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` ping of their cattle by the Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
SENATE. ment of Agriculture; 


Moxpary, October 6, 1919. II. R. 5348. An act for the relief of Mrs. Thomas McGovern; 
1 the H. R. 5665. An act for the relief of Carlow Avellina; and 
f 5 Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the H. R. 6413. An act granting the sum of $549.12 to Clara Kane, 
Olo wing prayer: N dependent parent, by reason of the death of William A. Yenser, 
Almighty God, we come to Thee day by day lifting up our ag Dp y 


late civil employee, kill s result of an accident at the 

hearts for Thy guidance and blessing. We pray that as we Philadelphia ee A aie . 
come this morning we may have the touch of the divine spirit e ef A hs 
upon our hearts. We unite our hearts in asking Thy blessing ENROLLED, BILL “SIGNED. 
upon the President of the United States. We seek Thy guidance | The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
and blessing upon those who minister to him that he may speed- | had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 7417) to amend an act of 
ily be restored to health and strength. We pray Thee to keep | Congress approved March 12, 1914, authorizing the President of 
in Thy tenderest care the life and health and strength of all | the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in 
those whom Thou hast called into places of authority and power | the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, and it was 
in this testing time of our national life. May they all, pre- | thereupon signed by the Vice President. 
served by Thy grace and power and led by Thy spirit, so co- PEACE TREATY AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
operate in the great movement of the world to-day as that Thy | Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, 1 ask, if there is no objec- 
name may be glorified and the people of this country blessed. tion, that the Secretary may read a telegram received by me 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. this morning. j 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- | The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
ings of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by | hears none. The Secretary will read. > 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and The Secretary read as follows: 


the Journal was approved. | Los ANGELES, CAutr., October 5, 1919. 
ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS (S. DOC. NO. 119). Hon, GILBERT HITCHCOCK, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter | The following telegram is sent you by the Los Angeles branch 
irom the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, of the League to Enforce Peace as a brief summary of important 
submitting supplemental estimates of appropriations in the sum | actions that have been taken by individuals and organizations 
of $1,283,000 required by the commission for the compensation | jn southern California on the subject of the league of nations 
fund and contingent expenses of the commission for the fiscal | and its ratification by the Senate of the United States during 
year ending June 30, 1920, which, with the accompanying paper, and following the visit and address here of Senator HIRAM 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered | Johxsox, and is intended as a recital of the principal facts 


to be printed. showing that the sentiment of the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia is overwhelmingly in favor of the league of nations and 
directly opposed to the attitude taken on the subject by Senator 
JOHNSON. 

The morning after Senator Jonxsox's speech in Los Angeles 
the following letter, as an answer thereto, was addressed to him 
by more than 150 men and women widely representative of all 
southern California: 

“Your recent statements that California stands with you in 
your opposition to the covenant of the league of nations is in- 
correct. Hundreds of polls taken by newspapers, clubs, and so- 
cieties indicate that at least 75 per cent of the votes are for 
immediate ratification without amendment, which will be the 
first great step toward allaying the unrest of the world. Present 
chaotic world conditions will not, in our judgment, improve 
until the Allies reach a common understanding in matters of 
such grave import. We believe a representative ought to reflect 
the sentiments of the majority.” 

The above telegram was signed by 21 judges and members of 
the bar; 43 business men; 9 ministers; 5 educators and college 
presidents ; 10 Federal, State, and county officials; 3 labor lead- 
ers; 5 bankers; 4 professional men; and 61 club-women leaders. 

The board of directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing 2 membership of oyer 3,600, unanimously 
passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is to the best interests of the country 
that the United States Senate speedily ratify the treaty and 
league of nations as it now stands, without amendment.” 

The following signed statement was published by prominent 
judges and attorneys: 

“ We have given careful study to the covenant of the league 
of nations and have given due attention to the arguments which 
haye been advanced in support and in opposition to the cov- 
enant; further, we see clearly that unless the Senate ratifies 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 253) for the payment of claims for loss of private 
property on account of the loss of firearms and ammunition 
taken by the United States troops during the labor strikes in 
the State of Colorado in 1914. 

The message also annoynced that the House disagrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 8624) to amend an act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel, approved August 10, 1917, insists on its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate, requests a fur- 
ther conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Havcen, Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN of Michigan, and Mr. Rupry managers at the further 
conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 396. An act to authorize the payment of certain 
amounts for damages sustained by prairie fire on the Rosebud 
Indian Reservation in South Dakota; 

H. R. 400. An act authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims; 

H: R. 685. An act for the relief of Frank S. Ingalls; 

H. R. 974. An act for the relief of W. T. Dingler; 

H. R.1761. An act for the relief of the Farmers National 
Bank of Wilkinson, Ind.: 

II. R. 1812. An act making an appropriation to compensate 
James M. Moore for damages sustained while in the service of 
the Government of the United States; the peace treaty, with the league of nations, that our country 

H. R. 1853. An act to reimburse E. T. Thing and S. A. Thing | must stand alone against the world and we must enter upon a 
for losses and damages sustained by them by the negligent dip- ' stupendous program for naval and military armament, which 
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means a crushing burden of taxation upon every man and 

woman in America, and that our thought and energy must go 

for munition manufacturing rather than for reconstruction and 

development of our resources for peaceful pursuits. We urge 

every thinking man and woman to consider this matter wholly 

apart from partisan bias, racial hatred, and national jealousy, 

and to lend his or her infiuence to secure the ratification of the 
peace treaty with the league of nations. 

“(Signed) N. P. Conrey, presiding justice, depart- 

ment 1, second district court of appeals; W. J. 

Hunsaker, ex-president of the bar association; 

Benjamin F. Bledsoe, judge, United States dis- 

trict court; James A. Anderson, ex-president of 


the bar association; Oscar A. Trippet, judge, 


United States district court; W. H. Thomas, 
judge, department 2, second district court of 
appeals; Frank G. Finlayson, presiding justice, 
department 2, second district court of appeals; 


Leslie R. Hewitt, judge, superior court; Henry | 


W. O'Melveny, ex-president of the bar associa- 


tion; John Perry Wood, judge, superior court; 


John D. Fredericks, former district attorney; 
W. A. Sloane, justice, department 2, second dis- 
trict court of appeals; Silas Evans, president 
Occidental College; Roy Malcolm, professor of 
political science, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Louis W. Meyers, judge, superior court; 
Dana R. Weller, judge, superior court; Fred H. 
Taft, judge, superior court; Russ Avery, judge, 
superior court; Dr. Ernst Carroll Moorehead, 
Southern Branch, University of ‘California; 
George F. Bovard, president University of 
Southern California.” 


The Central Labor Council of Los 
adopted the following resolution: 


“Whereas the American Federation of Labor at its last con- 
vention at Atlantic City declared the labor movement in 
favor of the covenant of the league of nations by prac- 
tically a unanimous vote—29,000 to 400; and 

“Whereas Senator Hiram W. Jonxsox. while governor of this 
State, proved himself to be a friend of organized labor on 
many oecasions, and is still highly regarded in consequence ; 
and 

“Whereas Senator JoHNson is now one of the most active 
opponents of the covenant, so earnestly desired by the 
organized wage earners of the United States: Therefore 
be it 

“ Resolved by the Central Labor Council of Los Angeles, the 
parent body of 40,000 trade unionists of this city, That we de- 
plore the position taken by Senator JoHNson, and ask him to 
cease his opposition to the covenant of the league of nations.” 

At a meeting of Souther California Club Women, 300 club 
presidents being in attendance and 16,000 club members being 
represented, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Presidents’ Council of the Los Angeles 
District Federation of Women's Clubs, assembled September 
27, 1919, approved the ratification of the peace treaty and the 
covenant of the league of nations, and that telegrams be sent 
to Senators JoHnson and PHELAN, notifying them of such 
action and requesting their support of the same in the United 
States Senate.” 

On the morning of Senator Jouwson’s arrival in Los Angeles 
Mayor Meredith P. Snyder was requested by the Johnson. com- 
mittee to make an address of welcome to the Senator. His 
response was a 500-word signed statement in support of the 
league of nations, of which the following is the opening para- 
graph: 

“Whether a man be a high representative of the people of 
California at Washington or a lowly citizen here at home, he 
is doing something for which he should be condemned if he 
attempts to prevent the ratification of the covenant of the 
league of nations, without offering a substitute for it which 
will be an improvement.” 

In addition the mayors of a number of southern California 
cities, including places of importance, such as Santa Monica, 
San Bernardino, Pomona, Santa Ana, Passadena, and Ventura, 
sent signed statements to this organization enthusiastically in- 
dorsing the league of nations and requesting its immediate 
ratification. 

The lay and ministerial conferences of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of California, representing a total joint member- 
ship of approximately 85,000, in two meetings adopted strong 
resolutions indorsing the league of nations. One of these con- 
ferences, representing 50,000 church members, passed at Santa 


Angeles unanimously 


Barbara, Calif., on October 3 the following resolution in the 
form of a telegram addressed to Senator JOHNSON : 

“The Laymen’s Association of the Southern California Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in annual session 
at Santa Barbara, most heartily indorse the league of nations 
covenant and urge its speedy ratification. We respectfully call 
upon you to withdraw your opposition.” 

President Blaisdell and 52 members of the Pomona College 
faculty presented a petition personally to Senator JoHNSON, 
urging that he support the peace treaty and league of nations 
as presented to the Senate by the President of the United 
States. 

The following telegram was sent to Senator JoHNson, signed 
by 32 officials and business men of Riverside County, all Re- 
publicans : 

“We, the undersigned Republicans of Riverside City and 
County, do not approve of the stand taken by you on the league 
of nations. We are strongly for the, league of nations.” 

This telegram was signed by the sheriff, city attorney, judge, 
chief of police, and 18 business men and church women. 

The Church Federation of Los Angeles, representing a con- 
stituency of approximately 75,000 church members, adopted the 
following resolution: 

“We believe the treaty of peace and the covenant for the 
league of nations should be ratified without reservation or 
amendment at the earliest possible date.” 

Twenty-two of the members of Senator JoHNson’s Los An- 
geles reception committee, both men and women, all but twe 
Republicans, publicly withdrew their names from the committee 
on the ground that they were not in agreement with the Senator 
on the subject of the league of nations. Included among these 
were the speaker of the California Legislature, a State senator 
and assemblyman, superior court judge, two county supervisors, 
and others prominent in the commercial and club life of this 
city. Among the letters of withdrawal from the committee the 
following, by Capt. Walter Brinkop, Three hundred and sixty- 
fourth Infantry, United States Army, in France, and now presi- 
dent of the American Legion. Here is an example: 

“I not only repudiate the use of my name, but I bitterly 
resent it. There is no pro-Germanism in my blood and therefore 
I am not with JouHnson’s fight against the league, but am un- 
equivocally for it. Americanism is the big question of the hour, 
and the league of nations is the big hope of all of us who are 
true, loyal Americans.” 

One other member of the Johnson reception committee, who 
was JoHNson’s former campaign manager in the important city 
of Pomona, in withdrawing his name from the committee, wrote 
as follows: 

“My name was used without my authority. I consider the 
policy of the Johnson committee in naming a large list of 
vice presidents, without securing their consent as unfair and 
unjust, because it implies an indorsement of Senator Jounson’s 
position. I am heartily in favor of the league of nations, and 
after reading Senator JoHNson’s speeches I can say that I so 
heartily disapprove of his methods and his attacks upon 
England and France that I do not want to support him in any 
manner whatsoever.” 

A petition circulated for only a few hours among the re- 
turned soldiers expressing unqualified approval of the league 
of nations covenant and calling upon the Senate to ratify 
without amendment was signed by a total of 212 ex-soldiers, 
many of whom had just returned from service in France, and 
including Col. Charles F. Hutchinson, of the One hundred and 
sixtieth (Los Angeles) Infantry, United States Army ; and Capt. 
Walter Brinkop, of the Three hundred and sixty-fourth Infan- 
try, United States Army, machine-gun commander, and presi- 
dent of the American Legion in Los Angeles. 

Many editorial expressions from Republican newspapers in 
various sections of the State favoring “immediate ratifica- 
tion“ of the league covenant, challenging Senator Joinson’s 
claim that support of the treaty is “un-American,” and voicing 
the opinion that “the people unmistakably want the peace 
treaty and the league of nations covenant ratified without 
hampering amendments” have also been transmitted to our 
headquarters. 

One of the strongest of such expressions, antagonistic to the 
cause of Senator JoHNnson, came from Chester H. Rowell, pro- 
prietor of the Fresno Republican, an intimate friend and for- 
mer political supporter of Senator. JonNson. The two Repub- 
lican daily newspapers of this city, the Los Angeles Times and 
Los Angeles Express, are unqualified supporters of the league 
of nations, demanding its immediate ratification and repudiat- 
ing Senator JonNnson’s attitude. 

At a public meeting to-day, Sunday afternoon, every scat in 
auditorium filled and about 2,000 turned away. Jourson’s 
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speech was answered by John D. Fredericks, former Republican 
district attorney and leading attorney of Los Angeles; A. J. 
Wallace, former Republican lieutenant governor with JOHNSON ; 
and J. Stitt Wilson, distinguished orator and former mayor 
of Berkeley, Calif., who for more than three hours comp 
statements of Senator JoHNSoN in his Los Angeles address with 
the language of the treaty and covenant. At the conclusion of 
the meeting a rising vote was taken on the question of the 
league of nations, with result that entire audience of nearly 
4,000 stood up as favoring the leigue of nations, with only 20 
remaining seated. 


LEAGUE To ENFORCE PEACE, COUNTY ORGANIZATION, 
By WX. Bowen, President, 
Roy Marcom, Secretary, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the telegram which has just 
been read into the Recorp from the League to Enforce Peace 
lays stress upon the proposition that some of the former 
political friends of Senator Jounson, of California, disagree 
with him as to the league of vations, I suppose drawing the 
inference that he would thereby suffer politically, It may be 
possible, Mr. President, that Senator Jonson will be able to 
recoup his losses of Republicans in California by gains from 
the Democrats in Massachusetts. I desire to read a portion of 
the plattorm which was adopted by the Massachusetts Demo- 
erats, in convention assembled on last Saturday. They favor 
the ratification of the treaty, “provided the covenant is so 
amended “—not that reservations shall be made in it but that 
it shall be so amended—“as to give to no other nation more 
votes than the United States; to protect the sovereignty of 
the American people; to protect the-right of self-determination, 
and to refrain from adding to the burden of peoples wanting to 
be free and independent.” 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Florida permit me to 
ask the Senator from Idaho a question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NIELSON. If the Senator from Idaho will allow me, I 
desire to interrupt him. Why does the Senator not also ask 
to have inserted in the Rxconn the Republican platform which 
was adopted in Massachusetts in juxtaposition to the Demo- 
cratic platform? It might possibly throw some further light on 
the subject. i 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think it would throw any light 
upon the particular subject; but if the Senator from Minnesota 
can see any light in it, I shall be very glad to have it inserted. 
So, Mr. President, I ask also to insert the Republican platform, 
although I have not it upon my desk at this moment. I desire 
to have inserted in the Reeorp both platforms as soon as full 
copies can be secured. 

While I am on my feet I desire to say that, notwithstanding 
the assurances that this question would not enter the domain 
of politics, there seems to be some danger of its getting into 
the political arena, for every political organization and every 
political meeting which has gathered together since this matter 
came before the people has declared upon this question, one 
way or the other. I now yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I was going to make an observation along 
the lines of the statement made by the Senator from Minnesota 
that I thought the Republicans would probably offset the 
Democrats in Massachusetts. 

Mr. BORAH. In what respect does the Senator think so? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In regard to their indorsement of the 
league of nations with no modifications or amendments which 
would result in reopening negotiations. That seems to have 
been the indorsement of the Republicans in Massachusetts. 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing to have the Republican 
platform inserted in the RECORD; and, so far as my construc- 
tion of it Is concerned, I understand it to be an indorsement of 
reservations, unmistakable and efficient to accomplish certain 
things which they define. While that is not my program, it is 
far from being the program, as I understand, of those who are 
in favor of the treaty upon the other side of the Chamber. So I 
do not see any particular consolation to them in that platform. 
However, I shall be glad to insert it in the RECORD, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
has somewhat mistaken my purpose in presenting the telegram 
from California showing a tremendous repudiation of Senator 
Jounson’s views upon the league of nations. My purpose was 
not to show that Senator Jonson had lost personal following 
there; my purpose was to show that the Republicans of that 
State, the business men, the laboring men, the churches, the 
women, large portions of the reception committee, and many of 
his former campaign managers repudiated his attitude upon the 
league of nations. I am not saying that those elements of the 


community in California may not still be in favor of the Senator 
from California as a Republican candidate for President of the 
United States; I am introducing it to show that Republican 
sentiment and public sentiment gencrally in California is so 
overwhelmingly strong in favor of a league of nations that they 
repudiate even the attitude of a favorite son upon that subject, 
which shows a strength greater than any that I can conceive of 
in any State in the Union. 

Mr. BORAH. How does the Senator construe the Democratic 
platform in Massachusetts with reference to the amendment of 
Senator Jounson? Does he construe that to be in harmony 
with his: position? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not construing platforms. If I 
were to construe platforms, I would construe the platform which 
was adopted by the Republican convention in Massachusetts, to 
which reference has already been made and which, with tho 
Senator’s permission, I should like to read at! 

Mr. BORAH. I will permit the Senator to read it; but the 
difference between the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator 
from Idaho is that I am perfectly willing to construe both plat- 
forms; it does not make any difference to me which platform 
the Senator reads; but will not the Senator before he takes his 
seat state what he understands to be the position of the great 
Democratic Party in the State of Massachusetts with reference 
to the particular proposition which Senator JouNson represents? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, . Mr. President, the Democratic Party of 
the State of Massachusetts has on so few. occasions been of any 
service to the national Democratic Party that I am not so much 
interested in their attitude. However, there is one notable ex- 
ception, which has given us the presence of the able Democratic 
Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. WALSH, but such events are 
so rare and depend so largely on personal strength that we who 
represent debatable States and Democratic States are not 
worrying about the resolutions that may be adopted by the 
Democrats of Republican Massachusetts. We see, however, a 
peculiar significance when the dominant Repub jcan Party of 
the State from which the Republican leader hails speaks on the 
treaty. The chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee is 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben], and in a plat- 
form adopted in his presence the Massachusetts convention 
denounces and condemns amendments to the treaty reported 
by the committee of which he is chairman and supported by. 
him in the Senate. We see in the attitude of those Republi- 
cans from Massachusetts, as we see in the attitude of the Re- 
publicans of California repudiating the attitude of their favorite 
son, a tremendous evidence that the Republican as well as the 
Democratic sentiment of the people ef the United States is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the league of nations, 

Mr. BORAH, It seems to me that the Senator’s reference to 
the Democrats in Massachusetts is hardly justified by the facts; 
the Democrats of Massachusetts have furnished quite as much 
strength to this Chamber in the present situation as have the 
Democrats in Nebraska. The Democrats of Nebraska have fur- 
nished one Senator and the Republicans have furnished one, 
and that is what the Democrats of Massachusetts have done. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. McCORMICK, and Mr. EDGE ad- 
dressed the Chair, 

Mr, BORAH. Just a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is not a chorus, 

Mr. BORAH. It is true, Mr. President, that the Democrats of 
Nebraska have furnished a candidate for President more often 
than have the Democrats of Massachusetts, but they are not 
any nearer the White House than the Democrats of Massachu- 


setts. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. McCORMICK, and Mr. EDGE addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Four Senators are on their feet. 
To whom does the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield first to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to ask the Senator from Idaho 
if he does not think that this discussion powerfully supporis the 
President of the United States in so far as he has urgently re- 
quested the people of the United States not to make this a par- 
tisan question? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that it is a partisan question, but 
it is a political question, and that is a matter in which I have 
always been interested. It is not so material to me which 
side either party gets on. I expect them to take positions, 
though, and they have taken positions, and they will continue to 
take positions. Now, I yield to the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I wanted to ask if our 
seniors in experience would not enlighten the novices in the 
Senate as to the significance of the Alabama elections? In 
Massachusetts politicians assembled in conventions spoke; but 
in’ Alabama the people spoke. 
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Mr. EDGE. 
from Idaho? : 
Mr. BORAH. Yes; I shall be very glad to have more light. 

Mr. EDGE. It occurred to me that the Senator from Nebraska 
was somewhat critical us to Democracy in Massachusetts and 
did not seem to be very much impressed with the action of the 
Democratic convention in that great State. I thought it perhaps 
appropriate to draw his attention to the action of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the State of New Jersey in the State convention 
only a week ago. The Democratic Party in New Jersey, perhaps 
unfortunately, has been of some consequence to the Democratic 
development throughout the country, and a week or 10 days 
ago, when the Democratic convention was held in the city of 
Trenton, they passed unanimously a resolution as part of their 
platform that they would not indorse the league of nations— 
mind you, the President's own State—unless it took proper care 
of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, President, this is out of order from 
the standpoint that we have enough discussion of the league of 
nations in the afternoon; but the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
McCormick] recently referred to the election in Alabama. 
There were a good many issues involved in that election, but 
undoubtedly the issue over the ratification of the league of 
nations was one of the issues. The Republican candidate was 
occupying a position in emphatic repudiation of the league and 
the ratification of the treaty with the Jeague in it, while the 
Democratic candidate was sustaining the position of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I do not know what the exact ofl- 
cial returns are, but my information is that the Democratic 
candidate carried the district by a normal majority. 

I have seen some statements in the paper recently with refer- 
ence to this district that are very misleading. I saw in one of 
the papers yesterday the statement that the usual majority was 
4,000. As a matter of fact, since I have been in Congress that 
district has been twice represented by u Republican. Mr. 
Burnett, who represented it for 20 years, carried it largely on 
account of his great personal popularity; but he rarely got a 
majority of over 1,000, anà one time his majority was only 326. 
I think, though, in the last elections during the war, due to war 
conditions, Mr. Burnett got the largest majority that his dis- 
trict ever had, and that was a majority of something over 3,000. 
I think, though, that if you will take the trouble to estimate the 
results, you will see that the present candidate was elected by 
a majority that equaled the average majority in the district. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not think that decides the question 
as to how we should vote on the league of nations, or as to how 
public opinion is divided on the subject. The seventh Alabama 
district is a good deal like the eastern Tennessee district and the 
western Virginia district. It is the district In the State of 
Alabama where the largest number of Republicans live. It is 
largely a white district. There are very few negroes in it. It 
is what we call a mountain district; and although the league of 
nations was an issue, the vote was along old-time party lines, 
and largely determined along those lines, and our candidate won 
out by a majority that I think was about an average majority. 
So I do not claim that there was anything very remarkable in 
the yote in favor of the league of nations, and I am sure there 
was nothing in that vote or that election that sustained the 
Republican contention that the league of nations ought to be 
eliminated from the treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Senator 
from Alabama that there is nothing in the popular vote which 
should determine how Senators should vote here; but it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that the Republican candidate was pro- 
nouncedly and uncompromisingly against the league of nations 
and made his campaign upon that issue. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And got beaten. 

Mr. BORAH, And got beaten by 45 votes, according to the 
last telegram. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
taken about that. 

Mr. BORAH. I received a telegram just before I came into 
the Chamber from Mr. Pollack, with whom I have been in touch 
since the campaign opened, in which he said that, according to 
the count at the present time, the Democratic candidate was 45 
votes ahead. That is my authority. 


ADDRESS OF HERBERT C. HOOVER. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp the report which I send to the desk of an address 
by Mr. Hoover on the league of nations, which was delivered in 
Palo Alto, Calif., on October 2. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Mr. 


President, may I interrupt the Senator 


I think the Senator will find he is mis- 
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Paro Arvo, CALIF., October 2. 

Herbert C. Hoover explained his views on the peace treaty to 
the students of Stanford University and his own townspeople. 
ne stated he had been urged to do so by ex-President Taft and 
others, 

Mr. Hoover began by saying he was not impatient of honest 
debate and did not criticize the Senate for not accepting the 
treaty out of hand. He touched on the difficult situation in 
Paris and said none could have been more disappointed than the 
American delegation that great wrongs, the result of secret 
treaties, were not eradicated by the conference. 

NO OBLIGATION TO FIGHT. 


Coming specifically to the league of nations, he said in part: 

“ We hear the cry that the league obligates that our sons be 
sent to fight in foreign lands. Yet the very intent and structure 
of the league is to prevent war. There is no obligation for the 
United States to engage in military operations or to allow any 
interference with our internal affairs without the full consent 
of our representatives in the league. If there is any danger that 
we should be charged with an obligation to go to war, either 
direct or implied, without the full consent and approval of Con- 
gress, I believe the President will be the first to agree to any 
interpretation that this can not be. 

THE FRENCH VIEW. 


“The French Government so far takes this view: That it has 
requested from us a separate military guaranty for themselves. 
The league is founded expressly in the attempt to secure the 
specific settlement of these questions without military force. 
To me every line of it is the complete negation of militarism. 
Its opposition in Paris arose entirely from the representatives 
of the old militaristic régimes and from the reactionaries of the 
world in general. They saw in it truly the undermining of 
militarism. What they foresaw has already happened in a 
great military nation, the British, where the population, broken 
under a load of taxation, is responding quickly to the new possi- 
bility of international safety without the burden of gigantic 
naval armament. It would have been impossible to give liberty 
to the score of new nations of militarily weak yet liberty-loving 
people without the league to safeguard them from invasion. 

“T paid a recent visit to many of the capitals of the new States, 
and the first anxious question of their officials was, ‘ Will 
America ratify the league?’ Their invariable statement was 
that without it their only course was the hopeless effort to arm 
themselves against stronger neighbors; to do it in the midst of 


‘misery ; to endeavor to set up groups and military alliances, all 


the old treadmill of oppression of arms and ultimate war. 
WANT TREATY TO FAIL. 

“There are many elements in Europe who wish to see the 
treaty break down and the league of nations disappear. For in- 
stance, during the last five months our allies have been growing 
weaker from a military point of view, due to the necessity of 
demobilizing their armies, while at the same time the reactionary 
group in Germany has been growing in strength through the hope 
of yet securing a division of the Allies. 

“At the time I left Europe, a month ago, a German militarism 
had already reestablished itself as a well disciplined, well ofti- 
cered army of at least 400,000 men, largely congregated on the 
Polish frontier, and even defying the Government at Berlin. If 
the treaty is ratified the German Army will be reduced to 200,000 
men. ‘The failure of the treaty means the inyasion of the Polish 
State. 

“This is only one of the powder magazines in Europe which 
can not be destroyed until this treaty is ratified, andi during 
every day of delay more explosives are poured into them. 

“Tf the balance of power is to supplant the league of nations 
we will haye torn asunder the only hope that Europe will not 
break into further wars of races, classes, and combinations that 
will take civilization back to the Middle Ages. 

CHAOS WITHOUT TREATY. 

“JT um confident that if we attempt now to revise the treaty we 
shall tread a road through European chaos. Even if we man- 
aged to keep our soldiers out of it, we will not escape fearful 
economic losses. If the league is to break down we must at once 
prepare to fight. 

“Few people seem to realize the desperation to which Europe 
has, been reduced. During the coming winter some of them will 
look with longing eyes on this rich, fat Nation, possessing great 
surpluses of every human necessity, while they endure inevitable 
hunger and cold. Others of them will be plunged into war with 
their neighbors, and we have already experienced the impossi- 
bility of maintaining neutrality with self-respect and safety. 

“We can not fiddle while Rome burns. The Allies may them- 
selves ratify this treaty without us, and thus assemble a council 
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of nations of their own in an endeavor to solve the problems of 
Europe. It would be a council of Europe, and in the midst of 
these terrible times, considering the debts they owe us, the ma- 
terial they must have from us or starve, I would rather that we 
be represented therein lest it become a league of Europe against 
the Western Hemisphere. A peace without us means more Army 
and Navy for us, with the old treadmill of taxes and dangers 
for us, 2 

Neither the gospel of hate nor tlie gospel of unpreparedness 
is the read to peace. The true read lies in every effort to re- 
move the causes of war, not in tearing down such structure of 
peace as we have, nor in blindness to present dangers. Those 
who think we can isolate ourselves seem to ignore the fact that 
modern communication has shortened our distance from our 
neighbors from a month to an hour. 

ECONOMIC LOSSES, 

“We are an overseas people and we are dependent upon Eu- 
rope for a market for the surplus products of our farmers and 
laborers. Without order in Europe we will at best have busi- 
ness depression, unemployment, and all their train of troubles. 
With renewed disorganization in Europe, social diseases, and 
anarchy thrive, and we are infected by every social wind that 
blows from Europe. 

“Our expansion overseas has entangled us for good or ill, 
and I stand for an honest attempt to join with Europe’s better 
spirits to prevent these entanglements from involving us in 
war. We are not dealing with perfection, we are dealing with 
the lesser of evils, These are reasons of interest. 

There are also reasons of idealism and true national inter- 
est lies along the path of practical ideals. It was with the hope 
of ending war that we went into it. To fix peace in interna- 
tional law—that idea dominated our representatives in the 
peace conference. We have expended the lives of our sons and 
an enormous portion of our wealth hoping to see these ends 
made secure. For us to refuse to enter into a joint attempt 
with the well-thinking sections of a large part of the world, to 
establish a continuing moral conscience against war, is the 
utmost folly in our own interests, 

SHALL WE DESERT NOW? 

“We fought the attempt to impose autocracy on the world. 
We won. We imposed democracy all over Europe. We set up 
a score of new democracies, and there are in many of them 
peoples of our own blood—in the Baltic, Polish and Slav races. 
Are we to refuse our counsels to these peoples now struggling 
to realize our own ideals? 

“I am one of those who hold that this war would never 
have happened if the nations of Europe had accepted the invi- 
tation of Sir Edward Grey to a conference of civilians in July, 
1914. We have now seen the most terrible tive years of history, 
because the reactionaries of Europe refused to come into a room 
te discuss the welfare of humanity. From this mighty political, 
social, and economic upheaval there has resulted a host of out- 
standing problems which can breed war at any minute. The 
liberal world is not asking for soldiers, it is asking for our 
economie and moral weight, our idealism, and our distinterested 
sense of justice. Are we not to take the responsibility that 
rests on the souls of those men in Europe who refused this 
invitation’ in 1914?” 


ADDRESSES OF PRESIDENT WILSON. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I also ask to have inserted in the RECORD 
the remaining addresses of the President of the United States 
upon his recent trip in the West. 

There being no objection, the uddresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AT SAN DIEGO, CALIF., SEPTEMBER 18, 1919. 

“Mr. Mayor, ladies, and gentlemen, it is very agreeable to 
have been indirectly introduced by my friend Mr. Gage, for 
whom I have so affectionate a regard. I know he will not mind 
my saying that I first met him when we were both ‘ lame ducks,’ 
I had just come out of the hospital after an operation and he 
had one arm out of commission from neuritis, and we met 
sitting, rather helplessly and perhaps hopelessly, on one of the 
broad piazzas of one of the hotels at Palm Beach. Being 
fellow sufferers and comrades in misery, we were drawn 
toward each other and drawn into confidences which I greatly 
enjoyed, and which I now recall with peculiar pleasure in 
seeing Mr. Gage without his hand bound up and in the sort 
of health I would wish to see him in. What he has said has 
reminded me of one of the thoughts which has been prominent 
in my mind of late. He has spoken of our dealings with the 
Piclippine Islands. One of the perplexities under which we 
have suffered is that, although we were leading the Philippine 
Islands toward independence, we were in doubt of what woulda 
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happen to them when they obtained their independence. Before 
this conference at Paris, the only thing that could be sug- 
gested was that we should get a common guaranty from all the 
nations of the world that the Philippines should be regarded as 
neutral, just as Belgium was once regarded as neutral, and 
that they should guarantee her inviolability, because it was cer- 
tainly to be expected that she would not be powerful enough 
to take care of herself against those who might wish to commit 
aggression against her. That serves as a very useful illus- 
tration of one of the purposes for which the league of nations 
has been established, for do you not observe that the moment 
we are ready to give independence to the Philippines her inde- 
pendence is already guaranteed, because all the great nations 
of the world are under engagement of the most solemn sort to 
respect and preserve her territorial integrity and her existing 
political independence as against external aggression? Those 
words ‘external aggression’ are sometimes left out of the 
exposition of article 10. There was not a member of that 
peace conference with whom I conferred who did not hold the 
Same opinion that I hold as to the sacred right of self-deter- 
mination and did not hold the principle which all Americans 
hold, that it was not the right of any nation to dictate to 
another nation what sort of government it should have or under 
what sort of sovereignty it should live. 

“For us the problem of the future of the Philippines is 
solved by the league of nations. It is the first time that the 
world has come to this mind about matters of that sort, and 
what brought it to that mind? The breakdown of the neu- 
trality of Belgium. You know you can not establish civil 
society if anybody is going to be a neutral with regard to the 
maintenance of the law. We are all bound in conscience, and 
all public officers are bound in oath, not to remain neutral with 
regard to the maintenance of the law and the vindication of the 
right, and one of the things that occurred in this conference, as 
a sort of practical joke on myself, was this: One of the prin- 
ciples that I went to Paris most insisting on was the freedom 
of the seas. Now, the freedom of the seas means the definition 
of the right of neutrals to use the seas when other nations are 
at war, but under the league of nations there are no neutrals, 
and, therefore, what I have called the practical joke on myself 
was that by the very thing that I was advocating it became 
unnecessary to define the freedom of the seas. All nations are 
engaged to maintain the right, and in that sense no nation can 
be neutral when the right is invaded, and, all being comrades 
and partners in a common cause, we all have an equal right to 
use the seas. To my mind it is a much better solution than 
had occurred to me, or than had occurred to anyone else with 
regard to that single definition of right. 

“We have no choice, my fellow citizens, in this matter ex- 
cept between these alternatives: We must go forward with this 
concert of nations or we must go back to the old arrangement, 
because the guaranties of peace will not be sufficient without 
the United States, and those who oppese this covenant are 
driven to the necessity of advocating the old order of balances 
of power. If you do not have this universal concert, you have 
what we have always avoided, necessary alignment of this or 
that nation with one other nation or with some other group of 
nations. What is disturbing me most about the present de- 
bate—not because I doubt its issue, but because I regret its 
length—is that it is heartening the representatives of Germany 
to believe that at last they are going to do in this way what 
they were not able to do by arms, separate us in interest and 
purpose from our associates in the war. I am not suggesting, 
I have no right to suggest, that the men who are opposing 
this covenant have any thought of assisting Germany in their 
minds, but my point is that by doing what they are doing they 
are assisting Germany, whether they want to do so or not. 
And it is not without significance, my fellow countrymen, that 
coincidentally with this debate there has been a revival of the 
pro-German propaganda all over the United States, for this is 
Germany’s calculation that, inasmuch as she is obliged to stand 
apart and be for the time suspected and have other nations 
come slowly to accommodation with her, if we hold off other 
nations will be similarly alienated from us, as they will be, and 
that there will be, whether we design it or not, a community 
of interest between the two isolated nations. It is an inevitable 
psychological result. We must join this arrangement to com- 

the psychology of this war. 

“The psychology of this war is this, that any nation that 
attempts to do what Germany did will certainly have the world 
combined against it. Germany not only did not know she would 
have the world combined against her, but she never dreamed 
she would. Germany confidently expected that Great Britain 
would not go into the war; she never dreamed that America 
would go into the war, and in order not absolutely to disbear:en 
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her people she had continuously to lie to them and tell them 
that the submarine warfare was so effective that American 
troops could not be sent to Europe. Friends of mine who, before 
we went into the war, conversed with Germans on the other side 
and told them that they had come over since the submarine 
warfare began were not believed. The Germans said, ‘ Why, 
you can not cross the sea.’ The body of the German people 
actually thought that the sea was closed, and that we could 
send 2,000,000 men over there without losing any of them, except 
on a single transport, was incredible to them. If they had ever 
dreamed that that would happen they never would have ven- 
tured upon so foolish an attack upon the liberties of mankind. 

“What is impressed upon my mind by my stay on the other 
side of the water more than any one thing is that, while old 
rivalries and old jealousies and many of the intricate threads 
of history woven in unhappy patterns have made the other 
nations of the world suspect one another, nobody doubts or 
suspects America. That is the amazing and delightful dis- 
covery that I made on the other side of the water. If there 
was any place in our discussions where they wanted troops 
sent, they always begged that American troops might be sent, 
because they said none of the other associated powers would 
suspect them of any ulterior designs, and that the people of 
the country itself would know that they had not gone there to 
keep anything that they took, that they had not gone there to 
interfere with their internal affairs; that they had gone not as 
exploiters but as friends. That is the reputation of American 
soldiers throughout Europe, and it is their reputation because 
it is true. That is the beautiful background of it. That is the 
temper in which they go; that is the principle upon which they 
act and upon which the Government back of them acts, and the 
great people whom that Government represents. There is 
something more than the choosing between peace and armed iso- 
lation, for that is one aspect of the choice. We are choosing be- 
tween a doubtful peace and an assured peace, guided and led by 
the United States of America. 

“I was very much interested to scan the names on a very 
beautifully engrossed communication that was put in my hands 
to-day by Mr. Gage, a communication from the representatives 
of the League to Enforce Peace. I found upon it the names 
of many of the principal and most representatives citizens and 
professional men of San Diego, and it happened, I believe, 
unless I am misinformed, that practically all the signers were 
Republicans. There is one thing against which I wish to enter 
a protest. I have had, I do not know how many, men come 
to me and say, ‘Mr. President, I am a Republican, but I am 
for the league of nations.“ Why but? For as a Democrat 
you will permit me to remind you who are Republicans that you 
have always boasted that your party was the party of con- 
structive programs. Here is the most constructive, the great- 
est constructive, program ever proposed. Why should you say 
but? If I were in your place and had in my heart the pride 
which you very properly entertain because of the accomplish- 
ments of your party, I would say, ‘I am a Republican, and for 
that reason I am in favor of the league of nations.’ But I am 
not going to say that I am a Democrat, and therefore in favor 
of the league of nations, because I am not in favor of it be- 
cause I am a Democrat. I am in favor of it because I am an 
American and a believer in humanity, and I believe in my 
heart that if the people of this country, as I am going about 
now, were to suspect that I had political designs they would 
give me evident indication that they wanted me to go back to 
Washington right away. They would not give me the splendid 
and delightful welcomes they are giving me. Men and women 
would not come up to me as they are doing now and take my 
hand in theirs and say, ‘Mr. President, God bless you!’ I 
wonder if you realize, as I have tried to realize, what that 
gracious prayer means. I have had women who had lost their 
dearest in the war come up to me with tears upon their cheeks 
any say, ‘God bless you!’ Why did they bless me? I advised 
the Congress to go into the war and to send their sons to 
their death. As Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
ï sent their sons to their death, and they died, and their 
mothers come and say ‘God bless you!’ ‘There can be only 
one explanation. They are proud of the cause in which their 
zons died; and, my friends, since we all have to die, the way 
those fellows died is the best way after all. There was noth- 
ing in it for them, no possible personal gain, nothing except 
the noble performance of a disinterested duty, and that is the 
highest distinction that any man can achieve. 

“I remember years ago reading an essay that left a perma- 
nent impression on my mind. It was entitled ‘ Christmas, Its 
Unfinished Business.’ It was a discourse upon what was then 
a very common occurrence—the meeting of assemblies to pro- 
mote peace. You know, we used to be always having conven- 
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tions to promote peace, and most of the men who sat on the 
platform were men who were doing everything they could to 
bring on war by unjustly exploiting other countries and taking 
advantages that they should not take, that were sure to ex- 
asperate the feeling of people elsewhere. But they did not real- 
ize that they were really bringing on wars; they, in their minds, 
were trying to bring on peace, and the writer of the essay called 
attention to this. His thesis was, ‘There will be peace when 
peace is as handsome as war.’ He hurried to explain that what 
he meant was this: That leaving aside the men who may have 
unjustly and iniquitously plotted war—like the general staff 
in Germany—the men in the ranks gave everything that they 
had, their lives included, for their country, and that while you 
would always hang the boy’s musket or the boy’s sword up over 
the mantelpiece, you never would hang up his ledger or his yard- 
stick or Lis spade; not that civil employments meant to support 
yourself ere dishonorable, but that they are centered. upon your- 
self, whereas the sword and the gun mean that you had for- 
gotten yourself and remembered only the call of your country. 
Therefore, there was a certain sacredness about that implément 
that could not attach to any implement of civil life. ‘Now, 
said my essayist,‘ when men are devoted to the purposes of peace 
with the same self-forgetfulness and the same thought for the 
interest of their country and the cause that they are devoted to 
that they display under arms in war, then there will be no more 
war. When the motives of peace are as disinterested and as 
handsome as the motives of war for the common soldier, then 
we will all be soldiers in an army of peace and there will be 
no more wars.’ Now, that comes about when there is a common 
conception of peace, and the heart of this covenant of peace is 
to bring nations together into consultation so that they will see 
which of their objects are common, so that they will discuss 
how they can accommodate their interests, so that their. chief 
objective will be conciliation and not alienation ; and when they 
understand one another, they will cooperate with one another 
in promoting the general interest and the common peace. It is 
the parliament of nations at last, where everyone is under cov- 
enant himself to do right, to respect and preserve the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of the others, and 
where everyone engages never to go to war without first trying 
to settle the matter by the slow-cooling, disinterested processes 
of discussion. It is what we have been striving for for genera- 
tion after generation, and now some men hesitate to accept it 
when the golden thing is placed in their hand. It would be in- 
credible to me if I did not understand some of them, but it is 
not permitted to one occupying my present office to make per- 
sonal remarks. After all, personal remarks are neither here 
nor there. What does any one of us matter in so great a thing 
as this? What difference does it make whether one man rises 
and another falls, or we all go down or go up together? We 
have got to serve humanity. We have got to redeem the honor 
of the United States. We have got to see this thing through to 
its great end of justice and peace.” 


THE PRESIDENT AT HOTEL manera are LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SEPTEMBER 
„ 1919. 

„Mr. Toastmaster and ladies and gentlemen, may I not first 
thank you, Mr. Toastmaster, for your very generous introduc- 
tion. It spoke in the same delightful tone of welcome that I 
have heard in the voices on the street to-day, and, although I 
do not accept for myself the praise that you have so generously 
bestowed upon me, I nevertheless do recognize in it that you 
have set just the right note for the discussion which I wanted 
for a few moments to attempt. 

“There is only one thing, my fellow citizens, that has daunted 
me on this trip. My good father used to teach me that you 
can not reason out of a man what reason did not put in him, 
and, suspecting—may I not say knowing—ihat much of the 
argument directed against the league of nations is not based 
upon reason, I must say I have sometimes been puzzled how to 
combat it, because it is true, as your toastmaster has said, that 
there is a great constructive plan presented, and no man in 
the presence of the present critical situation of mankind has 
the right to oppose any constructive plan except by a better con- 
structive plan. I will say now that I am ready to take ship again 
and carry back to Paris any constructive proposals which appear 
a suifable and better substitute for those which have been made. 

“There is a peculiarity about this constructive plan which 
ought, I think, to facilitate our acceptance of it. It is laid out 
in every part upon American principles. Everybody knows that 
the principles of peace proposed by America were adopted, were 
adopted as the basis of the armistice and have been acted upon 
as the basis of the peace, and there is a circumstance about 
those American principles which gives me absolute confidence 
in them. They were not principles which I originated. They 
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would have nene of the strength in them that they have if they 
‘had been of individual origination. I remember how anxiously 
‘I watched the movements of opinion in this country during the 
months immediately preceding our entrance into the war. Again 
and again I put this question to the men who sat around the 
‘board at which the Cabinet meets: They represented different 
parts of the country, they were in touch with the opinion in 
‘different parts of the United States, and I would frequently say 
to them, ‘ How do you think the people feel with regard to our 
relation to this war?’ And I remember, one day, one of them 
said, Mr. President, I think that they are ready to do any- 
thing you suggest.“ I said, That is not what I am waiting for. 
That is not encugh. If they do not go in of their own impulse, 
no impulse that I can supply will suffice, and I must wait until 
I know that I am their spokesman. I must wait until I know 
that I am interpreting their purpose. Then I will know that 
I have got an irresistible power behind me.“ And that is exactly 
what happened. 

“That is what is now appreciated as it was not at first appre- 
clated on the other side of the sea. They wondered and won- 
dered why we did not come in. They had come to the cynical 
‘conclusion that we did not come in because we were making 
money out of the war and did not want to spoil the profitable 
game; and then at last they saw what we were waiting for, in 
order that the whole plot of the German purpose should develop, 
in order that we might see how the intrigue of that plot had pene- 
trated our own life, how the poison was spreading, and how it 
was nothing less than a design against the freedom of the world. 
They knew that when America once saw that she would throw 
her power in with those who were going to redeem the world. 
And at every point of the discussion I was attempting to be the 
mouthpiece of what I understood right-thinking and forward- 
thinking and just-thinking men without regard to party or sec- 
tion in the United States to be purposing and conceiving, and it 
was the consciousness in Europe that that was the case that 
made it possible to construct the peace upon American principles. 
The American principles were not only accepted. They were 
acted upon, and when I came back to this country with that plan 
I think you will bear me out that the Nation was prepared to ac- 
cept it. I have no doubt, and I have not met anybody who had 
any well-reasoned doubt, that if immediate action could have 
been secured upon the treaty at that time only a negligible per- 
centage of our people would have objected to its acceptance, with- 
out a single change in either the wording or the punctuation. 
But then something intervened, and, my fellow citizens, I am 
not only not going to try to analyze what that was, I am not 
going to allow my own judgment to be formed as regards what 
it was. I do not understand it, but there is a certain part of it 
that I do understand. It is to the immediate interest of Germany 
to separate us from our associates in the war, and I know that 
the opposition to the treaty is most acceptable in those quarters 
of the country where the pro-German sentiment was strongest. 
I know that all over the country German propaganda has lifted 
its hideous head again, and I hear the hiss of it on every side. 

“When gentlemen speak of isolation, they forget we would 
have a companion. There would be another isolated nation, and 
that is Germany. They forget that we would be in the judgment 
of the world in the same class and at the same disadvantage as 
Germany. I mean sentimental disadvantage. We would be,re- 
garded as having withdrawn our cooperation from that concerted 
purpose of mankind which was recently conceived and exercised 
for the liberation of mankind, and Germany would be the only 
nation in the world to profit by it. I have no doubt there are 
scores of business men present. Do you think we would profit 
materially by isolating ourselves and centering upon ourselves 
the hostility and suspicion and resistance of all the liberal minds 
in the world? Do you think that if, after having won the abso- 
lute confidence of the world and excited the hope of the world, 
we would lead if we should turn away from them and say, ‘ No; 
we do not care to be associated with you any longer; we are going 

to play a lone hand; we are going to play it for our single adyan- 
` tage’? Do you think after that there is a very good psychology 
for business, there is a very good psychology for credit? Do you 
think that throws foreign markets open to you? Do you remem- 
ber what happened just before we went into the war? There was 
a conference in Paris, the object of which was to unite the peo- 
ples fighting against Germany in an economic combination which 
would be exclusively for their own benefit. It is possible now for 
those powers to organize and combine in respect of the purchase 
of raw materials, and if the foreign market for our raw materials 
is united, we will have to sell at the price that they are willing 
to pay or not sell at all. Unless you go into the great economic 
partnership with the world, you have the rest of the world eco- 
nomically combined against you. So that if you bring the thing 
down to this lowest of all bases, the bases of material self- 


interest, you lose in the game, and, for my part, I am free to 
say that you ought to lose. 

“We are told that we are strong and they are weak; that we 
still have economic or financial independence and they have not. 
Why, my fellow citizens, what does that mean? That means 
that they went into the redemption of the freedom of the world 
sooner than we did and gave everything that they had to 
redeem it. And now we, because we did not go in so soon or 
lose so much, want to make profit of the redeemers! The thing 
is hideous. The thing is unworthy of every tradition of Amer- 
ica. I speak of it not because I think that sort of thing takes 
the least hold upon the consciousness or the purpose of America 
but because it is a pleasure to condemn so ugly a thing. 

“When we look at the objections which these gentlemen 
make, I have found in going about the country that the result 
has been that in the greater part of the United States the peo- 
ple do not know what is in the treaty. To my great surprise, I 
have had to stand up and expound the treaty—tell the people 
what is in it—and I have had man after man say, ‘Why, we 
never dreamed that those things were in the treaty. We never 
heard anything about that.’ No; you never heard anything 
about the greater part of the enterprise; you only heard about 
some of the alleged aspects of the method in which the enterprise 
was to be carried out. That is all you have heard about. I 
remember saying—and I believe it was the thought of Amer- 
ica—that this was a people’s war and the treaty must be a 
people’s peace. That is exactly what this peace treaty pro- 
poses. For the first time in the history of civilized society, a 
great international convention, made up of the leading states- 
men of the world, has proposed a settlement which is for the 
benefit of the weak and not for the benefit of the strong. It is 
for the benefit of peoples who could not have liberated them- 
selves, whose weakness was profitable to the ambitious and 
imperialistic nations, whose weakness had been traded in by 
every cabinet in Europe; and yet these very cabinets repre- 
sented at the table in Paris were unanimous in the conviction 
that the people’s day had come and that it was not their right 
to dispose of the fortunes of people without the consent of those 
people themselves. 

At the front of this great settlement they put the only thing 
that will preserve it. You can not set weak peoples up in inde- 
pendence and then leave them to be preyed upon. You can not 
give a false gift. You can not give to people rights which they 
never enjoyed before and say, ‘Now, keep them if you can.’ 
That is an Indian gift. That is a gift which can not be kept. 
If you have a really humane purpose and a real knowledge of 
the conditions of peace in the world, you will have to say, ‘ This 
is the settlement and we guarantee its continuance.’ There is 
only one honorable course when you have won a cause—to see 
that it stays won and nobody interferes with or disturbs the 
results. That is the purpose of the much-discussed article 10 
in the covenant of the league of nations. It is the Monroe 
doctrine applied to the world. Ever since Mr. Monroe uttered 
his famous doctrine we have said to the world, ‘We will re- 
spect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and the political independence of every State in the 
Western Hemisphere,’ and those are practically the words of 
article 10. Under article 10 all the members of the league en- 
gage to respect and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of the 
other member States, and if that guaranty is not forthcoming 
the whole structure of peace will crumble, because you can not 
point out a great war that has not begun by a violation of that 
principle; that has not begun by the intention to impnir the 
territorial integrity or to interfere witk the political inde- 
pendence of some body of people of some nation. It was the 
heart of the Pan-German plan. It is the heart of every im- 
perialistic plan, because imperialism is the design to control the 
destinies of people who did not choose you to control them. It 
is the principle of domination. It is at the opposite extreme 
from the principle of self-determination and self-government, and 
in that same covenant of the league of nations is the provision 
that only self-governing States shall be admitted to the mem- 
bership of the league. No influence shall be injected there 
which is not sympathetic with the fundamental principle, 
namely, that ancient and noble principle that underlies our in- 
stitutions, that all just government depends upon the consent of 
the governed. : 

“You have no choice, my fellow citizens, because the peoples 
of the world, even those that slept, are awake. There is not a 
country in the world where the great mass of mankind is not 
now aware of its rights and determined to have them at any 
cost, and the present universal unrest in the world, which ren- 
ders return to normal conditions impossible so long as it con- 
tinues, will not stop until men are assured by some arrangement 
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they can believe in that their rights will be protected and that 
they can go about the normal production of the necessaries of 
life and begin to enjoy the ordinary pleasures and privileges of 
life without the constant shadow of some cloud of terror over 
them, some threat of injustice, some tyranny of control. Men 
ure not going to stand it. If you want to quiet the world, you 
have got to reassure the world, and the only way in which you 
ean reassure it is to let it know that all the great fighting 
powers of the world are going to maintain that quiet, that the 
fighting power is no longer to be directed toward aggression, 
but is to be directed toward protection. And every great fight- 
ing nation in the world will be in the league—because Germany 
for the time being is not a great fighting power. That great 
nation of over 60,000,000 people has consented in the treaty to 
reduce its standing armed force to 100,000 men and to give up 
all the war material over and above what is necessary to main- 
tain an army of 100,000 men; so that for the time being we 
may exclude Germany from the list of the fighting nations of 
the world. The whole power of the world is now offered to 
mankind for the maintenance of peace, and for the maintenance 
of peace by the very processes we have all professed to believe 
in, by substituting arbitration and discussion for war, by sub- 
stituting the judgment of mankind for the force of arms. I 
say without qualification that every nation that is not afraid 
of the judgment of ‘mankind will go into this arrangement. 
There is nothing for any nation to lose whose purposes are 
right and whose cause is just. The only nations that need fear 
to go into it are those that have designs which are illegitimate, 
those which have designs that are inconsistent with justice and 
are the opposite of peace. 

“The whole freédom of the world not only, but the whole 
peace of mind of the world, depends upon the choice of America, 
because without America in this arrangement the world wil 
not be reassured. I can testify to that. I can testify that no 
impression was borne in deeper upon me on the other side of 
the water than that no great free peoples suspected the United 
States of ulterior designs, and that every nation, the weakest 
among them, felt that its fortunes would be safe if intrusted 
to the guidance of America; that America would not impose 
upon it. At the peace table one of the reasons why American 
advice constantly prevailed. as it did, was that our experts, our 
financial experts, our economic experts, and all the rest of us— 
fot you must remember that the work of the conference was not 
done exclusively by the men whose names you all read about 
every day; it was done in the most intensive labor of experts of 
every sort who sat down together and got down to the hardpan of 
every subject that they had to deal with—were known to be 
disinterested, and in nine cases out of ten, after a long series 
of debates and interchanges of views and counterproposals, it 
was usually the American proposal that was adopted. That was 
because the American experts came at last into this position of 
advantage, they had convinced everybody that they were not 
trying to work anything, that they were not thinking of some- 
thing that they did not disclose, that they wanted all the cards 
on the table, and that they wanted to deal with nothing but 
facts. They were not dealing with national ambitions, they 
were not trying to disappoint anybody, and they were not trying 
to stack the cards for anybody. It was that conviction, and 
that only, which led to the success of American counsel in Paris, 

Is not that a worthy heritage for people who set up a 
great free Nation on this continent in order to lead men in the 
ways of justice and of liberty? My heart was filled with a pro- 
found pride when I realized how America was regarded, and 
my only fear was that we who were over there would not have 
wisdom enough to play the part. Delegations from literally all 
parts of the world came to seek interviews with me as the 
spokesman of America, and there was always a plea that 
America should lead; that America should suggest. I remem- 
ber saying to one of the delegations, which seemed to me more 
childlike in its confidence than the rest, I beg that you gentle- 
men will not expect the impossible. America will do everything 
that she can, but she can not do some of the things that you are 
expecting of her. My chief fear is to disappoint, because you are 
expecting what can not be realized’ My fear was not that 
America would not prove true to herself, but that the things 
expected of her were so ideal that in this practical world, full 
of obstacles, it would be impossible to realize the expectation. 
There was in the background the infinite gratification at the 
reputation and confidence that this country had won. 

“The world is in that situation industrially, economically, 
politically. The world will be absolutely in despair if America 
deserts it. But the thing is inconceivable. America is not 
going to desert it. The people of America are not going to 
desert it. The job is to get that into the consciousness of men 
who do not understand it. The job is to restore some of our 
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fellow citizens to that large sort of sanity which makes a man 
bigger than himself. We have had a great many successful men 
in America, my fellow citizens, but we have seldom erected a 
statue to a man who was merely successful in a business way. 
Almost all the statues in America, almost all the memorials, are 
erected to men who forgot themselves and worked for other 
people. They may not have been rich, they may not have been 
successful in the worldly sense, they may have been deemed in 
their generation dreamers and idealists, but when they were 
dead America remembered that they loved mankind, America 
remembered that they embodied in those dreamy ideals of theirs 
the visions that America had had, America remembered that 
they had a great surplus of character that they spent not upon 
themselves but upon the enterprises of humanity. A man who 
has not got that surplus capital of character that he spends upon 
the great enterprises of communities and of nations will sink 
into a deserved oblivion, and the only danger is that in his con- 
centration upon his own ambitions, in his centering of every- 
thing that he spends upon himself, he will lead others astray 
and work a disservice to great communities which he ought to 
ha ve served. It is now an enterprise of infection ahead of us 
shall I call it? We bave got to infect those men with the spirit 
of the Nation itself. We have got to make them aware that 
we will not be led; that we will not be controlled; that we will 
not be restrained by those who are not like ourselves; and that 
America now is in the presence of the realization of the destiny 
for which she has been waiting, 

“You know, you have been told, that Washington advised us 
against entangling alliances, and gentlemen have used that as 
an argument against the league of nations. What Washington 
had in mind was exactly what these gentlemen want to lead us 
back to. The day we have left behind us was a day of alli- 
ances. It was a day of balances of power. It was a day of 
‘every nation take care of itself or make a partnership with 
some other nation or group of nations to hold the peace of the 
world steady or to dominate the weaker portions of the world.’ 
Those were the days of alliances. This project of the league of 
nations is a great process of disentanglement. I was reading 
only this morning what a friend of mine reminded me of, a 
speech that President McKinley made the day before he was 
assassinated, and in several passages of that speech you see the 
dawn of this expectation in his humane mind. His whole 
thought was against isolation. His whole thought was that we 
had by process of circumstance, as well as of interest, become 
partners with the rest of the world. His thought was that the 
world had grown little by quickened methods of intercommuni- 
cation. His whole thought was that the better we knew each 
other and the closer we drew together, the more certain it 
would be that the processes of arbitration would be adopted; 
that men would not fight but would talk things over; that they 
would realize their community of interest; and shot all through 
that speech you see the morning light of just such a day as this. 
It would look as if the man had been given a vision just before 
he died—one of the sweetest and most humane souls that have 
been prominent in our affairs, a man who thought with his head 
and with his heart. This new day was dawning upon his heart, 
and his intelligence was beginning to draw the lines of the new 
picture which has been completed and sketched in a construc- 
tive document that we shall adopt and that, having adopted it, 
we shall find to reflect a new glory upon the things that we did. 
Then what significance will attach to the boy’s sword or the 
boy’s musket over the mantelpiece—not merely that he heat 
Germany but that he redeemed the world.” 


THE PRESIDENT AT a ANGELES, CALIF., SEPTEMBEL 

“Mr. Mayor, Mrs. Cowles, my fellow countrymen, I esteem it 
a great privilege to stand before this andience, and I esteem it 
one of the most interesting occasions that I have had to expound 
a theme so great that I am always afraid that I am inadequate 
to its exposition. I esteem it a privilege to be in the presence 
that I find myself in, on the stage with this committee of gentle- 
men representing the nations with whom we have been asso- 
ciated in the war, with these men who saved the Union and with 
these men who saved the world. 

„ feel that there is a certain sense in which I am rendering 
my account to the soldiers and sailors whose Commander in 
Chief I have been, for I sent them across the sea believing that 
their errand was not only to defeat Germany but also to redeem 
the world from the danger to which Germany had exposed it, to 
make the world a place in which arbitration, discussion, the 
processes of peace, the processes of justice should supplant the 
brutal es of war. I came back from the other side proud 
that I was bringing with me a document which contained a great 
constructive plan to accomplish that very thing. It is a matter 
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of unaffected amazement on my part, my fellow citizens, that 


there should be men in high station who oppose its adoption. 
It is a matter of amazement that they should devote their 
scrutiny to certain details and forget the majesty of the plan, 
that they should actually have made is necessary that I should 
go throughout the country telling the people of the United States 
what is in the treaty of peace. For they have not told you. 
They have given you no conception of its scope. They have not 
expounded its objects. They have not shown you how it is a 
people’s and not a statesmen’s peace, They have not shown you 
how at its heurt lies the liberation of nations, They have not 
shown you that in it is the redemption of our promise that we 
- were fighting for the right of the weak and not for the power of 
the strong. These promises are redeemed in that great docu- 
ment, these hopes are realized, and the only buttress for that 
great structure is the league of nations. If that should fail, 
there is no guaranty that any part of the settlement will stand. 
If that should fail, nations will once more sink back into that 
slough of despond in which they formerly struggled, suspecting 
one another, rivaling one another in preparation for war, intrigu- 
ing against one another, plotting against the weak in order to 
supplement the power of the strong. 

“And they did more than that, because mankind is now aware 
that the rights of the greater portion of mankind have not been 
safeguarded and regarded. Do not for a moment suppose that 
the universal unrest in the world at the present time, my 
fellow citizens, is due to any whim; to any newborn passion, to 
any newly discovered ambition. It is due to the fact, the sad, 
the tragic fact, that great bodies of men have throughout the 
ages been denied the mere rights of humanity. The peoples of 
the world are tired of a time with governments that exploit their 
people, and they are determined to have, by one process or an- 
other, that coneerted order of conciliation and debate and con- 
ference which is set up in the great document that we know as 
the covenant of the league of nations. The heart of that docu- 
ment is not in the mere details that you have heard about. The 
heart of that document is that every great fighting nation in the 
world-—for Germany at present is not a great fighting nation— 
solemnly engages that it will never resort to war without first 
having done one or other of two things, either submitted the 
matter in dispute to arbitration, in which case it agrees to abide 
by the verdict, or, if it does not choose to submit it to arbitra- 
tion, submit it to the discussion and examination of the coun- 
cil of the league of nations, before whom it promises to lay all 
the documents, to whom it promises to disclose all the perti- 
nent facts, by whom it agrees all the documents and facts shall 
be published and laid before the opinion of the world. It 
ngrees that six months shall be allowed for the examination of 
those documents and facts by the council of the league and that, 
even if it is dissatisfied with the opinion finally uttered, it will 
still not resort to war until three months after the opinion has 
been rendered. All agree that there shall be nine months of 
deliberate discussion and frank weighing of the merits of the 
case before the whole jury of mankind before they will go to 
war. 

“Tf any ene of them disregards that promise und refuses to sub- 
mit the question in dispute either to arbitration or to discussion, 
or goes to war within less than the nine months, then there is 
an automatic penalty that is applied, more effective, I take leave 
to say, than war itself, namely, the application of an absolute 
boycott. The nation that disregards that promise, we all agree, 
shall be isolated; shall be denied the right to ship out goods 
or to ship them in, to exchange telegraphic messages or mes- 
sages by mail, to have any dealings of any kind with the citi- 
zens of the other members of the league. First, the pressure 
of opinion and then the compelling pressure of economic neces- 
sity—those are the great bulwarks of peace. Do you say they 
are not sufficient? I put this proposition to you: You want in- 
surance against war, Wouldn't you rather have 10 per cent 
insurence than none? If you could get 20 per cent insurance, 
wouldn't you be delighted? If you got 50 per cent insurance, 
wouldn’t you think it Utopian? Why, my fellow citizens, if 
vou examine the provisions of this league of nations, I think 
you will agree with me that you have got 99 per cent insurance. 
That is what we promised the mothers and wives and sweet- 
hearts of these men that they should -have—insurance against 
the terrible danger of losing those who were dear to them, 
slain upon the battle field because of the unhallowed plots of 
autocratic governments. Autocratic governments are excluded 
henceforth from respectable society. It is provided in the cove- 
nant of the league of nations that only self-governing peoples 
shall be admitted to its membership, and the reason that Ger- 
many is for the time being excluded is that we want to wait and 
see whether she really has changed permanently her form of con- 
stitution and her habit of government, 
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mind in reality, if her great people have taken charge of their 
own f'Jairs and will prove it to us, they are entitled to come 
into ectable society and join the league of nations, Until 
then ty are on probation, and to hear some of them talk now 
you wotld think the probation had to be rather long, because 
they do not seem to have repented of their essential purpose. 

“Now, offset against this, my fellow citizens, some of the 
things that are being said about the covenant of the league 
and about the treaty. I want to begin with one of the central 
objections which are made to the treaty, for I have come here 
disposed to business. I do not want to indulge in generalities. 
I do not want to dwell more than it is proper to dwell upon 
the great ideal purposes that lie behind this peace and this 
covenant. I want to contrast some things that have been said 
with the real facts, There is nothing that is formidable in this 
world in public affairs except facts. Talk does not matter. 
As I was saying the other night, if you suspect any acquaintance 
of yours of being a fool, encourage him to hire a hall. Your 
fellow citizens will then know whether your judgment of him 
was right or wrong, and it will not be you that convinced them, 
it will be he who does the convincing. The best way to dis- 
sipate nonsense is to expose it to the open air. It is a volatile 
thing, whereas fact and truth are concrete things and you 
ean not dissipate them that way. Perhaps I may tell a rather 
trivial story. When I was governor of New Jersey I got 
rather reluctant support for a certain measure of reform that 
I was very much interested in from a particular member of 
the senate of the State who, I think, if he had been left to his 
own devices, would probably have not voted for the measure, 
but to whom an influential committee of his fellow townsmen 
came and, so to say, personally conducted his vote, After they 
had successfully conducted it in the way that they wished, they 
solemnly brought him into my office to be congratulated. It 
was a great strain upon my gravity, but I pulled as straight a 
face as I could and thanked him and congratulated him, Then, 
tipping a very heavy wink indeed he said, ‘Governor, they 
never get me if I see them coming first.’ Now, I have adopted 
that as my motto with regard to facts. I never let them get 
me if I see them coming first. The danger for some of the 
gentlemen we are thinking about to-night, but not mentioning, is 
that the facts are coming and they do not see them. My pre- 
diction is that the facts are going to get them and make a very 
comfortable meal off of them. 

“Let us take up some of these things, to grow serious again. 
In the first place, there is that very complex question of the 
cession of the rights which Germany formerly enjoyed in Shan- 
tung Province, in China, and which the treaty transfers to 
Japan. The only way in which to clear this matter up is to 
know what lies back of it. Let me recall some circumstances 
which probably most of you have forgotten, I have to go back 
to the year 1898, for it was in March of that year that these 
cessions which formerly belonged to Germany were transferred 
to her by the Government of China. What had happened was 
that two German missionaries in China had been murdered. 
The central Government at Veking had done everything that 
was in its power to do to quiet the local disturbances, to allay 
the local prejudice against foreigners which led to the murders, 
but had been unable to do so, and the German Government held 
them responsible, nevertheless, for the murder of the mission- 
aries. It was not the missionaries that the German Government 
was interested in. That was a pretext. Ah, my fellow citizens, 
how often we have made Christianity an excuse for wrong! 
How often in the name of protecting what was sacred we have 
done what was tragically wrong! That was what Germany did. 
She insisted that, because this thing had happened for which 
the Peking Government could not really with justice be held 
responsible, a very large and important part of one of the richest 
Provinces of China should be ceded to her for sovereign control, 
for a period of 99 years, that she should have the right to pene- 
trate the interior of that Province with a railway, and that 
she should have the right to exploit any ores that lay within 
30 miles either side of that railway. She forced the Peking 
Government to say that they did it in gratitude to the German 
Government for certain services which she was supposed to 
have rendered but never did render. That was the beginning. 
I do not know whether any of the gentlemen who are criticizing 
the present Shantung settlement were in publie affairs at that 
time or not, but I will tell you what happened, so far as this 
Government was concerned. 

“One of the most enlightened and humane. Presidents we 
have ever had was at the head of the Government—William 
McKinley, 2 man who loved his fellow men and believed in 
justice—and associated with him was one of our ablest Secre- 
taries of State—Mr. John Hay. The state of international 


If she has changed her law was such then that they did not feel at liberty to make 
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even a protest against these concessions to Germany. Neither | 99 years of the lease, and to retain only what other Governments 


did they make any protest when, immediately following that, 
similar concessions were made to Russia, to Great Britain, and 
to France. It was almost immediately after that that China 
granted to Russia the right of the possession and eontrol of 
Port Arthur and a portion of the region of Talien-Wan. Then 
England, not wishing to be outdone, although she had similar 
rights elsewhere in China, insisted upon a similar concession 
and got Weihaiwei. Then France insisted that she must 
have a port, and got it for 99 years. Not against one of those 
did the Government of the United States make any protest 
whatever. They only insisted that the door should not be shut 
in any of these regions against the trade of the United States. 
You have heard of Mr. Hay's policy of the open door. That 
was his policy of the open door—not the open door to the 
rights of China, but the epen door to the goods of America. I 
want you to understand, my fellow countrymen, I am not criti- 
cizing this, because, until we adopt the covenant of the league 
of nations, it is an unfriendly act for any government to inter- 
fere in the affairs of any other unless its own interests are 
immediately concerned, The only thing Mr. McKinley and Mr. 
Hay were at liberty to do was to call attention to the fact that 
the trade of the United States might be unfavorably affected 
and insist that in no circumstances it should be. They got 
from all of these powers the promise that it should not be—a 
promise which was more or less kept. Following that came the 
war between Russia and Japan, and at the close of that war 
Japan got Port Arther and the rights which Russia enjoyed in 
China, just as she is now getting Shantung and the rights her 
recently defeated enemy had in China—an exactly similar 
operation. That peace that gave her Port Arihur was con- 
eluded, as you know, on the territory of the United States—at 
Portsmouth, N. H. Nobody dreamed of protesting against that, 
Japan had beaten Russia. Port Arthur did not at that time 
belong to China; it belonged for the period of the lease to Rus- 
sia, and Japan was ceded what Japan had taken by the well- 
recognized processes of war. 

“Very well, at the opening of this war, Japan went and took 
Kiaochow and supplanted Germany in Shantung Province. The 
whole process is repeated, but repeated with a new sanction. 
In the meantime, after this present war began, England and 
France, not at the same time, but successively, feeling that it 
was essential that they should have the assistance of Japan on 
the Pacific, agreed that if Japan would go into this war and 
take whatever Germany had in the Pacific she should retain 
everything north of the Equator which had belonged to Ger- 
many. That treaty now stands. That treaty absolutely binds 
Great Britain and France. Great Britain and France can not 
in honor, having offered Japan this inducement to enter the war 
and to continue her operations, consent to an elimination of the 
Shantung provision from the present treaty. Very well, let us 
put these gentlemen who are objecting to the Shantung settle- 
ment to the test. Are they ready to fight Great Britain and 
France and Japan, who will have to stand together, in order to 
get this Province back for China? I know they are not, and 
their interest in China is not the interest of assisting China, but 
of defeating the treaty. They know beforehand that a modi- 
fication of the treaty in that respect can not be obtained, and 
they are insisting upon what they know is impossible; but if 
they ratify the treaty and accept the covenant of the league of 
nations they do put themselves in a position to assist China, 
They put themselves in that position for the very first time in 
the history of international engagements. They change the 
whole faith of international affairs, because after you have 
read the much-debated article 10 of the eovenant I advise you 
to read article 11. Article 11 says that it shall be the friendly 
right of any member of the league to call attention at any time 
to anything, anywhere, that threatens to disturb the peace of 
the world or the good understanding between nations upon 
which the peace of the world depends. That in itself constitutes 
a revolution in international relationships. Anything that 
affects the peace of any part of the world is the business of 
every nation. It does not have simply to insist that its trade 
shall not be interfered with; it has the right to insist that the 
rights of mankind shall not be interfered with. Not oniy that, 
but back of this provision with regard to Shantung lies, as 
everybody knows or ought to know, a very honorable promise 
which was made by the Government of Japan in my presence in 
Paris, namely, that just as soon as possible after the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty they will return to China all sovereign rights 
in the Province of Shantung. Great Britain has not promised 
to return Weihaiwei; France has not promised to return her 
part. Japan has promised to relinquish all the sovereign rights 
which were acquired by Germany for the remaining 78 of the 


have in many other parts of China, namely, the right to build 
and operate the railway under a corporation and to exploit the 
mines in the immediate neighborhood of that railway. In other 
words, she retains only the rights of economic concessionaires. 
Personally, I am frank to say that I think all of these nations 
have invaded some of the essential rights of China by going too 
far in the concessions which they have demanded, but that is an 
old story now, and we are beginning a new story. In the new 
story we all have the right to talk about what they have been 
doing and to convince them, by the pressure of the publie opinion 
of the world, that a different course of action would be just and 
right. I am for helping China and not turning away from the 
only way in which I can help her. Those are the facts about 
Shantung. Doesn't the thing look a little different? 

“Another thing that is giving some of our fellow countrymen 
pangs of some sort—pangs of jealousy, perhaps—is that, as 
they put it, Great Britain has six votes in the league and we 
have only one. Well, our one vote, it happens, counts just as 
heavily as if every one ef our States were represented and we 
had 48, because it happens, though these gentlemen have over- 
looked it, that the assembly is not an independent voting body. 
Great Britain has only one representative and one vote in the 
council of the league of nations, which originates all action, 
and its six votes are in the assembly, which is a debating and 
not an executive body. In every matter in which the assembly 
ean vote along with the council it it necessary that all the 
nations represented on the council should concur in the afirma- 
tive vote to make it valid, so that in every vote, no matter how 
many concur in It in the assembly, in order for it to become 
valid, it is necessary that the United States should vote aye. 

“Inasmuch as the assembly is a debating body, that is the 
place where this exposure that I have talked about to the open 
air is to occur. It would not be wise for anybody to go into 
the assembly with purposes that will not bear exposure, be- 
cause that is the great cooling process of the world; that is the 
great place where gases are to be burned off. I ask you, in 
debating the affairs of mankind, would it have been fair to give 
Panama a vote, as she will have, Cuba a vote, both of them 
very much under the influence of the United States, and not 
give a vote to the Dominion of Canada, to that great energetic 
Republic in South Africa, to that place from which so many 
liberal ideas and liberal actions have come, that stout little 
Commonwealth of Australia? When I was in Paris the men I 
could not tell apart, except by their hats, were the Americans 
and the Australians. They both had the swing of fellows who 
say, ‘The gang is all here, what do we care? Could we deny 
a vote to that other little self-governing nation, for it practically 
is such in everything but its foreign affairs, New Zealand, or to 
those tolling—I was about to say uncounted— millions in India? 
Would you want to deprive these great communities of a voice 
in the debate? My fellow citizens, it is a proposition which 
has never been stated, because to state it answers it. But 
they can not outvote us, If we, as I said a minute ago, had 
48 yotes in the assembly, they would not count any more than 
our 1, because they would have to be combined, and it is easier 
to combine 1 than to combine 48. The vote of the United 
States is potential to prevent anything that the United States 
does not eare to approve. All this nonsense about six votes 
and one yote can be dismissed and yon can sleep with perfect 
quiet. In order that I may not be said to have misled you, I 
must say that there is one matter upon which the assembly can 
vote, and which it can decide by a two-thirds majority with- 
out the eencurrence of all the States represented in the council, 
and that is the admission of new members to the league. 

“Then, there is that passion that some gentlemen have con- 
ceived, that we should never live with anybody else, Lou can 
call it the policy of isolation or the policy of tuking care of 
yourself, or you can give any name you choose to what is thor- 
oughly impossible and selfish. I say it is impossible, my fellow 
citizens. When men tell you that we are, by going into the 
league of nations, reversing the policy of the United States, 
they have not thought the thing out. The statement is not 
true. The facts of the world have changed. It is impossible 
for the United States to be isolated. It is impossible for the 
United States to play a lone hand, because it has gone partners 
with all the rest of the world with regard to every great inter- 
est that it is connected with. What are you going to du? Give 
up your foreign markets? Give up your influence in the affairs 
of other nations and arm yourselves to the teeth and double 
your taxes and be ready to spring instead of ready to co- 
operate? We are tied into the rest of the world by kinship, by 
sympathy, by interest in every great enterprise of human af- 
fairs. The United States has become the economic center of the 
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world, the financial center. Our economic engagements run 
everywhere, into every part of the globe. Our assistance is 
essential to the establishment of normal conditions through- 
out the world. Our advice is constantly sought. Our standards 
of labor are being extended to all parts of the world just so 
fast as they can be extended. America is the breeding center 
for all the ideas that are now going to fecundate the great 
future. You can no more separate yourselves from the rest of 
the world than you can take all the tender roofs of a great tree 
out of the earth and expect the tree to live. All the tendrils 
of our life, economic and social and every other, are interlaced 
in a way that is inextricable with the similar tendrils of the 
rest of mankind. The only question which these gentlemen 
can ask us to decide is this: Shall! we exercise our influence in 
the world, which can henceforth be a profound and controlling 
influence, at a great advantage or at an insuperable disadvan- 
tage? That is the only question that you can ask. As I put 
it the other night, you have got this choice: You have got to be 
either provincials, little Americans, or big Americans, states- 
men. You have got to be either ostriches with your heads in 
the sands or eagles. I doubt if the comparison, with the head 
in the sands, is a good one, because I think even an ostrich 
can think in the sand. What he does not know is that people 
are looking at the rest of him. Our choice is in the bird king- 
dom, and I haye in my mind’s eye a future in which it will seem 
that the eagle has been misused. You know that it was a 
double-headed eagle that represented the power of Austria- 
Hungary, you have heard of the eagles of Germany, but the 
only proper symbol of the eagle is the symbol for which we use 
it—as the bird of liberty and justice and peace. 

“I want to put it as a business proposition, if I am obliged to 
come down as low as that, for I do not like in debating the great 
traditions of a free people to bring the debate down to the basis 
of dollars and cents; but if you want to bring it down to that, if 
anybody wants to bring it down to that, reason it out on that 
line. Is it easier to trade with a man who suspects and dislikes 
you or with one who trusts you? Is it easier to deal with a man 
with a grouch or with a man who opens his mind and his oppor- 
tunities to you and treats you like a partner and a friend? There 
is nothing which can more certainly put a drop of acid into every 
relationship we have in the world than ‘if we now desert our 
former associates in this war. That is exactly what we should 
be doing if we rejected this treaty, and that is exactiy what, 
speaking unwisely and too soon, the German leaders have ap- 
prised us that they want us to do. No part of the world has been 
So pleased by our present hesitation as the leaders of Germany, 
because their hope from the first has been that sooner or later 
we would fall out with our associates. Their hope was to divide 
us before the fighting stopped, and now their hope is to divide 
us after the fighting. You read how a former German privy 
councillor, I believe he was, said in an interview the other day 
that these debates in the Senate looked to him like the dawn of 
anew day. A new day for the world? No; a new day for the 
hopes of Germany, because he saw what anybody can see who 
lifts his eyes and looks in the future—two isolated nations; one 
isolated nation on probation, and then two, the other a nation 
infinitely trusted, infinitely believed in, that had given magnifi- 
cent purpose of its mettle and of its trustworthiness, now draw- 
ing selfishly and suspiciously apart and saying, Tou may deceive 
us, you may draw us into broils, you may get us into trouble; 
we will take care of ourselves, we will trade with you and we 
will trade on you.’ The thing is inconceivable. America is no 
quitter, and least of all is she a quitter in a great moral enter- 
prise where her conscience is involved. The only immortal thing 
about America is her conscience. America is not going to be 
immortal because she has immense wealth. Other great nations 
had immense wealth and went down in decay and disgrace, be- 
eause they had nothing else. America is great because of the 
ideas she has conceived. America is great because of the pur- 
poses she has set herself to achieve. America is great because 
she has seen visions that other nations have not seen, and the one 
enterprise that does engage the steadfast loyalty and support of 
the United States is an enterprise for the liberty of mankind. 

“How can we make the purpose evident? I was saying in 
one place to-night that my dear father had once taught me 
that there was no use trying to reason out of a man what 
reason did not put in him, and yet here to-night I am trying to 
apply the remedy of reason. We must look about and find some 
other remedy, because in matters of this sort remedies are 
always homeopathic—like must cure like. Men must be made 
to see the great impulses of the Nation in such a fashion that 
they will not dare to resist them. I do not mean by any threat 
of political disaster. Why, my fellow citizens, may I indulge 
in a confidence? I have had men politically disposed say to me, 


as a Democrat, This is all to the good. These leaders of the 
Republican Party in Washington are going to ruin the party, 
They seem to think that I will be pleased. I do not want to 
see the great Republican Party misrepresented and misled. I 
do not want to see any advantage reaped by the party I am 
& member of because another great party has been misrepre- 
sented, because I believe in the loyalty and Americanism and 
high ideals of my fellow citizens who are Republicans just as 
much as I believe in those things in Democrats. It seems 
almost absurd to say that; of course I do. When we get to 
the borders of the United States we are neither Republicans nor 
Democrats. It is our privilege to scrap inside the family just 
as much as we please, but it is our duty as a Nation in those 
great matters of international concern which distinguish us to 
subordinate all such differences and to be a united family and 
all speak with one voice what we all know to be the high con- 
ceptions of American manhood and womanhood. 

“There is a tender side to this great subject. Have these 
gentlemen no hearts? Do they forget the sons that are dead in 
France? Do they forget the great sacrifice that this Nation 
has made? My friends, we did not go to France to fight for 
anything special for America. We did not send men 3, miles 
away to defend our own territory. We did not take up the 
gage that Germany had thrown down to us because America 
was being specially injured. America was not being specially 
injured. We sent those men over there because free people 
everywhere were in danger and we had always been, and will 
always be, the champion of right and of liberty. That is the 
glory of these men that sit here, The hardest thing that I 
had to do, and the hardest thing that a lot of you had to do, 
was to continue to wear civilian clothes during the war, not to 
don a uniform, not to risk something besides reputation—risk 
life and everything. We knew that an altar had been erected 
upon which that sacrifice could be made more gloriously than 
upon any other altar that had ever been lifted among mankind, 
and we desired to offer ourselves as a sacrifice for humanity. 
And that is what we shall do, my fellow citizens. AN the mists 
will pass away. A number of halls are being hired. All the 
gases are being burned off; and when you come down, as the 
gases have passed away, to the solid metal of which this Nation 
is made, it will shine as lustrously and bright as it has ever 
shone throughout the history of the Nation we love and the 
Nation we will always consecrate ourselves to redeem.” 


THE PRESIDENT FROM REAR PLATFORM, SACRAMENTO, CALIF., SEPTEMRER 
22, 1919, E 

“My fellow countrymen, it is impossiblé in these circum- 
stances for me to attempt a speech, but I can not let the occa- 
sion go by without telling you how strong it makes my heart 
that you should have given me so extraordinary and delightful 
a welcome as this. It is the more delightful to me because I 
believe that it is not only a desire to welcome me, but a desire 
to show your interest and your support of the great cause I 
have come out to advocate. The happy circumstance of this 
journey is that I have not come out to advocate anything 
personal to myself; that I have not come out to seek the for- 
tunes of any man or group of men, but to seek the safety and 
the guaranted peace of mankind. We undertook a great war 
for a definite purpose. That definite purpose is carried out in 
a great treaty. I have brought the treaty back, and we must 
not much longer hesitate to ratify it, because that treaty is 
the guaranty of peace; it is the guaranty of permanent peace, 
for all the great fighting nations of the world are combined in 
it to maintain a just settlement. Without this treaty, without 
the covenant of the league of nations which it contains, we 
would simply sink back into that slough of despond in which 
mankind was before this war began, with the threat of war 
and of terror constantly over them. We can not go back. We 
will not go back. 

“Tt is more than a guaranty of peace. It is a guaranty of 
justice. For example, it affords the only hope that China can 
get of the restoration to herself not only of the sovereignty of 
Shantung, but of the sovereignty which other nations as well 
have taken away from her. It affords the only expectation, 
in similar cases elsewhere, that by the pressure. the terrible, 
irresistible pressure of public opinion throughout the world, 
ancient wrongs will be righted and men will get the chance to 
live that they never had before. It is the first combination of 
the power of the world to see that justice shall reign every- 
where. We can not turn away from such an arrangement, and 
I am sure, my fellow citizens, not only from this great out- 
pouring here, but from the great outpourings I haye seen every- 
where in this country, that the heart of America is right and 
her purpose is irresistible.” 
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THE PRESIDENT FROM REAR OF n AT OGDEN, UTAH, SEPTEMBER 
~ 1919. 

can not make a real speech in the circumstances, but it 
would be ungracious of me if I did not say how delightful I 
have felt the welcome of Ogden to be and how refreshing it is 
to me to come into contact with you, my fellow citizens, in this 
part of the world which I wish I knew much better. You will 
understand that the theme that I have most at heart needs a 
lot of sea room to turn in, and I would despair of making any 
adequate remarks about so great a matter as the treaty of peace 
or the league of nations; but I do find this, my fellow country- 
men, that the thing is very near the heart of the people. There 
are some men in public life who do not seem to be in touch with 
the heart of the people, but those who are know how that 
heart throbs deep and strong for this great enterprise of 
humanity, for it is nothing less than that. We must set our pur- 
poses in a very definite way to assist the judgment of public 
men. I do not mean in any way to coerce the judgment of 
public men, but to enlighten and assist that judgment, for I am 
convinced, after crossing the continent, that there is no sort of 
doubt that SO per cent of the people of the United States are 
for the league of nations, and that the chief opposition outside 
legislative halls comes from the very disquieting element that we 
had to deal with before and during the war. All the elements 
that tended toward disloyalty are against the league, and for a 
yery good reason. If this league is not adopted we will serve 
Germany’s purpose, because we will be dissociated from the na- 
tions, and I am afraid permanently dissociated from the nations, 
with whom we cooperated in defeating Germany. Nothing is so 
gratifying, we now learn by cable, to public opinion in Germany 
as the possibility of their doing now what they could not do 
by arms, separating us in feeling when they could not separate 
us in fact. I for my part am in to see this thing through, be- 
cause these men who fought the battles on the fields of France 
are not now going to be betrayed by the rest of us; we are going 
to see that the thing they fought for is accomplished, and it does 
not make any difference how long the fight or how difficult the 
fight, it is going to be won, and triumphantly won.” 


THE PRESIDENT AT RENO, NEV., SEPTEMBER 22, 1919. 

“Goy. Boyle, Mr. Chairman, my fellow countrymen, the 
governor and your chairman have both alluded to the fact that 
it does not often happen that the President comes to Nevada. 
Speaking for this President, I can say that it was not because 
he did not want to come to Nevada more than once, because 
from the first, when I have studied the movements of the his- 
tory of this great country, nothing has fascinated me so much 
or seemed so characteristic of that history as the movement 
to the frontier, the constant spirit of adventure, the constant 
action forward. A wit in the East recently said, explaining the 
fact that we were able to train a great army so rapidly, that 
it was so much easier to train an American army than any 
other because you had to train them to go only one way. That 
has been true of America and of the movement of population, 
It has always been one way. They have never been returning 
tides. They have always been advancing tides, and at the 
front of the advancing tide have always been the most adven- 
turous spirits, the most originative spirits, the men who were 
ready to go anywhere and to take up any fortune to advance 
the things that they believed in and desired. Therefore, it is 
with a sense of exhilaration that I find myself in this com- 
munity, which your governor has described as still a frontier 
community. You are a characteristic part of this great country 
which we all love. 

“And it is the more delightful to look at your individual 
aspect, because the subject that I have come to speak about 
is a forward-looking subject. Some of the critics of the league 
of nations have their eyes over their shoulders; they are look- 
ing backward. I think that is the reason they are stumbling 
all the time; they are always striking their feet against 
obstacles which everybody sees and avoids and which do not 
lie in the real path of the progress of civilization. Their power 
to divert, or to pervert, the view of this whole thing has made 
it necessary for me repeatedly on this journey to take the 
liberty that I am going to take with you to-night, of telling 
you just what kind of a treaty this is. Very few of them have 
been at pains to do that. Very few of them have given their 
audiences or the country at large any conception of what this 
great document contains or of what its origin and purpose 
are. Therefore, I want, if you will be patient with me, to 
set the stage for the treaty, to let you see just what it was 
that was meant to be accomplished and just what it was 
that was accomplished. 

“Perhaps I can illustrate best by recalling some history. 
Something over a hundred years ago the last so-called peace con- 


ference sat in Vienna—back in the far year 1815, if I remember 
correctly. It was made up, as the recent conference in Paris 
was, of the leading statesmen of Europe. America was not then 
drawn into that general family and was not represented at that 
conference, and practically every Government represented at 
Vienna at that time, except the Government of Great Britain, 
was a Government like the recent Government of Germany, 
where a small coterie of autocrats were able to determine the 
fortunes of their people without consulting them, were able to 
use their people as puppets and pawns in the game of ambition 
which was being played all over the stage of Europe. But just 
before that conference there had been many signs that there 
was a breaking up of that old order, there had been some very 
ominous signs, indeed. It was not then so long ago that, though 
there were but 3,000,000 people subject to the Crown of Great 
Britain in America, they had thrown off allegiance to that 
Crown successfully and defied the power of the British Empire 
on the ground that nobody at a distance had a right to govern 
them and that nobody had a right to govern them whom they 
did not choose to be their government; founding their govern- 
ment upon the principle that all just government rests upon the 
consent of the governed. And there had followed, as you remem- 
her, that whirlwind of passion that we know as the French Revo- 
lution, when all the foundations of French Government not only, 
but of French society, had been shaken and disturbed—a great 
rebellion of a great suffering population against an intolerable 
authority that had laid all the taxes on the poor and none of 
them on the rich, that had used the people as servants, that had 
made the boys and men of France play upon the battle field as 
if they were chessmen upon a board. France revolted and then 
the spirit spread, and the conference of Vienna was intended to 
check the revolutionary spirit of the time. Those men met in 
order to concert methods by which they could make monarchs 
„ safe, not only in Europe but throughout the 
wor 
“The British representatives at that conference were 
alarmed because they heard it whispered that European gov- 
ernments, European monarchies, particularly those of the cen- 
ter of Europe, those of Austria and Germany—for Austria was 
then stronger than Germany—were purposing to extend their 
power to the Western Hemisphere, to the Americas, and the 
prime minister of Great Britain suggested to Mr. Rush, the 
minister of the United States at the Court of Great Britain, 
that he put it in the ear of Mr. Monroe, who was then Presi- 
dent, that this thing was afoot and it might be profitable to 
say something about it. Thereupon, Mr. Monroe uttered his 
famous Monroe doctrine, saying that any European power 
that sought either to colonize this Western Hemisphere or to 
anea with its political institutions, or to extend monarchi- 
institutions to it, would be regarded as having done an 
unfriendly act to the United States, and since then no power 
has dared interfere with the self-determination of the Americas. 
That is the famous Monroe doctrine. We love it, because 
it was the first effective dam built up against the tide of 
autocratic power. The men who constituted the Congress of 
Vienna, while they thought they were building of adamant, 
were building of cardboard. What they threw up looked like 
battlements but presently were blown down by the very breath 
of insurgent peopk, for all over Europe during the middle of 
the last century there spread, spread irresistibly, the spirit of 
revolution. Government after government was changed in its 
character; people said, ‘It is not only in America that men 
want to govern themselves, it is not only in France that men 
mean to throw off this intolerable yoke. All men are of the 
same temper and of the same make and same rights.’ So 
the tide of revolution could not be stopped by the conclusions 
of the Congress of Vienna; until it came about, my fellow citi- 
zens, that there was only one stronghold left for that sort of 
power, and that was at Berlin. In the year 1914 that power 
sought to make reconquest of Europe and the world. It was 
nothing less than the reassertion of that old, ugly thing which 
the hearts of men everywhere always revolt against, the claim 
of a few men to determine the fortunes of all men, the ambition 
of little groups of ‘rulers to dominate the world, the plots and 
intrigues of military staffs and men who did not confide in 
their fellow citizens what it was that was their ultimate pur- 
pose. So the fire burned in Europe, until it spread and spread 
like a great forest conflagration, and every free nation was at 
last aroused; saw the danger, saw the fearful sparks blowing 
over, carried by the winds of passion and likely to lodge in 
their own dear countries and destroy their own fair homes; 
and at last the chief champion and spokesman of liberty, be- 
loved America, got into the war, and said, ‘We see the dark 
plot now. We promised at our birth to be the champions of 
humanity and we have never made a promise yet that we will 
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not redeem.’ I know how the tides of war were going when 
our men began to get over there in force, and I think it is noth- 
ing less than true to say that America saved the world. 

“ Then a new congress of peace met to complete the work that 
the congress of Vienna tried to stop and resist. At the very 
front of this treaty of peace, my fellow citizens, is the covenant 
of the league of nations, and at the heart of that lies this prin- 
ciple, that no nation shall be a member of that league which 
is not a self-governing and free nation; that no autocratic 
power may have any part in the partnership; that no power 
like Germany—such as Germany was—shall ever take part in 
its counsels. Germany has changed her constitution, as you 
know—has made it a democratic constitution, at any rate in 
form—and she is excluded for the time being from the league 
of nations only in order that she may go through a period of 
probation to show that she means what she professes; to dem- 
onstrate that she actually does intend permanently to alter the 
character of her constitution and put into the hands of her 
people what was once concentrated as authority in Wilhelm- 
strasse in Berlin. If she can prove her change of heart and 
the permanency of her change of institutions, then she can 
come into respectable society; but if she can not, she is excluded 
forever. At last the cycle is completed, and the free peoples 
who were resisted at Vienna have come into their own. There 
was not a single statesman at Paris who did not know that 
he was the seryant, and not the master, of his people. There 
was not one of them who did not know that the whole spirit 
of the times had changed and that they were there to see 
that people were liberated, not dominated ; that people were put 
in charge of their own territories and their own affairs. The 
chief business of the congress was to carry out that great pur- 
pose, and at last, in the covenant of the league of nations, the 
Monroe doctrine became the doctrine of the world. Not only 
may no European power impair the territorial integrity or 
interfere with the political independence of any State in the 
Americas but no power anywhere may impair the territorial 
integrity or invade the political independence of another power. 
The principle that Mr. Canning suggested to Mr. Monroe has 
now been vindicated by its adoption by the representatives of 
mankind. 

“When I hear gentlemen ask the question, ‘Is the Monroe 
doctrine sufficiently safeguarded in the covenant of the league 
of nations?’ I can only say that it is, if I understand the Eng- 
lish language. It says in plain English that nothing in that 
covenant shall be interpreted as affecting the validity of the 
Monroe doctrine. Could anything be plainer than that? And 
when you add to that that the principle of the Monroe doctrine is 
applied to the whole world, then surely I am at liberty to say 
that the heart of the document is the Monroe doctrine itself. 
We have at last vindicated the policy of Ameriea, because all 
through that treaty, and you will presently see all through the 
Austrian treaty, all through the Bulgarian treaty, all through 
the Turkish treaty, all through the separate treaty we must 
make with Hungary, because she is separated from Austria, 
runs the same principle, not only that no government can 
impose its sovereignty on unwilling people, but that govern- 
ments which have imposed thelr sovereignty upon unwilling 
people must withdraw it. All the regions that were unwillingly 
subject to Germany, subject to Austria-Hungary, and subject 
to Turkey are now released from that sovereignty, and the 
principle is everywhere adopted that territories belong to the 
people that live on them, and that they can set up any sort of 
government they please, and that nobody dare interfere with 
their self-determination and autonomy. I conceive this to be 
the greatest charter—nay, it is the first charter—ever adopted 
of human liberty. It sets the world free everywhere from 
autocracy, from imposed authority, from authority not chosen 
and accepted by the people who obey it. 

“By the same token it removes the grounds of ambition. 
My fellow citizens, we never undertake anything that we do 
not see through. This treaty was not written, essentially 

„ at Paris. It was written at Chateau-Thierry and in 
Belleau Wood and in the Argonne. Our men did not fight over 
there for the purpose of coming back and letting the same 
thing happen again. They did not come back with any fear 
in their heart that their public men would go back on them 
and not see the thing through. They went over there expect- 
ing that the business would be finished, and it shall be finished. 
Nothing of that sort shall happen again, because America is 
going to see it through, and what she is going to see through 
is this, what is contained in article 10 of the covenant of the 
league. Article 10 is the heart of the enterprise. Article 10 
is the test of the honor and courage and endurance of the 
world. Article 10 says that every member of the league, and 
that means every great fighting power in the world, Germany 


for the time being not being a great fighting power, solemnly 
engages to respect and preserve as against external aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity and existing political independ- 
ence of the other members of the league. If you do that, you 
have absolutely stopped ambitious and aggressive war. There 
is one thing you have not stopped, and that I for my part do 
not desire to stop, and I think I am authorized to speak for a 
great many of my colleagues, if not all of my colleagues at 
Paris, that they do not wish to stop it. It does not stop the 
right of revolution. It does not stop the choice of self-determi- 
nation. No nation promises to protect any government against 
the wishes and actions of its own people or of any portion of 
its own people. Why, how could America join in a promise 
like that? She threw off the yoke of a government. Shall we 
prevent any other people from throwing off the yoke that they 
are unwilling tọ bear? She never will, and no other govern- 
ment ever will, under this covenant. But as against external 
aggression, as against ambition, as against the desire to domi- 
nate from withont, we all stand together in a common pledge, 
and that pledge is essential to the peace of the world. 

“ I said that our people were trained to go only one way, that 
our soldiers were trained fo go only one way, and that America 
will never turn about upon the path of emancipation upon which 
she has set out. Not once, but several times, German orders 
were picked up, or discovered during the fighting, the purport 
of which was to certain commanders, ‘Do not let the Ameri- 
cans capture such and such a post, because if they ever get 
there you can never get them out.’ They had got other troops 
out, temporarily at any rate, but they could not get the 
Americans out. The Americans were under the impression 
that they had come there to stay, and I am under that impres- 
sion about American political purposes. I am under the im- 
pression that we have come to the place where we have got 
in order to stay, and that some gentlemen are going to find 
that no matter how anxious they are to know that the door is 
open and that they can get out any time they want to they 
will be allowed to get out by themselves. We are going to stay 
in. We are going to see this thing finished, because, my fellow 
citizens, that is the only possibility of peace; and the world not 
only desires peace but it must have it. Are our affairs entirely 
in order? Isn’t the rest of the world aflame? Have you any 
conception of the restlessness, of the insubordinate restlessness, 
of the great population of Europe and of great portions of- 
Asia? Do you suppose that these people are going to resume 
any sort of normal life unless their rulers can give them ade- 
quate and ample guaranty of the future? And do you realize— 
I wonder if America does realize—that the rest of the world 
deems America indispensable to the guaranty? For a reason 
of which we ought to be very proud. They see that America 
‘thas no designs on any other country in the world. They keep 
in mind—they keep in mind more than you realize—what hap- 
pened at the end of the Spanish-American War. There were 
many cynical smiles on the other side of the water when we 
said that we were going to liberate Cuba and then let her have 
charge of her own affairs. They said, ‘Ah, that is a very 
common subterfuge. Just watch. America is not going to let 
that rich island, with its great sugar plantations and its unde- 
veloped agricultural wealth, get out of its grip again.” And all 
Europe stood at amaze when, without delay or hesitation, we 
redeemed our promise and gave Cuba the liberty we had won 
for her. They know that we have not imperialistic purposes. 
They know that we do not desire to profit at the expense of 
other peoples. And they know our power, they know our 
wealth, they know our indomitable spirit; and when we put our 
names to the bond then Burope will begin to be quiet, then 
men will begin to seek the peaceful solutions of days of normal 
industry and normal life, then men will take hope again, then 
men will cease to think of the revolutionary things they can do 
and begin to think of the constructive things they can do, will 
realize that disorder profits nobody and that order can at last 
be had upon terms of liberty and peace and justice. Then the 
reaction will come on our own people, because, do you think, 
my fellow citizens, does any body of Americans think, that none 
of this restlessness, this unhappy feeling, has reached America? 
Do you find everybody about you content with our present 
industrial order? Do you hear no intimations of radical 
change? Do you learn of no organizations the object of which 
is nothing less than to overturn the Government itself? We 
are a self-possessed Nation. We know the value of order. We 
mean to maintain it. We will not permit any minority of any 
sort to dominate it. But it is rather important for America, 
as well as for the rest of the world, that this infection should 
not be everywhere in the air, and that men everywhere should 
begin to look life and its facts in the face and come to calm 
counsels and purposes that will bring order and happiness and 
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prosperity again. If you could see the stopped, the arrested 
factories over there, the untilled fields, the restless crowds 
in the cities with nothing to do, some of them, you would realize 
that they are waiting for something. They are waiting for 
peace, and not only for peace but for the assurance that peace 
will last, nnd they can not get that assurance if America with- 
holds her might and her power and all the freshness of her 
strength from the assurance. There is a deep sense in which 
what your chairman said just now is profoundly true. We are 
the hope of humanity, and I for one have not the slightest 
doubt that we shall fulfill that hope. 

“Yet, in order to reassure you about some of the things about 
which you have been diligently misinformed, I want to speak 
of one or two details, I have set the stage now, and I have 
not half described the treaty.. It not only fulfills the hopes of 
mankind by giving territories to the people that belong to them 
and assuring them that nobody shall take it from them, but it 
goes into many details. It rearranges, for example, the great 
waterways of Europe, so that no one nation can control them, 
so that the currents of European life through the currents of its 
commerce may run free and unhampered and undominated. It 
embodies a great charter for labor by setting up a permanent 
international organization in connection with the league of 
nations which shall periodically bring the best counsels of the 
world to bear upon the problem of raising the levels and condi- 
tions of labor for men, women, and children. It goes further 
than that. We did not give Germany back her colonies, but we 
did not give them to anybody else. We put them in trust in the 
league of nations, said that we would assign their government 
to certain powers by assigning the powers as trustees, respon- 
sible to the league, making annual report to the league and hold- 
ing the power under mandates which prescribe the methods by 
whieh they should administer those territories for the benefit 
of the people living in them, whether they were developed or 
undeveloped people. We have put the same safeguards, and as 
adequate safeguards, around the poor, naked fellows in the jun- 
gles of Africa that we have around those peoples almost ready 
to assume the rights of self-government in some parts of the 
Turkish Empire, as, for example, in Armenia. It is a great 
charter of liberty and of safety, but let me come to one or two 
details. 

“It sticks in the craw of a great many persons that in the 
constitution of the league of nations, as it is said, Great Britain 
has been given six votes and the United States only one. That 
would be very interesting if true, but it does not happen to be 
true; that is to say, it is not true in this sense, that the one 
American vote counts as much as the British six. In the first 
place, they have not got six votes in the council of thé league, 
which is the only body that originates action, but in the assembly 
of the league, which is the debating and not the voting body. 
Every time the assembly participates in any active resolution of 
the league that resolution must be concurred in by all the na- 
tions represented on the council, which makes the affirmative 
vote of the United States in every instance necessary. The six 
votes of the British Empire can not do anything to which the 
United States does not consent. Now—I am mistaken—there is 
one thing they can do. By a two-thirds vote they can admit 
new members to the league, but I do not think that is a formid- 
able privilege since almost everybody is going to be in the league 
to begin with, and since the only large power that is not in the 
league enjoys, if I may use that word, a universal prejudice 
against it, which makes its early admission, at least, unlikely. 
But aside from admission of any members, which requires a two- 
thirds vote—in which the six British votes will not count a very 
large figure—every affirmative vote that leads to action requires 
the assent of the United States, and, as I have frequently said, 
I think it is very much more important to be one and count six 
than to be six and count six. So much for this bugaboo, for it is 
nothing else but a bugaboo. Bugaboos have been very much in 
fashion in the debates of those who have been opposing this 
league. The whole energy of that body is in the council of the 
league, for whose every action in the way of formulating policy 
or directing energetic measures a unanimous vote is necessary. 
That may sometimes, I am afraid, impede the action of the 
league; but, at any rate, it makes the sovereignty and the sov- 
ereign choice of every nation that is a member of that league 
absolutely safe. And pray do not deceive yourselves. The 
United States is not the only Government that is jealous of its 
sovereignty. Every other Government, big or little or middle 
sized, that had to be dealt with in Paris, was just as jealous of 
its sovereignty as the United States. The only difference be- 
tween some of them and us is that we could take care of our 
sovereignty and they could not take care of theirs, but it has 
been a matter of principle with the United States to maintain 
thet in respect of rights there was and should be no difference 
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between a weak State and a strong State. Our contention has 
always been, in international affairs, that we should deal with 
them upon thé principle of the absolute equality of independent 
sovereignty, and that is the basis of the organization of the 
league. Human society has not moved fast enough yet or far 
enough yet, my fellow citizens, for any part of that principle of 
sovereignty to be relinquished, by any one of the chief partici- 
pants at any rate. 

“Then there is another matter, that lies outside the league 
of nations, that I find my fellow citizens, in this part of the 
continent particularly, are deeply interested in. That is the mar- 
ter of the cession of certain German rights in Shantung Province 
in China to Japan. I think that it is worth while to make that 
matter pretty clear, and I will have to ask you to be patient 
while I make a brief historical review in order to make it 
clear. In the first place, remember that it does not take any- 
thing from China, it takes it from Germany, and I do net find 
that there is any very great jealousy about taking things from 
Germany. In 1898 China granted to Germany for a period 
of 99 years certain very important rights around Kiaochow 
Bay, in the rich and ancient Province of Shantung, together 
with the right to penetrate the interior with a railway and 
exploit such ores as might be found in that Province for 30 
miles on either side of the railway. We are thinking so much 
about that concession to Germany that we have forgotten thai 
practically all of the great European powers had exacted simi- 
lar concessions of China previously; they already had their 
foothold of control in China; they already had their control 
of railways; they already had their exclusive concessions over 
mines. Germany was doing an outrageous thing, I take the 
liberty of saying, as the others had done outrageous things, 
but it was not the first; at least, it had been done before. 
China lay rich and undeveloped and the rest of the world was 
covetous and it had made bargains with China, generally to 
China’s disadvantage, which enabled the world to go in and 
exploit her riches. I am not now going to discuss the merits 
of that question, because it has no merits. The whole thing 
was bad, but it was not unprecedented. Germany obliged 
China to give her what China had given others previously. 
Immediately thereafter China was obliged, because she had 
done this thing, to make fresh concessions to Great Britain of 
a similar sort, to make fresh concessions to France, to make 
concessions of a similar kind to Russia. It was then that she 
gave Russia Port Arthur and Talien-Wan. 

“Now, remember what followed. The Government of the 
United States did not make any kind of protest against any of 
those cessions. We had at that time one of the most public- 
spirited and humane men in the Executive Chair at Washing- 
ton that have ever graced that chair—I mean William Mce- 
Kinley—and his Secretary of State was a man whom we have 
all always delighted to praise, Mr. John Hay. But they made no 
protest against the cession to Germany, or to Russia, or to 
Great Britain, or to France. The only thing they insisted on 
was that none of those powers should close the door of com- 
merce to the goods of the United States in those territories 
which they were taking from China. They took no interest, 
I mean so far as what they did was concerned, in the liberties 
and rights of China. They were interested only in the rights 
of the merchants of the United States. I want to hasten to add 
that I do not say this even to imply criticism on those gentlemen, 
because as international law stood then it would have been 
an unfriendly act for them to protest in any one of these cases, 
Until this treaty was written in Paris it was not even proposcd 
that it should be the privilege of anybody to protest in any 
such case if his own rights were not directly affected. Then, 
some time after that, followed the war between Russia and 
Japan. You remember where that war was drought to a close— 
by delegates of the two powers sitting at Portsmouth, N. H., 
at the invitation of Mr. Roosevelt, who was then President. 
In that treaty, Port Arthur—China’s Port Arthur, ceded to Rus- 
sia—was ceded to Japan, and the Government of the United 
States, though the discussions were occurring on its own terri- 
tory, made no suggestion even to the contrary. Now, the treaty 
in Paris does the same thing with regard to the German rights 
in China. It cedes them to the victorious power, I mean to the 
power that took them by force of arms, the power which was 
in the Pacific victorious in this war, namely, to Japan, and 
there is no precedent which would warrant our making a pro- 
test. Not only that, but, in the meantime, since this war began, 
Great Britain and France entered into solemn covenants of 
treaty with Japan that if she would come into the war and 
continue her operations against Germany in the Pacifle they 
would lend their whole influence and power to the cession to 
Japan of everything that Germany had in the Pacific, whether 
on the mainland or in the islands, north of the Equator, œ that 
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if we were to reject this provision in the treaty Great Britain 
and France would not in honor be at liberty to reject it, and 
we would have to devise means to do what, let me say with all 
solemnity only war could do, force them to break their promise 
to Japan. 

“Well, you say, ‘Then, is it just all an ugly, hopeless busi- 
ness?’ It is not, if we adopt the league of nations. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States was not bound by these treaties. 
The Government of the United States was at liberty to get 
anything out of the bad business that it could get by persua- 
sien and argument, and it was upon the instance of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that Japan promised to return to 
China what none of these other powers has yet promised to 
return—all rights of sovereignty that China had granted Ger- 
many over any portion of the Province of Shantung—the great- 
est concession in that matter that has ever been made by any 
power that has interested itself in the exploits of China—and 
tu retain only what corporations out of many countries have 
long enjoyed in China, the right to run the railroad and ex- 
tend its line to certain points and to continue to work the 
mines that have already been opened. Not only that, but I 
said a minute ago that Mr. Hay and Mr. McKinley were not at 
liberty to protest. Turn to the league of nations and see what 
will be the situation then. Japan is a member of the league of 
nations, all these other powers that have exploited China are 
members, and they solemnly promise to respect and preserve the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of 
China. Not only that, but in the next article the international 
law of the world is revolutionized. It is there provided that it 
is the friendly right of any member of the league at any time 
to call attention to anything anywhere that is likely to dis- 
turb the peace of the world or the good understanding between 
nations upon which the peaceof the world depends. If we had had 
the covenant at that time, Mr. McKinley could, and I venture 
to say would, have said to Germany, * This is directly none of 
our business, for we are seeking no competitive enterprise of 
that sort in China, but this is an invasion of the territorial in- 
tegrity of China. We have promised, and you haye promised, 
to preserve and respect that integrity, and if you do not keep 
that promise it will destroy the good understanding which ex- 
ists between the peaceful nations of the world. It will be an 
invasion, a violation of the essential principle of peace and of 
justice” Do you suppose for one moment that if the matter 
had been put in that aspect, with the attention of the world 
called to it by the great power of the United States, Germany 
would have persisted in that enterprise? 

“How had she begun it? She had made the excuse of the 
death of two German missionaries at the hands of irresponsible 
mobs in certain Provinces of China an excuse for taking this 
valuable part of China's territory. Ah, my fellow citizens, it 
ynakes anybody who regards himself as a Christian blush to think 
what Christian nations have done in the name of protecting 
Christianity! But it can not be done any more under the league 
of nations. It can not be done without being cited to the bar 
of mankind, and if Germany had been cited to the bar of man- 
kind before she began her recent tragical enterprise she never 
would have undertaken it. You can not expose such matters 
to the cool discussion of the world without disclosing all their 
ugliness, their illegitimacy, their brutality. This treaty sets up, 
puts in operation, so to say, puts into commission the moral 
force of the world. Our choice with regard to Shantung, there- 
fore, is to keep out of the treaty, for we can not change it in 
that respect, or go in and be an effective friend of China. I 
for one am ready to do anything or to cooperate in anything in 
my power to be a friend, and a helpful friend, to that great, 
thoughtful, ancient, interesting, helpless people—in capacity, 
in imagination, in industry, in numbers one of the greatest 
peoples in the world and entitled to the wealth that lies under- 
neath their feet and all about them in that land which they 
have not as yet known how to bring to its development. ‘ 

“There are other things that have troubled the opponents of 
the league. One thing is they want to be sure they can get out. 
That does not interest me very much. If I go into a thing, my 
first thought is not how I can get out. My first thought is not 
how I can scuttle, but how I can help, how I can be effective 
in the game, how I can make the influence of America tell for 
the guidance and salvation of the world—not how I can keep 
out of trouble. I want to get into any kind of trouble that will 
help liberate mankind. I do not want always to be thinking 
about my skin or my pocketbook or my friendships. Is it just 
as comfortable to die quietly in your bed, never having done 
anything worth anything, as to die as some of those fellows 
that we shall always love when we remember them died upon 
the field of freedom? Is there any choice? Do you think any- 
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body outside the family is going to be interested in any souvenir 
of you after you are dead? They are going to be interested in 
souvenirs of the boys in khaki, whether they are of their family 
or not. They are going to touch with reverence any sword or 
musket or rapid-fire gun or cannon that was fired for liberty 
upon the fields of France. {í am not thinking of sitting by the 
door and keeping my hand on the knob, but if you want to do 
that you can get out any time you want to. There is absolutely 
nothing in the covenant to prevent you. I was present at its 
formulation, and I know what I am talking about, besides being 
able to understand the English language. It not only meant 
this, but said it, that any nation can, upon two years’ notice, 
withdraw at any time, provided that at the time it withdraws 
it has fulfilled its international obligations and its obligations 
under the covenant, but it does not make anybody judge as to 
whether it has fulfilled those obligations, except the nation that 
withdraws. 

“The only thing that can ever keep you in the league is being 
ashamed to get out. You can get out whenever you want to 
after two years’ notice, and the only risk you run is having the 
rest of the world think you ought not to have got out. I, for 
my part, am not very sensitive about that. because I have a 
memory. I have read the history of the United States. We 
are in the habit of keeping our international obligations, and I 
do not believe that there will ever come a time when any just 
question can be raised as to whether we have fulfilled them or 
not. Therefore, I am not afraid to go before the jury of man- 
kind at any time on the record of the United States with regard 
to the fulfillment of its international obligations; and when 
these gentlemen who are criticizing it once feel, if they ever 
should feel, the impulse of courage instead of the impulse of 
cowardice, they will realize how much better it feels. Your 
blood is at least warm and comfortable, and the red corpuscles 
are in command, when you have got some spunk in you; but 
when you have not, when you are afraid somebody is going to 
put over something on you, you are furtive and go about looking 
out for things, and your blood is cold and you shiver when you 
turn a dark corner. That is not a picture of the United States. 
When I think of these great frontier communities, I fancy I can 
hear the confident tread, tread, tread of the great hosts that 
crossed this continent. They were not afraid of what they were 
going to find in the next canyon. They were not looking over 
their shoulders to see if the trail was clear behind them. They 
were making a trail in front of them and they had not the least 
notion of going back. 8 

“What I have come to suggest to you, my fellow citizens, is 
that you do what I am sure all the rest of our fellow country- 
men are doing—clear the deck of these criticisms, that really 
have nothing in them, and look at the thing in its large aspect, 
in its majesty. Particularly, look at it as a fulfillment of the 
destiny of the United States, for it is nothing less. At lust, 
after this long century and more of blood and terror, the world 
has come to the vision that that little body of 3,000,000 people, 
strung along the Atlantic coast of this continent, had in that 
far year 1776. Men in Europe laughed at them, at this little 
handful of dreamers, this little body of men who talked dog- 
matically about liberty, and since then that fire which they 
started on that little coast has consumed every autocratic gov- 
ernment in the world, every civilized autocratic government, 
and now al last the flame has leaped to Berlin, and there is the 
funeral pyre of the German Empire.” : 


THE PRESIDENT AT ARERR SALT LAKE CITY, 
„ 1919. 

“Gov. Bamberger, President Grant, my fellow countrymen, it 
is indeed inspiring to stand before this great audience, and yet 
I feel that I have come to present a theme which deserves the 
greatest of all audiences. I must admit to a very considerable 
degree of unaffected diffidence in presenting this theme, because 
the theme is so much bigger than any man's capacity to pre- 
sent it adequately. It is a theme which must engage the en- 
thusiastic support of every lover of humanity and every man 
who professes Christian conviction, because we are now as a 
nation to make what I can not help characterizing as the most 
critical decision we have ever made in the history of America. 
We sent our boys across the sea to defeat the purposes of Ger- 
many, but we engaged that after we had defeated the pur- 
poses of Germany we would complete what they had begun 
and effect such arrangements of international concert as would 
make it impossible for any such attempt ever to be made again, 
The question therefore is, Shall we see it through or shall we 
now at this most critical juncture of the whole transaction turn 
away from our associates in the war and decline to complete 
and fulfill our sacred promise to mankind? 
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“I have now crossed the continent, my fellow countrymen, 
and am on my way East again, and I feel qualified to ren- 
der testimony as to the attitude of this great Nation toward 


the covenant of the league. I say without the slightest hesita-. 


tion that an overwhelmnig majority of our fellow countrymen 
purpose that this covenant shall be adopted. One by one the 
objections to it have melted away. One by one it has become 
evident that the objections urged against it were without suffi- 
cient foundation. One by one it has become impossible to sup- 
port them as objections, and at last we come to the point of 
critical choice as to the very heart of the whole matter. 

“You know it troubled some of our public men because they 
were afraid it was not perfectly clear that we could withdraw 
from this arrangement whenever we wanted to. There is no 
justification for doubt in any part of the language of the cove- 
nant on that point. The United States is at liberty to with- 
draw at any time upon two years’ notice, the only restriction 
being that when it withdraws it shall have fulfilled its inter- 
national obligations and its obligations under the covenant of 
the league, but it is left to its own conscience and to no other 
tribunal whatever to determine whether those obligations have 
been fulfilled or not. I, for one, am not afraid of the judgment 
of mankind with regard to matters of this sort. The United 
States never has failed to fulfill its international obligations. 
It never will fail, and I am ready to go to the great jury of 
humanity upon that matter at any time that within our judg- 
ment we should withdraw from this arrangement. But I am 
not one of those who, when they go into a great enterprise, think 
first of how they are going to get out of it. I think first of 
how I am going to stay in it and how, with the power and 
influence I can command, I am going to promote the objects of 
the great concert and association which is being formed. And 
that is the temper of America. 

“T was quoting the other night the jest ef an American wit 
who, commenting upon the extraordinary rapidity with which we 
had trained an army, said that it was easier to train an army in 
America than anywhere else; it took less time, beeause you had 
to train them to go only one way. They showed the effects of 
the training. They went only one way, and the issues that we 
are now debating were really decided at Chateau-Thierry and 
Belleau Wood and in the Argonne. We are now put to the test 
by these men who fought, as they were put to the test by those 
of us who ordered ‘them to the field of battle. And the people 
of the United States have the same training as their army; 
they do not look back, they go only one way. 

“The doubt as to whether some superior authority to our 
own Congress could intervene in matters of domestic policy is 
also removed, The language of the covenant expressly excludes 
the authorities of the league from taking any action or ex- 
pressing any judgment with regard to domestic policies like 
immigration, like naturalization, like the tariff, like all of those 
things which have lain at the center so often of our political 
action and of our choice of policy. 

Nobody doubts any longer that the eovenant gives explicit, 
unqualified recognition to the Monroe doctrine. Indeed, it does 
more than that. It adopts the principle of the Monroe doctrine 
as the principle of the world. The principle of the Monroe doc- 
trine is that no nation has the right to interfere with the affairs 
or to impose its own will in any way upon another nation in 
the Western Hemisphere, and President Monroe said to the 
Governments of Europe, ‘Any attempt of that ‘sort on the part 
of any Government of Europe will be regarded as an act un- 
friendly to the United States.’ The covenant of the league in- 
dorses that. The covenant of the league says that nothing in 
that document shall be construed as affecting the validity of 
the Monroe doctrine, which means that if any power seeks to 
impose its will upon any American State in North America, 
Central America, or South America, the world now acknowl- 
edges the right of the Government of the United States to take 
the initiative and check that action. 

Ihe forces of objection being driven out of one position after 
another are now centering upon the heart of the league itself, 
I have come here to-night, my fellow countrymen, to discuss 
that critical matter that you constantly see in the newspapers, 
which we call ‘reservations.’ I want you to have a very clear 
idea of what is meant by reservations. Reservations are to all 
intents and purposes equivalent to amendments, I can say, I 
believe with confidence, that it is the judgment of the people of 
the United States that neither the treaty mor the covenant 
should be amended. Very well, then; look at the character of 
the reservations. What does a reservation mean? It means a 
stipulation that this particular Government insists upon inter- 
preting its duty under that covenant in a special way, insists upon 
interpreting it in a way in which other Goyernments, it may be, 
do not interpret it. This thing, when we ratify it, is a contract, 


You can not alter so much as the words of a contract without 
the consent of the other parties. Any reservation will have to 
be carried to all the other signatories, Germany included, and 
we shall have to get the consent of Germany, among the rest, to 
read this covenant in some special way in which we prefer to 
read it im the interest of the safety of America. That, to my 
mind, is one of the most unacceptable things that could happen. 
To my mind, to reopen the question of the meaning of this 
clearly written treaty is te reopen negotiations with Germany, 
and I do not believe that any part of the world is in the temper 
to do that. In order to put this matter in such a shape as will 
lend itself to concrete illustration, let me read you what I un- 
derstand is a proposed form of reservation: 

“The United States assumes no obligation under the provisions of 
article 10 to preserve the territorial integrity or political ependence 
of any other country or to interfere in controversies between other 
nations, whether members of the league or not, or to employ the military 
Aay purpose lion is yuri mae i Congo, whch Wade 
the Constitution has the — power to declare war or authorize the em- 
ployment of the military and naval forces of the United States, shall by 
act or joint resolution so declare. 

That is a rejection of the covenant. That is an absolute 
refusal to carry any part of the same responsibility that the 
other members of the league carry. Does the United States 
want to be in on ‘that special footing? Does the United States 
want to say to the nations with whom it stood in this great 
struggle. We have seen you through on the battle field, but 
how we are done. We are not going to stand by you’? Article 
10 is an engagement on the part of all the great fighting nations 
of the world, because all the great fighting nations are going to 
be members of the league, that they will respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and the 
existing political independence of the other members of the 
league. That is cutting at the heart of all wars. Every war of 
any consequence that you can cite originated in an attempt to 
seize the territory or interfere with the political independ- 
ence of some other nation. We went into this war with 
the sacred promise that we regarded all nations as having _ 
the same rights, whether they were weak or strong, and 
unless we engage to sustain the weak we have guaran- 
teed that the strong will prevail, we have guaranteed that 
imperialistic enterprise may revive, we have guaranteed that 
there is no barrier to the ambition of nations that have 
the power to dominate, we have abdicated the whole position of 
right and substituted the principle of might. This is the heart 
of the covenant, and what are these gentlemen afraid of? 
Nothing can be done under that article of the treaty without the 
consent of the United States. I challenge them to draw any 
other deduction from the provisions of the covenant itself. In 
every case where the league takes action the unanimous vote of 
the council of the league is necessary; the United States is a 
permanent member-of the council of the league, and its afirma- 
tive vote is in every case necessary for every uffirmative, or for 
that matter every negative, action. : 

Let us go into particulars. These gentlemen say, ‘We do not 
want the United States drawn into every little European 
squabble.’ Of course, we do not, and under the league of nations 
it is entirely within our choice whether we will be or not. The 
normal processes of the action of the league are certainly to be 
this: When trouble arises in the Balkans, when somebody sets 
up a fire somewhere in central Europe among those little 
nations, which are for the time being looking upon one another 
with a good deal of jealousy and suspicion, because the passions 
of the world have not cooled—whenever that happens, the coun- 
cil of the league will confer as to the best methods of putting out 
the fire. If you want to put out a fire in Utah, you do not send 
to Oklahoma for the fire engine. If you want to put out a fire in 
the Balkans, if you want to stamp out the smouldering flame in 
some part of central Europe, you do not send to the United 
States for troops. ‘The council of the league selects the powers 
which are most ready, most available, most suitable, and selects 
them only at their own consent, so that the United States would 
in no such circumstances conceivably be drawn in unless the 
flame spread to the world. And would they then be left out, 
even if they were not members of the league? You have seen 
the fire spread to the world once, and did not you go in? If 
you saw it spread again, if you saw human liberty again im- 
periled, would you wait to be a member of the league to go in? 

My fellow citizens, the whole thing goes directly to the con- 
science of the Nation. If the fight is big enough to draw the 
United States in, I predict that they will be drawn in anyhow, 
and if it is not big enough to bring them in inevitably, they can 
go in or stay out according to their own decision. Why are these 
gentiemen afraid? There is no force to oblige the United States 
to do anything except moral force. Is any man, any proud 
American, afraid that the United States will resist the duress 
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of duty? I am intensely conscious of the great conscience of 
this Nation. I see the inevitableness, as well as the dignity 
and the greatness, of such declarations as President Grant has 
made aligning all the great organized moral forces of the world 
on the same side. It is inconceivable they should be on different 
sides. 

“There is no necessity for the last part of this reservation. 
Every public man, every statesman, in the world knows, and I 
say that advisedly, that in order that the United States should 
go to war it is necessary for the Congress to act. They do not 
have to be told that, but that is not what this resolution says. 
This resolution says the United States assumes no obligation 
under the provisions of_article 10 to preserve the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any other country— 
washes its hands of the whole business; says We do not want 
even to create the presumption that we will do the right thing. 
We do not want to be committed even to a great principle, but 
we want to say that every time a case arises the Congress will 
independently take it up as if there were no covenant and de- 
termine whether there is any moral obligation; and after 
determining that, determining whether it will act upon that 
moral obligation or not, it will act.“ In other words, that is an 
absolute withdrawal from the obligations of article 10. That is 
why I say that it would be a rejection of the covenant and 
thereby a rejection of the treaty, for the treaty can not be exe- 
cuted without the covenant. 

“I appeal, and I appeal with confidence, my fellow country- 
men, to the men whose judgment I am told has approved of 
reservations of this sort. I appeal to them to look into the 
matter again. I know some of the gentlemen who are quoted 
as approving a reservation of that sort; I know them to be 
high-minded and patriotic Americans, and I know them to be 
men whose character and judgment I entirely respect, and 
whose motives I respect as much as I respect the motives of 
any man, but they have not looked into the matter. Are they 
willing to ask the rest of the world to go into this covenant 
and to let the United States assume none of its obligations? 
Let us have all the advantages of it and none of the responsi- 
bilities? Are they willing that proud America should ask for 
special exemptions, should show a special timidity, should ask 
to go into an arrangement depending upon a judgment when its 
own judgment is a different judgment? I confidently believe, 
my fellow citizens, that they will do no such thing. This is 
not an interpretation of the covenant. I have been trying to 
interpret it to you. This is a rejection of the covenant, and 
if this is adopted, the whole treaty falls to the ground, for, my 
fellow citizens, we must realize that a great and final choice is 
between this people. Either we are going to guarantee civiliza- 
tion or we are going to abandon it. I use the word with per- 
haps the admission that it may carry a slight exaggeration, but 
nevertheless advisedly, when I say abandon civilization, for 
what is the present condition of civilization? Everywhere, 
even in the United States, there is an attitude of antagonism 
toward the ordered processes of government. We feel the evil 
influence on this side of the Atlantic, and on the other side of 
the Atlantic every public man knows that it is knocking at the 
door of his government. 

„While this unrest is assuming this menacing form of rebellion 
against authority, of determination to cut roads of force through 
the regular processes of government, the world is waiting on 
America, for—I say it with entire respect for the representatives 
of other governments, but I say it with knowledge—the Govern- 
ment of the United States is the only government in the world 
that the rest of the world trusts. It knows that the Government 
of the United States speaks for the people of the United States, 
that it is not anybody's master, but the servant of a great people. 
It knows that that people can always oblige its governors to be 
its servants. It knows that nobody has ever dared defy the 
public judgment of the people of the United States, and it knows 
that that public judgment is on the side of right and justice 
and of peace. It has seen the United States do what no other 
nation ever did. When we fought the war with Spain there was 
many a cynical smile on the other side of the water when we 
said that we were going to win freedom for Cuba and then pre- 
sent it to her, They said, ‘Ah, yes; under the control of the 
United States. They will never let go of that rich island which 
they can exploit so much to their own advantage.’ When we kept 
that promise and proved our absolute disinterestedness, and, 
notwithstanding the fact that we had beaten Spain until she had 
to aecept anything that we dictated, paid her $20,000,000 for 
something that we could have taken, namely, the Philippine 
Islands, all the world stood at amaze and said, ‘Is it true, after 
all, that this people believes and means what it says? Is it true, 
after all, that this is a great altruistic force in the world?’ 

“And now look what has happened, my fellow citizens, Poland, 
Bohemia, the released parts of Roumania, Jugo-Slavin—there 


are kinsmen, I dare say, of these people in this audience—these 
could, none of them, have won their own independence any more 
than Cuba could have won hers, and they were under an author- 
ity just as reckless in the exercise of its force, just as regardless 
of the people and of humanity, as the Spanish Government ever 
was in Cuba and the Philippines; and by the force of the world 
these people have been liberated. Now the world is waiting to 
hear whether the United States will join in doing for them what 
it sanely did for Cuba, guaranteeing their freedom and saying 
to them, What we have given to you no man shall take way.“ 
It is our final heroic test of character, and I for one have not the 
slightest doubt as to what the result of the test is going to be, 
because I know that at heart this people loves freedom and right 
and justice more than it loves money and material prosperity 
or any of the things that anybody can get but nobody can keep 
unless they have elevation of spirit enough to see the horizons of 
the destiny of man. 

Instead of wishing to ask to stand aside, get the benefits 
of the league, but share none of its burdens or responsibilities, 
I for my part want to go in and accept what is offered to us, 
the leadership of the world. A leadership of what sort, my 
fellow citizens? Not a leadership that leads men along the 
lines by which great nations can profit out of weak nations, not 
an exploiting power, but a liberating power, a power to show 
the world that when America was born it was indeed a finger 
pointed towards those lands into which men could deploy some 
of these days and live in happy freedom, look each other in 
the eyes as equals, see that no man was put upon, that no peo- 
ple were forced to accept authority which was not of their own 
choice, and that out of the general generous impulse of the 
human genius and the human spirit we were lifted along the 
levels of civilization to days when there should be wars no 
more, but men should govern themselves in peace and amity 
and quiet. That is the leadership we said we wanted, and now 
the world offers it to us. It is inconceivable that we should 
reject it. It is inconceivable that men should put any condi- 
tions upon accepting it, particularly—for I speak this with a 
certain hurt pride, my fellow citizens, as an American—par- 
ticularly when we are so safeguarded that the world under 
the covenant can not do a thing that we do not consent to being 
done, Other nations, other governments, were just as jealous 
of their sovereignty as we have been, and this guarantees the 
sovereignty of all the equal members of this great union of 
nations. There is only one nation for the time being excluded. 
That is Germany, and Germany is excluded only in order that 
she may go through a period of probation, only in order that 
she may prove to the world that she has made a real and per- 
manent change in her constitution, and that hereafter, not Wil- 
helmstrasse but the votes of the German people will determine 
the policy of the German Government. 

If I may say so without even by implication involving great 
public men whom I entirely respect, I want to say that the 
only popular forces back of serious reservations, the only popu- 
lar forces back of the impulse to reject any part of this treaty, 
proceed from exactly the same sources that the pro-German 
propaganda proceeded from. I ask the honorable and enlight- 
ened men who I believe thoughtlessly favor reservations such 
as I have read to reflect upon that and examine into the truth 
of it, and to reflect upon this proposition: We, by holding off 
from this league, serve the purposes of Germany, for what Ger- 
many has sought throughout the war was, first, to prevent our 
going in, and then to separate us in interest and purpose froni 
the other Governments with which we were associated. Now, 
shall we by the vote of the United States Senate do for Ger- 
many what she could not do with her arms? We shall be doing 
it, whether we intend it or not. I exculpate the men I am 
thinking of entirely from the purpose of doing it; it would be 
unworthy of me to suggest such a purpose; but I do suggest, I 
do state with confidence, that that is the only end that would 
be gained, because Germany is isolated from the other nations, 
and she desires nothing so much as that we should be isolated, 
because she knows that then the same kind of suspicion, the 
same kind of hostility, the same kind of unfriendliness—that 
subtle poison that brings every trouble that comes between 
nations—will center on the United States as well as upon Ger- 
many. Her isolation will be broken; she will have a comrade, 
whether that nation wants to be her comrade or not, and what 
the lads did on the fields of France will be undone. We will 
allow Germany to do in 1919 what she failed to do in 1918! 

“Tt would be unworthy of me, my fellow citizens, in the 
responsible position into which you have put me, if I were 
to overstate any of these things. I have searched my conscience 
with regard to them. I believe I am telling you the sober 
truth, and I am telling you what I get, not by intuition, but 
through those many voices that inevitably reach the Govern- 
ment and do not always reach you from over sea. We know 
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“ Let me remove another misapprehension about that clause, 


and they are praying that the United States may stand off my fellow citizens. Almost every time it is quoted the words 


from the league. I call upon you, therefore, my fellow citizens, 
to look at this thing in a new aspect, to look upon it not with 
calculations of interest, not with fear of responsibility, but with 
a- consciousness of the great moral issue which the United 
States must now decide and which, having decided, it can not 
reverse. If we keep out of this league now, we can never enter 
it except alongside of Germany. We can either go in now or 
come in later with our recent enemies, and to adopt a reserva- 
tion such as I have read, which explicitly renounces responsi- 
bility under the central engagement of the covenant, is to do 
nothing less than that. 

“I hope that in order to strengthen this impression on your 
minds you will take pains to read the treaty of peace. You 
need not read all of it; a lot of it is technical and you can skip 
that; but I want you to get a picture of what is in this great 
document. It is most too narrow a view of it to think of it 
as a treaty of peace with Germany. It is that, but it is very 
much more than a treaty of peace with Germany ; it is a treaty 
in whieh an attempt is made to set up the rights of peoples 
everywhere, for exactly the lines of this treaty are going to be 
projected—have been projected—into the treaty with Austria, 
into the treaty with Bulgaria, into the treaty with Hungary, 
into the treaty with Turkey. Everywhere the same principle 
is adopted, that the men who wrote the treaties at Versailles 
were not at liberty to give anybody's property to anybody else. 
It is the first great international agreement in the history of 
- civilization that was not based on the opposite principle. Every 
other great international arrangement has been a division of 
spoils, and this is an absolute renunciation of spoils, even with 
regard to the helpless parts of the world, even with regard to 
those poor benighted people in Africa, over whom Germany 
had exercised a selfish authority which exploited them and 
did not help them. Even they are not handed over to anybody 
else. The principle of annexation, the principle of extending 
sovereignty to territories that are not occupied by your own 
people, is rejected in this treaty. All of those regions are put 
under the trust of the league of nations, to be administered for 
the benefit of their inhabitants—the greatest humane arrange- 
ment that has ever been attempted—and the rules are laid down 
in the covenant itself which forbid any form of selfish exploita- 
tion of these helpless people by the agents of the league whe will 
exercise authority over them during the period of their develop- 
ment. 

“Then see how free course is given to our sympathies. I be- 
lieve that there is no region of the world toward whieh the 
sympathies of the United States have gone out so abundantly 
as to the poor people of Armenia, those people infinitely terri- 
fied and infinitely persecuted. We have poured out money, we 
have sent agents of all sorts to relieve their distress, and at 
every turn we have known that every dollar we spent upon 
them might be rendered useless by the cruel power which had 
authority over them, that under pretense of not being able to 
control its own forces in those parts of the empire, the Turkish 
Government might say that it was unable to restrain the hor- 
rible massacres which have made that country a graveyard. 
Armenia is one of the regions that are to be under trust of 
the league of nations. Armenia is to be redeemed. The Turk 
is to be forbidden to exercise his authority there, and Chris- 
tian people are not only to be allowed to aid Armenia but they 
are to be allowed to protect Armenia. At last this great people, 
struggling through night after night of terror, knowing not 
what day would see their land stained with blood, are now 
given a promise of safety, a promise of jnstice, a possibility 
that they may come out into a time when they can enjoy their 
own rights as free people, as they never dreamed they would 
be able to exercise them before. All of the great humane im- 
pulses of the human heart are expressed in this treaty, and we 
would be recreant to every humane obligation if we did not lend 
our whole force and, if necessary, make our utmost sacrifice 
to maintain its provisions. We are approaching the time in 
the discussions of the Senate when it will be determined what 
we are going to say about it, and I am here making this public 
appeal to you und, through you, to gentlemen who have favored 
such utterances as I have read to you to-night, to take a sec- 
ond thought upon the matter, to realize that what they are after 
is already accomplished. The United States can not be drawn 
into anything it does not wish to be drawn into, but the United 
States ought not to be itself in the position of saying, Tou need 
not expect of us that we assume the same moral obligations that 
you assume. You need not expect of us that we will respect 
and preserve the territorial integrity and political independence 
of other nationa’ 


‘external aggression’ are left out of it. There was not a 
member of that conference with whom I conferred who wanted 
to put the least restraint upon the right of self-determination 
by any portion of the human family, who wished to put the 
slightest obstacle in the way of throwing off the yoke of any 
Government if that yoke should become intolerable, This does 
not guarantee any country, any Government, against an attempt 
on the part of its own subjects to throw off its authority, The 
United States could not keep its countenance and make a prom- 
ise like that, beeause it began by doing that very thing. The 
glory of the United States is that when we were a little body 
of 3,000,000 people strung along the Atlantic coast we threw 
off the power of a great empire because it was not a power 
chosen by or consented to by ourselves. We hold that principle. 
We never will guarantee any Government against the exercise 
of that right, and no suggestion was made in the conference that 
we should. We merely onrselves promised to respect the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political independence of the other 
members of the league and to assist in preserving them against 
external aggression. 

“And if we do not do that the taproot of war is still sunk 
deep into the fertile soil of human passion. I am for cutting 
the taproot of war. I am for making an insurance against war, 
and I am prudent enough to take 10 per cent insurance if I can 
not get any more. I would be very pleased to get 25 per cent. 
I would be delighted to get 50 per cent, and here, in conscience, 
I believe we are getting 99 per cent. No man, no body of men, 
ean give you absolute 100 per cent insurance against war any 
more than they can give you 100 per eent insurance against 
losing your temper. You can not insure men against human 
passion, but notice what this covenant does. It provides nine 
months as a minimum for the cooling off of human passion. tt 
is pretty hard to be crazy mad for nine months. If you stay 
erazy mad, or crazy anything else, for nine months, it will be 
wise to segregate you from your fellow citizens. The heart of 
this covenant, to which very few opponents ever draw attention, 
is this, that every great fighting nation in the world engages 
never to go to war without first having done one or the other of 
two things, without having either submitted the point fn con- 
troversy to arbitration, in which case it promises absolutely to 
abide by the verdict or submit it to the council of the league of 
nations, not for decision but for discussion ; it agrees to lay ali 
the documents and all the pertinent facts before the council and 
agrees that the council shall publish the documents and the 
facts to mankind, that it will give six months to the council for 
the consideration of the matter and that, even if it does not 
accept the result, it will not go to war for three months after 
the opinion is rendered. You have nine months in which to 
accomplish all the gentle work of mediation, all the same work 
of discussion, all the quieting work of a full comprehension of 
what the result of bringing the matter to the issue of war would 
be upon the nations immediately concerned and upon the nations 
of the world. And in article 11, which follows article 10, it is 
made the right of any member of the league to call attention to 
anything, anywhere, which is likely to affect the peace of the 
world or the good understanding between nations upon which 
the peace of the world depends. So that, after the storm begins 
to gather, you can call the attention of the world to it, and the 
cleansing, purifying. cooling processes of public opinion will at 
once begin to operate. 

When a very important part of Shantung Province was 
ceded by China to Germany in March, 1898, the Government of 
the United States uttered not a single protest. One of the most 
enlightened and humane men that have ever sat in the executive 
chair was President of the United States, William McKinley. 
One of the ablest Secretaries of State in the long list of dis- 
tinguished men who have occupied that office was associated 
with him as Secretary of State, the Hon. John Hay. They made 
not a single intimation of protest. Why? Because under 
international law as it was, and as it is until this covenant is 
adopted, it would have been a hostile act for them to do any 
such thing unless they could show that the material or political 
interest of the United States. was directly affected. The only 
ground which they insisted upon was that Germany should not 
close Shantung Province to the trade of the United States. They 
could not lift a little finger to help China. They could only try 
to help the trade of the United States. Immediately after that 
cession China made similar cessions to England, to Russia, to 
France, and again no protest, only an insistence that the door 
should be kept open to our goods—not to our moral ideas, not 
to our sympathy with China, not to our sense of right violated, 
but to our merchandise. You do not hear anything about the 
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cessions in that year to Great Britain or to France, because, un- 
happily, they were not unprecedented, as the cession to Germany 
was not unprecedented. Poor China had done the like, not once 
but many times before. What happened afterwards? In the 
treaty between Japan and Russia, after the Japanese-Russian 
war, a treaty signed on our own territory—in Portsmouth, 
N. H.—Port Arthur, the Chinese territory ceded to Russia, was 
transferred to Japan. Here were our own people sitting about, 
here was our own Government that had invited these gentlemen 
to sit at Portsmouth—did they object to Port Arthur being, not 
handed back to China, but handed to Japan? 

„ am not going to stop, my fellow citizens, to discuss the 
Shantung provision in all its aspects, but what I want to call 
your attention to is that just so soon us this covenant is ratified 
every nation in the world will have the right to speak out for 
China. And I want to say very frankly, and I ought to add 
that the representatives of those great nations themselves admit, 
that Great Britain and France and the other powers which 
have insisted upon similar concessions in China will be put in 
a position where they will have to reconsider them. This is 
the only way to serve and redeem China, unless, indeed, you 
want to start a war for the purpose. At the beginning of the 
war and during the war Great Britain and France engaged by 
solemn treaty with Japan that if she would come into the war 
and continue in the war, she could have, provided she in the 
meantime took it by force of arms, what Germany had in China. 
Those are treaties already in force. They are not waiting for 
ratification. France and England can not withdraw from those 
obligations, and it will serve China not one iota if we should 
dissent from the Shantung arrangement; but by being parties 
to that arrangement we can insist upon the promise of Japan— 
the promise which the other Governments have not matched— 
that she will return to China immediately all sovereign rights 
within the Province of Shantung. We have got that for her 
now, and under the operations of article 11 and of article 10 
it will be impossible for any nation to make any further inroads 
either upon the territorial integrity or upon the political inde- 
pendence of China, I for one want to say that my heart goes 
out to that great people, that learned people, that accomplished 
people, that honest people, hundreds of millions strong but 
never adequately organized for the exercise of force, therefore 
always at the merey of anyone who has effective armies or 
navies, always subject to be commanded, and never in a posi- 
tion unassisted by the world to insist upon its own rights. 

“Tt is a test—an acid test: Are you willing to go into the 
great adventure of liberating hundreds of millions of human 
beings from the threat of foreign power? If you are timid, I 
can assure you you can do it without shedding a drop of 
human blood. If you are squeamish about fighting, I will tell 
you you will not have to fight. The only force that outlasts 
all others and is finally triumphant is the moral judgment of 
mankind. Why is it that when a man tells a lie about you 
you do not wince, but when he tells the truth about you, if it 
is not creditable, then you wince? ‘The only thing you are 
afraid of is the truth. The only thing you dare not face is 
the truth. The only thing that will get you sooner or later, no 
matter how you sneak or dodge, is the truth; and the only thing 
that will conquer nations is the truth. No nation is going to 
look the calm judgment of mankind in the face for nine months 
und then go to war. You can illustrate the great by the little. 
I dare say you have taken time to cool off sometimes. I 
know I have. It is very useful for a person, particularly with 
a Scotch disposition like mine, to withdraw from human society 
when he is mad all through and just think about the situation 
and reflect upon the consequences of making a conspicuous ass 
of himself. It is for that reason that I have always said that 
if you have an acquaintance whom you suspect of being a fool, 
encourage him to hire a hall. There is nothing that tests a 
man’s good sense like exposure to the air. We are applying 
this great healing, sanitury influence to the affairs of nations 
and of men, and we can apply it only by the processes of peace 
which are offered to us after a conference, which I can testify 
was taken part in in the knowledge and in the spirit that never 
obtained before in any such conference; that we were not at 
liberty to work out the policy and ambition of any nation, but 
that our single duty and our single opportunity was to put the 
peoples. of the world in possession of their own affairs, 

“So, as much of the case, my fellow citizens, as I can lay 
before you on a single occasion—as much of this varied and 
diversified theme—is laid before you, and I ask your assistance 
to redeem the reputation of the United States. I ask you to 
make felt everywhere that it is useful to make it felt, not by 
way of threat, not by way of menace of any sort, but by way of 
compelling judgment, that the thing for us to do is to redeem the 
promises of America made in solemn presence of mankind when 


we entered this war, for I see a happy vision before the world, 
my fellow countrymen. Every previous international confer- 
ence was based upon the authority of governments. This, for 
the first time, was based upon the authority of peoples. It is, 
therefore, the triumphant establishment of the principle of 
democracy throughout the world, but only the establishment of 
the principle of political democracy. What the world now in- 
sists upon—order and peace in order to consider and in order 
to achieve—is the establishment of industrial democracy, is the 
establishment of such relationships between those who direct 
labor and those who perform labor as shall make a real com- 
munity of interest, as shall make a real community of purpose, 
as shall lift the whole level of industrial achievement above bar- 
gain and sale, into a great method of cooperation by which men, 
purposing the same thing and justly organizing the same thing, 
may bring about a state of happiness and of prosperity such 
as the world has never known before. We want to be friends 
of each other as well as friends of mankind. We want America 
to be united in spirit as well as the world. We want America 
to be a body of brethren, and if America is a body of brethren, 
then you may be sure that its leadership will bring the same 
sort of comradeship and intimacy of spirit and purity of purpose 
to the counsels and achievements of mankind.” 


THE PRESIDENT AT CHEYENNE, WYO., SEPTEMBER 24, 1919. 

“ Gov. Carey, my fellow countrymen, it is with genuine satis- 
faction that I find myself in this great State, which I have 
only too seldom visited, and I appreciate this close con*ict 
with a body of its citizens in order that I may make clear 
some of the matters which have emerged in the discussion in 
the midst of which we now find ourselves. Gov. Curey is quite 
right in saying that no document ever drew upon it more 
widespread discussion than the great treaty of peace with which 
your representatives returned from Paris. It is not to- be 
wondered at, my fellow citizens, because that treaty is a 
unique document. It is the most remarkable document, I ven- 
ture to say, in human history, becanse in it is recorded a com- 
plete reversal of the processes of government which had gone 
on throughout practically the whole history of mankind. The 
example that we set in 1776, which some statesmen in Europe 
affected to disregard and others presumed to ridicule, never- 
theless set fires going in the hearts of men which no influetce 
was able to quench, and one after another the Governments of 
the world have yielded to the influences of democracy. No man 
has been able to stay the tide, and there came a day when 
there was only one bulwark standing against it. That was in 
Berlin and Vienna—standing in the only territory which had 
not been conquered by the liberal forces of the opinion of 
the world, continued to stand fast where there was planted 
a pair of Governments that could use their people as they 
pleased, as pawns and instruments in a game of ambition, 
send them to the battle field without condescending to explain 
to them why they were sent, send them to the battle field to 
work out a dominion over free peoples on the part of a Gov- 
ernment that had never been liberalized and made free. 

“The world did not realize in 1914 that it had come to the 
final grapple of principle. It was only by slow degrees that we 
realized that we had any part in the war. We started the forces 
in 1776, as I have said, that made this war inevitable, but we 
were a long time realizing that, after all, that was what was at 
issue. We had been accustomed to regarding Europe as a field 
of intriguing, of rival ambitions, and of attempts to establish 
empire, and at first we merely got the impression that this was 
one of the usual European wars, to which, unhappily, mankind 
had become only too accustomed. You know how unwilling we 
were to go into it. I can speak for myself. I made every effort 
to keep this country out of the war, until it came to my con- 
science, as it came to yours, that after all it was our war as well 
as Europe's war, that the ambition of these central empires 
was directed against nothing less than the liberty of the world, 
and that if we were indeed what we had always professed to be, 
champions of the liberty of the world, it was not within our 
choice to keep out of the great enterprise. We went in just in 
time. I ean testify, my fellow countrymen, that the hope of 
Europe had sunk very low when the American troops began to 
throng overseas. I can testify that they had begun to fear that 
the terror would be realized and that the German power would 
be established. At first they were incredulous that our men 
could come in force enough to assist them. At first they thought 
that it was only a moral encouragement they would get from 
seeing that gallant emblem of the Stars and Stripes upon their 
fields. Presently they realized that the tide was real, that here 
came men by the thousands, by the hundreds of thousands, by 
the millions; that there was no end to the force which would 
now be asserted to rescue the free peoples of the world from the 
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terror of autocracy ; and America had the infinite privilege of 
fulfilling her destiny and saving the world. I do not hesitate 
to say, as a sober interpretation of history, that American sol- 
diers saved the liberties of the world. 

“I want to remind you of all this, my fellow citizens, because 
it is pertinent to the discussion that is now going on. We saved 
the liberties of the world, and we must stand by the liberties 
of the world. We can not draw back. You remember what hap- 
pened in that fateful battle in which our men first took part. 
You remember how the French lines had been beaten and 
separated and broken at Chateau-Thierry, and you remember 
how the gates seemed open for the advancement of the Germans 
upon Paris. Then a body of men, a little body of men—Ameri- 
ean soldiers and American marines—against the protests of 
French oflicers, against the command of the remote commanders, 
nevertheless dared to fill that breach, stopped that advance, 
turned the Germans back, and never allowed them to turn their 
faces forward again. They were advised to go back, and they 
asked the naive American question, ‘What did we come over 
here for? We did not come over here to go back; we came over 
here to go forward.’ And they never went in any other direc- 
tion. The men who went to Chateau-Thierry, the men who went 
into Balleau Wood, the men who did what no other troops had 
been able to do in the Argonne, never thought of turning back, 
not only, but ‘they never thought of making any reservations 
on their service. They never thought of saying, ‘We are going 
to do this much of the job and then scuttle and leave you to do 
the rest.’ I am here, I am on this journey, to help this Nation, 
if I can by my counsel, to fulfill and complete the task which 
the men who died upon the battle fields of France began, and 
I am not going to turn back any more than they did. I am 
going to keep my face just as they kept their face—forward 
toward the enemy. 

“My friends—I use the words advisedly—the only organized 
forces in this country, outside of Congressional Halls, against 
this treaty are the forces of hyphenated Americans. I beg you 
to observe that I say the only organized forces, because I would 
not include many individuals whom I know in any such charac- 
terization, but I do repeat that it is the pro-German forces and 
the other forces that showed their hyphen during the war that 
are now organized against this treaty. We can please nobody 
in America except these people by rejecting it or qualifying it 
in our acceptance of it. I want you to recall the circumstances 
of this Great War lest wé forget. We must not forget to 
redeem absolutely and without qualification the promises of 
America in this great enterprise. I have crossed the continent 
now, my friends, and am a part of my way back. I can testify 
to the sentiment of the American people. It is unmistakable. 
The overwhelming majority of them demand the ratification of 
this treaty, and they demand it because, whether they have 
analyzed it or not, they have a consciousness of what it is that 
we are fighting for. We said that this was a people's war—I 
have explained to you that it was, though you did not need the 
explanation—and we said that it must be a people’s peace. It 
is u people's peace. I challenge any man to find a contradiction 
to that statement in the terms of the great document with which 
I returned from Paris. It is so much of a people’s peace that 
in every portion of its settlement every thought of aggrandize- 
ment, of territorial or political aggrandizement, on the part 
of the great powers was brushed aside, brushed aside by 
their own representatives. They declined to take the colonies 
of Germany in sovereignty, and said they would consent and 
demand that they be administered in trust by a concert of 
the nations through the instrumentality of a league of na- 
tions. They did not claim a single piece of territory. On the 
contrary, every territory that had been under the dominion 
of the Central Powers, unjustly and against its own consent, 
is by that treaty and the treaties which accompany it abso- 
lutely turned over in fee simple to the people who live in it. 
The principle is adopted without qualification upon which 
America was founded, that all just government proceeds from 
the consent of the governed. No nation that could be reached 
by the conclusions of this conference was obliged to accept the 
authority of a government by which it did not wish to be con- 
trolled. It is a peace of liberation. It is a peace in which the 
rights of peoples are realized, and when objection is made to the 
treaty, is any objection made to the substance of the treaty? 
There is only one thing in the substance of the treaty that has 
been debated seriously, and that is the arrangement by which 
Japan gets the rights that Germany had in Shantung Province 
in China. I wish I had time to go through the story of that 
fully. It was an unavoidable settlement, and nothing can be 
done for China without the league of nations. 

“Perhaps you will bear with me if I take time to tell you 
what I am talking about. You know that-China has been the 
common prey of the great European powers. Perhaps I should 
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apologize to the representatives of those powers for using such 
a word, but I think they would admit that the word is Justified, 
Nation after nation has demanded rights, semisovereign rights, 
and concessions with regard to mines and railways and every 
other resource that China could put at their disposition, and 
China has never been able to say ‘No’—a great learned, 
patient, diligent people, numbering hundreds of millions; has 
had no organized force with which to resist, and has yielded 
again and again and again to unjust demands. One of these 
demands was made upon her in March, 1898, by Germany— 
unjustly made, I will not go into the particulars, but I could 
justify that word ‘unjustly.’ A concession was demanded of 
her of the control of the whole district around Kiaochow Bay, 
one of the open doors to the trade and resources of China. 
She was obliged to yield to Germany practically sovereign con- 
trol over that great region by the sea, and into the interior 
of the Province Germany was privileged to extend a railway 
and to exploit all the deposits of ore that might be found for 
30 miles on either side of the railway which she was to build. 
The Government of the United States at that time, presided 
over by one of the most enlightened and beloved of our Presi- 
dents—I mean William McKinley—and the Department of 
State, guided by that able and high-minded man, John Hay, 
did not make the slightest protest: Why? Not because they 
would not if they could have aided China, but because under 
international law as it then stood no nation had the right to 
protest against anything that other nations did that did not 
directly affect its own rights. Mr. McKinley and Mr. Hay did 
insist that if Germany took control of Kiaochow Bay, she 
should not close those approaches to China against the trade 
of the United States. How pitiful, when you go into the court 
of right, you can not protect China, you can only protect your 
own merchandise! You can not say, ‘You have done a great 
wrong to these people. You have got to say, ‘We yield to the 
wrong, but we insist that you should admit our goods to be 
sold in those markets!’ Pitiful, but nevertheless it was inter- 
national law. All nations acted in that way at that time. 
Immediately following these concessions to Germany, Russia 
insisted upon concessions and got Port Arthur and other terri- 
tories. England insisted, though she had had similar conces- 
sions in the past, upon an additional concession and got Wei- 
haiwai. France came into the game and got a port and its 
territory lying behind it for the same period of time that Ger- 
many had got her concession, namely, 99 years. 

“Then came the war between Russia and Japan, and what 
happened? In a treaty signed on our own sacred territory, at 
Porthmouth in New Hampshire, Japan was allowed to take 
from Russia what had belonged to China, the concession of 
Port Arthur and of Talienwan, the territory in that neighbor- 
hood. The treaty was written here; it was written under the 
auspices, so to say, of our own public opinion, but the Govern- 
ment of the United States was not at liberty to protest and did 
not protest; it acquiesced in the very thing which is being 
done in this treaty. . What is being done in this treaty is not 
that Shantung is being taken from China. China did not have 
it. It is being taken from Germany, just as Port Arthur was 
not taken from China but taken from Russia and transferred to 
Japan. Before we got into the war, Great Britain and France 
had entered into solemn covenant by treaty with Japan that if 
she would take what Germany had in Shantung by force of 
arms, and also the islands lying north of the Equator which 
had been under German dominion in the Pacific, she could keep 
them when the peace came and its settlements were made. 
They were bound by a treaty of which we knew nothing, but 
which, notwithstanding our ignorance of it, bound them as much 
as any treaty binds. This war was fought to maintain the 
sacredness of treaties. Great Britain and France, therefore, 
can not consent to a change of the treaty in respect of the ces- 
sion of Shantung, and we have no precedent in our history 
which permits us even to protest against it until we become 
members of the league of nations. 

“I want this point to sink in, my fellow countrymen: The 
league of nations changes the international law of the world 
with regard to matters of this sort. You have heard a great 
deal about article 10 of the covenant of the league, and I will 
speak of it presently, but read article 11 in conjunction with 
article 10. Every member of the league, in article 10, agrees 
never to impair the territorial integrity of any other member 
of the league or to interfere with its existing political inde- 
pendence. Both of those things were done in all these conces- 
sions, There was a very serious impairment of the territorial 
integrity of China in every one of them, and a very serious 
interference with the political independence of that great but 
helpless kingdom. Article 10 stops that for good and all. Then, 
in article 11, it is provided that it shall be the friendly right 
of any member of the league at any time to call attention te 
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anything anywhere that is likely to disturb the peace of the 
world or the good understanding between nations upon which 
the peace of the world depends, so that the ban would have 
been lifted from Mr. McKinley and Mr. Roosevelt in the matter 
of these things if we had had the covenant of the league; they 
could have gone in and said, ‘ Here is your promise to preserve 
the territorial integrity and political independence of this great 
people. We have the friendly right to protest. We have the 
right to call your attention to the fact that this will breed 
wars and not peace, and that you have not the right to do this 
thing. Henceforth, for the first time, we shall have the 
opportunity to play effective friends to the great people of 
China, and I for one feel my pulses quicken and my heart 
rejoice at such a prospect. We, a free people, have hitherto 
been dumb in the presence of the invasion of the freedom of 
ether free peoples, and now restraint is taken away. I say it 
is taken away, for we will be members of the covenant. Re- 
straint is taken away, and, like the men that we profess to be, 
we can speak out in the interest of free people everywhere. 

“But that is not all. America, as I have said, was not bound 
by the agreements of Great Britain and France, on the one hand, 
and Japan on the other. We were free to insist upon a prospect 
of a different settlement, and at the instance of the United States 
Japan has already promised that she will relinquish to China im- 
mediately after the ratification of this treaty all the sovereign 
rights that Germany had in Shantung Province—the only promise 
of that kind ever made, the only relinquishment of that sort ever 
achieved—and that she will retain only what foreign corpora- 
tions have all over China—unfortunately but as a matter of 
fact—the right to run the railroad and the right to work the 
mines under the usual conditions of Chinese sovereignty and as 
economic concessionaires, with no political rights or military 
power of any kind. It is reaily an emancipation of China, so 
far as that Province is concerned, from what is imposed upon 
her by other nations in other Provinces equally rich and equally 
important to the independence of China herself. So that inside 
the league of nations we now have a foothold by which we can 
play the friend to China. 

“And the alternative? If you insist upon cutting out the 
Shantung arrangement, that merely severs us from the treaty. 
It does not give Shantung back to Cnina. The only way you 
can give Shantung back to China is by arms in your hands, 
armed ships and armed men, sent against Japan and France and 
Great Britain. A fratricidal strife, in view of what we have 
gone through! We have just redeemed France. We can not 
with arms in our hands insist that France break a covenant, 
however ill judged, however unjust; we can not as her brothers 
in arms commit any such atrocious act against the fraternity of 
free people. So much for Shantung. Nobody can get that provi- 
sion out of that treaty and do China any service whatever, and 
all such professions of friendship for China are empty noise, 
for the gentlemen who make those professions must know that 
what they propose will be not of the slightest service to her. - 

That is the only point of serious criticism with regard to the 
substance of the treaty. All the rest refers to the covenant of 
the league of nations. With regard to that, my fellow citizens, 
I have this to say: Without the covenant of the league of na- 
tions that treaty can not be executed. Without the adherence 
of the United States to. that covenant, the covenant can not be 
made effective. To state it another way, the maintenance of 
the peace of the world and the execution of the treaty depend 
upon the whole-hearted participation of the people of the United 
States. I am not stating it as a matter of power. I am not 
stating it with the thought that the United States has greater ma- 
terial wealth and greater physical power than any other nation. 
The point that I want you to get is a very profound point; the 
point is that the United States is the only nation of the world 
that has sufficient moral force with the rest of the world. It is 
the only Nation which has proved its disinterestedness, It is 
the only Nation which is not suspected by the other nations of 
the world of ulterior purposes. There is not a Province in 
Europe in which American troops would not at this moment be 
welcomed with open arms, because the population would know 
that they had come as friends and would go so soon as their 
. errand was fulfilled. I have had delegations come to me, delega- 
tions from countries where disorder made the presence of troops 
necessary, and beg me to order American troops there. They 
said, We trust them; we want them. They are our friends’ 
And all the world, provided we do not betray them by rejecting 
this treaty, will continue to regard us as their friends and 
follow us as their friends and serve us as their friends. It is 
the noblest opportunity ever offered to a great people, and we 
will not turn away from it. 

“We are coming now to the grapple, beeause one question at a 
time is being cleared away. We are presently going to have a 


show-lown, a show-down on a very definite issue, and I want to 
bring your minds to that definite issue. A number of objections 
have been made to the covenant of the league of nations, but 
they have been disposed of in candid minds. The first was the 
question whether we could withdraw when we pleased. That is 
no longer a question in the mind of anybody who has studied 
the language and real meaning of the covenant. We can with- 
draw, upon two years’ notice, when we please. I state that with 
absolutely no qualification. Then there was the question as to 
whether it interfered with self-determination; that is to say, 
whether there was anything in the guarantee of article 10 about 
territorial integrity and political independence which would in- 
terfere with the assertion of the right of great populations any- 
where to change their governments, to throw off the yoke of 
sovereignties which they did not desire to live under. There 
is absolutely no such restraint. I was present and can testify 
that when article 10 was debated the most significant words in 
it were the words ‘against external aggression.’ We do not 
guarantee any government against anything that may happen 
within its own borders or within its own sovereignty. We 
merely say that we will not impair its territorial integrity or 
interfere with its politieal independence, and we will not counte- 
nance other nations outside of it making prey of it in the one way 
or the other, Every man who sat around that table, and at the 
table where the conference on the league of nations sat there 
were 14 free peoples represented, believed in the sacred right of 
self-determination, would not havc dared to go back and face 
his own people if he had done or said anything that stood in the 
way of it That is out of the way. There was some doubt as 
to whether the Monroe doctrine was properly recognized, though 
I do not see how anybody who could read the English language 
could have raised the doubt. The covenant says that nothing 
contained in it shall be construed as affecting the validity of 
the Monroe doctrine, so that by a sudden turn in the whole 
judgment of the world the Monroe doctrine was accepted by all 
the great powers of the world. I know what their first impres- 
sions were about it. I know the history of their change of mind, 
and I know the heartiness and unanimity of the conclusion. 
Nothing can henceforth embarrass the policy of the United 
States in applying the Monroe doctrine according to her own 
judgment. But there was apprehension that some kind of a 
supergovernment had been set up which could some day inter- 
fere in our domestic affairs, say that our immigration laws were 
too rigorous and wrong; that our laws of naturalization were 
too strict and severe; that our tariff policy did not suit the rest 
of the world. The covenant expressly excludes interference with 
domestic questions, expressly states that it shall not be the 
right of any authority of the league to interfere in matters of 
that sort. That matter is cleared away by everybody who can 
understand the elauses in question. 

“There is another matter in that connection I want to speak 
of. The constitution of the league of nations is not often enough 
explained. It is made up of two bodies. One body, which is a 
comparatively large body, is called the assembly. The assem- 
bly is not an originative body. The assembly is, so to Six, 
the court of the public opinion of the world. It is where you 
can broach questions, but not decide them. It is where you 
can debate anything that affects the peace of the world, but 
not determine upon a course of action upon anything that 
affects the peace of the world. The whole direction of the 
action of the league is vested in another body known as the coun- 
cil, and nothing in the form of an active measure, no policy, no 
recommendation with regard to the action of the governments 
composing the league, can proceed except upon a unanimous vote 
of the council. Mark you, a unanimous vote of the council. In 
brief, inasmuch as the United States of America is to be a per- 
manent member of the council of the league, the league can take 
no step whatever without the consent of the United States of 
America. My fellow citizens, think of the significance of that 
in view of the debates you have been listening to. There is not 
a single active step that the league can take unless we vote aye, 
The whole matter is, in that negative sense, in the ability to stop 
any action, in our hands. I am sometimes inclined to think that 
that weakens the league, that it has not freedom of action 
enough, notwithstanding that I share with all of my fellow 
countrymen a very great jealousy with regurd to setting up any 
power that could tell us to do anything, but no such power is 
set up. Whenever a question of any kind with regard to active 
policy—and there are only three or four of them—is referred to 
the assembly for its vote, its vote in the affirmative must in- 
clude the representatives of all the nations which are repre- 
sented on the council. In the assembly, as in the council, any 
Single nation that is a member of the council has a veto upon 
active conclusions. That is my comment upon what you have 
been told about Great Britain having six votes and our having 
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one. I am perfectiy content with the arrangement, since our 
one offsets the British six. I do not want to be a repeater; if 
my one vote goes, I do not want to repeat it five times. 

“And is it not just that in this debating body, from which 
without the unanimous concurrence of the council no active 
proceeding can originate, that these votes should have been 
given to the self-governing powers of the British Empire? I 
am ready to maintain that position. Is it not just that those 
stout little Republics out in the Pacific, of New Zealand and 
Australia, should be able to stand up in the councils of the 
world and say something? Do you not know how Australia 
has led the free peoples of the world in many matters that 
have led to social and industrial reform? It is one of the 
most enlightened communities in the world and absolutely free 
to choose its own way of life independent of the British author- 
ity, except in matters of foreign relationship. Do you not think 
that it is natural that that stout little body of men whom we 
so long watched with admiration in their contest with the 
British Crown in South Africa should have the right to stand 
up and talk before the world? They talked once with their 
arms and, if I may judge by my contact with them, they can 
talk with their minds. They know what the interests of South 
Africa are, and they are independent in their control of the 
interests of South Africa. Two of the most impressive and 
influential men I met in Paris were representatives of South 
Africa, both of them members of the British peace delegation 
in Paris, and yet both of them generals who had made British 
generals take notice through many months of their power to 
fight—the men whom Great Britain had fought and beaten 
and felt obliged to hand over their own government to, and 
say, ‘It is yours and not ours.’ They were men who spoke 
eounsel, who spoke frank counsel. And take our neighbor on 
the north—do you not think Canada is entitled to a speaking 
part? I have pointed out to you that her voting part is offset, 
but do you not think she is entitled to a speaking part? Do 
you not think that that fine dominion has been a very good 
neighbor? Do you not think she is a good deal more like the 
United States than she is like Great Britain? Do you not 
feel that probably you think alike? The only other vote given 
to the British Empire is given to that hitherto voiceless mass 
of humanity that lives in that region of romance and pity 
that we know as India. I am willing that India should stand 
up in the councils of the world and say something. I am 
willing that speaking parts should be assigned to these self- 
governing, self-respecting, energetic portions of the great body 
of humanity. 

“T take leave to say that the deck is cleared of these buga- 
boos. We can get out if we want to. I am not interested in 
getting out. I am interested in getting on. But we can get out. 
The door is not locked. You can sit on the edge of your chair 
- and scuttle any time you want to. There are so many who 
are interested first of all in knowing that they are not in for 
anything that can possibly impose anything on them. Well, 
we are not in for anythng that we do not want to continue to 
carry. We can help in the matters of self-determination, as we 
neyer helped before. The six votes of the British Empire are 
offset by our own, if we choose to offset them. I dare say we 
shall often agree with them; but if we do not, they can not do 
anything that we do not consent to. The Monroe doctrine is 
taken care of. There is no danger of interference with domestic 
questions. : 

“Well, what remains? Nothing except article 10, and that is 
the heart of the whole covenant. Anybody who proposes to cut 
out article 10 proposes to cut all the supports from under the 
peace and security of the world, and we must face the question 
in that light; we must draw the issue as sharply as that; we 
must see it through as distinctly as that. Let me repeat ar- 
ticle 10. I do not know that I can do it literally, but I can 
come very near it. Under article 10 every member of the league 
engages t6 respect and preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political independence of 
the other members of the league, That cuts at the taproot of 
war. The wars of the past have been leveled against the lib- 
erties of peoples and territories of those who could not defend 
them, and if you do not cut at that taproot, that upas tree is 
going to grow again; and I tell you, my fellow countrymen, that 
if you do not cut it up now it will be harder to cut it up next 
time. The next time will come; it will come while this genera- 
tion is living, and the children that crowd about our car as we 
move from station to station will be sacrificed upon the altar 
of that war. It will be the last war. Humanity will never 
suffer another, if humanity survives. My fellow countrymen, do 
you realize that at the end of the war that has just closed new 
instruments of destruction had been invented and were about 
to be used that exceeded in terrible force and destructive power 


any that had been used before in this war? You have heard 
with wonder of those great cannon from which the Germans 
sent shells 70 miles into Paris. Just before the war closed 
shells had been invented that could be made to steer themselves 
and carry immense bodies of explosives a hundred miles into 
the interior of countries, no matter how great the serried ranks 
of their soldiers were at the border, This war will be child’s 
play as compared with another war. You have got to cut the 
root of that upas tree now or betray all future generations. 

“And we can not without our vote in the council, even in 
support of article 10, be drawn into wars that we do not wish 
to be drawn into. The second sentence of article 10 is that 
the council shall advise as to the method of fulfilling this 
guaranty, that the council, which must vote by unanimous 
vote, must advise—can not direct—what is to be done for the 
maintenance of the honor of its members and for the main- 
tenance of the peace of the world. Is there anything that can 
frighten a man or a woman or a child, with just thought or red 
blood, in those provisions? And yet listen. I understand that 
this reservation is under consideration. I ask your very at- 
tentive ear. 

“The United States assumes no obligation under the provisions of 
article 10 to preserve the territorial integrity or political independence 
of any other country or to interfere in controversies between other 
nations, whether members of the league or not, or to employ the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States under any article of the 
treaty for any purpose, unless in any particular case the Congress, 
which under the Constitution has the sole power to declare war or au- 
thorize the employment of the military and naval forces of the United 
States, shall by act or joint resolution so declare. 

“In other words, my fellow citizens, what this proposes is 
this: That we should make no general promise, but leave the 
nations associated with us to guess in each instance what we 
were going to consider ourselves bound to do and what we were 
not going to consider ourselves bound to do. It is as if you 
said, ‘ We will not join the league definitely, but we will join it 
occasionally. We will not promise anything, but from time to 
time we may cooperate. We will not assume any obligations.’ 
Observe, my fellow citizens, as I have repeatedly said to you 
and can not say too often, the council of the league can not 
oblige us to take military action without the consent of Con- 
gress. There is no possibility of that. But this reservation 
proposes that we should not acknowledge any moral obligation 
in the matter; that we should stand off and say, ‘ We will see, 
from time to time; consult us when you get into trouble, and 
then we will have a debate, and after two or three months we 
will tell you what we are going to do.“ The thing is unworthy 
and ridiculous, and I want to say distinctly that, as I read this, 
it would change the entire meaning of the treaty and exempt 
the United States from all responsibility for the preservation of 
peace. It means the rejection of the treaty, my fellow country- 
men, nothing less. It means that the United States would take 
from under the structure its very foundations and support. 

“I happen to know that there are some men in favor of that 
reservation who do not in the least degree realize its meaning, 
men whom I greatly respect, men who have just as much ardor 
to carry out the promises of the United States as I have, and I 
am not indicting their purpose, but I am calling their attention 
tq the fact that if any such reservation as that should be adopted 
I would be obliged as the Executive of the United States to re- 
gard it as a rejection of the treaty. I ask them, therefore, to 
eonsider this matter very carefully, for I want you to realize, 
and I hope they realize, what the rejection of the treaty means— 
two isolated and suspected people, the people of Germany and 
the people of the United States. Germany is not admitted to 
respectable company yet. She is not permitted to enter the 
league until such time as she shall have proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the world that her change of government and change of 
heart is real and permanent. Then she can be admitted. Now, 
her dearest desire, feeling her isolation, knowing all the conse- 
quences that would result, economic and social, is to see the 
United States also cut off its association with the gallant peoples 
with whom side by side we fought this war. I am not making 
this statement by conjecture. We get it directly from the 
mouths of authoritative persons in Germany that their dearest 
hope is that America will now accomplish by the rejection of the 
treaty what Germany was not able to accomplish by her arms. 
She tried to separate us from the rest of the world. She tried 
to antagonize the rest of the world against the United States, 
and she failed so long as American armies were in the field. 
Shall she succeed now, when only American voters are in the 
field? The issue is final. We can not avoid it. We have got to 
make it now, and, once made, there can be no turning back. We 
either go in with the other free peoples of the world to guarantee 
the peace of the world now, or we stay out and on some dark and 
disastrous day seek admission to the league of nations along 
with Germany. The rejection of this treaty, my fellow citizens, 
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means the necessity of negotiating a separate treaty with Ger- 
many, That separate treaty between Germany and the United 
States could not alter any sentence of this treaty. It could not 
affect the validity of any sentence of this treaty. It would simply 
be the Government of the United States going, hat in hand, to 
the assembly at Weimar and saying, ‘ May it please you, we have 
dissociated ourselves from those who were your enemies; we have 
come to you asking if you will consent to terms of amity and 
peace which will dissociate us, both of us, from the comradeship 
of arms and liberty.“ There is no other interpretation. There is 
no other issue. That is the issue, and every American must face it. 

“But I talk, my fellow citizens, as if I doubted what the 
decision would be. I happen to have been born and bred in 
America. There is not anything in me that is not American. I 
dare says that I inherit a certain stubbornness from an ancient 
stock from which I am remotely derived; but, then, all of you 
are derived, more or less remotely, from other stocks. You re- 
member the exclamation of the Irishman who said when he 
was called a foreigner, Lou say we are furriners; I'd like to 
know who sittled this kintry but furriners!’ We were all for- 
eigners once, but we have undergone a climatic change, and the 
marvel of America is its solidarity, is its homogeneity, in the 
midst of its variety. The marvel about America is that, no 
matter what a man’s stock and origin, you can always tell that 
he is an American the minute he begins to express an opinion, 
He may look sometimes like a foreigner, but tap him and you 
will find that the contents is American. Having been bred in 
that way myself, I do not have to conjecture what the judg- 
ments of America are going to be about a great question like 
this. I know beforehand, and I am only sorry for the men who 
do not know. If I did not know the law of custom and of honor 
against betting on a certainty, I would like to bet with them. 
But it would not be fair; I would be taking advantage of them. 

“Tf I may close with a word, not of jest but of solemnity, I 
want to say, my fellow citizens, that there can be no exaggerat- 
ing the importance of this peace and the importance of its im- 
mediate ratification, because the world will not and can not 
settle down to normal conditions, either in America or any- 
where else, until it knows what the future is going to be. If it 
inust know that the future is going to be one of disorder and of 
rivalry and of the old contests of power, let it know it at once, 
so it can make its arrangements and its calculations and lay its 
taxes and recruit its armies and build its ships for the next 
great fight; but if, on the other hand, it can be told that it will 
have an insurance against war, that a great body of powerful 
nations has entered into a solemn covenant to substitute arbitra- 
tion and discussion for war, for that is the heart of the cove- 
nant, that all the great fighting peoples of the world have en- 
gaged to forego war and substitute arbitration and discussion— 
if it can know that the minds will be quieted, the disorders will 
presently cease; then men will know that we have the oppor- 
tunity to do that great, that transcendent duty that lies ahead 
of us, sit quietly down in council chambers and work out the 
proper reforms of our own industrial and economic life. They 
have got to be worked out. If this treaty is not ratified, they 
will be worked out in disorder throughout the world. I am not 
now intimating, for I do not think, that disorder will shake the 
foundations of our own affairs, but it will shake the foundations 
of the world, and these inevitable, indispensable reforms will 
be worked out amongst disorder and suspicion and hatred and 
violence, whereas if we can have the healing influences of as- 
sured peace they will be worked out in amity and quiet and by 
the judgment of men rather than by the passions of men. God 
grant that that day may come, and come soon! Above all, may 
God grant that it may come under the leadership of America!” 

THE PRESIDENT AT AUDITORIUM, DENVER, COLO., SEPTEMBER 25, 1919, 

“Mr. Chairman, my fellow countrymen, I always feel a thrill 
of pride in standing before a great company of my fellow 
citizens to speak for this great document which we shall always 
know as the treaty of Versailles. I am proud to speak for it, 
because for the first time in the history of international con- 
sultation men have turned away from the ambitions of govern- 
ments and have sought to advance the fortunes of peoples. They 
have turned away from all those older plans of domination and 
sought to lay anew the foundations for the liberty of mankind. 
I say without hesitation that this is a great document of libera- 
tion. It is a new charter for the liberty of men. 

“As we have advanced from week to week and from month to 
month in the debate of this great document, I think a great 
many things that we talked about at first have cleared away. 
A great many difficulties which were at first discovered, or 
which some fancied that they had discovered, have been re- 
moved. The center and heart of this document is that great 
instrument which is placed at the beginning of it, the covenant 


of the league of nations. I think everybody now understands 
that you can not work this treaty withcut that covenant. Every- 
body certainly understands that you have no insurance for the 
continuance of this settlement without the covenant of the 
league of nations, and you will notice that, with the single 
exception of the provision with regard to the transfer of the 
German rights in Shantung in China to Japan, practically 
nothing in the body of the treaty has seemed to constitute any 
great obstacle to its adoption. All the controversy, all the talk, 
has centered on the league of nations, and I am glad to see the 
issue center; I am glad to see the issue clearly drawn, for now 
we haye to decide, Shall we stand by the settlements of liberty, 
or shall we not? > 

“I want, just by way of introduction and ċlarification, tu 
point out what is not often enough explained to nudiences in 
this country, the actual constitution of the league of nations. 
It is very simply constituted. It consists of two bodies, a council 
and an assembly. The assembly is the numerous body. In it 
every self-governing State that is a member of the league is 
represented, and not only the self-governing independent States, 
but the self-governing colonies and dominions, such as Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, India, and South Africa, are all repre- 
sented in the assembly. It is in the ussembly that the combined 
representation of the several parts of the British Empire are 
assigned six votes, and you are constantly being told that Great 
Britain has six votes and we have one. I want you to appre- 
ciate the full significance of that. They have six votes in the 
assembly, and the assembly does not vote. That bubble is ex- 
ploded, There are several matters in which the vote of the 
assembly must cooperate with the vote of the council, but in 
every such case an unanimous vote of the council is necessary, 
and, inasmuch as the United States is a permanent member of 
the council, her vote is necessary to every active policy of the 
league. Therefore the single vote of the United States always 
counts six, so far as the votes of the British Empire are con- 
cerned, and if it is a mepe question of pride, 1 would rather be 
one and count six than six and count six. 

“That affords emphasis to the point I wish you to keep dis- 
tinctly in mind with regard to reservations and all the quali- 
fications of ratification which are being discussed. No active 
policy can be undertaken by the league without the assenting 
vote of the United States. I can not understand the anxiety 
of some gentlemen for fear something is going to be put over 
on them. I can not understand why, having read the covenant 
of the league and examined its constitution, they are not satis- 
fied with the fact that every active policy of the league must 
be concurred in by a unanimous vote of the council, which 
means that the affirmative vote of the United States is in every 
instance necessary. That being the case, it becomes sheer 
nonsense, my fellow citizens, to talk about a supergovernment 
being set up over the United States; it becomes sheer nonsense 
to say that any authority is constituted which can order our 
armies to other parts of the world, which can interfere with 
our domestic questions, which can direct our international 
policy even in any matter in which we do not consent to be 
directed. We would be under our own direction just as much 
under the covenant of the league of nations as we are now. Of 
course, I do not mean to say that we do not, so to say, pool our 
moral issues. We do that. In acquiescing in the covenant of 
the league we do adopt, and we should adopt, certain funda- 
mental moral principles of right and justice, which, I dare say, 
we do not need to promise to live up to, but which we are cer- 


tainly proud to promise to live up to. We are not turning any 
corner. always have lived up to them, and we do not intend 
to changey}ur course of action or our standards of action. And 
it is Am an standards of action that are set up in the cove- 


nant of the league of nations. 

“ What is the covenant for? To hear most of the debate, you 
would think that it was an ingenious contrivance for a subtle 
interference with the affairs of the United States: On the con- 
trary, it is one of the most solemn covenants eyer entered into 
by all the great fighting powers of the world that they never 
will resort to war again without first having cither submitted 
the question at issue to arbitration and undertaken to abide hy 
the verdict of the arbitrators or submitted it to discussion by 
the council of the league of nations, laying all the documents, 
all the facts, before that council, consenting that that council 
should lay all those documents and all those facts before the 
world; they agree to allow six months for that discussion, and, 
eyen if they are not satisfied with the opinion, for it is only an 
opinion in that case, rendered by the council, they agree not 
to go to war for three months after the opinion has been ren- 
dered. There you have nine months’ submission to the moral 
judgment of the world. In my judgment, that is an almost 
complete assurance against war. If any such covenant as that 
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had existed in 1914, Germany never would have gone to war. 
The one thing that Germany could not afford to do, and knew 
that she could not afford to do, was to submit her ease to the 
public opinion of the world. We have now abundant proof of 
what would have happened, because it was the moral judgment 
of the world that combined the world against Germany. We 
were a long time, my fellow citizens, seeing that we belonged in 
the war, but just so soon as the real issues of it became ap- 
parent we knew that we belonged there. And we did an unpre- 
cedented thing. We threw the whole power of a great nation 
into a quarrel with the origination of which it had nothing to 
do. I think there is nothing that appeals to. the imagination 
more in the history of men than those convoyed fleets crossing 
the ocean with millions of American soldiers aboard—those 
crusaders, those men who loved liberty enough to leave their 
homes and fight for it upon distant fields of battle, those men 
who. swung out into the open as if in fulfillment of the long 
prophecy of American history. There is nothing finer in the 
records of public action than the united spirit of the American 
people behind this great enterprise. 

“T ask your close observation to current events, my fellow 
countrymen. Out of doors, that is to say, that out of legislative 
halls, there is no organized opposition to this treaty except among 
the people who tried to defeat the purpose of this Government 
in the war. Hyphens are the knives that are being stuck into 
this document. The issue is clearly drawn. Inasmuch as we 
are masters of our own participation in the action of the league 
of nations, why do we need reservations? If we can not be ob- 
liged to do anything that we do not ourselves vote to do, why 
qualify our acceptance of a perfectly safe agreement? There 
can be only one object, my fellow citizens, and that is to give the 
United States a standing of exceptional advantage in the league, 
to exempt it from obligations which the other members assume, 
or to put a special interpretation upon the duties of the United 
States under the covenant which interpretation is not applied to 
the duties of other members of the league under the covenant. I, 
for my part, say that it is unworthy of the United States to ask 
any special privilege of that kind. I am for going into a body of 
equals or staying out. That is the very principle we have been 
fighting for and have been proud to fight for, that the rights of 
a weak nation were just as sacred as the rights of a great nation. 
That is what this treaty was drawn to establish. You must not 
think of this treaty alone. The lines of it are being run out into 
the Austrian treaty and the Hungarian treaty and the Bulgarian 
treaty and the Turkish treaty, and in every one of them the prin- 
ciple is this, to deliver peoples who have been living under sov- 
ereignties that were alien and unwelcome from the bondage 
under which they have lived, to turn over to them their own ter- 
ritory, to adopt the American principle that all just government 
is derived from the consent of the governed. All down through 
‘the center of Europe and into the heart of Asia has gone this 
process of liberation, taking alien yokes off the necks of such 
peoples and vindicating the American principle that you can not 
impose upon anybody a sovereignty that is not of its own choice. 
And if the results of this great liberation are not guaranteed, 
then they will fall down like a house of cards. What was the 
program of Pan-Germanism? You know the formula—from 
Bremen to Bagdad. Very well; that is the very stretch of coun- 
try over which these people have been liberated. New States, 
one after another, have been set up by the action of the confer- 
ence at Paris all along the route that was intended to be the 
route of German dominion, and if we now merely set them up 
and leave them in their weakness to take care of themselves, 
then Germans can at their leisure, by intriguing, by every subtle 
process of which they are master, accomplish what they could 
not accomplish by arms, and we will have abandoned the people 
whom we redeemed. The thing is inconceivable. The thing is 
impossible. 

“We therefore have come to the straight-cut line—adoption 
or rejection. Qualified adoption is not adoption. It is per- 
fectly legitimate, I admit, to say in what sense we understand 
certain articles. ‘They are all perfectly obvious in meaning, so 
far as I can see, but if you want to make the obvious more 
obvious I do not see any objection to that; if by the multiplica- 
tion of words you can make simple words speak their meaning 
more distinctly, I think that that is an interesting rhetorical 
exercise, but nothing more. Qualification means asking special 
exemptions and privileges for the United States. We can not 
ask that, We must either go in or stay out. Now, if we go in 
what do we get? I am not now confining my view to ourselves. 
Ameriea has shown the world that she does not stop to calculate 
the lower sort of advantage and disadvantage; that she goes in 
upon a high plane of principle, and is willing to serve mankind 
while she is serving herself. What we gain in this treaty is, 
first of all, the substitution of arbitration and diseussion for 


war. If you got nothing else, it is worth the whole game to get 

that. My fellow citizens, we fought this war in order that there 

Should not be another like it. I am under bonds, I am under 

bonds to my fellow citizens of every sort, and I am particularly | 
under bonds to the mothers of this country and to the wives of 

this country and to the sweethearts, that I will do everything in 
my power to see to it that their sons and husbands and sweet- 

hearts never have to make that supreme sacrifice again. And 

when I passed your beautiful Capitol Square just now and saw 

thousands of children there to greet me, I felt a lump in my 

throat. These are the little people that I am arguing for. 

These are my clients, these lads coming on and these girls that, 

Staying at home, would suffer more than the lads who died on 
the battle field, for it is the tears at home that are more bitter 

than the agony upon the field. I dare not turn away from the | 
straight path I have set myself to redeem this promise that 1 
have made. 

“Tf you say, What is there? An absolute insurance against 
war?’ I say, ‘Certainly not.“ Nobody can give you an insur- 
ance against human passion, but if you can get a little insurance 
against an infinite catastrophe, is it not better than getting none 
at all? Let us assume that it is only 25 per cent insurance. 
against war. Can any humane man reject that insurance? Let: 
us suppose that it is 50 per cent insurance against war. Why, 
my friends, my calm judgment is that it is 99 per cent insurance 
against war. That is what I went over to Europe to get, and 
that is what I got, and that is what I have brought back. 

“Stop for a moment to think about the next war, if there 
should be one. I do not hesitate to say that the war we have 
just been through, though it was shot through with terror of! 
every kind, is not to be compared with the war we would have 
to face next time. There were destructive gases, there were 
methods of explosive destruction unheard of even during this 
war, which were just ready for use when the war ended—great 
projectiles that guided themselves and shot into the heavens 
went for a hundred miles and more and then burst tons ef ex- 
plosives upon helpless cities, something to which the guns with 
which the Germans bombarded Paris from a distance were not 
comparable. What the Germans used were toys as compared 
with what would be used in the next war. Ask any soldier if 
he wants to go through a hell like that again. The soldiers 
know what the next war would be. They know what the inven- 
tions were that were just about to be used for the absolute de- 
struction of mankind. I am for any kind of insurance against 
a barbaric reversal of civilization. 

„And by consequence, the adoption of the treaty means dis- 
armament. Think of the economie burden and the restraint of 
liberty in the development of professional and mechanical life 
that resulted from the maintenance of great armies, not only in 
Germany but in France and in Italy and, to some extent, in Great’ 
Britain. If the United States should stand off from this thing 
we would have to have the biggest army in the world. There 
would be nobody else that cared for our fortunes. We would 
have to look out for ourselves, and when I hear gentlemen say, 
Les; that is what we want to do; we want to be independent 
and look out for ourselves.’ I say, Well, then, consult your 
fellow citizens. There will have to be universal conscription. 
There will have to be taxes such as even yet we have not seen. 
There will have to be a concentration of authority in the Gov- 
ernment capable of using this terrible instrument. You can not 
conduct a war or command an army by a debating society. You 
can not determine in community centers what the command of 
the Commander in Chief is going to be; you will have to have a: 
staff like the German staff, and you will have to center in the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy the right to take 
instant action for the protection of the Nation.’ America will’ 
never consent to any such thing. 

„Then, if we have this great treaty, we have what the world 
never had before—a court of public opinion of the world. I 
do not think that you can exaggerate the significance of that, 
my fellow countrymen. International law up to this time has 
n the most singular code of manners. You could not men- 
tion to any other Government anything that concerned it unless 
you could prove that your own interests were immediately in- 
yolved. Unless you could prove that it was your own material 
interest that was involved, it was impolite to speak of it. There 
might be something brooding that threatened the peace of the 
world, and you could not speak of it unless the interests of 
the United States were involved. I am going to allude for a 

moment to a matter so interesting that I wish I could develop 
it. This cession in Shantung Province in China, which China 

gave to Germany in 1898, was an iniquitous thing at the outset; 

but our great President, William McKinley, and our great 
Secretary of State, John Hay, did not protest against it. It 

was an outrageous invasion of the rights of China. They not 
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only did not protest, but all they asked was that Germany, 
after she got what did not belong to her, would please not 
close the doors against the trade of the United States. I am 
not saying this by way of criticism. That is all that under 
international manners they had a right to ask. International 
law has been the principle of minding your own business, par- 
ticularly when something outrageous was up; and article 11 
of the league of nations makes matters of that sort everybody's 
business. Under article 11, any member of the league can at 
any time call attention to anything, anywhere, which is likely 
to affect the peace of the world or the good understanding 
between nations upon which the peace of the world depends. 
The littlest nation, along with the biggest—Panama, to take 
one of our own near neighbors—can stand up and challenge 
the right of any nation in the world to do a thing which 
threatens the peace of the world. It does not have to be a big 
nation to do it. 

“The voice of the world is at last released. The conscience 
of the world is at last given a forum, and the rights of men 
not liberated under this treaty are given a place where they 
can be heard, If there are nations which wish to exercise the 
power of self-determination but are not liberated by this treaty, 
they can come into that great forum, they can point out how 
their demands affect the peace and quiet of the world, they 
can point out how their demands affect the good understanding 
between nations. There is a forum here for the rights of man- 
kind which was never before dreamed of, and in that forum 
any representative has the right to speak his full mind. If 
that is not a wholesome moral clearing house, I wish some- 
body would suggest a better. It is just a moral clearing house 
that the world needs. There have been a great many things 
unspoken that ought to have been spoken. There haye been 
voiceless multitudes all over the world who had nobody to speak 
for them in any court of conscience anywhere, and now they 
are given spokesmen. All forward-looking men may now see 
their way to the method in which they may help forward the 
real processes of civilization. 

“There is another matter which I am sure will interest a 
great many within the sound of my voice. If we do not have this 
treaty of peace, labor will continue to be regarded, not as it 
ought to be regarded, a human function, but as a purchasable 
commodity throughout the world. There is inserted in this 
great treaty a Magna Charta of labor. There is set up here 
a means of periodic examination of the conditions of labor all 
over the world, particularly the labor of women and children 
and those who have not the physical force to handle some of the 
” burdens that are put upon them, and it is made the duty of the 
nations of the world constantly to study the methods of rais- 
ing the levels of human labor. You know what that means. 
We have not done our full duty with regard to the ameliora- 
tion and betterment of the conditions of labor in America, 
but the conditions here are better than they are anywhere 
else. We now have an opportunity to exercise our full influence 
to raise the levels everywhere to the levels which we have 
tried to maintain in this country, and then to take them 
higher into the fields of that sort of association between those 
who employ labor and those who execute it as will make it a 
real human relationship and not a mere commercial relation- 
ship. The heart of the world has never got into this business 
yet. The conscience of the world has never been released along 
lines of action in regard to the improvement of the conditions 
of labor. And more than that, until we find such methods as 
I have been alluding to, we are never releasing the real ener- 
gies of this people. Men are not going to work and produce 
what they would produce if they feel that they are not justly 
treated. If you want to realize the real wealth of this country, 
then bring about the human relationship between employers 
and employees which will make them colaborers and partners 
and fellow workers. All of that is open to us through the in- 
strumentality of the league of nations under this great treaty, 
and still we debate whether we should ratify it or not. 

“There is a great deal of pleasure in talking, I admit; and 
some men, even some men I do not agree with, I admit, talk 
very well, indeed. It is a pleasure to hear them when they are 
honest; it is a pleasure to be instructed by them when they 
know what they are talking about. But we have reached the 
stage now when all the things that needed to be debated have 
been debated and all the doubts are cleared up. They are 
cleared up just as thoroughly as the English language can clear 
them. The people of the United States are no longer sus- 
ceptible to being misled as to what is in this covenant, and they 
now have an exceedingly interesting choice to make. I have 
said it a great many times, my fellow countrymen, but I must 
say it again, because it is a pleasant thing to testify about—the 
fundamental thing that I discovered on the other side of the 
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water was that all the great peoples of the world are looking 
to America for leadership. There can be no mistaking that. 
The evidences were too overwhelming, the evidences were too 
profoundly significant, because what underlay them was this: 
We are the only Nation which so far has not laid itself open 
to suspicion of ulterior motives. We are the only Nation which 
has not made it evident that when we go to anybody's assist- 
ance we mean to stay there longer than we are welcome. Day 
after day I received delegations in Paris asking—what? Credits 
from the United States? No. Merchandise from the United 
States? Yes, if possible; but that was not the chief point. 
They were asking that I send American troops to take the 
place of other troops, because they said, Our people will wel- 
come them with open arms as friends who have come for their 
sakes and not for anything that America can possibly in the 
future have in mind. What an extraordinary tribute to the 
principles of the United States! What an extraordinary trib- 
ute to the sincerity of the people of the United States! I never 
was so proud in my life as when these evidences began to ac- 
cumulate. I had been proud always of being an American, but 
I never before realized fully what it meant. It meant to stand 
at the front of the moral forces of the world. 

“ My fellow citizens, I think we must come to sober and imme- 
diate conclusions. There is no turning aside from the straight 
line. We must now either accept this arrangement or reject it. 
If we accept it, there is no danger either to our safety or to.our 
honor. If we reject it, we will meet with suspicion, with dis- 
trust, with dislike, with disillusionment everywhere in the world. 
This treaty has to be carried out. In order to carry this treaty 
out, it is necessary to reconstruct Europe economically and in- 
dustrially. If we do not take part in that reconstruction, we 
will be shut out from it, and by consequence the markets of 
Europe will be shut to us. The combinations of European Gov- 
ernments can be formed to exclude us wherever it is possible to 
exclude us; and if you want to come to the hard and ugly basis 
of material interest, the United States will everywhere trade at 
an overwhelming disadvantage just so soon as we have for- 
feited, and deserved to forfeit, the confidence of the world. I 
ask merchants, ‘Who are good customers, friends or enemies? 
Who are good customers, those who open their doors to you or 
those who have made some private arrangement elsewhere which 
makes it impossible for them to trade with you? I have heard 
Europe spoken of as bankrupt. There may be great difficulties 
in paying the public debts, but there are going to be no insuper- 
able difficulties to rebeginning the economic and industrial life of 
Europe. The men are there, the materials are there, the energy 
is there, and the hope is there. The nations are not crushed. 
They are ready for the great enterprises of the future, and it is 
for us to choose whether we will enter those great enterprises 
upon a footing of advantage and of honor or upon a footing of 
disadvantage and distrust. i 

“Therefore, from every point of view, I challenge the oppo- 
nents of this treaty to show cause why it should not be ratified. 
I challenge them to show cause why there should be any hesita- 
tion in ratifying it. Ido not understand delays. I do not under- 
stand covert processes of opposition. It is time that we knew 
where we shall stand, for observe, my fellow citizens, the nego- 
tiation of treaties rests with the Executive of the United States. 
When the Senate has acted, it will be for me to determine 
whether its action constitutes an adoption or a rejection, and I 
beg the gentlemen who are responsible for the action of the 
United States Senate to make it perfectly clear whether it is an 
adoption or a rejection. I do not wish to draw doubtful conclu- 
sions. I do not wish to do injustice to the process of any honest 
mind. But when that treaty is acted upon I must know whether 
it means that we have ratified it or rejected it, and I feel confi- 
dent that I am speaking for the people of the United States. 

“When it is around election time, my fellow citizens, a man 
ought to be doubtful of what the meaning of his intercourse 
with his fellow citizens is, because it is easy for applause to 
go to the head; it is easy for applause to seem to men more 
than it does; it is easy for the assurances of individual sup- 
port to be given a wider implication than ean properly be given 
to them, I thank God that on this occasion the whole issue has 
nothing to do with me. I did not carry any purpose of my 
own to Paris. I did not carry any purpose that I did not 
know from the action of public opinion in the United States 
was the purpose of the United States. It was not the purpose 
of a party. It was not the purpose of any section of our fellow 
citizens. It was a purpose subscribed to by American public 
opinion and formally adopted by the Governments with which 
we had to deal on the other side, and I came back with a 
document embodying the principles insisted upon at the outset 
and carried by the American delegation to Paris. Therefore 
I think that I have the right to say that I have the support of 
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the people of the United States. The issue is so big that it 
transcends all party and personal things. I was a spokesman; 
I was an instrument. I did not speak any privately conceived 
idea of my own. I had merely tried to absorb the influences of 
public opinion in the United States, and that, my fellow citi- 
zens, is the function of all of us. We ought not in a great 
crisis like this to follow any private opinion; we ought not 
to follow any private purpose; we ought, above all things, to 
forget that we are ever divided into parties when we vote. 
We are all democrats—I will not insist upon the large D -e 
are all democrats because we believe in a people's govern- 
ment, and what I am pleading for is nothing less than a people’s 


peace.” 


THE PRESIDENT AT PUEBLO, COLO., SEPTEMBER , 1919. 


“Mr. Chairman and fellow countrymen, it is with a great 
deal of genuine pleasure that I find myself in Pueblo, and 1 
feel it u compliment that I should be permitted to be the first 
speuker in this beautiful hall. One of the advantages of this 
hall, as I look about, is thut you are not toe far away from me, 
because there is nothing so reassuring te men who ure trying 
to express the public sentiment as getting into real personal 
contact with their fellow citizens. 1 huve gained a renewed 
impression as I have crossed the continent this time of the 
homogeneity of this great people to whum we belong. ‘They 
come from many stocks, but they are all of one kind. They 
come from many origins, but ‘they are all shot through with the 
same principles and desire the same righteous and honest 
things. I have ‘received a more inspiring impression this time 
of the public opinion of the United States than it was ever my 
privilege to receive before. 

“The chief pleasure of my trip has been that it has nothing 
to do with my personal fortunes, that it has nothing to do with 
my personal reputation, that it has nothing to do with any- 
thing except great principles uttered by Americans of all sorts 
and of all parties which we are now trying to realize at this 
crisis of the affairs of the world. But there have been unpleas- 
ant impressions as well as pleasant impressions, my fellow 
citizens, ‘as I have crossed the continent. I have perceived 
more und more that men have been busy creating an absolutely 
false impression of what the treaty of peace and the covenant 
of the league of nations contain and mean. I find, moreover, 
that there is an organized propaganda against the league of 
nations and against the treaty proceeding from exactly the 
same sources that the organized prepaganda proceeded from 
which threatened this country here and there with disloyalty, 
and I want to say—I can not say too often—any man who 
carries a hyphen about with him carries a dagger that he is 
ready to plunge into the vitals of this Republic whenever he 
gets ready. If I can catch any man with a hyphen in this 
great contest I will know that I have got an enemy of the Re- 
public. My fellow citizens, it is only certain bodies of foreign 
sympathies, certuin bodies of sympathy with foreign nations 
that are organized against this great document which the Amer- 
ican representatives have brought back from Paris. Therefore, 
in order to clear away the mists, in order to remove the impres- 
sions, in order to check the falsehoods that have clustered 
around this great subject, I want to tell you a few very simple 
things about the treaty and the covenant. 

“Do not think of this treaty of peace as merely a settlement 
with Germany. It is that. It is a very severe settlement with 
Germany, but there is not anything in it that she did not earn. 
Indeed, she earned more than she can ever be able to pay for, 
and the punishment exacted of her is not a punishment greater 
than she can bear, and it is absolutely necessary in order that 
no other nation may ever plot such a thing against humanity 
and civilization. But the treaty is so much more than that. It 
is not merely a settlement with Germany; it is a readjustment 
of those great injustices which underlie the whole structure of 
European and Asiatic society. This is only the first of several 
treaties. They are all constructed upon the same plan. The 
Austrian treaty follows the same lines. The treaty with Hun- 
gary follows the same lines, The treaty with Bulgaria follows 
the same lines. The treaty with Turkey, when it is formulated, 
will follow the same lines. What are those lines? They are 
based upon the purpose to see that every government dealt with 
in this great settlement is put in the hands of the people and 
taken out of the hands of coteries and of sovereigns who had no 
right to rule over the people. It is a people’s treaty, that ac- 
complishes by a great sweep of practical justice the liberation 
of men who never could have liberated themselves, and the 
power of the most powerful nations has been devoted not to 
their aggrandizement but to the liberation of people whom they 
could have put under their control if they had chosen to do so. 
Not one foot of territory is demanded by the conquerors, not 
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one single item of submission to their authority is demanded by 
them, The men who sat around that table in Paris knew that 
the time had come when the people were no longer going to 
consent to live under masters, but were going to live the lives 
that they chose themselyes, to live under such governments as 
they chose themselves to erect. That is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of this great settlement. 

“And we did not stop with that. We added a great inter- 
national charter for the rights of labor. Reject this treaty, 
impair it, and this is the consequence to the laboring men of the 
world, that there is no international tribunal which can bring 
the moral judgments of the world to bear upon the great labor 
questions of the day. What we need to do with regard to the 
labor questions of the day, my fellow countrymen, is to lift them 
into the light, is to lift them out of the haze and distraction of 
passion, of hostility, out into the calm spaces where men look 
at things without passion. The more men you get into a great 
discussion the more you exclude passion. Just so soon as the 
calm judgment of the world is directed upon the question of 
justice to labor. labor is going to have a forum such as it never 
was supplied with before, and men everywhere are going to 
see that the problem of labor is nothing more nor less than the 
problem of the elevation of humanity. We must see that all the 
questions which have disturbed the world, all the questions 
which have eaten into the confidence of men toward their gov- 
ernments, all the questions which have disturbed the processes 
of industry, shall be brought out where men of all points of view, 
men of all attitudes of mind, men of all kinds of experience, may 
contribute their part to the settlement of the great questions 
which we must settle and can not ignore. 

“At the front of this great treaty is put the covenant of the 
league of nations. It will also be at the front of the Austrian 
treaty and the Hungarian treaty and the Bulgarian ‘treaty and 
the treaty with Turkey. Every one of them will contain the 
covenant of the league of nations, because you can not work 
any of them without the covenant of the league of nations. 
Unless you get the united, concerted purpose and power of the 
great Governments of the world behind this settlement, it will 
fall down like a house of cards. There is only one power to put 
behind the liberation of mankind, and that is the power of 
mankind. It is the power of the united moral forces of the 
world, and in the covenant of the league of nations the moral 
forees of the world are mobilized. For what purpose? Reflect, 
my fellow citizens, that the membership of this great league 
is going to include all the great fighting nations of the world, 
as well as the weak ones. It is not for the present going to 
include Germany, but for the time being Germany is not a 
great fighting country. All the nations that have power that 
can be mobilized are going to be members of this league, includ- 
ing the United States. And what do they unite for? They 
enter into a solemn promise to one another that they will never 
use their power against one another for aggression; that they 
never will impair the territorial integrity of a neighbor; that 
they never will interfere with the political independence of a 
neighbor; that they will abide by the principle that great popula- 
tions are entitled to determine their own destiny and that they 
will not interfere with that destiny; and that no matter what 
differences arise amongst them they will never resort to war 
without first having done one or the other of two things—either 
submitted the matter of controversy to arbitration, in which case 
they agree to abide by the result without question, or submitted 
it to the consideration of the council of the league of nations, 
laying before that council all the documents, all the facts, agree- 
ing that the council can publish the documents and the facts to 
the whole world, agreeing that there shall be six months allowed 
for the mature consideration of those facts by the council, and 
agreeing that at the expiration of the six months, even if they 
are not then ready to accept the advice of the council with 
regard to the settlement of the dispute, they will still not go to 
war for another three months. In other words, they consent, 
no matter what happens, to submit every matter of difference 
between them to the judgment of mankind, and just so cer- 
tainly as they do that, my fellow citizens, war will be in the 
far background, war will be pushed out of that foreground of 
terror in which it has kept the world for generation after 
generation, and men will know that there will be a calm time 
of deliberate counsel. The most dangerous thing for a bad 
cause is to expose it to the opinion of the world. The most cer- 
tain way that you can prove that a man is mistaken is by let- 
ting all his neighbors know what he thinks, by letting aH his 
neighbors discuss what he thinks, and if he is in the wrong 
you will notice that he will stay at home, he will not walk on 
the street. He will be afraid of the eyes of his neighbors. He 
will be afraid of their judgment of his character. He will 
know that his cause is lost unless he can sustain it by the argu- 
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ments of right and of justice. The same law that applies to 
individuals applies to nations. 

“But, you say, ‘we have heard that we might be at a dis- 
advantage in the league of nations.’ Well, whoever told you 
that either was deliberately falsifying or he had not read the 
covenant of the, league of nations. I leave him the choice. I 
want to give you a very simple account of the organization of 
the league of nations and let you judge for yourselves. It is a 
very simple organization. The power of the league, or rather 
the activities of the league, lie in two bodies. There is the 
council, which consists of one representatve from each of the 
principal allied and associated powers—that is to say, the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan—along 
with four other representatives of smaller powers chosen out 
of the general body of the membership of the league. The 
council is the source of every active policy of the league, and 
no active policy of the league can be adopted without a unani- 
mous vote of the council That is explicitly stated in the 
covenant itself. Does it not evidently follow that the league 
of nations can adopt no policy whatever without the consent 
of the United States? The affirmative vote of the representa- 
tive of the United States is necessary in every case. Now, 
you have heard of six votes belonging to the British Empire. 
Those six votes are not in the council. They are in the assem- 
bly, and the interesting thing is that the assembly does not 
vote. I must qualify that statement a litle, but essentially it is 
absoluely true. In every matter in which the assembly is given 
a voice, and there are only four or five, its vote does not count 
unless concurred in by the representatives of all the nations 
represented on the council, so that there is no validity to any 
yote of the assembly unless in that vote also the representative 
of the United States concurs. That one vote of the United 
States is as big as the six votes of the British Smpire. I am 
not jealous for advantage, my fellow citizens, but I think that is 
a perfectly safe situation. There is no validity in a vote, either by 
the council or the assembly, in which we do not concur. So much 
for the statements about the six votes of the British Empire. 

Look at it in another aspect. The assembly is the talking 
body. The assembly was created in order that anybody that 

‘purposed anything wrong should be subjected to the awkward 
circumstance that everybody could talk about it. This is the 
great assembly in which all the things that are likely to dis- 
turb the peace of the world or the good understanding between. 
nations are to be exposed to the general view, and I want to ask 
you if you think it was unjust, unjust to the United States, that 
speaking parts should be assigned to the several portions of 
the British Empire? Do you think it unjust that there should 
be some spokesman in debate for that fine little stout Republic 
down in the Pacific, New Zealand? Do you think it was unjust 
that Australia should be allowed to stand up and take part in 
the debate—Australia, from which we have learned some of 
the most useful progressive policies of modern time, a little 
nation only five million in a great continent, but counting for 
several times five in its activities and in its interest in liberal 
reform? Do you think it unjust that that little Republic down 
in South Africa, whose gallant resistance to being subjected to 
any outside authority at all we admired for so many months 
and whose fortunes we followed with such interest, should have 
a speaking part? Great Britain obliged South Africa to sub- 
mit to her sovereignty, but she immediately after that felt that 
it was convenient and right to hand the whole self-government 
of that colony over to the very men whom she had beaten. The 
representatives of South Africa in Paris were two of the most 
distinguished generals of the Boer Army, two of the realest 
men I ever met, two men that could talk sober counsel and wise 
advice, along with the best statesmen in Europe. To exclude 
Gen. Botha and Gen. Smuts from the right to stand up in the 
parliament of the world and say something concerning the 
affairs of mankind would be absurd., And what about Canada? 
Is not Canada a good neighbor? I ask you, Is not Canada more 
likely to agree with the United States than with Great Britain? 
Canada has a speaking part. And then, for the first time in the 
history of the world, that great voiceless multitude, that throng 
hundreds of millions strong in India, has a voice, and I want to 
testify that some of the wisest and most dignified figures in the 
peace conference at Paris came from India, men who seemed to 
carry in their minds an older wisdom than the rest of us had, 
whose traditions ran back into so many of the unhappy fortunes 
of mankind that they seemed very useful counselors as to how 
some ray of hope and some prospect of happiness could be 
opened to its people. I for my part have no jealousy whatever 
of those five speaking parts in the assembly. Those speaking 
parts can not translate themselves into five votes that can in 
any matter override the voice and purpose of the United States, 


“Let us sweep aside all this language of jealousy. Let us 
be big enough to know the facts and to welcome the facts, be- 
cause the facts are based upon the principle that America has 
always fought for, namely, the equality of self-governing peo- 
ples, whether they were big or little—not counting men, but 
counting rights, not counting representation, but counting the 


purpose of that representation. When you hear an opinion 
quoted, you do not count the number of persons who hold it; 
you ask, ‘Who said that?’ You weigh opinions, you do not 
count them, and the beauty of all democracies is that every 
voice can be heard, every voice can have its effect, every voice 
can contribute to the general judgment that is finally arrived at. 
That is the object of democracy. Let us accept what America 
has always fought for, and accept it with pride that America 
showed the way and made the proposal. I do not mean that 
America made the proposal in this particular instance; I mean 
that the principle was an American principle, proposed by 
America. 

When vou come to the heart of the covenant, my fellow 
citizens, you will find it in article 10, and I am very much 
interested to know that the other things have been blown away 
like bubbles. There is nothing in the other contentions with 
regard to the league of nations, but there is something in article 
10 that you ought to realize and ought to accept or reject. 
Article 10 is the heart of the whole matter. What is article 10? 
I never am certain that I can from memory give a literal repe- 
tition of its language, but I am sure that I can give an exact 
interpretation of its meaning. Article 10 provides that every 
member of the league covenants to respect and preserve the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of every 
other member of the league as against external aggression. 
Not against internal disturbance. There was not a man at that 
table who did not admit the sacredness of the right of self- 
determination, the sacredness of the right of any body of 
people to say that they would not continue to live under the 
Government they were then living under, and under article 
11 of the covenant they are given a place to say whether they 
will live under it or not. For following article 10 is arti- 
ele 11, which makes it the right of any member of the league 
at any time to call attention to anything, anywhere, that is 
likely to disturb the peace of the world or the good under- 
standing between nations upon which the peace of the world 
depends. I want to give you an illustration of what that would 
mean. 

“ You have heard a great deal— something that was true and 
a great deal that was false—about that provision of the treaty 
which hands over to Japan the rights which Germany enjoyed 
in the Province of Shantung in China, In the first place, 
Germany did not enjoy any rights there that other nations had 
not already claimed. For my part, my judgment, my moral 
judgment, is against the whole set of concessions. They were 
all of them unjust to China, they ought never to have been 
exacted, they were all exacted by duress from a great body 
of thoughtful and ancient and helpless people. There never 
was any right in any of them. Thank God, America never 
asked for any, never dreamed of asking for any. But when 
Germany got this concession in 1898, the Government of the 
United States made no protest whatever. That was not be- 
cause the Government of the United States was not in the hands 
of high-minded and conscientious men. It was. William 
McKinley was President and John Hay was Secretary of 
State—as safe hands to leave the honor of the United States 
in as any that you can cite. They made no protest because 
the state of international law at that time was that it was none 
of their business unless they could show that the interests of 
the United States were affected, and the only thing that they 
could show with regard to the interests of the United States 
was that Germany might close the doors of Shantung Province 
against the trade of the United States. They, therefore, de- 
manded and obtained promises that we could continue to sell 
merchandise in Shantung. Immediately following that conces- 
sion to Germany there was a concession to Russia of the same 
sort, of Port Arthur, and Port Arthur was handed over subse- 
quently to Japan on the very territory of the United States. 
Don’t you remember that when Russia and Japan got into 
war with one another the war was brought to a conclusion 
by a treaty written at Portsmouth, N. H., and in that treaty, 
without the slightest intimation from any authoritative sources 
in America that the Government of the United States had any 
objection, Port Arthur, Chinese territory, was turned over to 
Japan? I want you distinctly to understand that there is no 
thought of criticism in my mind. I am expounding to you a 
state of international law. Now, read articles 10 and 11. You 
will see that international law is revolutionized by putting 
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morals into it, Article 10 says that no member of the league, 
and that includes all these nations that have demanded these 
things unjustly of China, shall impair the territorial integrity 
or the political independence of any other member of the 
league. China is going to be a member of the league. Article 
11 says that any member of the league can call attention to any- 
thing that is likely to disturb the peace of the world or the good 
understanding between nations, and China is for the first time 
in the history of mankind afforded a standing before the jury 
of the world. I, for my part, have a profound sympathy for 
China, and I am proud to have taken part in an arrangement 
which promises the protection of the world to the rights of 
China. The whole atmosphere of the world is changed by a 
thing like that, my fellow citizens. The whole international 
practice of the world is revolutionized. 

But you will say, What is the second sentence of article 10? 
That is what gives very disturbing thoughts.’ The second sen- 
tence is that the council of the league shall advise whut steps, 
if any, are necessary to carry out the guaranty of the first sen- 
tence, namely, that the members will respect and preserve the 
territorial integrity and political independence of the other 
members. I do not know any other meaning for the word 
advise except.‘ advise.’ The council advises, and it can not 
advise without the vote of the United States. Why gentlemen 
should fear that the Congress of the United States would be 
advised to do something that it did not want to do I frankly can 
not imagine, because they can not even be advised to do anything 
unless their own representative has participated in the advice. 
It may be that that will impair somewhat the vigor of the league, 
but, nevertheless, the fact is so, that we are not obliged to take 
any advice except our own, which to any man who wants to go 
his own course is a very satisfactory state of affairs. Every 
man regards his own advice as best, and I dare say every man 
mixes his own advice with some thought of his own interest. 
Whether we use it wisely or unwisely, we can use the vote of the 
United States to make impossible drawing the United States into 
any enterprise that she does not care to be drawn into. 

“Yet article 10 strikes at the taproot of war. Article 10 is a 
statement that the very things that have always been sought in 
imperialistic wars are henceforth forgone by every ambitious 
nation in the world. I would have felt very lonely, my fellow 
countrymen, and I would have felt very much disturbed if, sit- 
ting at the peace table in Paris, I had su that T was ex- 
pounding my own ideas. Whether you believe it or not. I know 
the relative size of my own ideas; I know how they stand related 
in bulk and proportion to the moral judgments of my fellow 
countrymen, and I proposed nothing whatever at the peace table 
at Paris that I had not sufficiently certain knowledge embodied 
the moral judgment of the citizens of the United States. I had 
gone over there with, so to say, explicit instructions. Don’t you 
remember that we laid down 14 points which should contain 
the principles of the settlement? They were not my points. 
In every one of them I was conscientiously trying to read the 
thought of the people of the United States, and after I uttered 
those points I had every assurance given me that could be given 
me that they did speak the moral judgment of the United States 
and not my single judgment. Then when it came to that critical 
period just a little less than a year ago, when it was evident that 
the war was coming to its critical end, all the nations engaged in 
the war accepted those 14 principles explicitly as the basis of the 
armistice and the basis of the peace. In those circumstances I 
crossed the ocean under bond to my own people and to the other 
governments with which I was dealing. The whole specification 
of the method of settlement was written down and accepted be- 
forehand, and we were architects building on those specifica- 
tions. It reassures me and fortifies my position to find how be- 
fore I went over men whose judgment the United States has 
often trusted were of exactiy the same opinion that I went 
abroad to express. Here is something I want to read from 
Theodore Roosevelt: 

The one effective move for obtaining peace is by an agree- 
ment among all the great powers in which each should pledge 
itself not only to abide by the decisions of a common tribunal 
but to back its decisions by force. The great civilized na- 
tions should combine by solemn agreement in a great world 
league for the peace of righteousness; a court should be estab- 
lished. A changed and amplified Hague court would meet the 
requirements, composed of representatives from each nation, 
whose representatives are sworn to act as judges in each case 
and not in a representative capacity.’ Now there is article 10. 
He goes on and says this: The nations should agree on certain 
rights that should not be questioned, such as territorial in- 
tegrity, their right to deal with their domestic affairs, and with 
such matters as whom they should admit to citizenship. All 
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> gyarap each of their number in possession of these 
g * 

Now, the other specification is in the covenant. The cove- 
nant in another portion guarantees to the members the inde- 
pendent control of their domestic questions, There is not a 
leg for these gentlemen to stand on when they say that the 
interests of the United States are not safeguarded in the very 
points where we are most sensitive. You do not need to be 
told again that the covenant expressly says that nothing in 
this covenant shall be construed as affecting the validity of the 
Monroe doctrine, for example. You could not be more explicit 
than that. And every point of interest is covered, partly for 
one very interesting reason, This is not the first time that the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate of the United States 
has read and considered this covenant. I brought it to this 
country in March last in a tentative, provisional form, in prac- 
tically the form that it now has, with the exception of certain 
additions which I shall mention immediately, I asked the 
Foreign Relations Committees of both Houses to come to the 
White House and we spent a long evening in the frankest dis- 
cussion of every portion that they wished to discuss. They 
made certain specific suggestions as to what should be contained 
in this document when it was to be revised. I carried those 
suggestions to Paris, and every one of them was adopted. What 
more could I have done? What more could have been obtained? 
The very matters upon which these gentlemen were most con- 
cerned were, the right of withdrawal, which is now expressly 
stated; the safeguarding of the Monroe doctrine, which is now 
accomplished ; the exclusion from action by the league of domes- 
tie questions, which is now accomplished. All along the line, 
every suggestion of the United States was adopted after the 
covenant had been drawn up in its first form and had been 
published for the criticism of the world. There is a very true 
sense in which I can say this is a tested American document. 

“Tam dwelling upon these points, my fellow citizens, in spite 
of the fact that I dare say to most of you they are perfectly weil 
known, because in order to meet the present situation we have 
got to know what we are dealing with. We are not dealing 
with the kind of document which this is represented by some 
gentlemen to be; and inasmuch as we are dealing with a docu- 
ment simon-pure in respect of the very principles we have pro- 
fessed and lived up to, we have got to do one or other of two 
things—we have got to adopt it or reject it. There is no middle 
course. You can-not go in on a special-privilege basis of your 
own. I take it that you are too proud to ask to be exempted 
from responsibilities which the other members of the leacu: 
will carry. We go in upon equal terms or we do not go in at 
all; and if we do not go in, my fellow citizens, think of the 
tragedy of that result—the only sufficient guaranty to the peace 
of the world withheld! Ourselves drawn apart with that dan- 
gerous pride which means that we shall be ready to take care 
of ourselves, and that means that we shall maintain great 
standing armies and an irresistible navy; that means we shall 
have the organization of a military nation; that means we shall 
have a general staff, with the kind of power that the general 
staff of Germany had, to mobilize this great manhood of the 
Nation when it pleases, all the energy of our young men drawn 
into the thought and preparation for war. What of our pledges 
to the men that lie dead in France? We said that they went 
over there, not to prove the prowess of America or her readi- 
ness for another war but to see to it that there never was such 
a war again. It always seems to make it difficult for me to 
say anything, my fellow citizens, when I think of my clients 
in this case. My clients are the children; my clients are the 
next generation. They do not know what promises and bonds 
I undertook when I ordered the armies of the United States 
to the soil of France, but I know, and I intend to redeem my 
pledges to the children; they shall not be sent upon a similar 
errand. 

“Again and again, my fellow citizens, mothers who lost their 
sons in France have come to me and, taking my hand, have shed 
tears upon it not only, but they have added, God bless you, 
Mr. President!’ Why, my fellow citizens, should they pray God 
to bless me? I advised the Congress of the United States to 
create the situation that led to the death of their sons. J or- 
dered their sons oversea. I consented to their sons being put in 
the most difficult parts of the battle line, where death was cer- 
tain, as in the impenetrable difficulties of the forest of Argonne, 
Why should they weep upon my hand and call down the bless- 
ings of God upon me? Because they believe that their boys died 
for something that vastly transcends any of the immediate and 
palpable objects of the war. They believe, and they rightly 
believe, that their sons saved the liberty of the world. ‘They 
believe that wrapped up with the liberty of the world is the con- 
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tinuous protection of that liberty by the concerted powers of all 
civilized people. They believe that this sacrifice was made in 
order that other sons should not be called upon for a similar 
gift—the gift of life, the gift of all that died—and if we did not 
see this thing through, if we fulfilled the dearest present wish of 
Germany and now dissociated ourselves from those alongside 
whom we fought in the war, would not something of the halo go 
away from the gun over the mantelpiece, or the sword? Would 
not the old uniform lose something of its significance? These 
men were crusaders. They were not going forth to prove the 
might of the United States. They were going forth to prove the 
might of justice and right, and all the world accepted them as 
crusaders, and their transcendent achievement has made all 
the world believe in America as it believes in no other nation 
erganized in the modern world. There seems to me to stand 
between us und the rejection or qualification of this treaty the 
serried ranks of those boys in khaki, not only these boys who 
came home, but those dear ghosts that still deploy upon the 
fields of France. 

“My friends, on Jast Decoration Day I went to a beautiful 
hillside near Paris, where was located the cemetery of Suresnes, 
a cemetery given over to the burial of the American dead. Be- 
hind me on the slopes was rank upon rank of living American 
soldiers, and lying before me upon the levels of the plain was 
rank upon rank of departed American soldiers. Right by the 
side of the stand where I spoke there was a little group of 
French women who had adopted those graves, had made them- 
selves mothers of those dear ghosts by putting flowers every 
day upon those graves, taking them as their own sons, their 
own beloved, because they had died in the same cause—France 
was free and the world was free because America had come! 
I wish some men in public life who are now opposing the set- 
tlement for which these men died could visit such a spot as 
that. I wish that the thought that comes out of those graves 
could penetrate their consciousness. I wish that they could feel 
the moral obligation that rests upon us not to go back on those 
boys, but to see the thing through, to see it through to the end 
and make good their redemption of the world. For nothing less 
depends upon this decision, nothing less than the liberation and 
salvation of the world. 

“ You will say, ‘Is the league an absolute guaranty against 
war?’ No; I do not know any absolute guaranty against the 
errors of human judgment or the violence of human passion, 
but I tell you this: With a cooling space of nine months for 
human passion, not much of it will keep hot. I had a couple of 
friends who were in the habit of losing their tempers, and when 
they lost their tempers they were in the habit of using very 
unparliamentary language. Some of their friends induced them 
to make a promise that they never would swear inside the town 
limits. When the impulse next came upon them, they took a 
street car to go out of town to swear, and by the time they 
got out of town they did not want to swear. They came back 
convinced that they were just what they were, a couple of 
unspeakable fools, and the habit of getting angry and of swear- 
ing suffered great inroads upon it by that experience. Now, 
illustrating the great by the small, that is ‘trae of the passions 
of nations. It is true of the passions of men however you 
combine them. Give them space to cool off. I ask you this: 
If it is not an absolute insurance against war, do you want no 
insurance at all? Do you want nothing? Do you want not 
only no probability that war will not recur, but the probability 
that it will recur? The arrangements of justice do not stand 
of themselves. my fellow citizens. The arrangements of this 
treaty are just, but they need the support of the combined 
power of the great nations of the world. And they will have 
that support. Now that the mists of this great question have 
cleared away, I believe that men will see the truth, eye to eye 
and face to face. There is one thing that the American people 
always rise to and extend their hand to, and that is the truth 
of justice and of liberty and of peace. We have accepted that 
truth and we are going to be led by it, and it is going to lead 
us, and through us the world, out into pastures of quietness 
and peace such as the world never dreamed of before.” 

SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN BANK, FARGO, N. DAK. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I present a press rq@port 
taken from the Washington Post of October 3, 1919, under the 
date line of October 2, from Fargo, N. Dak., relating to the affairs 
of the Scandinavian-American Bank of Fargo, interwoven with 
which is a league of another kind which enthusiastically in- 
dorsed a large quantity of collateral. ‘The bank examiners, 
however, did not receive it as valid for the loan, and they de- 
clared it necessary to put the bank into the hands of a receiver. 
The collateral was indorsed by the Nonpartisan League, not 
by the league of nations. 


[Prom the Washington Post, Oct. 3, 1919.] 


Fando, X, DAK., BANK HELD INSOLVENT—LOANS TO NONPARTISAN LEAGUE 
SAID TO BE UNSATISFACTORY. 


Fanco, N. DAK., October 2, 
The Scandinavian-American Bank of Fargo, with liabilities aggre- 
ating more than $1,600,000, was to-day declared insolvent by the bank- 
board of North Dakota. It was ordered closed Placed in the 
hands of a temporary recei 
The bank has 


„Citing a list of loans, mostly to the No: 
$734,194.82, the report to the board b, 
above represents the excess loans car 


and 


eir general char- 
case is 


a 5 
credit displayed by 
ce to be increas- 


ended. 

gianna uestion marri 23 yie -H — : Nonpartisan 2 
x ; Consumers Stores Co,, ; J league exchanges, 7 
182.28; Publishers National Service Bureau, $47,950.06. The last three 
are classed as subsidiary corporations of the Nonpartisan League, 

the report cites that the collateral is largely post-dated checks and notes 
given by farmers, which, the report says, are controlled by an agent 
of the Consumers United Stores Co. and the Nonpartisan e. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have studiously avoided 
presenting petitions either for or against this important meas- 
ure, and I ask unanimous consent at this time, for a minute or 
two, to make a few remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, during the last two or three 
months I have received, both for and against the ratification of 
the covenant for a league of nations, a number of letters and 
some petitions. As these letters and petitions have been ad- 
dressed to me personally, asking me to vote either for the cove- 
mant or against it, without making any argument or giving any 
particular reasons why I should support or oppose this measure, 
I have not deemed it of sufficient importance to the Members 
of this body to have them printed in the Recorp, 

I think it is fair to say that most of the letters that I have 
received in favor of the proposed pending covenant have come 
from professors of our educational institutions and from some 
of the preachers in the State. 

I would assume that a minister, whose duty it is to preach 
the gospel of Christ, would naturally advocate treaties and 
covenants of peace, and no criticisms er comments would be 
warranted if such were the case, but the singular fact is that 
some of these ministers preached war with such vehemence 
and eagerness that one who abhors war would feel justified 
in at least commenting in a friendly way whether or not uni- 
versal brotherhood and peace is desired or a one-sided made-to- 
order agreement shall be ratified. 

About the time that Congress adjourned last March I com- 
mented upon the attitude of some of the preachers, and espe- 
cially mentioned that some of the Lutheran ministers seemed 
to favor the proposed covenant for a league of nations. What 
I said at that time was greatly amplified and was considered 
by some of the Lutheran preachers to be an unjust criticism of 
their position. At that time I received a number of letters 
from prominent men who are members of the Lutheran Church, 
asking for an explanation as to why this criticism was made. 1 
did not consider that I would be warranted in entering into a 
controversy—which, of course, would be printed in the news- 
papers—with the ministers of any particular church, and fer 
that reason I purposely declined to answer the letters addressed 
to me upon this ‘subject. 

I might say in passing that I belong to the Lutheran Church, 
and 1 felt that it was not only ‘a privilege but my duty to call 
to the attention of the preachers of that denomination the fact 
that I believed it was an unwarranted interference and that 
they should withhold their judgment until they had carefully 
considered this important measure. I did not say that all the 
preachers of that denomination favored it, and I explicitly 
stated that I had received letters from only a few. 

I am in receipt of a letter dated Valley City, N. Dak., Septem- 
ber 28, 1919, calling my attention to the fact that at u confer- 
ence held at Valley City on the 24th day of September resoln- 
tions were passed asking me to use my influence against the 
league of nations in its present form and asking me to vote 
against it in dts present form. 

I want to state most emphatically that it was surely not my 
purpose to misrepresent or misquote the men who occupy the 
responsible position of preaching the true gospel of the Im- 
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maculate Master, and it is for that reason that I am making 
these few remarks. The letter is very brief, and F will read it. 
VALLEY City, N. DAK., September 29, 1919. 
Hon, A. J. Gronna, f 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

. Dear FRIEND: A conference of 30 ministers, as representatives 
of the Lutheran Church of this State and of different parts of 
the State, were in conference at Valley City the 24th and 25th 
of September. They passed a resolution asking that you use all 
your influence so that the league of nations will not be passed in 
its present form, as we believe in America first and American- 
ism only. The league of nations in its present form is not in 
harmony with our forefathers, and it only means that we will 
be entangled with European affairs. It seems to us that some 
authority in Washington cares more for Great Britain than they 
do for our country. From what I can learn, as I travel through- 
out the State and from what these representatives heard and 
saw, the people in North Dakota are not in favor of the league of 
nations in its present form; and as we believe in a representa- 
tive government, the wish of the people should be law. 

Hoping that you see your way clear to serve the people, I am, 
Yours, with regards, 


J. F. L. BOHNHOFF. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
letter which will be read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
LAKE View, Ouro, October 2, 1919. 


THomAs R. MARSHALL, Vice President, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dran FRIEND: I will ask you to do me a favor. I had a 
big, fine baby boy to come at my house last Monday morning, 
September 29. He weighed 12 pounds 8 ounces. I have no 
name for him. He is a big, fine-looking baby, and I want some 
bright man to name him. Will you please put this to the Senate 
and the House of Congress? The man who will give the baby 
the biggest prize can have the name. Dr. Barrett attended; 
E. L. Van Horn, Gusty Wales, and Martha Griffin present when 
the baby was born. This is no fraud. I said before the baby 
was born if it should be a boy, I would ask some Member of 
Congress to name him. - 

This is our first baby, Mr. Marshall. See what you can do for 
me in regard to getting the biggest prize for naming the baby. 
I will close for this time, Please let me know soon, 

Yours, respectfully, 
ANDERSON T. THOMAS, 
Nancy J. THOMAS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I have received some petitions from mer- 
chants engaged in the grocery business and in general merchan- 
dise along the east coast of Florida, several at the following 
points: De Land, Sanford, New Smyrna, Titusville, City Point, 
Cocoa, Indian River City, Oak Hill, Lake Helen, De Leon, 
Mims, Hobe Sound, Salerno, Stuart, Fort Pierce, Vero, Mel- 
bourne, Malabar, Okeechobee, Jupiter, and Deerfield. I ask that 
one of the petitions be printed in the Recorp, it being brief, 
and that all be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

There being no objection, the petitions were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and one was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


To our Senators: 

We, the undersigned merchants of Florida, favor a measure to sub- 

t the big meat packers to regulation similar to that proves by the 
Kenyon bill. Weare opposed to the existing monopoly of meat producte, 
cheese, etc., and we believe that this — should be regulated. 
We understand that the Kenyon bill provides for Government regula- 
tion, but not ownership or 1 t it allows the present owners 
to operate their plants so long as their operations are fair, nondis- 
criminatory, and competitive ; that it provides for the separate operation 
of stockyards; and that it puts private refrigerator car lines on a 
common-carrier basis. We desire hie Bh withdraw any petitions, let- 
ters, or telegrams in opposition to the Kenyon bill to which our names 
may have been affixed, for the reason that our former action was taken 
without an understanding of the contents of the bill and at the request 
of the packers. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against 
the dismissal from the public service of 11 members of the 
Postal Employees’ Union for alleged activities within their union. 
I ask to have it printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconp, as follows: 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis., October, 1919. 
Whereas it has come to our notice that 11 members of the Postal Em- 
ployees’ Union, Minneapolis, Minn., have been notified of their dis- 
aes . the Postal Service for their activities in the labor move- 
ent; an 


Whereas this is only another example of the autocratic attitude of 
Postmaster General Burleson in depriving employees of the Postai 
Service of their individual ries of citizenship, and if this practice 
is to go unheeded and unchallen no Government employee in the 
future will be safe from persecution nor free to 1 the liberties 
1 them by the Constitution of these Unit States: There- 
0 


Resolved, That the Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee, Wis., 
prosenti against the dismissal of these 11 employees, which dismissai 

additional proof that in the person of Postmaster General Burleson 
the Government has an official whose very acts belie the fundamental 
principles of democracy and freedom of thought and speech upon which 
our Government is founded: And be it further 


Resolved, That we herewith demand the reinstatement of these 11 

stal employees, and that copies of these resolutions be forwarded to 
*resident Wilson and cach of the United States Senators and Congress- 
men from Wisconsin, to the press, and the Postal Employees’ Union, 

[SEAL.] THE MILWAUKER FEDERATED TRADES COUNCIL, 

By FRANK J. WEBER, Corresponding Secretary. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from sundry citizens of Gastonia, N. C., praying for the 
adoption of the so-called league of nations treaty, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of North- 
branch, Moundridge, Buhler, and Inman, all in the State of 
Kansas, remonstrating against universal military training, 
which were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the International Farm 
Congress, of Kansas City, Mo., remonstrating against the present 
policy adopted by strikers and labor leaders and requesting oi 
the farmers more production and demanding of its members 
less production, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wea 
Township, Miami County, Kans., remonstrating against the 
adoption of the proposed league of nations treaty, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Herkimer County Pomona 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Herkimer, N. Y., praying for 
the passage of the so-called Capper-Hersman bill granting col- 
lective-bargaining privileges to farmers and producers, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Lodge No. 751, Broth- 
erhood of Railway Carmen of America, of Topeka, Kans., and a 
memorial of Local Lodge No. 231, Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men, of Wichita, Kans., remonstrating against the passage of 
the so-called Cummins bill providing for private ownership and 
control of railroads, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wichita, 
Kans., praying for an increase in the salaries of postal em- 
ployees, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. COLT presented a petition of the Board of Aldermen of 
Providence, R. I., praying that Italy be allowed to settle the 
Fiume question without interference, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRANDEGED presented a petition of the Lithuanian 
Dramatic Society, of Waterbury, Conn., praying for the recog- 
nition by the United States of the independence of Lithuania, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I desire to announce that on 
Wednesday next, at the close of the morning business, if the 
convenience of the Senate will permit, I shall discuss the league 
of nations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I gave notice the other day 
that immediately after the close of the morning business to-day 
I would ask the Senate for the privilege of discussing the John- 
son amendments to the treaty, but I have been informed this 
morning that there are a number of Senators who wish to call 
up from now until 2 o'clock bills on the calendar. I therefore 
will wait until the expiration of the morning hour before pro- 
ceeding with the discussion of those amendments. 


STOLEN MOTOR VEHICLES. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Calendar No. 171. ; 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before we get to that, have 
we had reports of committees? That is the next order, I be- 
lfeve. We have not reached the calendar yet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are on petitions yet. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I withdraw my request, but will renew it. 
I will say it is a bill to provide for the punishment of persons 
stealing automobiles and other motor vehicles. I think every- 
one in the Chamber will agree that something ought to be done 
in this respect. It is ‘a House bill and we ought to pass it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shail not object to the consideration of 
the bill when it is in order to call it up. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 575) to establish load lines for cer- 
tain vessels, reported it with amendments and submitted a re- 
port (No. 246) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 46) for the protection of the water supply of the 
town of Sunnyside, Utah (Rept. No. 247) ; 

A bill (S. 2189) to provide for agricultural entries on coal 
lands in Alaska (Rept. No. 248) ; and 

A bill (S. 2789) for the consolidation of forest lands in the 
Sierra National Forest, Calif., and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 249). » 

Mr, WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 2444) to create the 
Commission on Rural and Urban Home Settlement, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 250) thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2300) for the relief of the estate of 
Henry A. V. Post, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 245) thereon. 


FRANCES SCOVILLE-MUMM. 


Mr. STERLING. From the Committee on Immigration I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 90) to readmit Frances Scoville-Mumm to the char- 
acter and privileges of a citizen of the United States, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 243) thereon. I call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to the joint resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 
Whereas Frances Scoville-Mumm, daughter of C. C. K. Scoville, a citizen 

of the United States residing in the State of Kansas, being a native- 


born citizen of the United States, married in 1913 Walter Mumm, a 


subject of the then Emperor of Germany, and emigrated to Germany, 


becoming thereby, under the laws of Germany, a naturalized German 
subject, to be Pek ere as such by the United States, according to 
the provisions of the then existing treaties relating to naturalization 
between the United States and Germany ; and 

Whereas the said Frances Scoville-Mumm has since returned to the 
United States and renewed her residence therein and petitioned Con- 
gress to be readmitted to the character and privileges of a citizen 
of the United States under and by virtue of the power and laws of 
the United States of America: Therefore 


Resolved, etc., That Frances ScovilleMumm, daughter of the said 
( C. K. Scoville, be, and she is hereby, on ner own application, uncon- 
ditionally readmitted to the character and privileges as a citizen of the 
United States. 

Mr. KIRBY. I should like to know why a joint resolution 
has been introduced for this purpose? 

Mr. CURTIS. The beneficiary married a man who had lived 
in France for about 20 years, but he had never taken out citi- 
zenship papers in France, and when the war brcke out he was 
ordered back to Germany, and the French Government took 
possession of his property and also the property of his wife, 
who had never lived in Germany. This resolution should pass 
in order to protect her property rights. 

Mrs. Mumm refused to live in Germany, and has since brought 
a suit for divorce against her husband in Germany, but because 
of the condition of the courts there she is unable to get any 
action. The husband and wife have entered into an agree- 
ment under which she is free to take any action she may 
please, go to any country she may please, and take up her 
residence in any country she may desire; and they entered into 
an agreement in regard to the property. 

Mr. KIRBY. How long has she lived here? 

Mr. CURTIS. She was born in the State of Kansas, lived 
there all her life until she married this man, and following her 
application for a divorce returned to her home. 

Mr. KIRBY. Did the Senator say that she lived for 20 years 
in France? 
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Mr. CURTIS. No; she was in France and Switzerland for 
only about six years. I hope the resolution may pass in order 
that Mrs. Mumm's property rights may be protected. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was reported from the Committee on Immi- 
gration with an amendment to strike out “a subject of the then 
Emperor of Germany, and emigrated to Germany, becoming 
thereby, under the laws of Germany, a naturalized German 
subject, to be recognized as such by the United States, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the then existing treaties relating to 
naturalization between the United States and Germany,” so as 
to make the preamble read: 


Whereas Frances Scoville-Mumm, daughter of C. C. K. Scoville, a 
citizen of the United States residing in the State of Kansas, being a 
native-born citizen of the United States, married in 1913 Walter 
Mumm, an alien of German birth and parentage but at the time of, 
and for many years Sea to, said marriage 2 resident of France; and 

Whereas the said Frances Scoville-Mumm has since returned to the 
United States and renewed her residence therein and petitioned Con- 
gress to be readmitted to the character and privileges of a citizen of 
the United States under and by virtue of the power and laws of the 
United States of America. 

The amendment to the preamble was agreed to. 


The preamble as amended was agreed to. 
RESTORATION OF EXCESS DUTIES. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am directed by the Committee on 
Finance, to which was referred the bill (S. 495) for the relief 
of Walston H. Brown, sole surviving partner of the firm of 
Brown, Howard & Co., and of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., to report it back favorably without amend- 
ment, and I submit a report (No, 244) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. I 
would not do that, Mr. President, if I thought it would meet 
with objection or provoke any debate. If I may be permitted, 
I will make a brief statement as to the nature and character 
of the bill pending my request for unanimous consent. I 
will say that this bill is for the payment of a claim amount- 
ing to $92,192.83, as found by the Court of Claims. It is to 
reimburse the claimants for duties exacted from them by 
the Treasury Department many years ago in excess of the 
amount of duty which legally they should have been required 
to pay. The bill has been reported favorably and has passed 
the Senate four times. It has also been reported favorably 
from the Committee on Claims of the House. It has been re- 
ferred to the Treasury Department, and I have incorporate: 
in the report the approyal of the Treasury Department for the 
payment of the claim. It was also sent to the Court of Claims 
to report the facts, which it did fully. Upon the question of 
laches on the part of the claimants, the Court of Claims found 
that they had paid the money into the Treasury under duress 
and fully acquitted them of any laches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 
Is there objection? 3 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Walston H. Brown, sole surviving 
partner of the firm of Brown, Howard & Co., the sum of $65,792.53. 
and to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. the sum of $26,- 
400.30, these g the amounts severally found due the said Walston 
H, Brown & Co. and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. by the 
Court of Claims, and transmitted to Congress on the 7th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1914. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ESTATE 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate bill 2300, which was just reported by 
me from the Committee on Finance. It is one of three bills of 
similar nature to that which the Senate has just passed. A 
similar bill has passed the Senate the sume number of times as 
the bill reported by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA 
Forterte] that has just been passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in ihe Treas- ` 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the estate of the late Henry A. V. 
Post the sum of $50,359.35 for a refund of import duties paid by Henry 
A. V. Post, Archer N. Martin, Clarence H. Clark, and others, who cor- 
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posed the late firm of Clark, Post & Martin, in excess of the duties int 
posed by law en steel blooms imported by them, in accordance with Sen- 
ate Document No. 406, Sixty-third Congress, second session. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 


A bill (S. 3163) 70 valldate certain declarations of intention 
to become citizens ef the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 3164) authorizing the Northern Arapahoe Tribe 
and the Northern Cheyenne Tribe of Indians to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A bill (S. 3165) for the relief of the widow of Bernard Cava- 
naugh; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 3166) for the relief of E. J. Hendrycks; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A hill (S. 3167) granting a pension to Caldona Vaughn (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3168) granting a pension to Alice P. Knapp. (with 
accompanying papers}; and 

A bill (S. 3169) granting a pension to Anderson Hogue (with 
accompanying papers): to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 113) to appropriate money to 
the Fort Peck Indians, in the State of Montana, on behalf of 
delinquent homesteaders, and providing for reimbursement by 
such homesteaders; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 114) defining what shall consti- 
tute a crop failure under the rules and regulations issued by 
the departments of the Government in making loans of seed 
wheat to farmers for crop purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

FOREIGN TRADE ZONES. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I introduce a bill by request. I 
will simply say that there is a bill known as the free-zone bill 
which has been p and introduced by those interested in 
the proposition. The bill has been changed to a considerable 
extent, and it has been introduced in the House. Hearings 
are desired in the Senate, and they are very hopeful that the 
bill as introduced in the House would also be presented in the 
Senate, and I am glad to introduce it so that it may be before 
the committee when the hearings are held. 

The bill (S. 3170) to provide for the establishment, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry 
of the United States, to expedite and encourage foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


ANGLO-PERSIAN TREATY, 


Mr. McCORMICK. I offer the following resolution, and ask 
that it may be read and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 205) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to inform the 
Senate, if not incompatible with the public interest, what ce eho nage 
tions, if any, have been made to the British Government lative to 
the Anglo-Perslan treaty and what reply, if any, the British Govern- 
ment has made thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule and be printed. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANT CLERK. _ 


Mr. PENROSE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
207), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to employ an assistant elerk at the rate of $1,800 per annum, to 


be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise pro- 
vided by law. 


EMMA GOLDMAN. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I offer a Senate resolution, and 
ask that it be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 206), as follows: 


Whereas the following Associated Press 4818.70 8 in the Wasn 
ington Post of the e of October 4, 1919, to wit 
“GOLDMAN CASE POSTPONED, 
“New YORK, October 3. 
“Emma Goldman, anarchist writer and lecturer, recently released 
from Missouri penitentiary, who was to have appeared to-day before 
United States immigration officials on Ellis Island to answer to the 


charge of being an undesirabie citizen,’ has Baa her case indef- 


nitely ed upon orders from Washington, it x stated here 
to- — 4 ans at 1 ef the commissioner of immigratio: 
eee 8 FCC 


not incompatibie —— the panas c good, to inform the Senate: (1) 17 tt 
be true that, as case against Emma Goldman, as an unde- 
sirable citizen, Pis n indefinitely postponed upon orders from Wash- 


| ington; and if so, (2) for what purpose and cause and (3) by whose 


orders. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution. I have no remarks 
to make. I think it should be adepted without debate. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

ROBERT MINOR. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, in connection with the resolution 
which has just been adopted, I desire to inquire whetber the 
War Department has answered a resolution which was adopted 
here many weeks ago inquiring as to the reasons why the 
charges against Robert Minor were withdrawn, why he was not 
prosecuted, or what steps were taken by -the authorities of the 
War Department in Europe which led to the abandonment of 
the prosecution and the release of Robert Minor. 

Iam prompted to make the inquiry because, as I am advised, 
the War Department has treated with silence the resolution, 
and I see that Mr. Minor is now in the United States, appearing 
in various parts of the Union, carrying on a radical propaganda, 
of course in favor of Bolshevism and the radical elements of 
this and other lands. May I make bold to inquire whether any 
reply has been submitted by the War Department? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair always speaks with 
great hesitancy about such inquiries. When the replies come 
they are immediately handed down. The Chair has no recollec- 
tion of any reply ever having come, or having been handed down. 

Mr. KING. I would be very glad to call the attention of the 
War Department to their dereliction of duty. Ifa reply is not 
submitted within the next day or two, I shall present another 
resolution and ask that the Secretary of War be directed to 
immediately comply with the request involved in the first 
resolution. 

CONTROL OF FOOD PRODUCTS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8624) to amend an act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserying 
the supply and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel, approved August 10, 1917, and requesting a further con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move that the Senate further insist. upon 
its amendments, agree to the further conference asked for by 
the House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Gronna, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Surrit of Georgia conferees 
at the further conference on the part of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Claims: 

H. R. 685. An act for the relief of Frank S. Ingalls; 

H. R. 974. An act for the relief of W. T. Dingler; 

H. R. 1761. An act for the relief of the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Wilkinson, Ind.; 

H. R. 1812. An act making an appropriation to compensate 
James M. Moore for damages sustained while in the service of 
the Government of the United States; 

H. R. 1853. An act to reimburse E. T. Thing and S. A. Thing 
for losses and damages sustained by them by the negligent 
dipping of their cattie by the Bureau of Animal Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture ; 

H. R. 5348. An act for the relief of Mrs. Thomas McGovern; 

H. R. 5665. An act for the relief of Carlow Avellina; and 

H. R. 6413. An act granting the sum of $549.12 to Clara Kane, 
dependent parent, by reason of the death of Wi liam A. Lenser, 
late civil employee, killed as a result of an accident at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. 

The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 

H. R. 396. An act to authorize the payment of certain amounts 
for damages sustained by prairie fire on the Rosebud Indian 
Reservation, in South Dakota; and à 

H. R. 400. An act authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims. 
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AATIONAL PROHIBITION—CONFERENCE REPORT (s. DOC. NO, 118). 


Mr. STERLING. I submit the report of the committee of 
conference on House bill 6810, being the national prohibition bill, 
which I ask to have printed as a document, printed in the 
Recorp, and lie on the table to be called up later for considera- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate . „he bill (H. R. 
6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to regulate the 
manufacture, production, use, and sate of high-proof spirits for 
other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply 
of alcohol and promote its use in scientific research and in the 
development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 20, 
25, 46, 47, 61, 66, 72, 90, 118, 123, 127, 133, 134, 164, 178, 184, 
219, 232 and 233. 

That the House recede from its disagreemen 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 
13. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23. 24, 26, 27, 29 
87, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 48, 51, 52, 58, 54, 55, 

70, 71, 78, 75, 76, TS, T9, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 88 
97, 98, 100, 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 3, 
116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 125, 126, 128, 131, 132, 
138, 139, 140, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
153, 154, 155, 156, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 167, 168, 169, 
172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 186, 
, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 
204, 205, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
222, 223, 224, 227, 228, 229, 230, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 
242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 
256, 258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 
271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 282, 283, 
284, and 285, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“ + Provided, That the foregoing definition shall not extend to 
dealcoholized wine nor to any beverage or liquid produced by the 
process by which beer, ale, porter or wine is produced, if it 
contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, 
and is made as prescribed in section 37 of Title II of this act, 
and is otherwise denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and 
is contained and sold in, or from, such sealed and labeled bot- 
tles, casks, or containers as the commissioner may by regulation 
prescribe.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“+ Provided, That the foregoing definition shall not extend 
to dealcoholized wine nor to any.beverage or liquid produced 
by the process by which beer, ale, porter or wine is produced, 
if it contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by 
volume, and is made as prescribed in section 37 of this title, 
and is otherwise denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and 
is contained and sold in, or from, such sealed and labeled 
bottles, casks, or containers as the commissioner may by 
regulation prescribe.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
, and the commissioner is authorized to make such regula- 
tions“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “ Officers mentioned 
in said section 1014 are authorized to issue search warrants 
under the limitations provided in Title XI of the act approved 
June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. L., p. 217, et seq.)”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows; In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “to the end that the 
use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage may be prevented. 
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“Liquor for nonbeverage purposes and wine for sacramental 
Purposes may be manufactured, purchased, sold, bartered, trans- 
ported, imported, exported, delivered, furnished, and possessed, 
but only as herein provided, and the commissioner may, upon ap- 
plication, issue permits therefor: Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall prohibit the purchase and sale of warehouse receipts 
covering distilled spirits on deposit in Government bonded ware- 
houses, and no special tax liability shall attach to the business of 
purchasing and selling such warehouse receipts.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 43. and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate 
insert the following: “ use as a beverage, or for intoxicating bev- 
erage purposes; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “and preserved sweet 
cider”; and on page 11, line 15, of the engrossed bill strike out 
the words other article ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ the articles named in 
paragraphs b, e. and d of this section which may be“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “29”; and on page 12, 
line 7, of the engrossed bill strike out the words “ the person“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “any known principal 
for”; and, on page 12, line 8, of the engrossed bill strike out 
the words “if any ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amond 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “and except that any 
person who in the opinion of the commissioner is conducting 
a bona fide hospital or sanatorium engaged in the treatment of 
persons suffering from alcoholism, may, under such rules, regu- 
lations, and- conditions as the commissioner shall prescribe, pur- 
chase and use, in accordance with the methods in use in such 
institution, liquor, to be administered to the patients of such 
institution under the direction of a duly qualified physician 
employed by such institution”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ transport liquor, may 
be issued for one year, and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ Provided, That the 
commissioner may without formal application or new bond 
extend any permit granted under this act or laws now in force 
after August 31 in any year to December 31 of the succeeding 
year: Provided further, That permits to purchase liquor for 
the purpose of manufacturing or selling as provided in this act 
shall not be in force to exceed 90 days from the day of issu- 
ance. A permit to purchase liquor for any other purpose shall 
not be in force to exceed 30 days. Permits”; and on page 13, 
line 22, of the engrossed bill strike out the words “Every 
permit”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In addition to the words proposed to 
be stricken out by the Senate amendment, strike out, on page 
13, line 25, of the engrossed bill the words “and shall not be 
in force more than”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “ten”; and be- 
ginning on page 13, line 25, of the engrossed bill. strike out the 
words “ten days from the day of its issuance,” which end on 
page 14, line 1; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with 
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an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: , unless the sale 


is to be made through a pharmacist designated in the permit 


and“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
meut of the Senate numbered 74, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Nothing in this title shall be held to apply to the manufac- 
ture, sale, transportation, importation, possession, or distribu- 
tion of wine for sacramental purposes, or like religious rites, 
except section 6 (save as the same requires a permit to pur- 
chase) and section 10 hereof, and the provisions of this act 
prescribing penalties for the violation of either of said sec- 
tions. No person to whom a permit may be issued to manufac- 
ture, transport, import, or sell wines for sacramental purposes 
or like religious rites shall sell, barter, exchange, or furnish 
any snch to any person not a rabbi, minister of the gospel, 
priest, or an officer duly authorized for the purpose by any 
church or congregation, nor to any such except upon an applica- 
tion duly subscribed by him, which application, authenticated 
as regulations may prescribe, shall be filed and preserved by 
the seller. The head of any conference or diocese or other 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction may designate any rabbi, minister, or 
priest to supervise the manufacture of wine to be used for the 
purposes and rites in this section mentioned, and the person so 
designated may, in the discretion of the commissioner, be 
granted a permit to supervise such manufacture.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 77, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: liquor. And no”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate insert the following: “ unless after careful physical 
examination of the person for whose use such prescription is 
sought, or if such examination is found impracticable, then 
upon the best information obtainable, he”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate nunibered 81, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In addition to the matter proposed 
to be stricken out by the Senate amendment strike out, on 
page 15, lines 11 and 12 of the engrossed ‘bill, the words “its 
use as a medicine by the one for whom he prescribes” and 
insert the use of such liquor as a medicine by such person“; 
also on page 15, line 13, after the word “some,” of the engrossetl 
bill, insert the word “known”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85 and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert the following: “ the purpose or ailment for which 
it is to be used and”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 91, and agree to the same with an 
anendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert the following: “holding permits to prescribe”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 95, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert the following: prescription blanks have been“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 99, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “except in cases 
of emergency, in which event a record and report shall be made 
and kept as in other cases“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 102, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “the judicial dis- 
trict and within”; and on page 17, line 16 of the engrossed bill, 
after the word “occurred,” insert “, unless the parties agree 
on another place”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 111, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert the following: “, which shall at all times be open 
to inspection as in this act provided”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. ; 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 129, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “of the”; and the 
Senate. agree to the same. ý 

That the House receđe from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 130, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “to purchase or ship 
the same, together with the name and address of the person 
using the permit“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ment of the Senate numbered 137, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“No one shall permit any sign or billboard containing such ad- 
vertisement to remain upon one's premises”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 142, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “No”; and on page 
22, line 12, after the word “receive” of the engrossed bill, in- 
sert the following: “, nor knowingly permit his employee to 
solicit or receive“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 157, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment irsert the following: 

“ Sec. 23. That any person who shall, with intent to effect a 
sale of liquor, by himself, his employee, servant, or agent, for 
himself or any person, company or corporation, keep or carry 
uround on his person, or in a vehicle, or other conveyance what- 
ever, or leave in a place for another to secure, any liquor, or 
who shall travel to solicit, or solicit, or take, or accept orders 
for the sale, shipment, or delivery of liquor in violation of this 
title is gnilty of a nuisance and may be restrained by injunc- 
tion, temporary and permanent, from doing or continuing to do 
any of said acts or things. 

In such proceedings it shall not be necessary to show any 
intention on the part of the accused to continue such violation 
if the action is brought within 60 days following any such 
violation of the law,” . 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 163, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“the containers thereof"; and, on page 27, line 17, of the 
engrossed bill, strike out the words other property“ and in- 
sert “such property so“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Heuse recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 165, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
‘Senate amendment insert the following: “ unless the court shall 
otherwise order“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
meut of the Senate numbered 166, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“The term ‘private dwelling’ shall be construed to include 
the room or rooms used and occupied not transiently but solely 
as a residence in an apartment house, hotel, or boarding house. 
The property seized on any such warrant shall not be taken 
from the officer seizing the same on any writ of replevin or 
other like process.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 185, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ brought for violation 
of law,” and on page 30, line 13, after the word “of” in the 
engrossed bill, insert“, if not claimed within 60 days from the 
date this section takes effect“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 195, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“The penalties provided in this act against the manufacture 
of liquor without a permit shall not apply to a person for manu- 
facturing nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for 
use in his home, but such cider and fruit juices shall not be sold 
or delivered except to persons having permits to manufacture 
vinegar.” 

And ‘the Senmte agree to the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 206, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the folowing: “ reported, provided”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 212, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “the commissioner or 
any of his agents or by any public prosecutor or by any person 
designated by him, or by any peace officer in the State where the 
record is kept, and copies of such records and reports duly cer- 
tified by the person with whom kept or filed may be introduced In 
evidence with like effect as the originals thereof, and verified 
copies of such records shall be furnished to the commissioner 
when called for”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 218, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“shall be assessed against, and collected from, the person re- 
sponsible for such illegal manufacture or sale“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 225, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

: Provided, That such liquid may be removed and trans- 
ported, under bond and under such regulations as the commis- 
sioner may prescribe, from one bonded plant or warehouse to 
another for the purpose of having the alcohol extracted there- 
from. And such liquids may be developed, under permit, by 
persons other than the manufacturers of beverages containing 
less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, and 
sold to such manufacturers for conversion into such beverages.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 226, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Credit shall be allowed on the tax due on any alcohol so 
saved to the amount of any tax paid upon distilled spirits or 
brandy used in the fortification of the liquor from which the 
same is saved. 

“ When fortified wines are made and used for the production 
of nonbeverage alcohol, and dealeoholized wines containing less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, no tax shall 
be assessed or paid on the spirits used in such fortification, and 
such dealcoholized wines produced under the provisions of this 
act, whether carbonated or not, shall not be subject to the tax 
on artificially carbonated or sparkling wines, but shall be sub- 
ject to the tax on still wines only. 

“In any case where the manufacturer is charged with manu- 
facturing or selling for beverage purposes any malt, vinous, or 
fermented liquids containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of 
alcohol by volume, or in any case where the manufacturer, hav- 
ing been permitted by the commissioner to develop a liquid such 
as ale, beer, porter, or wine containing more than one-half of 
1 per cent of alcohol by volume in the manner and for the 
purpose herein provided, is charged with failure to reduce the 
alcoholic content of any such liquid below such one-half of 1 
per cent before withdrawing the same from the factory, then 
in either such case the burden of proof shall be on such manu- 
facturer to show that such liquid so manufactured, sold, or 
withdrawn contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
by volume. In any suit or proceeding involving the alcoholic 
content of any beverage, the reasonable expense of analysis of 
such beverage shall be taxed as costs in the case.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede. from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 231, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “, except such execu- 
tive officers as may be appointed by the commissioner or the 
Attorney General to have immediate direction of the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this act, and persons authorized to 
issue permits, and agents and inspectors in the field service,“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede, from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 234, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 

“Senate amendment insert the following: “ required”; and on 
page 87, line 5, after the word “act,” in the engrossed bill. in- 
sert “including personal services in the District of Columbia, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, there is hereby ap- 


propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $2,000.000 for the use of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and $100,000 for the use of the De- 
partment of Justice for the enforcement of the provisions of this 
act, including personal services in the District of Columbia and 
necessary printing and binding”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 257, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lien of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ the use of any scien- 
tific university or college of learning, any laboratory for use ex- 
clusively in scientific research, or for use in any hospital or 
sanatorium ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 281, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 20. That it shall be unlawful to import or introduce into 
the Canal Zone, or to manufacture, sell, give away, dispose of, 
transport, or have in one’s possession or under one’s control 
within the Canal Zone, any alcoholic, fermented, brewed, dis- 
tilled, vinous, malt, or spirituous liquors, except for sacramental, 
scientific, pharmaceutical, Industrial, or medicinal purposes, un- 
der regulations to be made by the President, and any such 
liquors within the Canal Zone in violation hereof shall be for- 
feited to the United States and seized: Provided, That this sec- 
tion shall not apply to liquor in transit through the Panama 
Canal or on the Panama Railroad. 

That each and every violation of any of the provisions of 
this section shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment not exceeding six months for a first offense, 
and by a fine not less than $200 nor more than $2,000 and im- 
prisonment not less than one month nor more than five years 
for a second or subsequent offense. 

“That all offenses heretofore committed within ‘the Canal 
Zone may be prosecuted and all penalties therefor enforced in 
the same manner and to the same extent as if this act had not 
been passed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

THOMAS S. STERLING, 
KNUTE NELSON, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
A, J. VOLSTEAD, 
Dick T. MORGAN, 
E. Y. WEBB, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


PREVENTION OF INFLUENZA. 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
76) for the investigation of infiuenza and allied diseases, in 
order to determine their cause and methods of prevention. It 
is a joint resolution which must be passed immediately if 
benefits are to be derived from it. It proposes to appropriate 
$1,000,000 for use of the Public Health Service in investigat- 
ing the cause and methods for the prevention of the spread of 
influenza. I believe it to be imperative that the joint reso- 
tion should be passed at once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the joint resolution be rend. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
have the joint resolution read, 

The Secretary read the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to the present consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. Morning business 
is closed. 

STOLEN MOTOR VEHICLES. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9203) to punish the trans- 
portation of stolen motor vehicles in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want Senators to know what the bili is. 
The favorite place for such thefts is near a State line, where 
vehicles are carried quickly across the State line, and there 
is very great difficulty in securing the punishment of the 
offender. The bill is for the purpose of giving the Federal 
courts jurisdiction for the punishment of such an offender. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator on what 
ground he bases the right of Federal authorities to prosecute 
for theft? 


ead 


Mr. CUMMINS. 
lows: 
That whoever shall transport or cause to be transported in inter- 


Stato or 8 commerce 2 motor vehicle, knowing the same to have 
been stolen, shall be punished by a fine. 


and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has re- 
quested that the bill be read. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read the bill; and the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. The bill 
had been reported from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce with an amendment, on page 2, line 18, after the word 
“offender,” to strike out the remainder of the bill in the fol- 
lowing words: “A judgment of conviction or acquittal upon the 
merits under the laws of any State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, of any defendant charged with stealing any motor 
vehicle shall, as against any such defendant, be a bar to a prose- 
cution hereunder for transporting such motor vehicle in inter- 
state commerce,” so as to make the bill read. 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the national motor 
vehicle theft act. 

Src. 2. That when used in this act: 

a) The term “motor vehicle” shall include an automobile, auto- 
mobile truck, automobile wagon, motor cye¢le, or any other self-propelled 
vehicle not designed for running on rails; 

(b) The term “interstate or foreign commerce” as used in this act 
shall include transportation from one State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia to another State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
or to a foreign country, or from a foreign country to any State, Terri- 
tory. or the District of Columbia. 

sec. 3. That whoever shall transport or cause to be transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce a motor vehicle, knowing the same to 
have been stolen, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, 
or by imprisonment of not more than five years, or both. 

Sec, 4. That whoever shall, with the intent to deprive the owner of 
the possession thereof, receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or dispose of 
any motor vehicle, moving as, or which is a part of, or which consti- 
tutes interstate or foreign commerce, knowing the same to have been 
stolen, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, or by 
imprisonment of not more than five years, or both. 

rc. 5. That any n violating this act may be punished in any 
district in or through which such motor vehicle has been transported 
or removed by such offender. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am heartily in accord 
with the object to be accomplished by the passage of such a 
statute. I notice in section 4, on page 2, the bill provides— 


That whoever shall, with the intent to deprive the owner of the 
possession thereof, ve, conceal, store, barter, sell, or dispose of any 
motor vehicle, moving as, or which is a part of, or which constitutes 
interstate or foreign commerce, knowing the same to have been stolen, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment 
of not more than five years, or both, 

The previous section, 3, penalizing the transportation of such 
a vehicle by anybody knowing the same to have been stolen, 
does not contain the clause providing that the same must have 
been done “with the intent to deprive the owner of the pos- 
session thereof.” I have no familiarity with the bill or with 
the testimony that was given in connection with the hearings, 
but I wondered, if you prove that a person knows the yehicle 
to have been stolen, why the Government also has to prove 
that it was stored or received with the intent to deprive the 
owner of the possession of it. I think that language might 
possibly be eliminated and strengthen the statute a little with- 
out conferring any hardship upon the thief or the receiver of 
the stolen goods. g 8 

Mr. CUMMINS. This is a House bill, aud the Senate com- 
mittee accepted in the main the work of the House. I see no 
substantial objection, however, to the point made by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. The practice is to steal an automobile 
close to a State line and run it across the State line. The first 
section is intended to punish anyone who does that thing, know- 
ing the vehicle to have been stolen. The further practice is, if 
possible, to dispose of the vehicle to some other party, confeder- 
ate or otherwise, when it gets across the State line, and section 
4 is for the purpose of punishing a man who barters or sells or 
disposes of the property with intent to deprive the owner of the 
possession thereof, or if he conceals it knowing it to have been 
stolen. I think that would probably embrace every case that 
could be reached. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know that I would propose an 
amendment, if an amendment has not already been recommended 
by the committee which necessitates further action by the 
House. My first impression would be that a man who receives 
and stores or helps to transport goods he knows to have been 
stolen ought not to be able to require the Government to prove 
that he rendered this assistance with intent to deprive the 
owner of the possession thereof, because, I think, it would be 
very difficult to prove that a garage keeper, when he knew an 
automobile had been stolen and he was requested to receive it 
overnight and equip it and repair it and furnish it with gasoline 
to continue its flight, did it with intent to deprive the owner 
of the possession. He might well say that although he knew the 


It is found in section 3 of the bill, as fol- 
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automobile was stolen, he sheltered it to prevent it from being 
damaged, and if there was any chance for its recovery, it was 
certainly a benefit to the owner to have it restored to him in 
good condition rather than in the condition which would have 
resulted if he had not afforded it shelter. In other words, I 
think the insertion of the language to which I have called atten- 
tion In section 4 throws.a burden upon the Goyernment which 
it is not necessary, in the interest of justice, to cast upon it, and 
provides a loophole for the accessory to the theft to escape 
penalty; and I wonder if the Senator would not agree to a sug- 
gestion to strike out those words for the purpose of letting the 
matter go to conference. 

Mr. CUMMINS, We can at least let it go to conference. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. That was all I was going to suggest. 
In section 4, page 2, line 9, I suggest that there be stricken out 
the words “ with the intent to depriye the owner of the posses- 
sion thereof.” I do that simply for the purpose of giving the 
conferees an opportunity to consider the advisability of striking 
that language out. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the language would have to be 
changed a little further, for we could not very well make a 
criminal of a person who received the stolen vehicle, even though 
he knew it to be stolen, if he were holding it in order to enable 
the owner to recover it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; but the language i 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator from Iowa will allow me, I 
desire to say that if he will examine the authorities he will find 
that one of the elements of the offense of stealing is the depriva- 
tion of the owner of the thing stolen without his consent, and 
the words referred to by the Senator from Connecticut do no 
harm, though they are really surplusage. Their meaning is 
implied in the word “theft” or in the stealing. If the Senator 
will look at the textbooks he will find that a part of the ele- 
ment of the offense is depriving the owner thereof without his 
consent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Minnesota is en- 
tirely right about that, although the section covers persons other 
than those who commit the theft. That is the reason, I presume, 
the language referred to by the Senator from Connecticut is 
found in the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If there is a reason for the ‘language 
being used there at all, I suggest for the consideration of the 
Senator from Iowa whether the section ought not to be so mod- 
ified as not simply to provide as to depriving the owner of the 
possession but depriving the party who is entitled to the posses- 
sion of the vehicle of such possession, for many of these vehicles 
are leused by the month. 

Mr. CUMMINS.” That probably is a case that may arise; and 
I am willing to accept an amendment along the line of that pro- 
posed by the Senator from Connecticut in order to bring the 
matter into conference. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would not offer an amendment if the 
matter could be brought into conference without an amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it could not be. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No. Therefore, in section 4, page 2, line 
9, I move to strike out the words “ with the intent to deprive 
the owner of the possession thereof,” simply for the purpose of 
bringing the subject before the conference committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. With that idea in mind, I shall not oppose 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Connecticut will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 4, page 2, line 9, after the word 
Shall,“ it is proposed to strike out the words “ with the intent 
to deprive the owner of the possession thereof.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was a 1 to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the committee 
amendment to section 5 is agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. KING. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Iowa 
whether there was any amendment made to section 5 of the bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Such an amendment to that section as the 
Senator has in mind, I think, was not thought necessary; and 
I do not think it would be wise if it were necessary. 

Mr. KING. I desire to make an inquiry of the Senator. I 
have but hastily read the bill and was not present in committee 
when it was considered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This bill was considered by the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. It was not considered by the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. KING. The language of the bill would indicate that the 
prosecution might be instituted in a State or district other than 
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that in which the defendant, who is charged with the reception 
and concealment of the automobile, resided. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not catch the Senator's point. 

Mr. KING. As I have hastily read the bill, section 5 would 
seem to indicate that if an automobile, for instance, were stolen 
in Maryland and were concealed by some person in New York, 
knowing it to have been stolen, if it passed through the State of 
Pennsylvania or Delaware en route to New York, the prosecution 
of the defendant who concealed the automobile in the State of 
New York might be instituted in Pennsylvania or in Delaware. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would only be a question of priority of 
jurisdiction. If a person steals an automobile or is alleged to 
have stolen an automobile and is prosecuted for that offense 
and is acquitted upon the merits, of course, he could not be con- 
victed of transporting the stolen vehicle into any other jurisdic- 
tion. I think the Senator from Utah will agree with me upon 
that. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator as to that; but I do not 
think he comprehends the point Iam trying to make. The ques- 
tion is, where would the action be brought against an offender 
where the vehicle had been taken from one State through a 
number of States and had finally reached the State in which the 
offender concealed it? Where would he be prosecuted? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That question is answered by the first part 
of section 5, which reads: 

That any person violating this act may be punished in any district 
in or through which such motor vehicle has been transported or removed 
by such offender. 

Mr. KING. That is the thing of which I am complaining. 
If I read that language aright, it would seem to indicate that 
some person who concealed an automobile in the State in which 
he resided might be punished in any one of the haif dozen 
States through which the vehicle was conveyed after it had 
been stolen. If that is true, it seems to me it is very dangerous 
legislation. I think the venue in which the prosecution may be 
had ought to be where the defendant resides. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, that would destroy the bill en- 
tirely. I can not conceive how anyone could be unduly pun- 
ished or punished in a jurisdiction in which he ought not to be 
punished under the provision— 

person latin 
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removed by such offender, 

The person who takes an automobile or vehicle in his garage 
contrary to the provisions of section 4 and does not assist in 
the transportation of the vehicle into some other jurisdiction 
can not be punished save in his own jurisdiction, because the 
vehicle must be transported or removed by the offender in order 
to bring him within section 5. 

Mr. KING. If that is the interpretation, I think that the 
section is all right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is the interpretation that 
should be placed upon it. 

Mr. KING. But I had in mind a person who merely received 
an automobile which had been conveyed through a half dozen 
States and concealed it in the State in which he resided and in 
the State where it was delivered to him, in which event it is 
obvious to me that he ought not to be prosecuted in some other 
State through which the automobile was carried. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That would be objectionable, but I do not 
think that could happen under this provision because of the 
words I have just read, namely, “in or through which such 
motor vehicle has been transported or removed.” If we stop 
there, the objection of the Senator from Utah would be sound, 
but it says further, “by such offender.” Therefore, it can not 
reach the case suggested by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. If Senators on the committee are clear that this 
would not permit the prosecution of a person who merely re- 
ceived, knowing it to be stolen, a stolen automobile, in some 
State through which it had passed rather than in the State 
where he resided, I would have no objection to the provision. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is the understanding of the 
committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a quéstion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Would it not be possible to prevent the 
theft of automobiles by a method of Federal taxation? Sup 
pose the Federal Government levies a tax upon the sale of every 
automobile and requires every sale, even of a second-hand 
vehicle, to be registered, say, with the postmaster of the com 
munity or with the internal-revenue officer, so that anyone in 
possession of an automobile must also be in possession of the 
certificate of purchase upon which a tax of a small amount has 
been paid, would not that, while it would raise perhaps a mod- 


erate amount of money, make it impossible for any person to 
operate an automobile without being im possession of the cer- 
tifieate of purchase? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ean see that that might be a means of 
detection and possibly a great protection to the owners of auto- 
mobiles ; but, unfortunately, the House has not proposed a meas- 
ure of that kind, and the Senate can not propose a measure of 
that kind. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I realize that what the Senator s is 
true; but it seems to me a large number of automobile thefts 
are chietly for the purpose of sale; most of the men who steal 
automobiles sell them; it is a regular business, If every sale 
must be under a certificate and must be registered, without any 
regard to interstate commerce or passing from one State te 
another, it seems to me it might be possible to put a stop to 
that illegitimate business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is a thought well worthy of considera- 
tion ; but I am just advised by two members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, who sit near me, that that has been found impracticable; 
that it has been considered and been rejected. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bilt 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

RETIREMENT AS LIEUTENANT GENERAL, 

Mr. KNOX. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 173, being the bill (S. 2867) to authorize 
the President, when Maj, Gen. Crowder retires, to place him on 
the retired list of the Army as a lieutenant general. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will not at this time object 
to the request of the Senator from Pennsylvania, but I am 
going to ask as seon as the bill to which he has referred is con- 
sidered that we go on with the calendar regularly, as this is 
Calendar Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, preceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with amendments on 
page 2, line 1, after the word “ pay,” to strike out “and emolu- 
ments,” and in the same line, after the word “ grade,” to insert 
“as fixed by section 24 of the act of Congress approved July 
15, 1870,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in view of the long and faithful services of 
Maj. Gen. E. H. Crowder, Judge Advocate General of the United States 
Army, and especially his conspicuous services as Provost Murshal Gen- 
eral in conjunction with the various State and Territorial executives 
and the local and district boar in the execution of the selective- 
service law, the President is bereby authorized, when that officer re- 
tires, to place him on the retired list of the Army as a lieutenant gen- 
Sai Teal Seu th 186 Seal Pease hin @ Guus 
accordance with such advanced rank. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, the purpose of this bill may be 
expressed in a sentence. It would permit Gen. Crowder to be 
placed upon the retired list of the Army as a lleutenant gen- 
eral. This is in recognition of his long and faithful service of 42 
years in the Army, and especially of his conspicuous services 
as Provost Marshal General in the execution of the selective- 
service law. 

When we entered suddenly, all unprepared, into the Great 
World War the Nation was confronted with a thousand prob- 
lems, none simple and many of such magnitude as to appear 
appalling and almost impossible of timely solution. Of all of 
these problems none wąs of greater magnitude than that one 
which involved the raising of armies. It was not a mere ques- 
tion of raising a sufficient number of brave and able men, how- 
ever great that number might be. We doubted neither the 
courageous patriotism of American manhood nor the self- 
sacrificing encouragement of American womanhood. 

But our experience in former wars, and particularly the ex- 
perience of Great Britain in this war, had proven the great 
danger of permitting the volunteer system to strip the fields, to 
eripple the factories, and to deprive the wife and children of 
protector and breadwinner, while the slacker, the drone, and 
the unessential, failing in their paramount duty to their coun- 
try, skulked behind to fatten on the profits of war. Ou the 
other hand, our own experience in the War between the States 
made most of us fearful of forcible conscription. 

There was urgent and instant need, if we were to reach a 
eorrect and timely solution of this problem, for a man of al- 
most unheard of qualifications, amounting, indeed, to those of 

us. We must have not only a military man of exhaustive 
learning and experience in that field but a man so thoroughly 
trained in municipal and international law as to be able to pro- 
pose, to draft, to interpret, and to administer laws; a man of 
such social and economic learning as to protect and preserve 
our social and economic institutions; a man of such broad 
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knowledge, such rich imagination, and such prescient vision 
as to foresee every danger and avoid every pitfall. 

The question has American genius produced such a man 
had already been answered. Early in 1913, before war or the 
rumor of war had begun to convulse the world, the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, about to retire from the White House, 
was impelled to spread upon the official and public records of 
the War Department his official estimate of a man whose service 
to the Nation had, for many years and in many climes, been 
performed under his personal observation. In a letter ad- 
dressed on January 9, 1913, to Secretary of War Stimson, Presi- 
dent Taft, after relating the long and brilliant military, govern- 
mental, and international career of an officer of the United 
States Army, said of that officer: 

Whenever contingency arises in which it is necessary to haye a man 
of great experience, a law administrator and a lawgiver, Gen, Crowder 
would be peculiarly fitted to satisfy the governmental need. I regard 
him as the best Judge Advocate General we have had in a long time. 
He is a real lawyer; his opinions are based on his own judgment and 
do not respond merely to the wishes of the man who asks his opinion. 
He is a student of law and politics and economics, and therefore makes 
a rare combination in that reserve of useful men available for govern- 
mental exigency which fits a nation to meet any crisis. 

In placing upon the public records of the War Department 

this official recognition of Gen. Crowder's efficiency, Secretary 
Stimson also placed himself on record by writing to the Presi- 
dent: : 
All that you say of his ability and efficiency has been confirmed by 
what I have seen of him during the year and a half that I have been in 
this department. In the many acute questions of Army reorganization 
which have come up in connection with the legislation of last year, 
as well as in connection with the number of bills of proposed legisla- 
tion which have as yet not become law, he has evinced a sound judg- 
ment, a ey, and a reliability which are er Fe all praise. pon 
him have fallen the legal problems of a very cult period, and his 
opinions have been thoroughly independent as well as sound and 
broad. I quite concur with your view of his possession of a combina- 
tion of rare qualities which place him “in that reserve of useful men 
ae for governmental exigency which fits a nation to meet any 
crisis.” 

And so when the crisis arose the present Secretary of War 
turned to Enoch H. Crowder to solve the great problem of the 
day. Without an instant’s hesitation Gen. Crowder, with an ex- 
haustive and all-inclusive knowledge of our own experience and 
that of the British, declared himself for selective conscription 
as against the volunteer system; and before the ink was well 
set upon our declaration of war the Secretary of War and the 
President had approved Gen. Crowder’s plan and forwarded to 
the Congress his draft of an act destined to achieve complete 
suceess and perfect popularity, and now come by common and 
universal consent to be known by its true name, the selective- 
service law. : 

It has been well and truly said that Enoch H. Crowder was 
the architect of this law and the genius of its execution. I shall 
not endeavor to relate the brilliant history of this superb accom- 
plishment. Let me rather read to you the expressions of the 
mature judgment of those men best fitted to speak of it because 
of their intimate knowledge and broad vision. On June 7, 1917, 
two days after the first registration, the Secretary of War, ina 
public letter, said to Gen. Crowder: 

You have done the biggest thing of its kind we have ever been called 
upon to try and you have surrounded it with an atmosphere which not 
only created the success but made of it a stimulating demonstration of 
our national solidarity and patriotism. 

A little more than a month later the Secretary of War again 
expressed in a public letter to Gen. Crowder official recognition 
and appreciation of his great work. He said: 

When this letter reaches you the actual drawing of the numbers se- 
lecting the men for the first National Army of 500,000 men will have 
been completed and the third stage an ites great task brought to a 
successful conclusion. First, you drafted the law for this great under- 
taking; second, you perfected with extraordinary accuracy the registra- 
tion; and third, you worked out with infinite panenn and zeal the 
arrangements for the great choice which affects the careers and lives of 
so many of the young meh of our country. 

It is not necessary for me to recount the embarrassments and diffi- 


culties which you have had to face; they would have discouraged, if not 
8 one having less devotion or less clear and serviceable knowl- 
edge. 


There remain, of course, the difficulties of applying the exemptions 
provided by the statute, and to this task I know you will give the same 
splendid service; but I can not allow this epoch-making achievement to 
pass even this stage of its accomplishment without tendering you my 

ersonal and official thanks and expressing my qpasment that the coun- 
ry owes to you the success which has attend he steps so far taken. 


And a month later, on August 19, 1917, when the task of se- 
lecting the. first increment of our armies had begun to show 
tangible results, only three months after the passage of the law, 
that great American, Theodore Roosevelt, speaking for all 
Americans, said: 


I regard Gen. Crowder's work with the draft as one of the best spe- 
cific bits of work our Army has done in my time, I knew he would do 
it well, but I had no idea of how very well it would be. Of all our peo- 
Dle in the first six months of the war, he is the man who has actually 
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accomplished most, the man to whom all good Americans should be most 
grateful. I respect—and I fear that I envy—the man who has carned 
the right to have this said of him. 

Three months later, when the first half million selected Ameri- 
cans had been mobilized, the Secretary of War, in a public ad- 
dress in New York, again gave Gen. Crowder ungrudging and 
unstinted credit for the great work he was accomplishing. 

As the civilian head of the War Department— 

He said— 

I have had an intimate, a most intimate, opportunity to observe the 
writing and working out of the selective-service law. I know better 
than anybody else who wrote it, who interpreted it, and who accom- 
plished in the main its success. There are in the lives of all men some 
moments which, above all others, are supreme, and this moment is 
justly entitled to be a supreme moment in the life of Gen. Crowder. 

From the first moment when this matter was considered it absorbed 
his attention. It was a period of labor most abundant, of devotion 
most complete and entire, bringing a long and brilliant military career 
and a wide, intimate acquaintance with military law and a deep knowl- 
edge of human nature to the perfection of a task believed to be 
impossible, and he in anybody else's hands many times more 
difficult. And the United States has achieved this great victory, for 
this is a yictory in this war. We are entitled tonight to lay the 
credit where it belongs and to salute the draftsman of this law and 
its interpreter as our guide, our counselor, and our helper in the 
entire matter. 

Mr. President, allow me to quote one other man who, as a 
former Secretary of State, as a former Secretary of War, and 
as a great citizen, has the right to speak for the American 
people. 

At the end of August of last year, when our great endeavor 
was reaching fruition, in an address to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Elihu Root said: 

It was a fortunate circumstance that the President placed in the hands 
of the head of the law department of the Army the application of the law 
for conscription and for the 8 of the vast army already in 
France and the att NG army which is about to follow, for, in the 
first place, the Judge Advocate General, Gen. Crowder, when he 
became Provost Marshal General, applied the new law under the war 
power of the Constitution to the poopie of the country with a just 
sense of their legal rights and the legal principles to which they were 
accustomed.. I do not want to pass his name without expressing a 
sense of satisfaction and doing honor to that admirable and able and 
effective officer, Gen, Crowder. We have had much criticism, many 
things have necessarily gone wrong, many things have made us un- 
happy, but we could always turn to him and to his work as proof 
that virtue still remained in the American people, Whatever has gone 
wrong it has not gone wrong with him, and the result of his work is 
a million and a half of American soldiers in France to-day, and a 
million and more that are yet to go. Gen. Crowder, as L say, applied 
the new Jaw under war powers to the American people with a just 
sense of their legal rights. The result is that the draft has taken its 
place throughout America with the good will and the satisfaction and 
the undiminished patriotism and the enthusiasm of the entire people, 
and the boys who have been drafted and have gone into the National 
Army are as full of patriotism as any man that ever marched in any 
army. 

If we look abroad, Mr. President, for unbiased estimates of 
America’s accomplishments, we are immediately confronted 
with unhesitating recognition of the great work of this great 
soldier and citizen. When the end of the fighting came and 
the world paused to measure results, Lord Northcliffe, with the 
keen insight of a skilled journalist and the impartial judg- 
ment of an outside observer, spontaneously proclaimed to all 
the world that America had performed the two greatest 
miracles of modern days—the. one, the raising by scientific 
selection of her gigantic and invincible armies without a dis- 
astrous effect upon her social or economic life; the other, the 
safe and speedy transportation of those armies to the far- 
flung lines of battle. 

Mr. President, little remains for me to say. I have called the 
witnesses and they have made the case. My personal and ofti- 
cial acquaintance with Gen. Crowder began when, as Secretary of 
State, I had the pleasure of conferring with him about those 
grave and intricate questions upon whose correct solution de- 
pended the fate and fortune of the young Republic of Cuba. I 
then formed the same opinion of his great ability, of his broad 
learning, of his superior wisdom, and of his disinterested loyalty 
and patriotism as that expressed by those whom I have quoted. 
As the years have passed and those characteristics have led 
him from great to greater accomplishment so has my high 
opinion grown higher. 

His long and brilliant military career of 42 years, succinctly 
set out in the report furnished to the committee by the War 
Department, shows his full and rich experience as a soldier, 
as a lawyer, as a diplomat, and as an executive. From the 
young lieutenant of the early eighties, with long and active 
service in the Indian wars, he ran the gamut until he became a 
member of the General Staff, whence he went to Manchuria to 
serve as our military observer for a year with the first army of 
Kuroki in the Russo-Japanese War; after which he was chief 
of the first division of the General Staff. From the position of 
military instructor at the University of Missouri, where he 
studied law upon his native heath, he went through all the legal 
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experience of the Army officer, including service as an asso- 
clate justice of the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands, 
until he became Judge Advocate General. 

‘Time forbids further reference to this bald but extensive record 
of his career, and I shall ask that it be printed as part of these 
remarks, . 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 3 


CROWDER, ENOCH H. 

Cadet, United Statés Naval Academy, September 1, 1877. 

Second lieutenant, Eighth Cavalry, June 11, 1881. 

First lieutenant, July 5, 1886. 

Major, judge advocate, Jan ry 11, 1895. 

Accepted, January 24, 1895. 

Lieutenant colonel, judge advocate, June 22, 1898. 

Accepted, June 24, 1898. 

Vacated, August 18, 1899. 

„ colonel, Thirty-ninth United States Infantry, August 17, 

Accepted, August 18, 1899. 

Honorably discharged, May 6, 1901. 

Lieutenant colonel, judge adyocate, May 21, 1901. 

Brigadier general, June 20, 1901. 

Accepted, June 21, 1901. 

Honorably discharged, June 30, 1901. 

Colonel, judge advocate, April 16, 1903. 

Brigadier p Judge Advocate General (act Feb. 2, 1901), Feb- 
ruary 15, 1911. 

Accepted, February 15, 1911. 

Major general, October 6, 1917. 

Served on frontier duty at Fort Brown, Tex., September 29 to Octo- 
ber 30, 1881; Santa Maria, Tex., to December 28, 1881; Fort Brown, 
Tex., to April 1, 1882; Sauta Maria, Tex., to June 2, 1882; and Fort 
Brown, Tex., to July 2i, 1884; on leave of absence to October 1, 1884; 
on duty at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., to June 30, 1885; as professor of 
military science and tactics at the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., to July 23, 1886; scouting in New Mexico to October 7, 1886; 
as professor of military science and tactics at the University of M 
souri, Columbia, Mo., October 11, 1886, to September 1, 1889; and 
on frontier duty at Fort Yates, N. Dak., to April 19, 1891; captain 
and acting judge advocate, headquarters depa ent of Platte, from 
April 21, 1891, to January 11, 1895; at Omaha, judge advocate, de- 
partment of Platte, until March 13, 1898; at same place, judge advo- 
cate, department of Missouri, to April 17, 1898; judge advocate, First 
Independent Division, and Fourth Army Corps, Mobile, Ala., April 17 
to May 22, 1898; judge advocate, expeditiona forces, May 28 to 
June 23, 1898 ; Judge advocate Department of Pacific, and Eighth Army 
Corps, June 23, 1898, to June 3, 1899; associate justice of supreme 
court, Philippine Island, May 29, 1899 to ; detached service, Hollo, 
P. I., with verbal instructions from corps commander, mber 26, 
1898, to January 8, 1899 ; member of commission to determine capitula- 
tion of Manila and Spanish redo August 14, 1898; commissioner to 
treat with commission appoint by Gen. Aguinaldo 


eect 9 to 
February 1, 1899; commissioner to receive records of Royal Spanish 
Court at Manila, April 17 to June 26, 1899; President board of claims, 


Philippine Islands, April 18 to ; Special duty, law department, 
military governor's office in the Philippines, June 4, 1899, to November, 
1901; on commission to receive surrender of Manila, and as judge advo- 
cate Department of the Pacific and Eighth Army Corps; judge advo- 
cate Philippines Division; associate justice of the supreme court (civil 
branch); legal adviser and secretary to the military governor; presi- 
dent board of war claims; on board of officers for conference with 
commissioners of Aguinaldo ; on board of officers for revision of customs, 
tariff, and regulations, Philippine Islands; counsel for the Govern- 
ment, 1902, in the Deming case in the United States circuit court and 
circuit court of . ve and on So og eg therefrom to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; assigned to the General Staff, A st 15, 
1903 ; detached for duty in 1904, as observer with the armies of Japan, 
being with the First Army of Kuroki from May 15, 1904, to A 1 
1905; returned to duty with the General Staff, War Department, and 
served as Acting Judge Adyocate General from May 16 to September 7, 
1906; was assigned as chief of staff Atlantic Division September 21 
1906, and sho thereafter was detailed for duty with the Provisional 
Government of Cuba, hers Seon legal adviser to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment since October 2, 1 ; supervisor of the departments of state 
and justice since that date; president of the advisory commission since 
January 3, 1907; and in charge of the electoral administration in Cuba 
since April 1, 1908; returned to the United States from Cuba February 
2, 1909, and thereafter on the duty in the office of the Judge Advocate 
General, Washington, D. C., until June 16, 1909; judge advocate De- 
partment of California from J ay 23 to October 22, 1 ; and on duty 
as assistant to J ndge Advocate General, United States Army ; appointed 
delegate to fourth Pan American conference, Buenos Aires, Argentine, 
March 5, 1910; in the office of the Judge Advocate General, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to March, 1919 (Judge Advocate General of the Army from 
Feb. 18, 1911); detailed as Provost Marshal General in General Or- 
ders, No. 65, War Department, May 22, 1917, to July 15, 1919, the func- 
tions of that office having terminated ; 5 ed Judge Advocate 
General of the Army February 15, 1919; etailed as special repre- 
sentative of the United States to assist in the revision of Cuban 
electoral laws March, 1919, and was relieved from that duty on com- 
pletion of same, August 15, 1919, in Washington, D. C., to date. 

By direction of the President awarded distinguished-service medal 
for especially meritorious and conspicuous service as Provost M al 
General in the preparation and operation of the draft laws of the 
pation: anea ne war by General Orders, No. 144, War Department, 

mber, z 


Mr. KNOX. 
has written: . : 

Mx Dear SENATOR WADSWORTH : The clerk of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee has brought to my attention Senate bill 2867, by 
Mr. Kwox, “to authorize the President, when Maj. Gen. Crowder re- 
tires, to place him on the retired list as lieutenant general.” 

I beg leave to inclose herewith a copy of the record of Gen. Crowder 
from September 1, 1877, when he entered the United States Military 
Academy as a cadet, to the present date. It would be idle for me to 
attempt to illustrate a record of service so Jong, so zealous, and so 
distinguished, . 


In transmitting this record the Secretary of War 


— 


2 My own contact with Gen. Crowder, of course, began when I became 
Secretary of War in March, 1916, from which time until America’s 
entry into the World War he continued actively in charge of the duties 
of Judge Advocate General and was in daily conference with me about 
difficult legal problems, I then conceived an admiration, which has 
daily increased, for his great range of knowledge and experience in 
questions of Jaw, military and civil, and the detailed history of the 
Military Establishment of the United States. In 1917 Gen. Crowder 
prepared in consultation with me the selective-service law, and I ap- 
pointed him Provost Marshal General to execute that law, a_ service 
delicate and intricate, requiring the institution of Nation-wide ma- 
chinery which would function harmoniously and with such visible and 
obvious justice as to commend both the law and its execution to public 
favor. his service he performed with conspicuous ability, and it is 
one of the outstanding features of America's military mobilization that 
although we resorted to conscription there is a general consensus of 
opinion to the effect that the law was executed without fear or favor, 
2 that justice and wisdom characterized its interpretations and appli- 
cations. 

I am very happy to be able to assure the committee of my belief that 
the services rendered by Gen. Crowder merit the recognition of Con- 

ess, and the bili proposed by Mr. KNox seems to me a suitable reward 
or a great service rendered self-sacrificingly by a soldier as the latest 
act of a life devoted to the service of his country. 

Cordially, yours, 


NEWTON D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 

Even now, after 42 years of splendid service, and hardly free 
from the most arduous and most successful work of his long 
career, he has just concluded for the Cuban Republic a revision 
and amplification of its electoral laws, for which the Cuban 
Congress voted him the thanks of that Republic, and the Univer- 
sity of Cuba conferred upon him the degree of doctor of laws, as 
have also the leading universities of this country. 

Will the Congress of his own country fail to honor and re- 
ward him? It can not be so. Republics are not always ungrate- 
ful. Therefore I have no doubt that this bill will pass, and I 
hope it may pass without a dissenting voice, because I believe 
it is the universal desire of the American people that this honor 
and reward, at least, should be bestowed upon the man who has 
served them so long, so faithfully, and so well. 

It has been asked why Gen. Crowder’s case should be acted 
on now and in advance of taking up the rewards due to other 
officers for distinguished service. The answer is twofold: First, 
and least important, because the bill does not propose to pro- 
mote the general while he is on the active list, in which case 
he would receive the pay and emoluments of the advanced 
rank, whereas under the bill he would receive but two-thirds ot 
the pay and no emoluments upon retirement. I do not under- 
stand that there is any case which in this particular is like 
Gen. Crowder’s case. The other promotions suggested have 
been for men who will remain in active service and receive the 
full benefits of their advanced rank. 

But the real reason that justifies considering this case by 
itself and on its own merits is the nature of the duties Gen. 
Crowder performed in the construction of the Army, which has 
been so much appreciated by the distinguished men I have 
quoted and by the people at large. In this work the general 
officers whose claims rest upon distinguished service in the 
field had no part. They, as individuals, commanded fractions 
of the great organization which Gen. Crowder was charged 
with the onerous duty of constructing. His labors began long 
before theirs. The draft act was passed May 18, 1917, and this 
was weeks after Gen. Crowder began to prepare it and the 
machinery for its enforcement. Our first troops under Gen. 
Pershing landed in France June 27, 1917. Gen. Pershing has 
received his reward, and properly enough, without connecting 
it with or making it dependent upon what is to be done for 
others. His relation to the war was likewise distinctive and 
different from that of any others. Gen. Crowder’s is equally 
distinctive and perhaps more fundamental. There was no one 
else in his class and no one else except those whom he had 
gathered around him for his assistance that were connected 
with the vast subject with which he was charged with 
responsibility. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senate gave unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It did. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to offer two amendments to 
the bill. I send to the desk the first of them, and ask to have 
it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 1, page 2, it is proposed to insert 
the word “ retired ” before the word “ pay,” so that, if amended, 
it will read with the retired pay of that grade.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It may be that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will accept that amendment, because in his state- 
ment to the Senate he said that the officer was to receive retired 
pay in case the bill takes effect. Mv reason for offering it is 
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that as a matter of fact there is a distinction between pay of 
a soldier and retired: pay, and I wanted to cure that. 

Mr. KNOX. My recollection is that we discussed that in com- 
mittee, and E thought there had been an amendment inserted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think it was quite broad 
enough. 

Mr KNOX. I accept that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was to: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, T now present the second amendment, 
and upon this and other phases of the bill I desire to make some 
observations. I ask that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
the following proviso: 


Provided, That these officers of the Army who now hold or pe 
viously during the present war held the rank herein set before t Gr 
respective names, to wit, Lieut. Gens. Hunter Liggett and Robert L. 
Bullard and Maj. Gens. James W. McAndrew, sames G. Tarbord, 
Ernest Hinds, Merritte W: Ireland, 3 L. Rogers, William C. Lang- 
titt, Wiliam L. Kenly, Henry P. McCain, Charles P. Summerall, antl 
Leonard Wood, shall, when Setired | from active service, have the rank 
of lieutenant 5 and the pay hereinbefore provided for an officer 
retired with said rank. 

After having: 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN addressed the Senate, 
spoken for a few minutes, 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I ask the Senator, if he 
will be kind enough to permit me to do so, in view of the fact: 
that we have been in the habit of proceeding to the considera- 
tion of executive business at 2 o’clock for the purpose of taking 
up the treaty, whether he has any suggestion to make as to 
whether action can be had upon this bill before that time? 
Does the Senator wish to conclude his remarks, or what will 
be the course of procedure? I do not want in any way to: 
defeat action upon the pending bill, if it can be passed within 
a reasonably short time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I believe that it is customary, unless 


the rule is invoked, when a bill is taken up by unanimous con- 


sent, to conelude the debate on it before any other business is 
taken up, even when there is unfinished business pending. But 
I do not want to invade the rule of the Senate: 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. The only rule I am aware of covering 
this situation is that the morning hour expires two hours after 


the Senate has convened, which to-day will be at 2 o'clock.. 


I was not here when the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] called up this measure, and I do not knew its par- 
liamentary situation. Is it before the Senate by unanimous 
consent? 

Mr. KNOX. It is before the Senate by unanimous consent. 
I have always understood the rule to be as stated by the Senator 
from Oregon, that if a matter is taken up by unanimous consent 
it shall be disposed of before any other business is taken up. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. There is no unfinished business, strictly 
speaking; it is simply a course of procedure we have been 
pursuing, to take up the treaty at 2'o’clock. Of course, a motion 
to proceed to the consideration of executive business, while a 
privileged motion, can not be made unless a Senator has the 
floor to make it, and the Senator from Oregon would have to 
yield for that purpose, I assume. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no disposition at all, I may 
say to the Senator from Connecticut, te claim any such privilege 
as that, but I shall yield to the wishes of the Senate. I made 
no objection to taking up the bill, because the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was anxious to have it disposed of, although I 
reserved the right to object to it. I readily assented to the 
request for unanimous consent. I am willing now to yield the 
floor for the purpose of going into executive session, but I 
reserve the right still to conclude my argument on this measure. 

Mr. KNOX. & parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. Re- 
ferring to the statement I made a moment ago, what is the rule 
if a bill is taken up by unanimous consent? Is it superseded at 
the end of the morning hour by anything but unfinished Dusi- 
ness? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question before the 
Senate at the present time is the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. The bill, of course, was taken up 
by unanimous consent. 

867 a — Is pending, no motion shall be received but 

To a day certain day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it shall 
To take a 
To proceed to fo the consideration of executive business. 


& motion to proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness will be in order at any time: 

Mr BRANDEGEE. But the Senator whe makes the motion 
must have the floor, T assume. 


‘permit me, in the morning hour to-morrow, 
address on this subject. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. He must get the eye of the Chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator who: has the floor, I under- 
stand, can not be swept off his feet by some one rising and shout- 
ing out that he moves to proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand the Senator from Orego 
has already expressed a willingness to yield for the NONA 
of allowing the Senator from Connecticut to make the motion 
15 he can continue his address, as he undoubtedly has the right 
0 do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. He has so stated, Mr. President. As far 
as I am concerned, that is perfectly satisfactory; but when 
the Senate has gone into executive session, I do not see how 
this bill could be passed except by unanimous consent and as 
in legislative session. I simply wanted to submit these views 
to the Senate for its consideration, to see if we could, by 
unanimous consent, arrive at any understanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, let the Chair express his 
view, which I feel compelled to restate. This must be the 
rule. There is no unfinished business. This bill has been taken 
up by unanimous consent. There is a pending question before 
the Senate, to which the Senator from Oregon is addressing 
himself. If he yields to a Senator to make a motion to go 
into open executive session, the motion is in order, and the 
Senate would probably go into open executive session; but the 
Chair would be compelled to rule, unless I have additional 


‘light on the subject, that when the German treaty is laid be- 


fore the Senate, it being an executive session and this being a 
legislative matter, the Senator from Oregon can not discuss a 
legislative matter in an executive session of the Senate without 
unanimous. consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I presume the Senator from Oregon 
could undoubtedly say he was discussing the German treaty 
and continue his observations on whatever view he took of that 
instrument. My only point is that I do not think the Senator 
from Pennsylvania could secure action upon the bill, if that 
course were taken, without the unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate to do it as in legislative session, in which case the Senator 
from Oregon could exercise his prerogatives in such line as 
he saw fit. 

Mr. KNOX. I would have very little doubt abont the action 
of the Senate. This is going to be a very short matter, any- 
how. The Senator from Oregon told me he was going to speak 
only a short time, and I have nothing further to say. I think 
that when the Senate gave its unanimous consent to have it 
heard at alt it could certainly renew that consent, even though 
it was in executive session, and allow it to be heard as in 
legislative session. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of exeeutive business in open executive session 
for the purpose of considering the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many, if the Senator from Oregon will yield to me for that 
purpose: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield for that purpose. L am yield- 
ing because I realize the importance of the treaty. I know 
how: anxious the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kox] is to 
dispose of this bill, and I consented to have it taken up for 
that reason, but I am willing to yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I inquire what the motion is? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business in open executive session. 

Mr. McCUMBER. For the consideration of the treaty? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Have I the floor when the treaty is 
before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon has the 
floor and, in the judgment of the Chair, has the right to pro- 
ceed unless there is objection. If there is objection, the Chair 
does not think lie has a right to discuss the bill in open execu- 
‘tive session. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Inasmuch as notice has been given to 
take up a certain phase of the treaty at this time, and inas- 
much as the Senator is desirous of going on with the discus- 
sion of another matter, may I be bold enough to ask how long 
he expects to discuss it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that I am willing to resume my discussion of the 
bill after his discussion of the peace treaty. I do not want to 
interfere with that at all. Or I assume that the Senate will 
to resume my 
I am perfectly willing for that reason 


fto suspend now, ~ 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I rather assume that the address of the 
Senator from Oregon will take some little time yet? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Probably an hour. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If that be true, it would seem to me that 
we ought to go on with the treaty at this time. 

Mr. KNOX. As the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cumser] has given notice that at 2 o'clock he would begin 
discussion of one phase of the treaty, and as I know of no 
one else who has given notice of an intention to speak this 
afternoon on the treaty, I ask unanimous consent that upon 
the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from North Da- 
kota we may proceed as in legislative session with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I shall be compelled to object to that. 
It is a short enough time that has been allotted for the con- 
sideration of the treaty, from 2 o’clock on. My own judgment 
is that we ought to begin the consideration of the treaty earlier 
in the day. I do think it would be a very simple matter for the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to continue his re- 
marks in the morning hour to-morrow if the Senator from 
Pennsylyania will call up the bill. So far as I am concerned, 
there will be no objection to its consideration at that time. 

Mr. KNOX. If the parliamentary situation is such that I 
may call it up before 2 o’clock to-morrow, that is quite satis- 
factory, though I was afraid I might run into a similar situa- 
tion to-morrow. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That might possibly be true to-morrow, 
but other bills have been considered and passed within the 
morning hour recently, and I think the Senator, no doubt, can 
accomplish the same result within the next two or three days. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That course will be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to me. 

Mr. KNOX. If the Senator from Nebraska has that thought 
about the matter, I will consent. It would do no good if I felt 
otherwise, because objection would no doubt be made. I give 
notice that to-morrow morning, at the conclusion of morning 
business or during the morning hour, I shall call up this 
measure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield the floor then, and will con- 
clude to-morrow what I have to say. 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall confine these remarks 
exclusively to the so-called Johnson amendments to the peace 
treaty, and I purpose to demonstrate not only the lack of neces- 
sity for such amendments to balance any supposed inequality in 
the voting strength of any power but also the great injustice, the 
gross wrong, such proposed amendments would do to Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

Mr. President, of all the many false declarations that have 
been made concerning the league of nations covenant, none 
has been so persistently indulged in as the one concerning 
the voting power of Great Britain. And from the letters 
I have received and the press reports I have read, these un- 
founded assertions concerning this voting power have taken a 
deeper root in the mind of the public than any other criticism 
aimed at the league.. The press of the country publishes the 
bald declaration of the enemies of peace by concord of nations 
that Great Britain will haye upon every dispute between nations 
six votes and the United States but one, without ever informing 
their readers of the real truth concerning this matter. Even 
Senators who in private conversation would never dream of 
attempting to deceive one another seem unable to resist the 
temptation to take advantage of a prejudice created by this de- 
ception and, with studied avoidance of the real and full truth, 
give this prejudice another boost. 

The public, Mr. President, can not be blamed if it draws false 
conclusions from false premises. If any one of us had not read 
the treaty, and a Senator should declare, as has been declared 
again and again on this floor, that in any dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain, or between the United States 
and Canada or Australia, the United States would have one 
vote and Great Britain would have six votes, he would very nat- 
urally be misled. And he would most naturally say: That is 
unfair and we will not stand for it.” So, Mr. President, a mis- 
led public would say the same thing. The difference, however, 
between the position of the Senator and that of the public is 
that the Senator has the treaty on his desk before him and can 
readily correct any misstatement of the terms of that treaty. 
The public has not the treaty and can not refute the assertion. 

I know the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is too voluminous to be of 
much use in overcoming the prejudice created by speakers 
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throughout the United States in thus unfairly presenting this 
phase of the subject. Though one had the greatest amount of 
leisure, he could not read the one-hundredth part of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and the number who ever see the Recorp are 
infinitesimal. 

But slight as is this opportunity for publicity through the 
medium of the Recorp, the questions involved in the treaty 
are so momentous that I am impelled to adopt this meager 
opportunity to place the truth of this question of the voting 
strength of the several nations before the American people. 

Mr. President, the average man, busy with the perplexing 
problem of how to make his income—or what is left of it after 
the tax collector has taken his share—square with the present 
cost of living, has little time to apply even first principles of 
his reasoning powers to the subject. If he did so, this question 
would immediately present itself to his contemplative mind: 
Why did France agree that Great Britain should have six votes 
and France only one? France has been the most persistent 
stickler for her rights and her safety of all the nations 
which signed this compact. This average citizen would be 
compelled to say to himself: Is it not strange that France 
should have consented to this great disparity in voting strength 
without even a dissent? Next to France comes Italy, a country 
with a population as great as that of Great Britain, and par- 
tially surrounded by about as disorderly and eruptive a set of 
States as there are on the face of the earth. Is it not strange 
that Italy, represented by one of the most able statesmen in 
Europe, never said one word about being outvoted 6 to 1 by 
Great Britain? Is it not equally strange that Spain and Portugal 
made no protest? Is it not wonderfully strange that in a matter 
of such transcendent importance it never occurred to any one of 
these old astute nations that they. were giving to Great Britain 
a power in their councils six times as great as any one of them 
would have? Is it not wonderfully strange that nations which 
have seen alliances and friendships change almost annually 
during the last century—nations that have seen their allied 
friends change to allied enemies in a single day—nations which 
live in this hotbed of international broils—never gave a thought 
to the fact that they were putting their heads into the lion’s 
mouth, that they were giving in some instances to another 
power with which they had been in death grips time and again 
a voting strength six to their one in all their future disputes? 

Well, Mr. President, the conclusion of this average citizen, 
after cogitating over the awful and dire results that would 
follow this disparity in voting strength, would be that there 
must be some mistake—that it could not be true that such 
extraordinary favors should have been granted to one nation 
without protest—that it was too absurd to be true. And, Mr. 
President, his conclusion would be correct. It is not true. If 
it had been true that this covenant gave Great Britain six 
votes to one given each of the other members in disputes with 
her, or in fact in any dispute, the other members to this com- 
pact never would have signed it. 

What are the real facts in relation to this voting strength? 
To clearly understand them we must first understand just what 
powers the council or the assembly has. We must understand: 

First. That neither the council nor the assembly is a board 
of arbitration. 

Second. That neither of them decides international disputes 
at all. 

I wish those two simple propositions could be understood by 
all the American people. 

Third. That the only jurisdiction which either the council 
or the assembly can have over a dispute between nations is 
the right to investigate and report what the true facts are 
concerning the dispute and make recommendations in regard 
thereto, 

Fourth. That even in the matter of determining what these 
true facts are and what the recommendations should be for a 
peaceful settlement, both parties to the dispute are excluded, 

Fifth. That a dispute with a part of a nation or an empire is 
a dispute with the whole, and a dispute with the whole must 
necessarily be a dispute with each part. Therefore, a dispute 
between one country and another country composed of a domi- 
nant power and its dominions or possessions is a dispute with 
each and every part of such country, and, hence, that in a dis- 
pute between the British Empire or any member thereof and 
any other country, all parties to the dispute would be excluded 
even in determining the facts of the dispute under article 15. 

Sixth. That the British Empire, being a member of the coun- 
cil which consists of nine nations, has but one vote in such 
council; that as neither Canada nor any other British dominion 
or possession has a separate membership in such council, of 
course neither could have a vote therein. 
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Seventh. That if the investigation of the facts concerning 
the dispute should be transferred to the assembly, then Canada, 
Australia, and other British dominions would still have no 
vote if either the British Empire or any one of its constituent 
parts was a party to the controversy. : 

Kighth. Here is the only kind of a case in which Canada or 
other self-governing dominion of the British Empire would be 
entitled to a vote: If the case is transferred from the council 
to the assembly, and if neither the British Empire nor any 
one of its dominions or possessions is a party to the dispute, as, 
for instance, if the dispute were between Serbia and Roumania, 
then Canada and these other self-governing dominions mentioned 
could vote, not in settlement of the dispute, but on the question 
of what are the true facts bearing on the dispute, and also on 
what should be recommended to the disputants as a basis of set- 
tlement of the dispute. 

In such case Canada, Australia, or other wholly self-governing 
dominion would have a right to have a voice in the ascertain- 
ment of those facts and the making of such recommendation 
equal to that of Haiti, or Liberia, or Hejaz, or Cuba, or Panama. 
Can anyone see any possible danger to the United States in 
according to Canada such equal right in the investigation and 
report? On the contrary would we not select Canada in prefer- 
ence to any of these mentioned nations? 

Ninth. Great Britain can not and will not control the vote of 
Canada on any question on which Canada would be entitled te 
vote. As Canada controls her own foreign as well as domestic 
affairs, by her own parliament, and wholly independently of 
Great Britain, she will cast her vote with equal independence 
on any subject on which she would have 2 right to vote. And 
as she would have no right to vote on any question in the council, 
nut being a member of that body, and no right te vote in the as- 
sembly on any question in which the British Empire or any of 
its dominions or possessions would be a party, and as the only 
dispute she could vote on at all would be limited to disputes be- 
tween other nations, and further limited to the mere ascertain- 
ment of the facts of the dispute and recommendations for its 
settlement, it is worse than idle, it is absolutely false, to say 
that she will not control her own vote. In such case Great Brit- 
ain would be no more liable to control the vote of Canada than 
would the United States. And what is true of Canada is 
equally true of Australia; New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Great Britain would have no voice in appointing the representa- 
tives of these dominions and the appointees would be respon- 
sible only to their own governments. In the case of India the 
relation may be more close, but I am certain that this relation 
will not be more close than that which exists between the 
United States and Cuba, or Panama, or Haiti, or Honduras. 

I purpose to make a very short explanation and elucidation 
of these declarations, 

What is the procedure under this league of nations in case of 
a dispute between nations which would be liable to lead to war? 

First. Members agree to submit the dispute either to arbitra- 
tion or to an inquiry by the council (article 12). Mark you, 
they do not agree to submit the matter to arbitration by the 
council, but merely either to submit the case to arbitration by 
arbitrators entirely outside the council, or to submit it to an 
inquiry by the council. If the matter is submitted to arbitra- 
tion, that takes it out of the council and out of the league of 
nations, and it remains out unless a party against whom an 
award is made by these outside arbitrators fails to abide by 
the award, which would again raise another dispute, which 
dispute could not be submitted to the council except for the 
purpose of investigating the facts as te why the award was not 
complied with. 

Second. They agree that if they recognize that a dispute is 
suitable for arbitration they will arbitrate it. That arbitration, 
however, is to be by such method as shall be agreed upon by the 
parties and entirely outside and independent of the council or 
league of nations. ; 

Nearly every nation now has by treaty with other nations 
made provision to arbitrate such differences, and they will 
remain outside of the jurisdiction of the council or the assem- 
bly. 
Third. They further agree that if the matter is not suitable 
for arbitration—and each nation must itself determine whether 
the matter is suitable for arbitration—they will first attempt 
to settle the dispute by diplomacy; that-is, through their own 
diplomatic officials. That is an agreement which they make with 
each other. 

So, Mr. President, up to this time neither the council nor 
the assembly has acquired any jurisdiction over the dispute. 
The members themselves have mutually agreed that they will 
make these efforts on their own part without submitting any- 
thing to the council or assembly. In ninety-nine cases out of a 


hundred the disputes will be so settled. Their agreement, 
faithfully observed, that they will attempt the settlement by 
diplomacy, will bring about the settlement. t 

` Fourth. But there may arise a dispute where the disputants, 
through stubbornness or selfishness, have failed to settle by 
diplomacy and where one or both claim that the matter is not 
suitable for arbitration ; that is, that it is not a justiciable ques- 
tion. What then is to be done? The parties then agree, under 
article 12, that they will submit the matter for inquiry only 
to the council. Here the council obtains its right to act; but to 
act how? To what end and to what extent is the matter sub- 
mitted? It is submitted to the end that (a) the council may en- 
deavor to bring about a settlement through the friendly offices of 
the council; (b) that if the persuasive powers of all these nations 
in the council can not induce the parties to come to an agreement, 
a report containing a statement of the real facts of the dispute 
shall be published so that the people of each country, understand- 
ing what the real facts are, would not permit their country to 
wage war for a wrongful purpose; and that as one side or the 
other must be wrong the wrongfully inclined Government would 
be compelled to back down by the force of public opinion. This, 
in my opinion, would take care of the other one case out of the 
hundreds of national disputes. $ 

To effectuate such peaceful settlement, the members agree 
among themselves, that if the council fails through persuasion 
to effect a settlement of the dispute, it may either unanimously 
or by a majority vote make and publish a statement of the facts 
of the dispute and recommendations which it deems just and 
proper. (Art. 15, 3d paragraph.) 

This report has no binding effect on any party. Its purpose is 
simply to apprise the people of both disputing countries what 
the real facts are, and to trust to the sense of justice of the 
people themselves to prevent a wrongful war. 

That if all the members of the council, other than the dis- 
putants, join in the report on the facts and the recommendations 
for its just settlement, then all the members agree that none 
of them will go to war against the disputant that complies with 
the recommendations. (Ib., 5th paragraph.) 

That if the council fails to reach a unanimous agreement, 
exclusive of the disputants, as to what are the true facts of 
the dispute or what ought to be done in settlement, then again 
no one is bound, and the members of the league—not the council 
or the assembly but the members of the league themselves sepa- 
rately—can take such steps as they deem necessary for the 
maintenance of right and justice. (Ib., 6th paragraph.) That 
means that the several nations through diplomatie channels 
will make still another attempt to compose their disputes 
when the council and the assembly of the league of nations 
shall have failed to do so. 

Mr. President, almost every argument made on the floor of 
the Senate, and every one without exception made to the public 
by Senators opposed to any league of nations, has given the 

on to the people of the world that the council or the 
assembly, as the case might be, is a sort of court or tribunal 
that decides the disputes between nations, and it is because of 
these misstatements of the facts and the misapprehension of 
many of our people arising therefrom that the ground is made 
fertile for the development of about all the animosities toward 
this league and especially toward the claimed voting power of 
Great Britain. I have no doubt the letter read by my col- 
league [Mr. Gronna] this morning from the State of North 
Dakota was entirely founded upon that general misapprehen- 
sion. 

I wish the public could just once fully understand, first, that 
net one case of disnute out of a hundred would ever go to the 
council or assembly; second, that even if all other efforts 
provided for the settlement of disputes should fail, the only 
thing submitted to the council or assembly is the right to in- 
vestigate and report the facts to the public. If, despite all 
these efforts, a nation, criminally inclined, insists upon mak- 
ing war of aggression on another country, all the council or all 
the assembly can do is to report that fact and recommend to 
the other countries the military or naval force the other mem- 
bers ought to furnish to prevent one country from destroying 
another. And, Mr. President, that will prevent war, because no 
country will ever attempt to fight the world. The league com- 
pact simply applies.to world relations the same rules that 
govern individual relations in every community. 

To illustrate: Suppose a community should consist of 100 
families of different physical power and strength, and, like na- 
tions at the present time, each is perfectly independent of any 
of the others and may commit any act of aggression it has the 
power to commit. If driven by the exigencies of self-protec- 
tion, three of these stronger families should ally themselves for 
offense and defense against three other strong families, that 
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might check offenses for a time against any one of these six 
families, but it would allow the families which had thus pre- 
themselves for aggression toward each other to direct 
their war machinery against the weaker families, and through 
annexations disturb the balance of power and thereby bring 
about the very thing the alliance sought to prevent. But. on 
the other hand, if all these 100 families enter into a compact, 
each one with the 99 others, that they will join to prevent any 
one family from doing a wrong to another, any family inclined 
to do such a wrong would desist from so doing, not through 
inclination, perhaps, but perhaps because it would know it 
would be defeated and ultimately punished for the attempt. 

Now, every community, large and small, in every civilized coun- 
try is governed entirely by such a compact. Every man in every 
city and county and State is under a legal obligation, by the 
very form of the government of his community, to protect the 
life, liberty, and property of every other citizen. Is he ever 
called upon to do this? Why, there is not one man in a thousand 
that would be called upon once in a thousand years to use his 
physical efforts to accomplish this result. The fact that he is 
ready to do it, the fact that he is bound to do it, and the would- 
be offender knows that he is ready and bound to do it, is what 
maintains peace throughout every civilized community on the 
face of the earth. The same rule will work exactly the same 
way between nations, which are but bigger collections of indi- 
viduals, and if we will have the courage just once to establish 
the rule, there will be no calling upon the soldiery of all 
nations to carry on distant war. That is the key to the whole 
situation—nationa! courage te do what individual courage has 
done in every community. I have never been summoned to 
Denver or Sun Francisco to quell a disturbance, and I will 
never be summoned to Pittsburgh or Cleveland for such purpose. 

So, Mr. President, you will see that even if it were true that 
Canada had a vote in the assembly, the only thing on earth the 
Canadian representative could vote on would be the question of 
what are the facts in any given dispute, and he could not even 
exercise his judgment on that if the dispute were one 
Canada or any other part of the British Empire had an 

What awful danger, therefore, is there or would there be in 
allowing this fully self-governing country to exercise a vote on 
this simple proposition of what are the facts in a given dispute, 
An rte ought in fairness to be done te secure peace and tran- 
quillity? 

But you say Canada might be added to the council. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is an impossibility under any reasonable eonstruction 
of this compact. The power to admit new members to the 
council is contained in the second paragraph of article 4, which 
reads; 


With the approval of the majority of the assembly, the council m 
name additional members of the league— * 11 


Keep that in mind 
whose pe gg tegep inas shall always be members of the council; the 
cil members of the 
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league to be sel by the assembly for representation on the council. 

I call special attention to the fact that the countries whose 
representatives shall be so selected by members of the council 
are to be “additional members of the league.” As these self- 
governing dominions are, by the terms of the instrument itself, 
already made members of the league, they could not be included 
in the phrase “ additional members of the league.” Therefore, 
neither Canada nor any other British dominion could, by any 
possibility, be made members of the council. 

It is clearly evident that the purpose of the framers of this 
instrument was to permit the inclusion of Germany and Russia 
as soon as they should become fit for membership in the council. 
But, Mr. President, there seem to be those who claim that 
Canada or other British dominions could be voted into the 
council. They can only adopt that construction by insisting 
that the word “ additional” related to the council and not to 
membership in the league when it speaks of “ additional mem- 
bers of the league,” a meaning that would grossly violate the 
true meaning of the language used. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bart in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from INi- 
nois? 

Mr. MeCUMBER,. I have stated that I would rather not 
yield until I get through, because I wish to make my remarks 
as compact as possible. Then I will gladly yield. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Very well, 

Mr. McCUMBER. But even if that could be done, it would 
still require a unanimous vote on the part of every member of 
the council, including the United States. 

Let us look a moment to see how any new member can be 
placed on this select committee of nine constituting the council, 


The first five can never be removed. They are the United 
States, the British Empire—not Great Britain—France, Italy, 
and Japan. Article 4, relating to the other four members of 
the council, whose membership in this important body is not 
quite absolute, says: 

These four members— 

That is, the four to be selected for membership in the council 
shall be selected by the assembly from time to time in its discretion. 

That discretion can be exercised only by a unanimous vote, 
because article 5 provides that— 

Except where otherwise ee 
the terms of this treaty. at any meeting of the assembly or of 
the council shall require the agreement of alf the members of the 

represented at the meeting. 

And this is not one of the cases where it is otherwise ex- 
pressly provided.” 

Suppose, now, Canada wishes to secure this place, even giving 
it that wrong construction, and that Spain or Brazil or Belgium 
or Greece must be removed. Then the member which must be 
displaced must vote for its own displacement, and the United 
States must also vote that Canada must come in, and Brazil or 
some other nation must go out. Such a thing neter can and 
never will take place, even if that construction were possible. 

But, it is said, you may add to the membership of the league 
and thereby give those additional members a place on the coun- 
cil without displacing an old one. Yes; but I insist that this 
selection can be only from additional members of the league, 
and not from those who are upon the original membership roll, 
becanse it always speaks of “ additional members of the league.” 
But here again, even adepting the contrary construction, you 
are up against the requirement for unanimity of vote in the 
council. The second paragraph of article 4 provides: 

With the — of a majority of the assembly the council 
name additio: members of the league, whose representatives 
always be members of the council. 

You will observe here, again, that two steps are necessary to 
name additional members of the league who shall always be 
members of the council: First, a majority of the ly must 
approve the addition. This is one of the cases “otherwise ex- 
pressly provided,” where less than a unanimous vote is required. 
Second, the council must also name such approved additional 
members and the vote of the council is uot “ otherwise expressly 
provided,” and must, therefore, be unanimous to become effective. 
Therefore, such newly proposed member can obtain admission 
to the council only by unanimous vote of that council. That 
relates to those who are to have a permanent place in the 
council. 

This same second paragraph of article 4 also provides: 

The council with 8 may increase the number of members 
of me ieague to be by the assembly for representation on the 
cou . 

Undoubtedly this last provision means the possible addition 
to the four transient members of the council. The vote of the 
council in admitting additional members to the transient e 
for the same reason, must also be unanimous. 0 

Mr, President, though I have never heard the paragraph ex- 
plained I can see the unexpressed purpose, the expectation that 
Germany and Russia shall soon be added to the class of un- 
removable members of the council. And this is as it should be. 
The Germans are a great as well as a powerful people, numeri- 
cally and otherwise. And when that nation shall have renounced 
its diabolical doctrine that a State can commit no wrong except 
the offense of failure, justice as well as world peace demands 
that she should hold her place among the nations, not as a dis- 
turber but as a protector of world tranquillity. 

Is there a case in which a dominion of the British Empire 
could have a vote separately from the Empire itself? Of course 
it could not in the council because it is not a member of the 
council and can not become a member. But could Canada vote 
in the assembly, and if so under what circumstances? í 

Once more I must caution Senators, as well as the American 
public, that neither council nor assembly is constituted a board 
of arbitration. Neither ever enters a judgment or an award. 
All that either can do under the covenant, so far as disputes are 
concerned, is to say what the facts are concerning those dis- 
putes, 

Every member of the league is a member of the assembly. 
Therefore, the British Empire is a member of the assembly. 
as well as of the council. Canada is also a member of the 
league (see article 1 and Annex). Therefore Canada is a mem- 
ber of the assembly. Article 3 provides that each member of 
the assembly shall have one vote, Therefore Canada has a 
vote in the assembly. But on what has she that one vote? 
Mr. President, if the assembly is deciding what the facts 
are between Czechoslovakia and Turkey, both the Brit- 
ish Empire and Canada would, I think, have a yote. If the 


provided in this covenant or by 
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question were one in arriving at the facts pertaining to a dispute 
between any member of the British Empire and any other nation, 
neither that nation nor any member of the British Empire would 
have n vote. Why? Because the parties to a dispute are 
eliminated from the decision by the provisions of article 15, 
and the dispute with a part of an empire, as I have stated, is a 
dispute with the whole empire, and a dispute with a dominant 
member is necessarily a dispute with each part. I do not think 
anyone seriously questions that conclusion on that proposition. 

But to eliminate any possibility of doubt, I have suggested a 
reservation which reads as follows: 

Sixth. That the United States understands and construes the words 
“dispute between members“ and the words “ dispute between parties“ 
in article 15 fo mean that a dispute with a self-governing dominion, 
colony, or N f represented in the amoy is a dispute with 
the dominant or principal member represented therein and that a 
dispute with such dominant or principal member is a dispute with all 
of its self-governing dominions, colonies, or dependencies; and that 
the exclusion of the parties to the dispute provided in the last para- 
graph of said article will cover not only the dominant or principal 
member but also its dominions, colonies, and dependencies, 

Mr. President, that proposed reservation does not change the 
true intent of article 15, which excludes representatives of the 
parties to tlie dispute. It simply makes certain that construction 
which everyone has given to this section, except a few opponents 
who would prefer the other construction in order to bolster up 
their opposition, namely, that a dispute with a part is a dispute 
with the whole, and a dispute with the whole is necessarily a 
dispute with every part. It is intended to make absolutely cer- 
tain that in a dispute with any member of the British Empire 
every part of that Empire would be excluded from participation. 

But the opponents of any league of nations are not satisfied 
with this exclusion. They wish to obtain for the United States 
a power on every occasion six times as great as that of any other 
country. If there should be a dispute between Great Britain and 
Austria, neither Great Britain nor her colonies nor her de- 
pendencies could cast a vote in the assembly. They, together 
with Austria, would be excluded in the findings of fact. But 
the United States, France, Italy. and Spain, and every other 
country would each have one vote as the league provisions 
now stand. They would be absolutely equal. 

And now comes the Johnson amendment and demands that the 
United States shall have six votes on every dispute and each 
of these other countries but one vote. And, Mr. President, the 
very Senators who are making this most selfish demand are 
shouting from the housetops that Great Britain has packed the 
jury because Canada and Australia, not as a part of Great 
Britain but as wholly self-governing nations, who fought this 
grim war to a finish, demand and receive a recognition on mat- 
ters to which Great Britain is not a party, a recognition equal 
to that of a score of other little insignificant states that never 
turned a hand to safeguard the world when all that civiliza- 
tion holds dear was at stake. The only nation that would 
hold a real advantage over the other nations in this league is 
the United States of America. 

By virtue of our peculiar situation we would have an 
advantage over not only Great Britain but over every other 
nation in the world. We not only enter this league with 
special reservations in our favor, such as that relating to the 
Monroe Doctrine, but also other proposed reservations intended 
to relieve us from duties imposed on our allies. But these are 
the least important of our advantages. The far greater advan- 
tage lies in the fact that we shall, by reason of our relationship 
with other countries, control an overwhelming voting strength 
in every controversy. 

At a mere nod from the United States our begotten child 
Panama, our foster-child Cuba, our wards Nicaragua, Haiti, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Uruguay, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, and 
even Brazil declared war on Germany. If by the mere raising 
of a finger these 10 countries declared war against a country 
that had certainly committed no offense against them, can any 
unprejudiced mind fail to understand that in every controversy 
that can affect our interest in the remotest degree the yotes 
of all these States will be cast en bloc for whatever we may 
desire? 

Yes, Mr. President, not only these countries but practically 
every country in the Western Hemisphere would follow our lead. 

Talk about Great Britain having an advantage. Why, Mr. 
President, if Great Britain should have a quarrel with Guate- 
mala about an oil lease, Great Britain and her dominions would 
be eliminated. But these children and stepchildren and wards 
of the United States, numbering a score, would follow the lead 
of this great country just as surely as the satellite follows the 
course of the planet. 

We all know very well that if we should ask this further ad- 
vantage of six votes every other country would ask the same, 
France and Italy and Greece would ask the same, and finally 


you would get back to Guatemala and Haiti and Liberia, and 
each of them would ask and demand their six votes. to be equal 
as a national unity. Mr. President, no world conference having 
a sense of gratitude in its heart or of justice in its soul would 
deny to Canada or Australia or New Zealand or South Africa 
also six votes. Our position will always make us a dominant 
power. But notwithstanding this advantage, the other nations 
are willing to rely upon our national honor. With that advan- 
tage can we not accord therefore to these other nations some 
confidence of integrity? 

But, Mr. President, let us for a moment look at this subject 
from the standpoint of the right of Canada to admission as a 
separate self-governing nation, and I use Canada as typical of 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

I would like to put this question straight to every American 
man, woman, and child; Has Canada, a fully self-governing, 
independent dominion, earned by her sacrifices in blood and 
treasure through more than four years of this bloody war a 
right to a seat in the assembly that would give her a voice in 
effect equal to Haiti, or Hejaz, or Honduras, or Liberia, or 
Nicaragua, or Panama, or Peru, or San Salvador. or Guatemala, 
not one of which ever sacrificed a single soldier or a single 
dollar in defense of this great world principle? I know what 
ne American people would answer if it were put directly to 

em. 

Every delegate in that great peace conference declared that 
Canada had earned this recognition. Every nation signatory to 
this compact declared that it had no fear of Canada. The Sen- 
ate of the United States is the first body that has ever chal- 
lenged this slight recognition to Canada for her great sacrifices 
in this war. 

Why were all these other little South or Central American 
States included in this compact? They were included because 
they had made a paper declaration of war against Germany. 
Why did they make this paper declaration of war agairst Ger- 
many? Who asked them to do so? The United States re- 
quested them to do so. Would any one of them have declared 
war except to please the United States and to show that they 
were on the same side? Did any one of them declare war until 
after ‘we had declared it? Has any country in Europe com- 
plained that the United States, by reason of her position as the 
protector of all these Central and South American States against 
European aggression, has a control over every one of them, 
and would exercise a control over the votes of every one of them 
by a much stronger pressure than the pressure which even Great 
Britain could exercise upon Canada on the only questions on 
which Canada could exercise judgment? 

Canada, a country whose population is about one-fourteenth 
that of the United States, furnished about 500,000 soldiers. If 
I remember rightly her losses were about 100,000, exclusive of 
the wounded and permanently injured. Her expenses were 
enormous. Her debts will be a heavy burden for many years. 
You say Great Britain controls the Canadian vote. Does she 
control the Canadian vote any more than the United States 
controls the Cuban vote or the Panaman vote or any Central 
American vote? Did Great Britain vote Canada into this war, 
or did Canada vote herself into it? Does Great Britain govern 
Canada’s vote in the matter of tariffs? If Great Britain did 
control her there would be no tariffs levied against British 
goods. Does Great Britain control the action of Canada against 
the immigration of Asiatics, or does Canada control her own 
domestic affairs? When Canada made an agreement for 
reciprocity with the United States some years ago, was the 
agreement made with Great Britain or was it made with 
Canada? All you can say is that by reason of the relationship 
Canada still holds a kindly sympathy for the mother country. 
So do the German-Americans for Germany. So do the Irish- 
Americans for Ireland. So do the Scandinavian-Americans for 
Scandinavia. But do you disfranchise them because of that 
kindly feeling toward the fatherland? 

Compare Canada with all these other nations that have signed 
this agreement. In territory she is the greatest of all. In 
population there are but 9 countries that exceed hers, and 
22 which have a less population. Some of these countries have 
a population less than the city of Washington, and yet you give 
them a vote simply because they declared a paper war. And 
yet you say that Canada, who did so much to win this war, 
whose declaration was sealed with the blood of 100,000 of her 
sons, must be excluded. 

All over the country Senators are shouting day and night 
that Great Britain, with a diplomacy which had outwitted every 
other country, had secured an advantage of a six-to-one vote 
over each and every other country represented in this world 
conference. What a compliment that is to the intelligence of 
the representatives of every other country! 
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As a matter of fact Great Britain never asked that these self- 
governing dominions of hers should have separate membership 
in the league at all. She was quite willing to assume the 
responsibility of representing them. But, Mr. President, they 
preferred to represent themselves just as they had represented 
themselves in declaring war—just as they had represented them- 
selves on every field of carnage during the four long years 
of the bloodiest battles this old earth has ever witnessed. 
These nations, rising from the battle trenches, bleeding and 
blood begrimed—these nations with the fever of battle yet in 
their hearts—these nations which for four years had witnessed 
their brave sons mowed down by the merciless machine guns 
and mangled by bursting shells—these nations standing by the 
sanctified graves of their noble dead—these nations that have 
passed through the mouths of a thousand hells that this earth 
might be made safe for free people and free governments, de- 
manded of their own right the privilege of sitting in the council 
chambers of the assembly, demanded the modest right to speak 
on the affairs of the world they had fought to save, with a voice 
as potent as that of Haiti or Uruguay or Liberia. 

Mr. President, no nation represented at this great world con- 
ference had the conscience or the right to deny them this little 
recognition. And as an American who honors heroism and 
loves justice I shall never cast a vote of distrust against a 
single one of these brave little nations. 

Mr. President, these nations were allowed a separate vote, 
independent of the British Empire, in this assemb.y, not in the 
council, but in the lower body, because, measured by what they 
had done, no nation could deny that they had earned this 
right. Every nation recognized Canada to all intents and 
purposes as an independent, self-governing nation. Every na- 
tion knew that if you were to deny nations a vote because of 
their sympathy with other nations and because other nations 
might influence them, you would deny the right of practically 
all but the greatest nations to vote in this assembly. 

Strange as if may seem when we stop to contemplate it, 
every country engaged in this war thinks that it was the par- 
ticular country that won the war. Not only this, but each 
subdivision of each army thinks that it was the particular 
subdivision whose efforts won the war. Great Britain says 
the war never could have been won except by her Navy, which 
held the command of the seas. France is certain that she won 
the war; the United States that the war could not have been 
won without her sons at Chateau-Thierry; and Canada, whose 
soldiers fought so valiantly on every field of contest, feels 
exactly the same. Well, the whole truth of the matter is that 
they all won this war, and each, acting with the others to win 
this war, is entitled to the same credit and the same honor for 
what each one did and the same place in any forum established 
to diseuss world troubles. 

Sometimes in arriving at a conclusion as to what particular 
army gave the final blow that broke the enemy, it might not 
be out of place to consult the enemy. I have been reading 
Ludendorff's history of the war. Gen. Ludendorff says that in the 
British offensive which started on the Sth day of August, 1918, 
the great assault made that day by the Canadians and the 
Australians was the blow that initiated the final defeat of 
the German armies. That may or may not be conceded by other 
nations, but it is an enemy admission that at least pays a high 
compliment to our neighbor, Canada, and our friend, Australia. 

Senators opposed to this league seem to be imbued with the 
idea that we ought not to enter into this compact unless we can 
so dominate the situation that there never can be any possibility 
of any decision against us, even if we should be in the wrong. 
They are not even willing to take a chance where, excluding the 
parties to the dispute, the vote must be unanimous even as to 
what the facts are in the case—to have the force even of a 
moral suggestion. 

From all these debates against the league one would conclude 
that the moment the armistice was declared last November we 
became the allies of Germany and Turkey and Bulgaria, and 
our old allies in this awful carnage, those who had stood the 
brunt of the war and suffered all its horrors for four years 
before we could be prepared to joint them, became our deadly 
enemies; that the thousands of brave seamen who dared the 
hidden mine and the deadly submarine, and whose comrades 
went down to watery graves by thousands that ships so sorely 
needed by their own countries might transport our soldiers to 
perform their great part in this war for human rights, are now 
enemies at heart of the United States; and that while all these 
other allied nations trust each other and trust us, we can not 
afford to put the slightest trust in their honor or integrity. We 
ought to be ashamed to harbor such everlastingly selfish motives 
and distrust against our allies. 

There were in the Senate gallery when the Senator from New 
Jersey was making an address the other day a number of 


New Zealand officers who were on their way home from France, 
and who, landing at New York, decided they would take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to visit the Senate of this country, 
their great, strong, and friendly ally in this war, with whose 
sons they had so often fought and bivouacked on the fields of 
France. There were some Canadian officers with them... I 


an appreciate their feeling of disappointment as they heard 
-from this eloquent Senator words that breathed distrust and 


hatred against them and their mother country. I was par- 
ticularly struck by the expression of sadness which I saw 
on the face of each one as they departed after listening to 
this speech, though none said a word. The Senator in that 
speech said he would deprecate any Anglo-Saxon misunder- 
standing, and yet he would kick this great Anglo-Saxon self- 
governing Canada out of this league because in a dispute be- 
tween Belgium and Germany, or between Italy and Austria, 
this neighbor of ours and our good Australian friend would 
have a vote on what the truth of those facts in dispute might 
be. He would not have any Anglo-Saxon misunderstanding, 
but he would have Australia out of this league as unfit to 
associate in the assembly with Hejaz, with black Liberia, or 
blacker Haiti, with effervescent Guatemala, or discordant 
Honduras. 

Now, do you want to give Canada a place anywhere in this 
league? Do you believe that by her sacrifices she has earned 
a right to sit in the assembly with Uruguay or Haiti? If you 
do, then let her have that voice in the assembly. Let her have it 
upon questions in which neither Canada nor Great Britain ts a 
party. Let her have it on the only question that can really 
be decided, so far as disputes are concerned, the question of 
what the facts are in any given’ dispute, a question that binds 
no one, but the decision of which appeals only to the conscience 
of the people of any country. 

Give her, whose blood commingled in unstinted stream with 
her allies on every battle field of Europe, whose soldiers fought 
and bled and died side by side with our brave American boys, 
this slight honor. In the name of the brave and the true of all 
nations who fought the battle for human rights, in the name 
of the noble dead and the wounded and bleeding survivors of 
this awful conflict, let us accord to Canada what France and 
Belgium, the graveyards of her heroic sons, have accorded her 
a confidence in her integrity and sense of justice and a place of 
honor among the nations of the world that dared to die to 
save that world from military slavery. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Batt in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana rise to make a request? The Chair 
had promised to recognize the Senator from Minois [Mr. Mo- 
Cormick]. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I do not desire to prevent the Senator 
from Montana addressing the Senate at this time, if he so 
desires. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am in the same 
frame of mind with reference to the Senator from Illinois. I 
have no desire to claim any precedence at all. I am very glad 
to yield to the Senator from Illinois if he desires to address the 
Senate. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I had intended to speak 
very briefly upon the resolution which I introduced during 
the morning hour and upon no other phase of the general ques- 
tion before the Senate, but I do not feel that I can allow the 
remarks of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. M CUMBER] 
to pass without comment. 

It is an unhappy circumstance of this debate that Senators 
find it necessary to impute bad faith to those who differ from 
them; to insinuate that they are wittingly misrepresenting 
facts; to challenge, by innuendo, the patriotism which has 
animated Senators of the United States through the long 
years. When last he spoke, the Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson], whose amendment the Senator from North Dakota 
has discussed this afternoon, expressly disclaimed for himself 
and for others who are supporting his amendment any desire 
to withdraw from Canada the vote accorded her under the 
terms of the covenant or to deny to the other self-governing 
dominions of the British Empire or eyen te deny India the 
votes which the covenant bestows upon them. As I recall his 
speech, the Senator from California asserted then that what 
he sought through this amendment was not the denial of votes 
to any of the component parts of the British Empire, but an 
equal vote for the United States, which has twice the self- 
governing population of the British Empire. 

The Senator from North Dakota has ascribed to the sup- 
porters of this amendment not only the desire to deny Canada 
and the other self-governing dominions a vote in the assembly 
of the league, but has categorically denied that there was any 
possibility of Canada or any other of the dominions being 
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represented in the council of the league. If that be true, why 
the letter addressed to Sir Robert Borden? If that be true, 
why should the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the president 
of the council of France, and the President of the United 
States join in an unequivocal assertion to the contrary? Surely 
the Senator from North Dakota does not ascribe to the three 


signers of the letter addressed to Sir Robert Borden any want |. 


of intellectual integrity or any intention to deceive the Ca- 
nadian Parliament in order that it might be induced to ratify 
the covenant. The letter itself, if one may judge from the 
debate in the Canadian House of Commons, was obviously a 
part of the negotiation which led to the inclusion of the 
dominions and of India as voting powers in the assembly of 
the league. It was to make manifest to the parliaments of 
the dominions that they came in on a legal or constitutional 
equality with other members of the assembly; that they were 
represented not by voices only but by equal votes and enjoyed 
equal rights. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President i 

Mr. MCCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. I should like to ask the Senator if the question 
has not obviously been discussed and disposed of in the course 
of the genesis of the covenant of the league as presented to us 
by reason of the fact that in the earlier draft proposed for the 
covenant of the league the representatives of the constituent 
nations were to be the diplomatic representatives of those na- 
tions, accredited to a certain unnamed capital? It being ap- 
parent that Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
India had no diplomatic representatives, and therefore could not 
have representation in the league under that basis, the entire 
structure of the league as originally proposed was changed in 
order to give these dominions, colonies, and parts of the Empire 
a clear and unequivocal representation in the league, with the 
ultimate privilege, as pointed out in the letter of the big three 
to Sir Robert Borden, of seats in the council itself. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator from New Hampshire, if he 
will permit me to say so, merely adds evidence to evidence which 
is already conclusive on that point. Nobody would deny Canada 
a vote. There is no one here who belittles her splendid sacri- 
fices, nor Is there anyone here who belittles the great and splen- 
did part in the war played by Great Britain when during the 
long years, while she awaited the coming of the conquering 
legions from overseas, she held the bloody breach. Never in her 
greatest days was England greater than she was during the long 
agony of this war; but, Mr. President, I do not think that any 
proponent of the covenant as it stands or that even any among 
those who believe that the British Empire should have six votes 
to one for the United States would hold that the measure of 
sacrifice, actual or relative, should be the gauge of representa- 
tion, whether in the assembly or the council of the léague. 

It would be invidious to draw comparisons in this regard, but 
among those who first made sacrifice upon the altar of liberty 
and those who spent most liberally of their treasure and their 
blood France ranks as chief, and yet nowhere have Frenchmen 
ever asserted that on that score France should enjoy a primacy 
in the league. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President ; 

Mr. McCORMICK, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator if it is not a fact that 
others of the nations constituting the league have colonies or 
dependencies quite as much entitled to representation as the 
British dependency of India? Is it not a fact that, upon the 
basis of Indian representation in the assembly of the league, the 
French, if they saw fit to do so, could quite as well demand rep- 
resentation for their African and Asian dependencies, and Bel- 
gium also for her African colonies? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, the Senator's question is 
opportune at thismoment. In connection with the remark of the 
Senator from North Dakota that no one save Senators of the 
United States has challenged the disproportionate representa- 
tion of the British Empire in the league, Sir Robert Borden, who 
is a credible witness, remarked during the course of the debate 
in the Canadian House of Commons that the representatives of 
every great power had challenged the proposal that the domin- 
ions of the British Empire be represented in the league. If he is 
to be believed, the representatives of the United States, then, as 
well as those of the other powers, challenged the very repre- 
sentation which now they support upon the stump and in the 
Senate of the United States. 

The Senator from New Hampshire, who, like myself, has fol- 
lowed the debates in the French Chamber through the Journal 
Officiel of the French Chamber of Deputies, will bear me out 
when I say that not once but repeatedly critics of the treaty in 
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the French Chamber have based their criticisms, in part, upon 
that disproportionate representation. 

M. Angagnew, in a speech which might be characterized as 
bitter, argued that French colonies no less than those of Britain 
deserved representation in the assembly if British dominions and 
dependencies were there to be represented. 

M. Franklin-Bouillon, who is known to many Senators, who 
himself is a graduate of an English university, and who is the 
chairman of the committee on foreign relations in the French 
Chamber, has twice spoken against the treaty on the score of the 
representation of the British dominions and the Empire of India 
in the assembly of the league. 

It is the habit of men when they are engaged in debate, and 
especially when they are supporting a cause which hitherto they 
ha ve opposed in principle, to become more royalist than the king. 
In this case they are prone to be, as a distinguished British 
oe has pointed out, more English than the English them- 
selves. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

fon McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. I hope the Senator will not pass from his inter- 
esting discussion of the debate in the French Chamber without 
permitting me to call attention to the fact that the French 
critics of the treaty in regard to the disproportionate represen- 
tation of the French Republie and the British Empire felt con- 
strained not to press that criticism to the point of textual ameng- 
ment of the instrument because they hesitated to add further 
irritation to a strained situation between the French and British, 
already well-nigh to the breaking point, growing out of incidents 
connected with the publication of the British-Persian agreement, 
and that it was only because they hesitated to see themselves 
flying in the face of their allies that they desisted. 

Mr, MCCORMICK. Oh, no; the Senator is not quite accurate 
on that point. They forbore to press textual amendments 
because, under the French constitution, the Parliament is for- 
bidden to amend a treaty. $ 

Mr. MOSES. Ah, yes, Mr. President 

Mr. McCORMICK. If you please, during the debate their 
criticism was restrained in view of the bitterness engendered 
by the treaty. They substituted for amendments resolutions, 
of which more will be heard during the debate in the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes, Mr. President; but that particular resolu- 
tion was not pressed at the moment in the French Chamber 
because of the situation which I have described. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. I think that is true. 

I was saying, Mr. President, when the Senator from New 
Hampshire interrupted me, that in the course of this debate 
Senators have become more royalist than kings and more Eng- 
lish than the English themselves. The most conspicuous sup- 
porter of the league covenant in England, who has not held 
office under the coalition government, is A. G. Gardiner, until 
recently editor of the London Daily News, which is the fore- 
most of the so-called “cocoa” press in London, widely read, 
and as influential as any of the organs of liberalism in Eng- 
land—the most powerful, perhaps, of the British liberal organs. 

Great Britain— 


Writes Mr. Gardiner— 


doesn’t want any loaded dice; the British Empire is a unit, one and 
indivisible. . 

Admitting— 

And I now quote the correspondent— 
that the present draft of the league of nations covenant gave the 
Empire a preponderance of votes in the assembly, A. G. Gardiner, 
editor of the London Daily News, advocated to-day an amendment— 

Not a reservation, but an amendment— 
stipulating expressely that when one section of the British Empire is 
iavolved in a matter all other sections be prevented from voting. 

If asked to accept such an amendment, I am sure the British peo- 
ple willingly would do so,” Gardiner said. 

“The spirit of the covenant 8 contemplates the British Em- 
pire as a unit. But it fails to specify this, probably, because the omis- 
sion never came to the attention of the peace conferees. Now that 
the issue has been raised, however, it will not be difficult to make the 
wording conform to the spirit and to eliminate America’s. cause for 
fear, Perhaps the wording could be changed without resubmitting the 
covenant to the nations concerned if Great Britain, as the interested 
party, would request the change.” 

Here, Mr. President, the English are purposing to do in our 
behalf what Senators shrink from doing in the service of the 
United States. 

Mr. Gardiner continues: 

“Although the intention of the conferees obviously was not to give 
the British Empire more votes than the United States, the the 
covenant justifies Senator-Reep’s assertion. He believes that in case 
of a dispute between the United States and one section of the Empire, 
the other sections would be sitting in judgment on the matter. Per- 
sonally, I think it is debatable how much the scales would be loaded, 
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It is conceivable that Canada’s or South Africa's interests might be 


opposed to those of the Empire, or even allied with America’s. But 
I readily understand the American concern in the matter and recognize 
it as a real objection which should be met. Eornaps the best way 
pee Ra to insert a ruling in the covenant specifically covering this 

Mr. President, unless the grounds for differences in the cove- 
nant, in the treaty, or in diplomatic negotiations and_instru- 
ments which have been consummated contemporaneously with 
the treaty be debated now and with candor we shall enter the 
league, if enter we do, threatened from the beginning with 
bitter controversies. 

The dice, some of the parties to the covenant will feel, are 
loaded. It is, perhaps, one of the penalties of intimate asso- 
ciation between powers that acrimonious disputes should arise 
which do not arise between powers whose relations are few 
and are simple. It is for that reason that many of us shrink 
from entering into intimate bonds with the old powers, whose 
European interests have engendered recurring animosities and 
recurring wars for generations. 

If I have ventured to quote so distinguished a supporter of 
the league as Mr. Gardiner, so unwavering and so unqualified 
a supporter of the President as is Mr. Gardiner, on the matter 
of equal representation of the great powers in the assembly 
of the league, it is because Mr. Gardiner's position demonstrates 
what happily may prove true in the future as in the present— 
that when differences arise between countries candid, coura- 
geous, and fair-minded men will speak out, wherever they may 
be found. At present public opinion in Europe is aroused over 
the Anglo-Persian treaty in a degree 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Before the Senator leaves this discussion of 
inequality of voting, I want to ask him whether he thinks the 
best remedy for this inequality is to increase the number of 
votes of the United States? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin knows, of course, that I am opposed to the terms of the 
covenant as they stand; but if the covenant is to remain a 
political instrument I am inclined to believe that that is the 
better remedy. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator, then, tell me how, in his 
opinion, an increase in the number of yotes of the United States 
would protect the United States in any matter in which she 
was vitally interested? If the Senator will permit me to give 
him an illustration—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. I was going to ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin to elaborate his point. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the vote of the United States is increased 
to six in a given case, and we should have a dispute with some 
member other than Great Britain—because there is another 
amendment which takes care of that—what difference could it 
make to the United States in that dispute whether it had 
one vote or a hundred? None of them could be utilized in any 
case in which she was a party to a dispute. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I think the Senator from Wisconsin 
means to ask me if I believe that the addition of five to the 
number of votes of the United States would be protection 
enough. I do not. 

Mr. LENROOT. In any case where we were 2 party to a 
dispute we would have no vote at all, whether one or five. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Precisely. I was saying, Mr. President, 
that I had ventured to quote the former editor of the London 
Daily News in this connection, because I believed that one of 
the promises of better relations between the powers lies in the 
increasing readiness of candid and courageous and fair-minded 
men to speak out upon these differences. 

The Anglo-Persian treaty has provoked more bitterness and 
more discussion in Europe than it has in the United States. It 
has engendered a sharp difference of opinion in England, no less 
than in France. During a recent debate in the Senate upon there- 
lation of Persia to the British Empire under the proposed cove- 
nant, and under the treaty consummated between Persia and the 
British Empire, allusion was made to the disclaimers on the part 
of the British Government, disclaimers of any intent to impose a 
protectorate upon Persia or to establish one by negotiation. In 
order that there may be no assumption, on the part of those who 
defend the British course more unequivocally than do the British 
themselves, that I for one seek to impute to the British Govern- 
ment a dishonorable motive, or to the British people an all- 
conauering lust of territory, I want to read, in part, Lord Cur- 
zon's statement. It is the more interesting because of his long 
study and long experience in Egypt, in the Leyant, and in India, 
where he served as viceroy. ‘Speaking of Persia and the estab- 
lishment of a protectorate over Persia, Lord Curzon says: 
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On the contrary, she would have resented and resisted it. I should 
have been oppo: to it because it would have been contrary to our re- 
peated engagements, and, in the last resort, because I should have re- 
garded it as inimical to British interests. 

We have, or shall have, as a result of this war, enough to do in the 
eastern parts of the world. If a nation assumes a protectorate, it also 
assumes certain responsibilities which have a tendency to attain the 
weight of a heavy burden. Above all, it is compelled to give financial 
assistance on a scale which may ultimately be overwhelming. Therefore, 
neither I nor my colleagues would have consented to or acquiesced in 
anything like the creation of a British protectorate over Persia. 

Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, under secretary for foreign affairs, 
in the House of Commons spoke as follows: 

The poles of His Majesty’s Government is to assist Persia to re- 
establish herself on a sound basis. There is not the slightest founda- 
tion for a suspicion that the Government proposed, or that the Per- 
sian Government -would have consented, to create anything in the 
nature of a protectorate, 

Before I advert to similar disclaimers in the past I beg leave 
to read from current comment in the British press. The 
British Manchester Guardian, which in the north of England 
is the fellow of the London Daily News, says: 

If these things had been done by any other power, we should say 
that they amounted to a veiled protectorate. 

The Daily News, presumably under its new editor, bitterly 
dissents from the disavowal of the Government, saying: 

Our record up to the present in this matter is anything but credit- 
able. We have committed ourself to an agreement with France incom- 

tible with any genuine belief in the efficacy of the league. We 
are concluded an agreement with Persia constituting an open mockery 
of the principles that. the league embodies. We have announced a 
scheme for the preference for mandate territories no less incompatible 
with the spirit underlying the whole covenant. 

The London Post, which represents the opposite pole of Brit- 
ish political opinion, speaks in the same vein. 

I have here the English Review for September of this year: 

The first test— 

Of the new era among peoples, says the editor— 


is the petty controversy between France and Britain over the small 
division of the spoils that has its ‘spiritual home" or material oil 
fields in Persia. There we have at least neutral territory, Persia 
did not come within the zone of war, but Persia is to come within the 
settlement, and so for £2,000,000, invested at the comfortable return 
of 7 per cent, we are to guarantee Persian integrity and self-determina- 
tion, Those who remember the Persian delegation knocking at the 
door of the “ big three” at Paris must indeed smile when they read of 
this accord so profiteeringly yet happily arranged “on the spot,” far 
from the importunitles ot the league of nations, for though to the 

eneral public the deal may y little, to those who have oil shares 
fF means much, and to the diplomatists of the old secret school it is a 
master stroke. Persia is settled. e assume responsibility. Persia 
enters the British imperial orbit. 

The trouble is France, for the French are logical, and, looking at 
Persia, they not unnaturally ask where they come in, seeing that oil 
is good business and Persia occupies a highly important strategic 
position, the railways for which they, at any rate, would like to 
control or contract for pari passu. 

I said a few moments ago that I quoted Mr. Harnisworth and 
Lord Curzon in order that none of the supporters of the 
Anglo-Persian treaty in the Senate might attribute to me the 
assumption that the British Government was not speaking in 
good faith. à 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an interruption? : 

Mr. McCORMICK. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course I am very much inter- 
ested in the exposition the Senator is giving of the action off 
Great Britaim with reference to the negotiation of the Persian 
treaty; and it is also interesting to know the views of the 
liberal press in Great Britain relative to the action of their 
Government; but this is the question I am about to propound 
to the Senator—and I do not do it with any purpose to be. 
offensive 

Mr. McCORMICK. Although that may be the consequence, 

Mr. KING. What does the Senator suggest should be done 
by this Government? How are we, in the view of the Senator, 
to interpose ourselves to prevent the execution of the terms 
of that treaty? If Persia is satisfied, is the Senator from Ii- 
nois dissatisfied with the treaty; and if so, is it the purpose 
of the Senator from Illinois to suggest that our Government 
should intervene and try to set aside the treaty and interpose: 
itself or the league of nations to bring Great Britain and Persia, 
within the league of nations as a subject of review? A 

Mr. McCORMICK. In the language of Francis, answering 
that other incomparable philosopher and parliamentarian, the 
friend of Sir John Falstaff, I say Anon.“ I will touch upon. 
that point later. But let me ask if the Senator has read the 
text of the resolution which I introduced this morning? 

Mr. KING. I heard it read this morning from the desk. 

Mr, McCORMICK. The Senator doubtless has noted in the 
press that the State Department has made representations to 
the British Government on the score that the Anglo-Persiun. 
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treaty was not in consonance with the negotiations which have 
been so happily consummated at Paris. 

Mr. KING. I recall that the newspapers published some- 
thing respecting the attitude which the State Department had 
taken, and yet I was curious to know upon what theory the 
State Department of our Government was interposing and was 
calling to account either Persia or Great Britain for the nego- 
tiation of a treaty which seems, so far as I can ascertain, to 
‘be quite satisfactory to both England and Persia. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am not less curious than the Senator 
from Utah as to the terms which our State Department ad- 
‘dressed to the British Government. Perhaps he may be more 
successful than other Senators have been, and perhaps than I 
shall be, In eliciting those terms. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think perhaps I can shed some 
light on the question in answer to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Utah. The covenant of the league of nations provides 
that any treaty contrary to its provisions, and in violation of 
its spirit, shall be void; and consequently the United States, if 
the existing treaty should be adopted and the league of nations 
become effective, would be entirely within its rights in calling 
the attention of Great Britain to the fact that the Persian 
treaty was in violation of the covenant. But if it were not for 
the present treaty, as a matter of course the United States 
would be guilty of questionable propriety in making any sug- 
gestion of the kind. I take it, therefore, that the Senator 
from Illinois, who protests so vigorously against the Anglo- 
Persian treaty, is quite pleased that the Government of the 
United States has this opportunity to call attention to the in- 
eonsistency between it and the present treaty. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have said to the Senator from Utah, 
“Anon.” I will say to the Senator from Montana 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

But I wish to dwell upon the aspects of the Persian treaty as 
they were discussed here upon the floor the other day in connec- 
tion with the guaranties under article 10. 

When the Senator from Utah 3 I had referred to the 
statements of Lord Curzon and Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, and I 
wish to recall at this time that thirty-odd years ago similar 
statements were made by Lord Granville and Lord Dufferin, 
and more notably by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone, in con- 
nection with a like situation. British troops were in occupation 
of Egypt, as they were quartered in Persia at the time the recent 
treaty was negotiated. An anomalous diplomatic relation, a 
sort of irregular political intimacy, had been established between 
the Egyptian and British Governments, as now one has been 
established between the Persian and British Governments. Mr. 
Gladstone remarked at the time that occupation prolonged would 
be an annexation. 

We are against it— 

Said he—that is, against annexation— 


on the ground of the specific and solemn pledges given to the world in 
the most solemn manner and under the most critical circumstances— 
puas which have earned for us the confidence of Europe at large 

uring the course of difficult and delicate operations, —.— — — if one 
pidge can be more sacred and solemn 

‘this case binds us to observe. 

It was Lord Salisbury who retorted in the House of Lords to 
the sug. on that the occupation should become permanent, 
that a protectorate should be established or that Egypt should 
be annexed to the Empire— 


My noble friend 82 2 an insufficient regard to the sanctity of the 
obligations which Government of the Queen have undertaken and 
by which they are bound to abide. 

In Egypt, as in Persia, the British entered into political rela- 

tions and economic relations with the native Government, to as- 
sure the payment of the Egyptian bonded debt, to restore and 
establish order, to advance the economic interests of the country, 
to insure its development. 
- Senators will recall that French opinion at the time was 
restive, as it was at intervals, until ultimately, when Com- 
mander Marchand crossed the Sahara and arrived at Eashoda, 
France and Britain were at swords’ points. There was en- 
gendered an animosity and a tension as great as that which 
preceded the outbreak of the Great War, greater than that 
which followed the Agadir incident by far. It was only ré- 
eved when France renounced the explorer’s title to the 
‘countries discovered by Marchand. 

There were British advisers appointed, as British advisers 
are to be appointed in Persia, to the vast material benefit of 
Egypt; advisers in the administration of the railway; in irriga- 

; in agriculture; advisers civil and advisers military. Brit- 
ish capital was sought to encourage the economic development 


than another, 


of the country. The material development of Egypt under Lord: 
Cromer is a monument to the adntinistrative genius of Britain 
and to the impartial justice meted out under the heavy hand of 
the occupying power. Egypt blossomed like a garden, en- 
joyed a peace and a prosperity unequaled since the time of the 
Ptolemies, prospered until during the war cotton lands at the 
mouth of the Nile Delta rose to a value of something like 
$2,000. an acre. The fellaheen were glutted with profits, as- 
sured by their support of the Allies as well as by the peace and 
the order established by Britain. Then there was given to the; 
world as a panacea the self-determination of peoples, pre- 
scribed ad libitum, with equal doses for all, no matter whether 
or not their stomachs were habituated to democracy and rep- 
resentative institutions. Egypt, witnessing self-determination 
in the Hedjaz and wherever else the addition of a machine gun 
to the breechclout made possible the vindication of that doc- 
trine, decided for self-determination, too. 

I do not argue that Egypt was ready, but Egypt thought so 
and attempted to assert its sovereign right. The league has 
denied the sovereignty of the Egyptian people, and, in cynical 
contradiction of our course in Costa Rica, for example, our 
administration, recognized the right of Britain to nominate the 
sovereign head of the Egyptian government. The British pro-' 
tectorate over Egypt was recognized by this Government and 
then by the peace treaty te which the powers have become 
signatory. 

I have made this long excursion to show what very well may 
be in store for Persia. Civil and military advisers are to be 
appointed, moneys are to be advanced, government is to be 
organized, all by the greatest of colonizing powers, which has 
earried civilization further afield than any powér since Rome, 
The spokesmen for that great power have disclaimed any inten- 
tion to infringe the sovereignty of Persia. Oh, I have heard it 
said that Persia agreed to the terms of the new treaty. So did 
Egypt. I hear it said that Persia will vastly benefit by the 
occupation. I dare say; I do not doubt it; but the secretary of 
the Persian delegation in Paris, from whom the negotiation of 
the treaty and its consummation were privy, protested at 
length, even though the foreign minister, who signed the treaty 
in Teheran, defended it. I do not believe that anyone will argue 
that the treaty came into being under conditions which made 
for the free choice of Persia, nor will any British statesman 
argue that there was no selfish impulse on the part of Britain 
in the negotiation of the treaty. It makes for the security of 
Persia’s northern frontier. It completes the sanitary cordon” 
to the south of Russia. It supplies the missing link in the chain 
which is to bind Calcutta to Cairo, and links India with the 
other all-red route from Cairo to the Cape. 

Now, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına], who is worn with 
long waiting for my answer to his question, has gone, and must 
read to-morrow, if he will, what I have to say on the point. 

Great lawyers will assert that Persian sovereignty is unim- 
paired. I dare say so. Also unimpaired is the sovereignty of 
Haiti, which is fast in the grip of 1,100 American marines, 
while the Haitien President never moves within or without 
his palace unless accompanied by his body guard, a gunner's 
sergeant of the Marine Corps. 

If any of those who are interested in the Angio-Persian situ- 
ation have followed the financial columns of the British press 
they will have noted certain consolidations of oil interests. 
The Royal Dutch and Shell have consummated a union and 
are seeking capital in the United States, where the great interna-. 
tional bankers have an interest purely -altruistic in article 10, 
of the league. The smaller Scottish ofl companies are being, 
united in one corporation, which-is to become the Scottish sell- 
ing agent of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., which is going to bring 
together the oil interests of the Persian Gulf and the Burmese- 
Siamese Peninsula. We need not take too seriously the London 
gossip that the British Government’s support of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co. was one of the precipitant causes of the war; 
but here are material interests, obviously of enormous impor- 
tance in the current development of oil, growing up in Persia 
precisely as they did in Egypt. Whatever the technical situa- 
tion of Persia, however intact may be its sovereignty, de jure 
de facto, we have Britain already exploiting to the advantage 
of mankind the Persian oil fields and making ready to supply: 
fuel for the development of Mesopotamia. We have here the. 
establishment of tremendous material interests, the safeguard- 
ing of which, the public supervision of which, will be in fact 
the charge of the stronger party to the Anglo-Persian treaty.’ 
The usufruct will belong to that power. 

It was said during the debate to which I have alluded that, 
under article 10, we would not be guaranteeing Persia to the 
British Empire. We would, however, be guaranteeing the status 
quo in which Persia finds ‘herself under the treaty. I see the 
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Senator from Montana [Nr. WatsH] nodding denial. of the 
statement, and I shall be interested to hear his argument on 
that point. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. MCCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I had not intended to say anything 
at all upon that subject, but I am quite ready to express my 
views about the matter very briefly, although they were so 
clearly expressed by the Senator from Nebraska I[Mr. HITCH- 
cock] the other day that I can not conceive that there can be 
very much doubt about the views entertained on this side of the 
Chamber. 

The question was presented whether Great Britain could call 
upon the United States, under the provisions of article 10, to 
protect her in her occupancy of Persia, The Senator from 
Nebraska clearly pointed out that the treaty provides—whether 
that is hypocritical or otherwise—that Persia remains a sover- 
eign country, and consequently Great Britain could not possibly 
claim that any war would be calculated to deprive her of inde- 
pendence or territorial sovereignty if it were directed in any 
wise against Persia. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes, Mr. President, and the Persian min- 
ister of foreign affairs, coifed with an astrakhan fez, robed in 
a single-breasted frock coat, with Shah orders on his bosom, 
will act upon the advice of a blonde gentleman in a pith helmet 
and cotton suit, and invite the guaranty of Persian territory 
by American troops if it should be invaded by a power which 
could not be repelled by the force organized by Britain under 
the treaty. If this treaty were as innocent as its face, why 
were the negotiations conducted in secret? Why were they 
conducted privy from the Persian delegation at the Paris peace 
conference? 

There are material objections to the covenant and to the 
treaty, but I think there are none greater than the dark circum- 
stances which environed the negotiation of the treaty of peace 
and of the Anglo-Persian treaty. Nothing can militate more 
against the success of the ambassadors of good will everywhere, 
whether they be accredited diplomatic agents or merely trav- 
clers ; nothing can do more to negative the mission of the greatest 
and most distinguished of all ambassadors, Lord Grey, accredited 
to this Government by Great Britain, than the secrecy in which 
the Persian treaty and the treaty of peace have been negotiated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on Friday last the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOr] undertook to call 
the attention of the Senate to what he conceived to be an incon- 
sistency between the interpretation given to article 10 of the 
covenant for the league of nations by the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Worcorr] and that which had been previously given it by 
myself. This was quite in keeping with a very noticeable effort 
to point out what are alleged to be ambiguities and uncertainties 
in this document as a justification either for rejecting tle entire 
treaty or for the introduction of amendments or reservations. 
Often these ambiguities and uncertainties are magnified where 
doubt exists and oftentimes created where none can possibly 
arise. In that connection the Senator called attention to my 
attitude upon the significance of article 10 as recorded in the 
Recorp. I am quoted as saying, and quite correctly: 

Under the first sentence of article 10, I repeat, our obligation is abso- 
Inte and perfect whenever a war of aggression is made against any other 
member of the league. 

And again: 


I assert that whenever this country is in any manner called upon, or 
it is suggested that its obligation under article 10 has arisen, the Con- 
gress of the United States determines whether the condition set out 
under article 10 exists, namely, whether the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of another member of the league is 
threatened by aggression. If it is, then it is the duty of the United 
States, under this treaty, to do whatever is reasonably necessary upon 
its part to prevent that threat from being accomplished. 


I followed with some degree of care, Mr. President, the exceed- 
ingly able address of the Senator from Delaware as it was being 
delivered in the Senate, and I was not able then to perceive, nor 
am I able now to recognize, any inconsistency whatever between 
the position taken by him at that time and my own position as ex- 
pressed in the brief extract from my remarks just quoted. The 
Senator from Delaware, among other things, said: 

These considerations therefore prompt me to take the view that, con- 
sidered in. the light of the whole covenant and its purposes, several 
action on the initiative of the respective nations in keeping article 10 
is in nowise contemplated. In other words, whatever is done or sug- 
gested to be done in keeping the obligations of article 10 is to be the 
result of the common judgment of the council, arrived at after joint 
deliberation. 

And again: 


Therefore it seems clear to me that when the external aggression has 
been committed by one nation in violation of the provisions of article 10, 
no duty rests on any member of the league to immediately rush to the 
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The Senator from Delaware was meeting, and very success- 
fully, the idea, to inculcate which no little effort has been made, 
that the real obligation of this whole article rested upon the 
United States. The article in question, article 10, is continu- 
ally discussed as though the obligation thereof rested upon 
the United States alone; that whenever war broke out in any 
quarter of the globe, however remote, the duty fell upon the 
United States, as the general policeman of the whole world, to 
go there and quell the disturbance. It is never even suggested 
that the same obligation rests upon every other nation which 
is a member of the league; but the United States is obligated 
no more than any other nation here. 

Mr. President, there is not the slightest doubt in the world 
that whenever a war of aggression is actually precipitated or 
threatened, all the nations of the earth—at least, those who 
are members of the league; and the council, being in session, 
will be the appropriate body to represent them—will confer 
together in relation to the means by which the obligation 
shall be carried out according to the provisions of the second 
sentence of the article; so that, while the obligation rests upon 
the United States, and rests upon every other member of the 
league, in all reasonable probability no one will take action 
with reference to the matter until after the council considers 
the matter and outlines a procedure by which the disturbance 
is to be quelled and the aggressor is restrained in his criminal 
designs. 

Why, Mr. President, when we went into this war we did not 


start off on our own account, outlining a plan of campaign, 


devising a system under which we, independent from all the 
other nations involved in the contest upon our side, were going 
to undertake to suppress Germany or overcome her preten- 
sions, We simply went in with the other nations; we con- 
ferred with them by our proper representatives; we had our 
representative upon the general war council sitting in Paris; 
and concerted action was taken, Of course, that is the model 
for the procedure that will occur under article 10; and un- 
doubtedly this country, as well as every other country bound 
by the obligation, will await the advice which is given by the 
council. 

But, Mr. President, it must be borne in mind that the council 
acts only by unanimity. It starts in with nine members. Those 
may increase from time to time. Now, I do not think it can be 
fairly argued that if the offending nation is able to secure the 
adherence of only one member of the nine, so that there can not 
be any unanimous decision, thereby it will be able to paralyze 
and destroy the effect of article 10. 

For instance, Mr. President, the capacity of Germany for 
intrigue has been sufficiently demonstrated. She starts a war 
of aggression against some neighboring country—Poland, for 
instance. I do not think anybody can reasonably contend that 
if Germany is only able to get one nation out of the nine repre- 
sented upon the council to disagree to the plan that is proposed 
by the other eight, she will thus escape the risk she runs under 
the provisions of article 10, nor that thereby all the nations of 
the earth will be exonerated from their obligation thereunder. 
I scarcely believe that anyone who feels that there is any force 
or efficacy whatever to article 10 will make that contention; 
but if there be any such, Mr, President, he must then confess 
that article 10 thunders in the index but is woefully silent in the 
body of the book, because it is not at all improbable that there 
will be disagreement with respect to one; and how easily a 
purpose to aid the aggressive nation in its purpose could be 
concealed under a mere disagreement to the plan of action that 
is proposed by the other eight members of the council. If that 
is the case, the other members are not released from their 
obligations, to my mind at least, in any degree whatever; but 
the obligation still rests upon them to repress, so far as they 
can, the nation which has broken the common peace by uniting, 
if they can, outside of the provisions of article 10, pursuing a 
concerted plan other than that which was proposed in the league, 
but which was not assented to, 

In that view, Mr. President, I do not conceive that there is the 
slightest difference of opinion between the Senator from Dela- 
ware and myself. In other words, I agree fully with the Sena- 
tor from Delaware that that would be the course that would be 
pursued ; but I can not agree that no obligation rests upon any 
member of the league under the provisions of article 10 provided 
you can not get a unanimous action of the council. 

The Senator from Wisconsin then asks, if the Senator from 
Delaware entertains the view concerning the significance of 
article 10 which he, the Senator from Wisconsin, attributes. te 
him, why he, the Senator from Delaware, should object to a 
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reservation which would expressly so state; and then he adds, 
if the construction given to the article by the Senator from 
Montana is correct, how any nation should ever bind itself to 
such an obligation. I have no means of knowing just exactly 
what answer the Senator from Delaware would make to the in- 
quiry addressed to him by the Senator from Wisconsin. He is 
here, 1 observe, and will undoubtedly be able fully to satisfy 
the Senator from Wisconsin; but if the question were addressed 
te me, if I had the same idea of it that the Senator from Wis- 
consin seems to think the Senator from Delaware has, I would 
say to the Senator from Wisconsin that I should object to a 
reservation so stating, and I should object to a reservation so 


stating for the sole reason that if you attach any such reserva- 


tion to your ratification, Germany is not bound-by her signature 
or her act of ratifying the treaty. In other words, if you attach 
any such reservation to your resolution of ratification, you put 
Germany, so far as the United States is concerned, in exactly 


the position that these two countries would occupy with relation 
to each other if, immediately upen the cessation of hostilities, 


every soldier except the few that are there now were withdrawn 
from German territory. You put us in the same situation that 


we would be in if we had no means of compelling Germany to 


sign the treaty on the 11th day of November, 1918. You put us 
in exactly the pesition we would be in if we had recalled every 
mre forthwith to this country, even before the armistice was 
signed. ° 

It is true that, by reason of the commanding position which 
the United States now holds as the center of the financial world, 
we can exercise commercial pressure upon Germany which may 
possibly compel the acceptance of such a reservation, or of other 
reservations; but, Mr. President, every advantage which we se- 
cure by reason of our military triumph over Germany has gone 
to the winds. 

I do not sec how any Senator who really attends to the 
fundamental legal principles can take the view that a change 
may be effected in part 1, constituting the covenant of the 
lengue of nations, without the assent ef Germany. It seems to 
be conceded that the assent of the other signatories to the 
treaty, at least of those who become members of the league, is 
necessary either if any substantial change is made in the text 
or tf any substantial addition is made to the resolution of rati- 
fieation, either by way of reservation or proviso or amendment. 
But it is said that the consent of Germany to such changes is 
not necessary because Germany is not a member of the league. 
I pointed out the other day, however, that many provisions of 
the treaty of the most vital concern to Germany introduce the 
league of nations and the council of the league of nations. 
The council of the league of nations determines a vast number 
of questions in which Germany is interested. Consequently she 
is interested in the constitution of the assembly as well as the 
constitution of the council; and any amendments or changes 
that in any manner interfere with the constitution of either of 
these bodies, or with the powers they exercise, is a matter of 
the greatest concern to Germany. 

Mr. LENKOOT rose. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me 
for just a minute, after Germany has signed this treaty or 
ratified it she then becomes bound by every provision, and she 
has consented that the covenant may be modified without her 
consent; but on fundamental principles she is not bound either 
by her signature or by her ratification, so far as we are con- 
cerned, unless we sign and ratify. 

Mr. President, this does not require any intimate acquaint- 
ance with the principles of international law. It addresses 
itself to the plain judgment of the ordinary business man. A 
has certain negotiations with B concerning some business 
matter. A sits down and writes out a contract and signs it 
and sends it to B, saying, “This, I believe, is the agreement 
which we entered into, at least as I understand it. I have 
signed it. I send it to you in duplicate. You sign it and 
return to me a duplicate with your signature, if you are satis- 
fied.” B, however, signs with certain reservations, and sends 
it back to A. A is not bound. He can say, No; I shall not 
agree to the reservations you suggest, and I will not abide by 
the thing even as I proposed it to you in the first place.” He 
can not even be held to his original proposition, and after 
A has signified his attitude with reference to the matter, B 
is too late to say. Well, I will withdraw the reservations.” 
His day of grace has gone. 

So, Mr. President, if there were no other reason, and I were 
taking the attitude with respect to article 10 that is attributed 
to the Senator from Delaware, I would say, “ No; I am satisfied 
that that is the meaning of article 10. I do not want to give 
Germany an opportunity to get out of the obligations which we 
forced her to accede to at the close of a successful war.” 


But, Mr. President, the Senator asks why any nation should 
ever care to obligate itself in that way if the interpretation 
given to the article by myself is the correct one. Speaking for 
myself, I am quite willing that the United States should obli- 
gate itself in that way, because I believe that by so obligating 
itself, together. with all the other members of the league— 
bearing in mind that it is not the United States alone that is 
obligating itself, but all the members so obligating themselves— 
there will be no war until, indeed, the world is again divided 
into two hostile camps, neither of which will observe any obli- 
gation to the requirements of this covenant. 

Why do I say so?. Mr. President, it has been said before, 
but it will bear repeating, that that is exactly what the Monroe 
doctrine is. The United States published to all the world 100 
years ago that if any nation should attack any Republic on the 
Western Hemisphere we would make war upon them. That 
has served to keep all Europe and all Asia from any act of 
aggressive warfare upon any Republic on this continent, and 
we never had to spend a dollar, nor did it cost us the life of a 
single American citizen. 

What is the reason for doubting that, if we and every nation 
in Europe say that if any nation shall attempt to invade the 
sovereignty of another in aggressive warfare all the world will 
proceed te engage them? I referred some time ago to our 
treaty with Panama. We have asserted the Monroe doctrine 
by the treaty with Panama, by which we have guaranteed the 
territorial integrity and political independence of that State. 
No nation dare attack the Republic of Panama without hearing 
the screams of the eagle, and no nation will, Mr. President, on 
this continent or upon any other continent. It has preserved 
the peace of that country ever since. Colombia long since 
would have made war upon Panama did she not know that the 
moment she put her troops across the border, whether in a 
righteous war or in an unrighteous war, whether in a just war 
or in an unjust war, whether with provocation or without 
provocation, we would be there with all our power, all our mili- 
tary, all our financial resources, and all our resources in men. 
Thus there is not the slightest fear about anybody making war 
upon the Republic of Panama, whether on this continent or any 
other continent. 

The other day the Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] 
made a very impressive speech, and a very temperate one, in 
which he presented the case of Greece making war against 
Bulgaria over the boundary between those two countries, the 
outgrowth of the controversy over the division of Thrace. He 
called attention to the fact that there are 700,000 Greeks in this 
country, and to the provisions of article 16, as follows: 

Should any member of the league resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants — — articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed to 
have committed an act of war all other members of the 
which hereby immediately to subject it to the severance o 
all trade or financial 3 the. Ne prt of all intercourse be- 
tween their nationals and t of the covenant-breaking State, 
and the tion of all —— commercial, or mal intercourse 

between nationals of the covenant-b: State and the nationals 
of any other "State, whether a member of the league or not. 

He called attention to the fact that a most deplorable state 
of circumstances would arise here in this country if Greece, in 
view of these provisions, should make war upon Bulgaria. The 
Senator stated, in that connection, that it would be a violation 
of law for one to go into a Greek delicatessen store to buy a 
pound of cheese or into a Greek shoe-shining parlor to have his 
shoes shined. So it would. That would be exceedingly dis- 
tressing to the 700,000 Greeks in this country. I suppose the 
probabilities are that there are at least three times 700,000 
Greeks scattered all over the civilized world, in Great Britain 
and in her colonies, and in the States along the Mediterranean 
Sea; and in each one of those States every Greek would be 
subjected to exactly the same disadvantages and annoyances 
that the 700,000 Greeks would in this country. And yet it 
seems never to have occurred to the Senator from New York 
at all that the Government of Greece, realizing the plight in 
which it would place all of its nationals all over the world by 
going to war with Bulgaria, might be deterred from going to 
war against Bulgaria. 

Moreover, Mr. President, when Greece recognizes that not 
only would her nationals be thus placed in peril tn all the coun- 
tries of the world, but she herself, by such an act, would 
bring down upon her possibly the military forces of all the 
world, not of the United States alone, but of Italy, France, 
Spain, Great Britain, Japan, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and of all the world, how can we conceive that Greece 
would go to war with Bulgaria over the dividing line? In 
all reasonable probability Greece would say, under those cir- 
cumstances, “ Well, the best we can do is to submit this con- 
troversy to the council of the league of nations, under the pro- 
visions of article 15, which are as follows: 
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“Tf there should arise between members of the league any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration in 
accordance with article 13, the members of the leagne agree that they 
will submit the matter to the council.” 

That is the way Greece would act. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr, Boram], whose eloquence we 
all admire, according to the newspaper reports was applauded 
generously and vigorously at a meeting held at one of the 
churches in this city a short time ago, when he propounded 
to his listeners the question, Suppose China should make War 
upon Japan to get back Shantung; would you be willing to send 
your sons over to Japan to help Japan beat off the Chinese?” 

Mr. President, how could such a thing occur? China is no 
match for Japan as it is. They tried conclusions some 12 or 
15 years ago and the contest did not last long, It would not 
be necessary now, nor at any time in the future that the mind 
can very readily conceive of, for Japan to call. upon anyone 
for aid in beating off China. 

But if she were impelled to call upon anyone, she would not 
only call upon the United States but she would call upon every 
other member of the league, and all would be called upon to 
respond—Brazil, Argentina, Peru, Great Britain, and all her 
colonies, Canada, Australia, France, and Italy. Nations never 
go to war unless there is some chance at least of emerging 
successfully. Nations do defend themselves. against over- 
whelming odds, determined to do or to die, to preserve their 
liberties: or to expire in the effort. But when it comes to 
waging aggressive war upon another nation, they never under- 
take it without a careful calculation of means and ends. How, 
under these circumstances, is China going to war with Japan? 
The thing is impossible, if article 10 is operative at all. In 
other words, if it culls upon us to rush, as it is expressed, to 
the aid of the country attacked, so it does all other nations 
of the earth. And then there is not going to be the war that a 
great many of the Senators apprehend. 

I spoke of the Senator from Idaho, who expressed some con- 
siderable horror a few days ago at the view I then expressed 
that if an act of aggression actually exists, the Congress of the 
United States does not stop to inquire into the justice or the 
injustice, the right or the wrong, of the war, but goes to the 
aid of the country attacked. Mr. President, why should any- 
body entertain any sentiments of horror at such an idea? In 
the view of this covenant there are no righteous wars of ag- 
gression; there are no just wars of aggression. They are all 
wrong, Of course, I understand that many people do not agree 
with that. Apparently the Senator from Idaho entertains 
views somewhat similar to those, or at least related to those, 
expressed by Bernhardi, that wars are great public benefits, 
that they are the civilizers of the earth. Perhaps there was a 
time when. there were some righteous wars. The crusades 
were preached as a matter of course to all the nations of the 
earth as holy wars, and I am not undertaking to say that they 
did not result in much benefit. But we have undertaken to 
propose a different plan in this covenant for settling the dis- 
putes that arise between nations. 5 

Article 13 of the covenant provides: 

The members of the 1 ie agree henever 
arise between them which they Sous to be „ 
to arbitration and which can not be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, 
they will submit the whole subject matter to arbitration. 

Article 15 provides: - 


If there should arise between members- of the league any dispute 
likely W one Roy a cl gt hee ara is Doe Eaa to Aaa ag a in 
accordance with article 13, the members o e agree t 
will submit the matter to the council. = : ~~ 

Article 16 provides: 


Should any member of the league resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants under articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed to 
have co tted an act of war against all other members of the league. 

Article 17 provides: 


In the event of a dispute between a member of the ledgue and a State 
which is not a member of the league, or between States not members 
of the league, the State or States not members of the league shall be 
invited to accept the obligations of membership in the league for the 
8 of such dispute, upon such conditions as the council may 


Thus, Mr. President, we offer a tribunal for settlement of 
these international disputes, without allowing them to be deter- 
mined by the arbitrament of war. 

When a nation violates its covenants under this league and 
makes war against a neighbor for the purpose of despoiling it of 
its territory or overturning the liberties of its people and its in- 
dependence, we do not stop to inquire whether upon any theory 
of moral right or wrong the war is justifiable or unjustifiable, 
righteous or unrighteous. We say to them: “ Submit your mat- 
ters to the tribunal which has been constituted by the league.” 

When the Hatfields go out to shoot up the McCoys or the Me- 
Coys to shoot up the Hatfields, as the case may be, we do not 


stop to inquire whether the Hatfields deserve shooting or the Me- 
Coys deserve hanging. In all probability they do. ‘Their crimes; 
perhaps, amply justify whatever punishment they get. We do 
not permit them to execute their own vengeance. We do not stop 
to inquire whether they have a righteous cause or an unrighteous 
cause, upon any theory of morals whatever. We seize the man 
or the body of men who break the general peace, and incarcerate 
them, andi their acts are regarded as murder. If the McCoys 
have any criticism to make of the Hatflelds, if they have suffered 
any wrongs at their hands, the courts are open to them. 

Just a word more, Mr. President, There has been some criti- 
cism of article 10 made by the eminent statesman, formerly a 
Member of this body, Mr. Elihu Root. He advises that article 10 
ought ta be stricken from the covenant, because, he said, there 
are many different races in this country,.our citizenship is made 
up of men with European connections, descendants of Europeans, 
and the question would always be presented as to whether the 
war was &: righteous one or an unrighteous one, and those dissen- 
sions would spring up among our people. 

I agree that if you have reposed in Congress the power to de- 
termine whether the war is a righteous war or an unrighteous 
war. a just war or an unjust war, those differences will crop out. 

Of course, if Germany invades Poland every German in this 
country, or at least a very considerable number of Germans, will 
be sure that it is a righteous war and consequently would en- 
deavor by every artifice, by every persuasion that they can com- 
mand, to have Congress so determine and not enter into the con- 
troversy under article 10. Of course, if France desires to prose- 
cute a war against Germany all those of French descent, or at 
least a very considerable number of them, will be naturally pre- 
disposed to regard the war as a righteous one and thus induce 
Congress to withdraw. 

Mr. President, we are not called upon to enter into that ques- 
tion at all. If it is the fact of aggression that fixes our liability, 
as I insist it does, then it is utterly immaterial, and then all 
these supposed differences and strifes and contentions among our 
own. people will disappear, when once we adhere to the proposi- 
tion that all these wars are wrong and that the proper solution 
of international troubles and disputes is in accordance with the 
other provisions of the covenant. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, with reference to the argu- 
ment the Senator from Montana has just made, we need not call 
up an imaginary case as to what the obligation of the United 
States would be under article 10, if the treaty should be ratified 
without reservations relieving us of that obligation. Let us 
take this case which is present to-day. Suppose the Fiume 
controversy shall be settled in such way as is dictated by the 
United States. Suppose that controversy is settled against the 
claim of Italy, and agreed to by the other parties to the con- 
ference because the United States says that it must settle it 
this way. Suppose Italy some time in the future, strong and 
powerful, begins a war of aggression to get back Fiume. Is it 
not entirely possible that the other nations will say, “The United 
States committed this; let the United States defend with her men 
the boundaries of Jugo-Slavia,” and it will be the appeal from 
the country upon whom aggression is made that will come to us, 
and if we remain a self-respecting Nation, pretending to keep 
pledges that we have made, we will keep our obligation exactly 
as the Senator from Montana says article 10 should be con- 
strued. So it is not an imaginary case in any degree. If the 
treaty is to be ratified with the obligations of article 10 remain- 
ing as they are, it is well within the probabilities that within 12 
months we will be called upon to fulfill our obligations under 
article 10, with our khaki-clad boys crossing the seas to die. 

So much for that, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But let me ask the Senator why 
he reaches the conclusion that every other nation will not: 
accept and fulfill the same obligation? 

Mr. LENROOT, I stated that if the controversy should be 
settled according to the dictation of the United States, and it 
looks to-day as if it might be, the other countries being willing 
to settle it upon a different basis, if the United States dictates 
the boundaries the other nations are very likely to say to the 
United States, “ The nation that dictated these boundaries must 
defend them.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator believes Great 
Britain or France would endeavor to escape every obligation on 
such a flimsy pretext as that, as a matter of course, there is no 
basis for a league at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Perhaps the Senator may have a higher 
opinion of the honor of those nations, but after what happened 
with reference to Shantung I should think even the Senator 
from Montana would be somewhat skeptical. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely desire to say that I am 
not one of those who believe that in every controversy the 
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United States will-be actuated by high and holy motives and 
every other country by the reverse. 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall not pursue that further, but I do 
want very briefly to refer to another matter before I get to 
the Senator’s. reply to a statement that I made the other 
evening. 

The Senator from Montana has repeatedly said that no 
amendment to the league of nations covenant, or part 1 of the 
treaty, can be made without its being assented to by Germany. 

Mr. President, I have been opposed to amendments to other 
portions of the treaty, and whether I shall oppose any amend- 
ments to the league of nations portion of the treaty will de- 
pend upon the merits of the proposition, but I shall not oppose 
them for the reason that I have opposed other amendments, 
because amendments can be made to the league of nations portion 
of the covenant irrespective of any assent or dissent upon the 
part of Germany. 

Let us see if that is not true. This treaty becomes effective, 
so far as Germany is concerned, whenever three of the principal 
allied and associated powers have ratified it. That is to say, 
the treaty will be effective, so far as Germany is concerned, 
when it is ratified by the British Empire, by France, and by 
Japan. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will not the Senator concede that 
it will be effective only between Germany and those countries? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will come to that if the Senator will just 
have a little patience. The treaty becomes effective as to those 
three nations when ratified by them, and I think we will all 
concede that before this body votes upon final ratification of the 
treaty it will have been ratified by those three great powers and 
will be effective. Then when it is ratified by those three great 
powers the league of nations comes into being, consisting of 
such members as have ratified the treaty or have accepted the 
invitation to become members of the league, so that when 
France, the British Empire, and Japan have ratified the treaty 
the league of nations will consist of the representatives of 
those three powers, assuming that none others have ratified it, 
and those three powers, under Germany's agreement in the 
treaty, can rewrite and amend the league of nations covenant 
in any way that they see fit. They might rewrite the entire 
covenant and Germany could not for a moment object, be- 
cause Gerinany has agreed that any amendment that may be 
made to the league covenant will be accepted by her so long as 
they are made by those who subscribe to the league. Inasmuch 
as the reservations in the resolution of ratification that will be 
proposed will, I assume, require that those reservations be 
assented to by three of the principal powers. those three powers, 
before our ratification becomes effective, can themselves amend 
the league, making it read word for word as we desire to. have 
it read. 

Has Germany anything to say about it? Can Germany com- 
plain or object if our resolution of ratification is in the exact 
language of the league covenant as the league covenant stands 
at the time our ratification is deposited? Why, of course not. 
There can be no doubt about it, unless the Senator takes the 
position that the league of nations does not come into being 
until all the nations recited in the preamble as members of it 
have ratified it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the Senator does not 
take any such position. 

Mr. LENROOT. I supposed not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But this is a treaty. We become 
a member of the league by virtue of the treaty which we make 
with Germany and we can not be a member of the league if we 
refuse to sign the treaty with Germany. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see then. Suppose to-day the treaty 
is ratified by three of the principal powers—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me ask the Senator, suppose 
the United States absolutely rejects the treaty, is it the con- 
tention of the Senator from Wisconsin that under those eircum- 
stances the United States could sit as.a member of the council 
and pass upon German questions or German interests? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course not. We can not sit as a mem- 
ber of the council unless we go into the league in the way pro- 
vided in the treaty. That is very plain. But suppose that to- 
day three of the principal nations have ratified the treaty, that 
the treaty was to-day effective as between those nations and 
Germany, and to-morrow those nations should amend the league 
covenant, does the Senator from Montana say that we could 
not make a treaty of peace with Germany unless we ratified 
that covenant in the form that it was before it was amended, 
and if that be so that we could not get into the league of nations 
because when we amend it it is not the covenant that we en- 
tered into? The Senator can take either horn of the dilemma 
that he chooses, 


There can not be any doubt about it, Mr. President. Ger- 
many's assent is not required, provided those nations that have 
ratified before we ratify desire to have us in the league, because 
they can amend the treaty, Germany has specifically agreed 
that they may amend the covenant in any way they see fit, and 
if they see fit to amend it in the way we want to have it 
amended, Germany has no right to complain. 

One word more. The Senator, if I understood him correctly— 
and it does not seem possible that I could have understood him 
correctly—said that he saw no inconsistency between his posi- 
tion as to the construction of article 10 and the position of 
the Senator from Delaware. Why, Mr. President, the only 
difference between these two distinguished lawyers—and I wish 
to repeat what I said on Friday, that they are two of the ablest 
and most distinguished lawyers in this body—is that one of 
them says that here is a several obligation binding upon the 
United States; that the only inquiry that the United States 
can make is whether there has been unlawful external aggres- 
sion, and if there has been, it is our duty to protect the nation 
invaded to the full extent and with all the power we have. That 
is the position of the Senator from Montana, while the position 
of the Senator from Delaware is simply that there is no obliga- 
tion of any kind. He says that there is no individual obliga- 
tion upon the part of the United States. The Senator from 
Montana says there is. The Senator from Delaware says that 
the only obligation is to consider the advice of the council, and 
that we are under no obligation to follow that advice. Mr. 
President, the positions of the Senator from Montana and the 
Senator from Delaware are as far apart as the poles; and yet 
the Senator from Montana would ask the Senate to ratify a 
treaty as to which upon the most vital matter that has ever 
confronted the United States in any treaty he and his col- 
league, the Senator from Delaware, give entirely different 
constructions. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, October 7, 1919, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mopar, October 6, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, fountain of light and life and love, we 
realize our weakness, the foibles of human nature, and come to 
Thee at the beginning of the new week which stretches before 
us with its opportunities and possibilities; that we may drink 
deep of the fountain, receive new light to guide us, new life to 
sustain us and larger love, that it may go out in sympathy to 
our fellow-men in all the conditions and circumstances of life; 
that Thy kingdom may come in all our hearts and Thy will be 
done and our work be of the highest order. Under the leader- 
ship of the world’s great Redeemer, Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 

STRIKING CERTAIN MATTER FROM THE RECORD, 


Mr, SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday last the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH], who had apparently spent a 
pretty bad night, found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a poem 
by Israel Zangwill, inserted by me. If he had looked in the 
ReEcorp on pages 6194, 6195, 6196, he would have found three 
pages by Zangwill, also inserted in another body. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts had been away on a trip 
in the far West and, I thought, had returned full of joviality 
and good spirits; but, lo and behold! he seizes the first oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his ability as a statesman by moving in 
my absence to expunge the poem. I do not deny for a moment 
that he could have exercised his privilege to do so; but, lo and 
behold! some other gentlemen also participated in the discus- 
sion. If they are satisfied and contented with the kind of 
record they made after they read it, I am. 

On Saturday last the gentleman from Florida (Mr. Sears] 
rose on the floor of the House and made inquiry about the same 
matter. That gentleman, with his statesmanlike ability, two 
years ago on the floor of this House said: 
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Briefly I want to call my 
high cost of living is getting r, the price of e 
the price of groceries continues to soar, and flour soon pass the 
h water mark established of ap 3 $15 per barrel. 1 trust 
the day is not far distant when able statesmen upon the floor of 
this House will give their best thought and lend thele S Dest efforts in 
working out some relief, 

More than two years have run away and the gentleman from 
Florida, notwithstanding his wisdom and his statesmanship, 
has produced no bill, has produced no resolution, has ‘produced 
nothing to reduce the cost of living. But he rose on Saturday 
and asked why action had not been taken to strike out the 


lleague’s attention to the 3 that the 
increasing, 


poem. 

In the same speech appears the following: 

Mr. ayes of Washington. WiN the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. Sears, I refuse to yield to the gentleman or any other 
man, Fickle fate has indeed been unkind, Mr. Cha 
selected the disti Callforsia to 
for Prussianism, 


pers 
en 
Pi fight 
and as 
thi befits 


tban any 


These people to whom he refers left in France 3,100 of their 
best who He buried over there. It ill becomes any man on the 
floor of this House, or any other place, to deride or’ ridicule 
either the Lrish people er those of Jewish faith. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in order that I may relieve the minds of 
these gentlemen, big and broad-minded, in order that they 
may be able to rest in peace over night and carefully repose 
during the daytime, I ask unanimous consent that the poem 
may be omitted from the permanent Recorp. The newspapers 
of the country have discussed it editorially and given it a 
wider circulation than could ever be possible to obtain 
the Recorp. The poem is not in cold storage, as some of my 
friends here think it is, but it has gone down in the history 
of the world much further than some actions and deeds of 
these gentlemen, small as they are. As the years roll away 
perhaps they will be contented with the record, but I think 
their consciences will eventually lead them to regret. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the poem he has inserted in the Rrecorp be 
omitted from the permanent Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five a Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, upon what 
topic? 

Mr. HEFLIN. In regard to an election held in Alabama, re- 
plying to a statement in the Post. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it a statement reflecting on the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It misstates the facts about a campaign that 
I participated in, and I want to correct it. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. To-day se | the first Monday in the month, 
it is for the consideration of bills on the Calendar for Unani- 
mous Consent, The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
calendar. 


ADJUSTMENT OF DISPUTES ARISING FROM FAULTY SURVEYS IN 
FLORIDA. 


The first bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill (S. 55) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to adjust 
disputes or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and pat- 
entees of the United States against the United States and be- 
tween each other, arising from faulty surveys in townships 36, 
37, and 38 south, ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, 
in the State of Florida. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of |. 


this bill? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. j 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 


ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 

TVT tates, cle 
„ * an entees © e 

heirs or assigns, against the ited States and between —. other, 


29 an 30 cun a p tas meridian, in the State of Florida, the said 
surv ing been shown to see been faulty by the resurvey of 
certain Fat 


try 8 
said parties fi it shall be just and Erri — 
r a. of 8 to whee 3 ciency or * e 
es reason of suc surveys, or by 
ogee tine, Joea on, — ae 8 or other bodies of * 
own or incorrectly shown such original faulty surveys o: 
United States in said townships, to the = that such entrymen, 
een patentees, eir heirs assigns, may be duly 
vested the title to such part of the lands of the United States 
as shall be necessary or proper to make up any deficiency in “bythe 
or loss, as 75 us possible, — to such faulty survey, as shown 2 — 
he abe — 5 = yea townshi ng the owners who ha 
lands former tau y surveys to be actually bounded by 
lakes or — edles of water, as far as practicable, the right to have 
patented to them the lands shown by such new resurveys to lie 
their a and such lakes or bodies of water: Provided, That în 


nt or convey to 


SIES as 8 he Secretary o 

in the said ——— to patent to any entryman, 8 
or patentee, or his heirs or assigns an area which, when ad to the 
area retained by the said entryman, selector, ntee, patentee, or his 
heirs or assigns, shall give a larger acreage n that originally en- 
* n — . — Bo be acquired from the United States, or any grantee 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
DRANE] if he agrees with the contention of the Secretary of 
the Interior that section 3 of this bill is unnecessary and 
whether it is expected that that would be eliminated. 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman, I 
would state that at the time I introduced the twin measure, it 
being introduced simultaneously in the House and in the Senate, 
I was perfectly willing that that section should be stricken out. 
When my bill came up for consideration before the Committee 
on the Public Lands, it was found that the Senate bill was also 
pending there, having passed the Senate, and that it contained 
section 3, which it had originally been should be 
stricken out. I presume the Senate committee left it in there 
so as to make assurance doubly sure. It does not hurt the bin 
and it does not make any difference whether it stays in or not. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state when these original 
surveys were made, and just how they came to get into this 
mix up? 

Mr. DRANE. ‘The history of that survey in Florida is this: 
In the late fifties surveys were made of certain public lands in 
the country in which I have since lived, which at that time 
contained almost no people at all, except a few of the remnants 
of the Indian fighters. The survey was made under contract. 
The contract, as I have been told, was to be paid for at so much 
per mile. The probabilities are that there was no survey made 
there at all. I am told in the Land Department that it was 
simply a pretense at a survey; that it was so faulty as to appear 
fraudulent upon its face. Be that as it may, a lot of innocent 
people went in there and established themselves, made their 
homes and raised their orange groves there, and were not dis- 
turbed in their possession until probably within the past two or 
three years. Within the past two or three years that land, which 
was supposed in the old days to have had no value, has been 
penetrated by railroads. It is now rapidly settling up and is of 
great value. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr..DRANE. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. Was this survey made by Government surveyors 
or by private people? 

Mr. DRANE. It was made by the Government. 

Mr. HICKS. It says in the report that in places that the 
original monuments are impossible of identification. 

Mr. DRANE. A few of them are shown, but none are, in the 
opinion of the Land Department, absolutely dependable. 

Mr. HICKS. Is it the fact that there have been monuments, 
or were there none established at all? 

Mr. DRANE. There were a few established in one or two 
places, but it seems were never completely located and a reliable 
survey completed. 

Mr, HICKS. What harm is being done at the present time? 
Is it the fact that the different landowners can not identify their 
parcels of land? 

Mr. DRANE. If the House will indulge me for a few mo- 
ments, I will read from the report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior as made to the chairman of the Committee on the Public 
Lands. He makes it very much clearer than I can make it. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 


Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes, : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to, proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. d 

Mr. DRANE. Under date of June 12, 1919, the Secretary of the 
Interior wrote to Mr. Smynorr, chairman of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, in part, as follows: 


In reporting upon this proposed legislation I am advised by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office that the matter of the resurvey 
of the above-named townships was initiated in January, 1916, by formal 
application submitted by the settlers and interested landowners. The 
petition contains the following caption: 

“We hereby bind ourselves to fully cooperate in the effort that is 
now being made to get the United States Land Office to order a resurvey 
and relocation or retracement of township, range, and section lines in 
the township above mentioned, and others, if there be such as known to 
be in error.” 

The application was supported by certain maps, field notes, and 
exhibits submitted by the applicants as evidence both of the conditions 
then existing and of the necessity for resurvey. 

After consideration of the data presented, and after conference with 
the proponents of the resurvey, the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office reached the conclusion that no general resurvey of the Gor cet a 
in question was necessary or desirable, particularly on account of the 
fact that the interest retained in the premises by the United States 
appeared to be so small as to render the petition inadmissible under the 
5 ruling of May 22, 1909. 

t appeared, however, that the obliteration of the evidences of the 
original survey was so general as to preclude the possibility of restora- 
tions by local surveyors, and that there was considerable confusion and 
uncertainty as to the boundary lines which the settlers, entrymen, and 
owners were unable to overcome. Under the circumstances the com- 
missioner was disposed to grant whatever relief could properly be offered 
short of a general 5 and was of the opinion that inasmuch as 
3 all of the indiv dual entries and unpatented lands were con- 

ed to a highly restricted area, the execution of a corrective survey 
limited to the western portions of townships 36, 37, and 38 south, range 
30 east, would be sufficient to clear the situation and accomplish the 
purpose of the applicants. No action appeared to be necessary in town- 
pupe 36, 37, and 38 south, range 29 east. 

field examination was accordingly authorized and it was developed 
that only a small portion of the monuments of the original surveys could 
be identified with any degree of certainty, sufficient in number, however, 
and bearing a 5 relation to one another to afford a satisfactery 
control for the reestablishment of the lines of the original surveys. 

It was shown by the applicants for the resurvey and by the examiner 
who made the preliminary investigation that yer large discrepancies 
existed in townships 36 and 37 south, range 30 east, with respect to the 
postion of numerous lakes which exist in these townships. The orig- 
nal township plats show several lakes, but these lakes were not repre- 
sented in their correct position—i. e., the lakes are located in a different 
position from that represented on the approved township plats, and with 
different sinuosities of the shore lines. There are also numerous lakes 
in these townships which are not represented on the original township 
plats. The information before the department indicated that much of 
the doubt and confusion of the settlers in regard to the true position 
of their boundary lines was due to the discrepancies in the position of 
the lake areas in these townships. The resurvey of certain lines and 
boundaries in which the Government has an interest in the proper 
location of public lands, was, therefore, authorized by the department 
on December 11, 1916. Such resurvey has been made, and it shows 
conclusively that the old survey was erroneous in certain details, par- 
ticularly with reference to the location and identification of numerous 
lakes in this region, such lakes being in some instances entirely omitted 
from the original plats, and in other cases not correctly located. 

This condition panten the resurvey, but in no measure disqualifies 
the identification of the position of the original section lines. Careful 
technical examination of the res demonstrates that only one posi- 
tion can result from the control based upon the best available evidences 
of the original survey to be found upon the ground. 

A condition developed by the resurvey heretofore made is that an 
extension of the resuryey to include adjoining areas will probably dis- 
close additional areas of unsurveyed public land, and likewise show 
that areas disposed of as land will prove to be lake, or that areas shown 
on the original pets as lake will be found to be land. It is this condi- 
tion that has led to the introduction of this bill. 

While the Land Department may, under existing law (2372 R. S.), 
by amendment of entries and patents, correct mistakes in descriptions 
to the end that the Government’s patents shall convey the land intended 
to be entered, such law is hardly broad enough to cover what I under- 
stand is desired to be done here, namely, to authorize an exchange of 
the areas originally entered now found to be lake for vacant areas of 
public land. As the provisions of the bill 8 to be entirely discre- 
tionary with the Land Department, I see no ol tions to it, and it may 
enable us to make equitable adjustments which might otherwise result 
in loss or damage by reason of these old erroneous surveys. f 

I do not think section 3 is necessary, and it best be omitted from the 
bill, for the President has ample authority under the act of June 25, 
1910 (36 Stat., 847), as amended by the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat., 
497), to make withdrawals in aid of legislation or for other urposes, 
and I have already submitted to the President a proposed 
order for the temporary withdrawal of the areas that may be affected by 
ae 8 8 until the adjustments contemplated may be brought 
abou 

' Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. Lane, Secretary. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Is not that the real trouble, that lakes were 
shown to be land and land shown to be lakes? 

Mr. DRANE. And there were lakes which were shown in an 
. imaginary way; that is, the sinuosities of the lakes were not 
shown. ‘The whole thing, in brief, is this: The settlers and non- 
resident landowners in there are at loggerheads with each other, 
They are going into court, and there is very great confusion. 


Bresaties: 


There is no place for proper relief except through the Land De- 
partment. The Land Department says this bill will afford the 
proper relief. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. How much of this land is 
still in possession of the Federal Government? 

Mr. DRANE. I could not tell, except this, that the report of 
the Secretary says that the amount of land in which the Govern- 
ment is interested is not large enough to make the resurvey of 
the Whole country desirable, and therefore he Suggests this as 
the remedy to save expense to the Government. 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If the Government is in- 
terested very little, in very few parcels of land, in fact has very 
little interest in the entire proposition, why should the Govern- 
ment be asked to do this and how will it in any way be binding 
upon those who have an interest in the matter? 

Mr. DRANE. In this way: Whatever the faulty survey is, the 
fault was originally caused by a Government surveyor. s 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But as far as my informa- 
tion extends, when the Federal Government has parted with its 
interest in lands it has thereafter nothing whatever to do with 
it, and the conflicting claims thereafter are private claims and 
must be settled by the respective contestants. If they can not 
settle they must go into the courts. After the Government has 
parted with its interest it washes its hands of the matter entirely. 
In my judgment the Government ought not to be asked to go to 
this expense. If it does and establishes new lines they will 
have no force whatever except as the individual owners down 
there may be willing to abide by the result of the Government 
survey. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman -from 
Florida yield? 

Mr. DRANE. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. What the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
McLavGuHiin] just stated is entirely true, and yet the fact re- 
mains that this is probably the only way in which these errors, 
discrepancies, and conflicts can be settled. This is one of the 
faulty surveys of years past with which people living in public- 
land States are familiar. Nobody knows just how those errors 
arose. They probably grew out of the fact that the surveyor 
who made the survey, knowing that the survey would never be 
checked in his time, did not run all of the lines. That has been 
true with regard to surveys in many parts of the West, and it 
may have been true in this survey in Florida. Some of the 
lines probably were never run except on paper. Those that 
were run may have been run so carelessly that they are prob- 
ably valueless. Until we established the system of marking 
corners with metal monuments they were marked with monu- 
ments which were easily destroyed, quickly decayed, and after 
a few years could not be identified. Now, it is true that the 
Federal Government can not now make anything more than a 
retracement. The Federal Government can go in there and can 
declare what were the original corners. Upon the best evidence 
obtainable the retracement can be made which is binding unless 
it can be proven that the retracement is not accurate. But the 


Federal authorities have the right to retrace and to say where 


the old corners were, and to a certain extent that would settle 
the controversy, because ordinarily the private owner does not 
contest a retracement by the Federal Government, but in that 
event he must prove that the retracement is not accurate. But 
the retracement does not fully settle the situation because of 
the fact that the original survey was faulty, but people have so 
high a regard for Federal surveys they are much more inclined 
to accept the judgment of a Federal surveyor than that of the 
local surveyor. - 

The SPEAKER. The 10 minutes of the gentleman from 
Florida has expired, 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have five minutes more. ; 

The-SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Florida be 
extended for five minutes. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that his time be extended for 
10 minutes. à 8 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, give the gentleman the flve minutes, 
and if necessary he can be given more time. * 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] The 
Chair hears none. ; 

Mr. MONDELL. While these local readjustments are fre- 
quently impossible by surveys run by local surveyors and through 
suits in local courts to settle and readjust these matters, it has 
proven that it is frequently possible for the Federal Govern- 
ment by making a retracement to make a readjustment of lines 
that will be accepted by the people locally. That is particularly 
true where, in this particular case, it seems that a faulty sur- 
vey left some areas, probably small, that do not seem to have 


been ‘included in any of the tracts surveyed. So there is a 
little leeway, there is an opportunity to adjust by giving the man 
a small tract that may be in a hiatus between two lines, thus 


saving him from the loss that he would suffer by readjustment. 


with his neighbor on the other side under suggestion of a Gov- 
ernment surveyor. The plan proposed by this bill is a wise one, 
in my opinion. It is the only plan that I know. of. whereby. a 
readjustment, an equitable readjustment, can be had without 
a long series of lawsuits. 1 2 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Recognized unless it is dis- 
puted, proved unless disproved. ; 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand, but the question is simply 
this: Here is a condition under which these people for years 
have been trying to settle their differences and have been unable 
to do it, and for reasons that are well known to men who have 
lived under similar conditions elsewhere. Here is a proposi- 
tion of an equitable adjustment under Federal auspices that in 
all probability will settle all of these questions by agreement of 
the parties. It will cest Uncle Sam a few dollars, but the cost 
will be comparatively small. 

Mr. DRANE, It is by petition, too. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman says this is 
to be an adjustment under Federal auspices of a matter with 
which the Government has nothing to do and concerning which 
the Government has no authority. All over the public-land 
States differences have arisen, doubts have arisen as to where 
the lines are, and in no case does the Government go in and try 
to settle differences, because they arise between private owners, 
nor should it do so. The Government having parted with its 
title has quit entirely its supervision of and control over and 
makes no attempt to control these lands; and now to authorize 
the Federal Government to go in and mix in a private con- 
troversy I think is wrong in principle. It will invite such 
interference by the Federal Government in private quarreis 
all over this country. It seems to me to be wrong. The Gov- 
ernment has no interest in the matter; the Government has 
no authority over it. Its finding and recommendation can be 
accepted or set aside by either interested party and at any time. 
The dispute continues, and the parties to it find themselves at 
last in a State court, where they belong. Why the Government 
should be asked to have anything to do with it I can not see. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, what the gentleman 
from Michigan says would be of great force if it accurately 
stated the facts. We are doing this very thing in every public- 
land State in the Union, and we have been doing it for years. 
Twenty per cent of all the money appropriated for public-land 
purposes can be used for this sort of retracement, but in this 
particular case it so happened that the original survey left 
some lands in hiatus between surveyed lines, and there is a 
situation that can not be met 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. 
mous consent for five minutes more. 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is a situation that can not be met by 
the ordinary methods of retracement and resurvey that are 
being carried on every day in the year. In Nebraska township 
after township has been retraced practically as proposed here. 
In my State many townships have been retraced. In Colorado 
vast areas have been retraced. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
suggestion? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Congress made an appropriation 
of $50,000 to resurvey two entire townships in my State where 
there was not a soul left in them. Yet they were officially sur- 
veyed. 

Mr. MONDELL, That sort of retracement and survey. would 
apply in the case of these Florida lands, except that a con- 
dition rather unusual exists there, apparently, under which the 
old surveys did not seem to embrace all the area: of water and 
land. And therefore legislation somewhat supplementing the 
legislation under which we make ordinary retracements and 
surveys is necessary. But the principle involved, the policy 
proposed, the work to be done, the ends sought, are what is 
being accomplished all over the Northwest every day of the 
year under retracement surveys. 

Mr. DRANE. Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. DRANE. I will. 

Mr. OSBORNE... Is it not a fact that the original fault in 
this matter is the fault ef the Government? 

Mr. DRANE. That is right. : 


The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
Is there objection? [After 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr. OSBORNE. And that the people are thrown into this 
confusion by reason of the fault of the Goyernment employees, 
the surveyors, and is it not a fact that these mistakes do occur, 
as the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monprett] has said, in 
every public-land State? Is it not a fact that it results in blood- 
shed and in all kinds of trouble, and that the cost to the Gov- 
ernment in making these retracings is so insignificant in com- 
parison with the good to be accomplished it is hardly worth 
while to be taken into account? : 

Mr. DRANE. That is true, and here is something else that 
should not be lost sight of, and that is that all the people inter- 
ested have petitioned the Land Department agreeing to abide by 
the decision of that department. The Land Department feels 
that it has not the authority under the law to adjust these 
differences, though it is in sympathy with it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRANE. Certainly. 

Mr. SINNOTT. With reference to the interest of the Govern- 
ment, that is referred to in the first paragraph of the Secretary’s 
letter on page 2. That was his opinion before the resurvey was 
made, the first preliminary resurvey; but in the third para- 
graph from the bottom of the Secretary's letter he states that a 
condition developed by the resurvey which showed that addi- 
tional areas of unsurveyed public lands might be disclosed by the 
resurvey or the retracement referred to in this letter. 

Mr. DRANE. It is believed the Government will find land 
that it did not know it owned. 

Mr. SINNOTT. As to retracement, the Government does con- 
cern itself with land after it has parted title with it at the 
present time, but not after the first grantee from the Government 
has sold the land. So if there are any transfers from the origi- 
nal entrymen they would be shut out from the benefits of the 
retracement act referred to by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, the matter has been very thor- 
oughly covered by what these gentlemen have said, and I am 
going to submit three amendments—— 

The SPEAKER. To this paragraph? 

Mr. DRANE. Yes, sir; to the first and subsequent para- 
graphs. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. è 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
the right to consideration of the bill been given? 

The SPEAKER. Itis being read for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Draxe: Pa 1. line T. after the word 
in,“ insert “township 29 south, range 28 cast; also in.” 

Mr. DRANE. That simply adds township 29 to it; and I 
will simply say before doing this that I submitted it to the 
Secretary of the Interior and asked him, in view of his having 
indorsed the original bill, if he objected to this amendment; 
and I have a letter from him in which he states: 

I am advised that lands in this township have recently been sui- 
veyel, and that the same condition of affairs exists with respect to 
lands there as regards those originally described in the bill. Such being 
the case, I have no objection. to the amendment proposed by you, and 
believe it might be advisable to include them in the measure, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRANE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Have the people residing in the township also 
joined in the petition? 

Mr. DRANE. I can not say as to that. I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH. You do not know whether they will agree to 
abide by it or not? 

Mr. DRANE. As to township 29, I can not say. 


Has 


Mr. WALSH. Well, it seems to me that unless we are sure 
of that—— 
Mr. DRANE. I may say that this bill is not mandatory on 


the department. It simply leaves it discretionary. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. DRANE. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON, A has an improvement here on an entry 
that he claims to have made on lands that were surveyed, and 
on which he has put $50,000 of improvement or $5,000 of im- 
provement. To-day they are litigating about it. B says, No; 
you are on my land.” Now, the Government retraces, we will 
say. That does not amount to anything provided that in liti- 
gation this $50,000 of improvements that A is in possession of 
is claimed by B. And then, I think the report shows that there 
is enough in that region or corner that has been established, 
where they could run from one township and range to another 
township and range and reestablish. Now, what would be the 
equities between A and B? 

Mr. DRANE. You understand, sir, that that survey was made 
probably more than 50 years ago, tay 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 
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Mr. DRANE. A few of the old settlers went in there and 
raised their families and developed orange groves there. - Now, 
a new generation has come on, and they are seeking to get in. 
They find another survey, and there is inexplicable confusion 
between Mr. A and Mr. B. ‘There seems to be no other way 
in which to settle it. They appeal to the constituted author- 
ities here in Washington. The authorities say, We are will- 
ing so settle it, provided we have legislative authority.” There 
is all there is in it, 

Mr, CANNON. Precisely. But all of us who have grown 
up on the border understand that corners disappear. I know 
some litigation that lasted for years, and was fairly expensive, 
in the State of Illinois and also in the State of Indiana, about 
corners and ranges, but finally it was fought out and the title 
was settled. Would the Government be responsible if it makes 
this resurvey? 

Mr. DRANE. No, sir. The bill provides that no man shall 
receive any more land than the Government originally intended 
to give him. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama- moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, in the Washington Post of 
yesterday reference was made to the election just held in the 
seventh Alabama district. The article that I refer to states 
that the election is still in doubt, and that the normal Demo- 
cratic majority is about 4,000. Both of these statements are 
incorrect. a 
i Mr. Speaker, death is no respecter of persons. He knows no 

difference between Democrats and Republicans, and whether 
they be in the private walks of life or Members of this august 
and honored body, sooner or later he visits them all. He in- 
vaded the ranks of our Alabama delegation a few weeks ago 
and took away an honored Member, Hon. John Lawson Bur- 
nett, one of the ablest and best Representatives that have 
sat in this body since I have been a Member. [Applause.] 
On the 30th day of September the district he represented so 


faithfully and well for 20 years was called upon to elect his 


successor. The Democrats in a primary nominated L. B. 


Rainey, an able and splendid young Democrat from Gadsden, 


the home city of Mr. Burnett. The Republicans nominated 
O. B. Kennamer. They did not do so, however, until two more 
prominent Republicans had been offered but declined the nomi- 
nation. One of them stated that he was in favor of the league 
of nations. Both of these Republicans knew that the district 
that had just elected Mr. Burnett to represent that district 
in the Sixty-sixth Congress would be sure to elect a Demo- 
crat to fil out his unexpired term. While the Democratic 
majority in the district is not always as large as we would like 
for it to be, the district is safely Democratic, and can always 
be carried by a Democrat when we make a thorough canvass, 
as we did this time. Representative Burnett had been elected 
from that district by some rather small majorities. At one 
time his majority was 523 and at another time 133 and at one 
election his majority in the district was only 15 votes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yleld? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. At the time his majority was small 
is it not a fact that there was a county in his district that was 
550 Republican, which was taken out after those elections? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know what the Republican majority 
was in that county, but it was small. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Is it not a further fact that another 
county was added to the district which was normally 150 
Democratic? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
100, I should say. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Is it not a fact that Mr. Burnett's 
majority at the last election was over 1,300? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Sometimes his majority was large and some- 
times it was small. There are more Republicans in that dis- 
trict than there are in any other district in the State, but there 
are not enough of them to carry the district. The district is 
safely Democratic. I made 21 speeches in the district in the 
campaign just closed, and I enlightened the Republicans as best 
I could all over the district. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 
If the district was safely Democratic, 


I do not know the exact majority; about 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 
why was it necessary for the gentleman to make 21 speeches? 
{Laughter.] 
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Mr. HEFLIN. In order to arouse the Democrats to the im- 
portance of voting the Democratic ticket to get out the Demo- 
cratic vote. As I said at the outset, the Democratic majority 
is not very large in that district. The unrest produced by the 
World War and the misunderstanding of the league of nations 
produced by the speeches of Senator Loner, Senator Reep, and 
other Republicans [laughter], circulated over the district, con- 
fusing and misleading the people, had to be met, explained, 
and combated by. us. Mr. Rainey, the Democratic nominee, 
declared for the league of nations and the Democratic adminis- 
tration, while Mr. Kennamer, the Republican candidate, de- 
clared against. the league of nations and the administration. 
The official count gives Mr. Rainey a clear majority of 406 votes, 
and this is a clear victory for the league of nations and the Demo- 
‘cratic administration. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there 
objection? ; 

There was no objection. ' 

1 of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Just for a question. 4 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will ask if it is not a fact that the 
Democratic speakers, and also the Democratic press in that 
‘district, because of the fact that the sentiment was so largely 
against the league of nations, proclaimed throughout -the dis- 
trict that the league of nations was not an issue; that it mat- 
tered not who was elected, because the House had nothing to 
do with the question of determining the league of nations; and 
did not the gentleman himself say that in his speech at Center 
on Saturday before the election? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did say that the House had no vote on the 
jeague of nations, and I also said that there was a good deal 
that the Representatives in the House would bave to do if we 
kept our wholesome Democratic laws upon the statute books. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Did not the Gadsden papers, for 
several days immediately before the election, warn the people 
not to be fooled about the league of nations, and did they not 
say that the league of nations was not the issue at all? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Your candidate insisted that the league of 
nations was the issue, and that if he were elected it would go 
out to the world that the district was against it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Please answer the question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And Rainey, our candidate, said, “I am for 
the league of nations and for the Democratic administration,” 
and he was elected by 406 majority. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Did not the Gadsden papers, as I 
have stated repeatedly, say that the league of nations was not 
the question, and that that was a false issue, and not to be 
fooled by it? 

Mr. H&FLIN. These papers stated, and correctly, that the 
Member elected would not have a vote on the ratification of the 
treaty. But the Republican candidate and his helpers all in- 
sisted that the league of nations was the issue. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] was down there and contributed to 
our success, as did Mr. Fess, of Ohio, [Laughter and applause.] 
A speech made in this House by Mr. Fess April 24, 1916, helped 
us with all right-thinking people in the seventh district. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I will print in the Recorp a telegram from Judge Herzberg, 
of Gadsden, giving the Democratic majority as discloved by the 
official count of all the votes cast in the district: 


GADSDEN, ALA., October 3, 1919—j.35 p. m. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to have three 


Hon. J. THOS. HEFLIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. Q.: 


Official count, entire district, gives Rainey, Democrat, 406 majority. 

F L. L. HERZBERG. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Gentlemen of the House, the reference made by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Hxrrax] to the late Congressman Bur- 
nett is one that we all appreciate and indorse. [Applause.] I 
looked upon him as one of the bravest of our Members, one 
of the clearest in his views, and one of the most amiable Mem- 
bers that it has been my pleasure to know since I have been in 
Congress. 

Now, as tọ the election on the 30th. Prior to 1915 the seventh 
district of Alabama started on the extreme east of the State 
with Cherokee County, and ran across to the extreme west side 
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of the State; including Franklin County, with eight counties al- 
together. The elections were uncomfortably close, as the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Heritn] has just mentioned. In 
1915 the State was redistricted, and two counties, Franklin 
and Winston, strongly Republican, were lopped off, and the 
Democratic county of Blount was added to it, and with these 
changes the normal majority of the Democrats was between 
3,000 and 3,600. Í i. 

When this vacancy occurred in the House there was some 
concern as to whether there was any chance of a high-grade, 
clear-cut, aggressive campaign on the part of the Republicans, 
It was thought that there was some chance for breaking into 
the very heart of the solid Southland. I have reasons for be- 
lieving that that situation is present and has been for some 
time. If you could eliminate certain prejudices ,the South 
would not remain solidly Democratic. There is not an intelli- 
gent Member on either side of the aisle who will not admit 
that, privately at least, if not publicly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman allow me an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
gentleman refer to? 

Mr. FESS. Prejudices that grow largely out of the race ques- 
tion. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. FESS. I will 

Mr. OLIVER. Does the gentleman know that the candidate 
of the Republicans in that contest condemned the appoint- 
ment of negro lieutenants for negro troops by the President, 
and likewise condemned the. appointment of a negro to act as 
special agent of the War Department in looking after the 
welfare of negro soldiers? 

Mr. FESS. I am not aware of that. 
ever 

Mr. OLIVER. I will state that that is a fact. Is the gentle- 
man further aware, when he speaks of a high-grade cam- 
paign, that the Republican candidate was strong in his opposi- 
tion to tick eradication? 

Mr. FESS. Republicans are not running campaigns on the 
issue of tick eradication. 

Mr. OLIVER. That was one of the issues made by the 
Republican candidate, and my understanding is that the gen- 
tleman who now has the floor wrote letters to the seventh 
Alabama district indorsing the policies that the Republican 
candidate stood for. 

Mr. FESS. I will state to my friend from Alabama who has 
just interrupted me that the Republicans do not conduct cam- 
paigns on the issue of tick eradication or any other issue that 
looks to the Federal Government to see how much money can 
be taken out of the Treasury. That is a thing that we object 
to—your pork-barrel methods. [Applause.] f 

In the second place, if our Democratic friends can take any 
encouragement from the result of this election, in which the 
official report says there is a majority of 406 for the Demo- 
cratie candidate in a district which was redistricted in order 
to make it safely and solidly Democratic with a normal 
majority of from 3,000 to 3,600 cut down to 406, they are wel- 
come to all the encouragement they can get from that. [Ap- 
plause.] Let the Republicans, as well as the Democrats, note 
that five counties out of the seven were carried by the Repub- 
lican candidate, including the Democratic county added in 
1915, and but two counties out of the seven were carried by the 
Democratic candidate, and this upon an issue in which my 
name was used, as the gentleman from Alabama, our genial 
friend, Mr. HerLIN, suggested, on a cheap basis of racial 
prejudice. If that sort of thing can go, it is only a question 
of the Democratic constituency and not a matter of intelli- 
gence, which has no permanent importance, and I will say to 
my Democratic friends, you may claim the Congressman, but 
we shall claim the victory; for if our Democratic friends in 
solidly Democratic communities can be made so impatient and 
uncertain that you have got to import the force of your com- 
mittee and your Congressman into the district to hold it in 
order to hold your own seats on your own ash heap, the victory 
is ours and not yours. [Applause.] It is only a suggestion of 
what our friends may look for in the very near future. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We will carry it by 2,000 majority next time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for two minutes on this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Towner). The gentleman 
from Arkansas asks unanimous consent to address the House 
for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ‘ 


What character of prejudices does the 


I am aware, how- 


Mr. CARAWAY. I am always amused when our friend from 

Ohio, Dr. Fess, talks politics. He said a minute ago that if 
they could eliminate certain conditions they could break the 
solid South. I should like to tell him what those conditions are. 
Whenever they can banish intelligence down there, he may 
expect the solid South to go Republican. [Laughter.] 
- But until that happens the doctor is going to have to content 
himself, as he said he would, by letting us have the offices and 
he claim the victory. [Laughter on the Democratie side.] 
There is not any more use, seriously speaking, of talking about 
the South going Republican than there is to talk about the 
Republican Party growing patriotic on the question of the 
league of nations—not a bit. [Laughter.] If the gentleman 
can get any real consolation by claiming an empty victory, why, 
God bless his soul, he will be happy all his life. [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] suggests that the 
Republican candidate in Alabama ran on his opposition to tick 
eradication, and the gentleman from Ohio says he wants it 
understood that the Republican Party is not a tick eradicator. 
[Laughter.] Well, you know there is considerable resemblance 
between the Republican Party and a cow that has not been 
dipped. [Laughter.] And, I take it, the same thing is the 
matter with both of them, and until they get rid of the tick we 
may have the kind of politics that the gentleman from Ohio 
says fills him with glory. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] a few moments ago asked Dr. Fess 
in regard to the character of the prejudice resorted to in this 
special campaign in Alabama. I desire to give him an example. 
When I arrived at Brimingham on my way to the district I was 
handed a paper, the Birmingham Ledger, or Herald, announcing 
my coming and giving the places where I was to speak. Among 
other things it stated that I was a carpetbagger [laughter]; 
that I was afflicted with what was known as Wilsonphobia; 
that I had come down there to drop poison; that I was there 
for the purpose of deluding the people; that they would resenr 
any man from the North coming down there to tell them how to 
vote. That was a sample of the prejudice to which they 
resorted. When I arrived at the place of my first speaking, 
Cullman, I was met by a committee. I did not know but that 
it was a committee to carry out the spirit of the article to which 
I have just referred, but they turned out to be friends. 

I was instructed as to the manner of procedure. I was in- 
formed that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] had 
spoken there the day before, and I was told something about his 
speech. It was suggested to me that there were three things 
that they would like to have me do: First, to give HEFLIN hell; 
-second, to give Wilson hell, and especially to give the league of 
nations hell. [Laughter.] I declined the first proposition. I 
informed the audience the next day that they did not appreciate 
the gentleman from Alabama; that it was a demonstration 
of the old adage that a prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country; that he was easily the biggest man in the Ala- 
bama delegation, and you did not have to prove it, for he would 
admit it. [Laughter.] I also informed them that they did 
not appreciate his influence; that the gentleman was desirous of 
entering the war; that he was chating like a war horse to get 
into the fray, and would have gone if it had not been for the 
urgent request of the President of the United States to remain 
here; that for him to go would deprive him, the President, of 
his mouthpiece in the House. [Laughter.] 

I informed them that he was appreciated fully, however, by 
the President from the fact that when it came to selection of 
an Assistant Secretary of War during this trying period he 
went to Alabama to get him; that this Assistant Secretary 
came from the district of Mr. HEFLIN, and notwithstanding he 
was black as a coal he was nevertheless appointed Assistant 
Secretary of War. I told them that as another evidence of his 
influence that when the ship George Washington sailed across 
to the other side they were looking for some one to represent 
that section, and the gentleman from Alabama was again called 
upon to name that representative. The man he selected was as 
black as the ace of spades; but this did not matter to this great 
champion of the colored race. Therefore I declined to do what 
they wanted me to do in regard to the gentleman from Alabama 
[ Mr. Heri]. 

That the league of nations was an issue down there there 
can be no manner of doubt. Although the speakers and the 
press in every issue were disclaiming the fact that the league 
of nations was the issue, the Gadsden Democratic paper came 
out every day and said it was a false issue and was done for 
the purpose of fooling the people; that no matter who. was 
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elected he would have no voice and nothing to say, and appeal- 
ing to the fact that the letter sent by Dr. Fess, chairman of the 
congressional committee, for the people down in that section. 
to vote for Kenneman was based on the fact that Kenneman had 
promised to vote for certain. issues inimical to the South. The 
main appeal made by the gentleman from Alabama was that in 
the event that the treaty was ratified cotton automatically 
would go to 60 cents a pound. [Laughter.] I told the people 
that I expected he knew what he was talking about, and by that 
same token the boll weevil would be exterminated. Also, the 
cattle tick about which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
OLIVER] had spoken, was an issue down there, and I assured 
them upon the same authority the cattle tick would be eradi- 
eated immediately upon the adoption of the league of nations, 
cotton would go to 60 cents a pound, and the cattle tick would 
turn up its toes, the roup in the chickens would disappear, and 
all other diseases of animals and men would be no more, 
[Laughter.] 
Mr. HELIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I stated that when Mr. Longe started his 


fight on the league of nations. cotton was 36 cents, and that at 
the time I wus speaking it was 29 cents, and that if it was 
ratified it would go to 60. [Laughter.) s 

Here is what I said about the gentleman. coming down there: 
I said that Mr. Woop had made more bitter attacks on the 
South being in the saddle and attacking the President than any 
Republican I knew of, and that if Mr. Sanpers of Indiana or 
Mr. PunxzLl. or Mr. Brano should be sent down there they 
would not be open to that kind of am attack, but that the man 
they had sent was open to that kind of an attack, and that was 
why we were attacking the gentleman—on the question of the 
solid South and the South being in the saddle, and the gentle- 
man helped us very much. è 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Well, you ought to have given me a 
vote of thanks, and you did not do it anywhere. But, Mr. 
Speaker, in all seriousness, I wish to bear witness to the fact 
that in all my experience, in all the campaigns that I have 
ever had to do with, I never received at the hands of any people 
a warmer reception or more cordial welcome than I did from 
the Republicans in that community. I want to say as to the 
proposition, which comes in large measure from the other side, 
that the Republicans of the South are the scalawag Republi- 
cans, Republicuns merely to get the plunder when we are in 
power, is a base slander, that it is not true in any sense of the 
word, and that the Republicans in the seventh district of Ala- 
bama are composed of the best citizens of Alabama, and if 
they have the courage to stand up and be knocked down year 
after year, us they have been doing, ever ready to fight for the 
principles of the Republican Party, gaining strength with each 
encounter, so that in this campaign it became necessary for the 
entire Alabama delegation, with one or two exceptions, to go 
to the rescue of one of their Democratic candidates, it augurs 


well, and demonstrates that there is still hope and that the 


light is breaking for a better day. [Applause.] 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I think all this shows that I am 
a very good-natured man. 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The amendment was to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the said Secretary of the Interior be, and is- hereby, 
authorized to cause to be made such surveys or resurveys in said town- 
ships as m in his judgment be necessary in order to earry ont the 
provisions of this act. 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I have sent to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 21, after the word “in,” insert “township 29 south, 
range 28 east, also in.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I do not see the necessity for put- 
ting in “township 29“ in section 2 when it has already been 
put in by the gentleman’s amendment in section 1. 

Mr. DRANE. It does not belong in section 2, I would state. 
It should be in section 3. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman offered the amendment, in line 
21 of section 2 on page 8. Mr. Speaker, may we have the 
amendment again reported? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment of the gentleman from Florida. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reperted Mr. 
Drane’s amendment. 


I now move the adoption of my 


Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw that eg for the purpose of offering a per- 


amendmen 
The SPEAKER. We are in the House now, and the gentle- 
man ħas the right to withdraw it without unanimous consent, 
Mr. DRANE.. Mr. Speaker, the Secretary in his letter sug- 
gested the striking out of section 3 of the bill, Stating it is not 
pecena 85 N at 2 Al ores section 3 be stricken out. 
t can done only after it has b 
read. The Clerk will read. f N 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 3. That from and after the dat 
the lands in townships $6, 37. and 38 ir 8 38 55 + 
ane and shall remain so 6 kom al 2 
— n A tiere hen eae cone un the adjustments hereinbe- 
Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the section. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida moves to strike 
out the section. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 
5 Sencar. was agreed to. 
e AKE The question now is on the engrossm 
and third reading of the bill. 5 88 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and pussed. 
On motion of Mr. Drang, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 
Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
title be amended to conform to the text of the bill. 
The SPEAKER, Without objection, the title will be amended 
to conform to the text of the bill. 
Saas was no objection, 
y unanimous consent, Mr. Drang was granted leave to ex- 
tend and revise his remarks in the Ree F 


SCHOOL LANDS IN GOVERNMENT TOWN SITES ON RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 794) granting lands for school purposes in Gov- 
ernment town sites on reclamation. projects. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. HERNANDEZ] 
to state how many different districts there are in which it is 
necessary that some such withdrawal as this should be made, 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. I do not know; there are several. There 
are 39 reclamation projects in which relief is sought by this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. We ought to know how many before we passed 
a general law just to cover a few districts, particularly when 
you are asking to pass it by unanimous consent. This report does 
not give very much information. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. The Committee on the Public Lands 
makes but one amendment to the bill as it eame from the Senate, 
hve page 1, line 3, after the word “be,” to insert the words “ and 

Mr. WALSH. Well, unless—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Whose bill is this? 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. This is Senator Smoor's bill. 

23 MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 

ld? 

Mr. WALSH. T will yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. I know of town sites on one reclamation 
project to which this legislation would apply, and while I have 
not had my attention called to the legislation I can readily un- 
derstand how important it is. I can not see any possible objec- 
tion to a general provision of this sort. There are not a great 
many Government-owned town sites on reclamation projects. 
There are a few, but on every one of them the question would 
necessarily arise as to the disposition of land for school pur- 


poses. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think there should be 
some limit to the amount of undisposed land that can be used 
for that purpose rather than leave it to the discretion of the See- 
retary of the Interior? 

Mr. MONDELL. I should imagine that it would be perfectly 
safe to leave the discretion with the Secretary and his officers 
for the reason that the gentleman knows that they are not going 
to be overliberal in a matter of this sort. It might be limited to 
a block to a school district, and that would not be excessive in a 
town which was growing. I should say, however, that it is pretty 
difficult for the Congress to determine whether this should be a 
block or a quarter of a block. I ean not imagine any condition 
under which the grant to a school district would be excessive, 
and I think the tendency would be to be conservative and pos- 
sibly not grant as much as ought to be granted. 
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Mr. WALSH. Well, does not the gentleman think that Con- 
gress would be warranted in placing a maximum? Now, if you 
do not, in some districts the Secretary in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion might convey 40 acres of property and in another district 
it might be three. . 


Mr. MONDELL, I imagine that the most that would be 


granted in any case would be a block, or there might be a town 
site large enough to necessitate and warrant the passing of title 
to two tracts in the town site for school purposes, but that 
certainly would be the maximum for anyone to suggest or pro- 
pose. But what I fear is that if we fix a maximum it will be 
rather in the direction of a larger area than would ordinarily 
be granted than otherwise. I imagine there can be no objec- 
tion to a maximum of not to exceed a block, say, for any one 
school. There might be a town site in which several school 
sites were desired, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. In many town sites on reclamation 
projects, I wish to say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the people are very poor, and it is very difficult for them to 
secure money enough to buy schoo! sites. This legislation will 
have the tendency to build up the community. The Govern- 
ment donates land which is unappropriated and not desired 
for building purposes. The fact that it is undisposed of would 
indicate that nobody wants it, and it seems to me to be unfair 
to impose a tax upon those people, most of whom are poor, in 
these new towns, and require them to buy land for school pur- 
poses. It is all for the general welfare. Everyone in the town 
is benefited und the Government is not assuming any burden or 
responsibility. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that is a stock argument of these 
people in these States, who are depending upon the Federal 
Treasury for everything they get. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It does not cost the Government any- 
thing. = 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman front Massachusetts 
allow me? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. As a matter of fact, it is not a grant of 
something that belongs to the Government to some one who has 
no interest. Now, let us see what happens. If these lands in 
the town site are sold they go to the credit of the project. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The people on the projects, all of them, get 
the benefit of the sums paid, whereas if they are granted to a 
school district the people of the schoo] district—that is, of the 
town and of the adjacent country—have the benefit. It is 


simply a question of whether the people of an entire project, 


which might be 50 miles long, secure the benefits of the selling 
price of a block of land or the people of the school district, that 
is somewhat a smaller area, have the benefit of the tract for 
school purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. What are those people doing on those tracts 
for school facilities now? There are some of them who have 
school facilities and school buildings? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think in some cases the school district 
has purchased land. I should not be surprised if they pur- 
chased it at a rather nominal price. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I suggest to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that it is sufficiently explicit when it says 
such lands as “are necessary for said district for school build- 
ings and grounds.” 

Mr. WALSH. In the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. “Provided, That if any land 
so conveyed cease entirely to be used for school purposes the 
title thereto shall revert to and revest in the United States.” 

Mr. WALSH. But the Secretary of the Interior never passes 
any opinion upon it; it will be passed upon by some clerk down 
here or somebody in the office down here. : 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Suppose a canyon is to serve 
as a playground adjacent to where the building is located 

Mr. WALSH. A canyon? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. A canyon. 

Mr. WALSH. We have got bills here where we are asked to 
give some land because they are afraid of falling into a canyon 
or canal. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH], the State of culture, would not want to 
deprive the children on one of these projects of a little bit of 
land, which would amount to $5 or $10 or $15, possibly? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman from New Mexico 
IMr. Hernanvez] tell me how many reclamation projects there 
are now in his State? 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. There are 39 in the United States. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. How many in the gentleman’s State? 


Mr. HERNANDEZ. In my State there are two. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is Government work being prosecuted on 
them now? - 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Les. s 

Mr. LONGWORTH., Is it continuously going on? 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. One of the projects—the Carlsbad prof- 
ect—is finished now. That is being operated to great advantage 
and is very ‘successful. The Rio Grande project is still unfin- 
ished so far as the canals are concerned. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman from New Mexico have 
any objection to inserting in line 8, after the word “ lands,” the 
words “ not exceeding five acres in area? 

Mr. HERNANDEZ, I would accept that amendment. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman will permit, in 
these days the tendency in the country Is to make larger and 
more commodious grounds for school children to play in. Five 
acres is not large enough to play baseball on. 

Mr. WALSH, If the gentleman will come to Massachusetts 
we will show him where they are teaching people to play base- 
ball, and who will become famous in the game, upon sand lots 
of less than 1 acre in area. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Of course, your land is very - 


valuable. 

Mr. WALSH. The more valuable the land, the more valuable 
the player. 

Mr. HICKS. Do I understand from the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Tayior] that you can not play a ball game on a 
5-acre lot? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado.: That is not big enough. They can 
throw over that. i 8 

Mr. HICKS. Lou must have big ball players out in Colorado. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Well, the schools have to have 
accommodations, and they need buildings and outbuildings. 

Mr. HICKS. These ball players that the gentleman refers to 
must be members of the Rocky Mountain League? ö 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman from Colorado in all seri- 
ousness believe it would be necessary in any of these reclama- 
tion projects to utilize more than 5 acres for school purposes? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why, yes; and I will tell you why. 
Very often they have the children plan little gardens, and that is 
a part of the curriculum of the school. They ought to have them, 
and ought to be encouraged to have them. 

Mr. WALSH, That is something that has not been offered 
here. I think I shall object to the consideration of this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts object? 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The question is, Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr, MONDELL. With the understanding that the committee 
accepts the amendment limiting the area to 5 acres. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there or is there not objec- 
tion to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is proper for the House to understand 
what the attitude of the committee is in the matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pausa] The Chair hears none. The bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Mex- 
ico asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
` Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be hereby au- 
thorized, upon application ay the proper officers of a school district 
located wholly or in part thin the boundaries of a project of the 
United States Reclamation Service, to issue patent conveying to such 
district such unappropriated undisposed of lands within any Govern- 
ment reclamation town site situated within such school district as, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, are necessary for use by 
said distriet for school buildings and grounds: Provided, That tf any 


land so conveyed cease entirely to be used for school purposes ti 
thereto shail revert to and revest in the United States. p ue 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 
Page 1, line 3, after the word “ be,” insert the words “and he is.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 


mittee amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on line 8, after 
‘| the word “lands,” by inserting the words “not excecding 5 


acres in area.” 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

Amendment by Mr. WALSH : Page 1, line 8, after the word “ lands,” 
insert the words “ not exceeding 5 acres in area.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I think I shall support the amend- 
ment, but I want to say a word in reference to the tendency of 
enlarging the space about school buildings. It used to be that 
about all there was to a school was the building, with a small 
inclosed space that was regarded a necessity for a playground, 
but within the last 10 years there has been a very pronounced 
change of sentiment, to the effect that all that there is in school 
work is not confined within a building, that much of it is outside 
of the building, and especially is that true since the drift has 
been toward vocational education. There has been a move- 
ment to increase the agricultural possibilities of scientific meth- 
ods, and to-day in Ohio, as well as in most other States of the 
Union, there has been a very pronounced tendency to make 
agriculture a part of the educational work of the schools, and 
while land in this particular part of the country is not limited, 
and while there would be a tendency to not limit it in the bill, 
I shall vote to limit it to 5 acres. But I wanted to take the 
time to say that the larger land area is preferred to the smaller, 
as used to be the rule. I think the whole country realizes that 
intensive agriculture, as started through the school gardens, is 
one of the most pronounced advancements in education in the 
last decade. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, this tendency to increase the area 
for play and agricultural pursuits is followed and can be seen 
in even crowded cities. 

Mr. FESS. Very distinctively so. It has gotten to be so 
to-day that to leave a vacant lot in a city uncultivated is looked 
upon not only as a lack of interest but actual waste in making 
the most out of the educational facilities that go with the educa- 
tional system. I know that in the cities, as much so as in the 
country, the school gardens requiring an enlarged space for 
school grounds have come to be distinctive demands. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. I want to supplement what the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has said. I think possibly I am re- 
sponsible for enlarging this acreage for school purposes. As I 
recall it, at first only 1 acre was provided for for schoolhouse 
and grounds. I wanted it increased to 10 acres. We are build- 
ing for the future and this bill applies to all the Government 
reclamation projects. 

I do feel that we ought to encourage them and provide for large 
school sites. That land is now vacant and barren land, compara- 
tively worthless, and we want to encourage the children to do 
gardening and field cropping, to carry on practical plant industry, 
and give them room to make it a practical subject of study; and 
it seems to me if they had 10 acres for every one of these coun- 
try schools it would be splendidly well applied. I regret to see 
gentlemen suggest cutting it down. I feel that that really is 
a great mistake. If the gentleman will stop to think of the 
utilization which can be made of that extra land he will feel that 
he is really doing an injustice to the youth and welfare of all 
those communities in asking to limit it to just enough for a 
schoolhouse and the immediate necessary surroundings. Give 
the children enough ground for a playground and cropping 
grounds and gardens and a baseball field besides. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, 
strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I want also to 
call attention to what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] have said, and to 
emphasize that same thing. The tendency at this time is de- 
cidedly in favor of obtaining land to be used for agricultural 
and demonstrational purposes in connection with schools, and 
this is especially important on irrigation projects. There are 
many people who moye from localities that know nothing of 
irrigation, where the children know nothing of irrigation, 
and know nothing of intensive cultivation and development 
of the land, and it is the belief of the county agricultural agents 
and county superintendents in the irrigation States that there 
will be no better opportunity offered in those communities 
for teaching children the things they have to learn in order to 
bring about the highest development of these lands. When you 
have children in school they are assembled in mass, so that it 
should be left discretionary, and if it should seem advisable in 


I move to 


any case to have a few more than 5 acres of land in order to 
teach this very thing that must be taught in order to bring the 
best development to that tract, it seems to me it would be highly 
advisable. I really believe it ought to be left discretionary, not 
as a matter of land granting for any community, but to bring 
the highest development to that community: 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr, FESS. Would not the gentleman admit that it would be 
good policy, however, to limit the amount rather than to leave 
it unlimited? 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. 
Secretary. 

Mr. FESS. Iam rather of opinion that it is an unwise policy 
to proceed without any limitation at all. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I know that often we have 
to acquire as much as 5 or 10 acres. How do we know whether 
it should be 5 or 6 or 8 acres, or, in this particular instance, 32 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Years from now, when they want 
an additional playground, they will have to pay an enormous 
price for it, whereas the land now is not worth 15 cents. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is for the upbuilding of 
the farming community that I plead. 

Mr. FESS. If the tendency is to run toward agricultural 
development, I should not object to the enlargement. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It most certainly is in that 
direction. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I can not see any reason for any’ 
opposition on the part of any of these gentlemen to this measure, 
and particularly from both of these gentlemen who are members 
of the Committee on the Public Lands. ‘This land is now undis- 
posed of. Why is it undisposed of? Is it because it lacks 
value? And if it lacks value, how is it possible to establish a 
school there and cultivate valuable gardens upon it? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The chances are that the school- 
house will be one of the very first buildings erected in a town 
site. When there are buildings constructed there and water 
is put on those projects that will be found useful. 

Mr. WALSH. The danger of this bill is to pass it without 
any limit and to permit the Secretary of the Interior or some of 
his subordinates, upon representation made, to grant away 15 or 
20 acres for school purposes on the pretext that the children 
are coming in there, and that they are going to get water on it, 
and they are going to have valuable school gardens. Well, the 
children out there will not make any more effort to cultivate 
valuable school gardens than they do in the States where the 
citizens from taxation raise money and buy land and build 
schoolhouses and do not have the opportunity to have the Fed- 
eral Government turn over tracts, and it seems to me, Mr. 
Speaker, that Congress ought to put a limit in all this legislation, 
as it has heretofore put a limit in other directions. The plea is 
that you should not limit the children. You would think that they 
were going to put up five or six story school buildings and have 
thousands of children upon these reclamation projects. The fact 
is, you will have very few of them. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Does not the gentleman know that 
in the West, as far east as Illinois, the children have to go 5 
or 6 or 8 miles to school? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, you do not have to go as far West as that 
to find such a condition. In New England, too, the children 
sometimes have to go as far as 10 or 12 miles. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Or, I should say, sometimes children 
have to go 15 miles. - 

Mr. WALSH. Well, say they go 15 miles. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. There should be farms for horses 
and gardens, so that the children can be taught agriculture. 
There is need for more than 5 or 6 acres where the land is cheap. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is not as a school garden, 
as such, to which I refer, but as an agricultural training station 
for the children who will go out here for miles and miles around, 
who have not had training for this sort of cultivation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I should like to add, as to the concern 
expressed by some gentlemen of the enormous prices to be. 
paid in the future for these lands in case 5 acres is not enough, 
that it is not very tenable, because I have been hearing lately 
from gentlemen interested to the effect that unless we appro- 
priate now $50,000,000 immediately for reclamation, none of 
these reclaimed lands will be worth anything. There is now 
pending before the Committee on Ways and Means a bill to 
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draw from the Treasury and transfer to the reclamation fund 
$50,000,000, on the ground that, as things are going now, none 
of these projects can be completed otherwise d 


Mr. WALSH. I will direct the attention of the gentleman 
from Ohio to the fact that this land is for school buildings and 
grounds. Now, that does not mean for prairie gardens, to grow 
wheat and other enormous crops. It means for school grounds, 
the same as in any city. hn 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentlémen from Colorado [Mr. 
Tavron] said that this land was worth now only 15 cents, and 


that if we provided a limit of 5 acres, enormous sums would be 


required to buy the land in the near future. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. The figures regarding values are 
altogether speculative. It seems a wise provision to limit the 
number of acres. I think the limit of 5 acres is a little small, 
but nevertheless the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. HER- 
NANDEZ] is not objecting to it. It is ulways wise to make such 
a provision, of course. 

Mr. WALSH. I am very glad to hear the gentleman’s views 
on that point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why not make it 6 acres? That 
will make a rectangle, and 5 acres will make an irregular piece 
of ground. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent to modify my amend- 
ment by striking out 5“ and raising the limit to “6.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the modi- 
fication, 

The Clerk read as follows: ' 

Strike out the word “five” in tbe amendment and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “six” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from: Massachusetts, as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 


read the third time and passed. 
On motion of Mr. HERNANDEZ, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was iaid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message frem the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had further insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 8624) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide further for the national security and defense by en- 
couraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of food products and fuel,” approved August 10, 
1917, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed 
to the further eonference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Gronna, 
Mr. Norris, and Mr. Smiru of Georgia as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


é ZION NATIONAL PARK, UTAH, 
The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 


the bill (S. 425) to establish the Zion National Park, in the State 


of Utah. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Mays] state the necessary annual 
expenditure for the maintenance of this park? 

Mr. MAYS. I think this park will probably require about the 
same expenditure as the Rocky Mountain National Park to start 
with, which was $10,000 per year. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the expense increase the same as that of 
the Rocky Mountain National Park? 

Mr. MAYS. It probably will increase as the park is more gen- 
erally used. Sixty thousand people visited the Yellowstone last 
year. Of course, that park now costs a great deal. 

Mr. WALSH. Will it require any extensive expenditures for 
roads within the reservation? 

Mr. MAYS. The Government has already built the road 
through the main canyon. 

Mr. WALSH. And the State has built some roads up to it? 

Mr. MAYS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will it require any additional outlay in order 
to make it accessible to tourists? 


Mr. MAYS. It is now accessible to tourists, and is being so 
used ; but, of course, as the area visited is extended there may 
have to be some new roads. 

Mr. WALSH. How far is this from the railroad? 

Mr. MAYS. I think about 60 miles, is it not? 

Mr. WELLING. About 60 miles from the present station of 
Lund on the Salt Lake route. 


Mr. WALSH. I have no further questions. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


this is public land, is it? 

Mr. MAYS. All except about 80 acres, which are in private 
ownership. 

Mr. BLANTON. How muci public land is there in the park 
in addition to the 80 acres? 

Mr. MAYS. Seventy-six thousand acres. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much of that is land that is adapted to 
cultivation? 

Mr. MAYS. I should say none of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it adapted to any purpose of commercial 
value other than park purposes? 

Mr. MAYS. It is not. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is fit for nothing but park purposes? 

Mr. MAYS. That is all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there any great necessity for this addi- 
tional public park? 

Mr. MAYS. There is a demand for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean outside of the immediate locality in 
Utah? 

Mr. MAYS. Utah has no national park. There are parks 
established in most of the other States of the West. 

Mr. BLANTON. Most of the States have no national parks. 

Mr. MAYS. The Western States have. If the gentleman de- 
sires it, I will read the list of national parks in the West. 

Mr. BLANTON, What I mean is that the great majority of 
our States have no national parks. 

Mr. MAYS. Probably that is true. A great many of them 
have no scenery well adapted to park purposes. Of course, these 
great natural curiosities exist mostly in the West. 

Mr. BLANTON. At this particular time, when every legis- 
later realizes the urgent necessity for retrenchment in public 
expenditures, does not the gentleman believe we could hold this 
matter in abeyance for a few years until we recuperate a bit? 

Mr. MAYS. There is no demand for immediate expenditure 
of money on this park. The Secretary of the Interior recom- 
mends that it be set aside as a national park. It was estab- 
lished as a national monument 12 or 14 years ago. f 

Mr. BLANTON. I understood the gentleman to say that 
the legislation carried with it an initial appropriation of $10,000, 

Mr. MAYS. No; it does not carry a cent. i 

Mr. BLANTON. But it will require about that amount? 

Mr. MAYS. Well, I assume so. 

Mr. BLANTON. For the first year? 

Mr. MAYS. I assume that ultimately, as the park develops, it 
would require probably about the same amount as the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. : - 

Mr. WELLING. If my colleague will yield for a suggestion, 
I will state to the gentleman from Texas that the area involved 
in this proposed national park is withdrawn as a national 
monument already—every acre of it. Please let me say further, 
this proposed national park is located in southwestern Utah, 
in Washington County. The State has constructed at great ex- 
pense an automobile highway from Salt Lake City to the gate- 
way of the park. The Salt Lake route, connecting Salt Lake 
with Los Angeles, passes within 50 miles of the park opening, 
and visitors leaving the railroad at Lund can reach the park 
through regular stages from that point over a perfect State road. 

The original act authorizing the withdrawal of this land as a 
national monument was passed by the Congress on June 8, 1908. 
Under authority of this act the first withdrawal of land was 
made by the proclamation of President Taft July 31, 1909: In 
this withdrawal there were 15,840 acres. At this time the monu- 
ment was known as the Mukuntuweap National Monument. 
Mukuntuweap is an Indian name of doubtful origin and was 
never adopted by the white settlers who had grown to love the 
majestic beauties which nature had so lavishly revealed at this 
place. Later on, in March, 1918, the monument was enlarged by 
proclamation of President Wilson to the extent of 76,800 acres; 
and responding to the well-known wish of the people living ad- 
jacent to the park, the President designated it as Zion National 
Monument. It is now proposed in the measure which I have 
introduced to make of this national monument a national park. 

The reasons for this change are perfectly obvious. The na- 
tional parks of the West are becoming the familiar playgrounds 
of the American people, and rightly so. This year, long before 
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the close of the tourist season, 60,000 people had visited the 
Yellowstone National Park through the Salt Lake gateway. .The 
Zion National Park will in every way be worthy of similar 
approval and patronage by people who love nature in her sub- 
limest moods. 

This region obtained its name, Zion Canyon, because of the 
devout reverence of the Mormon pioneers who settled upon the 
Virgin River more than 60 years ago. Its perpendicular walls 
presented an impassable barrier to hostile tribes of Indians, who 
infested these regions, and these people looked upon Zion Canyon 
as a convenient and hospitable refuge when threatened by attack 
from these troublesome Indian tribes. 

An enthusiastic admirer of this region once said: “Zion 
Canyon is an extraordinary gorge cut from brilliantly colored 
sedimentary rocks by the North Fork of the Virgin River. Its 
proportions are about equal to those of Yosemite Valley, in Yo- 
semite National Park; the walls are several hundred feet lower 
and the canyon is considerably narrower. In the cutting of the 
gorge, however, the torrential stream and wind and rain have 
carved domes, spires, towers, and other curious forms that strik- 
ingly resemble many of the features of Yosemite Valley. More 
interesting than the carving of Zion’s cliffs is their exquisite 
coloring. Red predominates, as it does in the Grand Canyon in 
Arizona, but there are amazing combinations of brown, black, 
and white colors with the red and with each other. White sand- 
stone is superimposed on the red strata, and other layers of the 
red rock lie in turn upon the white. The action of water upon 
the exposed surfaces of these rocks has produced a symphony of 
color that gives the canyon its greatest charm. The finishing 
touches are given by the forests of the valley floor and the trees 
on the rim and in the niches of the nearly perpendicular canyon 
walls. Early scientific explorers of the Southwest, including Maj. 
J. W. Powell, who made the first trip through the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River, visited Zion Canyon and wrote of the great 
beauty of the gorge and the brilliance of its coloring, and several 
artists, including Thomas Moran, haye conveyed the wonders of 
the region to the world by paintings of distinction.” 

I call particular attention to the fact that the bill does not 
necessarily involve the expenditure of a dollar of additional 
money. If the National Park Service, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, feels that work should not be begun 
on the park at this time, no money at all need be expended. It 
is thought, however, that this great park should be preserved in 
its primitive grandeur for the benefit of posterity. Along the 
perpendicular walls of Zion Canyon are the prehistoric homes 
of the cliff dwellers of ancient America. It is a favorite field of 
research for the archaeologist and the scientists who are inter- 
ested in unfolding the history of this ancient people. On its 
granite walls are carved the symbols and characters which con- 
tain the imperishable record of the life history of these ancient 
races. I appeal to the House to take such action to-day as is 
necessary to preserve these records before the despoiling hand 
of man has forever effaced them. 

The people of Utah are naturally intensely interested in this 
region. Historically it is a sacred spot to them as a refuge from 
hostile Indian tribes. Scientifically, it contains the record of one 
of the great unread volumes of past generations.. Its scenic beau- 
ties can not be surpassed in any region of America to-day, and 
I trust the time is not far distant when hundreds of thousands 
of men will find its semitropical climate an inviting field for 
tourist travel in the winter months. 

I may say already an enterprising national-park enthusiast 
and frontiersman, Mr. W. W. Wylie, has, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, established camps and regular 
stage traffic through the proposed park and many thousands 
have already enjoyed a visit to this wonderland of nature, I 
ask the House to permit its present consideration by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state to my colleague that I am 
heartily in favor of establishing as many parks over the 
country as we can and just as fast as we can do so. The 
suggestion I was making was not in opposition to the general 
purpose of the measure, but to call attention to the fact that 
probably within the next few years most of the citizens of the 
United States will be occupied in trying to help the Government 
to raise interest to pay on its indebtedness and trying to meet 
that indebtedness as it matures. It is going to require a lot of 
effort in that direction. I think we ought to hesitate a little 
before we go into new ventures. 

Mr. MAYS. The gentleman from Texas will realize that for 
the following year there will be many millions spent on the 
other side of the seas by American tourists. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and they could find much finer scenery 
in this country. 
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Mr. MAYS. That was what I was about to say. The parks, 
such as the. Yellowstone Park, are of great benefit to the 
country. I have lately seen the record that 60,000 visitors, a 
greatly increased number, were through the Yellowstone Pari 
this year, a great increase as compared with other years, It 
should be the policy of our Government to keep the tourists in 
this country till they see America first. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAYS. Yes. . 

Mr. HICKS. I think the question of the betterment of na- 
tional parks is something that every citizen is deeply inter- 
ested in. I would like to ask the gentleman if this proposed 
park is contiguous to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. I can 
not, from the report, determine it. 

Mr. MAYS. It is not in the vicinity, but some distance north. 

Mr. HICKS. How far from the rim of the Grand Canyon? 

Mr. MAYS. I can not tell the gentleman exactly. 

Mr. WELLING. It is 90 miles northwest of Bright Angel 
Point on the Grand Canyon. 

Mr. MAYS. I might say to the gentleman that the Secretary 
of the Interior is greatly interested in the preservation of this 
park, particularly because it affords the most interesting illus- 
tration of American antiquities. The cliff dwellers had their 
homes in the sides of these perpendicular walls. These dwell- 
ings of prehistoric man are to be preserved. Evidences of a 
high degree of civilization are found in these villages. The 
curator of the National Museum has lately returned from an 
examination of these antiquities and tells me he intends to re- 
turn soon. 

Mr. HICKS. Does the gentleman know how these compare 
with the Mesa Verde National Park, in southwest Colorado? 

Mr. MAYS. They are very similar. I would not want to 
say better, for I would not seek any issue with the gentleman 
from Colorado on that point. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman says that this carries no ap- 
propriation whatever and will require none for the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. MAYS. Not at all, except as already required as a na- 
tional monument. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
park? 

Mr. MAYS. That is all. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman whether he or 
anyone is going to urge, in the case of the passage of this meas- 
ure, an appropriation in the immediate future? 

Mr. MAYS. I have not any such thought.in mind at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam not going to object to a measure which 
merely sets aside this land as a park. I would object to it if it 
earried an appropriation. 8 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. May I make the suggestion that 
at the present time as a monument there is a small amount of 
money expended upon it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. GARD. Further reserving the right to object for a mo- 
ment, I notice in the last paragraph of the letter the Secretary 
says: 

Practically all of the land affected by the 8 legislation is un- 
8 public land. The alienated lands within the boundaries 
of the proposed park are properly classified in the lists attached hereto, 

How much land is there outside of the public land? 

Mr. MAYS. My colleague has the list in detail. 

Mr. Speaker, we have established 16 national parks, as fol- 
lows: > 

Yosemite National Park, Calif. 

Sequoia National Park, Calif. 

General Grant National Park, Calif. 

Mount Rainier National Park, Wash, 

Crater Lake National Park, Oreg. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo. 

Glacier National Park, Mont. 

Mesa Verde National Park, Colo. 

Hawali National Park, Hawaii. 

Lassen Volcanic National Park, Calif. 

Hot Springs Reservation, Ark. 

Platte National Park, Okla. 

Wind Cave National Park, S. Dak. 

Sullys Hill National Park, N. Dak. 

Lafayette National Park, Me. 

Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska. 

Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz. 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. - 

It will be observed that the Congress has reached out to 
far-away Hawaii and Alaska, establishing national parks in 
those places. It is well to do so. Our magnificent resources 
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in scenery should be preserved and made available to the people, 
thus diverting hundreds of millions of dollars from the eager 
clutches of the Old World and impressing our people with thé 
unparalleled grandeur of their own country. 

Of all the 16 national parks and 23 monuments established, 
the Zion National Park will be the most remarkable in many par- 
ticulars. Travelers tell us that these wonderful canyons are 
as imposing as the walls and depths of the Grand Canyon itself, 
and afford a much more varied example of remarkable colorings. 
I will insert a statement from the well-known author and 
traveler “ Jack Lait”: 


AN APPRECIATION OF ZION NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


[By Jack Lait. Written 2 for the United States Railroad 
Administration. J 

Zion Canyon is an epic, written by mother nature in her most 
ecstatic humor, illustrated by creation in its most majestic manifesta- 
tions, published by God Almighty as an inspiration to all mankind. 

Far from the foot-worn ways of conventional journeying, its remote 
and intimate preserves unfold to the traveler whose eye seeks the ex- 
asore a masterpiece in magnitude,’ incredible colorings, vast- 
nesses of those mystic influences which mark the earth’s contour, and 
a haven of distant peace beyond the understanding of him who has 
never entered the mouth of Zion Canyon; where the hubbub of the 
affairs of men has not ast penetrated, where nature is so big that one 
may not think small thoughts, where one is embraced in the spirits 
of — 5 — and 3 and those fascinating elements untouched 
by the rude fingers of. destroying humans. 

I spent 10 delicious days and nights between the unscaled walls of 
Zion; I explored it over fords and fallen giant trees down to where, 
between great, sheer altitudes of rock, no man has ever gone farther— 
the stream becomes too deep to wade, too rocky to canoe, too narrow 
to swim. On every side was crude but marvelous nature in bird 
and foliage and fish and rock and running water. I stood there and 
I gasped, though I had become almost familiar with the miracles of 
Zion. I : I gasped a prayer, for one may not behold what one 
beholds there without knowing that there is a God; that His ways 
are inexplicable to man and to taken in faith alone. 

Zion Canyon is the most beautiful spot on this continent. I think 
I have seen all the famed show places that the evolutions of the earth's 
formation has made. And of them all Zion to me stands first, stands 
alone. In this opinion I may stand alone. But I saw Zion at its 
best, and it captured me. Rich with a phase of American history 
seldom touched ae in popular literature, pregnant like the page of 
knowledge with the spoils of time, it gives to one who stands within 
its magnificent dimensions a sounder affection and admiration for the 
courage of men and a more profound impression of the wonder-works 
of God. . 


Also a paragraph from the letter of the Secretary of the In- 
terior: 

I have dwelt particularly upon Zion Canyon because it is now so 
readily accessible and because it is actually being used as a tourist 
resort, but there are other canyons in the reservation that are bigger 
and even more beautifully colored. Still more remain to be entered 
and explored. In time they will all be open to the public. Further- 
more, there are in the reservation mountains, waterfalls, natural 
bridges, ancient cliff dwellings, and numerous other features interesting 
to the tourist and exceedingly valuable to the scientist and student. 
The entire area should be protected for all time as a national park 
and I recommend that the bill under consideration receive the approval 
of your committee and of Congrcss. I have no criticism to make of 
the form and substance of this bill. 

Mr. WELLING. There are 80 acres of land in private owner- 
ship in the entire 76,000 acres. 

Mr. GARD. How is that to be acquired? 

Mr. WELLING. It unquestionably would be turned over to 
the park service at u- merely nominal sum. It is not worth 
anything as agricultural land, 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman if it would not be a 
wist policy to make some provision now for such acquirement, 
because gentlemen know that if we surround that private land 
with a public park the price of that land will go up to an im- 
mense amount of money. 

Mr. WELLING. There has never been a public park estab- 
lished with so little privately owned land as this, and I assure 
the gentleman there will be no trouble about this private 
property. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 


Mr. BLANTON. It would be an easy matter to make pro- 


vision to acquire the land. 

Mr. GARD. I regret that the gentleman from Iowa is de- 
manding the regular order when we are simply making inquiries 
for information. 

Mr. MAYS. There is no disposition to withhold any infor- 
mation. My colleague has a description of the land in private 
ownership.“ 

Mr. DOWELL. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Then, for the present, Mr. Speaker, until 
we can go into the matter further, I must object. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the gentleman will 
not object. This matter is perfectly simple and there ought 
to be no objection to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman ought not to rush us, be- 
cause we are trying to find out something about it, and now 
is the time to find it out. 
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Mr. GARD, If the gentleman will withdraw his request for 
the regular order and let us understand it, I think we will 
get along. 

Mr, BLANTON. If the gentleman from Iowa will withdraw 
ae demand for the regular order, I shall withdraw my objec- 

on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will withdraw 
his request for the regular order and give us a few minutes in 
which to look into the matter, probably there will be no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the proper way to get information is 
when the bill comes before the House. I have no objection to 
taking a few minutes now, but I shall insist on the regular order 
if it takes very long. For the present I withdraw the demand. 

Mr. BLANTON, And I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Garp] reserves the right to object. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, what I desire to call attention to is 
that I think we should place some safeguard in the matter re- 
quiring this alienated property to be purchased at a certain 
amount, because I believe, as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLAnton] has said, that sometimes when the United States steps 
in and establishes a park, land hitherto thought of little value 
becomes of immense value, and the Government is called upon to 
spend a lot of money for a small acreage of land. I think we 
ought to be protected in this circumstance. ` 

Mr. WELLING. I am so certain of the fact that these 80 
acres can be returned to the Government at a merely nominal 
figure that I am willing to accept any amendment that the gentle- 
man desires to present in respect to it. $ 

Mr. GARD. What does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. WELLING. Say that we provide that it shall be pur- 
chased at the price at which public land out there is now ordi- 
narily held—perhaps $5 an acre. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. It is not at all material that the Gov- 
ernment have those 80 acres. Let some one own it. It will be 


all for the better, for then you will have a resident there and 


it will never interfere with the park. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that in the first place there are only 80 acres out of 
about 70,000, and in all of the other parks which have been set 
aside there has been a very much greater amount of privately 
owned land. A good part of it is obtained at a nominal figure 
and the balance still remains in private ownership. To set a 
precedent that you could not establish a private park because 
there would be one part in private ownership I think would be 
a very bad thing to do. 

Mr: GARD. I certainly am in accord with the purpose of the 
bill, which is to preserve this great national antiquity. I think it 
should be preserved. There is only a small amount of land, 80 
acres, and some say that piece of land is not necessary at all. If 
it is necessary, I think some additional reservation should be 
placed in the bill limiting the price at which it shall be pur- 
chased. I confess that I am not familiar with the form in which 
it should be offered, but I suggest that those in charge of the 
bill place somewhere in the bill the statement that it shall be 
purchased at a price not to exceed $5 an acre. 

Mr. MAYS. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. RAKER. You can not acquire it now. 

Mr. MAYS. But you can limit the price to be paid eventually. 

Mr. RAKER. I know, but that is all up to the action of Con- 
gress later. 

Mr. GARD. No; it is up to it now. 

Mr. MAYS. That would limit the Secretary of the Interior 
to $5 an acre, 

Mr. RAKER. But he can not buy the land. 

Mr. MAYS. I am willing to accept such an amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. There is no authorization for him to buy the 
land. 

Mr. GARD. This does not authorize it. If the gentleman will 
offer such an amendment, I would have no objection. 

Mr. MAYS. I will offer the amendment. 

Mr. GARD. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
further, the only reason I raised the question is this: We do 


know that if a public park is established there and tourists 


begin to go there every year, the owner of the 80 acres of land 
could erect big hotels upon it and charge a thousand dollars an 
acre for it, and reap the benefit of the act of Congress in estab- 
lishing this as a public park. For that reason an amendment 


should be adopted to the effect that this is not made a public. 


park until the 80 acres referred to are acquired at a price not 
to exceed a maximum amount of $5 an acre. That should be a 


condition precedent. The right of egress and ingress to a per- 
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son’s property is something that the law fixes. This property 
is entirely surrounded by land owned by the United States, and 
the minute you put a public park there you can not regulate it 
so that the owner has not the right of ingress and egress to his 


‘operty. 

Mr. MAYS. We accept the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. With that understanding, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. ' 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Zion National Monument, in the coun 
of Washington, ‘State of Utah, established and designated as a natio: 
monument under the act of June 8, 1906, entitled “An act for the preser- 

an antiquities,” by presidential proclamations o 2 
31. 1909, and March 18, 1918, is hereby declared to be a national par 
and dedicated as such for the efit and enjoyment of the people, under 
the name of the Zion National Park. 

Sec. 2. That the administration, protection, and promotion of said 
Zion National Park shall be exercised under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior by the National Park Service, subject to the * 
vision of the act of August 25, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a 
National Park Service, and for other purposes,” and acts additional 
thereto or amendatory thereof, 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. Unfortunately I should have offered 
the amendment at the end of section 1, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to the end of section 1 for the purpose of offering 
this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to return to the end of section 1 for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out a Ee insert a comma, and add the 
following: “under which name the aforesaid natienal park shall be 
maintained by allotment of funds heretofore or hereafter appropriated 
fer the national monument until such time as an independent appropria- 
tion is made therefor by Congress.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, in order to answer the objec- 
tion raised to the bill I offer the following amendment, which I 
hope will meet the approval of the House. I desire the amend- 
ment added after the amendment which has just been adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add after the amendment just 
shall be acquired in the discretion of 
cost of not more than $5 per acre. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the amendment. After the word “acre ™ insert the following: 
“ before said Zion National Park shall be established.” 

Mr. MAYS. That gives the people a chance if they are so 
disposed to hold up the situation. 

Mr. BLANTON. It requires them to come in before the estab- 
lishment of the park. After it is once established it puts a value 
on the property. 

Mr. MAYS. It is very common to have privately owned land 
within the exterlor boundaries of these national parks, and if 
you state that before the park can be established you must buy 
these 80 acres, these people have a chance to hold up the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they know the park is not going to be 
established until they come in and object to the establishment 
by not turning over land at a reasonable value, it should not be 
established. 

Mr. MAYS. They may or may not be interested in the estab- 
lishment of this park. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sure the public-spirited people of Utah 
could prevail upon the ownership of merely 80 acres of land 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, the amendment which I offer 
gives the Secretary of the Interior the discretion to acquire this 
land that has been alienated—this is simply 80 acres—at a price 
not to exceed $5 an acre to the Government, and I think it has 
been covered fully. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be recognized in oppo- 


ted: “provided alienated land 
e Secretary of the Interior at a 


sition to the amendment offered by Mr. WELLING. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

r the word “acre” msert “before said Zion National Park shall 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the very minute that this bill 
becomes a law and this park is thereby established, that very 
minute this act of Congress gives unusual value to this 80 
acres of privately owned land. It has been stated here that 
more than 70,000 acres of public land will be embraced in this 
public park, which completely surrounds this 80-acre tract of 
privately owned land. 

Mr. MAYS. The gentleman will remember since 1906 this has 
been a national monument. 

Mr. BLANTON. The point I am trying to make is that if 
we want to prevent an act of Congress from putting an ex- 
traordinary unreasonable value upon this little 80-acre tract of 
land, now of insignificant value, we should protect the people 
of the United States right at this time, because whenever you 
establish this national park—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I can not now yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. By reason of the money Congress 
will be called upon to spend thereafter, and by tourists who 
visit this nationa} park each year on the plan of visitation with 
respect to the Yellowstone National Park, you will find hotel 
after hotel placed upon this privately owned property. You 
will find a corporation soon organized to make profit out of 
are W land unless we safeguard the matter right at 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. What is to prevent the building 
of a hotel on any of the other tracts of land? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well, the United States can control its 
own property on the inside by regulation, but, as I said before, 
it can not control the right of reasonable ingress and egress 
to this private property. The person owning this 80 acres, with 
Government land surrounding it on all sides, will have the 
right to come in and go from the property under reasonable 
regulations. : 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, Does the gentleman think 
it could be a very exorbitant price when it is specified at $5 
an acre? 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, with all due respect to the gentleman 
from Utah, his amendment does not mean anything as pro- 
posed. It merely gives the Secretary of the Interior, in his 
discretion, the right to acquire this land at $5 an acre. It does 
not compel the owner to sell his land at $5 an acre, because we 
have not the right to compel him in that way. And while we 
authorize the Seeretary of the Interior, in his discretion, to try 
to acquire this land at $5 an acre, the owner would probably 
laugh at him if he would go to him with such a proposition 
after we established the national park completely surrounding 
the land and thereby making it of great value. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. How about the other 78,000 
acres privately controlled trying to build hotels? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, it is on the outside, and not greatly 
affected, but this owner is on the inside. This 80 acres is 
privately controlled land that will be on the inside of this 
proposed national park, and its owner may reap a fortune by 
reason of this act of Congress, and I take it that we want 
properly to protect and safeguard this legislation right at 
this time. 

Mr. RAKER. Has the gentleman observed what the experi- 
ence has been of those who have owned lands within 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent for one minute 
more in order to answer the question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. The experience has been that the very 
minute a private citizen gets a chance to gouge the Public Treas- 
ury he usually gouges it to the maximum limit. To take this 
chance and opportunity away from the owner of this 80 acres 
of land, whoever he may be, I am seeking now to get an amend- 
ment to this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I am disappointed that the com- 
mittee even consented, although, of course, they had to consent, 
that the Secretary should purchase the land. But the gentle- 
man from Texas evidently is not familiar with the history of 
owners within the boundaries of parks. Their use of the land 
is practically of no value. They can not travel over the publie 
land, in and out, as they would; they can not do as they please. 
They have got to come to the Government to get the right to go 
over the land. If the gentleman will read the last case in the 
Supreme Court in regard to the interest a man has from the 
Government in the Yosemite National Park, he will see that 
this man will be only too glad to sell and sell at a reasonabla 


[After a pause.] The 
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price. He has no monopoly there. He can not establish a 
hotel or run over the public land without getting their consent. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. WELLING. Is it not true that in all the national parks 
that have been created there has been a great deal larger pro- 
portion of deeded land than there is in this? : - 

Mr. RAKER. This is the only one in which it is practically 
infinitesimal. They haye run from a thousand to fifteen thou- 
sand acres and more in the national parks. And you estab- 
lish u policy that every bit of the land must be in public owner- 
ship before you can establish a park, and that is unfortunate. 
The national parks are an asset to this Government, they are 
of inestimable value, and will continue to grow each day as 
this Government continues, and we ought to encourage the ap- 
propriation for and the proper establishment of national parks 
instead of trying to curtail them. And by every dollar we spend 
in the maintenance and upkeep of them, we add that much 
value to this country. Not only the Government land but sur- 
rounding land, whole counties, have an interest, and it is for 
the interest of humanity in general that the people should get 
the benefit and use of these parks, and that they kave hotels 
and other accommodations so that they can go there and enjoy 
the benefits of that park. It is unfortunate that anyone should 
say that a park can not be established until they have acquired 
all the private land. Now, that will defeat this bill entirely, 
because there is no provision in the bill or any authorization 
to condemn, because there is no park. If you establish a park, 
then under the law authorizing the national parks you can 
proceed to acquire the land. Why not establish the park and 
then proceed to acquire the privately owned land? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman states in one breath that the 
land would be of no value to the owner; that he would be glad 
to turn it over to the United States, and in the next breath the 
gentleman says that if you may not acquire the land at $5 an 
acre you never would acquire it. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. I said there was no authority to give 
the Secretary of the Interior to commence action of condemna- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Just two minutes more. 

There is ho park established until-the land is acquired. You 
make no provision for the acquiring of the land, and therefore 
you have a dead act, of no effect and no avail, and which no one 
ean use. And clearly if you give the Secretary discretion, if 
he desires later to exchange it for some public land on the out- 
side, for this particular park, an equal exchange, we will get 
the land for the benefit of the park. Nobody is going to be 
injured. They never have been injured. There have been fair 
deals and fair transfers, and as to this policy of saying in 
advance that you can not establish a national park until you have 
acquired the privately owned land, and the next policy, that you 
can not establish a national park unless you will agree in 
advance to expend no money upon if. I wish to ask, Why 
should the Government own a valuable property worth a great 
deal to it and its citizens and then not improve it? Ordinary 
business men do not do those things. If they have a property that 
is of value they expend a reasonable amount of money on it in 
order to make it more valuable, so that they can get some return 
for it. And it is the same way with this as in every other park. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 


The time of the gentleman from California 


by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] to the amendment. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 32. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. WELLING]. > 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WELLING, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks on the bill. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah makes the same 
request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. - 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
conent to extend his remarks in the Record, Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. GARD. I object. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio objects. On what 
subject does the gentleman want to extend his remarks? 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. I wish to extend my remarks on 
the war with Silesia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks on the war with Silesia. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks that I made a little while ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend the remarks which he made 
a little while ago. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a short extract 


‘from a report of the Department of Agriculture as to crop 


conditions in Georgia and my remarks in connection therewith. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a letter in regard to crop conditions in Georgia and his own 
remarks in connection therewith. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman in what way the Members of Con- 
gress or the people of this Nation would be particularly inter- 
ested just now in the crop conditions of Georgia, aside from 
general interest? 

Mr. LANKFORD. This is an extract from a report from the 
Department of Agriculture to the effect that the cotton yield in 
Georgia will be about 33} per cent of the normal yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then it will tend to help the farmer, and 
I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the statement and extract referred to: 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I was simply crushed and 
horrified this morning when I read from the Georgia October 1 
cotton report from the Department of Agriculture, as follows: 

That the State’s yield will be the lowest since 1896, that the total 
production will be the smallest since 1903, that loss of more than 
150,000 bales representing $50,000,000, has been incurred since last 
report date are three astounding statements of the cooperative cro 
reporting service established by Union of State Department of Agricul- 
ture, J Brown, commissioner, and United States Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, Leon M. Estabrook, chief. Not only that, these are true 
and conservative figures, as can easily be verified by reading reports 
of thousands of trustworthy and trained observers maintained by this 
service in every cotton county in Georgia. 

These figures simply mean that the weevil has swept Georgia, doing 
a maximum damage. Only some 17 cotton counties remain which are 
not infested, and at the rate of present progress most of these wilt 
be invaded before the season closes, As is history in all territory 
injured for the first time, north central Geo did not appreciate 
and would not believe the da e actually taking place, and even the 
keenest observer hesitated to indicate the full extent of the loss. 

Auxiliary to the loss through the weevil, and scarcely second to him 
in destructiveness, has been the adverse weather. ng periods of 
flooding rains early in the season were followed in August and Septem- 
ber by severe drought and heat. The first wrought destruction on low 
lands; promoted soft, tender growth where cotton had escaped; and 
was ideal for weevil propagation. The dry weather caught the plants 
and stripped them of upper fruit and even their leaves. 

Ordinary cotton troubles like rust, blackroot, worms and red spiders, 
though as bad as usual, in presence of the greater pests have been 
almost forgotten. 

All of these factors, together with labor shortage, haye resulted in 
the greatest abandonment in years. Most of this occurred before the 
acreage estimate was made and hence included in it, but that since 
June 25 is still double the average since weevil infestation. 


Mr. Speaker, my district is the greatest sufferer in the State, 
according to the report, and will make less than a third of a 
normal crop of cotton, 

I was raised on a small farm in Clinch County in my district, 
and actually know what privation and suffering this shortage 
of.a cotton crop means to the people of my section and State. 

This great calamity of crop shortage is a most powerful un- 
answerable argument against the imposition of a potash tariff 
or any other unnecessary burden on the farmers at this time, 
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Let us pray to God for a chance to help them instead of a 
chance to hurt them. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the proposed 
bonus to be given soldiers by inserting a letter from Capt. C. C. 
Helmer, of Carroll, Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
letter as indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, is 
the letter from some one in authority or from one of the gentle- 
man’s constituents? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It is from one of my constituents. 
He is a captain in the Regular Army. 

Mr. GARD. And does his letter throw any light on the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think it does. He is one of the 
soldier boys. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, some days ago objection was 
made to a request to insert a communication from a certain 
organization of soldiers taking the stand that they did not 
want a bonus. Now, in view of the fact that an objection was 
made to a general statement by a whole organization in the 
way of resolutions passed by that organization concerning a 
particular bill, it occurs to me that until the whole organization 
is permitted to be heard from, surely no particular soldicr 
should be heard from, and therefore for the time being 1 shall 
have to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. The 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH PUBLIC LAND. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 2946) to amend acts to permit the use of 
right of way through public lands for tram roads, canals, and 
reservoirs, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand the gentleman from Idaho has an amendment to 
submit to this bill excluding the forest reserves from the provi- 
sions of the act. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. After the report was made on 
the bill a communication was received from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, asking that the amendment be inserted. 

Mr. GARD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio objects. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Ohio let me make an explanation in regard to this bill? It 

both branches of Congress last year. The Senate made a 
slight amendment to the bill, but it came here just two days 
before the adjournment. : 

Mr. GARD. I have objected, and I shall object. I will reserve 
my objection for a moment; but there seem to be so many objec- 
tions to the bill from gentlemen on the Committee on Public 
Lands that I do not think it should be taken up at the preseut 


time, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I hope the gentleman from Ohio will 
not resort to that sort of tactics. 

Mr. GARD. ‘The Secretary of the Interior says the bill is 
objectionable to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I do not think he makes any such 
statement. 

Mr. GARD. In his letter he says, The bill in its present 
form is objectionable to this department.” 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Oh, that letter was written on the 
12th of January during the last Congress, and he suggests now 
that if the amendment recommended by him is adopted he has 
no objection. He approved the bill in a letter the 18th of last 
June. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman wants his bill to come in with 
proper amendments, all right. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
that objection has been obviated. 

Mr. WELLING. The objection has been eliminated by the 
acceptance of the amendment proposed, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. The bill has been amended by 
the adoption of the amendment suggested by the Secretary of 
the Interior in January last. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman from Oregon suggested that the 
gentleman from Idaho has another amendment.. Now, I object 
to having bills come up and after authority is given to con- 
sider them have gentlemen come in with amendments changing 
their character. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. After the bill was reported the See- 
retary of Agriculture volunteered a letter to the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands suggesting an amendment that 
this proposed legislation should not apply to forest reserves. 
We have accepted that amendment because the Secretary of 
Agriculture has requested it. That is what the gentleman from 
Oregon had reference to, 2 

Mr. RAKER. I know, but that is an important matter, and 
this is the first I have heard of it. I would not want to let 
legislation of this kind go through, proposing to say to men 
whose property is there that they can not have the same rights 
ee 9 3 that others have. 

r. of Idaho. But there is a general law applyin 
to rights of way over forest reserves. x ee 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] 
withdrawn his objection? 

The SPEAKER. He reserved his objection. , 

Mr. GARD. I withdrew the absolute objection, so as to 
allow the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Surrul and the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Raker] and the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. StxNorrl to explain the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I think they ought to do a little explaining 
for the benefit of the rest of the House. ‘They have been doing 
it over on that side, where nobody except the gentleman from 
Smp yiee it. 

. GARD. I would be very glad if they would explai 
to the House. J seen es 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is a very important bin, and it 
passed both Houses of Congress last year. There is no new 
matter in the bill except that suggested by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and it seems to me we ought to consider the bill 
in the-House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Further reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would ask the gentleman from Idaho if he intends to 
offer an amendment to this bill carrying out, in effect, the 
amendment suggested by the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. What is that amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Simply the amendment suggested by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, that this act shall.not apply to 
lands within national forests, because we already have general 
legislation controlling rights of way in national forests and the 
uses to which the national forests shall be put. 

Mr. GARD. What is the reason for the granting of the rights 
granted by this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. As indicated in the report, it is neces- 
sary to have ditch riders stationed along these great canals 
which cross the public domain, and in many instances go up iuto 
the canyons. In order that these employees may have some place 
to build their homes and their corrals to take care of their 
horses, it has been deemed advisable to secure legislation giving 
them the title to 5 acres of land for this purpose. Otherwise 
they would be trespassers on the public domain. 

Mr. GARD. Are there no tracts of land where under present 
authority these men may have 5 acres for a house? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No; the rights of way are only 200 
feet in width, and there is no place for them to erect their 
houses and build their barns. The only place they could build 
them would be on the public domain, and then they would be 

rs and liable to prosecution. The land is useless. It 
is not now utilized for any purpose, because it is away out on 
the plains or up ir the canyons. where it could not be used for 
any other purpose, and is not desired for any other purpose. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will yield, this brings a new 
“feature onto the forest reserves. I remember when the bill was 
considered I was very much interested, but this proposed 
amendment eliminates practically three-fourths of the value of 
the bill, if not nine-tenths of it. Most of these ditches, canals, 
and rights of way are over forest reserves. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Oh, no. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, but they are in my country and in Nevada, 
Oregon, and other places., Now, I am going to ask the gentie- 
man a fair question. This never was considered by the commit- 
tee. Why should we eliminate this right as to forest reserves 
when that question was not considered or raised in the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. For the reason, as I explained, that 
the suggestion from the Secretary of Agriculture was not re- 
eeived until three weeks after the bill was reported. 

Mr. RAKER. I know; but that is an entire change of the 
bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. We are bringing it up here for con- 
sideration now. ‘That is what we are trying to secure—con- 
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sideration of the amendment offered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. : 

Mr. RAKER. If this legislation is advisable as to the public 
domain, does not the same reason exist for its application to 
forest reserves? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No; for the reason that 

Mr. SINNOTT. If the gentleman will yield, the Agricultural 
Department reports that there is existing legislation under 
which the department has no difficulty in meeting the demands 
of persons who desire to use national forest lands for the pur- 
poses contemplated by this proposed legislation, so that there 
is no trouble upon the forest reserves at the present time. 
There is legislation that enables these privileges to be granted. 

Mr. RAKER. That legislation is simply the right to occupy 
the land for not more than 20 years, but this gives them a per- 
manent title to the land in connection with their reservoirs, 
ditches, and so forth, so that they may have it for actual use, 
I will ask the gentleman if that is not correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is true; but the gentleman knows 
that the jurisdiction over forests is in the Department of Agri- 
culture and the jurisdiction over the public domain is in the 
Secretary of the Interior, and there is a Jaw which applies to 
the national forests which authorizes their use for the pur- 
poses mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to be fair with the gentleman. The 
law in regard to the forest reserves provides that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may authorize the occupancy and use of 
certain lands for a period of not exceeding 20 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. But that right can be renewed at any 
time. 

Mr. RAKER. It can be renewed, but if a man puts a large 
amount of money into a reservoir and ditch and other water- 
works, why should he not have the same right of permanent 
occupancy if the land is forest reserve as though it were a 
part of the public domain? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. We have no objection to it, and we 
want to meet the wishes of the Secretary of Agriculture in this 
regard and avoid a controversy which might result in objection 
to the consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. There seems to be such confusion among the 
membership as to what the bill should be that I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

RECLAMATION PROJECTS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 796) for furnishing water supply for miscel- 
laneous purposes in connection with reclamation projects. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman withhold his 
objection so as to give us an opportunity to explain the bill? 


Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman desires to make a statement, | 


I will reserve the right to object in order that he may do so. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me say that this little bill is 
one that has been passed before by the Senate and been favor- 


ably considered by this committee at the last session of Con- 


gress. Throughout nearly all of the thirty-odd Government 
reclamation projects in the West there are at times every 
season occasions when the officials want to furnish some water 
for something else than irrigation purposes—for 

as the Secretary of the Interior says, for sugar-beet factories 
and alfalfa mills and for domestic purposes to the people. 
Sometimes they have to furnish water for railroad engines 
on trains running through the projects. It is some little tem- 


porary use, the amount of water being usually insignificant, | 


but at the same time it is very important ‘to the community. 


We have put in an amendment that such water shall only be | 
furnished on the approval of the water users’ association of that | 
project. So if it is with their approval and the approval of | 


the Secretary of the Interior and is for a general public benefit, 


and at a time and under conditions where it does not take any 


water away from the irrigators, I do not see what objection 
there can be to it. It is in the interest of development, accom- 
modates everybody, and is objected to by nobody. It applies 
to all the reclamation projects. I trust that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will not object to this provision, because it cer- 
tainly harms nobody. I can not see what objection can be 
made to it, and I ask the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
withdraw his objection to this bill, which is for the benefit and 
development of the country. I do not know whether I have had 
any effect upon the gentleman's views. 
Mr. FESS. You have. 
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Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. I wanted to make an appeal that 
would melt the heart of a wooden Indian tobacco sign to allow 
this bill to pass and let those deserving people huye some water. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the two gentlemen allow me an inter- 
ruption? This is to relieve very necessitons conditions which 
occur in a great many places in the arid West when water is ex- 


tremely scarce. Water is no more important for farming pur- 
poses than it is for domestic purposes, but where there is ade- 
quate water and some left over from irrigation and domestic 
purposes, then this is to relieve those necessitous conditions such 
as the gentleman from Colorado has named. It is a very con- 
servative measure. We have restricted it by four provisos, that 
the water users must consent, and that it must not be a damage 
to the project, and furthermore the Government is protected. 

The SPEAKER. Is there ebjection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may not be stricken off, but retain its place, 
and go to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may go to the foot of the calendar. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill H. R. 2941 retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. No; it oucht to go to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will withdraw lis objection for a moment. 

Mr. WALSH. I will withhold it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not hear what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts said was the ground of his ebjection. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not say anything, but I objected. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is pretty hard to argue against 
a blank objection, without there being any reason whatever 
given for the objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I take it that the gentleman 
knows what the situation is. The difficulty as the matter now 
stands is that it is exceedingly difficult for town sites to get a 
water supply on reclamation projects. Under the law as it now 
Stands, or is interpreted, the only water rights are those that 
become appurtenant to the land, and therefore are irrigation 
water rights. The towns on reclamation projects must have a 
water supply. The only source of water supply for these towns 
in many instances is the water on the project. The amount of 
water needed for this purpose is infinitesimal as compared with 
the amount used for irrigation. But it is the most essential of 
All the water supplies. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me illustrate the situntion on a recla- 
mation project with which I am familiar. The only way the 
town on the reclamation project secures water at all is by a he- 
tion that a municipal water supply is an irrigation water supply. 
‘That is a fiction that can be questioned at any time. It is true 
that the people on the town site have invested a considerable 
amount of money in providing for a reservoir and a pressure 
pipe, but the water supply is still, so far as its legal status is 
concerned, an irrigation water supply. As a matter of fact, it 
is a municipal water supply. I imagine the amount of water 
needed for that town site is probably not more than the amount 
of water that would be needed for the irrigation of, say, 40 
acres of land. But there is no need higher than that of the 
need of water for municipal purposes. This is a simple little 
bill for the purpose of enabling the Secretary to recognize that 
situation and make provision for these municipal water supplies. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Why can not the town get the water now? 

Mr. MONDELL. In this particular case I am speaking of the 
town can get no other water except that which comes from the 
project, because there is no water within many miles of the 
project except the water that comes through the canal to the 
project. The town is many miles from water except that which 
eomes through the canal. It is the only water in the locality 
and is brought down for the purpose of irrigating the land. It 
reaches the little town site built on the project for the purpose 
of affording the necessary business houses, the railway station, 
and so forth. 

There is no way under heaven of securing water for that 
town except securing it from this project, water that irrigates 
the land. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not the only section connected with 
those projects. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. They have no authority to purchase this 
water from the users now. 


7 
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Mr. MONDELL. I do not know that the House wants to give 
me the time to explain the process of appropriation of water 
for irrigation, but this water supply was appropriated by the 
Secretary of the Interior for the benefit of the people on the 
project. The Seerctary of the Interior is simply a trustee, and 
eventually, after all of the lands are sold, that water supply is 
the property of the people owning the land on the project, a 
part of whom nre those who happen to live in this little town. 
The water supply is sold to the landowners. That is, the water 
Is not sold; it can not be under the laws of the State; we use 
that term because there is no other to express what is really 
done. What is done is to make a charge for the distribution 
and delivery of water that belongs to the people and land of 
a project, and that is the charge that is referred to here under 
the term “sule.” He simply makes a charge to the town, as 
he would to a settler, for a certain amount of water to be used, 
in this case for municipal purposes, and the sum paid goes into 
the reclamation fund to help pay for that project. Under the 
present law there is no way in which that charge for distribu- 
tion and delivery to a community on the project can be made 
except under the fiction that the water is being used to irrigate 
lund when, as a matter of fact, it is being used to irrigate the 
inhabitants thereof, and it is much needed, of course, in these 
dry times, when there is nothing else to drink. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the very interesting 
statement of the gentleman from Wyoming, supplementing the 
statement of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR], I 
object. x 

lr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentle- 
man will not object to letting it retain a place on the calendar, 

Mr. WALSH. At the foot of the calendar. We can not have 
bills objected to remain in the same place on the calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am not asking to have it remain 
in the same place, but to go to the foot of the calendar, 

The SPEAKER. The House has already consented to that. 


SALE OF CERTAIN LANDS AT MINIDOKA, IDAHO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 2945) to authorize the sale of certain 
lands at or near Minidoka, Idaho, for railroad purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman from Idaho state what the bill is? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. This is a bill to authorize the sale 
of about 67 acres of land on a reclamation project to the rail- 
road company, upon which it desires to build a roundhouse 
and also extend its switches. It is favorably recommended 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and a provision has been 
inserted that the land shall not be sold for less than $50 an 
acre, the proceeds of which will go into the reclamation fund 
for that particular project. The land has never been applied 
for, and is really now worth nothing excepting for such pur- 
poses as those indicated in the bill. The railroad company is 
willing to pay $50 or whatever sum above that the Secretary 
of the Interior estimates the land to be worth. 7 

Mr. GARD. Does the bill carry an amount at which it is to 
be sold? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The bill provides that it shall not be 
sold for less than $50 an acre. The land is really quite a 
distance from the land that is irrigated, and it has never been 
applied for, although the project has been open for nearly 10 

ears, 

y Mr. GARD. What is the amount of the land? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Sixty-seven and cighty-seven one-hun- 
dredths acres. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Idaho whether or not the 
mineral rights are reserved in this transaction? : 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The bill does not provide for that, 
but I have no objection to it. It is in the Great Snake River 
plain where there are no minerals but lava rock. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would state to the gentleman that in two 
counties in my district to-day there are 200,000 barrels of oil 
flowing out of the ground every day 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. But that is a different country from 

this. 
Mr. ‘BLANTON. And they are in a country which until a 
short time ago people never dreamed had any mineral rights 
at all. I think that where property is sold at a nominal 
yalue—and this is a nominal value, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No; it is not. 

Mr. BLANTON. When you consider it is within a reclama- 
tion project. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Oh, there is no water there to irri- 
gate it. Tt is 6 or 8 miles from the high-line canal. 


Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will offer an amendment 
bree the mineral rights to the Government, I shall not 
object. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I have no objection to the gentleman's 
offering such an amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman offer it nt the proper 
place in the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I am not interested in offering such 
an amendment, but if the gentieman wishes me to draw it up 
I will be very glad to do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can draw it up and offer it. 
I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole Honse on the State of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent that this bill be considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to sell and convey to Oregon Short Line Railroad 
Co., a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State 
of Utah and authorized to do business in the State of Idaho, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, for railroad purposes, and at a price to be fixed by 
appraisement at not less than $50 per acre, and under such terms, con- 
ditions, and regulations as the Secretar’ of the Interior may- prescribe, 
the following-described land, situated in Minidoka County, Idaho: 

All that part of the west half of the southeast quarter and the 
southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of section 2, and the north- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter and the north half of the north- 
west quarter of section 11, all in township 8 south, range 25 east of 
the Boise meridian, within the following-described area: 

Beginning at the intersection of the present southeasterly right of 
way boundary of the Twin Falls Branch of the Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road Co. with the section line common to said sections 2 and 11, 100 
feet southeasterly from and at right angles to the center line of main 
track of said railroad, said intersection also bearing north 89° 5’ west. 
460.1 feet from the quarter section corner common to said sections 2 
and 11; thence north 40° 25’ east along said southeasterly right of 
way boundary, being 100 feet southeasterly from and parallel to said 
center line of main track, for a distance of 1,726.8 fect; thence south 
0° 1’ east, and parallel to the north and south center line of said sec- 
tion 2, for a distance of 1,332.6 feet, to a point in the section line com- 
mon to sald sections 2 and 11; thence continuing south 0° 1’ east, 
and parallel to the north and south center line of said section 11, for a 
distance of 1,320 feet, to the south line of the northwest quarter of the 
northeast quarter and the north half of the northwest quarter of said 
section 11; thence north 89° 5’ west, along said south line, for a 
distance 2,229.5 feet, to a point in the present southeasterly right of 
way boundary of said railroad; thence north 40° 25’ east, along said 
right of way boundary, and being 100 feet southeasterly from and 
parallel to said center line of main track, for a distance of 1,710.4 feet, 
to the point beginning, and 7 8 in all 67.87 acres, more or less. 
within the proposed pumping unit of the Minidoka project of the United 
States Reclamation Service. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the word“ appraisement“ and insert the 
Secretary of the Interior in order to return the expenditure heretofore 
made or proposed to be made for the irrigation of the land.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word“ 1 insert a comma and add 
the following: reserving all mineral rights to the Government.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Surrg of Idaho, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


TRANSFER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE CLASSIFIED CIVIL SERVICE. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 7404) to repeal section 7 of the act 
of October 7, 1917, entitled “An act making appropriation to sup- 
ply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, and for other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Idaho some particulars 
in regard to this bill. From a reading of the report, is it a 
proper conclusion to reach that there are two purposes in view, 
one to raise salaries and the other to facilitate the exchange of 
employees from one department to another? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, in drawing this report I 
hoped to make it full enough so that all Members who took 
the time to read the report might understand the merits of the 
legislation, At the beginning of the war, when we had quite a 
number of war bureaus created, it was necessary to have a great 


| ; 
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many additional clerks, and those new war bureaus commenced 
to draw from the old established bureaus in the various de- 
partments, and there were so many requests for transfers that 
it was necessary, for the good of the service and to avoid dis- 
organization of established bureaus, to have the act referred to 
prohibiting such transfers. Now that the war is over and con- 
ditions are resuming normal, it is desired by the Civil Service 
Commission, also by two Cabinet officers, that this law pro- 
hibiting transfers from one department to another be repealed. 
The law works a great injustice to a great many competent peo- 
ple. From my own district two men came here to Washington 
and were given positions in a permanent branch of the depart- 
ment. When their skill and experience were discovered trans- 
fers were asked for them to other bureaus, but they could not 
be transferred because of the fact that they had not been in the 
department for one year. 

Mr. HICKS. Let me interrupt the gentleman, if I may, for 
amoment. On page 2 of the report in the second paragraph at 
the bottom it states: 

It also prevented one department bidding against another, in cases 
where one of them happened to be more advantageously situated than 
another with respect to the use of lump-sum approp: 

Now, if the old law prevented and this does away with the 
prohibition, then we are going to establish a custom of depart- 
ments bidding against each other, I would presume. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. In establishing new bureaus the clerks 
have to be compensated from a lump sum and the gentleman’s 
objection would apply, but there are only three or four bureaus 
now where clerks are paid from a lump-sum appropriation— 
the Shipping Board, the Revenue Department, and perhaps in 
the Census Office. This legislation is intended to make it pos- 
sible for those bureaus when some one especially qualified who 
is now in a permanent department for particular work in an- 
other department may be transferred without having to serve 
one year in the department in which he was originally ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. HICKS. There is one other question I would like to 
ask the gentleman, and that is on page 4 of the gentleman’s 
report in the letter received by Mr. Lenrgacn from Secretary 
Baker he states that there should be a provision or an amend- 
ment put in “prohibiting one department from tendering, 
either directly or indirectly, a position to an employee of an- 
other department at an increased salary without the prior 
consent of the head of the department desiring the transfer.” 
Was that proviso put in the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No; it was not put in the bill, be- 
cause we considered it unnecessary. Under the civil-service 
law permitting transfers, transfers can not be made from one 
classified position to another without the cousent of the head 
of the department from which the clerk is transferred and the 
consent of the head of the depurtment to which the clerk is 
transferred. 

Mr. HICKS. Then why did Mr. Baker refer to it in his 
letter of July 29? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Perhaps he was not advised on what 
the law is, as you can not now make a transfer without secur- 
ing the consent of the heads of the departments interested in 
the transfer. The Civil Service Commission has written a let- 
ter to the committee, which, it seems to me, should appeal to 
the judgment of Members and is incorporated in the report. 

Mr. HICKS. From whom? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. From Mr. Morrison, the chairman. 
This legislation is simply in the interest of the public service 
and the proper transaction of the public business. These gen- 
tlemen charged with the administration of the law seem to 
think it is very important. The House Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service considered it and reported it out favorably. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I always dislike to make objec- 
tions to bills which have been considered by a committee, but 
it does seem to me that this bill may throw the gates open to 
increases in salaries, and also to the enlargement of our bu- 
reaus and the increase of our civilian employees, and for that 
reason I am constrained to object to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill go to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chair hears none. 


CARIBOU NATIONAL FOREST. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 4811) to authorize the addition of certain 
lands to the Caribou National Forest. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of this bill? 


Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, I desire to have 
the gentleman explain the necessity for the bill with the amend- 
ments which are inserted by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The amendment in italics, inserted 
on the first page of the bill, conforms to the recommendation of 
the Secretary of the Interior, who desired to have the land 
examined in order to determine whether or not, in his judg- 
ment, it should be included in the national forest, and the 
5 on the last page is simply to protect pending en- 

es, 

Mr. GARD. I note that the Secretary of the Interior says 
in the report, on page 3: 

I am without information as to the nece: for the proposed legis- 
lation. While generally o 0 
ee uses tm forest reserves, I. I mot very clear that, these 
lands are more valuable for such uses, and I would interpose no objec- 
tion to the legislation proposed if additions to the forest be restricted 
to lands of the character contemplated by the bill in its present form. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That was the reason we put in the 
provision that he should first examine the land, when he would 
be in a position to determine whether he wished to approve of 
the transfer or not. 

Mr. GARD. Why is it that the Secretary of the Interior, 
who is in charge of these matters, is without information as 
to the necessity for public Iand in the Caribou National 
Forest, and what is the necessity for it? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The reason the Secretary is not ad- 
vised is because the land is up on the top of the mountains, 
and none of his special agents has ever been in there to make 
examination of the Iand. The necessity for the legislation is 
to further protect the stream flow in that country, and simply 
connects up the forest reserve lying on-the west side of Wyo- 
ming with the forest reserve lying on the east side of Idaho. It 
is just a strip of townships which should be placed under the 
jurisdiction of the national forest administration. S 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the Clerk will re- 
port the next bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman if it is not better policy for the Seere- 
tary of the Interior to have this proposition investigated first, 
before the legislation is taken up and passed, as to the necessity 
for increasing the size of the reserve? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The safeguard was put in the bill so 
that he could examine the land before he determined the matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has there ever been such a piece of legisla- 
tion passed until the Secretary of the Interior has had the matter 
investigated and made a favorable report? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. We have passed a number of bills of 
that character, both in this Congress and in the last Congress. 
In this instance, because his recommendation was not absolute, 
we inserted the provision as he suggested. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the bill going to the 
foot of the calendar? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
HOMESTEAD ENTRIES IN FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 183) providing additional time for the pay- 
ment of purchase money under homestead entries of land within 
the former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? : 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill be passed 
for the present without prejudice. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the next bill. 


RAILROAD RIGHT OF WAY FOR PUBLIC-ROAD PURPOSES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2100) authorizing the Union Pacifie Railrvad 
Co., or its successors, to convey for public-road purposes certain 
parts of its right of way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Union Pacific Railroad Co., or any of 
its successors or assi is hereby authorized to convey to any State, 
county, or municipality any portion of its right of way to be used as a 
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2 highway or street: Provided, That no such conveyance shall 
ve the effect to diminish the right of way of said railroad compan 
to a less width than 50 feet on each side of the center of the main trac 
of the railroad as now established and maintained. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I wondered whether or not there 
should be an amendment on line 4. 

Mr. WALSH. Has consent been granted for the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. It is before the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Consent was granted, 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call the committee’s attention to the 
fact and ask if they do not believe the words “ or assigns ” ought 
to be stricken out of line 4? 

Mr. KINKAID. To remove obstacles to the construction of 
the Lincoln Highway is the immediate purpose, yet streets in 
villages and cities are also equally involved. While the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from California seems to be plausible, 
I think, on the whole, the word “assigns” had better not be 
stricken out. 

Mr. RAKER. Originally there was some little doubt in my 
mind in regard to this, authorizing the transfer, but I simply 
want to call the gentleman's attention to this fact, that there 
could be no valid assignee of the Union Pacific Railroad Co, to 
this land. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. This bill is for the purpose of curing that. 
The Union Pacific Co. had no right under the original grant 
to assign or deed away any of this land. Some of the land has 
been deeded for wagon-road purposes, and this would cure 
that. 

Mr. RAKER. That has already been done? In other words, 
the Union Pacific Railroad Co, has already transferred some of 
this land within the right of way for public-road purposes? 

Mr, SINNOTT. Yes. And that grant was invalid, except 
as it was cured by the former act. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, the purpose of this is not only to author- 
ize them to assign further land for road purposes but to confirm 
that which has already been transferred? 

Mr. SINNOTT. For road purposes. 

Mr. RAKER. For road purposes only? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the Senate bill 
to be read a third time. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read u third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Srynorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


ENTRIES UNDER THE HOMESTEAD LAWS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (H. J. Res. 167) making the provisions of 
section 2296 of the United States Revised Statutes applicable to 
all entries made under the homestead laws and laws supple- 
mental and amendatory thereof. 

The title of the resolution was read. 0 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

Mr. RAKBR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution remain on the calendar and go to the foot thereof, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution remain on the calendar and 
zo to the foot thereof. Is there objection? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, what is the parliamentary effect under the rule 
of bills and resolutions going to the foot of the calendar? Does 
that mean that they are to be put on next week, next time, and, 
if that process is continued in the case of this resolution, kept 
up from time to time indefinitely? 

The SPEAKER. It can not. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Whereas under the rule a 
bill or resolution can be put on only twice, as I understand 
it, there are some of these bills and resolutions that I have ob- 
jected to with the idea of disposing of them, not with a view of 
permitting them to be brought up another time, and I think the 
Members of the House should have that in mind when they are 
making objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can cure that by objecting. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman understands they 
could not be brought up to-day. They would have to go over 
two weeks. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object to the request. of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. The Speaker holds that when objection is 
made bills go off the calendar? That is the usual practice with 
all the bills? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The Clerk will report the next one. 


RECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS IN NEVADA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 9) to encourage the reclamation of certain arid 
lands in the State of Nevada, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Evans] a 
question, whether this measure in its present form conforms in 
all respects to the bill that was up in the last Congress? Does 
the gentleman know? 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. I am a new Member. It has passed 
the Senate. It has the unanimous approval of the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 

Mr. WALSH. Will some one on the committee advise me? 
Was this passed in the last Congress? 

Mr. KINKAID. It was passed in the Senate in the last Con- 
gress. It has been pending for some time, and it has had several 
favorable reports from the Senate committee, and it has passed 
the Senate at least once before. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘This is too important a measure to be passed 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. . Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. WALSH. I will withhold my objection for a moment, but 
I shall object. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, if I may make a short 
statement, I think something should be done to change the status 
in Nevada, where population in the entire State in 1910 was less 
than 82,000. This serious situation was not because of natural 
resources but for failure of the Federal Government to enact 
laws suitable to our peculiar conditions, which are unique, being 
the only State of its kind in all our Union. The rainfall there 
is less than in any other State. The waters of Nevada occur in a 
most peculiar way. Of all our several flowing streams none ex- 
tend beyond our State boundaries, but sink into the ground and 
entirely disappear beneath the surface. 

Therefore we plan by this measure which applies solely to 
Nevada Government lands now unreserved, unappropriated, non- 
mineral, nontimbered, public lands, to invite private capital te 
sink deeply, tapping the underground flow known to exist beneath 
arable and productive soil, with the hope of establishing an arte 
sian flow, or raising water by pumping to irrigate and reclaim 
this section of idle soil to production and progress, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman reading u letter 
from the department? 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. No, sir. I am reading my own 
thought, to make it a little more cohesive. 

The Carey Act and land law now in force have failed to induce 
settlement und development of these vast areas of level and fer- 
tile sections, because after 50 years Nevada is owned 54 per cent 
of area by individuals, 5} per cent further by railroads, and 89 
per cent by our Government. It has always been the purpose 
of the Government to pursue a liberal policy toward western de- 
velopment of public lands, granting all that was needed to en- 
courage genuine settlers te develop western sections from Terri- 
tories into States of most prosperous communities and cities. 

I wish to say that the proposed legislation is to some extent 
experimental, and will be watched with intense interest by all 
adjoining States where the governmental policy is to place the 
title to those areas into private ownership, and encourage bona 
fide settlers. That vast productive section awaits the coming of 
the prospector and the farmer, the only men qualified to subdue 
and restore the West, who, in spite of failure, are ever hopeful 
that the future will bring its sure reward. They need, and 
should have, your confidence and encouragement. They are the 
men who have brought cultivation to the arable and the arid 
lands of the West. They pioneer into sections unsafe for the 
newcomer. 

The western man has a certain respect and admiration for the 
eastern man, because in him he recognizes the builder, the doer 
of big worth-while things; therefore the ambition rises strong 
within the western mind to reclaim, restore, and build the West. 
Be advised by the western man as to western needs. Repeai 
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laws obstructive to true progress. Invite and encourage the 
pioneers and prospectors, who in their own western way are the 
real constructive spirits that will cause the West to prosper as 
does the East, joining hands to make all problems easy and the 
future beyond compare. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say for the benefit of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], as well as 
of the House generally, that the membership of the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands was of the opinion that this is a 
very meritorious measure. The Committee on Irrigation in the 
last Congress was of the same opinion, and made a favorable 
report on a similar bill. i J 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? y 

Mr. KINKAID. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Is it not true that the objections 
that were made in former Congresses to the measure as it 
originally came from the Senate have been eliminated from 
this? At least that is my understanding and judgment, and 
as chairman of the former Committee on Irrigation I am 
glad to corroborate what the present chairman says. We all 
feel that there should be no objection to this bill, and we feel 
that the State of Nevada is peculiarly entitled to this legislation. 

Mr. KINKAID. Yes. The State of Nevada is situated very 
peculiarly in this respect 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman permit and agree to an amendment to re- 
serve the mineral rights of the Government? 

Mr. KINKAID. They are reserved. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. They are already reserved. 

Mr. BLANTON. The way I caught the bill it just spoke of 
the lands as nonmineral lands. Many lands classified as non- 
mineral and nonagricultural lands are, as a matter of fact, 
mineral and agricultural in some instances. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Those reservations are made now 
by general law. It is not necessary to put that in. You can 
not get oil land by homesteading nowadays. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is all reserved? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. These Jands come under the general res- 
ervation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. These homesteads to-day do not contain 
any oil? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. When you get a homestead, you 
do not get any oil under it. The oil that may be underneath it 
is reserved. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is not with respect to any homestead 
rights. It carries with it the right to exploitation with regard 
to the reclaiming of arid lands. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; by expending a lot of money 
and digging an artesian well. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the mineral rights are properly reserved, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. They are properly reserved. I am 
glad the gentleman has asked the question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. KINKAID. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the- bili be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Thé SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 5. That on establishing at any time within two years from the 
date of the permit to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior 
that underground waters in sufficient quantity to produce at a profit 
5 crops other than native grasses upon not less than 20 acres 
of land has been discovered and developed and rendered available for 
such use within the limits of the land embraced in any permit, the 
said permittee shall be entitled to a patent for onetoorth of the land 
embraced in the permit, such area to be selected by the permittee in 
compact form, according to the legal subdivisions of the public land 
surveys, if the land be surveyed or to be surveyed at his expense, under 
rules and regulations established by the, Secretary of the Interior, if 
located on unsurveyed land, 

Mr. RAKER. I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. Raker: After the word land,“ in line 19, page 


„ add: 

“ Provided, That within the limits of a railroad nt land cornering 
shall be considered as contiguous and in compact form.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. Have we not 
passed that section? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk informs the Chair that we have 
not, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, this applies to California as well 
as Nevada, and I offer the amendment to see if we can establish 
a rule. Here is a section of public land containing 640 acres, 
Back over here is another section of 640 acres, and the two 
sections corner. There is no other available land, the alternate 
sections being railroad lands. Because these two sections corner 
and are not contiguous, a man can not take the two tracts of land 
for the purpose of developing water. There is a great deal of 
land in Nevada and considerable in California that is in this 
situation. 

Mr. KINKAID. If the gentlemarr will allow me to suggest a 
word in furtherance of his argument, the Interior Department 
holds that they are not contiguous, because they do not lie along- 
side each other, but merely corner on each other. 

Mr. RAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does the gentleman know 
that the courts have held that lands which corner on each other 
are contiguous? 

Mr. RAKER. Just to the contrary. All of the land decisions 
hold that where lands simply corner they are not contiguous. 
That is the universal and unvarying rule. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don, The law, with reference to the laying out of congressional 
districts, requires that the territory included in a congressional 
district shall be contiguous. Two counties corner on each other 
have been held to be contiguous, 

Mr. RAKER. That does not apply to the public lands. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman said it was 
a uniform rule. 

Mr. RAKER. It is uniform and unvarying in the Land De- 
partment and everywhere, unless there is special legislation. 
For illustration, here are two sections cornering. A quarter 
section in one corner is public land and a quarter section in the 
other section across the corner is public land. You can take only 
one of the quarters, because the two are not contiguous but 
corner on each other. That is the rule. Now, I wish to read 
this letter written by Mr. Arthur L. Coggins, a very high-class 
man: 

Dunsmuir, CALIF., September 25, 1919. 
Hon. Joun E. RAKER, 
Washington, D. C. 


4 cof = Mr. RAKER: Re S. 9, Report No. 286, irrigation arid lands 
Nevada: 

Section 5 of this act, line 15, provides that the land shall be “in 
compact form.” The interpretation of the Land Office of this term is 
as “near a square as possible,” contiguous, and “lands cornering are 
not conside: as contiguous.” Now, within the limits of the railroad 

rant, where every other section is owned by the railroad, it very often 
ppens, that to the interest of the homesteader, and, in this case, the 
prospector for water, that he will have to go into two sections for a 
suitable selection of land. If you go out of one section of Government 
land into the next adjoining section of Government land, these lands, 
although cornering, are not considered contiguous, and could not be filed 
upon within the meaning of these acts. 


That is as it has been determined by the Land Department, 
and it is the law. Mr. Coggins says: : 

I would su t an amendment to this act: “Provided, That within 
the limits of the ralfroad grant, lands cornering should be considered as 
contiguous and in compact form.” 

That applies to this particular condition, and it is the amend- 
ment which I have offered. 

Mr. KINKAID. There is no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER, I want to read this one statement which illus- 
trates the matter before the House: 


I ran onto a case like this in Nevada, where there was plenty of 
water available from underground sources in section 12, but the land 
was unfit for agricultural purposes, being strongly alkaline. The land, 
however, in the cornering section 14 was entirely suited to agriculture 
and could be irrigated from the water developed in section 12, where the 
poor land was. Under section 14 the water table was at a great depth 
and in an insufficient quantity for irrigation purposes. It was not pos- 


sible under any law to so combine the source of the water with that! 


of the good land. It was either to stick in section 14 with plenty of 
good land and no water or else remain in section 12 with plenty of 
water and the poorest of the poor land. 

In the interest of the true development of these arid lands I would 
ask that you place before the proper committee the suggestion that I 
have made in order that it may be Incorporated into the bill. 

Thanking you for your help in these matters, I am, 


Very truly, yours 
afria 4 ARTHUR L. COGGINS. 


This condition applies not only to Nevada but also to Califor- 
nia, and I think it ought to be corrected so as to permit a man 
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in that territory, where thé railroad land is in alternate sections, 
to make use of section 12, for instance, and also section 14, so as 
to utilize both. That is all this is for; but under the bill as it 
Stands now he can not take it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I should like to ask a ques- 
tion. The lands in Nevada are used largely for grazing pur- 
poses rather than agricultural purposes. Suppose a man takes 
one of these two-year permits and does not do any work at all 
but digs a well? 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. The bill provides that he shall do 
his work expeditiously. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What does “ expeditiously ” 
mean? 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Within six months. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does it say within six 
months? 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. He must make a showing within six 
months. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the first part of the bill it provides 
that the land shall not be fenced or otherwise exclusively used 
by the permittee, except as provided in the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. He can not fence it. He can only use the land. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

I doubt the advisability of enacting this legislation, though 
I do not know that I want to advise anybody to vote against it. 
I do not want to be on record, however, as having indicated that 
I believe that this is helpful and safe legislation. I hope it 
may turn out better than I think. My prophecy is that under it 
many applications will be made and permits will be granted 
to people who will make little or no effort to develop water, 
but will seek to withhold the land from entry. I think I can 
readily see how under it the very condition would arise that 
arose years ago under an apparently innocent bill, which pro- 
vided for the construction of storage reservoirs on public do- 
Main. Under that law the Department of the Interior was 
compelled to draw regulations contrary to the provisions of the 
law in order to prevent the public domain in vast areas being 
taken and held without any intent to improve. I hope we shall 
not have the same result under this law. 

As to those who do in good faith go on this land with the vlew 
of developing water, it may be that the provisions of the bill are 
not too liberal. There is so much land in Nevada that needs 
water, and of so little value without water, that perhaps it is 
right to grant it without the restrictions that we have required 
elsewhere. Under this law we give a man 640 acres for re- 
claiming 20 acres; perhaps that is wise. I have some doubts, 
but under the provisions of the law there is great danger of 
the practice growing up which I have just suggested of claim- 
ing vast areas of land under this law without development and 
withholding it from any other development, with the expectation 
of securing some special grazing benefits for the time being. 

But, Mr. Speaker, whatever we may think of the bill the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] has no virtue at all as far as I can see. Within the 
railroad land grants the railroad owns the alternate sections, 
checkerboard form. If one should be entitled to take four 
sections of land, separated from each other by the alternate 
railroad sections, and if on one of them the permittee should 
develop water, he ought not to be allowed to select from two 
sections which simply corner on each other. There would not 
be one case in a hundred that the applicant would have any 
purpose in doing that. But permission to secure a permit 
covering four sections of land so situated would multiply four 
times the very danger I have suggested, of people going in 
without any intent or purpose to really develop water, estab- 
lish a claim to four sections of land cornering on each other 
and separated by a railroad land grant land which the appli- 
cant would probably own. It would be a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to secure a large range area, or control it, under the 
pretense that the party was endeavoring to secure water. 

Mr. RAKER. What good would it do him except to bore for 
water? He could not fence it; he could not use it; he could not 
put it to any other use. 

Mr. MONDELL. That was exactly the argument, almost 
word for word, made at the time we passed the apparently 
innocuous reservoir bill; but the fact was that locations were 
made covering whole counties. I recall well one county in one 
of the Western States, every acre of which was covered by one 
of these reservoir locations. For the time being it paralyzed 
all development except such as might come under that particu- 
Jar law, and little or no development did come under that law, 
so that it did paralyze development. At the end of the filing 
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period another filing was put on the land. Of course, the 
Secretary of the Interior could not send enough agents out 
there to keep track of each filing on four sections of land to 
detemine whether the permittee was proceeding with due dill- 
gence to sink a well. That is impossible unless we are to in- 
crease greatly the force of public land agents. Therefore, 
questionable as the bill is as a whole, the amendment is much 
more questionable than the other provisions of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. Raxer]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 
to page 4, section 5, line 15. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 15, after the word * selected,” insert the words “ with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior.” 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, in the policy of this bill it seems 
we are embarking on a decidedly new field, and it may be that 
the conditions in the State of Nevada are such as authorize 
this legislation. It is entirely local. It is made, I suspect, in 
realization of the limited agricultural and grazing area in the 
State of Nevada now and the very small population of the 
State. At the same time, as the gentleman from Wyoming has 
said, it opens a new field for what may be the desire of some 
persons to get beyond the law, to do something beyond the mere 
boring for water, to do something that may not advance the 
agricultural interests in the State of Nevada. If there be any- 
thing concealed in the bill by which the Government might be 
defrauded out of valuable land, if there be any obscure and am- 
biguous language by which the Secretary of the Interior may 
not at all times have the proper jurisdiction or control of the 
allotment of the land, I think that should be made clear. 

Therefore, the amendment that I have offered is intended to 
have a continuing authority in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Interior until the final allotment is made by the permittee. 
The law as it is now written permits an arbitrary selection by 
the permittee, and surely in the conferring of this great public 
boon, in conferring private title to public lands on a man who 
says that he is going to bore for water and who does in fact 
secure some water, it.would seem that continuing jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Interior should apply until the land is 
actually transferred. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, I would call the gen- 
tleman’s attention that on page 2 of the bill there is a provision 
that the land shall not be fenced or otherwise exclusively used 
by the permittee except as therein provided, and there is a fur- 
ther provision that the land shall theretofore have been desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Interior subject to disposal under 
the provisions of this act. 

Mr. GARD. I understand that, but that is not what I mean. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. And also on the first page there is 
provision that it should be unreserved, unappropriated, non- 
mineral, nontimber. The idea all the way through is to allay 
any suspicion, If there is a joker in this bill, I do not know it. 

Mr. GARD. And I do not say that there is, but those in 
charge should admit that the allotment to the permittee should 
be at all times under the control of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. Does not the gentleman believe that that is true? 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Yes. The amendment is agreeable 
to me, but it would have to go back to conference. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman says that the amend- 
ment is agreeable to him, and it would seem to me that we are 
embarking upon such an unusual procedure in giving up the 
public domain to private enterprise that this amendment as it 
has been accepted by the gentleman in charge of the bill should 
be adopted. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, the amendment proposed by 
the able gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] would not change 
the effect of the bill in the least degree, in my humble opinion, 
and, therefore, it would do the bill no serious injury to adopt 
the amendment. But I do not rise to oppose the amendment, 
but wish to speak briefly with reference to the attitude of our 
very able floor leader, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mox- 
DELL], to whom I always accord a comprehensive knowledge 
of the public-lend laws and public-land conditions. I think 
there is no Member of Congress who is any better grounded on 
this subject matter than is the gentleman from Wyoming. I 
have always regarded his opinion as highly valuable on all 
public-land questions. However, I think the objection which 
the gentleman from Wyoming has made here should not operate 
against the enactment of this bill upon its merits, because his 
objection only goes to the possibility that the Secretary of the 
Interior might not be able with his usual amount of diligence 
and vigilence to prevent fraud in the operation of the measure. 
This may occur with regard to any public-lands measure. If 
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a loophole be open in this bill for the perpetration of fraud, I 
suggest that the gentleman from Wyoming, who is very capable 
of preparing a proper amendment, do so and preclude anything 
of this kind. The great area in the State of Nevada which 
yet belongs to the Government should not be allowed to remain 
a desert merely for the want of water to reclaim it to a profit- 
able cultivation or merely for the want of appropriate language 
to prevent fraud in the operation of the law. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill wisely provides that the development 
shall be commenced within six months, and it also provides 
that on a showing made to the Secretary of the Interior that if 
diligence is not being shown in the development the right to 
the privilege granted under the application and entry may be 
revoked. 

Mr. Speaker, the homestead laws of the United States are a 
misfit for the State of Nevada; that is, the. ordinary home- 
stead laws under which homesteads were taken up in the humid 
regions of the West—in the States of Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, the Dakotas, and Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINKAID. And the desert-land law which used to per- 
mit acquiring title to 640 acres in these desert regions is a mis- 
fit in respect to the State of Nevada, because there are no 
streams there from which water may be taken by gravity and 
carried on to the lands to be reclaimed. So that the desert-land 
lade is not applicable to the State of Nevada. But here is a 
proposition which I am sure will appeal very persuasively to 
this Congress, which wants to restrict appropriations as far as 
may be. The public treasury is not called upon to exepend one 
cent, and attention has been called to the fact that a bill for 
$50,000,000 is pending in the Committee on Appropriations, and 
I will say there is another for $100,000,000, for appropriation 
for reclamation purposes, which I introduced myself for the 
reclamation of arid lands. The Government would be out this 
money for the time being, although eventually it would be re- 
imbursed every dollar; but here the individuals and the cor- 
porations who may make applications under this proposed law 
would be out all of the money and would assume all the risk, 
and it is a gamble as to whether they will get any water or not. 
The Government will not be out one dollar, and individuals, 
enterprising individuals, public spirited individuals in the State 
of Nevada who want to see their desert areas developed will 
assume all the cost and risk. Mr. Speaker, we should give the 
people of Nevada the chance to do for themselves what the Gov- 
ernment has been doing for other regions and localities, d 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has again expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. Here is a 
State of 81,000 population, just one-third the number of people 
in the usual congressional district in my State. Here is a bill 
permitting the drilling for water in an unsettled country in 
order to develop it. The only purpose that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio could have would be to send this bill 
back to conference. The very provision that he attempts to 
place in this bill is well guarded in the section read and referred 
to by tlie gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Evans]. This is the his- 
tory, gentlemen, of the Western States, that you have to pass 
liberal laws permitting development before you will get them 
settled up by substantial people. The western part of Texas 
for many years lay there dormant until liberal laws were passed 
by the Legislature of Texas that enabled men to go there and 
drill 400 to 800 feet and develop that section of the country. 
Ten years ago there were 80,000,000 acres of school lands in 
western Texas undeveloped. Liberal laws were passed permit- 
ting men to go there and settle and develop and get homes, and 
to-day they are settled by small farms, which never would have 
been done if it had not been for those liberal laws. This bill 
permits men to develop the State of Nevada, that has about 
one-third the area of my State and one-third the population of 
my congressional district. I say the bill ought to pass in its 
present form, and the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
ought to be voted down, because the only purpose it can have 
is to send this bill back to conference. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, S. That ali entries made and patents issued under the provisions 


‘of this act shall be subject to and contain a reservation to the United 
States of all the coal and other valuable minerals in the Jands so 
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entered and patented, together with the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove the same. The coal and other valuable mineral deposits in 
such lands shall be subject to disposal by the United States in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the coal and mineral land laws in force 
at the time of such disposal. Any person qualified to locate and enter 
the coal or other mineral deposits, or having the right to mine and 
remove the same under the laws of the United States, shall have the 
right at all times to enter upon the lands entered or patented, as pro- 
vided by this act, for the purpose of prospecting for coal or other 
mineral therein, provided he shall not injure, damage, or destroy the 

rmanent paper emer of the entryman or patentee, and shall be 
fable to and shall compensate the entryman or patentee for all damages 
to the crops on such lands by reason of such prospecting. Any person 
who has acquired from the United States the coal or other mineral 
deposits in any such land, or the right to mine or remove the same, 
may reenter and occupy so much of the surface thereof as may be 
required for all purposes reasonably incident to the mining or removal 
of the coal or other minerals, first, upon securing the written consent 
or waiver of the homestead entryman or patentee; second, upon- pay- 
ment of the damages to crops or other tangible improvements to the 
owner thereof, where aprenent may be had as to the amount thereof; 
or, third, in lieu of either of the foregoing provisions, upon the execu- 
tion of a good and sufficient bond or undertaking to the United States 
for the use and benefit of the entryman or owner of the land, to secure 
the payment of such damages to the crops or tangible improvements 
of the entryman or owner, as may be determined and fixed in an action 
brought upon the bond or undertaking in a court of competent juris- 
diction against the principal and sureties thereon, such bond or under- 
taking to be in form and in accordance with rules and revulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and to be fi'ed with and 
approved by the register and receiver of the local land office of the dis- 
trict wherein the land is situate, subject to appeal to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office: Provided, That all patents isshed for the 
coal or other mineral deposits herein reserved shall contain appropriate 
notations declaring them to be subject to the provisions of this act 
with reference to the disposition, occupancy, and use of the surface 
of the land. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman in charge of the bill whether or not more than one 
patent can be issued to a single permittee? 

Mr. KINKAID. No; that is expressly prohibited. 

Mr. ELSTON. No; I can not find it in the bill. There is a 
provision here that only one permit shall be issued to any per- 
son in any 40 square miles. Does the bill authorize a permit 
to be issued to that same person outside of that area? If so, 
the process may be multiplied so that a single permittee may 
acquire an area of land greatly in excess of 640 acres. It 
might give him many thousands of acres, Now, I do not know 
whether that is good or bad policy, and I would like to know 
whether that is protected in the bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If a man bored a well once every 
40 miles, he could not bore a great many before he would get 
across the State, and I do not see where—— 

Mr. ELSTON. I understand it is not 40 miles square, but 
40 square miles. That is 4 by 10. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. It is 40 miles square. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not see how anybody could 
monopolize anything by that. 

Mr. ELSTON. I understood it was 40 square miles. The 
gentleman's explanation minimizes my objection. 

Mr. KINKAID. I will suggest to the gentleman that all en- 
tries of this kind under public-land legislation is limited to 
one entry to one individual or corporation. That is the system 
of public-land legislation throughout. It is all in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. ELSTON. A man could not get many 640-acre tracts 
with the larger limitation of area? 

Mr. KINKAID. No; it is all in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman means the number of patents 
that may be issued after permits have issued. Of course, the 
permits are not restricted in number, except as to this restric- 
tion as to area. 

Mr. KINKAID. I understand there will be but one applica- 
tion granted. 

Mr. ELSTON. The bill does not say that at all. It says as 
many applications as—— 

Mr. KINKAID. `I am sure it is implied. That is the system 
of public-land legislation in general. The homestead law does 
not say & man shall have but one entry, but he can not have put 
one entry except where it is provided he can make up for what 
he lacks in area. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If anybody can be found who 
would bore a half dozen wells in 640 acres in Death Valley, 
it seems to me it ought to be permitted. 

Mr. KINKAID, The very object is to encourage that pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? Do I understand that the “valuable mineral de- 
posits” would inelude oil and gas? 

Mr. KINKAID. Oh, yes; certainly, those are all minerals. 

Mr. SINNOTT. And the courts have determined that? 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. I know that some courts have 
not determined that. 5 
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Mr. SINNOTT. The Interior Department and the Supreme 
Court have decided that. 

Mr. KINKAID. ‘That is thoroughly covered. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Eyaws of Nevada, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS FOR OFFICERS OF THE NAVY AT SEA. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass House joint resolution 213. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the joint resolution, which the 
Clerk will report. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


(H. J. Res. 213) continuing temporarily certain 
aliowances to officers of the Navy. 


Whereas since it now appears that peace will not have been declared 
by October 1. 1919, on which date officers of the Navy, by operation 
of law, will cease to receive the benefits prescribed in the act of 
April 16. 1918 (Public. No. 129). 

Whereas said benefits wili accrue to officers of the Army until peace 
shall have been declared < Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That the 23 in the act of July 11, 1919 
(Public, No. S), which reads as follows; 
“The act of April 16, 1918 (Public. No. ait granting under cer- 


tain conditions to every commissioned officer of the Army the ri, ro Brad 
on 


uarters in kind fer their dependents or the autho 
Kennir: including the allowances for heat and light. sh: 
be construed to apply to officers of the Navy and Marine Corps only 
during the period of the war and in no event beyond October 1, 1919,” 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Kerrey] is recognized for 20 
minutes and the gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. PADGETT] 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under the act of 
April 16, 1918, commutation of quarters and for heat and light 
for officers in the Army serving abroad was authorized. Under 
general law, passed in 1907, that carried with it commutation 
of quarters and for heat and light for the officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps also serving similarly. The whole period of 
this authorization of April 16. 1918, was for the duration of the 
emergency. When the Congress passed the last naval appropria- 
tion bill we supposed that the emergency would be over by Octo- 
ber 1, 1919, and we put a provision in the naval appropriation 
bill granting commutation of quarters and for heat and light 
until October 1, 1919, only. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that repealing 
this section now—October 1 having passed—continues these 
allowances? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, if that continues them, it certainly does 
not continue them temporarily? 

Mr. PADGETT. The original law simply provided that the 
commutation should continue during the emergency, and the 
language of the naval appropriation bill provided that for the 
Army and Marine Corps it should not be considered to extend 
beyond October 1. Now, repealing that clause in the naval appro- 
priation bill lets it revert back on the original act and just allows 
it to them during the emergency, the same as the Army is getting, 
and puts the Army and Navy and Marine Corps back on the 
same basis. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, let us see if that is so, if the gentleman 
will yieid further. October 1 has passed. The law was in 
effect which prohibited these allowances being continued beyond 
Octoher 1. Now, I suppose the assumption is that on the ist of 
October these allowances ceased? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. They did. 

Mr. WALSH. And you contend that subsequent to October 
1, by repealing this statute, you can revive another law to which 
this was an amendment? 

Mr. KELLEY of Miehigan. I will say to the gentleman, no. 
The act which gives the officers of the Navy and Marine Corps 
the right to commutation of quarters was passed April 16, 1918, 


Joint resolution 


commu 
alj 


eee Army alone. 
Mr. WALSH. March 2. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, March 2, 1907, the commutation 
of quarters and for heat and light for the Navy and Marine 
Corps is the same as that for similar grades in the Army. Now, 


Now, by a prior act, I think passed in 


if we repeal this provision put in the last naval appropriation 
bill it puts it back upon the same basis as though this paragraph 
we are seeking to repeal had never been passed at all, from this 
date forward. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? As I understand the 
gentleman, if this bill you seek to repeal were not on the statute 
books there would be no limitation? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. There would be no limitation 
until the emergency is over. 

Mr. FESS. And the existing law would continue it up to 
the time of the end of the emergency? 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. That is correct. 

Mr. FESS. The repeal of this simply repeals the limitation 
on the original law? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
I think. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will yield, I would want to 
be pretty sure that the Comptroller of the Treasury would hold 
that way before I would make that contention. They were 
getting these allowances under the law which had been 
amended—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. The gentleman is mistaken 
about that. They were getting these allowances under the law 
passed in 1907, which made the commutation of quarters for 
officers in the Navy and Marine Corps the same as for the 
officers in the Army. We did not change that law at all. 
That has not been changed in any respect. 

Mr. WALSH. It has been modified. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Not that law. The laws of 
1907 and also of 1918 have not been modified in any respect. 
We amended neither of those acts. What we really did was to 
r the date of the ending of the emergency as October 

19. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, October 1 has come and gone. Allow- 
ances have been discontinued. Now, you can not, after a date 
has passed and beyond which the law shall not be effective after 
that date has passed, then come in and repeal that paragraph 
and revive and put into force the original law again. 

Mr. PADGETT, It would meet your objection, then, if you 
would say, where the words are “is hereby repealed,” to strike 
out the period and insert “ effective September 30,” d that 
would make the repeal—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is not the gentleman's con- 
tention. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is not necessary under thislaw. That 
is the idea he has. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman is wrong about it. 
Let me state this question so as to have it clear. 

The law of 1907 provides that commutation of quarters for 
the Navy and Marine Corps shall be the same as for corre- 
sponding officers in the Army. Now, in 1918 a law was passed 
giving commutation of quarters to the officers of the Army serv- 
ing abroad. That carried with it automatically, without any 
legislation at all, commutation of quarters for the officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps serving similarly. When we passed 
the last appropriation bill we put in a proviso that it should not 
go further than October 1, 1919. Now, by removing that pro- 
viso it leaves the legislation just as it stood before the passage 
of the last naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICKETTS. That law is dead, as I understand it? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; the law is not dead. 

Mr. RICKETTS. The provision you made in the appropria- 
tion bill is ended? À 

Mr. PADGETT. It simply said it would not be construed as 
applying to the Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We simply said that this com- 
mutation of quarters should not go forward longer than October 
1, because we supposed the emergency would be over at that 
time. 


The gentleman states it perfectly, 


Mr. RICKETTS. Is it not ont of the way? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I take it that you limited the effect of that 
law up to October 1, 1919. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We sought to fix the time of 
the emergency. 

Mr. RICKETTS. In other words, you said the emergency 
would end on October 1? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; but it has not ended. 


No. 


1919. 
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Mr. RICKETTS. It has not ended? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. If we repeal the paragraph 
placed in the last naval bill, the commutation of quarters will 
continue as long as the emergency lasts. I think the situation 
is prefectly clear. 

Mr. HICKS. Are we not doing this—we are just killing a 
provision that we put on the existing law; and, therefore, by 
removing that it really puts the old law into continuous 
operation ? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. But you are killing that provision which ex- 
pires by its ewn limitation. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. 

Mr. WALSH. That date has gene, and if the Army and the 
Navy have been receiving these allowances since October 1 
they have been doing it in violation of the law. | 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The provision we put on did not 
affect the Army. 

Mr. WALSH. One further question. Does the gentleman | 
know whether or not the Navy and the Marine Corps have been | 
receiving these allowances from the Ist of October to date? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. They have not. 

Mr. WALSH. Have they been receiving any allowances? 

Mr. PADGETT. They have been receiving allowances under 
the general law, but this was a special act passed at the be- | 
ginning of the war that extended commutation to the Army, | 
and which was to continue during the emergency. 

Mr. WALSH. You want these allowances continued: 

Mr. PADGETT. We repealed that law. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, if you want these allowances continued, | 
what difference is it whether yeu repeal this or not? | 

Mr. PADGETT. They stopped on October 1, and by repealing | 
that limitation they go right on under the general law that was 
passed in 1907. I believe that was the date. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. KELLEY øf Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to know if I understand the situa- | 
tion correctly. My understanding is that after we got into the 
war m law was passed under which, for the period of the emer- | 
gency, und limited to the period of the emergency, certain allow- 
ances were made to the officers of the Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Officers of the Army. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘This applies to the Navy. 

a PADGETT. Another general law makes it apply to the 

avy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, Another law, passed in 1907, pro- 
vides that allowances for the Navy shall be the same as for the | 
corresponding officers in the Army. That took in the Navy and 
the Marine Corps, although they were not mentioned specifically 
in the act of 1918. It has been so ruled, and they have been so 
paid. When we passed the naval appropriation bill we assumed 
that the emergency would end by October 1, and so we pro- 
vided that these allowances for the Navy should not go beyond 
October 1. Now the emergency has not ended. The Army offi- 
cers similarly situated go on drawing the commutation of quar- 
ters if serving abroad, but the Marine Corps and naval officers 
serving abroad or at sea can not draw commutation for quarters | 
since October 1 on aecount of this limitation. 

Mr. MONDELL, Then the effect of your legislation will be to | 
reestablish, from the time this law passes until the end of the 
emergency, the right to these allowances? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is it exactly. 

Mr. MONDELL. It probably will rot warrant the payment | 
of these allowances from October 1 np to the present time? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Possibly not. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I differ with the gentleman there. It 
is perfectly easy for us to make a law retroactive so far as 
allowances are concerned, Up to the time of the date men- 
tioned in this act—that is, up to April 16, 1918—you had a 
general law that makes these allowances? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; and that is still in force. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. At that time you put a limitation on it? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. We passed a new act provid- 
ing for certain allowances during the emergency for officers of 
the Army serving abroad. Before that they could not get com- 


mutation of quarters and of heat and light if serving outside 
of the jurisdiction of the United States. So that law was 
passed. The old law of 1907 made that automatically apply to 
both the Army and Navy, and if we had not put any provision in 
the naval appropriation bill to change it, everything would have 
gone on smoothly until the emergency was over. We supposed 
it would be over on October 1, and so we put in that date. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. These allowances were going on, and 
would have continued until some other arrangement was made 
5 you had not put this provision in the last naval appropriation 

in: 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. And by this present provision you simply 
take off the limitation? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Could not the process sought to be ac- 
complished be carried out by simply striking out the words 
“and in no event beyond October 1, 1919”? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That could be done, but the entire 
paragraph may as well come out. No part of it is needed. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then you do not have to repeal the 
whole provision. It certainly, according to 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We did not need to affirmatively 
provide in the naval appropriation bill for payment to October 1. 
That would have been done had we simply let the matter stand 
as it was. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, According to the gentleman’s statement, 
as I understand to-day, these allowances will be continued in the 
case of the Army, but not in the case of the Navy and Marine 
Corps after October 1. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. After October 1; yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Why not strike out the words “and in 
no event beyond October 1”? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Well, we may as well strike it 
all ont, leaving it as if no provision had been in the naval appro- 
priation bill at all. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I confess I do not get that clearly. 
3 SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am like the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Loncworru]. I confess I am in a fog. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is as dear as mud to me. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This act of April 16, 1918, pro- 
vided that the provisions for special allowances should here- 
after be considered to apply to officers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps only during the period of the war, and in no event beyond 
October 1, 1919. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the point the gentleman is trying 
to avoid, because the period of the war is still on. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman that it 
did not apply by its terms to the officers of the Navy or Marine 
Corps at all. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why not? It says it shall be 
construed to apply to the officers of the Navy and Marine Corps 
only during the period of the war, and in no event beyond Octo- 
ber 1, 1919. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If the gentleman will listen to me 
carefully, I will state it once more. I think anybody ought to 
be able to understand it: In 1918 Congress passed an act giving 
certain allowances to officers in the Army, who were serving 
abroad, for commutation of quarters and for heat and light. 
Nothing was said in that act about the Navy or the Marine 
Corps at all, but by a previous act passed in 1907 automatically 
those same comniutations and allowances applied to officers of 
the Navy and the Marine Corps of similar rank. Now, last sum- 
mer when we passed the naval appropriation bill we put on a 
provision saying that these allowances should end on October 1, 
If we repeal that provision, the acts of March, 1907, and April, 
1918, will control the payment of commutation of quarters for 
officers in the Army and the Navy and the Marine Corps alike, 
and that is all we have got to do. ; 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What was the effect of that 
law? Did it take anything away from the officers in the Army 
or Navy? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
from the officers of the Army. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Did it add something to them? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; it did not touch the legisla- 
tion respecting the Army in any way. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But with respect to the Navy? 
Why did the naval act of 1919 say that the act of April, 1918, 
should apply to officers of the Navy and Marine Corps in no event 
beyond October 1, 1919? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We thought that the emergency 
would be over by that time, and fixed that date, and based our 
appropriation accordingly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Conceding that you thought 
the emergency would be over by that time, what was the object 
of the law? he 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. To stop these commutations on 
that date. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why did you want to stop these 
commutations on that date? 


It did not take anything away 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Because we thought the necessity 
would be over, and that the officers would be back in their usual 
status. ; 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In other words, before that 
time they were getting something which, as of October 1, 1919, 
you wanted to take away from them? z 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why do you want to restore it 
to them now after October 1 has arrived and passed? 

Mr. PADGETT. „Because the emergency still exists. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. You passed that provision while 
the emergency existed, with the purpose of taking away these 
allowances from them on October 1, 1919. You declared that in 
no event, that is to say, whether the war was over, or not, 
should they receive the allowances after October 1, 1919. Now 
when October has arrived you say you want to give the allow- 
ances back to them. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Officers in the Army who are 
serving abroad are now drawing these allowances for their 
families, but Marine Corps officers serving in the Army also, 
in the same field abroad, are not permitted, if this law stands 
after October 1, to draw their allowances, and it would be a 
discrimination against the Navy and Marine Corps such as 
Congress never intended should he made. That is why. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We ought to pay these officers, 
not according to what somebody else is getting, but according to 
what is just and proper in their respective cases. If in the 
summer of 1919 you thought that these allowances ought to 
be taken from these officers as of October 1, 1919, why do you 
now think that they ought to be restored? ‘The fighting is long 
since over. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would there be any necessity for the 
repeal of this section if the words “and in no eyent beyond 
October 1, 1919,” were not in it? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Not at all. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Why, then, do you not simply eliminate 
those words? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That could be done in that way, 
but we do not need any part of the paragraph, so we eliminated 
all of it, 8 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then why was the paragraph ever 
passed? Why did you adopt it at all if there was no necessity 
for it? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It was unnecessary, very likely, 
except in so far as it describes the situation we intended to 
limit. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the committee guessed wrong about 
it, but why not simply eliminate their wrong guess? 

Mr. PADGETT. We are doing that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Iam afraid you are not. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We made the appropriation for 
the commutation of quarters for officers, being an appropriating 
committee, and we had to have some particular date in mind 
in fixing the amount of money. We felt quite sure that peace 
would be officially declared by October 1, and so we put that 
date in the bill as marking the end of the emergency. 

Mr. PADGETT. It was in a spirit of overeconomy. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman wants to accomplish the 
same thing I do, but in a different way. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PART T] has 20 minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am opposed to this proposi- 
tion, and I imagine the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT] 
favors it. z 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks some one who is opposed 
to the joint resolution should be recognized. : 

Mr. PADGETT. I will yield to the gentleman from Virginia 
such time as he desires. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Let me make my statement first. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Certainly. 

Mr. PADGETT. Let us bear in mind that nothing has been 
repealed. The act of 1907 provided that the commutation of 
quarters for the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps should 
be the same; in other words, that the Navy and the Marine Corps 
should have the same commutation as is provided by law for the 
Army. That is the general law. That law is in force now, un- 
amended and unrepealed. 

After we got into the war the act of April 16, 1918, provided 
for an extension of commutation of quarters, light, and heat 
for the Army. The Navy was not mentioned in the act; the 
Marine Corps was not mentioned. It just provided for the Army. 
That was to continue during the emergency. 

As soon as that was enacted the Comptroller of the Treasury 
held that the Navy and the Marine Corps were entitled to the 
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same additional commutations as provided by this act for the 
Army under the provisions of the general law of 1907, and they 
have been receiving it, and were receiving it, up to October 1, 
In this past summer, when we were making up the naval appro- 
priation bill, there was a provision inserted which read as 
follows: 

The act of April 16, 1918, granting under certain conditions to 
every commissioned officer of the Army the right to quarters in kind 
for their dependents or the authorized commutation therefor, including 
the allowances for heat and light, shall hereafter be construed to apply 
to officers of the Navy and Marine Corps only during the period of the 
war, aud in no event beyond October 1, 1919, 

Now, the effect of that was that it did not repeal anything, 
did not change the law except that it should not be construed to 
apply to the Navy and Marine Corps, but left it in force as to 
the Army. 3 

When you come down to brass tacks, the Naval Committee in 
the spirit of extreme economy that was prevailing, trying to 
bring the bill down to bedrock, put on that limitation, guessing 
that the war would be over by October 1. Now, that guess has 
not materialized. The result is that now the Army is receiving 
it, and by this provision which we are repealing we are providing 
that it shall not be construed to apply to the Navy and Marine 
Corps after October 1. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Les. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. By repealing it you provide that it shall 
not apply to the Navy at all, even during the emergency. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; we simply repeal the provision of July 
11, 1919, which leaves the act of April, 1918, in full force, and 
applying to the Navy as well as to the Army. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Let me ask the gentleman if the words 
“and in no event beyond October 1, 1919,” had not been put in 
as a result of a bad guess, would you need this legislation? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then, why not just strike it out? 

Mr. PADGETT. If we strike it out, we strike out the whole 
provision in the act of July 11, 1919, which provided that the act 
of April 18 should not be construed as applying to the Navy be- 
yond October 1. The phraseology is entirely correct. ; 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What serious objection could there be to an 
amendment to this effect, that “ the benefits of the act of April 
16, 1918, shall continue to apply to officers of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps“? 

Mr. PADGETT. That would be all right; that would be doing 
just what this does, taking the obstruction out of the way. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield fiye minutes to the gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. SAUNDERS. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
trying in vain to secure light on one point that has been 
developed in this argument. The gentleman from Tennessee 
speaks of seeking to remove an obstruction which appears 
to have been the creation of the Naval Committee. Why did this 
committee create this obstruction? I have asked that ques- 
tion of all of the gentlemen who have spoken for this resolu- 
tion and up to the present time have received no satisfactory 
reply. Why was obstruction created, I ask again? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have stated that it was in a spirit of over- 
economy, trying to reduce the naval appropriation bill to the 
uttermost limit. We put it in, assuming that the emergency 
would be over by October 1. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And to convey the impression 
that these officers would not receive these allowances after 
October 1? 

Mr. PADGETT. And they would not have gotten it, and 
they will only get it if this is enacted, up to the expiration’ 
of the emergency. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all. As I understand, 
this, if you adopt this resolution, these payments will continue 
for all time, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, the gentleman is entirely 
wrong. 

Mr. PADGETT. The act of April 11, 1918, authorizes only 
up to the termination of the emergency. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Where is that? 

Mr. PADGETT.. The act of April 11, 1918. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. On page 2 of the report the gen- 
tleman will find it— 

Be it enacted, etc., That during the present emergency 

And everything following that is qualified by that statement, 
“ During the present emergency.” It will stop for the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps altogether then. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then this “ obstruction” that 
the gentleman speaks of was created during the war, and took 
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away from the naval oflicers as of October 1 the benefits that 
they would receive up to that time. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is right. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And you want to wipe the“ ob- 
struction ” so that they will continue to receive these benefits so 
long as the war goes on? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is correct, 

Mr. PADGETT. And no longer. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. To put them upon the same footing as the 
Army. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, that does not appeal to me 
at all. We have passed more vicious legislation since I have been 
in the Congress upon the suggestion that the Army or the Navy 


was not getting something that the other was getting than I 


think is to our credit. We ought to deal with these matters on 
their merits, and when a bill is presented dealing with a situation 
in the Navy, it should not be sufficient to say that because the 
Army is getting something, therefore the Navy ought to get it, 
or if it is an Army bill that because the Navy is getting some- 
thing, the Army ought to get the same thing. I am concerned 
more with the merits of the pending proposition. 

_Mr. PADGETT. The merit of the proposition is simply this, 
that the law provides that the commutations of the three serv- 


ices, the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps, shall be the | 


same. That is fundamental. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And have been for many years. 

Mr. PADGETT. Since 1907. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If that is so, you do not need | 
this legislation. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, yes; we do. On April 11, 1918, we pro- 
vided some additional commutations on account of war condi- 
tions, to continue during the emergency, and under that first 
provision the Navy and the Marine Corps were getting the 
benefit of it. Now, we come along on July 11, 1919, and say that 
the act which says that they shall be the same shall not be con- 
strued to give these additional commutations to the Navy and 
the Marine Corps beyond October 1. Now, we are just taking 
out that obstruction. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In other words, the show of 
economy that you were seeking to make to the House and to the 
country at that time, you are now seeking to make of no effect 
as soon as the law begins to operate. 

Mr. PADGETT. To continue during the emergency. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. You provided that the allow- 
ances should not continue beyond the Ist of October in any event. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Creating thereby the idea that j 


the Naval Committee was effecting an economy, but as soon as 
the economy begins to be effective, the Naval Committee hastens 
forward with a resolution to wipe out the law that is operating 
in this unexpected fashion. The economy that you were arrang- 
ing for could not operate before October 1, and as soon as it 
begins to operate, why the committee comes forward, and says 
that it ought not to operate. I do not think that puts either 
the House or the committee in a very desirable light. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, the gentleman is entirely | 


under a misapprehension as to the attitude of the committee. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia | 


has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, The gentleman from Tennessee 
Ir. Papcett] has used at least two minutes of my time, and I 
ask him to yield me that much time. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The Naval Appropriation Com- 
mittee was endeavoring to appropriate all the money that the 
Navy would require, but no more, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If this pay went on for an entire 
year, the sum to be fixed in the naval appropriation bill would 
be one thing and we would have to spread it out on the country. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And so we thought we made a 
reasonably good guess that the whole matter would be settled 
by October 1, and we made the appropriation accordingly and 
that is all there is to the history of the transaction. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, that is not all. 


Mr. PADGETT. And there is another thing that was before | 


the committee, and that is this, that if the declaration of peace 
is proclaimed there might be some little controversy holding on 
definitely, running along after the declaration of peace, and we 
said the pay should not go beyond October 1. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I Will yield. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If this law is repealed, what law is in 
effect? 


Mr. PADGETT. The act of April 11, 1918, stands in full force, 
and the act of 1907, which provides commutation for the Navy 
and the Marine Corps shall be the same as the Army; and the 
act of April, 1918, simply provided for the Army, and by interpre- 
tation of the other acts the Navy got the benefit of that legis- 
lation. I will yield the gentleman from Virginia two more 
minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I think I will certainly get 
through in two minutes unless the gentleman from Tennessee 
wants more time. Mr. Speaker, I think that at last I under- 
stand the legal effect of what the committee is proposing to do 
and the legal effect is undoubtedly to leave the situation as I 
have stated that it would be, The committee has given to the 
country the impression that they were going to save money 
through the provision in the last naval bill, that they would 
certainly reduce expenses of this Government by cutting off 
| certain allowances as of October 1, 1919. The gentleman can 
not controvert that proposition. I again call attention to the 
fact that the very moment that this reduction becomes effective, 
the committee comes forward to say that this would be all 
wrong, that they wish to take back what they have done, that 
| they made a bad guess, and that these allowances which were 
proposed to be cut off, and which we have cut off for a few days 
as a result of the legislation of July, 1919, ought to continue, in 
other words that this reduction which we hoped to secure by 
this legislation of July, 1919, shall not become really effective. 


| It will not become effective if we pass this resolution. As soon 


| as the hope of reduction held out in the act of July becomes a 
reality we are asked to efface the reality. The promise of re- 
duction appears to have created vain hopes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what the emergency 
is that makes it desirable to repeal this limitation which has 
already expired? 

Mr. PADGETT. The emergency is the high cost of living and 
the general law which provides that the Navy shall have the 
same that the Army has, and this simply puts the Navy and 
Marine Corps in the same condition of the Army, and the law 
says they shall be under this condition and is temporary. 

Mr. WALSH. Was the guess about the high cost of living 
or the termination of the war when it was fixed in October 1? 
Nobody expected the high cost of living was going to cease by 
October 1. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is one thing the Navy is up against as 
well as all the people. 

Mr. WALSH. Every branch of the service. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is the meaning of the word 
“emergency” as given by the gentleman the high cost of 
living, and not the duration of the war? : 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. How long will this emergency 
last? 

Mr. PADGETT. Which one? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Only one has been mentioned. 

Mr. PADGETT. The emergency referred to is the termina- 
| tion of the war. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is that perfectly clear? 
Mr. PADGETT. That is the act of April 16, 1918, and that 
Stands in full force. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. New and troublesome ¢ondi- 
tions might arise after peace is declared, would you speak of 
them as an emergency? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am still a seeker after the light. If 
this paragraph which we now propose to repeal had never been 
| enacted would the Navy to-day draw exactly the same commu- 
| tation? 

Mr. PADGETT. Exactly, and when this is enacted they will 
draw just exactly what they have been drawing up to October 1. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then this paragraph was purely a re- 
| strictive measure? 

Mr. PADGETT. Exactly so. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think I follow now, and I am prepared 
to vote. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr, Speaker, I think we ought 
to have a record vote on a proposition like this. 
| The SPEAKER, The question is, Shall the bill pass under 
suspensien of the rules? 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order of no quorum. 
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The SPEAKER.. The gentleman from Virginia makes the 
point of order of no quorum present. It is clear there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
inquiry. Will this vote 

The SPEAKER. It is too late now for n parliamentary in- 
quiry. 


Mr. Speaker. a parliamentary 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 7417. An act to amend an act of Congress approved 
March 12, 1914, authorizing the President of the United States to 
locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Tues- 
day, October 7, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9223) granting a pension to Ezra Shanks; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. A 

A bill (H. R. 7425) granting a pension to Martha J. Com- 
stock; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAMSEY: A bill (H. R. 9752) for the purchase of a 
site and erection of a public building at Englewood, N. J.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9753) to 
prevent deception in the sale of baled cotton in transactions in 
interstate and foreign commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 9754) to create a national 
monetary commission; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr, VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 9755) to establish the stand- 
urd of weights and measures for the following wheat-mill and 
corn-mill products, namely, flours, hominy, grits, and meals, 
and all commercial feeding stuffs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 9756) to amend the Judicial 
Code to permit terms of the district court for the northern 
district of New York to be held in Rensselaer County; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 323) pro- 
viding for the appointment of a select committee to consider all 

legislation relating to honorably discharged officers, soldiers, 
aom and marines of the present war; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9757) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Willard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9758) granting an increase of pension to 
Johanna Dowling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 9759) granting a pension to 
John Pennington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9760) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Foss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 9761) for the relief of 
David C. Bays; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9762) for the relief of cer- 
tain settlers in Oregon for losses sustained during the Rogue 
River Indian outbreak in southern Oregon in 1855; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9763) granting a pension to John J. Moll; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 9764) granting a pension to 
Charles C. Chilson; to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9765) granting an increase 
of pension to Rebecca Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 9766) for the relief of the 
estate of George W. Lee, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 9767) granting an increase 
of pension to William W. Blachly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, : 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9768) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jacob P, Marling; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9769) granting a pension to Worthy Poling; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 9770) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph W. Santee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 9771) granting a pension to 
William C. Jacobs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9772) granting a pension to Lucy A. Dod- 
Son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9773) granting an increase of pension to 
Harman B. Benton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. z 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9774) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephus McMurtrey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 9775) granting an increase 
of penatu to Margaret I. Reider; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


. PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ESCH; Petition of the Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 
ica, protesting against legislation granting liquor permits to 
pharmacists; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany House bill 9549, grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Sadie Doan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Brownville, 
Me., urging repeal of tax on soda, ice cream, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KIESS: Papers to accompany House bill 9076, for the 
relief of James A. Roche, alias James Brady; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Angel City Court, No. 579, 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Los Angeles, Calif., protesting 
against the enactment of the Smith-Towner bill, to provide for 
a department of education, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. WASON: Petition of Maxwell Grey and 21 other 
residents of Whitefield, N. H., urging the repeal of motion: 
picture taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: Petition of American Legion of 
Maine, praying for an investigation of alleged unjust punish- 
ments and other wrongs to members of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces and for the punishment of eflicers responsible 
therefor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 


Tuespay, October 7, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
folowing prayer: ` 

Almighty God, we seek Thy favor, and guidance for the 
tremendous duty that is upon us this day, with far-reaching in- 
fluence, that we may have the divine sanction upon that which we 
say and do, and that out of all our planning and purposing there 
may come a sweeter comradeship in a common service and a 
unity of faith and purpose and ideals among all the people of 
this land, that we may live and serve and sacrifice for the 
advancement of Thy kingdom of righteousness and truth in the 
world. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. à 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Beckham Chamberlain Cummins 
Ball Borah Colt Dial 
Bankhead Brandegee Culberson Dillingham 
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Edge Kendrick New Smith, Ariz. 
Elkins Kenyon Newberry Smith, Md. 
Fletcher Keyes Norris Smoot 
France King Nugent Spencer 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Overman Stanley 
Gay Knox ge Sterling 

G La Follette Penrose Sutherland 
Sronna Lenroot Phelan Townsend 
Hale Lodge Poindexter Trammell 
Harding MeCumber Pomerene Underwood 
Harris McKellar Robinson Wadsworth 
Harrison McNary Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Hitcheock Moses Sherman Watson 
Jones, Wash. Myers Shields Williams 
Kellogg Nelson Simmons Wolcott 


Mr. NEWBERRY. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WAR- 
REN], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], and the Senator 
from Colorado |[Mr.:PHrpps] are engaged in a committee hear- 
ing. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Suri of South Carolina] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. GAY. The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
PELL] is detained from the Senate by illness, 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swansos] is 
detained from the Senate by iliness in his family. The Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrraran] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wars] are absent on official business. The junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen], the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON], and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] are 
detained from the Senate on public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators have an- 
swered to the roll eall. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

S. 9. An act to encourage the reclamation of certain arid 
lands in the State of Nevada, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2100. An act authorizing the Union Pacific Railroad Co., 
or its successors, to convey for public-road purposes certain 
parts of its right of way. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 425) to establish the Zion National Park in the State 
of Utah, with an amendment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 794) granting lands for school purposes in Govern- 
ment town sites on reclamation projects, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 55) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to adjust 
disputes or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and pat- 
entees of the United States against the United States and be- 
tween each other, arising from faulty surveys in townships 36, 
37, and 38 south, ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, 
in the State of Florida, and for other purposes, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 2945) to authorize the sale of certain lands at or near 
Minidoka, Idaho, for railroad purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, yesterday I stated, in response 
to an interrogatory, that I would have inserted in the RECORD 
the Republican platform adopted at Boston, Mass., a few days 
ago, which I now ask leave to do. I also ask permission to 
have inserted in the Recorp an account in the Boston Herald 
of the adoption of the platform in the convention, and also the 
speech of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Boston Herald, October 5, 1919.] 


RATIFICATION Is Favorep, Ber Wirn ReseryvaTioxs— 
SENATOR’S STAND: FULLY INDORSED. 


The delegates te the Republican State convention, heid yesterday 
in Tremont Temple, adopted resolutions on the league of nations de- 
signed to satisfy those of their party who desire speedy ratification of 
the peace treaty and its integral covenant, They then proceeded by 
tumultuous applause and deafening cheers to express 8 in 
heartfelt accord with Senator Loban in his leadership against the 
treaty in its present form, even though he and his associates in the 
United States Senate may by their opposition finally cause the death 
of the plan by which the peace council at Paris hopes to bring about 
practically the cessation of war in the world. * * 

The determination of a majority of the delegates to stand by 
Senator Lopce was first indicated when Speaker Joseph E. Warner, 
chairman of the committee on resolutions, began reading the all-absorb- 
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ing resolution. “We therefore favor prompt ratification of the treaty 
of peace without amendment—” He got no further, for his unusually 
3 yoice was drowned by the shouts of “No!” Never!“ “ Noth- 
ing of the sort!“ and similar expressions of disapproval that came from 
all parts of the great auditorium. . A few cries of “ Yes” were heard, 
aa oe were as nothing compared with the volume of hostile demon- 
stration. 
EXTRACT FROM PLATFORM. 


“We therefore favor prompt ratification of the treaty of peace, with- 
out amendment, but th such unequivocal and effective reservations 
as will make clear the unconditional right of the United States to 
withdraw from the league upon due notice; as will provide that the 
United States shall assume no obligation to employ American soldiers 
or sailors unless Congress shall, by act or resolution, so direct; as will 
make it clear that-no domestic questions, such as the tariff and immi- 
gration, will be taken from the control of the United States, and that 
the United States shall be sole judge as to the interpretation of the 
Monroe doctrine. There must be no abridgment of the sovereignty of 
the Nation, of the control of its own domestic affairs, or of the mainte- 
nance of its national policies. 


COMMENDS SENATOR LODGE. 


“The Republican Party commends the broad and far-sighted siates- 
manship of its senior Senator, Henry Canor LODGE, whose experience, 
integrity, and wisdom continue to reflect honor upon the State, which 
is proud to regard him as its senior and foremost representative in the 
Congress of the United States, and heartily indorses his efforts to 
bring about prompt action on the treaty.” 


SENATOR HERO ov tae HOUR IN CONVENTION—ACCEPTS PLATFORM IN 
SPEECH THAT Srins Hearers—Bouxp ux Honor TO Wace BATTLE— 
DECLARES SHANTUNG ARTICLE MORALLY INDEFENSIBLE—POLITICAL 
ERROR— WOULD Give UNITED Srares EQUAL Votre—Says TREATY 
Can Nor Be HURRIED THROUGH SENATE Like A BRIDGE BILL. 


but there are a few words that I must say,” he began. 
have adopted that platform of principles without debate. With 
ment in regard to reseryation, it is needless to say that I am in full 
accord. I accept the platform. I have no desire to discuss it. But 
there is one single point on which, in simple honesty to you and to 
myself, I must make a statement. 

“The words are there, without amendment — ratification without 
amendment.’ That is the opinion of the convention—of the committee 
Urst, then of the convention. I did not contest it, but I must express 
my own opinion upon it, in justice to you as well as to myself. 

“T have already voted for amendments. I voted for the only amend- 
ments that have been pene by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
I voted for them as chairman of that committee, and I am bound, not 
only by custom, but also by honor, to keep faith with the committee. 
I can not reverse or change what has happened, even if I desired to, 
and I do not so desire, for I should not haye voted for the amendments 
— oy committee or the Senate on Thursday unless I thought they were 
right. 

AMENDMENT VS. RESERVATION. 


“Far too much emphasis is placed, I think—both in the Senate and 
elsewhere—on the difference between an amendment and a reservation. 
There is a difference, of course. But the amendment requires the assent 
of every signatory, and the argument is made that it would cause great 
delay—the reconvening of the conference. You can not reconvene it, 
ae has never adjourned,” he said, amid laughter. “It is sitting in 

aris now. 

“Every nation which signed the treaty is there fully represented to- 
day, and I had a letter from one of our delegates the other day saying 
he had hoped te get home at an earlier date, but saw no fospect of it 
yet. ‘They are still rearranging the map of Euro The Tur treaty 
is not yet made; the Bulgar treaty, so far as I know, is not yet made, 
As they are there on the ground, no great time would be wasted. 

“But I do not wish to argue that point. I wish merely to say to 
you that there are only two more amendments of consequence now be- 
fore the Senate, which I voted for in committee, which I reported to 
the Senate, One is the amendment striking out the provision regard- 
ing Shantung from the treaty. In the vi platform in which you have 
enbodied these words without amendment’ you have condemned Shan- 
tung yourselves. Three of our delegates to Paris protested against it. 
The President himself had no word in its favor. 
n to secure the adhesion of Ja . The Secretary of State 
testified on the stand that in his belief, even if it had been refused, 
Japan would have signed. The President said when we talked with him 
at the White House that he thought the Secretary of State was wrong. 


GREAT WRONG TO CHINA, 


“In the Shantung 8 we turned over the control of a great 
Province with nearly 40,000,000 people to Japan—turn over a great and 
friendly pee, le, a democratic people, who were allies and associates 
with us in the war against Germany, as was Japan. We take Shan- 
tung from China and d it over to Japan with an indefinite promise 
that some time sbe will turn it back. It is a great wrong. It is morally 
indefensible as well as politically shortsighted. 

Gentlemen of the convention, I must vote against Shantung, whether 
it be by amendment or by reservation, whenever it is presented to me 
I can not do otherwise. I would do it if I voted alone. Though I am 


drawing near the end, I will not leave as a legacy to my children and 


my grandchildren an apology for my having voted for the confirmation 
of a great wrong. 

“The other amendment is to give the United States an equal vote in 
the league with any other nation. I think perhaps it is an old-fashioned 
idea, but I think that at whatever council table the United States may sit 
her vote should be the equal of any other nation there. (‘ Massachu- 
setts will stand by you,’ cried a voice in the audience.) 

Just a few words about delay. Yes, there has been delay. It is 
nearly a year now since the armistice was signed, and seven months of 
that time with the treaty has been passed in Paris. What caused the 
delay? Attaching the league of nations to the treaty with Germany. 
If the treaty with Germany had been taken up and disposed of we should 
have had peace with Germany last April. That treaty as it is, with 
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the league of nations tied to it, came into the hands of the Foreign 
Relations Committee for aai on July 14. There it is,” 

holding up a bulky How many of you have read it? 
many of you have 85 article 1? Don't too many speak at ance. 


How 


CAN NOT uunnt THE SENATE. 
“Article 1 is the league of nations. That treaty, in 270 quarto pa 
was put into the hands of the committee on July 14. We had 45 work: ng 
5 ann. we sat on 37; the intervals were caused by the failure to ge 

e had 42 sittings. We d e peecerita to e 
hears with that treaty as rapidly ssible. Fidos 9 it to 
Senate on September 4. I have kept it before the Senate 
from that time to this, and gentlemen who think that the United 
better try it I am speaking of both sides—can be easily hurried had 

er try 
“The debate is just as much from one side as the other, and it is 
r errira right. This is the grea ee ever presented to 
the Senate of the United States—the q on of the future of the 
— the character of our Government. 
are enterin; 


tion of the 
the President of the United States. 


pressed. ut you can not hurry it; PR — not shove it through ; you 
1 dispose of it as if it were a bridge bill. That is impossible and 
wo! 


noe wate Kirie of nations. My idea of a league of nations was 
that we 5 start building on The Ha conventions, which did a 
great and good work. I wish to see, as Mr. Root himself N rar above 
all things, a codification of the international law which has been torn 
to pieces and cast to the winds by Germany. I wish to see the great 
feature of an international court ‘ith judges. Those are the purposes 
which the 1 should serve first. t have we got? We have got 
— document The Hague conventions, that never 
8 anyu about international law, and the only court is pushed 
in o one article, 
PURELY POLITICAL ALLIANCE. 
uestions before this league? Men ee 
them. It is a political alliance an 
member of the council and in the assem- 
the: ecessarily—I do pe 


Who decides the 


all—I * pot arn dge them a thing 
they have got—but they all get great ad * territory, in 
money, in commercial benefit. We have taker as ons I am proud 
of it. We ask nobody to guarantee our boundaries. ve have no terri- 
tory we want to pArA We have no commercial advantages we want 
to take. But as we ask nothing, surely we shall eae a right to say 
-what our burden shall be when we enter the 

“I am not disturbed by the c 3 isolation. Tou can not isolate 
the United States. It may be, as I heard an eloquent orator once say, 

that eminence is always paean It may be 2 — ze have a high level. 
But we shall have our share in the affairs of ‘orld. 

“Now I have told you briefly cine this scam political alliance. Here 
are the reservations—those you have ay antes = 3 in zour 
platform, for an agreement upon which I 
mer long. They are known by my name. ha 1 — mat been T inem to 
take less—I have not sought to get others, althongh others will no 
doubt be offered, 

RIGHT OF WITHDRAWAL. 


“The first refers to the right of withdrawal. 

could not withdraw at all. — on . 

of 1 ters ang of other perv * 

Sears ack W. a ane 0 
ears’ notice. But aera ‘to it’ a proviso that all 88 

Autles and all duties fulfilled, 

would have to be unanimous. 

“Under the rules of the league one vote could prevent withdrawal. 
The council is not only to see Ag acer we had fulfilled our aoe to 
the league, but, in case we asked to withdraw, whether we had fulfilled 
all our international obligations, and it would go over all our 2 — 
and ask whether we ae ept our faith. Now, we have never roken 
faith in a treaty, and I object to submitting the good faith of t Ute 
States on international matters to a council of nine members, of which 
we have one. 

“The next is Article X—the famous article which provides for a 

external a; sion of the territorial 


In tho first draft yon 


AS TO OBLIGATIONS, 


“This Article X guarantees every boundary in the world, and the 
political integrity of every country, and once decided by this treaty, 


they can never be chan 

“ Here is a case whi might ae very easily : Suppose China wanted 
to aid the people of Shantung who had risen in 8 against the 
Japanese Government—and it is a harsh government—we should be 
bound under that treaty to send troops a aid Ja to put down 
China. I can not consent to give to any other nations the power to 
enter into war or to send American soldiers and — — abroad ——— 
the consent of the American eg and their ae an ate in Con 

“The obligation, they say, 
can draw no distinctions between moral and 3 1 „ue 
United States sets her name to a treaty. except those 
under duress—like the one imposed on German 2 on moral ob- 
ligations, and I want it made clear as the sun igh t that no — — 
nations can ever order United States troops or United States ships 

here without the free action of Congress, untrammeled by any 
obligation. I will vote—I say it to eg frankly, for I have no secrets— 
I 1 vote to reject any treaty which contains a rad rovision that gives 
to foreign nations any possible control over the United States. 
DOMESTIC QUESTIONS, 

“Tlic next reservation covers domestic questions. There are contingen- 
cies in which the league would have the power to upon our 

domestic questions, and if we were a disputant we could not vote. I 
. will take only one example. I can never vote to t 5 — — 

to say who shall come into the United States. 2 

entrance is essential to any country, and the country which does — 


control admission to its citizenship and its shores is a subject and 
un conquered country, whether it is such by treaty or by arms. We 
can not assent to that. When the President—whose illness: we all 
deplore—presented the article about the Monroe doctrine to the con- 
ference he said it was new, and that was all he said. The ee 
of Great Britain explained—and it has never been econtradicted—that if 
any question ‘about the Monroe doctri rine arose under article 22 the 
league would decide. It is called ‘a regional understanding,’ It never 
has been an 9 Sae understanding requires more than one 
in international law. cy—it is all our own. We never 
asked anybody to 3 fe ave never asked anybody to share it. 
We have sustained it, and we eet to continue it, to have it our own 
doctrine, to be interpreted by us alone. 


ONLY WAY TO SAVE TREATY, 


“These are the reservations, When I studied the situation in Wash- 
on it became perf clear to me that that treaty could be saved in 

but one way, if it was to be saved at all, and that was by reservations. If 

os reservations I have described should fail to be put in, that treaty 

is dead. Three qays ago that would have merely my assertion, 
— Pie 1 three days ago as it is „to-day, but on Thursday we demon- 
8 

“The Fall amendments were simply intended to take our commis- 
sioners—out of 30 or 40 commissions to settle boundaries—to take 
them out of the commissions In regard to business which did not con- 
cern us which were not vital. They will all be covered in the reserva- 
tions. The first one was a very unimportant one, and, in a full Sen- 
ate, even that amendment had 34 votes. If anyone takes the peels 
to calculate one-third of a and then add two to 32, he will find 
there were two more than a third. The next one showed y on a full 
vote of the Senate, and the last one, which involved troops in S! 
we have just sent two regiments to see to the plebiscite—that one on a 
full vote of the Senate would have shown 41 votes. 


OBTAINED AN AGREEMENT, 


“If those amendments, all to be covered by reservation, received 
such votes as that, what chance do you think that treaty has unless 
the reservations l have described are made? There would be nearly 
half the Senate voting against it without the reservations. People 
forget what is the truth with many Senators to-day on this ques- 
— 5 They do not care a straw what becomes of them or their for- 

; personaily, they have been deaf and are deaf to cries of party 
. either for or against. They believe, rightly or wrongly, 
down in the depths of their being, that that treaty as it stands puts 
America in danger. ‘They will not let it live unless it is safe for 
the United States. 

“There are men there, strong men, too, who would kill it at all 
hazards. I have stood there trying to get an K rao gt gentle on —— four 
reservations. I think I have succeeded oes y, and if those 
— are adopted the 8 will be saved—saved 3 y with not more 

one amendment. Why, Mr. Taft has come out t st week, 
— g the President’s oes and urging the adoption of reserva- 
tions. 155 they must be real reservations—they must mean something. 
Shams—“' interpretive” shams. The purpose of a reservation is dis- 
tinet from an amendment in that it applies to the reserving bomen 
K. 4 it takes the reserving power out so far as the reservation defines 
Those ee ee 2 1 — the United States safe. They must 
ey W 8 


NEVER A PARTY QUESTION. 


“This is not a erty kue e never has been, can not be. It is an 
American See aay t th e, aS the discussions have gone 
on, we have t o-day practically” al all Republican Senators agreeliig on 
these reservations, of the national committee is for 
them; an overwhelming number of the members of the national com- 
mittee are for them. Í am getting telegrams day by day from State 
committees all over the country who are for Even Mr. Taft 
has found them necessary, and the 8 of Massachusetts, in 
my judgment, are strongly for them, t 

„One word more and I have done. “The fight I have made has been 
in the interests of America, in the interests of the United States. If 

have gone too far, that is the height of my offending, and I would 
rather go -wo far in defense of the interests of the United States than 

wish for peace—no one more than myself. No one who has had to 
take the dread responsibility of declaring war can ever want anything 
but paas But that a great and d name is not — — 


— real reservations. 


unhappy purposes, as a cover for evil met The hi 

of nie fe is the religious aspiration by which he “tries to 1 if * 
earth to heaven. And yet what crimes, what wars, what tions 
from the 3 of man's recorded history have been made the name 


of religion 
LEAGUE ENDANGERS INDEPENDENCE. 


“A great French woman 25 are told, stood on the guillotine in 1 
French Revolution and sal id, ‘ , liberty, what es are committed in 


thy name.’ There is no —— impulse in the human heart. no finer 
pn than liberty. ‘Tacitus, the t Latin —— ar in his ‘ Life 
of Agricola,’ puts into the mouth of a British chieftain to rouse 


his people apa the Roman Empire the words, said of the Romans, 
t They make a solitude and call it peace.“ That is one bad method by 
which to get eg There are others almost equally bad. 

“There may be bad methods for a noble purpose. I know thousands 
of good men and —.— who desire pea the peace of the world, who 
ask for this 1 ne, but who have not stop to study it. This league, 
this political alliance, as it stands, will, my judgment, cause more 
wars than would have ever come without it. But however this ma be, 
it is certain that it will 2 the welfare, the sovereignty, and the 
inde ndence of the United St. 

e can do more for the world, strong, free, disinterested, Sean we 
can by tangling ourselves in every quarrel in Europe. ‘They the 
world looks to us. The world looked to us in 1917. Did we Fail? We 
went in and obry the wavering scale. No league sent us there. The 
United States will always go to the defense of human liberty and 
civilization. Under the pressure of the great menace of German 
autocracy, I helped to — the United States on that mission. On a 
like demand I would do it again, much as I hate war. But I will not, 
revent it, have my beloved 3 tangled in every petty 

rope. e shall be better liked by ty rhc to 2 — 
if we are true to ourselves. That is not selfis! Pech yon 
Unita States strong, keep her free, keep her 3 It 
that is the best ce we cin render to the peace of the world, ee 


servi 
when the United States fails, the world aud peace fail with her.” 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTURBANCE, 


- Mr. SHERMAN. I present an editorial from the Manufac- 
turers’ News, of Chicago, relating to some labor agitation. I 
ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

{From the Manufacturers’ News.] 
“ WHY SHOULD THEY BE TOLERATED. 

“Why a few people are permitted to create the industrial 
disturbance that now exists in this country without being 
locked up is something no man can answer. Such is the case, 
however, and as long as such conditions do obtain it is the duty 
of every decent citizen to recognize his obligation to the com- 
munity, put his shoulder to the wheel and do his part toward 
maintaining peace and quiet. We have had all the ‘safe for 
democracy’ talk we want. We would like to see some kind 
of a government where each citizen recognizes the right of 
each and every other citizen; a government where property and 
the individual rights of each and every other citizen are recog- 
nized, and a government that gives protection. 

“The Fitzpatricks, and the Fosters, and the Gompers, and 
their kind of people are a very small portion of the community. 
Why should they be tolerated? Why should they have the 
power to stop a great business like the steel industry, starve 
u lot of people, break up homes, ruin families, deprive babies 
of their milk, and bring on as much distress and suffering as 
the plague brought to the children of Israel? Yet Mr. Fitz- 
patrick has the entree to the Executive Mansion. He is recog- 
nized by other public officials and men in authority and yet, 
politically, he can not lift a pound, There is not a politician 
of any note in the State of Illinois who gives 2 cents for what 
John Fitzpatrick thinks or does from a political standpoint. 

“He was brought before the bar of the house of the Illinois 
Generaly Assembly a few years ago, sputtered and stewed, made 
threats—and never carried out one of them. No one was de- 
feated. No one was the worse off and Fitzpatrick was forced 
to take his medicine like a spoiled child. In Illinois, from a 
political standpoint, he is a joke and a shining example of the 
biblical saying, that a prophet is not withont honor save in 
his own country.” 

STRIKE OF STEEL WORKERS, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, in a recent issue of the Wash- 
ington Post appeared the following Associated Press dispatch, 
which I will read: 

PITTSBURGH, PA., October 3, 1929. 

While the virtual deadlock continued to-day in the steel strike in the 
Pittsburgh district, leaders of the organized workers were making plans 
10 finance A praon struggle. 

The 24 internatiónal presidents of the unions involved in the strike 
will meet with the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor at Washington Monday for the purpose of reigns y pisn for the 
paying of strike benefits, it was announced at national headquarters 
here. The federation is expected to levy assessments on all its members 
fo aid the benefit fund, it was stated. The individual international 
Palot r Hang reported to have large defense funds available for paying 

The average benefit paw by some unions is $7 per week for single 
men and $0 for married men, H. C, Hughes, international president of 
the coopers’ union, said. The amount varies in the different unions, 
He estimated that $2,000,000 per week will be necessary to cover the 
benefit fund. 

From this article I suppose that every Federal employee who 
is a member of the Federal Employees’ Union, which is affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, will soon be paying 
money that he has drawn from the taxpayers of the country, 
through the United States Government, to keep up a strike 
which is actively led in part by William Z. Foster, who was 
recently, if, indeed, he be not now, a notorious syndicalist, revo- 
lutionist, and enemy of organized government and of all orderly 
society. 

It was testified recently, I understand, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia that the police forces of 37 
cities in this country wre now unionized and affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, If this article be true—and I 
suppose it is, coming from an authentie source—I assume that 
very soon each one of the policemen of the police forces of those 
37 cities of the United States will be contributing money to 
maintain a strike and maintain industrial unrest and disorder, 
led by a man who has been yery recently an acknowledged enemy 
of all organized government, and it is generally believed that he 
has not changed his heart on that subject any more than he has 
changed the color of his skin, and that he is now just what he 
was recently, in that respect. I do not believe he has changed 
à particle, and I think few others, if any, believe it. 

I see the steel strike is resulting in riot, lawlessness, and de- 
fiance of the duly censtituted authority of the land; that the 
United States armed forcos have heen called out in two States 
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Indiana and Illinois—to preserve the peace and to defend peace- 
able people against the attacks of strikers who resort to law- 
lessness, Yet if this article be true—and I have no doubt it is— 
the policemen who are affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor and every employee of the Government who belongs to 
the Federal Employees’ Union, which is affiliated with the Amerl- 
can Federation of Labor, will soon be paying taxpayers’ money, 
which they have drawn through appropriations by law, to sup- 
port those strikers who are indulging in rioting, lawlessness, 
and disorder, and who are led by a man who was very recently, 
if he is not now, an enemy of this Government and of all or- 
ganized society. 

I simply mention these matters in order to call attention to 
some of the results of the unionization of Federal employees 
when affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, and 
especially to the result of policemen being affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The police force of the District 
of Columbia is now affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor; it has a charter from that organization, and the affiliation 
is complete. It is true a good many of the policemen, doubting 
the wisdom of the action, have withdrawn, but I am informed 
the majority of them remain affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and, based on this information, I suppose that 
those policemen of the District of Columbia who are now affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor will very soon be 
contributing money out of their pockets, which Congress has 
voted to them, taxpayers’ money, in order to keep up this indus- 
trial unrest, this disturbance, this strike, which is led by a man 
who is generally believed to be just as much an enemy of this 
Government and of organized society to-day as he ever was— 
William Z. Foster, acknowledged former syndicalist and revo- 
lutionist, now active in the steel strike, which, in my opinion, 
is one of the most unjustifiable strikes which was ever precipl- 
tated upon the American people. 


PEACE TREATY AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, on yesterday morning the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock], with the consent of 
the Senate, had inserted in the Recorp several pages of a tele- 
gram sent to him by the California branch of the League to 
Enforce Peace. I now send to the desk a letter received from 
that organization by a constituent of mine and ask that the Sec- 
retary may read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


“ LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE, 
“New York, September 29, 1919. 
“To friends of the league of nations: 

“Tn the past the nations of the world have been organized for 
war; the league of nations proposes to organize them for peace. 
It proposes to substitute the rule of international justice for the 
rule of force. Without the league of nations the world faces 
a crushing race of armaments, another war more destructive 
than all former wars, and the suicide of civilization. 

“ And yet in the face of these alternatives the league is now 
facing a bitter partisan attack in the United States Senate. 
The next few weeks must decide whether or not the United States 
shall enter the league of nations, whether or not, indeed, there 
shall be a’ league of nations; for as the opposing Senators them- 
selves have said, ‘ Without us the league is a wreck, and all the 
gains from a victorious peace are imperiled.’ 

There must be courageous action. Public opinion in every 
State must be organized and trained on Washington. The cam- 
paign must go on until the Senate vote on ratification is taken. 

“All this will require funds, immediate and adequate. We are 
going ahead with our work, confident that the real patriots of 
America—those who understand why our country fought this 
war—will rally to the call. Are you one of them? 

“ We are not asking you to sign a pledge card; the time is too 
short for that. Won't you send your check to-day? Next month 
may be too late. 

“Yours, very truly, 


“ HERBERT S. HOUSTON, 
“ Treasurer.” 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the “suicide of civiliza- 
tion ” is, of course, of some interest, but I think comparatively 
slight as compared to the “ coin“; certainly the exhortation to 
send a check to-day is extremely interesting. That communica- 
tion was preceded by a telegram which I will now ask the Secre- 
tary to read. This league lets no grass grow under its feet, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 

“New YORK, September 17, 1919. 

“Personal and confidential. 

“Humanity, commerce, industry, labor, and the whole social 
order need immediate ratification of the peace treaty and the 
covenant of the league of nations. It is vitally important that 
you shall communicate with your Senators, preferably by tele- 
graph, urging them to ratify promptly and unreservedly. If 
you have already dove so, do it again in a positive and conclu- 
sive manner, get others to do the same. This is the time for us 
to strike straight from the shoulder with all our strength behind 
the blow. There is no time fo lose. 

“ LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE.” 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if you have done it al- 
ready, “hit em again.” Mr. President, here is the sequel. 
They do not “ weary in well-doing,” and it is profitable to the 
telegraph companies, I have no doubt. I ask that the Secretary 
read the telegram which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read the telegram. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“New York, October 2, 1919. 
“Mr. EDWIN BINNEY, 
Found Beach, Conn.: 

“The League to Enforce Peace — William Howard Taft, presi- 
dent, A. Lawrence Lowell, chairman—is conducting an active 
and necessarily expensive campaign to secure an expression of 
public opinion that will compel ratification of the peace treaty 
without reservations that would require resubmission to the 
Paris conference or a separate treaty with Germany. Will you 
not help the cause by a substantial contribution? 

HET S. Houston, 
“ Treasurer, 
“ GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 
“Vance MCCORMICK, 
“CLEVELAND H. DODGE, 
“Oscar S. STRAUS, 
“ Finance Committee.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, of course it is neces- 
sarily “very expensive,” but such poor men as Cleveland H. 
Dodge and Mr. Straus have to be helped out in time of trouble. 
I ask the Secretary to read the response of my constituent to 
that pathetic appeal. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


“THE LEAGUE ro ENFORCE PEACE, 
“ Bush Terminal Sales Building, New York: 
I'm strongly opposed to league of nations covenant unless it 
be properly amended to protect America. 
“ If quick action is necessary, suggest you appeal to President 
Wilson to remove his objections to proper amendments. 
“EDWIN BINNEY.” 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. They will not take no for an answer, Mr. 
President, so they come again. This is the way the money 
they ask for is being spent. I ask the Secretary to read the 
communication I send to the desk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


“ LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE, 
“New York, October 3, 1919. 


“My Dear Mr. BIXXET: This is to confirm the telegram of 
our finance committee, as follows: 3 

“<The League to Enforce Peace—William Howard Taft, 
president, A. Lawrence Lowell, chairman—is conducting an ac- 
tive and necessarily expensive campaign to secure an expres- 
sion of public opinion that will compel ratification of the peace 
treaty without reservations that would require resubmission to 
the Paris conference or a separate treaty with Germany. Will 
you not help the cause by a substantial contribution? Herbert 
S. Heuston, treasurer; George W. Wickersham, Cleveland H. 
Dodge, Vance McCormick, Oscar S. Straus, finance committee, 
Bush Terminal Sales Building, New York? 

“The alternative to a, league of nations is a crushing race 
for armament, another war more destructive than all former 
wars, and the suicide of civilization. The crisis is at hand. 
We must act quickly, and trust that you will send us the larg- 
est check convenient by return mail. 

“We need your help and cooperation at this time if we are 
to overcome the vast amount of studied and intentionally con- 
fusing misinformation with which the country is being flooded 
regarding the provisions and working of the league of nations 
as organized in the Paris covenant. All this will require funds, 


immediate and adequate. We can go ahead with our work 
only as those who understand why our country fought this war 
rally to the call. 

* Yours, very truly, HERBERT S. Houston, 
\ _.... “Treasurer, 


“Mr. EpwWIN BINNEY, 
“South Beach, Conn.” 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it is too bad, the rate at 
which civilization is committing suicide. I thought, once dead, 
it would stay put; but no; the “ suicide of civilization” has be- 
come a weekly occurrence. Mr. President, I have another letter 
written by Mr. Binney to me, which I ask the Secretary to read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


“New Lonk, October 6, 1919. 
Hon. Frank B. BRANDEGEE, 
“United States Senator, 
“Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


“My Dear Sm: While I presume you have seen all this 
stuff, I am handing you the circular letter, folder, etc., from 
the League to Enforce Peace, which followed the telegrams I 
mailed to you on the 4th instant. 

“Very truly, yours, Epwtn BINNEY.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it is very edifying to 
observe public opinion in the process of being manufactured by 
the contributions of patriotic and deluded citizens. I do not 
know how many people in other parts of the country have been 
taken into camp by this persistent and expensive propaganda, 
but I think there are a few in my section of the country who 
estimate this sort of an appeal at about what it is worth. For 
the people who contribute their hard-earned money to this sort 
of scheme I have little sympathy, because if their money is not 
taken from them by this organization they are sure to have it 
taken from them by somebody else. It helps the telegraph 
companies and the printers and stationers. Col. Sellers said 
that there was “a sucker born every minute,” and I presume 
the birth rate in that line continues uniform. I judge it must, 
from the constant output of this sort of literature. 

Mr. President, we are all familiar with the character of propa- 
ganda. Hardly a measure comes before the Senate that some- 
body does not appoint himself a solicitor of funds to ask the 
“come on” people who are scattered throughout the country to 
please help finance the propaganda. So far as I am concerned 
I shall pay no more attention to this matter ; but I simply wanted 
the Senate and the country to realize that this sort of stuff, as 
my constituent so well calls it, will not change a vote in this 
body. Votes in the Senate are not affected in that way. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to add some- 
thing to the Senator’s statement. Connecticut is not the only 
sufferer from this foray. My own mails are filled with litera- 
ture of the same kind. It all makes frantic appeals for instant 
contributions to relieve a depleted exchequer. It varies in the 
form of circular letters, telegrams, and typed letters, but It all 
amounts to the same thing—that they are in urgent need of 
funds, and now. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I send to the desk, 
and ask to have read, a telegram which explains itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Senator SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in cong tion 
assembled, representing a membership and constituency of 500, do declare 
in favor of a league of nations as the most feasible plan to prevent 
wur and promote the Christian 9 and brotherhood for which 
Christ can His Church stand. We therefore urge our Representatives 
in Congress to vote to ratify the peace covenant, thus taking immediate 
steps in the name of God and humanity to allay the unsettled condi- 
tion now confronting the world. " 


Mesa, ARIZ., October 6, 1919. 


First METHODIST CHURCH, 
W. R. STEWART, 

Special Committceman, 
D. II. Rem, Pastor, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in explanation of the 
resolution of the church in Arizona that the Senator from Ari- 
zona has just introduced, in order to show the origin of it, and 
that it was not altogether spontaneous interest in the league of 
nations on the part of that congregation, I submit and ask to 
have read a letter from the national committee on the churches 
and the moral aims of the war, signed by Henry Atkinson, 
secretary. I will say that this, also, will explain the flood of 
letters and telegrams from ministers throughout the country 
on this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
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The Secretary read: as follows: ~ 


NATIONAL., COMMITTEE. ON THE CHURCHES AND 
MORAL. AIMS OF THE WAR, 
Veto York, September , 1919. 
Dran Six AND BROTHER: This Sarte Mew you undoubtedly know, 
carried on a very extensive cam in behalf of the war. It has 
been clear from the very hrs that the war would not be won, 
and the moral aims for which it was fought achieved, until a league 
of nations is established. A determined effort is now being made, 
however. within the United States Senate: to defeat this necessary 


en 

Public sentiment alone will convince our Senators that America is 
resolved to heip put an end to war by helping to control the forces 
which make war inevitable. 8 

It would, seem that the churches. had done everything possible to 
impress the Senate with their determination to have the covenant 
adopted, but in the present 1 we feel that Ven Eh make one 
final effort. Anything less than this would be to L short of our 


duty. 
There are four things which can be done: whicli will be of inestimable 
valne in this crisis, and which may turn the scale and save tue cove- 


nant: 
(1) Write to your two Senators and: send a: copy of the letter to 
the Hon, Hexry Cavor Lopar. chairman of the Foreign. Relations Com- 


mittee. Make your letter brief but emphatic, asking for y rati» 
fication of the peace treaty. inciuding the cow nant for a league of 
partons witbont any amendments which would send the treaty back to 
"aris. 

(2) Influence at least 10 of your most influential friends to do the 
same thing. 

(3) Arrange for a community meeting or a meeting in your church, 
where the matter may be discussed, and a new set of resolutions 
2 to be sent to the Scuntors and to the Hon. Henry Caner 
GE. 

(4) Preach one more sermon on the subject. 

Inclosed you win find copy of statements 
bodies and w leaflet by Dr. Frank Crane. 

Fam also inciosing a postal card asking for your siguature and per- 
mission to use it in a monster petition that is to be sent to Congress, 
If you will sign this card and mail it so that it will reach me by re- 
turn mail. we shall very. greatly. appreciate your cooperation. 

Yourn, in behalf of a league of nations, 
Henny A. ATKINSON, Seereters: 


P: S.— Please sign and mail the inclosed postal card at once, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am very glad the Sena- 
tor from Washington hus had this letter inserted in the RECORD; 
because I am glad to Know tliat a new organized effort is being 
made among the churches of the country for this great purpose. 
It is very true that religious sentiment may be overwhelmingly 
in support of a measure and yet may not make itself felt 
without an organized effort. Even the great work of the Red 
Cross and the universally supported work of selling bonds dur- 
ing the war had to be organized; and so it seems to be neces- 
Sary in this case to make an effort to show what the real re- 
ligious sentiment of the people is on this great moral question 
now before the country. The Senator from Washington has 
done a distinct service in showing that an organized effort is 
now being made among the churches to develop the sentiment. 

One thing is very evident. There will be no organized effort 
among the churches of the country to oppese the league of na- 
tions. There is not enough sentiment of that sort to organize; 
and the fact that the churches are being appealed to to organize 
anew. for this great work is very good evidence that the senti- 
ment is there. It may not reach some of the Senators here who 
have made up their minds to stand through thick and thin, but 
it is going to show and it is going to be shown in the future 
development of sentiment on this subject in this country. 

Mr. President, it is not only the churches, but it is the women 
of the country, it is the business men: of the country, it is the 
laboring interests of the country, it is the public-spirited senti- 
ment of the country, that is making itself felt, and it will make 
itself felt more and more the longer this fight lasts. I send to 
the desk a telegram from the Woman's Club. of Central Ken- 
tucky, whieh I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

LEXINGTON, KY., October 6, 1919. 


mado hy leading chureh 


Hon. G. M. Hircucogk,. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

At the opening session: of the Woman's Club of Central Kentucky, the 
following resolution war passed: ; 

“ Resolved, That the Woman's Club of Central Kentucky request the 
United States Senate to ratify without delay and without amendment 
the peace treaty and the covenant of the league of nations, and that a 
telegram to that effect be sent to HENRY CABOT LODGE, leader of the 
majority, and to G. M. Hirencock, leader of the minority- of the 
United States Senate.” 

Mrs. SAMUEL HANPTON HALLEY, 
President. 
Miss N. ISABEL SCHMIDT, 
J Recording Seerctary. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it is very significant that 
these various organizations; representing the various elements 
of society, are speaking for the league of nations, and nowhere 
against it. Everywhere it is: the women speaking for the 
league of nations; everywhere it is the churches speaking for 
the league of nations; everywhere it is the business organiza- 
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tions like- the: chambers: of commerce speaking for the Teague 
of nations; everywhere it is the labor organizations speaking 
for the: league of nations, and the bar associations, All of 
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the high-class. and intellectual and vital organizations. of the 
country, wherever they speak, speak. for the league of nations 
and for the ratification of the treaty.. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed as a 
Senate document the various addresses of the President on his 
recent trip, already printed in the Recorp: I ask to have them 
printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Is therd any objection? The Chair 
hears. none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr.. President, in reply I should like 
to say to the Senator from Nebraska that my purpose in intro- 


‘ducing: the appeal from Mr. Atkinson, secretary of the Church 


Union on the Moral Aims of the War, was to show that this 
sentiment which is being: expressed im telegrams. and resolu- 
tions from church congregations: and ministers is not indica- 
tive of any interest in the league of netions. or any informa- 
tion in regard: tœ the contents of the covenant for a league of 
nations. on the part of those persons who: are communicating 
these telegrams and resolutions, but that on the contrary it is 
n manufactured propaganda, that it is being sent in at the 
request of this permanent organization, of which the Church 
Peace Union founded: by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whose name 
appears on the letterheads, is one of the principal agencies; 
that it is in response to requests sent ouf by a. paid official, 
who is not œ minister of the gospel in: the sense that he is 
preaching the gospel in a church, but who is a mam who earns 
his living by the activities of this organization, and that it is 
in response to his appenl from that one central source that this 
great propaganda has manifested itself. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, in partial answer to what 
the Senator says, E want to call his attention to the fact. that 
it was necessary, even in organizing the Red Cross for the great 
work that it performed, to spend! money on organization. It 
was necessary to organize and pay men in selling bonds of the 
United States in that great campaign: No organization that 
can be nation wide can be operated without the oxpenditure of 
money. 

I received a telegram yesterday giving important news from 
Culifornia—a telegram comprising nearly 2.000 words. That 
had to be paid for by somebody. What is done is done openly; 


: what is done is done legitimately and very properly. 


I want to say to the Senator, in conclusion, if he wants to 
see the organized effort against the league of nations. let him 
look at the socialist and anarehist meetings of the country, the 
Bolshevik meetings of the country, the newspapers published in 
the interest of the anarchists and! socialists and Bolshevists of 
the United States. Every one of them, without exception, is 
fighting the league of nations. They are his allies. They are 
his organs in this fight. 

Mr. POINDENTER. Mr. President, the Senator talked a 
great deal about the Bolsheviki and itis not very long sinee he 
was talking: about the pro-Germans being opponents of the 
league: It seems. to be quite a bold attitude for a Senator to 
take who, while the fighting was good between the Allies and 
Germany, was doing what he could to retard it instead of for- 
warding it, at least up to the point where the United States 
declared’ war; who on various occasions introduced bills and 
resolutions im Congress for the purpose of thwarting the efforts 
of our allies in their war with Germany and to cut off the sup- 
plies of munitions that were necessary for them in order to 
curry on the war; whe declared on various oecasions in Con- 
gress that he sympathized with the Germans, and on other 
occasions that he was neutral in this war; who was not con- 
spicuous at any time, even after we entered the war, in this great 
campaign that he speaks of, which was carried on for the pur- 
pose of waging it to a victorious conclusion, He only becomes 
prominent in his anti-Germanism and his denunciation of pro- 
Germanism after the fight is over, after the victory. has been 
won. 

There is always & certain type of men who safely place theni- 
selves on the very outskirts of a figbt while the fight is going on, 
to observe, apparently, how it is going, and after it is over they 
immediately take the center of the stage-and become exceedingly 
belligerent. 

I remember also, while this great contest for civilization that 
the Senator from Nebraska speaks of was being waged, when 
one of the nations that were allied in the struggle against Ger- 
many abandoned the fight, made peace with Germany, and de- 
serted its allies; those who are now advocating continued ani- 
mosity toward Germany, who are Jaunching their philippies 
against pro-Germans and Bolshevisis, leaders, I may sax. in 
this movement for a league of nations, were culogizing the Bol- 
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sheviks, were then proposing that we should make peace with 
Germany ourselves on the same terms that the Bolsheviks made 
peace with them, quoting the language of the Bolsheviks, saying 
that the terms that they stated were the terms which appealed 
to reasonable men everywhere. 

It is quite enlightening to refresh our minds on the attitude 
of these gentlemen by looking back over the records of Con- 
gress for a few months, comparing their attitude when the war 
was on with their attitude after the war is won. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator's reply is no answer to my 
statement that all the Bolshevists of the country, all the an- 
archists of the country, all the lawless elements of the country, 
are opposing this league of nations. 

The Senator has charged me with being pro-German. He 
has charged me with not being a sincere supporter of the war. 
The Senator should remember that it was I who conducted the 
fight here in the Senate for the resolution for armed neutrality. 
The Senator should remember that it was I who conducted 
through to its passage the resolution declaring war on Ger- 
many. The Senator has no ground for saying that during 
the war which has passed I did not support the war to the 
uttermost of my strength, doing everything that I could to add 
to the efficiency of our departments fighting the war. The 
Senator knows that very well. 

The Senator knows very well also that I have not charged 
him with being pro-German. I am talking about socialism 
and anarchy and Bolshevism organized to defeat this league of 
nations, not only in the United States but in every country in 
the world. 

The Senator lugs in here the question of my reeord before 

‘the war. It is true that I did not get into the war until Con- 
gress voted the war. It is true that I was not a participant in 
the war when the United States was neutral. I steod for the 
neutrality of the United States, and I stood for it in my own 
way, independently. But when it came time for the United 
States to act, the Senator knows very well that I was one of 
those who did act here in the Senate, and I think the Senator 
will not find another Senator who acted more promptly or more 
energetically. He simply drags in now the charge of pro-Ger- 
manism, when I have not talked about pro-Germanism, I have 
not denounced Germany. I have not charged anybody with 
pro-Germanism. The time has passed to be either pro-German 
or pro-British. Now is the time when the question is whether 
we are going to stand for peace, a peace settlement that is 
going to be permanent. 

I repeat my assertion that all the splendid elements of. this 
country, the religious element, the high professional element, 
the organized working element, the organized women of the 
country, the organized laboring. element of the country, all the 
organizations of the country that are nonpartisan and strug- 
gling for the good of the country, have spoken. : 

The Senator says we are organizing them. Why does not the 
Senator and some of the bitter-end fighters against this 
treaty seek to organize them? It can not be done, because the 
overwhelming sentiment of the country among all those non- 
partisan organizations is for the league, and they know it. 
They can not organize them; they can not appeal to them. The 
influence that they can appeal to, and the only organizations 
in this country they can appeal to, are uncompromising, bitter 
partisanship, the anarchists, the Bolshevists, and the lawless 
elements of the country, which, like the lawless elements of all 
other countries, are against any effort to stabilize government 
and make the peace settlement secure and permanent. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether he included the Friends of Irish Freedom in the list 
of imposing organizations mentioned by him? T did not quite 
catch whether he did. z 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I did not include that. I will be very 
glad to include it if the Senator has any evidence. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have no evidence. I was interested in 
knowing whether he had included them in the brilliant galaxy 
of associations that had indorsed the league. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter which I send to the desk be read. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Cnicaaco, III, October 3, 1919, 
“The Hon. Memini MCCORMICK, 
(united States Senator, 
“ Washington, D. C. 

*TionouarLe Sin: Propaganda which seems quite, unfair is 
being. earried on by an organization calling itself ‘The Na- 
tional Committe ou the Churches and the Moral Aims of the 


War’ As a clergyman, I have received some communications 
from this committee, and inclose one just received, thinking 
you might be especially interested in it, and that possibly some 
counterpropaganda in favor of the proposed amenaments to 
the league document might be carried on. 

“I was at the Auditorium at the meeting on the league of 
nations over which you presided, and greatly admire the 
splendid stand which you and your colleagues have taken, 

* Respectfully, yours, 
“PERCY W. STEPHENS.” 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I send-up another letter 
from a clergyman, one of a great many, and ask that the last 
paragraph be read. 8 i 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“T mn a Christian minister, but I would rather give up my 
church, take a gun and fight than see fhe United States knuckle 


‘down to the present half-baked ‘covenant.’ My best wishes to 


you in your efforts to secure a square deal for China and for 
the United States, 
“Very sincerely, yours, 
“ EDWARD J. WEBSTER.” 

Mr. MceCORMICK. Mr. President, I merely wish to call the 
attention of Senators who have received copies of these letters 
of the League to Enforce Peace and of the National Com- 
mittee on Churches and the Moral Aims of the War to the 
duplication, the overlapping, of the naines of the distinguished 
gentlemen who are on the staff of the two organizations, Hon. 
William H. Taft, Alton B. Parker, Hamilton Holt, Sydney 
Gulick, of pro-Japanese fame. The same gentlemen patrioti- 
cally enough, earnestly enough, generously enough, are engaged 
in the organization of the League to Enforce Peace and the 
National Committee on the Churches. They are within their 
rights, availing themselves of the funds supplied to them by 
other patriotic gentlemen, like Mr. Lamont and his colleagues 
in that house. ‘ Those of us who differ from the proponents 
of the lengue have not the financial resources to carry on this 
tremendous propaganda; but I venture to state that other 
Senators have received, as I have, letters from very many 
clergymen objecting to the propaganda as carried on. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
inadvertently referred to the bar association of the Nation 
twice in his eloquent remarks. I assume he referred to the 
American Bar Association, which is the great national bar 
associution of the Nation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not really refer to the national bar 
association, because I understood it was only the executive 


committee of that association which reported in favor of the 


league. 

Mr. SPENCER. May I say to the Senator that he is mistaken 
about the executive committee. The fact of the matter is 
that the president of the association, perhaps without authority, 
appointed an independent committee of five to make a report 
on the league of nations. This committee of five reported three 
in favor of a league of nations and two opposed to it. One of 
the three, at the meeting of the bar association in Boston, 
which I had the pleasure of attending, was prompt in telling 
me that he did not agree with the report which he had signed 
with a majority of the committee. When that report came 
before the association, the association promptly refused to con- 
sider it, and postponed the entire matter for a year, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TRAMMELL presented a petition of sundry citizens of 


Tampa, Fla., praying for the ratification of the proposed league 
of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hastings, 
Starke, Baldwin, and Palatka, all in the State of Florida, pray- 
ing for Government regulation of the meat-packing industry, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

Mr. PENROSE. I present a memorial from the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade opposing the so-called Plumb plan for the 
ownership and management of the railroads of the country. I 
move that it be referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Croswell, Mich., and a petition of sundry citizens of Dimondale, 
Mich., praying for the ratification of the proposed league of 
nations treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 697, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Kalkaska, Mich., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty unless 
amended to meet certain requirements, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 
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He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 431, Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen of America, of Bay City, Mich., and 
a petition of the Odd Fellows Lodge, of Bay City, Mich, pray- 
ing for the granting of a Liberty bond to each discharged sol- 
dier, sailor, and marine for every month of service, which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Iron Post, No, 17, American 
Legion, of Iron River, Mich., praying for an investigation into 
the alleged unnecessary wrongs inflicted against officers and 
soldiers of the American Expeditionary Forces, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, of Lansing, Mieh., praying for 
an investigation into the recent race riots throughout the 
country, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Common Council of Detroit, 
Mich., praying for an increase in the salaries of postal employees, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Artesian Chapter No, 
253, Order of the Eastern Star, of Artesia, Calif, and a peti- 
tion of the Parent Teachers’ Association, of Burbank, Calif., 
praying for the ratification of the proposed league of nations 
treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 


Black Rock, Ark.. praying that a tax be placed on the importa- 
tion of pearl buttons, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finanee. 

. Mr. NEWBERRY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., praying for the ratification of the pro- 
posed lengne of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, of Lansing, Mich., praying 
for an investigation into the recent race riots in the United 
States, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Common Council of De- 
troit, Mich., praying for an increase in the salaries of postal 
employees, whieh was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 151) to provide additional compensation for employees of 
the Postal Service and making an appropriation therefor, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 253) 
thereon. 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2323) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to repeal section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States,” reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 254) thereon. 

Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1356) for the relief of Patrick Savage, 
reported adversely thereon, and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

ISSUANCE OF SECURITIES. 


Mr. OWEN. On September 26 I reported favorably from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 88) to amend an act entitled “An aet to provide further 
for the national security and defense, and, for the purpose of 
assisting in the prosecution of the war, to supervise the issuance 
of securities, and for other purposes,“ which is now on the cal- 
endar, being Order of Business No. 187. I desire at this time to 
submit, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, a report 
to aecompany the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will he placed 
printed. 

THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. From the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads I report back favorably, with an amendment, the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) to provide additional eom- 
pensation for employees of the Postal Service and making an 
appropriation therefor, and I submit the majority and minor- 
ity reports thereon. 

I desire to say that to-morrow morning, or as soon thereafter 
an possible, I shall call up this joint resolution for considera- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 


= POSTAL SERVICE IN HAWAI. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. From the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads I report back favorably, with amendments, the bill 
(H. R. 7972) to improve the administration of the Postal Sery- 
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ice in the Territory of Hawaii, ang I submit a report (No. 252) 
thereon. This is an emergency measure brought to our atten- 
tion by the Postmaster General and calls for no appropriation. 
I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is mere any objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, in line 4, after the words “ Islands of 
Hawaii,” to insert “in Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands,” and 
in line 6, after the word “ Honolulu,” to insert “San Juan and 
Charlotte Amalie, respectively,” and at the end of the bill to 
insert the following proviso: “ Provided, That the Postmaster 
General be authorized to fix the salary of the postmaster at 
Honolulu at not to exceed $4,000 per annum,“ so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Postmaster General is hereby directed 
to establish in the Islands of Hawaii in Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, under appropriate regulations to be prescribed by him, such 
branch offices, nonaccounting offices, or stations of Honolulu. San 
Juan, and Charlotte Amalie, respectively, as in his judgment may be 
necessary to improve the service and as may be required for the 
convenience ef the publie: Provided, however, That such branches, nen- 
accounting offices, and stations shall be conducted under the name of 
the existing post offices affected so as to maintain the identity of the 
offices concerned: Prorided, That the Postmaster General be author- 
ized to fix the salary of the postmaster at Honolulu at not to exceed 
$4,000 per annum. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. - 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to improve the 
administration of the Postal Service in the Territory of Ha- 
waii, in Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands.” 


RED RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. From the Committee on Com- 
merce and for the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] I 
report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 3096) 
to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Red River 
at or near Moncla, Ea., and I submit a report (No, 251) thereon. 
This is a bridge bill, and I ask for its immediate consideratio: 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Batis proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read as 
‘ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Parish of Avoyelles, in the State of 
Louisiana, be, and is hereby authorized to construct, mmintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Red River at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Moncia, in said 
parish and State, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
a arch 23, 1906. 

C., 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


COURT IN RENSSELAER COUNTY, N. Y. 


Mr. OVERMAN, From the Committee on the Judiciary I 
report back favorably, with an amendment, the bill (S. 2999) 
to authorize the holding of terms of the United States district 
court in Rensselaer County, N. Y. I call the attention of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH} to the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask for the consideration of the bill 
reported by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the committee was to strike out all after 


the enacting clause and insert: 


That section 97 of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, be, 
and it is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Src, 97. The State of New York is divided into four judicial dis- 
tricts, to be known as the northern, eastern, a ce und western dis- 
triets of New York. The northern district shall include the territory 
embr: on the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Alhany, 
Broome, Cayuga, Chenango, Clinton, Cortland, Delaware, Essex, Frank- 
lin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis, Madison, Mont- 

omery, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, Otsego, Rensselaer, St. Lawrence, 
. Schenectady, Schoharie, Tio; Tompkins, Warren, and Wash- 
ington, and with the waters thereof. Terms of the district. court for said 
district shall be held at Albany on the second Tuesday in February; at 
Utica om the first Tuesday in ber; at Binghamton on the second 
Tuesday in June; at Auburn on the first Tuesday in October; at Syracuse 
on the first Tuesday in April; and, in the discretion of the judge of the 
court, one term annually at such time and place within the counties 
of Saratoga, Onondaga, St. Lawrence, Clinton, Jefferson, Oswego, Frank- 
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lin, and Rensselaer as he may from time to time appoint; such appoint- 
ment to be made by notice of at least 20 days, published in a newspaper 
published at the place where said court is to be held. The eastern 
district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist day of July, 1910, 
in the counties of Richmond, Kings, Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk, with 
the waters thereof. Terms of the district court for said district shall be 
held at Brooklyn on the first 8 in every month. The southern 
district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist day of July, 
1910, in the counties of Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, New York, Orange, 
Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan, Ulster, and Westchester, with the waters 
thereof. Terms of the district court for said district shall be held at 
New York City on the first Tuesday in each month, The district courts 
of the southern and eastern districts shall have concurrent jurisdiction 
over the waters within the counties of New York, Kings, Queens, 
Nassau., Richmond, snd Suffolk, and over all seizures made and all mat- 
ters done in such waters; all processes or orders issued within either 
of said courts or by aiy judge thereof shall run and be executed in any 
part of said waters he western district shall include the territory 
embraced on the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Chemung, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, 
Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Schuyler, Seneca, Steuben, Wayne, Wyoming, 
and Yates, with the waters thereof. Terms of the district court for 
said district shall be held at Elmira on the second Tuesdays in March 
and November; at Rochester on the second Tuesday in May; at James- 
town on the second Tuesday in July; at Lockport on the second Tues- 
day in September. The regular sessions of the district court for the 
western district for the hearing of motions and for proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy and the trial of causes in admiralty shall be held at Buffalo at 
least two weeks in each month of the year, except August, unless the 
business is sooner disposed of. The times for holding the same and 
such other special sessions as the court shall deem necessary shall be 
fixed by rules of the court. All process in admiralty causes and pro- 
ceedings shall be made returnable at Buffalo. The judge of any dis- 
trict in the State of New York may perform the duties of the judge 
of any other district in such State upon the request of any resident jud, 
entered in the minutes of the court, and in such cases such judge shall 
have the same powers as are vested in the resident judge.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was coneurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 97 of the act entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911.” 


THE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 204 submitted by Mr. Corr on the 2d instant, 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized, during the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
to send for persons, ks, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer at a cost of not exceeding $1 per printed page, 
to report such hearings as may be had on any subject before said com- 
mittee, the expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate; and that committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit 
during any session or recess of the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3172) to authorize the President of the United 
States to arrange and participate in an international confer- 
ence to consider questions relating to international communica- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3173) to provide for increasing the rank and grade 
of officers and enlisted men of the Army on retirement, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, KENYON: 


A bill (S. 3174) granting a pension to Ella Blake (with | 


accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 3175) granting an increase of pension to Cecelia B. 
Chauncey ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 3176) to authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint Marion C. Raysor an officer of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3177) authorizing commercial service by naval 
radio plants; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

A bill (S. 3178) for the establishment of a light vessel to 
mark the entrance to Grays Harbor, Wash.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A Dill (S. 3179) granting an increase of pension to William A. 
Downs; and 

A bill (S. 3180) granting a pension to Louis J. Boling (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 8181) granting an increase of pension to John 
Walton; and 
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A bill (S. 3182) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Lyons; to the Committee on Pensions. ; 

By Mr. NELSON: f 

A bill (S. 3183) authorizing and directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to conduct investigations and to make 
orders relating to warehouse facilities of certain common car- 
riers at certain ports; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, : 


A bill (S. 8184) to provide for the punishment, of officers 
of United States courts wrongfully converting moneys coming 


into their possession, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


` EXCESS IMPORTATIONS OF FOREIGN GOODS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I introduce a bill and ask that it be read, and 
then I am going to ask the Senate to indulge me for just a 
few moments to speak upon it. 

The bill (S. 3171) to promote domestic industry by pro- 
hibiting the dumping of foreign goods in the United States, 
and for other purposes, was read the first time by its title, 
and the second time at length, as follows: 


A bill (S. 3171) to promote domestic industry by prohibiting the dump- 
ing of foreign goods in the United States, and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted, cte., That this act may be cited as the antidumping act. 

Src, 2. That when used in this act— 

The term “ person ” includes an individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

The term “cost of production“ means the average cost, within a 
period to be prescribed from time to time by the Tariff Commission, of 
producing by the same producer at the same place of production mer- 
chandise of the same kind as that offered for importation. 

The term “foreign market value at the place of production,” when 
used in reference to any imported merchandise, means the average price, 
within a period to be prescribed from time to time by the Tariff Com- 
mission, at which merchandise of the same kind is freely sold or offered 
for sale for local consumption in wholesale quantities at the principal 
markets of the country where such imported merchandise was produced. 
If the Tariff Commission finds that such merchandise has no foreign 
market value at the place of production or that such market value 
is less than the cost of production as above defined, the term “ cost of 
production ” shall be substituted for foreign market value at the place 
of production“ wherever used in this act. 

he term “foreign market value at the place in which purchased," 
when used in reference to any imported merchandise, means the average 
price within a period to be determined from time to time by the Tarift 

‘ommission, at which merchandise of the same kind is freely sold or 
offered for sale for local consumption in wholesale quantities in the- 

rincipal markets of the country in which such imported merchandise 

s purchased. If the Tariff Commission finds that such merchandise 
has no foreign market value at the place in which purchased, or that 
such market value is less than the cost of production, then the term 
“foreign market value at the place of production,” shall be substituted 
for “ fore: market value at the place in which purchased,” wherever 
used in this act; except that if the Tariff Commission finds that such 
merchandise has no foreign market value at the place of production, or 
that such market value is less than the cost of production as above de- 
fined, then the term “ cost of production“ shall substituted for “ for- 
el 3 value at the place in which purchased wherever used in 
this act. 

The terms “foreign producer or “importer” include any person 
acting for, in combination with, or accounting to, the foreign producer 
or importer, respec vey. 8 

‘The term “United States“ includes the possessions of the United 
States except the Philippine Islands, the islands of Guam and Tutuila, 
the Virgin Islands, and the Isthmian Canal Zone. 

The term “comparable domestic merchandise means merchandise 
produced in the United States. which is closely comparable to foreign 
produced merchandise imported or offered for importation, as respects 
the process of production, value, quality, or use to which it is applied. 

Sec. 3. That the dumping duty provided in section 4 shall be levied, 
collected, and paid, under the provisions of existing law, upon any 

— be country into the United States 

whenever the Tariff Commission certifies to the Secretary of the Treas- 

that an industry in the United States is being or likely to be 

ured or is prevented from being established, by reason of the appli- 

ae of any of the following methods in connection with such mer- 
chandise : 

(1) The purchase of such merchandise in any foreign country by or 
e importer at a price below the foreign market value at the place 
of production or purchase ; 

2) The offering for sale of such merchandise in the United States 
by or for the importer, at a price which gives the importer less than a 
fair profit over and above the sum of (a) the foreign market value at 
the place in which purchased, or in case the importer is the foreign 
producer, the foreign market value at the place of production of such 
merchandise ; (b) the value of any wrapping, ckage, container, or 
covering z(c) the value of packing materials; (d) the value of other 
costs, charges, or expenditures incident to placing such merchandise 
in condition for shipment; (e) the cost of transportation to the United 
States, including insurance; and (f) customs duties and excise tax 
upon such merchandise ; 

(3) The importation of such merchandise into the United States 
under any agreement, understanding, or condition that any person shall 
not use, purchase, or deal in or shall be restricted in his use, purchase, 
or dealing in the merchandise of any other person ; or 

(4) The employment in connection with any such merchandise of 
any other method which places at an unfair disadvantage purchasers in 
the United States as compared with foreign purchasers of the same 
kind of merchandise. ' 

Sec. 4. That if the imported merchandise is purchased by or for the 
importer previous to importation, the dumping duty shall be twice the 
difference between (1) either the foreign market value at the place of 

roduction if purchased from the foren producer, or, the foreign mar- 

et value at the place in which purcha: if purchased from a person 


other than the foreign 3 and (2) the purchase price. 


or for the foreign pro- 


If the imported merchandise is imported Ww — 
e 


duty shall be twice the difference between (1 


foreign market value at the place of production plus the sum of the 
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2) of section 3, 

for sale in the 

or for the zoren po or at which other im- 
80 


items in clauses (b) to (f), inclusive, of subdivision 

and (2) the price at which such merchandise is offer 

United States b. 

poea merchandise of the same kin d or offered for sale in the 
nited States by or for tbe same foreign producer. 

Any dumping duty shall be in addition to any other duty or excise 

tax now or hereafter imposed by law. 

Any dumping duty in respect to imported merchandise shall continue 
in effect until the Tarif Commission certifies to the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the conditions which led to the certification to the Secre- 
tiy of the Treasury in respect to such merchandise no longer exist. 

EC. 5. That whenever the Tariff Commission is of the opinion that 
merchandise offered for importation may be made subject to a dumping 
duty as provided in section 3, but has not information sufficient to 
determine whether it should certify the necessary facts to the Secreta 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Treasury shall forbid entry to suc 
merchandise until the Tariff Commission completes such hearings, inves- 
tigations, and proceedings as it deems necessary. 

Whenever any importer or producer refuses to make available to the 
Tarif Commision in respect to merchandise imported or offered for 
importation such information as may be necessary for its hearings, in- 
vestigations, and proceedings under this act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall forbid entry to such merchandise until the Tariff Com- 
mision notifies the Secretary of the Treasury that such information 
has been made available. 

The Secretary of the Treasury may release under such bond as he 
deems sufficient and permit temporary entry of any merchandise for- 
bidden entry under this section. 

Sec. 6, That the Tariff Commission shall give such notice and af- 
ford such hearings with opportunity to offer testimony, oral or writ- 
ten, as it deems sufficient to a full presentation of the facts involved 
in any proposed certification under section 3. No certification under 
section 3 shall be made to the Secretary of the Treasury until after 
due notice and hearing. Any such certification to the Secretury of the 
Treasury shall include such facts as will aid such officer in ascertain- 
ing the rate of the Gumping duty to be levied, collected, and paid upon 
the imported merchandise in dispute and upon similar importations. 

Sec. 7. That the Tarif! Commission is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings and enter upon sueh investigations and pr ngs as may be 
necessary to the administration of this act, under such rules and 
regulations as such commission may prescribe. The powers granted 
the Tariff Commission under section 706 of the revenue act of 1916 
shall also be available for carrying into effect the provisions of this 
net. 

Sec. 8. That the Tariff Commission is authorized to make all rules 
and regulations necessary for determining (1) that a method has been 
employed in. respect to any merchandise imported or offered for iin- 
(acing that is or is likely to be injurious to or prevents the estab- 
ishment of an industry in the United States, and (2) what con- 
stitutes comparable domestic merchandise. 

The Secretary of the Treasu is authorized to make any rules or 
regulations necessary in connection with levying, collecting, or paying 
any dumping duty or in administering the provisions of section 5. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment. I promise 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] that I will 
occupy but a few minutes of the time of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the House of Representatives has passed five 
bills covering certain commodities which are manufactured and 
produced in this country. On September 26, 1919, the House 
passed a bill to regulate the importation of coal-tar products 
and to promote the establishment of the manufacture thereof; 
on August 21, 1919, a bill to promote the production of tungsten 
ore and manufactures thereof; on September 2, 1919, a bill to 
establish and maintain the production of zinc ores and manu- 
factures thereof; on September 2, 1919, a bill for the increase 
of tariff on buttons of shell and of pearl; and on August 2, 
1919, n bill to establish and maintain the manufacture of 
laboratory glassware, laboratory porcelain ware, optical glass, 
scientific and surgical instruments. 

I presume every Member of the Senate is receiving untold 
numbers of letters from manufacturers of the articles which 
are enumerated in the bills to which I have just referred, and 
asking for favorable action on them. I thought this would be 
a proper time to have Congress consider an antidumping bill 
and enact it into law, even though the bills referred to shall be 
placed upon the statute books. We should have had an anti- 
dumping law years ago, but never in the history of the country 
has one been so necessary as at the present time. I simply 
desire to refer to two of these bills, but, perhaps, what I shall 
say in relation to those two bills will be equally applicable to 
the other three, 

Iu reference to the manufacture of coal-tar products, I desire 
to state that since the beginning of the war wonderful strides 
have been made in that industry in the United States; in fact, 
at the present time, with the exception of a very few of the very 
finest and most delicate colors, the manufacturers of such dyes 
in the United States are producing all that are required in this 
country; but to-day there are stored at the ports of embarka- 
tion in Germany coal-tar products sufficient to furnish the United 
States with all we shall need for at least two years to come. 

The policy of Germany in the past has been whenever coal- 
tar products were successfully produced in the United States to 
sell the German product for very much less than the cost of their 
manufacture, if necessary, until they could thereby close the 
American establishments. If the American manufacturers of 
such products to-day are compelled to close their factories for 
two years—and I have no doubt that Germany would gladly 
place such goods upon the market at far below the cost of 


manufacture in order to do so—the American industry, Mr. 
President, will be destroyed. The enactment of an antidumping 
law would prevent such an undertaking on the part of Germany, 
or at least prevent such an action from becoming successful. It 
is for that reason that I hope the legislation suggested in the 
bill which I have just introduced will be enacted into law at-a 
very early date. 

Take, for instance, the manufacture of scientific and surgi- 
cal instruments, The House has passed a bill to take care 
of the manufacture of those articles. Before the war America 
made none of those instruments worth speaking of, the amount 
manufactured in the United States being so small that it was 
but a fraction of 1 per cent of what was required of that class 
of goods. Since the war industrial establishments manufactur- 
ing surgical and scientific instruments have sprung up in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, until to-day there is manu- 
factured in this country a sufficient quantity of this class of 
articles to furnish all of the needs of the people of the United 
States; but I have recently seen copies of at least 50 orders 
which have been placed with Germany for such instruments at 
prices which make it absolutely impossible for the American 
manufactprer to compete; and if we are going to maintain 
this industry, either the bill which was passed by the House 
must be enacted into law or an antidumping law must be 
placed upon our statute books. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator made the statement that 
Germany is willing to sell certain products at a loss, and will 
do so for a period of years, if necessary, in order to run out 
the American manufacturer. Whatever the condition in that 
respect might have been before the war, does the Senator think 
that at present Germany can afford to manufacture and sell 
articles ata loss? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that so far as coal- 
tar dyes are concerned they are already manufactured. Ger- 
many required the by-products of coal-tar manufactures for the 
munitions of war; she had to manufacture coal-tar dyes; and 
such dyes have piled up, as I have said, at ports of embarka- 
tion to-day in Germany in quantities sufficient not only to 
furnish the general trade of the world, but to furnish enough 
of these products to the United States to fill the requirements of 
all the manufacturers of the United States for two years. 

I simply wanted to say this much upon the bill which I have 
introduced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
give notice that on Thursday next, when the Senate goes into 
open executive session, I shall submit some remarks on the 
pending treaty with Germany. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I shall ask the indulgence of 
the Senate to-morrow, not to exceed one-half hour, to submit 
some remarks on the treaty of peace. 

THE RAILROAD SITUATION. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present and desire to have 
inserted in the Recorp two articles on the railroad question. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Dallas Morning News.] 
“THE CUMMINS BILL, 

“Judge Cowan, of Fort Worth, speaking as chairman of a 
joint committee created by the Southwestern Traffic League and 
the Texas Industrial Traffic League to make a study of the sev- 
eral measures which have been proposed for the solution of 
the railroad problem, issued the other day what may be called 
a preliminary criticism of the Cummins bill. Whether this bill 
was chosen for that kind of treatment because of the belief that 
it enjoys an advantage in having for its author the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce or because 
of the belief that it is the most pernicious of all the proposals 
that have been. made one is left to conjecture. Our own guess 
would be that it is to this last-named circumstance that it owes 
the distinction of being singled out for attack. Certainly one 
must infer from Judge Cowan’s statement that he and the com- 
mittee of which he is chairman regard it as the worst and most 
indefensible measure on that subject that has been offered, 
excepting, of course, the Plumb plan. 

“With some of the criticisms of Judge Cowan the News can 
not agree. For example, it is not a fault of the bill, in the 
News's opinion, that it provides for the consolidation of all the 
railroads in the country under the ownership of from 20 to 85 
corporations to be chartered by the Federal Government. The 
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News believes that even a greater consolidation than is thus 
contemplated could be effected without depriving the country 
of any competition that is desirable. Neither is it a fault of 
the bill, in the News’s opinion, that it recognizes and affirms 
the supremacy of the Interstate Commerce Commission's au- 
thority in rate making, even to the extent of permitting it to 
readjust intrastate rates when it finds them to be out of align- 
ment with interstate rates. The News thinks that some such 
centralization of authority is essential and that if exercised as 
this bill contemplates only on such occasions as that which 
was presented in the Shreveport rate case the States will have 
no just reason to complain. 

“But while not in harmony with these criticisms of Judge 
Cowan’s, and perhaps some others, the News is much inclined 
to concur in his judgment that the Cummins bill is defective in 
ways so fundamental as to render it doubtful if it can be made a 
foundation for such a structure of railroad regulation as needs 
to be built. These defects, if fundamental, are also varied in 
character. It seems to the News, for example, that it is at least 
questionable if the Constitution could be cajoled into countenanc- 
ing either that section which provides for compulsory conso‘ida- 
tions or that which would empower the Government, to expro- 
priate all earnings in excess of the * fair return,’ which is left to 
the determination of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Whether constitutional or not, that provision would be unjust, 
for the reason that, in addition to the fact that what constitutes 
a fair return is left to the determination of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it affords no guaranty that any of the rail- 
roads would be allowed to earn a ‘fair return.’ For, while the 
commission is specifically directed to make such rates as will 
enable them to earn a fair return, it provides no redress for the 
railroads in the event the rates should fail to yield such a return. 
In essence, the Government would become the lessee of the rail- 
roads without giving a guaranty that the lessors would receive a 
fair compensation for the use of their property. Such an in- 
equitable proposition is unjust, and it ought to be unconstitu- 
tional. 


“Tt is evident, and rather painfully so, that Senator Cum- 
mxs has tried to make his bill strike a compromise as between 
those who have proposed that the Government guarantee a fixed 
rate of return to the owners of the railroads and those who 
have proposed that the employees shall share in the earnings 
of the railroads. But it is doubtful if his bill would realize 
one or the other of those proposals to a degree that would 
reconcile either group to it. There is no guaranty in it for 
the owners of the railroads, but only a promise, and one which, 
although specific, will command no great confidence in the 
money markets; and since the problem is largely that of restor- 
ing railroad credit, it is there that any bill must win approval 
if it is to be successful. Neither does it afford employees an 
assurance that they would derive anything from the operation 
of the railroads in excess of their wages. Its stipulation is 
that if earnings for any year should be above the amount de- 
cided to be a ‘fair return,’ plus ‘a just allowance to provide 
reasonably for future years in which there may be insufficient 
earnings ’™—a surplus, namely—the excess shall accrue to the 
Government. Of that excess, half is te be the portion of the 
employees. But it would not inure to them in the form of ad- 
ditional wages, necessarily, nor even probably, one might think. 
That half of the excess earnings—assuming always there would 
be any—is to be used ‘(a) for the promotion of invention and 


research to ameliorate the conditions of labor and lessen the 


hazards of employment; (b) te extend and improve hospital re- 
lief; (e) to supplement existing systems of and pen- 
sions; (d) to afford opportunities for the technical education of 
employees; (e) to establish a system of protit sharing by em- 
ployees.” <A promise so phantom-like as that is not likely to 
excite a more attractive expectation among the proponents of 
the Plumb plan than will the promise of a fair return’ among 
those owners of the railroads whose demand is for a guaranty 
of a fixed rate of earning. 

“Tn thus criticizing this overture to the employees, the News 
does not mean to commit itself to the idea that the employees 
are entitled to share in the earnings of the railroads beyond the 
extent that they would do so in receiving liberal wages for 
their services. Ethically, the proposal to give a share of rail- 
road earnings to the employees in the form of a bonus is at 
least questionable. For that additional remuneration can not 
be given to them except at the cost either of the owners of the 
railroads or of the patrons of them, the general public, whose 
industry is the source of both wages and dividends. To create 
a fund for distribution among the employees without depriv- 


transportation must be above the fair cost of the service. There 
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of the public, but what moral warrant is there for doing so? 
If the employees are fairly paid for their services—and as- 
suredly they should be not onlv fairly but liberally paid—what 
ethical reason is there for levying an additional tax on the com- 
merce of the country in their behalf and for their profit? This 
is not to say that some such partnership scheme may not be 
advisable; considerations of expedience may show it to be desir- 
able. It is merely to challenge the notion of growing popu- 
larity that the employees have inherently a moral right to share 
in the earnings of the railroads without themselves contributing 
more toward their success than they are obligated to in return 
for their wages and without sharing in the losses to which the 
rer onae would be liable under the provisions of the Cummins 


RarLnoaApD MEASCRE OPPOSED RY CowaN—PRoposep CoNSOLIDATIONS 
Wovutp ELIMINATE COMPETITIONS, Hu DECLARES. 

“The following statement relative to the Cummins bill uns 
been received from S. H. Cowan, of Fort Worth: 

“* Referring to your editorial of the 21st regarding my state- 
ments about the new railroad bill recently introduced by the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, by 
Senator Cuascos, the chairman, I desire to say: 

„The News states that in the opinion of its editor it is not 
a fault in the bill that it provides the consolidation of the rail- 
roads of the country under the ownership of 20 to 35 corpora- 
tions to be chartered by the Federal Government, and that oven 
a greater consolidation could be effected without depriving the 
country of competition, if desirable. Thus the issue on that 
point is squarely drawn, and. that is the most dangerous part 
of the bill. It would scarcely be denied that there is no prece- 
dent whereby Congress can compel the railroads, simply be- 
cause they perform a transportation service in interstate com- 
merce under a charter granted by the State, to become incor- 
porated under an act of Congress. Many States have aided the 
construction of railroads in the beginning, by donations und 
otherwise, and in many instances have exacted a promise, at 
least, that when the earnings exceeded a certain per cent the 
same should be paid to the State in one form or another. 
Your idea seems to be that the Government can spit on the 
slate and wipe them off. 


CAX NOT COMPEL OPERATION, 


That the Government can provide for the incorporation of 
railroads there is no doubt. The Government may have the 
power to acquire the railroads, but it can not eompel one rail- 
road company, whether it is chartered by the Government or 
by the State, to take over and operate another road, to pur- 
chase it, or to sell a part of its property to another. To my 
mind, that is very clear, unless, of course, it would be in case 
where a railroad was incorporated under an act of Congress 
reserving to the Government that right or providing for it by 
charter. I proceed upon the belief that only such consolidations 
as both or all of the consolidated railroads entering into the 
arrangement shall see fit to make can take place under this bill 
or any other bill that falls short of exercising the powers of 

Government to take over the railroads in the first instance. 

If I am correct in that, then it need not be expected that 
these separate railroad corporations will take the opportunity 
of permissive consolidation, except for some advantageous rea- 
sons. ‘The only one that I have observed and that has been 
put forward at all, wherein the public would be benefited, is the. 
reduction of expenses of operation and increased efficiency. A 
correct analysis of the situation or respective lines of rail- 
roads which may choose to consolidate will demonstrate that 
such benefit is more imaginary than real. The stronger com- 
panies naturally do not want to take over the weaker ones 
unless it would benefit them. The weaker company would not 
want to sell out unless it gets a price that suits the owners of it. 


ELIMINATE, COMPETITION, 


“+The elimination of competition or the equivalent of pooling 
earnings is certain to be the objective in all such consolidations 
as do not amount to the acquisition of lines which merely ex- 
tend the geographical area to be served by the stronger company 
which acquires the smaller lines. There is no obstacle now to 
accomplishing that if both parties see fit to do it. When it 
comes to an analysis of what goes to make up the operating 
expenses of the railroads, we find that unless the traffic can 
be increasel so as to have a greater number of units of traffic 
for a given cost, consolidation does not lessen the expenses 
per unit, unless it involves large investments of capital in the 
improvement of the line, so as to reduce expenses in that way. 

“*Presently there is no disposition to enter that field, nor 


may be some reason of expedience for making that exaction does this law require it after such consolidation may have been 
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made. ‘The matter of improvements to better the condition of 
transportation or service on the weak lines is missing. 

„The operating expenses consist of the five subdivisions, viz: 
first, maintenance of way and structures; second, maintenance 
of equipment; third, the conducting of transportation; fourth, 
the traffic expenses; and fifth, general expenses, to which should 
be added taxes, not precisely as an expense but as a fixed 
charge. f 
XO REDUCTION IN EXPENSES, 

Space forbids an analysis of each one of these, but there 
are more than 100 ‘accounts in making up these grand subdi- 
visions, and if any one will examine he will find so little that 
ean be eliminated or reduced by consolidation that it would 
not amount to anything. Furthermore, if he will examine 
into the consolidations which have taken place he will find 
there was no reduction in expenses. In Texas, for example, 
take the Texas Central, which was taken over by the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas. There is a possible elimination of a small 


amount in the matter of superintendence and general expenses. | 


I don’t mean a reduction that has, in fact, taken place in such 
instances, but that which is possible, and which might amount 
to one-half of 1 per cent. Did the Government reduce ex- 
penses on any line by unification? Just tell us about that. 

Now, this bill permits the consolidation of competing lines 
and leaves it to the board of transportation to determine what 
will be permitted, and there is no remedy to prevent it. Who 
selects these systems? -Answer: The railroads themselves. 
There is also a provision in this bill prohibiting the construction 
of any new line except by permission of this board or tbe Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Looking at past experience and 
viewing the matter from a rational standpoint with full knowl- 
edge that the expectation in all consolidations will be to make 
money out of the transaction, I am willing to indulge myself in 
the prophecy that only those consolidations will take place which 
eliminate competition and ultimately will be injurious to the 
public interest if permitted. Where does the demand for it come 
trom? If the Government would now provide to lend money to 
railroads for extensions or the purchase of physical property of 
lines which will extend existing systems further, and thus enable 
them to concentrate under one head and one control the aggre- 
gate of tonnage from a wider geographical area that will enable 
the extension of railroad systems in such way as will benefit the 
public interest by the economies resulting from the concentration 
of a large volume of traffic on their trunk lines and not abolish 
the incentive for the development of the country to produce that 
traffic it would create the incentive. The plan proposed will not 
accomplish that; it will retard it. 

“+My effort in behalf of live-stock interests in these remote 
Paves is to wake them up in time to stop this thing. 

“-'The man who thinks there has been a change of heart in 
the railroad world so that they now have become benevolent 
institutions looking to benefit the public interests when it does 
not at the same time benefit their own is simply making a mis- 
take. 

SUOULD NOT TAKE SURPLUS, 

„here is one section to the bill and that is the taking of the 
surplus from the railroads that earn more than what may be 
denominated by the commission as a fair return to be devoted 
one-half to the purchase of equipment and facilities to be rented 
out to the roads that need it and the other to be put into an 

employees’ welfare fund. 

i =: It would seem preposterous to turn the roads back to pri- 
yate ownership when they must pay a reasonable wage for all 
services performed and then make use of the surplus of roads 
that have been wisely’ constructed and are efficiently operated 
for any such purpose or to take it away from the roads which 
earn it. What they earn belongs to the corporations operating 
the properties, and it is nothing less than confiscation to take it. 
If the rates are too high, then they should be reduced, but the 
carrier should not have its revenue taken and devoted to some 
purposes, however benevolent. 

“*The constitution of Texas makes many provisions in regard 
to the incorporation and operation of railroads in this State 
and their rights, duties, and abilities, and prohibits the rail- 
roads from owning or haying under their control parallel or 
competing lines, and prohibits the consolidation of any railroad 
company organized under the laws of this State and any rail- 


road organized under the laws of any State or the United, 


States, and it provides that no railroad corporation which was 
in existence at the time of the adoption of the constitution 
should have the benefit of any future legislation except on 
condition of complete acceptance of all- of the provisions of the 
constitution applicable to railroads. 

I this bill becomes a law, then Congress will have by the 
enactment phiced it within the power of every railroad com- 
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pany in the State of Texas to abolish the constitution as ap- 
plicable to them and to escape any and all manner of regulation 
by the State. Of course, they would do-that. Does the News 
advocate that, I wonder? The purpose of the bill can not be 
earried out without accomplishing that. 

TO AVOID STATE CONTROL. 

„The plan for this legislation was propagated by a con- 
ference participated in and under the control of those con- 
nected with the railroads themselves, their securities, finances, 
and manufacturing interests, which interests have from the 
beginning opposed the regulation by the State, the enactment 
of the Hepburn bill, or extending the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the shippers. They held 22 meetings 
between December, 1918, and June, 1919. Their plan is set out - 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, together with the bill that they 
propose, «of date September 15. This bill is very largely the 
same as the Senate bill in the superstructure and practically 
the same in its effect in abolishing State control. The Senate 
bill, however, has a proviso in section 43 reflecting the view 
against the abolishing of State control of the Senate subcom- 
mittee, as follows: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, 
impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the States in 
relation to taxation or the lawful police powers of the several 
States, including the power to make and regulate intrastate 
rates, except as in this act otherwise provided.” The exception, 
however, destroys the reservation. The bill was proposed in its 
essence by this aggregation that stands behind this legislation 
and the prime object of it was to get away from State control 
and regulation rather than preserve it as this proviso does. So 
it comes to the point that you must favor abolishing the State 
constitution or oppose this consolidation and national incorpora- 
tion. It is a matter of paramount concern. 

“*T can not believe that this revolutionary method of abolish- 
ing the State constitution, even if the railroads see fit to com- 
ply with the requirement, without question should be consid- 
ered for a moment, and I have no idea that the subcommittee of 
the Senate or Senator Cunts, its chairman, intends to accom- 
plish that end, because the foregoing proviso in the bill ex- 
presses a negative idea, but I am perfectly satisfied that it is 
the intention of the proponents of the scheme and superstruc- 
ture on which the bill is founded to accomplish that end. 

Lest there might be the misconception from the criticism I 
have made of the bill that the criticism extends to Senator 
CumMins and the subcommittee which reported the bill, I wish 
to say that I know of no man in public life more alive to the 
public interests or better qualified than Senator Cr tis, as 
evidenced by his record of years in-the publie life. Both in 
point of ability and high standing, the same can be said of the 
other members of the subcommittee, and heuce it may appear 
presumptuous to challenge this bill, but those who have made a 
study of it from the shippers’ viewpoint are constrained to con- 
clude that the necessary results would be to accomplish the 
complete dethronement of the States as factors in regulation 
which is the prime purpose of the proponents of the bill, as they 
admitted in their statements recently made before the House 
committee in proposing the same scheme.“ 


ARTICLE BY GEORGE W. PERKINS, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an article on profit sharing by George W. Perkins, which 
I think is a very important and interesting contribution. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Prorit SHARING, OR THE WORKER'S Fain SHARE. 
[By George W. Perkins.] 

The worker's fair share’ has been a real problem ever since 
the world began. It has changed greatly as civilization has pro- 
gressed, and has crowded harder and harder for solution as 
intelligence and education have spread and broadened. 

“The worker's fair share was an unsolved problem when the 
expression that designated the relationship between the man 
of capital and the man of labor was ‘ owner and slave.’ i 

“Tt still existed when the expression of relationship. became 
t master and man.’ 

“ It still exists in these days when the expression of relation- 
ship is ‘employer and employee,’ 

These very changes in the expressions used to designate the 
relationship between capital and labor show that steady progress 
has been made toward solving the problem of the worker’s fair 
Share. 

“I take it that everyone believes that we can not go back to 
the old conditions ; that we must move forward to an even better 
relationship than that expressed by the term ‘ employer and em- 
ployee.” 
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“You ask, ‘What is this newer relationship to be and what 
term will express it?’ I answer that I believe it must be 
‘partners.’ 

If I am right, then the next question is how can this rela- 
tionship be worked out so as to bring the best results to all 
concerned? 

“This problem has greatly interested me for 30 years. I 
have studied it earnestly, not from books but from experience 
obtained in the hard knocks of everyday work in the various 
business undertakings with which I have been connected, 

“ Twenty-tive years ago I became convinced that only through 
profit sharing that was real, honest, and open could we hope to 
find anything like a satisfactory and permanent method of ar- 
riving at the worker's fair share. 

Ever since that time I have improved every opportunity to 
spread the gospel of profit sharing and to have its principles 
adopted by business organizations, and I have greatly appreci- 
ated the honor of serving as chairman of your profit-sharing 
committee since it was organized. 

“T recall that I read a profit-sharing paper before this organ- 
ization about 12 years ago, and I find little, if anything, to 
change in the basic principles then laid down. I believe the 
work that has been accomplished meanwhile has been worth 
while and that the time is now ripe for us to push it harder 
than ever along constructive lines. 1 

“I have found that my views on profit sharing, and my be- 
liefs as to how to apply it, differ radically from those of many 
other people; that the plans I have been instrumental in having 
adopted are very different in application and in results from 
many other so-called profit-sharing plans. I want, if possible, 
to point out wherein these differences lie. 

PROFIT SHARING NOT PHILANTHROPY. ; 

In the first place, I do not look upon profit sharing as 
philanthropy or a form of benevolence. 

I do not put it in the same class with gifts at Christmas 
time or benuses at the end of the year. I do not approve or 
believe in any plan that even savors of giving a man something 
for nothing. 

“T do not believe any self-respecting man wants any such ar- 
rangement, and I do not believe that any broad-minded, self- 
respecting employer can, in the long run, afford to have any such 
arrangement. 

The profit sharing T believe in is the kind that is real; the 
kind that promotes thorough and efficient cooperation between 
employer and employce; the kind that makes partners of em- 
ployees; the sort of profit sharing that is practiced between 
partners in a business. 

“Anything short of this is bound to result in failure and will 
widen rather than narrow the breach between employer and em- 
ployee. 

“Close observation, coupled with considerable experience, has 
eonvinced me that practically all the many failures in profit 
sharing, both in this country and in Europe, have oceurred be- 
cause at bottom the plans were not honestly devised nor equitably 
worked out. 

“In nine cases out of ten, at some point in the practical appli- 
cation of the plans that have failed, the fact has developed that 
they were not mutually beneficial; they either did not enhance 
the efficiency of the men in such a way as to satisfy the employer, 
or else did not distribute profits in such a way as to benefit and 
satisfy the employees. : 

“ No partnership where the profits are shared by two or a half 
dozen partners could last any length of time unless mutuaily 
beneficial, and the same rule holds good in a larger partnership 
where the profits are shared among miany partners, 

No man or firm or corporation that is thinking of adopting 
profit sharing can hope for success, unless p to approach 
the subject in this spirit and deal with it in an absolutely honest, 
open, and broad-minded manner. 

“As I have said, the relation between employer and employee 
has changed with the centuries. i 

Originally it was owner and slave; then it was master and 
man; now it is employer and employee, each stage of develop- 
ment bringing the employer and employee into closer coopera- 
tion. What has caused this change in relationship? 

In my judgment, the cause is found in the vast and bread 
educational forces that have been at work in the world. 

“ Since we founded this country we have spent approximately 
as much money on our educational systems as on our railroad 
systems. 

“We consider our railroads financially successful if they 
earn dividends. 

“Tf our educational systems are successful the dividends we 
get from them are minds that think better, mere clearly, more 
independently, 
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“Right now this country is getting such dividends from its 

vast investments. in educational plants. 
In the industrial world, in the relations between capital 
and labor, between employer and employee, we are getting 
these very dividends, and getting them direct and in cummla- 
tive fashion on the wage question, : 

In the past the man who was not educated or trained to 
think independently struck because he wanted $2 a day if he 
was only getting $1.75; and for quite a period labor differences 
were settled on this basis. 

“I believe that we are rapidly passing. out of that period, 
for our laboring people are so well educated and so able to 
think independently that, in many eases, they are no longer 
striking for a definite increase in wages, but for what they 
regard as a fairer proportion of the profits of the business in 
which they are engaged. N 

If L am right about this, then we are rapidly leaving behind 
the period when labor disputes could be settled by a mere in- 
crease in wages and are entering the period when profit sharing 
in some form must be practiced. 

Therefore the question is, How can it be practiced effec- 
tively? 

OUTLINE OF A CORRECT PROFIT-SHARING. PLAN. 


“A good many yenrs of actual experience have made me very 
optimistic regarding profit-sharing plans worked out along the 
following lines: 

“ First. Every business has, first of all, to earn operating ex- 
penses, depreciation, and fair returns on honest capitaliz tion. 

“Second. I believe that every business should consider that 
the compensation paid employees is for the purpose of earning 
a sum of money sufficient to pay the above-mentioned iteius. 

“Third. I believe that any profits over and above such sum 
should, on some percentage basis, be divided between the capital 
used in the business and the employees engaged in the business, 

“Fourth. I believe that in neither case should these protits 
be immediately withdrawn from the business; that they should 
be left in the business for a reasonable length of time, to protect 
and incrense its financial strength and safety; that, in the case 
of capital, its share of these profits should be carried te su: plus; 
that, in the case of employees, their share of these protits should 
be distributed to them in some form of security representing an 
interest in the business. and that each employee should be re- 
quired to hold such security for a reasonable length of time, say 
three to five years, 

“ Fifth. I believe that the employees’ share of these profits 
should be allotted to them as nearly as possible on the basis of 
the compensation they receive. Up to date, this has proved 
fo be the best method. l 

RESULTS ATTAINED, BY A PROPER PLAN. 

“Now. let us see what such a plan means:-In the first place, 
it means that under such an arrangement each employee becumes 
a working partner in the business. 

He is on the same footing as the financial partners, for if the 
concern is a partnership with, say, four or live members, the 
partners themselves are drawing out euch year what, in a way, 
might be called salaries, namely, approximately the amount of 
money necessary to meet their general living expenses, leaving 
their surplus profits in the business. 

“Any partnership or any profit-sharing plan that divided up 
the profits and withdrew them in cash at the end of every year 
eould not last very long. 

WHY SOME PROFIT-SHARING PLANS PAIL, 

“Many profit-sharing plans have divided profits with em- 
ployees on a cash basis, and turned the money over to the 
employees every so often, usually once a year. 

“The result has been that if a man earning 81.000 n year 


received $200 at the end of the year from a protit-sharing plan, » 


he promptly lifted his living expenses from a $1,000 basis to a 
$1,200 basis, and begun to look upon his income as 31.200 
rather than $1,000, and the extra $200 did little to increase his 
activity and efficiency, or to promote his intellectual efforts in 
the business concerned. 

“Then, if a period came when business was dull or poor 
and he did not get the extra $200, he found fault with the 
owners of the business and became grouchy and inclined to lose 
interest In his work. 

“Tf he did not use the $200 for his living expenses, he prob- 
ably invested it in a suburban lot or in some stock that was 
recommended to him, or in something that he knew little or 
nothing about. 

Then, if his investment began to go wrong, he worried about 
it, and part of the time which he was being paid to devote to 
the business in which he was engaged world be expended in 
worrying about his investment in the business in which he 
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was not engaged; whereas, if his money were invested in the 
business in which he was engaged, his desire to see his invest- 
ment suceeed and bring him further profits would be converted 
into efforts ‘that would be of some practical benefit, not only 
to himself, but to the stockholders and ‘his coworkers. 

In short, little real substantial benefit comes from a profit- 
sharing plan where the profits are paid out in cash, except per- 
haps where a man ‘uses ithe money toward buying a ‘home. 

“There is therefore a serious weakness somewhere in such a 
plan, and the weakness lies in the fact that profit sharing can 
not be really beneficial, either for employer or employee, unless 
conducted on a partnership basis and coupled with profit saving. 

Looking at it from the viewpoint of capital, the object to be 
accomplished through the adoption of profit sharing is added 
interest in the business on the part of employees, which in turn 
brings higher efficiency. 

“ Looking at it from the standpoint of the employee, the object 
to be accomplished is d fairer remuneration for services ren- 
dered. 

“Therefore any profit-sharing plan that falls to aceomplish 
both of these results breaks down sooner or later. 


FULL PUBLICITY NEEDED ABOUT THE BUSINESS. 


In establishing profit sharing it is of the utmost importance 
that the entire organization, the wage and salary earners, know 
in advance exactly what they are expected to accomplish. 

“I mean by this that, on entering anew year, they should know 
exactly what ‘the preceding year’s accomplishments. have been. 
The annual statement of the concern should be full and ex- 
plicit, so that every man engaged in the enterprise will know 
what business was done in the preceding year and on what basis 
profits were and are to be distributed, 

“An honest, detailed annual statement tells him officially what 
the profits. were, if any, and this fixes a minimum goal for the 
coming year, which everyone, individually and collectively, will 
bend every energy to reach and exceed by as large an amount as 
possible. 

“Under such an arrangement as this, each man, in place of 
working solely for himself in his own department, will pass 
on to other departments any ideas that occur to him that might 
help that other department, and in that way benefit the organi- 
zation as a whole. 

“In my judgment, some profit-sharing plans are radically 
wrong in this respect. They distribute profits by departments 
or in some way other than on the basis of the company’s success 
as a whole. 

“This narrows the vision of the individual, and he lacks the 
proper incentive to help wherever ‘he can, whether in his own 
or another d ent. 

“The right kind of profit sharing offers definite goals that an 
organization, individually and as a whole, can buckle down and 
work for, and it is astonishing how such a plan of profit shar- 
ing will ‘heighten the esprit de corps. 

It removes ‘petty jealousies; it makes 2 man enger to pass 
his ideas on to the man in the next department, and causes 
them to vie with one another to reach and exceed the figures 
reached in the preceding year. 

“A detailed annual report ‘by the company is not only neces- 
sary to show the organization in ‘prosperous years how the 
protits were arrived at and what they amounted to, but equally 
necessary In lean years to show how the losses were arrived ut, 
what they amounted to, and why ‘there are no profits to dis- 
tribute. Gradually, as the employees in the organization be- 
come part owners in the business, you broaden and deepen their 
interest ‘in their work. ; 

“They begin to think and speak of the business as their busi- 
ness; they work for it as their business, not your business or 
somebody else's, and in place of ‘ knocking’ it they praise it and 
boost it in every way they can, for they have become part 
owners through being security holders and are receiving their 
interest or dividends at the same time and in the same manner 
as other security holders receive theirs. 

In other words, once the employees become security holders, 
they share in interest or dividend distributions and other 
Profits, not only as security holders but as employees. 

SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE FLAN ANSWERED. 

“Many people have said to me: Oh, but it takes a long 
while for a man who is only saving a small sum each year to 
acquire much of a financial interest in the concern by which he 
is employed.” 

“I bave always found that such criticism comes from some 
one who has not given sufficient thought to the subject, for a 
small interest means as much to the man having a compara- 
tively small salary as a large interest does to the man of large 
affairs. 
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Let us summarize some of the advantages of this method of 
profit sharing: 

First. It is real; it is genuine. The organization, as a 
whole, and each individual in it has a definite goal for the 
year’s work; 

“They know at the beginning of the year how much money 
must be earned to cover what we will call fixed charges; 

“They know that they are being paid salaries to earn those 
fixed charges; 

They know that they share in all profits over and above 
those ‘fixed charges; and 

“They know the basis on which they share, and that the 
amount of -such profits largely depends on the individual and 
collective effort of each individual in the organization. 

“This in itself is of great practical value to the business from 
a dollar-and-cent standpoint. There is no philanthropy about it. 
»The employees have a certain definite goal to reach. It 
they reach it, they are paid a definite percentage for doing so. 

It is a definite business proposition, based on the principle of 
profit sharing as practiced in partnerships. 

“Second. Having reached the goal set, the money over and 
above the salaries they are paid—in other words, their profits— 
is invested in the business in which they are engaged and on 
which their whole time and thought and energy should be 
centered. 

What a great advantage this is to the employer and what a 
spur and incentive to the employee! 

“What more valuable insurance policy could an employer have 
against a year of poor earnings? 

“What a real, genuine interest it arouses in the worker for 
the business in which ‘he is engaged! 

“The whole atmosphere, the whole relationship is changed. 

“The employer need ‘give little thought to whether or not his 
men are ‘soldiering’ on him, whether or not they are really 
giving to their work the best that is in them; and the employee 
need ‘spend little time wondering whether or not he is being 
properly compensated. 

“The whole relationship is placed on n new basis, not an- 
tagonistic as heretofore, but cooperative. 

“This plan is vastly different from the one now practiced by 
which one set of men working in a business, viz, the capitalists 
and partners, leave most of their profits in the business, while 
another set of men, working shoulder to shoulder with them, viz, 
the employees, each year take their profits out of the business 
and put them somewhere else. 


THE KIND OF A PROFIT SHARING THAT DOES HARM. 
“It is also vastly different from the many bonus schemes in 


vogue. 

“Jt differs greatly from the plan of arbitrarily setting aside 
in a prosperous year a certain lump sum of money and dividing 
it on a percentage basis among the employees. 

“Under such an arrangement no man who gets any of the 
money has any very definite idea of what he did to earn it, what 
it represents, or what he individually can do to insure the re- 
ceipt of some such sum during the following year. 

“Tn fact, I am convinced that such bonus giving, erroneously 
called profit sharing, has done more harm than good, for in 
many instances it has cansed employees to feel that said 
bonuses were given them because the business was earning . 
fabulous sums of money, a tiny little bit of which was thrown 
to them as a sop to make them feel kindly disposed toward the 
owners or in order to ward off a demand for a general increase 
in wages. 

In short, such bonus giving simply stirs up trouble rather 
than alleviates it. 

Profit sharing on the basis I favor is sometimes objected to 
by men or coneerns who do not wish to let even their own em- 
ployees know how little or how much money they are making 
each year. 

“To such men I always say—and each year I am more and 
more certain that I am right in saying it—that they are very 
shortsighted if they do not hasten to change their policy. 

If they are not making enough money and the business is 
running on a close margin each year, then by all means they 
should set their situation before their men, adopt such a profit- 
sharing plan as I have outlined, and get the genuine cooperation 
of every man toward increasing the profits and putting the 
‘business in a prosperous condition. 

“They are now paying wages and salaries, and many a 
night go home wondering whether the employees are really 
earning their salaries. 

“Under such a profit-sharing plan as I have outlined they 
have a substantial guaranty that ‘the salaries will be earned 
because in aiming to share in profits over and abote fixed 
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charges the men are all the more certain to earn at least the 
fixed charges. 

“And would any proprietor or manager hesitate to pay a 
handsome premium each year for an insurance policy guar- 
anteeing that every employee in the business would have the 
business on his mind and work as hard for its success as the 
proprietor or manager does? 

“One more thought in this connection. 

“The man who is running on a small margin and making 
little profit may object to making his business affairs public 
property, on the ground that he would be putting a weapon 
into the hands of his competitors. 

“Such a man’s best protection against his competitors is a 
loyal, closely knit organization of the highest efficiency, and 
this important advantage he can only secure through a bona 
fide profit-sharing plan. 

“As for the man who is making so much money that he is 
afraid to let even his own employees know how much he is 
making, to that man I say that he is the man who, more than 
any other, is responsible for the serious differences to-day 
existing between capital and labor, for with the growing in- 
telligence of the masses, how can he expect such a situation to 
continue? 

Every year, yes, every day, it becomes clearer and clearer 
that such a condition will no longer be tolerated and must 
speedily pass away. 

“Would it not be better for him to use some intelligent fore- 
sight and meet what clearly are to be the immediate future 
demands of public opinion? 

“As for the man who is making large profits, but who objects 
to profit sharing on the ground that he wants to put those profits 
away against the day when business may be poor. 

“To such a man I say that he had better use some of those 
profits to more deeply interest his men in his business, and do 
this to such an extent that if the dark days come he can be 
pretty certain that his men will stand by the business in a way 
that capital alone never can. 

“ Profit sharing on the basis I favor is also sometimes objected 
to by concerns whose securities are closely held. There are many 
ways to obviate this difficulty. 

Some concerns can increase their capital. : 

“ Others that can not, or can not do so for a time, can obviate 
the difficulty by issuing certificates of participation that win 
draw the same percentage of profit as the regular securities of 
the business. 

“Tn other words, where there is a genuine desire to share 
profits a way can always be found. 

“ The day of secretive methods is passing rapidly. The day of 
publicity is at hand. The change is a perfectly natural evolution 
due to broader education and improved intercommunication, and 
has also come about because it is second nature to be less sus- 
picious and afraid of that which is known than of that which is 
unknown. 

“Any profit-sharing plan without an open, honest balance sheet 
and detailed annual report will never succeed. 

“J am convinced that labor is entirely willing that capital 
should have its fair reward and proper protection, but in this 
country we have had too many instances where capital had de- 
manded improper protection and taken exorbitant reward; and 
one of the main reasons why the serious problems confronting 
us to-day are so difficult of solution lies in the fact that too 
many men of capital are still arrogant and unreasonable, and 
absolutely unwilling to look with sufficient care and fairness 
into the causes that are producing the views and opinions so 
largely held by our people at this time. 

“On the other hand, one of the most serious drawbacks to 
increased output and economical production is the listless, indif- 
ferent service rendered by a large percentage of employees. 

Making partners of employees, through profit sharing, would 
correct this as nothing else could. 


PROFIT SHARING THAT HAS BEEN A SUCCESS. 


“Some companies with which I am connected have realized 
the trend of the times and have for some time been practicing 
profit sharing along the lines I have indicated. 

“ They. believed that profit-sharing plans based on such prin- 
ciples would so knit their vast organizations together, and would 
so strengthen and develop the esprit de corps, as to make it 
possible for the companies to increase their business and their 
earnings, and they were willing to share this increased success 
with their employees. 

“So far they have every reason to congratulate themselves on 
the results. 

In all parts of their business, at home and abroad, in the 
office force, in the factories, in the sales department, everywhere, 
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the individual employee's interest in the business is much greater 
than formerly. 

“The saving in waste everywhere is noticeable. 

The employees are vying with one another more and more to 
improve their respective and other branches of the business. 

“All this means success for the company, profits for the stock- 
holders, extra compensation for the employees. 

It means getting men on salaries and wages to have a live, 
keen interest in the management of the business. 

- “Tt means getting an organization of men to work as real 
partners, 

It means recognizing the right of the employee to a fairer 
share of the earnings of the business in which he is engaged. 

“In short, it means cooperation that is complete, in that it 
benefits stockholder, employer, and employee. 

“While all this can more readily be accomplished in a large 
business, it can also be successfully accomplished in a small busi- 
ness if approached in the proper spirit; and if applied generally 
it would remove to a considerable degree the dangers that are 
menacing modern industry, and which are largely caused by the 
feeling on the part of the masses that, through wages, they are 
not getting their proper proportion of the money earned in a 
given industry. : 

“An industrial democracy of the most ideal sort is found in 
true profit sharing; an industrial democracy that makes real 
partners of capital and labor, and yet preserves the right of pri- 
vate property; that preserves and promotes the great business 
asset that comes from individual initiative; that retains the 
eapitalist’s incentive to enterprise, while giving the worker a 
new inspiration for effort that humanizes large organizations 
of men; that promotes good will and industrial peace. 

“All these things this country of ours needs now as never 
before. 

The shelves of the world are bare. The entire world needs 
supplies—supplies of food, clothing, building material, every- 
thing. 

“As long as the supply of these things is so low and the de- 
mand for them all over the world is so great, the cost to the 
consumer will remain high. 

“Therefore one of the surest paths leading to a reduction in 
cost to the consumer is to raise and manufacture a large supply 
of these necessities as quickly as possible. 

“Linked with the desire to supply ourselves with food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessaries at low cost is our desire to furnish 
the world with these and other articles, in order to extend our 
trade and foster the prosperity of our people as a whole. 

“ But as practically every other nation hopes to secure a large 
part of this trade for herself, is it not a certainty that competi- 
tion among the nations will be keener and sharper in the imme- 
diate future than it has ever been in the history of the world? 

“ How can we possibly meet this increased competition if we 
are divided among ourselves? F 

“ Could there be two more potential reasons why we Ameri- 
cans should have the closest possible cooperation between capital 
and labor? 

“ Could anything bring higher efficiency, greater production? 

“The only way to secure this cooperation in the highest de- 
gree is by eliminating the distrust that has existed between 
capital and labor for so many years and establishing confidence 
in its place. 

“Nothing will do this except frank, open dealing, publicity 
as to earnings, and a fair division of earnings. 

“Since the beginning of time no country has ever had such 
an opportunity to extend its trade, increase its prosperity, and 
better the material condition of every one of its people as has 
the United States of America at this very hour. 

“The only factor missing is that of close cooperation here at 
home among ourselves, 

“Tt seems inconceivable that we will fail to realize where our 
weakness lies and fail to adopt the one and only remedy for it. 

“In the strenuous competition with the rest of the world that 
this country is on the eve of facing, could we have a stronger 
weapon than complete cooperation between capital and labor at 
home?” 

ZION NATIONAL PARK, UTAH. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 425) to 
establish the Zion National Park in the State of Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House, request a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the conferees on 
the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Suoor, Mr. Farr, and Mr. Myers conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


pet ee) 


1919. 
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LANDS FOR. SCHOOL PURPOSES. 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the acai 
ments of the House of Representatives. to the bill (S. 794) 
granting lands for school purposes in Government town sites on 
reclamation projects, which were: On page 1, line 3, after the 
word “be” to insert “and he is”; and on page 1, line T, after 
the word “lands” to insert “not exceeding 6 acres in area.” 

Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LANDS IN FLORIDA, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 55) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to adjust disputes or 
claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and patentees of the 
United States against the United States and between each other, 
arising from faulty surveys in townships 36, 37, and 39 south, 
ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, in the State of 
Florida, and for other purposes, which were: On page 1, line 7, 
after the word “in” to insert “township 29 south, range 28 
east; also in”: on page 3, to strike out lines 20 to 24, inelusive, 
and on page 4, lines 1 and 2, and to amend the title so as to 
read: “To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to adjust 

_ disputes or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and pat- 
entees of the United States against the United States and be- 
tween each other, arising from faulty 8 in township 29 
south, range 28 east; also in townships 36, 37, and 38 south, 
ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, in the State of 
Florida, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. SHER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE DILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 2945. An act to authorize the sale of certain lands at 
or near Minidoka, Idaho, for railroad purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

RETIREMENT AS LIEUTENANT GENERAL. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any further morning busi- 
ness? 

Mr. KING obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOX rose. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, if he 
desires to call up the measure which was under consideration 
yesterday. 

Mr. KNOX. That was my purpose in rising. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator for that purpose: 

Mr. KNOX. T ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No, 173, being Senate bill 
2867. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2867) to au- 
thorize the President, when Maj. Gen. Crowder retires, to place 
him on the reired list of the Army as a lieutenant general. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is that 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator whether his amend- 
ment contemplates retiring men with the rank of lieutenant 
general who have only reached the grade of major general or 
brigadier general? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If they desire to retire; and I am in- 
cluding only those men who have distinguished themselves in 
the war. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am aware that some of those named by the 
Senator's amendment are major generals, and one or two of 
them brigadier generals. ‘That is the reason of my inquiry. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If it comes to that, I may say that 
but for the act of April 27, 1914, 38 Statutes at Large, 356, Gen- 
Crowder himself, after his retirement from the office of Judge 
Advocate General, would have gone back to the rank of colonel 
in the Judge Advocate General's department. 

Mr. THOMAS. I had in mind one of the names included in 
the list in the Senator's amendment just read by the Secre- 
tary. I think he was a brigadier general. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will give the Senator from Colorado 
the rank of each of these gentlemen: 

Lieut. Gen. Liggett and Lieut. Gen. Bullard; permanent rank, 
major general. 

Maj. Gen. McAndrew, Chief of Staff, American Expeditionary 
Forces; permanent rank, brigadier general. 


it or at least ever urged it. 


Maj. Gen. Harbord, Chief of the Supply Service, American Ex- 


peditionary Forces; permanent rank, brigadier general. 

Maj.. Gen. Ernest Hinds, Chief of Artillery, American Expe- 
ditionary Forces; permanent rank, colonel of Field Artillery. 

That, possibly, is one of the names the Senator from Colorado 
has in mind. 

Maj. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland, chief surgeon, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, now Surgeon General of the Army under a 
four-year commission; permanent rank, colonel of the Medical 
Corps. 

Maj. Gen. Harry L. Rogers, chief quartermaster, American 
Expeditionary Forces, now Quartermaster General of the Army 
under a four-year commission ; permanent rank, colonel, Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Maj. Gen. Langfitt, chief engineer, American Expeditionary 
Forces; permanent rank, colonel, Corps of Engineers. 

Maj. Gen. Kenly, American Expeditionary Forces, Chief, Air 
Service, United States Army; permanent rank, colonel; Field 
Artillery. 

Maj. Gen. McCain, The Adjutant General of the Army under 
a four-year commission; permanent rank, colonel, The Adjutant 
General's Department. 

Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall, who commanded the First 
Division and later a corps; permanent rank, colonel, Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Maj, Gen. Leonard Wood, senior major general of the Regular 

Army. 
So the Senator from Colorado will see that some men whose 
rank is below that of major general—as low as the rank of 
colone!—are included in my amendment for retirement as lien- 
tenant generals when they do retire. As I said a while ago, but 
for the saving grace of the act of April 27, 1914, Thirty-eighth 
Statutes at Large, page 356, Gen. Crowder would, upon his fail- 
ure of reappointment, either have gone back into private life, if 
his place had been filled, or he would have gone back, if a place 
had been left open for him, to the rank of colonel in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department. That would haye been his 
status. 

But the act of 1914 provided that whenever the President 
shall deem it inadvisable to reappoint, at the end of a four-year 
term, any officer who, under the provisions of section 26 of the 
uct approved February 2, 1901, or acts amendatory thereof, has 
been appointed for such a term, in any staff corps or staff de- 
partment, to an office with rank above that of colonel, but 
whose commission in the lower grade held by him in said 
staff corps or staff department at the time of his appointment 
under said act to an office of higher grade has been vacated, 
the President may, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint said officer to be an officer of the grade that he 
would have held, and to occupy the relative position that he 
would have occupied, in said staff corps or staff department if 
he had not been appointed to said office with rank above that of 
colonel; and if under the operation of this proviso the number 
of officers of any particular grade in any staff corps or staff 
department shall at any time exceed the number authorized by 
law other than. this act, no vacancy occurring in said. grade 
shall be filled until after the total number of officers therein shall 
have been reduced below the number so authorized.” 

I can not see any reason for the recognition of the services 
of Gen. Crowder over and aboye the services of the distinguished 
men whom I have named, and I might say others in the service 
who are equally entitled to the distinction. I myself voted at 
one time to increase the rank of Gen. Crowder. I have no 
disposition to minimize the services he has rendered the country, 
But by hiš very preferment, under the terms of this bill, we do 
minimize the services of other men who did as grent service 
as he, if not greater. 

The basis for this proposed. distinction is the service that he 
rendered the country as Provost Marshal General. It is true 
that those services were valuable from more points of view 
than one. It is true that Gen. Crowder, or Gen. Crowder's 
office, prepared the original or groundwork of the so-called 
selective-service act, which was submitted to the House of 
Representatives and to the Senate in 1917. But he was not 
the author of the idea of compelling every man of military age 
and fitness to serve, because the idea had been advanced by 
many men in the country before Gen. Crowder ever thought of 
Washington urged it in the 
Revolution, as has every military leader since. I remember 
very well that Mr. Gardner, of the House of Representatives, 
from Massachusetts, who later gave up his life in the service 
of his country, was a most ardent advocate of the system long 
before Gen. Crowder prepared the bill. There were other Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate who advocated not only com- 
pulsory service but universal compulsory military training as 
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one of the steps necessary for the preparation of this country 
for defense, or, if need be, for offensive war. The President 
of the United States, in his war message, advocated compulsory 
service, and all of this, if you please, was before Gen. Crowder 
had prepared the bill, and long before any utterance of his 
npon the subject that I remember. f 
But the selective-service act, as it finally passed, did not 
require a man of any peculiar brains or extraordinary capacity 
to curry into effect its provisions, and without attempting to 
minimize the service which Gen, Crowder rendered under it, I 
am going to call attention to this fact: The bill as it was pre- 
pared by Gen. Crowder in its substantial provisions, and par- 
ticularly in the provision which made it a popular measure 
and which enabled the civilian population of the country to par- 
ticipate in the execution of the law, was prepared by the Mili- 
tary Committees of the House and Senate; and whenever the 
committee of the Senate or the committee of the House desired 
assistance and advice from the Judge Advocate General's de- 
partment, who came to advise with them? Gen. Crowder? No. 
The man who came before the committee, both before it passed 
either body and after it got into conference, was Mr. Warren, a 
distinguished civilian lawyer from Detroit, Mich. 
May I say, parenthetically, that the Secretary of War and 
the Judge Advocate General seem to have resolved themselves 
into a mutual admiration society, because whenever the Sec- 
retary of War has occasion to address Gen. Crowder it is in 
complimentary terms, and whenever the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral has occasion to address the Secretary of War it is practi- 
cally in the same kind of terms. 
[At this point a colloquy occurred, and the bill went over 
until to-morrow.] 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, when the Senate went 
into executive session yesterday I was discussing the propriety 
of recognizing Gen. Crowder by having him appointed a lieu- 
tenant general after his retirement, while ignoring the men 
who abroad had done the actual fighting, and men in this coun- 
try who had rendered just as efficient and just as effective 
service in the prosecution of the war as Gen. Crowder did as 
Provost Marshal General. Without any intent to minimize the 
service of Gen. Crowder, but rather commending him for what 
he did, it seems to me he is not entitled to any higher com- 
mendation than other men who, whether at home or abroad, 
did their patriotic duty in prosecuting this war to a successful 
conclusion. 
The Secretary of War, in commenting upon the bill which is 
now before the Senate, says what I am about to read in a letter 
dated September 2, 1919, to the chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, After referring to the bill, he says: 
My own contact with Gen. Crowder, of course, began when I became 
Secretary of War in March, 1916, from which time until America’s entry 
into the World War he continued actively in charge of the duties ot 
Judge Advocate General and was in dally conference with me about 
. I then conceived an admiration, which has 
daily increased, for his great range of knowled and experience in 
questions of law, military and civil, and the detailed history of the 
Military Establishment of the United States. In 1917 Gen. Crowder 

repared, in consultation with me, the selective-service law, and I ap- 

ointed him Provost Marshal General to execute that law, a service 
the institution of nation-wide machinery 


visible and obvious 
ublie favor. 


p 
Beltente and intricate, requirin 
which would function harmoniousty and with such 
ustice as to commend both the law and its execution to 
his service he performed with conspicuous ability, and it is one of the 
outstanding features of America’s military mobilization that, although 
we resorted to conscription there is a general consensus of opinion to 
the effect that the Jaw was executed without fear or favor, and that jus- 
tice and wisdom characterized its interpretations and applications. 
That, Mr. President, may be all true; and yet why should 
Gen. Crowder, as I said awhile ago, be recognized over and 
above any of these other men who participated in the splendid 
work of prosecuting the war? I remember that the Secretary 
of War not very long ago sent to the Senate the names of Gen. 
Bliss, Gen. Liggett, Gen. March, and several other officers, in 
a bill that would have had the effect of promoting these dis- 
tinguished officers of the Army. That was before he sent in 
the bill in behalf of Gen. Crowder. Why are they omitted now, 
and why is Gen. Crowder's name singled out from all the rest? 
Mr. President, I am going to show from the record that the 
part of the selective-service law that made it popular as well 
as possible with the American people was not prepared by Gen. 
Crowder. I am going to show from the record itself that if 
Gen. Crowder’s bill had become the law not only would the 
selective-service law have been a failure, but it would have been 
one of the most unpopular laws that was ever passed by the 
Congress, because it might have left the conscripting of the 
youth of America largely in the hands of the Military Estab- 
lishment. In order to prove what I say, I call the attention 
of the Senate to the so-called selective-service law as intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives on the 19th of April, 
1917. 
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In that bill, in section 3, is this proviso: 


That the President is authorized and empowered to constitute and 


jority OF the members of each 
tates not connected with the 
Military Establishment: Provided further, That upon the complaint of 
any n who feels himself aggrieved by his enrollment or draft as is 
h provided, any court of record. State or Federal, having general 
Jurisdiction in matters pertaining to the writ of habeas corpus, ac- 
cording to local laws or by act of Congress, shall have jurisdiction, by 
pr ings in the nature of the writ. of habeas corpus, to hear sum- 
marily and determine the rights of such person. 

In other words, it left to the Judge Advocate General the 
power to appoint the men who were to pass upon the qualifica- 
tions of these young men; and if there was any appeal at all, it 
had to be to the several courts rather than to tribunals in the 
locality from which the young men came. . 

That bill was introduced by Mr. DENT in the House, and that 
particular provision was amended’ in committee. The House 
tried to popularize what might have been entirely a military 
measure by modifying it so as to bring it a little nearer to the 
people; but the provision as amended by the House Military 
Affairs Committee and as adopted by the House did not bring 
it entirely within the jurisdiction of the local civilian authori- 
ties. When the bill came into the Senate, the Senate still fur- 
ther undertook to amend it so as to remove its enforcement as 
far as it was possible to do so from active military control. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to read the provision as it 
passed the Senate: 


The President shall make rules and regulations to carry out the 
terms and provisions of this section, and provide for the issuance of 
certificates of exemption or partial or limited exemption, and for a 
system to exclude and discharge individuals from selective draft. 

Now, note: 

There shall be created under the direction of the President local 
tribunals in the several. States or subdivisions thereof, composed of the 
members of the local civil government, to decide all questions of exemp- 
tion under this act, and also all questions arising under the draft for 
partial military service or for including or disch ng individuals or 
classes of individuals from the sclective draft, which shall be made 
under the rules and regulations aforesaid, and shall also provide for an 
appeal tribunal 

That amendment for the first time provided that local tribu- 
nals should have to do with the young men who were being 
taken into the Army under the selective draft. Now, that was 
not sufficient to do it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. š 

Mr. STANLEY. What was the date of the introduction of 
that bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The 19th of April, 1917. 

Mr. President, that provision was not entirely satisfying 
to the Military Affairs Committee, and I think my colleagues 
will bear me out in that statement. However, when the bill 
passed the House and was referred to the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, the Senate committee substituted 
this bill for the measure as it passed the House. It went back 
to the House, and the Senate amendments were disagreed to, 
and the bill, of course, went into conference. 

Now, Mr. President, the one thing in that measure that was 
discussed in conference with great deliberation was the ques- 
tion of local tribunals where the young men could have their 
claims for exemption properly adjudicated. 

Did Gen. Crowder come before the conferees to assist them? 
Not at all. It was recognized by some of the members of that 
committee, at least, that Gen. Crowder was not ihe man to 
undertake to popularize that measure. The man who was 
called into consultation was Mr. Charles Warren. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Charles Warren, of Detroit, Mich. 
afterwards went into the service. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think the Senator will 
remember that Mr. Warren was in the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral's Department, and really was the next man and ranked 
next to Crowder, and came before us by direction of Gen. 
Crowder. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. WARREN. I think he was a lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He was when he went out of the 
service. I am not criticizing that. I am suggesting the fact 
that the man who was sent before the committee for the pur- 
pose of assisting in perfecting this bill and bringing the local 
communities into touch with the Military Establishment was 
a civilian lawyer of distinction from Detroit, Mich., as I have 
before stated; and I want to pay him the compliment of 
saying here and now that there never was a man who ap- 
peared before the committee who tried harder to give to the 
country the best service that was in him, without fear or favor, 
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and without any regard to what effect his course might have 
upon himself, > 

Now let us see what the conferees did in reference to that 
matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The whole plan of the draft was all set- 
tled, decided on, arranged for, and prepared before Mr. War- 
ren came to the department at all, was it not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know whether that is a fact 
or not. The bill may have been prepared long before it was 
introduced on the 19th day of April, 1917, and it may be that 
Mr. Warren was not in the department. It may be that he 
did not participate in its framing. It is claimed, however, by 
the Secretary of War that practically all credit is due to Gen. 
Crowder after consultation with him. Howeyer that may be, 
the man who did assist the conferees in order to try to get a 
tribunal that would not only be fair but whose decisions would 
satisfy the communities in which these young men lived was 
Mr. Warren. 

Now, Mr, President, let us see what the conferees did. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, at this point, referring to 
the contention made by the Senator that popularizing the draft 
was due to the introduction of the Dent bill to control the 
discretion of the draft boards, while it is perfectly true that 
Mr. Dent did introduce that bill, which was a most exemplary 
mensure, it appears from the records that it carried out the 
preconceived notions of Gen. Crowder. There was no differ- 
ence óf opinion between them. 

In a letter prepared several days beforehand—because it was 
sent to all the governors ef the United States, and to me 
among them—he said, if the Senator will permit me to read 
just a line: 

A permanent board in each county, composed of citizens who could 
be relied upon è * to provide for OM pote the misery that war 
brings to dependents at home and for a choice of those whose military 
service the Nation most needs and whose civil and domestic service 
can best be spared— 

Should be selected. 

He not only suggests a civilian board, but he suggests the 
exercise of that power in sech a way as to entail no unneces- 
sary hardship upon the people of the country. 

I thought it was due to Gen. Crowder that I should make that 
statement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, Mr. President, I can 
best judge what was in Gen. Crowder's mind by the bill that 
he is said to have prepared, and I have read that particular 
section to the Senate. Under that bill he might or might not 
lave carried out the things that he had in his mind, and, 
judging from some of the things to which I shall refer a little 
later on, I am disposed to believe that he never would have 
done anything to take away from the strong arm of the mili- 
tary any modicum of power that he might see fit to exercise. I 
am willing to do him the credit of saying that he had in his 
mind the appointment of distinctively civillan boards in the 
yarious counties, but the bill did not compel him to do it, and 
that is what I am complaining about. Neither did the Senate 
bill compel him, although the Senate bill as amended did 
provide that there should be civil local tribunals to handle 
the situation. When the conferees of the House and Senate 
got together here is what they provided: x 

The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to create and 
establish throughout the several States and subdivisions thereof and 
in the Territories and the District of Columbia local boards, and 
where, in his discretion, practicable and desirable, there shall be 
created and established one such local board in each county or 
similar subdivision in each State, and one. for approximately each 
30,000 of population in each city of 30,000 population or over, 
according to the last census taken or estimates furnished by the 
Bureau of Census of the Department of Commerce. Such boards 
shall be appointed by the President and shall consist of three or 
more members, none of whom shall be connected with the Militar. 
Establishment, to be chosen from among the local authorities of suc 
subdivisions or from other citizens residing in the subdivision or 
area in which the respective boards will have jurisdiction under the 
rules and regulations prescribed by the President. Such boards shall 
have power within their respective jurisdictions to hear and determine, 
subject to review as hereinafter provided, all questions of exemption 
under this act and all questions of or claims for including or dis- 
charging individuals or sses of individuals from the selective draft, 
which shall be made under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
President, except any and every question or claim for including or 
excluding or discharging persons or classes of sons from the 
selective draft under the provisions of this act authorizing the Presi- 
dent to exclude or discharge from the selective draft persons engaged 
in industries, including agriculture, found to be necessary to the 
maintenance of the Military Establishment, or the effective operation 


of the military forces, or the maintenance of national interest during 
the emergency.” - 
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Mr. President, there was the bringing home to the citizens of 
a community the power to pass upon the claims of the young 
men who went from that community to fight for their country. 

Further: ; 

The President is hereby authorized to establish additional boards, 
one in each Federal judicial district of the United States, consisting ot 
such number of citizens, not connected with the Military Establishment, 
as the President may determine, who shall be aye fons by the Presi- 
dent. The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to establish 
more than one such board in any Federal judicial district of the United 
States, or to establish one such board having jurisdiction of an area 
extending into more than one Federal judicial district. 

Mr. President, there was an appeal to no military satrap, to 
no military autocrat, but an appeal from a local board that 
passed upon the claims for exemption of these young men, and 
then an appeal to another tribunal of the same State, both en- 
tirely civilian boards, 

One would think, from the encomiums passed upon the 
Judge Advocate General, acting as Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, that he was entitled to all of the credit for formulating 
as well as for putting the law into execution. I say that the 
American people are entitled to at least a little of that credit. 
The law itself was written in terms so plain that anybody might 
have carried out the provisions of it. It did not require any 
excess of brain to enforce it. If a man had the money furnished 
him by the Government of the United States and had the men; 
under him to do what he desired to have them do, there was not 
any question about how it should be carried out, because the law 
said exactly what should be done. 

What was done-—not under the bill as written by Gen. Crow- 
der but under the bill as it was finally passed by Cuongress—and 
who did it? Let us see. 

Referring to the second report of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral in 1918, page 478, Appendix, Table 91-A, we find that the 
force that was at work to make this law successful were the 
following: a 

In State headquarters: 54 governors, 49 adjutants general, 
49 assistants to the adjutants general, 49 medical aids, 624 
civilian clerks, 174 enlisted clerks, 

District boards: 155 district boards, 915 members of district 
boards, 124 additional members, 944 civilian clerks, 145 enlisted 
clerks, 411 industrial advisers. A 2 

Local boards: 4,648 local boards, 14,416 members, 9,227 civilian 
clerks, 3,218 enlisted clerks, 4,679 Government appeal agents, 
12,039 additional examining physicians, , > 

Legal advisory boards: 3,646 legal advisory boards, 10,915 
members, 108,367 associate members. $ ; . 

Medical advisory boards: 1,319 medical advisory boards, 9,577 
members, 411 civilian clerks, 246 enlisted clerks. 

Boards of instruction: 2,952 boards, 16,055 members. 

A total civilian personnel of 192,688, most of them acting 
without pay, and all for much less than their services were 
worth. 

These distinguished citizens who gave their services and 
neglected their business for months at a time in order to serve 
their country I do not believe have been recognized even by a 
vote of thanks. I may be mistaken about that, and if I am I 
hope some Senator will correct me. The question of their 
fitting recognition has been before Congress a number of times. 
It may be, as the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] says, 
that Gen. Crowder had it in mind to do the very things that 
were done. But there was nothing in his proposed bill to 
compel it. The law as passed by the Congress compelled it, 
and these men were volunteers to assist in putting it into 
execution. Thévepre. the people who made the law popular. 
They are the men who made the carrying out of the law 
possible. A : 

Mr. Presidetit, may I digress here to remark that there was a 
time under the old volunteer system where whole communities 
were unrepresented in the Army, and in those communities 
where there was no such representative, treason sometimes 
dared rear its head. But under this system, where every com- 
munity in the United States had one or more representatives 
in the Army of the United States, treason became practically 
impossible, because every man, whether of military age and 
fitness or not, as well as every woman and child, saw to it! 
that those who were guilty of anything that squinted toward 
treason were promptly brought to the bar of public opinion and | 
sometimes to the bar of justice and punished for their dis- 
loyalty. 

When it is claimed by the partisans of Gen, Crowder that he 
conceived the idea of the draft for the raising of an army 1 
call attention to the fact that the Southern Confederacy re- 
sorted to the draft in the first days of the War Between. the 
States, and the Union Congress followed very shortly after- 
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wards, because it learned. as all countries have learned by ex- 
perience, that an army the size of that proposed to be raised 
by the United States could not be raised to carry on the war 
except under some form of compulsion. 

L think the ablest paper I ever read in support of the draft, 
its feasibility, its advisability, and its constitutionality, was 
written by President Lincoln himself, I do not think it can be 
successfully contended that Gen. Crowder was the author of 
the idea, and I think I have shown, that he did not frame that 
portion of the law which gave every community a voice in 
passing upon the qualifications and claims of the young men 
who went to make up the Army. 

I think, without detracting from Gen. Crowder's efforts, that 
his supporters might at least be willing to concede some of the 
glory to the men from civil life who were acting from purely 
patriotic motives. I believe it was Admiral Schley who, in 
speaking of the battle in Santiago Harbor, said there was glory 
enough for all. There is glory enough for all who participated 
in making this war a success, and in making the draft law a 
success as well. 

Passing over that, what is Congress going to do for men like 
Gen. McCain, who rendered such signal service as Adjutant 
General of the Army, a man who could always be approached 
by civilian and soldier alike, and one who could always. be 
found at his post ready to give information and advice to all 
comers without any military red tape to be cut in order to 
approach him? 

Gen. McCain was removed from his post as Adjutant General 
almost between suns and another put in his place. I doubt if 
there is a man in either branch of Congress who will claim for 
a moment that Gen. McCain did not render splendid service to 
his country as Adjutant General and did not do as much in a 
more quiet way as Gen. Crowder or anyone else. You never 
saw his name in print; you never saw him out undertaking to 
get eulogistic letters from the Secretary of War or anybody 
else; but he was at his post just the same all the time, under- 
taking to and doing his duty as a gallant and splendid soldier, 
The military conscience, as well as the civilian conscience, was 
shocked at the removal of this distinguished man. The Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the Senate called on the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Staff to find out why a man who had 
discharged his duty so efficiently, so promptly, and so well was 
removed from a post when there seemed to be no complaint 
against him. These gentlemen, in a hearing before the com- 
mittee, testified to his splendid work, testified to his efficiency, 
and assured the committee he was not being removed because 
of inefficiency, but the lame excuse, which everybody who heard 
the testimony believed was a subterfuge, was given that they 
wanted fighting men, and they sent him up to train and com- 
mand a division in Massachusetts, I believe, a duty that he had 
never performed before; but, like a soldier, he did not raise his 
voice in protest or complain to anybody for the injustice being 
done him. I think I may say, without violating any confidence, 
that I talked to Gen. McCain and asked him if possibly any of 
his friends might speak a kindly word to the Secretary of War 
or the Chief of Staff in his behalf, and he said: “No; I am a 
soldier. I go wherever I am ordered, and I shall try to make 
good, no matter where I may be called to serve.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to mgr Nance tt from 
Oregon who were the officials of the War rtment who re- 
sorted to what the Senator calls a subterfuge? t 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to fhe Senator that I do 
not hesitate to give names when I make a statement to the 
Senate. Thé men responsible were the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff, of course. If that be treason, make the 
most of it, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not so much interested in whether 
it is treason or not; I assume it is true, and it was the source 
of my regret, that it is true there was such a charge. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We called the men up who we 
thought were responsible for it and had them give Gen. Me- 
Cain a clean bill of health as to efficiency, courage, and soldier- 
like conduct and character. 

Now, Mr. President, Gen. McCain has only the temporary 
rank of major general, I believe, and will in due course revert 
to the rank of a colonel. There is no saving grace for him in 
the act of 1914. Why pass him by while we are granting dis- 
tinguished certificates to gentlemen who rendered service for 
our country at home? It hardly seems right to me. And what 
of Gen. Liggett, who commanded troops on the firing line in 
France, and whose name was at one time presented in the 
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form of a bill by the Secretary of War for higher and perma- 
nent rank in the Army because of his distinguished service? 
Why pass him by? And then, too, what of Gen. Bullard, who 
commanded over there and rendered distinguished service, 
baring his breast to the bullet of the Hun? Why pass him by? 
And Gen. Summerall? I think he is recognized in the Army as 
one of the most distinguished men who ever commanded a di- 
vision or corps. Why pass him by? 

It is not necessary, if it is intended to honor these, to retire 
them as a condition to conferring such honor upon them. All 
that is is to adopt the amendment I suggest and 
provide for the retirement, and let them retire or not as they 
please. Many of them are young men and probably would not 
avail themselves of it by retiring. 

It is necessary to dwell upon all the names indicated in the 
proposed amendment of mine. Everyone knows of their sery- 
ices. My proposition is not to leave heartburnings in men who 
have rendered distinguished service to their country in emer- 
gency by recognizing the merits of one and discriminating 
against all others. 

Mr. President, I sometimes fear that some of the swivel- 
chair artists here in Washington receive greater recognition 
than some of the officers and men who were on the firing line 
and doing their duty overseas. I might name some who were 
on the battle front and who received the croix de guerre, who 
came back to America and were promptly reduced to their 
original rank in the Army. Why pass those men by? And 
now, by the recognition of the services of one man, say to the 
balance of the Army, “ He stands par excellence the man that 
ought to be promoted in this magnificent Army of ours.” 

But, Mr. President, if for the sake of the argument we con- 
cede to Gen. Crowder the right above all others to be recog- 
nized by this distinguished rank upon his retirement, if we 
concede that he was not only. the author of the idea of the 
selective draft, but that he prepared the law, if we concede 
that he put it into effect, if we coneede that he has done all 
that was necessary to raise the army which was raised,. then, 
Mr. President, there ought to come with it and he ought not 
to attempt to share the greater responsibility for the proper 
care and attention and protection of the young men for whose 
service in the war he was so absolutely responsible under the 
eontention of some of his friends. If all these things be con- 
ceded, the man who was able to accomplish so much and, the 
man who was responsible for raising the Army ought to have 
seen to it, if it was humanly possible, that the Army which was 
raised by him received justice at the hands of those who ad- 
ministered the law in the Army. I do not hesitate to say that 
75 man who had the power to do that was Gen. Crowder him- 
self. ) 

I see one of my colleagues upon the Committee on Military 
Affairs smiling. I know he differs from me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was not smiling. f 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought the Senator was smiling. 
I was not offended by it, even if the Senator was. I have too 
high a regard for the Senator. We may differ quite radically 
occasionally, but they are always friendly differences, and out 
of differences there ought sometimes to come the proper adjust- 
ment of conditions. 

But I say the one man who was responsible, the one man 
who by his word might have changed the conditions with re- 
gard to the administration of military law in the Army, was 
Gen. Crowder. I entertained a very different opinion of Gen. 
Crowder up to the time the controversy about the court-martial 
system arose from the opinion which I have reluctantly formed. 
of him since that controversy arose. Gen. Crowder, while he was. 
acting as Provost Marshal General, was holding down pretty 
tight another job of equal if not greater importance, and that 
was the position of Judge Advocate General of the Army. It) 
is true, he had a distinguished officer as Acting Judge Advo- 
cate General a part of the time while he was Provost Marshal 
General, but when the differences over the administration of 
military law became acute between the Judge Advocate General 
and the Acting Judge Advocate General, the latter had to step 
aside and finally step out of the Army of the United States,, 
occupying, as he did, a position which no honorable man could 
occupy under the situation that developed in the differences to 
which I am going to allude. 

Let us see about that. There were men in the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department who looked upon a court-martial as 
simply an executive agency. There were others in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department who looked upon the courts- 
martial as courts under our system of jurisprudence, but the 
later decisions of the courts are that they are, in fact, courts 
under our system of jurisprudence, just as much so as the 
civil courts. But, however that may be, I am going to call the 
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attention of the Senate to the text of the provision of the law 
about which all the storm has raged about the court-martial 
system, and incidentally the harshness of the sentences and 
the crnelties practiced against American troops. 

Section 1199 of the Revised Statutes provides as follows: 

The Judge Advocate General shall receive, revise, and cause to be 
recorded the proceedings of all courts-martial, courts of inquiry, and 
military commissions, and perform such other duties as have been per- 
forme heretofore by the Judge Advocate General of the Army. 

The construction placed upon that statute by the Judge Advo- 
cate General was that the power to revise gave no other or 
greater power than to advise the commanding officer who 
appointed the court in all cases where the court had jurisdic- 
tion nnd the trial was regular. While those who differed from 
him held that the power to revise gave power to the Judge 
Advocate General as an appellate tribunal to reverse and to 
modify and to change the decisions in cases where prejudicial 
error was disclosed by the record. 

Mr. President, this matter was first brought to the attention 
of the department of military justice by a flagrant case or 
flagrant cases that happened in the administration of military 
law in Texas prior to November, 1917. That was where 12 
or 15 noncommissioned officers of Battery A, of the Eighteenth 
Field Artillery, who were charged with mutiny, were tried and 
sentenced to dishonorable discharge and long terms of imprison- 
ment. Those cases came up to the office of the Judge Advocate 
General, and it was conceded by everybody—there was not any 
difference ot opinion, I believe, upon the subject—that those 
men ought not to have been convicted of mutiny. But it seemed 
that the court had jurisdiction and the trial was regular, and 
“in that view there was no appellate relief for the accused 
except clemency. 

Here were 12 or 15 honorable men, who had been faithfully 
serving their country, charged with a crime, of which they were 
not guilty under the law. In view of that, on the 10th day of 
November, 1917, the Acting Judge Advocate General prepared 
a memorandum of great length and of distinguished ability 
urging upon the Secretary of War for his personal considera- 
tion that the authority vested in the Judge Advocate General 
of the Army by section 1199 of the Revised Statutes to “ receive, 
revise, and cause to be recorded the proceedings of all courts- 
martial, courts of inquiry, and military commissions, and per- 
form such other duties as have been performed heretofore by 
the Judge Advocate General of the Army” carried with it the 
power to modify and to change the decisions, 

Gen. Ansell, in the brief which he presented for the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of War and the Judge Advocate General, 
reasoned it out, showing by analogous decisions in connection 
with other legislative acts where courts had been called upon 
to determine the meaning of the word “revise” that the word 
meant more than simply the power to take up a record by the 
four corners, look at it, and send it back to the commanding 
officer and say that he was the reviewing and revising author- 
ity and alone had the power to revoke, modify, or set aside 
the sentence of a court-martial. I am not going to read that 
brief, but I hope that some of the Senators at least will read it. 

It will be found in the hearings, part 2, on the Establishment 
of Military Justice, held by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate, on S. 64, at page 57. I do not think, Mr. 
President, that any impartial lawyer can read that opinion and 
come to any other conelusion than that the power to revise meant 
more than the mere power to look over the papers and to say 
Yhat the only power granted under the statute was the power 
to send a case back to the 9 officer Who appointed 
the court. 

Let us see who agreed with the opinion of Gen. Ansell when 
the memorandum was prepared by him and presented to the 
Secretary of War for his personal consideration. Gen. Ansell 
expressed the preference and hope that each one of the distin- 
guished officers in his department would read the record and 
express their concurrence or dissent. These are the men who 
read it, assented to it, and concurred with Gen.. Ansell: James 
J. Mays, lieutenant colonel, judge advocate; George S. Wallace, 
major, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps; Guy D. Goff, 
major, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps; William O. Gil- 
bert, major, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps; Lewis W. 
Call, major, judge advocate, United States Army; Edward S. 
Bailey, major, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps; William 
B. Pistole, major, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps; E, M. 
Morgan, major, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps ; Eugene 
Wambaugh, major, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps; E. G. 
Davis, major, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps ; Maj., later 


Lieut. Col. Alfred E. Clark, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps; R: K. Spiller, whose rank is not given, judge advocate, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps; Herbert A. White, lieutenant colonel, 
judge advocate, 
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These men all concurred in that opinion; and on the 27th day 
of November—just 17 days afterwards—Gen. Crowder prepared 
for the Secretary of War a memorandum in opposition to the 
contention that a revisory power was reposed in the Judge 
Advocate General. 

There is no question that the opposition brief of Gen. Crow- 
der was ably written, but he harks back to the days of the 
Civil War and undertakes to extract—and I think rather un- 
successfully—opinions of former Judge Advocates General and 
of the courts, if you please, that sustain his view of the propo- 
sition that the power to revise only means the power to look 
over a record and, where the court had jurisdiction, only to 
advise the commanding officer who appointed the court. 

On the 11th day of December, 1917, Gen. Ansell prepared 
another brief on the subject. The incident which brought the 
matter to the attention of these men was the cruelty that bad 
been practiced against the 12 or 15 sergeants in Texas. Oh, 
say some of them, there is only an occasional injustice, just 
as there is in the civil courts. Mr. President, if it is possible 
because of the system that any injustice may be done, some- 
thing-ought to be done to remedy the situation. 

Mr. OWEN. They are not rare exceptions, either. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are not rare exceptions. I may 
say to the Senator that, although I have not done so, I have 
been threatening to place in the Recorp, and I am going to 
put in the Recorp, the cases to show that instances of injustice 
are not of infrequent occurrence, Without going into the sub- 
ject, take the case of the negro soldiers in Houston who were 
convicted and sentenced to be shot. Without discussing the 
question of their guilt or innocence—for I assume that they 
were guilty—these men were executed, Mr. President, without 
anybody ever having seen the record except the commanding 
officer and those connected directly with the trial. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gerry in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator claim that Gen. Crowder 
had knowledge of all of these cases, or that they were all 
brought to his attention? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, for they happened during 
his term as Judge Advocate General. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; but I was wondering whether or not in 
the midst of the many burdens he was bearing and the many 
difficulties there were to encounter he had personal knowledge 
of the various transactions of which the Senator speaks. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. - He had the time to prevent any re- 
form of conditions. He had the time to write a very able brief 
in order to sustain the position he was taking, and I am refer- 
ring to one right now. If he could not take care of both jobs 
he ought to have gotten out of one. I say that if he was re- 
sponsible for organizing our huge Army—and he is given credit 
for it—he was responsible for these cruelties as long as he held 
the other position. 

The execution of those colored men in Texas led to the adop- 
tion of a regulation—not a law but a regulation—that in cases 
where the death sentence was imposed the sentence should not 
be carried into effect until the reviewing authorities had an 
opportunity to pass upon it; but the cases of these men did not 
reach the reviewing authority until the daisies were growing 
over the graves of the convicted men. Anything permitting 
such a thing in America is outrageous. It makes no difference. 
what the color of an American soldier’s skin is, he is an Amer- 
ican citizen just the same, fighting for his country, and he is 
entitled to have the benefit of a fair, honest, and impartial trial. 

Gen. Crowder wrote a brief, as I have said, in opposition to 
the views of Gen. Ansell, That was perfectly proper; I make no 
objection to that—and he presented the subject ably. I am 
merely calling attention to these matters, Mr. President, to show 
you that the subject has been a storm center. 

Again Gen. Ansell prepared a memorandum in answer to the 
latter brief, which was concurred in by the distinguished officers 
associated with him. Maj, Wambaugh prepared a separate brief 
suggesting regulations that would measurably protect the sol- 
dier. Then Gen. Ansell prepared a special brief to show that 
the Judge Advocate General had reviewing and appellate power. 
Then, on the 17th day of December, 1919, Gen. Crowder presented 
another brief, and, without calling attention to the number of 
them, I ask Senators who are interested in the subject—and they 
will become interested in it because their hearts will become 
involved—to read the arguments pro and con by these distin- 
guished Army officers and civilian officers temporarily in the 
Judge Advocate General's department. 

Mr. President, to get down to a concrete proposition every- 
body in the Army recognized, Gen. Crowder amongst the rest, 


that there ought to be some appellate jurisdiction somewhere 
in somebody to cure the radieal wrongs which all conceded to 


exist. Now, let us see whether or not I state the fact when I 
make that statement. I am going to dwell on it just a little 
while, because I have been criticized somewhat in connection 
with it, and I think I ean justify the position which the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the Senate took in reference to it. 

The Secretary of War, after all these discussions had been 
had that I have been calling attention to about the power of the 
Judge Advocate General’s office, sent up a letter to the Military 
Affairs. Committee of the Senate, on the 19th day of January, 
1918, just a month after the last brief had been submitted to 
him on the subject, and inclosed to me, as the ehairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee, a bill that was to do what—to 
vest in some authority the power to revise and to reverse and to 
modify these unjust sentences. Now, I am going to read that 
letter to the Senate. It is very shert. It shows, first, a recog- 
nition of the neeessity of vesting appellate jurisdiction in 


Some forum somewhere, with power to relieve these men; but 


it does more than that, Mr. President. It retains in the Military 
Establishment, whieh was responsible for these eruelties, in- 
stead of in some civilian or partly civilian tribunal, a power it 
sucht not to have. 

Now, let us see if I am stating it correctly. It was a proposed 
amendment to section 1199 of the Revised Statutes. It is as 
follows: 

The Judge Advocate General shall receive, revise, and cause to be 
recorded the proceedings of all courts-martial, courts of inquiry, and 
military commissions — 

` That is an exact copy, so far, of section 1199, as it is to-day, 
Then it goes on: 

And report thereon to the President, who shall have power to dis- 
approve, vacate, or set aside any finding, in whole or in part, to modify. 
vacate, or set aside any sentence, in whole or in part, and to direc 
the execution of such part only of any sentence as has not been vacated 
or set aside. The President may suspend the execution of sentences in 
such classes of cases as may be designated by him until acted upon as 
herein provided, and may return — 9 4 record through the ewing 
authority to the court for reconsideration or correction. In addition te 
the duties herein enumerated to be formed by the Judge Advocate 
General he shall perform such other duties as have been heretofore per- 
formed by the Judge Advocate General of the Army. 

Mr. President, there is provided an appeal from Philip drunk 
10 Philip sober. On the face of it, it is an appeal to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. As a matter of faet, It is an appeal 
from the Judge Advoeate Genera! and through the Judge Ad- 
vocate General to the Chief of Staff. It was keeping the con- 
trol of military justice within the power of a military autoeracy. 

Mr. President, that bill was introduced in the Senate by me 
at the request of the Secretary of War. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee will agree with me when I say that 
we usually introduce these bills in the Senate at his request, 
whether they meet our approval or not. Then the bill goes to 
the committee for discussion. That bill was introduced in the 
House by the then chairman of the House committee, Mr. DENT, 
und was then referred to the committee. The House held some 
hearings on it, and never reported it out. The Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate did not aet on it, for the simple reason 
that it was not necessary. It not only did not relieve the situa- 
tion that then existed, about whieh there was so much com- 
plaint, but it made the situation actually worse. 

I want to call attention to the fact that the proposed amend- 
ment sustains me in charging that the Judge Advocate General 
was turning over the subject of military justice to the Chief of 
Staff. Now, the Chief of Staff might on occasion be a very 
just, a very learned, and a very tender-hearted man, but there 
may be occasions when he may be a very hard-hearted man, 
wholly unskilled in the law. Let us see what the power of 
the Chief of Staff is nnder the General Staff act of 1908. Tt 
provides : 

The Chief of Staff, under the direction of the President, or of the 
Secretary of War under the direction of the President, shall have 
supervision of all t of the line and of The Adjutant General's, 
Inspector General's, Judge Advocate's, uartermaster, Subsistence, 
Medical, Pay, and Ordnance Departments, the Corps of Engineers, and 
the Signal Corps, and shall perform such other meg east 4 duties not 
otherwise assigned by law as may be assigned to him by e President. 

In other words, Mr. President, the Chief of Staff, in the last 
analysis, has jurisdiction and power over the Judge Advocate 
feneral. So that the addition which was intended to be put 
oa section 1199 of the Revised Statutes made the last condition 
of the soldier worse than the first condition. It simply meant 
that these appeals that professed to be taken to the President of 
the United States went from the Judge Advocate General to the 
Chief of Staff, and never reached the President at all; and, in 
the very nature of things, we know that it is a physieal im- 
possibility for the President of the United States to consider 
or to revise these hundreds of thousands of court-martial 
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ceases—a physically, humanly impossible thing to be done. It 
proposed to place the jurisdiction over the life, liberty, and 
limh of the private soldier in the hands of the Chief of Staff, 
and practically gave him, as the military adviser of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War, the right te say whether or not 
these cases should be even considered by the President of the 
United States, 

Mr. President, if anybody doubts the effect of this in practical 
life. I call his attention to the fact that the Chief of Staff now 
is practically the only man who can reach the Secretary of War, 
while men who come here with honorable and honored service 
can not reach him. The thing must go through military chan- 
nels or it does not go there at all. So these poor, unfortunate 
fellows against whom harsh sentences have been rendered can 
only reach the President through the Judge Advocate General 
first, and then through the Chief of Staff; but even if they 
all reached the President, as the Seeretary of War said in one 
of his letters the other day in referring to his own position, it is 
impossible for him to look over all of these cases. 

But this is not all. Look again at that bill and you will see 
that in other respects it perpetuates the very worst features of 
the existing system. It expressly authorizes the Chief of Staff, 
acting for the President, (a) to set aside an acquittal and have 
the aceused, though acquitted, tried again; (b) to substitute 
a conviction of a more serious offense for a less serious one; 
(e) to increase the punishment; and (d) to return the proceed- 
ings to the court, with directions to reconsider, for the purpose 
of doing all these things. Of this Gen. Crowder expressly ap- 
proved in his statement before the House committee. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Judge Advocate General and the 
Secretary of War, when they proposed that amendment to the 
Congress in 1918, really wanted a revisory power that meant 
something, all in the world they had to do was to construe the 
law as the Acting Judge Advocate General and his corps. of 
assistants construed it, and say that the power te revise gave 
the power to modify and to change the sentence in the court 
below. In order to sustain his position, the Judge Advocate 
General had to go down into dusty tomes and shelves and dig 
out dicta of courts and dicta of Judge Holt and others who had 
acted in the distinguished eapacity of Judge Advocate General. 

That was all he needed to do, Mr. President. In view of the 
fact that he saw fit to place a harsher construction upon the 
statute, im view of the fact that he has constantly held, and the 
Secretary of War has stood by him, that where the court had 
jurisdiction the Judge Advoeate General could only send the 
record baek to the commanding officer with his advice upon it, 
which the commanding officer could pay some attention to or dis- 
regard, as suited his own sweet will, I make the suggestion, and 
sustain my position by the record, that that proposed amendment 
was not offered in good faith. Now, I am going to show you why, - 
and I appeal to the record to sustain the suggestion I now make. 

That propesed amendment came to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate at a time when this storm had 
not only brewed but was raging around the cruelties that were 
being practiced against American troops in France, and not 
only in France but in the United States. About the time that 
that proposed amendment was presented to Congress by the 
Secretary of War, Gen. Kreger was sent over to France us the 
representative of the Judge Advocate General, and was later 
appointed acting judge advoeate there, so that he could be on 
the ground as the representative of the Judge Advocate General, 
and hear these cases, and, may I say, revise the sentences in 
France, and advise the commanding officers appointing the courts, 
The only effect that appointment had was to save the time 
necessary to send records of courts-martial from France to the 
United States. It meant no change in the court-martial sys- 
tem, and no change of policy in the course of the Judge Advo- 
eate General with regard to the law. 

In other words, it quiekened action, whether it was just or 
unjust. It did not help the soldier who had been unjustly 
convicted or who had been harshly sentenced. 

The suggestion I make is that that acting judge advocate 
general was sent to France as the representative of Gen. Crow- 
der as u piece of camouflage, because trouble was brewing 
here, both in and out of Congress, as to the views and course 
of the Judge Advoeate General, and an investigation of the 
system was threatened, and therefore something had to be done, 
and that, too, promptly, to allay the feeling that was being en- 
gendered, because these boys, notwithstanding the strict cen- 
sorship, were writing to their homes; and this was done to 
act as oil upon the troubled waters in the discussion which 
was taking place within the department itself, and discussions 
which were suggested by the very eruelties themselves. 

Now, here is what happened: It seems, from the correspond- 
ence which followed, that Gen, Pershing did not like this new 
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policy very well. As a good soldier—and he was a good Sol- 
dier—he did not say, “I will not have it,” but he rather dis- 
liked the idea of having a man come over there to practically 
supplant a man like Gen. Bethel, who was the chief judge advo- 
cate on his staff. That is what it amounted to. Crowder then 
wrote a letter to Gen. Bethel, the judge advocate over ia 
France on Gen. Pershing’s staff, and that letter leads me to 
make the suggestion that this proposed amendment was not 
made in good faith, and I am going to read it. 

It is not very long, ME E President; but on the 5th day of 
April, 1918, shortly after this proposed amendment to section 
1199 had been submitted to Congress, Gen. Crowder wrote the 
letter referred to to Gen. Bethel. It is as follows: 

Apert 5, 1918. 
Brig. | Gen. WALTER A. peresi 
American Eapeditionary Forces, 


France. ; 
My Dran BETHEL: 3 am going to spend the mbcesmary time ont ota 
very busy day in an at t to clear up the situation in respect to the 
establishment in France a branch of the Judge Advocate General's 


office, ing Thich AATOM there AARE tp hare Deen were. or lobe 
5 at your headquarters. You are, of course, familiar 
with cable correspondence which has passed on the subject. 


I would like to see that cable correspondence. We have never 
had it. 

For your convenience in reference, howe inclose a copy of a 
TTT zer che Chief of Stat 

Reporting always to the Chief of Staff, which was proper in 
his view of the * 


is review set.out in sequence. 
m First er me me say Rar it it 22 difficult — — to understand why, upon 
receipt of the two cablegrams of January 20, 1918— 

Bear that in mind, Senators. The proposed amendment was 
sent to the House and Senate on the 18th day of January, 1918, 
and the cablegrams having reference to sending over a repre- 
sentative of Gen. Crowder were sent over to France on the 
20th day of January, 1918— 
one cabling Gen. jeno Sh = contents of General Order No. 7, and 


1918, wherein 1 
rig. Gen Walter Py Bethel has not CASS branch office and 
will wile g do so pending further instructions. 

You see, Gen. Pershing did not want. it. He had a good man 
oyer there as his staff judge advocate. 

This leads me to comment ye situation which is presented by 
Gen. Pershing’s cablegram No. which seems to imply a om 
from the action here taken in ELANI re the branch oi He ap- 
pears to view it as a possible obstruction to the T of mili- 
tary justice and as a mistake of judgment. 


1 do not blame Gen. Pershing for not wanting to have the 
affairs of this chaotic office here transferred to his command. 


This is what I call the attention: of the Senate to, and this is 
what makes me suggest that the proposed amendment in Janu- 
ary, 1918, was not made to Congress in good faith. I continue 
reading: 


Prior to the issue of General Order No. T it had become ears 
that, due to the large increase in commissioned personnel, which in- 
cluded many officers with little or no experience in court-martial e- 
tice, a rach i number of proceedings soere coming in which exhibited 
fatal defec A congressional investigation was threatened and there 
acas talk 777 the establishment of courts of appeal. 


Think of it! 


The remedy for the situation was immediate crecutive action which 


wens make it 5 55 apparent that an accused did get some kind of 
es precessione. other than the ct ge at 


in cases coming up from your headquarters. It was primarily with 
reference to errors 55 at field Tee other than in France 


a 

finally approved the order and contemplated, as I did, the establish- 
ment of the pae office promptly upon the rece’ y of our two cables 
of January 20. may ereas the scheme 
has worked beautiful y It has silenced all criti and I believe 
that no invalid sentences are now beyond the reach of remedial action. 

Your own intimate knowledge of court-martial procedure makes it 
quite unnecessary for me to enter upon a lengthy discussion of the 
merit of the new system which, I feel quite sure, Will not fail to com- 
mend itself to you as a substantial step in the right direction. As 
stated in my memorandum to the Chief of — it is. believed that had 
Gen. Pe tully understood the et err ry its, won of General 
Order No, 7 his ca 8 No. 779 of 24, 1918, would not have 
been sent. I trust that the cablegram which I have recommended Be 
sent him fa reply, a draft of which is con in the concluding 
graph of the inclosed memorandum, will serve to convince him o the 


wisdom and preter of the issue of this order and that the Rigen 

it contemuplates materially aid rather than obstruct the prompt 

—- nat tion of military justice in the American Expe- 
ona: 


With Pest wich wishes, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 


The italics are mine. 

Think of the Judge Advocate General of the Army sending 
a letter the information contained in which was to be com- 
municated to Gen. Pershing, giving as a reason for his pro- 
posal to create a branch of his office in France that an in- 
vestigation was being threatened, that there was talk of the 
establishment of a tribunal of appeal, and that it was neces- 
sary, in this state of the public mind, to make it appear that 
an accused should get some kind of a revision of his court- 
martial sentence. 

Mr. President, was there ever committed to paper a more 
outrageous proposition than that to mislead and to deceive 
the mothers and the fathers of the young men who were serving 
in France and the young men themselves who were suffering 
under the sentences of these courts-martial? That is the 
reason I say that when these investigations were being threat- 
ened, and this storm was raging about the power of the Judge 
Advocate General to review and to reverse these sentences, 
the proposition for an amendment to the existing statute 
was not made in good faith, but was intended to deceive the 
American youths, half a million of them, if you please, who 
had undergone sentence of court-martial, summary and gen- 
eral, and make them feel and believe that they were getting 
Some sort of revision of court-martial sentences. It is not 
stated that they would get it, but to make it appear that they 
were getting it. But the American youths were not deceived 
by any such pretense as that, and the American people are 
not being deceived by any such pretense as that, and there 
are those in the Senate and in the House of Representatives 
who will undertake to undeceive those few who have been 
deceived by it. S 

That condition in the administration of so-called military 
justice from April 5, 1918, to and through the latter part of the 
year, both in France and here, continued, and the cases of 
injustice were so numerous and so flagrant that reports of 
them continued to come to me and to many other Members of 
Congress. I am frank to say that the whole situation tonched 
my heart very deeply. I felt that there ought to be some way 
to correct them. I felt that I ought to call the attention of the 
Senate to the situation. On the 3ist day of December, 1918, 
the situation had become so acute and the complaints so numer- 
ous of these injustices that I addressed the Senate on the sub- 
ject, calling attention to the situation. That was only sup- 
plementing what Gen. Ansell and other men in the establish- 
ment had called attention to, only they were limited in their 
criticisms by restrictive rules of the Military Establishnient. 
But I was not restrained by any such rules, and I gave a few 
cases, and only a few, of extremely arbitrary action of and 
severe sentences imposed by courts-martial. 

The Secretary of War immediately took up the cudgels and 
inclosed me a letter written to him by Gen. Crowder criticizing 
my statements as to the cases that I had cited, and the letter 
was so full of misstatements that I did not undertake to make 
it public. I did not want even to place Gen. Crowder or the 
Secretary of War in a position where they would be embarrassed 
by statements contained in that letter; and before the ink was 
dry on the letter of the Judge Advocate General he was send- 
ing letters through the Secretary of War to me, correcting 
criticisms that he had indulged in, both as to form and sub- 
stance. 

But Gen. Crowder was evidently not satisfied with my course. 
He gave to the press either the letter or the substance of it. 
I thereupon issued a public statement, Mr. President, which 
I ask may be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN. 


Gen. Crowder, Judge Advocate General, has seen fit in the press to 
attack me concerning my tion on the present court-martial system in 
the Army, to criticize sta ts made by me concerning that system in 
my speech to the Senate on December 31, 1918, and at the same time to 
defend the system. 

Gen. Crowder’s reply to my charges was also contained in a memoran- 
dum from the Secretary of War te me, which I received several weeks 
ago. His reply 8 so many misstatements of fact that I hesitated 
to make it public, because I did not care to embarrass the Secretary by 
having him stand sponsor and be responsible for such erroneous and 
false statements in an official communication from the War Department 
to the Senate of the United States. 

Since Gen, Crowder himself has made his ropy public, 3 with 
the Secretary's consent, I no longes haye this feelin, hesitancy., I 
therefore prenn to show his sstatements, and, further, the insin- 
cerity of the entire defense of the present court-martial system. 


E. H. CROWDER, 
Judge Advocate General. 
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In my speech I called attention to certain specific cases which illus- | sent to the camp commander, The court which had tried and acquitted 


trated the unfairness of the court- 
sentences imposed by these courts. I based my criticism of the present 
system and my constructive suggestions as to the changes that should be 
made in it on the strength of those cases. 

Gen. Crowder now says that had I asked him for the facts and circum- 
stances of these cases before making my he would have supplied 
me with the “ authentic data that would throw light on the correctness of 
my complaints.” He attempts to furnish such data in his published 
statement. This data is wholly incorrect and mislea and is fur- 
nished by the general either with an 89 lack of knowledge of 
the facts or with a deliberate intention to mislead the public. 

The first case cited by me in my — was the following: 

“A soldier doing military polico uty who entered a go As the 
night, because, according to his own story, he heard a. no which he 
thought was made by a burglar, was found in the shop and himself 
accused of burglary. The court-martial which tried him found him not 
guilty. The commanding officer who had appointed the court disap- 
proved the verdict and * recommended’ that the court reconsider the 
case. The court did * reconsider,’ and found the man guilty and imposed 
a long term of imprisonment. The evidence was wholly circumstantial. 
On final review of the reeord in this case it was recommended that the 
verdict of guilty be set aside and the man discharged. The commanding 
officer, weer gt op bod of this recommendation, has allowed the verdict to 
stand, and the man is now serving his sentence. This case, while not 
typical, illustrates the control which the military commander exercises 
over the administration of military justice.” 

Gen. Crowder in his endeavor to furnish me “authentic data” in 
this case says nothing about the court-martial first acquitting this 
soldier at his trial; and then subsequently, at the direction of the com- 
manding officer who appointed the court, reversing itself and finding the 
soldier guilty and imposing a long term of imprisonment. He simply 
states “that the accused soldier's story was disbelieved, and he was 
found guilty.” This statement is wholly inaccurate; I have read the 
record and he apparently has not, 

The story told by the accused boy in this case was believed by the 
court which heard his testimony and that of the other witnesses—and 
mark this very important fact in these proceedings which is omitted 
from Gen, Crowder’s statement of the case—that court did not find him 
guilty ; it found him not guilty, and did “ therefore acquit the accused.” 
It was what happened after the court-martial had rendered a verdict 
of not guilty that aroused my ficular objections to the handling of 
this case by the military authorities. There followed the exercise of an 
arbitrary personal individual control over the proceedings of the court 
the like of which can not be found in any other criminal tribunal in our 
jurisprudence, The camp commander, seated in his office away from the 
trial, without contact with the witnesses or the aceused, disapproved 
the verdict of not guilty returned by the court and ordered the court 
to reconyene and reconsider. In his indorsement ordering reconsidera- 
tion and practically conviction Brig. Gen. Burnham, the camp com- 
mander, stated that the facts raised a presumption which he declared to 
be very incriminatory. 

The next criticism I made of the court-martial system, as the result of 
this case, was that the Judge Advocate General's office had no power to 
revise the finding made by a court and approved by a commanding 
officer, eyen though the record contained serious irregularities and in- 
sufficient evidence on which to base a conviction. 

Gen. Crowder now states, in regard to the review of this case by 
his office: On revision of the record no legal error could be found; 
this office reached the opinion that there was sufficient evidence to sus- 
tain the finding.” 

That is not an accurate statement of what the record in ihe case 
clearly shows, The Judge Advocate General's review, written by Maj. 
Millar, concluded with this emphatic statement: “After a careful con- 
sideration of the evidence, this office is firmly convinced of the absolute 
innocence of the accused.” In the face of this declaration of the in- 
nocence of the accused Gen. Crowder’s report says that his office reached 
the conclusion that “ there was sufficient evidence to sustain the finding 
of guilty.” -This action may be negligent statement, but it looks like 
misrepresentation. This case throws an interestin light on the nature 
of the review which the Judge Advocate General's office makes of a 
record of this sort Despite the fact that the reviewing officer states 
that the evidence convinced the officer of the “absolute innocence” of 
the accused, the Judge Advocate General made no recommendation to 
the camp commander. Col. etre was then acting ju advocate. He 
but performed the function of his office as laid down by Gen. Crowder 
when he addressed the following note to the camp commander: 

“At this stage of this case the matter of the sufficiency of the evidence 
to sustain a conviction is wholly within the discretion of the reviewing 
5 the court having already thereon. However, since, 
in examining the case aa to its legal ty, one of the assistants in this 
office has made a study of the sufficiency of the evidence, it is deemed 
to be in the sphere of propriety to say t this office entertains grave 
doubts whether the guilt of the accused is established by the evidence. 
This doubt seems to have been shared by the court in its first findin 
and acquittal. The guilt of the accused must, of course, be establish 
beyond a reasonable doubt. In order that the reviewing authority may 
have the benefit of the study referred to, a copy thereof is inclosed 
8 for such consideration as the court may deem advisable to 
give it.” 

It should be noted that the Acting Judge Advocate General himself 
refers to the result of his review, not as a decision, not as a recom- 
mendation, but as a study,“ and in the subsequent papers filed in the 
record in this case there are many contemptuous references by the mill- 
tary authorities at the camp to this study.” 

Continuing the statement of what happened in this case, Gen. 
Crowder’s report says: “In such a situation no supreme court in the 
United States would interfere and set aside a jury’s verdict.” It is a 
fortunate fact that we are able to say for our civil jurisprudence at 
least that no supreme court ever gets a chance to pass upon a verdict 
of not guilty. Aside from this, however, I think it fair to say that 
no court would permit a finding of guilty to stand in the face of its 
eonclusion from a review of the evidence that it was “firmly convinced 
of the absolute Innocence of the accused.” 

It would seem difficult for anyone, in the brief statement of the facts 
of this case which is contained in Gen. Crowder's report, to make more 
misstatements of the important steps which were taken in the rail- 
roading of this soldier to the penitentia than those which have 
already been outlined. But this is not all. That report says: “It 
athe verdict) was in fact reconsidered; but the court adhered to its 

nding.” This can not be other than a deliberate misrepresentation. 
After the Acting Judge Advocate General had finished his study” of 
the case it never went back to the court. That “study” was simply 


trials and the excessive and then, under instructions from the commander, had convicted, never 


saw or considered this case or the record. What really happened was 
that the Acting Judge Advocate Generai’s “study” went to the camp 
commander, who declined to be influenced by it and who eventually 
sustained and ordered executed the sentence which had been im f 
It is true, as Gen. Crowder’s report states, that the judge advocate on 
the staff of the camp commander wrote a memorandum sustaining the 
conviction, but he was the same judge advocate who had recommended 
e who had advised the camp commander to disapprove the 
verdict of not guilty, and of course the subordinate officer of the camp 
commander. Even in this review, however, the camp judge advocate 
refers to the fact that the court-martial was impressed“ with the ring 
of sincerity ” in the accused soldier's story when it voted for his ac- 
quittal, and he added that he himself had been similarly jimpresseti 
when he first examined the accused. 
As if determined to miss no opportunity for misrepresentation of 
e circumstances of this extraordinary ¢ase, Gen. Crowder's report 
s to say that this judge advocate on the camp commander's 
staff who wrote this memorandum endeavoring to justify the conviction 
is a judge advocate not commissioned in the Regular Army” but an 
* experienced lawyer fresh from civil practice.“ It is hard to believe that 
Gen. Crowder could have known the contents of this report when he 
attached his signature to it. The evident purpose of this description 
of this judge advocate was to indicate that he still retained the 
judicial views that characterize lawyers who have recently come from 
civil life. The facts are these: That judge advocate on the staff of 
the camp commander was commissioned in the Army from civil life 
in 1898. He served as a line officer from that time until 1916. 
Indeed, he was a typical line officer, a graduate of military schools 
at Leavenworth, where he was taught the military view that a camp 
commander absolutely controls his staff. Upon the opinion of this 
line officer, transferred to the staff as a camp jndse advocate, Gen. 
Crowder relies for his statement that “the case is a good illustration 
of a feature in which the system of military justice sometimes doex 
even more for the accused than a system of civil justice.” Surely 
ustice does more 


militar: 

than does civil justice. ard and a plenty. 

But the most remarkable part of the effort made by Gen. Crowder's 
4 to beclond and belittle the criticisms which I had made in 
this case and the conclusions which I had drawn from it lies in the 
fact that on the very day on which he signed that report he also 
signed a memorandum directed to The Adjutant General in uaria ren 
ustice 


court-martial rdiet uitting him of th a soley ae Map ele 
ma s verdict acq 0 ec again 4 c 
General's emphatic declara- 


He remained thero 


t should be ri 
sible.” Think of it, Arguing on the one hand, against my criticisms, 
that there was no injustice in this case and at the very moment 
sates this solemn declaration in another document that he be- 
Neves injustice was done. It is a terrible indictment of so-called 
military justice that this man, whom everyone now seems to believe 
was the victim of rank injustice, served for nearly a year his peni- 
tentiary sentence. Such things happen in civil punishment, but not 
after a jury has acquitted the accused and not after a careful review 
has held the facts insufficient to sustain the verdict of — 88 0 These 
were the very features of this case which had impressed themselves 
on my mind and which seemed to me so forcibly to illustrate the 
defects and the dangers of our court-martial methods. At no point 
in the ure in this case did the law intervene to assert its 
majesty for the protection of the accused. At no point was there a 
responsible law officer who had the power to break the purpose of the 
camp commander to send this boy to the penitentiary. 

I have gone at length into the misstatements of Gen, Crowder con- 
cerning this case, so as to show conclusively how unworthy of accept- 
ance his reply to me is. In regard to other cases cited by me, it is 
sufficient to state that the same false answers are made. If Gen. 
Crowder pursues his attack, I shall haye more to say concerning these 
fabrications, 5 

But there is one point in his reply which I must not overlook. He 
states with great emphasis that one of the virtues of the present court- 
martial system, as compared with the system of civil courts, is that it 
costs the accused nothing to be tried by these courts. Certainly this 
statement shows the utter incomprehension of the military mind to 
the spirit which prompts the present attack on the court-martial sys- 
tem—the blindness of that mind to all the considerations of humanity 
of administering real justice by which our soldiers shall be tried fairly 
and convicted according to their deserts. 8 no mind which is 
not blind to the human side of military justice could in all seriousness 
make the statement that it costs the accused nothing to be convicted 
and sentenced to years of confinement in the military prison. 


change the system. 
mitted himself to be 


ing b; 
demo 


for the conditions being made. known and for such steps as have been 
taken by the military authorities to change and correct them. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is not a word or a sentence in 
that public statement that I desire to retrace or retract. 

: I have been charged with inconsistency in criticizing the 
court-martial system, because I opposed adopting the amend- 
ment suggested in 1918 by the War Department. The man who 
could have approved of such an amendment, Mr. President, with 
the knowledge I had of conditions in France and in America, 
would have been false to the interests of our soldiers at honie 
and abroad. Notwithstanding the views of the Secretary of 
War and of Gen. Crowder, the purpose of that amendment was 
.to deceive the American people and to confer upon the military 
authorities absolute and unconditional jurisdiction over the 
men composing the Army of the United States. Of course I 
did not stand for it; neither did the House stand for it; nor 
was it ever insisted upon again, because the people had come to 
understand just what it meant. ’ 

That did not end the controversy. No question is ever settled 
in law or in morals until it is settled right. This question has 
s not been settled right, and the American people are not going 
to be satisfied until it is settled right. 

The matter dragged along during the year 1918, and it is 
being considered and discussed in both branches of Congress 
still. It will continue to be discussed until it is finally and 
properly adjusted. ` 

Now, I am going to cali the attention of the Senate to the 
unusual methods adopted both by the Secretary of War and 
by the Judge Advocate General as well. It was determined by 
them that by fair means or by foul they were going to keep 
in force a system that was concededly unjust to the American 
soldier. 

. gentlemen whose names I mention out of their own mouths 
and by the most convincing testimony that any man can offer, 
and that is the evidence of their own handwriting and over 
their own signatures, 5 


Mr. President, I am going to call, as my first witness to | 


sustain the charge that the War Department intended, by fair 
or by foul means, to maintain and sustain the system of mili- 
tary injustice, Mr. Baker himself. The Secretary of War 
addressed a letter to Gen. Crowder under date of March 1, 1919, 
couched in language that would indicate that the Secretary of 
War had not been in touch with the situation and did not 
know what was going on in the War Department when it had 
been under discussion for more than a year. 

He starts out not by investigating but by prejudging the situ- 
ation and by saying: 

I have been deeply concerned, as you know, over the harsh criti- 
cism recently uttered under our system of military justice. During the 
times of ce, prior to the do not that our system of 


> war, I 
military law ever became the subject of public attack on the mal 


u 
of its structural defects. Nor during the entire war period of 1917 


and 1918, while the camps and cantonments were full of men and the 
strain of preparation was at its highest tension, do I remember notic- 
ing any complaints, either in the public press or in Congress or in the 
general mail arriving at this office. 

The recent outburst of criticism and complaint, voiced in public by 
a few individuals whose position entitled them to credit, and carried 
throughout the country by the press, has been to me a matter of sur- 
prise and sorrow. I have had most deeply at heart the interests of the 
Army and the welfare of the individual soldier, and I have the firmest 
determination that justice shall be done under military law. 

How beautifully that is expressed! The whole letter is 
couched in tenderest language! 

The criticisms referred to came from my humble self in the 
Senate, and from some Members of the House, and from the 
daily press. I have no apologies to make for those criticisms. 
I shall show that they compelled the reluctant War Department 
to loose the chains and tear off the manacles from the hands 
-and feet of a splendid body of young men both in France and 
in America. 

I ask that the letter may be printed in the Recorp without 
reading, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gerry in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington March 1, 1919. 
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coun by the press, has to me a matter of and sorrow. 
I have had most y wt heart the interests of the Army and the wel- 
fare of the individual soldier; and I have t determination 


that justice shall be done under military Jaw. } 


I make that as a charge, and I think I can convict the | 


I have not been made to believe by gk perustat of these complaints 


that justice is not done to-day under the 
own a 


tary law, or has net been 
uaintance with the course 


dless. to cony 
to you here the assurance of my entire faith that the system of mili. 
by the statu 


tary justice, both in its structure as o tes of Con- 
—.— and the President's regulations, and in ifs operation as admin- 
stered dur! e war, is essentially sound. 


assurance on subj And such reassurance me u ry, 
| because all that the public has thus far received is the highly colored 


a Bp placing on record certain supposed inst: 

The War Department and its representatives have 
not been in a position to make any public defense or explanation and 
have refrained from doing so. be opportunity recently afforded the 
members of your staff! to appear before the Senate Committee on Miti- 
| tary Affairs has been an ample one, and it has furnished, I hope, en- 
tire satisfaction to the mem of that committee. But of the pro- 
ceedings of that committee I perceived no general public notice; the 
testimony, when published, will be somewhat voluminous, and its pui- 
lication will not take place for some time yet, and it will certainly not 
reach the thousands of intelligent men and women who read the origi- 
nal accounts. d yet it is essential that the families of all those 
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Those facts are virtuall 
office. I am nware that 


furnish him ith such a statement. 
to supply it to me at your carly convenicnee. 
Faithfally, yours, 


(Signed) NxWrox D, Baker, | 
Seeretary of Wer. 
To Maj. Gen. E, H. CROWDER, 
Judge Advocate General, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Note this language in the bedy of 
the letter: 

I wish to convey to you here the assurance of my entire faith that 
the system of military justice, both in its structure as organized by the 
statutes of Congress and the President's regulations and in its epera- 
tion as administered during the war, is essentially sound. 

But it is not enough for me to pessess this faith and this conviction. 
It is highly important that the public mind should receive ample 
reassurance on the subject. And such reassurance has become neces- 
sary, because all that the public has thus far received is the highly 
colored press reports of certain extreme statements and the congres- 
sional speeches placing on record certain supposed instances ef harsh 
and illegal treatment. The War Department and its representatives 
have not been in a position to make any public defense or explanation, 
and have refrained from doing sə. 

How innocently does the Secretary get around the situation! 
| And no opportunity to make any public defense in explana- 
| tion! And yet every once in u while und as often as they ex- 
| pressed a desire to come before any committee of the House or 
Senate they had an opportunity to do so. 

On the 8th day of March, 1919, Gen. Crowder answered the 
letter of the Secretary of War. In that letter he undertook 
again to criticize those who complained of the system and to 
insist again that everything was lovely in his department and 
| even and exact justice done to all. I ask that that letter be 

printed in the Recorp without reading. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
The letter referred to is as follows: 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Oprice or THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington, March 8, 1919. 


My Dran Mr. SECRETARY: I was very glad to receive your letter of 
March 1, calling upon me for a brief statement of the facts con 
the organization for and the practice of the administration of military 
justice during the war. I agree 8 with you that there has been 
no opportunity for our people to hear through the press more than re- 
ports of fragmentary and inflamed criticisms based 88 mas — 
e case as 


allegations, and that they are entitled to a statement 
is recorded in and viewed by the department. 

The cireumstances that haye most amazed me in my following of the 
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leave us in a position to discuss separately the allegations of harsh- 
ness or injustice. 

Gen. Ansell contends that there is a fault in the organic structure 
of the court-martial system in the fact that after a man has been tried 
by court-martial and the record of trial has been reviewed by the au- 
‘thority that appointed the court (usually a military officer of high 
rank) and by h finally approved and carried into execution there is 
no further appellate body or officer who can review the appointing offi- 
cer’s review and modify, affirm, or reverse his action. - 

With this I agree, and there is no controversy about it. I sub- 
mitted and you approved in January, 1918, a draft of legislation vesting 
such a further appellate or reviewing power in the ident. The 
draft was introduced, and died in the Senate Military Committee, 
which no doubt considered it of less actual importance than othe 
ing business of the war. If this were the only alleged difference of 
opinion within the department, therefore, it vanishes with this simple 
statement, and it is difficult to perceive a cause for unusual interest. 

The storm centers, however, about three briefs—two from Gen. Ansell 
and one from myself—to you. Strange to say, these briefs were not 
addressed primarily to the desirability of such a power of review. That 
is conceded. They were addressed solely to the question of whether 
that power had rot actually been granted by section 1199, Revised 
Statutes—a law that had been on the statute ks for 55 years, with 
but a single attempt to deduce from it the grant of so broad a power in 
any officer of the Government. That single attempt was made in a des- 
perate effort to obtain the release of a convicted. soldier by habeas 
corpus. ‘Phe precise question on which Gen. Ansell and I do not agree 
was carried into a circuit court of the United States and there decided 
once for all in a manner binding on all administrative officers sworn 

to execute the law as they find it. I shall not prolong this statement 
by discussion of that e That any administrative officer would 
be justified in finding in the pe gpa tac language of a statute so old, 
against the reasoned judgment of a Federal court and the administra- 
tive practice of 55 years, a hidden meaning revolutionizing the entire 
system of military justice is 8 preposterous. Gen. Ansell’s argu- 
ment was an eager, earnest plea for a forbidden short cut based on 
expediency rather than on reason. With the desirability of such an 
appellate power in the President you agreed, and forthwith requested 
it of Congress, which alone could grant it. Countenance of a plan to 
play ducks and drakes with a statute of the United States you refused. 
The briefs are in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or in the reports of com- 
be left to the reading of any 
t thread of the story is at 


mittee hearings, and they may confident! 
fair-minded man—lawyer or layman. 
an end. 

But if the controversy is not over the advisability of such an ap- 
pa power and not in a substantial sense in the famous briefs, where 
sit? It lies in this: First, that Gen. Ansell believes that the power, 
when granted, should be vested in the Judge Advocate General, and 
that a complete judicial system with faithful analogies to the organiza- 
tion and procedure of civil courts should be substituted for the present 
simple and direct system of Army discipline, while the department be- 
lieves that the power should be vested in the President; that with such 
a grant of power the faults of the existing system will be completely 
removed with the exercise of those powers and with the improvements 
that have been instituted in the last two years. . 

‘These are the real issues and the only ones. 

The case is one of technical ramifications, and I am sorry that limita- 
tions of space will not carry to the American ple the wealth of fact 
and argument to be found in the files of the department. Each of the 
points of controversy must be discussed briefly and without avoidable 
technicality. 

What is 8 is to 88 the principles of the civil code and civil 
court principles of procedure into our military system. p is made 
to the Anglo-Saxon conviction of the net desirability for the guarded 
procedim, the technicalities of indictment and pleading, and the stays, 

elays, and rights of appeal, which cbaracterize our criminal courts, 
The real effect of such a change has not been examined, but it is, in 
fact, a dlvorcement of the power to control discipline from the power 
to command armies. Indeed, an analogy has been suggested between 
an army and a government, and it is urged that our ernmental dis- 
tinction and separation between the executive and judicial system must 
be carried into the Army, and that no commanding officer should be 
permitted to appeal to the disciplinary measure of trial by court-martial 
without the coneurrence of his law officer or judge advocate, who should 
be, and usually is, a man learned in the technicalities of civil ractice, 
Thus, if a division commander intrusted with a major part of the Ar- 
gonne offensive had contumaciously declined to carry out his part of the 
general plan, he could not be brought to trial by Gen. Pershing unless 
the judge advocate of the American Expeditionary Forces concurred. 

Our ciyil code is good. It protects our most sacred liberties. but 
gentlemen who contend that it should be substituted for our military 
code—which is also good— forget that the purposes of the two systems 
are diametrically opposed. The civil code is designed to encourage, per- 
mit, and protect the. very widest limit of individual action consistent 
with the minimum necessities of organized government. The military 
eode, and especially our military e, is designed to operate on men 
hurriedly drawn from the liberal operation of the civil code, and to 
concentrate their strength, their thought, their individual action, on 
one common purpose—the purpose of victory. 

The common purpose is the ae of action. The plan of action can 
not be, as we have heard it is in the Bolshevik army, the debated sense 
of the Army, ‘The plan of action is and must be the plan of the com- 
mander, erefore individual liberty of action inconsistent with that 
common purpose must be restricted. The military code is designed to 
accomplish that purpose, 

The truth is—and our people have lately seen it demonstrated in a 
thousand ways—that peace and war both demand sacrifices of individual 
liberty to a common purpose, but such sacrifices in war are infinitely 
gam in number and degree than they are in ce. The soldier, from 

he day he dons his uniform, must be pre) to sacrifice much of his 
old freedom of action, and, in „ he swears to do so in his-oath to 
obey the orders of his commander. 
What is the essence of all this? It is that for the purposes of peace 
we demand an intricate legal system, eyen at the cost of technicalities 
d s, and abstruse rules of law; we demand the admirable system o 
and balances that is illustrated by the divorce of our executive 
from our judicial system. We intrust ourselves to these devices rather 
than to the fairness and justice in the hearts of men. The yery nature 
of war is such that men forget the sordid views that made those checks 
and balances necessary. T give the Nation, l and eagerly, 
their fortunes and their lives, and in such a time of patriotic exaltation 
-we willingly give over, and the peril is such that we must give over, this 


adherence to artificial safeguard of complex rules and trust our indi- 
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vidual rights more and more to the principles of humani honor, and 
justice in the breasts of our fellow citizens who are offering their lives 
and fortunes, as we are offering ours, to the perpetuation of our institu- 
tions and for the common good. On this theory the soldier is remitted 
to the simple and direct procedure for the enforcement of discipline in 
the Army. His court has its inception in the old courts of chivalry apd 
honor and the essential principle remains. His conduct is taken before 
his comrades who determine whether it is the conduct of a soldier or no. 
In this lies the difference between the systems for civil and military 
justice. The War Department naturally adheres to the latter system. 
t 1 r the thought of an army in the field with two commanders—one 
in charge of its discipline and one in charge of its strategical and 
tactical maneuver. The picture is, to the student of war or to the man 
ic lh reo familiarity with things military, nothing less than 
‘I should be willing to rest with this statement were it not that it has 
been said that without such a radical change as is proposed, we have 
witnessed atrocities of injustice, and that they are traceable to faults in 
the existing system of military justice. I have said that there is one 
such fault. That fault is imposed by a statute of the United States. I 
prosented it to Congress for correction and it was not corrected. The 
ault lies not in the lack of a civil judicial system, but in the lack ôf a 
power to reverse, modify, or affirm the action of a military commander 
on the findings and sentence of a court-martial. I think we have dis- 
posea or the contention that the power should lie in the Judge Advocate 
a — 
I have covered 
t them 


ngress, 
ever, without reference to the allegations that have shocked the Nation 


end fans respect of which the Nation is entitled, most of all, to assurance. 


willfully and contumaciously refusing to obey the 
direct orders of their commanding officers, and Teor amer On in time 
of war, and it is a criticism of. the Congress which authorized a death 
penalty, in plain statutory terms to be assessed on convictions for these 
offenses. I do not mean to say that if criticism in the connection is 
due I am immune, I am not. agree with the statute and shall defend 
it, but I am not responsible for it. 

Considering the cha: from the standpoint of the officers who as- 
sessed the sentences, let us see who they are. Are they military 
zealots—men ground in an iron and heartless. system until the liberal 
views of civil practice are ironed out of their souls? They are not. 
They are men taken in a general dragnet through the Nation so lately 
that the civilian clothes they left behind them are not yet out of style. 
They come from every walk of life. There are 200,000 of them. They 
compras a faithful cross section of our whole people and our national 


What is this charge of severity by them? We have seen that it can 
not be an indictment of the system. It is simply a difference between 
the opinions of well-meaning and humane critics far removed from the 
scene of the offenses punished and with only a partisan, inadequate, and 
highly colored — —— of that case to guide them, and the opinions 
of men who considered the facts under the solemn obligations of an 
oath to be honest, impartial, and fair, who lived in the environment of 
the offense and were steeped in the reasons making it grave, and who 
assessed the sentence in the performance of the highest civic duty of 
man—the defense of home and country. 

These men can not merit the indictment and diatribe that has been 
hea upon their action. As Burke has said, you can indict a few 
individuals but you can not indict a nation. These men are a portion 
of the Nation—the portion that has been dedicated to death, if need be. 
to save the Nation from destruction. Their expression, and not that of 
men 3,000 miles from the field of action, is certainly the voice of the 
Nation on the punishments that should be meted out to men who im- 
peril its honor and its safety. 

Why should the offenses by a soldier of sleeping on a post of the guard. 
desertion, disobedience of orders, be punishable by death? Because 
cities and fortifications and armies have been lost through the drows!- 
ness of sentinels; because armies have been disintegrated and nations 
humbled by desertion; because battles have been lost and peoples soll 
into captivity by the disobedience of soldiers. 

I can not enter this discussion further. To us at home, in comfort 
and in present peace, it is next to impossible to reconcile the almost 
unanimous view of soldiers in the field or theater of war on the gravity 
of these and many other lesser offenses by their comrades. Therefore 
the execution of not one sentence of death for these things has been ap- 
proved by me, and not one such sentence has been executed. Also, as I 
showed you in my letter of February 13, heavy sentences have been re- 
duced comprehensively and uniformly. But even with that said, I can 
neither condemn the 100,000 officers who assessed the sentences, nor the 
law of Congress nor the system under that law that made them possible. 

There, Mr. Secretary, are the main issues of principle. I shall dis- 
cuss at this place neither individual cases nor minor principles that have 
been put in issue. They all come back to the essential bases that. are 
here stated. I am willing at the proper time to take up either subject 
or any variation under either. I can defend them all to the satisfaction 
of any fair-minded citizen. 

Hostile critics will undoubtedly assert that the observations I bave 
submitted commit me to a support of excessive sentences, which, of 
course, is not true. I only speak the probable viewpoint of the olfticers 
who have ass these sentences. ut it max be said with entire 
accuracy that on the day the armistice was signed, November 11. 1918, 
ne person was serving the sentence of a general court-martial who had 
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on that date entered upon the execution of the excessive portion of his 
sentence. As you are aware, shortly after my resumption of full charge 
nf the office of the Judge Advocate General I recommended the convening 
of a board of clemency to underiake with the greatest expedition the 
adjustment of war-time punishments to peace-time standards, and that 
an admonition was issued, upon my recommendation, to courts-martial 
and reviewing authorities, both at home and abroad, to conform, unless 
special reasons Influenced them to a contrary course, to the limits of 
punishment observed in time of peace. < 

I come now, with the utmost reluctance, to a few distasteful para- 
graphs of personal vindication. My motives and my actions have been 
attacked, and I have been advertised as having hampered the efforts of 
Gen, Ansell. I have been set off against him as reactionary. 

It has been said that the prevent military code is archaic. I merely 
say that I began what proved a tedious and heart-breaking task of years 
to obtain a complete revision of the old military code early in my serv- 
ice, personally conducted that task beginning with a appointment as 
Judge Advocate General, and at the end of four annual disappointments 
obtained its complete revision in 1916. 

During much of this ime Gen, Ansell was one of the most promising 
and trusted officers in my office. During all the time that the code was 
in revision he never suggested to me, nor, so far as I can learn, to any- 
one else, any of the changes he is suggesting now. He participated 
preparing the manual for courts-martial which was based npon the new 
code, but he advanced none of these new views. 8 

Indeed, the first time that I was advised of such a view was in Novem- 
ber, 1917, on the oceasion of his presenting to you—not through me 
and entirely without consuiting me—the first of the elaborate briefs 
about which so much has been made. 

It has been charged that, as a result of that brief an order designating 
him as Acting Judge Advocate General was revoked, and further that he 
was relieved from his duties of supervising the administration of mili- 
ao justice, Nothing could be farther from the truth. He was never 
relieyed from his duties supervising the administration of military jus- 
tice except to take a trip to France, which he was eager to do, and this 
was considerably after the submission of the brief, and after the revo- 
cation of the order appointing him Acting Judge Advocate General and 
relieving me of my functions. ‘That order was killed before I knew any- 
thing about the brief. It had never been published. It had been o 
tained by him from the Chief of Staff without consulting you and with- 
out your knowledge, and it was revoked by you because it was contrary 
to your wishes. ` 

Gen. Ansell asked me in a formal written memorandum to help him 
secure an order appointing him Acting Judge Advocate General in charge 
of my functions, did not wish to be relieved, but did not wish to em- 
barrass you. I therefore repne in writing that he could take the 
matter up directly with the Secretary of War in his own way. He did 
not take the matter up with the Secretary of War at all. He took it up 
with the Arang Chief of Staf, with the remark that I concurred. Upon 
this showing the Chief of Staf marked the draft of an order that Gen. 
Ansell had prepared for suspended publication. By accident I learned 
of this order. This was before I had any intimation from any source 
of the preparation of the first brief, or any intimation that Gen. Ansell 
had reached a conclusion as to the desirability of an appellate wer 
in the Judge Advocate General. I called your attention to the circam- 
stance, and you directed that the order be aot published. 

While it is true that Gen. Ansell’s attempt to secure an order giving 
him my functions as Judge Advocate General was concurrent with his 
3 of a brief urging a revolution in the military system and 

is circulation of a document of such grave consequence among every 
officer in my office without giving me the slightest information of his 
efforts, it is not true that I knew of the brief until after you directed 
‘the rescinding of the unpublished order appointing him Acting Judge 
Advocate General. But I deem it unnecessary to enter this field of 
accusation further and discuss the many issues of fact which have been 
raised, as I am informed that the Inspector General of the Army has 
been designated to conduct a thorough investigation and make all the 
ascertainments of fact that are necessary to elucidate the administra- 
tion of military justice during the war period. 

(Signed) E. H. CROWDER, 

Judge Advocate General. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Notwithstanding the statement of the 
Secretary of War that they had no opportunity to come before 
the public with their views, while impulsive and uninformed 
Congressmen were indulging in criticisms which were not just, 
that letter of Mr. Baker to the Judge Advocate General and the 
letter of the Judge Advocate General to Mr. Baker were released 
on the 10th day of March, 1919, and printed in full in all the 
newspapers of the country. I have no objection to that, Mr. 
President. I do not consider it lese majesty to criticize either 
Gen. Crowder or Mr. Baker, and they have the same right to 
criticize their crities. It is the right of every American citizen 
to criticize the acts of a public servant, even if he wears a uni- 
form. 

The remarkable thing about this letter was this: Immediately 
upon its publication, and on the 11th day of March, 1919, Gen. 
Ansell, who was largely responsible for calling attention of the 
right of these soldiers to a fair and just trial, addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of War giving his views of the law and his 
version of the controversy and asking that it might be given the 
same publicity that Gen. Crowder’s letter was given. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Secretary of War had intended to be 
fair, he would have given it the same publicity as he did the 
Crowder letter, because as a great public servant administering 
the War Department he ought to have been interested only in 
getting the truth before the American people. Now, it happened 
that the Secretary of War, with his Chief of Staff, was visiting 
the cantonments throughout the country, a very laudable thing 
to do. I wish he might have visited the prisons here and in 
France; maybe he did; I hope that he did, but I have not heard 
of it if he did. I immediately indited a letter to the Secretary 
of War and asked that T might be furnished with a copy of 


Gen. Ansell's letter. The Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. 
Crowell, courteous at all times, sent me a copy of the Gen. 
Ansell letter, but stated he was not at liberty to publish it or to 
act on Gen, Ansell’s request that it be given the same puilicity 
as Gen, Crowder’s letter. It was a complete answer, it seemed 
to me, to the letter of the Secretary of War and of the Judge 
Advocate General. 

Then, in the hope that the Secretary of War might be induced 
to let this go to the public, so that the public might have an 
opportunity to hear both sides of the controversy, I wired to 
him on March 16 making the same request at San Francisco. 
Calif. Mr. President, Gen. Ansell’s request was refused, my 
telegram to the Secretary of War was refused, and here is 
what he said in his answer to my telegram: 

Your telegram received. More than a year ago I asked of the 
Military Committees, both Senate and House, legislation to correct the 
evils in present court-martial system. I shall renew request when 
Congress reassembies. There would seem to be, therefore, no contro- 
versy on the merits of the subject. [lave not seen letter in question 
and can not imagine any reason why my consideration of it on my 
return will not be time enough. 

In the meantime the Judge Advocate General had revised and 
much amplified his letter, and the Secretary of War was giving 
the greatest publicity to the Judge Advocate General's letter 
and his own view of the matter, and prejudicing the minds of 
the American people by stories in the press and by circular let- 
ters prepared by a coterie of officers of Gen. Crowder's selec- 
tion, headed by a civilian lawyer in uniform at work at the 
Government expense, sending out over the country hundreds 
of thousands of these so-called Crowder and Baker defenses 
of the court-martial system. The Government was footing the 
bills for the work and for sending the matter through the mails 
in envelopes, in part at least, bearing the frank of a bureau 
which had gone out of existence with the ending of the war. I 
have no idea how much it cost the Government of the United 
States, 

But we find the Secretary claiming that the military authori- 
ties had no way to get to the public, while he was expending 
public money maintaining a bureau in the War Department 
giving the people one side of this very much controverted ques- 
tion and paying no attention to the other side which had been 
submitted to him with equal force as had the side of Gen. 
Crowder. 5 

His reason for not giving any other than one side of the con- 
troversy is the proposed amendment of January, 1918, which 
the Military Affairs Committees of the House and Senate de- 
clined to report out or to ask Congress to pass. He could see 
no reason, therefore, in view of the fact that over a year ngo 
he had sent his famous amendment to Congress, why this letter 
of Gen. Ansell’s should receive any consideration at his hands. 

On the 19th day of March, 1919, after I got that ‘telegram 
from Mr. Baker, I wrote him a letter, which I ask may be printed! 
in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


Marcu 19, 1919. 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 


Sin: On the 16th Instant I addressed you a telegram in which I asked 
that you give to the public a statement made by Lieut. Col. (formerly 
Gen.) Samuel T. Ansell, in reply to statements made by you yourself 
and by Gen. Crowder, Judge Advocate General of the Army, in 
which you both gave warm sapport and approval to the pesene court- 
martial system, and in which Gen. Crowder besides indulged in sevère 
personal criticism and accusation 1 Gen, Ansell, who in testimony 
recently given before the Senate’ Committee on Military Affairs had 
condemned the existing system of military justice and the administra- 
tion under it. I asked you to make the statement public, primarily 
because it was a clarifying contribution to the subject now agitating the 
people, to which the people are entitled, and, secondarily, because it was 
only fair and just to this officer that you should do so. I believed that 
you would make this statement public, and do so immediately, in order 
that the people might have the opportunity of considering it as nearly 
contemporaneously as possible with the opposing views publicly expressed 
by you and the Judge Advocate General. In that I am disappointed. 

I have just received from you the following telegram : 

“Your telegram received. More than a year ago I asked of the Mili- 
tary Committees of both the Senate and House legislation to correct the 
evils in the present court-martial system. I shall renew the request 
when Congress reassembles. There would seem to be, therefore, no con- 
troversy on the merits of the subject. Have not yet seen the letter in 
question, and can not imagine any reason why my consideration of it 
on my return will not be time enough. 

(Signed) NewrTon D. BAKER, 

Secretary of War.“ 


It is painful to me, Mr. Secretary, to und you fencing upon a question 
which means so much to the tens of thousands of enlisted men who 
have sumered injustice under the present system, a question which 
means so much to you, the Army, the Nation. In the Instant telegram 
you say that more than a year ago you recognized the evils of the 
present court-martial system and requested. legislation to correct them, 
and that indsmuch as you intend to renew that request, there car be no 
controversy on the merits of the subject. . 
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Your present re tion of existing evils of the court-martial system 
is strangely irreconcilable with your published statement no more remote 
than March 10. In that statement of warm approval of the existing 
system, you seemed blind to any deficiency. You say therein: 

“1I have not been made to believe * ef these complaints 
that justice is not done to-day under the present law, or has not been 
done during the war period, and my acquaintance with the course of 
military justice—gathered as it is from the large number of cases which 
in the y routine come to me for final action—eenvinces me that 
He yee implied by these recent complaints do not exist and had 
not ç i 

You further say that you are “absolutely confident that the publie 
apprehensions which haye been created are groundless.” And then 
you put the capstone upon your monumental confidence in the system 
by further saying: S 

“E wish to convey to you here the assurance of my entire faith that 
the system of military justice, beth in its structure as organized by the 
statntes of Congress and the President's regulations and in its operation 
as administered during the war, is essentially sound.” 

lly you upon the Judge Advocate General to make a 
statement for the purpose of the people who “ must not be 
left to believe that ‘their men were subjected to a system that did not 
fully deserve the terms of law and justice": and then you conclude, 
rather lightly, that after all it is but “a simple question of 
the facts, for when they are furnished I am positive that they wil 
contain the most ample reassurances.” On March 10 you were blind 
to any deficiencies in the existing system, as, indeed, the evidence abun- 
dantly shows you have been deaf throughout the war to complaints about 
the injustice of this system, comp which should at least have 
ar rl a your earnest attention rather than provoked yeur undisguised 

ion. 

But, as you say, you did propese certain legislation to the committees 
which enap did not see fit to recommend for enactment and whieh, ver, 
fortunately, did not become law. I can hardly believe that that bill, 

repared by the 3 Advocate General of the Army and submitted 

‘ou, was a bona fide effort to reform the existing system, and the 

S test consideration of the bill will show that had it been cnacted 

into law it would have made the spra even more 3 if pos- 

sible, than it is now. I can har 3 that this was a bona fide 
effor y 


supervision ma $ 
time Acting Judge Advocate General of the Army, and his opinions were 
entitled a fe be respected as such, and in all other matters they were so 


re t 

Th order to keep courts-martial procedure within just and legal Hmi- 
tations he wrote an office opinion, in which he ones a demonstrated 
that this power of ipo abn greg was to be found in existing law, and in 
that opinion all the o of the d ment, among whom were many 
most distinguished lawyers from civil life, concurred. And yet, in order 
that that opinion might be overruled and that you might rely upon the 
theory that you. were entirely without power, you either ordered or 
permitted Gen. Crowder himself, who was not at that time connected 
with the office, to return thereto and write for you an 9 
jon, which you approved, and in doing so voluntarily denied that it 
was your rant and duty under existing law to supervise the system. 
You approved the opinion of the Judge Advocate General, which was to 
the effect that this supervisory power did not exist, and, furthermore, 
ought not to exist, inasmuch as the law military is the kind of law 
that should be left to be executed at the will of the camp commander. 
If you had really desired to establish a legitimate legal supervision of 
courts-martial you could have done so rr by approving the opinion 
of the Acting ï udge Advocate General, which was not a personal opin- 
ion, but was an office opinion, which in ordinary course of administra- 
tion would have been a a gy Advised to do the proper mar by your 
chief law officer and having been shown by him the way fo do it, you 
at $ p uone legal technicality. is evidence 

to mo t you did not desire to do se. 
fanted — — ge Poo had seen 25 to call to your attention at 
go e war the necessity of kee 

tial proced 


Congress, you presented a Dill which, even if you 
visers aid. know could not be passed. Your 

the vi ni = 2 — Judge Advocat 

t views o e vocate 

Save: x the situation on the ground 


t those 
y the letter of the statute. 


to allay public 
oing someth Koa It 


cer of his 
to an ad- 
and which 
head 


talk about the establishmen 
to the soldier that he did get some kind 
other than the revision at field headquarters. How can it be said that 
such an attitude ef mind is consistent with an honest desire to alleviate 
It is significant also that your Interest upon this subject 
nt 
to secur ation. 

The bill to which you refer and the nonenactment of rege oe: plead 
tary jus- 


honestly submitted, is conclusive ev 
that you have been 


2 so far as immediately pertinent to this discussion, that scction 
199, Revised Statutes, be amended to read as follows: 


“The Judge Advocate General shall receive, revise, and cause to be 
recorded the pr of all courts-martial, courts of inquiry, and 
military commissions, and report thereon to the President, who shal 
have power to disapprove, vacate, or set aside any finding. in whole or in 
part, to modify, vacate, or set aside any sentence, in whole or in part, 
and to direct the execution of such part only of any sentence as has not 
7 vacated 5 ne ame 

real ow, Mr. Secretary, the purpose and legal effect of 
that bin? In the first place, it would Rave to be construed together 
with that statute which makes the Chief of Staff the trusted military 
adviser of the President and Secretary of War, whose author he 
habitually exercises, on the one hand, and places him in supervision 
and control of all bureau officers, including the Judge Advocate General 
of the 4 „ upon the other hand. The President's power, therefore, as 
a matter of law, over the control of courts-martial cases wou!d under 
that bill be habitually exercised by the Chief of Staff, an ultramilitary 
official, without the slightest competency to pass upon those errors of 
— ade e judgment ami. with eee to. ee 

o m y the judgmert an a on to T 
such rights. And aiso, the Chief of Staff, and not the President, would 
be the one to exercise There were some 350,000 


a 

taft himsel trusted to some 
military n, inexperienced law and the administration of justice, 
and whose training had disqualified him for such functions. 

The 7 Advocate General, when he appeared representing you be. 
fore the Military Committee. admitted that this would be the course of 
administration and eontended that the Chief of Staff ought to have 
—— ower. He seid that that was necessary in order to maintain 


But worse than this, that bill would authorize the Chief of Staff to 
disapprove, vacate, and set aside a finding of “not guilty” and sub- 
— n = — 8 a i of his own. Notice the 

n ge esi ve the power to pprove, vacate, or set 
N., “any finding” and also to modify, vacate, or set aside “any 
sentence.” This is a power which ought not to be granted to any man, 
and I feel safe in saying will never be granted by Congress. This alone 
was sufficient not only to condemn the bill im the mind of Congress, but 
to show the attitude of those who proposed if. Do you believe, Mr. 
Secretary, that the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
War, the Chief of Staff. or any other official, should have the power to 
set aside an acquittal and substitute for it a conviction, or to set naside 
one sentence and substitute for it a harsher one, or to set aside a finding 
— ead of a greater one? That is what the bill which you proposed 
authorizes, 

But the bill further provides “that the President may return any 
record through the reviewing authority to the court for consideration 
and correction.“ This peer is on a par with and supplementa? to the 
absolute power which I have just referred to. If the Chief of Staf 
were not satisfied with a finding of not guilty,” he could return the 
record to the court-martial with instructions to make a finding of guilty. 
If not satisfied with a light sentence he could instruct the court to 
award a heavier one. If not satisfied with a finding of guilty of a minor 
offense, he could instruct the court to find the accused guilty of n more 
serious one. Do you believe that the President, the Secretary of War. 
or the Chief of Staff. or any other official, should have such power? If 
you stand for that bill you evidently do. 

The Judge Advocate General, who appeared before the committee in 
representation of your views. testified: 

“T want the President authorized to return the record which we get 
here, back through the convening authority to the trial court, and ask 
a reconsideration of their action, so that he may proceed, if he desires, 


upon 
pate with him fn the final judgment, 

the question whether a commanding gencral could disap- 
prove a finding of not guil send it back, he said: 

“Yes* when in his opinion the finding is not sustained by the eyi- 
dence”; and he argued that that power was necessary to the main- 
tenance of discipline, was now possessed by all commanding officers, 
and ought to be by the President and Chief of Staf. In fur- 
ther argument sustaining that view he said with respect to cascs in 
which very small sentences had been awarded: : 

“I do net know that could attack discipline more if the 
commanding general, who is also the reviewing authority, or the Seere 
tary of War, or the President, who will become the reviewing authority 
of that class of cases under this legislation, could not invite the atten- 
tion of the court to the effect of such a sentence upon the discipline of 
the Army generally. I do not think this power would have survived 
throughout the centuries if it were intrinsically wrong.” 

Obvionsly he was unaware that this is one of the few countries in 
which such a barbaric practice has survived. These views you doubt- 
less approved, inasmuch as in your letter to the committee you invited 
it to hear the views of the Judge Advocate General in explanation and 
ppr of the proposed legislation. 

r the moment, at least, you now conceive that there should be a 
power of revision. That, to use your language, is “ structural,” or- 
ganic,” The lack of a proper revisory power is a lack of legal control 
at the top. There are many other deficiencies of the same character, 
There is an absolute lack of legal control at the bottom and throughout 
the p You have said that the cases that come to you in reg- 
ular routine convince you that the complaints against the system aro 
groundless. Unfortunately, Mr. Secretary, you are not in touch, and 
apparently do net desire to get in touch, with the administration of 
military Jastice. You must know that under the existing system the 
Secretary of War sees and takes action only upon that relatively insig- 
nificant number of cases which are required under existing law to go to 
the President for confirmation. He sees none others. These few cases 
consist in the far greater part of a few sentences of dismissal of com- 
missioned officers. These are not the class of cases in which appears the 
injustice of which I have complained. The courts-martial system is 
such, and the regard for rank in the Army is such, that a commissioned 
officer appears before a court-martial to far better advantage than does 
a private soldier. You do not see the system in operation. You do not 
see its tragic results. When you denied the department the revisory 
oe over all courts-martial cases you denied yourself the opparin 

keep in touch with the administration of justice throughout the 
Army. Your knowledge is obtained from this insignificant number of 
eases of commissioned officers and from those persons surreunding you 
who are interested in supporting the existing reactionary system. 

The anng system does injustice—gross, terrible, spirit-crushing 
* dence of it is on every hand. The records of the Judge 
Advocate General's Department reek with it, and upon proper occasion 
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I shall show th- people that this is true. The organization of the 
Clemency Board, now sitting daily and grinding out thousands of cases, 
is a confession of it. Clemency, however, can never correct the, injus- 
tice done. 

You have, of course, adopted the statement of the Judge Advocate 
General, which you invited and published. ‘That statement is involved 
in as inextricable confusion and patent inconsistencies as your own 
pronunciamentos upon this subject. In one and the same breath it 
declares the system year 4 excellent, and then blames Congress be- 
cause it bas failed to enact the bill which you proposed and has hereto- 
fore been referred to; it declares that military law can best be admin- 
istered finally in the field, but at the same time argues that the system 
would be mueh improved by the establishment of a departmental appel- 
late power; it contends that courts-martial should be subject, not to 
legal control, but only to the power of military command, and at the 
same time objects to assuming responsibility for the outrageously exces- 
sive-sentences awarded when courts and commanding officers go wrong, 
without legal restraint. It admits that our soldlery must be hurriedly 
drawn from civilian life and from the operations of the more liberal 
civil code, but assumes that for that very reason the military law ought 
to be more harshly applied in order to obtain discipline. It argues that 
courts-martial are not courts of justice, but “courts of chivalry and 
honor,” and concludes that since the soldier must on occasion yield up 
his life on the battle field, he should not be heard to complain if it be 
taken away by these courts of chivalry; it places courts-martial in high 
esteem, sey 605 admitting that they apply not the modern rules of right, 
but medieval principles that govern over lord and armed retainer. It 
says that the officers who sit in judgment upon the private soldier can 
not be military zealots, because it was only yesterday that they got out 
of their civilian clothes, but in the next 1 asserts that they are 
most competent to award military punishments because of their mili- 
tary ‘appreciations. It argues that the pary purpose of a court- 
martial is to maintain discipline, as though discipline in any real sense 
could be maintained in our Arny without doing justice. ` 

I beg to assure you that there is controversy on the merits of the 
subject. ‘There is great difference between you and me. That would be 
relatively unimportant. But there is great difference between you and 
Congress, and there is great difference between you and the American 

le. 1 do not believe that a court-martial should be controlled from 
. to end by the flat of military command. I do not believe that 
a commanding officer should order the trial of an enlisted man on a 
charge that is legally insufficient. I do not believe that he should order 
a eourt to overrule pleas made in behalf of an accused which upon 
established principles of law would bar the trial. I do not believe that 
the court and the commanding officer can cast established rules of evi- 
dence to the winds and insist upon the conviction of a man upon evi- 
dence that no court for a moment would entertain, I do not believe 
that the court and the commanding officer should be permitted to de- 
prive an accused of the substantial right of counsel and railroad him, 
unheard and unrepresented, to a conviction. It was only yesterday that 
I was shown a record in which the counsel for the accused was intimi- 
dated from examining his superior officer as a witness by a threat made 
in open court by the superior officer that any question asked him, reflect- 
ing upon his credibility, would promptly bring cha against the 
youthful counsel. 1 do not believe that the conduct of a court should 
be controlled by a commanding officer. I do not believe that a court 
should be directed or instructed to reverse its finding of innocence or 
to impose a harsher punishment than that originally awarded. On the 
other hand. I believe, and I insist that the courts-martial having in 
their care and keeping the lives and liberties of every single one of our 
soldiers shall be courts of justice, acting as judges, controlled by and 
responsible to Do man controlled by and responsible to their own oaths, 
and to the great principles of law which have been established by our 
civilization to protect an accused wherever he is placed on trial. 

Surely you have been misled. Officers of your department who have 
supported the iniquitous system and who have imposed upon you, or 
most unfortunately persuaded you, have been busy preparing their 
defense. You have been presented Jengthy reports designed to contro- 
vert the speech which I made in the Senate on this subject, which 
reports I have shown you to be misleading and utterly unreliab'e. 
Volumes of statistics are being prepared to show that, after all, the 
system is not so bad. Whether you do or not, the American people 
see and have the evidence; Members of Congress have the evidence. 
You have taken a terrible stand upon a subject which lies close to a 
thousand American hearthstones. The American people will not be 
deceived by such self-serving, misleading reports and statistics. Too 
many American familics have made a Pentecostal sacrifice of their sons 
npon the altar of organized Injustice. 

Very sincerely, Geo. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it is not a pleasant 
duty that I have undertaken to assume. It is unfortunate that 
in times of war Congress is so engrossed with the forward 
movement of troops and the preparations for, their successful 
advancement that they forget or do not have time to take up 
the things that so intimately touch the homes and hearts of 
the American people. I have no criticism about that, but the 
thing that distresses me most is the fact that with the thou- 
sands of letters coming to us all Congress can not lend an 
attentive ear to the suggestions which are being made to reform 
the military code, which has been in force and effect practically 
Since 1806, so that there may be less of injustice done to onr 
fighting men. : 

But they say, Why, as chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in 1916, did you not suggest some of these reme- 
dies?” Mr. President, these things had not then been done; 
and besides the Military Affairs Committee was listening to 
suggestions of Gen. Crowder. That revision was, in the main, 
a recodification of the laws that were scattered through the 
statute books involving changes of phraseology and the collat- 
ing of the laws upon the subject. There were only two things 
inserted in that recodification that really have been of great 
benefit to the morale of the Army, and they were the suspended- 
sentence law and the establishment of the disciplinary bar- 
tacks, where these young soldiers can be sent instead of being 
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sent to the penitentiary, and can restore themselves to the colors. 
Those changes have been of great benefit, but aside from those 
and one or two other minor changes there was very little done 
in the revision of the Articles of War in 1916. 

Mr. President, I have trespassed too long upon the time of the 
Senate, but I want to call attention to the statement that has 
been made by the Secretary of War, by Gen. Crowder, and by 
many of those who sustain their views that there is no inherent 
imperfection in the system, and that no injustice is perpetrated 
against the soldier by the system. With at least the knowiedge 
and indorsement of the Secretary of War, a committee of the 
American Bar Association was appointed to hold hearings and 
to make suggestions with reference to creating an appellate 
tribunal and to suggest proper amendments to the Articles of 
War. There evidently seemed to be some little fear on his part 
that that committee would not do its duty strictly from the 
Inilitary viewpoint, and so a little later on the Secretary of 
War, for some reason which I have not had explained to me— 
and I did not expect to have it explained to me—appointed 
u strictly military tribunal on the subject and for the same 
purpose. There was not so much danger from them, apparently, 
in the minds of the authorities as there was in the committee of 
the bar association. Both of those committees recommended 
some sort of an appellate tribunal. It is true they differed as 
to the constitution of that appellate tribunal, but they both 
recommended it, and even Gen. Crowder favored an appellate 
tribunal of some kind. So the very appointment and the recom- 
mendations of these distinguished men are admissions that 
there are defects in the system. If there are no defects in 
the system, structurally or otherwise, and if no injustices are 
perpetrated under it, why change the law at all? Why not let 
the system go on just as it is, with the power of life and death 
in the commanding officer? 

Why, Mr. President, there is no stronger admission of the 
fact that there were and are injustices in the court-martial 
system than that made by Gen. Crowder when he testified 
before the Military Affairs Committee in February, 1919, in 
substance, that there would be practically a jail delivery made 
by him in 60 days. Why a jail delivery if there were no in- 
justices, Mr. President? That is not done even in the case 
of State courts or the Federal courts; chere is no general 
jail delivery, because there can be no assumption that the 
men are not being fairly punished. If these men were prop- 
erly punished, there could be no need of a general jail de- 
livery. 

I commend the War Department for what it has done in 
releasing these young men. I commend them for having had 
a prison delivery. They could not let them out too quickly for 
me. Why, Mr. President, this Army of otrs of 4,000,000 men 
was a cross section of the citizenship of America. It was 
no ordinary army. The American people are not going to 
stand for any system that will make possible these acts of 
injustice in the years to come. 

Mr. President, some may say that the discussion upon which 
I have entered is not germane to the subject of retiring Gen. 
Crowder as a lieutenant general. I say if he is entitled to 
the credit of having made this Army possible, in view of the 
fact that he had the power to correct the evils and did not 
do it, he is responsible for the injustices that have been per- 
petrated against this Army, and any man from the highest 
to the lowest who is responsible for such things as have been 
done ought not to be recognized by the Congress of the United 
States over and above men who have performed gallant service 
at the front and equally with Gen. Crowder have performed 
gallant service in making it possible to win the war by their 
efforts on this side of the water. 

So I conclude, Mr. President, with this summarization: 
First, I oppose this bill unless the amendment which I have 
suggested is placed on it that recognizes other distinguished 
soldiers. I think even then it is not a proper measure to be 
passed by the Congress until some committee or somebody 
somewhere has had an opporunity to weigh the records which 
have been made by the men in the Army and selections made 
for advancement either to the grade of lieutenant general 
or some other high rank. Second, I oppose the biil giving 


Gen. Crowder credit to the exclusion of the 192,000 civilians who - 


stood behind him and helped him in the work of organizing 
our Army and making it possible. Furthermore, because he 
had it in his power to have adopted a system of hearing 
appeals and remedying the cruelties that were being practiced 
against the young men constituting the Army and did not do 
it, I oppose this measure with all the power that is within me. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I regret very much to 
differ with the distinguished Senator from Oregon. For nearly 
three years I haye served on the Military Affairs Committee 
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of the Senate with him. There is not an abler man on that 
commttee or in this body, and there is not a better man any- 
where, than my good friend from Oregon. He has been a 
tower of strength in practically all of our war activities. He 
is safe, he is sane, he is honest, he is courageous, forceful in 


debate, logical, and one of the most lovable men in the world, 


and for these reasons I greatly regret to have to differ with 
him on anything; but I do differ with him as to the measure 
of honor and distinction that is due Gen. Crowder for his 
great services to the country in originating the draft law and 
in his remarkably successful execution of that law. 

I want to say that I do not differ with him on the subject of 
courts-martial. As he knows, a measure introduced by me has 
been pending for quite a while to correct what I believe is the 
grievous defects in our court-martial system. I think the pres- 
ent court-martial system is a disgrace to a free and an en- 
lightened people, and it ought to be corrected; but the fact 
that we have that system, and the fact that the officer at the 
head of the Judge Advocate General’s Department has seen fit 
to enforce that system when it came before him, is no reason 
why this bill should not pass. 

If I had my way, I would turn out of prison every young 
soldier who is there, except those who are there on account of 
felonies. I think we are entirely too technical in keeping 
them there, and the Congress ought to pass a bill changing the 
system; but before it even does that it ought to authorize and 
to require the Secretary of War to look into all courts-martial 
records with a view only of the equity and justice of the case, 
and turn out hundreds of young men who are there improperly 
now, or there because of small or technical violations of mili- 
tary law, many of whom have already served longer terms than 
they ought to have served. I agree with the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon on that subject. 

This bill proposes the following: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in view of the long and faithful services of 
Maj. Gen. E. H. Crowder, Judge Advocate General of the United States 
Army, and especially his 9 services as Provost Marshal Gen- 


eral in conjunction with various State and Territorial executives 
distri the execution of 


I say the bill ought to pass, and the reason why it ought to 
pass is because this officer has earned this recognition at the 
hands of Congress. His official record is second to none. From 
the very beginning he rose to the necessity of our military situa- 
tion. He showed initiative. He showed a remarkable grasp of 
the situation. He had been well tranied for just such a task. 
He had the confidence of the President. He had the confidence 
of the Army. ‘The peopie did not then know him, but they soon 
found him out, and he had their confidence and cooperation all 
along the line. 

On yesterday the Senator from Oregon inadvertently, as I 
believe, made a mistake in saying that Gen. Crowder was not 
entitled to the credit for having adopted the plan of having 
civilian boards to pass upon and enforce the selective-draft law. 
As will be seen by a simple inspection of the bill, what is known 
as the draft bill, or the selective-service law, S. 1871, was intro- 
duced April 17, 1917, by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN]. That bill, as stated by the Senator, did not at that time 
have in it the provision for civilian boards. In section 5 it did 
give the President power to appoint such boards, but the civilian 
board provision was not specifically in the bill and was after- 
wards put there by the committee, as the Senator from Oregon 
recited, with one exception, and that exception is all important. 
That bill was reported from the committee on April 22. It was 
reported just as it was introduced. On April 23. nearly a month 
before the enactment of this selective-service law, Gen. Crowder 
wrote a letter of announcement to the governors of the States 
in which he set forth the plan that he had fixed to govern the 
selective-draft law. I am going to read an excerpt from that 
letter to the governors, which shows that Gen. Crowder was the 
real author of the plan of having civilian boards pass upon the 
selective-draft law—a plan that everyone admits was one of the 

principal reasons why the draft law was a success. 
> In this letter Gen. Crowder, among other things, says: 

For the purpose of securing prompt replies and of orderly administra- 
tion and centralization of control and for further execution of the law, 
a local authority superv an appropriate number of precincts is 
3 The county is, thout exception, I believe, the territorial 
and political subdivision into which all voting 3 integrate with- 
out SYED DINE. For this reason, istration in the precincts must be 
under supervision of a county board of control. Other reasons are these: 
After the registration is complete, selections of persons to be called 


to the colors must be made based upon the information found in the 
registration lists. While the class from which soldiers are to come is to 


be segregated by draft, the law is careful to provide for avoiding the | 


misery that war brings to dependents at home and for a choice of those 
whose military service the Nation most needs and whose civil and do- 
c service can best be spared. 


Now, listen to this: 


The important duty of making the selection from th t 
pi A E S A Eo 
fustice and with appreh on of its. — i ee 

He eluborates the scheme. On April 23, or later, the very 
scheme that he elaborated in this letter was put in the bill. Now, 
Jam a member of the Military Affairs Committee, and I do not 
want to take away from that committee one particle of credit 
that properly belongs to it. The committee did insert it, but it 
inserted it after it had been originated or created by Gen. Crow- 
der, and he is entitled to the entire credit of it. 

It has been suggested, as a reason why we should not give this 
honor to Gen. Crowder, that political reasons have actuated him 
at times. I do not know whether that is true or not. In my deal- 
ings with him I have never seen any suggestion of that in his 
conduct; but I want to say that that kind of an argument comes 
with poor grace at this time. A Democratic administration used 
the services of Gen. Crowder during the war; and surely after 
having used Gen. Crowder’s services to organize the greatest 
army that was ever organized in the history of the world there 
is no reason why, as Democrats, we should not be generous 
enough to give him the credit that is due him. I want to say, look- 
ing at it in that light, and remembering what Gen. Crowder has 
done, that political considerations do not weigh with me in the 
matter. He has rendered a vitally patriotic service and rendered 
it in such a manner as to win the approval of thinking men all 
over the country, and he should receive his reward. 

Now, Mr. President, what has Gen. Crowder done? Everybody 
who knows the history of bis country is familiar with the draft 
law that was attempted to be put into force in the Civil War—a 
constant series of mistakes, one after another. It was the most 
difficult thing in the world to conscript men in the late Civil War 
on both sides. It was thought by many of us—and I was one 
of those who thought so—that it would be difficult to enforce the 
draft in this war, and I believe it would have been difficult to 
enforce in this war but for the peculiar genius of Gen. Crowder, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Years ago, when I first knew Gen. Crowder, 
while he was yet a young junior officer, I talked to him about 
the very subject that the Senator has now mentioned—the draft 
in the Civil War. The subject of a possible draft thereafter 
was on his mind; and I know that he had gone over the 
subject years and years ago in all its particulars of applica- 
tion and minutim, so that, next to experience itself, he was 
prepared, to the very limit that any man could be prepared, 
for the exigency in which he did so well and for which he made 
such splendid provision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it was a great undertaking to 
draft into the service of the United States the nearly 4,000,000 
men who were drafted into it. I believe nearly 5,000,000 either 
were drafted or prepared for the draft. It was a tremendous 
undertaking to select these men in such a way as not to break 
down the industries and the productive enterprises of the coun- 
try. It was a task that seemed to many men almost impossible of 
successful carrying out. It was put into the hands of Gen. 
Crowder, and by his diplomacy, by his endeavors to be fair, by 
his building up of the local civilian boards, by his cooperation 
with the local authorities, by his cooperation with the various 
governors of the States, I say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that that plan of conscripting our boys in the Army 
has succeeded as no other plan has done in the history of the 
world in any nation. The local draft boards and the district 
boards all over this country learned to admire and respect the 
fairness and the ability of Gen. Crowder. Almost to a man 
they have felt that he was entitled to honor at the hands of 
the Congress, and I have received many petitions from my State 
urging that some honor should be done Gen. Crowder. Men- 
tion is made that Gen. Crowder never has been across the 
seas in this war as a reason why this bill should not pass. 
That is not his fault. He performed a greater work here than 
he could have possibly performed across the ocean. There are 
few men who could have performed it in the satisfactory way 
that Gen. Crowder has performed it. 

I say it was just as important to secure this Army at home, 
to build it up and put it in motion, as it was to use it and 
operate it after it had been built up and put in motion. The 
whole country a year ago was filled with praise for Gen. Crow- 
der for the great work he had done. But since the war is 
over—like many people—Senators forget the great services that 
some of our officers actually performed in time of stress. > 
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T do not know what the Senate is going to do with this bill. 
It may reverse itself. Men may go back on their records. I do 
not know. But more than a year ago I offered an amendment, 
as I recall, to one of the military bills, in which it was pro- 
vided that Gen. Crowder should be promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant general, and this body ovérwhelmingly voted in favor 
of Gen. Crowder at that time. I think there were only 6 votes 
cast against the amendment. What has happened since to ren- 
der him any less worthy? If he has faults, we knew them at 
that time. If there were objections. we were fully advised of 
the objections, because Gen. Crowder was then in the public 
eye as perhaps no other man in this country has ever been. 
There are no reasons why he should not be accorded this honor. 
I think the two outstanding officers of the Army in this war 
have been Gen. Pershing, who had charge of our Army on the 
other side, and Gen. Crowder, gvho created it on this side. 1 
say that without reflection upon any of the other splendid offi- 
cers who have earned great reputations in this war. But, pre- 
eminently and above all others, Gen. Pershing on the other side 
is entitled to the greatest credit and Gen. Crowder (o the 
greatest credit on this side. 

But it is said that, by reason of his acts as Judge Advocate 
General, he ought not to have the honor; that whatever of 
eredit he was entitled to has been negatived by his acts as 
Judge Advocate General in court-martial cases. I do not sub- 
scribe to that view, and I want to say why. During the war 
Gen. Crowder practically had nothing to do with the Judge 
Advocate General’s department. That was in the hands of the 

~ Acting Judge Advocate General, Gen. Ansell, in that d partment. 
He was responsible for its acts more largely than Gen. Crowder, 
and should be held responsible now if wrongs were committed 
in that department, because he virtually had charge of it all 
during the war. 

An amendment has been offered to kill this bill, Tt is by way 
of proviso, and reads as follows: 

Provided, That these officers of the Army who now hold, or 898 
during the recent wac held, the rank herein set before their respect 
names, to wit, Lieut. Gens. Hunter Liggett and Robert L. Bullard, and 
Maj. Gens. James W. McAndrews, James G Harbord, Ernest Hinds, 
Merritte W. Ireland, Harry I. Rogers, Wiliam C, Lanefitt, William L. 
Kenly, Henry P, McCain, Charles P. Summerall, and Leonard Wood 
shall, when retired from active service. have the rank of lieutenant 
general and the pay hereinbefore provided for an officer retired with 
said rank. 

Mr. President, no such amendment ought to be agreed to. 
There are some names here of men who are entitled to recogni- 
tion by Congress. Certainly Gen. Liggett and Gen. Bullard, 
two of the ablest and best generals in the Army, who fought 
on the fields of France, are entitled to the highest rewards, 
But this is no way to give it to them. They ought to have it 
on their own merits, not as a proviso but in a bill introduced 
for the purpose, just as we bave a bill for Gen. Crowder. I 
have known Gen. Bullard practically all his life, and there is 
not a better or more splendid soldier or man in this country. 
and no man for whom I would rather vote to honor. But this 
is not the way to honor him. It is a left-handed compliment at 
best, and a left-handed promotion. I want Gen. Bullard hon- 
ored in the same manner this bill would honor Gen. Crowder. 

Here is another on the list, Maj. Gen. Henry P. McCain, a 
splendid officer during this war, who made one of the best 
records of any officer of the Army, and who is entitled to be 
rewarded. But he ought to be rewarded on the merits of 
Henry P. McCain, and not as a sop thrown to him in any such 
manner as provided in this proviso. Some of these names on 
this list are not entitled to honors equal to those which should 
be accorded to Gen. Crowder. But even if they were, the honor 
should not be given in this way. I think the amendment 
ought to be defeated. I think the bill ought to be passed. I 
think it is a proper bill I think Gen. Crowder has earned 
this reward by faithful, intelligent, and splendid service, and 
it makes no difference what we think of him personally, it 
makes no difference what we think of him politically, it makes 
no difference about what his shortcomings may be; he has 
served his country in one of the greatest crises that wus ever 
before it, he has served it in such an unusual manner as to 
win the plaudits of the American people, and it is as little as 
Congress can do to carry out their will and give him this re- 
ward that he has earned for himself. I earnestly hope that 
this just measure will overwhelmingly pass the Senate, just as 
it did more than a year ago when I introduced it. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, 24,234,021 men were enrolled 
in the selective-service draft of the United States. It was not 
only the greatest single achievement of the war, it was the most 
wonderful mobilization of man power in the history of the 
world. Back of every step of this great achievement was the 
patience and the courtesy and the efficiency of Gen. Crowder. 
It was the fact that we had this man power that enabled the 


United States to put 2,000,000 inen in France in 18 months, when 
it took England three years to put the same number of men 
npon the fields of France. 

Undoubtedly there are others who served in connection with 
the office of the Provost Marshal General who are entitled to 
share the honor with Gen. Crowder; and they are the men who, 
of all others, have been insisting that this just recognition of the 
service which that office rendered should be given to the chief, 
in whose name it was done. 

Mr, President. it was my happy privilege, during almost the 
entire operation of the selective-service law, to be the chairman 
of the district board in the city of St. Louis. More than 25,000 
appeal cases were acted upon by that board, and it is not only 
my duty but it is a pleasure to bear witness before my fellow 
Senators that in the execution of that work, in every step of the 
process, the genius and sympathy and guiding hand of Gen, 
Crowder made it possible. No one could better dispose of the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr.  CHAMRERLAIN } 
than did the eloquent Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar]. 
Tt has no place in the consideration of this bill. The bill is the 
recognition of the Provost Marshal General's Office, and as such 
we do eredit to ourselves in passing the bill and defeating the 
nmendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr, President, I have been compelled 
to be absent from the Chamber during a good portion of this dis- 
eussion and therefore am not in a. position to discuss all the 
points which have been referred to by other Senators, and par- 
ticularly by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMRERLAIN]. 

I yery much regret that the Senator from Oregon has offered 
un amendment to this bill which seeks to confer upon a large 
number of officers, 12 in number, an honor similar to the one 
sought to be conferred upon Gen. Crowder. I regret it, not 
because I am convinced that those officers are not worthy of 
recognition at the hands of Congress, but because I believe 
the Senate at this time is not in a position to weigh the argu- 
ments pro and con which might be offered in connection with 
the names submitted by the Senator’s amendment. 

I think the Senate should know that the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, at the time the bill presented by the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvanla [Mr. KNox] was reported, instructed its 
chairman to appoint a subcommittee to take up. the matter 
of conferring honors of this kind or of a similar kind upon 
other officers of the Army. The chairman of the committee 
has endeavored to consult with Senators who are members of 
the committee upon that very important question. A good 
many consultations have been had, and it is hoped that within 
a reasonable time the Military Affairs Committee as a whole 
may have some formal suggestions to make to the Senate as to 
what officers of the Army shall receive especial recognition, 
and as to the character of that recognition. 

As the matter stands to-day, it is quite impossible, I be- 
lieve, for Senators in open session, and, as it were, upon a 
moment's notice, to act upon the records and the qualifications 
of 12 officers whose names are suddenly submitted to the 
Senate for appointment on the retired list with the grade of 
lieutenant general. 

Apparently the Senator from Oregon, in addition to naming 
the two officers who held the temporary grade of lieutenant 
general in the American Expeditionary Forces, and with two 
other exceptions, those of Gen. Summerall and Gen. Leonard 
Wood, bas taken the officers who were at the head of the 
Stuff corps or services of the American Expeditionary Forces 
merely taking n list of all those names and submitting them 
en bloc to the Senate, and now requesting the Senate to act 
upon them. I shall not say at this time that any of those 
officers are unworthy of this recognition; but I do say that the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate has not given 
these names any consideration at all, nor haye the records of 
most of these officers been looked up, nor is the Senate itself 
in possession of the information. 

I do not intend, Mr. President, to comment at length upon 
some of the arguments made by the Senator from Oregon. I 
know how strongly he feels abont our system of military 
justice. Apparently he would give the Senate und the coun- 
try to understand that Gen. Crowder is solely and entirely 
responsible for everything and anything that has occurred 
in the administration of military justice: I can not agree with 
that contention. I know the general well enough to know that 
he has spent many hours of careful study, and has exerted 
every atom of his great ability to a proper solution of that per- 
plexing question, which is still undecided. 

It seems to me verging upon unfairness at this time, while 
that legislation is pending, to attack the Judge Advocate. Gen- 
eral of the Army; the Provost Marshal General that was, and 
give that as the reason, apparently, why he shonld not be re- 
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warded by the Congress for the really remarkable work he did 
as Provost Marshal General, an office that has no connection 
whatsoever with the office of Judge Advocate General. 

At one point in the remarks of the Senator from Oregon he 
interjected the observation that he saw one of his colleagues 
smiling. It so happened I was the Senator to whom he alluded, 
and I interjected the observation that I was not smiling. That 
may have been somewhat inaccurate. Perhaps I was smiling 
rather in deprecation of the assertion which the Senator from 
Oregon made in connection with Gen. Crowder. The Senator 
from Oregon stated to the Senate that Gen. Crowder, having 
been Provost Marshal General of the draft and having conducted 
these millions of young men into the Army, should thereafter 
have seen to it that they were properly treated in the Army, 
and attempted to give the impression that it was the duty of the 
Provost Marshal General in charge of the draft to follow the 
careers and treatment of millions of men after they were mus- 
tered into the service and placed under the command of linc 
officers. It seemed to me that criticism was so far-fetched and 
so unwarranted as to legitimately give rise to the impression 
that the Senator from Oregon was stretching things to make a 
case against Gen. Crowder. However, it would take but a 
moment’s thought to thoroughly understand that it would be 
quite impossible, and in fact illegal from a military standpoint, 
but certainly impossible for the Provost Marshal General to make 
himself in whole or in part responsible for the conditions in the 
cantonments or in the American Expeditionary Forces itself. 
It was at that point in the Senator's discussion at which it may 
be said I smiled deprecatingly. 2 

It is true, as the Senator said, that he and I have gotten along 
splendidly in all the work we have had together in the Military 
Committee for many, many months. I have no purpose at this 
time, and certainly I have no intention in the future, of clashing 
with the Senator from Oregon, because I realize and admire the 
tremendously valuable and patriotic service he has rendered to 
his country as chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs at 
a most trying period in the country’s history. He and I and the 
other members of the committee sat during the war and con- 

‘ducted what has been known as an investigation or inquiry into 
the operations of the War Department. The committee nearly 
always acted unanimously, and at no time during those investi- 
gations into the condition of the troops, into the condition of 
equipment, into the operations of the Army, as a whole or in 
detail—and those investigations of inquiry went into many de- 
tails—at no time during those many, many months did either 
the Senator from Oregon or any other member of the committee 
suggest that Enoch Crowder was responsible for any of the short- 
comings which may have existed in the Army itself. . 

I wanted to bring that point out, because I think the eriticism 
is unwarranted and far-fetched in every way. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon, while I was still 
in the Chamber, seemed to be attempting to belittle the services 
of Gen. Crowder in connection with the operation of the 
selective draft law by creating the impression that the 192,000 
civilians who were employed in one capacity or another in the 
enforcement of that law should share the credit with him. I 
heartily agree with that proposal, but at the same time I will 
not permit that, if I can help it, to detract from Gen. Crowder. 
Gen. Crowder himself has been most generous in his attitude 
toward the members of the local draft boards and the district 
boards. In fact it was he who sent word to the Military 
Committee, and I think told them personally, that the members 
of these draft boards should receive some recognition from 
Congress in the way of a bill extending the thanks of Congress 
to them. I happen to know, Mr. President, that he wanted 
that done before any suggestion came forward as to his receiv- 
ing a reward, The services rendered by those men have been 
in his ‘mind from the very beginning. I might say to the 
Senator from Oregon, and to other Senators who may be inter- 
ested in this phase of the matter, that there is no more enthu- 
siastic group of supporters of any man in public life than that 
represented by the men who worked in the local draft boards 
and in the district draft boards in their support of Gen. 
Crowder, who was their leader in the operation of that remark- 
able law. If there are any people in the country who will 
rejoice at the conferring of an honor upon Gen. Crowder, it 
is those very members of the draft boards who worked under 
him during all those months. It was he who guided them; 
it was he who answered the thousands and thousands of let- 
ters from them; it was he who kept in touch with the governors 
and adjutants general of the States and the chairmen of the 
district boards who were constantly writing to Washington 
to the office of the Provost Marshal General to get his opinion 
upon this thing and upon that thing down to the smallest detail; 
and in not one instance that I can remember did Gen. Crowder 


fail to respond to the demands made upon him; and his mes- 
Sages and opinions, his orders and suggestions, are models of 
clear statement coming from clear thinking, based in turn 
upon a complete comprehension of the spirit of the statute 
and of our institutions, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it not a fact that recognition of Gen. 
Crowder in this way would, in a sense, be a recognition of 
those engaged in the draft service under him? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I believe so, Mr. President, and I say 
again that no group of people will rejoice so much as those 
very people who served on these boards. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
vania. ° 

Mr. KNOX. Following up the suggestion of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], ihe Senator from Oregon men- 
tioned but one name of a subordinate of Gen. Crowder who has 
been conspicuously useful. I know, because I visited the Sen- 
ator from Oregon with Col. Warren, who urged upon the Senator 
from Oregon the proposition that in honoring Gen. Crowder they 
honored every man who had worked under him. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am obliged for the interruption of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. : 

Referring once again to the suggestion that this bill in some 
way reflects an attempt on the part of either Gen. Crowder or 
his supporters to seize all the credit for the operation of this 
law for Gen. Crowder alone and to deny it to other people, let 
me say to the Senate that this very Col. Warren, who did such 
remarkably good work at Gen. Crowder’s shoulder, was recom- 
mended by Gen. Crowder for a distinguished-service medal, 
showing that the general appreciated the help Col. Warren had 
given him and was generous in his attitude toward all the men 
who by their teamwork made this thing possible. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In that connection I desire to call atten- 
tion to a mistake that I think was made by the Senator from 
Oregon in reference to Mr. Warren. It seems that the Senator 
from Oregon thonght that Mr. Warren was the real author of 
the local district civilian board plar. That plan was given out 
in a letter of April 23, 1917, by Gen. Crowder, and the record 
shows that Mr. Warren came to the department I have the 
date here and will give it—on April 27, or four Gays after the 
scheme of local boards or district boards had been adopted by 
Gen. Crowder. He came here after that time and -becamc an 
officer in the department of the Judge Advocate General. 

While I am on my feet, if the Senator from New York will 
permit me, I will call the attention of the Senate to the pro- 
viso that was passed by the Senate on June. 29, 1918, to which 
I referred, but the actual proviso I had forgotten just when 
and how it had passed. On June 29, 1918, the Senate adopted 
this amendment introduced by me to the then pending bill: 

Provided, That section 8 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the. Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved May 18, 1917, shall be held and construed to 
authorize the President, in accordance with the provisions of said act 
and for the period of the existing emergency only, to appoint as lieu- 
tenant general the officer detailed by the direction of the President to 
perform the duties of provost marshal general in the execution of so 
— of the aforesaid act as relates to the registration and the selective 

On page 8475 of the Recorp of that session that amendment 
was agreed to. In other words, the Senate has already, by an 
overwhelming majority, as I recall, zone on record as giving 
this honor and emolument to Gen. Crowder. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York for permitting me to call the attention of 
the Senate to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think the only differ- 
ence in the situation to-day as compared with that of the time 
referred to by the Senator from Tennessee is the attitude of the 
Senator from Oregon, which apparently in the interim has been 
changed. I know of no other Senator who has changed his at- 
titude. I venture the opinion that the Senator's attitude has 
not been changed as the result of a revision of his opinion as 
to Gen. Crowder's management of the selective law. It has to 
do with samething entirely different from the selective-draft 
law. 

Something was said a moment ago about Col. Warren. The 
services. which he rendered are deserving of the highest praise. 
I think it fair to say he was Gen. Crowder's right-hand man. 
He helped him in an infinite number of details. When Gen. 
Crowder could not come before the Military Committee on ac- 
count of press of business in the Provost Marshal General's 


I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 


-office—and Gen. Crowder was there day and night for months 


he would put his memoranda and statements in the hands of Col. 
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Warren and send Col. Warren to the committee. He had abso- 


lute faith in him, and upon many oecasions Col. Warren was 


given the responsibility and took the responsibility of giving us 
his opinion as to this or that amendment in the law or as to 
how it was operating in this way or that. There was a degree 
of trust and confidence between the two men: which was inspir 
ing und which incidentally helped the Military Affairs: Com- 
mittee tremendously. For that service rendered to his superior, 
Maj. Warren, who was originally a major, was promoted to lieu- 
tenant colonel, and the information whieh came to me just the 
other day is that as a further reward for this service Gen; 
Crowder endeavored to secure for him, by his official recom- 
mendation, the bestowal ef a distinguished-service medal. 

I assume the pending question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Adding a list of 12 oflicers to receive 
similar honors. I know it is embarrassing for the Senate to 
vote “nay” upon an amendment of this sort, and yet, in the 
interest of a proper adjustment of the matter of awards and 
recognition to distinguished men in the United States Army, 
in the interest of having an intelligent comprehension of the 
reeords of the men who led our armies in the field as well as 
in the Staff Corps, I am constrained to ask that the Senate 
decline to aecept the amendment and at the same’ time express 
the earnest hope that Gen. Crowder, by the passage of this bill 
unamended, shall receive the honor which he has so well 
deserved. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I do not know, really, that I can 
add anything to what the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs [Mr. Wapswortu] has said with reference to this 
matter. He has covered the case so completely, so clearly, and 
so admirably that I indorse every word that he has said with 

t to Gen. Crowder and Col. Warren and the others to whom 
he alluded im the course of his remarks. 

Yet, as a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, who 
served with that committee during the ‘entire period from the 
declaration of war until the present time; I feel that it would 
be remiss in me if I were to fail now to say my word of com- 
mendation in behalf of Gen, Crowder. I have the honor of a 
personal acquaintance with him, which has permitted me to 
know some of his own thoughts and what his preferences would 
have been at the outbreak of the war if he could have had the 
privilege of indulging them. I know that it_was his earnest 
desire to serve actively with the troops, and that it was a great 
disappointment to hint that circumstances which were entirely 
beyond his control prevented his doing so. He was one of those 
who were kept at home to perform the service assigned them; 
aml, Mr. President, no man connected in amy eapacity with 
the war, from its beginning to its end, performed his service 
better than did Gen. Crowder. 

I have the very highest respect—in fact, it amounts almost 
to affection—for the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee during most of 
the time I have been connected with that committee; and yet I 
can not share his view on this question. For the first time, I 
think, during my connection with that committee I part com: 
pany with the Senator from Oregon in his opinions on the ques 
tion now before the Senate, which came under the jurisdiction 
of that committee, 

The committee had many complaints, directed at all Classes 
of officers, military and semimilitary, connected with the manage- 
ment of the war, but never once, in my recollection, did we have 
anything but commendation for the administration of the office 
of the Provost Marshal General. I think, certuinly, that Gen. 
Crowder as Provost Marshal General Was earned any honor 
which the Senate and the Government of the United States 
can pay him. So I very earnestly hope that the amendment tö 
the bill may be defeated and that the bill itself may be passed 
as a matter of justice to a highly deserving Officer. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have only a few words to 
say. Perhaps I ought first to say that I am in favor of the 
bill with relation to Gen. Crowder and that I am against the 
amendment naming 12 other officers to be included, for all of 
whom I have the greatest respect and admiration, and on none 
of whom do I wish to reflect in any way. For that reason I 
think we ought not to undertake to change the bill, especially 
so since my good friend from Oregon [Mr. Crasrmrrtatx}]— 
and he is my friend, and I am glad to say I am his friend 
while going over a wide field in discussing this measure, is 
eonfessedly against the bill without adding these names und 
really against the bill even though they should be added. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President. í 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator fronr Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Ohiv? 
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Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I merely wish to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. As I understand this amendment, it is proposed to confer 
certain honors on perhaps a dozen different officers. May 1 
ask the Senator from Wyoming, as he is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, whether the: officers named in the 
amendment have been considered in this behalf by the com- 
mittee, or has the committee taken any action in reference 
to them? 

Mr. WARREN. They have not been considered; but I was 
about to say that the argument of the Senator from Oregon, 
when finally summed up, is simply against the bill. It seems 


to me unfair, both to Gen. Crowder and to the other 12 officers, 


that their names should be proposed here to be inserted in the 
bill for the purpose of killing the bill by making it top-heavy 
through the insertion of matter which has not yet been duly 
considered by the Military Affairs Committee. : 

Now, answering further the question of the Senator from 
Ohio IMr. POMERENE], I will say that the matter of increased 
rank for Gen. Crowder has been once acted upon months ago 
in the Senate. He was then indorsed by the passage of a Dill 
proposing to make him a lieutenant general on the active list. 
Gen. Crowder asked that his name be withdrawn; and that 
action was taken. It is now proposed to make him a leuten- 
ant. general when he retires. 

When the matter was under discussion’ in the committee, I 
think I am permitted to say that, generally g, other 
names were mentioned as among those who might be consid- 
ered; and the chairman of the committee was authorized to 
select and to act with, I think, four other members of the com- 
mittee in making such selections of officers as they wished to 
present to the full committee as deserving of some special in- 
dorsement or promotion. I assume that that committee now 
has the matter under consideration. 4 

On the other hand, the bill in charge of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Kox] was supported without any opposition, so 
far as reeorded votes were concerned, although it is true that the 
Senator from Oregon reserved the privilege of objecting to and 
opposing the bill on the floor of the Senate. So the question in 
reference to Gen. Crowder has been fully considered by the 
former committee, before the changes in membership during the 
last year, and by the existing full committee, and I may say that 
the proposition has had enthusiastic and earnest support. 

There is a difference between Gen. Crowder and the other 
officers. mentioned. Let us presume that they are equally en- 
titled to the benefits of promotion; yet at the same time Gen, 
Crowder’ has had a service of some 42 years; he has arrived at 
an age when the President on any day can ask hin to step aside 
and go on the retired list; and, of eourse, he has long since 
passed the time when he ean in justice to the serviee and to him- 
self ask for retirement. Many of the other generals, including 
some of those whose names are best known, are still very much 
younger than Gen. Crowder; and the question arises whether or 
not some of them should not be promoted on the active list and 
not wait until the time of retirement comes to receive this 
benefit. At all events, there is plenty of time for these matters 
to be considered and for the committee to take under advisemerit 
the other names and to report to the Senate their views as to 
the deserts of the different officers named without incurring any 
specific loss of time in any one of the other cases, because if 
this privilege is to be aceorded only on retirement, it is presumed 
that no one of the others is at present seeking retirement. : 

So I may say that it seems to me im respect to the other 
nhames—and they are the names of some of the best generals’ of 
the Army—in fairness and in justice to them as well as to Gen. 
Crowder, we ought to vote down the amendment and Tet this 
matter of preferment come directly upon the promotion of Gen. 
Crowder himself, upon his reputation, upon his deserts, and 
upen what the Senate may think of him standing alone. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may say a word, I was 
prempted to ask the question which I did because I share with 
the Senator from Oregon the very highest opinion of Adjt. 
Gen. MeCain. It was my privilege and pleasure to get into 
touch with him very frequently while he was serving as Adju- 
tant General. I am very frank to say that I have the utmost 
confidence in his ability, his patriotism, and his very ‘high 
character, and I felt I did not want to be put in the attitude of 
voting against the promotion of an officer of that character if 
the amendment was presented here with the recommendation of 
the committee: 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I know Gen. Mc€ain well. I 
have known him long, just as I have known Gen. Crowder— 
since they were in fact. I have the highest regard 
for Gen. McCain, and under no circumstances would I vote 
against preferment for him were it a clean bill of health with 
a desire really to promote him. The other generals mentioned 
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in the amendment have my esteem, and X hope to support them 
from time to time, as I have-done heretofore, when their cases 
are reviewed by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just a word in regard to 
this matter., I feel that the country owes a debt to Gen: 
Crowder which it is impossible to pay. In the beginning of any 
important enterprise it is very necessary to start right. There 
is no question that Gen. Crowder outlined and spent infinite 
labor and time and skill in the development of the selective- 
draft system which resulted so advantageously in every way. 
We ought to recognize that service; the country has recognized 
it; the Senate has once recognized it; and we ought to-day, it 
seems to me, without hesitation to pass fhis bill. 

As the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] has said, I re- 
gret to be put in the position of voting against the preferment 
of the splendid officers who are named in the amendment. I 
would not say or do one single thing to detract from the glory 
which they have earned, and I am willing to admit our obliga- 
tions and indebtedness to them in every way, for they have 
made magnificent records and all of them deserve preferment, 
but I think we ought to let each case stand upon its own merits. 
The cases of the other officers have not been considered by the 
committee. I do not even know, and I presume no member of 
the committee knows, what the preference of these ‘officers 
would be. As the Senator from Wyoming has said, they may 
prefer, as undoubtedly some of them do, that they be continued 
on the active list and promoted there, and not be retired. Gen. 
Crowder has reached the age where there is involved the ques- 
tion of his retirement from the service, after the magnificent 
work he has done, which has resulted to our great benefit, in 
handling a problem which at the very inception of the war it 
was vitally essential to solve correctly. We have considered his 
case, and the bill deals with his case. He is about to retire, 
and when he does retire we simply recognize this obligation and 
yote this rank to him. 

It means that the compensation to the retired officer. with 
this rank will be about the compensation he is now receiving— 
very little more, if any. 

I think we ought to pass the bill, without its being encum- 
bered by these amendments, and I shall feel obliged to vote 
against the amendments, because I believesthey endanger the 
bill. I shall be prepared to deal at the appropriate time with 
any measure intended to make proper provision for the splendid 
officers mentioned in the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am not a member of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and so I know very little 
technically about Army matters; but it was my good fortune 
several years before this country entered the Great War to 
make the acquaintance of Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, and during 
the war my acquaintance with him continued and ripened into 
friendship; and I had occasion many times to advise and con- 
sult with him as to the legislation that became necessary for 
the prosecution of our part in the war. 

I simply desire to say that I would not like to have this 
occasion pass by without my saying just a word to indicate my 
respect and affection for Gen. Growder. As has been well said, 
he performed a magnificent and a peculiar service for this 
country. If I am not mistaken, there were very few men in 
the Army who had a special capacity for the peculiar service 
that he performed. He is an admirable lawyer, if I know one 
when I see him and talk to him. He is especially versed in con- 
stitutional questions in addition to his military knowledge. He 
is a man of great courage and of absolute fidelity to the Gov- 
ernment and to his country. I should be glad to pay tribute 
io other generals, and I appreciate the fact that in the public 
mind many times there exists an impression that those who 
participate actively in the field in time of hostilities are en- 
titled to more credit than those who give their learning and 
knowledge and work their brains in trying to make conditions 
possible for those who are in the field, so that they can use 
their efforts to the best advantage. But, Mr. President, I think 
Gen. Crowder is peculiarly entitled to this legislation. I do 
not consider it so much an honor to him, and I do not vote 
for this bill with the idea that I am conferring upon him any 
favor. I think such a measure should come from us as a trib- 
ute of our appreciation of the services rendered and a desire 
upon our part to do justice to the man who has done so much 
for his country. 

I know that Gen. Crowder was indefatigable in his industry. 
He worked night and day. He wrestled with the most original 
and intricate problems, and, so far as I know, he succeeded in 
every problem which he attacked and accomplished a great 
work for this country. I shall vote with great pleasure for this 
bill without amendment. 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I have had no opportunity to 
say a word about this amendment, and I will say only a word. 

There are a number of officers named in the amendment for 
whom I entertain as high an opinion, as gentlemen and as 
officers, as I do of Gen. Crowder; and on a separate measure, 
or where the relative claims as between themselves and other 
officers, have been thrashed out in the committee or in the 
Senate, I would with the greatest cheerfulness vote for equal 
honors with those we are proposing to confer upon Gen. Crow- 
der. But it seems to me, Mr. President, a very doubtful com- 
pliment that is sought to be paid to these gentlemen by this 
amendment. I am perfectly certain that I would not want an 
honor from Congress that came as a rider on a proposition 
to reward some one else for services, and I doubt very much 
whether these officers would appreciate a compliment or reward 
that came in that way. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I hope we can get a vote now, 
and dispose of the bill. I do not intend to ask for an execu- 
tive session until this bill is disposed of, but I hope it will be 
disposed of to-night. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, one of the Senators who is 
absent has asked that I suggest the absence of a quorum if 
there is about to be a roll call. 

Mr. LODGE. All right; that is just what I want. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not care to do that if there is going 
to be any further debate. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I should propose it myself. 

Mr. POMERENE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, Wash. Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Kellogg New Smoot 
Borah Kendrick Nugent Spencer 
Brandegee Kenyon Overman Stanle; 
Calder Keyes Owen Sutherland 
Capper King Page Townsen 
Chamberlain Kirby Penrose ` Trammell 
Colt Knox Phelan Wadsworth 
Curtis - La Follette Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Lenroot Pi n Warren 
Dillingham mee Poindexter Watson 
Fall McCormick Pomerene Williams 
Fletcher McKellar Sheppard Wolcott 
Gay McNary Sherman 

Gerry Moses Shields 

Harrison Myers Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending 
amendment is the amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendments of the Committee on Military Affairs, 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 1, strike out the words 
“and emoluments.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 1, after the word “grade,” 
insert “as fixed by section 24 of the act of Congress approved 
July 15, 1870.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is as in Committee of me 
Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. KNOX. I offer the following amendment: On page 1, 
line 4, I move to strike out the capital “E” and substitute the 
word “ Enoch,” so as to read “Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
was read the third time. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

, The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of illness in his family. I am paired. with him 
during his absence, and therefore withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” f 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “ nay,” 

The roll call was concluded, 
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Mr. MYERS. Has the Senntor from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Lzan] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a general pair with the Senator from 


Connecticut [Mr. McLean], and in his absence I transfer my 
pair to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrxson] and vote 
“ ven.“ 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My colleague [Mr. Uxprerwoop] is absent 
on official business. He has a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I transfer my pair. with the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] to the senior Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Cuts] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have already voted; but I find that the Senator from Mary- 
land IMr. Surra], with whom I have a general pair, has not 
voted. - I transfer my pair with the Senator from Maryland to 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newserry] and will 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
‚a general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Samira]. I 
‘transfer. my pair to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] and 
allow my vote to stand, 

Mr. CALDER (after having voted in the affirmative): I have 

a pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. I 
transfer my pair to the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr, 
Exxrss] and let my vote stand. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the necessary absence f` 


of my colleague [Mr. NEWBERRY]. 

Mr. McCORMICK (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I note that the Senator from Nevada [Mr, Hexperson], with 
whom I have 4 general pair, has not voted. I transfer my pair 
to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and let my vote 

stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the affirmative). 1 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL], 
who is absent. Iam informed that if he were present he would 
yote the same way I voted. Therefore I will allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. Fun NAT) with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGIUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WArsH] ; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprno] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] ; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jonxsox] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota (Mr. McCumber] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Strercrxe] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarre]. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Sur] are detained from the Senate on public 
business. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra] and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] are detained by 
illness in their families. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Ransvett] is detained by personal illness. The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Beckmans], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Samir], and the Senator fram 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] are detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 11, as follows: 


YEAS—49. 

Ashurst Kendrick Nugent Smoot 
Borah Kenyon Overman = neer 
Brandegce Keyes Page nley 
Calder Kirby Penrose Sutherland 
Papers Knox Phelan Townsend 

t Lenroot P Wadsworth 
Curtis Lodge Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dial McCormick Poindexter Warren 
Dillingham McKellar Pomerene Watson 
Fall oses Sheppard Woleott 
Fletcher Myers Sherman t 
Jones, Wash. Nelson Simmons 
Kellogg ew - Smith, Ariz. 

NAYS—11. 
Bankhead Gerry La Follette Trammell 
Chamberlain Harrison Owen Williams 
Gay King Shields 
NOT VOTING—36. 

Ball Edge Frelinghuysen Harding 
Beckham Elkins Gore Harris 
Culberson Fernald Gronna Henderson 
Cummins France Hale Hitchcock 


LVIII II 


Johnson, Catit. McNary Reed Sterling 
Johnson, S. Dak. Martin Robinson Swanson 
Jones, N, Mex, Newberry Smith, Ga. ‘Thomas 
McCumber Norris Smith Md. Underwood 
McLean Ransdeli Smith, S. C. Walshe Mont. 


So the bill was passed. 
TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business in open session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the con- 
sideration of the treaty of peace with Ge 
G Bonet LODGE. I ask that the reading of the treaty be con- 

nu 
Mr. MOSES. I would like to ask the Senator in charge of 
the treaty if he will attempt to proceed with the consideration 
of the treaty in the absence of the Senator from Nebraska 
IMr. HircxcocK], who is in charge on the part of the minority 
of the committee? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes, Mr. President, I shall go on with the 
reading for the present, if the Senate will permit. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty and read 
as follows: 

“Article 112. 


* All the inhabitants of the territory which is returned to 
Denmark will acquire Danish nationality ipso facto, and will 
lose their German nationality. 

“Persons, however, who had become habitually resident in 
this territory after October 1, 1918, will not be able to acquire 
Danish nationality without permission from the Danish Gov- 
ernment. 

“Article 113. 


Within two years from the date on which the sovereignty 
over the whole or part of the territory of Schleswig subjected to 
the plebiscite is restored to Denmark: 

“Any person over 18 years of age born in the territory res 
stored to Denmark, not habitually resident in this region, and 
~~ German nationality, will be entitled to opt for Pens 
mar 

“Any person over 18 years of age habitually resident in the 
territory restored to Denmark will be entitled to-opt for Ger- 
many. 

“Option by a husband will cover his wife and option by 
parents will cover their children less than 18 years of age. 

“Persons who have exercised the above right to opt must 
within the ensuing twelve months transfer their place of resi- 
dence to the State in favour of which they have opted. 

“ They will be entitled to retain the immovable property which 
they own in the territory of the other State in which they were 
habitually resident before opting. They may carry with them 
their movable property of every description. No export or im- 
port duties may be imposed upon them in connection with the 
removal of such property. 

“Article 11}. 

“The proportion and nature of the financial or other obliga- 
tions of Germany and Prussia which are to be assumed by Den- 
mark will be fixed in accordance with Article 254 of Part IX 
(Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty. 

Further stipulations will determine any other questions aris- 
ing out of the transfer to Denmark of the whole or part of the 
territory of which she was deprived by the Treaty of October 
30, 1864. 

“ Section XIII. 
 JIELIGOLAND. 
“Articole 115. 

„he fortifications, military establishments, and harbours of 
the Islands of Heligoland and Dune shall be destroyed under 
the supervision of the Principal Allied Governments by German 
labour and at the expense of Germany within a period to be 
determined by the said Governments. 

“The term ‘harbours’ shall include the north-east mole, the 
west wall, the outer and inner breakwaters and reclaimed land 
within them, and all naval and military works, fortifications 
and buildings, constructed or under construction, between lines 
connecting the following. positions taken from the British Ad- 
miralty chart No. 126 of April 19, 1918. 


) lat. 54° 10’ 40“ N.; long. -7° 53“ 39“ E.; 
“(b) — 547,10“ 35" N.; — 7 54 18“ E.; 
„0% — 347 10“ 14“ N.; — 78.54“ 00" E.; 
) — 54“ 10° 17“ N.; — 79 53“ 3t” . 
de) — 3847 10“ 44“ N.; — T° 58’ 26” E. 


These fortifications, military establishments: and harbours 
shall not be reconstructed nor shall any similar works be con- 


:* structed in future. 
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“ Section. XIV. 
** RUSSIA AND RUSSIAN STATES, 
“Article 116, 

„Germany acknowledges and agrees tö respect as permanent 
and inalienable the independence of all the territories which 
were part of the former Russian Empire on August 1, 1914. 

In accordance with the provisions of Article 259 of Part IX 
(Financial Clauses} and Article 292 of Part X (Economic 
Clauses) Germany accepts definitely the abrogation of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaties and of all other treaties, conventions and 
agreements entered into by her with the Maximalist Govern- 
ment in Russia. “a : 

“The Allied and Associated Powers formally reserve the 
rights of Russia to obtain from Germany restitution and repara- 
tion based on the principles of the present Treaty. 

“Article IN. > 

“Germany undertakes to recognize the full force of all 
treaties or agreements which may be entered into by the Allied 
and Associated Powers with States now existing or coming into 
existence in future in the whole or part of the former Empire 
of Russia as it existed on August 1, 1914, and to recognize the 
frontiers of any such States as determined therein. 1. 

ui 


“Parr IV. 5 
65 GLEMAX RIGHTS AND INTERESTS OUTSIDE GRRMANY. 
salt “Article 18. 

“Tu territory outside her European frontiers as fixed by the 
present Treaty, Germany renounces all rights, titles and privi- 
leges whatever in or over territory which belonged to her or to 
her allies, and all rights, titles and privileges whatever their 
origin which she held as against the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

“Germany hereby undertakes to recognize and to conform to 
the measures which may be taken now or in the future by the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, in agreement where 

necessary with third Powers, in order to carry the above stipu- 
Jation inte effect. ` 

“In particular Germany declares her acceptance of the fol- 
lowing Articles relating to. certain special subjects. 

“Section I. 

“GERMAN COLONIES. 
' “Article 119, 

“ Germany renounces in favour of the Principal Allied and 
Associated: Powers all her rights and titles over her oversea 
possessions, 1 


x 


t 


“Article 129. 


“All movable and immovable property in such territories be- 
longing to the German Empire or to any German State shall 
pass to the Government exercising authority over such: terri- 
tories, on the terms laid down in Article 257 of Part IX (Finan- 
cial Clauses) of the present Treaty. The decision of the local 
courts in any dispute as to the nature of such property shall be 
final. . | 

“Article 121. 

The provisions of Sections I and IV of Part X (Economic 
Clauses) of the present Treaty shall apply in the Case of these 
territories whatever be the form of Government adopted for | 


them. ny a 7 fs 


“Article 122. 


“The Government exercising authority over such territories 
may make such provision as it thinks fit with reference to the 
repatriation from them of German nationals and to the condi- 
tions upon which German subjects of European origin shall, or 
shall not, be allowed to reside, hold property, trade or exercise 
a profession in them. 

“Article 129. 

“The provisions of Article 260 of Part IX (Financial Clauses) 
of the present Treaty shall apply in the case of all agreements 
concluded with German nationals for the construction or ex- 
ploitation of public works in the German oversea possessions; 
as well as any sub-concessions or contracts resulting therefrom 
which may have been made to or with such nationals, 

“Article 12}. 

“Germany hereby undertakes to pay, in accordance with the 
estimate to be presented by the French Government and ap- 
proved by the Reparation Commission, reparation for damage 
suffered by French nationals in the Cameroons or the frontier 
zone by reason of the acts of the German civil and military au- 
thorities and of German private individuals during the period 
from January 1, 1900, to August 1, 1914, 

“Article 125. ; å 

“Germany renounces all rights under the Conventions and 
Agreements with France of November 4, 1911, and September 
28, 1912, relating to Equatorial Africa. She undertakes to pay 


to the French Government, in accordance with the estimate to 
be presented by that Government and approved by the Repara- 
tion Commission, all the deposits, credits, advances, ete., ef- 
fected by virtue of these instruments in favour of Germany. — 


“Article 16. 

“Germany, undertakes to accept and observe the agreements 
made or to be made by the Allied and Associuted Powers or 
some of them with any other Power with regard to the trade in 
arms and spirits, and to the matters dealt with in the General 
Act of Berlin of February 26, 1885, the General Act of Brussels 
of July 2, 1890, and the conventions conipleting or modifying 
the same. 

“Artiele 127. 


The native inhabitants of the former German oversea pos 
sessions shall be entitled to the diplomatic protection »f tho 
Governments exercising authority over those territories, 


“ Section IT. 
* CHINA. 
“Article 128. t 
“Germatly renoulces in favour of China all benefiis and 

privileges resulting from the provisions of the final Protocol 
signed at Peking on September 7, 1901, and from all annexes, 
notes and documents supplementary thereto. She likewise re- 
nounces in favour of China any claim to indemnities accruing 
thereunder subsequent to March 14, 1917. 


“Article 129, 


“From the coming into force of the present Treaty the High 
Contracting Parties shall apply, in so far as concerns them 


respeetively : - 
“(1) The Arrangement of August 29, 1902, regarding the 
new Chinese customs tariff; 

“(2) The Arrangement of September 27, 1905, regarding 
Whang-Poo, and the provisional suplementary Arrangement 
of April 4, 1912. 

“China, however, will no longer be bound to grant to Ger- 
many the advantages or privileges which she allowed Germany 
under these Arrangements. 


“Article 130. 


Subject to the provisions of Sectio VIII of this Part, Ger- 
many cedes to China all the buildings, wharves and pontoons, 
barracks, forts, arms and munitions of war, vessels of all kinds, 
wireless telegraphy installations and other public property be- 
longing to the German Government, which are situated or may 
be in the German Concessions at Tientsin and Hankow or else- 
where in Chinese territory. 

“Tt is understood, however, that premises used as diplomatic 
or consular residences or offices are not included in the above 
cession, and, furthermore, that no steps shall be taken by the 
Chinese Government to dispose of the German public and private 
property situated within the so-called Legation Quarter at 
Peking without the consent of the Diplomatic Representatives 
of the Powers which, on the coming into force of the present 
5 8180 remain Parties to the Final Protocol of September 7, 


‘Article 1. 


“Germany undertakes to restore to China within twelve 
months from the coming into force of the present 'Treaty all the 
astronomical instruments which her troops in 1900-1901 carried 
away from China, and to defray all expenses which may be in- 
eurred in effecting such restoration, including the expenses of 
dismounting, packing, transporting, insurance and installation 
in Peking. 

“Article 132. 


“Germany agrees to the abrogation of the leases from the 
Chinese Government under which the German Concessions at 
Hankow and Tientsin are now held. 

“ China, restored to the full exercise of her sovereign rights 
in the above areas, declares her intention of opening them to 
international residence and trade. She further declares that the 
abrogation of the leases under which these concessions are now 
held shall not affect the property rights of nationals of Allied 
and Associated Powers who are holders of lots in these conces- 
sions. 3 

“Article 133. 


“Germany waives all claims against the Chinese Government 
or against any Allied or Associated Government arising ont of 
the internment of German nationals in Chinn and their re- 
patriation. She equally renounces all claims arising out of the 
capture and condemnation of German ships in China, or the 
liquidation, sequestration or control of German properties, rights 
and interests in that country since August 14, 1917. This pro- 
vision, however, shall not affect the rights of the parties inter- 
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ested in the proceeds of any such liquidation, which shall be 
governed by the provisions of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the 
present ‘Treaty. 

“Article 134. 


“Germany renounces in fayour of the Government of His 
Britannic Majesty the German State property in the British 
Concession at Shameen at Canton. She renounces in favour of 
the French and Chinese Governments conjointly the property of 
the German school situated in the French Concession at 
Shanghai. 

“ Section III. 
“SIAM. 
“Article 135. 

“Germany recognises that all treaties, conventions and agree- 
ments between her and Siam, and all rights, title and privileges 
derived therefrom, including all rights of extraterritorial juris- 
diction, terminated as from July 22, 1917. 

“Article 136, 

“All goods and property in Siam belonging to the German 
Empire or to any German State, with the exception of premises 
used as diplomatic or consular residences or offices, pass ipso 
facto and without compensation to the Siamese Government. 

“The goods, property and private rights of German nationals 
in Siam shall be dealt with in accordance with the provisions of 
Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present Treaty, 

“Article 137. 


“Germany waives all claims against the Siamese Government 
on behalf of herself or her nationals arising out of thé seizure 
or condemnation of German ships, the liquidation of German 
property, or the internment of German nationals in Siam. This 
provision shall not affect the rights of the parties interested in 
the proceeds of any such liquidation, which shall be governed by 
the provisions of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present 
Treaty. 

“Section IV. ‘ 
“ LIBERIA. 
“Article 138. 

„Germany renounces all rights and privileges arising from the 
rangements of 1911 and 1912 regarding Liberia, and particu- 
larly the right to nominate a German Receiver of Customs in 
Liberia, 

“She further renounces all claim to participate in any meas- 
ures whatsoever which may be adopted for the rehabilitation of 
Liberia. 

“Article 139. 

“Germany recognizes that all treaties and arrangements 

between her and Liberia terminated as from August 4, 1917. 
“Article 140. 

“The property, rights and interests of Gerrans in Liberia 
shall be dealt with in accordance with Part X (Economic 
Clauses) of the present Treaty. 


Section V. 
“ MOROCCO. 
„ Article 141, 

“Germany renounces all rights, titles and privileges con- 
ferred on her by the General Act of Algeciras of April 7, 1906, 
und by the Franco-German Agreements of February 9, 1909, 
and November 4, 1911. All treaties, agreements, arrangements 
and contracts concluded by her with the Sherifian Empire are 
regarded as abrogated as from August 3, 1914. 

“Tn no case can Germany take advantage of these instru- 
ments and she undertakes not to intervene in any way in nego- 
tiations relating to Morocco which may take place between 
France and the other Powers. 

e Article 142. 

“Germany having recognized the French Protectorate in 
Morocco, hereby accepts all the consequences of its establish- 
ment, and she renounces the régime of the capitulations therein. 

“This renunciation shall take effect as from August 3, 1914. 

« Article 143. 

“The Sherifian Government shall have complete liberty of 
action in regulating the status of German nationals in Morocco 
and the conditions in which they may establish themselves 
there. 

“German protected persons, semsars and ‘associés agricoles’ 
shall be considered as having ceased, as from August 3, 1914, 
to enjoy the privileges attached to their status and shall be 
subject to the ordinary law. 

“ Article 14}. 

“All property and possessions in the Sherifian Empire of the 
German Empire and the German States pass to the Maghzen 
without payment. 


“For this purpose, the property and possessions of the Ger- 
man Empire and States shall be deemed to include all the 
property of the Crown, the Empire or the States, and the 
private property of the former German Emperor and other 
Royal personages. 

“All movable and immovable property in the Sherifian Empire 
belonging to German nationals shall be dealt with in accordance 
with Sections III and IV of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the 
present Treaty. 

Mining rights which may be recognised as belonging to Ger- 
man nationals by the Court of Arbitration set up under the 
Morocean Mining Regulations shall form the subject of a 
valuation, which the arbitrators shall be requested to make, 
and these rights shall then be treated in the same way as 
property in Morocco belonging to German nationals, 


“ Article 145. 


“The German Government shall ensure the transfer to a 
person nominated by the French Government of the shares 
representing Germany’s portion of the capital of the State 
Bank of Morocco. The value of these shares, as assessed by 
the Reparation Commission, shall be paid to the Reparation 
Commission for the credit of Germany on account of the sums 
due for reparation. The German Government shall be responsi- 
ble for indemnifying its nationals so di 

“This transfer will take place without prejudice to the re- 
payment of debts which German nationals may have contracted 
towards the State Bank of Morocco. 


“Article 146. 


“ Moroccan goods entering Germany shall enjoy the treatment 
accorded to French goods. 
“Section VI. 
“ EGYPT. 
“ Article 147. 


“Germany declares that she recognises the Protectorate pro- 
claimed over Egypt by Great Britain on December 18, 1914, 
and that she renounces the régime of the Capitulations in 


t. 
“This renunciation shall take effect as from August 4, 1914. 
“ Article 148. 


All treaties, agreements, arrangements and contracts con- 
cluded by Germany with Egypt are regarded as abrogated as 
from August 4, 1914. 

In no case can Germany avail herself of these instruments 
and she undertakes not to intervene in any way in negotiations 
relating to Egypt, which may take place between Great Britain 
and the other Powers. 

“ Article 149. 


“Until an Egyptian law of judicial organization establishing 
courts with universal jurisdiction comes into force, provision 
shall be made, by means of decrees issued by His Highness the 
Sultan, for the exercise of jurisdiction over German nationals 
and property by the British Consular Tribunals. 

“Article 150. 


“The Egyptian Government shall have complete liberty of 
action in regulating the status of German nationals and the 
conditions under which they may establish themselves in Egypt. 


“Article 151. 


“Germany consents to the abrogation of the decree issued 
by His Highness the Khedive on November 28. 1904, relating to 
the Commission of the Egyptian Public Debt, or to such changes 
as the Egyptian Government may think it desirable to make 
therein. 

“Article 152. 

“Germany consents, in so far as she is concerned, to the 
transfer to His Britannic Majesty’s Government of the powers 
conferred on His Imperial Majesty the Sultan by the Conyen- 
tion signed at Constantinople on October 29, 1888, relating to 
the free navigation of the Suez Canal. 

“She renounces all participation in the Sanitary, Maritime, 
and Quarantine Board of Egypt and consents, in so far as she 
is concerned, to the transfer to the Egyptian Authorities of the 
powers of that Board. 

“Article 153. 


“All property and possessions in Egypt of the German Em- 
pire and the German States pass to the Egyptian Government 
without payme.-. 

“For this purpose, the property and possessions of the Ger- 
man Empire and States shall be deemed to include all the 
property of the Crown, the Empire or the States, and the pri- 
yate property of the former German Emperor and other Royal 
personages. 
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“All movable and immovable property in Egypt belonging to] Here are the facts: 
: Outside of à considerable number of small gift ch as books, walk- 
German nationals shall be dealt with in accordance with Sec- | ing sticks, an old silver dish found un the reine of Horn l. ae walk, 


tions III and IV of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present | venirs made by soldiers or out of war material, and numerous medals 
Trea 5 


ty 5 struck off in his honor. the following. are the only important gifts re- 

T “Article 183. . — earn President in Europe: 

> n 
“Egyptian goods entering Germany shall enjoy the treatment Photograph of the King and Queen of England. 

accorded to British goods. A book . to Windsor Casti 

8 ra The freedo: the city of rata presented in a gold casket, by the 
Section VII. lord mayor at Guild Hali. 
“TURKEY AND BULGARIA, Tn Italy: 

“Article 155, : ie water color picture, on bronze easel, presented by the Queen of 


“Germany undertakes te recognise and accept all urrunge- A bronze figure presented at the capitol in Rome—a gift from the 


ments which the Allied and Associated Powers may make with | People. E 5 
Turkey and Bulgaria with reference to any rights, interests cet et N sent to the train at Genoa, either by a 


and privileges whatever which might be claimed by Germany A set of books from the citizens of Genoa. 
or her nationals in Turkey, and Bulgaria and which are not F by the pope. 
dealt with in the provisions of the present Treaty.” A bronze figure, presented by a hody of students, 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Secretary in the reading of The President also reect numerous houorary degrees from nearly 
the treaty has reached section 8, which relates to Shantung. 2 the countries of- Europe, and many resolutions of respect and 
uce. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations has reported an amend- | * Knowing that there is a constitutional {nbibition against the Prest- 
ment to that section, and there will be a number of speeches | dent 3 git Jaa from forvign 3 rulers or . the. Preni nt, after 
made on the amendment. As the hour is lute, I now ask that cones oo a S thee 3 * aS hi aad a> a t 0 nig hag hha 8 
the reading be discontinued, and I move as in legislative ses- — 45 8 8 Congress to retain just before he 
sion that the Senate adjourn. In additton to thr gifts reeetyed by the President. the Tollowtag tokens 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 30 minutes W. 15 ä while she was in Europe 
p. m.) the Senate, as 85 legislative. gard n es neck A pin of 8 5 tiny diamond chips, presented in Hotel 
esday 8. 2 o'clock meridian e e the eity of Pa 
tomorrow, 91 vs power 758 7 7 Lin- u bend: embroidered lunch set (mall cloth and dozen napkins) 
: in ic case, pres ntad through Madame Poincare and Madame Pichon by 
the working women of France, 
In Belgium: 
A small ow dal, by Cardinal Mercier. 
z Belgian lace table cover. presented by the Queen. 
A complete fle of the Libre Belgiqu*, the paper pub'shed during 
i Re un occupation, presented by the King, ihi Batter folder. 
u italy: 
A production of the “Wolf and Romulus aaa Remus,” in gold, 
asp gee by the ia e through private hr pny aa 
2 of Jace in leather case. presented by aes Orlando in behalt 
coll-agucs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENT- TIVES. 
Tuespay, October 7, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We approach Thee, our Father in heaven, because we believe 
in Thee and know that those who seek Thee in faith and con- 
. fidence are not turned away enipty. 

If it is wisdom sought, Thou dost give it; if it is strength to 
meet the temptations and responsibilities of life, Thou dost 
impart it; if it is a sorrowing heart, Thy loving arius are 
round about us. 

Impart unto us the needs of the day, that at its close we shall 
have merited ‘Thine approbation; and glory, and honor, and 
praise be Thine, in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. March 12, 1914, authorizing the President of the United States 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- | to locute, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of 


proved, ' | Alaska, and for other purposes. 


tA Small rc production In silver of a pitcher found in the rulns of Pom- 


5 muking this 1 — am acting upon the express direction of 
the Presid. nt and Mrs. W 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 
Mr. RAMSEY, from the Commitfee on Enrolled Bilis, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States'for his approval the following bill: 
H. R. 7417. An det to amend an net of Congress approved 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- F 
Mr. PLATT, Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the Speaker's 


lows: 
To Mr. ACKERMAN (at the request of Mr. Bnowxrxq), for 30 | table the bill H. R. 7478, and nzree to the Senate amencuents, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr 


days, on account of important business in Europe. m 

To Mr: O'CONNOR (at the request of Mr. Dursé), for 10 days, | PLATT] calis up the bill H. R. 7478, on the Speaker's tabie, 
on account of important business. with Senate amendments, which the Clerk will report. 

To Mr. Lansxx (at the request of Mr. Crisp), for two weeks, The Clerk read as follows: 
on account of important business. t 

To Mr. Branp (at the request of Mr. Crisp), for 10 days, on 
account of sickness in family. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the leave of 
absence that was granted to my colleague, Mr. O'CONNOR, I 
desire to state. for his protection as well as my own, that the 
request was left at the desk on yesterday.. I understand why it 
could not be presented on yesterday, but I want to make this 
statement to carry out the facts. 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp the state- 
ment of the Secretary to the President in reply to the resolu- 
tions introduced by the gentleman from Eilinois Mr. Ropzx- 
BERG] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous. consent to huve printed in the Recorp a letter from 
the Secretary to the President. Is there objection? [After a 
puuse.} The Chair hears none. 

The following is the statement: 

STATEMENT BY MR. TUMULTY. 


While on his western trip the President's attention was called to the 
reso ution of Representative RoDENBERG, of Ilinois. and oe a eg Np 
of Senators PENROSE and SHermMax in regard to gifts received by the 
President and Mrs. Wilson while they were in Europ: 

Senator SHERMAN indicated the basis of the waynes Stories touching 
this matter when he said thet “ closkroom gossip lays the value of these 
wie at half a million dollars.“ Senator Pexrosg said he had been in- 

ormed that the presidential party “ brought back to this country pres- 
ents from crowned heads and foreign Governments amounting to several 
million dollars.” 


A bill (H. R. 7478) to amend sections 5200 and 5202 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended by acts of June 22, 1906, 
and September 24, 1918. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speuker, I move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, what is. this matter about? 

Mr. WALSH. I think we ought to have the bill read with 
ametidments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York will ex- 
plain the amendments. 

Mr. PLATT. I will say to the gentleman from Massuchu- 
setts that the only Senate amendment that is not merely 
verbal, or in the line of correction, is one to increase the 
security for loans. This is a bill which allows national banks 
to loan on readily marketable, nonperishable staples up to 25 
per cent of their capital and surplus, and the only important 
Senate amendment is one increasing the security front 110 to 
115 per cent, to which, I think, there should be no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, when did it puss the 
House? 

Mr. PLATT. It passed the House on July 31 and it passed 
the Senate on October 2. 

Mr. CANNON. The bill is not here. 

Mr. PLATT. It is on the Speaker's table. This bill is to 
amend section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, which restricts 
loans to one person, firm, or corporation to 10 per cent of a 
bank’s capital and surplus. It is a bill chiefly of value just 
now in the marketing of the fall crops. It allows banks to 


loan up to 25 per cent of their capital and zarpia to one per- 
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son, firm, or corporation, on the security of readily marketable, 
nonperishable agricultural, or other staples. secured by ware- 
house receipts or shipping documents, It does not really ex- 
tend any privileges which the banks have not been using as a 
rule, but is passed to meet certain rulings of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. It was fully explained and debated when it 
passed the House. The Senate amendment increases the secur- 
ity, which is required, by 5 per cent. 

Mr. CANNON. 
find out what it is. 
passed the House. But I have listened to the gentleman's 
explanation, and I know more about it than I did. E could 
not oes any information at the desk here. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It was debated here for a couple 
of days. 

Mr. CANNON, The gentleman’s recollection is much better 
than mine. This happened in July, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Tork moves to 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS FOR OFFICERS OF NAVY AT BEA. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. To submit a 5 In- 


ulry. 
z The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Last night upon AAE the 
question of the passage of a bill upon which I had moved to sus- 
pend the rules had reached the stage where the Speaker had put 
the question. I desire te inquire whether or net we had not 
reached the stage where it would be unfinished business fer 
to-day? 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the 2 that would not 
Ser up again until the next suspension da. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. May I just submit an observation 
or two, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad te hear the gentle- 
man. : 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I understand the rule to be when 
any of these special-day matters do not reach the voting stage 

and the previous question has been moved that im those cases 
they come up on the following day as unfinished business. But 
where the previous question has not been moved and further 


time of the House might be consumed they go: over until the 


next special day. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlemaw yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Miehigan. In just a moment. Now, the 
question we had up yesterday was brought up under suspension 
of the rules and was one of these questions where a second was 
demanded and 20 minutes on a side taken and the time entirely 
exhausted and the question actually put by the Speaker, and 
for all intents and purposes the previous question had been 
moved. Voting was the only thing in order at the time the 
adjournment was taken. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
question. é 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. You cam not move it, but the time 
was exhausted and nothing was in order but voting. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In a moment. And not only 
that, but the procedure had gone further than if the previous 
question had been moved. The matter was fully disposed of, 
All time was exhausted. The Speaker had put the question.. 
Therefore it was further advanced as a matter of legislative 
procedure than it would have been had the previous question 
been moved; so that every reason that exists for permitting a 
matter of this kind to eome up as unfinished business on the 
next legislative day, when the previous question has been moved, 
exists in this case. I see no reason for a different rule where 
a second has been demanded than where the previous ques- 
tion has been ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The difficulty is that the precedents of the 
House are well established, and it has long been determined 
that this can not come up until the next unanimous-consent day. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I would like to have the Speaker 
refer me to some case where a matter of this kind, under a 
suspension, and the time fully exhausted, and the Speaker has 
put the question, where it has been held that it can not come 
up on the following day. What would haye been the sense or 
reason for such a rule? 

Mr. WALSH. That is coyered by section 6814 of Hinds’ 
Precedents. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair refers the gentleman to section 
6814 of Hinds’ Precedents, which exactly covers the case. The 
Chair does not feel like overruling an established precedent. 


You can not move the previous 


So far as I am concerned, I am trying to 
I have a dim recollection of it- having. 


Mr. KELLEY: of Michigan. My understanding is that in that 
case adjournment was taken before the 40 minutes had expired. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? . 

- There was no objection, 

Mr. LAZARO. Mre Sker und gentlemen of the House, 
Some of the Members of Congress have complained about the 
high price ef cotton; in fact, not long ago a bill was introduced 
‘in this House to fix the price of cotton at 20 cents a pound. 

The trouble with a good many is that they fail to under- 
stand conditions outside- of their distriets. While it is true 
that we ere here to represent our districts, we must not forget 
ce fact that we are also hers to represent the country as @ 
whole, 

When one section of the country prospers, the people of the 
entire country are benefited by it; and when one section fails, 
all of our people suffer from the effects of it. We know that. 
the cotton crop last year was small. Last week the Department 
of Agriculture isswed its last repert on this year’s crop, and the 
estimate is 10,696,000 bales, the shortest crop in the history ef 
the country, if we take into consideration the acreage and pepu- 
lation. This short crop was caused by bad weather, boll wee- 
vils, and shortage of labor. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, I ask you to pause and think 
what this means to the cotton-produeing section of the United 
States. All practical men who have had experience on the farm 
understand that the same work, the same expense for drainage, 
fertilizer, agricultural implements, seed, feed, and foodstuff 
are required to produce a small crop as is required to produce 
a large one. With these facts in mind, how ean reasonable 
men outside of the cotton section claim that the price of cotton 
is too high? Not only that we of the cotton section are enti- 
tied to the present price but we are entitled to more in order t> 
meet our expenses this year and start another crop next year. 
You gentlemen who represent northern and eastern constitn- 
encies, and who complain about the high price of cotton, leave 
your consamers under the impression that the producers of- 
cotton are responsible for the price they pay for manufactured 
goods. If your people will take into consideration the price puld 
for the raw product and the price paid for the mannfactu:eri 


product, you will readily see that the gap between the two is. 
‘entirely too wide and that some of the middlemen are making 


entirely too much out of it. 
A good deal has been said on the floor of this House recently 


‘about the high cost of living, unrest, and strikes, Different reme- 
‘dies have been suggested for the relief of the people. Now, 


my friends, let us not deceive ourselves nor the people we repre- 
sent here. Let us keep in mind the fact that after the profiteers 
will have been punished—and I am willing to go as far as anyone: 
here in enacting a law that will not only fine them, but will give 


: them jail sentences as well—we will stilt be face to faee with the 
high cost of living. 


Let us remember that before the war more than half of the 
people were living in the towns and cities; and that during the 
war many more from the farm went into the military service, 
which, of course, seryed to curtail production. It may be true 
that there was sufficient production in some places, but when we 
take into consideration that this is a world problem, because 
nations do business with one another, we must admit that there 
is a shortage. Now, gentlemen of the House, let us come 
together and see what the real remedy is. 

Of course, we are enacting laws to punish the profiteers. to 
regulate the cold-storage business, and te prevent hoarding. 
But let us not forget that after all the main remedy is to get 
back to a peace basis as soon as possible. to go back to work 
and increase production and practice economy. Let us bear in 
mind, too, that it is not only a question of increasing produc- 
tion, but it is a question of transportation also. The Federal 
Government should cooperate with the States, so us to build a 
transportation system in this country that will keep up with the 
needs of the American people; so that the products of the farm, 
especially the perishable products, shall move as quickly as pos- 
sible from the country to the city in order to supply all the 
people’s needs. Goods, and not money, are the means of life. 
Better standards of living are impossible without increasing 
production, Man.can not consume what has not been produced. 
High salaries and cheap money can not buy food or clothes when 
it has not been produced. 

When I say a complete transportation system, I have in mind 
the good road from the farmers’ farms to the railway station 
and to the waterway. I also have in mind the improvement of 
railway facilities and waterways. And, when we reach the 
seaboard, I haye in mind an American merchant marine that 
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will move our surplus products to the foreign markets of the 
world. Pause and think what it meant to the cotton section 
when war broke out and cotton dropped from. 14 to 6 cents 
because we lacked ships to carry our surplus cotton to the 
markets of Europe. In other words, in peace time they carried 
our surplus cotton to their countries, but when war broke out 
they looked after their own business and left us to suffer the 
consequences. It is just as foolish for a great country with the 
resources that we have to do business without an American 
merchant marine as it is for a great big department store to 
attempt to do business and depend on its competitors to deliver 
its goods to its customers. 

In connection with transportation, I want to say a few words 
relative to the unrest and threatened railroad strikes. Let us 
pause and picture the unemployment, the loss in money and 
goods, and the suffering among the people that would result if 
we have a railroad strike. If ever there was a time in the his- 
tory of the country when our people should keep cool and work 
together for a satisfactory solution of these problems it is now. 
We went through one of the most horrible wars in the history 
of the world. Reduced to its last analysis it was a war between 
two systems of government—autocratic government and demo- 
cratic government. : 

The United States was forced into this war and gave the blow 
that won the victory. When war was declared the President, 
as Commander in Chief, appealed to the people and the greatest 
army in the world responded to the call of duty. Young 
men responded from the farms, from the factories, from the 
mines, and from the business houses. They were trained, 
equipped, and went to the firing line and won the greatest vic- 
tory in the history of the world. The people at home responded 
to every call of the Government so that those who were in the 
military service could be furnished with all they needed. 

The victory is won. To-day we are going through the recon- 
struction period. Why should not our people remain united 
and respond as well during the reconstruction period as they did 
during the war? Why should we not be able to get together in 
a calm, cool, and deliberate way and settle our difficulties with- 
out strikes and bloodshed, when we know that these things only 
paralyze the wheels of industry and cause unhappiness and 
suffering? Let us hope that organized capital and organized 
labor, in considering their difficulties, will brush aside all selfish 
motives, prejudices, and hobbies and be guided solely by a sense 
of justice, and take into consideration not only the interests of 
organized capital and organized labor but also the interests of 
the millions of people in this country who are not organized. 

The interests of organized capital and organized labor are 
bound up with the interests of the community as a whole. One 
of the outstanding facts which they should keep in mind is that 
the interests of all are bound together in the interests of the 
Nation. It is impossible to separate the interests of any class 
or of any association. Mutual consideration is not only the 
manifestation of a Christian spirit but good business. We must 
have capital, labor, and genius in order to develop the resources 
of a country and make it possible for all the people to find 
employment and be happy and prosperous. 

The man who sows the seed of discord between capital and 
labor is an enemy of society and good government. [Applause.] 
The Bolsheviki who have come from other lands and who are 
spreading their propaganda with the view of overthrowing our 
Government by revolution will fail in the United States. -Our 
country is no place for any man or set of men who advocate the 
overthrow of its Government by revolution. 

Of course, our Government is not perfect, because it is made 
by human beings. but when changes are necessary for the good 
of all, it must be done in an orderly way under its Constitution. 
And here is where lies the strength of our representative demo- 
cratic Government, because here every citizen is a sovereign, 
here the man of humble circumstances and the man of wealth 
meet at the ballot box on terms of equality and the voice of the 
one is as effeetive as the voice of the other. 

The trouble with these agitators who are constantly preaching 
revolution is that they do not understand or appreciate our form 
of government. For more than 100 years it has stood every 
crisis, and it will continue to do so as long as every true Ameri- 
ean does his duty. The arm of the executive branch of the 
Government has been made strong enough to meet these attacks 
by prosecutions and deportations, but we must not forget that 
the greatest danger is not from those who attack us in the open, 
but from those who spread the poison of Bolshevism and anarchy 
under cover and who seek to capitalize all forms of discontent 
in order to accomplish their purpose. 

Besides enacting laws to deal with this condition, we must also 
appen! to the schools of the land to teach the youth that human 
liberty can only be obtained and enjoyed through the means of 


established government. An understanding of the fundamental 
principles of our Government must be inculeated in the heart 
of every child until it becomes a part of his very soul, so as to 
make him strong and impervious to the influences of those who 
would destroy this great American Government. [Applause.] 

Mr, SEARS rose. 

The SPEAKER. Yor what purpose does the gentleman from 
Florida rise? 

Mr. SEARS. To ask unanimous consent to address the House 
for not exceeding 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for not exceeding 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I regret to object, but we have 
had a good deal of discussion of late, and I think it is very im- 
portant that we should get to the legis’ation before the House. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. MONDELL, I have no doubt but that what the gentleman 
has to discuss is very important, but it is still more important 
that we should get to the discussion of the bill reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. SEARS. Yesterday the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Srecer.] made certain remarks in which he referred to me. The 
bill we are now considering has been before the House for six 
days. I agree with the gentleman that you should speed up, 
but I would like to have a few moments. If the gentleman 
wants to object, that is his privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, for four years and a half I have 
had the pleasure and privilege of serving in Congress with 
many of my colleagues who are here to-day. During those 
four years and a half I challenge any Member of Congress to 
point to one single instance where I have criticized the vote 
of another, or criticized his activities, either on or off the 
floor of the House of Representatives. I hesitate now to depart 
from that rule. Yesterday, after reading the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Srecer], I called him up over 
the telephone and called his attention to the fact he had done 
me an injustice, and that he had not stated exactly the facts 
in the matter, and requested him to correct the Record in 
order that the reflection, which was not deserved, would not 
appear in the Recorp against myself. The gentleman from 
New York kindly stated that he had made all the corrections 
he desired to make, but that if there was anything in the 
Record to-day to which I would take offense, he would gladly 
correct the RECORD. I replied that the Recorp having gone out 
all over the country it would be immaterial to me whether 
he made the correction after to-day or not. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 4th of October I propounded to you a 
parliamentary inquiry, to wit: If that motion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] to strike from the RECORD 
the extension of the remarks of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SIEGEL] had been disposed of, and if so, how? I neither 
indicated how I would vote nor what my attitude was on the 
matter. I simply say that during my term of office I have 
never made a motion to strike from the Recorp the remarks 
of any gentleman, nor have I objected to the extension of the 
remarks of any of my colleagues, either on the Republican side 
or on the Democratic side. Yet the gentleman from New York 
sees fit to severely criticize me and jokingly refers to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Now, the facts are that on the 2d day of October the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] made the following 
motion: 

Mr. Warsa. Mr. Speaker, in view of the consent that was granted, and 
in view of what appears to me to be a plain infraction of the rules of 
the House in making this extension, I move that the poem in the RECORD 
of October 1, entitled Our Own—A Cry Across the Atlantic,” * + * 
be stricken from the RECORD, 

Ir the gentleman from New York had any quarrel, it was with 
the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts. But, in view 
of the remarks of the gentleman from New York yesterday, I 
doubt if he has any quarrel with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, for he says, “I do not deny for a moment that he 
could have exercised his privilege to do so,” and practically ad- 
mitted that he had violated the confidence of this House in 
inserting the remarks in the Rrecorp which the House had not 
granted him permission to insert. 

Now, Mr, Speaker, as I said, he only referred to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in a jocular way; but in his remarks 
he referred to a speech I made about two years ago, quoting me, 
and I plead guilty to every word in that speech, wherein I 
endeayored to reduce the high cost of living. I made the re- 
marks quoted by the gentleman from New York. I am glad 
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it. made such a deep impression on the niind of the gentleman 
from New York, and now that he is on the majority side I still 
insist and repeat I trust he will try to reduce the cost of living; 
and, Democrat that I am, I will gladly ceoperate with anyone 
in an effort to reduce the cost of living. But he says for two 
years I have done nothing to reduce the cost of living, either by 
introducing bills or resolutions or in any other way. The intro- 
duction of resolutions, Mr. Speaker, is nothing but a species of 
demagogy. Anybody can introduce a bill. I was not on a 
committee having that matter in hand, and to introduce a bill 

- would accomplish nothing. But the House will recall that on 
the freight and express rates increase I made an effort to pre- 
vent the increasing of freight and express rates, because that 
would increase the cost of living. On the increase of postage 
I offered the motion that kept drop letters at 2 cents instead of 
8 cents, and on every proposition made either on the Republican 
or the Democratic side where I thought it wonld reduce the high 
cost of living I voted for every such amendment, notwithstanding 
the statement of the most learned and most distinguished, but 
not careful, gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Speaker, further on the gentleman goes back and refers 

_ to a certain paragraph in my speech in which I referred to the 
gentleman from California and stated that he was leading the 
fight for Prussianism. His remarks as they appear in the RECORD 
are not exactly as he stated them on the floor of the House, but 
either intentionally or unintentionally in the next paragraph he 
Says these people to whom he refers left 3,100 of their dead over 
in France, thereby trying to imply that I had reflected on the 
Irish people or those of the Jewish faith. I deny any such ac- 
cusation made by the gentleman from New York, and if he has 
been on the floor of the House he will verify my statement, or 
even if he has stayed in New York most of the time; if he has 
read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, he will have to verify my state- 
ment. I refuse to believe that the Jews of the district that the 
gentleman from New York represents have so far forgotten the 
teachings of their fathers and mothers and their forefathers 
as to forsake or forswear their religion now worship at the 
shrine of the gentleman from California. They certainly have 
not in my district. The gentleman from California is broad- 
minded enough never to have taken exception to my remarks, 
because they were made in the heat of debate. 

I want to say further to the gentleman that I sent my speech. 
all over my district. It.was made an issue in the last campaign. 
It was one of the principal issues, and I only carried 16 counties 
out of 16. 

Ah, the gentleman says it will not do for anyone tô reflect on 
the Irish or the Jew, again referring, no doubt, te myself, be- 
cause it is just following my remarks in reference to the gentle- 


man from California, I state emphatically I have never reflected |. 


on, neither have I criticized, the Irish or the Jew, and I am glad 
to say they have always been loyal and true to me. 
Now, I want to make three guesses, Mr. Speaker; first, that a 


good many Jews reside in the district of the gentleman from New | 


York ; second, that some Irish reside in the district of the gentle- 
man from New York; third, although I had believed to the con- 
trary, I am almost forced to believe that the gentleman from 
New York is French, and that a few Frenchmen live in New 
York, and he is simply appealing to get their votes if he should 
run for reelection. 

Now, as I said before, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has prac- 
tically admitied that the gentleman from Massachusetts was 
correct. 

It was a beautiful poem, and well written. The sentiments 
in the poem were beautifully expressed, and not by a Single 
word did I intimate to the Speaker—and the Record will bear 
me out—whether I was for striking same from the RECORD or 
not; and that motion having been made by a Republican col- 
league of a Republican, I believed the motion should be dis- 
posed of, and simply asked the Speaker what disposition had 
been made of that motion. 

Mr. Speaker, again I regret exceedingly to have been called 
upon to make these remarks, but I felt that if I sat idly by, 
after giving the gentleman from New York a chance to correct 
his remarks; if I did not make some answer to the same it 
would naturally go out and be construed as a confession that 
everything this most learned statesman had said was admitted 
by me to be true. 

Again, in conclusion, I urge upon this gigantic mind, this 
peer of the delegation from New York, this man who would 
not appeal to any particular race for votes, this man who has 
neither Irish nor Jew in his district, that he devote more of 
his tiine to reducing the cost of living and giving some relief 
to the people of this great country, rather than to devote so 
much of his time in incorrectly referring to me. [{Applause.] 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY, My good friend, I will let you get in under 
the five-minute rule. Members have severely criticized the Ways 
and Means Committee for allowing so much time for outside 
debate. 

Mr. SIEGEL, 

Self. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Can not the gentleman take it under the five- 
minute rule? I shall have to object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FORDNBY. I am compelled to object. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I make the point of no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point ‘of order that no quorum is present. Evidently there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


I think I ought to have the time, in justice to 


Alexander Ellsworth Lesher Rowan 
Andrews, Md. Emerson Little Rucker 
Andrews, Nebr. Evans, Mont Lonergan bath 
Anthony Fields Luce Sanders, N. Y, 
Babka Fisher „ Va. 
Bell Fitzgerald McAndrews Schall 
Benson Flood McArthur ly 
Blackmon Focht . McClintic 
Blanton Fuller, Lit McCulloch Sherwood 
Fuller, McGlennon ‘eye 
Brand Gallagher McKiniry Sinclair 
Britten Gallivan Meinl iscon 
Brumbaugh 1 McLa Un, Nebr.Slem: 
Burdick Goldfogie McPherson 
Burke Goodal MacCrate Smith, III. 
Butler Goodwin, Ark. Madden Smith, — 
Byrns, Tenn. G koontz Maher Smith, N 
Caldwe! Go Mann Snyder 
Cantrill Graham, Pa. Mason Steele 
Carew Greene, Mass. Mead Stephens, Miss 
Chindblom Hamill Merritt Stephens, Ohio 
Classon Hamilton Mooney Stiness 
Cole Harrison Moore, Pa Sullivan 
Collier Haugen Moores, Ind Sw 
Costello Hersman orin Taylor, Ark 
Crago Howard Mudd ` ‘Taylor, Tenn. 
Cullen Hull, lowa Murphy T pson 
— . Mich. Hutchinson Nie —.— son 
Ireland Nichols, Mich. Tinkham 
Devi: Minn. Johnson, S. Dak. O'Connor Upshaw 
Davis, Tenn. Johnston, N. V. Overstreet Vaile 
Dempsey hn — 2 are 
Dewalt Kennedy, lowa Par Vestal 
Donovan Kennedy, Parker Ward 
Dooling <ettner Peters Watson, Va 
Doughtor LaGuardia Raine il. 1. Nhe 
on ua 5 ey 
Drance Langiey Ramsey White, Kans, 
Dyer rsen Reed, Ñ. Y. Wilson Ill. 
Eagan Lea, 2 ordan Wise 
Edmonds Lee, Ga Robinson, N. C. Wood, Ind. 
Elliott Lehlbach Robsion, Ky. Woodyard 


The SPEAKER. On this call 260 Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill II. R. 5218, 
the magnesite bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. ANDERSON 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5218) to provide revenue for the Government and to 
establish and main 


production ef magnesite ores and manu- 
factures thereof in the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
ees Clerk read as follows: 
. Magnesite, commercial ore, either crushed or ground, three-fourths 
PR a cent per pound. 
Mr. KITCHIN. 
1? 


Mr. Chairman, has the Clerk read parn- 
The CHAIRMAN, He has. 
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Mr. FORDNEY. The Clerk must have an old bill, because he 
read “ three-fourths of a cent.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk has not yet read the committee 
amendment. : : 

Mr. FORDNEY. -I move the adoption of the committee 
amendment, on line 9, substituting “one-half” for the words 
“ three-fourths.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “ three-fourths " and insert “ one-half.” 


Mr. KITCHIN. I offer the following amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “one-half” and insert * onc-cighth,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 
` Mr, SIEGEL, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed out of order for five minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, unless the gentleman can con- 
tine himself to the subject matter of the bill I shall have to 
object. The gentleman has already consumed 40 minutes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, the question of pound“ is important in 
a bill or a line, and stili more important on an occasion for a 
man to get an opportunity to answer the gentleman who pro- 
ceeded him. So I intend to say a few words about what the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears] had to say this morning. 
As long as the gentleman from Florida confined himself to 
giving us the accurate facts, it was of very little interest to me 
what he might say about me personally. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I submit that the gentleman 
from New York is not talking on the subject matter before the 
House, and I object. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I presume the gentleman from Michigan does 
not wish to have the subject of “ pound“ discussed. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I object, Mr. Chairman. The gentleman 
from New York has not acted fairly on this matter. I offered 
to let him in, but he called for a quorum. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the words of the 
gentleman be taken down, as to whether I have acted fairly or 
not to this House. . 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. SIEGEL. It is very surprising to me to have the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] act in the manner he is 
acting. I refer to his stating to the House that I have not 
acted fairly with it this morning. The fair proposition would 
have been to permit me to follow the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Sears] and dispose of the matter. Let me add that I 
have taken less time on the floor of this House than many men 
-on both sides, and I have had only one extension in the 
Recorp—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, E insist that the gentleman 
is not talking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that the gentleman from New York is not dis- 
cussing the amendment. The gentleman from New York will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, did not the gentle- 
man from New York demand that the words of the gentleman 
from Michigan be taken down? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Oh, I withdraw that request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may proceed for five minutes 
out of order. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I object. I will not permit it under the 
circumstances. If the gentleman will go on as I have requested 
him to do, I shall see to it that he gets the time, but I am not 
going to yield now. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York may proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I object. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, there are some amendments in 
some of the bills brought to the attention of the House by gen- 
tlemen who area little bit aged, who have been here a long time, 
and who at all times have been extremely friendly, agreeable, 
and genial, but who occasionally do get upset because they can 
net have their own way. I think I have acted—— 


The Clerk will report the committee 


The question now is on the committee 


Mr, FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will wait, 
I will let him have his five minutes, but I will not agree to it 
now. : 

Mr. SIEGEL. Let me say to the gentleman right now that I 
have a very important appointment at the State Department. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Why did not the gentleman think of that 
before he made the point of no quorum? 

Mr. SIEGEL, For the reason that I still believe that I had a 
perfect right to reply to the gentleman from Florida immedi- 
ately after he vacated the floor. : 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Is this a part of a public proceeding, or is it 
a private conversation that is going on? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will have to put his in- 
quiry to the gentleman from New York IMr. SIEGEL]. 

Mr. FORDNEY,. I say to the gentleman that I am objecting 
to the gentleman from New York proceeding, except to discuss 
the amendment before the House. : 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman is getting 
into a humor where he really believes that this bill may be 
passed more quickly by my discussing the amendments, I will 
discuss them. I will say to the gentleman that I think that 
no part of this bill should have been introduced or -presented 
to the House at the present time, because the other body having 
jurisdiction will probably not take it up. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Michigan must not 
interrupt the gentleman from New York without his permission, 

Mr. FORDNEY, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. } ; 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would say to the gentleman that I shall 
be more fair than he has been, and will permit him to proceed 
now, if he will not carry on this performance again, 

Mr. SIEGEL. I say to the gentleman that I have always re- 
spected him for his age and ability. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I understand it, after the conclusion of 
the magnesite tariff bill, now under consideration, the gentle- 
man from Michigan proposes to take up the repeal of the 
Canadian reciprocity? i 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. í 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why not let this gentleman and other gen- 
tlemen who desire to talk wait until that comes up? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am going to ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman proceed now out of order. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, let me say at the outset to the 
House that I haye always tried to be fair and square with every 
Member. This is the first point of no quorum that has ever been 
made by me in the four or five years that I have been on the floor 
of this House. No man here or in any other place can say that 
I have not been as fair and square as every other man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the five minutes be 
counted from the time when the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ForpNey] said that he would ask that I have five minutes. 

Mr, FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I request that the gentleman 
have five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may proceed 
for five minutes out of order. Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Sears] undoubtedly has a very good memory. Memory, 
as I understand it, requires three things—the acquisition of 
knowledge, the retention of it, and the recollection of it—I am 
sure that if he will recollect what occurred yesterday he will 
immediately realize that he was mistaken, and very much mis- 
taken, in what he told the House a few moments ago as to the 
occurrence of yesterday. The gentleman from Florida came to 
me while I was sitting over on the Republican side of the aiste 
and asked me whether I had any objection to his getting the 
reporter’s transcript when it was returned to our friend here, 
Jake. The gentleman from Florida got the transcript and kept 
it for a couple of hours and around 4 o'clock I received it back 
from Jake. I revised it right here and made practically no 
changes at all. I discussed the matter from a jocular stand- 
point. The gentleman from Florida called me up on the tele- 
phone about half past 5 or a quarter to 6 o'clock, at my office, 
and he said, Do you realize that you have treated Mr. WALSH, 
a Republican, in a very gentlemanlike manner, but that you 
haye sailed into me, a Democrat?” I said that the question of 
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Democrats or Republicans had not entered my mind when I was 
discussing the matter, but I am more generous than the gentle- 
man from Florida is or ever has been, I want to remind him 
that in April last his Key West project was up on the floor of 
the House. The chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] was opposed to 
it. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sans] came over on 
April 16, 1918, and appealed to me and the other New York City 
Members to stand by him and put it through for him. 

We told him we considered the project a fair one. Thirteen 
Members of the House from the city of New York here voted 
for the Key West project, regardless of party. With those 13 
votes against it the project would have been badly beaten. 
With those 13 Members voting for it, there were 151 yeas and 
133 nays. Now, the gentleman referred to the proposition of 
reducing the high cost of living. I quoted part of his speech 
two and one-half years ago on the floor of the House. I have 
introduced a bill or two in ‘the House which have attracted con- 
siderable attention. Members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce have been flooded with mail in reference 
to it, One gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr.:Wrxstow] has 
had to employ two stenographers for the purpose of answering 
correspondence in regard to it. Now, the gentleman from 
Florida must have been worried very much about the ability of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] to take care of 
the motion to strike out the poem from the Recorp, because on 
Saturday, probably for the purpose of assisting the gentleman 
from the State of Massachusetts in this most gigantic legisla- 
tive act to be performed, he rose and made inquiry. I am quite 
sure the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] was 
capable of making the motion, for we all know his ability and 
capacity. The gentleman from Massachusetts had followed the 
usual procedure. Yesterday I referred to his western trip and 
his coming back full of humor and wit and geniality. I said 
perhaps during the night of Wednesday, September 30, he had 
not slept well, and when he woke up in the morning he found 
the Recorp containing this poem. The gentleman from Florida 
should realize that in public life one should have the skin of a 
rhinoceros, for if one is thin skinned he does not belong in the 
House of Representatives. Members are going to be criticized 
for what they know is right and for what they know in their 
hearts and souls is best for the American people. The destruc- 
tive critic can be found everywhere. As far as my congressional 
district is concerned, let me say to the gentleman I was nomi-! 
nated by both parties, and I have stood for the Government of 
the United States, without sectionalism, every time on the 
floor of the House and throughout the country. I do not know 
sectionalism when I cast my vote here. Many times I have 
voted for western projects when Members from the East, as a 
whole, have voted against them. Members from the far West 
will bear that out. I know only one country; I know the whole 
of this vountry—not one part of it, but the whole country. 
When our boys went to the other side and fought their way 
through the Argonne Forest they were not fighting for Florida, 
they were not fighting for New York, they were fighting for 
these United States. They gave their lives away for this 
country as a whole; they did not give them for a solitary State. 
They have, I hope, by their heroic deeds united our people and 
cemented their love for our institutions. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Florida, when he considers in years to come his 
part of this whole transaction, that I hope that his con- 
science may be clear. I earnestly hope that what I said yester- 
day may be true. That by day he may repose very quietly 
and at night he may rest very peacefully, and where’er he 
may be, in any part of the country, whether in New York, 
Florida, or anywhere else, I am always glad to help him, and 
any project of his which is deserving will receive my vote upon 
its merits. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Bunnoudils having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
Was requested: 

S. 495. An act for the relief of Walston H. Brown, etc. ; 

S. 2300. An act for the relief of the estate of Henry A. V. 
Post; and 

S. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to readmit Frances Scoville- 
Mumm to the character and privileges of a citizen of the United 
States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 9208) to punish the transportation 
of stolen moter vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce, in 


which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
425) entitled “An act to establish the Zion National Park, in the 
State of Utah,” had asked a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Sxcoor, Mr. Fart, and Mr. Myers as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


DUTY ON MAGNESITE ORE. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


2. Magnesite, calcined, dead burned, and grain, 11 cents per pound. 
The committee amendment was read, as follows: 
Strike out “13 cents“ and insert “ three-fourths of a cent.“ 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out the words “ three-fourths” and inserting 
“ one-fourth.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 

Amendment offered by Mr. KIrchix: Page 1, line 11, strike out the 
words “ three-fourths ” and insert in lieu thereof “ one-fourth.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, magnesite embraced in para- 
graph 2, now under consideration, was on the free list under 
the McKinley Act, under the Dingley Act, under the Payne- 
Aldrich Act, and now under the Underwood Act. Three-fourtlis 
of a cent a pound provided for in the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan, or the committee amendment, means $15 a 
ton on magnesite. The normal prewar import price of mag- 
nesite was $10 a ton. The committee amendment imposed a 
tariff duty of $15 a ton, or an ad valorem rate of 150 per cent. 
It jumps from the free list under the McKinley Act, under the 
Dingley Act, under the Payne-Aldrich Act, under the Underwood 
Act to 150 per cent ad valorem based upon normal or prewar 
times price. I believe that this House will agree with me in- 
side, though not by their vote, because the majority of the votes 
here are Republican, that this is an outrageously high tariff— 
150 per cent! I want to say it is absolutely prohibitive. I can 
not see, if you want to levy a tariff on the Republican theory 
of covering the difference in the cost at home and abroad, how 
any Republican can vote for this 150 per cént prohibitive rate. 
That rate more than pays for the whole labor cost. My amend- 
ment reduces the rate from the committee amendment from 
three-quarters of a cent to a quarter of a cent a pound. That 
one-quarter of a cent a pound will be 85 a ton. If we should get 
back to normal and normal prewar price, that will be 50 per cent 
ad valorem. While the one-fourth cent per pound, or 50 per 
cent ad valorem, is a very high tariff, I am offering this be- 
cause it is so much better, it is so much less burden than the 
three-quarters of a cent, or 150 per cent ad valorem, provided 
for in the committee’s amendment. Both Republicans and 
Democrats ought to yote for this amendment of one-fourth of 
a cent a pound, which is $5 a ton duty. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to the committee that 
the rate of duty provided for, three-fourths of a cent per pound 
on dead-burned magnesite, does not compensate the difference 
in the cost between the price of dead-burned magnesite deliv- 
ered at Atlantic coast ports and the price at which imported 
magnesite is sold for by the people who own the magnesite 
mines in Austria. The testimony before the committee is, Mr. 
Chairman, that the average cost of production of dead-burned 
magnesite at the mines in the States of Washington and Cali- 
fornia averages $25.13 per ton? The price to Atlantic coast 
ports is $16.07 per ton. 

It makes a total cost, laid down at Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
of $41.20 a ton, whereas dead-burned magnesite imported from 
Austria, according to the statement of the gentlemen who claim 
to own the mines in Austria, has been sold in Philadelphia 
f. O. b. cars for less than $16 a ton. Therefore the rate of duty 
provided for by the committee, $15 a ton, is not sufficient to off- 
set the difference between the cost of production in this country 
and the cost of production of magnesite produced in Austria, 
and no testimony has been presented to the committee on that 
subject except by the people who own the mines in Austria and 
want to bring in Austrian magnesite. The fight is absolutely 
between the people who own Austrian magnesite mines and the 
people who own the magnesite mines in this country. And my 
duty is, as I see it, to give adequate protection to American 
capital and American labor employed in the United States. I 
hope the amendment of the gentleman fails. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina to the committee amendment. 
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The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes semed to have it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the committee amend- 
| the levying of almost a prohibitive duty on magnesite will be 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the com- 
mittee’s amendment by inserting in lien of the word “ three-. 


ment. 


fourths” the word “ one-half.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment to the committee amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, just one word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will first report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kircutn to the committee amendment: 
Strike out the word “ three-fourths ” and insert “one-half.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, this rate which I have of- 
fered in this amendment is, in my judgment, much too high, 
but it is just 333 per cent lower than the rate carried in the 
committee's amendment, and therefore just that much better 
than the committee’s rate. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpxey] said a moment ago that the evidence was that it cost 
$41.50 to put this magnesite from the northwest coast to the 
eastern coast, while the Austrian magnesite could be laid down 
on the east coast for $15.50 or $16. Why, there is no evidence 
of that. That $15.50 or $16 price testified to by witnesses was 
the price in 1914, before the war. Before the war the import 
price was $10, and ocean and rail freight and commissions 
made it $16. The fact is that the only evidence we had as to 

' the probable price now was that it would cost $30 or more. 
The committee is assuming by its amendment that the cost con- 
ditions, the labor and transportation conditions, and all the 
abnormal conditions now existing in this country are going to 
remain forever, while the normal prewar conditions in Austria 
or other nations abroad are going to be at once restored. Of 
course, if that be true, the rate, from the Republican viewpoint, 
ought to be $15 a ton, or three-fourths of a cent per pound, as 
is provided in the committee's amendment. 

Now, the normal price was $10 a ton—the import price. My 
amendment of one-half cent per pound makes it at normal 
prices 100 per cent ad valorem, when it had been on the free 
list for 25 or 30 years under both Democratic and Republican 
tariff acts. This amendment is entirely too high, but it is 
lower than the rate which the committee offer, and I am giving 
the Republicans a chance to vote to substitute this rate for the 
committee's prohibitive rates, even from the protective stand- 
point. The Government should not subsidize by a tariff any 
industry in this country that can not exist on a tariff of less 
than 100 per cent. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Now, this rate—three-fourths of a cent a pound, or $15 a 
ton—proposed ‘by the committee is going to put upon the people 
of this country an additional cost of nearly $3,000,000 a year. 
It will prove in normal times, and even now, absolutely prohibi- 
tive. It equals at normal prewar prices a duty of 150 per cent 
ad valorem. I would not discredit American ingenuity ; I would 
not discredit American management; I would not discredit the 
efficiency of American labor by asserting here, as the Republi- 
cans do, that to maintain an American industry requires a tariff 
of 150 per cent ad valorem. , I 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yicid? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Iwil. 

Mr. KREIDER. In the estimated cost of delivering this 
product to Atlantic ports, of $41 and some cents, what portion 
ofthat is freight charges? 7 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am coming to that. The freight charges 
in that “claimed” cost are $16.07. All admit that the freight 
on magnesite is going to be greatly reduced. And now they can 
ship it by way of the Panama Canal for $7, the war freight 
rate. This will be reduced. Before the war the freight by the 
Panama Canal was $4 a ton. It went up during the war to $7, 
and now it is believed that it will go back to $4. But there was 
evidence before our committee that the president and manager 
of the largest magnesite industry in this country, who filed 
a paper before the committee saying his company could pro- 
duce 75 per cent of the magnesite used by the steel companies, 
said he could produce magnesite for between $10 and $12 a 
ton. The freight through the Panama Canal will be $4, and 
if this company can produce at from $10 to $12, the cost to 
deliver in the East will be $16—the cost of delivery to. Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 


Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
lust word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from. Pennsylvania is 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is not 
often that I oppose a tariff, but I am inclined to believe that 


the same kind of an error that was made when the Underwood 
bill was passed and the tariff was increased on manganese ore. 
If I am correctly informed, the only place where they have 
magnesite is on the Pacific coast, and the reason I asked the 
gentleman from Nerth Carolina what those freight charges 
were was to find out the cost of transportation. 

Now, I believe that if you put too high a tariff on this ore it 
will entirely prohibit its importation. As I understand it, it is 
@ very necessary ore, needed by all basic industries, such as 


in the manufacturing of steel, copper, and so forth, where it is 


used for the lining of the blast and other furnaces. I am re- 
liably informed that at the present time the price of magnesite 
‘brick is $400 per thousand, and it has become quite a burden 
upon the users of the brick and certain other products to pay 
these exorbitant prices. I believe that if we laid a lower ‘tariff 
and allowed our magnesite deposits to be developed, first, by 
sales near source of production it would not be long before the 
product could be sold in free and open competition with the 
product brought in from Austria or any other country. We 
want to develop this industry, but I do not believe that it is 
good business to shut out the Austrian product entirely. As I 
understand it, this product is an essential to many of our 
manufacturers and to many industries. 

The tariff should be as low as we can make it, consistent 
with the development of our own resources. I am going te 
vote for the amendineiit offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kircutn}, because I believe a duty of $10 per 
ton will be sufficient protection to permit the magnesite indus- 
try to be fully developed. [Applause.] 

55 FORD NET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I expected Democratic applause from that 
side to a speech of that kind from a Republican. Mr. Allen, 
who is vice president of the Refractories Co., whose people own 
the mines in Austria that our magnesite comes in competition 
with, testified here, on page 45 of the hearings of the Ways and 
Means Committee: 

However, I can say that before the war we sold magnesite at $15.75 
per ton f. o. b. cars hota . and we could have furnished with our 
‘capacity all the magnesite that was used in the United States. 

From Austria, produced by Austrian labor. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kremer] says that it 
will work a hardship on the people who use magnesite brick. 
The steel men of Pennsylvania! Pennsylvania has become fa- 
mous in the manufacture of steel because of the protection given 
to that industry by the Republican Party. Who will deny 
that? The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kremer} will 
not deny that. And yet if all this duty provided—three-fourths 
of a cent per pound—is added to the cost of production ef steel 
in Pennsylvania, how much does it amount to, to your steel manu- 
facturers? Three and three-fourths cents per ton. Oh, my 


‘dear friends, just a little more than a 8-cent postage stamp on 


a ton of steel if all this duty is added to the cost of production, 
which the gentleman says will be such a great burden on the 
steel manufacturers of Pennsylvania. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. In a moment. How much magnesite was 
produced in this country before the war? We must expect to 
see normal conditions returning to this country after the war 
has been settled, and the league of nations has been adopted, and 
the President gets well, and everything goes along smoothly 
once more. We must expect normal conditions once more when 
the Republican Party gets into power, and that will be but a 
‘short time. [Applause on the Republican side.] There was but 
1 producer of magnesite in this country before the war, and 
now there are 65. Nine thousand tons of raw magnesite was pro- 
duced in the country before the war, and in 1917, 316,000 tons 
were produced. Oh! Three and three-fourths cents per ton— 
a great burden to the steel manufacturer. Yon can not make me 
believe it, gentlemen. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? k 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. } > 

Mr. COOPER. I would like to ask the chairman ‘of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means if the committee did not receive some 
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protest from the steel manufacturers on the ground that the 
American magnesite was of an inferior quality to the Austrian 
magnesite, and that was the reason why they were opposing a 
prohibitive tariff, because they would like to have the privilege 
of using the Austrinn magnesite? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There was such a protest. But. my good 
friend, the steel companies—and I do not know how many were 
represented—sent a gentleman to me after the hearings, and he 
asked to withdraw their opposition, and said, We want to 
take no part in this matter at all, because the cost in the produc- 
tion of steel in this country is so insignificant that it is incon- 
sistent with the interests of the steel men of this country to 
protest,” and they withdrew their protest, I say. 

Another thing. It was stated by Mr. Allen and his associates 
who created this opposition among the steel manufacturers, so 
I am informed—by the way, Mr. Allen is a manufacturer of 
magnesite brick—some of them said that the brick made from 
American magnesite was not as good as if made from foreign 
magnesite, and yet they came back afterwards and withdrew 
their opposition, and said they did not know whether the brick 
they had referred to was made from American magnesite or from 
foreign magnesite; and again, they did not know whether it was 
the fault of the manufacturer or the fault of the material in the 
brick. 

Mr. COOPER. 
another moment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I have received a great many letters from the 
steel manufacturers in my district, protesting against a pro- 
hibitive tariff upon magnesite on the ground that the American 
product was of an inferior quality to the Austrian magnesite, 
and they wanted to be permitted to use the Austrian magnesite, 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, the Geological Survey, the Bureau 
of Mines, and the Tariff Commission report—and we have their 
reports in these hearings—that there is no magnesite in the 
world superior to that produced in the United States, and that 
is the best authority we have. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] There is none in the world so good as that in the United 
States. 

Now, let me go a little further, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me go further. Mr. Allen states here 
that he has sold and delivered, f. o. b. cars at Philadelphia, 
foreign magnesite, Austrian magnesite, for $15.75 a ton. I 
assume this was before the war in Europe he made such sales, 

The freight at the present rate, which the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrenix] refers to, is 25 per cent higher 
than it was in prewar times, $16.07, or a total of $31.82 a 
ton, including the price referred to of sales at Philadelphia. 
Will any man here with any common knowledge of the cost of 
production in this country and abroad say that our production 
in this country is as cheap as that of Austria? Mr. Allen ad- 
mitted that the wages paid by his firm in his magnesite mines 
in Austria, the highest wages to male labor were $1.10 a day, 
while the wages in the magnesite mines of this country are $4.50 
on an average. Will any gentleman say that we can produce 
magnesite in this country as cheaply as Mr. Allen can produce 
it in Austria? If so, please furnish the evidence. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is it not rather significant that the oppo- 
sition to this tariff rate, as reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee, comes from the strongly protective tariff sections, 
in view of the fact that the Austrian mine is owned by a Pitts- 
burgh concern? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Absolutely, a Pittsburgh concern, which 
sells to the Steel Co.; and I have it from pretty good authority 
that the only opposition presented by the steel men of Pennsyl- 
yania came through the request of Mr. Allen and his asso- 
ciates in the manufacture of magnesite brick. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In other words, it is not opposition to 
Austrian importation, but it is a question whether people in 
Pittsburgh owning an Austrian product ean sell it in this 
country cheaper than the people on the Pacific coast can pro- 
duce it. Is not that the question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les; that is the question. Magnesite is 
produced in three of the States of the Union. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kircnry] says we can now bring 
it through the Panama Canal. I ask you, Is it practical to 
haul it from the mines in the northeastern part of the State 
of Washington to Spokane, transport by rail from 300 to 500 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 


miles to the Pacific coast, then transfer the magnesite aboard 
ship, send it around the Horn or through the canal, unload it 
on the docks in an Atlantic seaport, and then ship it to the 
interior? Is that practical? Why, any practical man would 
never present such a fool proposition. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the adoption of the committee amendment 
make the importation of the Austrian product prohibitive? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No, sir. 

Mr. ROSE. Then I would like to know what would be the 
cost of a ton of Austrian magnesite as compared with a ton 
of magnesite produced in this country after the adoption of the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, this is the situation: The 
cost of production now in this country and in Austria un- 
doubtedly is greater than in normal prewar times. We hope 
to see the costs come down; how much no man can tell until 
the time comes. We do know that the freight rate is 25 per 
cent higher than it was in prewar. times, because the adminis- 
tration has advanced freight rates all over the country 25 per 
cent. We do hope to see the cost of production come down in 
this country. We do know from the reports of the Burean of 
Mines and the Geological Survey and the Tariff Commission 
that we have enough magnesite in sight to-day in this country 
to furnish us with all the magnesite we will use, if we use the 
maximum amount that has ever been used in any one year, for 
the next 25 or 30 years. I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I discussed this matter at length in the general debate 
and shall not take much time upon it now; but in view of the 
discussion upon the amendment, I wish to make three or four 
observations. 

In the first place, the gentleman from Michigan has definitely 
and correctly stated that the average cost of laying down dead- 
burned magnesite produced on the Pacific coast is $41.20 at 
Atlantic ports. That includes an item of $16.07 freight. 
Twenty-five dollars and thirteen cents is the mine production 
cost without profit, so that the $41.20 at Atlantic ports is with- 
out profit. 

Mr, HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. I can not yield now. I will yield later, but 
I want to make this statement. 

Mr. KREIDER. What is the cost of production in Austria? 

Mr. HADLEY. The prewar cost of dead-burned magnesite in 
Austria, it is stated, averaged $16.15. Manifestly, if that cost 
of production should continue after the war the differential 
would be $25.05, and that would require a tariff rate of one cent 
and a quarter a pound, or $25 a ton on dead-burned magnesite. 
The committee did not reach the conclusion that the Austrian 
cost and the transportation cost would remain upon a basis that 
would justify the conclusion that that differential would con- 
tinue. The committee will note the wide discrepancy between 
$25 and the $15 rate which the committee has reported here. 

There was some testimony at the hearing that the labor cost 
of production in Austria was very low, as low as 20 cents a day 
for women and 40 or 50 cents a day for men. Mr. Allen testified, 
as stated by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] that 
they paid an average in their mines of $1.10 a day. All right; 
we will assume that they did. To-day the cost of labor in the 
magnesite mines in this country is stated by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ForpNey] to be on an average $4.50 a day. Asa 
matter of fact, my information is that the lowest cost of such 
common labor is $4.50 a day. It was $4 during the war, and it 
is $4.50 to-day for shovelers now, and it ranges from that to $10 
a day in the mines in this country. I wish to call the attention 
of the committee to an extract in the Commerce Reports on the 
subject of wages which I have received at my desk since I spoke 
in general debate. This is the issue of September 29, which has 
come to the desk, I suppose, of all Members. This is a state- 
ment as to the cost of production in two coal-mining districts 
in Poland. Referring to one district, page 1667 of the Commerce 
Reports, it says: 

Wages are low, and the average laborer's purchasing power is insuffi- 
cient to meet these needs, Laborers on public works are getting 15 
marks (about 75 cents at the 5 J 5 rate of exchange), but are now 
asking that the wage be raised to 224 marks ($1.12) per day. A special 
commission is to investigate the needs of the district and to consider the 
increase In the workmen's wages. 

I called up the Department of Commerce to ascertain if they 
had any statistical figures on wages in Austria since the war 
and they said they had not. This is a report of wages in Poland 
since the war. I submit that the wages in Austrian could not be 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
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more favorable than they are in Peland. I think we need not 
debate that fact when the recent history of that war-stricken 
country is considered. 
So we have in Poland under the existing rate of exchange a 
going rate of wages, in that neighboring country of Poland, of 
75 cents at the present rate of exchange, and they are seeking 
to have it raised to $1.12, 2 cents higher than it was before the 
war in Austria, aceording to the statement of Mr. Allen: 
Of course, the prevailing war freight rate was high from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic ports, but the trans-Atlantic rate was 
high, and these figures and deductions are made on the rates 


relatively high both across the Atlantic and across the country | 
here. 


The fact is that the committee’s deduction of $15 a ton, when 
you take into consideration that profit is included in the $1650 
Austrian cost on the product laid down at the Aflantic ports, 


is barely adequate to cover the differential on recent quotations, | 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from: Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. HADLEY. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to intrude on 
the time other gentlemen wish to take, but I want the gentle- 
men to bear in mind that this is a key, a basic industry under- 
lying the production of steel. It did not exist to any appre- 


ciable extent before the war because it had not been devel- f 


oped. It has developed during the war that we have a self- 
sustaining industry in this country if adequately protected. 
Prior to the war we absolutely depended on Austria for the 
commodity. We ought not to strike dewn this industry and be 
again dependent on Austria when E have shown that the wages 
in the neighboring country of Poland are such that this industry 
ean not cumpete with similar wages which undoubtedly prevail 
in Austria. If these rates of wages obtain in Austria, under the 
rate specified in the bill we can not compete, and much less 
under the rate proposed by the gentleman from North Carolina. 
I hope that the amendment will fail and that the committee 
amendment will be adopted. Á 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman be allowed time to answer a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. $ 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Can the gentleman give any idea as 
to how much the output per miner ts per day in tens? 

Mr. HADLEY. We have no definite information on that 
subject. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas: There eught to be some information. 

Mr. HADLEY. It may be that there is, but I do not know. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is it as much as a ton a day? 

Mr. HADLEY. I regret to say that I have no personal knowl- 
edge on that matter. I never saw it mined. It does not exist 
in my district, although it does in my State. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Could a miner mine as much as & ton 
a day? A 

Mr. HADLEY. I am not an expert on the subject, and I am 
not qualified to testify on the preduction per man. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I will not use the five minutes. 
I am a Republican: I betieve im the protective policy of the 
Republican Party, but not in spots. This is a little spotty as it 
strikes me, and F have listened carefully to all the debate. I 
suppose I have spent weeks in defending out in Illinois in my 
district and in the State, sometimes moving over into Indiana, 
and yelling to maintain a duty of $28 a ton on steel rails when 
they were selling from $100 to $150. Now the steel industry in 
the United States is immense, one company alone putting out a 
greater product, or did before the war, than all Germany. It 
was established under a protective policy. The steel industry 
is the greatest industry in the United States. Before the war 
prices were reduced. They did not get $120 and $130 for steel 
rails. 

The evidence seems to be—I have not read the hearings—but 
it is net disputed that by the report, by æ majority of the Dem- 
ocratic Tariff Board, and by the Bureau of Standards, that 
magnesite of this country is of good quality, as good as any 
magnesite in the world. When the war came we had to have 
magnesite, and it was developed that we had it in sufficient 
quantities in the United States, the flag of which, thank God, 
protects all the United States. Yet our good Democratic 
friends, many of them-—yes, all of them—my personal friends, 
want to sell in the dearest and buy in the cheapest markets, 
when development under the protective policy of the Republi- 


ean Party, the South has increased many times the production 


of its principal erop—cotton—and many times its price, and 


to-day is manufacturing in the South more of its cotton crop 
than is manufactured in the Northern States, and, strange to 
say, is still worshiping the ghost of free trade. 

Mr. GARLAND, Mr. FOCHT, and other gentlemen rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest that debate is 
exhausted on this amendment. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. . 

The CHAIRMAN. There is but one word in the amendment. 

Mr. GARLAND. Then I move to strike out the section. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, as there have been 
several speeches made on that side, I would like to have five 
minutes in support of the amendment, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. KITCHIN. How does it occur that debate is exhausted 
on this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
KIrchIx] offered the amendment and discussed it. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Fonů xxx] rose in opposition to 
the amendment, and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hau- 
LEY] moved to strike out the last word, and the gentleman from 
ele [Mr. Cannon] was recognized in opposition to that 
motion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then the Chair is holding us down to a strict 
construction of the rule that we ean have five minutes for and 
five minutes against? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the rule. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is true; but this is the first time I have 
ever known it to be invoked when there is a bona fide discussion 
going on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina will 
bear in mind that with amendments usually there are four or 
five words, but in this case there is but one. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, as several gentlemen wish to 
be heard further, I ask unanimous consent that debate upon this 
amendment close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon the pending amendment close 
in 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am in exactly the same 
position with reference to the protective tariff as is the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. Protection to American labor 
is what we mean by the protective tariff. During the war it 
was discovered that a great many, about 30, different minerals, 
I believe, were shipped into this country from foreign countries, 
and that a great many of the States in the Union contained the 
ores out of which those minerals could be developed. The War 
Materials Board and the departments came before the Com- 
mittee on Mincs and Mining and asked for a bill that would ap- 
propriate $50,000,000 for the purpose of developing these ores 
that we must have and that we could not get because of the 


War and a lack of shipping facilities. Finally in the course of 


time the Congress did pass a bill appropriating $8,500,000. for 
the purpose of paying those who had laid out money in the 
development of these materials during the war, and 2 board was 
appointed for the purpose of allotting that sum, and they are 
still at the work. 

Among the ores to which I refer was magnesite. As I under- 
stand it, we have magnesite in this country, and there has been 
in the neighborhood of $300,000 invested in the development of 
mines. They are getting good magnesite ore. The only oppo- 
sition to the bill comes from or through an American firm 
whose interests are over in Austria, which firm about 10 or 12 
years ago went over there and purchased mines, put up a large 
burning or drying plant, and hired Austrian labor to do the 
work. At that time—and I get this from one of the members 
of the firm who went over there each year—they hired a great 
many women for about 40 cents a day, children for less, and the 
miner got 80 cents a day, and the burner or furnace men got 
80 cents a day. There may have been a few positions that paid 
more than that, but that was the general run of wages at that 
time. I understand that there has been some advance since, 
Whether Mr. Allen meant that the average wage was $1.10 to 
the men or that that average included all of the workers, I do 
not know. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That was the wage paid to male labor, and 
he said that from 40 te 50 cents was paid for female labor. 

Mr. GARLAND. Anyway, there is a material that is coming 
into this country without practically any tariff rate upon it. 
The Democrats have always claimed that they were for a tariff 
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that would equalize the cost of labor between a foreign country was taken. 


and this country. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. 
revenue purposes. 

Mr. GARLAND. Weli, that is what they said, many of them, 
on the outside—that they believed that that was good policy; 
but, as a matter of fact, here is a bill with proper amendments 
by the committee that does not do any more than take care of 
the difference in the cost of labor abroad and at home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. GARLAND. I would like to have about one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time was limited by the committee 
to 30 minutes, and the Chair does not feel that it is in order to 
submit a request for an extension, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I am entitled to five 
minutes, and T would gladly yield one minute of that time to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, that would be sufficient. AN 
I want to do is to say this in closing, that here is a situation 
where American labor must be protected, and it is the difference 
between what is paid labor in that country and in this country 
und nothing else. If we are in earnest in trying to protect the 
American wage earner, this is the time for us to do It. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
the question I asked a moment ago illustrates how utterly indif- 
ferent the labor problem ts to gentlemen on the other side. They 
say this tariff is imposed to offset the difference in the cost of 
labor in production of this material abroad and in this country. 
I asked the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Haptey] how 
much of this ore—in tons—can one miner produce in one day. 
He said he did not know, and that the committee had heard no 
evidence on that question. 

The whole burden of the Republican song is that they want 
this tariff to protect American labor against cheap Austrian 
labor. 

And yet we have not got a scintilla of evidence to show what 
the amount of the cost tn this country of this material is lahor. 
We do not know what is the labor cost of mining a ton of mag- 
nesite. Now, my judgment is that hardly any mineral that is 
mined requires much over a day’s labor to mine a ton of it, 
Without knowing, and nobody else seems to know any more 
thun I do as to what the cost of labor is that Is involved in the 
mining of a ton of this ore, yet I would be willing to bet that a 
ton of ore does not cost in labor 815 to mine it in this country, 
and the tariff you put upon it is enough to pay over three full 
days’ wages even at the price you say tiie mine owner pays. 

Mr. GARLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I do. 

Mr. GARLAND. The mining is not the only process this goes 
through. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Do not you say that you base this 
tariff on the difference in the cost of this ore at the mine in 
Austria and here? 

Mr. GARLAND Oh, no; in this country. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman from Michigan made a 
statement of what it cost at the mine. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Dead-burned magnesite at the mine. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. And it takes 2 pounds of the raw 
crude ore to make 1 of dead burned? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Now, if a man will mine 1 ton of 
erude ore per day, and it takes 2 tons of crude ore to make a 
ton of dead burned, that is two days’ labor to produce a dead- 
burned ton af magnesite in this country at the mine, and for that 
labor you will pay on your own testimony $9, while you make 
the duty $15 per ton. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Has the gentleman any evidence what a ton 
of magnesite here can be mined for by the miner ina day? If 
so, where does the gentleman get it? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Certainly, I have not, because the 
gentlemen who are favoring this tariff professedly to protect 
labor told me they did not know how muel labor there was in 
producing a ton of ore. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is no evidence presented. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. And if the gentleman was seeking to 
protect labor the first thing he would have done would be to 
inquire how much labor it required to mine a ton of this ore. 

Mr. FORDNEY. On page 27 the gentleman. will find the cost 
at the mine, but the labor is not segregated from the other costs, 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. That is absolutely true, and demon- 
strates that you are protecting the profits of the mine owner 
and not labor. I asked the gentleman from Washington how 
much it cost in labor and he said nobody knew. No evidence 
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You are very anxiotis about the laboring man, but 
you did not inquire—— 

Mr. HADLEY. The gentleman is mistaken if he asked me 
as to how much is labor. He asked how much one man could 
produce a day and the labor cost, and the statements varied, 
varied from 65 to 75 per cent as being the labor cost. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas, I asked the gentleman this question: 
How much, in tons, can one man mine per day? And the gentile- 
man said there was no evidence. That would determine how 
much labor there was in a ton of ore; and if we had the labor 
cost in mining a ton of ore here and in Austria we could tell 
what the difference is and so tell what tariff would surely pro- 
tect American labor. 

Mr. GARLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. GARLAND. Does it make any difference what the labor 
cost is per ton when you have two people working together, one 
getting So cents and the other $5 a day? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. It makes this difference: If there is 
only $4.50 of labor in a ton of ore, and the tariff is made $15 per 
ton, then at least $11.50 of your tariff is protection of the profits 
of the mine owner, and that is how it is. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] . 

Mr. GARLAND. Ts not the ratio between 80 cents and $5 
sufficient to warrant that? 

Mr. HARDY of Texus. When you get a tariff that covers all 
the labor cost of the production of an article in this country 
you can not claim any higher tax for protection to labor. Even 
Republicans ought to see that a tariff higher than the whole labor 
cost here is not for the benefit of labor, but of the tariff buron, 
who levies his tribute upon the masses of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman has expired. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, there is only one fen- 
ture of this matter I want to discuss, and that was raised by 
the speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. Kremer]. 
The gentleman, from one of the most highly protected districts 
in this country, stated it would cost a tremendous sum of 
money to the consumers of this dead-burned magnesite if the 
rates of duty provided by this bill should be maintained. Now, 
let us see just what amount that represents. The difference 
between the committee bill and the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenr], which the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania supports, is one-quarter of a cent a 
pound. Now the fact is that it takes about 5 pounds of this 
material to make a ton of steel. What is the duty upon these 
5 pounds at the rate of one-quarter of a cent a pound? It is 
1} cents a pound. Take a ton of steel rails, which in ordinary 
times used to sell at $28 a ton. What is the additional cost by 
reason of this duty? One and a quarter cents, which would be 
about four one-hundredths of 1 per cent. Now, it is utterly 
absurd for any gentleman to come into this House and talk 
about the cost to the consumer in a matter of this sort. The 
difference between what the committee proposes and what the 
gentleman from North Carolina proposes is one-quarter of a 
eent a pound. It illy becomes, in my opinion, a gentleman from 
the State of Pennsylvania to talk about the tremendous amount 
that it is going to cost the manufacturers of his State. It is 
utterly absurd and beneath the dignity of this House to debate 
it for one moment. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIX. Mr. Chairman, how much time is there re- 
maining? We had 30 minutes, and how much tine is now re- 
maining? - 

The CHAIRMAN. There are 18 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me say to the gentleman from Michigan 
there are 18 minutes remaining, Let me have 10 and the gentle- 
man have 8. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I only have five minutes. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focut] wants to divide time with we. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, let the gentleman from Penusylyania 
use three minutes, 

Mr. FORDNEY. He wants five minutes, 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill has 
been characterized as piecemeal legislation. I agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] that if we are going to 
get broad and effective results in tariff legislation it must be 
done as a whole. That, I believe, is the theory of protection- 
ists, and I am one. But, nevertheless, the bill is here in 
process of formation and for action. I have heard the observa- 
tions made by the distinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
ling [Mr. Kircnin]. He dwelt largely upon the question of 
percentages; that 180 per cent is too much and 150 per cent is 
too much; but, my friends, to me it is not a question of per- 
centage at all, nor can it be to any person who is a protec- 
tionist and comprehends the force of the true theory. & pro- 
tectionist is net one imbued with the idea of a tariff for revenue 
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ouly; that we want it graduated and standardized, so that we 
may get as much goods in as we can in order to get the revenue, 
and which ineans desolation and ruin to American industry 
and labor. As to fhis question here, and on similar occasions, 
I know that sometimes Democrats laugh and smile about the 
tariff. They think it is a dead issue. In this they are mis- 
taken and hug a delusion. It is the livest thing to-day, follow- 
ing this war. Let me call your attention, as has been done 
many times, to the steel-rail issue. There are none here so 
young but can recall how that industry grew up in Pennsyl- 
vania. They can remember when there was paid $125 for a 
ton of unpunched rails, rails with no rivet holes in them, sent 
here from Europe. And, coming from Pennsylvania, I think I 
can not say too much in credit of that State, for from there 
has radiated all this prosperity throughout the Nation, all 
based upon the protective tariff. We had the issue of tin 
plate, but as to this what was the result? 

The minute we put the tariff on it American industry and 
ingenuity mined the Black Hills, and we made all the tin used in 
America and can make sufficient to supply the markets of the 
world. It is not a question of percentage; it is not a question 
of 120 or 150 per cent. It is a question of protecting this in- 
fant industry, and I do not care if it is 10,000 per cent. If you 
have this magnesite in these hills of the Western States and 
other States, and a protective tariff mountain high will develop 
it, that is what I am for, and which everybody else in America 
ought to be for. [Applause on the Republican side.] And in 
this we do for industry and labor that thing which our boys did 
for our honor and safety when they went across the sea to fight 
for American homes and firesides. When we pass a bill like 
this, protecting an infant industry, what do we do? We make 
this particular industry absolutely secure and independent from 
the aggression and machinations of foreign profiteers who would 
first destroy our industries then fix their own price and leave us 
helpless. 

Several years ago there was before Congress the question of 
reciprocity with Canada, and the biggest farce and blow aimed 
at our agricultural industry ever pulled off on the American 
people. There was passed a reciprocity bill that did. not mean 
reciprocity at all, and I am glad to have spoken and voted against 
it. There was a big “snake” in that bill, which was an amend- 
ment attached to it repealing the tariff on wood pulp. I myself 
bought many a quantity of paper for less than 2 cents a pound, 
and now pay 6 cents a pound to the monopoly in Canada follow- 
ing the closing down of American mills. 

There is no puzzle, no mystery, no black art about the tariff. 
It is the simplest thing in all the world. It is a difference, as 
suggested here, between the cost of production abroad and home, 
and that other fundamental and underlying principle, that of 
protecting American industries so that they may develop and 
we may be safe and free from the merciless foreigner who knows 
no pity when we must buy from him what by sane and sensible 
protective tariffs we might produce in America. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KircHtn] is recognized. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, let me say before I discuss 
the merits of the pending amendment one thing in reply to the 
gentleman who has just taken his seat. He said that it was the 
Republican tariff that had made the great iron and steel indus- 
try in Pennsylvania and other States, that has radiated pros- 
perity out through the length and breadth of this cóuntry, and 
that it was the Republican tariff that had protected American 
labor. I admit that “ Republican protection” has done a great 
deal for the iron and steel corporations of the country, and 
especially the United States Steel Corporation, but it has done 
yery little for American labor in the iron and steel industry, and 
especially in the industry of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Let me remind the gentleman—— 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. KITCHIN (continuing). That during the reign of “ Re- 
publican protection ” the poorest paid labor in any manufactur- 
ing industry in the United States was the labor in the iron and 
steel industry. That in this industry under Republican rule 
and Republican tariff, American labor—the red-blooded born and 
naturalized American employee—was forced into competition 
not abroad but here at home, at his very doorway, with the 
cheup, pauperized labor of every country on earth. [Applause. 
on the Democratic side.] The Republican Party put upon the 
high, dutiable list everything that the American laborer wore, 
everything that he ute, everything that he used, increasing 
thereby the price of every article of necessity, while it put upon 
und kept upon the free list every cheap, pauperized’ laborer of 
every nation in the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
During its or (re rule uncer high protective tariff the Republican 
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Party and the protected manufacturers invited to these United 
States the pauper laborers from the four quarters of the globe 
to compete here with our honest, patriotic home laborer. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] And they came; they were im- 
ported free and without restriction, and ran out of our markets, 
out of our manufacturing and mining plants, hundreds of thou- 
sands of red-blooded, honest, patriotic American laborers. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The United States Steel Cor- 
poration alone took into its employ over 200,000 of this foreign 
pauper labor, which the Republicans had “free listed,” and 
now these Republican free-list foreign laborers are givmg not 
only the Steel Corporation but the entire country much trouble. 

I want to say that the Democratic Party under Woodrow 
Wilson was the first party, and the only party, that ever tried 
to protect American labor against the Republican free-list 
importation of the cheap pauper labor of all the world. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Ours is the only party that 
eyer passed an immigration act that restricted the foreign 
pauperized labor from coming over here and competing with 
the real American labor. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. FOCHT. I will ask you whether he is not the gentleman 
who vetoed the bill to prohibit this labor from coming in from 
foreign countries? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Democratic Party in the House and 
Senate was so strong in their position on the question, and the 
question was so strong, that we passed it over that veto and 
put it on the statute books, although your party, which had 
been in power for 40 years, had never dared to touch it. 
[Applause on Democratic side.]! Why? Because the big iron 
and steel corporation and other big manufacturing corpora- 
tions that wanted to employ this cheap foreign labor instead 
of American labor—to displace the American employee—op- 
posed any restriction of immigration of foreign labor. [Ap- 
plause on Democratic side.] 

It remained for the Democratic Party in the House and the 
Democratic Party in the Senate to override the demands and the 
protests of the big tariff-fattened corporations, and pass a fair 
immigration act to protect American labor against this cheap. 
free-list pauper labor that had been, under the Republican con- 
trol, flooding the American labor market for 40 years. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Now, to the pending amendments. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr, Cooper] raised a very important question when he asked 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] if the American 
iron and steel companies were not protesting against the pro- 
hibitive rates in the bill and in the committee amendments. The 
United States Steel Corporation is not protesting, because it is 
able to pay to the magnesite producers here any tariff you put on. 
This does not hurt them. They can pay $15 or $25 aton. But it 
is the little independent steel and iron companies throughout the 
United States that have to compete with the United States Steel 
Corporation which are protesting against this unjust, prohibitive 
tariff. The gentleman from Ohio asked if the American com- 
panies did not prefer to buy the Austrian product, because it was 
a better and more suitable product than the American product. 
The gentleman from Michigan said, Oh, no; ours is better than 
any other on earth,” and the Republicans applauded. 

Gentlemen, here is the report on that question from the Tariff 
Commission. Listen now. Mr. Cooper is right. The independent 
iron and steel producers are willing to stand a protective tariff, 
and my amendment gives a high protective tariff, at least twice 
as high as it ought to be, but it is not prohibitive like that of 
the committee. They do not want a prohibitive tariff to prevent 
them from getting the material that is more adaptable and better 
suited to their busimess. Here is what the Tariff Commission 
says: : 

On tlie other hand, there is a decided preference among the refractory 
users— 

They are the concerns that make the brick from the mag- 
nesite and sell to the steel and iron companies; they are the 
direct consumers of magnesite— 
for the magnesite that carries a certain percentage of iron, as does 
the Austrian magnesite. 

Mr. Cooper, of Ohio, was right in asking the question; not 
that these steel companies want it free, not that they do not 
want a protective tariff, but they do not want a prohibitive 
tariff. They want to pay a reasonable tariff and get what they 
have proven by experience is a superior product. They know 
this rate is absolutely prohibitive, and the evidence before the 
committee shows that it is absolutely prohibitive and so in- 
tended. 8 

Now, let me show you the hypocrisy that is always shown here 
in the debates on the tariff in the Republican cry that they are 
levying the tariff to protect American labor, to equalize the 
difference in the cost at home and abroad. Why, gentlemen, 
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the rate proposed is $15 a ton. This rate not only pays the 
difference of cost between the Austrian labor and the American 
labor but it pays more than every cent these magnesite indus- 
tries pay their labor here. Here is the evidence if you want it. 
Turn to pages 33 to 35 of the hearings. There you will find it. 
The total cost of this magnesite now, from the mouths of the 
magnesite producers, is there given, 

This is what one company swears fo: One company says it 
costs it $25.13 a ton to produce—total cost, labor, overhead 
charges, insurance, taxes, depreciation, amortization, and so on. 
They swear that 53 per cent of the total cost is for labor. Fifty- 
three per cent of the total cost is $13.75. That $13.75 is the 
total cost per ton which this company pays for all its labor. 
Yet this tariff that they propose is $15 a ton. That more than 
pays every cent of the labor cost here. Yet they say this rate 
is to equalize the difference between labor cost here and abroad! 

The next company that exhibited its cost of production said 
it cost it $24.53 and that 53 per cent was labor cost. The total 
labor cost of that company is only $12.80. Yet this tariff is $15. 

The next company, the biggest company, stated that the 
cost to produce a ton was $21.15. Fifty-three per cent of it is 
labor. Eleven dollars and twenty cents a ton is every dollar it 
pays labor for its production. And yet this tariff is $15, and 
that, they say, is to differentiate between the cost of labor 
abroad and the cost here. As a matter of fact, upon their own 
„testimony this $15 tariff covers not only the difference between 
the cost abroad and here, but all the labor cost here, with a 
margin left of $3.80 per ton, enough itself to pay the difference 
between labor cost here and abroad. 

Gentlemen, there never was a more hypocritical ery in this 
land—I hate to say it—than when you say this rate is levied to 
protect the labor in the magnesite industry. [Applause on the 
Democratic Ade,! 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, great applause on the Demo- 
cratie side when they are advocating free trade! Always look 
for applause on that side when anything free is offered. [Laugh- 
ter on the Republican side.] The gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Krrcwin] has u conniption fit about doing something for 
American labor. Under existing law, the Underwood tariff law, 
which the gentleman from North Carolina helped to frame and 
voted for, 74 per cent of all the imports—$3,095,000,000 of im- 
ports Jast year—came in free. Free! Yes; free silver, frec 
trade, free lunch, free souphouses, always! That is what gen- 
tlemen on the Democratie side of the House are in favor of. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

What have they done for American labor? They have voted 
to rob American labor on every vote when a proposition is 
brought in here to increase a duty on imports. In every instance 
they have voted against American labor because free trade for 
the United States is always against American labor and in favor 
of foreign labor. Talk about the cost to the consumer! If all 
this duty that we are proposing in this bill, $15 a ton, is added to 
the cost of the producer of steel, for instance. 

Take a mechanic, a carpenter who uses steel tools. It im- 
poses on him an additional cost of 1 cent on 500 pounds of tool 
steel. Oh, what an awful burden upon the American people! 
I wonder that the House could stand any such burden—1 cent for 
500 pounds of tool steel, more tool steel than is used by any 
mechanic in all his life. Oh, what an awful burden; nonsense. 
The men who are manufacturing magnesite brick are the only 
men protesting against this duty, they and the Democrats who 
protest against any rate of duty above free trade. The magne- 
site brick manufacturers, paying $40 a ton for their raw mate- 
rial, charge $450 a thousand for the bricks, and they have no 
competition. Mr. Allen admitted that the 10 per cent ad valorem 
in existing law had prohibited the importation of brick, and not 
one magnesite brick has been imported into this country in 20 
years; yet they are protesting against the duty on the raw 
material, Here comes Mr. Allen, vice president of the Refrac- 
tories Co., producing magnesite brick, asking for protection on his 
finished product and demanding free trade on his raw material, 
magnesite. Oh, how inconsistent! No matter what State he is 
from, no matter whether he is black or white or brown, no matter 
what his religion or politics may be, he ought to be laughed out 
of court, 

Talk about the labor in the steel mills of this country, it is the 
highest-paid labor in America to-day. I defy any man to show 
in any other class of labor in this country the average of wages 
that is paid to the employees in the steel mills and mines of this 
country, unless it be on the railroads. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. FORDNEY. In just a moment I will yield. I made the 


statement on the floor of the House the other day that under 
Government control there were 170,000 more men employed on 
the railroads to-day than were employed when the Government 
took over the control of the railroads. The Director General of 
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Railroads, Mr. Hines, came back quickly in a letter to me and 
said, Mr. ForpNey, you are greatly in error. We have only 
140,000 more.” One hundred and ninety million dollars a month 
is lost under Government tomfoolery in the handling of the 
railroads of this country since we took over the railroads as a 
war measure, and every man of common sense knows it was 
unnecessary to take over the management of the railroads; it 
was purely a political move by the President. The Government 
took over the steamboat lines, and there was a steamboat with 
officers at Baltimore. The Government took over their steam- 
ships and took the money in their treasury, some $650,000, and 
last winter tendered their ships back to the company without 
any money, and the Government had lost $100,000 a month on 
that steamship line while under Government control. ~ 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What was the testimony as to the 
comparative value of the American magnesite produci and the 
Austrian product in its use? 

Mr. FORDNEY. All the testimony before the committee, ex- 
cept from the people who owned the magnesite mine in Austria, 
is that there is no better magnesite produced in the world than 
is produced in the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON, Now will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. * FORDNEY. I am sorry I could not yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I ask that the amendment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KIrcHIN] to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The question being taken, on a/ division (demanded by Mr. 
Kirchix and Mr, BLANTON), there were—ayes 51, noes 79. 

Accordingly the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I offer the following amendment. 

Mr, FORDNEY. ` Let us have a vote on the committee amend- 
ment first. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will offer my amendment after the com- 
mittee amendment is voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move to add at the end of paragraph 2, 
line 11, after the word “ pound ” the following: 


Provided, That the duties provided for in — 
8 Secretary of the 


that industry 75 . — 811 "described in this 

r a us! er n 
paragrenb: is is paying for for the the tabor in the production of such magnesite 
as much as $12 


graph = not 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I make a point of order against that 
amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to call the gentleman’s hand, to 
see whether you are really doing this for the benefit of labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by. Mr. KITCHIN; yin sigh » line 11, after the 
word “ d,” in Provided, That the duties provided for in 
this paragraph shall not apply unless it be shown to the satisfaction 
Sesceibed In this peregraph 10. DA aing for the a in the prodostion 
of such magnesite as much as $ $12.50 per 8 +3 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I make a he of order against that 
amendment that it is not germane to this paragraph and con- 
trary to paragraph 3 of rule 21. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Where is your authority in the rules? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There is nothing whatever in this bill 
which gives authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to de- 
termine that question. 

Mr, KITCHIN. The Secretary of the Treasury has got 
absolute authority in making rules and regulations as to the 
entry and the import duties, and construing the law, and it ts 
absolutely his duty to enforce any provision we put in. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to pura- 
graph 3 of rule 21. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Read it. There is nothing in it about thls, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I call the attention of the Chair to it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio will proceed. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, this introduces an en- 
tirely new element in this bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know it introduees a new element. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is not only not germane to the para- 
graph to which it is offered. but it is not germane to the bill 
itself. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield to have the 
amendinent reported? There is some dispute about it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I submit to the Chair that that amend- 
ment is not germane to this bill in any respect. It gives the 
Secretary of the Treasury the authority to investigate and de- 
termine whether labor is being paid a certain price or not. 
The rule as to revenue bills is clear. It was first adopted 
by the party now. in the minority, then in the majority, to 
prevent just this sort of thing—to prevent the introduction 
of new matter on revenue bills, entirely new questions not at 
all germane to the object of the bill. 

It seems to me that the reading of the amendment makes it 
clear that an entirely new element is introduced into the whole 
question; that it is not germane to the bill, not germane to the 
paragraph to which it is offered, and clearly violates para- 
graph 3 of rule 21. j 

5 Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will read the 
* rule, it seems as plain as language can make it: 


No amendment shall be in order to any bill affecting the revenue 
which is not germane to the subject matter of the bill. 


What is the subject matter of this bill? ‘The levying of a 
duty upon the importation of magnesite. My amendment simply 
imposes a condition upon which that duty is to be levied. It 
relates to magnesite, it relates to the importation and duty 
on it, and to nothing else, It provides that it shall not bear 
that duty unless it be shown that the industry here seeking 
protection pays under $12.50 per ton to labor to produce it. 
The advocates of the bill claim that the duty of $15 a ton 
levied by the committee amendment is for the protection of 
the labor that produces magnesite. 

It is conceded that it is in order for me to offer an amend- 
ment to strike out all of this paragraph, so that there would 
be no duty, or to change the rate of duty; but instead of 
doing this I qualify it by providing that this duty can be levied 
provided they show that the industry is paying $12.50 a ton for 
labor in its production. I permit by the amendment importations 
to come in at the committee's rate, with that qualification or 
upon that condition. This qualification relates to the “ subject 
matter“ of the bill and to “an item“ of the bill. 

Having the right to strike out all the paragraph or to change 
the rate and to provide that no duty shall be imposed on 
magnesite, by what process of reasoning can it be concluded 
that an amendment qualifying the importation or rate of duty 
is not in order? This amendment relates to the subject matter 
of the bill, and is germane to such subject matter, and is, there- 
fore, under the letter and spirit of the rule, in order. 

The other part of the rule is: 

Nor shall any amendment to any item of such bill be in order which 
does not directly relate to the item to which the amendment is proposed. 

The special items refer to “dead-burned magnesite.” My 
amendment refers to the paragraph haying in it this item, and 
relates to this item, and only to this item. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, and I believe in the judg- 
ment of the parliamentarians of this House on both sides, this 
is clearly germane. It may not be wise or expedient from a 
Republican standpoint. The question is not whether it is 
wise or expedient, but the question is, Is it germane? It is 
bound to be germane under the rule. It refers to magnesite, 
qualifies or imposes a condition upon levying of the duty upon 
the importation of magnesite. It refers to nothing else. The 
subject matter in the bill is the imposition of a duty on magnesite, 
and the only item this amendment refers to is “magnesite, 
dead burned or calcined.” I know that the gentleman from 
Ohio does not want this House to vote squarely on the merits 
of my amendment, because he knows and every Republican 
knows that if Republicans of the House vote against it they 
will vote to repudiate everything they said in favor of pro- 
tecting labor. A vote against it will prove conclusively that they 
do not favor protection for labor. They therefore, by making 
a point of order, wish to avoid a square vote on the merits of 
the amendment. - : 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the point of order. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
bill is, as shown by the title thereof, To provide revenue for 
the Government and to establish and maintain the production 
of magnesite ores and manufactures thereof in the United 
States.” If the amendment of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, contained in his motion to recommit, prevails, it should 
be entitled a bill not oniy to do this but to give the Secretary 
ot the Treasury unheard-of powers, which have never been 
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exercised before and which nobody ever thought of giving him. 
More than that, I doubt whether we could give him those 
powers constitutionally. 

It would change this tariff bill to a bill that provided for 
the entry of these articles according to the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It would no longer be a tariff bill 
if this amendment is added to it. It changes the whole nature 
of the bill from a tariff bill to something that has no relation 
to the tariff whatever, except as it may incidentally affect the 
entry of goods into this country. 

An amendment which engrafts these new powers, which gives 
this control to the Secretary of the Treasury of the whole sub- 
ject matter, is entirely foreign to the purpose of a bill to raise 
revenue for the Government and determine the amount of tariff, 
and has no relation to the rates contained in the bill. In this 
case, if the amendment prevailed, the whole matter is left to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the purpose is entirely 
foreign to the original bill, clear away from the original sub- 
ject, and has no relation to it whatever. Therefore the gentle- 
man’s motion to recommit is not germane either to the par- 
ticular paragraph which he seeks to change or to the subject 
matter of the bill as a whole. 

Mr. CRISP. If the Chair is ready to rule, I have no desire 
to address the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I do not think this point of 
order is well founded, and I am frank to say that I do not 
think I can add anything to the argument of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, for, in my judgment, he made the clearest, 
most logical, most unanswerable argument on a point of order 
that I have heard in this House in a long time. Whether the 
amendment is.wise or unwise is no concern of the Chair, and 
I know that thé present occupant recognizes that, for I know 
that no Member of the House is more anxious to follow the 
rules and precedents of the House than the present chairman. 

When a bill is up for consideration the Committee of the 
Whole is not bound to accept the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee having the matter in charge. This is a larger committee 
and has jurisdiction of the subject matter, except that it is lim- 
ited by the rules of the House in its consideration. The rules 
of the House say that in reyenue bills the amendment must be 
germane. That rule applies generally to every bill, but as to 
revenue bills there is a special rule, which is clause 3 of Rule 
XXI, which limits and narrows the general parliamentary law 
as to considering bills, and says that an amendment shall not be 
in order to a revenue bill unless it relates to some item in the 
bill. 

What is the subject matter of this bill? The subject matter 
of the bill is to levy an import duty on magnesite. What is 
the item? The item levies an import duty of $15 a ton on 
magnesite. What does the amendment seek to do? The 
amendment seeks to engraft onto this bill levying a tax of $15 
a ton on magnesite a provision that that duty shall not apply, 
shall not be collected unless the manufacturers of magnesite 
in this country pay their labor $12.50 per ton. The subject 
matter is magnesite, the item in the bill is levying a tariff of 
$15 a ton upon it, and this is an amendment dealing with the 
subject matter of magnesite and attempts to attach to this 
very item in the bill a proviso that this import duty shall not 
apply unless the manufacturer pays his labor $12.50 a ton for 
producing it. 

It is most certainly germane. To save my life I do not see 
how anyone can escape the conclusion that it is not only ‘ger- 
mane, but is closely related and germane to the item in the 
bill, and under the rules of the House is clearly in order. In 
my opinion the point of order is not good. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Chair to a ruling made by the gentleman from 
Missouri |Mr. ALEXANDER], referred to in the Manual and Di- 
gest at page 518, where the gentleman from Missouri quotes 
with approval a decision made by the Chair in 1897 when a 
tariff bill was under consideration. The first paragraph of 
that bill provided as follows: $ 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the ist of May. 1897, unless 
otherwise specially provided for in this act, there sbàll be levied, col- 
lected, and id upon all articies imported from foreign countries or 
withdrawn for consumption, and mentioned in the schedules herein 
contained, the rates of at 
respectively, prescribed, viz: 

To that Mr. Dockery, of Missouri, offered an amendment, 
which was in substance the same sort of an amendment as that 
now offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrenrs], and which read as follows: 


Provided, That when it is shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury that such articles are manufactured, controllel, or 
produced in the United States by a trust or trusts. the import:tion of 


uty which are by the schedules and paragrap4s, - 
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such articles from foreign countries shall be free of duty until such 
manufacture, control, or production shall have ceased, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

A point of order was made against that amendment, and the 
Chair ruled that the amendment was not germane—just as I 
make the point of order that precisely the same kind of an 
amendment is not germane. The point I make now is even 
stronger, it seems to me, than the case referred to, because the 
rule has been very much limited in respect to germaneness on 
revenue bills since the day that decision was rendered. That 
amendment sought to do the same sort of thing that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina seeks to 
do, namely, give to the Secretary of the Treasury discretion to 
limit or control in some way the operation of the bill. It seems 
to me that that decision is on all fours and is even more 
apropos to-day than it was at that time, because the House, 
since that time, has greatly limited the rule in respect to ger- 
maneness of amendments to revenue bills. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I Would like briefly to 
say a word to stréngthen the argument made by the gentleman 
from Ohio by referring to section 943a of the Digest, where a 
decision was rendered by Mr. Speaker CLARK along lines some- 
what similar to this one. The amendment now under considera- 
tion provides for the obtaining of information by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, constituting him a sort of embyro tariff com- 
mission. Our bill provides for the collection of revenue; the 
amendment for the collection of statistics. They are different 
subjects, and the question of germaneness can be raised. Here 
is the decision rendered by Mr. Speaker CrarxK, on page 486 of 
the Manual and Digest, wherein he ruled out of order as not ger- 
mane a proposition to recommit a tariff bill with instructions to 
report forthwith a provision for the creation of a tariff commis- 
sion. This amendment comes under exactly the same rule as 
a question to recommit would come under, although, of course, 
no new office is created in this instance; but it is a delegation 
of power and provides for the ascertainment of facts and not 
for the procurement of money. This is what Mr. Speaker CLARK 
at that time said: 

The subject matter of this tariff bill Is the raising of revenue, The 
subject matter of the part of the motion to recommit which relates to 
the Tariff Commission is to gather information; or, to state it in other 
words, the purpose of the tariff bill is to get money and the purpose of 
the Tariff Commission is to get information, 

Mr. Speaker CLARK ruled that proposition out of order, and I 
feel, therefore; Mr. Chairman, that this amendment should be 
ruled out of order and that the point of order should be sus- 
tained. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, that decision of 
mine was entirely correct, but it does not fit this case, That was 
a proposition to create a-new body of officeholders that had 
nothing in the world to do with the bill, and was an effort to 
shunt the bill that was before the House out of the way or to 
weaken its effect. In this case the amendment is in order not 
only for the reasons stated by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Krrehix] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp] but it is in order as a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
with reference to limitations has effect as applying to germane- 
ness of amendments to revenue bills? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It has been ruled on, I suppose, 
ene hundred times, and is one of the favorite ways of getting 
matter into a bill which those in charge of it do not want to 
come in. ~ 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, that has reference to appropriation 
bills. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I understand, but the subject mat- 
ter of this bill is to raise revenue, and the item that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina is trying to amend is the very same 
subject. 

Now, I believed for a long time—and this has got nothing to do 
with this point of order, and I ask to proceed for a minute out- 
side of it—I have contended for a long time that if it could pass 
the courts that the best way to settle this whole tariff question 
would be to rig up a scheme of fixing certain rates and then give 
the Secretary of the Treasury authority to put them up or down 
owing to the per cent the imports bore to the entire body of 
the consumption. I do not know whether it would pass the 
courts or not. If I had believed it would I certainly would have 
gotten up a bill long ago. But this amendment of Mr, Krrcnr’s 
simply ‘fixes the condition 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman from Missouri draw 
& distinction between giving the Secretary of the Treasury the 
right to determine whether an article is made by a trust and 
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Does the gentleman contend that the rule: 


between this proposition that the labor producing it shall be paid 
a certain fixed wage? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No. I do not think—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Because in that case the gentleman from 
Missouri must necessarily support the proposition this is not 
germane, because it has been held and never since overruled that 
on a tariff bill to give the Secretary of the Treasury authority to 
prea whether it is made by a trust or not is not germane to 
the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
proposition—— 

Mr; LONGWORTH. It is exactly the same. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The proponents of this bill claim 
that the reason they want this high tariff is because they want 
American laborers to have high wages. That is a nebuieus kind 
of theory. Here is the concrete proposition which Mr. KITCHIN 
offers, that unless these laborers get at least $12.50 out of the 
$15 tariff protection that it shall not be collected. Well, now, 
I am in favor, and always have been, that if you are going to 
levy a tariff to pay laborers high wages you should give the 
laborers the wages and not let some fellow who does not_work 
any stick it down in his pocket and make an enormous profit 
out of the labor that produces the thing. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I do not think there is any question about the 
morality of that proposition, whatever the parliamentary situa- 
tion may be. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio 
cited a case to the Chair on page 518 of the rules, The way 
the gentleman read it, it looks like a point-blank case in his 
favor. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I aiways read that way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the gentleman reads that way, but it is 
the wrong way. When you examine it, you will find that it is 
really against him. Let me call the attention of the Chair, 
if the Chair has the rules before him, and I see he has, to 
page 518, Now, the Dingley bill was before the House. Imme- 
diately after the Clerk read the paragraph following the enact- 
ing clause, and before the list of articles upon which the rates 
of the tariff was to be levied or the rates had been reached, 
Mr. Dockery, of Missouri, offered this amendment: 

Provided, That when it is shown to the satisfaction of the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury that such articles are manufactured, controlled, 
or produced in the United States by a trust or trusts— 


And so forth. They should be exempt from duty. Now, 
the point made by Mr. Dingley was not that that was not 
germane at some section or provision of the bill, but that it 
was not germane “at that point” of the reading of the bill. 

Let me quote from citation in the rules: 

Mr. Nelson Dingley, of Maine, made a point of order against the 
amendment. 

The Chairman ruled as follows, etc. : 

“To the first paragraph, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Roeser t 
offers an amendment shaped that under certain conditions al 
articles upon the dutiable list shall be transferred to the free list. 
To that amendment the gentleman from Maine, Mr. Dingley, raised 
the point of order that it is not in order at that point of the bill.” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. À 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman only gets himself in 
u deeper hole because his amendment relates back to the same 
matter to which this amendment does, otherwise it would make 
no sense whatever as applied to the clause where the gentleman 
has inserted,it. It relates right back to this phrase there 
shall be levied and collected, provided,” and so forth. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. The gentleman does not understand the 
question at issue at all. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The decision is exactly in point. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it is not. I think I can show that the 
gentleman from Iowa is very much mistaken. My amendment 
relates, and so declares, only to “ paragraph 2.” Now, suppose 
I had offered that amendment after line 7, page 1 of the bill, 
before we had reached the magnesite provision or any rate 
provision at all, then Mr. LonewortH could have made the 
point of order that the amendment was not in order “at that 
point in the bill,” just as Mr. Dingley did, in the case referred 
to. But I did not offer the amendment “at that point” but 
at the proper place in the bill as the Clerk reached it, when 
he had read for amendment “ paragraph 2” of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Has not the gentleman overlooked the 
fact that we have only one section in the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not read for amendments tariff bills 
by sections, but by paragraphs, and there are several paragraphs 
in the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 


That might be, but here is a flat 


But we interpret them by sections. - 
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Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Iowa might possibly 
have been right if I had been foolish enough to offer the amend- 
ments immediately after the Clerk had read line T. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The rule 
applicable to the question under consideration is as follows: 

No amendment shall be in order to any bill affecting revenue which 
is not germane to the subject matter in the bill; nor shall any amend- 
ment to any item of such bill be in order which cone not directly re- 
late to the item to which the amendment is pro 

It is clear that the rule here prescribed applies only to reve- 
nue bills and that it seeks to limit very closely the possibility 
of amendment of revenue bills by requiring that an amendment 
shall be germane, not only to the subject matter of the bill but 
to the specific item under consideration. The item under con- 
sideration imposes a duty upon magnesite, calcined, dead 
burned, and grain, of three-fourths of a cent a pound. The 
amendment of the gentleman from North Carolina proposes 
that that duty shall not apply unless it shall be shown to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury that the industry 
producing the magnesite described in the paragraph is paying 
for the labor in the production of such maguesite as much as 
$12.50 per ton. 

The Chair thinks that the amendment of the gentleman from 
North Carolina introduces an entirely new matter, a matter of 
administration, and increases the existing authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and does not directly relate t> the para- 
graph which in itself simply imposes a duty upon magnesite 
described in it. If the rule were construed as the gentleman 
proposing the amendment insists it should be construed, and 
if the rule could be evaded by putting an amendment in the form 
of a limitation, as this amendment is in the form of a limita- 
tion, the whole reason and purpose of the rule would be de- 
stroyed. The Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to lay the ap 
peal on the table. ; 

Mr. CRISP. That is not in order in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KırcHın] appeals from the decision of the Chair. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment 
of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 95, noes 81. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were order, and Mr. Forpnry and Mr. GARNER took 
their places as tellers. 

aye committee again divided; and there were—ayes 104, 
noes 81. 

So the decision of the Chair stood as the judgment of the 
committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3. Magnesite brick, 25 per centum ad valorem. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Line 1, 8 after the word “brick” “ three-fo' urths = a cent per 
pound and“; and in line 2, strike out 25” and insert “ 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert “ one-fourth ” 
instead of “ three-fourths.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment to the committee amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. KITCHIN to the committee amendment: Strike out 
“three-fourths” and insert one-fourth.” 

Mr. FORDNEY. On the gentleman's amendment I want to 
say one word, I wish to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the gentleman’s amendment is right in line with a 
report of a good Democrat, Mr. Arthur Brisbane, published in 
the noon edition of to-day’s 0 a Times, as follows: 


The question is on the e amend- 


ifty millions. "The minimum wage is 
a week, which in ‘America would hardly’ De Asi striking for. 
Europe’ catches up with its own work, 
men will have to think earnestly on the problem of protection. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the adoption of the 
umendment to the amendment, offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out in line 2, 
the words: “ and 10 per centum ad valorem.” i 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have five minutes on this. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Does the gentieman want to speak on the 
amendment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kircnin: Page 2, line 2, 
words “10 per centum ad valorem.” 

Mr. KITCHEN. Mr. Chairman, it is probably not inappro- 
priate that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] should 
have read that extract from Mr. Brisbane’s article. Of course, 
from the vote just taken it would have been more appropriate 
for a gentleman on this side to have read it. But it may be 
equally appropriate for the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means to have read that extract. Mr. Brisbane, in that 
article, was demanding protection that should be actually in the 
interest, and not protection simply claimed by its advocates to be 
in the interest, of American labor. 

That is exactly what every Democrat in the House voted for 
a moment ago and what every Republican voted against. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] We demanded in our amend- 
ment the actual protection of American labor, and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] had the audacity to read 
what Mr. Brisbane said, when we had just taken a vote by which 
every Republican in this House refused to give of the 582,500,000 
protection granted in the bill one single dollar of it to the 
American labor that produced the article protected. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.]! If you are honest, if you are sincere, 
and really believe in and agree with Mr. Brisbane in what he 
says, what can you say to the labor conference in Washington 
now; what can you say to the labor, organized or unorganized, 
throughout this country when they ask you, Why in the name 
of common sense and justice, if you wanted to protect Amer- 
ican labor in the tariff, did you vote unanimously against the 
only proposition that was presented in the House at this ses- 
sion to really give Jabor one dollar of protection”? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen, as I said a while ago, this Republican ery of pro- 
tecting American labor is pure hypocrisy, and every intelligent 
laboring man in the United States, every intelligent man in the 
United States, knows it is hypocrisy. You have been writing 
tariff laws for nearly 50 years and claimed in every bill that 
you were writing it in the name and interest of American labor. 
The Whigs wrote tariff laws for nearly 25 years before the war, 
all claimed in the name of American labor. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Ah, gentlemen, by pure brute force of the lungs you Repub- 
licans can not drown out the injustice and hypocrisy of that 
vote against the American laborer that you cast just a ino- 
ment ago unanimously. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Yes; all the tariff bills you have written in the last 50 years 
were claimed by you to have been written in the name and in 
the interest of the laboring man, none for the manufacturer, 
As a result of such tariff bills name one American laborer 
that has a summer home or a seaside cottage or a mountain 
resort. Name one that has his Packard or Pierce Arrow. 
Name one that has his yacht. Name one that has his theater 
box. Name one that has his boys and girls in our big col- 
leges and universities. How many sons of the American 
laborer, whom you profess to have protected for a half of a 
century, are graduating at Yale and Harvard and Princeton 
or other such institutions? 

Gentlemen, in this House there are two Members who be- 
long to organized labor and not one of them will vote with 
you on this propesition. Both of them voted with all the Dem- 
crats a moment ago for an opportunity to put on record every 
Republican and every Democrat in this House as to whether 
or not he was willing for the American laborer, the American 
employee, to share in the direct benefit of a Republican pro- 
tective tariff. Every Republican present in the House voted 
against that opportunity. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. I desire the gentleman to correct that state- 
ment. Mr. KELLER, of Minnesota, voted to overrule the Chair. 

Mr. KITCHIN, ,I am glad te say that Mr. KELLER was one 
of the gentlemen to whom I referred, who voted to give the 
Republicans here a chance to show by a record vote wheiher 
or not Republicans of this House were keeping faith with 
labor. [Applause on the Democratic side. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina Ir. 
KITCHIN]. f 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That paragraph 539 of the tarif act of October 3. 1913, is 
hereby expressly repealed; and that so much of paragraph 71 of said 
tarif act and of any heretofore existing law or parts of law as may 
be inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

With committee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment, : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 4, page 2, after the word “ hereby,’ strike out the word “ ex- 
pressly.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 5, page 2, after the word “any,” strike out the word “ here- 
tofore.” 


The CHAIRMAN, 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report to the House, with the recommendation 
that the amendments to the bill be agreed to and that the bill 
as camended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ANperson, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
5218) to provide revenue for the Government and to establish 
and maintain the production of magnesite ores and manufac- 
tures thereof in the United States, had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves the 
previous question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was’ ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross, The question is 
on agreeing to the amendments. ` 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer u motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
a motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. KrrcHtn moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Ways 
and Means with instructions to report the same back instanter with the 
following amendment: After line 7, page 2, add a new section, as fol- 


Ows: 

“The duties provided for in this act shall not apply unless it be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
industry genera magnesite, described in this act, is paying for the 
labor in the production of such magnesite as much as $12.50 per ton.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircsin] and would call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union has recently ruled out of order just such an 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER. Is this substantially the same amendment 
that was offered in the committee? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; offered as a new section. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not think the recent erroneous ruling of the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union is 
really an authority. [Applause.] It is not over five minutes old. 

Mr. CARTER. It is not dry behind the ears yet. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now is the best time to change it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Chairmap of the Committee of the Whole 
made an erroneous ruling, as the precedents show, and the very 
precedent cited by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH | 
to prove that it was not germane shows when you read it that it 
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is absolutely germane. I think that the Speaker, who is the Pre- 
siding Officer of the House, ought to reverse an erroneous ruling 
of the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union at the earliest possible moment. [Applause.] 
That moment-has arrived, and in order that it shall not here- 
after become a precedent I think he ought now to reverse the 
ruling of the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the stute of the Union and rule in accordance with the rule and 
the precedents. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, of course, as the gentleman sug- 
gests, is not bound by the ruling of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but always a ruling of a Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole would have great weight, and naturally 
the Chair would not wish to disturb that unless he felt bound 
by the precedents to do so. That is peculiarly so in the pres- 
ent instance, because the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krreuin] appealed from the decision of the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House, and the Committee of the Whole, 
by a substantial majority with a very full attendance, sustained 
the opinion of the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. 
The Chair sustains the point of order. ; 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I appeal respectfully from the 
decision of the Chair. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves to lay the 
appeal on the table, 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that he 
was in doubt. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. As many as are in favor of laying the appeal 
on the table will, as their names are called, vote “ yea,” those 
opposed “ nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 142, nays 111, 
answered “ present“ 4, not voting 172, as follows: 


YEAS—142, 


Anderson Kordney Kraus Rodenberg 
Andrews, Nebr. Foster Kreider Rogers 
Bacharach Freeman Lampert ose 
Barbour French Layton Rowe 
Be: Garland Longworth Sanders, Ind. 
Benhani Glynn uhring Scott 
Bland, Ind. Good McFadden Stegel 
Boies Gould MeLaughlin, Mich Sinnott 
Brooks, Ill Graham, III. MacGregor Smith, Idaho 
Brooks, Pa Green, Iowa Magee Smith, Mich. 
Browne Griest Mapes Snell 
Browning Hadley Michener Steenerson 
Burroughs Hardy, Colo. Miller Strong, Kans. 
Campbell, Kans. Haskell Monahan, Wis Summers, Wash. 
Cannon Haugen Londell Sweet 
Christopherson Hawley oore, Ohio Temple 
Cooper Mays Morgan Timberlake 
C sopley Hernandez Mott Tincher 
Crampton Hersey Mudd Towner 
Crowther Hickey Nelson, Wis. Treadway 
Curry, Calif. Hicks Newton, Minn, Vestal 
Dale lill Nichols, Mich. Volstead 
Dallinger Hoch Nolan alsh 
Darrow Houghton poen Walters 
Davis, Minn, Hulings Olney Wason 
Dickinson, Iowa Husted Osborne Watson, Pa 

well Hutchinson Platt Webster 
Dunbar James Purnell Wheeler 
Dunn Jefferis 8 Radcliffe White, Kans. 
Echols Johnson, Wash, Ramseyer White, Me, 
Edmonds Jones, Va, Randall, Wis. Williams 
Elston Juul Reavis Wood, Ind, 
Evans, Nebr. Kelly, Pa. Reber Young, N. Dak. 
Fairfield King Reed, N. Y. Zihiman 
Fess Kinkaid Reed, W. Va. 
Focht Kleczka Ricketts 

NAYS—111. 

Alexander Connally Johnson, Miss. Randall, Calif, 
Almon alge ii Jones, Tex, Rayburn 
Ashbrook Davis, Tenn. Keller Romjue 
Aswell Dickinson, Mo, Kinéheloe Rouse 
Ayres Dominick Kitchin Rubey 
Bankhead Doremus Lanham Rucker 
Bee Dupré Lankford Sanders, La. 
Benson Ragan McDuffie Sears 
Black Evans, Mont. McKeown Small 
Blackmon Evans, Ney. McLane Steagall 
Bland, Mo. Gard Mansfield Stedman 
Bland, Va. Garner ss Martin Sumners, Tex. 
Blanton Garrett Minahan, N. J. Taylor, Colo, 
Booher Griffin Moon Thomas 

x Hardy, ‘Tex. Neely ‘Tillman 
Briggs Hastings Nelson, Mo, Venable 
Brinson Hayden O'Connell Vinson 
Buchanan Heflin Oldfield Watkins 

yrnes, S. C. llersman Oliver Weaver 

Campbell, Pa Holland Overstreet Webb 
Candler Howard Padgett Welty 
Caraway Huddleston Parrish Wilson, La. 
Carrs Hudspeth Pell Wilson, Pa. 
Carter Hull, Tenn. Phelan Ango 
Casey Humphreys Pou Woods, Va. 
Clark, Mo Igoe Quin Wright 
Cleary Jacoway Rainey, J. W. Young, Tex. 
Coady Johnson, Ky. Raker 
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ANSWERED PRESENT—4. 


Byras, Tenn. Kearns Knutson Major 

NOT VOTING—172. 
Ackerman Fisher Luce Sabath 
Andrews, Mit. tzgerald Lufkin Sanders, N. Y. 
Anthony Flood McAndrews Sanford 
Babka rear McArthur Saunders, Va. 
Buer Fuller, IU McClintic Scha: 
Rarkley Fuller, Mass McCulloch Scully 
Bell Gallagher MeGlennon Sells 
Bowers Gallivan McKenzie 
Brand Gandy McKiniry Shreve 
Uritten Ganly MeKinley 8 
Rrumbaugh Godwin, N. C. Laughlin, Nebr. Sinclair 
Burdick 8 e McPherson isson 
Burke al MacCrate Rlem 
Butler Goodwin, Ark. Madden Smith, III. 
Caldwell Seb Maher Smith, 
Cantril Graham, Pa. Mann Smithwick 
Carew Greene, Mass, Mason Snyder 
Chindblow fireene, Vt. Mays Steele 
(ark, Fla, Hamill Mead Stephens, Miss, 
Jasson Hamilton Merritt Stephens, Ohio 
Cole Harrison Montague Stevenson 
Collier Hull, lowa Mooney ess 
Costello Freland Moore, Pa. Strong, Pa. 
Crago Johnson, S. Dak. Moore, Va. Sullivan 
Enten 3 N. V. Moores, Ind wo 
Currie, Mich. Morin ‘Taylor, Ark. 
Davey Kalay, Mich. — 5 y — Ee Tenn. 
Dempsey Kendall on, Mo. —— 
Denison Kennedy, Iowa Nichols, ac. ‘ison 
Dent Kennedy, R. I. O'Connor Tinkham 
Dewalt Kettner Paige Upshaw 
Donovan 1088 ark valle 
Dooling LaGuardia Parker Vare 
Doughton Langley Peters Voigt 
Dran» Larsen Porter ard 
Dyer ro Rainey, H. T Watson, Va 
Eagle Lea, Calif. Ramsey Welling 
Elliott Lee, Ga. Rhodes aley 
Elisworth Leh'bach Riddick Wilson, In 
Emerson Lesher Riordan Winslow 
Esch Linthicum Robinson, N. C. ise 
Ferris Little Robsion, Ky. Woodyard 
Fields Lonergan Rowan ates 


So the motion to lay the appeal on the table was agree to, 


The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


McArRrTHEUR with Mr. Stsson. 
McPrerson with Mr. Masor. 
Paice with Mr, CALDWELL. 


„ Ramsey with Mr. Rouixsox of North Carolina. 
. SHREVE with Mr. MCANDREWS. 

Stuss of Ohio with Mr. BRAND. 

. Moores of Indiana with Mr. FIELDS. 

. Hamrox with Mr. McGrennon, 

. ACKERMAN with Mr. WISE. 

. SmINcLAR with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Stur with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. 

Suri of Ilinois with Mr. BRUMBAVGH. 

. Morts with Mr. FERRIS. 

. Mcrpery with Mr. BAGIE. 

. ANDREWS of Maryland with Mr. WHALEY. 

. Escu with Mr. 
. Frear with Mr. SABATH. 

. Taytor of Tennessee with Mr. O'CONNOR. 
. Newron of Missouri with Mr. 
. Parker with Mr. DOOLING. 

. ANTHONY with Mr. WELLING. 
Hur of lowa with Mr. McCLINTIC. 
„ LAGUARDIA with Mr. Lazaro. 

. LANGLEY with Mr, LARSEN. 

„ LeEnLBacu with Mr. KETTNER. 

. Lrrree with Mr. 
. Luce with Mr. HARRISON. 

. McKenzie with Mr. HAMILL. 

. MeKiI xx with Mr. Goobwix of Arkansas. 

. Bowers with Mr. Warsox of Virginia. 

. BURKE with Mr. Ursnaw. 

. Inet AND With Mr. McAxprews. 

. JOHNSON of South Dakota with Mr. Lonencan. 
r. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. LI x r meh. 

. Porter with Mr. DEWALT. 

„ Reopes with Mr. Davey. 

. Kearns with Mr. 
. SANDERS of New York with Mr. COLLIER. 

. Fun of Illinois with Mr. Rowan. 

. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. Henry F. RALNEY. 
. MCLAvGHLIN of Nebraska with Mr. GOLDFOGEE. 

„ MacCrare with Mr. Gopwry of North Carolina. 

. Mappen with Mr. Gantry. 


Saunpers of Virginia. 


Dovenhrox. 


Jounston of New York. 


CULLEN. 


. Mann with Mr. GANDY. 
GoopyKoontz with Mr. Park. 
BUTLER with Mr. STEELE. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM with Mr. 'Taytor of Arkansas. ° 
Mr. Core with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. Perers with Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Srixxss with Mr. BARKLEY, 
Mr. Srnoxd of Pennsylvania with Mr. BABKA. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. LESHER. 

Mr. THowPson with Mr. Nicnotrs of South Carolina, 
Mr, TINKHAM with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Warp with Mr. MEAD. 

Mr, WILSON of Illinois with Mr. GALLAGHER. 
. WINsLOw with Mr. FLOOD. 
Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. FITZGERALD. 
. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mays. 

Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts with Mr. MAHER. 
Mr, CostTELLO with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Craco with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 

Mr. Cunnm of Michigan with Mr. SMITHWICK. 
Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Smiru of New York. 
. Denison with Mr. Sus. 
Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. Lxx of Georgia. 
. Kress with Mr. Lea of California, 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. MCKINIRY, 
Mr. Sanrorp with Mr. CLARK of W 
. SELLS with Mr. Carew. 
Mr. Yates with Mr. RIORDAN. 
Mr. Mason with Mr. GALLIYAN. 
. Moorr of Pennsylvania with Mr. FISHER. 
. Dyer with Mr. SHERWOOD. 

. Esrerson with Mr. Scurry. 

Mr. Knursox (yes) with Mr. BELL (no). 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kaun (yes) with Mr. Dent (no). 

Mr. Extiort (yes) with Mr. Drane (no). 

Mr. Ronstox of Kentucky (yes) with Mr. Monracur (no). 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to withdraw my vote 
of “aye” and answer“ present,” as I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Georgia, Mr. BELL. 

Mr. DENISON, Mr. Speaker, I heard my name called, but I 
was in the lobby. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not entitled to vote. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I could not get here in time, but if 
I had been here I would have voted “ aye.” 

The vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Kizemx moves to recommit the bill to the committee with in- 
structions to report the same forthwith to the House, with the follow- 
ing amendment: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: That on and after the — following the 
passage of this act there shall be levied, coll and paid upon the 
articles named herein, when imported from any ign country into 
the United States or into art a its possessions, the rates of duties 
whieh are herein prescribed 

1. Magnesite, commercial "phe el caer crushed or ground, one-cighth 
of a cent per pound. 

„ calcined, dead burned, and grain, three-eighths of a 

“3. Magnesite brick, three-eighths of a cent per pound and 10 per 
cent ad valorem. 

“Sec. 2. That paragraph 539 of the tariff act of October 3, 1913, is 
hereby repealed; and that so much of paragraph 71 of said tariff ‘act 
and of any exis ng law. 9 parre of law as may be inconsistent with 
this act are hereby repealed 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Si: Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the motion to recommit on the ground that it effects 
changes in amendments adopted in Committee of the Whole 
and agreed to in the House. It is a way of attempting to get 
around amendments adopted in Committee of the Whole and 
agreed to by the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What authority has the gentleman got for 
his position? 

Mr. LONGWORTII. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman's wisdom? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right, the Chair would like to hear the 
gentieman’s reasons. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it would not have been in 
order for the gentleman to offer any amendment which would 
have changed in any manner 2 committee amendment, but by a 
subterfuge of striking out all after the enacting clause he seeks 
to do what he otherwise could not do legitimately. I make the 


The authority of a wise judgment, 


point of order that the gentleman's motion is out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Can the gentleman cite the Chair any 
authorities? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, section 948 of the Manual, 
page 522, holds that it is not in order to moye to recommit with 
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instructions to eliminate an amendment adopted by the House. 
That is exactly what the gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Krircurn] is seeking to do by this motion. The committee 
adopted an amendment placing a duty of one-half a cent a pound 

on magnesite ore. The gentleman by his motion attempts to 
reduce that duty and make another rate of duty. The effect is 
to amend a committee amendment, which is not in order, that 
amendment haying already been adopted by the House. The 
Chair will recall that the House has adopted all of the com- 
mittee amendments, which fixed a certain specific rate of duty 
in each one of these three paragraphs of the bill. It is a mere 
subterfuge to move to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
to change those rates of duty. The gentleman would not have 
the right to change the rate of duty in any one of these para- 
graphs. Therefore he has not the right to change them in all 
three. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I will say frankly to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortu] that the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrenry], when he moved to strike out the enact- 
ing clause, bad no desire whatever to claim and did not think it 
gave him any advantage. The gentleman simply adopted that 
method to get his different rates before the House. 

The object of a motion to recommit is clearly to give the 
minority of the House—the legislative minority and not the 
political minority—a chance affirmatively to go on record as to 
what they think this legislation should be, and if a motion to 
recommit does not permit that, then the motion is futile. I 
know the decision to which the gentleman has cited the Chair. 
That simply provides that you can not offer to strike out some 
amendment that the House has adopted, upon the theory that 
when the House had once acted on a matter there ought to be 
an end to it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman will coneede that the 
effect of the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina is to 
amend the committee amendments, the amendments already 
adopted by the House. 

Mr. CRISP. I will concede that the effect of the motion is 
to change the rates in this bill, and that is the only office of a 
motion to recommit. It is to give the minority the right affirma- 
tively to go on record as to their views. If the motion to recom- 
mit does not mean that, it is absolutely a useless motion. 

Mr. GARNER. And may I suggest to the gentleman that the 
difference in the rule that he suggests and the provision now 
before the House is this: It would not be in order to strike 
out an amendment that had been adopted by the House, but I 
know of no rule that would require one not to change that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the effect is precisely the same, 
whether you strike out and insert or whether you move to strike 
out all of the amendment and substitute. If one is not in order, 
the other is not. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the Chair will find the precedent 
cited by the gentleman from Ohio IMr. LonewortH] on page 
524 of the later edition of the Manual. It will be noted that in 
the motion to recommit the only changes made are in the rates 
which have been fixed in the bill, which have been adopted by 
the House. If the gentleman offered a motion to recommit and 
proposed in his motion to change those rates, it would clearly 
be out of order; and I submit that even if he offered a motion 
to strike out all of that enacting clanse and then reinserted all 
of the bill, which he does not seek to change, and only changes 
on the rates, that does not bring it without the provisions of the 
rule, and that is what the gentleman has done, as the gentle- 
man from Ohio has most clearly stated. The only changes in 
this bill which the gentleman from North Carolina seeks to 
make are changes in the rates fixed in the committee amend- 
ments which. have already been adopted by the House. The 
mere fact that he seeks to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and reinsert the provisions of the bill which he does not pro- 
pose to change, and then changes the rates that have already 
been adopted by the House in the form of committee amend- 
ments, clearly brings it within the ruling made by former 
Speaker CLank. If in his motion to strike out all after the 
enacting clause he had substituted an entirely different bill, the 
rule probably would not apply; but he has not done that. He 
simply seeks to change the amendments which have already 
been adopted by the House, and it would seem as though that 
would bring it within the rule that a motion to recommit can 
not be made to eliminate or modify amendments which have 
been acted upon and adopted by the House. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, let us see to what point the 
reasoning of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], 
if followed, would carry us. First, let us bear in mind that 
the motion to recommit is regarded as so sacred that it is 
one of the few things protected against the Committee on Rules 
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by the general rules of the House. It is expressly provided in 
the general rules of the House that the Committee on Rules 
may not bring in a resolution which will prevent one motion 
to recommit. Of course, the reason for that is to protect, as 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has so well expressed 
it, the minority of the House—that is, the legislature, not the 
political, minority—in its right te present a concrete, com- 
prehensive proposition of legislation. If the reasoning of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts be followed to its logical end, 
what is the result? Appropriation bills may be brought before 
the House, considered and amended in.Committee of the Whole, 
reported to the House with amendments, and those amendments 
adopted, and a motion would not be in order to recommit, re- 
ducing by a single cent one of the appropriations that have 
been made in any amendment to the bill as adopted by the 
House. If the Speaker should sustain this point of order, tke 
practical effect of that ruling would be to do by a parliamentary 
decision that which the Committee on Rules and the House 
itself can not do under the general rules of the House. It will 
practically destroy the efficacy of the motion to recommit with 
instructions, ; 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, let us see where the logic 
of the gentleman from Tennessee would lead us. It would lead 
us to the proposition that the well-settled rule that no amend- 
ment adopted in committee and afterwards adopted by the House 
can be changed 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT. As I remember the ruling of Mr. Speaker 
CLARK, the case was this: The amendment which was to be 
affected by the motion to recommit was one that had been 
adopted by the House. It was to be affected by striking out the 
amendment—destroying it, not modifying it, not changing it, 
but striking it out—and of course the House had had its oppor- 
tunity to do that when it voted upon the proposition. But to say 
that upon a revenue bill the minority of the House shall not have 
an opportunity to amend an amendment in one motion to recom- 
mit—oh, the gentleman surely does not propose to Insist upon 
that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I understand the gentleman to con- 
tend that you can on a motion to recommit amend an amend- 
ment, but you can not strike it out? 

Mr. GARRETT. Ido. You can not strike it out, because the 
House has already adopted it. That would be taking two bites 
at the cherry, but surely you may present in one motion to re- 
commit a germane proposition modifying that amendment. 
Otherwise the minority has no chance to make an aflirmative 
record. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The fact is simply this: The House has 
adopted three committee amendments to the bill, to wit, a com- 
mittee amendment in line 9, page 1; a committee amendment in 
line 11, page 1; and a committee amendment in lines 1 and 2, 
page 2. Now, clearly it would not be in order for the gentleman 
from North Carolina to move to recommit and offer to strike 
out or amend any one of those amendments. How, if that is the 
ease, can he by the subterfuge of moving to strike out all after 
the enacting clause make that in order which is clearly not in 
order under the rules? That would then leave us at u stage 
5 a committee amendment would be subject to change in the 

ouse. 

Mr. GARRETT. Committee 
change in the House 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not when adopted by the House. They 
are not changed in a motion to recommit after they have been 
adopted. 

Mr. GARRETT. After the House has once yoted an aniend- 
ment in you can not by subterfuge bring about a vote to strike 
it out. That is reasonable, that is logical, that is sensible; but 
in the previous question being ordered on the main proposition, 
surely it is in order to offer a germane motion to recommit. 

Mr. WALSH. Win the gentleman yield? How can this 
amendment of the gentleman from North Carolina be consirued 
except that it is to strike out an amendment and insert new 
rates? 

Mr. GARRETT. Because it is to strike out an amendment 
and insert different rates. That is the very point. 

Mr. WALSH. It is striking out amendments already adopted. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Precisely. 

Mr. GARRETT. It is striking out an amendment and in- 
serting a different concrete germane proposition. The insist- 
ence to which the gentlemen are holding destroys absolutely 
the motion to recommit with instructions and thereby present 
a tangible legislative proposition indicating the affirmative posi- 
tion of the minority. 


amendments are subject to 
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Mr. WALSH. If I understand the gentleman correctly, it is 
to the effect that instead of striking out all after the enacting 
clause the gentleman from North Carolina could have made his 
motion to recommit striking out one of these committee amend- 
ments and inserting new rates? 

Mr. GARRETT. I think that is true if he presented a tan- 
gible, germane, legislative preposition. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If that were true there would be no use 
in adopting the committee amendments in the House. 

Mr. GARRETT. But the gentleman must bear in mind that 
there can be only one motion to recommit. No matter of delay 
is involved. The House has never passed upon this proposition 
presented by the gentleman from North Carolina. The House 
has passed upon amendments, but it has never passed upon the 
legislation proposed in the motion to recommit, legislation ad- 
mittedly germane. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The amendments adopted in committee 
were adopted in the House thereafter, and now the gentleman 
seeks by a motion to recommit to do what he could not do on 
a motion previous to this time. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? We all agree, I 
apprehend, that the object of the motion to recommit is to 
give the minority a chance to go on record. Now, what is 
the practical effect if this motion is not in order? We are deal- 
ing now with the rights of the minority. The gentleman in 
charge of a bill when it is reported to thé House at once de- 
mands the previous question. The Speaker properly recognizes 
that gentleman. He demands the previous question. The 
minority has absolutely no chance to offer amendments be- 
cause the majority is going to adopt the previous question 
and the minority has absolutely no right, and the only chance 
that the minority has to put its legislative proposition before 
the House so as to get a record vote is on the motion to re- 
commit, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I wil. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman controvert this proposition, 
which arose, I think, when he was the honored parliamen- 
tarian—— 

Mr. CRISP. I am familiar with that decision. 

Mr. WALSH. That the House can not do indirectly, on a 
motion to recommit, that which it can not do by amendment, 
before engrossment and third reading? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not controvert it. I put that proposition 
in the Manual myself when I was clerk at the Speaker's table. 
I know what it is. The gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Martin, 
in the Committee of.the Whole offered an amendment striking 
out a certain part of a bill. When it went to the House there 
was a motion offered to recommit, striking out just exactly 
those words and did not substitute anything in lieu of them. 
It was too late to offer a motion to reconsider and Mr, Martin 
sought by indirection by a motion to recommit to do what he 
could not directly do, to strike out that amendment engrafted 
in the bill by the Committee of the Whole, and the Speaker 
held it was improper to do by indirection what could not be 
done directly. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what is trying to be done here. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is precisely what is trying to be 
done. 

The SPEAKER. Suppose the motion to recommit, instead 
of adopting the new bill, striking everything out after the enact- 
ing clause, simply struck out the amendments adopted by the 
committee, and the House inserted, as in the motion to recom- 
mit, one-tenth of 1 per cent, would the gentleman think that was 
In order? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the question of 
striking out all after the enacting clause has anything to do with 
this motion, and the gentleman from North Carolina—and I have 
talked to him privately—did not offer it for that purpose. He 
simply offered it because he thought it was an easier way to 
get his changed rates before the House, and we do not contend 
that the striking out of the enacting clause gives the motion 
any more rights than it would have if it simply proposed to 
change the rates. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman contends, then, though an 
amendment is adopted by. the committee and later adopted by 
the House, it is permissible by a motion to recommit to change 
the figures adopted in the amendment? 

Mr. CRISP. I do, and for this reason: All these rules have a 
reason to them. Now, notwithstanding what has been said in 
the press about the rules of the House, they are good rules if 
you understand them, and they have a reason. This decision 
that we haye is a good decision. There was a case where a 
person simply wanted to strike out something the committee 
had adopted and did not substitute anything else for it. 


Now, what is the object of this motion to recommit, Mr. 
Speaker? It is simply to give the House, or rather give the 
legislative minority, a chance to go on record as to their views, 
And, as I said a moment ago, the only possible way for the 
minority to get a chance is by this motion to recommit, and if 
you can not change the bill the motion amounts to nothing, for 
if we offered some amendment here that did not deal with rates 
it would properly be held not germane and be ruled out of order. 
And the only thing involved is rates, and it seems to me un- 
doubtedly that the legislative minority has a right to go on 
record through a motion to recommit on the question of changing 
the rates. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state, to save the time of the 
House, that it does not seem to the Chair it is of very great 
importance in immediate effect which way he rules now, and 
the Chair would like to state his ruling provisionally, so that it 
will not bind him in the future. It is a subject that is somewhat 
intricate, and he would like to look up all the rulings and con- 
sider the principles and results before he comes to a final de- 
cision. But it does seem to the Chair that technically the deci- 
sion which has been cited by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonewortH] covers this case and makes it out of order. On 
the other hand is the fact that a motion to recommit is in- 
tended to give the minority one chance to express fully their 
views so long as they are germane. And so it seems to the 
Chair that the general spirit and purpose of the motion ought to 
admit one like this. As the Chair says, the decisions cited seem 
to him very technical, but they do seem to him to be in the 
other direction; and therefore the Chair, to save time, over- 
rules the point of order, reserving the right not to be bound by 
it in the future, when he shall have had opportunity to thoroughly 
study the question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I want to go on 
record as calling the attention of the Chair to the fact tha. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. While a motion to recommit is of 
such high privilege in the House that even the Committee on 
Rules can not set aside that motion, a motion to recommit can 
only give the House an opportunity to go upon record on a matter 
that it has had no other opportunity to go on record upon. The 
House has had opportunity to go on record with every one of these 
rates. The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union passed upon them and sent them up to the House, and the 
House agreed to them one after another. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrcarn] could have demanded a separate 
vote on each one of these amendments. The demand was not 
made. Then the House voted to agree to every one of these 
amendments. We can not now refer these amendments in a 
motion to recommit, because it has just agreed to them, and it 
can not be called upon to substitute for the rates which have 
just been agreed to rates proposed in a motion to recommit. A 
motion to recommit is for the sole and only purpose of giving 
the House an opportunity to go on record on a matter it can not 
otherwise go on record upon. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the policy which he suggests would nullify the rule for 
recommital. Let us suppose a committee composed of two- 
thirds of the majority and one-third of the minority, as com- 
posed now, would decide that they would want to prevent the 
House of Representatives from going on record with reference 
to a proposition reported from their committee; the result 
would be that they would introduce a bill and to that bill they 
would provide certain amendments. These would be adopted 
by the majority of the Committee of the Whole, and when they 
came back to the House, under the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Ohio there would be no such thing as getting a 
record vote on the minority proposition. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But a separate vote could have 
been demanded on every one of these amendments, and the 
House could go on record on every one of them. 

Mr. GARNER. You might get a separate vote on each one 
of these amendments, but they might not be the amendments 
that the majority would like to go on record upon, and so it 
would be impossible to get a record vote on the issue that exists 
between the majority and the minority. I could take this rul- 
ing, and if it were sustained on the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loncworrn], it would be impossible 
to get a record vote for the minority and impossible for the 
minority to make a motion to recommit, because you could go 
into the original committee and report the bill with certain 
amendments, and therefore you could not entertain that motion 
to recommit, and therefore you could not fulfill the object of the 
institution of the motion to recommit, which was in order that 
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the two parties of the House of Representatives might squarely 
place their issue before the American people on a record vote. 
If you should adopt the policy you suggest here, you would 
deprive them of having that issue, and I would think the de- 
cision of the Chair was a wise one, whether we were in the 
majority or in the minority. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The motion to recommit can 
not commit the House to the folly of immediately recommiting 
a matter upon which it has just passed and upon which it has 
had an opportunity to have a record vote. That is exactly what 
is being done here. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KırcHIN] could have demanded a separate vote on each of these 
amendments, and could have had a record vote in the House, 
but he did not do so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina under 
the circumstances would have had no chance to put forward 
the rates which the minority wanted. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But even so, Mr. Speaker, the 
minority of the House, if it were opposed to the rates as they 
are, could record themselves on a record yote, and then it would 
be for the House to consider such a rate as might be agreeable 
to the House. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. 
question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. In this instance that the gentleman speaks 
of he would give an opportunity for a negative vote; but no- 
where, unless you have a motion to recommit, have you the 
right to obtain a positive vote, an affirmative vote. You have 
a right to vote against these rates, but no opportunity to vote 
for another rate; and the motion to recommit was intended to 
make an issue, I repeat, and give us an opportunity for an 
affirmative vote as to what we would like the law to be. [Ap- 
plause and cries of “ Regular order!“ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has stated 
with much force the argument, which to the Chair is perplex- 
ing. The House has had an opportunity to vote upon each one 
of these amendments. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair pardon me? 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair stated before, the Chair in- 
tends to look this subject up carefully, and before it shall arise 
again he will have had an opportunity to thoroughly determine 
upon it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I interrupt the Chair to say that 
not only is it true that both the committee and the Fouse has 
had a chance to vote upon these amendments, but also as to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina? 


Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 


Mr. GARNER. But that was in the Committee of the | 


Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The whole purpose of this motion to re- 
commit is to have a record vote upon the program of the 
minority. That is the main purpose of the motion to recom- 
mit, and while the decision has been cited—and the argument of 
the gentleman from Kansas does seem to the Chair to forcibly 
point in the direction a committee wishing to avoid allowing 
the minority to get a record yote could always ingeniously 
bring in a bill and perfect it by amendments, and then have 
those amendments adopted in the House, and thereby, accord- 
ing to this ruling, prevent the minority from ever bringing its 
program before the House, yet it seems to the Chair that 
thereby they would nullify the main purpose of the motion to 
recommit. So the Chair will provisionally decide that the point 
of order is not good. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman frém North Carolina de- 
mands the yeas and nays on the motion to recommit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. Those in 
favor of the motion to recommit will answer “ yea” when their 
names are called; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 117, nays 154, 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 156, as follows: 


YEAS—117. 

Alexander Bland, Va. Candler Davis, Tenn 
Almon Blanton Caraway Dickinson, Mo 
Ashbrook Booher Carss Dominick 

swell Box Carter Hohn to 

res 

Bankhead Brinson Clark, Mo Eagan 
Bee Buchanan Cleary Evans, Mont, 
Benson Burke Coady Ferris 
Black Byrnes, S. C. Connally Gard 
Blackmon Byrns, Tenn. Cooper Garner 
Bland, Mo. Campbell, Pa. Crisp Garrett 


etre 
Hud 178. — 

Hull, Tenn. 
Humphreys 


K 
Kelly, Pa, 


Anderson 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Bacharach 

Ba 


Benham 


Browning 
Burrougbs 
Campbell, Kans. 
Cannon 
Christopherson 
Copley 
Cram 


Dallinger 

rrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Denison 
3 Iowa 


Evans, Nev. 
Fairfield 
Fess 

Focht 
Fordney 


Ackerman 


Brumbaugh 
Burdick 
Butler 
Caldwell 
Cantril! 
Carew 
Chindblom 
Clark, Ela. 
Classon 
Cole 
Coliier 
Costello 
Crago 


Cullen 
Currie, Mich. 


Dooling 
Drane 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Emerson 
Esch 
Fields 


Kincheloe 


Padgett Taylor, Colo, 
Kitchin h Thomas 
Lanham ell ma 
Lankford Phelan Venable 
Lazaro Pou . Vinson. 
3 Laine J. W. Natron y 
Due I, J. W. atson, Va. 
McDuffie Rayburn Weaver 
McKeown Romjue Webb 
McLane ouse Welty 
Mansfiel Rubey Wiison, La. 
Minahan, N. J. Sanders, La Wilson, Pa. 
Moon Saunders, Va. wine 
Neely Sears W. Va. 
Nelson. Mo. Small right 
O'Connell Smithwick Young, Tex. 
Steagall 
Oliver Stedman 
Overstreet Sumners, ‘Tex. 
NAYS—154. 
Foster Kreider Reed, W. Va. 
Frear Lampert Ricketts 
Freeman Layton Rodenberg 
French „Calif. Rogers 
Garland Longworth Rose 
Glynn Lubring owe 
Good MeCulloch Sanders, Ind, 
Gould 11 tt 
Graham, III. Mekenz Siegel 
Green, lowa Mehaughiin, Mich Sinnott 
Greene, Vt. MacGregor Smith, Idaho 
riest Magee Smith, Mich. 
Hadley Mapes Snell 
Hardy, Colo. Martin Steenerson 
Haskell Michener Strong, Kans. 
u Miler Strong, Pa. 
Hawley Monahan, Wis. Summers, Wash, 
Hays Mondell Sweet 
Hernandez Moore, Ohio Temple 
Ilersey Morgan ‘Timberlake 
Hersman Mott Tincher 
lickey Mudd Towner 
Hicks Nelson, WIS. Treadway 
Hil Newton, Minn. Vestal 
Hoch Newton, Mo. Volstead 
Houghton Nichols, Mich. Walsh 
Hulings Nolan Walters 
Husted Ogden ason 
James Olney Watson, Pa. 
Jefferis Osborne Webster 
Johnson, S. Dak. Platt heeler 
Johnson, Wash. Purnell White, Kans, 
Jones, Pa. Radcliffe White, Me. 
uul Raker Williams 
Kearns Ramseyer W. Ind. 
King Randall, Calif. Young, N. Dak, 
Kinkaid Randall, Wis. inlman 
<leczka Reavis 
Kraus Reed, N. Y. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2,. 
Knutson Major 
NOT VOTING—156. 
Fisher MeArthur Sabath 
Fitzgerald McClintic Sanders, N, Y. 
Flood McGlennon Sanford 
Fuller, III. MeKiniry Schall 
Fuller, Mass. McKinle 7 Scully 
Gallagher McLaughlin, Nebr.Sells 
Gallivan McPherson Sherwood 
Gandy MaeCrate Shreve 
Ganly Madden Sims 
Goldfogle Maher Sinclair 
Goodall Mann Sisson 
Goodwin, Ark. Mason heed 4 
Goodykoontz Mays Smith, III 
Graham, Pa. Mead Smith, N. Y 
Greene, Mass. Merritt Snyder 
Hamill Montague Steele 
Hamilton Mooney Stephens, Miss. 
Harrison Moore, Pa. Stephens, Ohio 
Hull, Iowa Moore, Va. Stevenson 
Hutchinson Moeres, Ind. Stiness 
Ireland Morin Sullivan 
Johnston, N. Y. Murphy Swo 
Kahn Nicholls, S. C. Taylor, Ark. 
Kelley, Mich. O'Connor Taylor, Tenn. 
Kendall Palge Thompson 
Kennedy, lowa Par Tilson 
Kennedy, R. I. Parker Tinkham 
Kettner Peters Upshaw 
Kiess Porter Vaile 
LaGuardia Rainey, II. T. Vare 
Langley Ramsey Voigt 
Larsen Reber Ward 
Lee, Ga. Rhodes Welling 
Lehibach Riddick ‘haley 
Lesher Riordap Wilson, III 
Little Robinson. N. C. insh 
Luce Robsion, Ky. Wise 
Lufkin Rowan Woodyard 
McAndrews Rueker Yates 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs; 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Brarrren with Mr. BABKA. 


Mr. BURDICK with Mr. 
Mr. Crasson with Mr. Sirs. 


CULLEN. 


Mr. CURRIE of Michigan with Mr. Doventron, 
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Mr. KENDALL with Mr. MCKINIRY. 

Mr. Lurxin with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. Mnnrrr with Mr. Mays. 

Mr. TILSox with Mr. RUCKER. 

Mr. Vorer with Mr.. UPSHAW., 

On this vote: 

Mr. Drane (for) with Mr. Erxiorr (against). 

Mr, Montacvur (for) with Mr. Rosston of Kentucky (against). 

Mr. Bett (for) with Mr. Knurson (against). 

Mr. Dent (for) with Mr. Kaun (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it, the ayes had it, and the bill was 
passed. f 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, one minute. 
sion on the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair the gentleman 
is entitled to recognition. The Chair did not suppose there 
was to be another vote. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There was so much confusion that I did 
not understand the statement of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. . 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 154, nays 113, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 160, as follows: 


I want a divi- 


NOT VOTING—160. 


Ackerman Fields Lee, Ga. Rhodes 
Andrews, Md Fisher Lehlbach Riddick 
Anthony Fitzgerald her Riordan 
Babka Flood Little Robinson, N. C. 
Barkley Fuller, III. Luce Robsion, Ky. 
11 Fuller, Mass. Lufkin Rowan 
Benson Gallagher McAndrews Sabath 
Bowers Gallivan McArthur Sanders, N, Y. 
Brand Gandy McClintic Schall 
Britten Ganly McGlennon Seully 
Brumbaugh Godwin, N. C. Mekiniry lls 
Burdick Goldfogle McKinle: Sherwood 
Butler Good McLaughlin, Nebr.Shreve 
Caldwell Goodall MePherson Sinclair 
Cantril Goodwin, Ark. MacCrate Sisson 
Carew Goodykoontz Madden Siem 
Carss raham, Pa Maher Smal 
Chindblom Greene, Mass. Mann Smith, III. 
Clark, Fla. Hamill Mason Smith, N. X. 
Classon Hamilton Mays nyder 
Cole Harrison - Mead Steele 
Collier Hersey ~ Merritt Stephens, Miss, 
Costello Holland Mondell Stephen, Ohio 
Crago Houghton Montague Stin 
Cullen Howard Looney Sullivan 
Currie, Mich Hulings Moore, Pa. Swope 
vey Hull, lowa Moores, Ind Taylor, Ark. 
Dempsey Hutchinson Morin Taylor, Tenn. 
Dent reland urphy Thompson 
Dewalt Johnston, N. Y. Nichol's, S. C. Tilson 
Donovan Kahn O'Connor Tinkham 
Herena j Kelley, Mich. Paige Upshaw 
Doughton Kendall Par Vaile 
Drane Kennedy, Tow Parker Vare 
Dunbar Kennedy, R. I eters Ward 
Dyer Kettner Porter wane 
Eliott Kiess Rainey, II. T. Whale 
Ellsworth LaGuardia msey Wilson, m. 
Emerson Langley Reavis Wise 
Evans, Ney. rsen Reber Woodyard 


YEAS—154. 
Anderson Fordney Lea, Calif. Rowe 
Andrews, Nebr. Foster Longworth Sanders, Ind 
Bacharach Frear Luhring Sanfo: 
Baer Freeman McCul loch tt 
Barbour French 8 i d 
Be Garland McKen Sinn 
Benham Glynn MeLaughiin, Mich Smith, "idaho 
Bland, Ind. Goul MacGregor Sm lich, 
oles Graham, III. Magee Snell 
Brooks, III Green, Iowa Mapes Steenerson 
Brooks, Pa. reene, Vt. Martin Strong, Kans. 
Browne Griest Michener Strong, Pa 
Browning Hadley Miller Summers, Wash, 
Burroughs Hardy, Colo, Monahan, Wis, Sweet 
Campbell, Kans. Haskell Moore, Ohio Taylor, Colo, 
Campbell, Pa, Haugen Morgan Temple 
Cannon Hawley fott ‘Timberlake 
Christopherson Hays Mudd ‘Tincher 
Copley Hernandez Nelson, Wis. ‘Towner 
Cramton Hersman Newton, ion. ‘Treadway 
Crowther Hickey dewton, Vestal 
Curry, Calif. Hicks Nichols, Mich, Voigt 
le Hill olan Volstead 
Dallinger Hoch Ogden Walsh 
w Tusted Olney Walters 
Davis, Minn. James Osborne Wason 
Denison Jefferis latt Watson, Pa 
Dickinson, Iowa Johnson, S. Dak. Purnell Webster 
well Johnson, Wash, Radcliffe Wheeler 
nn Jones, Pa. er White, Kans 
Echols Juul Ramseyer White, Me. 
Edmonds Kearns Randall, Calif, Williams 
Elston K Randall, Wis. Winslow 
Esch Kinkaid Reed, N. Y. Woodi Ind. 
Evans, Mont. Kleczka eed, W. Va 
Evans, Nebr. Kraus Ricketts For N. Dak. 
Fairfield Kreider Rodenberg Zihiman 
Fess Lampert Rogers 
Focht Layton Rose 
f NAYS—113. 
Alexander Cri Kitchin Rubey 
mon Davis, Tenn Lanham Rucker 
Ashbrook Dickinson, Mo. Lankford Sanders, La 
Aswell Dominick Lazaro Saunders, Va. 
Ayres Doremus Linthicum Sears 
Bankhead Dupré Lonergan Sims 
Bee Eagan Mebume Smithwick 
Black Eagle McKeown Steagall 
Blackmon Ferris McLane Stedman 
Bland, Mo, Gard Mansfeld Stevenson 
Bland, Va, Garner Minahan, N. J, Sumners, Tex. 
Blanton Garrett Moon Thomas 
Booher Griffin Moore, Va. 
Box Hardy, Tex. eely Venable 
Briggs Hastings Nelson, Mo. Vinson 
Brinson Hayden O'Connell Watkins 
Buchanan Heflin Oldfield Watson, Va 
Burke Huddleston Oliver Weaver 
Byrnes, S. C. Hu th Overstreet Webb 
Byrns, ‘Tenn Hull, Tenn. Padgett Welty 
Candler Humphrey s Parrish Wilson, La. 
Caraway Igoe Pell Wilson, Pa. 
Carter Jacoway Phelan Wingo 
Case: Johnson, K. Pou is, Va 
Clark, Mo. Johnson, M uin Wright 
Cleary Jones, Tex. iney, J. W. Young, Tex. 
Coady Keller Rayburn 
Connally Kelly, Pa. Romjue 
per Kincheloe Rouse 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Major 


Knutson 


So the bill was passed. 

The following additional pairs were ARONNE 

On this vote: 

Mr. KNUTSON (for) with Mr. BELL (against). 

Mr. Kaun (for) with Mr. Denr (against). 

Mr. Erorr (for) with Mr. Drange (against). 

Mr. Rogston of Kentucky (for) with Mr. 
(against). 

Mr. Hurcurnson (for) with Mr. Carss (against). 

Mr, Hovucuton (for) with Mr. Horano (against). 

Mr. Snyper (for) with Mr. Benson (against). 

Mr. Monvett (for) with Mr. Smarr (against). 

Mr. BRITTEN (for) with Mr. CLARK of Florida (against). 

Mr. Reavis (for) with Mr. Howarp (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Forpnry, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend and revise my remarks that I made this afternoon in the 
RECORD. r 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 


PROHIBITION OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 


Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference re- 
port upon the bill (H. R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating bev- 
erages and to regulate the manufacture, production, use, and 
sale of high-proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, and 
to insure an ample supply of alcohol and promote its use in 
scientific research and in development of fuel, dye, and other 
lawful industries, for printing under the rules. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Minnesota presents a 
conference report for printing under the rules. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER, LAMAR COUNTY, TEX, 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 8986) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to construct a 
bridge and approaches thereto across Red River, near Arthur 
City, Lamar County, Tex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the urgency for taking this matter up at this time? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, plans are ready for the construc- 
tion of the bridge and the company is very anxious to make the 
contracts. The matter is very urgent, that they be able to do 
so during the present month of October. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I shall not do so—I would suggest to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that if he had ever attempted to cross the Red 
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River without a bridge, he would never raise any objection to 
building a bridge across it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Paris-Hugo Bridge Co., a corporation, and its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across Red River from a point on its south bank, north of and 
near Arthur City, in Lamar County, Tex., to a point immediately north 
of said beginning and located in Choctaw County, Okla., in accordan 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

SEc. 1 That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
reserved, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 5, ge 1, after the word “ operate,” insert the werds “at a 
point suitable to navigation interests.’ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Brack, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr, Donovan, for three days, owing to death in family. 

‘To Mr. Drang, for to-day, on account of important business. 

To Mr. ANprEws of Maryland, for one week, on account of 
illness. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated 
below: 

S. 495. An act for the relief of Walston H. Brown, sole 
surviving partner of the firm of Brown, Howard & Co., and of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. ; 

S. 2300. An act for the relief of the estate of Henry A. V. 
Post; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to readmit Frances Sco- 
ville-Mumm to the character and privileges of a citizen of the 
United States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. DALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of my 
speech a few days ago, Cardinal Mercier. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
20 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wed- 


nesday, October 8, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, report on preliminary examination of San Bernard River, 
Tex. (H. Doc. No, 259), was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VESTAL, from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9755) to estab- 
lish standard of weights and nieasures for the following wheat- 
mill and corn-mill products, namely, flour, hominy, grits, and 
meals, and all commercial feeding stuffs, and for other purposes, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by. a report 
(No, 359), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


ce |- 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. ROMJUE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6522) for the relief of F. M. Bartield, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 354), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 822) for the relief of James W. Cross, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 355), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. MacCRATE, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6881) for the relief of Joseph A. 
McCarthy, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 356), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. ROMJUE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 728) for the relief of the Buffalo River 
Zine Mining Co., reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 357), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GLYNN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2740) for the relief of Maude H. 
Mosher, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 358), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 80) to correct 
an error in the wording of the appropriation of $71,000 made 
in the act approved July 9, 1918, and to authorize the Secretary 
of War to pay said sum to respective parties entitled thereto, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 361), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. i 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOMINICK; A bill (H. R. 9776) for the purchase of 
a site for and the erection of a post-office building, court- 
house, and other Government offices at Anderson, S. C.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9777) for the purchase of a site for and 
the erection of a post-office building, courthouse, and other 
Government offices at Greenwood, S. C.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, ; 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 9778) to provide for the es- 
tablishment, operation, and maintenance of foreign-trade zones 
in ports of entry of the United States, to expedite and encour- 
age foreign commerce, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill. (H. R. 9779) provid- 
ing for the deportation of aliens who evaded military service 
and that aliens admitted to the United States shall take the 
necessary steps to become citizens of the United States; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 9780) to provide 
for the payment for certain lands within the former Flathead 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana; to the Committee 
cn the Public Lands. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 9781) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal 
laws of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 9782) to regulate further 
the entry of aliens into the United States; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. GOOD; A bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a national bud- 
get system and an independent audit of Government accounts, 
and for other purposes; to the Select Committee on the Budget. 

Also, a resolution (H. Res. 324) to provide changes in the 
rules of the House in connection with the establishment of a 
national budget; to the Select Committee on the Budget. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 9784) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hannah M. Clark; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. ASHBROOK: 


A bill (H. R. 9785) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Orlando Markler; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 9786) granting an increase 
of pension to William Strang; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 9787) granting a pension to 
Hugh McGinty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R, 9788) for the relief of Eugene 
K. Stoudenmire; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9789) granting a pension to 
Theodore A. Melter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 9790) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Rankin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. A bill (H. R. 9791) grant- 
ing a pension to Emma Park; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 9792) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Morrison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9793) granting an increase 
ef pension to Mary E. Peake; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 9794) for the relief of 
Wendell Phillips Lodge, No. 365, Knights of Pythias; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 9795) granting an increase 
of pension to Frederick Mistel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9796) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 9797) granting a pension to 
Ella Merrick ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9798) granting a pension to Marinda May- 
nard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9799) granting an 
increase of pension to Samuel March; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 9800) granting an increase 
of pension to Amos Carlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9801) for the relief 
of J. G. Speicher; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Petition of Hon. William D. 
Stephens, governor of California, favoring an increase in pay 
of commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Public Health Service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of St. Louis Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Evangelical Social Center, St. Louis County Wel- 
fare Association, Boyle Memorial Center, Shapleigh Hardware 
Co., the Federation of Jewish Charities, St. Louis Provident 
Association, St. Louis Children’s Aid Society, Jewish Educa- 
tional and Charitable Association, and Big Brother Organiza- 
tion, all of St. Louis, Mọ., favoring the passage of Senate bill 
2260 and House bill 2286; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
and Helpers, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of House 
bill 3159; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of Nebraska: Petition of John Rooney Post, 
No. 55, American Legion, of Pender, Nebr., favoring one year’s 
additional pay for soldiers, sailors, and marines who partici- 
pated in the late war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of C. W. Murhey, of Columbus, 
Ohio, favoring the enactment of a Federal law that will establish 
motor-car, motor-truck, bicycle, and motor-cycle thefts as a 
Federal offense; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULINGS: Petition of sundry citizens of Sharon, Pa., 
protesting against the passage of the Smith-Towner educational 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

Aiso, petition of Branch No. 1, New York National Association 
of United States Civil Service Employees, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring an increase in salaries of at least 40 per cent; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Post No. 17, American Legion, 
Iron River, Mich., regarding alleged unnecessary wrongs inflicted 
on members of the American Expeditionary Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of sundry soldiers of Old 
Central High School, Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the bill authorizing 


an extra pay to soldiers in the form of $30 a month for the period 
of service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of ee Elma Branch of the Dairyman’s League 
(Inc.), of Elma, N. Y., favoring the amendment to the anti- 
trust law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, protesting against the Fess bill, House 
bill 4438; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Atlas-Imperial Engine Co., of 
Oakland, Calif.; Royal Packing Co., of Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and Retail Furniture Association, of California, protesting 
against the cost-mark bill, which provides for the placing of the 
cost mark on all merchandise offered for sale; to the Committes 
on Agricuiture. 

Also, letter from the Denny Bar Co. aud the Alpha Hardware 
and Supply Co., of Nevada City, Calif., protesting against Seu- 
ate bill No. 2896; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, October &, 1919. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee in the consciousness of 
our interdependence, and lift up our hearts to the Father of us 
all, and ask Thy guidance and blessing. Give us the spirit of 
sonship that we may know all the qualities of life and char- 
acter that make, refine, and purify the social and political life 
of the world. May we follow after God's great thought of the 
Unity of life that is in Christ Jesus. We ask it for Christ's sake. 
Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed-“ 
ings of yesterday, when, on request of Mr. Curtts and by unan- 
imous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

DEVELOPMENT OF UNUSED LANDS (S. DOC. NO. 124). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report upon the development of the 
unused lands of the country. The communication only will be 
printed and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of War, submitting a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation in the sum of $137,000 required for support of 
the Mountain Branch, National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, at Johnson City, Tenn., for the fiscal year 1920 (S. 
Doc. No. 122), which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation in the sum of $15,000 required by the 
Office of the Treasurer of the United States for examiners of 
checks (S. Doc. No. 123), which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order to save the time of 
the day by having morning business attended to when morning 
business is called, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen Lenroot Pomerene 
Ball Gay Poin, Robinson 
Bankhead Gerry McCormick Sheppard 
Beckham Gore McKellar Sherman 
Borah Gronna McNary Simmons 
Brandegee ale Moses Smith, Ariz, 
Calder Harding Myers Smith, Ga. 
Capper Harris Nelson Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Harrison New Smoot 

Colt Hitchcock Newberry Spencer 
Cul Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sterling 
Cummins Jones, Wash Nugent ‘Townsend 
Curtis Overman Trammell 
Dial Kendrick en Underwood 
Dillingham Kenyon Wadsworth 
Elkins Keyes Pen Walsh, rte 
Fernald King Phelan Watson 

Fletcher Kirby Pittman Williams 
France La Follette Poindexter Wolcott 


1919. 


Mr. PITTMAN. The junior Senator 
Henperson]} is absent on important business. He has a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. MCCORMICK]. 
I ask that this notice may stand for the day. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Preps] are engaged in a committee hearing. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Virginia 
IMr. Swanson] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SurrH] and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonxsox! 
are detained by illness in their families. The Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Surerps], and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
are detained on ofticial business. 

Mr. GAY. The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] is detained from the Senate by illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators have an- 
swered io the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE MOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7478) to amend 
sections 5200 nnd 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as amended by the acts of June 22, 1906, and September 
24. 1918. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
hill (H. R. 3218) to provide revenue for the Government and 
to establish and maintain the production of magnesite ores and 
manufacturers thereof in the United States, in which it re- 
guested the concurrence of the Senate. 


CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, T ask unanimous con- 
rent to have the Secretary read a brief newspaper dispatch from 
Vladivostok. 

The VICE 
hears none, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


“VLADIVOSTOK POINTS TO Duty ov ALLIgs—COMMITTER OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE WANTS CLEAR EXPLANATION OF POLICY REGARDING RUSSIA. 


“ OMSK, Thursday, September 25. 


“The central committee of national defense in Vladivostok 
nas issued an open letter to the leaders of all political parties 
in the United States, England, and France, declaring it the 
duty of the Allies to publish a clear explanation of their policy, 
showing their opposition to Bolshevism and their sympathy 
with the movement for the regeneration of Russia. In the let- 
ter it ts stated, ‘in the Far East the American military authori- 
ties declared that they considered the Bolshevist band a de 
facto government of Russia.’ 


“f SUBSTANCE OF THE LETTER. 


“The Iter declares that the action of the peace conference 
jn inviting the Bolsheviki to the proposed conference at Prinkipo 
on equal terms with ‘the representatives of loyal and patriotic 
Russia’ was a serious blow to the cause of anti-Bolshevism in 
Russia, and that the peace conference, without listening to the 
Russian representatives, has approved various separatist tend- 
encies aiming at the dismemberment of Russia. The peace 
conference, it is declared, treats Russia not as an ally but as a 
zonquered country. 


“ SAYS CONFIDENCE is SHAKEN. 


„Russia's confidence in her allies, it is added, has been shaken 
by the above events, by the French abandonment of Odessa 
without any visible cause,’ by the interference of the Allies 
fn Russia's internal affairs, by the disintegration of the economic 
and financial life of the country, and by the humiliation to 
which the patriotic feelings of Russia are constantly subjected. 

“For this reason a clear deciaration of policy is considered 
necessary.” 


PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


STATEMENT BY EX-PRESIDENT TAFT. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rxconp a statement by ex-President Taft 
appearing in the Washington Post of this date. Mr. Taft in the 
statement makes comment upon the speech delivered by Mr. 

- Hoover at Palo Alto, Calif., a few days ago. That speech, I 
understand, was printed in the Recorp by request of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock]. I think this statement 
will be of interest to Senators. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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from Nevada [Mr. Tarr Says HOOVER'S PLEA ror 4 LEAGUE OF Nations DESERVES CON- 


SIDERATION—NO ONE Kxows More or EUROPEAN SITUATION THAN 
CALIFORNIAN, AND His VIEW OF ERIL INVOLVED IN REJECTION OF 
Pact Is CONVINCING, FORMER PRESIDENT HOLDS. 


[By William Howard Taft.] 

Herbert Hoover is one of the foremost figures of this war. 
He began as the head of the Belgian relief movement, took 
charge of our Food Administration, and then became the chief 
executive of the efforts to relieve the starving peoples of the 
world after the armistice. 

“No one knows more of the actual European situation than 
he does. He has had to reckon with the political and military 
and economic situation of every country of Europe in the field 
of the late war. He has not been in the peace commissions, but 
he has been where he could and must follow the negotiations 
and where he was constantly consulted by the participants in 
the Paris council. 

MAN OF WIDE EXPERIENCE. 

“ Hoover is not an academic idealist. He is a plain, modest 
man of affairs and wide European business experience. He is a 
patriotie American who, during the five years of this war, has 
given all ef his time and energy to the cause of the world and to 
that of his country without compensation in a field new and 
unworked, but of critical importance in the struggle. Tle has 
been a pioneer. He has shown the genius of invention and or- 
ganization to meet a new emergency. 

“From such a man the speech he delivered at his home in 
Palo Alto, under the eaves of his alma mater, Stanford Univer- 
sity, in favor of the treaty and league, deserves the earnest con- 
sideration of Americans struggling to reach a just conclusion 
as to the issues now being discussed in the Senate. Though Mr. 
Hoover has had no training as a speaker or writer, when he 
has anything to say he develops a clearness and force of stute- 
ment and a trenchant style that make it a great satisfaction to 
read his words. 

POINTS OUT PERI IN EUROPE, 

Mr. Hoover makes clear that we have been foremost in cre- 
ating a number of independent States in the field of war, whose 
lives as nations depend on a league of nations of which our conn- 
try must be a member. If we stay out of it and do not bear our 
part, and by doing so fail to strengthen the weakening morale of 
our allies and our infant nations, there is every danger that the 
condition of Europe will degenerate into that which prevailed in 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

Ile points out that such a state of things in Europe will, of 
course, affect us seriously on the material side, and that ulti- 
mately we shall be drawn in again. He says that for good or 
ill we are entangled, and the only question is whether we shall 
join in this effort, which the league is, to restore law and order 
in Europe and Asia, or whether we shall hold aloof while chaos 
and anarchy become worse confounded, and then act with all 
the additional burden and expense the delay will entail. 

His speech should be printed and sent far and wide as from 
one who knows, with the hope that it may open the eyes and 
widen the vision of those who do not seem to realize that we 
are the greatest and most powerful Nation in the world, and so, 
whether we will or not, are charged with responsibilities which 
sooner or later we shall have to meet, and which the quicker we 
assume the more easily we shall successfully discharge.” 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a telegram from U. S. S. Tampa Post, 
of the American Legion, of Tampa, Fla., which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


Tamrs, FLA., October 7, 1919. 
Hon. Dyxcax U. FLETCHER, $ 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
The U. S. S. Tampa Post, of the American Legion, last night passed 
resolution indorsing league of nations and treaty without reservations 
or amendment, We urge you to support these measures, 


E. B. Priest, Post Commander. 


Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions from citizens of Hardins- 
burg, Ky., and as they are very brief I should be glad if they 
could be printed in the Record without reading, with the signa. 
tures attached, as they are few in number. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HARDINSBURG, Ky, October 4, 1919. 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The League to Enforce Peace is flooding this section 
of the country with“ form" telegrams to be sent to the Members 
of the Senate. 3 
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There are in Kentucky 200,000 100 per cent Americans who 
are without representation in the United States Senate. We 
therefore appeal to you as the spokesman of Americanism that 
you do not fail to stand firmly against the league unless it be 
accepted with the reservations proposed. 

We oppose the league in any form, but would be willing for it 
to be adopted, provided the reservations are made a part of the 
resolution of adoption, 4 

W. Sherman Ball, county attorney of Breckinridge 
County; A. T. Beard, county court clerk; P. M. 
Basham, clerk of the circuit court; J. Raleigh 
Meador, superintendent of county schools ; Her- 
bert Hall, deputy county clerk; J. B. Carman, 
sheriff Breckinridge County; S. B. Payne, 
judge Breckinridge County court; D. D. 
Dowell, cashier Bank of Hardinsburg & 
Trust Co.; J. M. Crunes, assistant cashier 
Farmers Bank & Trust Co.; Harry T. Bates, 
deputy tax commissioner; H. M. Beard, farmer 
and tobacconist ; Geo. E. Bess, manager Trust 
Department Bank of Hardinsburg & Trust 
Co.;: Allen R. Kincheloe, attorney; W. A. 
Meador, sergeant, A. E. F. 

THE BULGARIAN TREATY. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record a summary of the Bulgarian treaty which appeared in 
the London ‘Times of September 20. I will not ask to have it 
printed as a public document, as it is only a summary, but I 
have not seen it printed in this country, and I think it may be 
of interest. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Massachusetts permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know whether or not in that 
treaty Thrace was divided and any portion of it given to Bul- 
garia? 

Mr. LODGE. I have not read the summary of the treaty; I 
have only just received it from the Library. It is a photostat 
copy of the London Times summary. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the London Times, Sept. 20, 1919.] 
“THE BULGARIAN TREATY—THRACIAN SEABOARD Lost. 

“ We print below the official summary of the draft treaty of 
peace handed to the Bulgarian peace delegates in Paris yester- 
day. It is arranged on the same plan as the draft treaty with 
Austria, the summary of which was published in the ‘Times of 
June 3, while the text of the material reserved clauses from the 
final treaty was published in the Times of September 4. The 
following parts of the Bulgarian treaty are identical with the 
draft Austrian treaty: 

* Preamble. 

“Part L—Covenant of the league of nations. 

“Part VI.—Penalties. 

“ Part X.—Aerial navigation. 

“Part XII.—Labor convention. 

Part II. 
Tu FUTURE FRONTIERS OF BULGARIA. 

“ On the North, the frontier with Rumania remains unchanged. 

“ On the West, the frontier with the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
for the most part follows the line of the old frontier with Serbia. 
Small portions of territory are ceded to the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, of which the most important is the town of Strumnitza 
and the surrounding district. 

“A modification is introduced into the southern frontier with 
territories to be subsequently attributed by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers and the new boundary follows a line 
which may be drawn roughly from a point about eight miles 
south-west of Bashmakli to Kilkik, passing close to Ardabashi 
and Daridere, which remain in Bulgarian territory and crossing 
the Kartal Dagh and the Tokatjik Dagh. - 

“ On the South-East line a slight modification taking in a small 
piece of Turkish territory north-west of Mustafa Pasha is intro- 
duced. The Black Sea forms as before the Eastern frontier. 

“ Part III. 
“ POLITICAL CLAUSES. 

“Section 1.—Serb-Croat-Slovene State.—Bulgaria recognizes 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State and renounces in favour of that 
State all rights and title over the territories of the Bulgarian 
Monarchy situated outside the frontiers of Bulgaria, as defined 
by the present Treaty or by any Treaties concluded for the pur- 
pose of completing the present settlement. A Commission, con- 
sisting of seven members, five of whom shall be nominated by the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers, one by the Serb-Croat- 


Slovene State, and one by Bulgaria, shall be constituted within 
15 days of the coming into force of the present Treaty to trace on 
the spot the frontier line. Bulgarian nationals who became resi- 
dent in the territories assigned to the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
after January 1, 1910, will require a permit from the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State to acquire Serb-Croat-Slovene nationality. All 
other Bulgarian nationals resident in those territories will ac- 
quire Serb-Croat-Slovene nationality ipso facto and lose their 
Bulgarian nationality. 

Section 2.—Greece.—Bulgaria renounces in favour of Greece 
all rights and titles over the territories of the Bulgarian Mon- 
archy situated outside the frontiers of Bulgaria as laid down in 
the sections dealing with frontiers and recognized by the present 
Treaty as forming part of Greece. Bulgarian nationals habitu- 
ally resident in the territories assigned to Greece in accordance 
with the present Treaty will obtain Greek nationality ipso facto 
and will lose their Bulgarian nationality. They will, however, 
be entitled within a period of two years from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, if over 18 years of age, to opt for 
Bulgarian nationality, a similar privilege being accorded to 
Greeks over 18 years of age who are Bulgarian nationals habitu- 
ally resident in Bulgaria who may wish to opt for Greek na- 
tionality. ‘The proportion and nature of the financial obligations 
of Bulgaria which Greece will assume on account of the territory 
placed under her sovereignty will be determined in accordance 
with the financial clauses of the present Treaty. 

Section 3—Thrace.—Bulgaria renounces in favour of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers all rights and title 
over the territories in Thrace which used to belong to the Bul- 
garian Monarchy and which being situated outside the new 
frontiers of Bulgaria have not at present been assigned to any 
State. Bulgaria undertakes to accept whatever settlement may 
be made by the Principal Allied and Associated Power in 
regard to these territories and the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers undertake, on the other hand, to ensure economic 
outlets for Bulgaria to the Aegean Sea under the conditions 
which will be fixed at a later date. 

“Section 4.—Protection of Minorities—The provisions for 
the protection of minorities reproduce exactly those laid down 
in the Austrian Treaty, adding the proviso that all persons 
not nationals of any other State habitually resident in Bulgaria 
at the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty, as 
well as all persons born in Bulgaria who are not born nationals 
of another State, ipso facto become Bulgarian nationals. 

“ Section 5.—General Provisions.—Bulgaria undertakes to 
recognize all Treaties or agreements which may be entered 
into by the Allied and Associated Powers with States now ex- 
isting or coming into existence in future in the whole or part 
of the former Empire of Russia as it existed on August 1, 
1914, and to recognize the frontiers of any such States as de- 
termined therein. 

“Bulgaria accepts definitely the abrogation of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaties and of all Treaties, Conventions, and Agree- 
ments entered into by her with the Maximalist Government in 
Russia. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers formally reserve the 
rights of Russia to obtain from Bulgaria restitution and repa- 
ration based on the principles of the present Treaty. Bul- 
garia undertakes to recognize the Treaties of Peace and addi- 
tional Conventions which have been or may be concluded by 
the Allied and Associated Powers with the Powers who fought 
on the side of Bulgaria. 

“Bulgaria declares that she recognizes the Protectorate pro- 
claimed over Egypt by Great Britain on December 18, 1914, 
and that she will make no claim on behalf of herself or her 
nationals to the benefits or immunities derived from the régime 
of the capitulations in Egypt regarding all Treaties, agree- 
ments, arrangements, and contracts concluded by Bulgaria with 
Egypt as abrogated as from October 11, 1915. 

“ Bulgaria declares that she recognizes the French Protec- 
torate in Morocco, and that she will make no claim on behalf 
of herself or her nationals to the benefits or immunities de- 
rived from the régime of the capitulations in Morocco regard- 
ing all Treaties, agreements, arrangements, and contracts con- 
cluded by Bulgaria with Morocco as abrogated as from October 
11, 1915. 

$ “ Part IV. 
“ MILITARY, NAVAL, AND AIR CLAUSES. 
„ MILITARY CLAUSES. 

“The military terms fix the total number of effectives of the 
Bulgarian Army, the sole function of which shall be to maine 
tain internal order and control frontiers, at 20,000, including 
officers, and it is provided that there will be no other military 
forces raised outside this figure. This army shall be recruited 
both as regards officers and men on a voluntary basis; in the 
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case of officers (who shall not be retired before the age of 40), 
for not less than 20 years’ service, and in the case of non- 
commissioned officers and men, for not less than 12 years’ 
service. The number of Customs, forestry, or police officials 
shall be fixed by a military Inter-Allied Commission of Control, 
and in no case shall the number of these officials who are 
. armed with rifles exceed 10,000, so that the total number of 
rifles in use in Bulgaria shal! not exceed 30,000. à 

“The proportion of officers, including personnel, staffs, and 
special services, shall not exceed one-twentieth of the total effec- 
tives with the colours, and that of non-commissioned officers 
shall not exceed one-fifteenth of the total effectives with the 
colours. The effectives of units shall be compulsorily fixed be- 
tween the maximum and minimum figures laid down in the 
Treaty. A 

On the expiration of three months of the coming into force of 
the present Treaty, there must only exist in Bulgaria one mili- 
tary school for the sole purpose of the recruitment of officers for 
the authorized units. The number of students admitted to in- 
struction in the school shall be strictly in proportion to the va- 
cancies to be filled in the officer cadres, and both cadres and 
students shall be reckoned as part of the effectives of the Bul- 
garian Army. 

“Within three months of the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, the Bulgarian Government shall deposit in places noti- 
fied by the Allied and Associated Powers any surplus of arma- 
ment and munitions exceeding the figures fixed per thousand men 
in the present Treaty, and no other stock, depot, or reserve of 
munitions shall be formed. The number and calibre of guns 
constituting the fixed normal armament of fortified places exist- 
ing at present in Bulgaria shall constitute the maximum amount 
which may not be exceeded. Within three months of the coming 
into force of the present Treaty, the maximum stock of ammuni- 
tion for these guns will be reduced to and maintained at the 
rates of 1,500 rounds per gun of the calibre of 105 mm. and 
under, and 500 rounds per gun of higher calibre. 

“No new fortifications shall be constructed in Bulgaria. No 
poisonous gas or liquid fire shall be manufactured or imported, 
nor any tanks nor armoured cars, and within three months of the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, all arms, munitions, and 
war material of whatever origin or kind existing in Bulgaria 
in excess of the authorized quuntity shall be handed over to the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers at such point in Bul- 
garian territory as they may appoint. The Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers shall also decide on the disposal of such material. 

“The manufacture of arms. munitions, and of war material 
shall only be carried on in one single factory, controlled by and 
belonging to the State, whose output shall be strictly limited to 
such manufacture as is sanctioned above. 

“ NAVAL CLAUSES. 


“The naval terms provide that from the date ef the coming 
into force of the Treaty, all Bulgarian warships. including sub- 
marines existing or under construction, are finally to be sur- 
rendered to the principa! Allied and Associated Powers or broken 
up. Submarines may not be constructed or acquired even for 
commercial purposes. All naval arms, munitions, and other war 
material belonging to Bulgaria at the date of the Armistice must 
be surrendered to the Allies. The Bulgarian wireless station 
at Sofia will be under Allied supervision and may only be used 
for commercial messages during the three months after the 
eoming into force of the present Treaty. Nor during the same 
period may Bulgaria build any more high-power wireless sta- 
tions. 

“AIR CLAUSES, 

„The air clauses provide that the armed forces of Bulgaria 
must not include any military or naval air forces. The entire 
personnel of the air forces in Bulgaria is to be demobilized 
within two months. 

“The aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers is to enjoy 
full liberty ef passage and Janding over and in Bulgarian ter- 
ritory until the complete evacuation of that territory by the 
Allied and Associated troops. The manufacture of aircraft and 
parts of aircraft is forbidden for six months. AN military and 
naval aircraft, including dirigible and aeronautical material, 
are to be delivered on the ratification of the present Treaty. 

“ Section IV. Inter-Alljed Commissions of Control.—aAll Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Air Clauses contained in the present Treaty 
for the execution of which a time limit is prescribed shall be 
executed by Bulgaria under the control of Inter-Allied Commis- 
sions appointed for this purpose by the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

„The Inter-Allied Commissions of Control may establish their 
organizations at Sofia and shall be entitled to proceed as often 
as they think fit to any point in Bulgarian territory or to send 
sub-commissions to any such point. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment must furnish to the, Inter-Allied Commissions of Control 


all such information and documents as the latter may think 
necessary to ensure the execution of their mission, and all means 
(both in personnel and material) which said Commissions may 
need to ensure complete execution of the Military, Naval, or Air 
Clauses. The Bulgarian Government must also attach a quali- 
fied representative to each Inter-Allied Commission of Control 
with the duty of receiving the communications which the Com- 
mission may have to address io the Bulgarian Government and 
of furnishing it with or precuring all information or documents 
demanded, 

“The upkeep and cost of the Inter-Allied Connnissions of Con- 
trol and the expense involved by their work shall be borne by 
Bulgaria, 

“ Part F. 
“ PRISONERS OF WAR AND GRAVES. 

“This section follows the similar one in the Austrian Treaty, 
except for one article, which, in the case of Bulgaria, provides 
for an Inter-Allied Commission of Inquiry into offenees against 
the laws of war committed by the Bulgarian Authorities and to 
search for non-repatriated Allied and Associated nationals. 


Parts VIL and VIII. 
“REPARATION AND FINANCIAL CLAUSES. 


„ Repuration.—The Allied and Associated Governments, while 
recognizing that the resources of Bulgaria are insufficient to 
enable adequate reparation to be made, agree to accept from Bul- 
garia such reparation as she can make, and fix the sum of 2,250,- 
000,000 (two-and-a-quarter milliards) of franes, in gold, which 
amount (except as hereinafter provided) shall be discharged by 
a series of half-yearly payments on January 1 and July 1 in each 
year, beginning on July 1, 1920. The payments on July 1, 1920, 
and January 1, 1921, shall represent interest at the rate of 2 
per cent. per annum on the total sum from January 1, 1920. 
Thereafter each half-yearly payment shall include payment of 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum on the amount of the capital 
sum outstanding, and the provision of a sinking fund sufficient to 
extinguish the total amount on January 1, 1958. 

“The sums shall be remitted through the Inter-Allied Coniunis- 
sion referred to in this Treaty to the Reparation Commission 
created by the Treaty of Peace with Germany on June 28, 1919 
(hereinafter referred to as the Reparation Commission), in àc- 
cordance with the arrangements already made. The Repara- 
tion Commission shall have power at any time to dispose, either 
by sale or otherwise, of gold bonds based on the payments to be 
made by Bulgaria, the nominal amount of which bonds shall be 
fixed by it in consultation with the Inter-Allied Commission, but 
shall in no case exceed the total capital sums then outstanding. 
In such case Bulgaria undertakes to deliver to the Reparation 
Commission through the Inter-Allied Commission the necessary 
bonds in such form, number, and denominations and terms as 
the Reparation Commission may determine. Bonds so delivered 
shall be direct obligations of the Bulgarian Government, but ail 
arrangements for the service of the bonds shall be made by the 
Inter-Allied Commission. The Inter-Allled Commission shall pay 
all interest, sinking fund, and other charges connected with the 
bonds out of the half-yearly payments to be made by Bulgaria 
in accordance with this Treaty. Any surplus shall continue to be 
paid to the order of the Reparation Commission. 

“The Inter-Allied Commission shall have discretion to recom- 
mend to the Reparation Commission either the reduction of any 
particular payment due or a reduction of the total capital sum 
to be paid by Bulgaria, and the Reparation Commission shall 
have power by a majority of votes to make any such reduction 
or postponement up to the extent recommended by the Inter- 
Allied Commission. Bulgaria, on the other hand, shall have 
power at any time to make immediate payments in reduction 
of the total capital sum due over and above the half-yearly 
payments. 

“While Bulgaria recognizes the transfer to the Allied and 
Associated Powers of any financial claims which her late allies 
may have against her, particularly those derived from the exe- 
cution of undertakings entered into during the war, the Allied 
and Associated Powers agree not to require any payment in 
respect of these claims which have been taken into account in 
fixing the amount of the financial reparation to be paid by 
Bulgaria. 

“Bulgaria undertakes to return to Greece, Rumania, and the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State respectively all records, archives, and 
articles of archeological, historic, or artistic interest which have 
been taken away from the territories of these countries during 
the present war, and live stock of the descriptions and in the 
numbers set out in the Treaty, in restitution for the animals 
taken away by her during the war from the territories of the 
countries named. Bulgaria undertakes by way of special com- 
pensation for the destruction caused to the coal mines sitnated 
on Serhian territory by the Bulgarian armies to deliver to the 
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Serb-Croat-Slovene State during five years from the coming 
into force of the present Treaty 50,000 (fifty thousand) tons of 
coal a year from the output of the State mines at Pernik, pro- 
vided these deliveries are sanctioned by the Inter-Allied Com- 
mission, which will require to be satisfied that such deliveries 


of coal will not unduly interfere with the economic life of- 


Bulgaria. 

“The Inter-Allied Commission above referred to shall be es- 
tablished at Sofia as soon as possible after the coming into 
force of the present Treaty. It shall consist of three members, 
to be nominated respectively by the Governments of the British 
Empire, France, and Italy. Bulgaria shall be represented at 
the Commission by a Commissioner who shall take part in the 
sittings whenever invited by the Commission to do so, but shall 
not have the right to vote. 

In the law relating to the Commission there shall be laid 
down a list of the taxes and revenues (now existing c? hereafter 
to be created) estimated to be sufficient to produce the sums 
above referred to. This list shall include all revenues or receipts 
arising from concessions made or to be made for the working of 
mines or quarries, or for the carrying on of any works of public 
utility, or of any monopolies for the manufacture or sale of any 
articles in Bulgaria. This list may be altered from time to time 
with the unanimous consent of the Commission. 

“Tn ease of default by Bulgaria in the performance of her 
obligations the Commission shall be entitled to the extent, and 
for the period it may determine, to assume the full control of 
nnd undertake the collection of such taxes and sources of 
revenue, and to hold and disburse the proceeds thereof, and to 
apply any net proceeds after meeting the cost of administration 
and collection to the satisfaction of reparation obligations of 
Bulgaria, subject to any priorities laid down in this Treaty. 

„Financial. — Bulgaria is required to make the following pay- 
ments in the following order of priority— 

“1. Cost of military occupation, 

2. The service of such part of the external Ottoman Public 
Debt as a Commission appointed for the purpose may attribute 
to Bulgaria. 

“3. The cost of reparation as prescribed by the present 
Treaty. 

“ Part IX. 
“ ECONOMIC CLAUSES, 

“The Economie Clauses are virtually identical with those in 
the Austrian Treaty. 

In the section on property, rights, and interests, a modifica- 
tion has been introduced. The Bulgarian Government is re- 
quired to revoke all the exceptional war measures affecting the 
property of Allied nationals, whereas similar measures put into 
operation by the Allied and Associated Powers are declared 
finul and binding. Bulgaria, in a series of new provisions, is 
made responsible for certain obligations incurred by her owing 
to her aequisition of certain property after the Balkan Wars. 

“ Part XT. 
“ PORTS, WATERWAYS, AND RAILWAYS. 

“The section dealing with Ports, Waterways, and Railways 
follows almost exactly the lines of the Austrian Treaty. 

“ Part XIII. 
“ MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

“his section follows the similar one in the Austrian Treaty, 
excepi for a few minor points.” 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp four sections from the constitution 
and statutes of the Grand International Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. I do not ask to have any of them read, but 
they will be found in the book which I send to the desk. The 
first is found on page 40, section 51; the second on page 53, 
section 92; the third on page 78, sections 34 and 35; and the 
fourth on page 93, section 10. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Src. 51. Any member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
who takes the place of anyone engaged in a strike recognized as legal 
by the Brotberbood of Locomotive Engineers shall be expelled when 
proven ‘guilty, and shall forever be ineligible for readmittance to this 


brotherhood, 
$ * * . s $ s 
Sec. 92. All divisions, or members of divisions, are prohibited from 
issuing circulars or signing any form of petition relative to brother- 
hood business among members of the brotherhood or others. If issued 
by a division, its charter shall be suspended, and the length of such 
suspension shall be at the discretion of the grand chief engineer. If 
issued or signed by a member, he shall be suspended or expelled: Pro- 
vided, That the foregoing shall not prevent or hinder in any manner 
any official or division of the brotherbood in properly conducting the 
business of the organization as to sending out notices, reports, etc., for 
the purpose of securing or giving information. 
s „ b * * 


Src, 34. Any: member who by verbal or written communication to 
railroad officia 


Any member of a general committee of adjustment who 
wilfully and premeditatedly does, with malicious intent, by act or 
word in the presence of any railroad official, injure any matter under 
discussion by said committee which has for its purpose the enforce- 
ment of the standing rules of the G. I. D., shall, by a two-thirds vote 
of said committee, be deprived of serving on the same, the general 
chairman to fill such vacancy from the membership of the division to 
which the deposed member longs, he serving until relieved by one 
appointed by division so affected. 
> 8 


a s * 0 * 


Sec. 10. Any member, or division refusing to sustain the official acts 
or instructions of the legislative board or who circulates or signs a 
petition, or who, by verbal or written communication to railroad 
officials or others, that is calculated to injure or interfere with 
legislative matters offered by the legislative board, or at any time 
makes suggestions to railroad officials or to Dominion or provincial 
legislators that may be detrimental to the interest of the Brother- 
ood of Locomotive Engineers, or who by verbal or written communi- 
cation to anyone calculated to injure or interfere with national legis- 
lative matters offered by our legislative representative at Washing- 
ton, Canada, or Mexico, or at any time makes suggestions to anyone 
that may be detrimental to the interests of such legislation, shall 
be expelled when proven guilty, as per section 49 of statutes. 


SHIPMENT OF WHEAT. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have in my hand a letter from 
the United States Railroad Administration explaining that they 
can not move the wheat crop in the West more rapidly than 
they are now doing because there are no ships adequate to remove 
it from the ports; that the elevators are therefore congested ; and 
that there is no use of loading the wheat on the cars because 
they can not get it stored or shipped faster than they are now 
doing. I ask to have the letter printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, 
DIRECTOR GENERAL or RAILROADS, 
Washington, October 7, 1919. 


My Dear Senator Owen: Referring to the telegram from Mr. 
Whitehurst, of Oklahoma City, and our telephone conversation 
relative to the wheat situation in Oklahoma and elsewhere: 

As I said to you yesterday, all of the ports are full of wheat 
and we have wheat in cars backed up at each one of them await- 
ing ships. The movement of wheat from these ports is limited 
very largely by the foreign vessels available, as the principal 
receivers, England, France, and Italy, will not use American 
ships for their wheat on account of the high cost compared with 
their own. Furthermore, shipping to English ports has been 
curtailed on account of the strike of railway employees. The 
Oklahoma wheat moves both to Kansas City and to the Gulf 
ports. At Galveston and the vicinity thereof the elevators are 
full and we have 3,000 cars awaiting unloading. We are only 
able to take 50 cars per day into Galveston from both Texas 
and Oklahoma. Kansas City elevators are full and a large 
number of cars are backed up awaiting unloading. We are only 
able to take into Kansas City 125 cars a day from all points 
west. 

You can see it would be useless for us to continue to furnish 
cars for wheat when there is no possibility of wheat being 
taken from the ports in any greater quantities than at the 
present time. From my investigation I can not find that the 
rate of exchange has anything to do with the slow movement of 
wheat. It may have something to do with the slow movement 
of coarse grain, but that is a small part of our trouble at the 
present time. 

For your information, we have moved about 65,000,000 bushels 
of wheat from the farms from the ist of July to date in ex- 
cess of the movement for the same period last year. For the 
Southwestern region we have moved from July 1 to date 65,610 
cars of grain, which is 16,221 cars in excess of what was moved 
during the same period last year—an increase of 33.8 per cent. 
We are giving especial attention to the movement of wheat that 
is now on the ground in preference to any other. 

I am sorry I can not give you greater assurance of relief for 
shippers in your State. I will be glad to keep you advised from 
time to time as the situation develops. 

Yours, very truly, 

Hon. Rosert L. OwEN, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


* THE PACKING INDUSTRY. 
Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 


J. H. Youna. 


in the Recorp an article embracing a summary of a discussion 
on the subject of the proposed Federal legislation for the control 
of the packing industry. It embraces a debate that took place 


1919. 


between Mr. William B. Colver, the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and Prof. L. D. H. Weld, of Swift & Co., 
representing the American Institute of Meat Packers, before 
the National Swine Show, which was held at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator from Mississippi a 
question in regard to that article? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. From what publication did the Senator take 
it; from the Drovers’ Journal, of Chicago? 

Mr. HARRISON. From the Drovers’ Journal, of Chicago. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to its publication in the 
RECORD, KEL 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


FARMERS Hear BOTH SIDES OV Packer CONTROVERSY—DEBATE BE- 
TWEEN TRADE COMMISSIONER COLVER AND. Pror. L. D. H. WELD, OF 
Swirr & Co., Proves INTERESTING FEATURE OF DES Morxes SWINS 


Snow. 
[By L. E. Troeger.] 
“Des Morxes, Iowa, October 3. 


“National Swine Show visitors heard two sides of the packer 
controversy last night in a debate between William B. Colver, 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, and Prof. L. D. H. 
Weld, of Swift & Co., representing the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

W. J. Carmichael, secretary of the National Live Stock 
Growers’ Association, presided and introduced the debaters 
briefly. 

“Both speakers were accorded gencrous applause. Through a 
misunderstanding as to the place of debate and its inconvenience 
the attendance was small. It included leading business men 
of the city. 

“Both speakers used charts and presented their cases in a 
ready, forceful manner. Mr. Colver opened the debate with a 
40-minute argument and closed with a 10-minute rebuttal 
Prof, Weld spoke for 30 minutes. 

“The subject of the debate was ‘ Proposed Federal legislation 
for the control of the packing industry.’ 

“Chairman Colyer discussed it in an indirect way, devoting 
most of his time to a review of the Federal Trade Commission's 
investigation of the food industry, which he said centered on 
the Big Five packers. 

WHAT COMMISSION RECOMMENDED. 

“He denied that the commission had recommended Govern- 
ment ownership or control of the packing industry. What the 
commission recommended was: - 

“1, Keep the yards open for all buyers of live stock. 

“2. Provide refrigerator-car service for every meat shipper. 

“3. Confine the packers to handling meat. That is a big 
enough job. 

“Chairman Colver complained that it was impossible to get 
denials into the newspapers when the commission was attacked 
by the packers, a case in point being the charge that the body 
had conspired with foreign nations to buy meat lower and hurt 
live-stock producers, 

“He emphatically denied this and challenged any packer to 
prove it. And they can’t send a boy,’ said he. They must 
come themselves.’ 

“Prof. Weld said that he regretted his opponent had not 
stuck to his subject, the Kenyon-Kendrick bills, as he was pre- 
pared to show they were unsound and full of danger for the 
packers and producers. 

Government interference,’ said he, ‘is sure to make meat 
prices higher to the consumer and prices of live animals lower.’ 

“*Chairman Colver has said in discussing the packers that 
it was a good thing sometimes for a business to go through a 
receivership. It's a good thing sometimes to have typhoid fever, 
but there’s a lot of danger in going through it,’ said Prof. Weld, 
causing a ripple of laughter over the audience. 

COLVER CHARGES MONOPOLY, 


“Chairman Colver’s argument in substance follows: 

We set up the proposition after we had gotten into the 
investigation pretty well that there is a monopoly in the meat- 
packing industry. 

It rests on a device for the division of purchases of ani- 
mals. We found the five big packers united, operating together 
in many different lines and in the same proportion. 

The proportion of the expenses connected with elections 
was worked out before the money was spent, sometimes not 
always the same, but it existed. 

The annual appropriation of $5,000 to control the editor of 
the Provisioner was a case in point. Each of the big five con- 
tributed a certain proportion. 

It works out on the purchase of live stock, hence there be 
no competition. It can't be explained as phenomena. ‘There is 
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a theory that it is plant capacity. But that can only be true if 
plants are working full capacity all time. 

„The five big concerns are buying live stock in 12 markets 
and we found them in various combinations. Sometimes two, 
three, another three or two, etc, and they claim the keenest 
competition.’ 


CHARTS INTRODUCED, 


“Here a chart was introduced showing purchases by the 
packers. A red saw-tooth line showed fluctuation in prices paid 
for animals. A black line showing the result when the prices 
paid by the five at all points ran nearly straight across the 

art. 

It is called a coincidence,” said Mr. Colver, but it's too 
big to explain that way.’ 

“Another chart was exhibited showing the relation of hog 
prices to the rrices of por-. cuts during August, 1919. 

“A red irregular line indicating New York pork prices and a 
blue line for Boston prices showed a steady advance in prices. 

“Another line showed the downward trend of live-hog prices 
at Chicago. 

Do you see any relation between live hogs and pork 
prices?’ asked the speaker. That difference is possible through 
control of the yards.’ 

HISTORY OF THN YARDS, 


“*The history of the stock yards refutes the packers’ state- 
ment that they can be operated without packer support. The 
packers have taken over most of the yards after they were de- 
veloped, 

They permitted private ownership only as long as they could 
get rebates and bonuses, but when that was forbidden they be- 
gan the absorption of the yards. 

The only cases where independent packers are doing well 
is at privately owned yards. They have built up a three-story 
structure for the Chicago yards to absorb profits. A man don’t 
know when he owns stock; he just has a warrant that he can 
have stock if he wants it. 

“* We found the packers running into all kinds of food. The 
process is: First, get control of meats; second, get control of 
foods competing with meats. 


HOW PACKERS GOT IN BUTTER. 


They found butter competing with oleo, so they got control 
of butter. It is not the five big packers, but 574 big food firms 
owned by the packers. Twenty pages are required in our re- 
port to give a history of packers’ progress. They carry on their 
business so they absorb the customer, then the man who sells to 
him. It works forward, sideways, and backward. 

If continued for five years, the five firms will control all 
we eat. They tell about the little profits on beef and how they 
are just scrubbing along, but they never say anything about 
pork profits. ‘ : 

“< The Big Five in 1904 had a total worth of $92,000,000. Up 
to 1919 they put in $87,000,000 new capital and $105,000,000 
dividends came out. Their capital now is $479,000,000. 

They have a great publicity bureau, and you always hear 
their side. They give out copies of testimony at hegrings be- 
fore the witness goes on the stand. We can't get a fair hearing 
in the press.’ 

WELD SHOWS CHART ALSO, 

Prof. Weld offered a chart as his first exhibit, showing the 
trend of hog prices since June 1, showing the high point on 
July 21. 

“A line showed the trend of pork loins, a very small part of 
the fresh part of the carcass. It showed a trend generally up- 
ward for the period. 

“Another line showed the trend of the principal fresh pork 
products. It was in keeping with hog prices. 

Mr. Colver's chart shows only the trend of pork loins,’ de- 
clared Prof. Weld, ‘a very small part of the fresh cuts. 

The reason why loins have been high is that the supply of 
hogs has been light, as usual at this time of the year, and there 
has been a heavy demand for loins. 

“t Cured products have declined in price with the live animal. 
My opponent’s diagram is not a fair picture of the hog situation. 

“t Why have prices of hogs fallen off? Here are the reasons: 

1. Stump in foreign demand and pooling of future orders 
with the avowed intention of buying on a 12-cent basis. 

2. Agitation on bigh cost of living. 

In the packers’ cellars to-day is the product of 2,600,000 
hogs, representing an invoice of $17.000,000. This invoice value 
has decreased $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. 

“Can you see where they are making any profit in hogs 
under present prices? 
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ANSWERS CHARGES OF MONOPOLY. 


„Two charges are made against us: 

61) We are a monopoly. 

“*(2) We are getting control of other foods. 

“<The first charge is based on the percentage of purchases 
being fairly constant, but which are a natural result of compe- 
tition and not agreement. 

„There is not a single bit of evidence to support this, more 
than it is a coincidence. The truth is that each packer watches 
the other so closely that it is impossible for one to gain on the 
other. 

“i We keep figures, it is true, showing the percentage of pur- 
chases. But they are to keep our buyers in the race. If the 
percentage at our Omaha house drops, the manager is likely 
to be called to account. We want and must get our share, 

“<The percentage figures don’t remain quite so constant as 
you think, Swift’s percentages of cattle purchases of the num- 
ber bought by the big packers increased from 33 to 35 per cent 
from 1918 to 1918. They all try to increase the percentage. 

We have never used the plant-capacity theory, but I agree 
it is not a phenomenon. It applies to smaller packers, so they 
must have an agreement, too. It also applies to other trades 
where competition is keen. 

“The “50-50” reference to the purchases at Denver in a 
letter cited by the commission meant that Armour wanted to 
get that per cent if possible. But the commission failed to 
show that Swift’s per cent runs 55 against Armour's 45 per 
cent. 

“They are greatly alarmed because we are extending to 
other lines. They are fearful of what they call the 1920 model 
of packing organization, but I say it is just as much more efti- 
cient and economical than the old form of business as the 1920 
automobile is superior to the old model. 

The attacks on our methods create a scare without basis 
of fact. They seem to be an obsession on the part of the Gov- 
ernment authorities. It is being used to create distrust. 

“<The handling of other products makes a better outlet for 
meat products. It is not a menace, but a public service, and 
it is not fair to say control, as the percentage of food handled 
is so small.’ 

WHY PACKERS GOT OTHER LINES. 


„Prof. Weld then went into an explanation of how and why 
the packers had gotten into other lines. 

„They bought an Illinois coal mine to insure a daily supply 
of fuel. Swift uses 40 carloads a day at Chicago. p 

“*They went into tanning to prevent being at the mercy o 
tanneries and to make it unnecessary to tie up capital for so 
long. They tan only about half the hides they get. About 
half the hides used in the United States are imported, and the 
packers do not anywhere near control the supply. 

„They must figure close to prevent any more money being 
tied up than possible, as they pay out $2,000,000 a day to stock- 
men at Chicago and do not get any return short of several 
weeks, and not all for many weeks. 

“+The packers got into selling other foods to use their big 
corps of salesmen, their 400 branch houses, refrigerator service, 
delivery trucks, ete. 5 

„It has made more direct marketing from farm to consumer, 
and better service all around. 

“*Swift’s only food side lines are butter, eggs, poultry, cheese, 
and dried fish, 

“i The commission says the Big Five handle 50 per cent of the 
supply of these products entering trade channels. The fact is 
that Swift handles 6 per cent of butter, eggs, and poultry enter- 
ing trade channels and the Big Five handle about 15 per cent, 


THE RICE CONTROL FALLACY. 


“s Mr. Colver said the retail grocers would disappear in five 
years. But our control amounts to only about 3 per cent of the 
grocery business. 

„They mentioned in à report that Armour handled 16,000,000 
pounds of rice in 1916. That is 1 per cent of the total United 
States consumption. I could give scores of such misrepre- 
sentations of facts and suppression of information.’ 

“Prof. Weld closed his argument with reasons why the 
K-K bills are objectionable and a menace to the live stock and 
packing industry, giving those which have been advanced here- 
tofore and which are familiar to readers of the Drovers Journal, 
and declared the legislation drastic, revolutionary, and setting 
a precedent for Government control of all business. 

“There would be small chance that a man of packing ex- 
perience would be put over us,’ said he, ‘for if there was the 
country would say the Secretary of Agriculture had sold out to 
the packers.’ 
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COLVER IN REBUTTAL, 

“Tn his rebuttal Mr. Colver declared the big packers were too 
efficient already, and that one smail packer now falls by the 
wayside through this efficiency every 60 days. He cited the 
Veeder letter as the most conclusive evidence of an agreement 
between the Big Five to control the market. 

“Against Prof, Weld’s example of direct marketing he cited 
the handling of 800 cans of tomatees by a Swift subsidiary, 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby, three times. 

“There was no more danger in putting a man in control of 
the packing business than we now have in the relation of the 
Comptroller of Currency to banks. This power could be under 
the review of the courts. s ; 

An Omaha packer says the packers are bigger than the 
Government,’ said Mr. Colver in conclusion. ‘We will have the 
Big Five in control of the Government or the Government in 
control of the Big Five.’ ” 


PEACE TREATY AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask permission to have read 
at the desk two telegrams from Los Angeles, Calif. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

hears none, and the Secretary will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 7, 1919. 


The Chair 


Senator WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our attention called to 2,000-word telegram sent Minority Leader 
Hrrencock by highly financed local branch of the League to Enforce 
Peace, A complete answer to their propaganda may be found in the 
fact that Senator JoHNson addressed two of the most enthusiastic nudi- 
ences ever gathered in this city, the evening meeting of more than 

£ persons completely filling the largest hall in the city. As vice 
president of the meeting, there were present several hundred business 
men, bankers, judges, lawyers, including three former United States 
Senators—Cornelius Cole, who was in the Senate during Lincoln's ad- 
ministration; Frank P. Flint; John D. Works; former Gov. Henry T. 
Gage; and just plain, common people. One result of the mecting was a 
telegram, sign by men above mentioned and many others, including 
prominent mocrats, asking Senator PHELAN to join Senator JOHN- 
son in his valiant fight for Americanism and calling attention to 
inconsistency of condemning Japanese in California while tolerat- 
ing them in Shantung. Suggest that Senator PHELAN produce tele- 

ram for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Please advise Senate that red- 
looded Americans are just as numerous in Los Angeles as they are 
elsewhere in the United States, and sentiment against the league and 
treaty is rapidly growing as a result of Senator Jomnson’s visit. 
Jounson has always taken his fights to the common people of Cali- 
fornia, who are with him now more earnestly than ever before. This 
organization numbers many returned soldiers among its members, in- 
cluding two majors, as officers thereof. There is no question but that a 
great majority of the people of this city and the southern portion of 
California are absolutely behind Senator JOHNSON and his colleagues 
in the Senate who are trying to preserve our national welfare, honor, 
and independence. s 
LEAGUE FOR PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE, LOS ANGELES BRANCH, 
ROBERT M. CLARKE, President. 
FRANK S. HUTTON, Secretary. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 7, 1919. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. BORAH, 0 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Clarke, signing telegram, is former superior judge and Maj. Hutton, 
secretary, was in charge of draft of State all through the war. 

Meyer LissNen. 


Mr. PHELAN subsequently said: Mr. President, I have just 
read the telegram which was read from the desk during my 
temporary absence, in which it is stated by gentlemen in Los 
Angeles that they had sent me a telegram to be inserted in the 
Record and calling attention to the very great success of the 
meeting at which Senator JoHnson spoke in that city. The 
telegram evidently was sent in answer to one that was read into 
the Recorp by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK] 
the day before, in which it was made to appear that a great 
many had regretted that their names had been used as vice 
presidents and had withdrawn their names as indorsing that 
meeting, thereby Indicating their opposition, not so much to 
the Senator from California as to the opponents of the league 
of nations. 

The gentlemen have seen fit to animadvert upon my position 
in opposing the presence and immigration of the Japanese into 
California, while at the same time supporting the provision of 
the treaty which gives the Province of Shantung in part to the 
Japanese as against the Chinese. Of course, a Senator's first 
duty is to his own country; and I desire simply to say that I am 
opposing by every possible means the introduction of the Japanese 
into California, as the Chinese are opposing the absorption of 
their territory by the Japanese. With the Chinese I have a 
very sincere sympathy, but I am not quite sure how far the 
United States should commit itself to taking up the cudgels 
for the Chinese, a nation consisting of 400,000,000 people X 
recall the stanzas of Byron: 


Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow? 
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And unless the Chinese take the initiative in the expulsion of 
the Japanese from their territory it is asking a great deal to call 
upon another nation to do so, in view of the fact that treaty obli- 
gations on the part of France and Great Britain with the Japa- 
nese seem to give a certain protection to the claim of Japan, of 
which treaty obligations the United States had no knowledge, 
however, when it went into the recent conference at Versailles. 
The league is designed to stop this practice in future. I think 
it is irrelevant for the gentlemen to bring up in such a manner 
the Japanese question in California. I am opposed to the Japa- 
nese in California, and I am opposed to the Japanese without 
authority or consent from the people of China taking any part 
of the territory of China; but as a Senator of the United States 
I recognize the important fact that treaty obligations give the 
Japanese some color of title, but voidable and subject to attack. 
The league will also take cognizance of this. I will be pleased 
to discuss that question at much greater length, and I intend 
to do so before the final yote upon this question. f 

I must say, however, that I have not received the telegram 
referred to. I have sent to my office, and am advised that it 
has not yet been received; and I presume, since it appears 
that only the League to Enforce Peace is properly financed, 
that these thrifty gentlemen may have sent it by mail, and not 
by wire. When it is received I will be glad to have it printed 
in the Recorp, as requested. 

After a few moments’ pause, Mr, PHELAN said: 

Mr. President, I have just heard from my office that the tele- 
gram referred to by the gentleman from Los Angeles in the dis- 
patch presented by the Senator from Idaho has not been re- 
ceived; but I have received another telegram of like import 
from Mr. W. B. Williams and others, and also several telegrams 
in opposition. 

I desire to state that when the Senator from California [Mr. 


JouNson] arrived in Los Angeles for the purpose of making 


an address, I am informed, he was met by delegates from the 
Central Labor Council, from the Chamber of Commerce, and 
from five other civie bodies. asking him to withdraw his oppo- 
sition to the league, and that evening he made his address. 
These telegrams were sent subsequently; and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Recor in answer to the one 
submitted by the Senator from Idaho. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SANTA Ana, CALIF., October 6, 1919. 
Hon. JAMES D. PHELAN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

We respectfully urge you to join Htram JOHNSON in his fight against 
the Japanese pecupaton of Shantung and his demands 8 
sentation with the British in the league of nations. 

R. Y. WILLIAMS, JOHN N. ANDERSON, 
W. B. WILLIAMS, CHAS. D. SWANNER, 
A. J. CORRKSHANK, Ciype BISHOP, 

C. D. BALL, W. C. TEROME, 

J. M. Burtew, R. A. CUSHMAN, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., October $, 1919. 
Hon. Jauxs D. PHELAX, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 

I am pleased to announce that at the regular meeting yesterday of 
the board of directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce the 
league of nations was unanimously indorsed. 

FRANK Widatxs, 
Secretary Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 6, 1919. 
Hon. James D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The congregation of the Hollywood Christian Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif., believing the peace treaty and league of nations to be the only 
guaranty of permanent peace, e : Dealers our honorable Senate 
to promptly adopt these without amendments or reservations. 

W. F. RICHARDSON, Pastor, 


CLAREMONT, CALIF., October 6, 1919. 
Hon. JAMES D. PHELAN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Congregation, 800, Claremont Church, urge immediate aid Armenia. 
M. CHURCHILL, Clerk. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., October 6, 1919. 
Hon. James D. PHELAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Emanuel Presbyterian Church, of Los Angeles, third largest in 
United States, votes 340 to £2 for prompt ratification of treaty and 
gue of nations covenant without amendment or reservations. 
HERBERT BOOTH SMITH, Pastor. 
Repwoop Crrr, CALIF., October 6, 1919. 
Senator PHELAN, 
: Washington, D. 0.: 
Bunday, October 4, at a regular Sunday service of the First Congre- 
gational Ċhurca of Redwood City, Calif., it was unanimously voted to 
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request you to do all in your power to compel the Turks to cease their 
pernicious and atrocious deeds upon the Armenians. 
W. A. Scrowe ct, Church Clerk. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 6, 1919. 
Senator Jaurs D. PHELAN 


United States Senate Chamber, Washington: 

Grace Congregational Church unanimously begs your powerful sup- 
port for league o° nations. We look to you to put California on side of 
righteousness and world peace. 

S. H. Bowman, Clerk. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 6, 1919. 
Hon. JAMES D. PII 


ELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

By a vote of 10 to 1, Knox Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, at 
their morning service, October 5, adopted the following : “We believe 
that the treaty of peace and the covenant for the league of nations 
should be ratified without reservations or amendments at the earliest 
possible date.” 

COMMITTEEMAN KNOx PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


GARDENA, CALIF., October 5, 1919. 
Senator Jauzs D. PHELAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


First Methodist Episcopal Church of Gardena 5 assembled 
October 5, 1919, voted for ratification of league of nations and ask you 
to indorse same. 

PETER ROBERTSON, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., October G, 1919. 


Senator James D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Members of First Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Hollywood, 
Calif., voted unanimous indorsement of imm: te ratification of treaty 
and league of nations covenant without amendments or reservations. 
They believe the covenant is a notable triumph for American principles 
and the opposition wholly unwarranted and contrary to public senti- 
ment. 

NATHAN NEWBY. 


San Francisco, CALIF., October 6, 1948. 


Senator James D. PHELAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Referring to our telegram of September 26 in referenco to cold-stor- 
age bill, we understand this matter has been taken up by the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, Senator CUMMINS, chairman, and we re- 
quest that you voice our 8 to the bills. 

IED FRUIT ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 5, 1919. 
Hon. JAMES D. PHELAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sit: We bel'eve that the treaty of peace and covenant for the 
league of nations should be ratified without reservations or amendments 
at the earliest possible date. Official getlon of our church on ratification 
Sunday in Angeles. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Rev. R. II. Jonrs, D. D. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 6, 1919. 


Hon. James D. PHELEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Syrian American Association, all of whom are citizens of the 
United States, unqualifiedly support the President and the league of 
nations and have passed resolutions to that effect. This association 

resents 192 intelligent, loyal, and worth-while families in Los 

es who desire to be pla on record as sta behind the 
on e of nations without enfeebling reservations, and whose earnest 
desire is that you may lend your strong Supponi to the same end. 
P. A. BEHANNESEY, President. 
MICHAEL GEORGE, Secretary. 


SANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF., October 6, 1919, 


Senator JAMEs D. PAELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Current Events Club of Stanford University wish to express its 
conyiction at the high principle underlying the covenant for a league of 
nations and to uphold you in your stand. 

GARET D. B. WULLIS, Secretary. 


San Francisco, October 7, 1919. 


| Hon. Juks D. PHELAN, 


Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Lafayette Club of San Francisco, a ee political organiza- 
tion duly incorporated, comprising a membership of over 2,000 American 
citizens, in general 1 assembled on the 6th day of October, 1919, 
unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas the treaty of peace and the covenant of the * of nations 
represent the combined om and statesmanship of the greatest 
nations of the world; and 

Whereas we believe that the prompt ratification of said treaty and cove- 
nant without amendment by the allied and associated rs would 
subserve the best interests of all nations and would immediately 
result in restoring to more nermal conditions the affairs and business 
of the world: 

Now, therefore, we tfully, but urgently request the Hon. JAMES 
D. PHELAN and the Hon. Hiram W. JoHNSON, our United States Senators 
representing the State of California, to use their best endeavors to secure 
the prompt ratification of said treaty and covenant without amendment, 

PETER Treicu, President, 
JOHN AREES, Secretary. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS—YOTES ON FALL TS. 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I understand that in some of the 
press dispatches it has been stated that the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. JouNnson] was absent, but not paired on the votes 
on the Fall amendments. This statement is incorrect. The 
Senator from South Dakota was paired with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace], his pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Fernatp] having been transferred to that Senator. If the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota had been present, he would have voted 
against the Fall amendments. He was absent on account of 
illness in his family. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the statement made by 
the Senator from Rhode Island respecting the attitude of the 
Senator from South Dakota {Mr. JoHNson] upon the Fall 
amendments, I should like to say that when those amendments 
were voted upon in the Senate I was absent from the city on 
account of illness. I had understood before leaving the city 
that a pair had been arranged and that my position would be 


announced and thoroughly understood upon any votes taken upon 


the treaty. Apparently there was some misunderstanding and 
the pair was not arranged for all votes. If I had been present, 
I should have voted against each of the Fall amendments. 

F x PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the National 
Association of United States Civil Service Employces at Navy 
Yards and Stations, praying for grant of not less than 40 per 
cent increase in salaries of all clerical employees of the Naval 
Establishments, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 


Affairs. } 
Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 277, | 


Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, of Parsons, Kans., praying 
for the adoption of the so-called Plumb plan for the opera- 
tion and control of railroads, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Pleasant Valley Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Hackney, Kans., remonstrating against 
universal military training, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FERNALD presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 321, 

Patrons of Husbandry, of Wilton, Me., remonstrating against 
the adoption of the proposed plan of the Secretary of the Interior 
to reclaim swamp and arid lands, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 
Mx. HALE presented a petition of Napoleon Ouelette Post, 
American Legion, of Rumford, Me., praying for an investigation 
into alleged unnecessary wrongs inflicted upon officers and sol- 
diers of the American Expeditionary Forces, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


CUTTING OF TIMBER ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


Mr. PITTMAN. From the Committee on Public Lands I re- 
port back unanimously, with an amendment to the title, the 
bill (S. 1) authorizing the cutting of timber for mining purposes 
by corporations organized in one State and conducting mining 
operations in another, and I submit a report (No. 256) thereon. 
The bill has passed the Senate three times in prior sessions. Its 
purpose is simply to grant corporations organized in other States 
the same rights in the State of Nevada with regard to timber on 
the public lands and water rights that domestic corporations 
have. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 


the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That section 1 of an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the citizens of Colorado, Nevada, and the Territories to fell and 
remove timber on the public domain for mining and domestic purposes,” 
approved June 3. 1878, chapter 150, page 88, volume 20, United States 
Statutes at Large, and section S of an act entitled “An act to repeal 
timber-culture laws, and for other purposes” approved March 3. 1891, 
as amended by an act approved March 3. 1891. pter 559, page 1093, 
volume 26, United States Statutes at Large. and the several acts 
amendatory thereof, be, and the same are bereby, extended so that it 
shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Interior to ut permits to 
corporations incorporated under a Federal law of the i States or 
incorporated under the laws of a State or Territory of the United 
States, other than the State in which the privilege is said 
permits to confer the same rights and benefits upon such corporations 
an ate conferred by the aforesaid acts upon corporations incorporated 
in the State in which the re is to be exercised: Provided, That 
all suck corporations shall first have complied with the laws of that 
State so as to entitle them to do business therein; but nothing herein 
shal] operate to enlarge the rights of any railway company to cut 
timber on the public domain. 

The bill was reperted to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engressed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
cutting of timber by corporations organized in one State and 
conducting operations in another.” Í 
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— 
COLD-STORAGE REGULATIONS, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a few days ago while I was 
in the chair—I mention that fact so as to take the responsi- 
bility for it—the bill (H. R. 9521) to prevent hoarding and 
deterioration of, and deception with respect to cold-sStorage 
foods, te regulate shipment of cold-storage foods in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. That committee properly has 
jurisdiction of the subject matter, but the bill was considered 
in the other House by the Committee on Agriculture, and, in 
my opinion, it ought to be considered in the Senate by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. For that reason E 
have been directed by the Committec on Interstate Commerce 
to ask that that committee be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S, 3185) to provide for the establishment of a United 
States naval coaling station at Southport, N. ©. (with accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3186) to provide for an examination and survey 
of the harbor at Southport, N. C., with a view to increasing the 
depth of said harbor (with accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3187) to dispose of a certain strip of public land 
in Waterville. Me. (with accompanying paper): to the Com- 
mittee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 8188) providing for an increase in salary for the 
United States district attorney for the western judicial district 
of Oklahoma; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 3190) to authorize the construction of a bridgo 
across the Pocomoke River, at Pocomoke City, Md.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


RENT COMMISSION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous. consent to 
introduce a bill; and I should like to state to the Senate, in a 
word, just what it proposes. 

The so-called rent bill with reference tə the District of 
Columbia went into conference, and after twe or three weeks 
of discussion and some compromises the conference report was 
agreed to and passed through the Senate. It went out in the 
House on a point of order, striking out what all the conferees, 
both of the House and Senate, think was a vital provision that 
ought to be in the rent bill. 

I have taken the conference report. with the exception of the 
term of the law, which, under the conference report, was to be 
three years, and made it four years, which it was agreed by all 
of the conferees, both of the House and Senate, would be prefer- 
able to three, and put it in the shape of a bill. I now introduce 
it, and ask that it be referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The bill (S. 3189) to create a rent commission in the District 
of Columbia was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to have published 
in the Recorp a petition in the shape of resolutions coming from 
the committee and chairman, members of the Red Cross and 
Liberty Loan Workers and Council of Defense Workers of 
Hollywood, Calif., signed by some of the most prominent people 
of that section, and very emphatically worded, in favor of an 
immediate ratification of the treaty without reservations or 
amendments. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“We favor league. War workers’ organization, Hollywood, 
Calif. Committee and chairman members of the Red Cross 
and liberty-loan workers and council of defense workers of 
Hollywood, Calif, 

“We are sending to the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States an important message. We know, 
our soldiers have laid a foundation for world peace, and the 
people of the United States want it. With sincerity and firm 
purpose we have set our faces toward the goal; men and 
women are in this equal fight urging that the peace treaty, 
containing the covenant of the league of nations be promptly, 
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ratified. The great sacrifice of our soldiers is calling now to 
us to finish what they began. The loyalty of peace must now 
inherit the loyalty awakened and offered in war. There must 
be fruit for the spirit of 8,000,000 men who died for a cause, 
a better world. They call to us to ring out of this great cause 
the awful party strife (that will make a black spot in our 
history) and hasten to ring in the noble modes of life, the 
love of truth and right, the common love of good to all man- 
kind—the dead ask this of us. 

“The undersigned urge that the peace treaty containing the 
covenant of the league of nations be promptly ratified by the 
Senate of the United States without attempting to embarrass 
it by amendments, thus delaying the conclusion of peace and 
the establishment of a greater agency for its future preser- 
vation. 

“Mrs. Frances Gwynn Wise, 1811 Tamarind Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles; Florence Catherine Kelly, 
6007 Yucca Street; Della Noble, 1833 Canyon 
Drive; Mrs. M. M. Law, 100 Campart Building, 
Los Angeles; Lota E. Rich, 6026} Hollywood, 
Boulevard; Mrs. A. W. Pessell, 1850 North 
Bronson Avenue; Edith T. White, 1807 Tama- 
rind Avenue; Frank B. Wise, 1811 Tamarind 
Avenue; Dora Woodruff, 1130 West Twentieth 
Street, Los Angeles; Ella M. Goodrich, 6005 
Hollywood Boulevard; Marrion P. Fisher, 5939 
Yucca Street; Mrs. Myra Alcorn, 6014 Franklin 
Avenue; Mrs. Elsie M. Killgore, 1834 North Van 
Ness Avenue; Mrs. Emma R, Pipes, 6007 Yucca 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; Ada E. Shewman, 
1811 Tamarind Avenue, Los Angeles; R. E. 
Briggs, 1345 West Seventeenth Street, Los 
Angeles, 

“These are the names of officials in various war drives. 
They have been holding community meetings. We have given 
careful consideration to all objections that you (especially 
JoHNSON) have offered to ratification, and we are all now 
convinced that the treaty should be ratified without amend- 
ment or reservation, 

“We believe in the league, and are ready to work and fight 
for it as we did to gain the war. 

“By a unanimous vote we joined the organization to pro- 
mote the League to Enforce Peace and the adoption of the league 
of nations, 

“We unanimously voted to ask JoHnson to reverse his action 
with regard to the league, and to give it his immediate 
and hearty support if he ever expects votes in California 
again. 

( Te signers above ask this.)“ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to add to that a request to publish 
in the Recorp 4 magnificent article which appeared in the 
Public Ledger of Philadelphia, signed by Henry Wharton, 
whom a majority of Senators know by reputation, at any rate, 
as a very able man and a very original thinker. It admits 
that the peace treaty is short of perfection, but declares that 
rejection invites world disaster. I ask that that be inserted 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 5 
ADMITS PEACE Treaty is SHORT OF PERFECTION, BUT DECLARES REJEC- 

TION INVITES Disaster—Wnriter Takes ISSUE WITH THE 18 SIGNERS 

TO THe OPEN LETTER TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE PROTESTING 


AGAINST TREATY AND Says THEY WOULD JEOPARDIZE WHOLE WORK 
OF CONFERENCE. 


To the EDITOR OF PUBLIO LEDGER. 

Sır: I have greatly admired the Public Ledger’s courageous 
stand on the league of nations and the peace treaty. It is not 
always easy to go ahead, even when you are sure you are right. 
particularly in a hard-and-fast party stronghold like Philadei- 
phia, despite the sound advice of David Crockett. I have also 
been impressed with your broadmindedness in printing both 
sides of the question. 

In this latter connection I have been struck by a letter which 
has but recently come to my attention. I refer to the letter 
published in your issue of September 1 addressed to Members 
of the United States Senate and signed by 18 men and women 
whom I take to be Friends (Quakers) and so-called pacifists or 
conscientious objectors, or both, the letter being transmitted to 
you by Edward W. Evans in a note dated August 28, 1919. 

It is perhaps rather late to recall it, for in the topsy-turvy 
world of to-day so much happens overnight that one is apt to 
forget even the sensations of yesterday. But this letter to 
which I refer, albeit well expressed and evidently most sincere, 
is not only so contradictory in itself as to be almost paradoxical, 
but also totally at variance with the previously expressed views 
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of at least some of this group that one wonders why this has 
come about—what change has come over the spirit of their 
dreams. As this applies equally to all of their way of thinking 
who are now opposing the peace treaty, and as I am still in 
agreement with them as régards my dislike of and disbelief in 
militarism, I would like to put to them what seems to me some 
pertinent questions by way of answer. 

In the first place, I would like to ask them why they, of all 
people, who at one time were accused of being for peace at any 
price, or, as I believe, were willing to pay a big price for peace, 
which they then thought essential for the salvation of the world, 
are now urging others to refuse the peace that is now offered to 
us because they do not like the price. 

Admitted that the terms of the treaty are far from perfect, is 
it not a fact that these terms have been agreed to by the ac- 
credited representatives both of the Allies and Germany? Also, 
is it not true that they were only agreed to after many months of 
desperate pulling and hauling and that they are the only ones 
now before us, so that to refuse them would be to begin all over 
again, there being no alternative? 

And if, as seems evident enough, Mr. Wilson was weakened 
by the pressure on him by the reactionaries over there, en- 
couraged by the attacks on him by the reactionaries here at 
home, what do they (the writers of the letter to which I refer and 
their like) think they will gain by striking hands with those 
very reactionaries who weakened the hands of the President? 
For, plainly, the reactionaries on both sides of the Atlantic do 
not want a league of nations, and as the reactionaries are in 
control in France and in the ascendency in Italy and would be in 
England were it not for Lloyd-George—whatever one thinks of 
him—to refuse to accept the peace treaty or to return it to 
Paris with amendments, which would amount to the same thing 
as refusing it, would in all human probability not only result in 
a worse treaty from our point of view, but also in the loss of 
the league of nations as well—or chaos. 

The signers of this letter to the Senate not only admit but 
maintain that the supreme need is for a league of nations in 
order to bring about “ the uprooting of the evil thing which has 


brought this woe ”—“ the destruction of militarism and the day 


of disarmament.” As they truly say, “to continue the blood- 
stained error of the past is to invite for posterity catastrophe far 
beyond all that we know.” 

That being so, the present peace treaty is purely secondary to 
the league ‘of nations and is capable of adjustment when the 
passions bred by war that still influence the world have sub- 
sided. ’ 

Then why jeopardize the whole for a part? 

If to defeat the league of nations would invite disaster in 
future—and one has only to look at Fiume to see that even 
delays are dangerous—then who will be responsible therefor? 
The framers of the treaty or the reactionaries who either 
do not want a league of nations or who are willing, for their own 
selfish ends, to put a spoke in its wheel, plus those well-meaning 
idealists who insist upon perfection all at once and in their blind 
haste to attain it would put the cart before the horse, would 
sacrifice the substance for the shadow? 

Finally, why is it that they who, when we would have had a 
triumphant Germany to treat with, urged the Allies to make 
peace for the sake of stopping the slaughter, trusting in God 
and public opinion to regenerate an unrepentant Germany, are 
not now willing, after the Allies have prevailed, to trust in the 
same God and public opinion to soften and straighten out the 
mistakes of the Allies? Most natural mistakes of people who 
have suffered even unto their very souls from more than four 
years of desperate strggle with death and destruction, so that 
they are still not able to see their present path clear, let alone 
their future! 

Can it be that these idealists placed more belief in a war- 
maddened Germany than they do in their war-stricken friends 
and Allies who were dealt such foul blows by that same Ger- 
many? ; 

It seems to me that the answer is, not that these high-minded 
idealists have lost their faith, not that they are pro-German, 
but that they, too, have suffered anguish in their souls from 
overcontemplation of the horrors of this bloody war, and that 
once the war was over and the reaction come, in the joy of re- 
kindled hope, they, following their natural bent, thought that 
not only the dawn but the day itself had come. So they have 


come to believe that now is the moment—and now only—and 
that nothing short of perfection will do. 

Not being able to realize fully—who, indeed, can who has not 
suffered the like?—how impossible it is for men whose homes 
have been destroyed, the flower of whose youth have been slain 
in defense of those homes, to reason clearly and dispassionately 
the very moment the battle is won and retribution within their 
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grasp; and, judging all others-by their own high ideals, they, too, 
these earnest idealists, have lost their way in the fog of feeling 
born of war's bitter hates that still envelop the world, and so 
they can not see the light to come. 

For myself I have no doubt whatever about the matter, and 
firmly be‘ieve that not to accept the peace treaty would be the 
gravest of mistakes. Americans who were in Paris in Decem- 
ber, when President Wilson first arrived, and who happened 
also to return there later on, say in March, and April, saw 
things grow in a very curious way. And to those who could 
read the multitudinous. French newspapers: freely,, and par- 
ticularly the so-called “intellectuals,” the trend of thought was 
quite evident. Some of the latter, indeed, were even taiking of 
“1814,” etc., meaning thereby the boundaries forced on an 
unhappy and an unwilling world by that greatest of all dis- 
turbers of the peace, Napoleon Bonaparte.. But how 18 plus 14 
equaled the 14 articles was quite beyond my simple arithmetic. 

No; it is not a perfect treaty. How, indeed. under the circum- 
stances, could a perfect treaty have been framed, let alone con- 
summated? But to reject it would invite disaster. 

Recommend, if you please, interpret, if you prefer, but do not 
amend or reserve, for the first means. rejection. and the second 
nu lification. 

Henry WHARTON. 

Savwverstown, R. I., September 27. 1919. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Mr. President, there appeared in the Times 
of Los Angeles; Calif., a magnificent: description of the visit of 
the President to the Pacific coast and of the-effeet of that visit. 
It is entitled The thoughts he left.’ I ask that it be inserted 
in. the Rrconn. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Tun THOUGHTS: HE LEFT, 


„The President has come to Los Angeles and gone. leaving: 
behind him thoughts that have compelled thousands to assume 
æ different attitude toward the league of nations: 


“No man or woman who heard the President. with the deter- 


mination that they would not be convinced by lim is convinced. 

“But those who went with: open minds, willing to listen and 
judge, havea new appreciation for the league of nations. 

„The President's address in Los Angeles: was effective, 

“He made the people awaken to the real meaning: of the 
covenant in a manner in which they would not have been: 
awakened had he not have come here. 

In the first place, the President emphasized the fact. that 


the covenant will prevent wars, and that had. it been in: effect f 


in 1914 the world would have never been dragged) through the: 
Tate holocaust. 

“If the covenant would prevent 10 per cent of the wars, the 
President argued, it would be worth its adoption. 

“Tn his opinion, however, it would prevent 98: per cent. of 
the wars. 

He pointed out how each member of the league bound itself 
not to enter into war until after nine months: of deliberation 
and attempts at settlement of the matter in dispute, and called 
attention to the certain conclusion: that nine months’ enlight- 
ened discussion would have prevented the terrible experiences 
of the world during the past five years. 

“He called attention to the fact that during all the years of 
discussion as to means for preventing wars there has never 
been any plan evolved excepting a plan for a world league. 

“After having explained so clearly what the future of the 
world would be under a league. of. nations, one naturally won- 
dered why we would stand willing to sacrifice so great a bless- 
ing to mankind for the sake of a few slight objections. 

“And then the President took up the objections, and the 
only objections, as all know, that we have heard anything much 
about and which are worthy at all of consideration, are the 
objections that Great Britain should not have six votes in the 
assembly of the league to one vote of the United States and’ 
the objection that the United States should not countenance 
the Shantung settlement. 

“Great Britain’s so-called six votes, he pointed out, were 
only advisory votes, and were worth no more than the one vote 
of the United States. 

“The six votes which Great Britain has are in the assembly: 
of the league, where a representation is given to the six great 
nations that go to make up Great Britain. 

This assembly is only for the purposes of debate and advice. 

“Final action is taken by the council of the league; where 
Great Britain and the United States each: have but one vote. 

“He asked if it would be fair to give Cuba and Panama a 
representation in the assembly and deprive such great nations: 
as Canada and Australia of the right to enter into discussions, 


“If the United States were given 48 votes in the assembly, 
where would it be any better off than with its 1 vote?” 

Mr. JONES: of- Washington. Mr. President, in connection 
with this request, L have not very often asked to have any- 
thing printed in the Recorp, but I have here a sermon by 
Rev. Charles Wadsworth, jr., D. D., delivered in the Union 
Chapel; Magnolia, Mass., Sunday, July 18, 1919. I think It 
will be found very interesting in connection with the sub- 
ject of the peace treaty, and I ask that it may be printed. in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed ii the Recorp, as follows: 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR'’S Imace—A_ DISCOURSE DEL iN THE UNON 


IVERED 
* CHAPEL, Macxora, MAss., SUNDAY, JULY 18, 1919, sy CHARLES Waps- 
WORTE, In., D. D.—A MODERN VIEW OF AN ANCIENT AUTOCRAT, 


“ Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of gold.“ (Daniel 3:1.) 


“Nebuchadnezzar was an: oriental autocrat, and this image 
which he set up represented the higli-water mark; the culminatfon 
of his autocracy,. It is difficult for Americans to Imagine an 
autocratie personality. We have been: accustomed for so long 
to: constitutional liberty and to the happy conditions of a re- 
publicam government that the idea: af one man attempting to im- 
pose: his personal opinion upon a nation, to say nothing of the 
entire world. would be inconceivable. This third chapter of the 
Book of Daniel brings before us an interesting example of an 
autoerat, and it is worth our while to study it. as we study 
extinet monsters) like the mastodon and mammoth, which in 
former ages pranced about upon the earth, but are never seen 
to-day;. Especially tu. the early part of July is such a stu:ly ap- 
propriate, when the spirti of Independence Day- is still with us, 
as it will help us to appreciate our blessings and see how far we 
have advanced beyond; the: forlorn: conditions of a benighted 
past. 

“ In the brief study of autocracy which I shall make I would 
ask you to consider first what the autocrat. did; second, why. he 
did it; und third, the results. 

First. What did the autoerat do? 

“*Nebuchadhezzar the king made am image of gold” He 
did not consult with his subjects, nor even with the rulers of 
his kingdom. What were they, that he should consult with 
them? They were merely inferior beings, who ought: to be only 
too thankful to accept with becoming humility whatever of light 
or beauty he might condescend. to communicate to them. So he 
resolved’ in his own superior will and carried out the conclusions 
of his own exalted:mind. He made an image embodying his own 
ideas of contour and proportion. 

One of is aims was- size. 

He made his image three score cubits high. He wanted the 
biggest. He wanted to put more into it than had ever been put 
into an image before. We have never seen the image, but we may 
be sure it was u grotesque conglomeration of incongruities. But 
as he had: evolved it out of his inner consciousness, it repre- 
sented his ideal nnd seemed to him perfect and sacrosanct. For 
‘anyone to criticize it would have been sacrilege, a sure sign 
of depravity. To suggest that it could be iniproved or that it 
needed amendment would have been both blasphemy, and treason, 
‘tle act of men without vision and without shame, At last per- 
fection had been wrought out, and woe to any reprobates who 
did not immediately recognize and reverence the revelation thus 
generously given. S 

“Nebuchadnezzar made his grotesque image out of gold, the 
precious metal; and this fact: is an illustration of the truth that 
the finest material can be put to mean. uses and twisted into 
undesirable and ridiculous shapes. It is possible to take a really 
choice idea or a really noble aspiration, such as the yearning 
for peuce and brotherhood, the very gold of the spirit, and muti- 
late it into a crazy contrivance.. It is possible to play politics 
with a holy sentiment, such as the hatred of war. The fault lies, 
not in the material used, not in the idea or aspiration exploited, 
but in the crude egotism of the autocrat who works precious gold 
up into a monstrosity. When this-deformity, hatched in his own 
brain, had been wrought out in all its. grotesque: details by 
Nebuchadnezzar, he brought it forth from its concealment and 
forced it upon the people. For those were still the dark days 
of secret diplomacy, and the world had not yet reached the high 
enlightenment, where open covenants are openly arrived at.” 
So this weird image which had been conceived in secret was 
suddenly set up before a submissive horde. 

“To the egotistic mind of the autocrat it seemed the loveliest 
creation which had ever gloriffed the low plain of earthly life, 
something: almost too ethereally beautiful for mere mortality, 
As Minerva was fabled to have sprung full armed in all her 
dazzling splendor from the head of Jupiter, so this contrivance 
had sprung from his supernal intelligence complete in its amaz- 
ing perfection. You remember Kipling’s wonderful poem, 
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*Evarra and his Gods,’ in which with the intuition oe genius he 
expounded the psychology of conceited image makers: 
* 
rere inthe the story of Evarra—man— 
Maker of gods in lands beyond the sea.” 

“After in lands beyond the sen he had finished his monstrous 

contrivance, then ‘drunk with pride,’ he wrote above it: 
“Thus gods are made, 
And whoso maketh them otherwise shall die. 

“That is the attitude and language of all dogmatists and 
autocrats. They are so obsessed of their own subjectivity, so 
carried away with admiration for their own weird device, so 
drunk with pride, that they declare: ‘Thus creeds are pode 
and he who makes them otherwise shall die” ‘Thus ideals, 
thus Utopias are made, and whoso makes them otherwise shall 
die.“ ‘Thus treaties are made, and whoso makes them other- 
wise, has his eyes on the ground, has no vision, and is anath- 

U 


“Tf the aim of Nebuchadnezzar had been to get his image 
right, what it really ought to have been if humanity was to 
accept it, he would, of course, have consulted with the wisest 
men of his country. If he had been seeking sincerely to ap- 
propriately embody a worthy ideal, and help the world, he 
would have invited comment and suggestion, and have Sub- 
mitted his image to the tests of logic and to the canons of art. 
But his aim was not exalted. It was egoistic. He was inter- 
ested, not in getting the best for his country, but in forcing 
upon his country his own handiwork. He was first of all out 
to assert himself. No one was to touch his idea. He arranged 
matters so that no change could be made. The image as it 
came from his infallible hands was to be forced upon his 
nation. 

“ To behold the indescribable device, he assembled his vassals 
upon the plain of Dura. To them, the final beauty, the perfec- 
tion of wisdom, the climax of leadership, was to be unveiled— 
not for their consideration or debate, but for their unquestion- 
ing and immediate acceptance. So they stood before the image 
which Nebuchadnezzar had made. ‘Then an herald cried 
aloud: 

Jo you it is commanded, O peoples, nations, and languages, 
that at what time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music, ye fall down 
and worship the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the king 
hath set up. And whoso falleth not down and worshippeth 
shall the same hour be cast into the midst of a burning fiery 


furnace. 

“The threat of a burning fiery furnace is the favorite threat 
of autocrats in all ages. If you do not do what I say, you will 
be consumed. The demagogic autocrat says, ‘If you do not ac- 
cept my device, I will set the people on you. Do what I say 
or you will be cast into the burning fiery furnace of war. Do 
what I say, or you will be cast into the burning fiery furnace 
of Bolshevism. Accept my contrivance, or you will be cast into 
the burning fiery furnace of enormous taxes.’ 

“Americans will wonder at the way Nebuchadnezzar took to 
force his device upon his people. They will ask why he re- 
sorted to ill-natured threats, why he had to be so thoroughly 
disagreeable. Why could he not have acted like a gentleman, 
even if he had made a golden image? Why not treat the gov- 
ernors and rulers of his nation as if perchance they had some 
little intelligence? We must remember, however, that, while 
for those having any traditions of breeding and independence, 
such conduct is repulsive, the subjects of Nebuchadnezzar did 
not mind it. They did not mind being treated like vassals, for 
that is all they were. To have treated them like rational be- 
ings would have been to cast pearls before swine. They had 
no minds of their own. They were only partisan henchmen, 
whose lofty rôle was to sneeze whenever their Nebuchadnezzar 
took snuff; to accept with huzzahs whatever he handed them; 
to go wherever he pointed; and to applaud frantically whatever 
he did, no matter how ill-advised, mischievous, crooked, or im- 
moral it was. None of them ventured to think for himself, 
They waited till the autocrat spoke, then they knew what they 
were to think. He has decided thus. He has shut to his mas- 
sive jaw. To question then, to hesitate for a moment then, 
would be disloyalty. So at his brutal command, these poor 
vassals vied with each other to see who could first fall upon his 
face, grovel most abjectly in the dirt, and worship most frantic- 
ally the golden image. 

Therefore.“ says the record, when all the people heard the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds 
of music all the people, the nations, and the languages fell 
down and worshipped the image which Nebuchadnezzar, the 
King, had set up.’ 


„It is an edifying spectacle to see them casting themselves 
posthaste into the dust, accepting with record speed the so- 
called ideal arrogantly forced upon them, 

“ Of course, to-day Nebuchadnezzar would not have been able 
to put anything like that through quite so easily. There would 
be a redeeming leaven; some would dare the anger of the auto- 
crat and tell him the truth about his image. But in that for- 
lorn and far-distant time which we are studying all the auto- 
crat had to do was to hurl his threat of the burning, fiery 
furnace and fulminate in ill-tempered arrogance and his sub- 
servient henchmen rallied his vassals and hastened to put 
through any wild plan which he commanded. 

“Nebuchadnezzar arranged the program for the performance 
on the plain of Dura very skillfully and with an eye for 
dramatic effect. The signal for the universal acceptance and 
prostration was given by all sorts of musical instruments burst- 
ing forth simultaneously. A chorus of sound blared out at a 
given moment. There were prearranged tootings from all sorts 
of wind instruments. The cornets of subservient propagandists 
gave ear-splitting blasts. The flutes of subsidized ofliceholders’ 
poured forth their most seductive lures. The harps of parti- 
sans twanged their brazen strings. and the sackbuts of fanatical 
adherents joined with the psalteries of employees to swell the 
big noise. An organized effort was turned loose to produce a 
desired effect. The entire machinery of the government was 
exploited and converted into a barker for the image. Like a 
bureau of information it proclaimed, ‘This is what the world 
has been waiting for. This is the latest word, the revelation 
of the ultimate wisdom. This will heal the world's ills, change 
human nature, curb passions, and bind all together in brother- 
hood. This will start the new era and usher in the long-desired 
Utopia. Former generations did not know of this, because they 
did not have Nebuchadnezzar. That crowning blessing has been 
reserved for you. Down on your knees, and with thankful 
hearts accept the wonderful gift which your great sovereign has 
been pleased to bring you from the treasure house of his super- 
soul.’ 

“So it came to pass that when all heard the big noise they 
all fell down and worshiped the image. 

“T am thankful that I did not live in that age, when sub- 
servience was so universal, so thoroughly disciplined, and so 
easily controlled. We sometimes feel concern for our own 
time, and are tempted to question its freedom and its sanity. 
But the leaven of independence is more in evidence to-day than 
in the day of Daniel. In that degenerate and hypnotized gen- 
eration no question was raised as to whether the image which 
they were commanded to accept was right, or true, or beautiful. 
The only point they emphasized was, Nebuchadnezzar made 
this, he demands its immediate acceptance; therefore, it must 
be accepted at once. 

“The second question to which our study of this far-distant 
time brin~s us is, Why did Nebuchadnezzar do this thing? 

“There are two explanations of his conduct, the personal 
and the political. From the personal point of view it must be 
regarded as the natural culmination of unbridled egotism, His- 
tory teaches that human nature can not endure too much power, 
The human personality becomes unbalanced when it is per- 
mitted to exercise too large an authority. It gets power mad. 
The mortal loses his head and commits excesses. Shakespeare 
puts it in his matchless diction: 

s man. proua man, 
Drest in a little by f authority 
Most ignorant of what 2x most 5 
His glassy essence like an angry a 
Plays such fantastic tricks A Boy high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 

“This process was working in Nebuchadnezzar. 
believe in his own superwisdom, his ability to settle every 
question. He became convinced that whatever he thought was 
correct; whatever he desired was right; whatever he resolved 
upon was what ought to be. To oppose him in anything was 
the deepest baseness, not to support him in everything was the 
most vicious treason. This overweening admiration for oneself 
is a variety of insanity. The German Kaiser had this disease. 
His brutal people had it also; and many in other countries and 
generations have had it. It is progressive, and leads to some 
extravagance. Nebuchadnezzar’s making of this image, and 
his demand that the whole world accept it, was the climax of 
his mania for power. No longer content with domineering 
over the external activities of his subjects, he was seized with 
an irresistible yearning to control also the internal realm of 
their individuality; to prescribe their ideas for them; as we 
would say, to tell them how to vote. All his achievements in 
autocracy up to this point, prodigious though they were, seemed 
as nothing to his increasing thirst for power, so long as this 


He grew to 
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inner realm of individuality, this inward kingdom of ideals, 
remained uncontrolled by his supermind. Above him seemed 
his realm alone, and thitherward he bent his eagle eye.’ He 
took the last step in autocracy, and essayed to construct for 
mankind the ideal which they must receive and serve. In the 
natural 5 of power insanity he set up his golden 
image on the plain of Dura, and commanded men to fall down 
before it. In which conduct we can see how far the sinister 
disease had progressed in his personality. 

“The other explanation of his conduct is the political. Of 
course, this image was contrived for some political purpose, nor 
is that purpose obscure or far to seek. Nebuchadnezzar's great 
desire was to unify the race, Mankind was, as Daniel tells us, 
split up into peoples, nations, languages. Each had its own 
god or gods, which represented its point of view, its ideal; pre- 
served its individuality; and kept it from merging with other 
nationalities, Nebuchadnezzar was interested in world unity. 
He was tired of being autocrat of merely one nation, He chafed 

under the limitations imposed upon him by these separations. 

He wanted to get rid of the dividing lines. He aimed at inter- 
nationalism, to fuse all peoples in one cosmic community, so that 
he might be the superman over a unified humanity. It is a vision 
that has fascinated many; an ambition that has taken some cap- 
tive—not the large unselfish natures like Washington, but the 
smaller, egotistic beings, the Cæsars, the Alexanders, the Na- 

leons, the Nebuchadnezzars. Having this desire in his soul, 

ebuchadnezzar set out to attain it with the practical sagacity 
that characterized him as a political Jeader. He knew human 
nature. He knew that custom and tradition, religion, kept 
nations separate and individual. He was convinced that if he 
could only get all peoples, nations, and languages to accept the 
same ideal, to worship the same deity, the barriers between them 
would disappear and they could all be fused into one family. 
Worship of a common object would make them one. So, with 
characteristic modesty, he undertook to construct the deity for 
all mankind, the ideal which the entire race should accept and 
serve. That was what his golden image was intended to be. 
That was the purpose it was intended to serve. It was to be 
the means of bringing all men into the new unity, the tie which 
should bind them together in internationalism or supernational- 
ism. When at the sound of the cornets, flutes, harps, and all 
kinds of music the peoples, nations, and languages fell down 
and worshiped the golden image which he had set up, he ex- 
pected old separations of customs, ideas, individuality to be 
wiped out, and that the acceptance of his device would create the 
international unity which would be the throne of his supremest 
‘power and the pedestal of his most enduring fame. He was so 
eager to accomplish this that he strained his authority to the 
uttermost to put it through. He organized his government into 
a propaganda bureau to praise his image. The tootings of the 
official orchestra deafened the crowds on the plain of Dura. 
If any did not understand that Nebuchadnezzar’s image was 
heaven-born, they were both perverse and stupid. No suggestion 
of change was permitted. With haughty command and arrogant 
threat he pushed his device along and, by the most approved 
steam-roller methods, stampeded the mob into immediate accept- 
ance. 

In the brief study which we are making of autocracy as 
embodied in its Biblical example, we have seen what Nebuchad- 
nezzar did, and also considered why he did it, examining the 
personal and political motives which actuated him. In closing 
I would ask you to note the results of his effort. These results 
would fall into two classes, the immediate and ephemeral and 
the ultimate and permanent. 

“The immediate result was undoubtedly success. He put 
his scheme through. He forced men to accept his device. His 
ideal in all its grotesque absurdity was swallowed whole. All 
peoples, nations, and languages fell down on the plain of 
Dura and worshiped the image which he had made. He be- 
came the autocrat of the inner realm of man’s thoughts and 
the superlord over an international conglomeration of peoples. 

“But while the immediate result was thus a conspicuous 
success, the ultimate result was one of the most complete fail- 
ures of history. Where is Nebuchadnezzar’s image to-day? It 
is one of the things that the world has been only too glad to 
get rid of and forget. An image that is the real expression of 
n genuine ideal, like the statue of the Venus of Milo, is cher- 
ished even in its mutilation as one of the priceless treasures 
of menkind. It does not need organized propaganda or auto- 
cratic commands or savage threats to push it along. It com- 
mends itself to the ages by the symmetry of its ineffable beauty 
and it makes its way from generation to generation by the 
white light of its dazzling perfection. An image that requires 
the tootings of an official claque to launch it and has to be 
backed up by the threats of burning fiery furnaces is a self- 


confessed farce. It troubled the world for a brief period, and 
then, when the acid tests of time had demonstrated its worth- 
lessness, a long-suffering race buried it in oblivion with a sigh 
of relief, It did not accomplish any of the things it was in- 
tended to achieve. It did not make all peoples one. It did 
not wipe out the separations of nationality or individuality. 
It did not caange nature or human nature. The compulsory 
acceptance upon the plain of Dura was only a perfunctory 
make-believe. When they got up from their knees and their 
pretended worship of the hybrid image the peoples, nations, 
and languages were exactly the same they had been before the 
hypocritical performance. Each retained its own customs, its 
own point of view, its own interests, its own ambitions. Each 
continued to revolve in its own orbit, unaltered by the pre- 
tended acceptance of the autocrat’s device. 

“The sum total of result was a great splurge for Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It gave him an opportunity to strut in the lime light. 
But there was no benefit to anyone else, no benediction to the 
race, and certainly no blessing to his own nation. 

“There were three persons, and only three, who played a 
creditable part in t far-off drama. Nebuchadnezzar played 
the part of a power-loving autocrat. The crowd showed them- 
selves to be a brainless, cowardly, hypnotized mob. Against 
this background of second-rate humanity Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego stand out as real men, heroes and philanthro- 
pists, the redeeming features of a dreary landscape. They 
scorned the command of the autocrat and defied his threat, 
saying, ‘We will not worship the golden image which thou 
hast set up.’ t 

“The immortal service which they rendered to humanity that 
day was this, they championed independence against cxternal 
dictation. 

“That is the great treasure of humanity, independence, the 
independence of individuality and the independence of na- 
tionality. ** 

“The treasure of humanity is not the golden images which 
visionaries and autocrats devise. History is full of image 
makers, egoists who work their own vagaries up into erratic 
contrivances which they have the effrontery to call ‘ideals’ 
and which they proclaim as the panaceas for the race, the keys 
to peace, the doors to the millennium, The world has been a 
vast plain of Dura, on which image after image has been set up, 
sometimes by autocrats drunk with pride, sometimes by ambi- 
tious demagogues, sometimes by unbalanced visionaries. The 
plain of Dura has heard a deal of foolish shouting through the 
centuries, as feeble-minded crowds have acclaimed now one fad 
and now another as the divine device which was going to change 
nature, to change human nature, and to transform the world. 
One after another these much-applauded fads have failed, as 
intelligent men knew from the start that they would fail. Image 
after image, fad after fad has gone to the scrap heap. Whata 
motley assortment of exploded panaceas lie along the pathway 
of the years, from the Tower of Babel, which was to lift the race 
to heaven, to the image of Nebuchadnezzar, which was to unify 
mankind ; from the Reign of Terror to the single tax; from Karl 
Marx to kultur; from socialism to Bolshevism. Each one of 
these grotesque images was heralded at the time as the latest 
revelation from heaven and as the greatest treasure of humanity. 
But they were all worse than useless. They were blights so long 
as they were tolerated, and always the race escaped from them 
with thanksgiving and forgot them as soon as possible. The 
real treasure of the race is not these panaceas, these fads, not 
the golden images, the grotesque devices and systems set up by 
visionaries. The real treasure of mankind is independence. 

“The real benefactors of the race are not the egoistic con- 
trivers of these images, not the Evarras of Kipling’s poem, the 
framers of ideals for others to serve, the makers of monstrous 
gods for others to worship. The real benefactors are the Shad- 
rachs, the Meshachs, the Abednegos of the ages, who champion 
independence, the independence of individuality and the inde- 
pendence of nationality, against the interferences of fanatics and 
the dictation of autocrats. 

“ These three Hebrew heroes knew it would be useless to argue 
with Nebuchadnezzar or his henchmen about this image; useless 
to point out its impossible absurdities and its fatal defects. In 
that hysterical hour truth, reason, science, philosophy, history, 
and common sense would haye been pearls cast before swine. 
So they said, ‘O, Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to 
answer thee in this matter.’ All they could do in such a time 
was to stand firmly for independence. They knew that such a 
stand meant the burning fiery furnace. They did not crave this, 
but bad as it was and much as they would have preferred to 
avoid it, there was one thing which to them seemed worse, and 
that was the surrender of independence to external dictation. 
They made their choice, took their stand, and spoke out fear- 
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lessly, ‘O, Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to answer thee 
in this matter. But be it known unto thee, we will not worship 
the golden image which thou hast set up.’ 

“Those words are the everlasting declaration of the rights 
of individuality, the Magna Charta of independence. 

This is what all the real benefactors have done in all ages. 

“They have championed this greatest treasure of mankind, 
and refused to surrender the independence of individuality or 
of nationality to visionary, autocrat, or mob. 

“That is what our forefathers did on July 4, 1776, on the Inde- 
pendence Day, whose anniversary we have just celebrated. 
They championed and refused to surrender or betray the inde- 
pendence of America. They faced the burning fiery furnace of 
war. It was not a pleasant prospect. They did not want war. 
To avoid it they were ready to do everything save one. One 
thing seemed to them worse than even the furnace of war, and 
that was to betray the independence of America to external 
control. That they would not do. Their reply is known to the 
ages. The shot fired by the embattled farmers beside Concord 
bridge was heard round the world. Like the three Hebrew 
heroes they answered, We will not. Fiery furnace or no fiery 
furnace, war or no war, we will never surrender the independ- 
ence of America nor betray the individuality of this New Worid.’ 

“That is the reason why all generations will revere them as 
patriots and praise them as benefactors of humanity, because 
they defended and preserved this priceless treasure of man, this 
crown of human life. 

“This is the eternal question continually arising generation 
after generation, Shall human life preserve its ence? 

“To-day two passionate delusions menace this treasure. On 
the one hand, socialism would surrender the independence of 
individuality to the crowd and submerge it in the mob. On the 
other hand, internationalism would surrender the independence 
of the Nation to a crowd of nations and submerge nationality in 
a mob of peoples. 

Shall independence be preserved or shall it be surrendered? 

“'To preserve it burning fiery furnaces must be faced to-day as 
always. The air is full of threats, threats of the wars, the 
anarchies, the Bolshevism, the taxes, into which those will be 
cast who do not immediately at the appointed signal fall down 
and worship when the tootings of the well-organized orehestra 
fill the land. No one wants war ever again. No one, I imagine, 
wants any more taxes. Long-suffering citizens have been taxed 

yond reason or need. But if it were a question of surrender- 
ing independence or of being cast into even the worst fiery fur- 
nace that an angry Nebuchadnezzar could stir up, then there 
would be only one course open for genuine Americans; there 
would be only one conclusion possible for worthy descendants of 
ee founders of this Republic tinder the shadow of Independence 

ay. 

“The independence of America, the individuality of this Re- 
public is the most precious political treasure of mankind to-day. 
It is worth more to the race; it means more to the future, in- 
finitely more, than all the preposterous images constructed by 
visionary egotists through all the ages. If we were faced by 
the terrible dilemma and compelled to choose een the dread 
alternatives, either of surrendering this independent national- 
is and submerging the individuality of this New World in a 
chaotic internationalism and falling down to accept an, iH- 
considered device miscalled an ideal, or of being cast into a 
furnace heated seven times more than it was wont to be heated, 
as Nebuchadnezzar threatened, then, so long as the spirit of 
July Fourth burned in American hearts, so long as the man- 
hood and nobility of the patriots of 1776 glowed in American 
breasts, the decision would be instantaneous and enthusiastic. 
Not selfishly ; not because our eyes are on the ground; but just 
because we have genuine vision; for the sake of this poor world, 
for the sake of struggling humanity, the independence of Amer- 
ica, the individuality of this Republic shall be preserved invio- 
late and unweakened and shall never be surrendered to external 
control, no matter what threats may be held over us. The an- 
swer of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego would again echo in 
every heroic soul, ‘Be it known unto thee, we will not.’ 

“The independence of America, the individuality ef this New 
World! The patriots of 1776 secured it; the patriots of 1860 
preserved it; the patriots of 1918 fought and died for it in 
France. Washington and Lincoln were men of vision. They 
were not visionaries, They followed a genuine ideal, not a 
will-o’-the-wisp, not a poisonous, phosphorescent vapor exuding 
from the festering marsh of egotism. The independence of the 
United States for which they struggled is the hope of the world 
and the treasure of the race. So long as. Americans have any 
real vision, so long as they are philanthropists and patriots, 
they will see that it is preserved, even though burning, fiery 
furnaces must be faced. 
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“The words of the beloved poet of Massachusetts and Amer- 
ica seem written especially for such a time as this: 


2 —.— on, on on, O Ship of State! 
3 Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is . — breathless on thy fate. 
Our hearts, 8 with thee; 
Our hearts, hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
= faith Ri pn o'er our 
ê all with thee, are all with thee.” 

Mr. 1 MICK: Mr. President, if this is the hour of the 
exchange editor, I ask that an article by Mr. Simonds on the 
breakdown of the principles embodied in the covenant be added 
to the sum total of literary provender supplied the printer. 

There being no objection, the matter refcrred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“ SEIZURE or Funk SEEN as Treaty DEFIAXNCE—MR. SIMONDS BE- 

Ligves VERSAILLES DOCUMENT DEAD LETTER AS AFFECTING NATION- 

ALISTIC ASPIRATIONS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


“ [By Frank H. Simonds.] 

“The exploit of D'Annunzio at Fiume has recalled for the 
whole world that equally brilliant page in Italian history filled 
with the story of the adventure of Garibaldi and his thousand 
when they set out from Quarto, almost 60 years ago, on that 
expedition which gave Italy her first real foretaste of unity. 

“The circumstances are hardly dissimilar. Before Garibaldi 
set out, the King and the great architect of Italian unity, 
Cavour, knew of the plan. The attack upon a friendly State, 
the Kingdom of Naples, itself under the protection of the 
European concert, at least theoretically, has a strong resem- 
blance to the present attack upon Jugoslavia. Moreover, as 
England looked with undisguised satisfaction at the gallant 
culmination of so long and brave an effort on the part of the 
Italians to obtain unity, not a few Frenchmen, probably a cer- 
tain number of Britons, regard the new incident with approval. 

“ SAYS TREATY IS PARTLY DEAD. 

“The truth of the matter must now begin to appear to the 
American people, as it has long been clear in Europe. In sọ 
far as the treaty of Versailles has done yiolenee to the national- 
istie aspirations of the various nations united against Germany, 
it has become a dead letter, less than six months after it was 

signed and before it has been ratified either by France or the 
United States. 

“A few weeks ago Roumanians demonstrated by their march 
to Budapest their supreme contempt for the mandates of the 


Paris conference. Not only did they go to Budapest against 


orders, but they have remained there ever since. At the same 
time they have continued to hold the territory occupied by their 
soldiers, but forbidden them by the conference of Paris, notably 
in the case of Bessarabia, a Province three times as big as 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

“The Roumanian episode, as I pointed out at the time, was 
manifestly only a beginning. Roumania, in going to Budapest, 
was really making the test case for Italy and for all the other 
nations which regarded the Paris conference and its decisions 
with resentment. It was, in fact, a matter of life or death for 
the Paris conference to bring Roumania to terms, because if 
Roumania were able to flout it, to deny its authority and pro- 
eeed on her own way, then there would be no obstacle in the 
pathway of other nations. 

“ But, apart from notes, warnings, threats of economic pres- 
sure, which seem hardly to have been made good, the conference 
of Paris could do nothing. French sentiment would not permit 
the employment of French troops against the Roumanians; Italy 
undeniably advised Roumania to make the test; as for Britain 
and the United States, neither country was in a mood to make 
war in the Balkans, and real war, too, for Roumania can put at 
least 300.000 veteran troops in the field, with an equally large 
trained reserve. 

“ Paris, therefore, having told the Roumanians not to go to 
Budapest, and then, when they disobeyed, to get out of Buda- 
pest, ended by relapsing into painful silence, rather ridieulously 
broken by protests against a Roumanian evacuation of Budapest, 
which might be followed by a return of Bolshevism. So far as 
the Roumanians were concerned, they got what they wanted, 
they did as they pleased, and no one has yet found a way to 
punish them or to deprive them of territery actually in their 
possession, but not awarded them by the Paris eonference,: 

“ GOT CUE FROM ROUMANTA, 

“ Logically enough, Italy read in the Roumanian episode. in 
which she certainly played at least a friendly part, the real sotu- 
tion of her own difficulties. Her troops occupied Fiume and eer- 
tain Dalmatian ports claimed by the Italians as well. But there 
were allied troops there also. After many months, following Mr. 
Wilson's famous Paris appeal to the Italian people, it was clear 
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that the whole Italian Nation, the radicals quite as unanimously 
as the conservatives, insisted that Fiume should be Italian. 

“All the hope of acquiring title to Fiume through negotiations 
was at an end. Mr. Wilson could not recede from his position 
of the spring, because he had affirmed the question to be moral 


before it was political. But, impossible as was the task of ac- 
quiring title with American consent, there was nothing in the 
way of actually completing Italian possession, save the reserve 
of the Italian Government, which feared that an overt act might 
lead to the denial to Italy of the loans and other assistance ter- 
ribly needed. 

“On the other hand, Roumania had managed to survive, and 
the rising national spirit of resentment made it difficult for the 
Italian Government longer to stand in the pathway of national 
aspiration, even when it was led to such a position by a wise 
regard for national welfare. Nothing then was more natural 
than that the way out of the dilemma should be found in the 
1 of one of the most glorious and romantic episodes in all 
history. : 

“Of course, the Italian ministry knew of the D'Annunzio 
plan, just as Cavour and the King were thoroughly conversant 
with Garibaldi’s plan. Not to perceive this is to be a dupe of a 
maneuver which has deceived no one on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Moreover, D’Annunzio was a particularly available 
leader for such a venture, since he had actually forced the reluc- 
tant Italian Government into the war on the allied side in May, 
1915, and there was due him the gratitude of the statesmen and 
publics of the allied nations, for whom Italy’s entrance, at the 
very moment of the great Russian defeat at the Dunajec, was 
almost a life-saving affair. ; 

“Accordingly D'Annunzio took Fiume, the Italian officers in 
his pathway politely effaced themselves, the Italian Nation 
made no attempt to disguise its approval and enthusiasm. The 
Government, which could not have lived a moment had it under- 
taken to use force, and as certainly could not have commanded 
any Italian force to attack Fiume, politely turned the task over 
to the Allies, after certain delays, not disadvantageous to D’An- 
nunzio. 

“Terribly sorry; but we can’t just manage to do this thing; 
awkward for us to attempt to deal with this wild fellow; please 
take it in your own hands.’ Such was the burden of the Italian 
ofticial statement. Meantime Garibaldi's imitator was well es- 
tablished in Fiume and actually embarrassed by the influx of 
volunteers. What nation in Europe desired to undertake to expel 
him, knowing full well that Italian national sentiment would 
be up in arms in a moment and a war with Italy was an imme- 
diate possibility, while, if the war did not come at once, enduring 
hatred would be the consequence? Not France; certainly least 
of all France, with an Italian frontier and a German menace still 
to be thought of. Not Great Britain, out of humor with fighting, 
whether at Archangel or Fiume, and anxious, like the United 
States, to get its troops home and have done with war-making for 

ime. 
att 8 “ ECONOMIC PRESSURR DANGEROUS. 

“As for economic pressure, the thing was ouly a little less 
dangerous. How could one starve the Italians and the inhabit- 
ants of Fiume, while the Italian Navy dominated the Adriatic 
and the Italian Army and Navy openly celebrated the recent 
coup? As in the case of Roumania, the weapons, direct and in- 
direct, turned out to be unavailable under the circumstances, 
Italy stayed at Fiume as Roumania had tarried at Budapest, 
and, in the delay, the opposition in European capitals grew stead- 
ily less. This is a personal matter between the President of the 
United States and the Italian people. Why should we interfere? 

“This was the temper discoverable in France, within limits in 
Great Britain. 

„Now, it seems perfectly clear that Italy will keep Fiume; 
she has it, the whole nation is resolved upon retaining it, and 
there is no one of the nations represented at Paris, no concert 
of nations, ready to begin a brand-new war in order to expel Italy 
from an Italian town, albeit the town which is the natural sea- 
gate for the southern Slavs. There was no one ready to take up 
arms to drive the Roumanians out of Bessarabia; there will be 
no one to drive the Roumanians out of the Banat, if they make 
good their threats and take the Torontal, allotted to Serbia at 
Paris. 

“ WHO WILL DISCIPLINE GREECE? 

“Again, will there be anyone to discipline Greece if she pro- 
ceeds to occupy that portion of Thrace which the Paris confer- 
ence can not make up its mind to give to her, although it has 
subtracted it from Bulgaria? At the very least I should not be 
surprised to see the Greeks try out the matter before many days. 
Why shouldn't they? Their claim to this portion of Thrace is 
several thousand years old and stands the rigorous test of the 
14 points quite as well as Fiume. 


“ But the case of Greece is relatively minor. The world will 
possibly worry along with Hellenic troops in Dedeagatch, as 
the world endured the temporary stay of Bulgarian troops in the 
same region. As far as France and Great Britain are concerned, 
they will welcome such a solution, for the United States is the 
only quarter in which the Bulgar has any friends, and President 
Wilson is the sole opponent to the Paris proposal to give all of 
Thrace to the Greeks. What is really important now is the 
effect of the Fiume episode upon the other parts of Europe. 

“Let us take, for example, the case of the Saar Valley. The 
French have it. They own or will own every coal mine; they 
are authorized to extend their customs lines to include this terri- 
tory. Fifteen years in the future they will have to submit to a 
plebiscite to decide whether the territory shall go back to Ger- 
many or remain French, But this condition was imposed solely 
because the President of the United States set his face against 
an out-and-out annexation, as inconsistent with the 14 points. 
But since Italy and Roumania are not permitting President 
Wilson’s views to prevent them from acquiring territory on 
which they have a claim, not more justifiable, one would say, 
than the French claim to the Saar, why should France permit 
herself to be restrained? 

“ PROPOSED FRENCH TREATY, 

“ Further than this, Mr. Wilson, for the United States, pledged, 
so far as he could pledge it, an American alliance to protect 
France against a German attack in the future. Only by this 
pledge did Mr, Wilson persuade Clemenceau to abandon the 
claims of Foch and the French Army to the military occupation 
of the left bank of the Rhine. Now, if the treaty of Versailles, 
particularly in the parts regarded as vital to protect French in- 
terests, is amended in the Senate—above all, if the United States 
Senate refuses to ratify the treaty insuring France against Ger- 
man attack—what is more certain than that France, which has 
not yet ratified the treaty herself, will, with equal promptness, 
add amendments of her own? ' 

We are, then, passing rapidly out of the zone momentarily 
created by the league of nations circumstances at Paris. The 
Italians, the Roumanians, and the Jugo-Slavs have openly @sfied 
the whole Paris conference, The Roumanians and the Italians 
have proceeded to the occupation of territory expressly for- 
bidden them by the Paris conference and in open defiance of 
league of nations principles. At any moment we may find. that 


‘the Clemenceau government will fall and be succeeded, not as 


certain misguided ‘liberals’ in the United States think. by a 
radical ministry, but by a reactionary one—reactionary in the 
sense that it will repudiate the whole treaty as framed at Ver- 
sailles and proceed to use the power now in French hands to 
safeguard the French future. 

“The fact is, of course, that the Germans could not now de- 
fend themselves against the French if the French chose to send 
armies to Berlin; they could go with the appreximate ease with 
which the Roumanian armies reached Budapest. 

“ Moreover, the recent murder of French soldiers in the Saar 
Basin, the refusal of the Germans to retire from the Baltic 
Province, their outrageous behavior.in Upper Silesia—all these 
supply admirable justifications for such a French course. 

Once such a step was taken then there would be an obvious 
end of the treaty of Versailles. The statesmen who carried 
through such a program would not hesitate to take such safe- 
guards for the future as have not been taken by the Clemenceau 
government solely because it relied upon President Wilsou’s 
assurance that he would be able to procure the ratification, both 
of the treaty of Versailles and the treaty of alliance. France 
would then enter into permanent occupation of the Rhine bar- 
rier and annex the Saar Basin. In doing this she would go no 
further than has Italy or Roumania, and she might be assured 
the support of both Latin powers as a consequence. 

“This possible French procedure would be described as im- 
perialistic by a certain fraction of American and British senti- 
ment, which does not sympathize with France in any event and 
regards with utmost disapproval French apprehension of a new 
German attack. But most reasonable Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans will see in French effort to achieve security against Ger- 
man aggression a natural and inevitable national instinct. 
Above all, neither Americans nor Britons. will be prepared to 
make war upon France, which is the essential fact. 

“FRANCE WAITING ON THE UNITED STATES. 

“In my judgment future French action will be entirely de- 
pendent upon the course of the United States Senate in adopt- 
ing or rejecting the treaty of alliance. The French are not inter- 
ested in the league of nations, do not believe in it, and have 
accepted it only as a matter of policy, not as an act of faith, 
If the Senate rejects the treaty of alliance the French will in 
their own time and in their own way follow the example of the 


Roumuniaus and the Italians; they will proceed to the absorp- 
tion of the Saar Basin, and find adequate justification for a 
permanent occupation of the left.bank of the Rhine. Such a 
eourse will, in the end, have the same support in France as 
D’Annuuzio’s Fiume venture has enlisted in Italy. 

“Had the United States Senate accepted the treaty of Ver- 
sailles without delay and by a unanimous, or approximately 
unanimous, vote the European reaction would have been far 
different from what it now is. It was the undisguised convic- 
tion of both the French and British representatives at Paris that 
the President was supported by the mass of American people, 
without regard to party, in his European course. France bowed 
to certain entirely unpalatable demands of the President simply 
because France needed American financial assistance and feared 
that any other course would deprive her of this aid. Italy; at 
least, hesitated in the matter of Fiume. Roumania listened for 
the moment, biding her time. As for Poland, she consented to 
the greatest sacrifices of all, as her need of American support 
was the most considerable of all. 

“But what has happened in America since the President re- 
turned has been at once a surprise and a shock to the European 
statesmen. The extent of the opposition to the President in the 
Senate hus already called forth debate in the French Chamber, 
and if the treaty be modified and the treaty of alliance rejected 
may result in an upset in French polities. If America is not 
unanimous in its support of President Wilson’s policies as they 
affect France and Italy, as they affect all Enropean nations; if 
there is no possibility of winning American sympathy and sup- 
port by accepting American ideas, as expressed by the President, 
at real sacrifices’ of national security and aspiration, then 
Europe is prepared to reject them, is already rejecting them. 

“ Fiume, like Budapest, is an incident of world-wide concern. 
It is a natural and consecutive step. It reveals Italy following 
the Roumanian precedent, a rebel against the moral and the 
political authority asserted by the Paris conference. It discloses 
a great power resolved to follow its own policies, consult its 
own interests, even when these interests conflict with principles 
which were proclaimed at Paris as the new constitution of the 
world. It is a repudiation of the idea that Italians can think 
other than as Italians when a question of national sentiment is 
at stake. When he addressed his appeal to the Italian people 
over thé heads of the Italian ministry 2 few months ago Presi- 
dent Wilson had the opposite idea. 

“But Fiume is gnly a step; far more important steps are still 
to come. We shall see a French general election at no distant 
date, and we may see a French ministry fall before the election, 
for the American episodes have been terribly expensive for the 
Clemenceau ministry, which has held on up to the present mo- 
ment only by reason of the promised treaty of alliance, and any 
new French ministry would, in my judgment, adopt a far dif- 
ferent course with respect of Germany than the Clemenceau min- 
istry has been ied to adopt in the belief that such a course was 
necessary to enlist essential American aid for France, 

“IDEALISM GIVING WAY. 


“But whether the treaty of alliance and the treaty of Ver- 
sailles be rejected, amended materially, or accepted as the Presi- 
dent asks that they shall be accepted, it seems to me that we are 
doomed to pass rapidly, are actually passing from world policies 
founded upon idealism to those based upon realism. The Italians 
and the Roumanians have very frankly disclosed their total un- 
willingness to sacrifice territory or security to any general 
scheme of pacification and good feeling. No sacrifice was asked 
of the British, but in advance they announced that they would 
not make any surrender in the one direction where it might be 
asked, namely, in the matter of the ‘freedom of the seas.’ 

“So far the French and the Poles have been asked to make 
great sacrifices, asked by President Wilson, in the name of the 
world peace, and both have consented, but with misgivings and 
against the wishes of many Frenchmen and Poles. But now it 
becomes clear that the French and the Poles alone of the Euro- 
pean nations, one on the Vistula, the other on the Rhine, have 
given up security, while America seems by no means ready to 
aecept the doctrines which at the President’s behest France and 
Poland accepted. In addition, the security promised each in the 
league of nations and in the France-American-British alliance 
begins to seem insubstantial, to say the least. 

“As I see it, this can only have one consequence, namely, a 
resettlement of many of the questions settled’ or compromised 
in the Paris conference, questions such as Danzig, the Rhine bar- 
rier, the Saar Basin, Thrace, and not impossibly the Banat and 
Dalmatia. The Paris conference decisions were actually a com- 
promise between the American idea, as Mr. Wilson’s views were 
invariably described abroad, and the European idea. Now, Italy 
and Roumania have repudiated any compromise and insisted 
upon settling their problems in a theroughly European fashion, 
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while the United States, so far as the Senate is concerned, at 
least, has challenged the American idea, and the resulting politi- 
cal debate in America has disclosed a divided sentiment. There- 
fore it seems to me that France, Poland, and the rest of the con- 


tinental nations will swiftly or slowly—the French have many 


years to decide in the matter of the Saar and the Rhine, as the 
cireumstances dictate—seek a continental solution, conforming 
with Italian and Roumanian action.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is ` closed. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION — CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. STERLING. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report on House 
bill 6810, being the national prohibition bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6810) to prohibit 
intoxicating beverages and to regulate the manufacture, pro- 
duction, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for otlier than bever- 
age purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol and pro- 
mote its use in scientific research and in the development of fuel, 
dye, and other lawful industries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report w in be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill tH. R. 
6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to regulate the 
manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for 
other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of- 
alcohol and promote its use in scientific research and in the de- 
velopment of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 20, 25, 
46, 47, 61, 66, 72, 90, 118, 123, 127, 133, 134, 164, 178, 184, 219, 232, 
and 233. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 13. 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 21, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 


39. 40, 41, 42, 48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57. 7, 64, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 

73, 75, 76. 78, 79, 82, S. 84, 86, 87. 88, 80, 92, 93, 94. 96, 97. 98. 

100, 101, 103, 104. 105, 106, 107, 108, 122. 143, 118, 114, 125, 
131, 


109, 
116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 125, 126, 128, 
138, 139, 140, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 
153, 154, 155, 156, 158, 159. 160, 161, 162, 167 
172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 179, 180, 181, 
189, 190, ea 192, 193, 194, 196, 1 197, 198, 1 
204, 205, 207 , 208, 209, 210, 211, 213, 214, 
222. 223. 224, 997, 228, 229, 230, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239 240. 241, 
242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 
256, 258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 
271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 282, 283, 284, and 
285, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“ Provided, That the foregoing definition shall not extend to 
dealcoholized wine nor to any beverage or liquid produced by 
the process by which beer, ale, porter, or wine is produced, if it 
contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, 
and is made as prescribed in section 37 of Title II of this act, 
and is otherwise denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and is 
contained and sold in, or from, such sealed and labeled bottles, 
casks, or containers as the commissioner may by regulation 
prescribe.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

Provided, That the foregoing definition shall not extend to 
dealcoholized wine nor to any beverage or liquid produced by 
the process by which beer, ale, porter, or wine is produced, if 
it contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, 
and is made as prescribed in section 87 of this title, and is other- 
wise denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and is contained 
and sold in, or from, such sealed and labeled bottles, casks, or 
containers as the commissioner may by regulation prescribe.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the ameng- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with an 
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amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“and the commissioner is authorized to make such regulations“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 


Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Officers mentioned in said section 1014 are authorized to 
issue search warrants under the limitations provided in Title 
XI of the act approved June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. L., p. 217, et 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert thé following: “to the end that 
the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage may be prevented. 
‘Liquor for nonbeverage purposes and wine for sacramental pur- 
poses may be manufactured, purchased, sold, bartered, trans- 
ported, imported, exported, delivered, furnished, and possessed, 
‘but only as herein provided, and the commissioner may, upon 
application, issue permits therefor: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall prohibit the purchase and sale of warehouse re 
ceipts covering distilled spirits on deposit in Government bonded 
‘warehouses, and no special tax liability shall attach to the 
‘business of purchasing and selling such warehouse receipts”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
` That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
‘the Senate insert the following: “use as a beverage, or for 
intoxicating beverage purposes“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows; In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: and preserved sweet 
cider”; and on page 11, line 15, of the engrossed bill strike out 
the words “ other article“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “the articles named in 
paragraphs b, e, and d of this section which may be“; and the 

Senate agree to the same. 
7 That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate: numbered 49, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 29; and on page 12, 


line 7, of the engrossed bill strike out the words“ the person“; 


and the: Senate agree to the same. , 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “any known. prin- 
cipal for“; and on page 12, line 8, of the engrossed bill strike 
out the words “if any”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “and except that any 
persen who in the opinion of the commissioner is condueting 
a bona fide hospital or sanatorium engaged in the treatment 
of persons suffering from alcoholism, may, under such rules, 
regulations, and conditions as the commissioner shall prescribe, 
purchase, and use, in accordance with the metheds in use in 
such institution, liquor, to be administered to the patients: of 
such institution under the direction of a duly qualified physi- 
cian employed by such institution”; and the Senate agree to 
the same: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate anfendment insert the following: “transport liquor, 
may be issued for one year, and”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- | 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree to the same with an 


ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ Provided, That the 
commissioner may, without formal application or new bond, 
extend any permit granted under this act or laws now in force 
after August 31 in any year to December 31 of the succeeding 
year: Provided further, That permits to purchase liquor for 


the purpose of manufacturing or selling as provided in this act 


shall not be in force to exceed 90 days from the day of issuance. 


| A permit to purchase liquor for any other purpose shall not be 


in force to exceed 30 days. Permits’; and, on page 13, line 22, 
of the engrossed bill, strike out the words “Every permit”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: In addition to the words proposed to be 


‘stricken out by the Senate amendment, strike out, on page 13, 


line 25, of the engrossed bill the words “and shall not be in 
force more than”; and the Senate agree to the same. : 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 


Senate amendment insert the following: “10”; and, 


on page 13, line 25, of the engrossed bill, strike out the words 


“10 days from the day of its issuance,” Which end on page 14, 
line 1; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Im lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “unless the sale 
is to be made through a pharmacist designated in the permit 
and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 74, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In Iieu of the matter proposed by 


the Senate amendment insert the following: 


Nothing im this title shall be held to apply to the manufac- 
ture, sale, transportition, importation, possession, or distribution 
of wine for sacramental purposes, or like religious rites, except 
section 6 (save as the same requires a permit to purchase) and 
section 10 hereof, and the provisions of this act prescribing pen- 
alties for the violation of either of said sections. No person to 
whom. a permit may be issued to manufaeture, transport, import, 
or sell wines for sacramental purposes or like religious rites: shall 
sell, barter, exchange, or furnish any such to any person not 
a rabbi, minister of the gospel, priest, or an officer duly author- 
ized for the purpose by any church or eongregation, nor to any 


such except. upon an application duly subscribed by him, which 


application, authenticated as regulations may prescribe, shall 


| be filed and preserved by the seller. The head of any confer- 
ence or diocese: or other ecclesiastical juridiction may desig- 


nate any rabbi, minister, or priest. to supervise the, manufac- 


ture of wine to be used for the purposes and rites in this 
| Section mentioned, and the person so designated may, in the 


discretion of the commissioner, be granted a permit to super- 


vise such manufacture.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement. to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 77, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “liquor. And 
no“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter pro by 
the Senate insert the following: “unless after careful physical 


examination of the person for whose use such prescription is 


sought, or if such examination is found impracticable, then 


| upon the best information obtainable, he“; and the Senate 


agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In addition to the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment strike out, on page 15, 
lines 11 and 12 of the engrossed bill, the words “its nse as a 
medicine by the one for whom he prescribes ” and insert “ the 
use of such liquor as a medicine by such person”; also on page 


, 15, line 13, after the word “some” of the engrossed bill, insert 
| the word known“; and the Senate agree to the same. 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with | 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment. of the Senate numbered 85, and agre to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert the following: “ the purpose or ailment for which 
it is to be used and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert the following: “ holding permits to prescribe” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House reeede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 95, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: In licu of the matter proposed by the 
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Senate insert the following: “prescription blanks have been“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 99, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ except in cases of 
emergency, in which event a record and report shall be made and 
kept as in other cases”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 102, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: the judicial district 
and within,“ and on page 17, line 16 of the engrossed biil, after 
the word “occurred” insert “unless the parties agree on an- 
other place“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 111, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate insert the following: “ which shall at all times be 
open to inspection as in this act provided”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 129, und agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: ot the“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 130, and agree to the same with 
un ainendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “to purchase or 
ship the same, together with the name and address of the 
person using the permit“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 137, and agree to the same with 
un amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed ta be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“No one shall permit any sign or billboard containing such 

advertisement to remain upon one’s premises“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede. froin its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 142, and agree te.the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “No”; and, on 
page 22, line 12, after the word “receive,” of the engrossed 
Dill, insert the following: “nor knowingly permit his employee 
to solicit or receive”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 157, and_agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Sec, 23. That any person who shall, with intent to effect 
a sale of liquor, by himself, his employee, servant, or agent, 
for himself or any person, company or corporation, keep or 
carry around on his person, or in a vehicle, or other conveyance 
whatever, or leave in a place for another to secure, any liquor, 
or who shall travel to solicit, or solicit, or take, or accept 
orders for the sale, shipment, or delivery of liquor in violation 
of this title is guilty of a nuisance and may be restrained by 
injunction, temporary and permanent, from doing or continu- 
ing to do any of said acts or things. 

“In such proceedings it shall not be necessary to show any 
intention on the part of the accused to continue such violations 
if the action is brought within sixty days following any such 
violation of the law.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 163, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: “ the 
containers thereof”; and on page 27, line 17, of the engrossed 
bill strike out the words “other property“ and insert “such 
property so”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 165, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amencment insert the following: “ unless the court shall 
otherwise order“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 166, and agree to the same with 
an amendnient as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“The term ‘private dwelling’ shall be construed to include 
the room or rooms used and occupied not transiently but solely 
as a residence in an apartment house, hotel, or boarding house. 
The property seized on any such warrant shall not be taken 


from the officer seizing the same on any writ of replevin or 
other like process.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 185, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ brought for violation 
of law”; and on page 30, line 13, after the word “of” in the 
engrossed bill insert “if not claimed within 60 days from the 
date this section takes effect”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 195, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“The penalties provided in this act against the manufacture 
of liquor without a permit shall not apply to a person for manu- 
facturing nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for 
use in his home, but sueh cider and fruit juices shall not be 
sold or delivered except to persons having permits to manufac- 
ture vinegar.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 206, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: reported, pro- 
vided ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senat numbered 212, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “the commissioner or 
any of his agents or by any public prosecutor or by any person 
designated by him, or by any peace officer in the State where 
the record is kept, and copies of such records and reports duly 
certified by the person with whom kept or filed may be intro- 
duced in evidence with like effect as the originals thereof, and 
verified copies of such records shall be furnished to the com- 
missioner when called for“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 218, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“shall. be assessed against, and collected from, the person 
responsible for such illegal manufacture or sale”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. } 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 225, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“ Provided, That such liquid may be removed and trans- 
ported, under bond and under such regulations as the commis- 
sioner may prescribe, from one bonded plant or warehouse to 
another for the purpose of having the alcohol extracted there- 
from. And such liquids may be develo under permit, by 
persons other than the manufacturers of beverages containing 
less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, and sold 
to such manufacturers for conversion into such beverages.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 226, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Credit shall be allowed on the tax due on any alcohol so 
saved to the amount of any tax paid upon distilled spirits or 
brandy used in the fortification of the liquor from which the 
same is saved. 

“When fortified wines are made and used for the production 
of nonbeverage alcohol, and dealcoholized wines containing less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, no tax shall be 
assessed or paid on the spirits used in such fortification, and such 
dealcoholized wines produced under the provisions of this act, 
whether carbonated or not, shall not be subject to the tax on 
artificially carbonated or sparkling wines, but shall be subject 
to the tax on still wines only. 

In any case where the manufacturer is charged with manu- 
facturing or selling for beverage purposes any malt, vinous, or 
fermented liquids containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of 
alcohol by volume, or in any case where the manufacturer, hav- 
ing been permitted by the commissioner to develop a liquid such 
as ale, beer, porter, or wine containing more than one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol by volume in the manner and for the purpose 
herein provided, is charged with failure to reduce the alcoholic 
content of any such liquid below such one-half of 1 per cent 
before withdrawing the same from the factory, then in either 
such case the burden of proof shall be on such manufacturer to 
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show that such liquid so manufactured, sotd, or withdrawn con- 
tains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume. In 
any suit or proceeding involving the alcoholic content of any 
beverage, the reasonable expense of analysis of such beverage 
shall be taxed as costs in the case.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 231, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendinent insert the following: “ except such executive 
officers as may be appointed by the commissioner or the Attorney 
General to have immediate direction of the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act, and persons authorized to issue permits, 
and agents and inspectors in the field service”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 234, and agree to the same witb an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ required”; and on 
page 37, line 5, after the word “Act,” in the engrossed bill 
insert: “including personal services in the District of Columbia, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $2,000,000 for the use of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and $100,000 for the use of the De- 
partment of Justice for the enforcement of the provisions of this 
act, including personal services in the District of Columbia and 
necessary printing and binding”; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 257, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ the use of any scien- 
tific university or college of learning, any laboratory for use 
exclusively in scientific research, or for use in any hospital or 
sanatorium ™; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 281, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 7 

“ Sec. 20. That it shal! be unlawful to import or introduce into 
the Canal Zone, or to manufacture, sell, give away, dispose of, 
transport, or have in one’s possession or under one’s control 
within the Canal Zone, any alcoholic, fermented, brewed, dis- 
tilled, vinous, malt, or spirituous liquors, except for sacramental 
scientific, pharmaceutical, industrial, or medicinal purposes, 


under regulations to be made by the President, and any such | 


liquors within the Canal Zone in violation hereof shall be for- 
feited to the United States and seized: Provided, That this sec- 
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ployees. The Senate committee has reported on the matter, 
and I ask for its consideration at this time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the report was submitted only 
yesterday. It was not printed until this morning, and, indeed, 
J am not sure that it has been printed as yet. It involves 


some very important matters. It calls for the appropriation ` 
-of a large sum. I think the Senator ought not to press the con- 


sideration of that measure now, so that we may have an 
rile are to examine the report and examine the measure 
tself. 

I ask the Senator not to press consideration until to-morrow 
and give us a chance to examine the report. I do not want to 
be called upon to object, but I do think that the importance of 
the measure is such as to warrant an opportunity for Senators 
to examine the report and to examine the joint resolution, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am very willing and very anxions, in- 
deed, that the Senator should understand this proposition. It, 
however, has been before Congress for a long time, the House 
having passed the resolution some months ago; and if the 
Senator has in mind urging objections to the consideration of 
the measure to-morrow, or on any other day, if it goes over, I 
would rather move now to take it up. If, however, in good 
faither the Senator asks more time to consider the report— 
and I am bound to believe that that is the case—I certainly do 
not wish to oppose his request; but the Senator understands 
that with the press of business that is before the Senate, unless 
we can act upon some of these matters during the morning 
hour there will be no opportunity for us to give consideration 
to them. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that I 
have no desire whatever to object to the consideration of this 
bill, but it is an important one; the report has just been laid 
before the Senate, and I have not had time to examine it, and 
I doubt whether half a dozen Senators have had a chance to 
read the report. If it may go over until ta-morrow, that is 


all I ask, and I shall join with the Senator to-morrow in asking. 


the consideration of the joint resolution, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, before the Senator 
determines which course he will take, I should like to suggest 
that it would be helpful to all of us if the chairman of the 
committee would explain the bill briefly and then let it go over 
until to-morrow for us to continue the discussion. 

Mr. KING. That will be entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I shall be very glad to do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If that could be done, I know it 
would be helpful to all of us. a! 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will cheerfully do that. 

I think it is an almost universally recognized fact that the 
Post Office Department is in need of relief. The House of 


tion shall not apply to liquor in transit through the Panama Representatives recognizes this fact, and granted a temporary 


Canal or on the Panama Railroad. 

“That each and every violation of any of the provisions of 
this section shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment not exceeding six months for a first offense, 
and by a fine not less than $200 nor more than $2,000 and im- 
prisonment not less than one month nor more than five years for 
a second or subsequent offense. 

“That all offenses heretofore committed within the Canal 
Zone may be prosecuted and all penalties therefor enforced in 
the same manner and to the same extent as if this act had not 
been passed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

THOMAS STERLING, 
Kyvurte NELSON, 
Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Dick T. MORGAN, 
E. Y. WEBB, 
Managers on the part of the House: 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 5218. An act to provide revenue for the Government and 
to establish and maintain the production of magnesite ores and 
manufactures thereof in the United States was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to call up the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) to provide addi- 
tional compensation for employees of the Postal Service, and 
making an appropriation therefor. This is a measure which 


has passed the House increasing the salaries of the postal em- 


increase in salary of postal employees for this fiscal year of 
$150 each, in addition to the compensation provided in the last 
Post Office appropriation bill. The committee of the Senate 
has spent a great deal of time on this subject, has investigated 
the needs of the department, and finds that much of the diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that an insufficient number of em- 
ployees can be secured and retained in the service to meet the 
postal demands. The Postmaster General insists that an ap- 
propriation of a few millions of dollars, giving him discretion 
as to the expenditure of the amount, would meet the condition. 
Neither committee of Congress agreed with him or felt like 
granting him discretion. They felt, in view of past experiences, 
that it was absolutely necessary for the Congress to determine 
what amount should be granted to relieve the emergeney condi- 
tion and to direct specifically how it should be expended. The 
Postmaster General either does not understand the true condi- 
tion in his own department or he is not frank with Congress. 
The committee does not believe it is the duty of Congress to 
compete with salaries paid by corporations in the ordinary 
industries of the country. It does feel, however, that it should 
pay a sufficient amount—and only a sufficient amount—now, 
which, with the strictest economy on the part of the employees, 
win enable them to live during the present emergency. 

One of the greatest difficulties is experienced in securing 
substitutes. The substitute clerk or carrier under present law 
is paid 40 cents per hour. His hours of employment are uncer- 
tain. He serves three years before he gets a permanent ap- 
pointment, and therefore he finds it to his convenience and to 
his welfare to take employment in other branches of industry. 
The result has been that most inefficient and insufficient help 
has been obtained. 

It is a known fact that many of these substitutes work for a 
day or two and then leave the job. They have no notion of 
remaining in the service. The evidence is indisputable that 
many of the people whom the department has been obliged to 
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pick up were illiterate and could not even write their names. 
The evidence disclosed by employees’ bonding companies as to 
some of these noncertifled' people was that when they made 
their applications they had to do it by making their marks. 

Tt is known that the turnover of employees in many parts of 
the service has been several hundred per cent during the last 
year or two. Perhaps that is not greater than in the ordinary 
business concern, but you can readily understand that the Post 
Office Department must be a permanent institution. It is at 
the very basis of the business interests of the country. For 
that reason we have a civil-service system which governs the 
employee. It has been practically abandoned in so far as sub- 
stitutes and those in the lower grades are concerned. The 
greatest separations from the service outside of substitutes have 
been made in the $1,000, $1,106, and $1,200 grades. 

Your committee felt that instead of granting a flat increase of 
$150 per man, regardless of the salary which he received, the 
greater amount of the House appropriation should be given to 
those classes where the greatest separations have occurred and 
where the greatest difficulty has been experienced in securing 
adequate help. ‘Therefore we increased the substitutes’ pay from 
40 cents to 60 cents an hour. We increased the $1,000-a-year man 
from $1,000 to $1,240. In other words, we increased the latter’s 
pay $20 a month. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. Do not the postal employees share in the $240 
bonus for this year that was voted to all other Government 
employees by Conzress? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. They do. In stating the salaries of $1.000, 
I am including the bonus. I am talking about the compensation 
which they actualy receive. 

Mr. MYERS. Do they already get the bonus of $2407 

Mr. TOWNSEND. They get $200. 

Mr. MYERS. And this bill will give them more? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is right. Without the bonus, the 
salary of the low grade is $800; but that man, under his com- 
pensation with the boms which has been granted him, receives 
now $1,000, according to the report that has been filed, which 
incindes the $200 bonus given to postal employees. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President. if the Senator will 
allow me, what character of work has been done by the man who 
received only $8007 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is his first year in the service—clerical 
work. Eight hundred dollars is the basic salary. but he is 
given a bonus, not ef $240 but of $200. I am recognizing the 
fact that he receives $1,000. We propose to increase that com- 
pensation by $240. 

The department itself recognizes the fact that these first- 
year men, these entrance men, should receive more than $1.000 
with the bonus. So in this case we propose to Increase the pay 
to $1,240; we increase the $1,100 and the $1,200 man $200, giving 
them $1,300 and $1,400, respectively; and we permit the House 
provision of $150 to remain the same as to 8100, $1,400, $1,500, 
and $1,600 men. 

Mr. NELSON. 
tion? 

Mr, TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the joint resolution cover the employees 
in the department here? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It does. 

Mr. NELSON. It covers all the empioyees? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. All the employees. 

Mr. NELSON. Of the Postal Service? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Of the Postal Service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is in error when he says 
that the $240 bonus applies to the employees of the post office. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not say it did. I said it did not. 
Somebody said $240, but I said it was $200. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Michigan that 
that is the regular promotion that is allowed the employees 
each year. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; the Seuator is mistaken. The regu- 
lation promotion is $100 a year, and the bonus last year was 


Win the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 


$200. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] asked 
the Senator from Michigan if the $240 bonus granted to the 
Government employees applied to the post-office employees. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. And I said it did not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. I understood the Senator from Michigan to 
say that it did. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. If I said that, I misspoke, because I re- 
2 that it was 8200. That is what I wanted to have under- 

Mr. MYERS. The general $240 bonus does not apply to these 
employees, then? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It does not. 

Mr. MYERS. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Understand me, Senators, so that there 
will be no mistake about it, the figures given in the joint reso- 
lution and in the report include all the compensation which the 
clerks are receiving to-day. That includes bonus and promo- 
tion, where there is promotion. 

Mr. MOSES. I hope the Senator from Michigan will point out, 
before he leaves this icular part of his explanation, that in 
connection with the bonus for the first year of its applica- 
tion all automatic promotions in the department stop, so that the 
employees of the department, whom Congress had intended to 
benefit by a bonus of $200, receive, as a matter of fact, only $100. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That was true up to this year. This 
year they have made the ordinary promotions. But then they are 
a year behind, as the Senator from New Hampshire has stated. 
They are u year behind the salary they would have received 
from promotions if that rule had been followed, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I understand 
that a joint commission of the two Houses of Congress has been 
created to reclassify and readjust the salaries of the postal 
employees. I should like to inquire of the Senator if the in- 
creases in salary which the joint resolution proposes apply to 
those employees who are to be reclassified and their salaries ad- 
Justed by that commission? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The increases apply to all the employees 
of the Post Office Department mentioned in the joint resolution, 
those receiving not to exceed $2.500 per year. The joint com- 
mission is investigating for future congressional action. Its 
business is to discover and report facts whieh will enable Con- 
gress to adjust the great inequalities which exist in the Post 
Office Department, and which the joint resolution does not 
seek to remedy. We are only proposing temporary relief for 
this year. We simply make increases in the appropriation 
act of the Jast Congress to meet the emergencies of this fiscal 


year, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This is not to apply to the com- 
pensation for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; it is only temporary. 

Mr POMERENE. Mr. President, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read the report presented by the committee. May I 
ask whether this increased compensation is to date back to the 
first of the year? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 

Mr. POMERENE. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 

Mr. POMERENE 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. This matter has been called to my atten- 
tion so repeatedly, and I have had such a mass of telegrams 
from, I think, every substantial village as well as city in the 
State of Ohio, that I am satisfied something very substantial 
must be done in behalf of the earriers and the clerks if we are 
to maintain a high standard of efficiency in the Post Office 
Service. I took occasion some time ago to telegraph to the post- 
masters in the large and small cities of Ohio to get their views 
as to conditions prevailing, and whatever information has come 
to me from them has been at my solicitation. I have quite a 
number of telegrams here bearing upon this subject: and if the 
Senator from Michigan will permit me, I should like to read 
one from Cleveland, because it is typical. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE. This comes from the postmaster at Cleye- 
land, and he says: : 


It dates back to July 1. 

Of this year? 

Of this year. 

If the Senator will permit me 


[Telegram.} 

A conservative increase should be allowed city cerriers, rural carriers, 
aud clerks; difficult to recommend a definite amount because of the 
abnormal bigh price of food, clothing, and rents in this city, and no one 
seems to know just how long these exhorbitant prices will continue. 
Fifty-four clerks and fifty-nine carriers resigned Inst 12 months on 
account low salaries; in addition 425 temporary clerks and 481 tem- 
pay carriers resigued for the same reason. These men would work a 
ew days and resign, which accounts for the large number department 
has allowed this office—1l2 additional carriers and 50 clerks. However, 
the number of clerkships provided in the current appropriation bili 
have been apportioned, forcing this office to wait until such time as 
additional pas are provided. When definitely allowed they can not 
be or two reasons: First, our civil-service register is exhausted; 
and, seeond, because of the rate of compensation. There exists in 
Cleveland a very serious shortage of all kinds of labor notwithstanding 
the fact that wages in excess of established scales are being paid. Post- 
office jobs are no longer attractive because of the high s fatten paid by 
industrial companies, making it impossible to secure conpetent men for 
our service on account of low salaries. 
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The difficulty which the Cleveland post office has met with is 
duplicated in Cincinnati, Columbus, and Toledo, as well as in 
the smaller cities, like Canton, Youngstown, and Akron. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Especially Akron. 


Mr. POMERENE. Yes. It is true also of Portsmouth and 
Springfield. It does seem to me that the Government has been 
very unfair with this class of employees, when we take into 
consideration the increased living cost, and the high wages which 
are paid for common labor. Many of these carriers and clerks, 
if they would go out and do even common labor, could get a 
better wage than that which requires the skill which is so 
necessary in the performance of the duties of their office. Iam 
not only hoping that this joint resolution will be passed, but I 
hope it will be passed with a very substantial increase. We will 
have to do something along this line if we are to maintain the 
very high efliciency of the different post offices. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the Senator's statements 
as to the necessity for relief are corroborated by similar proofs 
from every State in the Union. These facts are known to every 
Senator, and it is impossible to successfully-deny them. I do 
not assume that the Senator from Georgia desired me to talk 
so much upon the necessity of the joint resolution, but rather 
to explain its provisions. 
` Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I just felt that it would help us all, 
as we would look into the details of the measure during the 
next 24 hours if the Senator would give us the kind of explana- 
tion he is giving. I can not help feeling that everyone must 
realize the necessity for some such legislation. i $ 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think everyone must realize it who looks 
into the subject even casually, because it is a most deplorable 
condition, which, I believe, menaces the Post Office Department. 
The Postmaster General either looks with complacency upon 
the matter or denies the emergency, which the experience of 
Senators shows to exist, which mayors, boards of trade, and 
business men all over the country insist does exist, and 
demand is made that Congress speedily remedy the situation 
so far as a living wage to postal employees will remedy it. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON. From an examination of the joint resolu- 
tion and the report I take it that the larger percentage of 
increase is on the smaller salaries. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the larger the salary, the smaller the 
percentage of increase? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the rule? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. In looking over the joint resolution I see 
that the fourth-class postmasters are provided only with a 10 
per cent increase. Why is that distinction made? They are 
paid very small salaries, I understand, and, in carrying out 
the general rule, it would seem that you should give them a 
larger percentage of increase. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. A great many fourth-class postmasters 
rur the post offices as branch institutions to their business. 
They conduct other kinds of business besides that of a post 
office. Their clerks in their grocery stores, or dry-goods stores, 
or whatever they may be, frequently serve the post office, with- 
out special compensation. The Senator from Mississippi is 
absolutely right in suggesting that many of the fourth-class 
postmasters are grossly underpaid, and I am hopeful that the 
joint commission which has been established is going to be 
able to segregate the postmasters of the fourth class who are 
devoting their whole time to the post offices and those who have 
other businesses connected with them. The committee felt, 
as I said a moment ago, that it was not its province at this time 
to try to adjust equitably all the postal salaries in the United 
States. It has tried to propose something which would permit 
the functioning of the Post Office Department in as effective 
manner as possible; that is, so far as the securing of efficient 
help is concerned. Therefore it retained the House proposition 
of a 10 per cent increase for fourth-class postmasters. In a 
great many of the cases that increase just about pays for 
their fuel and light. In some cases it does not, where the sal- 
ary is larger and, perhaps, the expense greater. But in looking 
over the list of fourth-class postmasters I found that was 
approximately the expense of fuel and light for fourth-class 
post offices, and I thought that might be sufficiently far for us 
to go at this time. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator what is the average 
pay of a fourth-class postmaster? Is it two or three hundred 
dollars? 


Mr. TOWNSEND. It runs all the way from $200 to $1,000. 
When it reaches $1,000, the post office goes into the third class. 

Mr. HARRISON, I have had my attention called to the fact, 
and I am sure the Senator has, that in a great many instances 
fourth-class post offices have been closed because they were un- 
able to get anybody to serve as fourth-class postmasters, and 
that was due to the inadequate pay. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think that condition exists in many 
places; but those abandoned offices have generally been served 
by rural delivery—that is, their patrons have—and therefore 
the offices have been abandoned. Where it was found desirable 
to have a fourth-class office, I imagine they have not had any 
very great difficulty in getting some business man in the local- 
ity to take it, if he could pass the civil-service test. I repeat, 
we do not attempt to deal absolutely justly with fourth-class 
postmasters or with anybody else. It is rather an arbitrary 
provision we propose here, but after great consideration and 
considerable study, with information from the best sources we 
could obtain, the committee thought that the increase which we 
provide would be sufficient to carry the department over this 
crisis and until the joint commission has a chance to report and 
Congress can act upon its report. I have said in this report 
that if the cost of living is not reduced within the year, the in-. 
creases which we have provided are going to be altogether in- 
sufficient and we will have to make another increase. 

We have felt also that, in view of the action of the President 
ia reference to the demand of the railroad men for increases in 
salary, we ought not at this time to impose any burdens upon 
the Treasury of the United States except such as were abso- 
lutely necessary for the maintenance of the Government. 
I think these increases are absolutely necessary. Some of 
the men who are to get these increases would have 
stayed in the service even if they had not had the prom- 
ise of them. I also know that there are those who 
have remained in the department since July 1 upon the assur- 
ance that they were going to get relief of some kind. The 
House passed this joint resolution giving them notice that Con- 
gress was going to act, and therefore we make this retroactive 
to July 1, because, while I believe that most of these men are 
of the very highest patriotism and want to stay in the service, 
to which many of them have giyen their lives up to this date, 
and many of them feel that it is a patriotic duty to remain, I 
do not think the United States Government has any right to 
demand that they should stay at a sacrifice to the living of 
themselves and of their families. So we have attempted to 
meet this situation by the joint res»lution. 

If there is any other question to be asked relative to the pro- 
visions of the joint resolution I shall be very glad to answer it; 
but when the measure comes up for discussion I want to go a 
little more into detail as to some of the reasons why some emer- 
gency legislation should be enacted and why, in my judgment, 
this is the least that we can afford to do. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what is 
the least amount that will be paid to fourth-class postmasters 
under the joint resolution? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The least is 10 per cent of his present 
compensation, whatever that is. It ranges from $200 up to 


Does the joint resolution increase the pay of 
fourth-class postmasters only 10 per cent? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Ten per cent of their present compensa- 
tion. i 

I will say to the Senate that I suggested 15 per cent when 
the proposition was under consideration, but after talking with 
the Post Office Department, and after considering the condition 
of the Treasury, I felt that possibly these officers could exist 
for the present under a 10 per cent increase, and therefore it 
was made 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice this provision in the last appropriation 
act with reference to fourth-class postmasters: 

Provided further, That if the compensation does not exceed $75 for 
any one quarter, fourth-class postmasters shall be allowed an increase 
of 20 per cent of the compensation allowed under existing law. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is, they get an excess of cancella- 
tions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; and they get 20 per cent. It seems 
to me the fourth-class postmasters are paid so small a salary 
that they certainly can not live on what they get from the Goy- 
ernment. They have got to do other business, and with a 10 per 
cent increase it seems to me they are not given the increase, 
in comparison with the other employees of the Government, 
that they should receive. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think the Senator's criticism is fairly 
just. The committee’s only excuse is that a great many of these 
people are not dependent upon the salaries which they receive 
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from the Post Office Department. They could not live upon 
them; they could not maintain the offices for them; nobody 
presumes that they would. But in most cases they want the 
office in connection with their local business and they are per- 
mitted to do business in connection with it and conduct it 
purely as an accommodation to the public, although, as I said, 
if we were to base it upon the Federal compensation that they 
receive, it is insufficient standing by itself, and I am not trying 
to defend it on equitable grounds. 

Mr. President, with this explanation, I am going to ask the 
indulgence of the Senate to-morrow morning to take up the 
joint resolution for consideration, because it truly is an emer- 
gency measure. I think it is easily understandable, and I ask 
Senators to read the report. I have endeavored to explain the 
details of the provisions. Some of them may seem rather arbi- 
trary, but I have tried to give the reasons for them. I have 
tried to arrange the provisions of the resolution so that no one 
will receive for a certain grade of work a salary that is in 
excess of thé salary paid for a higher grade of work. I had 
that in mind because I thought it would be easily adjustable 
after the report of the joint commission comes in and an 
effort is made properly to adjust the salaries of all of the em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department. There is no equity in 
the present method. Some of the most grossly underpaid people, 
for the work they do, are supervisory officials. Men who handle 
millions of dollars, for which they are required to give large 
bonds, are getting a compensation which is exceeded by bank 
clerks even in some of the ordinary banks. Many of these men 
could obtain even in ordinary times double the salary the Gov- 
„ ernment pays them, They are entitled to much greater pay. 

So I ask Senators to give consideration to the report, in order 
that to-morrow morning we can take up the measure and 
dispose of it as soon as possible. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, it is very probable that the salaries 
of post-office employees should be rearranged, and that they 
should be increased. Almost every day since I have been here 
I have heard the administration criticized for extravagance in 
having unnecessary employees and for the high cost of running 
the Government. I undertook to investigate the matter and 
looked into this particular case. I have a copy of a letter which 
the Postmaster General wrote to the chairman of the committee, 
which I ask may be read by the Secretary. We certainly have 
one man who is in favor of economy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Hon. CHARLES F. TOWNSEND, 
Chairman Committce on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
United States Senate. 


My Dran Mr, CHAIRMAN : Your letter of August 14, inclosing a com- 
munication from Mr. Everett C. Fish, president of the Michigan Council 
of Postai Associations, was brought to my attention upon my return 
to the city. In reply I wish to state that the conditions in the Postal 
Service as to the matter of 7 employees are the same as in in- 
dustrial institutions. At a few places in the United States, because of 
the extrao unusual conditions fling, it is difficult to 
secure & sufficient number of employees. This condition, however, 
would not be remedied by increases in salaries j 51 it is que solely to a 
shortage of labor. This condition is more pronounced at Detroit, Mich., 
— 15 at Rey eee city, and because of the extraordinary —_ tions pre- 
troit and a few other cities the department gave its ap- 
—.55 to House hisi resolution 151, as — ig se ni by aoe 
sentative 1 would have granted Postma: General 
the authority to increase the salaries of employees not te exceed 35 per 
cent of their basic salary in cities where ex inary and unusual con- 
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ditions preyail 

tuation to handle eacb case on its merits. A few on dollars 
spent under this 5 8. get sare for exigencies of the 
service. The resolution, how the House ted this 


e statement —— 


creases in — 8 ‘hat saa ciperlenced 
are leaving the ——.— y thousands is not borne out ny, the — 
are regularly employed at the 125 largest post offices in the There 


e indu 
are acute, and our information is that the turnover in such institu- 
tions has been from 75 to 300 per cent per annum, It will therefore be 
seen when this is compared with the turnover of 9 
Postal Service that the changes have been infinitesimal. 
doubt that the turnover in the Postal Service has been less than that 
of any business institution. It also indicates clearly that the = 

of the Postal Service are not to any great extent dissatisfied wi their 
employment and are not leaving the service in the manner stated so 
frequently by the agitators who attempt to speak in their behalf. Of 
ines 4,701 employers who resigned from the service 3,427 were in the 


ce grade, 

e postal ig were a on July 1 of this year an increase 
8100 in addition to the $200 war bonus authorized 
Inst year and which has been continued this fiseal year, and it 
is believed that with the exception of the few instances cited this is 

sufficient until the congressional commission which is now making an 
investigation of salaries in the Postal Service with a view to re- 
clessity ns same has completed its work and made its recommendation 

ongress. 


To grant Hg a the $150 inerease provided in House joint 


resolution involve an additional ex 
as the revenues of the Postal Service, 
salaries, are not now sufficient to meet the 
an additional burden of that amount upon the ‘pul 
as amended, ‘ore, does not have my approva 
Very sincerely, 


nditure of $40,000,000. 
t inerea 

expenditure. it will place 

The resolution 


A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster Gencrat. 


Mr. DIAL. There is a second letter, Mr. President, dated 
October 7, which I wish to have read alse. 


The Seeretary read as follows: 


OCTOBER 7, 1919. 
Hon. CHARLES E. TOWNSEXD, 
Chairman Committee on Post Offices and Post Reads, 
United States Senate. 


5 Drar Mr, CHAMMAN: I have noticed in statements contained in 
oar pren that your committee bas agreed to report out House joint 
resolution 151, which Pega 000 000, for increases in salaries of postal em- 
a of approximate 
is matter was fully. ——— 8 my letter addressed to you tows did 

in which it was stated that the resolution as it passed the House did 
not have my approval. Extraordinary tions do exist in a few 
—.— und the salaries of the employees should be increased in such 
stances, and if authority were granted to do se, the department could 
amply eare for the needs of the postal service at a cost of not more 


than $2, 

I feel it my duty to again call to your attention that an syprina 
tion of $ for increased compensation to postal employees at 
this time, in my ju ent, unn would simply add a 


mect 


Very sincerely, S. BURLESON, 


2 — General, 
BUILDING REGULATIONS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6863) to regulate the 
height, area, and use of buildings in the District of Columbia 
and to create a zoning commission, and for other pu 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I shall object to 
taking up the bill. We have Calendar Monday, A number of 
us are interested in measures on the calendar. Every time 
Calendar Monday comes along, some one asks unanimous con- 
sent to pass over the calendar for that day, and then bills on the 
calendar are taken up and ev y loses interest in the calen- 
dar. I have no doubt in the world that this bill will have speedy 
consideration and be speedily passed at any time when the cal- 
endar is called. Until next Monday, if I have any say in the 
matter at all, I shall object. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper}. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the bill establishes a zoning 
commission in the District of Columbia to regulate the height, 
area, and use of buildings in the District. It has passed the 
House, is strongly urged by the District Commissioners, and I 
think meets with the approval generally of the people of the 
District. ‘The commission provided for in the bill is composed 
of the District Commissioners, the officer in charge of public 
grounds of the District, the chairman of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion, and the Superintendent of the United States Capitol Build- 
ing and Grounds. The commission must meet within six months 
after the passage of the bill and lay out the District into dis- 
tricts in which certain character of buildings will be permitted 
and certain other character of buildings prohibited. I shall be 
glad to go into a further explanation of the bill if Senators de- 
sire. I ask that the bill may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments, and stated the first committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill be read and that the amend- 
ments be passed over at this time. When the bill shall have 
been read, we may then have the amendments stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be 
continued, 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 
which is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That to protect the publie health, secure the 
pue safety, and to protect property in the Distriet of Columbia there 

hereby created a zoning commission, which shall consist of the Com- 
—— the — magn et of —— gs Me — Pgs Bane gy — 5 

tendent of the United states Capitol Building and Grounds, which said 
on shall have all the powers and perform all the duties 
and shall serve without additional compensation, 


here! 
Such ae of the government of the District of Columbia 


be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act shall be assigned 
to such Sate by the Goninitesionens of the District of Columbia without 


additional compensation. 


as may 
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Sec. 2. That within six months after the passage of this act and 
after public notice and hearing as hereinafter provided, the said 
commission shal] divide the District of Columbia into certain districts, 
to be known, respectively, as height, area, and use districts and shall 
adopt regulations speci g the height and area of buildings there- 
after to be erected or altered therein and ths purposes for which 
buildings and premises therein may be used: Provided, That the per- 
missible height of buildings in any district shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum height of building now authorized upon any street in any part 
of that district by the act of Congress approved June 1, 1910, and 
amendments thereto, regulating the height of buildings in the District 
of Columbia: And provided further, That no such districts shall be 
established. nor shal] any regulations therefor be adopted, nor shall the 
height, area, or use of buildings to be erected therein be prescribed 
until said commission has afforded persons interested an opportunity 
to be heard at a public hearing as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 3. That wherever, under the provision of this act, It is required 
that a public hearing shall be held, notice of the time and place of 
such hearing shall be published for not less than 10 consecutive days 
in one or more newspapers of general circulation printed and pub- 
lished in the District of Columbia; and such public hearing may be 
adjourned from time to time: Provided, That if the time and place 
of the adjourned meeting is eee announced when the adjournment 
is had, no further notice of such adjourned meeting need be published. 

Sec. 4. That after the public hearings herein provided for shall have 
been concluded, said commission shall definitely determine the number 
and boundaries of the districts which it is hereby authorized and 
directed to establish, and shall specify the height and area of the 
buildings which may thereafter be erected therein, and shall prescribe 
the purposes for which such buildings thereafter erected may or may 
not pe used. Said districts so established shall not be changed except 
on order of said commission after public hearing. Said commission 
may initiate such changes, or they may be initiated upon the petition 
of the owners affected. Where the pro change is to add a con- 
tiguous area to a use, height, or area district, the owners of at least 
50 per cent of the street frontage pro to be changed must join 
in the petition: Provided, That if the frontage proposed to be changed 
is not a contiguous area, the owners of at least 50 per cent of a 
frontage within the area not less than three blocks in length must 
join in such petition before it may be considered by said commission. 
No such change shall be made, elther by said commission on its own 
motion or upon such petition, wena with the unanimous vote of said 
commission, if the owners of at least 20 per cent of the frontage 
proposed to be changed protest against such change. 

Sec. 5. That said commission is authorized and empowered te make 
such orders and adopt such regulations not inconsistent with law as 
may be necessary to accomplish the purposes and carry into effect 
the provisions of this act: Provided, That no order or regulation so 
adopted shall require any change in the plans, construction, or desig- 
nated use of (a) a building for which a pemi shall have been 
issued. or plans for which shall be on file with the inspector of build- 
ings of the District of Columbia at the time the orders or regulations 
authorized under this act are premulgated; or (b) a permit for the 
erection of which shall be issued within 30 days after promn tion 
of thè orders or regulations avthorized or adopted under this act 
and the construetion of which in either of the above cases shall have 
been diligently prosecuted within a Jor trom the date of such permit 
and the ground story framework of which, including the second tier 
of beams, shall have been completed within said year, and which 
entire building shall be completed according to such plans within 
two years of the date of the promulgation of such orders or regula- 
tions; or (c) vent the restoration of a building partially destroyed 
by fire, . act of God or the public enemy, or prevent the con- 
tinuance of the use of such building or part thereof as such use 
existed at the time of such partial destruction. or prevent a change 
of such existing use except under the limitations provided herein in 
relation to existing buildings and premises: Provided further, That no 
frame building that has been damaged by fire or otherwise more than 
one-half of its original value shali be restored within the fire limits 
as provided by the building regulations of the District of Columbia ; 
or (d) prevent the restoration of a wall declared unsafe by the 
inspector of buildings of the District or by a board of survey appointed 
in accordance with any existing law or regulation. 

Sec, 6. That any lawful use of a building or premises existing at the 
time of the adoption of orders and re; tions made under the au- 
thority of this act may be continued, although such use does not con- 
form with the provisions hereof or with the provisions of such orders 
and regulations; and such use may be extended throughout the 
building, provided no structural alteration, except those required H 
law or regulation, is made therein and no new wean is erected, 
Where the boundary line of any use district divides a lot in a single 
ownership at the time of the adoption of orders and regulations under 
the authority of this act, the co ion may permit a use authorized 
on either portion of such lot to extend to the entire lot, but not more 
than 25 feet beyond the boundary line of the use district. 

Sec. 7. That maps of the districts established by said commission 
and copies of all orders and regulations as to the height and area of 
buildings to be erected therein and as to the uses to which such build- 
ings may be lawfully devoted, and copies of all other official orders 
and regulations of the commission shall be filed in the office of the 
Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia. Copies of all 
orders and regulations shall be published in one or more newspapers 
printed in the District of Columbia for the information of all concerned. 

Sec. 8. That it shall be unlaw to use or permit the use of any 
building or premises or part thereof hereafter created, erected, changed, 
or converted wholly or partly in its use or structure until a certificate 
of occupancy shall have been issued by authority of said zoning com- 
mission, 

Sec. 9. That buildings erected, altered, or raised, or converted in 
violation of any of the provisions of this act or the orders and regula- 
tions made under the authority thereof ere hereby declared to be com- 
mon nuisances; and the owner or person in charge of or maintaining 
any such buildings, upon conviction on information filed in the police 
court of the District of Columbia by the corporation counsel or any of 
his assistants in the name of said District, and which court is hereby 
authorized to hear and determine such cases, shall be adjudged guilty 
of maintaining a common nuisance, and shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $100 per day for each and every day such nuisance shall 
be permitted to continue, and shall be required is Foren court to abate 
such nuisance. The corporation counsel of the District of Columbia 
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may maintain an action in the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia in the name of the District of Columbia to abate and perpetually 
enjoin such nuisance. J 

Sec. 10. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. shall 
enforce the provisions of this act and the orders and regulations adopted 
by said zoning commission under the authority thereof, and nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to limit the authority of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to make municipal regula- 
tions as heretofore: Provided, That such regulations are not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this law and the orders and regulations 
made thereunder. In interpreting and applying the provisions of this 
act and of the orders and regulations made thereunder they shall be 
held to be the minimum requirements for the promotion of the public 
health, safety, comfort, convenience, and general welfare. This act 
shall not abrogate or annul any easements, covenants, or other agree- 
ments between parties: Provided, however, That as to all future build- 
ing construction or use of prones where this act or any orders or 
regulations adopted under the authority thereof impose a 
striction upon the use of buildings or 
ing. or requires larger open spaces t 
existing law, 


greater re- 
remises or upon height of build- 
T n are imposed or required by 
lations, or permits, or by such easements, covenants, 
or agreements, the provisions of this act and of the orders and regula- 
tons mace 8 = shall control. 
Sec. 11. a ws or parts of laws and regulations in conflict 
with the provisions of this act are hereby Tienes 


The first amendment of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia was, in section 1, page 1, line 8, after the words 
“ District of Columbia,” to insert “the chairman of the Fine 
Arts Commission,” so as to read: 

That to protect the public health, secure the public safety, and to 
protect property in the District of Columbia there is hereby created a 
zoning commission, which shall consist of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, the officer in charge of public buildings and 

ounds of the District of Columbia, the chairman of the Fine Arts 

ommission, and the Superintendent of the United States Capitol Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Harris McNary Smoot 
Brandegce arrison Nelson Spencer 
Calder Hitchcock ew Sterlin. 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Newberry Sutherland 
Dial Kenyon Norris ‘Trammell 
Fletcher Keyes Nugent Wadsworth 
France 9 S Page Walsh, Mont, 
Gay La Follette Penrose Watson 
Gerry nroot Pittman Willams 
Gronna : Lodge Pomerene 

Hale McCormick Sheppard 

Harding McKellar Smith, Md. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the names of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Jones of New Mexico, Mr. Overman, Mr. Pureps, Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER, Mr. Srracons, Mr. Sante of Arizona; Mr. SMITH of 
Georgia, Mr. TowNnsenp, and Mr. Warst of Massachusetts an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. AsHurst, Mr. Cummins, Mr. KeLLoGo, Mr. Corr, Mr. 
PHELAN, Mr. Moses, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. Bani, Mr. Warren, Mr. 
BANKHEAD, Mr. CAPPER, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. WoL- 
cotr, Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. Gore, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. BECKHAM, 
Mr. Kinnx, and Mr. Curtis entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers], and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
are absent from the Senate on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I feel that it would be very 
unwise to try to pass this most important bill between now and 
the hour of 2 o’clock. I have not a doubt in my mind that 
there ought to be some regulation in regard to the height and 
area of buildings in the District of Columbia, and I have no 
objection to the creation of a zoning commission for the pur- 
pose of directing how buildings shall be erected, their height, 
and the area of the same. I think it would be very wise to 
ereate a zoning commission, as provided in the bill; but, as I 
read the bill, it gives a power to this commission as to the use 
of all classes of buildings that is far beyond reason or safety. 

If the power granted to this commission as to the use of 
buildings for improper or unlawful purposes was all that was 
granted, I should have no objection to it whatever. But the 
bill is so broad in its scope that this commission can set aside 
any part of the District of Columbia for business purposes, for 
residential purposes, or for manufacturing purposes, or for 
any purpose that they may desire or think of, and anyone 
within a designated district who erects a building as authorized 
under the bill, if it should become a law, would have little to 
Say as to how it should be used. In other words, the commis- 
sion could say just what sized buildings could be built in any 
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district or what character of buildings. They could exclude 
any character or design of a building they desired to. 

But that is not all. A man may build himself a home, and, 
being well to do, may build it in such a way and of such a 
size as his present financial condition would warrant. Re- 
verses may come to the man, and he may be compelled, in order 
to take care of his family and support them, to rent a part of 
the building. The owner of a building, if this bill should be- 
come a law, would have nothing to say as to whether he could 
or could not rent a part of that building, for the commission 
may decide to so do would make it a rooming house and not 
a residence. This commission could say to him there can not be 
two families live in the house at the same time, or it would 
prevent the renting of any part of it. It does seem to me that 
if we give the commission the power to regulate the height of 
the building, to regulate the area of the building, to regulate 
the character of the building, and to map the city off in zones, 
that is power enough to give to any commission. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question. If I understood him aright a 
moment ago, he said that under this bill the commission could 
say how many people should be in a building. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing in the bill that would prevent 
them from saying that the building should be occupied by oniy 
one family, and they could say under the provisions of the bill 
that there should not be two families occupy any building 
within a designated zone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. From what language of the bill does the 
Senator get that idea? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator’s attention to some 
of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish you would. 
formation, 

Mr. SMOOT. Beginning with section 2, it reads: 

That within six months after the passage of this act, and after 
public notice and hearing as hereinafter provided, the said commission 
shall divide the District of Columbia into certain districts, to be known, 
respectively, as height, area, and use districts, and shall adopt regula- 
tions apecitying the height and area of building thereafter to erected 
or altered therein, and the purposes for which buildings and premises 
therein may be u 

That is only one provision. 

Mr. PHELAN rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from California to wait 
until I get through with this, because I want the Senator from 
Mississippi to consider all the use provisions of the bill at the 
same time. These are the regulations we authorize the com- 
mission to make as to the purpose for which buildings shall be 
used, There is no limitation whatever as to regulations that 
may be made and enforced. Then later in that same section 
there is the following proviso: 


And provided further, That no such districts shall be established, 
nor shall any regulations therefor be adopted, nor shall the height, 
area, or use of buildings to be erected therein be prescribed until said 
commission has afforded persons interested an opportunity to be heard 
at a public hearing as hereinafter provided. 


That, I think, is perfectly right, and should be there. The 
next provision to which I desire to refer is in section 4: 


That, after the public 8 herein provided for shall have been 
concluded, said commission shall definitely determine the number and 
boundaries of the districts which it is hereby authorized and directed 
to establish, and shall specify the height and area of the buildings 
which may thereafter be erected therein, and shall prescribe the pur- 
poss for which such buildings thereafter erected may or may not be 
use 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not that mean that they shall specify 
that it shall be a residence, or a shop, or an apartment, or a 
hotel? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that may be done; but it is not limited to 
such specifications. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has the Senator any idea that they may 
say how many people shall be in the house? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. The regulations I have already read 
give them that authority. But let me continue with the other 
provisions. I will simply read to the Senator all that have 
reference to the use of buildings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Go ahead. 

Mr. SMOOT. Section 8 provides: 

That is shall be unlawful to use or permit the use of any building or 
premises or part thereof hereafter created, erected, changed, or con- 


verted wholly or partly in its use or structure until a certificate of occu- 
pancy shall ve been issued by authority of said zoning commission, 


In other words, no part of it could be changed for any pur- 
pose until they received the authority of the zoning commission. 
It is entirely in the hands of the commission, and they are to 
say what the building shall be used for, whether it shall be 

used for a residence, and if for a residence there is nothing to 
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I am asking for in- 


prevent a regulation being made as to just how many people 

shall live in it. There is nothing to prevent them from saying 

3 the kitchen of the house shall be in the basement or ground 
oor, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, it seems to be a far cry from an authority which gives the 
right to designate the purpose for which a building shall be 
used, whether as a residence, or for shopkeeping, or manufactur- 
ing, or what not, and saying that an authority is given because 
it is not denied; that it is given, according to the Senator’s argu- 
ment, to say how many people shall live in the building and 
whether the kitchen shall be in the basement or on the ground 
floor. It seems to me to be a far cry, I repeat, from what the 
Senator has read to the conclusion which the Senator has drawn. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is nothing to prevent 
the zoning commission from doing exactly what I have con- 
tended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is nothing in the act to prevent a 
ec things, but the act does not give any authority for 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. It gives the zoning commission authority to 
make regulations, and if you began to enumerate them 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Regulations as to height and area, and the 
purposes for which the building shall be used. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the use of the building covers all I have 
said it does. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The purposes of the use, is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill reads that— 

This act shall not abrogate or annul any easements, covenants, cr 
other agreements between parties: Provided, howerer, That as to all 
future building construction or use of premises where this act or any 
orders or regulations. adopted under the authority thereof impose a 
greater restriction upon the use of buildings or premises or upon height 
of building, or requires larger open spaces are imposed or required 
by existing law, regulations, or permits, or by such easements, covenants, 
or agreements, the provisions of this act and of the orders and regula- 
tions made thereunder shall control. : 

Mr, President, power is given to this zoning commission over 
the question of the change of a building, the whole question as 
to what you shall do with your property, how it shall be used, 
and for what purposes it shall be used. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
permit an interruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr, SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. PHELAN, I served on the committee which drafted this 
bill. The bill primarily comes from the Fine Arts Commission. 
The object is simply to protect the residential and public por- 
tions of the city of Washington, and to prevent the encroach- 
ment of objectionable occupations. Where the use is referred 
to in the bill, it means in certain sections of the city manufac- 
turing use, in other sections of the city residential use; but the 
use in the sense of limiting the number of rooms or determining 
the number of people who shall dwell in a building is uiterly 
foreign to the purpose of the bill, and I do not think such i 
construction is conveyed in the language of the bill. 

I may call the attention of Senate to the fact that because 
of the absence of a law of this kind, providing for zoning dis- 
tricts, and regulating the height of buildings, the city of Wash- 
ington is in a fair way of seriously suffering in its use of Me- 
ridian Park, which was purchased by the Government at an 
expense, including the improvement, of $1,000,000; and now, 
beeause there was no restriction of this kind, a permit has 
been given by the District Commissioners, under the old law, 
to erect an apartment house which will to a considerable extent 
obstruct the view of people from that park, which is purely a 
scenic park. It was selected and improved for the very purpose 
of commanding a view of the city, and now, because there was 
no proper and adequate regulation, an apartment house is going 
up which will obstruct the view. 

These things have brought to the minds of the people inter- 
ested in the District of Columbia that there is need for such a 
law. So this law will give to a commission, consisting of the 
District Commissioners, the chairman of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion, and the United States officer in charge of public buildings 
and grounds, the power to zone the city and to regulate the use 
of buildings in the sense of providing certain parts of the city 
for machine shops, factories, garages, and other employments, 
which would be objectionable in parts set aside for residence 
and for public use. t 

I think the construction which the Senator from Utah puis 
upon the bill is strained, and certainly not contemplated. I do 
not think any fair interpretation would give such power to the 
newly formed commission, if the bill is passed, as to enable 
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them to regulate the number of rooms which shall be in a dwell- 
ing and the number of persons who may be in a house, only in 
so far as the height of the building controls such a subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no objection whatever 
to the greater part of the bill on my part, nor do I believe that 
there is a Senator or Representative who would object to the 
provisions of the bill as far as it relates to the height of build- 
ings, or to the designation of the zones in which certain classes 
or kinds of buildings shall be erected. 

Mr. CALDER. That is the very purpose of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that is the purpose of the bill, but it 
does not stop there. The bill proceeds and gives the zening 
commission absolute power as to how a building shall be used. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WII IAus!] suggested that 
the bill-does not specify the powers of the zoning commission. 
That is the danger in the bill. If it specified the powers, the 
commission could not go beyond the specified powers. It gives 
a general power of regulation of the use of buildings; and that 
is the only objection L have to the bill. 

Mr. CALDER. I would be pleased if the Senator from Utah 
would suggest an amendment to accomplish the purpose he has 
in mind, for I am confident that the bill meets all the objections 
he raises. It is a meritorious bill and will be more helpful to 
the District of Columbia than any measure of this character we 
have ever enacted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that I 
shall offer certain amendments, which I hope the Senator will 
receive favorably, designed to protect 2 person who has already 
built a home, which home falls within the zoning area, so that 
he shall at least have some say as to what he shall do or how he 
shall use that home, 

Mr. CALDER. The purpose of the bill is to protect people 
who own property in this city from encroachment by others who 
are taking advantage of the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not objecting to that part of the bill, I 
will say to the Senator. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the treaty of peace with Germany in open 
executive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the considera- 
tion of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the Secretary read sections 7 and 8, 
which were not read yesterday, so as to bring the Shantung 
amendment before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the sections named. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


“ Section VU. 
* TURKEY AND BULGARIA, 
“Article 155. 

“Germany undertakes to recognise and accept all arrange- 
ments which the Allied and Associated Powers may make with 
Turkey and Bulgaria with reference to any rights, interests and 
privileges whatever which might be claimed by Germany or her 
nationals in Turkey and Bulgaria and which are not dealt with 
in the provisions of the present Treaty. 


“ Section VIII. 
“ SHANTUNG, 
“Article 156. 

“Germany renounces, in favour of Japan, all her rights, title 
and privileges—particularly those concerning the territory of 
Kiaochow, railways, mines and submarine cable—which she ac- 
quired in virtue of the Treaty concluded by her with China on 
March 6, 1898, and of all other arrangements relative to the 
Province of Shantung. 

“All German rights in the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway, includ- 
ing its branch lines, together with its subsidiary property of all 
kinds, stations, shops, fixed and rolling stock, mines, plant and 
material for the exploitation of the mines, are and remain ac- 
quired by Japan, together with all rights and privileges attach- 
ing thereto, 

The German State submarine cables from Tsingtao to Shang- 
hai and from Tsingtao to Chefoo, with all the rights, privileges, 
and properties attaching thereto, are similarly acquired by 
Japan, free and clear of all charges and encumbrances.” 

Mr. LODGE. All the amendments are the same. 
ask that they may be read. 

The next amendments of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
were, in article 156, line 1, after the words “in favor of,” 
to strike out the word Japan“ and insert the word“ China”; 


I merely 
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in line 9, after the words “acquired by,” to strike out the 
word“ Japan and insert the word “China”; and, in line 13, 
after the words “ acquired by,” to strike out the word “ Japan” 
and insert the word China.” 
Mr. - HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
think, before we pass by the amendments, that it might be 
possible to obtain a unanimous-consent agreement for the treat- 
ment of these amendments en bloc? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I shall ask that they be considered en 
bloc. That is the reason why I asked to haye them all read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For the purpose of having them con- 
sidered en bloc? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that is the reason why I made the re- 
quest to have them all read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


“Article 157. 


“The movable and immovable property owned by the German 
State in the territory of Kiaochow, as well as all the rights 
which Germany might claim in consequence of the works or 
improvements made or of the expenses incurred by her, directly 
or indirectly, in connection with this territory, are and remain 
acquired by Japan, free and clear of all charges and encum- 
brances.” 

The next amendment was, in article 157, line 5, after the 
words “acquired by,” to strike out the word “Japan” and 
insert the word “ China.” 

The Secretary read as follows: * 

“ Article 158. 

“Germany shall hand over to Japan within three months 
from the coming into force of the present Treaty the archives, 
registers, plans, title-deeds and documents of every kind, 
wherever they may be, relating to the administration, whether 
civil, military, financial, judicial or other, of the territory of 
Kiaochow. 

“Within the same period Germany shall give particulars to 
Japan of all treaties, arrangements or agreements relating to 
the rights, title or privileges referred to in the two preceding 
Articles.” 

The next amendments were, in article 158, line 1, after the 
words “hand over to,” to strike out the word “Japan” and 
insert the word “ China“; and in line 6, after the words“ par- 
ticulars to,” to strike out the word “Japan” and insert the 
word “ China.” 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the six Shantung amendments, 
which are substantially one, be considered as one amendment. 
They are all the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. I believe the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
France] desires to address the Senate at this time upon this 
amendment and the league. I wish merely to say that there 
are several Senators who have given notice of speeches upon 
this amendment, and there are one or two who can not speak 
before next week, so that it is impossible at this moment to 
arrive at an agreement to vote on the amendment; but if Sena- 
tors are not prepared to go on, I shall ask that the rest of the 
treaty be read. There is only one other amendment besides. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that if we pass over these amendments temporarily it 
might be possible for us to agree now upon a date when we 
shall take them up. I dislike very much to pass them over 
indefinitely. I think the Senate possibly 

Mr. LODGE. I am not asking to pass them over indefinitely. 
They are before the Senate now, but there are Senators to 
speak upon them certainly both to-day and to-morrow, and 
probably the next day. I was proposing to provide for the 
future. I do not want to waste any time, and if I can not get 
an agreement to vote on an early day next week, I only wanted 
to give notice that I should ask for the reading of the treaty 
to be continued beyond the amendment, so that time may not 
be wasted. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the request of the Senator is 
very desirable. My only suggestion is that there are certain 
committees, one in particular, which desire to leave Washing- 
ton, and if we should have a definite agreement that we would 
return to these amendments at a certain day, say Wednesday 
of next week, for instance 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, Mr. President; then I ask unani- 
mous consent that if the oceasion arises—it may not arise—we 
may continue the reading of the treaty and return to this 
amendment on Wednesday of next week. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I wili say that if the reading of the treaty should be con- 
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cluded before that time, certainly something ought to be before 
the Senate. 


Mr. LODGE. I think the league would still be before the 


Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I think we are reading for amend- 
ments, 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest to the Senator if we continue the 


reading, as I desire to do 

Mr. LENROOT. And then return to the Shantung amend- 
ment and let it be before the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. And then return to the Shantung amend- 


ment, or, continuing the reading, we shall meet with one other 


amendment, offered by the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 


Farr], relating to the reparation commission, and we shall 


also meet with the labor provisions of part 13, which, I think, 


are likely to give rise to a good deal of debate. I think there 
I only wanted to give 


will be no difficulty in filling the time. 
notice that if a moment comes when nobody is ready to go on 


with a discussion of the Shantung amendment we can continue 


the reading of the treaty, and that was understood. I have no 


objection to asking unanimous consent that we shall return to 


it Wednesday, but I do not think we will gain anything by it. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. It has been my purpose, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts knows, to arrange with him, if possible, 
to set down the Shantung amendment for a vote on Friday, 
but we discovered that such an arrangement could not be 
made, However, as I haye understood the situation, it might 
be possible to take up the Shantung amendment definitely on 
Wednesday next, and there-is, so far as known, no objection to 
doing that. s 

Mr. LODGE. I am perfectly ready to agree to return to the 
Shantung amendment on Wednesday next. Of course, that is 
no agreement to vote. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is about as far as we can get, I 
suppose. I hope that we shall reach an early vote after 
Wednesday; but it seems, so far as I can learn, to be the con- 
current opinion that we should on Wednesday next begin the 
discussion which would lead to 

Mr. LODGE. The final discussion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Which would lead to an early vote. I 


therefore ask that the unanimous-consent agreement be so 
framed that we shall proceed with the reading of the treaty 


after the Senator from Maryland and other Senators have 
made their addresses, and that thereafter, on Wednesday next, 
we shall take up for consideration the Shantung amendments 
en bloc, as agreed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose the reading of the treaty is fin- 
ished on Monday, what will the Senate do in the meantime under 
such a unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have no doubt there will be ample dis- 
cussion which will take us until Wednesday. As the Senator 
knows, I am very anxious to hasten the matter, but I find by 
investigation that it is impossible to get consent for any earlier 
date than Wednesday. I think both the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and I have concluded that this would expedite the mat- 
ter as much as possible. I doubt whether we will be able to 
finish the reading of the treaty by that time. 

Mr, LENROOT. Why does not the Senator request that we 
go on with the reading of the treaty before we take up the Shan- 
tung amendment? 

Mr, LODGE. That is what I was desiring to do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it is very desirable to clean it üp 
as we go. I think we can return definitely to the Shantung 
amendments on Wednesday, and that will be pending until we 
get a vote on it. That will give everybody a reasonable time and 
will accommodate the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. LENROOT, I think the Senator's suggestion will simply 
mean further delay. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
quest? 

Mr. LENROOT. I would frame it so that if we do conclude 
the reading of the treaty before Wednesday, the Shantung 
amendments will be before the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should be delighted with such an ar- 
rangement, if other Senators would consent to it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Nebraska if under his statement the understanding 
will be that there will be no vote in the Senate on any amend- 
ments before Wednesday of next week? 

Mr. LODGE. No vote on the Shantung amendment. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, There will be no vote on the Shantung 
amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. As I said, there is another amendment with 
reference to the reparation commission, offered by the Senator 


How would the Senator frame the re- 
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from New Mexico [Mr. Farı} and there is the labor council 
provision, which is also amended, and on which there will be a 
great deal of debate, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. After the Shantung amendments are 
passed there is only one other remaining amendment, and that is 
on page 261. 

Mr. KENYON. The labor amendment will not be taken up 
prior to the Shantung amendment? 

Mr, LODGE. No; they are all subsequent. Everything is 
subsequent to the Shantung amendment. I should like to use 
the time in getting the treaty read, if there are no Senators ready 
to discuss the Shantung amendment or the league. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Would it be possible to agree to vote on 
Wednesday, and not merely have it brought up at that time for 
consideration? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not thin}: so, I have made inquiry and I 
do not think it is possible to ugree to a vote at that time. I 
should be very glad to do so, but I do not think it is possible. 
I think we can agree to return to the Shantung amendment on 
Wednesday. As it now stands, we can return to it at any 
tine. My desire is to get the treaty read, which I think had 
better be done. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
permit me, I will endeavor to frame a ununimous-eonsent agree- 
ment which possibly will meet the views of various Senators, 
It is that after the pending addresses are delivered, the Senate 
shall pass over temporarily, until next Wednesday, the Shan- 
tung amendments, to be considered then en bloc, meanwhile 
reading the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, if we pass it over temporarily, 
which is the custom with appropriation bills, the reading would 
continue without anything more being said. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; but I am very anxious to have a 


certain date set, as are very many other Senators, 


Mr. LODGE. I shall be very glad to have an agreement that 
we shall return to the Shantung amendment on Wednesday 
next, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I suggest the following agreement: That 
the Senate now proceed to the reading of the treaty, subject to 
the addresses to be delivered here; that the Shantung amend- 
ments be passed over until next Wednesday, to be considered 
then en bloc, and that if, during the reading of the treaty, 
amendment No. 45, on page 261, is reached, that also shall be 
passed over for consideration subsequent and next to the Shan- 
tung amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well; that 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment proposed? 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator would modify that by the 
further condition, that if the reading shall be concluded before 
next Wednesday the Shantung amendments shall be taken up 
upon the conclusion of the reading of the treaty, I should not 
object. x 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I shall be very glad to accept that amend- 
ment, However, I do not think there is much likelihood of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I inquire of the Senator if he has 
included in his agreement any provision that we shall come toa 
vote on Wednesday? é 

Mr. LODGE. Not ut all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We will proceed with the reading of the 
treaty, and there are reasons, which have been explained to me, 
why it seems that a number of Senators are determined to post- 
pone progress until that time. I am constrained to yield, be- 
cause I feel that yielding now may promote progress. I do not 
want to urge it unnecessarily. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should be very glad 
to enter Into an agreement that would bring this treaty to a 
vote and a conclusion, for I think the Senate and the country 
both are very desirous of reaching some conclusion. We have 
had a very ample debate—and I am not complaining about that 
fact—but there is no use, so far as I can see, of entering into 
an agreement concerning the consideration of the treaty and 
postponing the time for voting unless we are prepared to say 
that on that day we are going to vote. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, my only purpose was to avoid 
any waste of time. When those who desire now to speak upon 
the Shantung amendment shall have done so, if we can then 
pass the amendment over temporarily, in order to give an 
opportunity to Senators who wish to speak next week, I want 
to avail myself of the intervening time to have the reading of 
the treaty completed. As we can not reach un agreement to 
take a vote, that seems to me the practical thing to do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator is trying 
to save time I am thoroughly in accord with him, but it is the 
most remarkable effort to save time that I haye ever seen. 


is perfectly satisfactory. 
Is there objection to the agree- 
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Mr. LODGE. Very well, Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It appears to be an effort to postpone 
a vote without -affording any subsequent opportunity to vote, 
and to postpone debate without giving any opportunity fo bring 
the treaty up for consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, Mr. President. I have done my 
best, und so has the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrehcock! 
under existing circumstances to expedite the reading and dis- 
position of the treaty. Every line of the treaty we read ad- 
vances its consideration; for that is something that must be 
done; but if the Senator prefers that the time should be taken 
in other ways it probably will be, for there are Senators here 
who are going to insist that there be an opportunity for those 
Senators to whom I have referred to express their views upon 
the Shantung question before a vote is had upon it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have said very little 
about this treaty, because I do not care to occupy the attention 
of the Senate or the time of the country. I have reached a 
conclusion, in my mind, as to what I am going to do; but I 
judge from the intimation of the leader of the other side 
of the Chamber that if an agreement is not made at this time 
to postpone consideration of the vital questions involved in 
the treaty we shall witness a filibuster on the part of the 
controlling elenient in the Senate to prevent action on this 
question. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, he 
must not misstate what I said. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not say that the Senator made 
that statement. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator has misstated it absolutely. I 
am ready to come to a vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said that was the only conclusion I 
could draw from what the Senator said. 

Mr. LODGE. It is an entirely erroneous conclusion from 
anything that I said. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. If that is so, if I am mistaken in draw- 
ing that conclusion from what the Senator said, then I am sure 
that we will make progress by reading the treaty, because, if no 
extraneous matter is coming in here for the purpose of delay, 
of course we will preceed with the consideration of it, and, 
when the speeches of Senators on the Shantung question are 
disposed of, we will come to a vote probably before Wednesday. 
If there is no effort to delay, if it does not mean that we are 
going to have a filibuster for the purpose of delay 

Mr. LODGE. There will be no filibuster. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Then the probabilities are that we will 
get a vote before Wednesday, and I think that a vote on this 
question before Wednesday is of great importance. - 

It is not my purpose, Mr. President, to interfere with the 
management of this treaty. I think the Senator from Nebraska 
has been an excellent leader for those of us who follow his side 
of the case, and it is not my disposition to interfere in any way 
with his leadership, but I do protest against the pendency 
of the treaty before the Senate an unnecessary length of time. 
I do net believe that the debate is going to affect any votes in 
the Senate. We have got to come to a final conclusion. If the 
treaty is going to be ratified, it ought to be ratified now, and, if 
it is going to be amended by the Senate, the sooner it goes back 
‘to Europe for further consideration the better it will be for 
this country. From my standpoint, 1 do not sec that there is 
any justification whatever for further extended delay in the 
consideration of this matter. Therefore I think if we are going 
to enter into an agreement concerning its consideration we 
Ought to have attached to that agreement an opportunity to vote. 
I am perfectly willing to enter into any agreement that will 
bring about a vote. I do not say that I intend to object to the 
proposal of the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from Nebraska, but I am not going to sit in my seat without 
protest and hear it intimated that the treaty can not be voted 
on because it is for the convenience of this Senator or that 
Senator when it is not for the convenience of the country to 
wait any longer on the deliberations on this floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, Mr. President, I withdraw my 
request, and the debate will continue on the Shantung amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama 
desires to save time, the only way it can be saved now is by 
reading the treaty, because there is ample reason to believe that 
the debate will legitimately continue upon the Shantung matter. 
It is immaterial to me, except for the fact 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, of course 
if ihe debate continues legitimately that amount of debate 
will take place anyhow, 3 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. But if it is to continue illegitimately, 
then it is a filibuster. So it is either a filibuster or we are going 
to occupy time anyhow. 

Mr. BORAH. We have got to read the treaty for the next two 
or three days or we have got to read the treaty after the vote 
on the Shantung amendment; it has got to be read at some time, 
and the simple question now is whether we will temporarily pass 
over the Shantung amendment and read the treaty in the mean- 
time or whether we will debate the Shantung matter and read 
the treaty afterwards. It is simply a transposition of the time 
of reading and of debating; that is all, so far as that is con- 
cerned, and, as I understand, that was the object of the proposed 
agreement, 

Mr. LODGE. That was the object of my request. 

Mr. BORAH. Simply to transpose the time of reading and 
the time of the debate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator understands that I 
did not rise to object, because I rarely ever object to what is 
being done in the Senate. I become very tired of the Senate’s 
way of transacting business at times; I believe we should have 
a cloture rule and attend to business like other parliamentary 
bodies attend to it; but I tried that once and did not succeed 
rg 2 have got to take my medicine, which I proceed every day 
o do. 

Mr. BORAH. Every dog has his day; and the Senator may 
be successful later. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I am not here to object to any 
agreement that the leaders of the two sides of the Chamber de- 
sire to make; I am not going to register an objection; but I 
merely want to express my decided opposition to any further 
delay in the consideration of the treaty. I believe in being 
courteous to any Senator on the floor of the Chamber; but when 
a matter of such great importance as this is pending before the 
Senate, with the interests of our country and of the world at 
stake, I think Senators should make their personal engagements 
conform to the business of the country and not have the great 
business of the country delayed to conform to their convenience. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent? 

Mr. FRANCE. I object. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish simply to state what my 
purpose was. The Senator from Nebraska and I found there 
would be objection to the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. Personally I was very willing to agree to a time to vote, 
but we found it was impossible to get such an agreement. To 
my knowledge there are five Senators who are going to speak on 
the Shantung amendment. It seemed to me very desirable, in- 
asmuch as we can not hope to get a vote on it before Wednesday 
or Thursday of next week, that if there came any gap where no 
Senator was ready to speak, the time should be occupied in 
reading the treaty, which would be distinctly advancing the 
case; for, of course, to get the reading of the long document out 
of the way—and it must be done—will be helpful. Therefore, 
I think, Mr. President, it is very well to leave the matter just 
where it is; let Senators who desire to speak on the Shantung 
amendment proceed, and if a point is reached where no Senator 
is ready to go on, then I shall ask that the reading of the treaty 
be continued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
quest for unanimous consent. : 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I gave notice yesterday that I 
would submit some remarks on the treaty of peace to-day; but, 
in view of the fact that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
FRANCE] will address the Senate and is likely to take all the 
afternoon, I will postpone my remarks until to-morrow at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Mr. FRANCE addressed the Senate. 
nearly three hours, 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland has 
been speaking for about three hours. May I inquire of him if 
he can finish to-night? If not, I will move an adjournment. 

Mr. FRANCE. I could conclude in about an hour. If I do 
not do so now, I would feel compelled to finish to-morrow, 
and in that case I am afraid I might interfere with other 
Senators who have already announced their intention to speak 
to-morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. 1 do not think it would interfere with the 
other Senators who will speak to-morrow. 

Mr. FRANCE. I shall be very glad to yield, then, with the 
understanding that I shall have the floor to-morrow to conclude. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, October 9, 1919, at 12 o’elock meridian, 


Objection is made to the re- 


After having spoken for 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, October 8, 1919. 


Tue House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

O Thou infinite source of all that we sec, or know, or dream, or 
imagine; whose love reflects itself in the stars that gild the 
heavens by night, in the sun which illumines the earth by day, 
in every blade of grass, tree or flower, in a thousand fields of 
grain which rustle in the breeze, in the vast storehouses of un- 
told treasure which Thou hast hidden beneath the earth, in the 
sweet face of the mother who looks with ineffable love down 
upon the babe that she cradles in her arms, in every thought that 
shapes itself into a noble deed, help us as intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual beings to look up and worship Thee, in spirit and 
in truth, that our life may be well pleasing in Thy sight. In 
the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 7972. An act to improve the administration of the Postal 
Service in the Territory of Hawaii. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to 
regulate the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof 
spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample 
supply of alcoho! and promote its use in scientific research and 
in the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 3096. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Red River at or near Moncla, La; and 

S. 2867. An act to authorize the President when Maj. Gen. 
Crowder retires to place him on the retired list of the Army as 
a lieutenant general. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed te the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 

following titles: 

S. 794. An act granting lands for school purposes in Govern- 
ment town sites on reclamation projects; and 

S. 55. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to ad- 
just disputes or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and pat- 
entees of the United States against the United States and be- 
tween each other, arising from faulty surveys in townships 86, 
37, and 38 south, ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, in 
the State of Florida, and for other purposes. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under caluse 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below : 4 

S. 2867. An act to authorize the President when Maj. Gen. 
Crowder retires to place him on the retired list of the Army as 
a lieutenant general; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3096. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Red River at or near Moncla, La.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 253. An act for the payment of claims for loss of private 
property on account of the loss of firearms and ammunition 
taken by the United States troops during the labor strikes in 
the State of Colorado in 1914. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. SMALL was granted leave of ab- 

sence, for three days, on account of public business, s 
RESIGNATIONS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following resigna- 
tions: 
Housa OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., October 7, 1919. 
Hon. FREDERICK H, Gt 


LLETT 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran SIR: I hereby tender mr resignation as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the partment of Justice, to take effect at 


once. 
Respectfully, JAMES M. Mrap. 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., October 8, 1919. 
The honorable the SPEAKER 


House of Representatives. $ 


My DEAR MR, SPEAKER: Permit me to tender my resignation, effective 
at once, from the Committees on Public Buildings and War Claims. 
Respectfully, yours, 
Jons W. Rarer. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES 
Washington, b. 0. 
To the Hon. FREDERICK H. GILLETT. 
Sig: I hereby tender my resignation from the Committee on Ex- 


penditures on Public Buildings, to take effect immediately. 
I am, 
HERBERT C. PELL, Tr, 


PRINTING A HOUSE DOCUMENT, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the October number of Harper’s 
Magazine is an article by the Hon. Josera G. CANNON on a 
national budget. It is an article showing great study of this 
subject, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed as 
a House document. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that an article by Mr. Cannon on the budget be printed 
as a House document. Is there objection? [After a panse.]} 
The Chair hears none. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the following 
resolution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Krrcntn moves that the following-named Members be, aud they 
ao hereby, elected members of the standing committees of the House, as 
‘ollows : 

Foreign Affairs: Mr. THomas F. Sutrn of New York. 

Agriculture: Mr, Joun W. Rainey, of Ilinois. 

Railways and Canals: Mr. JAMES XI. MEAD, of New York. 

Library: Mr. HERBERT C. PELL, Jr., of New York. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Thirtieth Division Association of the 
American Expeditionary -Forces recently passed at its first re- 
union. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the 
purpose indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, upon 
what subject did they resolute? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The bonus and other bilis before Congress 
proposing aid to the soldiers. It will be enlightening to many of 
us who are tumbling over each other to do something to catch 
“the soldier vote.“ 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 
pause.) The Chair hears none. 

The resolution is as follows: 

8 we are infermed that certain bills have been introduced in the 
on 


[After a 


tes Army, Navy, and Marine Corps who 
served therein duri late World War; and 
Whereas we believe that these bills have for their object the com- 
mercialization of the patriotism of the you men and women who 
served their country during the eme cy both at home and overseas, 
and further seek to make out of the former members of the American 
Army, Navy. and Murine Corps a football for scheming politicians: 
Now, therefore, in order to make plain the views of the Thirtieth 
Division Association of the American Expeditionary Forces, now hold- 
ing its first reunion, be it, and it is hereby 
Resolved, That, in our opinion, the Con, s of the United States, 
through the War Risk Insurance Bureau, ma reasonable provision for 
the beneficiaries of our fallen comrades, and it is our re that this 
Hey of the Government of 


provision be continued. 
That we indorse and approve the 

a msurance for those soldiers 

e se 


Second. 
the United States to continue the war-risk 
who have returned and been s 

Third. That we believe it to be the duty of the Government of tho 
United States to make ample provision te care for and maintain in com- 
fort those of our comrades who have been permanently disabled and are 
rendered helpless by reason of wounds or injuries ved in the service, 

Fourth. at we believe it to be the duty of the Government of the 
United States to render aid to and make reasonable provision for those 
of our comrades who have been partially disabled by wounds or injuries 
received In the service. 

Fifth. That we believe the Government of the United States owes no 
duty to give bonuses or other financial ald te those of us who have 
returned to our homes unwounded and uninjured, except that it should 
give preference in civil and public employment to those of us who 
such employment and are fitted for the same. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY, 
The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday, and the 
Clerk will call the committees. 
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Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts (when the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries was called), Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the bill H. R. 9692. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9692) to amend section 13 of an act entitled “An act 
to promote the welfare of American seamen in the merchant marine of 
the United States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for 
desertion, and to secure the abrogation of treat wh ede ar in relation 
thereof, and to promote safety at sea,” approv arch 4, 1915. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the bill is an 
amendment which has been reported to the committee by a sub- 
committee which had it in charge—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the bill ought to be read. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Very well; I have no objec- 
tion. 

Tue Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 9692) to amend section 13 of an act entitled “An act to 
promote the welfare of American seamen in the merchant marine of 
the United States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty 
for desertion, and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in 
saaton thereof; and to promote safety at sea,” approved March 4, 

2. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 13 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the welfare of American seamen in the merchant marine 5 — 8 
y for 

desertion, and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation 


ard who 
have graduated from any of the training ships of the recruit service 
p 


of the United States Sh 


Lakes on-a vessel or vessels to which this section applies, including 
decked fishing vessels, naval vessels, Coast Guard vessels, lighthouse 
Leg open caus and Geodetic Survey vessels, and vessels of the Bureau 
0 sheries. 

(2) Aliens and citizens of the United States not complying with the 
foregoing requirements of 19 years of age or upward, who have had at 
least three years’ service on deck at sea or on the Great Lakes on the 
aforesaid classes of vessels, or, if the rating is for service on the Great 
Lakes or on the smaller lakes, bays, and sounds, who have had at least 
18 months’ service on deck or at sea or on the Great Lakes or on the 
smaller lakes, bays, and sounds on the aforesaid classes of vessels: 
Provided, That upon a further examination under rules prescribed by 
the Department of Commerce, as to knowledge of the duties of seaman- 
ship, any person of the classes named in this subsection found compe- 
tent therein, and who has qualified as to n hearing, and physical 
condition, may be rated an able seaman after having served on deck 12 
months at sea or on the Great Lakes: but aliens examined and rated 
able seamen under this proviso shall not in any case com more than 
one-fourth of the number of able seamen required by t section to be 


ship; or employed — vessel. 
„e) Each board of li tors shall keep a complete record of 
all certificates of service issued by it and to whom issued, and shall 


keep on file the affidavits upon which such certificates were issued. 

“(d) No clearance shall be given to any vessel failing to comply with 
the provisions of this section. The collector of customs may on his 
own motion cause a muster of the crew of any vessel to be made to de- 
termine whether this section is being complied with, and shall cause 
such muster to be made pen the sworn information of any reputable 
citizens of the United States, filed with him at least six hours before 
the vessel departs or is scheduled to depart, setting forth that this 
section is not being complied with. Any person who knowingly makes 
a false affidavit for such purpose is guilty of perjury, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $500 or by im- 
prisonment not ex one year, or both. 

“(e) Any violation of any 1 of this section by the owner, 
master, or officer in charge of the vessel shall subject the owner of such 
vessel to a penalty of not less than $100 and not more than $500. 

“(f) The Secretary of Commerce shall make such rules aud regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the ME) Meter of this section 
and nothing herein shall be keid or construed to prevent the Board ot 
Supervising Inspectors, with the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, from making rules and regulations authorized by law as to ves- 
sels excluded from the operation of this section." 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, a very large number of Members 
haye asked opportunity to speak on this bill in general debate, 
and I would like to ask unanimous consent for three hours’ gen- 
eral debate instead of two hours, as provided for by the rule. 


The SPEAKER. The gentieman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate fixed by the rule of two hours 
be extended to three hours. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
what these speeches will be about? 

Mr. ROWE. Entirely on this bill. The Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, both the Democratic side and 
the Republican side, decided that this was an important meas- 
ure, and they would like properly to discuss it before the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, why does it take three hours to 
discuss a bill like that? 

Mr. ROWE. Well, in the first place, it is an amendment to the 
seamen’s act, on one of the most important sections of the sea- 
men’s act, and it will require a good deal of general discussion. 
There is really only one section to it, so that we can not get in 
under the five-minute rule very well. 

The SPEAKER. There is no five-minute rule, the Chair will 
state, 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. If time is to be devoted to ha- 
rangues of a miscellaneous nature, I am opposed to it. If it is 
going to be confined to the bill, as I do not know anything about 
the bill, I do not object to it. 

Mr. ROWE. I shall ask that it be confined to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman whether he is going to have anybody 
here to hear the debate? There are probably about 45 or 50 
Members, net over that, here now. If there is going to be an 
audience here to hear it, whereby some good may be accom- 
plished, why, then, the time of the House will be well taken up. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I suggest to the gentleman from Texas that 
he can probably regulate that better than the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rowe]. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not so facetious in that regard as prob- 
ably the gentleman imagines. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it the gentleman's purpose to ask that we 
may consider the bill as under the five-minute rule for amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ROWE. We can not do it 

Mr. GARD. You can by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROWE. I think it would be well to doit. T believe if we 
get the extra hour for the general discussion we can complete 
the bill to-day. I want to do so. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I want to suggest that there is only one 
section in the bill. It is not at all complicated. Amendments 
may be offered to that one section. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. z 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I shall not 
occupy time on the bill. It has been thoroughly considered 
by the subcommittee that has had it in charge, and ihe gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rows] is the chairman of that 
subcommittee. I yield him 20 minutes of time. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
seamen’s act became a law on March 4, 1915, and there have 
been practically no amendments made to that act since it was 


[After a pause.] The 


During the last four years the world has witnessed a great 
upheaval, and in no department of business or government 
has the upheaval been so great as in the merchant marine of 
the world. In June, 1914, before the war broke out in Europe, 
the world had 49,000,000 gross tons of shipping. During the 
four years, or nearly five years, which have elapsed since that 
time, many merchant vessels have been destroyed, but because 
of the immense building program of the United States and 
Japan, and because of England’s desperate effort to keep her 
merchant ships upon the seas, there has been no great change 
in the merchant tonnage of the world. The fact is that to-day it 
exceeds the tonnage of 1914, as according to Lloyd's, recently 
issued, the world had in June, 1919, 50,919,000 gross tons of 
merchant vessels. During this time there has been an immense 
increase in the merchant tonnage of the United States. When 
the war broke out in 1914 we had scarcely 2,000,000 gross tons 
of overseas shipping. We have now in excess of 8,000,000 
gross tons of overseas shipping. — 

This has been accomplished, so far as the United States is 
concerned, by an immense building program, appropriated for 
by Congress and carried out by the Shipping Board. For 
instance, we increased considerably over 4,000,000 tons, to be 
accurate, 4,187,600 tons, in the year ending August 31, 1919. 

The question came to your Merchant Marine Committee in the 
early part of this session, as it did last year, as to how the 
United States were to supply the seamen necessary to operate 
their vessels, now and in the future. At the time of the 
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passage of the seamen’s act about 43 per cent of the seamen 
on American vessels were American citizens. Of this number 
65,196 were American born and 29,965 were foreign born. In 
the four years which have elapsed since that act went into 
effect there has been a great change as to the number of Amer- 
ican citizens who are native born that have gone to the seas. 
We have increased from 65,196 to 97,160 the number of seamen 
on American ships that are Native born. We have decreased 
in the number of naturalized citizens from 29,900 to 24,600. 

It is interesting also to note that in 1914, prior to the breaking 
out of the war in Europe, 47 per cent of the seamen on Amer- 
ican ships were American citizens. The following year it had 
dropped to 43 per cent; in 1916 it was 43 per cent; in 1917 
it had dropped to 42 per cent; in 1918, to 41 per cent. Now, 
it has again gone back to the place it was in 1914, namely, 
47 per cent. 

How did we accomplish that? How were we able to find the 
seamen to supply the ships of the American merchant marine 
which in so brief a period jumped from 2,000,000 gross tons to 
8,000,000 gross tons in the overseas trade? The Shipping Board 
found after the war broke out in Europe that we were short of 
officers, and they created a school, headed by a Mr. Howard, 
of Boston, to find officers for the merchant marine. And he 
started about it in a very sensible way. Being accustomed to 
the sea and, especially to the coastwise business of the merchant 
marine, and being a New Englander, he realized that the only 
men that had been sufficiently trained for this work and that 
were not already in the overseas trade, were on the fishing 
vessels along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and just a few 
who had gone into the other lines of business and had left the 
merchant marine, and were living on the land. He canvassed 
the entire Atlantic and Pacific coasts for men who had had 
sufficient time at sea and who could in a brief time qualify as 
officers on steam vessels. These were found almost entirely on 
sailboats. In that way they gathered a sufficient number to 
make the officers on the ships operated by the merchant marine. 
Then there came a very urgent call for seamen, and they found 
these on land, and they trained these by establishing training 
schools, the main school at Boston, with branches all along the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, for the training of men, chiefly on 
board training ships, and in two or three months after they 
had gone there and taken their first lessons they were put on 
board merchant vessels as common seamen. In this way the 
schools established by the Shipping Board have furnished 
27,000 men for our merchant ships, about 9,000 of these for the 
deck, about 9,000 for the stewards’ department, and about the 
same number for the engine room. These men have made good. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. By the engine rooms, the gentleman 
means the firing rooms? 

Mr, ROWE. The firing rooms; the flremen's department. 

Under the seamen's act, section 13, practically all of the able- 
bodied seamen must reach the position and get their certificate 
after three years’ service at sea. I say practically all, because 
in the seamen’s act there was a provision for a shorter cut, 
namely, after service on shipboard for one year they could 
take an examination given under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and become thereby able seamen, but the 
facts show that but very few have come in in that way, and 
practically all of those came from the two training ships, one 
at Boston and one at New York, and they were for the most 
part sailors who failed to pass the officers’ examination and 
become third mates, and were given a certificate as able sea- 
men and allowed to go to sea. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ROWE. Ido. 

Mr. HICKS. There seems to be some misunderstanding or 
some error in the reports that I have in my possession in 
regard to the tonnage of American ships. In the gentleman's 
own testimony before the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries on the 3d day of September he mentioned that 
the total gross tonnage of the United States is 8,000,000 tons, 
and in Lloyd's Register, under date of June 30, that tonnage 
is given as over 10,700,000, Where is the discrepancy? They 
are both dealing in gross tons, as I understand, and yet here 
is a discrepancy of nearly 3,000.000 gross tons. 

Mr. ROWE. I think the gentleman is mistaken as to my 
testimony. The United States tonnage is to-day something over 
3 tons. There is 8,000,000 tons engaged in the overseas 
trade. 

Mr. HICKS. Then the gentleman's figures do not include 
the coastwise trade? 

Mr. ROWE. They do not include the coastwise trade or the 
trade on the Great Lakes. 


i, | 


Mr. HICKS. My figures of 10,700,000 tons do not include the 
Great Lakes trade, but do include the coastwise trade, I 
imagine, for that is deep-sea navigation. 

Mr. ROWE. That is correct. The deep-sea tonnage is some- 
thing between 10,000,000 and 11,000,000. i 

Mr. HICKS. I would like to ask the gentleman another 
question. : 

Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman. j ; 

Mr. HICKS. Looking over this Lloyd's Register, as I gather 
it, there are only two nations which during the war have in- 
creased their seagoing tonnage at all, and they are Japan and 
the United States. Japan has increased her seagoing tonnage by 
about 617,000 tons, while America has increased its seagoing 
tonnage by 7,812,000 tons. Is that about correct, as the gen- 
tleman understands it? 

Mr. ROWE. That is about correct. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman allow me to put in as a 
part of my question to him some figures that I have prepared 
here? 

Mr. ROWE. I have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly; I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The caption of the bill before us among. 
other things, provides that one of its purposes is “to abolish 
arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion, and to pro- 
mote safety at sen“? 

Mr. ROWE. No. The original scamen's act did that. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the caption of this bill so states, and 
this bill has something to do with the original seamen’s act? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes; but this only amends section 13. It has 
nothing to do with imprisonment at sea. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘That was merely a preamble to the ques- 
tion I was going to ask the gentleman. The purpose of having 
a merchant marine is, of course, to benefit our Government and 
to promote its business prospects, I take it? 

Mr. ROWE. ‘That is the object of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, may I ask the gentleman whether, 
should this Government at any time, in time of war or in peace 
time or during the time of reconstruction, see fit to send a 
cargo, whatever it might consist of, to a certain port, we would 
be interested and the gentleman's committee would be inter- 
ested in seeing that that cargo was sent there expeditiously and 
safely? We would be, would we not? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I call the gentleman's attention to a 
circular letter which, I presume, by reason of its address has 
come to every Member of Congress this morning in the mail? 
It came to my office, and by its form of address I presume it 
came to every other office. It is dated “ Seattle, Wash., October 
2,” and it is addressed to the honorable Members of Congress 
of the United States, Senators and Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C.“ Without reading this whole letter, I may say that 
it states that the longshoremen of Seattle, with the approval 
of the Central Labor Council of Seattle, deemed it advisable 
and upon their own counsel absolutely refused to handle cer- 
tain supplies and armament and ammunition then held in 
Seattle for shipment to Russia, because they did not deen it 
advisable to send them to Russia. Now, may I ask the gentle- 
man, if that state of affairs does exist in this Nation, and it 
should occur that this Government should see fit to send cer- 
tain munitions and supplies to Russia for the protection of 
American interests there, whether we are at war with Russia 
or not, and I take it that the Government has the right to pro- 
tect our rights in Russia, if we have rights there, and while I 
do not see the necessity of keeping soldiers there, yet if the 
Government says it is necessary I am not going to question the 
matter until 1 find out that the Government is wrong, and 
any men or combination of men attempt to thwart the action 
of the Government, may I ask the gentleman, should not your 
committee take certain steps, if steps are necessary, to see 
to it that when the Government deems it necessary to send 
‘munitions to Russia, no set of individuals, especially American 
citizens, can stop that shipment by their own act? Is not that 
a proper question for the gentleman’s committee to take into 
consideration at this time? 

Mr. ROWE. I think without question that the United States 
Congress should take up such matters. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. f 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I think if the gentleman will examine 
the circular he will find that those arms are not being sent by 
the Government of the United States. I have reod it. 

Mr. Y. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROWE. Yes. 
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Mr. CLEARY. The subject matter that the gentleman: is 
dealing with is the commerce of the United States? 

Mr. ROWE. It is. 

Mr. CLEARY. Therefore it is not connected with the matter 
that the gentleman from Texas refers to. The tonnage the gen- 
tleman from New York alludes to includes coastwise tonnage. 
Of course, seagoing tonnage is another thing. Of course, lots of 
barges are counted as American tonnage, but it is not seagoing 
tonnage. I wish to get that straight, that the gentleman is not 
talking about anything except the merchant marine and the com- 
merce of the United States. 

Mr. ROWE. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, may I ask for 10 minutes more? 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes, 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr. HADLEY. Has the gentleman information as to the 
shortage of seamen to man our merchant vessels for its com- 
pleted program? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr. HADLEY. Is it the intention of the gentleman to discuss 
that? 

Mr. ROWE. There is a great difference of opinion as to 
that. The labor organizations said there were ample. The 
shippers and the Shipping Board said they had great difficulty 
in finding the necessary number of seamen, and I thought the 
House would use its good judgment to-day, and when they real- 
ized that the American oversea business had increased from 
2,000,000 tons to 8,000,000 in four years, they would appreciate 
the fact that it required more seamen than we have; and when 
they go further than that fact and realize that the Shipping 
Board has a plan and has in course of construction enough more 
ships so that by the end of next year we will have in the neigh- 
borhood of 15,000,000 tons, the Members of this House ought to 
realize that we must have more seamen. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HULINGS. Does the gentleman think that under the 
seamen’s act, under our maritime laws, it is possible at all that 
we could enter into competition with the world in the merchant 
marine? 

Mr. ROWE. I think it is possible. I think it is not only pos- 
sible, but I believe we are going to do it. 

Mr. HULINGS. But when you have to pay two or three 
times as much in this country for wages as Japan does 

Mr. ROWE. I do not care to go into the question of wages, 
but I will just answer the gentleman’s question. England to- 
day is paying almost the same wages that we are. England 
was paying the same wages until the recent raise caused by a 
strike along the Atlantic coast, but now we are paying about 
$10 a month more to each seaman, or between $10 and $15 a 
month more than the English rates. The English rates are 
yery largely followed by Norway, Italy, and France. The sea- 
men of Japan are not yet receiving the same wages that are 
paid in the United States, but their wages have more than 
doubled, and will in a short time go higher. 

Mr. HULINGS. At the same time, the cost of keeping the 
seamen aboard our ships, and the quarters furnished them, and 
all that, is twice as much as under the English rule. 

Mr. ROWE. I can only say in answer to that that the mer- 
ehantmen, the men who own the ships on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coast seaboard, say that they can compete with England, 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Is it correct that the United States has been 
selling some tonnage? And if so, why? 

Mr. ROWE. We have a large surplus of small ships ranging 
from 3,000 to 4,000 tons. We have also a large surplus of wooden 
vessels. The ones that have been sold so far to the foreign 
trade have been of the kind that we could not use in our mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. KINKAID. It is not in contemplation, then, that the 
United States will dispose of any ships that we can make sery- 
iceable in a complete, well-rounded-out merchant marine? 

Mr. ROWE. Fo; it is not. There is a bill before dur com- 
mittee, we have had hearings upon it, and the plan of the Ship- 
ping Board is to sell only those that are surplus vessels to for- 
eigners, and to sell to Americans all ships which can be used 
in our trade. 

Mr. KINKAID. I have felt very much concern about this, 


because I feel that now is the time, if ever, for America to build 


up a merchant marine. 
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Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I will. 

Mr. HICKS. There have been many rumors circulated in 
regard to the Shipping Board having under contemplation the 
construction of two 50,000-ton ships. The Scientific American 
has gone so far as to put sketches òf these vessels in its paper. 


I never have been able to substantiate the rumor. Can the 
gentleman enlighten me? 
Mr, ROWE. The gentleman has the right word; it is pure 


rumor, The Shipping Board has done nothing about it. The 
people who have proposed it have done nothing about it, and 
Congress has appropriated no money for them. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 

Mr. SNELL. There have been rumors circulated that the 
wooden ships which the Shipping Board has been selling are not 
fit for service. 

Mr. ROWE. That is not entirely true; part of them are excel- 
lent ships. Of course, nearly all of them have been built under 
war conditions, and are good when you take that into considera- 
tion. Many of them have been sold at very good prices. 

Mr. CLEARY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ROWE. I will, 

Mr. CLEARY. Is it not true that the Government is disposing 
of the smaller vessels because it is unprofitable for the Govern- 
ment to run that kind of a vessel? 

Mr. ROWE. That is true. 

Mr. CLEARY. And as far as certain ports of the country go, 
the vessels are properly built, but the Government has built some 
ships that it would not be profitable to use as seagoing vessels, 
but might be profitable as coastwise vessels, and so they are dis- 
poeng of the vessels that would be unprofitable in whole or in 
part. 

Mr. ROWE. 
the Lake type. 

Mr. RAKER. 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. What specific amendment is there in the pro- 
posed bill that differs—— 

Mr. ROWE. If the gentleman will pardon me, in a few min- 
utes I will explain the bill itself. On page 2 of the bill you win 
find the first 8 or 9 lines are exactly like the present law. In 
other words, we have made no change in the 75 per cent of the 
crew who must understand any order given by its officers. Your 
Committee on the Merchant Marine feel that that is essential to 
the operation of any merchant marine vessel that the orders 
given by the officers should at least be understood by 75 per cent 
of the sailors. 

In 1915, after the seamen's act went into operation, vessels 
were required during the first year to haye 40 per cent, the sec- 
ond year 45 per cent, the third year 50 per cent, the fourth year 
55 per cent, and thereafter 65 per cent of the deck crew certified 
able seamen, The act has been so long in operation that at the 
present time if the act were enforced, which it can not be, or 
else we would have to take a great many ships off the sea, 55 
per cent would have to be able seamen. With reference to that 
matter we have changed the percentage, and we have by this 
amendment turned back four years and begin again with 40 
per cent. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROWE. I ask for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWE. The committee felt that if 40 per cent able sea- 
men was ample in 1915, it was good at this time. The Merchant 
Marine Committee felt that they ought not to go lower than that. 
Now, as a matter of fact during all this war we have been operat- 
ing our ships contrary to these provisions, and we had to. Men 
were put on board ships in two months, some of them imme- 
diately as soon as they applied, and went to work in the opera- 
tion of the vessels. But we found that splendid seamen, as 
good as any able seamen, could be made of some of them in six 
months, and very much of the testimony was to that effect. 
This bill, however, while originally calling for six months, has 
been changed by the committee to nine months. The present 
law requires a service of three years before a2 common seaman 
can be an able seaman. You can not get. American boys to go 
into the merchant marine if they are to be held three years in 
service before they can be able seamen. The difference in wages 
is great, and they can not be held to do the same job over and 
over again at the same wage, especially if his time is largely 
spent in scrubbing the decks. Able seamen receive $85 and keep 
per month and ordinary seamen $65 per month. 

The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries claim 
that this is an act to bring the American boy into the merchant 


That is so. We have more than we can use of 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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marine, aud in subsection 1 you will see that this nine-months 
provision applies only to American boys, citizens of the United 
States. The very first words of subsection 1 show that: 

(1) Citizens of the United States of 19 years of age or upward who 
have graduated from any of the training ships of the recruiting service 
of the United States Sh pring Board, or from school ships approved by 
and conducted under rules prescribed by the tary of Commerce, 
or who have passed the final examinations given by such recruiting sery- 
ice, and have had nine months’ service on deck at sea or on the Great 
Lakes on a vessel or vessels to which this section applies, including 
decked fishing vessels, naval vessels, Coast Guard vessels, lighthouse 
vessels, Coast and Geodetic Survey vessels, and vessels of the Bureau 
of Fisheries. 

That is the meat of this bill. We found that the boys can do 
the work. The man who had charge of the work in the Navy 
appeared before our committee. He said that they trained their 
officers in six months, that they put them in very important 
places in seven months, and that they made good, and the man 
who testified to it is the governor of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor 
in New York. He acted for the Navy during the time, and he 
said he had not believed it was possible to take a man off the 
farm and in seven months make an officer of him, an ensign able 
to do his full part in the Navy of the United States, but that 
they did it, and he said better men were never sent to sea. 

Mr. CLEARY. Does not the gentleman think that the reason 
for having such long service in the past was because it required 
a great deal more practice and a great deal more efficiency and 
a great deal more time to acquire it on a sailing ship, where a 
man had to climb masts and set sails and do things of that kind, 
than are now required on steamships? I think the long period 
of apprenticeship was instituted at the time when commerce 
was principally carried on the ocean by sailing vessels. 

Mr. ROWE. The gentleman is very familiar with the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, having spent his life in it, and he can 
answer better than I can, but undoubtedly the operation of a 
sailing vessel was very much more difficult than the operation of 
a steam vessel. 

Mr. CLEARY. Isimply wanted to draw out thet fact. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. ROWE. I will take two minutes more, if the gentleman 
will allow me. - 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
minutes. 

Mr. ROWE. Subsection 2 is the present existing law. It has 
been rewritten by our committee, but it still provides that any- 
body who does not care to take advantage of subsection 1 can 
come in under the three-year provision, or if a man wishes to 
try the examination given by the Secretary of Commerce he can, 
if he passes, come in under the one-year limit, if he has the physi- 
cal qualifications and the necesSiry knowledge of seamanship. 
So we have not cut off the right, either of an American citizen 
or of a foreign-born man, to come under the three-year pro- 
vision into our American merchant marine. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] desire to use any of his time? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Harpy] such time as he desires. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I should like 10 minutes. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which I 
am not opposing, and in large measure I agree with it, and I 
am making this statement only in order to present my complete 
attitude in the matter. 

I think it is absolutely essential that our Government should 
adopt as far as possible wise, sound, and eflicient policies for 
the upbuilding and maintenance of our merchant marine. We 
have now the seamen’s act, which was passed in 1915, which 
undertook to establish at least the basis of a policy for the up- 
building of our merchant marine. I noted the question asked 
by Gen. Hurincs a few moments ago of the gentleman then ad- 
dressing the House [Mr. Rowe] as to whether or not it was 
possible for us to maintain a competitive merchant marine, 
under the seamen’s bill and our laws, on account of the high 
wages which we had to pay to our seamen. I refer to the sea- 
men’s act with a great deal of pride, because it was attacked 
when it was passed as being so excessively restrictive and 
burdensome that it would destroy our merchant marine. The 
greatest feature of the attack on the bill was that it provided 
certain requirements as to language qualifications, It pro- 
vided that 75 per cent of the members of the crews should be 
able to understand the language of the officers sufficiently to 
comprehend the orders of the officers. The shipowners de- 
nounced that provision, saying that under it they could not 
operate their ships at al! becnuse they could not employ nor- 
Englisli-speaking crews. One great manager of a line on the 
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Pacific Ocean, the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., when he sold 
some of his large vessels, said he did it on account of the 
language test of the seamen’s bill; that he could not compete 
with the Japanese on the Pacific Ocean if his crews had to be 
able to understand the language of the officers; that that would 
deprive him of the privilege of employing Chinese and Japanese 
labor as members of his crew. I knew, as a matter of fact, 
that that was a pretense, because that same man had testified 
before our committee that 90 per cent of his Chinese crews did 
understand the orders of the officers, and that, as a matter of 
fact, it would be a shame to our Nation to permit a policy to 
be continued under which our ships could be operated with 
crews nrore than 25 per cent of whom could not understand the 
language of the officers. The safety of life at sea demanded 
that at least 75 per cent of ships’ crews should be able to un- 
derstand orders. Then it was contended that we could not 
compete because of the excessive wages we paid. That is the 
point made here to-day by Gen. Huttncs, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. That may have been in a measure true before 
the enactment of the seamen’s bill. But the seamen’s Dill 
equalized the wages of seamen on all ships sailing out of 
American ports. Briefly, I may explain how it did it. 

The seamen’s bill, for the first time in human history, gave to 
the seamen the same freedom that the laborer on land has, In 
that bill we said that, notwithstanding a seamen had signed 
articles of agreement in Liverpool or Naples binding him at a 
low wage for a round-trip voyage, under which he bound him- 
self to return with the ship and under which by our treaties 
with foreign nations if he came to the coast of America and 
deserted his ship he could be arrested as a criminal and put 
back on board the ship. we would set him free. And we pro- 
vided that in case of such desertion he could not be arrested, 
Under the old practice and policy of arresting deserting seamen 
when they quit their vessels in our ports and putting them back 
in charge of their officers on the vessel, it is true that seamen of 
other nations worked for less wages than the seamen of the 
United States, but under the operation of the seamen’s act 
passed in 1915 the evidence is unanimous, without dissent, that 
the wages paid on American vessels are paid likewise on British 
vessels trading in American ports or on Swedish and Nor- 
wegian vessels for the simple reason that if a British vessel 
engages its crew in Liverpool at a less price than that at which 
that crew could be obtained in New York, when the crew gets to 
New York it quits the vessel, and unless the British master pays 
them the American wage, they will not return. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I interrupt only because by silence 
I do not want to seem to consent to the accuracy of that state- 
ment, and if the gentleman will permit me, I have here a state- 
ment from the Shipping Board under date of August 25, which 
shows that the average monthly wage expense 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I think I shall come to what the gen- 
tleman is about to say in a moment. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Is very considerable more than that of 
British vessels. 5 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. How much more? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. On a monthly wage expense on an 
American vessel of $5,400, the British wage scale is almost 
$1,600 less, : 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman may be right about 
that particular vessel at that particular time, but witnesses also 
stated that was a recent raise by the American authorities and 
that the English always followed up the American raise. Prior 
to the last raise made in American wages, which was about 
August 1 this year, the wages were practically the same, and I 
have well-authenticated figures showing that for many months 
prior to that time wages on English and American vessels were 
the same. When we raise our scale the English vessel must 
follow after, as must also the Norwegian and the Swedish 
vessels. 

Mr. HICKS. Has that always been the case, that the English 
merchant shipowner would follow in his wages the American 
shipowner. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
man’s act. 

Mr. HICKS. Was it so before we passed the seaman’s act? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. That is what I am trying to get into 
the heads of Members who have not studied the question. Be- 
fore we passed the seaman’s act, when an English yessel came 
to the American coast, the seaman engaged at $10 a month or 
$20 a month less than the wages paid ours if he deserted, would 
be arrested and put back on board the English vessel, but the 
seuman's bill abolished arrest and imprisonment for desertion 
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on ships, with the consent of even the shipowners, who did not 
dare to oppose it, and after that act, which has been called the 
charter of liberty of the seamen, the wages of foreign vessels 
trading in the United States ports gradually approached and 
finally came up to the wages paid on American vessels, and for 
this reason: You can not work two freemen side by side with 
absolute freedom and equal attainments at different rates of 
wages. They will demand the same rate of wage. z 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I am familiar, of course, with that 

provision of the seamen’s act to which the gentleman referred, 
but would the gentleman give me the figures as to how many 
men have been arrested or would have been arrested if the sea- 
men’s act had not been passed? 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. I do not want to go extensively into 
that, because when we discussed another law which passed this 
House a short time ago I made a speech and went into it quite 
extensively ; but, generally, the fact is simply this, that the wages 
of the seamen of other nations trading between our ports and 
their ports must gradually come up to the wages of the American 
seamen, and they have done it. When we raise our seamen’s 
wages from time to time, under the influence of the rising cost 
of things, the wages of the seamen of other vessels than American 
are gradually raised, because if they are trading in the United 
States ports and they do not get the raise they quit their vessels 
and seck employment in our vessels. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman is taking up my time 
on matters that are not involved in the present bill. I was in- 
duced to go into this matter because Gen. Hutrxes, under the old 
idea that we could not compete on account of higher wages in 
this country, asked whether there was any chance of our mer- 
chant vessels competing with the foreign trade. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman per- 
mit me to interpolate a remark there? I think I am disposed 
to agree with the gentleman that there has been a tendency since 
the seamen’s law was passed for wages to equalize. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. To approximate, at least. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I simply meant to suggest that I do 
uot think the European wage has as yet reached the American 
standard, and I do not believe, myself, it ever will, although 
there has been that tendency. ` 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Six months ago I had statistical 
information from Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, and at 
that time the wages paid on outgoing vessels of foreign nations, 
at least including the English and the Norwegian and one or 
two other nations, that had a great many ships, were the 
same, because they had been brought up to our wage standard 
by the privilege their seamen had of abandoning their yessels 
without arrest. The foreign ships had to pay the same wage 
to retain their crews. It is the unanimous testimony before 
our committee that the wages of seamen are determined not 
by the flag, but by the port in which they are hired. Conse- 
quently, if an English ship in New York has to have a seaman, 
it must pay New York wages, and when an English ship came 
into the port of New York after the passage of this act, with 
seamen engaged at lower wages than prevailed in New York, 
those seamen left the vessel and sought employment where 
they could get New York wages. Therefore, in order to hold 
their seamen the English vessels had to come to the American 
wage, and, therefore, under the operation of that law the wage 
eost of operating vessels is practically the same. Every other 
cost is exactly the same. The American vessel buys its 
material in whatever port it does at the market price, and 
everything, then, is equalized, wages and material for the 
operation of an American and English vessel. ‘To make this 
plainer, if possible, let me read you from the testimony of 
Andrew Furuseth, president of the American Seaman's Union, 
before our committee on September 10, this year: 


Mr. FURUSETH. But let me speak very soberly on the question, as 
soberly as I can. The war began in August, 1914. The seaman's act 
did not come into operation until November 4, 1915, in American 
ships. So that meant one year and about four months. Now, it did 
not get into operation in foreign vessels until the Ist of August, 1916. 
So that the war had been in operation for two years before the seaman’s 
act came into operation on foreign vessels coming to the United States. 
There was not one cent's increase in the foreign seamen’s wages 
during tbe war until the 1st of August. 

The CHAIRMAN. What year? 

Mr. FURSETH. 1916, when our wages, the wa of the American 
seamen, were sed 50 per cent in the s of 1916—in the 
month of March or April, I do not remember exactly the time. Now, 
then, the men on board foreign vessels could not quit those vessels 
without being arrested and put back again. The resuit was that the 
wages of those foreign seamen remained just where they were until 
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the men were 


free to quit. The last crowd that was arrested for 
quitting a vessel was a crowd on an English vessel down at Norfolk 
or Newport I do not remember the name of it, e th t 


port. Then an master arrested the men in Newport News 
or down in that part of the country, and took them before the court 
to have them put back on board the ship. The lawyer whom wo 
hired then sent a communication to the department here, or had the 
court do it, I think, and a definite report came back that the law 
would be in full operation after August 1. They could not get the 
vessel to sea before August 1. so they had to pay the men off, and 
they paid them on August 7. You know, under ordinary circumstances, 
they would not have paid them off, but as it was then they had to 
pay them off and another crew at the American wages, and this 
particular crew was going to receive American wages. Since that 
time, in 1917, the wages increased to 22 a month, and they followed. 
Lou on ig here in on publication—the matter that has been 

y rtme: 


published 1 n 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Wages paid to scamen, Committee on Commerce of 
the Senate? 
Now, that shows exactly how \the 


Mr. FURUSETH. Yes; that is it. 
wages have been following. Since that time, in 1918, the 1 
Board made the wages $75 and the foreign vessels followed it. A 
what is more—— 

Mr. Rowe. Don't you understand they bave not yet followed it? 

Mr. FURUSETH. On the very contrary, scr pay $75 a month ont of 
Tapana now, and have been doing so for 18 months. 

r. Rowr. You mean able-bodied? 

Mr. FURUSETH, Yes; able-bodied. 

Mr. Rowe. The others have not reached that yet? 

Mr. FURUSETH. Yes; they have reached that. 

Mr. Rowe. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. FURUSETH. They are doing it out of Norway; they are doing 
it out of Sweden; they are doing it out of Denmark 

Mr, Harpy. As I understand, foreign vessels entering and leaving 
United States 2 have had to take up every progress the American 
Sailor has had 


up our 


They were discussing up the standard of efficiency that had 
been made the law in America. 

But there is one thing that has not been equalized, and that 
is the cost of the ship that flies the American flag. So long as 
we retain that handicap and try to use only American-built 
ships under the American flag, that long will our ships cost 
more, and we will be unable to compete. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield very briefly there? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Let me get through, and then if I 
have time I will yield. 

Mr. HUSTED. It is in connection with what the gentleman 
has been talking about and it is a very short question, 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Only a very short question, 

Mr. HUSTED. I just wanted to ask the gentleman whether 
the wages of British ships do not touch American ports, 
but with which American ships come in competition, are affected 
by the wages paid by British ships which do touch American 
ports? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Frankly, we can not affect that ex- 
cept that men engaged in the same trade are likely, even in 
London, to require the same wages. That would affect the 
wages paid by England in other trades indirectly, but not di- 
rectly. 

Mr. HUSTED. As a matter of fact, are wages of seamen on 
British ships that do not touch American ports considerably 
lower than the wages of seamen on British ships that do touch 
at American ports? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I do not know, but I know, for in- 
stance—— 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I will. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I asked Mr. Furuseth that question on 
page 74 of the hearings. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Right at that t: 1 derstand ell 
and ‘always have understood, how 0 5 "x walter Mae 
ard of wages en vessels entering our a from foreign ports, but our 
competition must be in the worlds de. Now the English, Scandi- 
navian, and German vessels are competing with us in the foreign trade, 
and what is the standard of wa of Great Britain and the Scandi- 
navian countries as compared with wages on our vessels in other trades 
where we are competing with them and will have to continue to com- 
pete with them? 

Mr. FURUSETH. On English vessels out of England 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Say for South America. 

Mr. FURUSETH. Going to South America, to Bolivia, or to East India, 
they pay exactly the same wages as when they are going to New York. 
The wage out of England is made the American Wage rate. The wage 
out of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, is the American wage rate, wherever 
their vessels are going to-day. 

That is the information that he gives. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I thank the gentleman for that. I 
did not recall that that question had been asked, but you see how 
reasonable it is, for an Englishman in Liverpool employing 
sailors would hardly be able to employ them at one rate going 
to New York and another rate going to Valparaiso and gradu- 
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ally the effect would naturally be as stated by the witness, and 


to-day over 50,000 able seamen (certificated) in the United 


all seamen going out of Liverpool would be paid the same wages. States, but it is difficult in this abnormal time for men owning 


In addition to that our great purpose is not at the present time 
to engage in the commerce of the world which does not touch 
United States ports, but we want to be able to maintain our mer- 
chant marine in order to carry our cheap merchandise between 
ourselves and all foreign nations, and if we can make it so that 
the wages of the seamen on vessels plying between American 
ports and foreign ports are the same on the American ship as on 
the foreign ship, then we can compete in American commerce. 
Whether we shall be enabled to engage in commerce between Asia 
and Africa or Asia and Europe I do not know, but I do know prior 
to the time of the Great War between the States the American 
shipowners sailed upon the seas to all ports and even then 
America was paying better wages than the balance of the world, 
and I do know that the English, with a higher standard of wages 
than the Italians or the Frenchmen or any European nation, 
have sailed all the seas; and I do know, even if we had to pay 
a little bit more in wages than they, that our seamen are, and 
have always proven themselyes, better seamen by virtue of the 
ingenuity and talent of the American people, and we can com- 
pete under the slight handicap of better wages. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. No. I desire to finish this and then, 
if I have time, I will yield. Now, in regard to policy. We 
adopted the policy set forth in the seamen’s bill in 1915, and 
under it the percentage of American citizens taking service on 
ships has greatly increased. Before that act only about 8 or 
9 per cent of our seamen were American citizens; now over 40 
per cent are citizens of the United States. 

Now, we provided a seale of skill that should apply to a deck 
crew. In 1915 we provided that the first year after the passage 
of that act 40 per cent of the deck crew should be able seamen. 
The next year after that 45, and the next year 50, and the next 
year 55, and then 60, and after that 65 per cent. Why? Be- 
cause for safety of life at sea it was deemed necessary that a 

good percentage of the crew on the deck of a vessel on the 
ocean ought to be skilled seamen. A great question was raised 
as to how long it took to make a skilled seaman—that is, 
an A. B. We thrashed that question out in 1915. We deter- 
mined ordinarily that it took three years on board a vessel 
to make a man a skilled seaman on the high seas, and that on 
the Lakes 18 months would do it. But we knew there were 
exceptionally bright characters, so we put it in that law that a 
man having a certificate of graduation from certain schools 
might upon examination be given a certificate as A. B. after 
one year’s service on deck at sea, and on the Great Lakes—that 
is, where he had been educated and had gone through a school— 
and we also provided still further that especially bright indi- 
viduals, if they had been at sea for one year, qualified physi- 
eally, and stood the examination provided by the Bureau of 
Navigation, that they might qualify even though they had not 
been at such school. That was the provision of the act of 
1915, but we limited the number of members of a crew, certifi- 
cated as A. B.’s under the last provision, on any vessel to 25 
per cent of the whole number of A. B.’s required. This was 
done because we believed that no vessel ought to go to sea 
with more than 25 per cent of its required able seamen having 
only one year’s actual experience at sea, and no previous 
special training for the service. 

This act now before us is intended to help build up the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. And how? When we passed the act of 
1915, we had about 2,000,000 tons of shipping to which it ap- 
plied, We had only that much shipping to be supplied with 
crews. Now we have about 8,000,000 tons, and we expect by the 
end of next year to have 14,000,000 tons, and consequently the 
demand for able seamen under the existing conditions has in- 
creased, 

The SPEAKER. 
pired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
minutes more.“ 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
teman, 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The demand has increased, and to 
meet that demand there have been schools organized. I want 
to say to you that, under the testimony before our committee, it 
takes one member of the deck crew for every 500 tons of shipping, 
and with 14,000,000 tons of shipping it will require 28,000 mem- 
bers of deck crews to man our expected tonnage. Sixty per cent 
of that would be some 16,800, which is the number of able sea- 
men that would be required to man the 14,000,000 tons under 
existing law. The fact is that in this country to-day there are 
men holding A, B. certificates amounting to far more than 16,000, 
to far more than 28,000. As I remember the testimony, we have 


The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to haye five 


I yield five minutes more to the gen- 


vessels at a given place to secure the necessarily equipped 
A. B.’s, and certainly I am willing to go back and commence 
over and let the law that we pass to-day fix the standard that 
we fixed in 1915, and say that we will begin with requiring 40 
per cent of the deck crews to be A. B.'s for the first year after 
its passage, and then increase the percentage as we did in that 
act, 

Now, if it will need 28,000 for the deck crews, 40 per cent of 
whom need to be able seamen, that will be only about 11,000 
able seamen. There are over 50,000 of them in the United 
States, and if we pass this law our administrative officers ought 
to strictly enforce it. It is difficult to give a strong or com- 
pelling reason for lessening the requirements of the present law 
in any manner. 

This bill only reduces the service qualification as to American 
boys. Now, for the sake of encouraging the American boys to 
go to sea, I am not fighting—at least, with any great degree of 
emphasis—the reduction of the qualification as it is made in 
this bill, as applied only to American citizens. The qualifica- 
tions in the old law of 1915 as to foreigners still stands; 
but if our American boys want to go to sea and spend nine 
months, after graduating from one of these schools, on board 
a vessel, and then stand the examination, I am willing to make 
the experiment, although the testimony before us was that no 
man should really be an able seaman until he had had more 
than nine months’ experience. Oh, I know he can scrub decks 
and do a great many other things on a vessel in normal times, 
but when the emergency comes, and he has to climb and twist 
around and know what to do, it is a different proposition. And 
a witness before us said that no period of years made the able 
Seaman; it was the condition of the sea which he navigated; 
that when you came to an emergency the seamen longest on 
the sea was best qualified; and every seaman that came before 
us told us that a seaman, in order to be an able seaman, ought 
to have three years’ service on deck. We have cut it down 
because there is no longer the same rigging to climb that there 
used to be, when every man had to be an able seaman. We do 
not have to have every man always an able seaman, but we do 
have to have them in emergency. And I am willing to make the 
experiment and say that we will try the American lad and 
give him, at 19 years of age, nine months of experience. Let 
him stand an examination after going through school, and if 
the Bureau of Navigation says he is competent and qualified 
physically and mentally, give him a trial. 

I do not agree with the statement that these raw recruits 
that went to our merchant marine did fill the bill. They could 
not do it. We want to beware lest we go too far; and if this 
bill is tried and found wanting in that respect, we can put 
back the full requirements of the law of 1915. So I am not 
going to make any great kick on this bill. It does not change 
existing law greatly. 

I have this further to say: A provision is put in here for 
nine months’ experience on deck at sea as a qualification for 
an A. B. in order to encourage the young American. I some- 
what doubt whether that is encouragement for a young Ameri- 
can to go to sea. If it is, it is a discouragement for one, 
having been there a long time, to stay at sea. 

8 SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
p 5 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I would like just two minutes more. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The certificate of an A. B. is an 
asset. If you make it too cheap, it will not be prized. You 
start an American on a sea life, you give him three years’ 
experience, and when he finds some whipper-snapper, that has 
not been at sea more than nine months, standing as high as he 
does, will it not discourage him? I believe there is grave 
question in this bill, but in order to forward the American 
merchant marine I yield my judgment to that of the rest of 
the committee and say we will go along; we will try it. I 
am for the upbuilding of an American merchant marine, so 
that henceforth the American flag will wave on every sea, and 
I am willing to try anything to make our merchant marine a 
great success. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EpmoxNns]. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, it is rather hard for a layman 
to follow after the eloquent remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy]. So I am going to say in a very few words 
what I think about this bill, and then I would like to turn your 
attention to the question of ships. 

There is no doubt that it is necessary for us to pass some 
legislation of this kind at this time. A great many young men 
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have had experience at sea. They do not care to stay at sea if 
they can not retain the present positions they occupy. We are 
bringing forward this afternoon a Senate bill which requires 
the Shipping Board to carry out the navigation laws as required 
on private vessels. If that is done, undoubtedly some of these 
young men will not be able to hold their present positions. So 
I believe, and I think most Members will agree with me; that this 
is a piece of proper legislation, It is useless for us to try to pre- 
pare young men to go to sea unless we prepare ships for them to 
go in. At the present time very few ships are being sold by the 
Shipping Board or have been sold. If these ships do not get into 
private hands, naturally the Government will run them, With 
the tremendous amount of shipbuilding that is going on to-day 
the Government will gradually find itself out of the business. 

The private ships will take business because of their better 
operation and better management. When this happens, of 
course, the Government ships will probably stay in our harbors 
without any use being had of them. 

There have been a number of questions asked by Members as 
to the authority which the Shipping Board had for selling ships. 
I-wish to call attention to the emergency shipping act of June 
15, 1917. In section 4 of that act it is provided thut 

All ships constructed, purchased, or requisitioned under authority 
herein or eee or hereafter acquired by the United States shall be 
managed, operated, and disposed of as the President may direct. 

At the present time the Shipping Board is acting under that 
provision, and it can, if it so desires, sell ships in any part of 
the world. The original shipping act also has a sale clause, as 
follows: 

Sec. 7. That the board, upon the terms and conditions prescribed by 
It and approved by the President may charter, lease, or sell to any 
person, a citizen of the United States, any vessel so purchased, con- 
structed, or transferred. 

Section 8 also snys: 

That when any vessel 8 or constructed by or transferred to 
the board as herein provided, and owned by the United States, becomes, 
in the opinion of the board, unfit for the purposes of this act, it shall be 
Fs asain and sold at public or private competitive sale, after duc adver- 

ment, free from the conditions and restrictions of this net. 

That means that when they find a ship that is not useful to 
them they can sell it to foreign account; otherwise they must sell 
it te American account. 

Mr. Hurley, recognizing the general sentiment of the country 
and, I think, the sentiment in this body that ships should be 
sold to American acconnt, started—and I have no doubt that 
thought originated in his mind when the Committee on Ap- 
propriations recommended that he should sell ships to raise 
money to finish the balance of the ships—Mr. Hurley started to 
sell the ships. The board was then fairly well established, 
having offices in a number of different ports. When he left the 
board on July 81 he wrote me a letter, and said: 

UXNITTED STATES SHIPPinG BOARD, 
Washington, July 31, . 
Hou. Georges W. EDMONDS, 
House of Representatives, Washinyton, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN : I feel I would be remiss if I failed to call 
to the attention of your committee the subject of an additional depre- 
ciation to be allo’ on ships. 

The history of ships’ values shows radical and sudden fluctuations. 
At the present moment, and probably in the immediate future, ships 


can earn a profit on the basis of the Government cost. In view of past 
experience, 


ship sold to-day at $210 a dead-weight ton should stand on the os 
chaser’s ks at the end of three years at not more than $127.50 a 
dead-weight ton, which, considering its would place it on com- 


present indications uc. In fact, contracts 
ean now be made for delayed deliveries at approximately this price 
for the same type of ship that to-day represents a Government cost of 
$210 a dead-weight ton. 

It is ratber difficult to establish just how much greater a deprecia- 
tion should be allowed. I submit for your consideration a E gre 
of a special annual depreciation of 10 per cent for a period of three 
years, over the normal 5 per cent. Such special depreciation, carrying 
a tax exemption for three yan, might wéll be allowed on condition 
that at the expiration of the three years, or prior thereto, the fund 
thus created is applied to the construction of a new ship in an Ameri- 
can 4 8 It might well be provided, moreover, that this fund 
should set aside as a depreciation fund, and dé ted in a 
bank as such. If at the expiration of the three-year the pur- 
chaser has not applied such untaxed special depreciation fund to the 
construction of a — in an American 8 either as a whole or 

5 1 to pay to the Government 


per cent for the additional years. ` 


ment. It would help the Government to dispose of its ships at a fair 
value, say, a a at cost; would put the purchaser of a Gov- 
ernment ship a position where he wouid feel reasonably sure that 


such investment 

supa constructed ea 

and at the same time, unless the money ts applied to the construction 
of men urchaser 


mo woukl add a great incentive both to the construction of new ships 
and the participation of American shipping men in the development 
of the merchant marine, 
Sincerely, yours, 
Eowanp N. Henriey, Chairman, 


‘That letter was written by Mr. Hurley on July 31. Imme- 
dintely following his resignation, or a short time after his 
resignation, Mr. John Barton Payne was appointed head of the 
Shipping Board. In the Philadelphia Press of September 28 
Mr. Payne made the first public announcement that I know 
of. He said, first, that he favored private ownership; and, sec- 
ond, this statement is made: 

FAVORS PRIVATE OWNERSHIP, 


to believe that the Government should not enga, in 
prayers business, and, therefore, he will attempt to bring to an end 
both the business of shipbuilding and of ship o tion on the part of 
the Government. must be engaged In 
15 the Government, Mr. Payne wishes to exercise those functions with 
the smallest expenditure eget 

While it may be possible to bring the business of shipbuilding to 
an end rapidly. and thereby enable the disbanding of the Emerge 
Fleet Corporation, the business of ship operation must continue un 
the en ge as ships are sold to private interests or permanently 

sposed of, 
$ Inder the 8 5 preston BS jt poy 8 10 1 a 
ong wn out affair. r. Payne is repu opposed writing 
off £1,000,000,000 of the cost of building our vast merchant marine. 
He would prefer to return to the Treasury of the United States every 
cent that Congress has appropriated for shipbuilding. 


1 presume we all agree with him If that is possible. 
further: 


So long as these two activi 


I read 


MUST SACRIFICE WOOD SHIPS. 

Even under this scheme, Mr. Payne is ready to acknowledge that it 
will be impossible to obtain for the wooden ships the full cost to the 
Government, They must be sacrificed at a loss. But he hopes to 
avoid such a loss on the steel ships. Mr. Payne is said to be holdin; 
out for a quotation on the standard steel anpa of $210 a ton for spo 
re That is a higher price than has heretofore been asked for 

e vessels, 

Many commitments of sales were made before Mr. Payne took chan 

0 


3 of 20 per cent each year 
erest wonld be charged on the de- 
would 
te con- 


operation. 

Again we agree with him. 

Now, that was Mr. Payne's statement, made on September 23. 
Now the situation, gentlemen, ns I see it, is this: The Shipping 
Board can not sell ships at the present price. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question right there? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I just want to enforce the gentleman's 
suggestion. This bill has nothing to do with the policy of the 
sale of our ships? 

Mr. EDMONDS. No. I realize that. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I think it is altogether sppropriat« for 
the gentleman to make that statement. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I made that statement, that, we could not 
man the ships unless we had the ships operating. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. This is somewhat outside of the bill, 
Does the gentleman think that for the interest of this country, 
that as to the ships that we have to sell, many of which are said 
to be defective, if we put them on the market would it not be 
wise to let them bring the highest price they would bring on the 
open markets of the world? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. No matter whether the purchaser wus 
an American or a foreigner? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I just want to go a little bit further in this 
sale of ships, because I think the House should know the condi- 
tion of affairs, and I think it is of the utmost importance at the 
present time that some understanding should be had as to what 
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should be done with these ships if we expect to operate them. 
Certainly they will not be operated by the Government at the 
Lape cost of operation when freights return to normal. 

. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. HULINGS. I would like, if the gentleman cares to ex- 
press an opinion to the House, to know whether he thinks it 
possible under the present navigation and seamen acts of this 
country and the cost of building ships in this country, to run 
an American merchant marine in competition with the world— 
the Japs, for instance, or the English? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is possible, providing that we are prepared 
to give certain aid. 

Mr. HULINGS. Now you are talking. 

Mr. EDMONDS. No; I am not speaking of a subsidy. What 
that aid will be will be a question to be decided when shipping is 
back to its normal operation cost and you know what is neces- 
Sary. 

Mr. HULINGS. Yes; but I have an idea that if a man got a 
ship for nothing, if it were made a gift to him, he could not run 
it in competition with the world. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That is not so. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman will remember that a good 
while back Mr. Hurley issued a statement in which he con- 
tended that “Americans, from the lessons they had learned from 
the steel people, could construct ships and, on account of im- 
proved terminal facilities and their ability to make more trips, 
could compete with foreign countries. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I remember that statement of Mr. Hurley’s. 
I remember a good many statements of Mr. Hurley’s. I hope 
some of them will come true. On October 30 Mr. Dean, the 
general counsel of the Shipping Board, wrote me a letter giving 
me a detailed list of ship sales of the wood and steel cargo ships, 
stating that the Shipping Board had sold 16 wooden ships of 
68,729 tons and 5 smaller ships of 17,500 tons. They had in 
contemplation the sale of 20 ships of 80,000 tons, which sale I 
do not believe has yet been completed. Of course, all the 
wooden ships were sold at a loss; some of them at a great loss. 
There were also two ships of 7,000 tons being sold to the Con- 
tinental Transportation & Oil Co., which sale was completed. 
Those were composite ships. 

Of the newly constructed steel cargo ships we had sold three— 
the Wisconsin Bridge, the West Catanace, and the Redondo. 
This was on August 30 of this year. The price of the Wisconsin 
Bridge was $210 a ton; of the West Catanace, $225 a ton; and 
of the Redondo, $210 a ton. 

There was in contemplation the sale of 12 medium-sized ships, 
which sale had not yet been completed, and there were 2 other 
ships on which a man had made a proposition to trade some 
ships for them. The lowest price on those ships was $200 a ton, 
and on August 30 but 3 steel ships had really been sold and de- 
livered. They sold a steel schooner which I do not believe has 
been delivered yet. They sold 2 steel tugs which have been de- 
livered, one of which cost $76,899.47 and was sold for $48,000. 
The other one cost $61,750.69 and was sold for $55,000. 

There were also sold seven ships that we requisitioned on the 
Great Lakes, and there were three of which the sale at a later 
date was contemplated. One of these ships sold on the Great 
Lakes, the Blue Hill, was built in 1893 by the Cleveland Ship- 
building Co., and cost the Government $1,250,810.27. She was 
sold to the Massey Steamship Co., of Cleveland, for $150,000. 

The Frontenac, built in 1889, cost the Shipping Board $876,- 
178.75. She was sold to the Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing 
Co. for $85,000. 

The Manola, which cost the Shipping Board $1,186,941.39, 
was sold to the Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing Co. for $77,500. 
These ships were all old ships. 

Then they bought from the George Hall Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., three fairly good ships, the Adrian 
Iselin, which cost $541,066.74, the Lucius W. Robinson, which 
cost $501,881.99, and the 4. D. Mactier, which cost $509,493.01. 
These are all Shipping Board figures. I am not using my own 
figures. These three vessels were sold back to the George Hall 
Coal & Transportation Co. for $200,000 apiece. The Shipping 
Board took those boats, enlarged them about 10 per cent, had 
hardly any use for them—tI doubt if they ever left the. Great 
Lakes—and sold them back at a loss on the three ships of 
about $900,000. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. I suppose the gentleman would have the 
House and the country understand that these ships were bought, 
and some of them remodeled and taken from the Great Lakes 
to the high seas with a view to foreign service during the war, 
and when the war was over, of course, they were not of any value 
to that service. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The Adrian Iselin was taken over by the 
United States Shipping Board on June 20, 1918, and returned 
to the George Hall Coal & Transportation Co. on June 2, 1919. 
During that time she was enlarged. The probabilities are that 
she never left the Lakes. The same is true of the other steamers 
bought at about the same date. That is a part of the history of 
these steamers on the Great Lakes. So you see that there have 
really been only three steel ships sold by the Shipping Board on 
August 30, 

Now, I want to call your attention to the markets of the world. 
I am not going into the investigation end of it at all. I have 
the data on all these ships. 

This morning I got a letter from Sudden & Christenson (Inc.), 
of New York, which I will read: 

SUDDEN & CHRISTENSON (Inc.), 


New York, N. Y., October 7, 1919. 

Hon. Grorce W. Eouoxps, M. C., 
Wash ington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Knowing that you are interested in Pye price of ship ton- 

nage, we are inclosing one of Frank Waterhouse & Co.'s circulars, offer- 

ing a British steamer which figures at the current rate of exchange 


about $141 ton, 
We have e on the street that new construction can be 
Germany at $120 dead-weight ton, and that this can be had 
‘ough an commission or thro’ 


owners, who are to be compensated for thelr losses bY 


We are also inclosing Nauticus, of October . and call your attention 

to page 31, which we have marked, t sales of new British 

tonnage which figures at current rate of 3 about $125 per ton. 
Very truly, yours, 


new 


K. D. Dawson, Manager. 
The circular letter of Frank Waterhouse & Co. which they 
sent me reads as follows: 


Fnaxk WATERHOUSE & Co., AND 
UNIVERSAL 833 & TRADING To 


New York, N. Y., October 6, 1919. 
GENTLEMEN : 
One 4800 den dead-weight st: with } bri and fin 
e on steamer, on v. e 
cations, building at first-class British Sias 8 


1520. Owners will to dispose of same for £145,000 n 
If you are inte 


ed in the above steamer, please make best firm 
offer for cabling. 


Yours, very truly, 
H. H. HAMNER: 

The Government of Australia has been buying ships, some- 
thing like we have, for her merchants during the war. The 
first Australian number of the New York Evening Post makes 
this statement: 

When it is remembered that there were years Australia had no ship- 
building ambitions at all, the true significance of these facts will be 
appreciated. 

Let us see what they are doing in Australia. They are 
building there six 12,500-ton dead-weight steel ships, most of this 
steel brought from England. The price of those ships is £27 
per ton. Allowing exchange around $4.25, that is about $115. 

They are building 14 6,000-ton dead-weight ships in Aus- 
tralia, and the price of those ships is £26 per ton, or about $110 
per ton at present rates of exchange. 

They are also building six 12,800-ton dead-weight reiger 
ships, at £35 per ton, or about $150 per ton. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is not Australia one of the high- 
wages countries of the world? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Itis. 
$ Mr. HARDY of Texas. About like Canada and the United 

tates? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If they can build ships and get out 
at the higher prices, why can not we do it? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I have no doubt you can contract for a 
ship here for $150 or $160 a ton. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. In other words, we can compete with 
the world in building ships. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I have said so before. Now, here is an 
advertisement of the Moore Shipbuilding Co. : 


The contracts Pally en Sna we have been ee for the Emergency 


Fleet Corporation 
We are, therefore, pete. SA o contract Sige the construction and early 


delivery — our standard zai 7,100 tons deadweight cargo 
steamers and 10,000 tons deadweight tank’ steamers, 

During tember we will contract to deliver one steamer in April, 
1920, one in „ and two each month 


These men are to do business without any question. 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. EDMONDS. Les. : i 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If they do undertake to enter into 
competition and do build ships and sell them as cheaply as other 
ships, will we not have a condition in which we can compete 
with the commerce of the world? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think that will go a long way toward it. 
Now, I am only talking to-day in order to get the Shipping 
Board into a frame of mind that it will let the ships go to 
our merchants, so that they can bring the price down to what 
they will have to be three years from to-day. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. And still the gentleman is not opposed 
to the Government receiving the market price for the ships. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I want the Government to get every cent 
it possibly can, but I do not think the Government should 
retain the ships, holding them up for impossible prices, because 
no man can work that price out to-day. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I do not think so either, but if they 
have ships for sale in the markets of the world and they get an 
offer of $150, they ought not to sell them for less than that. 

Mr. EDMONDS. But let me read you how the merchants 
work it out: 

Ship operators will be able to make a profit of $60 a ton of shipping 
per year up until 1921. But a 10000-ton ship costing $210 a ton 
when purchased from the Government will represent a capital invest- 
ment of $2,100,000, 

During the first year the owner will be able to earn $600,000 net, 
of which amount the Government takes $360,000 in excess profits’ taxes, 
leaving to the owner or purchaser a profit of but $240,000. To earn 
this much the owner has been compelled to pay down to the Shipping 
Board in cash 25 a cent of the sale value of the ship, or $525,000, 
leaving a balance of $1,575,000 plus interest unpaid. j 

During the second year under the 1 lan the owner would 
have to pay to the Shipping Board $315, plus $78,750 in interest 
on the purchase price of the ship, or a total of 3,750. Deducting 
from this second payment the net earnings from the ship during the 
first year, the purchaser will be compelled to put up $153,750 addi- 
tional capital on his property. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. These figures are perfectly logical, 
“but it seems to me that the purchaser will make his own figures 
on what he can earn and what the ship is worth to-day. The 
proposition, it seems to me, is for the Shipping Board to offer 
the ships for sale at the highest offer and receive the fullest 
market price, and let the purchaser work out his own salva- 
tion. : 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think that is absolutely true. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I am trying to call attention to the fact 
that unless the Shipping Board changes its policy, they will 
have these ships on their hands for years. 

Now, I have a suggestion to make of the way I think this 
should be worked out. I am preparing a bill along these lines: 

First. Cancellation of all emergency legislation. 

Second. Transfer of all emergency property to Shipping 
Board. 

Third. Instructions to Shipping Board as to disposal of ships 
and authorization to accept part payments. 

Fourth. Instructions to Shipping Board to discontinue build- 
ing ships and to cancel all contracts for shipbuilding where it is 
for the best interest of the Government to do so. 

Fifth. Instructions to Shipping Board to return requisitioned 
property of all kinds in which the Government has no financial 
interest as rapidly as consistent. 

Sixth. Instructions to Shipping Board to as rapidly as con- 
sistent with good judgment withdraw Government funds from 
all investment and return the money to the Treasury of the 
United. States. 

Seventh. To discontinue making any new investment of Gov- 
ernment funds. 

My idea is that the board should as rapidly as possible place 
itself in position to operate only under the authority given to 
them by the original shipping act. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, let me thank Judge ALEXANDER 
for allowing me to proceed now in order that I may attend a 
hearing. In the short time yielded me I want to speak in ref- 
erence to a man who has just become connected with the Ship- 
ping Board. It is with a considerable amount of pride that I 
refer to this man who for years has been a personal friend of 
mine, I refer to Capt. I. N. Hibbard, now general supervisor 
of sea training and recruiting service of the Shipping Board. 

Capt. Hibbard began his seafaring career as a boy before the 
mast and ended it as a captain of a full-rigged ship. At 21 
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years of age he became captain and for many years thereafter 
navigated his full-rigged ship from Liverpool to New York and 
from New York around the Horn to San Francisco. After he left 
the sea he became engaged in shipping to the Yukon and was 
then made superintendent of the Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 

I feel that the Shipping Board is extremely fortunate in having 
obtained Capt. Hibbard in its service, and I predict that as long 
as he is with that board, owing to his experience, his fidelity, 
and integrity, the service will prosper and be a very efficient 
branch of the Shipping Board. 

Let me submit a few figures on the shipping situation, which I 
feel may be of interest. 

World’s shipping. 
From Lloyds’ Register. (Gross tons.) All classes of ships.) 


June 30, 1914. | June 30, 1919. 


337700ͤ·éĩ³6³6 or hes AT DOA AA 21,045,000 18,607,000 
5,459,000 3,503,000 

2,504,000 1,857,000 

2,319,000 2,233,000 

1,708,000 2,325,000 

1,668,000 1,307,000 

1,496,000 1,591,000 

1,118, 000 992,000 

1,053,000 $41,000 

5 1,055,000 714,000 
9 2,970,000 10,782,000 
of above and of other countries 50,919,000 


Losses from submarines. 
Dead-welght tons. 
Neutral and allied shipping. — 21, 400, 000 
Out of total previous to war of 59, 465, 000 


Constructed during war (neutral and Allies 14, 247, 000 
Enemy tonnage acdulred—— „795. 
United States completed in 1918 3, 103, 000 
Incomplete tonnage in 1918_...._..--._..-_..---.___--. 2, 540, 000 
Total United States constructed and under construction... 5, 643, 000 


This was 50 per cent more than Great Britain built and 25 per 
cent more than was constructed by all the rest of the world. 

In 1815 the United States had about half the tonnage of Great 
Britain. 

In 1850 we had 8,500,000 tons, Great Britain had 4,232,000. 

In 1861 we had 5,482,000 tons, Great Britain had 5,895,000. 

In 1914 we had 2,970,000 tons, Great Britain had 43,054,000. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair 
please tell me how the time stands? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has 20 minutes and the gentleman from Missouri | Mr. 
ALEXANDER] 33 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it would be an act of supererogation at this stage to under- 
take an explanation of the immediate measure that is pending 
before the committee. The purposes of the bill have been rather 
fully explained by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe] 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] and others. 
As a matter of fact, I find myself somewhat in the attitude ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hardy] on this par- 
ticular bill. In view of the testimony disclosed before the com- 
mittee in the hearings, I do not believe that the bill is of very 
great importance in the result that would be accomplished under 
its operation. The net effect of the bill, as far as it changes 
existing law, as now provided in section 13 of the seamen’s act, 
is to reduce the period of training for American citizens from 12 
months to 9 months, provided they have taken a course of 
training in one of these training schools and stand the other ex- 
aminations provided by the authorities. 

Now, that is the sum total of the effect of this bill, as I under- 
stand it. The object to be accomplished, as expressed by the 
sponsors for the measure, is to encourage the enlistment of 
Americans in the sea service of the Nation, from the stand- 
point of necessity, gentlemen of the committee. The facts 
disclosed at the hearings showed that we have already certifi- 
eated in the United States 54,000 able seamen. The figures 
show that when our merchant marine reaches the peak of its 
tonnage it will only require about 14,000 able seamen to fill all 
the positions before the mast, even when we have an operating 
tonnage of 14,000,000 tons. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ala- 
bama yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BANKHBAD. Yes. 

Mr. CLEARY. Of course, you have to take into considera- 
tion the fact that these young men are able to do plenty of other 
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things as well as go on.a ship, and when wages advance all 
around in other industries, as they are advancing, it will tempt 
these young men to leave these places, so that it would be better 
to have as many men available as possible, especially when, as 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe] explained, the ship- 
ping has expanded from 2,000,000 tons to 8,000,000 tons. You 
should do everything you can to make it easy to keep them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the only reason why I am acqui- 
escing in the passage of this bill; for, taking as admitted what 
the gentleman from New York says, it will ieave a margin of 
the difference between 14,000 and 54,000 certificated able-bodied 
seamen in the United States to go out to these various other 
positions which he says they might be tempted to follow. 

Mr, HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. We have training schools turning out 
more seamen, and in the course of the next year there will be a 
larger number of able seamen than 54,000, and it will take 
more than the next year before we get the 14,000,000 tons of 
ships. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That may be. I make these observations 
for the purpose of showing that there is no real emergency for 
the passage of this bill. It is predicated, as has been suggested, 
simply upon the theory that it would offer inducements which 
do not now exist under the law for Americans to take up the 
business of able seamen as a vocation. 

The thing I wanted to take some time upon was to make some 
comment upon the question that has arisen here as to the opera- 
tion of the seamen’s act as affecting the wages of American 
seamen, and whether or not the raising of the wages of American 
seamen has induced, or will induce, an approximate raise in the 
wages of the seamen of foreign governments. Every thoughtful 
man who has given any consideration to the question of our mer- 
chant marine has feared that the great difficulty with which we 
would be confronted would be the cost of production of our 
vessels and the cost of operating them, in the overhead charge, 
largely involving the question of seamen’s wages. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman was present, I presume, 
during the hearings that were had on this bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I was. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I was going to ask the gentleman 
whether any interests were heard there except the Shipping 
Board? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. I am expecting to quote very largely 
from the testimony of Mr, Andrew Furuseth, the chairman of 
the seamen's union, who appeared before the committee and 
made a very elaborate statement and gave some very illumi- 
nating evidence to the committee. He took the position, I will 
say to the gentleman from Alabama—and that is what I am 
trying to express here—that there was really no necessity for 
the passage of this bill from the standpoint of not having a 
sufficient number of able-bodied seamen under existing law to 
fill the yacancies in our merchant marine. s 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I ask whether the bill had his 
approval or met with his objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He was opposed to the bill as originally 
written, and I presume and think that he will be opposed to 
this bill. But this bill is in the nature of a compromise. The 
original bill preposed a reduction of the minimum service to 6 
months. This bill puts it at 9 months. The existing law re- 
quires 12 months’ service at sea for these young men whom I 
am talking about, who go through these schools, before they 
may become certified as able seamen. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, The original bill provided that 20 per 
cent of the crew might be able seamen the first year, and 40 per 
cent the second year, and 50 per cent the third year, and this 
bill provides 40 per cent the first year, 45 per cent the second 
year, 50 per cent the third year, 55 per cent the fourth year, 
and thereafter 65 per cent of the deck crew. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The proposed bill that we are now con- 


sidering carries out the provisions of existing law in that |, 


regard. 

Now, on this question of wages, which was raised here by 
some question, the testimony shows that American seamen un- 
der the provisions of the seamen’s act are now receiving $75 
per month on American ships. When Mr. Furuseth was exam- 
ined before the committee he stated: 

Mr. Freusetn. On the American ships we were ing $75 until the 
28th of July, and now it is $85 for sailors and $90 for firemen. An 
5 yesscls leaving ports of the United States are paying exactly 

at figure. 


Mr. Harpy. As I understand. foreign vessels entering and leaving 
United States ports have bad to take up every progress the American 
sailor has had 

Mr. FURUSETH. Absolutely, And what is more, they haye to take up 
our progress as to the standards. When I was in Norway they were 

in Norway the taking up of our standard of efficiency. That 
had been recommended by the commission some years before., They 
were discussing taking up the standard of efficiency that had been made 
the law in America. 

Now, that is very interesting testimony, gentlemen, in view 
of the fact that it shows the moral and economic effect, as far 
as wages are concerned, of the high standards of pay set for 
American seamen under the operation of the seamen’s act. This 
testimony is uncontradicted, and it shows that the foreign ves- 
sels leaving the ports of the United States are paying exactly 
that figure. ` 

Mr. Furuseth's testimony shows that British seamen, by vir- 
tue of the increase in wages made to the American seamen 
under the American seamen’s act receive exactly the same 
wages that American seamen are receiving, and the testimony 
shows that the same condition exists with reference to the sea- 
men of Norway and Sweden. So, gentlemen, we see the benefi- 
cent effect of our seamen’s act passed in 1915. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
more. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. A great many of its critics looked upon 
that act with great apprehension, but its beneficent effect is 
that it has not only raised the standard of safety at sea in 
the protection of life and property and improved the living con- 
ditions of seamen, but by the very nature of its competition 
and its moral effect it has raised and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to raise the wages of seamen under foreign flags to the 
same standard of American wages. Gentlemen, if that predic- 
tion is true, we have met and solved one of the essential fea- 
tures of our competition with foreign trade for our merchant 
marine. I trust that the optimistic statement of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epstonps] will prove true, and I 
believe that it can be made to come true that we can produce 
tonnage in this country as cheaply as it can be produced any- 
where in the world. If we meet that condition, then we have 
met and mastered, so far as these two essential propositions 
are concerned, every element of competition that will be neces- 
sary in order for us to continue to operate successfully these 
14,000,000 tons of shipping that will be under the American flag 
within the next 12 or 15 months. 

I was not a Member of Congress at the time the seumen's act 
was passed, but I have undertaken to give it a considerable 
amount of study, and I regard it in its operation as one of the 
greatest pieces of constructive statesmanship that has been 
passed in the last quarter of a century upon this great prob- 
lem. [Applause.] It is proving in its operation the wisdom of 
those gentlemen who fashioned it and secured its passage 
through Congress and its approval by the President. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For a brief question, 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know that under that 
act the seamen at any port can leave their vessel, require 
their wages to be paid, go off on every kind of carousing and 
drinking, and come back to the ship when they please, and 
the ship has to stay until they do see fit to come back? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; I did not know that. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that the wives and little children of 
the men at home frequently go without those wages when the 
yoyage is over, whose benefits they had expected to receive. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand that the gentleman would 
stand for the repeal of the act then? 


I should like five minutes more. 
I yield to the gentleman five minutes 


Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; but I would like to amend it in 
certain particulars. I think in some respects it is a great 
law. 


Mr. BANKHEAD., I think the trouble is that the gentleman 
has a basic misunderstanding of the provisions of the seaman’s 
act, and that the things he complains of are not possible. 

Mr. BLANTON, I have had such complaints made. 

Mr. CASEY. Is not the logical conclusion to be arrived at 
that the gentleman from Texas is complaining because Ameri- 
can seamen have been made freemen under the seaman’s act? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would rather have the gentleman from 
Texas answer that question himself. 

Here is another thing that has been done: When the sea- 
men’s act was passed there was not a single native American 
certified and actually serving as an able seaman before the mast 
on the Pacific coast. Under the operations of that law it was 

before our committee the other day that, whereas for- 
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merly there was not a single one, this year on the Pacific coast 
alone the United States had 1,251 of its citizens as able seamen. 
There has been approximately the same increase on the Lakes 
and a larger increase on the Atlantic coast. 

So that, gentlemen, I say, when we come to contemplate the 
real development of our merchant marine, the wisdom and the 
expediency and the prudence and sound judgment of the sea- 
mens’ act continues to manifest itself and to grow in power 
and usefulness as the years progress. [Applause.] 

Mr, TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will be glad to. 

Mr. TINCHER. Purely for information, I want to ask the 
gentleman if he understands why it is that the freight rates 
on fresh meats, for instance, have been increased from 60 cents, 
the prewar basis, to $4.50? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I can not give the gentleman that informa- 
tion. That is a matter my friends who are here in control of 
Congress ought to adopt a policy on. ‘That suggests another 
thing. The question was raised as to whether or not the Ship- 
ping Board was going to be allowed indefinitely the discretion of 
selling our ships. I say that is a question of policy that ought 
to be determined by the Congress of the United States and not 
by the Shipping Board. I am looking forward anxiously in the 
committee for the presentation of some concrete bill on the part 
of our friends in control of Congress fixing the policy for the 
disposition of our vessels, which is the greatest problem before 
that committee and before Congress in reference to the merchant 
marine. I was glad to hear the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Epsronps] say that he was framing and expecting to intro- 
duce shortly a bill suggesting a concrete policy. 

The question of rates is a matter very important, and one 
that I think our committee and the Congress ought to give 
great consideration to, because I can readily see how it affects 
the country of the gentleman from Kansas and every other sec- 
tion. 

Mr. TINCHER. I did not ask the question as the member of 
any party, but to get the information. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I state candidly to the gentleman that I 
do not know the reason for that change. If the gentleman would 
take it up with the Shipping Board I think he could get some 
sort of an explanation, but whether it would be satisfactory or 
not I do not know. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to inquire whether these rates 
are on a parity with rates charged in other countries—whether 
they are competitive rates. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Not competitive; shipping rates can not 
be made stable, because they depend on the emergency, on the 
voyage, and other things of that character. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, while the seamen's act has 
many wise and salutary provisions, yet I can not agree with 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] that it is alto- 
gether perfect and wholesome. 

Under such act section 4530 requires one-half of wages earned 
upon demand to be paid to every seaman at each and every 
port where any cargo is loaded or delivered. At these various 
ports temptations innumerable beset such seamen, and this 
provision and others of the act makes it possible, and even acts 
as an incentive, for the men to draw their money, go ashore, 
drink, gamble, and carouse until wages upon which wives and 
little children at home were confidently depending had been 
wastefully exhausted. 

You will note from the following provision of section 4596, 
to wit— 

Second. For. neglecting or Bayn without reasonable cause to join 
his vessel or to pro to sea in vessel, or for a ce without 
leave at any time within 24 hours of the vessel's sailing from any port, 
either at the commencement or during the Po of the voyage, or 
for absence at any time without leave an thout sufficient reason 
from his vessel and from his duty, not amounting to desertion, by 
forfeiture from his wages of not more than two days’ pay or sufficient 
to defray any expenses which shall have been properly incurred in 
hiring a substitute. 
that for a failure to proceed with his vessel to sea on time only 
a slight punishment of forfeiting two days’ pay is imposed, 
Under subdivision 13 of section 4611 vessels can not depart 
from a port unless a specified per cent of the deck crew are 
rated as able seamen and unless 75 per cent of such crew are 
able to understand the orders of the officers. By reason of the 
above provisions, should a majority of the crew, after collect- 
ing their wages upon arriving at an intermediate port, yield to 
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the temptation of going on a spree, and after the initial intoxi- 
cation should decide to prolong the spree, it would be an im- 
possibility for the master to procure qualified men to take their 
places and he would be compelled to delay embarkation on 
schedule time and to await the pleasure of the crew as to when 
they would leave the port, and, while the ship might suffer tre- 
mendous damages, the men would suffer a nominal punishment 
of merely forfeiting two days’ wages. I know of just such a 
case, where the crew went on a spree at an intermediate port 
of small significance and delayed the ship’s leaving for weeks, 
causing the owners a loss of thousands of dollars resulting from 
a failure to deliver certain cargoes on time. 

But I desire to use my time in discussing another subject. 

I take it, Mr. Speaker, that every thinking man in this 


; Congress has realized, especially within the last few weeks, 


that the transportation of our country, both by land and by 
Sea, has ceased to be merely a private commercial enterprise 
in which only the corporation owners and the employed work- 
men are interested. But by reason of the general public's 
vital interest in the same there should be taken by Congress 
definite and proper steps to safeguard and protect the interests 
of the public. 

I realize, especially in regard to railroad transportation, that 
the time has come when at this session of Congress definite 
action should be taken to make railroad strikes impossible in 
the future, such as is provided for by the Cummins bill, We 
must do this regardless of Mr. Gompers's threats. If it is 
necessary to take definite action in regard to railroad trans- 
portation to prevent strikes, why should it not likewise be 
necessary to take definite and decided action with regard to 
the transportation by sea? The general public is vitally inter- 
ested in both. 

Is there a man in this Congress who is not yet awake to the 
fact that cities like New York and Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, Chicago and San Francisco are absolutely dependent 
upon transportation by land and sea for the most of their daily 
existence? These cities do not carry more food supply than to 
last a few days, and we know by starving out through concerted 
strikes such big cities as I have mentioned there is within the 
hands of the labor organizations now in existence controlling 
the transportation on railroads and by sea a power now strong 
enough, if not controlled by proper laws, to force the Government 
into any kind of servile submission with regard to any kind of 
unreasonable demands they may make. Next to the organiza- 
tion of the four great railroad brotherhoods the seamen's or- 
ganization to-day stands in strength, because on their action 
depends the transportation by sea of the food supply of the world. 

I take it that the time has come when every thinking man in 
this Congress realizes that there must be taken vital, definite 
action in regard to every publie service in which the people gen- 
erally are interested, such that no union other than the union of 
the United States Government itself can hereafter tie up and con- 
trol such transportation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman two minutes 
more. : 

Mr. BLANTON. I thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri for the additional time. When through interrogation 
this morning I called attention to the soviet pronunciamento 
signed at Seattle, Wash., October 2, 1919, by James A. Duncan, 
secretary of the Central Labor Union of Seattle, a copy of which 
each Member of Congress received in this morning’s mail, some 
colleague intimated that it had no reference to the Government 
of the United States. Let me again call your attention to the 
fact that this soviet propaganda is addressed to “ Honorable Mem- 
bers of Congress of the United States, Senators and Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C.,“ and arrogantly advised us that the 
longshoremen of Seattle, with the approval of the Central Labor 
Council, positively refused to handle the 45 carloads of war ma- 
terial, embracing 7,000 cases of rifles, destined for Russia. 
And it is arrogantly stated by these American Bolsheviks that 
the advocates of the covenant of the league of nations pursue a 
policy toward Russia such as would tend to prove a most shame- 
ful insincerity upon their part, and that no red or other terror 
could be worse than operations conducted through American and 
allied support. 

While I understand that this Duncan is not the one formerly 
at the head of the American Federation of Labor, nevertheless 
he uses the following letterhead, showing affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor, to wit: 

Central Labor Council of Seattle and vicinit 
can Federation of Labor, organized May 1, 190 

Personally, I do not know whether it has been necessary for 
the United States Government to maintain troops and arma- 


„ affiliated with Ameri- 
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ments in Russia or not, because I do not know anything about 
the situation there. But I do know that the President of the 
United States, as the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, has authority to protect American 
interests anywhere in the world without a declaration of war, 
and, since our Government has seen fit to keep an armed force 
in Russia, I am not going to question same until I know that 
such act was unwarranted. 

And I want to say right here that whenever the Government 
of the United States, whether Democrat or Republican in power, 
orders munitions, or under lawful regulations authorizes muni- 
tions to be sent to Russia, no men or combination of men outside 
of Congress, the lawful representatives of the people, have any 
right to interpose their private judgment and refuse to obey the 
orders of this Government. 

This country is still under war regulations, for peace has not 
yet been proclaimed. These munitions could not be sent to 
Russia by any concern without the express order and permit of 
this Government. These men, therefore, know that this ship- 
ment of munitions, if made, is made under Government permit 
and order, else would not be made, and therefore when they 
purposely hinder and place obstacles in the way of such ship- 
ment they are obstructing the mandates of this Government 
itself. 

But what respect have these men for the Government of the 
United States, or any Government, when they offer soviet rule in 
Russia as superior to conditions offered by our Government? 
This whole document reeks with soviet preachments and attempt 
to promote and incite mutiny against lawful order. In five- 
eighths of an inch heavy black-faced type this inclosed circular 
is headed: “ Murder!” 

That is a characteristic soviet heading for all red propaganda. 
But let me call your attention to the following excerpts from 
this circular: 

Do vou know that in Soviet Russia during the last 18 months 10,000 
schools have been established? 

Do you know that 15 regiments of French troops, operating near 
Odessa some weeks ago, mutinied and compelled their officers to return 
them to France? : 

Do you know that the crews of three French battleships mutinied 


while operaty in the Black Sea about four months ago, on the grounds 
that they you d have no hand in reestablishing an imperialistic Czarist 
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o you know that our own troops, protecting the Murmansk Railway, 
became disgusted with the whole affair and almost mutinous because of 
the fact that they had been conscripted for the 3 of defeating 
the Kaiser and not for the purpose of reestablishing another military 
despotism equally as bad under a Russian Czar, and our Government 
was compelled to bring them home? 

Do you know that for us to countenance the destruction of the Soviet 
Republic would be a direct violation of that clause in the peace treaty 
and the league of nations referring to the rights of labor? 

Do you know that men of humane inclinations have bombarded Wil- 
son with questions asking the reasons for his carrying on an undeclared 
war with troops conscripted to fight Kaiserism against the helpless 
Russians, etc.? 

Do you know that we should bombard Congress with protests, sign 
thousands of petitions, hold mass meetings in every church, in every 
city, town, and village in this Nation, in every public hall, ang let the 
lawmakers of this country and all others in tion of authority know 
our exact position on the question of murder? 

Do you know that 5,000,000 British trade-unionists are taking a ref- 
erendum vote on the question of a national strike to force the British 
Government to cease blockading Russia, the only result of which is to 
starye thousands of innocent people to death? 


Mr. Speaker, the time has come when we must stop this Bol- 
shevik doctrine and propaganda. Soviet Russia must not be 
preached with impunity in this beloved Republic of ours. Con- 
gress must take definite, drastic action. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Record by placing therein 
these documents to which I refer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CLEARY]. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Speaker, it is only because I am a mem- 
ber of the delegation from New York City that I wish to add 
a word on this subject, because in our great port we are con- 
tinually observing the necessity for plenty of men to engage in 
all of the commercial activities that have made our city so great. 


We all know there that the reason for New York's great busi- | 


ness industries and her great population is her seagoing com- 
merce. It is because she is situated at the gateway of the 
country, the gateway of the West, of the South, of the East, 
and of the North. It is necessary to have sufficient men to man 
the vessels that come in there and bring their great wealth and 
business to this country. The land values of New York City 
are immense, so much so that the city and State together pay 
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something like one-tenth of the taxes of the whole country. All 
this is because of our foreign and domestic commerce. As I 
understand the provisions of the bill, it seeks to secure, to make 
more easy, the education of men to go into the seagoing business. 
In the past we have not had a sufficient number of Americans 
to man our vessels. We have had chiefly foreigners. I have 
had lots of experience in my own business, and while it is not 
a seagoing business, it is a river and sound business, and I know 
that the majority of our captains are Norwegian and Swede and 
other foreigners, because the young American boys, as we all 
know, particularly nowadays when we have so much first-class 
commercial education, prefer to engage in other pursuits. They 
prefer to be clerks or bookkeepers, or to be connected with busi- 
ness houses, so that it is difficult to get the American young men 
to engage in the seagoing business. As I understand the pur- 
pose of the bill and the purpose of the committee it is to make’ 
it easier to get American sailors. Of course we all know that 
years ago when the ships were nearly all sailing vessels it 
required skillful men to handle them, and it took years of prac- 
tice, and at that time we were very jealous of the employment 
of our own people, and we made it more difficult for others, 
and it made it harder for people to come in and overerowd, but 
nowadays the great question comes up of getting a sufficient 
number of men. We would like to get Americans as much as 
we can. These gentlemen have been spending their time trying 
to devise ways and means to accomplish that, and the gentile- 
man from Texas [Mr. Harpy] has said that even though it Is 
not in accord with his own views, he is willing to risk some- 
thing, because he knows the necessity of accomplishing that 
purpose. 

I am very interested in the passage of this bill and any other 
bill that will make it easier to man the vessels of America in 
that way and keep up this great commerce of ours. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Evans]. 

TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, an effort is being 
made to obtain a law restraining any railroad from charging 
more for a shorter haul than for the longer haul, the shorter 
hau] being included in the longer, over the same line and in the 
same direction. This statement is too simple to be understood, 
but it means that Congress is asked to enact a law that will 
prevent a railroad from charging, say, 55 cents per hundred 
for hauling cement from Kansas to Boise, Idaho, when the rate 
over the same line to the coast, 500 miles farther, is but 40 
cents per hundred. Sixteen thousand tons of cement used in the 
Arrow Rock Dam, in Idaho, was hauled from Kansas, and it 
cost this Government $48,000 more to haul the cement to Idaho 
than it would have cost to haul it 500 miles farther to the 
coast. A law is needed because the railroads wish to have the 
right, under the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to do just such things. 

The railroads say that they must meet “ water competition” 
with an equivalent rate to coast cities in order to get freight that 
would otherwise be carried by water. The whole trouble is 
that it discriminates to destroy water traffic. These examples 
of discrimination against sections and States can be shown to 
have occurred numberless times. Impossible to state what this 
has cost Nevada, but more than a million dollars per year for 
50 years, and it still continues, costing our producers more to 
ship wool to the greatest wool market, Boston, than from points 
500 miles farther west. 

A tariff on magnesite, tungsten, and other minerals would 
not be needed in our State only for this enormous drain of. 
money which if it could have been saved and expended upon 
our struggling industries, would have doubled and again doubled 
our decreasing population. 

The iniquity and injustice of this practice against a whole 
State must stop. Nevada demands an even break. All the pro- 
tection this whole country needs is for our Government to pro- 
tect its citizens, their lives and property, everywhere on earth. 
We hear much of freedom of the sea, while England dominated 
the great oceans any man could sail his tub to any port. 
England, upon small islands without great natural resources, 
but an indomitable spirit, excelled with free trade. The ques- 
tion of ships, railroads, and transportation is particularly a 
national problem, and one not to be compromised on any such 
narrow basis as benefits to single individuals, single industries, 
single States, or even single sections of the United States, but 
a problem to be settled with justice on the basis of national 
welfare. It is not a problem of rates between cities, but is 
much more. It is not a problem of railroad transportation 
alone, but of transportation in generaggwhether over highway, 
railroad, or steamship line; and the House committee is ap- 
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proaching the subject with hearings designed to bring out all 
the facts and to show just what step should be taken to insure 
justice both to the transportation ‘industry and to the Nation 
which it serves. 

This solution would seem to grant to each transportation 
industry—railroad and steamship line—a fair field in which to 
develop; a field in which the railroad and steamship line could 
compete in healthy rivalry ultimately specializing on that 
profitable work for which each had proven itself the better 
fitted. 

We may encourage shipping and all other national interests 
by less of governmental paternalism and exactions. Give States 
equal opportunities, ‘The time has come to stop the ever- 
increasing growth of bureaus and centralization of too much 
power at Washington over States which could more efficiently 
and economically act for themselves. The Union will be more 
strongly cemented by granting each State the care of its local 
and peculiar needs. Do not discourage your citizen with too 
much governmental instruction and interference, but encourage 
him to work out his own salvation. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, there are a few minutes 
remaining on this side, and I simply want to make a few re- 


marks in reference to wages or what the elements are that will 


enter into the development of a merchant marine. Manifestly 
we can not maintain an American merchant marine successfully 
in foreign trade unless we can compete with foreign nations. 
We must build ships at the same relative cost as foreign nations, 
whether they be operated under Government er private owner- 
ship. Those ships must be equipped economically and operated 
efficiently. Efficiency in the operation of a ship is a prime factor, 
as it is in the operation of a factory or any other industry. 
There is a popular notion that almost anybody can operate a 
ship. That is a very great mistake. With our American skill, 
our American initiative, we may overcome some of the obstacles 
which confront us. For instance, the cost of construction and 
operation, if the difference is not too great, if we can throw 
into this equation the element of greater efficiency. Hence the 
effort to encourage American boys to go to sea, not that they 
may become ordinary seamen or able seamen, but that they may 
have the incentive to become officers and masters of the ships, is 
' of prime importance as a factor and in order that we may 
develop our merchant marine. I have never been in entire 
accord with the view that the seamen’s act would solve the 
question of wages in all the trade areas of the world. I can 
very well understand how under the act as it exists we may 
maintain relatively the same wage scale in trade between 
European ports and our own country, but we should not over- 
look the fact that if we would compete with foreign nations for 
the Far Eastern trade and for the South American and South 
African trade we must do so by a wage scale relatively the 
same and with the cost of construction and operation of shins 
relatively the same. 

But the one purpose that should animate this Congress and 
the people of the United States and all interests affected is this, 
that whatever the cost we should have a great American mer- 
chant marine as a vehicle to carry and extend our foreign 
commerce and as a necessary auxiliary to our Navy for the 
national defense. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back whatever time may be remaining. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is recognized for 14 minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say 
a few words upon the action of the committee and the unity that 
has been maintained in the committee not only this year but for 
several years while the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] was chairman of the committee. When the original sea- 
men’s act was reported the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] took a great deal of interest in its preparation, and I 
was the minority member upon the conference committee, to- 
gether with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] 
snd the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy], and we came to an 
agreement very readily in the passage of the seamen's act. 
Each of us took an interested part in it and there was no oppo- 
sition on the floor of the House from either the Republican or 
Democratic side of the House, and our action was commented 
upon by the Hon. James R. Maxx, the leader on the Republican 
side of the House, he giving great credit to the fact we had 
agreed so well in the committee in whatever was brought out in 
the way of legislation, especially in reference to this seamen's 
act, which had been threatened for a long time but could not 
seem to get to a place where it could be reported out and favor- 
ably acted upon on the floor of the House. Our committee came 
out unitedly on that prdPosition. The legislation that we have 
reported out from the committee to-day has been reported out 
with the unanimous action of the committee, without any dis- 
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sent, and I am sure it is something of which the House of Rep- 
resentatives may well be proud, that the committee does busi- 
ness for the sake of the people of the United States and not for 
the sake of advancing the interest of any one faction. I know 
so far as my service on the committee is concerned—and I have 
had a service now of more than 21 years on the committee 
there has been no serious objection to legislation proposed ex- 
cept on rare occasions during the time that the gentlemen on 
the other side of the House had control of the legislation. I did 
make objection to some features of the first shipping act; I did 
not vote for the first shipping act as reported, but otherwise every 
thought that came to my mind was as to the question of how the 
country at large would be affected by the course that I deter- 
mined to pursue; and when it was determined that our country 
should enter the late war I supported with true spirit of Ameri- 
can manhood and true loyalty all the actions of the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and we were not divided 
on party lines, 

And I am gratified to relate that since I have been advanced 
to the chairmanship of the committee I find the same spirit 
prevailing in the disposition of the party on the other side of 
the aisle; that they do not raise partisan questions upon mat- 
ters of legislation that have a broad purpose in view; and I 
think we are to be congratulated that we can thus far agree, 
and I hope that this spirit of unity will continue to exist and 
that we may work harmoniously together for the greatest good 
of all. I may add that this year I, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, adopted a different practice from what we had be- 
fore experienced, in that I appointed several subcommittees 
to take up the legislation before the committee. I haye not 
myself been upon a single one of the subcommittees, but I ap- 
pointed them, giving the Democrats liberal representation on 
the committees, but have not myself. taken any part in indi- 
cating the action of those subcommittees, The reports of these 
subcommittees have been the free action of these subcommit- 
tees, and they have brought out their reports, and we have con- 
sidered them fully in the committee when reported. I suppose 
some of you may think it rather peculiar I did not dictate 
them, because I am somewhat inclined to dictate sometimes 
when I feel compelled to do so. But I have gotten along har- 
moniously with the committee this year, and I want to compli- 
ment my associates on both sides of the aisle upon their loyalty 
of action this year, and I am pleased to refer to their loyalty of 
action last year. When we had the radio question under con- 
sideration last year in the committee, and in January, 1918, 
after we had faithfully discussed the radio question from be- 
ginning to the end and had drawn out all we could out of it— 
we have drawn a little more this year, but we drew all we 
could last year—and when we came to consider that bill in 
executive session, upon the motion of a Democrat every member 
of the committee approved the laying of the bill on the table, 
and the committee decided unanimously not to take up the 
question of Government ownership of radio. 

I do not know how the committee feels this year, because 
we have not yet acted upon the proposition; but I hope we 
shall be able to agree upon the disposition of the bill if there 
comes a time when we shall come to a decision upon and report 
it for the consideration of the House. At any rate, I want the 
House of Representatives to understand how the committee 
have acted heretofore, and also that this committee is not like 
many committees of the House. We have no appropriation, 
and therefore we do not have any money to spend, and so far 
we have not spent any money. The witnesses who haye come 
here have come at their own expense; and the only money that 
we have expended is what has been expended for the expenses 
of the hearings. No other money has been expended by the 
committee. We have tried to be economical, tried to get along 
without the expenditure of money; and I am well satisfied 
with the record thus far made by the committee, and I hope 
it will be maintained to its end. This amendment that has 
been brought in to-day and is being considered is one that had 
long consideration, It is one that I am sure will be, if adopted 
by the House—and I certainly hope that it may be—to the 
advantage of an American merchant marine. We have con- 
sidered a great many questions and have not arrived at a 
conclusion on all of them. At the same time the committee are 
considering everything that they believe will be of advantage 
to the American merchant marine, and we hope in the meeting 
that comes a week from to-day we shall be able to bring out 
some other legislation for your consideration that will meet’ 
your views as fairly and as fully as we hope your views will be 
in accord with us in reporting out this bill and enacting the 
same into law. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a reading of the bill. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to- 
revise and extend my remarks on this bill. > 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks 
on this bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Before proceeding to the question of the 
passage of the bill is it not necessary that it should be en- 
grossed ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is correct. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time; 
was read the third time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not know whether it would have any 
effect on the validity of the passage of the bill that the House 
has just passed or not, but I have no recollection whatever of 
the bill having been read by sections for amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill is being considered in 
the House under the Calendar Wednesday rule. It is not re- 
quired that it be read for amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That answers my parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill was read in full, the 
Chair will state, before the consideration of it. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the passage of the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Greene of Massachusetts, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

REGULATIONS FOR VESSELS OF SHIPPING BOARD. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I call up for 
consideration the bill S. 633. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts calls up the bill S. 633, which the Clerk will report by 
title. i . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 633) extending the provision for the regulation of steam 
vessels to vessels owncd or operated by the United States Shipping 
Board, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all steam vessels owned or operated by the 
United States Shipping Board, or any corporation or; ized or con- 
trolled by it, shall be subject to all the provisions of title 52 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States for the tion of steam vessels 
and acts amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word States” insert “ passed at the first 
session of the Forty-third Congress.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore., The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Greene] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I do not care 
to occupy an hour's time on the proposition. 

The bill came from the United States Senate, and it referred 
to title 52 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. Not 
being a lawyer, it puzzled me to know what title 52 was. I 
took the trouble to find out what it was, and proposed the 
amendment that is now in the bill. Would the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] like any time on the bill? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I was just going to suggest 
that I was not at the meeting of the committee when this bill 
was considered and reported out, and my attention was called 
to the amendinent the first time last night when I looked over 
the bill and the report. I question the propriety of the sug- 
gested amendment. The bill provides: 

That all steam vessels owned or operated by the United States 
Shipping Board, or any corporation or, ized or controlled by it, shall 
he subject to all the provisions of title 52 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States for the regulation of steam vessels and acts amenda- 
tory thereof or supplemental thereto. 

Now, title 52 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
second edition, 1878, relates to transportation of passengers 
and merchandise and the inspection of vessels. And I think 
that is a sufficient description. And if we undertake to limit 
it by the amendment suggested by the committee, we may make 
an error, because title 52 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States includes all the acts relating to that subject from the 
beginning. It is a revision of all the acts relating to the sub- 
ject from the early days. Hence I think it is quite well enough 
to leave it in its present form. If we amend it, it will have to 
go back to the Senate, and, in my opinion, it is unnecessary to 
lo that. 


The Clerk will rend the bill. 
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Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. It is not objectionable to me 
if the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER], being a 
lawyer of long standing, reaches that conclusion. But if my 
memory serves me, I sent the secretary of the committee to 
58 85 with the gentleman before I put the amendment in the 

J. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The clerk of the committee came to 
me and wanted to know what title 52 meant. I got him the 
Revised Statutes of the United States and called his attention 
to title 52, but I did not suggest any amendment. It never 
occurred to me that an amendment was necessary. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. He reported back to me that 
the gentleman approved the amendment, and the committee 
voted the amendment into the bill. I thought he had con- 
ferred with the gentleman. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. He was in error about that. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. It can be cured by striking 
out the amendment. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. By just not agreeing to it, and then 
passing the bill in the present form. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. That will be perfectly satis- 
factory to me. I am not a lawyer, but I must say when I 
saw “title 52 I was a little bit puzzled. I do not think any 
lawyer would have been, but I was, and I took the trouble to 
look it up. I thought it needed explanation. I can see from 
what the gentleman from Missouri states that I was wrong, 
I stand corrected, and I move to strike it out. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that this bill should pass. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri seek recognition in his own right? The time is an hour. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There has been a question whether or 
not the vessels belonging to the Shipping Board would come 
under our steamboat-inspection law. The Shipping Board, how- 
ever, has conceded, in the interest of good administration, that 
they would come under our inspection laws, and they have been 
inspected by the Steamboat-Inspection Service. You will under- 
stand that service is under the Department of Commerce, and 
this bill is simply to clear up that question and make it clear 
that all vessels owned and operated by the Shipping Board 
shall come under the provisions of our general laws as to the 
inspection of vessels, I think the bill ought to pass. 

: I have nothing further to say, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agrecing 
to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
rejected. a 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the passage of the bill. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the mere stating of the third reading 
carry with it the engrossment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not necessary to engross 
a Senate bill. It is engrossed in the Senate. 

Mr. BLANTON. The House does not afterwards engross it? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No. 

The question is on the previous question on the passage of 
the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill: 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, a motion to re- 
8 the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Scorr] has a couple of bills which were in 
the charge of his subcommittee, and I yield to him. è 


CHANGE OF NAMES OF VESSELS. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up House bill 3620. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
calls up House bill 3620, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bil (H. R. 3620) to authorize the Commissioner of Navigation to 
change the names of vessels. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This biil is upon the U~ion 
Calendar. The House automatically resolves itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that that 
motion is not in order on Calendar Wednesday. The House 
automatically resolves itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
8620. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] will 
please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
‘Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 3620, with Mr. Rogers in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
‘bill H. R. 3020, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


9 gross ; 
to and inclu 999 tona, 80; for vessels 
up to and including 4,999 gross tons, $75; for 
tons and over, $100. 

, Sec, 4. That sections 1 and 2 of the act of March 2, 1881, entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to change the 
mame of vessels under certain circumstances,” and section 5 of the 
act of July 5, 1884, entitled “An act to constitute a Bureau of Naviga- 
tion in the Treasury Department,” are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5, That this act shall take effect 30 days after its passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Scort] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, for 
a grent many years Congress at each session has been obliged 
to occupy considerable time in the consideration of applications 
on the part of owners of ships to change the names of their 
yessels, Under the present law the only way that the name of 
a vessel can be changed is by introducing a special bill in 
Congress on the subject. 

It is apparent to everyone that such procedure, although it 
has been in use for a great many years, is little short of silly. 
I do not know why Congress heretofore has not expedited such 
matters as are provided in this bill. Heretofore when u special 
bill of this character had been referred to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, it was sent down to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and their advice was requested. 

The committee has made a thorough canvass of the bills cov- 
ering a ‘number of years, and we have not been able to find a 
single instance where the recommendation of the department 
‘has not been accepted and acted upon. 

This measure was presented at the last Congress, but in view 
of the more pressing work then pending it was impossible to call 
it une We submitted the bill to the department, and I am sure 
you will be interested, if you have not already read the report, 
In hearing the letter from the department, which in a large meas- 
ure confirms what I have already stated to the committee. I 
read: 


300 gross tons and u 
1,006 | gross tons an 
vessels 5,000 


DEPARTMENT OF ÜONMNRRCE. 
ICE OF THE SACRETARY, 
Washington, September 27, 1919. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN Scorr: I have received your letter of the 23d 
instant inclosing copy of H. R. 3620, a bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation to change the names of vessels, with a request for 
Se of my views on the bill. 

‘his bill was prepared in this department on February 18, 1919, at 
the request of the chairman of your committee at the time. 

The department expects that as the Shipping Board sells thei wessels 
to private parties there be a considerable demand for changes of 
names. These vessels will not be paid for in full in cash and the Ship- 

ing Board will retain mortgages against them, which, under the present 
aw, would prevent the changes in names and necessitate the introduc- 
tion of special bills. 

This will be obviated by H. R. 3620, which permits the change of name 
eyen in the case of mortgaged vessels N 5 5 Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion of this department, provided the interests of all concerned are 
properly protected. 

he courts have r tedly held in rendering opinions on cases in- 
volving the changes of names of vessels that such changes should be dis- 
couraged as far as possible, Provision has been made in section 8 of 
the act, therefore, for the payment of fees sufficient to accomplish this 
purpose to a considerable extent. This also will result in some revenue 
to the Government. 

The department is much in fayor of this bill. 


Respectfully, E. F. SWEET, 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
Hon. FrANK D. SCOTT, 
Chairman Rubcommiitec on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


and free from debt to change the name of 


I have no desire to further occupy the time of this committee 
in discussing the bill, unless some one wishes to ask me a ques- 
fion, a regard to some phase of the bill which I may have over- 
looked. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas, 
yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Gladly. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I will interrupt the gentleman to 
say that what the gentleman has said not only meets my entire 
approval but, like himself, I have often wondered why such a 
general statute had not been passed long before this, because it 
has seemed to me silly, almost, to require a procedure before a 
committee of the House in session, an investigation, a report on 
a bill, and then to wait the delay and the difficulty of getting 
it up to effect a change which by the administrative depart- 
ment of the Government could be as efficiently made as by legis- 
lative enactment; so that I think this bill ought to have been 
passed many years ago. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr, SCOTT. I will be glad to. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Under existing law— 


The Commissioner of Navigation shall, under the direction of the 
erage A of Commerce, be empowered to change the names of vi 
of the United States under such restrictions as may have been or shall 
be prescribed by act of Congress. 

Hence, when it was desired to change the names of vessels 
in the past it has been the custom and it has been necessary to 
introduce a special bill for that purpose. Where the vessel was 
not mortgaged this was the provision of the law: 

The Secretary of Commerce be, and hereby is, authorized to permit 
the owner or owners of any vessel duly enrolled and found seaworthy 
the same, when, in his 
opinion, there shall be sufficient cause for so doing, The Secretary of 
Commerce shall establish such rules and regulations and procure such 
evidence as to the age, condition, where built, and pecuniary liability 
of the vessel as he may deem necessary to prevent injury, to public or 
private interests; and when permission is granted by the etary, 

e shall cause the order for the change of name to be 
least in four issues in some daily or weekly. paper at the place of regis- 
ter; and the cost of procuring evidence and advertising the change of 
name to be paid by the person or persons desiring such change of name. 

In order to avoid the trouble and annoyance of introducing 
these special bills to accomplish this purpose, for many yeurs I 
have called the matter to the attention of the Department of 
Commerce and insisted that some bill should be framed, so that 
the Department of Commerce might change the names of ves- 
sels without coming to Congress and securing the change of 
names by special legislation. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I notice there are different 
fees for the changing of the names of vessels, and that when 
the tonnage is greater the fee is larger. What is the object? 
It does not cost more to change the name of a 5,000-ton vessel 
than it does of a 100-ton vessel. 

Mr. SCOTT. Not at all. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Then what is the object? Is 
it for the Government to make money? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; the object is this: The Department of 
Commerce, like many other departments of the Government, 
is run for the benefit of the citizens of the United States. It 
is not a money-making proposition. The really perfect way of 
running a Government public utility is to exact from the public 
only a charge which will pay the running expenses of that par- 
ticular public utility. That would be the perfect way to do it. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Does this create a new de- 
partment? 

Mr. SCOTT. No. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Will it require extra clerks? 

Mr. SCOTT. I assume that it will require one or two, or a 
very small additional force. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
expenses. 

Mr. SCOTT. Exactly. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Most of the fees will be 
paid by large vessels. 

Mr. SCOTT. The sum is not large in any event. The 
largest amount is 8100. A shipowner could better afford to 
pay $100 for getting the name of a large ship changed than 
some poor fellow who possibly had a small fishing smack of 
100 tons could afford to pay $10. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. That is very true, but it 
seems to me the fee ought to be the same in either case. When 
a mortgage is recorded, it makes no difference whether it is 
for $1,000,000 or for $1,000, it takes the same number of words, 
and the recording fee is the same. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman mentions the subject of record- 
ing mortgages—— 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
in my own State. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Probably it is to pay those 


I am alluding to the law 


1919, 
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Mr. SCOTT. If I recall correctly, there is a specific charge 
for recording mortgages in the State of Pennsylvania, but in 
a number of States they make a charge for the recording of 
the mortgage, based on the amount of money Involved in the 
transaction. I may say to the gentlemen that this is a taxa- 
tion feature, however, rather than a recording fee. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest something which 
may throw a little light on this? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. CLEARY. In the harbor of New York, where there are 
thousands of vessels of all kinds passing to and fro, my concern 
owns about 100 vessels. We have some boats worth about 
$5,000. and we have some worth $25.000. Now, the $5,000 boat 
will earn a very small amount in comparison to the $25,000 boat, 
and we can as easily pay $100 in one case as to pay $10 in the 
other case. That is one of the reasons, 

Now, as to the reasons for changing the names: We have 
often bought boats of other lines. Our line is Cleary Bros. 
There is another line called the McWilliams Line, and another 
the Blue Line. They have their boats named for themselves, 
McWilliams No. 1, McWilliams No. 20, and so on. If we should 
buy some of these bonts we wonld not want to advertise the 
McWilliams Line, so we would change the name to something 
else. It would be necessary to change it. That is one of the 
reasons for changing names. And there is a good reason for the 
difference in the fee One craft has so much greater earning 
power than another that it is just as hard to tax one $10 as it 
is to tax another $100. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am indebted te the gentleman for his sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. 

Mr. SCOTT. Gladly. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I do not desire to throw any discord 
into the harmony of the Committee on the Merchant Marive 
or this committee. But I would like to ask if the subcommittee 
considered the question of advisability where a change of name 
is authorized of requirifig that fact and the date of the change 
to be recorded on the ship’s papers, so that any man dealing 
with a particular ship should have notice of what names that 
ship had been under heretofore. and so be in a better position to 
look up liens, mortgages, incumbranees, and so forth. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is a pertinent question, and I am indebted 
to the gentleman from Maine for asking it. At the present time 
under rules and regulations of the Department of Commerce the 
fact of a change of name is carried, and I assume that, exercising 
the same judgment they have exercised heretofore, they will 
formulate rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions 
of the bill. which will result in the protection of the interests 
of the publie at large. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I think that is material and should 
be covered by rules and regulations, and I am giad to know that 
the committee has it in mind. s 

Mr. SCOTT. I assume the Department of Commerce will sọ 
regulate the affairs by rules and regulations that that provision 
will be amply secured, and I wish to supplement that statement 
by saying that Congress in the bill provides that when permis- 
sion is granted by the Commissioner of Navigation— 

' he shall cause the order of a change of names to be published in some 
daly paper at the place of documentation. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. That takes care of anybody at the 
place of documentation, but it might not meet the situation 
where a vessel was a thousand miles away and some one who 
wanted to make a loan on her, furnishing supplies. and so forth, 
but I think the gentleman has covered the question fully that 
was in my mind. If the Commissioner of Navigation requires 
this thing to be done. the situation is fully met. 

Mr. SCOTT. I may say this to the gentleman, that in the 
publication of the vessel’s register the names under which the 
ship has previously been known are put in brackets. I do not 
know how long they do that, but I assume a sufficient length of 
time to make secure that no possible advantage can be taken of 
the change of name. When it goes along a sufficient length of 
time. so that the ship becomes known by the name she is earry- 
ing, I assume they will eliminate the brackets indicating her pre- 
vious names, 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it is important 
that these measures dealing with our merchant marine be 
Passed. Of still greater importance, however, is proper pro- 
vision for training the men who are to have the places of 
leadership in our Navy and merchant marine. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The greatest navy in the world, the biggest merchant marine 
that ever dctted the seas, would be useless unless there were 
trained men to man and command the ships. 

One of the sinister signs in the situation as to naval affairs 
is the account in the newspapers of the day that two midship- 
men in attendance at the United States Naval Academy, at 
Annapolis, have recently attempted to commit suicide because 
of unbearable conditions there. 

I hold in iny hand a copy of the Washington Times of to-day. 
Here is the opening statement; 

ANNAPOLIS, MD., October 8. 


Well-authenticated reports state that another midshipman of the 
fourth class has taken poison. His name is reported to be Weather- 
cont but his first name and home could not be ascertained., 

This makes the second case of its sort in the last three days. P. H. 


Seltzer, of Lebanon, Pa., on Sunday drank a mixture of ink and 
iodine and stabbed himself twice over the heart. 
Weatherstein, it is sald, drank an ounce vial of iodine. He Is said 


to have walked from his room in Bancroft Hall to the sick bay after 
taking the poison. Here he became violentiy ill, 
the naval hospital, according to reports. 

Mr. Chairman, an hour before I noticed that article I received 
a letter written by a midshipman at the Naval Academy. He 
gave a statement of the cruel and heartless hazing to which he 
had been subjected. His letter, disconnected and broken, gave 
evidence of the mental strain and torture under which he suf- 
fered. 

Only a few months ago that boy was filled with intense pride 
and enthusiasm over successfully passing the entrance ex- 
amination for Annapolis. He had planned for years to enter 
upon a naval career, and all his dreams seemed realized. He 
was supremely confident of his ability to meet any test which 
might come—physical, mental, or moral. 

Now his one desire seems to be to get away forever from 
Annapolis and everything connected with it. There has been 2 
revulsion of feeling, which, to my mind, could ouly come 
through the suffering of intolerable indignities. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it is highly important that Con- 
gress know the truth as to conditions at this training school 
from which must come those who will direct the naval affairs 
of America. À 

If the experience of other Members of this bedy has been 
similar to mine, the situation is serieus. E have a vacancy now 
at the Naval Academy because of the resignation of the lad I 
had named. He, too, started out with the enthusiastic deter- 
mination to spend his life in the Nation's service on the high 
seas. In six months his enthusiasm had given way to dislike; 
his fervor to complete disgust. 

I confess that I am not prepared to say whether the fault 
lies altogether with the boys or with the institution. In view 
of this published statement that two lads chose to die by their 
own hand rather than endure the ills they suffered in the 
academy, it seems tu me that Congress should have the exact 
facts upon which to base a decision. 

I have just introduced a resolution of inquiry, directing the 
Secretary of the Navy to give the House a report as to the 
truth of these publications; the practices indulged in in the 
“hazing” at the academy, and the number of midshipmen who 
have resigned during the past year, and the reasons for such 
resignations. 

I have been informed that a son ef the Secretary of the Navy 
himseif is one of those who have resigned within the past year, 
and it may be possible thut he suffered from the “ hazing” 
which is reported to be carried to barbarous extremes at the 
Naval Academy. In any case, the Secretary of the Navy will 
be able to furnish us the information upon which we may base 
action. 

Every Member of Congress is interested in the national in- 
stitution, where those who shall carry out our naval and mer- 
chant marine policies are eduented and trained, and I hope that 
if abuses are found to exist they will be remedied by the Secre- 
tary and Congress at the earliest moment possible. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I will yield the gentleman some of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Missouri that he has yet no time in his control. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
teman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will inquire at this time 
whether any member of the committee is opposed to the bill? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Is it not necessary that they should be? 
We are entitled to two hours’ debate. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that on Calendar 
Wednesday the rule is that one hour shall be controlled by 
those favoring the measure and one hour by those opposing the 
measure, if there be any opposition. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I do not know of any opposition. The 
gentleman from Michigan has yielded 30 minutes to me. I just 
wanted to take a moment at this time to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KeLLY] to the fact that 
the Washington Post this morning said that one of the midship- 
men had become insane and three had attempted suicide. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That is true. I was also call- 
ing attention to my own experience with midshipmen that I 
have appointed, 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Are there not many cases 
where the boys are incompetent to keep up with their classes on 
account of very severe lessons, and is not that the reason for 
these resignations? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I take it for granted that the 
passing of the examination, a stringent physical and mental 
test, is proof as to the ability of the boys who enter West Point 
and Annapolis. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. That is often the case. I 
have known of many instances where boys have been admitted 
and within a year or two afterwards found the course too 
severe for them. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That may be true in some 
cases, but I am sure that in many cases it is not true. In- 
ability to keep up with lessons is not the reason for all these 
resignations. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
vania has expired, 

Mr. SCOTT, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps]. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, personally I can not see any 
reason why this bill should not pass. As I understand the 
matter, it is required, where a man wants to change the name 
of a ship upon which there is a mortgage, that there shall be 
an act of Congress passed to complete the transfer of the name, 
Bills that came before our committee went onto the Private 
Calendar, and in some cases for one or two years the Private 
Calendar was not taken up, and the bills lay there; and, of 
course, the man could not complete the transfer of the ship 
from one owner to another. If we are to have a large mer- 
chant marine, we must arrange in some way or other to have 
the ships handled as quickly as possible and with as little 
restriction as possible. Therefore, I think this is a piece of 
very wise legislation. The cost of the transfer, of course, 
should be borne by the owner, and I can not see why there 
should be any objection to different prices for different-sized 
ships. 

To change the subject a little bit, I picked up this morning 
the New York Evening Post’s first Australian number, and 
was very much surprised to see that our shipbuilding was a 
matter of comment in the legislature of Australia. They have 
been building ships over there for their merchants. They made 
contracts for wooden ships because they could not get steel 
ships, and, as with us, they canceled the contracts. However, 
they feel that they did very much better than we did in this 
country. The article states that contracts were canceled for 
certain wooden ships, the Government paying the contractors 
about $25 a ton; and it goes on to state that in Australia it is 
reported that the American Government has canceled its con- 
tracts for 885 wooden vessels in about the same stage of con- 
struction at an average cost of about $65 a ton for compen- 
sation. 

The Australian Government therefore felt that it got out of 
its liabilities fairly well. Further along the article says: 

The 14 wooden vessels ordered in America have been disappointing. 
They were all late in ribet and those that have arrived have not 
served as a recommendation for American shipbuilding. The position 
in relation to these vessels is best set out in the following statement 
in Parliament by the minister in charge of shipping (Mr. A. Poynton). 
Mr. Poynton said that four vessels—the Gethana, Culburra, Challambe, 
and Coolcha—have been delivered by the Sloan Shipyard Corporation, 
at Seattle, U. 8. A. 0 similar v for which a contract had 
been placed with the Patterson-McDonald Shipbuilding Co., three—the 
Bellata, Bundarra, and the Bethanga—had n delivered, and the 


Birriwa and Berringa were expected to be delivered at the end of July 
and early in September, respectively. 
Mr. Poynton explained, 


“With regard to the remaining vessels,” 
“an aiteration in the motive power was decided upon and arrangements 
iesel engines in place of the steam engines 


made for the substitution of 
3 3 for. rs of these motor ships are: Benowa, 
delivered 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
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at the end of October and the Borrika at the end of Noyember. It is 
a] ag sigan to say with any degree of certainty that these expectations 
will be realized.” 

He was interrogated very much like we do here by Mr. 
Fleming. 

Mr, FLEMING. Have wooden ships proved satisfactory? 

Mr. Poxxrox. I am sorry to say that wooden vessels built in 
America have not turned out satisfactorily. That is not our fault. 

Mr. Manony, What about your supervisors? 

Mr. Poxxrox. One yard was taken over by the American Government 
and apparently they could not supervise it. We have had legal opinion 
with regard to getting redress on some things. 

Mr. Manony. Have you not an officer there supervising in the in- 
terest of the Commonwealth? 

Mr. Poynton. Of course, we haye. I do not know what he is doing. 
These ships were built months ago, and it is all very well to be wise 
after the event. At the time the contract was made the country rang 
with cheers for the prime minister for haying the courage to do some- 
thing for its interest at the time. 

Apparently after this cxperience the Government has decided to 
stick to steel ships and either build them in Australia or order them in 
Great Britain, 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I do. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I want to ask the gentleman ff, in 
connection with the article he is reading, there were any figures 
as to the cost of Australian wooden ships or whether the gen- 
tleman has any information on that subject? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think I can give the information in regard 
to wooden ships in just a second. It was $130 a dead-weight 
ton for vessels 250 feet long, five-masted auxiliary schooners 
with Diesel-Bolinder engine developing about 240 horsepower. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. That is interesting taken in connec- 
tion with tue 

Mr. EDMONDS. Of course, these were built during the war, 
the gentleman understands. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I say it is interesting, taken in con- 
nection with the cost of our wooden ships, which I understand 
were figured out at $215 per dead-weight ton. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think that is about right. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will. 

Mr. SCOTT. Is the gentleman discussing ships built by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for us on the Atlantic? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Oh, no; these ships were built by perntis- 
sion, I assume, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation for the Aus- 
tralian Government, to be used by the merchants of Australia, 
because they were so short of shipping during the war. The con- 
tracts were placed here; and, as the gentleman notices, our ship- 
builders unfortunately did not seem to take enough care in 
building the ships properly. If we expect to get the trade of 
the world, we must expect to cater to that trade, and if we do 
not we are certainly going to lose it. As the situation now 
stands, Australia has started to build ships herself. She has 
6 steel vessels (5,500 tons), 14 steel vessels (6,000 tons), and 
she has 50,000 tons of 12,500-ton vessel building in Autralia and 
60,000 tons contracted for in Great Britain. The chances we 
have to get the Australian trade through the poor workmanship 
of the people in Seattle has been lost to us. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentleman will yield to me, as far as the 
wooden ships which were constructed in Seattle are concerned, 
they were in large measure built in steel-ship yards; that is, in 
yards which were primarily for the construction of steel ships. 
Now, as far as wooden ships were concerned built on the Atlantic, 
I may best illustrate the character of the ship by calling atten- 
tion to conditions at the Boston yard. They were contracted for 
by a couple of lawyers; and, I may say to the gentleman, fur- 
ther, that the people who are building wooden ships knew no 
more about building wooden ships than about the moon, and they 
were constructed out of unseasoned timber—in other words, green 
timber—and after they were completed and they were put in 
the water, why, they leaked like a sieve; so I think it is an 
unfortunate situation, and the House and the country should not 
infer that wooden ships can not be built, because until very 
recently that is the only character of ship that was on the ocean 
or Great Lakes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to show the gentleman the ad- 
vertisement of the Patterson-MacDonald Shipbuilding Co.. with 
a picture of the ship Benowa, built for the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment of Australia. This is a sample of the advertisement. 
Four sister motor ships of the Benowa are nearing completion. 
They were not engaged in building our ships and had to go out 
and get these outside orders. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Who is the author of the 
article from which the gentleman has been reading? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I was reading from the New York Post. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


first Australian number, published in New York, September 
27, 1919. 


1919. 
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Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I do not like the general 
statement emphasizing the fact that not a wooden ship was 
built on time. In the only wooden-ship yard in my district, at 
Cornwalis, all the ships were built on time; in fact, they were 
delivered before the dates in the contracts, I think 
it is fair to make this statement in view of what the gentleman 
publishes. 

Mr; EDMONDS. That may be true. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. The writer said the wooden 
boats were not delivered on time. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That may be true in regard to the ships 
being built for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Of course, 
the yard in the gentleman’s district was not building ships for 
the Australian Government. 5 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. That statement said that all 
the wooden ships that were built in our country were not built 
on time. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I am quoting Mr. Boynton, a member of 
Parliament of Australia. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
country also? 

Mr. EDMONDS. He alluded to ships that were built on 
aceount of the Australian Government in our country. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. For Australia? 

Mr. EDMONDS. For Australia. I am very sorry, indeed, 
to see this article in the paper. It seems to me if we expect to 
get a large trade in shipbuilding in this country our ship- 
builders ought to take care of this matter. They can do it, 
and there is no reason why we should be subject to this criti- 
cism in far-off Australia. 

Mr. SCOTT. ‘The gentleman’s remarks are very interesting. 
Will he indulge me to say that I recently saw a statement in 
Lioyd’s comparing the actual cost of production of ships in 
this country with those in Great Britain. Following the whole 
proposition to its last analysis, taking up the identical essen- 
tials necessary to the production of a vessel, and the rough 
estimate of the increased cost in the United States was some- 
where in the neighborhood of 20 per cent, that it actually cost 
in this country to-day for lapor and material 20 per cent more 
to produce a ship than it does in Great Britain. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Of course, I am not an expert shipbuilder, 
and I hesitate to express any opinion on that subject. But I 
would like to say to the gentleman that it is my impression 
that. considering the fact that we can get cheaper steel than 
the British Government can, we ought to be able to fairly well 
compete in the building of ships of the same style and char- 
acter. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time, ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back seven minutes, 
The gentleman from Michigan has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, as I came in the Hall I heard 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] make certain 
observations relative to the Naval Academy and heard him 
reading an extract from a paper, stating that two of the cadets 
had attempted suicide. After reading the article, Mr. KELLY 
commented on hazing at the academy, and his remarks created 
in my mind the impression that he thought hazing was respon- 
sible for the two midshipmen attempting suicide. 

It was my pleasure last summer to be a member of the con- 
gressional board that visited Annapolis during the commence- 
ment, and I met the officers in charge and the civilian faculty, 
and I never met anywhere a finer body of men. I also had the 
privilege of meeting a great many of the midshipmen. They 
were happy and proud to be midshipmen, and in my opinion 
they are as fine a class of boys as you will find anywhere. My 
enly child is a midshipman, having been appointed by Senator 
Hoke Smirn, of Georgia, and I know from him, as well as 
from the officers, that no hazing of an injurions character at 
all is permitted at the academy. Under an act of Congress 
hazing is absolutely prohibited, and the superintendent and 
officers endeavor to enforce the law. Now, of course, the boys 
have little rules and regulations; one of them, for instance, 
being that members of the fourth class can not walk down a 
certain walk, that they can not cut corners, and that they can 
not go out of certain doors. The plebes are treated just like 
freshmen at any college are treated by upper classmen; but 
there is nothing done there that would reflect on the honor or 
character of a boy or in anywise injuriously affect him. 

Now, in answer to the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson] that a lot of midshipmen fall out 
beeause they could not keep up, that is absolutely the fact. 


He alluded te ships in eur 


They are not resigning or leaving because they do not like the | 


academy, as Mr. KELLY intimated, but because of failure to 


meet the requirements to remain. Pardon me for referring to 
a matter personal with me, but I mention it because I know 
the facts. My son has just finished his first year and is now 
a youngster. When he entered last year there were 995 boys 
in his class. ‘That class in one year is brought down to 770. 
If a boy in any one month fails to make 2.5 in any study—4 
being the maximum mark of grading—unless the academic 
board especially permits him to remain in the academy, he is 
dropped out. 

Now, I know nothing in the world about the cases of these 
two young men, but I do feel this, that if the character of hazing 
they get over there caused them to attempt to commit suicide 
these boys did not have grit and stamina enough to make good 
naval officers. I know Admiral Scales, the superintendent of 
the academy, and his faculty have not the slightest objection 
to any investigation being made of their acts and doings, and I 
know them well enough to know that they would court such an 
investigation as proposed by Mr. KELLY. As I stated, I am not 
authorized to speak for them, but after the observation of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kerry] I felt, in justice 
to the academy and to the faculty, that I should make these 
few scattering remarks. [Applause.] 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 3 

Mr. WATSON of ennsylvania. I visited Annapolis two years 
ago, and asked one of the officers what percentage of the mid- 
shipmen were graduated. I am not positive, but I think he 
said twe-thirds were dropped during the four years because 
they were not able to pass the examinations. That may be too 
large a percentage. but I know I was surprised that such a 
large percentage failed. 

Mr. CRISP. I will say to the gentleman that a great num- 
ber of them drop out. I can not say what the percentage 1s, 
I do happen to know that last year’s class, which is now the 
third class, when it entered had 995 members, and in the last 
report I received from the board as to my son's work the class 
had fallen to 770 members. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I recall from the newspaper account, 
there was no indication that the attempt of these young men 
to commit suicide was superinduced by the action of the 
superintendent or anyone else in the academy. 

Mr. CRISP. Admiral Scales stated, according to the paper, 
that hazing had nothing whatever to do with the attempt of these 
two young men to commit suicide. 

I yield back the remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Michigan, and I thank him. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman yields back four minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
teman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], or such time as he may desire to 
use. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the subject that we have been discussing just now causes to 
rise in my mind a query of considerable importance as to why 
it is that so many of the cadets in both the academies fail to 
make the final examinations. We are certainly making con- 
stant improvement in our facilities of education. There never 
has been a time when we have spent so much money in order to 
supply the equipment, and there never has been a time when we 
have required a higher grade of training for teachers than to- 
day. In the selection of my candidates for the two academies 
I have always left it to competitive examination, in order that 
I might get the best trained, so that there would be no failure 
in the examination. I have not succeeded. The last two ap- 
pointees that I recommended upon that sort of examination 
failed. No; I should not say the last two. The last one failed, 
and the preceding one dropped out for a reason that I want to 
explain. And, to be honest with you, that is why I asked for 
the five minutes, for I have no complaint upon the importance 
of a high standard of scholarship for the academies. In the 
onset I wish to say that, as a schoolman myself, I fully realize 
the advantage, if not the necessity, of rigid discipline, and there- 
fore I would be the last man on the floor of this House to ques- 
tion the wisdom of the rigid discipline which is being exercised 
at these academies. If I could say so without being regarded 
as hypercritical, I would without hesitation declare that some 
of the rulings, especially at West Point, are without good sense. 
I say that as one knowing the need of discipline in higher edu- ~ 
cation. 

A recent appointee of mine at West Point was notified by his 
father, and the day after that notification he was notified by the 
officers of the hospital, that his mother was lying at the point 
of death, and he was asked to come home. He made his ap- 
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plication for leave to go home to the authorities of the academy. 
He laid the matter in telegrams before them. He was told that 
if he should go home he would have to resign. The boy had the 
choice of resignation or remaining and disrespecting the call of 
father and also the call of the officer of the hospital in Cincin- 


nati. He did exactly what you would have done and what I 
would have done. He resigned and went to his mother. She 
died. 


He came to talk to me about this immediately upon the death 
of his mother, which occurred in about 10 days, and I felt so 
outraged over the fact that I took it up immediately with the 
superintendent, and asked him if it were not possible to rein- 
state the boy so that he could go right on with his work without 
losing the year. The officer who wrote me declined to do it. 
He said he would lose the year, and that if he wanted to enter 
again he would have to reenter anew, although they would not 
require him to take another examination for entry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


expired. 

Mr. SCOTT, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. FESS. I wrote to the superintendent and said that I 


appreciated fully, as I thought, the necessity of rigid regula- 
tions, and I certainly appreciated the interruption of a few 
days in the middie of the year in a course of higher education 
such as was being given in the institution; but I thought that 
under the circumstances this boy ought not to be compelled to 
lose a year, and I should insist that his statement regarding the 
break of but two or three weeks was not sufficient to deny his 
reentrance and being placed where he was when he was com- 
pelled to resign. I had a letter in answer which was extremely 
curt, giving me to understand that that was their regulation, 
and that I could accept it if I wanted to or not, but that the boy 
would not be reinstated, and if he wanted to reenter he would 
have to come in under the regulation which put him off to the 
end of the year. The boy, of course, did not go, as I, nor you, 
would not have gone. 

Now, I speak as a friend of the academies. I wish that dis- 
tinctly understood. I have not had any sympathy with a good 
deal of criticism that has been offered against them. But I 
think this is a case that is simply outrageous, and I feel quite 
keenly about the matter. Whether there is an explanation that 
is rational or not, I confess it was not rational to me as a 
schoolman. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. ALMON. The gentleman is no doubt familiar with thi 
educational institution and its regulations. I was wondering 
what control Congress has over its regulations pertaining to 
matters such as the gentleman has referred to, if any. 

Mr. FESS. I think Congress has given the academy almost 
carte blanche authority to make their own regulations as to 
courses of study and discipline, and I am rather of opinion 
that we will have to do that; that we can not here, from the 
floor, direct the regulations of the academy. We should have 
men of sound common sense in whom we can safely confide. 
But what shall we say of men who will make regulations such 
as operated upon this young man and then curtly reply to a 
man who demands that that injury be remedied without work- 
ing an injustice to the person who is totally without fault? I 
do not think there is a Member in this House who would criti- 
cize the young man, or who would have said that boy should 
have remained in the academy, because he was called to resign 
or be absent from the mother when she was on her deathbed. 
It seems to me that it was not only a perfect outrage, but a case 
of inhuman brutality that must not be allowed to become the 
rule in any Government institution. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. CRISP. I am in thorough accord with the gentleman in 
that case, and I rise to ask if there are any rules or regulations 
forbidding the granting of leave by the superintendent in such 
cases? 

Mr. FESS. No. That is wholly within the discretion of the 
superintendent, as it ought to be. 

Mr. CRISP. That is, in his judgment? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; and it was his judgment or the judgment 
of the officer acting that if you granted the leave it would so 
interrupt the work that the boy could not fit in again when 
he came back, and therefore he refused to allow him the leave 
of absence. 

Mr. CRISP. He could have granted the leave? 


Mr. FESS. Most certainly. No authority save his own will 
would prevent granting the leave of absence. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 3 

Mr. BLANTON. I would state to the gentleman from Ohio 
that I had a splendid young man from Sierra Blanca, Tex., 
now in the district of the gentleman from El Paso [Mr. Hups- 
PETH], who stood the preliminary examination, and of 27 boys, 
high-school graduates, in that district he stood the highest ex- 
amination in the competitive contest, but on the final exami- 
nation he failed only in algebra, and in that only by a very 
small margin. 

Later on I was given to understand that there would be 
another examination that year, and at my suggestion the 
young man came to Washington and entered a preparatory 
school—Dowd’s Academy. His parents are not rich, and this 
was done at great sacrifice on the boy's part and on the part 
of his parents. After he entered Dowd's Academy the com- 
mandant at Annapolis ruled that the young man would have to 
wait until the next year to take the examination; that he 
could not take the one coming the next month, because he 
would not be allowed to take two examinations in the same 
year. I thought that was a very harsh ruling to make under 
the circumstances, for the young man would be over age the 
next year, and he was thus prevented from entering Annapolis 
after going to quite an expense in making preparation. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my friend from Texas along that 
line that I have had no disposition to find fault with the 
authorities on a matter of the rigidity of examinations, or 
upon the matter of their rigidity in discipline in keeping up 
their ranking. What I draw the line on is a case like that of 
the illness of a cadet’s mother, where the rules, within the 
discretion of the officers, would not allow that boy to go to 
the deathbed of his mother without resigning and losing his 
opportunity. I think that is little short of criminal. When I 
called the attention of the officer to it by letter I received a 
curt reply, evidently written by some understrapper. 

I am no better, and we on this floor are no better, than people 
outside. Our position here entitles us to no consideration fur- 
ther than to perform our public duty, and I do not ask for any 
reply as a Congressman that I would not ask as a citizen at 
home in private life; but it was evidently some understrapper, 
who felt his authority, who gave me to understand that no 
amount of experience that I had had as a college officer for 25 
years would equip me to say that they were in the wrong. That 
is why I did not like it. The reply was couched in language 
usually employed by an irresponsible who was exercising tem- 
porary authority and who evidently wanted it known that he 
was giving final orders. I know no way to reach such cases of 
boorishness, but, to say the least, Congress should exercise su- 
perior or commanding authority when such palpable and brutal 
injustice is permitted in a Government institution whose life 
depends upon the will of this body. We have a great academy at 
West Point as at Annapolis, but such conduct sheds no credit 
upon them and should not be tolerated a moment longer than it 
can be corrected. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman has stated that he did not 
think Congress had anything to do with the making of these 
rules; but we could pass a resolution of condemnation of such 
an act as that, could we not? 

Mr. FESS. I think so; and, if necessary to prevent its oc- 
currence, I should vote for it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I think it ought to be done. 

Mr. WALTERS. Will the gentleman state his experience as 
an educator, as to the possibility of a student regaining the 
ground that he might have lost during his brief absence from 
the academy? 

Mr. FESS. Why, certainly. A student of any rank who was 
absent for two or three weeks in a college year could with ease, 
as my friend, our colleague, Mr. FAIRFIELD, who is an experi- 
enced educator, will admit, catch up with his class and get 
back in his rank, whether it be in mathematics, languages, or 
what not. It has been done every year and in every standard 
college in America. It was simply, in my judgment, a chimerical 
indiscretion on the part of some understrapper, who assumed to 
tell me that this boy, in order to go home to the deathbed of his 
mother, would have to resign and lose not only the year but his 
opportunity to be in the academy. For I fully agreed with him 
when he related to me at my home the details, after having 
written me about that matter, that I would not fault him in the 
least for deciding not to return. I have called attention to this 
incident because of what was just said by other Members about 
the academies, not as a critic, but as a friend of these institu- 
tions. : 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Michigan has one minute remaining. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, unless further time is desired, I 
will ask for the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. i 

The Clerk read section 1. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a member of the committee a 
question. 

There has been a good deal of comment in the papers in re- 
gard to the disposition of two of the great ocean grayhounds— 
the Imperator and the Vaterland, the last named of which did 
such splendid service under the American flag as a transport. 
Some of the newspaper accounts state that the Imperator, 
which was never in the hands of the Allies and always at 
anchor at Cuxhaven, is now to be allotted to the American 
Government and that we are also going to retain the Vaterland. 
I haye been unable to substantiate these rumors or to find out 
the truth of the matter, and I would like very much to ask some 
of these gentlemen of the Merchant Marine Committee what is 
the status of these two great ships. I specify no one to whom I 
would direct my remarks. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
quired of the Shipping Board? 

Mr. HICKS. I have, and they do not seem to know. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If they do not know, I am sure nobody 
else does, 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I supposed they were under 
the direction of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. SCOTT. If I can be considered as within the category 
of the gentleman's inquiry 

Mr. HIGKS. The gentleman is eminently qualified. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the gentleman, 
newspaper a statement that the Imperator and the Vaterland 
had both been assigned to the United States. 

I have never seen any contradiction, although previously it 
was said that the Imperator had been assigned to Great Britain. 
This last statement, which purported to outline the facts, said 
that the Imperator had been taken over by the Fleet Corpora- 
tion and they had refused to turn her over to the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HICKS. That is all the information I have seen on the 
same line, but it does not really give us anything definite, be- 
cause newspaper accounts are many times imaginative articles. 

Mr. SCOTT. The disposition of these ships has no particular 
bearing on this bill now before the committee. 

Mr. HICKS. I am fully aware, Mr, Chairman, that my ques- 
tion does not refer to the bill, but I am operating under a poetic 
license and striking the ball outside of the strict location of the 
dtamond. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am not criticizing the gentleman’s inquiry; I 
was only saying that we are not changing the names of these 
ships. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I would like to know through what agency 
the ships were apportioned to Great Britain. Is there any rea- 
son why Great Britain should claim the right to allot the ships? 

Mr. HICKS. That was a mystery to me, what claim Great 
Britain could have to the Jmperator. She was never under the 
British flag. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentleman will permit me to reply to the 
gentleman from Indiana, after the war was over a general com- 
mission was appointed and allotment was made. It was deter- 
mined that the United States was entitled to all enemy ships that 
were interned in the United States at the time of the war. That 
rule prevailed as to the other allies. At the close of the war the 
enemy ships that were not in the possession of the Allies during 
the war became the subject of controversy as to their disposi- 
tion. I think the peace conference decided that their disposi- 
tion should be brought about by a commission appointed, and 
these ships were allotted pro rata to the Allies in proportion to 
their respective losses by submarine attack. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Sec. 3. That for the privilege of securing such changes of name the 
following fees shall be paid by the owners of vessels to collectors of cus- 
toms, to be deposited in the Treasury of such collectors as navigation 
feex: For vessels 99 gross tons and under, $10; for vessels 100 gross 
tons and up to and Including 499 gross tons, $25; for vessels 500 gross 
tons and up to and including 999 gross tons, $50; for vessels 1,000 gross 
tons and up to and including 4,999 gross tons, $75; for vessels 5,000 
tons and over, $100. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, in line 11 the word “of” 
ought to be “by.” I move to strike out the word “of” and 
insert the word “ by.” 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 11, after the word “Treasury,” strike out the word 
“of” and insert the word “by.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and Mr. WarsH having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Rocers, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3620) to authorize the Commissioner of Navigation 
to change the names of vessels, and directed him to report the 
same back with an amendment, with the recommendation that 
the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Scorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I have a bill 
which I have overlooked and I would like to call up and have 
read. It is on the Private Calendar, H. R. 6857. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, did I understand the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] to say that the bill to which 
he refers is on the Private Calendar? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. My understanding of the rule is that bills 
on the Private Calendar can not be called up on Calendar 
Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is correct. Bills on the Private Calendar can not be 
called up on Calendar Wednesday. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
43 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, October 9, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GOOD, from the Select-Committee on Budget, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a national budget 
system and an independent audit of Government accounts, and 
for other purposes, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 362), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8433) granting a pension to Odelon Valcour; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 9433) granting a pension to William L. Meister; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 9802) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to White Plains, N. Y., one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 9803) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the town of Audenried, Pa., two Ger- 
man cannons or fleldpieces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: A bill (H. R. 9804) to create a 
department of aeronautics, defining the powers and duties of 
the director thereof, providing for the organization, disposition, 
and administration of a United: States air reserve force, and 
providing for the development of civil and commercial aviation; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9805) donating 
a captured German 77 and carriage to the city of Fredonia, 
Kans., for decorative and patriotie purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 3 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 9806) to enable the Capital 
Traction Co, to acquire the stock, franchises, and property of cer- 
tain street railway corporations in the District of Columbia ; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9807) to amend the 
revenue act of 1918; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SEARS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 225) authorizing 
the establishment of a free port at Jacksonville, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILL: Resolution (H. Res. 325) to inerease the 
salary of one special employee of the House; to the Committee 
on Accounts, 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 326) 
directing the Secretary of the Navy to report on conditions in the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: Resolution (H. Res. 327) for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 4438; to the Committee on Rules. ` 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 9808) granting a pension to 
Mildred S. Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, HERSMAN; A bill (H. R. 9809) granting a pension to 
James D. Brown, alias James D. Kester; to the Committee on 
Pensions. y 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 9810) granting a pension 
to Sam Ragsdale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 9811) for the relief of 
Thomas R. Clark; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OVERSTREET: A bill (H. R. 9812) for the relief of 
Janie Beasley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PARRISH: A bill (H. R. 9818) granting a pension to 
F. Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9814) granting a pension to James M. 
Waide, jr.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (I. R. 9815) granting a pen- 
sion to Hulda Flatt; to the Committee on Lavalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9816) granting an increase 
of pension to John Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9817) granting a pension to John E. Root; 
te the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
ow the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, protesting against the military intervention 
of the United States in Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. X 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Thomas Enright Post, No. 97, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, on the subject of immigration ; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of California Peach Growers (Inc.), urging the 
plaeing of an effective tariff on foreign-grown beans; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEE: Petition of sundry citizens of Guadaloupe County 
(Seguin), in opposition to the Smith-Towner educational bill; 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of sundry citizens of Schenee- 
tady, N. Y., protesting against the Smith-Towner educational 
hill; to the Committee on Edueation. 

Also, petition of Lithuanians of Amsterdam, N. Y., asking the 
United States Government to recognize their independence; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of numerous citizens of Montgomery County, 
N. V., protesting against certain provisions contained in Senate 


bill 2906, known as the Cummins bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DARROW: Petition of Elizabeth Powell Bond and 46 
other residents of Germantown, Philadelphia. Pa., urging con- 
gressional investigation of lynching and mob murder; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Iowa, praying for the return of the Ameriean soldiers from 
Russin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of S. Edgar Nicholson, protest- 
ing against military intervention in Mexico; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. š 

Also, petition of S. Edgar Nicholson, protesting against uni- 
versal compulsory military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of Women’s Post War Council, favoring the re- 
turn of the bodies of the dead soldiers of our forces when pos- 
sible; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of S. Edgar Nicholson, favoring a league of na- 
tions; to the: Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of members of the clerical forces of 
the naval establishments, favoring an immediate increase in 
salaries; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of the American Legion, in- 
dorsing and approving the action and purpose of the congres- 
sional investigating committee to place responsibility for the 
alleged unnecessary wrongs inflicted against officers and sol- 
diers of the American Expeditionary Forces; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: Petition of Capitol Petroleum Co., against 
propaganda interfering with independent oil companies in 
Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL of California: Memorial of Highland 
Park Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, Calif., indorsing the 
lengue of nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. SCHALL: Resolution of the Minnesota Joint Engi- 
neering Board, urging Congress to provide for the utilization 
of the water power at the Government dam at Minneapolis, 
without longer deferring action in anticipation of general 
water-power legislation; te the Committee on Water Power. 


SENATE. 
Tirurspay, October 9, 1919. 


Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 

O God, our help in ages past, our present help in every hour 
of need, we turn to Thee this morning, thanking Thee for op- 
portunity and for all the privileges of life, and ask Thy guid- 
ance in meeting the confusions and unrest of these times, 
Help these Thy servants in every circumstance of responsi- 
bility. Grant Thy grace, we beseech of Thee, in the sick room 
at the White House, and to Thy servant the President reveal 
Thyself as a helper and healer. Accept of us and glorify Thy- 
self in and through the Nation. Through Christ our God. 
Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved. - 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will eall the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McCumber Simmons 
11 Gore Mekellar Smith, Ga. 

Bankhead Gronna McNary Smith, Md. 
Beckham Hale Moses Smoot 
Borah Harding Myers Spencer 
Brandegce Harris Nelson Stering 
Calder Harrison New Sutherland 
Capper Hitchcock Newberry Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Norris ‘Townsend 
Colt ellogg Nugent Trammell 
-Culberson Kendrick Overman Underwood 
Cummins Kenyon Owen Wadsworth 
Dial eyes Page Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham King Penrose Watsh, Mont. 

dge Kirby Phelan Watson 
Elkins Knox Poindexter Williams 
Fernald La Follette Pomerene Wolcott 
Fletcher root Robinson = 
France oe Sheppard 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Sherman 


Mr. NEWBERRY. I desire to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Curtis], and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Putrrs], 


‘who are engaged in a committee hearing. 
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Mr. GERRY. 


The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JOHN- 
son], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samrau], and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] are absent on account 


of illness in their families. The senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrman], the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay], 
and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] are detained 
from the Senate on official business. The junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Henperson], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL] are 
absent on public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators haye an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE., 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 633) extending the provisions for the regu- 
lation of steam vessels to vessels owned or operated by the 
United States Shipping Board, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: i 

H. R. 3620. An act to authorize the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion to change the names of vessels; 

H. R. 8986. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to construct a bridge and approaches 
thereto across Red River, near Arthur City, Lamar County, 
Tex.; and 

H. R. 9692. An act to amend section 13 of an act entitled “An 
act to promote the welfare of American seamen in the merchant 
marine of the United States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment 
as a penalty for desertion; and to secure the abrogation of 
treaty provisions in relation thereof; and to promote safety at 
sea,” approved March 4, 1915. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

8.9. An act to encourage the reclamation of certain arid 
lands in the State of Nevada, and for other purposes; 

S. 258. An act for the payment of claims for loss of private 
property on account of the loss of firearms and ammunition 
taken by the United States troops during the labor strikes in the 
State of Colorado in 1914; 

S. 2100. An act authorizing the Union Pacific Railway Co. or 
its successors to convey for public-road purposes certain parts 
of its right of way; and ° 

II. R. 7478. An act to amend sections 5200 and 5202 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States as amended by acts of 
June 22, 1906, and September 24, 1918. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

II. R. 3620. An act to authorize the Commissioner of Naylga- 
tion to change the names of vessels; 

II. R. 8986. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to construct a bridge and approaches 
thereto across Red River, near Arthur City, Lamar County, 
Tex.; and 

II. R. 9692. An act to amend section 13 of an act entitled “An 
act to promote the welfare of Americau seameu in the merchant 
marine of the United States; to abolish arrest and imprison- 
ment as a penalty for desertion; and to secure the abrogation 
of treaty provisions in relation thereof; and to promote safety 
at sea,” approved March 4, 1915. 2 

PROMOTION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
response on the part of the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board to Senate resolution 203. It will be inserted in the 
Recorv. It is brief. 

The communication is as follows: 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Washington, October 7, 1919. 

Sin: Referring to your letter of the 6th instant inclosing a copy of 
Senate resolution 203, you are advised that neither the Federal Reserve 
Board nor the Federal reserve banks receive any appropriations from 
Congress. All the Federal reserve banks at the present time are earning 
large profits far in excess of operating expenses and dividend require- 
ments (dividends being limited by law to 6 per cent, cumulative), and 
the expenses of the Federal Reserve Board and its staff are defrayed out 
of the proceeds of assessments levied semiannually upon the Federal 
reserve banks in proportion to their ph stock and surplus, as au- 

thorized by a paragraph in section 10 of the Federal reserve act. 
The Federal Reserve Board is not charged with any duty relating to 
the premotion and development of foreign commerce, although the Fed- 
eral reserve banks are authorized under section 14, with the consent or 
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upon the order and direction of the Federal Reserve Board and under 
regulations to be prescribed by the board, to open and matntain ac- 
counts in forcign countries, appoint correspondents, and establish agen- 
cies in such countries. Under this authority the board bas authorized 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, acting for itself and other 
Federal reserve banks, to establish agency relations with the Bank of 
England and the Bank of France. 

Under the provisions of section. 25 of the Federal reserve act the 
hoard has also authorized a large national bank to establish branches in 
several foreign countries, and has authorized national banks having a 
capital of not less than $1,000,000 to paechese stock in corporations or 
banks principally engaged in foreign banking after these corporations 
haye made an agreement with the board as to the character of the busi- 
ness to be transacted. the manner in which the business is to be con- 
ducted, and as to reports and examinations. A number of these foreign 
banking corporations have been organized with national banks as stock- 
they have branches or offices in nearly all parts of the 


holders, an 
world, 

The Federal Reserye Board itself, however, has incurred no expense 
in matters connected with the promotion and development of foreign 
commerce, nor has it any employees engaged in such work. 

Respectfully, yours, 
W. P'. G. HARDING, 
Governor, 
Hon. GEORGE A, SANDERSON, . 
Seerctary United States Senate. 


SHIPMENT OF WHEAT. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr, President, on yesterday the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN I had printed in the Recor a letter from 
Mr. J. H. Young, an officer of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, witù reference to the exportation of wheat. Mr. 
Young gives the excuse that for the want of ships wheat is 
not being exported. I take it that the Senate is anxious to have 
the facts, and I wish to say that I am in a position to give them 
the facts because I have taken the matter up with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. For the information of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, as well as other Senators, I ask to have read a letter 
which I have just received from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 
The Secretary read us follows: 
THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, October 2, 1919. 


Hon, A. J. Guo &a. 


United States Senate. 

Dean Senator Gronya: I have your letter of September 27, in 
which you make inquiry regarding embargoes upon cereals and their 
products, live stock and the products of live stock, and other necessary 
food products. Matters of this sort are now handled by the War 
Trade Section of the State Department, which took over the functions 
of the War Trade Board at the close of the past fiscal year. ‘The 
bureau of exports of that section informs me that, with the exeeption 
of wheat and wheat flour, uny und all food products may be exported 
freely, without individual export license, to any country in the world 
except European Russia. uestions relating to the exportation or 
importation of wheat and wheat flour are dealt with by the United 
States Wheat Director, whose offices are located at 42 Broadway, New 
York City. I am inclosing herewith for your information a copy of a 
letter from the Bureau of Exports, together with two bulletins which 
haye a bearing on your inquiry. 

Very truly, yours, 
D. F. Houston, Secretary. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I simply want to add that Mr. 
Julius Barnes, Director of the Grain Corporation, is respon- 
sible for the embargo. There has been and there is now an em- 
bargo on wheat and wheat flour, and that is the reason why 
wheat is not being exported. The letter which was printed in . 
the Recogp on yesterday does not give the correct information. 
As a further proof of that, Mr. President, I offer 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator a question in that 
connection? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the reason for this embargo? 

Mr. GRONNA. I have telegraphed Mr. Barnes and asked him 
why it is necessary to have this embargo at the present time, 
but up to this moment I have not received a reply. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota permit an inquiry? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I have been advised by a number of gentlemen 
who have given attention to this matter that one of the reasons 
why the shipments of foodstuffs during the past month or so 
have been as small as they have been—although they have been 
very great—was because of the lack of credit in Europe, the 
lack of means upon the part of European Governments with 
which to pay for the foodstuffs. From all that I can learn, 
including statements made by Mr. Hoover and others who are 
familiar with European conditions, the fact is that the Euro- 
pean nations do not have sufficient funds with which to make 
the purchases in this country which their necessities require. 

Mr. GRONNA, I will say to the Senator from Utah that that 
is not the reason with reference to wheat and wheat flour. If 
the Senator will read the letters which T have asked to have 
printed in the Recorp in connection with my remarks, he will 
find that to be the fact, 
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Mr. President, if I may be permitted to add another word, I 
wish to sny that under our tariff law there is a duty of 10 
eents per bushel on wheat between the United States and 
Canada. It seems, however, that these people are a law unto 
themselves and make their own laws. I am advised by the 
i Secretary of Agriculture—I have his letter here, but it is rather 
a lengthy one, and I shall not ask to have it printed in the 
Recorp—that there is no duty on wheat, The law has never 
been repealed, so far as I know; it is on the statute books of 
the United States; Canada refused to accept the reciprocity 
treaty by an overwhelming vote, as Senators know; and why 
this law has been set aside I do not know. At any rate, it has 
been held, and is held to-day, that there is no duty on wheat 
between the United States and Canada. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from North Dakota to say that it is held to-day that there is no 
duty on wheat? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, May I ask him by who: it is so held? 

Mr. GRONNA. It must be by Mr. Barnes, the wheat director, 
for wheat is being shipped into this country free of duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, the Senator from North Dakota 
knows that Mr. Barnes can not give a judicial opinion which 
would bind anybody. 

Mr. GRONNA, The holding must be by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If there is any doubt about the legality of 
the action, why has the matter not been carried into court? 
The courts have the final say about whether there is or is not 
a duty upon a product coming into the United States. Has the 
matter ever been determined by the customs conrt or has it 
ever been appealed from that court to the Court of Appeals? 
What is the status of it? 

Mr. GRONNA. The status of it is this: It has been held— 
I suppose by the Treasury Department—that there is no duty 
on wheat. Of course, no one has had the time to take the mat- 
ter to the courts, I will say to the Senator from Mississippi. It 
is a matter with which the people of the United States have 
not been familiar; it is a new matter, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, there is no authority in any 
part of the Executive to set aside a law; the Senator from 
North Dakota knows that as well as I. If the law be that 
there is no duty upon wheat from Canada at this moment, of 
course, there is none. By the way, that is the law. If the law 
be that there is a duty upon wheat, of course, there is one. 
Now, what I am trying to get at is for the Senator to be more 
specific and to tell the country just who has held that there is 
no duty on wheat, and what is his ground of objection to the 
legality of that decision if it be a decision, 

Mr. GRONNA. I have the letter of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and 1 will ask that it may be read. That will give 
the Senator from Mississippi the information. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish the Senator would have that letter 
read, because the Senator is making a very grave charge. He 
is making a charge that the Executive of this country is sus- 
pending and setting aside laws. It was for that crime that 
James the Second had to abdicate the throne of England and 
that Charles the First lost his throne and his head. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from North Dakota is making 
the statement that there is no duty on wheat, upon information 
furnished him by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; let the letter of the Seeretary 
of Agriculture be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, September 27, 1919. 


The Secretary will read, as re- 


Hon, A. J. GRonNA, 
United States Senate. 

Dran Senator Gronna: Your letter of September 22, inclos- 
ing correspondence with Senator WALsH relative te changes in 
tariff regulations on seed oats and wheat has been received. I 
find that there is no tariff at this time on wheat imported from 
Canada, and that the tariff on oats is 6 eents per bushel of 
32 pounds. As the usual rate of seeding for oats in Montana 
and western North Dakota is around 2 to 23 bushels per acre, 
the additional cost per acre due to the tariff would not be 
more than from 12 cents to 15 cents. 

The estimated average area sown to oats In Montana during 
the past three years is 680,000 acres, Of this, probably 400.000 
to 450,000 acres is on dry farms in the area seriously affected 
by drought this year, and the seed for probably all of this will 
have to come from sources outside of that area next spring. 


Of the 400,000 to 450,000 acres of dry-land oats, perhaps 300,000 
are in Great Northern territory, which would be most likely 
to draw on the prairie Provinces of Canada for its seed supply. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates’ report for 1918 shows that 
650,000 acres of oats were sown in the territory north of the 
Missouri River and east to and including Rolette and Benson 
Counties. Some seed oats will have to be shipped into this 
section next spring, though the crop is much better than in any 
part of Montana. The poorest crops, not only of oats but of 
other grains, are in Bottineau, Rolette, Pierce, and McHenry 
Counties. In Burke, Divide, Williams, Mountrail, and Ward 
Counties considerable quantities of fair to good oats have been 
harvested, so that demand for seed from outside sources is 
unlikely. The counties farther east have direct connection with 
Canada by both the Great Northern and Soo lines, and could 
phase te obtain a part of their seed supply from that section if 

es b 

The oat crop, as well as all other crops, is muċh poorer in 
southwestern North Dakota than in the northwestern part of 
the State. In the counties west of the Missouri River and in 
the adjoining counties of McLean, Burleigh, and Emmons, 
420,000 acres were sown im 1918. A large part of the seed oats 
for this section will have to come from outside sources next 
spring, but only Emmons, Burleigh, and McLean Counties can 
be supplied on direct shipment from Canada. Presumably the 
Northern Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul territory 
in both North Dakota and Montana is much more likely to 
draw on eastern than on Canadian sources for its seed grain, 

The growing scason in Minnesota was very wet with a result- 
ing rank growth and considerable lodging and disease, so that 
it is doubtful if seed oats of good quality could be obtained 
there. Probably the best sources are the northeastern counties 
of North Dakota and southeastern South Dakota, where suf- 
ficient corn is grown to keep down wild oats. 

In response to a telegram sent to Mr. George H. Clark, 
Canadian seed commissioner, the Bureau of Plant Industry has 
received the following message: 

Oat crop, Alberta, Saskatchewan, this year harvested prog excel- 
lent condition, Believe could spare up to 2,000,000 bushels Canadian 
standard No. 1 and No, 2 seed Alberta white oats, consisting of Banner 
and Abundance varieties, which mature together. ‘This quality oats 
commands premium, uncleaned cendit'on about 15 cents for No. 1 
and 10 cents for No. 2 over Canadian No. 2 Canada Western, Cost of 
cleant and wastage in cleauing amounts additional to 8 cents per 
bushel, Canadian Government elevators, Suggest you communicate 
directly with United Grain Growers, Cooperative, Winnipeg. 

Judging from Mr. Clark's telegram and our own knowledge of 
the supply of seed oats in Montana and North Dakota, there 
seems to be no doubt that there will be enough seed oats in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan for all possible demands, and it is 
likely that the people of northern Montana und northwestern 
North Dakota will desire to fill a large part of their needs from 
these Provinces. 7 

Very truly, yours, 
D. F. Houston, Secretury. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I understand that letter, 
the Secretary of Agriculture says that he “finds there is no 
duty upon wheat and that there is a duty of 6 cents upon oats.” 

Of course, he must find that from the law, and so I do not 
quite understand the charge being made now by the Senator 
from North Dakota against the executive department. A mo- 
ment ago I understood from the Senator that he contended 
that there was a duty on Canadian wheat and that it was 
being suspended by the exeeutive department. If the Secretary 
of Agriculture be correct in saying that “he finds no such 
law,” then the Senator from North Dakota must be incorrect 
in some way. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from North Da- 
kota made no charge whatever aguinst the executive depart- 
ment. The Senator from North Dakota stated that the Direc- 
tor of the Grain Corporation, Mr. Julius Barnes, was. in his 
judgment, responsible for the condition referred to; that he had 
placed an embargo—which he has a legal right to do—not only 
upon wheat but upon wheat flour. I do not charge that is any 
violation of law, but I do not believe that it is fair to set aside 
the law; and the Senator from Mississippi knows as well as 
I do, because he helped to make the Jaw, that to-day there is a 
duty of 10 cents a bushel on wheat, unless the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has seen fit to approve the reciprocity treaty or to 
approve our tariff act of 1913 and agree that there shall be no 
duty on wheat or on wheat flour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The embargo question is a separate and 
independent question, and is subject to a different course of 
analysis in determining as to whether or not it ought to have 
been laid. Frankly I do not see why any embargo should be 
laid upon the exportation of wheat, and had I the authority I 
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certainly would not have laid any; but that is a different 
question. 

I understood the Senator in his opening remarks to say he 
did not understand who had “suspended the law.” Now, the 
Senator tells me that he made no charge that anybody had sus- 

nded it. 
ee GRONNA. If the Senator will yield to me, I seem to be 
very unfortunate in making myself understood. I offered a 
letter from the Secretary of Agriculture to show that there was 
an embargo on wheat. ! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I heard that letter read. 

Mr. GRONNA. I did that because the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] on yesterday had printed in the RECORD a 
letter from Mr. Young giving the reasons why wheat was not 
being exported and stating that it was due to the lack of ships. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am glad the Senator understands that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the point I am arriving at is this: I 
understand the Senator now either to have withdrawn the 
charge or to have informed me that I misheard him—I do not 
know which; but I understood that in his first remarks he 
was making inquiry as to some*executive officer who had “ sus- 
pended a law ” which e says is in existence and valid to-day and 
which is being violated. The Senator is mistaken, then, when he 
withdraws the charge in his last remark and says that he made 
no charge against anybody of suspending the law, or else he 
was mistaken in his charge. 

Mr. GRONNA. The only difference is that I did not say, “I 
do not make any charge against anybody”; I said I made no 
charge against the executive department. I do make the charge 
against Julius Barnes, the Director of the Wheat Corporation, 
that he is acting contrary to the spirit of the law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, Mr, President, if an article bearing 
by law a duty is admitted into the United States duty free it 
must be through the operation of the Treasury Department, 
which is a part of the executive, so that, of course, the Senator 
is making a charge against the customs service, which is a part 
of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask leave to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter of Mr. Vance C. McCormick, chairman of the War Trade 
Board, one from Mr. F. S. Dickson, of the Bureau of Exports, and 
export license No. RAC-77. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrconrp, as follows: 

War TRADE BOARD, : 
Washington, June 30, 1919. 
REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE EXPORTATION AND IMPORTATION OF WHEAT 
AND WHEAT FLOUR. 


The War Trade Board announce, effective July 1, 1919, that all control 
over the rtation and importation of wheat and wheat flour here- 
tofore vested in the War Trade Board under Title VII of the iona: 
act and section 11 of the papery Padp adore ensag act, respectively, will, 
in accordance with the proclamation issued by the President on June 24, 
1919, under section 6 of the so-called “ wheat guaranty act,” approved 
March 4, 1919, be transferred to and vested in the United States eat 
Director. All outstanding unused aad or import licenses issued by 
the War Trade Board for wheat or wheat flour will be revoked effective 
July 1, 1919, and collectors of customs have been advised that said 
licenses are of no further force or effect. 

The War Trade Board announce farther that wheat and wheat flour 
will be removed, effective July 1, 1919, from the export conservation list 
2 gon tea list „ 8 of te War Trade 8 

nquiries rega e exportation or importation of wheat and 
wheat flour should be adtvessed to the United States Wheat Director, 42 


Broadway, New York City. 
Vance C. McCormick, Chairman. 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1919. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mu. SECRETARY : Referring to your telephone request for 
information e agen ag em which may be in force in the export 
of food products, I h to advise you that, with the exception of wheat 
and wheat flour, any and all food products may be exported freely, with- 
out individual export license, to any country in the world save Euro- 
pean Russia. I Inclose a copy of War Trade Board ruling 833, issued 
to-day, covering shipments under special rt license RAC-77. 

I also inclose a copy of War Trade Board ruling 797, dated June 30, 
1919, which announces that on and after July 1, 1919, all control over 
the exportation and importation of wheat and wheat flour heretofore 
vested in the War Trade rd will, in accordance with the proclama- 
tion issued by the President, of June 24, 1919, under section VI of the 
so-called “ wheat guaranty act,” approved March 4, 1919, be transferred 
to and vested in the United States Wheat Director. 

Very truly, yours, 
BUREAU or EXPORTS, 
By F. 8. DICKSON. 
s DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
War TRADE BOARD SECTION, 

September 30, 1919. 
Special Export License No. RAC-77T, extended to cover the shipment to 
the Republic of Austria, Bulgaria, Turkey, and Hungary of all com- 

modities except war materials. 

The War Trade Board Section of the Department of State announces 

that Special Export License RAC-77, W. T. B. R. 831, has been ex- 


tended and reissued, effective October 1, 1919. 8 
RAC-77 as amended will authorize the exportation by freight or ex- 
press, without individual licenses to the coun hereinbelow men- 
tioned, of all commodities whatsoever, except (1) certain commodities 
as listed below when destined to — — the Republie of Austria 
Bulgaria, or Turkey; (2) arms, ammunition, and explosives consigned 
to China; (3) wheat and wheat flour, the control over the exportation 
of which has been vested in the Wheat Director (see W. T. B. R. 797, 
issued June 30, 1919): 

(a) Any country in the Western Hemisphere. 

dez Any country in Africa. 

c) Any country in Asia or Oceania. 

d) Any country in Europe except Russia. 

n individual export license must be obtained before any of the 
commodities hereinafter mentioned may be 5 to Hongary, the 
Republic of Austria, Bulgaria, or Turkey. The importation into the 
above-named countries of the 8 will be ance rae 
and individual export licenses will granted only in exceptio: 


cases : 

Aircraft of all kinds, including aeroplanes, airships, balloons and 
their component parts, together with accessories and articles suitable 
for use in connection with aircraft. 

Apparatus which can be used for the storage or projection of com- 
pressed or liquefied „ flame acids, or other destructive agents Ca- 
pable of use in warlike operations, and their component parts. 

Armor plates. 

Armored motor cars. 

Arms of all kinds, including arms for sporting purposes, and their 
component parts. 

Barbed wire and implements for fixing and cutting same. 

Camp equipment. 

Camp equipment, articles of, and their component parts. 

Clothing and equipment of a distinctively military character. 

Krma appliances adapted for use in the war and their component 
parts. 

Explosives especially prepared for use in war, 

Field manos 

Gases for war purposes. 

Guns and machine —— 

Gun mountings, limbers, and military wagons of all descriptions. 

Harness or horse equipment of a regent i character. 

- Implements and apparatus designed exclusively for the manufacture 
of munitions of war, or for the manufacture or repair of arms or of 
war materials, for use on land or sea. 

Mines, submarines, and their component parts. * 

Projectiles, charges, cartridges, and grenades of all kinds and their 
component parts. 

Range finders and their component parts. 

Searchlights and their component parts. 

3 sound-signaling apparatus and materials for wireless tele- 
graphs. 


used war. 
The rtation to the Republic of Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
implements for 


fixing and 1 same, articles of camp equipment and their com- 


Exporters who desire to make shipments under Special Export License 
RAC-77 need only foe their oe export declarations (Customs 
en . R. 828, issued Aug. 21, 1919), to 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think there is some little 
confusion with reference to the 10 per cent duty upon wheat. 
Let me read the section of the act of October 3, 1913, with refer- 
ence to wheat. It is as follows: 


Wheat, wheat four, semolina, and other wheat products, not spe- 
cially provided for in this section— 


The section is the free list— 


Provided, That wheat shall be subject to a a of 10 cents per bushel, 
that wheat flour shall be subject to a duty of 45 cents per barrel of 196 
pounds, and semolina and other products of wheat, not lly pro- 
vided for in this section, 10 per cent ad valorem, when imported di- 
rectly or indirectly from a country, dependency, or other subdivision 
of government which im a duty on wheat or wheat flour or semo- 
lina imported from the United States. 


I presume that the decision referred to by the Senator from 


North Dakota was a construction of that section of the tariff 
act of 1913. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, my object in interrupting the 
Senator was to get this thing in specific and definite shape. As 
the Senator from North Carolina has just shown, no law has 
been suspended, no law has been violated, and no part of the 
executive branch of the Government has rendered itself sub- 
ject to the enormous impeachment that was laid against the 
Stuarts for doing what was charged by the Senator from North 
Dakota. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recor a list of 104 organizations in California which have 
indorsed the ratification of the treaty and the league of nations 
since July 1. It will be remembered that I have already intro- 
duced a number of reports of that sort from various States, 
particularly from California. 
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There being no objection, the list was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
“Ferrarr Lisy or CALIFORNIA ORGANIZATIONS THAT HAVE ADOPTED 
Since JULY 1 RESOLUTIONS FAVORING THE LEAGUB OF NATIONS. 
“ Organization, place, and date. 
“ALAMEDA COUNTY. 
“Washington School Parent-Teachers’ Association, Oakland, 
July 2, 1919. 
Berkeley Mothers’ Club, Berkeley, July 7, 1919. 
“ BUTTE COUNTY. 
“ Federation of Women’s Clubs, Chico. 
“ Community Council and Social Center, Oroville. 
“ Chico Lodge, No. 118, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Chico, June 3, 1919. 
“CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, 
“Olive Homestead, No. 1106, B. A. Y., Richmond. 
“Alameda District of California Federation of Women's Clubs, 
Richmond. 
“COLUSA COUNTY. 
“Citizens of Colusa, mass meeting, Colusa, August 6, 1919. 
“Citizens of Williams, mass meeting, Williams, August 7, 
1919. 
“ PRESNO COUNTY. 
iai Hawthorne Parent-Teachers’ Association, Fresno, May 8, 
19. 
“The Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day 
Saints, Fresno, June 2, 1919. 
“ HUMBOLDT COUNTY. 
Local Union No, 12, International Union of Timberworkers, 
George Galloway, secretary, Eureka, July 13, 1919. 
“KERN COUNTY, 
“United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local No. 748, Bakersfield, July 1, 1919. 
“KINGS COUNTY, 
“Public meeting, Corcoran, June 30, 1919. 
“ Plumbers’ Local Union No. 262. 
“ Carpenters’ Union No, 1043, A. Gustafson, secretary, Han- 
ford, June 19, 1919. 
“ Painters’ Union No. 594, E. W 
ford, June 14, 1919. 
“Kings County Building Trades, A. Gustafson, Hanford, 
June 18, 1919. 
“Hanford Review of Maccabees, secretary, C. Mouser, Han- 
ford, June 19, 1919. 
“Lady of the Lake Rebekah Lodge, No. 111, Hanford, June 
20, 1919. 


„ Beckman, secretary, Han- 


“LOS ANGELES COUNTY. 

Silver Wave Rebekah Lodge, Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, Santa Monica. 

“Torrance Chamber of Commerce, Torrance, Calif. 

“Norwalk Parent-Teachers’ Association, Norwalk, July 5, 
1919. 

“Monrovia Lodge, No. 308, Free und Accepted Masons, Mon- 
rovia, June 12, 1919. 

“South Park Parent-Teacher Association, Los Angeles, July 
8, 1919. 

“Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union No, 155, Pasa- 
dena, July 10, 1919. 

“Santa Monica Lodge, No. 307, Free and Accepted Masons, 
Santa Monica, June 6, 1919. 

“ Knights of Pythias, Covina, July 10, 1919. 

“New England Society, Los Angeles, July 7, 1919. 

“San Fernando Chamber of Commerce, San Fernando, 
July 22, 1919. 

“College Women’s Club, Long Beach, July 20, 1919. 

“Jolin A. Marin Post, No. 153, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Soldiers’ Home, July 22, 1919. 

“Redondo Aerie, No. 935, Fraternal Order of Eagles, Re- 
dondo Beach, July 21, 1919. 

* Pasadena Lodge, No. 324, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Pasadena, July 24, 1919. 

“ Loyal Order of Moose, Los Angeles, July 24, 1919. 

“Pasadena Tent, No. 1, the Maccabees, Pasadena, July 21, 
1919. 

“America Lodge, No. 65, Knights of Pythias, Redondo Beach, 
July 23, 1919. 

Harbor City Post, No. 185, Department of California and 
Nevada, San Pedro, July 23, 1919. 

“Sequoia Tribe, No. 140, Sailors’ Union Hall, San Pedro, 
July 24, 1919. 


“Glendora Chamber of Commerce, Glendora, July 21, 1919. 

„Board of directors chamber of commerce, Venice, J uly, 1919. 

“ Ocean Park Chapter, No, 
June 19, 1919. 


245, Order of Eastern Star, Venice, 


“ Royal Oak Lodge, No. 220, Sons of St. George, Los Angeles, 
July 25, 1919. 

“Mayflower Rebekah Lodge, No. 300, South Pasadena, July 
21, 1919. 

“ Lawndale Improvement Association, Lawndale, July 14, 1919. 

„Venice Chamber of Commerce, Venice, July 22, 1919. 

“ Covina Chapter, Daughters of American Revolution, Covina, 
July 31, 1919, 

“Anna Ella Carrol Tent, No, 9, Daughters of Veterans, Saw- 
telle, July 28, 1919. 

9 Lancaster Lodge, No. 347, Free and Accepted Masons, Lan- 
easter, August 1, 1919. 

“ Norwalk Chapter, No, 143, Order of Eastern Star, Norwalk, 
Calif., August 12, 1919. 

5 ee "of: American Yeomen, Pasadena, Calif., July 
24, 1919. 

“Heliotrope Rebekah Lodge, No. 183, Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, Pomona, July 22, 1919. 

“Pasadena Rebekah Lodge, No. 121, Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, Pasadena, August 5, 1919. 

“ LAKE COUNTY, 
a a Upper Lake Women's Protéctive Club, Upper Lake, July 
1919. 
MADERA COUNTY. 

“ Madera Lodge, No. 327, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Madera, July 10, 1919. 

“ Madera farm bureau picnic, Madera. 

„Farm bureaus of Madera County, board of directors, Madera. 

“Union meeting of the churches, Madera. 

“ Dixie Land Improvement Club, Madera, 

“Teneya Tribe of Red Men, Madera. 

“* MARIN COUNTY. 
“ Carpenters’ Union No. 35, L. Johansen, secretary, San 
Rafael, July 15, 1919. 
“NAPA COUNTY. 
1 Mass meeting of citizens, Calistoga, August 1, 1919. 
“ ORANGE COUNTY. 
“Gazelle Grange, No. 880, Gazelle, July 9, 1919. 
“ RIVERSIDE COUNTY. 

“ Hiawatha Tribe, No. 106, Improved Order of Red Men, Riv- 
erside, June 26, 1919. 

“SAN FRANCISCO COUNTY. 

Denman School Mothers’ Club, San Francisco. 
ine Union, Local No. 115, San Francisco, July 10, 

19. 

“International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of United States and Can- 
ada, Union Local No. 16, San Francisco, July 16, 1919. 

“People’s Liberal Church, San Francisco, June 29, 1919. 

“San Francisco Typographical Union, No. 21, San Francisco, 
July 22, 1919. 

“ Varnishers’ and Polishers’ Local Assembly, No. 134, San 
Francisco, July 22, 1919. 

“SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY, 
“ Mass meeting of northern part of county, Lodi, July 17, 1919. 
“ SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 
Moving Picture Operators’ Local Union, No. 297, San Diego. 
oN gad Lodge, No. 370, B'nai B’rith, San Diego, July 14, 
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“United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, No. 2553, 
San Diego, July 21, 1918. 

“SAN BENITO COUNTY, 

“San Benito Labor Council, Hollister. 

“ SANTA CLARA COUNTY. 

“ Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’, No. 
11, 1919. 

“Cristofer Colombo Circle, No. 256, ©. O. F., San Jose. 

5 3 Benevolent Society, Hall No. 129, San Jose, July 
(eas 

“ Cigarmakers’ Local Union, No. 291, San Jose, July 19, 1919. 

“ Millmen’s Union, No, 262, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, San Jose, July 14, 1919. 

“Union meeting, Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational 
Churches, Sunnyvale, July 27, 1919. 

“First Methodist Episcopal Church, Palo Alto, August 4, 
1919. 

“Mass meeting in Santa Clara, Santa Clara, August 5, 1919. 

“ SONOMA COUNTY, 

“Woman's Improvement Club, 8, Corona, May 16, 1919. 

* Sebastopol Grange, No. 306, Patrons of Husbandry, Sebas- 
topol, June 28, 1919. 

“United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, Petaluma, 
July 28, 1919. 


224, San Jose, July 


1919. 


“SANTA CRUZ COUNTY. 
“State Convention of Christian Churches of California, 
Santa Cruz, August 2, 1919. 
“SANTA BARBARA COUNTY. 
“ Bricklayers’ and Masons’, No. 5, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
“SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY. 
2 San Luis Obispo Rebekah Ledge, No. 218, San Luis Obispo, 
July 5, 1919. 
“ Paso Robles High School, Paso Robles, Calif. 
“ SHASTA COUNTY. 


“ Welcome Lodge, No. 209, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Igo, June 26, 1919. 
“Eola Rebekah Lodge, No. 256, Igo, June 26, 1919. 
“TULARE COUNTY. 
“Dinuba Local Union, No. 484, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, Dinuba, July 11, 1919. 
“Local Union No. 899, Painters, Visalia, July 10, 1919. 
“VENTURA COUNTY. 
“Board of supervisors, Ventura, July 21, 1919. 
“ Board of trustees, Ventura, August 4, 1919. 


ro COUNTY, 


“ Woodland Lodge, No. 1299, Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks, Woodland, July 1, 1919. 

“Women’s Home Missionary Seciety, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Woodland, July 7, 1919. 

“Women's Foreign Missionary Society, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Woodland, July 7, 1919. 

“Women's Bible Class, ‘Loyalty’ 

Church, Woodland, July 7, 1919. 

“Beta Gama Kappa, Woodland, July 3, 1919." 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I also ask to have published in the REC- 
orp n letter from Nelson G, Welburn, vice chairman of the Amer- 
ican Legion at Alameda, Calif., also indorsing the league of 
nations. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, before this request is 
granted I should like to say that the Senator from Nebraska 
nearly every day rises and puts into the Recorp telegrams or 
petitions or letters from people who are in favor of the league 
of nations. I have a great number of letters and telegrams 
and petitions and communications from peoplé who are against 
the league of nations. They have not been put into the RECORD. 
It never occurred to me that it was a very accurate test of the 
wishes of the American people to see a rivalry between Sen- 
ators as to who could introduce the most telegrams ør letters or 
petitions for or against a proposition. 

I just. wanted to interpolate, before granting the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator from Nebraska—and I am 
not going to object to it—the statement that I do net accept as 
having any force or weight this effort which the Senator from 
Nebraska is making to prove by a mass of telegrams that he is 
introducing that there are more people on that side of the ques- 
tion than there are on the other side. It is no test at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I sympathize with what 
the Senator says. I have received, I suppose, thousands of let- 
ters and telegrams that I have not presented to the Senate nor 
introduced in the Record in any way. What I have just pre- 
sented, except the one letter, is a mere list of 104 organizations 
which have adopted resolutions. I do not present the resolu- 
tions themselves, but merely a list of 104 organizations in Cali- 
fornia that have adopted resolutions since July 1. That is to 
supplement others that I have previously introduced. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

AMERICAN LEGION, CALIFORNIA BRANCH, 
AtameEpa Post, No. 9, 
Alameda, Calif., October 4, 1919. 


Methodist Episcopal 


Hon. Grozenr M. Hrrencock. 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: I beg to hand you herewith a copy of the letter as 
sent the Hon. Hiram W. Jonson this day. In passing, and as 
a Progressive, I may say to you that the people of California 
are for the league of nations without amendments or reserva- 
tions. They emphatically resent the nefarious attempt to con- 
vert this important question into a political issue. 

Senator Jonnson’s visit to California, sir, has helped and not 
injured the league of nations, To the nonpartisan element of 
this State his speeches have not been here an impartial and 
unprejudiced analysis, but more of an indictment of President 
Wilson. 

Yours, for the success of the league, I have the honor to re- 
main, 

Most sincerely, yours, NELSON G. WELBURN, 
Vice Chairman. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I also ask to have printed in the RECORD 
a yote taken by the Los Angeles Times during the last several 
weeks on the subject of the league of nations, showing 10,941 
for the league as against 997 against the league, I want to say 
that these polls taken by the Los Angeles Times are among very 
representative organizations and bodies. For instance, in the 
case of the board of directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, 15 Republicans and 2 Democrats, with 3 absent, the 
vote was 17 for the league and none against it. The Los 
Ministerial Union was unanimous, 156 votes for the league. ‘The 
Los Angeles Board of Education voted 7 for the league and 
none against it; and so on through a list of some 50 or 60 
organizations, the total vote being 10,941 for the league, as I 
have stated, and less than 1,000 against it. I ask to have the 
list printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

“ HERE IS THE PROOF OF IT. 

“ Following are straw votes collected by the Times during the 
past few days on the question, ‘Do you favor the league of na- 
tions as outlined and defended by President Wilson and opposed 
by Senator Johnson?’ Every available gathering of persons 
consenting to vote on the subject is ineluded in fhis list, whether 
the result favored the position taken by the Times or not. In 
some cases certain of those voting favored the league with res- 
ervations. Where such reservations are of a minor nature, these 
are counted for the league; where not, against it. In all cases 
the number of voters making reservation is noted. Most of the 
church vote was taken at the prayer meetings held Wednesday 
evening. which accounts for the small vote cast. All are of 
Los Angeles unless otherwise stated. 


For. | Against. 


Board of Directors, 5 


Chamber of Commerce (15 Repub- 


licans, 2 Democrats), 3 0bSenunt 24+. etmam a na me 17 0 
Los Angeles Minist ‘Union ct AN pan NET PE ee STE 158 0 
Presidents’ Council, Los Angeles District, California Federation of 

Women’s Clubs, „representing 16,009 r 300 0. 
Los Angeles Board of Educatia nnn ratenp manna 7 0 
Los Angeles City — 9 undecide d)) wea 8 0 
First Methodist Church of Hollywood 1,808 6 
Ruskin Art Club 109 75 
Trinity Methodist Church 2,000 0 

or J (7 with reservations). 15 10 

First u Charch (3 not voting). gg 50 0 

Knox Presbyterian Churen 12 0 

Union Club (33 with reservations) 69 45 

Kiwanis of Long Beach... ........- 100 0 

Long Beach City Commission . . 5 ig 

First Co tional Church. 110 8 

CANON P S saisesestiokest 30 2 

J 3 a 

3 g 3 

57 5 

ngeles W. Chris! T. Uni — ò 
oman’s on ‘emperance Union. ...........- 30 

(State Woman's Christian Temperance Union mea on rec- 

' ord in favor of the -) 

Michigan Society of Los Angeles. 31 2 
Bakersfield Labor Cou ni „„ 42 16 
Art Theater, Redondo Beacg . 38 17 
Redondo Beach Christian Church .....-..........-.--. 9 2 
‘Lobby Hotei Maryland, Pasadena (5 with reservations) 12 2 
ena (9 with reservations) a 1 
Van Nuys Presb: — sa bens Agee mn vane dens t> il 5 
First Baptist Church, Whittier (12 with reservations)... 78 6 
Society of Friends, Whittier...........- -| 1,209 0 
City of Porterville... .. . iS 250 25 
First Congregational Church, Riverside. 800 0 
Miscellaneous meetings, Riverside 319 256 
Missouri State Society, San Diego. 2 4 
Suffrage meeting, San Diego 42 17 
laneous meetings, San 175 25 
San Diego Sun ballot............-. 2,268 399 
t Baptist Church, Onterio...........-... 31 10 
sco (first 10 votes on street; I in doubt) 6 3 
City of Redlands (90 with r 159 0 
D sy nce e ne casinnn 124 24 
City of Perris...... . 45 46 
FRS 832 2¹ 
Los Angeles Greeters’ Club... 28 3 11 
First Baptist Church . 80 27 
P: . — — Nuys 2 | ‘ 
8 a 
First U. —.— J SIASA RVT r POARTE ass 104 0 
FTF ß A TN TE 10,941 997 


i 2 


The pastors of more than a dozen large churches in this city, 
who have not yet put the league of nations to a vote before their 
congregations, express the opinion that the membership of their 
churches are almost unanimously in favor of it.” 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska if he will not introduce into the Recorp also the 
yote taken by the Omaha Bee. It will be more easily available 
for him than for me. ; 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator puts me in a very embarrass- 
ing position by such a request. I think possibly it would come 
with better grace from the Senator from Illinois, and I do not 
want to violate the advice just given by the Senator who has 
criticized my introduction. I will content myself with what I 
have already presented. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I ask that a statement by 
Sir Robert Borden, and another by a Canadian correspondent, 
be printed in the Recorp as evidence that the Canadian view of 
the position of Canada in the league differs from that of Senators 
who have held that Canada had a voice, but no vote. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 


“CanaDA’s STATUS AS A NATION WITHIN THE BRITISH EMPIRE TOLD 
BY PREMIER—SIR ROBERT BORDEN EXPLAINS DIPLOMATIC POSITION 
ACHIEVED BY DOMINION AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE—TELLS OF ITS 
RELATION AS A SELF-GOVERNING BRITANNIC COUNTRY TO THE TREATY. 


In the Canadian section of the Sun of Tuesday last a special 
parliamentary correspondent in Ottawa gave some highly inter- 
esting particulars regarding certain official correspondence aris- 
ing out of the Dominion’s presence at the peace conference and 
involving the right of her Parliament to discuss and approve of 
the peace treaty—the position being taken that in the event of 
a ‘show of hands’ by the people of Canada they would un- 
doubtedly be a solid unit for the position taken by Sir Robert 
Borden, namely, that in matters of peace or war which affect 
the Dominion the decision must rest not with the King or with 
the British Cabinet but.with the Parliament of Canada. 

The character of the representation secured by Canada at 
the peace conference, her position as a signatory to the treaties, 
and her status as a member of the league of nations are mat- 
ters which—owing to the incomplete development of the rela- 
tions of the various British dominions to the motherland—Amer- 
jeans, and, indeed, many Canadians, only imperfectly under- 
stand. The following statement of the Canadian premier, there- 
fore, just made to the Parliament of Canada, touching upon the 
entire question, is of the utmost international importance: 

[By the Right Hon. Sir Robert Laird Borden, G. C. M. G., P. C.] 

The status of the dominions at the peace conference was the 
subject of long and earnest discussion. Various methods, which 
it is not necessary to explain, were suggested. In the end I 
proposed that there should be a distinctive representation for 
each dominion similar to that accorded to the smaller allied 
powers, and, in addition, that the British Empire representa- 
tion of five delegates should be selected from day to day from 
a panel made up of representatives of the United Kingdom and 


the Dominions. The proposal was adopted by the imperial war 


cabinet. 

“Early in December preliminary conversations on the making 
of peace took place in London between representatives of the 
British Empire, of France, and of Italy, and the proposal which 
I had already put forward was accepted in principle. The pre- 
liminary peace conference began at Paris on January 12, 1919, 
and the question of procedure, including that of representation, 
was immediately taken up by the representatives of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, afterwards commonly known 
as the council of ten. At first strong objection was made to 
the proposed representation of the British Dominions. Subse- 
quently there was a full discussion in the British Empire dele- 
gation at which a firm protest was made against any recession 
from the proposal adopted in London. In the end that proposal 
was accepted. 

“ CANADA’S REPRESENTATION. 

“The adoption of the panel system gave to the Dominions a 
peculiarly effective position. At plenary sessions there were 
sometimes three Canadian plenipotentiary delegates, two as 
representatives of Canada and one as representative of the 
empire.- Moreover, throughout the proceedings of the confer- 
ence the Dominion delegates, as members of the British Empire 
delegation, were thoroughly in touch with all the proceedings 
of the conference and had access to all the papers recording its 
proceedings. 

“This enabled them to watch and check those proceedings 
effectively in the interest of their respective dominions and 
placed them in a position of decided advantage. Dominion 
ministers were nominated to and acted for the British Empire 
on the principal allied commissions appointed by the confer- 
ence from time to time to consider and report upon special 
aspects of the conditions of peace. 

On several occasions I was charged with the duty of attend- 
ing as one of the British Empire representatives on the council 
of five. Mr. Lloyd-George called upon me to put forward 
before the council of four the British Empire case in respect 
of the clauses on economic questions, on the international con- 
trol of ports, waterways, and railways, and on submarine 
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cables. During the last month of my stay in Paris I acted 
regularly as chairman of the British Empire delegations in the 
absence of the prime minister of the United Kingdom, whose 
duties as a member of the council of four constantly prevented 
his attendance. 

“A STEP FORWARD. 

“Tt is desirable to note an important development in con- 
stitutional practice respecting the signature of the various 
treaties concluded at the conference. Hitherto it has been the 
practice to insert an article or reservation providing for the 
adhesion of the dominions. In view of the new position that 
had been secured, and of the part played by Dominion repre- 
sentatives at the peace table, we thought this method inappro- 
priate and undesirable in connection with the peace treaty. 
Accordingly I proposed that the assent of the King as high con- 
tracting party to the various treaties should, in respect of the 
dominions, be signified by the signature of the Dominion pleni- 
potentiaries, and that the preamble and other formal parts of 
the treaties should be drafted accordingly. This proposal was 
adopted in the form of a memorandum by all the Dominion prime 
ministers at a meeting which I summoned and was put for- 
ward by me on their behalf to the British Empire delegation, 
by whom it was accepted. The proposal was subsequently 
adopted by the conference and the various treaties have been 
drawn up accordingly, so that ths dominions appear therein as 
signatories and their concurrence in the treaties is thus given 
in the same manner as that of other nations. 

“This important constitutional development involved the 
issuance by the King, as high Contracting party, of full powers 
to the various Dominion plenipotentiary delegates. In order 
that such powers issued to the Canadian plenipotentiaries 
might be based upon formal action of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, an order in council was passed on April 10, 1919, grant- 
ing the necessary authority. Accordingly I addressed a com- 
munication to the prime minister of the United Kingdom re- 
questing that necessary and appropriate steps should be taken 
to establish the connection between this order in council and 
the issuance of the full powers by his Majesty, so that it might 
formally appear of record that they were issued on the respon- 
sibility of the Government of Canada. 

“ CANADA AND THE LEAGUE. 

“The new and definite status of the dominions at the peace 
conference is further manifested in the constitution of the 
league of nations. Since they had enjoyed the same status 
at the peace conference as that of minor powers, we took the 
ground’ that the dominions should be similarly accepted in the 
future international relationship contemplated by the league. 
The league of nations’ commission, while inclined to accept this 
in principle, did not at the outset accept all its implications, as 
was apparent in the first draft of the covenant. This docu- 
ment, however, was professedly tentative. The dominions’ case 
was pressed, and in the final form as amended and incorporated 
in the treaty of peace with Germany the status of the domin- 
ions as to membership and representation in the assembly and 
council was fully recognized, 

“They are to become members as signatories of the treaty, 
and the terms of the document make no distinction between 
them and other signatory members. An official statement as to 
the true intent and meaning of the provisions of the covenant 
in that regard was secured by me and is of record in the 
archives of the peace conference. 

“A similar question arose in respect of the constitution of 
the International Labor Organization. Corresponding to the 
council of the league, there is a labor governing body con- 
sisting of delegates nominated by a limited number of Govern- 
ments. The original form of the labor convention did not 
adequately recognize the status of the dominions, and at the 
plenary session of April 11, 1919, when a resolution was pro- 
posed that the peace conference approve of the draft conven- 
tion, I moved that the resolution be amended by adding a pro- 
vision which authorized the drafting committee to make such 
amendments as were necessary to have the convention conform 
to the league of nations in the character of its membership 
and in the method of adherence. As a result the labor conven- 
tion was finally amended so that the dominions were placed on 
the same footing as other members of the International Labor 
Organization, becoming eligible like others to nominate their 
Government delegates to the governing body. 

“The recognition and status accorded to the British domin- 
ions at the peace conference were not won without constant 
effort and firm insistence. In all these efforts the dominions 
had the strong and unwavering support of the British prime 
minister and his colleagues. The constitutional structure of 
the British Empire is imperfectly understood by other nations, 
even by a Nation so closely allied in kinship, in language, und 
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in the character of its institutions as the United States of 
America. Such lack of comprehension need excite no surprise, 
because the association between the mother country and the 
great self-governing dominions has been for years in a condition 
of development, and that development is not yet complete. 

“ FUTURE RELATIONS, 


“The future relationship of the nations of the Empire must 
be determined in accordance with the will of the mother country 
and of each dominion in a constitutional conference to be sum- 
moned in the not distant future. Undoubtedly it will be based 
upon equality of nationhood. Each nation must preserve un- 
impaired its absolute autonomy, but it must likewise have its 
voice as to those external relations which involve the issue 
of peace or of war. So that the Britanice Commonwealth is in 
itself a community or league of nations which may serve as an 
exemplar to that world-wide league of nations which was 
founded on the 28th of last June. 

“On behalf of my country I stood firmly upon this solid 
ground; That in this, the greatest of all wars, in which the 
world’s liberty, the world’s justice—in short, the world’s future 
destiny—were at stake, Canada had led the democracies of both 
the American Continents. Her resolve had given inspiration, 
her sacrifices had been conspicuous, her effort was unabated 
to the end. The same indomitable spirit which made her 
capable of that effort and sacrifice made her equally incapable 
of accepting at the peace conference, in the league of nations 
or elsewhere, a status inferior to that accorded to nations 
less adyanced in their development, less amply endowed in 
wealth, resources, and population, no more complete in their 
sovereignty, and far less conspicuous in their sacrifice.” 


„Tuts How CANADA WON EQUAL STATUS—OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SHOWS STRONG FIGHT AGAINST OLD COLONIAL IDEA—VICTORY FOR 
BORDEN—THE CHAMPIONS OF AUTONOMY FOUND OPPOSITION FROM 


OLD-LINE DIPLOMATS. 
“Orrawa, September 29. 


“ Official correspondence tabled in Parliament this week rela- 
tive to the status of Canada among the nations has aroused a 
great deal of interest throughout the country. Arising out of 
the Dominion’s presence at the peace conference and the right 
of her Parliament to discuss and approve of the peace treaty, the 
correspondence affords an illuminating insight into the silent 
struggle between the old Downing Street doctrine of centraliza- 
tion and colonialism and the new claim of the Dominions to the 
status and responsibilities of nationhood, 

“ Incidentally the correspondence discloses the tremendous dif- 
ficulties which Sir Robert Borden fought and overeame in achiey- 
ing for Canada the status of a nation, as well as in replacing 
the old diplomacy with the new democracy that demands par- 
liamentary approval before decision by the King. 

“From October 27, 1918, when Lioyd-George cabled to Sir 
Robert Borden urging the importance of his attendance at the 
prospective London conferences, throughout a series of dis- 
patches down to a few days ago, the Canadian prime minister 
steadfastly maintained the right of the Dominion to be repre- 
sented at the peace conference and of its Parliament to discuss 
and approve the treaty, using language in pressing his claims 
which must have shocked the susceptibilities of the dilettanti 
diplomatists of the colonial office. Thus, in October, 1918, re- 
plying to a message from Lloyd-George, he said: 

“* Certainly a very unfortunate impression would be created, 
and possibly a dangerous feeling may be aroused, if these diffi- 
culties (the obstacles against Canada being represented at the 
peace conference) are not overcome by some solution which will 
meet the national spirit of the Canadian people. We discussed 
the subject to-day in council, and I found among my own col- 
leagues a striking insistence which doubtless is indicative of 
the general opinion existent in this country. In a word, they 
feel that the new conditions must be met by new precedents.’ 

* OLD DIPLOMACY FIGHTS ON. 


“This question, with all that it meant to Canada in respect 
of her progress and development as a nation, as well as in re- 
gpect to her voice and part in the making or avoiding of future 
wars, was a constant topic until the days when, following the 
signing at Versailles by the two Canadian plenipotentiaries, the 
Empire statesmen began returning to their homes. The old 
diplomacy and the old doctrine of centralization, defeated in so 
far as acknowledgment of the Dominion’s right to have a voice 
in and to sign the treaty were concerned, were not prepared to 
give up the fight. 

“And so a series of cables, dated in July and August of this 
year, and written by Lord Milner, secretary of state for the 
colonies, took the ground that the overseas ministers, having 
participated with those of Britain in the peace negotiations 
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and having signed the preliminaries of the peace treaty, the 
King ‘ would have the same constitutional justification,’ in rati- 
fying the treaty ‘in respect of the dominions as he has in respect 
of the United Kingdom.’ 

“In other words, one of the most salient figures in the old 
diplomatic and imperial centralization school argued that a 
group of overseas and United Kingdom ministers meeting and 
deliberating in secret might make whatever treaties affecting 
peace and war they chose, and these needed ratification only 
by his Majesty the King, and not by the Parliaments of the self- 
governing peoples of the Empire. The fact that these ministers 
might be completely out of touch or harmony with public feel- 
ing in their countries w ould not matter, according to this Milner 
idea. 

“ Sm ROBERT BORDEN’S STAND. 

“Sir Robert Borden, intensely nationalist and an uncompro- 
mising champion of Canadian autonomy, vigorously challenged 
this view, declaring, in a message dated July 29, 1919, that 
‘there is considerable doubt whether, under modern constitu- 
tional practices, the King should ratify without first obtaining - 
the approval of Parliament.“ He especially differed from the 
view that the signature of the dominion’s ministers to the peace 
treaty was equivalent to advice to ratify, asking the pertinent 
question: ‘Do you regard this as holding good in the case of 
the signature of the United Kingdom plenipotentiaries? ’ 

“There were afterwards messages from Lord Milner showing 
indirectly that his view was unchanged, one of them saying 
that ‘ severe pressure being put upon us from Paris’ made it im- 
possible that ratification could be held back after September 17. 
To this Sir Robert Borden replied, on August 4, that Parliament 
was ‘called for September 1, adding: ‘I can not emphasize too 
strongly the unfortunate results which would certainly ensue 
from ratification before the Canadian Parliament has hag an 
opportunity of considering the treaty.’ 

“ Happily there were delays on the part of the other powers, 
and the British Empire was among the first to ratify the treaty, 
thus avoiding what might have been an awkward situation. A 
similar difficulty, however, may arise at any time. In that 
event there is no question that the people of Canada would un- 
doubtedly be a solid unit for the position taken by Sir Robert 
Borden, namely, that in matters of peace or war which affect 
this country the decision must rest, not with the King or with 
the British cabinet, but with the Parliament of Canada.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, a few days ago I 
introduced into the Record a memorial addressed to my colleague 
[Mr. Ence] and myself asking us to oppose the league of nations 
in its present form. That memorial was signed by the chief 
justice of the supreme court, the justices of all of the three 
higher courts, the court of errors and appeals, the supreme court, 
and the circuit court, and by several thousand prominent citizens 
of the State of New Jersey, manufacturers, bankers, lawyers, all 
engaged in active pursuits in New Jersey. I now have, supple- 
mentary to that, several hundred names added to that me- 
morial, which I ask may be filed with the memorial presented 
by me a few days ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I ask permission to have inserted 
in the Record a resolution to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
city of Pittsburgh, Pa., relating to labor representation in the 
pending labor conference. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 
To the BOARD or DIRECTORS, 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh. 

GENTLEMEN: To your committee on manufacturing and min- 
ing has been submitted a communication received from Dr. Ver- 
non W. Peck, addressed to Mr. William M. Furey, vice president, 
calling attention to the general situation of the country, the 
personnel of the conference to be held in Washington in October, 
and the necessity for some protection of the interests of labor in 
general and the great mass of American people. 

Your committee has given this subject very serious thought, 
and now begs to submit for your consideration and action the 
following, namely: 


“Whereas the President has called a conference to be held at 
Washington on October 6 ‘ for the purpose of discussing the 
labor situation in the country and the possibility of formu- 
lating plans for the development of a new relationship be- 
tween capital and labor,’ and as this call states that ‘ there 
will be 22 representatives of the general public and an 
equivalent number of representatives of various bodies of 
organized employees’; and 
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“Whereas it is well known that the number of employees in this 
country who are not organized greatly exceed those who be- 
long to labor organizations, it seems to us unfair and unwise 
that labor representatives should be confined to those who 
are connected with such organizations; and 

“ Whereas we feel that the great body of workmen who are not 
affiliated with organized labor, who faithfully served the 
Nation in its time of need, should be recognized in such a 
gathering as is contemplated in the President’s call. Such 
men are in a position to consider the problems of the em- 
ployer from the standpoint of the actual worker rather than 
that of the organizer whe is not engaged in actual labor: 

“We therefore respectfully and earnestly protest against the 
constitution of this conference so far as labor is concerned, in- 
rcp as it does not fairly represent the labor of the United 

tates, 

“The importance of this is emphasized by our experience in 
this district during and since the late World War. No large 
industrial district in the Nation has such an enviable record of 
large production, freedom from strikes, and industrial unrest 
as the Pittsburgh district. This is to a large extent, we believe, 
due to the fact that perhaps in no similar district approaching 
it in size is there so small a proportion of workers identified 
with labor organizations. Notwithstanding this, in no similar 
district were the workmen better paid, better treated, or more 
prosperous. 

There is a very large number of intelligent, industrious, con- 
servative, and patriotic workmen all over the country who are 
capable of considering the questions which will come before such 
a conference in a broad, unselfish, and statesmanlike spirit, and 
who by their experience can materially aid in settling the ques- 
tions that now confront. us. 

“We suggest that if a definite number of delegates were al- 
lotted to certain districts or trades to represent the workmen 
affiliated with each other in these trades or in the manufacture 
of special products, but not included in any of the accredited 
labor unions or federations, an equitable selection could be made 
by a popular vote taken in each company or plant during work- 
ing hours, the final representatives being selected by these 
electors from among their own number.” $ 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURING AND MINING. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a few days ago the League to 
Enforce Peace, which is merely a branch of the English league 
which was organized in 1911 or 1912, sent out this telegram: 


Crisis at hand will determine whether America joins league of na- 
tions or forsakes allies and negotiates separate peace with Germany. 
Vote for any reservations may require resubmission and endanger treaty. 

ill you join 99 others in: giving $1,000 each to League to Enforce 
Peace, William H. Taft, President, for immedinte use in arousing the 
coun te demand prompt ratification in form that will not send treaty 
back for further negotiations and delay world pacification? Matter 


very urgent, 
Gronan W, WICKERSHAM, 
CLEVBLAND H. DODGE, 
Oscar S. Straus, 
Vance McCormick, 
HERBERT S. HOUSTON, 
Finance Committee, League to Enforce Peace. 


Mr. President, at the time that was sent out I stated publicly 
that this money would be used for the purpose of misleading 
and misrepresenting and corrupting public opinion; corrupting 
it by using money to deceive the people as to facts concerning 
this league. Since that time I have had ample proof of the 
fact that that is the way in which they have been utilizing this 


fund. 

I have in my hand an editorial from the St. Paul Dispatch of 
October 1, which is known to be an advocate of the league. It 
says; 

MUST HAVE MONEY TO BURN. 

The war chest of the League to Enforce Peace must be full to over- 
flowing when its Washington bureau feels justified in dipping into its 
funds to the extent of prepaying long-wire messages to the leading news- 

ers of the country vtilizing Senate debates for propegende purposes. 
Last nigh for example, the bureau forwarded to the Pioneer 88. 
tee A selected excerpt from the debate between Senators 

ITCHCOCK and Fali—a thousand-word narrative skillfully arranged to 
lay emphasis upon the defense of President Wilson by the administra- 
tion mouthpiece in the Senate and the arraignment of that body for its 
peny in disposing of the Versailles treaty. 

This rather clever piece of propaganda was not used by the’ Pioneer 
Press to replace the story from its own Washington bureau, which car- 
ried the Senate debate unemasculated and uncolored by treatment, We 
have no quarrel with the League to Enforce Peace. On the contrary, we 
find much with which to sympathize in its campaign to create sentiment 
for the treaty—with interpretative reservations, of course—and to 
secure the least possible delay in disposing of it. But that is not in- 
consistent with declining its propaga and witb wondering what must 
be the extent and source of its financial resources that permit an expendi- 
ture so generous. ‘The league must literally have money to burn. 


Mr. President, I have seen the arranged debates, or some of 
them, which have been sent out by the League to Enforce Peace 


to the press of the country, uncalled for by: the press, and paid 
for by the league, and no Senator reviewing those debates would 
contend for a moment that the man who arranged them did so 
with an honest intention of conveying to the country the true 
facts in regard to what is taking place here. 

I have not the slightest objection, Mr. President, to these 
men who can command their millions sending out their propa- 
ganda if they send it in accordance with any rule of decent 
observance of an honest intention: to convey the real facts to 
the American people: But I here upon the floor of the Senate 
take the opportunity of saying that this propaganda is talnted by 
a premeditated, deliberate dishonesty, and a clear purpose to 
mislead the American people. The men who are sending out 
these arranged and manipulated reports of debates intend to 
deceive the people of this country. I have had many letters, 
some from other publishers, complaining of the method which 
the league has employed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it would be quite interesting, 
though insignificant, to determine who is furnishing the money 
for propaganda upon both sides of this question. It is to be 
presumed that those who are furnishing the money for propa- 
ganda in favor of. the league of nations are Americans. I sus- 
pect maybe that if a full investigation were made it would be 
found that those who are furnishing the money for the an- 
tagonistic propaganda are a great many of them not Americans. 

As to whether or not some newspapers have published reports 
of debates in the Senate that did not contain the full debate, I 
am not prepared to say, but very frequently that does happen 
upon every great public question. A Republican paper in an 
ordinary tariff debate publishes that part of the debate which 
suits the Republican Party, and a Democratic paper publishes 
that part of it that suits the Democratic Party, and I suppose 
that course is being pursued now on both sides in connection with 
this new alignment of Senate forces, which is not partisan, but 
which is at least pro and anti. I suspect that if the Senator 
were to look with equal microscopic attention. at the reports 
that have gone to the papers which represent his side of this 
controversy he might find that they were, if not unfair, at least 
not full, too. I do not doubt that now and then any advocate 
of any cause is unfair, and that any opponent of any cause is 
also unfair, but this labored attempt to show that. there is an 
immense amount of money behind the league of nations and 
that there is no money behind this almost universal propaganda 
against it is weak and must fall by the board. 

Whence the money comes I neither know nor care. I do, 
however, admit that any American citizen has a right to con- 
tribute to the distribution of literature in: favor of any cause 
that he advocates or against any cause that he opposes. 

It would be quite interesting to know where the traveling 
expenses and railroad bills and hotel bills and printing bills 
of various gentlemen who have been opposing the league of 
nations have come from. I do not know and do not enre. If 
the argument which is sent through the mails is sound and 
correct and appeals to the reason of the American people, it 
does not make much difference to me how it happened to get 
there; and if the man who is making a speech has his ex- 
penses paid by Tom, Dick, or Harry, I do not care much for 
that either, provided he is expressing his honest opinion and is 
not bought; and I do not believe that charge could be made 
against either side. 

The Senator must remember that “people in glass houses, 
ought not to throw stones.” I expect that some of that part of 
the American public which is in favor of the league of nations is 
giving its time, its tongue, its energy, and its money to that cause, 
and that some of those, whether native or hyphenated, who 
are opposed to it, are giving their time, their tongue, and 
their money to oppose it. If there is any charge of corruption 
of any sort to be made by the Senator, the matter ought to be 
investigated by Congress, and he ought to introduce a resolution 
to investigate it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not complain that these 
men were sending out their literature. I simply stated that 
upon the statement of the paper, an advocate of the league, 
and upon other facts, they were manipulating the record here 
which they were sending out. I have seen some of the material 
in addition, which has been sent to me, which, I say, has been 
so arranged as to convey a false view. I have no objection 
at all to their sending out the full debate of the able Senator 
from Mississippi or any other Senator who is advocating the 
league, or any part of it—not in the least. 

The Senator says that those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones. I presume he had reference to the fact that 
the Senator from Idaho has been out over the country speak- 
ing against the league, and that, perhaps, somebody was paying 
his expenses. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not mean that personally; but there 
have heen a thousand of you out talking. 

Mr. BORAH. I beg to say that the Senator from Idaho has, 
with trivial exceptions—which I will be glad to furnish those 
interested—borne his own expenses. I wish I had more time 
and more money to spend in that way. I say again that it is 
not because men are out speaking for or against the league 
or because literature is sent out that I object. I object to a 
studied effort to misrepresent the issue. I know that resolu- 
tions have been introduced here purporting to come from an 
organization which was never adopted in the form in which 
it was presented here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That ought to be exposed. 

Mr. BORAH. I have exposed it once. I read the resolution 
here, and I read the statement of those who adopted it, which 
said that the resolution which they adopted was a condemna- 
tion of this league; that the resolution was sent to them by 
the League to Enforce Peace, and that was rejected; that they 
adopted another, which was a condemnation of the league, but 
it was sent here as an indorsement of the league. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I also received communications saying that 
certain resolutions coming from the Pacific slope, signed as com- 
ing from certain societies, and so forth, had never come from 
the societies and the societies had never held any meetings. I 
did not know whether the statements made to me were true or 
not; they came for the most part from people whom I did not 
know. It may be true that various resolutions against the 
league have come here signed by a certain society when there 
was no society meeting held. That merely makes it important 
that Senators should be careful to see that what they furnish 
to the Senate as food for thought shall be something which they 
themselyes believe to be thoroughly authentic; that is all. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this discussion brings up a prac- 
tice which some of the States have established which I think 
could be advantageously adopted by the Senate of the United 
States. Some of the States have a publicity pamphlet in which 
the proponents may set forth the claims which they think justify 
their attitude and in which the opponents, by properly authorized 
representation, may set forth what they think justifies the con- 
trary view. 

If we had a publicity pamphlet, where those in favor of the 
league could make their statements, with the opposing views in 
the same pamphlet, it could be economically distributed through- 
out the country, and in that way the citizens would have an 
authoritative view on both sides, instead of these partisan or 
partial views, each one sending out a view of his own, or per- 
mitting individuals who may have an interest, either patriotic 
or otherwise, to undertake to send out statements which are 
false on either side. 

I take this occasion to call the attention of the Senate to the 
advantages that would flow upon the establishment of a publicity 
pamphlet, where questions of this character might be economi- 
cally sent out to the country, with an authorized statement of the 
opposing views. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BECKHAM presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Richmond, Ky., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Jones bill, providing for the marking of cost and retail 
prices of all articles for sale, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PHELAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of San 
Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, and Piedmont, all in the State of 
California, praying for the ratification of the proposed icague of 
nations treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I present a resolution adopted by 63 mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 1807, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, of Graybull, Wyo., regarding the pro- 
posed league of nations, which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“We, the undersigned citizens of Greybull, Wyo., realizing the 
responsibilities of our citizenship regarding the great question 
embodied in the proposed league of nations; 

“That peace might be established for all time, and now being 
considered by the Senate of the United States; 

“We feel we would be derelict in our duty if we did not ex- 
press our disapproval of the report of the Foreign Relations 
Committee on this great question; 

“While we believe a few reservations might be desirable and 
meet with the approval of the American people, we can not but 
feel that 4 reservations and 40 amendments, as proposed by 
your committee, would so macerate that great document as 
to make it null and void; and 
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“We recognize in the American Federation of Labor the most 
effective organization opposed to Bolshevism in this country 
to-day, and we therefore especially protest against the proposed 
amendment by Senator Farr, of New Mexico, to eliminate the 
labor section from the league covenant. This amendment 
would be a repudiation of the recognized loyalty of organized 
labor during the war and could only have the effect of driving 
all labor into radicalism. 

“Resolution carried, 63 members. 

“ [SEAL] “ UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS g 

AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
L. L. BISSELL, President. 
“W. M. Rapter, Recording Secretary.” 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of Local Lodge No. 87, 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, of Horton, Kans., remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the so-called Cummins bill, provid- 
ing for private ownership and control of railroads, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dickinson 
County, Kans., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
league of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of Local Division No. 1, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Rutland, Vt., praying for the 
independence of Ireland, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3191) to provide for the national welfare by as- 
suring an adequate supply of sugar for the people of the United 
States for the year ending December 31, 1920, conserving the 
supply of sugar, and controlling the distribution thereof; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. KEYES: 

A bill (S. 3192) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
George W. Soule; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 8193) to authorize the Tennessee Bridge Co., 
a corporation chartered under the laws of the State of Tennessee, 
to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River near Loudon, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A pill (S. 3194) granting an increase of pension to Erastus A. 
Kelly; and 

A Sin (S. 3195) granting a pension to John Gentry (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3196) fixing the compensation of United States 
customs inspectors; and 

A bill (S. 3197) to amend an act entitled An act to provide 
for the lading or unlading of vessels at night, the preliminary 
entry of vessels, and for other purposes,” approved February 
13, 1911; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3198) granting an increase of pension to William S. 
Davidson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 3199) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
E. Gould; and 

A bill (S. 8200) granting an increase of pension to William 
F. Slack; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3201) fixing the salary of the district attorney for 
the eastern district of New York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3202) granting leave of absence to officers of the 
United States Coast Guard, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

AMENDMENT TO FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment propos- 
ing to appropriate $17,000,000 to carry out the provisions of the 
act approved March 12, 1914, relative to the location, construc- 
tion, and operation of railroads in the Territory of Alaska, as 
amended, including expenses incident to conducting hearings 
and examining estimates for appropriations in Alaska, etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the first deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


INCREASED PAY OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
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151) to provide additional compensation for employees of the 
Postal Service, and making an appropriation therefor. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceedled to consider the joint resolution, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads with an amendment to strike out all after the resolving 
Clause and insert a substitute. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the substitute. 

Mr, CALDER. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. Shall I do it now or at the end of 
the rending of the entire amendment? f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment had better be 
read first, 5 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
amendment of the committee, which is as follows: 


That because of the unusual conditions which now exist, the com- 

tion provided for in the act entitled An act making appropriations 

or the Post Ofice I rtment for the fiscal K ppe ending June 30, 1920,“ 

approved Februnry 28, 1919, the following classes of employees shall be 
increased as follows for such fiscal year: 

a) Postmasters at offices of the third class, assistant postmasters, 
and clerks, including special clerks, finance clerks, bookkeepers, and 
other employees of offices of the first and second class, letter carriers in 
the City Delivery Service, carriers in the village deliv ‘service, em- 
Ployees in Government-owned automobile service, supe officials, 
Pailway postal clerks, including substitutes, and the assistant agent aud 
¢lerks at the postal stamp agency, Dayton, Ohio, who receive compensa- 
tion at the rate per annum of— 

(1) $1,000, to be increased $240, 

(2) $1,100 or $1.200, to be increased $200. 

2) $1,800, $1,400, $1,500, or $1,600, to be increased 8150. 

14 } Not less than $1,700 nor more than $2,500, to be increased 8100. 

(b) Printers, mechanics, and skilled laborers who receive compensa- 
tion at the rate per annum of— 

(1) $1,140, to be increased $150. 

(2) $1,265, to be increased 8133. 

( $1,380, to be increased $70. 

tc) Watchmen, messengers, and laborers who receive compensation 
at the rate per annum of— 


(1) 
(d) Clerks at division headquarters of post-office inspecters who re- 
ceive compensation at the rate per annum of— 

(1) $1,035, to be in 5 


(2) $1,150, 

(3) $1,380, to be increased $70. 
4 1,540, to be increased $110 
{5 R 

(6) $1,950, to be increased $20. 


t2) 
fy 

two triweekly routes whose routes are— 
t 


1) Eleven miles or less in len to be inereased $75. 
6100 Over 11 miles and under 20 miles in length, to be increased 
00. 
(3) Over 20 miles and under 24 miles in length, to be increased 8150. 
(4) Twenty-four miles or over in length, to be (Increased $200. 
(g) Rural letter carriers on triweekly routes of— 
(1) Eleven miles or less in length, to be increased 5837.50. 
2) Over 11 miles and under es in length, to be increased $50. 
(3 Over 20 miles and under 24 miles in „ to be increased $75. 
4) Over 24 miles in } to be increased 8100. 
(h) Messengers at -stamp agency, Dayton, Ohio, who receive 


$840, to be increased $160. 
Postmasters at offices of the fourth cass to be increased by an 
gmonnt equal to 10 per cent of their present compensation. 

) Substitute, temporary, and auxiliary clerks at first and second 
class poe offices, and substitute, temporary, and auxiliary ietter car- 
riers in the City Delivery Service shall receive during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, in lieu of their present tion, a compen- 
gation of 60 cents per hour fur each hour of ‘ormed. 

Sec. 2. That increases in compensation herein provided shall, as to 
officers, employees, and substitute, temporary, and auxiliary employees 
in the Postal Service at the time of the passage of this act, be e ve 
as of July 1, 1919, or as of the date since that when such officers or 
CC 

ce e 5 
FT of more ‘than 2800 per annum during the 
oe 8 That no post office shall be advanced to the next higher class 
as a result of the increases in compensation of postmasters herein 

ided. 

hee. 4. That in order to provide for the increased compensation herein 
authorized, so much as !s necessary is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to supplement ‘the 
amounts appropriated for the various classes of employees herein men- 
tioned, in the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1920,” 
approved February 28, 1919. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, on yesterday I took the 
liberty to read a telegram from the postmaster of the city of 
Oleveland bearing on the conditions in that post office. I have 
similar telegrams from the postmasters of Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Toledo, Dayton, Youngstown, Akron, Canton, Springfield, 
Portsmouth, Zanesville, and a number of other of the smaller 
cities of Ohio which tell substantially the same story. It isa 
physical impossibility for the postmasters, clerks, and carriers 
to keep up the post-office system with that degree of efficiency 
which we all desire and which the publie deserves unless some 
attention is given to the welfare of these employees. The 
resignations alone from these several offices are sufficient to 


mire aT ee at the rate per annum 
09 f 


| more. 


cripple the service. I am not going to take the time to read 
these telegrams, but I am going to give some of the information 
which I have had my clerk ‘tabulate. 

In Akron ‘there were 26 resignations from the clerical force 
during the last year and 112 carriers. In Canton 5 regular 
elerks and 6 regular carriers resigned. In-Cincinnati 40 regular 
clerks, 11 substitute clerks, 5 regular carriers, and 3 substitute 
carriers resigned, In Cleveland 54 regular clerks, 425 temporary 
clerks, 59 regular carriers, and 481 temporary carriers resigned. 
In Columbus 28 regular clerks, 5 substitute clerks, 31 temporary 
clerks, 5 regular carriers, 11 substitute carriers, and 8 temporary 
carriers resigned. In Dayton there were 90 resignations out of 
230 employees; in Portsmouth 12 resiguntions out of a totul of 
82 employees; in Springfield resignations of 12 regular em- 
ployees and numerous ‘temporary employees; in Toledo resigna- 
tions of 40 regular employees, 24 substitutes, 121 temporaries, 
or 60 per cent of the total employees; in Youngstown resigna- 
tions of 20 regular clerks and 18 regular carriers; in Zanesville 
2 resignations, others too long ‘in service to aecept other em- 
ployment. The total resignations in these offices are 122 regular 
clerks, 16 substitute clerks, 456 temporary clerks, 69 regular car- 
riers, 14 substitute carriers, anil 484 temporary carriers, and 
nearly all of them because of the insufficient pay of these sery- 
ants of the public. 

I have before me an editorial in the Cleveland Press as to 
conditions as they exist in that city. I want to read just two 
or three short paragraphs from the editorial, because it con- 
firms the information which I have just given to the Senate: 


Scores of bags bursting with maii lie unopened for days at a time in 
the Cleveland post -office. This condition is common throughout the 
country. Newspapers traveling between Cincinnati and Cleveland, for 
Instance, arrive from 5 to 10 days late. 

Another paragraph: 


‘Low mapas and the difficulty of getting ahead have ‘caused many 
experien postal workers to seek other work and are keeping men 
from ‘entering the ‘post-office : 

At the civil serviee 

And I eall this matter especially to the attention of Senutors 
who are interested 


At the civil-service t-office examinations in Cleveland a ‘fortnight 
ago there were 28 applicants. Twelve hundred took the examination in 
November, 1916. 

That tells the story. The compensation is not sufficient to 
get live, wide-awake capable men into the service. The marvel 
to me is that there have not been more resignations. If I may 
state a little experience that I had in my own city just.a Tew 
months ago, I met one of our carriers at the foot of the elevator 
shaft in the building in which I have my office. He had an 
enormous pack of mail and I was curious enough to ask him 
how many pounds he had. He then had 95 pounds that he was 
carrying in his pack, and he said that sometimes he had even 
That is burden enough to kill a man, but the ‘postmaster 
is compelled ‘to weigh down ‘the carriers because he can not get 
additional carriers who are needed for the good of the service. 

In practically every branch of the public service -and every 
branch of private service in which the Government has been 
either directly or indirectly interested there have been enormous 
increases in pay. Strikes have ‘been ‘threatened in order to 
force these increases. The mail carriers and clerks have not 
struck, and ‘they ought not under any circumstances to strike. 


| But, on fhe other hand, the Congress of ‘the United States ought 


to be liberal enough with this class of employees so that they 
would not be tempted to strike. There are two sides to that 
proposition and two duties, one on the part of the employees and 
another on the part of Congress. 

Now, what shall these increases*be? And I shall take only 
a moment further. I sent out a number of telegrams to these 
different postmasters asking their suggestions as to what the 
increases should be, and I got very frank replies. Some of them 
made their estimate on a percentage basis, and those who thus 
expressed themselves said that the increase should be from 80 
to 35 per cent. Others of these postmasters made suggestions 
as to increases in lump sums, and they vary from $150 to $300 
and over, none of them below $150. 

As I understand the joint resolution, the Senate Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads has dealt somewhat more 
liberally with the employees than did the House. I am glad 
of that. I will very frankly say that in certain particulars if 
I had ‘been framing the bill, knowing the situation as I do in 
Ohio, I would have added somewhat te the increases which are 
proposed by the committee; but I shall accept the committee's 
judgment in that behalf because I understand in their judgment, 
all things considered, it is the best that can be done, 

Every man, woman, and child in the country is interested in 
maintaining the efficiency of this service. We can not get live, 
alert men unless we give them a living wage. I hope there 
will be little or no opposition to the preposed increase. 


‘ 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in support of the views 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and of the bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, I ask 
leave to print as a portion of my remarks a carefully prepared 
statement from the post-office clerks of the State of Wash- 
ington presented to the joint commission on postal salaries by 
Mr. J. H. Mitcham, of Spokane, Wash., a postal clerk himself, 
which makes a comparison that is enlightening in the considera- 
tion of this question, between the increases in the cost of living 
and the increases which have been made in the salaries of the 
postal employees. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Memorandum respectfully submitted by the -office clerks of the 
State of Washington by J. E. uitehom ot Spokane. 
To the JOINT COMMISSION ON POSTAL SALARIES: 

The purpose of this report is to show what the existing working 
conditions are at the present time in the first and second class post 
offices of the State of Washin on, and also to show what the increase 
in the cost of living has been in this State from 1913 to 1919, and the 
amount of Increase the clerks have received during the same time, 

The principal characteristic of the following is to establish a higher 
permanent salary classification for the sie da ees so that they can 
3 meet the increase in the cost of living. We also believe 
. s biting te J is the 8 
con 0 mpora 0 8 
3 office help and a out t he service. 


„ The salaries paid to th 
not sufficient to support them; and, 


responsibility would increase self-respect. co- 
operation between different divisions and- branches of the service which 
is sadly lacking at present. 

“OW; bave increased 107 per cent in four e oe March, 
1915,” according to a statement compiled by the New York State in- 
8 5 Business chronicle of the Pacifle Northwest, 

une 14, (as z 

The e wage increase of post-office clerks have been but 15.4 

per cent during the same time, 


In to the existing condition existing in the State of 3 
—— we wish to submit the following for your information, from Seatt 
Spokane: 
SEATTLE, 
Number of regular clerks, July 1, 1918....--..-.-__.. 253 
Number of regular clerks, July 1, — — 285 
Overtime clerks, July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, inclusive: 
n A EEA hours 10, 155 
D ee AA . 18, 603 
Ph AS —— E ENA 2,252 
Total PF Mul; 31, 010 
Ar c dt ee eter $15, 896. 66 
Equal to practically 18 men for 1 year at $1,000. 
Amount paid in addition to above: 
Temporary substitute clerks, July 1, 1918, to June 30, 
eT Lie St PRS S AES BS 80, 963. 70 
Regular substitute clerks, July 1, 1918, to June 30, 
Ig, d a es 20, 491. 10 
POS o anaie a napaa ky Aas AO 
Equal to 101 clerks at $1,000 per annum. 
SPOKANE: 
Number of regular clerks, July 1, 1918_~-..----.__.. ine- 92 
Number of regular clerks, July 1, 19192- maea maama 93 
Overtime regular clerks, July 1, 1918, to Jane 30, 1019, 
RDPNIOKIMATELY ð eit —% hours 


5. 133 
Amount paid $2, 294. 43 
Equal to 2 men for 1 year at $1,000. 


py stot substitute clerks, July 1, 1918, to 2 5 30, 


9, 726 
Amount on a irra ree ne ees pi tenes $5, 890, 40 


Taking these figures as a basis, it will be seen that if a higher per- 
manent classification salary is paid all concerned would be bene- 
fited thereby and would serve to bring them into more harmonious rela- 
tions with each other. 

From the evidence submitted to us in reference to the increase of 
the cost of living in the State of Washington, we conclude as follows: 

(a) A glance at the following statistics will show that there been 
an approximate increase of 102 per cent from January, 1913, to July, 
1919, for all commodities; 

Wholesale prices. 


[Issued by U. S. Department of Labor.] 


i916 | 1917 1018 | 1919 
18 147 205 220 
114 150 188 208 
110 161 209 231 
102 170 169 181 
15 183] 173] 172 

99106 136 160 
140 14 216 179 
105 128 188 233 
107 137 178 206 
110 150 185 202 


(b) According to the latest and most authentic advices and zepari 
that were recently received at this office from the Department of Labor, 
of Washington, D. C., and from the University of Washington, who 
have made a very thorough investigation of the increase of the cost 
of living, the State of Washington will show that since the year 1913 
the cost of foodstuffs has advanced 100 per cent. During the past 
ear alone food increased 14 per cent Since December, 1915, there 
as been an average increase of 120 per cent in the cost of wearing 


ese workers are compelled to work largely by artificial uent oes: 
ft ring oreover. 

Rietz to sickness and 
ties lit 


to the 
ty of preparing meals for the postal worker separately from the 

rest of the family. 
We would recommend that all the employees of the Postal Service 
who are required to work between the hours of 6 p. m a ‘ 


6 p. m. and 6 a, m. 

(d) House rent in the city of Seattle is now beyond the limits of 
the possible. There are practically no houses to rent, and the rent has 
increased to such an extent as to make it a matter 

In Spokane house rents have increased 30 . 
1918, to July 1, 1919, and have increased 20 per cent from . 5 
1919, to the present time, 1 a total increase of 50 per cent from 
sy , 1918, to September 15, 1919. 

e have pointed out to you briefly the materials that have soared 
higher, and we ask you to give us a higher permanent classi- 
fication that will enable us to live as American citizens and bring up 
our children under can standards of living. The fact is that 
82.500 a year will not permit an employee to save any money under the 
present cost of living. The University of Washington has scaled the 
matter down as fine as it can be done, and it allows $2,004.79 as the 

mum amount to support a ey of five. The Government de- 
mands of its employees a certain standard of living. Can the Govern- 
ment afford to nd of its employees those things when it does not 
provide sufficient wages to pay the cost? 

We therefore carn urge the fixing of a higher classification: 
such an award will bear the fruit of tranquil and efficient service and 
OT Mespecttuly suk retold 8 t-office clerks of the State of 

-= su -oee R ate o 
Washington, thegh J. H. Titenan. i of Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I believe that the merit 
of the amendment of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads to the joint resolution as passed by the House con- 
sists in a recognition of a greater need for an increase of the 
low classes of employees than those of the higher classes, a nicer 
discrimination, a more special gradation of the proposed in- 
creases with a consequent better adaptation to the respective 
needs of the different classes of the employees. For that reason 
I am glad to support the measure, and I am particularly glad 
to take this opportunity to express my compliments and my 
gratitude to the postal employees as a class for the manner in 
which they have conducted themselves and their organization 
during the critical times the country has been through in the 
last year or more. 

I say this particularly in view of the contrast that has ap- 
peared between the patriotic attitude of the postal employees 
as compared with the unpatriotic and dangerous attitude that 
has been taken by many other classes of employees as is shown 
by the epidemic of strikes from which the country has been 
and now is suffering. Those strikes were for the deliberate 
purpose of cutting off production, embarrassing production, and 
creating suffering, and have not been confined to peace times. 
Many of them were precipitated when the country was facing 
the crisis of a great war, in which its independence was at 
stake and of which those who are responsible’ for the the cessa- 
tion of essential industries caused by strikes seemed to be per- 
fectly indifferent to the outcome of the war and to the conse- 
quences upon the Nation. During all that time the postal em- 
ployees made no complaint; they redoubled their efforts under 
disadvantageous circumstances, inadequate force, and inade- 
quate facilities, and.they are deserving of the good will and 
favorable consideration of Congress and the country. 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President, I have conferred with tle men 
employed in the Post Office Department on many occasions and 
have directly heard the story of their difficult position in trying 
to live and support their families on the wages that have been 
granted by the Government. I am much pleased to see here 
to-day that there is no serious opposition to the joint resolution 
presented by the committee, which in a mensure meets their 
demands. 

T have been of the opinion since my knowledge of Washington 
became more intimate, that the public servants are, I may say, 
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not adequately compensated; that in no branch of the Govern- 
ment service are they adequately compensated, and that was 
before the pressure of the high cost of living made it almost a 
necessity for the Government as a measure of relief to give in- 
creased pay in the form of temporary bonuses to the public 
servants. 

Holding that position, I am very glad to support the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, it is my purpose to support the 
joint resolution. From my understanding of conditions I have 
thought that this class of employees and the third and fourth 
class postmasters are the poorest paid of any officials and em- 
ployees in the Government service. I understand, however, that 
an increase of $100 was allowed to these employees on July 1 
and that the old bonus of $200 allowed last year is continued 
into this year. This joint resolution will make an additional 
increase of whatever the percentage is, 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. KING. For information, I desire to ask, am I to under- 
stand that those who are to be the beneficiaries under this joint 
resolution will receive $150, or whatever amount is granted 
under this bill, and, in addition to that and their regular sala- 
ries, receive $100 and $200 more? 

Mr. KIRBY. I understand that in addition to their regular 
salary they received an increase of $100 on the Ist of July; 
that the old bonus of $200 of last year is still continued on their 
salaries; and that they also receive this additional increase 
over all that amount. 

Mr. KING. That will be $450 more. 

Mr. KIRBY. I do not know what the aggregate is. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will yield, I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee whether the understanding of 
the Senator from Arkansas is correct, that those who are to 
be the beneficiaries of this joint resolution get, first, the com- 
pensation which is allowed them by law; second, a $200 bonus; 
third, the $100 increase provided in some law heretofore passed 
and which became operative on the Ist of July of this year; and 
then the amount provided in this bill, which is not less than 
$150; so that would be, in addition to their salaries, $450 plus 
to every person in the Postal Service? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is 
confused with reference to what the employees now get in the 
Postal Service. 

Mr. KIRBY. The Senator from Utah does not state their 
compensation as I myself understand it to be. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No. I shall be very glad to answer the 
Senator’s question, if he will put it to me. 

Mr. KIRBY. I understand that on July 1 an increase of $100 
was granted to these employees; I understand, further, that the 
sum of $200, the bonus of last year, is still continued, which 
would be $300, in addition to whatever percentage is allowed 
by this bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is correct, except that not all of these 
employees received the $100 increase, because that was allowed 
only in connection with regular promotions; that was a part of 
their salary. 

Mr. KIRBY. That was my understanding. 

Now, Mr. President, to discuss this matter a little further 

Mr. POMERENE. Those promotions, as I understand, de- 
pended upon the length of service as well as upon the record of 
efficiency of the employees. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The promotions have embraced only a por- 
tion of the employees; there never has been any law providing 
that all clerks who have even served the same length of time 
should be promoted; those promoted have averaged from 60 to 
75 per cent of the number of employees, the selection to be 
made by the department for efficiency. Those promotions were 
suspended for one year. This year they have been restored, 
but still the employees are lacking one year’s promotion. We are 
taking the compensation which they are now receiving under 
the existing law and increasing it by the amount fixed in the 
joint resolution, provided that during the year no employee 
has received an increase in excess of $300. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, to discuss this matter a little 
further, I desire to say that when the shopmen’s strike was 
pending I received a letter on the subject from a bank cashier 
who lived in a substantial town in my State. He said, “I went 
down to discuss this strike with a car repairer at the junction 
here; I discovered that he had quit work when he was receiv- 
ing $3,600 a year—$300 a month.” I thought that must be a 
mistake; but that is what the bank cashier wrote me. He fur- 
ther said, “No man in our bank has ever received more than 
$2,000 a year salary whether he be president, cashier, or oc- 


eupied any other position. We live in the same town in which 
this other man lives, and the same high cost of living over- 
shadows us as it does the other man.” ‘Therefore the writer of 
the letter did not seem to have much sympathy for a strike 
under those conditions. 

Now, let us go a little further. The soldier has come back 
from service overseas, where he went to serve his country, daily 
risking his life that we here might live in safety. He got but 
$30 a month and his board. We have raised the salaries of all 
Government employees—first $120; last year, after the war was 
over, we made the increase $240 a year, and now it is proposed 
as to postal employees that they shall have this additional in- 
crease. I am not saying that it is wrong, but when the sol- 
diers come to us and say that they ought to have five or six 
months’ extra pay, amounting in all to about $150, shall we say 
“No.” Where is there any justice in that, under the conditions 
as they now exist, when the man who risked his life for his 
country got but $30 a month and has come home broke? We 
gave him but $60, and shall we say, That is the end of it with 
you”? Then the profiteer who had done well at home while 
the soldier was fighting for us all charged him about $46 for a 
$19 suit and left him another ground-floor start in life. 

There ought to be some equality in the treatment of Govern- 
ment employees and of those who served the Government in its 
time of need. I am going to support this bill, for probably it 
is necessary that what it proposes should be done. I do not 
think there are more resignations from the Postal Service, 
however, in any of the cities than there have been from other 
business of like kind; and probably such resignations are due 
to the shortage of labor and the consequent increased demand 
for workmen. I do not think these employees will be getting 
more than they are worth when this increase is granted to them; 
but when the time comes, I think the other proposition which I 
have stated in regard to the soldiers ought to be remembered. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, at the proper time I shall 
ask for the consideration of an amendment consisting of the 
insertion of the word “only,” after the word“ year,“ on line 
2 of page 3 of the joint resolution. 

I have no doubt the committee has considered this joint reso- 
lution very carefully, and of course that involves the considera- 
tion of the reasons for the proposed increase in salaries. They 
have, after mature deliberation, proposed an amendment which 
increases the annual expenditures of the Government by some- 
thing near $40,000,000. They know more than I do about the 
situation and the need for some readjustment of salaries and 
compensation of post-office employees; but I do not think that 
the members of the committee can be more observant than I of 
the general conditions applicable to this and all similar meas- 
ures which we can not ignore and which will persist regardless 
of remedial legislation of this sort. 

This is one of a series of progressive measures designed to 
enable the beneficiaries to overtake the high cost of living. It 
is a governmental experiment paralleling private experiments 
of similar character begun even before the war and still in 
operation. The theory is that when the high cost of living 
rises an increase in compensation will cure the difficulty by 
equalizing income and outgo. The fact is that these increases 
are not even palliatives of the evil. Their only effect is to ac- 
celerate further increases in all commodity prices. That has 
been recognized by organizations which on several occasions 
have demanded higher wages and received them. It has been 
conceded by the representatives of the railroad brotherhoods as 
being no palliative whatever but only as justifying—perhaps 
I should say as inevitably causing—a corresponding rise in the 
price of all commodities, and particularly those which are 
necessary to existence. 

This $40,000,000, for all the good that it will do those who re- 
ceive it, might just as well be taken to a crematory and thrown 
into the fire. This $40,000,000, Mr. President, will pass through 
the hands of those who receive the fund from the Government 
into the hands of those who supply them with their daily require- 
ments, and consequently it will be succeeded by other bills of 
similar character, designed for the same purpose, and which will 
be enacted only to have the same result. The spectacle of the 
kitten chasing its own tail can be understood. The kitten is 
exercising and enjoying itself, interfering with nobody but 
amusing all. The spectacle of the American Congress taking 
that interesting object lesson, however, as a precedent for legis- 
lation, at the cost of millions of dollars to the taxpayers of the 
United States, is deplorable. When the kitten catches its tail 
Uncle Sam will seize the little end of the difficulty and hold ix 
about as long. 

If the salaries of these officials were doubled they would get 
some immediate relief, because they would have for a few days a 
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fair start of old High Cost of Living, but as soon as he sat up and 
discovered the existence of this fund, just so soon would he 
take to his feet and win the race as easily as ever. 

We learn nothing, Mr. President, in matters of this kind, 
particularly where money is involyed. The Government pays it; 
we have plenty of it; so what is the difference? These em- 
ployees need relief, that I concede, but I assert that the only 
possible governmental remedy for the trouble—and that is an 
expensive one—is that which Great Britain adopted iong ago 
and which it is still pursuing. I refer, of course, to the pur- 
chase by the Government of large quantities of the necessary 
commodities and furnishing them to Government employees at 
rates within the amount of their compensation, charging the 
loss to general national account. It costs very much less than 
this sort of thing, because the Government, as a wholesale pur- 
chaser, can in some degree dictate its own prices, which will be 


less than those which the individual is charged; and, as a con- 


sequence, where there is a loss to the public it is minimized, 
while on the other hand the employee does get something sub- 
stantial. Here nobody benefits except the supply man. The 
employee finds, within a fortnight or so after his increase has 
been granted, that the balance between what he gets and what 
he pays out is just what it was before. 

Fundamentally it does not make any difference what a man’s 
wages are; the question is, What can he exchange them for? 
It goes without saying that if a man can get more of the com- 
modities of life for $5 than he can get for $15 his $5 wage is 
much more beneficial than his $15 wage and is a good deal more 
satisfactory. 

I baye discussed what I have assumed and believe to be the 
reason for enormously advancing prices not only in the United 
States but the world over. I do not believe that the causes 
which have been assigned on several occasions by some of us 
for this unsatisfactory condition can be successfully challenged, 
and I am very sure that legislation by the American Congress, 
except in so far as actual profiteering is concerned and can be 
detected, will not only prove disappointing, but will increase 
that public complaint which assumes that if we will only do so 
we can legislate anything into existence or out of existence; 
that we possess here a magic power, a sort of representative 
necromancy, through the manipulation of which all the ills of 
men can be cured and all those which are threatened can be 
prevented. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. The Senator understands, of course, in addition 
to what he has already stated, that this bill also relates back to 
the Ist of July? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes. We do not pass any special appro- 
priation bills now but that we arrange them as the old darky 
arranged his coon trap, so as to catch them “a-comin’ and 
a-gwine.” Of course, it is retroactive. That has been the atti- 
tude of labor in nearly all of the demands which it has made 
for increased wages in the past. It has its retroactive character, 
established by the Government during the war, but crystallized 
into a precedent, so that whatever change we make will in all 
probability be carried back sufficiently far in the past to satisfy 
temporarily the demands of those whose wants are the subject 
of consideration. 

I know that men and women are quitting the service for more 
lucrative employment. They will quit just the same, whether 
we pass this joint resolution or not. Just so long as the humbler 
forms of laber receive extraordinary compensation measured 
in dollars and cents, just so long will the salaried employee 
drop his job, whether it be a public or a private one, and take 
in exchange for it something which though harder carries in- 
creased compensation. That is human nature. School-teachers 
are leaving their schools in droves in different parts of the 
eountry. They are obeying the same lure, supplemented by the 
need for a larger income. If Senators think they can stop this 
exodus from the public service by the enactment of this meas- 
ure, I am satisfied that they will be disappointed. 

In one of the recent Sunday supplements I read a little inci- 
dent of a humorous character which well illustrates the situa- 
tion. It related to an engineer of accomplishments who applied 
for employment in response to an advertisement. The would- 
be employer said, We are not employing engineers. We want 
workmen,” He said, “I know it. I can not afford to work 
for you as an engineer, the pay is too small, but I want my 
$10 a day as an ordinary laborer, and I am applying in that 
capacity.” 

It is all very well, even in the religious world, for men to’ 
preach Christ, and Him cruciffed, at-$10 a week, when times 


are normal; but $10 2 day in private employment somewhere, 
no matter what the labor, is a good deal more attractive now, 
and I do not wonder that ministers of the gospel are said 
to be also following the general current and postponing sal- 
vation—which is now the only thing in the country said to be 
free—for a more propitious occasion, while taking advantage 
of the interesting conditions of the present time and getting 
enough to clothe the wife and feed the children. 

When these additions are made, the amount of compensation 
which these employees will be receiving is very much less than 
the lowest prevailing standard of wages for the humblest and 
hardest labor. It is an unnatural condition, and the only way 
in which we can meet it and keep these employees is to pay 
the employee more than he will get by working elsewhere. But 
when you do that you will have another bond issue, and a 
heavy one. 

So, Mr. President, I assert that however well intended this 
joint resolution may be, and however apparent the necessity 
for it, it will not accomplish the purpese intended, and as a 
consequence we shall either have to repeal it or, what is most 
improbable, stop this mad legislative effort to overtake the con- 
stantly increasing prices of everything in the world by legislat- 
ing constantly increasing amounts of compensation. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kinsy] complains of the 
Government's treatment of its soldiers. His argument: presup- 
poses that the life and career of a soldier is a matter of com- 
pensation. I am not surprised that that view obtains, in view 
of the pension history of the country, in view of the bids we 
are always making for the political power of the returned sol- 
dier when organized, for we placate his vote at the public ex- 
pense whenever the opportunity offers. But, Mr. President, the 
job of a soldier is one which imposes upon him the temporary 
exercise of the highest obligation of a citizen.. Of course, he is 
poorly paid. Frequently he is poorly protected. Theoretically 
the Government furnishes him every thing that he needs. But 
the returning soldier, Mr. President, after his discharge has no 
difficulty in securing employment in this country if he will take 
it, and most of them gladly do so. I have heard of instances 
where jobs were offered and refused for the assigned reason that 
not jobs but easy positions were desired. I have heard of others. 
that have been refused because their acceptance would remove 
the soldier from the excitements of city life and carry him into 
the country. But with aliens leaving the United States by the 
thousand every week, with strikes and lockouts the order of 
the day, with industries hungering for production and appre- 
ciating the need thereof, the soldier will do very much better 
and is doing very much better by going to work, either in his 
old occupation or in some better one, than by insisting upon 
bonuses from the Treasury of the United States, which can be 
paid only with revenues sadly needed for public administration. 

Six months’ pay, Mr. President, at $30 a month, is $180 per 
soldier. Multiply that by 4,000,000, and it totals three-quarters 
of a billion dollars. It must come from the pockets of the tax- 
payers, now sorely needed by a Government facing the cer- 
tainty of a huge deficiency at the end of the fiscal year. 

I do not know whether other Senators have my experience—I 
think they do—but I am getting seores of letters every week 
from taxpayers, men and women upon whose shoulders has 
been laid the greatest burden of personal taxation ever known in 
American: history, and equally the greatest ever known any- 
where else. They are naturally becoming restive. They should 
have done so long ago. About all the taxpayers are good for 
is to bleed them. If they do not like it, let them quit earning 
money or accurmlating property. There are not so many of 
them as there are those who want the pleasure of spending it, 
so we are not particularly concerned about them. ‘ 

But I am beginning to think they are waking up. I hope so. 
And when they do and focus public attention upon legislative 
blunders in finance and point to our prodigal extravagance and 
demand an accounting, they may collectively compose a political 
force of which we will take quite as respectful notice as we now 
pay to other elements of our population. 

Mr. President, I have no intention, I assure the Senator 
having charge of the joint resolution, of offering any obstruction 
to its final consideration. I felt bound to state my attitude con- 
cerning it, even at the risk of tedious reiteration. But I do 
think, Mr. President, that we should in no uncertain way limit 
this increased appropriation to the current fiscal year. The 
joint resolution does it, probably; I am not prepared to say that 
it does not; but I think the insertion of the world “ only ” on 
page 3, at the end of line 2, will make it impossible to consider - 
it hereafter as a precedent, or permit it to be used as a basis 
for increased permanent compensation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado offer that as an amendment? 
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Mr. THOMAS. If there is no other amendment before the | I was very glad, indeed, on yesterday to hear the statement of 


Senate, I will offer it as an amendment to the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, line 2, after the word“ year“ and 
before the colon, insert the word “ only,” so as to read: “ The 
following classes of employees shall be increased as follows for 
such fiscal year only.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will say to the Senator from Colorado 
that there is no question about that being the intent, and I 
believe it is effectuated by the wording. 

Mr. THOMAS. It may be. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But I have no objection to inserting the 
word “only.” . 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the 
Senate so as not to be able to get a vote by 2 o’clock, as I under- 
stand it is the desire of the chairman of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads to get a vote by that hour. I am 
very much in favor of the joint resolution, because I am sure 
that the increases which are provided for as a rule are all right. 
There may be some instances where there should have been a 
larger increase. I want to point out what I think are two of 
those instances, and I am going to propose amendments to take 
care of those two propositions. 

If the Senator from Michigan will bear with me, I notice 
on page 8 that it is provided that— 


Postmasters at offices of the third class, assistant postmasters, and 
clerks, including special clerks, finance clerks, bookkeepers, and other 
caren of offices of the first and second class, letter carriers in the 
City livery Service, carriers in the village delivery service. 


And so forth. 

But when the increases to be provided for the various em- 
ployees in these various branches are stated I note that the 
carriers in the village delivery service are omitted. Whether 
it was the intention of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads not to provide an increase for the carriers in the village 
delivery service I do not know; but it would seem to me that 
they ought to be provided for the same as others. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The committee intended to provide for 
them, and from the information which was obtained from the 
Post Office Department, and we relied on the information 
from that department as to the salaries which were being 
paid, we believed that all those people came within the $1,000 
class. However, I am going to propose an amendment, so that 
in subdivision 1 the increase shall cover those receiving $1,000 
or less, inserting the words “or less.” 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator proposes to amend the joint 
resolution on line 12, page 3, by making it read “ $1,000 or less, 
to be increased $240”? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is right. 

Mr. HARRISON: That is thoroughly agreeable to me, and 
will practically take care of the amendment I was going to 
offer to that phase of the joint resolution, but which I will not 
offer in view of what the Senator from Michigan said. My 
proposed amendment was as follows: 


Carriers in the village 8 § service to be increased $240: Pro- 
paea: That carriers serving half time shall receive one-half of such 
increase, 


I understand that there are a good many rural village car- 
riers who work only half time, and it would seem to me that 
they should not receive the whole $240. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator is absolutely correct about 
that, and my object in putting it in here, and also putting in 
another provision covering in express terms “ employees in the 
mail equipment shops,” in order that that matter may go to 
conference and that we may find out what are the exact facts. 

I have tried, as I said, to obtain full information from the 
department, but I shall offer that amendment, so that when 
the joint resolution goes to conference we can find out what 
the compensation is, because the committee wants to reach 
them all, 

Mr. HARRISON. I am sure of that. I shall not offer the 
amendment I had prepared, because the Senator’s amendment 
will take care of the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan offer that as an amendment now? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No, I am going to offer it. 
notice that I would. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that the Senator from Michi- 
gan intends to offer that amendment later. 

The theory of the joint resolution, I understand, is to grant 
a larger percentage of increase on the smaller salaries, and on 
the larger salaries a proportionate decrease in percentage. 
Carrying out that theory, I can not understand why the com- 
mittee increased fourth-class postmasters only 10 per cent. 


I simply gave 


the Senator from Michigan on a larger increase than 10 per 
cent to take care of fourth-class postmasters. I understand 
from what the Senator from Michigan said that he would not 
oppose a further increase to the fourth-class postmasters. A 
great many increases are larger than 10 per cent. Fourth-class 
postmasters get all the way from $200 up to $999; and to carry 
out the theory of the joint resolution, as I said before, the 
fourth-class postmasters should receive a larger percentage of 
increase than 10 per cent, 

There are, I know, a great many postmasters who are ap- 
pointed and hold the positions simply in order to bring trade, 
perhaps, to their places of business out in the country; but there 
are a great many other instances where postmasters have to 
provide a building, maintain a separate building, and furnish 
light and fuel, in order to give good service to the patrons of 
their particular post offices. It would seem to me that, where 
that is necessary, where the postmaster has to go to the 
expense of maintaining a separate building or a separate room, 
and of furnishing fuel and light, the Government ought to pay 
for that service. 

So I offer an amendment to the amendment, which I ask to 
have read. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secrerary. On page 5, line 11, of the committee amend- 
ment, strike out “10” and insert “15”; also strike out the 
period at the end of line 12, on page 5, and insert: 

And in all cases where the post office is kept in a room or building 
in which no other business is conducted they shall be allowed a reason- 
able sum, to be determined by the Postmaster General, and not to 
exceed $50 per quarter, to cover the cost of rent, fuel, and light. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the committee will adopt that 
amendment increasing the 10 per cent increase now provided 
to 15 per cent, and in those cases where a separate room or 
building is maintained that an additional amount shall be added 
to that, not exceeding in any quarter $50. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I realize that it would be 
impossible for me to thoroughly discuss this joint resolution on 
account of the shortness of the time. I want to say, however, 
that I believe the last amendment, offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi, should be amended and then adopted. I believe we 
should increase the amount from 15 per cent to at least 20 per 
cent. The salaries received by fourth-class postmasters are 
entirely inadequate, and unless we are to understand that the 
postmasters who receive these small salaries, who, of course, 
always live in the country, are to be discriminated against, the 
same as the farmers are being discriminated against whenever 
occasion arises, I think this provision should be increased to at 
least 20 per cent. 

I introduced a bill some months ago providing for a fixed 
salary for all these postmasters. -E realize it is difficult for any 
committee to agree on a bill that will suit every Member of 
this body. I realize that this is an improvement upon the 
present law. But I do not believe that the allowance made to 
the fourth-class postmaster is sufficient. I join with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi in asking the chairman of the committee 
to make this at least a 20 per cent increase in the salaries of 
fourth-class postmasters. I suppose it will be conceded that 
in the instances where the office is located in some place of 
business, where the postmaster has his business outside of the 
post-office business, these salaries may be adequate. But where 
it is necessary to rent a building, to heat it and light it, and to 
have some one there all the time we know that the salary is 
absolutely inadequate and the allowance ought to be increased. 

Mr. President, I had intended to say a word or two with 
reference to what the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THo sas] 
said a moment ago. I always listen with the greatest interest 
to what the Senator has to say. 

But I differ with him upon the question of allowing what 
may be called a bonus, if you please, of making some allow- 
ance to the returning soldiers of this country. I do not know 
that the soldiers are asking for it, but I am reliably informed, 
Mr. President, that during this war the number of millionaires 
increased from 7,000 to 30,000—that 23,000 people in these 
United States were made millionaires during the war. 

Mr. President, it is only fair to say that the people who 
unduly profited during the struggle should be -made to pay a 
tax, which would give to these men at least a small allowance. 
We might find hundreds, perhaps thousands, of the boys who 
would not be willing to receive this allowance, but we do know 
that there are thousands of them who need it, and no man will 
deny that they deserve it, 7 
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They are not coming to Congress and asking that this shall be 

done, they are not saying that they are going to strike if it is 
not done, but Congress ought to remember that these men went 
on the fields of battle to sacrifice their all for no pay whatever 
and in the defense of their own country. Congress, I believe, 
has a responsible duty to perform in dealing with these men, 
and should not deal with them in a niggardly way. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take further time, because I 
know the Senator fn charge of the joint resolution is anxious to 
dispose of the measure to-day. I hope that he will accept the 
amendment of 20 per cent to fourth-class postmasters and let it 
go to conference. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the Senator from North Dakota con- 
cluded? 

Mr. GRONNA. I was going to say something about another 
section, but if I should take the time to do so I realize that the 
joint resolution would go over, and so I shall content myself with 
simply asking that the question which I raised be given consid- 
eration. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, I should like to ask the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TowNseEnp], in charge of the joint resolution, whether he is 
entirely willing to have it go over until to-morrow without pro- 
ceeding with it further at this time? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I believe that the Senate is practically 
ready to vote on the question. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Utah 
[ Mr. Kine] stepped out of the Chamber, and informed me before 
he left that he desires to make some observations to the Senate 
upon the joint resolution. I told him I would inform the chair- 
man of the committee having the matter in charge of that fact, 
if the hour of 2 o’clock arrived before he returned to the Chamber, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. I not only know that the Senator from Utah 
IMr. KI Nd] desires to discuss the joint resolution, but I myself 
desire to make some remarks upon it for a few minutes; I do not 
know just how long. If the measure is to remain before the 
Senate, I should be pleased to proceed now. However, I have no 
objection whatever to its going over. If other Senators want to 
bring other business before the Senate at this time, I am per- 
fectly willing to postpone until to-morrow the few remarks I 
have to make. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have been led to believe 
that the joint resolution could be voted upon very soon—within 
half an hour. Of course, I realize if it is going to take more 
than that, if the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krnc], who is now 
absent, proposes to oppose it and take considerable time, that 
would of course encroach upon the regular order. I do think, 
however, that we ought to get a vote. May I inquire how much 
time the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] wishes to occupy? 

Mr. MYERS. I think from 10 to 15 minutes, possibly; per- 
haps a little longer. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Are there any other Senators here present 
who want to discuss the joint resolution? 

Mr. CALDER. I want to occupy about 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair observe that 
the joint resolution is the regular order. We do not pass at 
2 o'clock into any other order without the action of the Senate 
in that respect. 

Mr. MYERS. So far as I am concerned, I am willing to say 
what I have to say right now, if agreeable to other Senators. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I um quife sure that there 
will be prolonged debate upon the joint resolution, and I trust 
that the Senator from Michigan will be quite content that it may 
go over until to-morrow. With that understanding, I move thut 
the Senate proceed in open executive session to the considera- 
tion of the peace treaty with Germany. ? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have no doubt a majority of the Senate 
are opposed to that motion at this time, and that by a proper 
opposition we could defeat it. I do not care to take that atti- 
tude, however. In view of the fact that Senators seem to be 
insistent, and, as stated by the Presiding Officer, the joint resolu- 
tion has the right of way, though there is a majority in the 
Senate now in favor of finishing its consideration, I am willing, 
under the pressure that has been urged by certain Senators, 
that the joint resolution may go over until to-morrow morning. 
Then I shall move to take it up, and I shall hope to hold it before 
the Senate until we dispose of it, because it is an emergency 
measure and ought not to be postponed for the purpose of 
debate or something of that kind, when no vote is expected on 
any other question, 


Mr. FLETCHER. 


Will the Senator signify at what time he 
proposes to take it up. to-morrow? 


Mr. TOWNSEND, I propose to call it up to-morrow morn- 
ing at the conclusion of morning business, or at the first oppor- 
tunity when I can get the floor, as I did this morning. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is very important. 
we lose two hours every day 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think we are wasting time now in not 
going ahead and disposing of a measure which can be disposed 
of in a short time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator calls up the joint resolu- 
tion promptly at the close of morning business to-morrow, I 
think we can conclude it before 2 o'clock. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I shall do that. 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. WATSON. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the treaty 
With Germany in open executive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the con- 
sideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I very much regret that I 
was unable to conclude yesterday, and in order that I may 
conclude as speedily as possible to-day, I shall ask Senators 
to refrain from any interruption of my remarks; and I shall 
also ask unanimous consent to incorporate certain extracts 
from papers and treaties as a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


I believe 


Wednesday, October 8, 1919. 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I insert at this point a sum 
mary of the subjects which I shall discuss: 
1. Introduction—League of Nations Resolution, January, 14, 
1919. 

2. Is the Old Faith Dead? 
3. Washington’s Philosophy. 
4, A Fraudulent Scheme. 
5. Defects in the Covenant. 
6. Ratify this Treaty and Germany Triumphs. 
7. Treaty Condemned by Common Judgment of Mankind. 
8. British Masses Oppose Scheme, 
9. British Labor Party Demands Amendments, 

10. The Meaning of the War. 

11. Territories Which We Guarantee. 

12. British Rule in India. 

13. The African Problem. 

14. Dismemberment of China. 

15. Injustice to Korea, 

16. Treaty Imperils Missions. 

17. Conclusion—America Must Lead. 

Mr. President, on the 14th day of last January I offered a 
resolution which I ask to have read at this point by the Seere- 
tary as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Senate resolution 412, by Mr. FRANCE. 


Whereas on the 11th day of November, 1918, the President of the United 
States announced the signing of an armistice between the United 
States and the Central Powers, against which this Nation had been 
at war, the President at that time declaring, “ The war thus comes 
to an end”; and 

Whereas it has not as yet come to the knowledge of the Senate of the 
United ene 57 that peace negotiations have been entered into with the 
enemy; ani 

Whereas the keeping for any length of time of an American Army pan 
European soil is undesirable and a cause of vast expense and of deep 
anxiety to the American people; and 

Whereas profound unrest among the people of many nations and violent 
revolutions in several countries, which spirit of unrest and revolution 
are augmented by the hardships resulting from the maintenance of 
armies of occupation, and by that underproduction, throughout the 
world, of the necessities and commodities of life which has resulted 
from the long withholding of many millions of men from productive 
industry must be a cause for deep concern on the part of the several 
governments: Therefore be it 
Resolved, First. That the Senate, as part of the treaty-making power 

of the Government, does hereby consent to and most earnestly advise 

that, at the very earliest possible moment, negotiations be entered into 
with the enemy looking to the establishment of a ja peace, and that all 
subsidiary questions which might delay the establishment of such a just 
peace between the nations, without which peace national stability is 
everywhere endangered, may be postponed for a later discussion at an 
internationa! conference. 

Second. That the Senate, as part of the treaty-making power of the 

Government, does hereby consent to and most earnestly advise that at 

the earliest possible moment consistent with the safety of this Nation 

American troops be returned from Europe; and, further, that after the 

establishment of peace the President call upon the Governments of North 
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progress, and friendshi 
estern Continent; and, 


the nations to appoint delegates to another international to 
be held at some suitable time and place to discuss and consider plans 
for the promotion of justice, p: * p am and 
within the nations of world, such conference to cularly 

and consider plans for the removal, so far as may of the economic 
and social causes of war, and to this end partieularly give attention 
o— 

First. The congestion of population of some nations. 

Second, The pence ulation of other nations. 

Third. The unregu. competition between the more 1 and 
industrial countries for the raw products and trade of the less populous 
and agricultural ones. 

Fourth. The exploitation of the weaker and the less advanced by the 
stronger and more bighty organized nations. 

Fifth. A larger self-determination of peoples and nations. 

Sixth. The possibility of the cooperation of the more advanced nations, 
for the improvement of the conditions of the backward countries, pe 
ticularly tħose of Africa and parts of Asia, by the formulation of plans 
for the reclamation of waste lands, for the utilization of natural re- 
sources, including water. powers, for wise colonization, for education. 
epi she eee of civilization, in the interest of those countries an 
0 e world. 

Seventh. The best means for the wider and more rapid extension of 
education and civilization throughout the world, looking to the ultimate 
climination of national, racial, and re us antagonisms, 

Eighth. The establishment of co: tional republics or of goyern- 
ments of such uniformity throughout the world as would make for that 
national stability upon which could be based a permanent international 


or Tath, The elimination of all causes of national enmities and the 
establishment of friendship and justice between the nations, with a view 
to the ultimate establishment of a league of nations or world federation 
of republics, for the purpose of premoting the cause of progress and of 
peace throughout the earth, 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I presented this resolution 
because I believed that then, after our valiant and inyincible 
armies had carried our banners through battle on to vic- 
tory, winning for themselves and for the Republic immortal 
glory, after our national honor, so long compromised, had 
been vindicated, after our aims had been achieved, that the 
fathers and mothers of America desired and had a right to 
demand the return home of their heroic sons, and the termina- 
tion of the suspense, misery, and oppressive burdens of war. I 
was, moreover, fully persuaded that an undue prolongation of 
the status of war would threaten the stability of every nation of 
Europe and tend to undermine the structure of our western civ- 
ilization. I was convinced also that from a peace conference 
held in Europe, during a status of war, and dominated by the re- 
actionary ministers who represented governments and special 
interests, and not the peoples whose voices had been suppressed 
by despotic decrees and repressive statutes, there could come 
forth no international covenant dedicated to justice, to the eleva- 
tion, liberation, and self-determination of peoples, to progress, to 
peace, to the common welfare of mankind, such as would com- 
mend itself to the aspirations of an agonized world, new-awak- 
ened to a consciousness of its destiny, and with a quickened 
conscience as to its responsibility. 

The prolongation of the peace conference did, sirs, imperil 
the stability of all Enropean Governments, and from it has 
come to us a peace treaty which contains within it malignant 
hatred for the conquered foe, violence against the rights of 
many peoples, injustice not only to China, a friend and faith- 
ful ally, which stood by our side and faced the fires of war, but 
to our own Nation, and a reacticnary plan for a new armed 
coalition of nations, representing a small minority of the 
peoples of the earth, which armed coalition is designed to en- 
force the treaty provisions, perpetuate the wrongs which the 
treaty sanctions, arrogantly assert its power and authority 
over nonmember nations, and hold in subjection for all time 
not only the millions of helpless ones who have hitherto been 
the victims of oppression and exploitation, but those also who 
shall be betrayed into a surrender to this new tyrannical super- 
governmental power of a liberty dearly bought and long en- 
joyed. 

Sirs, if this has been a war of democracy against autocracy, 
if it has been a war for liberty, I sometimes question whether 
we have yet achieved either victory or peace. Peace is not 
here. This is the aftermath, and who shall say what the final 
harvest shall be from these fields plowed by shell, harrowed by 
shrapnel, and fertilized with the precious blood of those youth 
who but a few short months ago represented all that was best 
in man and in civilization? To-day on many fronts in Europe 
armies are joined in mortal combat, while starvation, pes- 
tilence, and outrage are taking as heavy a toll as reeking gun, 
bloody bayonet, and dripping sword. Bitter discontent, dis- 
trust, intolerance, despotism, hatred, brutality, massacre, riot, 
and revolution, and all the ancient greeds, lusts, and unholy 
ambitions of men and nations, unsated yet by this long four 
years’ feast of blood, menace the world with further dissolution. 
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The reactionaries stand trembling, pallid, and aghast at the 
wild furies which have come out of this Pandora’s box of war 
which has been opened. But, sirs, hope still remains within 
the box; and it is for this Senate, by sternly refusing any com- 
promise with that injustice which is the all-potent cause of 
war and revolution, to take hope out and send her forth on 
beneficent and healing wings to touch and comfort the souls of 
all those millions of the sons of men now bowed down in 
bondage, darkness, and despair. 

Sirs, the fathers with faith established a government in 
harmony with universal law, dedicated it to the everlasting 
principles of justice, and launched it down the swelling tides of 
time, to move on toward a divinely appointed destiny, and I 
can not believe that this Senate will now wreck her by the rati- 
fication of a treaty which surrenders her sovereignty and her 
liberty, alters the very purposes of her formation, by making 
her a subservient part of a supergovernment, devoted to aims 
alien to her own, and pledges her the very harbinger and cham- 
pion of freedom in the world to shed the blood of her sons to 
hold in hopeless slavery the subject peoples, whose souls long 
to be free from the clutch of the last great empires which shall 
ever be founded by subjugation and for exploitation. The gen- 
tlemen at Paris had not the faith and vision of our fathers, and 
so they miserably failed, and we have here a very travesty of 
justice in this treaty and in this plan so falsely named a league 
of nations. But, sirs, we must be charitable. The world was 
very sick while, those three venerable statesmen sat at Paris 
seeking to repartition it in accordance with the formule of the 
old and secret diplomacy. The world was sorely stricken, and 
yet they sought to soothe it with beatific platitudes, while with 
sinister determination by the blockade during the long armi- 
stice, with the cruel weapon of starvation, they murdered the 
emaciated children and wasting women of the fallen foe. The 
censored cables kept many a secret from the sovereign American 
people, but when that hideous, murderous policy is known here, 
there will be a storm of indignation against this treaty and 
against those responsible for it and for that policy. The heroic 
British troops knew of that policy of coercion by starvation and 
threatened mutiny in protest. The masses of London knew it, 
and on a Sunday last April they marched, 100,000 of them, to 
Hyde Park to demand an end to the inhuman blockade. Their 
protestations came from understanding hearts, for many in that 
vast throng bad known the pangs of hunger and the agony 
which claws and tears the hearts of parents who kneel in help- 
lessness beside the filthy pallet of rags and straw, to close the 
glazing, sightless eyes of a jaundiced, waxen, emaciated child, 
perishing for want of bread. - Sirs, those were malignant men 
who censored all our cables, but truth may not forever be sup- 
pressed, and when the millions of America, in cities, towns, and 
hamlets, all those who are devoted to our best ideals, all those 
who walk through peaceful country lanes, in the solemn Sab- 
bath stillness, to unpretentious sanctuaries, to pray in deep 
sincerity, as did their fathers, “ Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done,” shall know this awful story, when they shall see the 
pictures we have seen of wide-eyed, famishing, wondering chil- 
dren, whose cries and prayers for food eould not be answered 
because of the unspeakable cruelty of these cold-blooded min- 
isters, there will surely come a day of retribution. 

Shall we blame these venerable statesmen of a passing age, 
as they looked out over the mighty, seething, blazing cauldron 
of a world made molten in the fires of war, for seeking to pour 
the white-hot fluid into the molds made after the ancient fash- 
ion of the only patterns which they really knew? Shall we 
blame them if they sought to place this new and very beady 
wine of liberty into the old bottles of imperalistic form? 
Shall we reprimand these self-sufficient, amateurish surgeons 
of a world disordered and diseased if in their simple eagerness 
they sought to heal by covering with this new man-made, arti- 
ficial skin of the so-called league of nations the feculent, fester- 
ing, rotting ulcers of the world, wholly forgetting that before 
such sources of corruption could be cured the putrescent, pesti- 
lential sores must first be healed from beneath by the deep pene- 
tration of the purifying air and disinfecting sun of God’s eternal 
justice? 

IS THE OLD FAITH DEAD? 


Mr. President, is it possible that from our minds has faded 
the memory of our origin? Can it be that by this subtle, super- 
ficial, modern sophistry there has been uprooted and destroyed 
within our hearts that sacred inheritance of an exalted faith 
in our own peculiar national destiny? It has been intimated in 
this Senate Chamber, in the very city which bears his rever- 
enced and immortal name, that conditions have changed, and 
that the doctrines enunciated by Washington with reference to 
foreign affairs are no longer applicable. We are now asked to 
believe, since our indoctrination with this “ new freedom,” that 
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Washington was really quite provincial, very narrow, pitifully 
lacking in world vision, because, having achieved our American 
independence, he then advised what some are pleased to call a 
policy of selfish national isolation. We are now new advised 
that the matchless and prophetic words of his Farewell Address 
are out of date, because he warned “ against the insidious wiles 
of foreign influence,” against “ weaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe,” against “entangling our peace and pros- 
perity in the toils of European ambition,” against “implicating 
ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her 
polities, or the ordinary combinations and collusions of her 
friendships and enmities.” But, sirs, we would do well to re- 
member this, that if it be true that the political philosophy of 
Washington is both antiquated and like tarnishing tinsel faise; 
if there be no fundamental and unchangeable principles in ac- 
cordance with which we may in such a desperate hour as this 
shape, with assurance of success, our temporary policies, then, 
indeed, is all lost. All is vanity, and 

She comes, she comes: The sable throne behold! 

Of night primeval and of chaos old; 

Thus at her fell approach and secret might, 

Art after art goes out, and all is night. 

See skulking truth, to her old cavern fled, 

Mountains of casuistry heaped o’er her head ; 

Philosophy that leaned on Heaven before, 

Shrinks to ber second cause and is no more. 

Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 

And unawares morality expires. 

No public flame, nor private, dares to shine, 

Nor human spark is left, nor pimpe divine. 

101 big | dread empire, chaos, restored. 

Light dies before thy uncreating word ; 

Thy hand, great anarch, lets the curtain fall, 

And universal darkness buries all. 

As we consider to what vast, limitless, and pathless wastes 
we have drifted, as we behold skies dark with clouds and storm, 
as we hear throughout the world the ever-increasing ominous 
roar and reverberation of revolution, it would be well for all 
charged with responsibility—and that means every American— 
for the safety of the great Republic, caught in the cross currents 
and troughs of a perilous sea, to turn once more to the faith of 
the fathers, to read again those words written in days of clearer 
inspiration, to examine again with scrupulous care that mighty 
chart of all our liberties, the Constitution, by which they did, 
and we and our sons must, guide this Nation safe past those 
destructive shoals of ignorant materialism, sophistry, and insin- 
cere demagoguery upon which have perished the ancient empires 
and republics of the world. 

WASHINGTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 

Was Washington, after all, only a shrewd utilitarian in his 
enunciated foreign policy, cautiously advising “safety first” 
and placing peace above national righteousness and honor? 
Was he actuated by purely materialistic motives? Was he but 
a dull churl, who could not catch a wider vision of the destiny 
of the world, or was he too weak and cowardly to follow where 
he saw? Which would they have us believe? The political 
philosophy of Washington seems to be but little understood, 
and during recent weeks men have advocated wrapping his 
teachings in the great winding sheet of oblivion and burying 
them with the bones and ashes of the ancient heresies, because 
they suy he advocated the doctrine of national isolation. I do 
not understand him or the fathers thus. We must read the 
context, study deeply his words as well as those of his con- 
temporaries, catch his faith, perceive his love for mankind, 
and ponder the inspiring story of his life of selfless service if 
we would have a true comprehension of the profound and benev- 
olent philosophy from which there sprang those admonitions 
and that most wise advice as to future national policies. 

If I understand Washington aright, he was not an advocate 
of narrow and selfish isolation. He would not have opposed 
plans for international cooperation in harmony with the prin- 
ciples upon which this Republic was founded. That he was 
opposed to entangling alliances designed to further selfish and 
sinister ends does not prove that a true league of all the na- 
tions for purposes in line with those for which this Government 
was founded would have met with his condemnation. The true 
test of a league of nations measured by his lofty moral standards 
is: Is it a league of all the nations founded on justice, liberty, 
and the common welfare, and designed to further the interests 
of humanity; or is it an entangling alliance based o2 force, 
tyranny, and injustice to further the interests of a privileged 
few? By that acid test this so-called league of nations is con- 
demned. 

Let me now briefly state Washington's political creed, which 
we are now asked to repudiate, in words taken from his first 
inaugural and his Farewell Address, 

He believed in and made “fervent supplications to that Al- 
mighty Being who rules over the universe—who presides in the 
councils of nations—that His benediction may consecrate to the 
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liberties and happiness of the people of the United States a gov- 
ernment instituted by themselves for these essential purposes.” 
He held “that the propitious smiles of Heaven can neyer be 
expected on a nation that disregards the eternal rules of order 
and right which Heaven itself has ordained,” and that “ the 
preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny of the 
republican model of government are justly considered as deeply, 
perhaps as finally staked on the experiment intrusted to the 
hands of the American people.” He went to his grave with 
“unceasing wishes that your union and brotherly affection may 
be perpetual; that the free Constitution which is the work of 
your hands may be sacredly maintained; that its administra- 
tion, in every department, may be stamped with wisdom and 
virtue; that in fine the happiness of the people of these States, 
under the auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so care- 
ful a preservation and so prudent a use of this blessing as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommending it to the applause, 
the affection, and the adoption of every nation which is yet 
stranger to it.“ This was his philosophy. Shall we abandon it? 

Profoundly reverencing the God of nations, holding“ these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, that to secure these rights governments are in- 
situated among them, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed,” the fathers constituted a government de- 
voted to the achievement of these aims, “to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity,” _ 
and their souls were inspired with the faith that by the example 
and through the instrumentality of a government so estab- 
lished the institutions of ordered liberty would be extended 
in ever-widening circles, through the centuries, to carry at 
last their unspeakable blessings to the remotest shores and 
the most distant islands of the sea where dwell the sons of 
men. ‘These purposes were also to guide and to control our 
foreign policy, for Washington said, “It will be worthy of a 
free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to 
give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of 
a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence.” 

I can find no support for the contention that the fathers, 
particularly Washington, Hamilton, and Madison, placed any 
narrow limitation upon the extent of the sphere which might 
be embraced in governmental organization, or that they taught 
any doctrine of national isolation. On the contrary, they 
most clearly perceived that the principle of federation, with the 
careful maintenance of the nice adjustment and proper balance 
between the rights of self-determination of the parts and the 
surrender by a reasonable delegation of powers by the parts 
for the safe unification into the whole, would lend itself to 
most wide application and indefinite expansion. Washington 
asked, “Is there a doubt whether a common government can 
embrace so large a sphere? Let experience solve it. We are 
authorized to hope that a proper organization of the whole 
with the auxiliary agency of governments for the respective 
subdivisions will afford a happy issue of the experiment. Tis 
well worth a fair trial and full experiment.” This question 
as to the extent of territory which might be embraced by a 
republican form of government is fully discussed in the Fed- 
eralist, particularly by Madison. (No. XIV, Extent of the coun- 
try no objection to the Union.) He says: 

The crror which limits — ergs ae government to a narrow district 
has been unfolded and refnted in preceding papers I remark here 
only that it seems to owe its rise and prevalence 8 to the con- 
founding of a republic with a democracy, and applying to the former 
reasonings drawn from the nature of the latter. The true distinc- 
tion between these forms was also adverted to on a former occasion, 
It is that in a democracy the people meet and exercise the govern- 
ment in person; in a republic they assemble and administer it by 
their representatives and agents. A democracy, consequently, will 
1 to a small spot. A republic may be extended over a large 
region. 

And again, referring to the principle of republican federations, 
he states: 

If Europe has the merit of discovering this great mechanical power in 
government by the simple agency of which the will of the largest politi- 
cal body may be concen and its force directed to any object which 
the public requires, America can claim the merit of making the dis- 
covery the basis of unmixed and extensive republics, 

And again: 

As the natural limit of a democracy is that distance from the central 
point which will just permit the most remote citizens to assemble as 
often as their public functions demand, and will include no greater 
number than can join in those functions, so the natural limit of a re- 
public is that distance from the center which will barely allow the 
representatives of the people to meet as often as may be necessary for 
the administration of public affairs. 

And again: 


But why is the experiment of an extended republic to be rejected 
merely because it may comprise what is new? Is it not the glory of the 
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The experiment, sirs, has been successful. The wisdom of the 
fathers has been demonstrated, for its has been, beyond ques- 
tion, proven that such a Federal Government as ours operates 
across our continent as effectively as it functioned along their 
coast. Who will maintain that a federation such as ours might 
not be extended to embrace this hemisphere? Bismarck ap- 
plied the principle invoked by the fathers, modifying the appli- 
cation of it to suit his ends and to meet special conditions, and 
from discordant and belligerent states, speaking diverse dialects, 
he builded a single powerful empire. Her ablest statesmen have 
urged the application of this principle of republican federation 
to all the wide-extended and diverse parts within the British 
Empire, but the reactionaries, blinding themselves to the teach- 
ings of history and refusing to look forward to the inevitable 
consequences, have resisted all such benevolent and enlightened 
plans. Was John Quincy Adams speaking idle words at Ply- 
mouth, on December 22, 1802, when he said: 

Westward the star of empire takes its way. 

Let us unite in ardent supplication to the Founder of Nations and 
the Builder of Worlds, that what then was prophecy may continue 
unfolding into history—that the dearest ho of human race may 


not be extinguished in disappointment, and that the last may prove the 
noblest em of time. 


It would ill become us here, where by the wise application of 
the principle of federation we have founded a mighty empire of 
sovereign states, to deny the possibility of the extension of 
these principles to secure international cooperation for the lib- 
eration and elevation of all men everywhere. It was not be- 
cause he believed in selfish isolation, it was not because he 
desired to confine to a narrow sphere the application of this 
principle, that Washington warned against foreign alliances. It 
was, rather, because he clearly perceived the fact which we 
must now recognize that while this Nation might from time to 
time alter its temporary policies from reasons of expendiency 
it could not abandon its principles or depart either in its for- 
eign or domestic activities from those exalted purposes to which 
it had been dedicated without complete self-destruction. He 
warned us that we must not form permanent alliances with 
Europe because her interests and her purposes were alien to our 
own. He who votes to make this Government a part of an 
international government or a constituent member of a super- 
government not devoted to the identical purposes and clearly 
expressed aims of our Constitution has cast a vote to destroy 
his country. Sirs, to forsake these principles and purposes or 
to compromise with policies which violate them by the adop- 
tion of this treaty would be, in my judgment, nothing less than 
treason of the most perfidious brand. To do so would be trea- 
son, because it would be betraying all that is best, the very 
soul and spirit of our institutions. It would be most perfidious 
beeause it would be accomplishing the end with a fraudulent 
document which is not what it purports to be and which is de- 
signed to entice men by an appeal to their highest motives to 
commit an unspeakable wrong. 

It would be no superhuman task to establish in time coopera- 
tion between the nations of the earth in accordance with the 
well-known principles of federation, but nothing in that direction 
can be achieved if these fundamental rules are disregarded: 

First. The purposes of the federation must be those an- 
nounced in our own Constitution—the promotion of justice, lib- 
erty, and the common welfare. 

Second. There must be a universal and equitable application 
of the principle of self-determination within such federation. 

Third. There must be just methods for the representation of 
the nations in the government to which there is to be a delega- 
tion of powers. 

Fourth. There must be no elimination of, or discrimination 
against, nations desiring membership. 

Fifth. The government to which there is to be a delegation of 
powers must be subject and easily responsive to popular control. 

Sixth. The constituent nations must themselves all have forms 
of government responsive to popular control. 

Seventh. There must be three perpetually independent coor- 
dinate branches—legisiative, executive, and judicial—in the gov- 
ernment to which there is to be a delegation of powers. 

Eighth. There must be clear provisions for amendment and 
for judicial interpretation. 

While it must be apparent that at the present time the 
conditions in the world are not favorable to the formation of 
such an international federation, yet the first stages in the 


establishment of voluntary international cooperation might now 
well be undertaken. It must be recognized, however, that these 
well-known principles may not be disregarded in the organiza- 
tion of international government if we are to hope for success, 
and further that almost every one of them is flagrantly violated 
in this crude document which has been submitted to us after 
it had been drawn by Englishmen. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRANCE. The English reactionary leaders are not only 
notoriously ignorant of but obstinately opposed to the principles 
of republican federal government, because this form is inconsist- 
ent with the aristocratic, imperial, and colonial system, as it 
has existed for so many years to the enrichment of the upper 
classes of England. This document breathes not the free spirit 
of the fathers who laid the foundation of this Republic but the 
spirit of those same aristocratic Englishmen whom the fathers 
opposed because the fathers could not consent to the enslave- 
ment of mankind to selfish greed. 

I now yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I sought to interrupt the 
Senator a moment ago, when he was speaking of the necessary 
provisions for judicial interpretation, to ask if, under the con- 
templated covenant, the body which sought to act or acted under 
its terms would not also be the sole judge of the legality of its 
action under the covenant? 

Mr. FRANCE. That is true. That body, the council, would 
exercise legislative, executive, and judicial powers, and the 
fathers well understood the very essence of despotism to be a 
consolidation of legislative, executive, and judicial powers in 
one man or body, and this council, which is proposed, would 
have all of the very nature of despotism within it. 

A FRAUDULENT SCHEME, 


Mr. President, I venture to say that but relatively few men 
in the United States have carefully studied the league of na- ` 
tions scheme, but as more do so and as it becomes better un- 
derstood its fraudulent and dangerous character becomes more 
and more apparent. It is represented to be, and by many here 
apparently believed to be, a covenant for the establishment of 
a society of all the nations for the preservation of the peace 
and security of the world. It, in reality, creates a new armed 
coalition participated in by a few nations representing à small 
minority of the peoples of the earth. It will be dominated by 
the imperialistic nations—Great Britain, Japan, and France— 
and its principal objects are to guarantee the territorial in- 
tegrity of these Empires; to make safe the spoils of war; to 
preserve the status quo with its cruel system of colonial expan- 
sion and human exploitation; to force, by a war after the war, 
the Germans to fulfill the drastic, oppressive, and really impos- 
sible provisions of the treaty; in short, to form a supergovern- 
ment to be controlled by a group of nine men who purpose, by 
their schemes, to defeat the rising hopes of millions of men for 
emancipation from unfavorable conditions and liberation from 
foreign control. 

Sirs, the world is laughing at us for our serious consideration 
of this monstrous scheme. This treaty, in which we would com- 
promise with injustice, is so deceptive as to have the appearance 
of being a part of a huge confidence game. By its submission 
the world tragedy partakes of the melodrama. It is not strange 
that bitter laughter should have greeted the appearance of this 
scheme in the House of Commons. The Right Hon. David 
Lloyd-George, M. P., first lord of his treasury and prime minis- 
ter of His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions Beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India, might well often chuckle by his fire- 
side as we sit here in solemn deliberation upon whether or not 
we shall ratify a solemn contract by which, for no consideration 
in return, we irrevocably pledge the blood of American youth 
to fight for the preservation of all of His Majesty’s vast do- 
minions and for the perpetuation of a system by which the 
English dukes and lords grow fat upon the spoils taken from 
the toiling and impoverished millions of that Empire, to whom 
the determination of their own destiny has been denied. It is 
scarcely to be marveled at that His Majesty should have con- 
ferred upon this canny and too clever politician and diplomat 
the Order of Merit. 

[From the New York Sun, Aug. 7, 1919.] 
LLOYD-GEORGE IS HONORED BY KING—-CONFERS ORDER OF MERIT FOR 
SERVICES IN WAR. 
Loxpox, August 6. 

King George to-day conferred upon Premier David Lloxd-George the 

oe of Merit as a sign of his appreciation of Lloyd-George’s war 


ces. 
In a letter to the premier, dated Buckingham Palace, August 6, an- 
nouneing the award, the King says: f 
“My Dran Prime MINISTER: Honors and rewards to the officers of 


the army, navy, and air force having been submitted to Parliament, I 
feel that my people will share with me regret that it is not possible to 
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‘express the nation’s teful recognition of the persistent. services ren- 
ered by the prime ister both in carrying the war on to a victorious 
end and in securing ap honorable peace. ‘Tu rectify somewhat this 


omission and personally to mark my h appreciation of these services 
it gives me great pleasure to confer upon you the Order of Merit. 
“Belicve me, yours, very sincercly, 
“Gronor R. L” 


King George could scarcely do less, and even a hundred thou- 


sand pounds and an earldom would not be too much for such a a 


‘Service, 
DEFECTS IN THE COVENANT. 
J can not discuss all of the defects of this league of nations 
scheme, which is both organically unsound and-ethically inde- 
fensible, but I desire to recapitulate, without extended com- 


ment, some of the most serious defects which have already | 


been fully discussed by others. 


of it to the securing of justice, liberty, and the common welfare, 

2. It is a close coalition, which exercises the power to exclude 
nations, 

3. This coalition arregantly assumes to dictate to and control 
nonmember nations. 

4. There is created a despotic oligarchic supergoverument 
not subject to popular control. 

. 5. There is no provision guaranteeing the right of with- 
drawal, this only being possible by unanimous consent. 

6. There is no controlling and directing power residing in 
the popular assembly, which is in reality the league. 

7. The chief powers ure lodged with the small body, the coun- 
cil, which can exercise them «arbitrarily at will and without 
eontroL 

S. The interrelations of assembly and council are not defined, 
but certainly there is no contre! of the council by the assembly. 

9. There ts no provision for open sessions of the council. 

10. There is no mention of a quornm, and four out of nine 
of the council might meet and take any action. 

11. Rach member of the council would have vested in him 
incredible power to commit his country to obligations of war 
ør peace, and such member need not be chosen by the people. 

12. Clauses dealing with armament production are weak and 
ineffective; the permitting of the taking into consideration by 
the council of geographical situations in deciding armaments, 
leaving the way open to competition in armaments. 

13. Members of the league “undcrtake to respect and pre- 
serve the territorial integrity” of the various nations without 
regard to the question of justice. 

14. We surrender our rights to settle by peaceable methods 
vur own disputes with other nations. 

15. There are no adequate safeguards against war. 

16. There is no distinction inade between offensive and de- 
fensive war, and a member nation could not defend by force its 
territory from invasion. 

17. There is no clear defiuition of what ure international and 
what domestic questions. 

18. The provisions fer making amendments are very obscure, 
a fatal defect, in view of the crudeness of the whole document. 

19. There is no definite time fixed after which peoples held 
as mandatories shall be free. 

20. Members reserve the right te exclude nonmembers from 
trade with mandatory colonies. 

21. We shall be expected to assume control over Armenia, 
Turkey, and the most turbulent portions of Europe, this mean- 
ing continued war. 

22. A single member of thé council could prevent our mak- 
ing a treaty with another nation which it was to our interest 
to make. 

28. The Monroe doctrine is not safeguarded. 

24. It is not a true league of nations, and members are not 
given the same powers and proportionate representation. 

25. It is a coalition seeking to achieve selfish competitive 
ends by the compelling power of force, rather than a league of 
cooperating nations seeking to secure worthy aims by the 
persuasive power of justice. 

I believe also there is ne constitutional grant which gives 
to the Federal Government authority to delegate to our mem- 
ber of the council of the league such vast prerogatives and 
powers as he would exercise. 

A most excellent monograph entitled “What Every American 
Should Know About the League of Nations,” by William George 
Jordan, concisely and ably discusses some of these and other 
vital objections to the league, and I would ask to have that 
monograph printed as part of my remarks but for the fact 
that it has already been printed in the Coxcressionat RECORD 
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of August 7, 1919, at the request of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr, BBANDEGEE], to which Recorp I would refer those 
desiring to read the monograph. 

RATIFY TREATY AND GERMANY TRIUMPHS. 


Sirs, the recommendation of this treaty, with its league of 


nations scheme, is the logical culmination of a foreign policy 


of almost unbelievable stupidity, and if we should place onr 


| hands to its ratification we would, in my judgment, make Ger- 


many triumphant and prepare the way for a greater and per- 
haps a final world disaster. We would be setting the mighty 
stage of the world for that ultimate bloody tragedy, a war be- 


| tween the East and the West, which might culminate in the 
| subjugation of the occidental by the oriental civilization. Many 


thoughtful men were disturbed when they perceived that Ger- 
many was planning a Mittel Europa and considered it a grave 
menace when she sought to drive her railway down to Bagdad 
to find an outlet at Basra on the confluence of the ancient Tigris 


and Euphrates near the Persian Gulf. They trembled because 
1. There is no declaration of human rights and no dedication | 


it seemed to portend a movement toward the fulfillment of her 
dream of universal empire. It was a narrew and perilous path 
across Bulgaria, Turkey in Europe, and Asia Minor, between 


| the Mediterranean and Black Seas, to the desert sands of the 


Arabian Peninsula between the Euphrates and the Persian 
Gulf castward and the Red Sea on che west, but it was, with all 
its perils to Germany, the path of lesser resistance. It was most 
perilous because the French were anxious, Great Britain was 
deeply concerned, while the giant Russian Empire on the east, 
holding Central Asia and Turkestan, covetous to control every 
shore of the Black Sea and Constantinople, watched with un- 
resting, envious eyes Germany's every Movement, couched ready” 
to spring at any moment. It had been a keen contest and a 
long one—that between European diplomats tor the control of 
the Near /ast—and the clash came at last with an assassination 
in Serbia and thën followed the world calamity. But, sirs, what 
were those small opportunities and plans of Germany as she, 
surrounded by hostile powers, cautiously sought to push her 
way southeastward, compared with the vast possibilities of 
greater dominion which will lie extended before her after the 
ratification of this treaty? This new-armed coalition which we 
plan will sct up a new balance of power, but will Germany be 
weakened or can she by it be isolated? 

Does the new international scheme substitute true interna- 
tional cooperation for the common welfare for international 
competition for selfish and imperialistic aims? This plan surely 
preserves the old order of competition in armaments, in military 
power, in the extending of spheres of influence, in plans for a 
greater domain. How will Germany be placed in this new com- 
petition? Will there be no opportunity for her diplomacy and for 
the secret machinations of those who were her military over- 
lords? Why, sirs, this treaty gives her unparalleled opportunity, 
avhich it is hardly conceivable that she will not embrace. 

In the first place, we play into the hands of her former mili- 
tary masters by making with her people the very Kind of peace 
these military lords warned them we would impose—a peace 
which humiliates, enslaves. and places burdens upon the masses 
of the people almost too heavy to be borne, and then by the six 
months’ starvation of her women and children during the armi- 
stice we put a more bitter hatred, the very iron into the souls 
of her men which makes them fit material to be forged into a 
mighty weapon by these military masters. Of Russia, on the 
east, once her mighty competitor and adversary, we have by our 
incompetence and folly made an enemy, and she, by her wiles, 
has made a friend. Having. because of ignorance and prejudice, 
alienated from the Allies the great Russian peoples, we now, 
as if that were not enough, despoil China to enrich Japan, and 
turn deaf ears to the cries of helpless Korea, craving justice and 
ambitious for that very liberty which our own missionaries have 
taught her to Jove, while through Russia, China. Korea. and 
through Tibet and friendly Turkey in Asia the way is open for 
Germany to cooperate with outraged, starving. revolutionary 
India and Egypt, already in rebellion. Great Britain sees the 
peril, and now seizes Persia for protection, thus irritating France ` 
und increasing the enmity of the eastern powers. Ratify this 
treaty, sirs. and you squarely divide the Occident frem the Orient 
and make all the nations of the east, except Japan, with their all 
but limitless resources of man power and territory, the natural 
allies of Germany. You place the Germans, with their unusual 
capacity for military and commercial organization, in command 
of a sitnation which might be used by them for the destruction of 
the western civilization. I submit herewith a synopsis which 
will roughly indicate, as it is only approximate, my views as to 
what will be the new realignment of nations after the fermation 
of our coalition, outside of which will be so many other nations 
which must of necessity and in self-defense form a coalition in 
opposition. 
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Principal notions inside of our proposed league or coalition. 
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United Kingdom, less Ireland 
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Principal nations outside of our proposed league or coalition. 
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Hun; — 
e ED LD RLS IEE Be EE SINT , 337, 516 
Germany, 1914 (estimated) 67, 812, 000 
Luxembou 259, 891 
Montenegro 436, 789 
Russia.. 148. 45 oog 
8 15, 909! 000 

Asiatic Russia ' ' 
19, 382, 900 
Cone 320, 650, 000 
Boren. 2-555. 16, 913, 224 
yeas ampie 315, 75 896 
detente ee eee 13501834 

2 eee one h nner nas „ 8 
ee iy ea VE RS CSE TRAE SR PREIS 19, 950, 817 


With a total population o 1, 038, 355, 632 


There should probably be included in the list of nations 
outside of this proposed league or coalition, the aggregate 
population of which I have estimated to be about 1,088,355,000, 
over 100,000,000 of population, representing the peoples of 
Africa, outside of Egypt and South Africa, who will really 
have no voice or representation in our league under the pro- 
posed organization. 

There are several of the more important European countries 
whose alignment with one or the other of these two groups will 
for a long time remain doubtful. I refer particularly to— 


Norway, With a population of-_----.----.------------- 2, 391, 000 
Sweden, with a population of._.-.---- ETOT es ae 5, 521, 000 
Denmark, with a population of....-.----.--~----.------ 2, 775, 000 
Holland, with a population o— . 5,945, 000 


With a total population of-....----~..--+-------~- 16, 632, 000 


Not only will the treaty create a division of the world into 
two coalitions, but careful examination of and reflection upon 
this list will make it clear that practically every country of 
those outside of the proposed league or coalition has some real 
present or some past historic grievance against one or more 
of the members of the league. It would be impossible within 
a reasonable time to review or even enumerate these grievances, 
some of which will be at once apparent, and others of which, 
if less immediately apparent, are no less real. To our enemies 
during the war, who must remain our open and avowed ene- 
mies, as we are to be theirs under the provisions of this treaty, 
we have driven Russia by our Quixotic and irrational policy 
of military intervention, while Ireland, Egypt, the Indian 
Empire, China, Korea, Afghanistan, Mexico, and Spain are, 
because of the circumstances, both naturally and by the terms 
of the treaty sympathetic with those enemies. 

Sirs, a wise statesmanship must be guided by practical! consid- 
erations as well as by high ideals, and it would be difficult to 
prove that to be a wise diplomacy which would place the United 
States in an armed coalition with countries possessing aggre- 
gate populations of, as I have indicated, only 868,818,811 in 
opposition to a possible coalition against it of nations possessing 
an aggregate population of 1,038,355,632, in view of the fact 
that ours, the smaller coalition, is formed in large part for the 
exploitation of and for the purpose of holding territory wrested 
by force, and with utter disregard of justice or of right, from 
those peoples in the other coalition who possess an Overwhelm- 
ing superiority of men and territory, and that the smaller 
coalition thus insolently assumes the right to dictate to and con- 
trol the peoples who are not to be adinitted. 

It has always been the guiding policy of this Nation never to 
fear to stand in the minority or alone for international justice 
and righteousness; but we, who have always feared to act even 
with a majority for the sanction and perpetuation of injustice, 
should not now be criticized for refusing to stand with a small 
minority of the peoples of the world in the defense of a plan 
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which, because of its injustice, has incurred the condemnation of 
the overwhelming masses of mankind. By the very nature of the 
covenant we by ratifying it invite disaster. 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Sirs, as we sit here, out beyond the Atlantic, beyond the terri- 
torially tiny United Kingdom, beyond the devastated fields of 
France, beyond the vanquished and famishing Central Empires, 
beyond distracted Poland, beyond the Carpathians and the vast 
plains where Russia and Siberia, our new and mighty enemies, 
lie; still far beyond there stretches the vast domain of the half- 
slumbering, taciturn, infinitely patient, but now restlessly stir- 
ring East, the vast, mysterious Orient, whose uncounted millions, 
with sad, all-seeing eyes, burning with the deep wisdom of the 
centuries, with hearts on fire, with piled-up decades of un- 
requited wrongs, now gaze so fixedly, suspiciously, and cynically 
at us to see how much is after all our true devotion to those prin- 
ciples of justice which we have praised, and whether, with this 
small plan devised by self-sufficient and complacent men of re- 
actionary thought, we can compose a world distracted with war 
and turbulent with revolution. 

_ European statesmen—men dominated by bigotry, hatred, in- 
tolerance, criminal ignorance, colossal egotism, and acting with 
utter lack, it seems to me, of a true confidence in the capacity 
of their fellows for self-government, and without true faith in 
the common destiny and brotherhood of man, together with an 
utter failure to comprehend the awful lessons of this war—have 
devised this plan, which squarely divides the East from the 
West, and which, sirs, if it shall be ratified, in the end may cause 
the “Star of Empire” on its further unresting westward way 
to pause once more above China, Egypt, and India, first cradles 
of the race. 

TREATY CONDEMNED BY COMMON JUDGMENT OF MANKIND. 

I wish that more of our people might realize the fact that 
this treaty and this covenant, devised by a few men to serve 
special and narrow interests, have been met by the condemna- 
tion of the common judgment of the overwhelming majority of 
mankind. I have already referred to the fact that nations with 
populations aggregating more than a billion of people, indeed, 
more than two-thirds of all the inhabitants of the earth, are cither 
merely excluded from the league or are directly injured by it, 
and hence must be, of course, in opposition to it. But, in addi- 
tion to this, men of liberal mind everywhere, who have care- 
fully examined its provisions, find themselves compelled to de- 
nounce both the method and the whole nature of the plan. No 
more eloquent condemnation of it could be written than that 
contained in the manifesto of Gen. Smuts, the one figure who 
loomed in stature so greatly above the men who were assembled 
working out their narrow plans at the peace table at Paris. I 
quote from the manifesto; 


I have signed the peace treaty not because I consider it a satisfactory 
document but because it is pai AEA necessary to close the war. 
* è è The promise of the new life, the victory of the great human 
ideals for which the le have shed their blood and their treasure 
without stint, the fulfillment of their aspirations toward a new inter- 
national order and a fairer, better world are not written in this treaty, 
„ * There are territorial settlements which will need revision, 
+ „ „ There are punishments foreshadowed over most of which a 
calmer mood may yet prefer to pass the sponge of oblivion. There are 
indemnities stipulated which can not be exacted without grave injury 
to the industrial revival of Europe, and which it will be in the interests 
of all to render more tolerable and moderate. * * The abolition 
of militarism * * * in this treaty is unfortunately confined to the 
enemy. 


The French Liberals have been active in their opposition to 
the scheme, as they are convinced that the league does not meet 
with the requirements for a true society of nations, and that 
the treaty is not in harmony with the 14 points as specifically 
laid down by President Wilson. 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 12, 1919.] 


FRENCH LABOR BODY AGAINST THE LEAGUE—SAYS IT is NOT WILSON’s— 
CONDEMNS POLICY OF AKMED INTERVENTION AND BLOCKADE. 
Paris, April II. 

A placard was posted through Paris to-day by the General Federa- 
tion of Labor, entitled “An appeal to public opinion and the workers.“ 
It contains the following reference to the league of nations: 

„Our diplomats offer us a project of a league of nations which is not 
the society of nations such, os was prescribed in the 14 points of 
President Wilson. The ples of the entire world in their thirst for 
justice acclaimed these 14 points and we accepted them. The French 
working class, faithful to its conception of a war on war, rises against 
the sabotage of peace.” R 

The placard condemns the policy of blockade constraints and polit- 
ical and armed interventions. It protests against the expedition to 


Russia, and asks for the conclusion of a real peace to which all peo- 
ples can subscribe. 


On May 11, 1919, the general assembly of Socialists, an fm- 
portant political body, at Paris, adopted resolutions against 
the peace treaty, in which it was stated: 

Justice is violated in nearly every phrase. 


1919. 
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The Labor-Socialist conference at Berne ¢ondemned the 
treaty. 

[From the New York Times, May 14, 1919.] 

Failure to include Germany and Russia in the league of nations, the 
statement asserts, must be righted s ily if the league is to be made 
effective for preventing war. The limitations of German armaments 
without application of restrictions to other nations also is criticized, 
and the attention of the labor world is called to the danger resultin; 
from the establishment of the boundaries of Poland, whi it is held, 
dees violence to the rights of peoples to choose their political allegiance, 
and, by separating German States into two separate parts, things 
1 3 to create a danger which will remain a source of trouble and 

“will. 

The callous handing over of Shantung, with its resources and 40,000,- 
000 to 50,000,000: Chinese, to Japanese economic control can not be 
passed over in silence, The statement says: 

“This peace is not our peace. The nations are still menaced by the 
policy of the victors in sharing the spoils without thought of the in- 
evitable consequences.” 


The Women’s International Conference for Permanent Peace at 
Zurich sent the following communication to the peace confer- 


ence; 
[From the New York Globe, May 15, 1919.] 


By guaranteeing the fruits of secret treaties to: the conquerors the 
terms of pence have tacitly sanctioned seeret diplomacy, denied the 
principle of self-determination, recognized the rights of the victors to 
the spoils, and created all over Europe diseords and animosities which 
can. only lead to future wars. “B demanding disarmament from one 
set of belligerents only the principle of justice is violated and the rule 
of force continued. B7 the financial and economie proposals: 100,000,000 
people of this generation in the heart of Europe are condemned to pov- 
i disease, and despair, which must result in the spread of hatred 
and anarchy within each nation,” 

The Italian Liberals have also expressed similar convictions, 

BRITISH MASSES OPPOSE SCHEME. ` 


Sirs, the people of the United States have been deceived by the 
men who had selfish interests to serve, by the American auto- 
crats and British lords who have been controlling the news 
agencies, censoring the cables, and suppressing those facts which 
they thought too tough for the unsophisticated understanding of 
the American people. We have been kept in ignorance of the true 
conditions in Europe, but, in various ways, we have learned 
enough, to fill us with a deep distrust for the methods of the reac- 
tionaries who are fathering this scheme, but also with a hope and 
confidence that the liberal-minded, liberty-loving men of England’ 
are in perfect unity with their liberal-minded, liberty-loving 


brothers of this great Republic in their aspirations for a better’ 
world order and in their unqualified repudiation of this unholy: 


plan. This treaty is, from a selfish standpoint, highly advan- 
tageous to England, and, in a large sense, inimical to the interests 
of all other nutions, and it is for this reason that men who feel a 
pride in the spirit, in the achievements, in the best traditions of 
the English race, may well rejoice over the fact that in this world 
crisis there are millions of men in England to whom the prin- 
ciples. of justice mean more than mere temporary advantage un- 
justly gained, and who are hence opposing this plan which would 
immensely strengthen the British Empire, because it seems to 
them to violate those principles of liberty, justice, and humanity 
which have always been so dear to every unperverted English 
heart. The view of the masses of Englishmen seems to be ex- 
pressed in a statement in the London Herald of May 8. 1919, 
which I quote: 

There is no honor left for any of us. The league of nations is a body 
without u soul. President Wilson has been beaten. He forced public 
acceptance of his ideals on the other powers, but they have beaten him 
secretly.’ He comprom on essentials,’ and’ therefore the details have 
fone astray. From the moment he abandoned the first of the 14 points 

o abandoned them all. 


I quote also from J. L. Garvin, in the English Sundny Ob- 
server, of May 10, 1919: 


These terms give no fundamental solution.to any European problem. 
They resolve in the vicious circulence of the old diplomacy, they repeat 
the fatal precedents which have always led back to war and made the 
end of one struggle the direct cause of another, There will be quarrels, 
conspiracies, agitations, assassinations, revolutions, and collapses, 

I quote the following from the London and Manchester Daily 
News, of September 13, 1919: 

But the golden moment was lost. Europe needed food, and work, and 
peace to heal its wounds, But it was denied these things. Its 
wounds were kept open and inflamed, Six precious weeks were wasted 
on the “Hang the Kaiser” election in this country, an election in 
which the mind of the nation, instead of being moved to great issues, 
was saturated with the basest appeals to revenge and ignorance, an 
we emerged from that saturnalia to the discussion of peace with the 
atmosphere poisoned ef epre issues and shameful commitments. We 
have- never recovered m the indelible crime. It involved us in the 
French peace of revenge instead of the American praos of healing, 
and its fruits are scattered over Europe in famine, disease, revolution. 
war, and all the miseries of a great continent collapsing deeper an 
deeper into barbarism. President Wilson got his league of nations, 
but he got it at a price that threatens to make it little more than the 
pious aspirations of the Holy Alliance. Under French inspiration we 
lunged, with Mr. C iN joyously leading, into the infamous war on 

ussia, whicb will live as the most shameful chapter in the history 
of this country. French generals were discovered prancing over Eu- 
rope like conquerors, and our own troops, under the impulse of an 
insane imper „ were pushed forward inte advantures beyond 
Bagdad and into Turkestan which was ingeniously disguised unde 
the name of Transcaspia. 


BRITISH, LABOR PARTY DEMANDS: AMENDMENTS. 

I have not seen in any of the American daily newspapers any 
discussion of the most important fact that the British Labor. 
Party, representing, it is estimated, about 20,000,000 of the 
citizens of the United Kingdom, has advocated amend- 
ments to the covenant of a most vital character, which, if 
adopted, would: alter the whole nature, structure, and purpose 
of the covenant plan. There can be no doubt that the British 
Labor Party now directs the destinies of England and that at 
the next election it will come into full control. Indeed; I am 
informed that even the conservatives are inclined to look with 
favor upon the British Labor Party coming into power. No 
adequate conception. of conditions in the United Kingdom can 
possibly be obtained by a perusal of the American newspapers, 
and my knowledge of the situation. there has been gained from 
the personal communications of my brother, Mr. Royal Wilbur 
France, an. attorney, of New York City, who went to England 
on professional business in the spring months of this year, 
and whom I requested to put himself in touch with the thought 
and feeling of the real present leaders. of Great Britain toward. 
the great international problem, and it was to comply with his 
request for a statement of the position of the British Labor 
Party toward the league of nations that the following mani- 
festo was issued by the joint secretaries. Until this mani- 
festo was brought back and given some publicity by the press 
most of us here were under the impression that the people of 
England were practically unanimous for the league. I ask 
that this manifesto may be printed in the Recorp at this point 
of my remarks: 


Trade-Union Congress and the Labor 3 Special national confer- 
enee to consider the Allies’ proposal for the league of nations will be 
held at Central Hall, Westminster, S. W., on Thursday, Ape. 3, 1919. 
Chair to be taken at 10.30 a. m. by Mr. G. H: Stuart Bunning, M. P;; 
chairman of the parliamentary committee. ] 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS COVENANT, 


The joint committee, having considered the text of the league of 
nations covenant, are of opinion that it is defective in certain important 
particulars and required to be amended to. bring it into. conformity with 
the proposals of the international working class movement. The league 
of nations, in order to. establish and maintain world peace, must be based 
on direct representation from parliaments, and net merely: from govern- 
ments, so as to secure and maintain its democratic character and pe 
vent it being used as a buttress to executive authority; it should. include 
ull the nations of the world willing to join. in creating it and accepting 
its obligations. Lt should contain provisions for contro] of armaments, 
definitely declared to be a step toward national disarmament, for free- 
dom of trade, and for carrying into effect an international labor charter. 


Oh, Senators, do: you realize what it means when a great 
political party, which is soen. to come into power in England, 
should write a sentence like this: 


It should impose upon the tory nations. the agree poco af hold- 
ing colonies and dependencies in wardship for the purpose of trainin 
and educating them in political qualities which will enable them ulti- 
mately to 8 Self- determination. and, in accordance with the pro- 
posals in labor war aims, this provision should apply to all such 
colonies and not merely those lately under German control, On these 

ints we regard the league of nations covenant, issued from Paris on 

‘euruary 15, as defective and unsatisfactory, and we are of opinion that 
the British representatives at the peace conference should be called 
upon to propose and support amendments which will alter the scheme in 
accordance with the above conditions and so make it neceptable to the 
democracies of the world. 

Further, the ere committee is strongly convinced that the immediate 
and total abolition of conscription in all countries is an 3 part 
of a successful league of nations. We consider that the gigavtic mili- 
tary estimates recently presented to the House of Commons are con- 
ceived in the old spirit which brought about the war and has been dis- 
credited thereby; they are caiculated to fasten compulsory military, 
service on this country, and as am consequence on other countries, as & 

rmunent of national policy. In our judgment, therefore, the 

overnment should be pressed to reduce these estimates and to instruct 
its delegates at the peace conference to work for the total and universal 
abolition of compulsory military service. 

The joint committee will circulate te all the affiliated or; 
the earliest possible moment the full text of the league o 
nant with the amendments which we consider necessary. 


nizations at 
nations cove- 


Affiliated trade-unions, socialist societies, and cooperative societies , 


may send one delegate for oyery 2,000. members or fraction thereof. 
Voting cards will be issued on the basis of one card for every 1.000 
members or fraction thereof upon which affiliation has been paid. 
Affillated local labor parties or 


and shall be entitled to one voting card for each delegate. A fee of 


2/6 must be paid for each delegate. 
5 Perast orms are inclosed herewith and should be returned imme- 
a 
Fours faithfully, C. W. BOWERMAN, 


A. HENDERSON. 
Joint Secretaries. 
32 anp 33 ECCLESTON SQUARE, Westminster, S. W. 


I also hold in my hand a document which contains the amend- 
ments which were considered by the joint committee of that 
party to be necessary in order that the fundamental defects of 
the league of nations plan might be remedied, these amend- 
ments being calculated to alter the purpose, method of organiza- 
tion, control, and operation of the leagne. The essential points 
contended for by the British Labor Party are, first, that the 
league of nations should be a society made up of all the nations; 
second, that there should be a democratie control of the league 


rades councils may send one delegate | 
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by a body of delegates chosen from the national parliaments; 
third, that all colonies should be held in wardship to be fitted 
by- education and civilization for ultimate self-determination ; 
fourth, the abolishment of conscription and the making compul- 
sory the reduction of national armaments. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will it disturb the Senator if I ask leave 
at this point to insert a statement from a Japanese newspaper 
on the character of the Crown or the King in Japan, the im- 
perial authority? 

Mr. FRANCE. 
saying. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is a translation of an editorial in the 
Niroku, a Japanese newspaper, published in the Japan Adver- 
tiser on May 9, 1919: 


The imperial family of Japan is as worthy of respect as God, and is 
the embodiment of benevolence and justice. It is the parent not only 
of her 60,000,000 but of all mankind on earth. The league ofnations, 
peepee to save mankind from the horrors of war, can only attain its 
real object by placing the imperial family of Japan at its head, for to 
attain its object the league must have a stron 
supernational and superracial character, and t 
found in the imperial family of Japan. 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. FRANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Apropos of the statement made by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], I think he should take into account 
the fact that many of the writers in Japan speak in a superlative 
way, and the whole literature of Japan, or at least the political 
literature of Japan, does not support the proposition that the 
Emperor is regarded as ruling by divine right. I concede that 
there are a few of the Japanese who take that position, but 
Japan is fast becoming a liberal empire, and the present premier 
of Japan, Mr. Hara, entertains as liberal views in regard to 
democratic principles and the triumph of them as almost any 
statcsman in the democratic nations of this hemisphere or of 
Europe. 

Mr. FRANCE. If that be true, I would say to the Senator 
that, inasmuch as the British Labor Party, which will shortly 
come into power, favors a democratic or popular control of the 
league, if Japan would also favor such democratic control, the 
Senate of the United States would seem to be the only body 
standing in the way of such democratic control, since France 
and Italy seem not to be opposed. 

Mr. KING. I do not know whether that is a challenge to any 
position which I assumed or whether it calls for a reply. If the 
latter, it would be impossible, in the time which would be per- 
mitted without trespassing upon the time of the able Senator, 
for me to make reply. But I submit, and I think I speak for 
the minority side, at least, and for many of the majority, that 
the Senate of the United States regards the league of nations 
as a democratic platform, so to speak, and not reactionary in 
the sense that is implied by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. In that respect the several Senators who 
entertain that view differ with the 20,000,000 of men in the 
British Labor Party, and I believe differ with the great masses 
of the American people who are devoted to the principles of 
democratic control throughout every department of Government, 
and who feel that a control of international affairs by a council 
of nine men not to be elected by the people but to be appointed 
by Governments would be both undemocratic and dangerous. 

As I consider these amendments suggested by the British 
Labor Party most important, I ask that they be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as part of my remarks, the articles to which 
the amendments refer being the articles of the original draft 
of the league. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ITrades-Unſon Congress and the Labor Party amendments 
nant of the league of nations Thursday, Apr. 8, 1919. G 
Bunning, chairman; C. W. Bowerman, Arthur Henderson, joint sec- 
retarles.] 

Amendment to articles 1 aud 2: 

the body of delegates should be chosen from the national parlia- 

ments by some such method as proportional representation, so as to 
secure an accurate representation of national opinion. Each nation 
should have five representatives and have votes upon a graded system. 

Amendment to article 3: 5 

That the executive council shall consist of 11 members, including 
representatives from the five allied powers and from Germany and 

Russia, and that it be so constituted as not to be independent of the 

body of delegates, 

Amendment to article 4: 

That the regulation of the activities of the league shall be under 
the control of the body of delegates and not of the executive council. 

Amendment to article 5: 

That the international secretariat shall be under the final control of 
the body of delegates and not of the executive council. 

Amendments to article 7: 

1. That, as this article contemplated the starting of the league 
without invitations being sent to Russia or any of the late enemy 


It would be highly pertinent to what I am 


unitive force and a 
force can only be 


to the cove- 
H. 8 - 


countries, the article be redrafted so as to provide that these countries. 


tay take part in the inauguration of the l 


2. That an 
obligations o 
and, if there be no objection on the part of a majority of the executive 


country accepting the Bares the constitution, and the 
the league may notify its willingness to join the league, 


council, shall be admitted a member of the league; but if there be 
such objection, the decision shall rest with a majority of the body of 
delegates. The debates on this subject must be held in public. 

Amendments to article 8: 

1. That no armies should be raised by conscription. 

2. That as “geographical considerations" carry with them policies 
of national defense by rival armaments, their mention in this article 
assumed a military menace which the league of nations ought to re- 
move and not encourage. 

3. That the manufacture of armaments should be under the direct 
control of the league, as well as whatever forces are necessary for 
police 8 

4. That as there is no real security for peace which does not in- 
clude national disarmament, a declaration to that effect should be 
included in this article. . 

Amendments to article 15: 

1. That it be provided that the secretariat itself may draw the 
attention of the executive council to any matter which in its opinion 


may result in war. 
2. That here and elsewhere the high contracting parties be bound to 
ogether with any 


submit full information of matters in dispute, 
pronouncements made upon them by the executive council or body 
of delegates, to the national parliaments concerned. 

Amendments to article 16: 

1. That wherever coercive powers are taken which may involve 
the interest of small States, provisions should be inserted securing for 
these States special consideration. 

2. That before a state of war is declared the body of 
shall meet and decide what course of action can best be taken 

Amendments to article 19— 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, the provisions of article 19 of the 
original draft of the covenant are identical with those of article 
22 of the revised draft. The language of both articles is practi- 
cally the same. This article deals with the subject of colonies and 
territories “ which as a consequence of the late war have ceased to 
be under the sovereignty of the States which formerly governed 
them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand 
by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world,” and the doctrine is announced that to these peoples, 
colonies, and territories, “there should be applied the principle 
that the well-being and development of such peoples form a 
sacred trust of civilization, and that securities for the per- 
formance of this trust should be embodied in the constitution 
of the league.” The plain implication of the language of this 
article is that these peoples who are not yet fitted for self- 
government should be held under tutelage until, by the applica- 
tion of a constructive colonial policy, they shall be elevated, 
educated, and fitted for self-determination. A careful con- 
sideration of the past colonial policies of the imperial nations, 
of the language of this article, and of these seemingly insig- 
nificant amendments to this article proposed by the British 
Labor Party will make it clear how revolutionary in their 
nature these amendments really are. I read the amendments: 

1. That the provisions and obligations of this article be applied 
to all ples in the ition of those dealt with in this article. 

2. That the article strengthened by protecting the natives from 
exploitation by the alienation of lands or the destruction of custom 
which secures the economic liberty of the people. 

Should such amendments as those be adopted and their pro- 
visions observed in letter and spirit, none of the sacrifices of 
the war would have been in vain. for the new world order 
would have been born. For generations great English patriots 
of liberal thought have urged both the high obligations and the 
practical advantage of a complete renunciation of colonial pol- 
icies based upon the_principle of exploitation, but all in vain, 
for reactionary ministries have successfully resisted their most 
eloquent pleas for such beneficent reforms. These same re- 
actionaries at Paris were in the saddle, but their victory there 
will be turned into a defeat, for there has now arisen in England 
this great liberal party of the masses of the people represent- 
ing that world-wide movement which must result in the ascend- 
ancy of those principles which are consistent with the great 
process of world evolution through which all men everywhere 
must at last be uplifted. 

As further expressing the views of the British Labor Party 
toward the treaty—anc I would remind you that the British 


delegates 


‘Labor Party is made up not alone of manual laborers and 


mechanics but of professional and intellectual workers as well— 
I desire to offer for the Recorp two manifestos recently issued 
by the leaders of the British Labor Party. I ask that they may 
be incorporated in the Rxconb without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

LABOR AND THE TREATY. 

To the EDITOR or THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 


Sm: We, the undersigned, declare our most emphatic repudiation of 
the action by which Germany has been forced to put her signature to 
what all sane men know is destined to be a serap of paper. Germany 
has been forced to sign a peace pledging herself to hand over enormous 
indemnities and at the same time to give up those mineral and agri-. 
cultural resources which alone would have made possible not only 
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selves ey Py of the means of earning a living. 


nt cng to every ideal for which labor stands. Even the league of na- 
tions is a league of governments and not of peoples. 


Yours, ete., ROBERT SMILLIE. 
ROBERT WILLIAMS. 
C. T. Cramp. 
J. BROMPLEY. 
GEORGE LANSBURY. 
JUNE 27. 


[From the Manchester Guardian, weekly edition, Friday, July 4, 1919.] 
BRITISH LABOR LEADERS ON THE PEACE TREATY. 

We, the undersigned, desire to emphatically protest against the condi- 
tions of the peace treat submitted to the German Republic. Though 
we sign this statement in our personal capacity, we are confident that 
5 represent the overwhelming opinion of the labor movement of Great 

n. 

In our opinion the pro treaty of peace is open to the gravest 
objections from the po 9 of labor, As labor, notwithstanding 
the definite promises given by Mr. Lloyd-George, was not consulted in 
the framing of its provisions, labor can not be expected to accept re- 
sponsibility for them. 

The treaty was elaborated in secret by an inner ring com of 
ministers of a few great powers. It follows the lines of the old secret 
diplomacy, whose methods have been universally condemned by the 
democracies, 

It violates the pledges given to labor by the statesmen of this country, 
particularly those given by Mr. Lloyd-George in his speech to the trade- 
unions on January 5, 1918. We call attention in this regard to the 
handing over of large populations in the Saar district, in the new Poland, 
and in other areas to alien governments without consulting their wishes; 
to the economic ruin planned by commercial rivals against the German 
people; to their exclusion from the league of nations; to the seizure of 
all German colonies and stations by the allied and associated Govern- 
ments; and to the disarmament on the side of the Allies, In all these 
8 the treaty is a breach of faith with labor. 

urther the treaty violates the definite 1 on the basis of 
which Germany laid down her arms. The Allies a to make peace 
on the basis of the 14 points of President Wilson and_the pend les 
contained in his speeches of July 4 and September 27, 1918. is 
agreement has been treated as a scrap of paper. The treaty constitutes, 
therefore, a breach of faith with Germany and a serious blow to interna- 
tional morality. 

It violates the principles of a peace setélement laid down in the 
memorandum on war aims adopted by the Labor Party in December, 
1917, and confirmed by the resolutions of the international conference 
at Berne in February, 1919. It is thus a direct defiance of labor opinion 
throughout the world. 

It shows no recognition of the change brought about by the German 
revolution and the advent of social democracy to power in that country. 
The German ple are compelled 177 it for a long and indefinite period 
to do slave labor for foreign capitalistic governments. 

Se far from making all wars im ble, the treaty contains within it 
the germs of new conflicts arising out of the grievances of people ruled 
by alien governments and penalized economically. It thus makes future 
SAn almost inevitable. It creates a condition of unrest and injustice 
which must make the league of nations, if it survives at all, merely the 
The of which the 

e undoubtedly contains would thus be rendered sterile. 
he treaty, in short, restores the old conditions of the balance of 
power, and thereby necessitates the maintenance of conscription and of 
great armaments generally, and in particular it requires an army of 
occupation for an indefinite period. 

We consider it to be the duty of labor to work for the revision of 
the treaty at the earliest p ble moment in order that it may be 
brought into harmony with the ideals for which the working classes of 
this country have made such colossal sacrifices, 

W. Barber, Bradford Trades Council; Margaret G. Bonfield, 
National Federation of Women W 
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< TUE MEANING OF THE WAR. 

Mr. FRANCE. We can not hope to solve the large and 
complex problems of the reconstruction period; we can not 
formulate any rational plan for the amelioration of pres- 
ent conditions, for the rapid progress of the world to- 
ward that state which would warrant some hope of a 
permanent peace, until we have seriously sought to com- 
prehend the true ‘significance of this war. We face to-day 
a situation to meet which narrow and materialistic creeds 
looking to immediate party ends and policies of mere expe- 
diency directed to separate and selfish national interests 
are not enough. We must invoke a profounder political philos- 
ophy and seek, as we grope through a veritable world chaos, to 
lay hold upon a faith which shall disclose the direction of the 
movement of the everlasting and resistless forces underneath 
the world. If we seek to interpret the revelation as it is writ- 
ten, not on the imprinted sacred parchments alone, but within 
the glowing retorts of science, in the ancient tomes of historic 
and philosophic lore, and on that brilliant-colored, gorgeous, . 
fire-and-sun-illumined manuscript of nature, which, as a cease- 
lessly unwinding scroll, lies vast expansed before the gaze of 
all, we can not escape the conviction that if human reason is 
in harmony with reality, if the human intuitions are capable of 
eatching any vision of the infinite plan, then the purpose of 
the whole world process must be a steady evolution of all men 
toward a larger freedom, toward political liberty, making pos- 
sible intellectual emancipation through education, toward the 
liberation of the spirits of all men from bondage by the estab- 
lishment everywhere of conditions conducive to the utmost de- 
velopment and realization of the highest capacities and possi- 
bilities of every race and of every individual, toward that 
civilization which shall comprehend the world, and to which 
each of all the uplifted and enlightened peoples shall make that 
rich contribution which shall be the highest product of its own 
peculiar temperament and genius. 

We called this a war of democracy against autocracy. It 
was a pleasing platitude, but it told at once too little and too 
much. This has been no war between mere governmental 
forms. Not governments and nations only, but ideas and ideals 
have contended. This has been the most violent of all of the 
manifestations of that age-long conflict between reaction and 
reform, between the rusty, bloody, iron-bound past and the 
golden future, between the old ruthless rule and repression by 
the sword and scepter and that new kingdom of the spirit which 
shall bring the abundant life and liberty to all men everywhere. 

This war has not been what it was designed by the malig- 
nant reactionaries of the Old World to be. It was designed to 
be a security war. It was purposed to make monarchy, aristoc- 
racy, dukedoms, feudal estates, colonial expansion, and profit- 
able human exploitation both safe and permanent. It was 
planned by a few rulers who hated liberty. Emperors dreamed 
of extending imperial dominions. For example, Nicholas Ro- 
manoff, Czar of all the Russias, the mightiest and most cruel 
of monarchs, cold, heartless, absolute despot of the most 
despicable government with which the toiling sons of men were 
ever cursed, seated in all his splendor upon a throne of gold, 
surrounded by sycophantic courtiers, did not foresee the end. 
Czar he was, but yet the weak and contemptible tool of cruel, 
corrupt, and worse than swinish bureaucrats, whose palaces 
were sties and whose depravities shaped their policies. 

Nicholas Romanoff, clothed with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of royalty, “and all the large effects that treop with 
majesty,” dreaming of yet greater power and vaster empire, 
little thought that from that soil, steeped through the centuries 
with the blood of innocent men, tortured and slain by the de- 
crees of absolutism, there would so soon spring forth the fra- 
grant flowers and blessed fruits of liberty, and that autocracy 
in his most sacred and royal person was to drink to the dregs 
the bitter cup of Siberian exile and of death, which he and his 
tyrant sires had pressed so remorselessly to the lips of youth 
and maiden, old men and children, martyred for their love of 
liberty. The great empires fought to realize imperialistic am- 
bitions, and they struggled until two of the mightiest of them 
all—Russia and Germany—blinded and bloody, staggered and 
fell to ruin, while two hundreds of millions of men long enslaved 
found freedom. But for what did the masses of the people, 
in the war, contend, and what is it which they now demand? 

I invite no controversy on the point, but yet I must believe 
that of all the millions of the sons of men who offered up their 
lives upon those crimsoned fields there were but very few who 
did not feel that they were making holy sacrifice to promote a 
wider spread of liberty throughout the world. I can not be 
convinced that there was in the nineteen hundred and four- 
teenth year after Christ a government or a ministry in all 
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| the world which would have marched its armies into battle if 
within those valiant soldiers’ hearts there had not throbbed 
the faith that they did fight for a larger liberation of mankind. 

I grant you that the Russian serfs, little children of cen- 
i turies of darkness and oppression, enslaved by ignorance and 
superstition, as they stood in serried ranks gazing up at the 
shining, sacred icons of their faith held aloft by holy priests 
before the regiments, did not comprehend it all, but they be- 
Heved and died, more than a million of them, for conscience 
and for freedom, : 

I grant you that the soldiers of the German armies, the only 
armies in all the history of the world which ever took the field 
without illiterates In them, were blinded with fanaticism and 
made a frightful blunder, as they advanced, following for so 
many months the victorious eagles of the Kaiser, firm in the 
faith that by their bloody bayonets and dripping sabres and 
their Kultur salvation to the world must come. 

We know the spirit of our men and how they sacrificed for 
greater liberty and for the whole world’s larger opportunity. 
This has been, to the people, a liberty war, and as men have 
fought for liberty from governmental oppression, so now in 
every part of the world they are demanding self-determination 
and a larger liberation from the compression of such confining 
and unhappy conditions and circumstances as prevent their 
true growth and expansion. 

This scheme seems to have been designed to prevent the 
realization of these aspirations. 

The two greatest surviving Empires—France, republic in form, 
imperial in policy and tradition, and Great Britain, shaken, 
weakened, exhausted, bled white—clutch frantically to save the 
old order from destruction, France and Great Britain, their 
rulers and not their peoples being represented at Paris, have de- 
vised this plan with which, by appealing to the dire necessity 
and not to the mere cupidity of Japan, her population crowded 
to suffocation, by bribing her with the rich Province of Shan- 
tung, and by appealing to the lofty idealism of the American 
people, they now hope to form a new armed coalition of empires 
of which this Republic will be a member, which coalition will 
not only be pledged to preserve the old order, the territorial 
integrity of the empires as they did exist, but also the vast 
added territory and peoples taken as the spoils of war. Great 
Britain, France, and now Japan, under the leadership of their 
present reactionary rulers, desire this imperialistic peace and 
this coalition, which they will dominate, for the protection of 
all their vast dominions. 

TERRITORIES WHICH WE GUARANTEE. 


Under article 10 of the covenant, we undertake to respect and 
guarantee the title of these great Empires to all their territory, 
regardless of the character of the title and whether it be justly 
or unjustly held. It would be well for us before we sign this 
guarantee to briefly survey the huge holdings of lands and peo- 
ples which we take upon ourselves the obligation of preserving. 
I submit herewith tables showing the principal possessions of 
the Japanese Empire, of France, and of Great Britain, which I 
ask to have incorporated in the Record as part of my remarks, 
The tables are well worthy of study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. y 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Japanese Empire, 


Area Popula- 
tion. 
Square 
916) 148,758 | 55,965, 291 
Japan, principal islands (1916)... „ „ 
Korea, er of independence (1907). 8 $4,738 | 16,913, 224 
Formosa, taken from China (1895)... . 13, 944 710, 848 


Raraſuto, taken from Russia ooo ae SI RLY 13, 253 


~ Interests in Shantung taken 1919. 
Interests in Manchuria, Kwangtung, 1905. ‘ 
All islands. formerly owned by Germany situated north of Equator. 
France, 3 
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France—Continued. 


—ͤ— tt 3ũ2é 2 


— . 333ů3ůF332 „„ 


ä —— — 


Federated Malay 
States. 


Doreen Brae, and” 70,000 
„ an 
Sarawak. 
Hongkong and Terri 529,000 
Wel-hai-wel........... 150,000 
Australian Common- 4,896, 000 
wealth. 
Pap. 200, 000 
New Zealand.. 1, 100, 000 
reer 166, 
Solomon, and 205, 000 
Gilbert Islands. 
Ss@rssecuse 1815 3⁴ 200 
St. Helena q 1651 47 3,000 
West Africa: 
Nigeria...... — 1884-1856 336,080 | 17,500,000 
Gold Coast and Pro- 1650 80,235 | 1,500,009 
tectorate. 
Sierra Leone and Pro- 1787 31,000} 1,400,000 
te 


4,500 146, 000 


246,800 | 4,040,009 
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ae a 
888885 
888888888888 


ay 


268, 0 


16, 990, 223, | 


Miterates number 
about 294,877,000 


Mohammedans — 
56, 


000 | Savages of low type 


English instruction . 
in schools. 


Only mission 
schools. 


Uncivilized na- 
tives. 

Many natives aro 
Christians. 


European popula- 
ton 


Still have slaves in 
southern part. 
Only about 2,000 

Buropein3. 
ees about 700 


whites, 

About 1,500 en- 
rolled pupils in 
Schools. 
Mostly Indians. 
Fairly gooi educa- 
tional facilities, 

Nomadic Moham- 


medan people. 
Paganism prevails 
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The British Empire—Continued. 


Acquired. Population. Character. 
Square 


miles. 
109, 119 


West Africa—Continued. 


Uganda Protectorate.. 1885 2,955, 000 neues about 
„000, one- 
fifth of whom are 
Christian. 
Zanzibar ani Pemba. 1890 Natives mostly 
Mohammedan. 
253 1891 39,573 | 1,140,000 | Mostly — per 
Union of {South Africa.) 1806-1999 478, 100 5,973,000 {fo 3, oleh pro- 
‘ess no religion. 
Rhodesia. ............ 1888-1893 440,000 | 1,659,000 | Natives number 
one 1,620,003. 
Swaziland ............ 189) 6,536 100,009 pera about 1,10) 
Basutoland).......... 1863 11,716 406,000 | Very * E ro- 
Bechuanaland........ 1835-1891 275,009 Natives barely ciy- 
Beyptsciicscsccsecest 187) 350, 000 Moslems form 91.8 
: cent of popu- 
on. 
Anglo- Egyptian Su- 1803 1,014, 000 About 5,09) schol- 
ars, 
America: 
ATR TA, 1583 
Newfoundland and 1533 
abrador 
British Honduras, TA 1633 
British Guiana....... 1803 
Bermuda 603 


Barbados. A 

Windward Islands. 1638 
Leeward Islands. 5 
Trinidad and Tobago. 


Total ſor British . 
A 


Summary: 


Asia 5 Wann 


160,677 9, 218, 000 
Australia and Pacific 


3,192,755 

3,487,725 

4,010, 216 
12, 783,755 


1,919, 000 


Mr. FRANCE. As a result of the war the British Empire 
will probably add to her territory, through the all too trans- 
parent sham of mandatories, the following principal areas: 

Square 
miles, 


German East Africa 
German Southwest Africa 
German Samoa 
German islands south of Eduator——————— 95, 450 

803, 080 

An area almost one-third of the area of the United States. 

In addition to this, she has strengthened her influence over 
Tibet, and she has more recently taken control of Persia, where 
in all probability the history of her acquisition of Egypt will 
be repeated; and if this occurs, 628,000 square miles and nine 
and one-half millions more of people will thus be added to the 
Empire. Under article 10 we guarantee, as will be apparent 
from an examination of the titles to the territories of these 
empires, the perpetuation of many an injustice. We guarantee 
Korea, Shantung and Manchurian Kwantung to Japan, Hong- 
kong to Great Britain, and French Indo-China to France against 
the manifest rights of China. I mention these merely by way of 
illustration. 

These are some of the territorial boundaries which we pledge 
blood of American youth and our treasure to maintain, wholly 
in the interests of foreign empires, and in violation in many 
instances of the principles of justice and of right. Have we 
forgotten that the material questions as to the new boundaries 
of the world’s countries are not the vital ones for the new 
diplomacy? It was because it used the formule of an outworn 
and discredited diplomacy, boundaries, spheres of influence, the 
subjection of weaker peoples to the strong, that the peace con- 
ference failed so utterly. The members of that conference for- 
got they needed to direct their policies so that they would run 
parallel with the trend of great events. They needed only to 
seek the best means by which there might be achieved the speed- 
iest liberation, elevation, and preparation for self-determination 
of all peoples. It makes no difference whether yonder map of 


Africa shall largely carry the pink tint of Britain, the brown of 
Germany, the purple of France, the yellow of Portugal, or the 
green of Belgium, if there shall be justice done the natives there, 
and if all those peoples earn is used for their own good, if the 
taxes levied upon them are for their own advancement, and not 
for the enrichment of imperial treasuries or parasitic absent 
landlords. 

Has the rule of these great empires whose territory America 
is asked to guarantee been so successful and humane that we 
are justified, while these imperial powers control, in becoming 
helpless cotrustees and equally responsible with them, as we 
pledge our blood and treasure for the perpetuation of that rule? 
Has the sway of Great, Britain been so benevolent in India 
that we can with confidence promise that we would serve the 
cause of justice if we did conscript our youth to fight with any 
power which might threaten to disturb it? What also of tie 
rule of the British Empire in Egypt and in Africa? Has France 
uplifted the natives of the Senegal and Niger Colonies? Has 
Belgium carried the best ideals of civilization into the Bel- 
gian Kongo? I have never contended that it was the duty 
of America to correct by force of arms all the abuses of the 
world, to wage an open war against the unspeakable inhumani- 
ties of the imperialistic systems; but, sirs, now we are asked 
to pledge ourselves to perpetuate cruel wrongs which are revolt- 
ing not only to the principles of our Government but to the best 
sentiments of the English race. 

BRITISH RULE IN INDIA, 

Sirs, do you feel justified in the ratification of a treaty under 
which this Republic guarantees to perpetuate the rule of the 
British aristocracy in India, a rule out of harmony with all of 
the best traditions of the English people, one characterized by 
a ruthless exploitation which has received for generations the 
condemnation of the liberal statesmen of England? 

You can not convince the American people that the rule of 
Britain in India has been benevolent. The American youth 
of several generations have learned at their mothers’ knees, in 
their churches, and at their schools the tragic story of India’s 
poverty and agony as she lies helpless and prostrate in error’s 
chains. They have seen the ghastly pictures of those weak, 
emaciated, poverty-stricken Hindus, human specters, living 
skeletons, 50,000,000 of whom suffer the unceasing torture of 
hunger gnawing at their vitals as they live ever in the deep 
gloom of ignorance and sorrow and under the ever-haunting 
shadow of death by slow starvation. They have heard the 
tragic, awful history of her cholera, plagues, and famines, and 
have given generously for her relief. India, one of the earliest 
homes of our Aryan race, was in some respects the greatest of 
all the empires. Her civilization reaches back beyond the 
dawn of history. Three thousand years before the Christian 
era she carried on an extended commerce with mighty Babylon. 
Two thousand years before Christ the Egyptian monarchs 
wore her exquisitely woven fabrics and used her fine muslins 
for the winding sheets of their sacred dead. Six centuries be- 
fore our era on the banks of the Indus our Aryan ancestors 
had builded a civilization, with customs, arts, architecture, and 
literature of peculiar dignity and beauty. They worked with 
marvelous skill in iron, copper, brass, and the precious metals. 
In their sculpture they emulated and approached the match- 
less purity and beauty of the Grecian marbles. In their 
philosophy they surpassed the Egyptians and anticipated the 
Greeks. The Brahman priests of India advanced the as- 
tronomy of China and Egypt. Her science, agriculture, and 
industry flourished through wonderful centuries and she grew 
in wealth and power, her fabulous riches at last making her 
the treasure house of the world. In the fifteenth century the 
tales of her marvelous resources became known to the western 
peoples. The Portuguese came, then the Dutch and the French, 
but after the Battle of Plassy, in 1757, England’s supremacy 
was established and she assumed responsibility for India’s 
destiny. Judged by the ancient standards, Britain’s rule might 
find something to commend it, but measured by the best tradi- 
tions ‘and ideals of the English people, no man ean successfully 
defend it. India was rich. The British exploitation, which 
has exalted and enriched England, has stricken India down 
into the depths of desperate poverty. 

INDIA’S POVERTY. 


Edmund Burke said, in 1783: 


There is nothing before the eyes of the natives [of India] but an end- 
iess, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds of prey and passage, with 
their appetites continually renewing for food that is continually wasting. 


The Rev. Abbe J. A. Dubois—1820—English missionary of 
Mysore, said: 


Alas, it is not Bibles the poor Hindus want or ask for; it is food and 
raiment. When the belly is empty and the back bare, the best dis posed, 
even among the Christians, feel themselves but very little inclined to 
peruse the Bible. 
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Sir W. W. Hunter—iS80—said : 
5 aS remain 40,000,000 of people who go through life on insufficient 
‘ood. 


Sir Charles Elliot—1858—chief commissioner of Assam, said: 


Half the agricultural population do not know from one year's end to 
another what it is to have a full meal. 

Sir William Digby—1900—in Prosperous British India, 
states: 

In 1900 the agricultural population increased by 60,000,000. Tf the 
same income remains in 1900 as in 188—, it follows that 40,000,000 
(according to Sir W. W. Hunter) plus 50,000,000 make 90,000,000, who 
Are ol cacy hungry in British India at the beginning of the twén- 

eth century. 


R. C. Dutt—1902—an English authority, states: 


The extreme poverty of the people is becoming patent every to 32 
It is estimated from official records that one-üftb of the Indian rurat 
population, or between forty or fifty million people, are ineaticentiz tom, 
even in years of good harvest. India alone sends us a gie 
tale of poverty, famine, and death. 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland—1905—-American missionary in India, 
states: 


The poverty of India is something you can have little conception 
ol. „The extreme, abject, the awful poverty of the people, 


Hon. Samuel Edwin Montagu, state secretary for India in 1917, 
The majority of the 


Stated: 

But it (India) is still a country of post r 
people live on a few rupees a month, and it ta three rupees to make 
an American dolar. Their country has vast resources awaiting develop- 
ment, but tbe people are still very poor, 

R. C. Dutt, in his Economie History of India, 1900, states: 

The appallin verty and joyiessness of bis life under such condi- 
tions can not 3 N His hut is seidom rethatched and 
affords little shelter from cold and rain; his wife is clothed in rags; 
his little children go without clothing. Of furniture he has none; an 
old blanket is quite a luxury in the cold weather, and if his children 
ean tend cattle or his wife can do home work to eke out his income he 
eonsiders himself happy. It is literally a fact and not a Agure of speech 
that agricultural laborers and their families In India generally suffer 
from insufficient food from year’s end to year's end. 

Mrs. Annie Besant, June, 1919, in the London Daily Herald, 
states ; 

About half the people of India get only one meal a day and that is 
not a sufficient meal. The average life of an individual is only 23 
years; in Eng and it is 40 years and in New Zealand 60 years. The 
real danger is @ hunger revolution, 


Sir Frederick Treves, 1904, then the most distinguished sur- 
geon in England, stated, after a visit to India: 


Possibly the first impression of India which succeeds the realization 
of the strangeness of all things is an impression of teemi life—of 
the unwonted numbers of living beings, buman and animal, who crowil 
the land. The country would seem to be overrun by a multitude of 
men, women, and chi dren, all of about the same degrce, a little below 
the most meager comfort and a little above the nearest reach of starva- 
tion. These are some of the great hordes who provide in their lean 
bodies victims for the yearly sacrifice to cholera, famine, and plague. 
Plagne will me 20,000 in a week, cholera ten times that number in a 
year, and the famine of one well-remembered time accounted for five 


and a quarter millions of dead people. 

The extreine poverty of India is indicated by the following 
figures giving the comparative per capita wealth and income for 
several of the countries: 

Comparative table, 


United States TEN eceseccecsr=| $2,154.00 $372.00 
Great Britain. 1, 913.00 232. 00 
France.. 238. 182.00 
Germany. 156.00 
Austria- 112.00 
Ttaly...... 111.00 

e 9. 78 


These figures are compiled from the World Almanac. 

There is abundant evidence in the testimony of Englishmen 
that poverty in India has been for years increasing. S. S. 
Thorburn, financial commissioner of the Punjab, suid that 
“seventy millions of Indians are in such a condition of hopeless 
poverty that nothing can relieve them.“ This poverty has been 
brought about by the vast and continuous drain by England on 
India’s resources. After the battle of Plassy this drain began. 
Brooks Adams, in his “ Law of Civilization and Decay,” page 
305, states: > 
Tho savings of millions of human beings for centuries, the English 
seized and took to London, as the Romans had taken the spoils. of 
Greece and Pontus to Italy. What the value of the treasure was no 
man can estimate, but It must have been many millions of pounds—a 
vast — 5 in proportion to the stock of precious metals then owned in 

This plunder and exploitation has continued in various forms. 
F. J. Shore, a retired Bengal administrator, states: 


The fundamental principle of the English has been to make the whole 
Indian nation subservient, in every possible way, to the interests and 
benefits of themselves. They have taxed to the utmost limit; every 
successive Province, a3 it has fallen into our possession, has been made 


„has any wraps at all. 


a field for higher exaction, and it has always been our boast how 
greatly we haye raised the revenue above that which the native rulers 
were able to extort. The Indians have been excluded from every honor, 
dignity, or office which the lowest Englishman could be prevailed on to 


A. J. Wilson, in The Fortnightly Review, March, 1884, states: 


In one form or another, we draw fully thirty millions of pounds a 
year from that unhappy country (India), and then the average wage of 
the natives is about £2 per annum, less, rather than more, in many 
parts. Our Indian tribute, therefore, represents the entire earnings of 
upward of six million heads of families, say of thirty millions of people. 
It means the abstraction of more than one-tenth of the entire sustenance 
of India every year, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. FRANCE, I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire from whom the Sen- 
ator is reading? 

Mr. FRANCE. A. J. Wilson, an Englishman, in the Fort- 
nightly Review, These are nearly all extracts from the writ- 
ings of Englishmen. I have not quoted anything from the 
writings of any other than the English, except in one instance, 
where I quote from J. T. Sunderland, an American ex-mission- 
ary, a profound and sympathetic student of Indian affairs. E 
have purposely not chosen any criticisms which were not written 
by Englishmen themselves. 

This statement would seem to be almost incredible but for 
the supporting evidence we find on every hand of the continual 
drain on India by England in the form of interest, of official 
salaries, and of land taxation. In his work on “ Famines in 
India,“ page 17, R. C. Dutt, also an Englishman, shows clearly 
that “the intensity and frequency of recent famines are greatly 
due to the resourceless condition and chronic poverty of the cul- 
tivators, caused by the overussessment of the soil on which they 
depend for a living.” 

In this work Mr. Dutt pleads for tax reforms and asks that 
the tax “rate may not exceed ore-tifth of the gross produce 
of the soil in any case "—preface 15—and states, “ the principle 
was adopted in the settlement of the central Provinces that 
one-half the net product of the soil should be paid.” “ Virtually, 
therefore, the rent tixed was one-third of the gross produce,” 
and cesses for improvements are levied in addition to this. 

Keir Hardie stated: 

The amount of taxes raised direct from the peasant is from 50 per 
cent to 75 per cent of the value of the yield of the land. in addition 
to which they bave to pay local cesses, and various other small 
items, so that eres: not less than 75 per cent of the harvest gors 
in taxes. * It is this fact which keeps the people of India 
in a condition of hopeless grinding poverty. 

The burden of such taxation can be better understood when 
we recall that the Indian income is about $10 per capita per 
year, and that even very light taxes must oppress those who 
are so poor. 

Of course, the people have the poorest and scantiest of 
clothing and the utmost insufficiency of fare. Quoting from an- 
other Englishman: “It is unusuul to find a village woman who 
Most of them have to pass the night as 
best they can in their day clothes, a petticoat, wrapper, and 
bodice, As a rule they and their children sleep, in the cold 
weather, during the warm afternoons and in the early hours of 
the night.” 


The people can exist, if existence it can be ealled, on almost nothing. 
“The most instructive fact brought out by ingdiries into the condition 
of five families of the laborer claxs was the 9 cheapness of 
a bare subsistence, A Bai basket maker, whose family consisted ef 
his wife and two small children, made on an average 12 baskets a week, 
which he sold for 2 pounds of unbusked rice or millet euch. Allg 
monthly earnings were thus about 100 pounds of unhusked rice, worth 
rather less than a rupee. The family not only managed to live on this, 
supplemented with jungle fruits and roots, but saved annually about a 
rupee’s worth of grain, wherewith they purchased the scanty clothing 
which sufficed for them.“ This should be, as it probably is, the world's 
record in cheap living. The average works out thus: 


8. 
Total earnings in food per annum ĩñ„ ꝙfœꝙ— 16 
,, . en ener — 1 
% ES SEANSS E E asieee 15 


This was to be divided among four persons, 
British India," p. 499.) 

A native peasant of India is fortunate to have for a menl one 
handful of rice once a day. Truly, it is a land of hunger, 
Hardie said: 


The real rat plague in India is poverty, and the flea which spreads the 
disease is the Government. The emaciated, bloodless bodies of the ryot 
has ene plague-resisting powers, and so the fell disease finds him an easy 
victim. 

The Rev. J. T. Sunderland, formerly missionary from Amer- 
ica, a deep and sympathetic student of India, in the New Englund 
Magazine, September, 1900, said: 

The fact that at the end of 200 e of commercial dominance, and 
more than 40 years of absolute political sway, we are confronted with 
such indescribable poverty of the people, and with famine after faming 


(Digby “ Prosperous 
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of such magnitude and severity as to make the world stand aghast, 
seems to prove beyond answer that England * + has not made 
the welfare of India the first aim, but has subordinated India’s good to 
her own enrichment. We have the hideous business that Rome and 
Spain were engaged in so long, and for which in the end they paid so 
dear. Called 1 its right name: What is the treatment of India by 
England? It is national parasitism > it is the stronger nation sucking 
the blood of the weaker. It is imperialism. 

The deaths from famine, from 1854 to 1901, are estimated at 
28,825,000, and during the last 10 years of that period the 
average was 1,000,000 deaths each year, or on the average, as 
has been calewiated— 

Two British subjects passed away from starvation or starvation in- 
duced diseases every minute of every day and sg of Hen js from Jan- 
uary 1, 1899, to September 30, 1901. (Digby, “ Prosperous British 
India," page 130.) 

The people live in miserable, dark, unventilated huts, with 
thatched roofs often out of repair, and Johns Scurr, in the 
London Herald, of May 4, 1919, describing the living conditions 
of the millhand, said: 

The vast masses of the millhands are housed under the most In- 
describable, filt conditions, and one is not surprised to learn that 
the people dle of famines, plague, and cholera like fleas. 

One of the further causes of this poverty, in addition to the 
drain by officia} salaries, interest and high taxation, has been the 
virtual destruction by discriminatory tariffs against India and in 
favor of England, designed to exclude Indian fabrics from the 
English and European markets, of the cotton-weaving industry 
of India. Owing to the unjust and oppressive tariffs the distaffs 
of India disappeared before the power looms of Manchester. The 
manufacturers of England eruelly crushed out their helpless 
Indian competitors. 

ILLITERACY. 

Propose this test to any colonial pelicy. Does it seek to edu- 
cate the colonial peoples? If it does, its aim is elevation and 
liberation. If it does not, it is directed to that heartless ex- 
ploitation which ends in the degradation of the native people. 
By this test England has failed. India had an educational 
system. The English destroyed it. The sums spent by England 
for education in India are pitifully small, $0.015 per annum per 
eapita, as against the $4 per capita which we have expended 
in the Philippines. Only 6,780,721 out of about 75,000,000 cehii- 
dren in India attend school, and the illiteracy among these peo- 
ple, who are of the very highest intellectual capacity, is 93 
per cent, whereas during our 20 years of rule in the Philip- 
pines we have reduced the illiteracy there to 56 per cent. 
Seven per cent of the Hindus of the Aryan race, after 140 
years of British rule, are literate, as against 44 per cent of the 
Filipinos after 20 years of our rule there. England's national 
policy, for so long dictated by a reactionary aristocracy, has 
never been favorable to the education of the masses at home, 
and it has opposed comprehensive plans for the education of the 
eolonial people. Against this reactionary policy the liberals 
of England have for years protested. With reference to colonial 
peoples the British ruling class has said: 

We do not want generals, statesmen, and legislators; we want indus- 
trious husbandmen. 

In July of 1833, during a memorable debate upon the question 
of education in India, particularly with reference to the educa- 
tion of Hindus for public office, Lord Ellenborough said: 

We had won the Empire of India by the sword, and we must pre- 
serve it by the same means, do at same time everything that is 
consistent with our existence there for the good of the people. 

On July 10, 1833, Macaulay, speaking in opposition to Lord 
Elienborough and in favor of the bill, which was to prevent the 
exclusion of Hindus from office in India, enunciated in a few 
great, burning, and immortal sentences the principles upon 
which a sound and upbuilding colonial policy should be based: 


Against that pro 
sound policy and sound morality. » It is the most childish 
ambition to covet dominion which adds to no man’s comfort or security. 
the great trading nation, to the great manufacturing nation, no 
progress which any portion of the human race can make in knowledge, in 
ste for the conveniences of life, or in the wealth by which those con- 
veniences are produced, can be a matter of indifference. It is scarcely 
possible to calculate the benefits which we might derive from the diffusion 
of European civilization among the vast population of the East. It 
would be on the most selfish view of the case, far better for us that the 
people of India were well enh and independent of us than ill gov- 
erned and subject to us—that beri A were ruled by their own kings, but 
wearing our broadcloth and working with our cutlery, than that they 
were performing their salaams to English collectors and English magis- 
trates, but were too ignorant to value or too poor to buy English manu- 
factures. To trade with civilized men is infinitely more profitable than 
to govern savages. That would indeed be a Sorini wisdom which, in 
order that India might remain a e would keep it a useless 
and costly dependency, which woul a hundred millions of men 
from being our customers in order that ae continue to be our 
Slayes. It was, as Bernier tells us, the practice of the miserable tyrants 


whom he found in India, when they dreaded the capacity and spirit of 
some distinguished subject, and yet could not venture to murder him, to 
administer to him a daily dose of the pousta, a preparation of opiu 
the effect of which was in a few months to y all the bodliy a 
mental powers of the wretch who was with it, and to turn him 
into a helpless idiot. That detestable artifice, more horrible than as- 
sassination itself, was worthy of those who employed it. It is no model 
for the English nation. We shall never consent to administer the pousta 
to a whole community, to stupefy and paralyze a great people whom 
God has committed te our charge for the wretched purpose of rendering 
them more amenable to our control. What is that power worth which 
is founded on vice, on ignorance, on misery, which we can hold only 
by violating the most sacred duties, which as governors we owe to the 
governed, which as a people blessed with far more than an ordinary 
measure of political liberty and of intellectual light, we owe to a race 
debased by 3,000 years of despotism and priestcraft? We are free, we 
are civilized to little purpose if we grudge to any portion of the human 
race an equal measure of freedom and civilization. 

Are we to keep the people of India ignorant in order that we may 
keep them submissive, or do we think that we can give them knowledge 
without awakening ambition, or do we mean to awaken ambition and 
to provide it with no legitimate vent? Who will answer any of these 
questions in the affirmative? Yet, one of them must be answered in the 
affirmative by every person who maintains that we ought gene 
to exelude the natives from high o : bave ne fears, path of 
duty is plain before us, and it is also the path of wisdom, of national 
prosperity, ef national honor. J 

The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick darkness. 
It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate reserved for a state 
which resembles no other in history and which forms by Itself a sepa- 
rate class of political phenomena. The laws which regulate its growth 
and its decay are still unknown to us. It may be that the public mind 
of India may expand under our system till it has outgrown t system; 


that by good government we may educate eur subjects into a capacity 
for better vernment; that, having become instructed in Buro 
knowledge, they may, in some future age, demand European Institutions. 


Whether such a day will ever come I know not, but never will F attempt 
to avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes it will be the prondest day 
in English history. To bave found a great people sunk in the lowest 
depths of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have 
made them desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would 
indeed be a title to glory all our own. The scepter may pass away from 
us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our most profound schemes of 
policy. Victory may be inconstant to cur arms, but there are triumphs 
which sre followed by no reverses. There is an empire exempt from all 
national causes of decay. These triumphs are the pacific triumphs of 
reason over barbarism; that empire is the imperishable empire of our 
arts and our morals, our literature and our law. (Vol. 19 (3d ser.), 


p. 536.) 

What a great colonial policy is outlined in these most eloquent 
words. Would that England might bave followed the vision of 
that imperishable empire declared by this gifted and devoted. 
champion of the oppressed. But it was not to be. Bourbonism 
never yields. It must be broken, crushed beneath the tires of 
time and progress. Great Englishmen have seen the vision, 
but the tron clutch of the reactionaries could not be loosed. 

And so, at the conclusion of this war, when the millions of 
India, whose sons had fought for England and for us on the 
strength of our promises of self-determination and freedom for 
all peoples, demanded that right of self-determination, the in- 
famous Rowlatt act was passed, making the discussion of those 
demands a crime punishable with penalties of utmost severity. 
And then occurred one of the most impressive spectacles of our 
generation. Millions of the people of India, on a given day, with- 
out respect to the creeds which had divided them, forsook their 
tasks and went into each other's temples and mosques to pray 
for liberation. Unarmed, they undertook a passive resistance. 
They threw themselves before moving cars and were killed as a 
protest against their slavery. Yet these unarmed, helpless, pro- 
testing people were ruthlessly mowed down by the British ma- 
chine guns and slaughtered by bombs from the air. Thus did 
England answer their plea for the self-determination which she 
and we had promised would be the fruit of this war. And at 
this very moment, I am informed, Indian troops are being used 
to crush that same plea for the fulfillment of our promises in 
Egypt and in Ireland, the sons of a poor and crushed people 
being employed to keep other oppressed peoples in subjection. 

The yellow grain comes only from the flail and purified gold 
only from the fire. England needed to be chastened, and she has 
now passed through the furnaces of trial and agony. 

Her reactionary representatives and colonial administrators 
at Paris tried to play the old diplomacy and wrote this despicable 
document; but, sirs, retribution, slow-footed, but inevitable, has 
overtaken them. At last the fires of liberty which Washington, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and Lincoln kindled here upon this Western 
Continent have illuminated the world and are consuming the old 
order. They have now warmed the hearts and are now shining 
in the faces of the 20,000,000 of members of this great new 
liberal party in England, who in the increasing light have them- 
selves seen and have sworn to achieve what our common an- 
cestors foresaw. 

England has failed in India, failed in Egypt, failed in all of 
Africa, because of the successful resistance by her reactionary 
leaders of this great colonial policy which has been urged by 
Macaulay and a long line of illustrious English liberals, and 
which now, under the liberal leadership which has been all but 
established in England as a result of the war, will become her 
permanent national policy. But in spite of what we hope from 
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tliat liberal leadership in England, and however much we may 
desire to cooperate with it, we can not justify ourselves in sign- 
ing and sealing an international contract which gives and guar- 
antees to England nearly 931,000 additional square miles, a ter- 
ritory in area of approximately one-third of the United States, 
in Africa, and places in her charge more than 11,000,000 addi- 
tional helpless African natives, in view of her past policy in the 
Dark Continent, which policy has been characterized by heart- 
less exploitation, with practically no attempt to beneyolently 
and intelligently elevate the peoples there. 

THE AFRICAN PROBLEM. 

The African problem is a stupendous one, and, sirs, in it are 
involved momentous issues affecting the whole future history of 
the world. This vast continent, with its nearly eleven and one- 
half millions of square miles of territory, embraces almost one- 
fourth of the land surface of the earth, and must, perhaps, be- 
come in time the great basin into which shall overflow the popu- 
lations from the congested countries. Take continental Europe, 
with its 3,795,788 square miles; India, with its 1,766,642 square 
miles; China, with its 1,532,420 square miles; the United States, 
with its 3,092,679 square miles, and lay them all down on 
Africa, and there will still be room to spare; add Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, and even then Africa’s great stretches will 
not be covered. Of this territory, England now holds, including 
Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, about 3,701,411 square 
miles, an area much greater than the total area of the United 
States, while the addition of the German colonies would increase 
her holdings to about 4,632,411 square miles, embracing the most 
desirable portions of the continent. There on that continent are 
uncomputed resources of coal, minerals, water powers, and agri- 
cultural lands. There can be found every variety of climate, the 
hot, dry air of the desert, the damp and dangerous miasmas of the 
jungle and swamps, many of which await reclamation, and the 
cold, invigorating air of plateau and mountain. One-fourth of 
the world’s gold and 80 per cent of the world’s diamonds come 
from Africa. 

Consider the gold produced in Africa and taken for the benefit 
and enrichment of the white races: 

West Africa (since: 1880) 2s ee, 


Transvaal (since 1884) 
Rhodesia (since 1898) 


£17, 099, 000 
514, 700, 000 
36, 580, 000 


£568, 379, 000 
or 
$2, 841, 895, 000 


In 1915 the gold production of South Africa alone was 
£38,639,043. The value of the diamonds from South Africa had 
reached up to 1914 the huge sum of £169,342,868. Fabulous 
values in ivory, minerals, agricultural and natural products, and 
in heavy taxes and rents levied upon the natives have been 
taken by the English from Africa, while many millions of native 
inhabitants to whom belonged this great wealth still live under 
the same conditions of darkness, heathenism, and savagery as 
those which prevailed when the kings of the first dynasty ruled 
in Egypt 40 centuries ago. 

Under the system of colonial administration and exploitation 
which has existed for so many years it has seemed perfectly 
natural and entirely proper for Englishmen to go to Africa 
and take up the land, forcing the native owners to become their 
tenants and to pay henceforth to them rentals for the lands 
upon which they and their ancestors had dwelt for countless 
generations. The native Africans now pay for the huts which 
they themselves have builded, have owned, and in which they 
reside, rentals to Englishmen of £2, £6, or £7 per year, and 
often, not content with the mere demanding of rental, the new 
owners often eject the native from the lands which have been 
taken from him, issuing to him summary commands to move 
on, to forsake forever the pleasant valleys or the hillsides to 
which his simple native heart has been devoted. 

Maurice S. Evans, an English authority on Africa, states in 
this connection : 

One does not need a vivid imagination to picture the utter dismay 
brought to these people, living on ground familiar to their fathers, on 
getting such notice without warning. Just lately, since attention was 
called to the matter by the native affairs commission, it has received 
some thought from the Government, but they are placed in a dilemma by 
their own action. \ large block of land in the 1 districts has 
deen bought by the Government from private owners for European closer 
settlement. This area at present carries a large native 8 it 
is their ancestral home. otice has been served on kraal heads, repre- 
senting 5,000 souls, that the land has been transferred and they are 
liable to eviction. What will be done with them or where they will 
find new homes no man can say. Two outstanding features of native 
character complicate the problem. The first is the intense local 
attraction to his home and neighborhood, often the home of his fathers 
before him. The second is the childlike procastination of an awkward or 
troublesome question. * * Rather than leave the old kraal 
site, with all its associations. he will promise any rent or undertake 
any obligation to furnish labor, only realizing the onerous or reat gypy 

s de- 


nature of the contract he has undertaken when due fulfillmen 
manded. (Black and White in Southeast Africa.) 
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In spite of the vast expanse of African territory and the com- 
parative sparseness of its population, yet because of the huge 
holdings of land by Europeans, “ the native question is the land 
question,” and the one great need of the black man is land, 
while the demand of the white man is for labor. 

In Africa as elsewhere the European colonists are generally 
opposed to the education of the natives. The European in 
Africa says, as Mr. Evans states, “An educated nigger is a 
spoiled nigger,” and, further, as bearing upon the attitude of 
the colonists toward education, Mr. Evans states: 

—— of those who are hostile or apathetic to the work now under- 
taken by the missionaries are willing to tolerate some teaching of re- 
ligion but are opposed to giving the natives education. 

He continues: ` 

It will come as a surprise to many to learn that missionary effort is 
the only force which has 1 in any direct way, attempted the educa- 
tion and uplifting of the Abantu people over a la portion of South- 
east Africa. Governments have given grants in aid to the work, o 
amounting in all to a niggardly oe of the direct taxes pai 
by the natives; but there are no Government schools or a single insti- 
tution in the whole count run solely by the Government for the 
training of the natives in or industry. 

So that the missionary stands to the native for religion, education, 
for all help he may get to make his life cleaner, more moral, and more 
in keeping with the ideals of the white man at his best. And as it is 
in the position of this single altruistic force that we have to regard 
the missionary, we can surely hardly overestimate his importance as a 
factor in our inquiry. 

Mr. President, for myself I can not feel otherwise than that 
this Republic is under peculiar and heavy obligations to insist 
now upon some form of international cooperation which will in- 
augurate a policy for the elevation, education, and civilization 
of the oppressed peoples of Africa. The countless wrongs which 
have been committed by the better circumstanced men of the 
white races against the less fortunate dark-skinned people call 
for expiatory sacrifices, and shall we now, as we face the task 
of world reconstruction, refuse it? I believe that the German 
African colonies present an opportunity and a grave responsi- 
bility which this Nation must squarely face. I believe that the 
men of this Republic should be willing and eager to share the 
white man’s burden in Africa, that we should not hesitate to 
go there to work side by side with our English and French 
brothers for a greater, better Africa, for the ultimate establish- 
ment there of a civilization compatible with the rich and dis- 
tinctive genius of the African races. It would be a great and 
noble enterprise, and one well worthy of our best traditions, 
and in it I believe the Americans of African descent would 
gladly perform a large and important part. Our party, sirs, the 
party of Lincoln, is pledged to the furnishing of fair oppor- 
tunities and the best educational facilities to the colored 
people of America. For myself, although I am a southern 
man, believing firmly in their capacity for growth and large 
achievement, I would extend to our colored people here 
every opportunity in their own schools for education which 
the whites enjoy in theirs. I would build for the colored people 
schools, colleges, and universities, throw open to them agricul- 
tural, technical, medical, and engineering courses, training 
them in large numbers in practical, industrial, and theoretical 
knowledge, each to the limit of his capacities, and then point 
out to those who had enjoyed these inestimable advantages of 
civilization their duty and responsibility for sharing in the 
yee of upbuilding the civilization and promoting the welfare of 

ica. 

Under such a sound American policy it might well be, by 
another of those strange, mysterious processes of Providence, 
which are never comprehended until they reach their fulfill- 
ment, that the dark-skinned peoples brought here from the vast 
reaches of African plateau and tropical forest, as it appeared for 
so long to the niaterial eye, only for exploitation, for toil with- 
out recompense, were in reality called as a chosen people that in 
their servile bondage here they, like the ancient Israelites in 
Egypt, might be prepared to sense the higher service; called that 
they might be uplifted to the light, to the appreciation and assimi- 
lation of our civilization, instructed in our morals, in our laws, in 
our faith; that they might be touched and nurtured by the 
spirit, dedicated by the benediction of our great Lincoln, and 
emancipated in truth; that they might have lighted in their 
souls with us at our common altars the sacred flame of liberty; 
that they might in large numbers voluntarily go back to the 
great country of their origin as missionaries, teachers, torch 
bearers, to carry and place that flame on new altars of liberty 
and enlightenment which white and colored Americans might 
together labor to erect there; that into the darkness of that 
continent might through them be poured a flood of light; that 
through them the wastes might be reclaimed, the degraded re- 
deemed, the vast resources developed until, with the 150,000,000 
of Africans uplifted and liberated under the inspiration and by 
the help of their American brothers, there should be founded 
upon that now dark and unhappy continent a new great sister 
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republic, which, with its material achievements and moral 
triumphs, would surpass the glories of the Golden Age of the 
ancient Egyptian dynasties. 

[At this point Mr. France yielded the floor for the day.] 


Thursday, October 9, 1919. 
DISMEMBERMENT OF CHINA. 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I desire now to refer to the 
subject of the dismemberment of A 

Sirs, Africa has been the helpless victim ef European am- 
bition. For decades the great empires, like a pack of hungry 
lions, have been growling and snarling over her bleeding carcass, 
each battling for a larger share, while at many a critical time 
this contest of greed has brought the whole world to the 
brink of war. Some of the roots of this World War reach to the 
soil of Africa, and its most bitter fruits took some flavor from 
that destructive, corroding acid of hatred which was generated 
in the tropic, humid atmosphere of Africa, on the desolate 
shores of Lake Tanganyika, and northward, where the Belgian 
Kongo, closely joining the frontiers of the German East Africa 
colonies, made impossible the realization of Britain's dream of 
a railway from Cairo to the Cape, without a concession from one 
of these two powers. Germany refused a right of way, and Bel- 
gium, later granting it, was compelled to rescind the action 
because of German protestation and intimidation. But, sirs, 
the path has now been opened, blasted by machine guns and cut 
with gleaming swords. 

The notorious open partitioning of Africa, to which the United 
States, although represented at the Berlin conference of 1885, 
has never given any sanction by its ratification of the General 
Act of that conference, is now being brought to its com- 
pletion. 

Article VI of Chapter 1 of the General Act reads as follows: 


Provisions relative to protection of the natives, of missionaries, and 
travelers, as well as relative to religious liberty. 

VI. All the powers exercising sovereign rights or influence in the 
nforesaid territories * 7 themselves to watch over the preservation of 
1 — native tribes, 

eir moral and Waere well-being, . 72 he 

ly the slaye trade. They ll, wi 

D, pee anå favor all 7 scientific, or charitable insti- 

tutions and undertakings created and organized for the above ends, or 

im at instructing the natives and bringing home to them the 
5 cf civilization. 

Christian missionaries, scientists, and explorers, with their followers, 
properi rty, and collections, shall likewise be the objects of especial pro- 
tec 

— of conscience and religious toleration are expressly guar- 
anteed to the natty no less than to subjects and to toreigners. The 
free and public caer: of all forms of Divine worship, — thé right 
to build Viides for religious purposes, and to organize religious mis- 
este belonging to all creeds, shall not be aita or fettered in any way 
whatsoever, 


In the hot competition between the powers for greater terri- 
tory and larger spheres of influence the high obligations recog- 
nized in this article have not been met. 


in 


nations which have profited so richly by this division of the Con- 
tinent of Africa. 

The partitioning of Africa finds its parallel in the more 
stealthy but persistent, and no less effective, efforts for the 
division of China among the powers, all of which partitioning 
and spoliation of Africa and Asia, in the past, and that now 
contemplated in the present and in the immediate future, the 
United States is asked by this treaty to approve, to undertake to 
“ respect and preserve,” to guarantee the title of the despoilers 
to the territory taken even against the claims of the rightful 
owners. England, in order to continue her profitable opium trade 
through India, with the Chinese smugglers, in violation of 
Chinese law, a trade most destructive to the Chinese, but highly 
profitable to the English, engaged in 1840 in the unrighteous 
and, to our western civilization, disgraceful “opium war” 
and emerged, although a victor with unclean hands, demanding 
n heavy indemnity from China and the cession of Hongkong. 
This was the beginning of China’s dismemberment, and since 
that time the extension of European and Japanese spheres of 
influence in China has gone on rapidly. England has surveyed 
this process with complacency, for a strong, free Chinese Re- 
public would constitute a dangerous precedent, which might 
further arouse the ambitions of other eastern peoples, and thus 
sooner or later menace England's sway in India, Ceylon, and 
the East Indies. where, some time in the near future, England 
undoubtedly designs to increase her power. This treaty car- 
ries forward the policy of partition in China, strengthens the 
hold of the European powers there, and makes the United States 
particeps criminis in the nefarious plan. We do not know 
what may be the secret agreements between England, France, 
and Japan with reference to the Far East, but certainly we 
can not participate profitably in the spoils while probably 
England wil! control and hold Palestine, Arabia, Persia, Tibet, 
Burma, Western Siam, and Kwantung, in addition to Hongkong, 
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and oppression have characterized the administration ef the 
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Weihaiwei, and her other eastern possessions. France may 
secure permanently Yunnan, Kwansi, Indo China, and Tonkin 
and Eastern Siam, while Japan, no doubt,-in addition to her 
present possessions, will seek to extend her power into Siberia. 
Japan now has a strangle hold on China. With Korea, Man- 
churia, Port Arthur, a portion of the Liaotung Peninsula, 
Kiaochow, and Shantung, not considering Formosa, she controls 
Peking, thus dominating the northern as Englund at Honkong 
and in Tibet holds the southern gateway to China. These terri- 
torial acquisitions, together with railway and mining conces- 
sions, the presence of foreign troops and police, post office and 
customs agencies, render China, so long as she assents, subject 
to foreign domination. The day will certainly come, if this 
treaty is signed, when China, perhaps aided by Germany, Russia, 
and India, will rise in her might to demand her freedom and the 
return of her ancestral territory, and then, under the pro- 
visions of this treaty, we shall be expected to call the American 
youth to fight perhaps by the side of Japan, on the side of 
injustice, oppression, exploitation, for the perpetuation of the 
cruel wrongs which have been done China, a great, though help- 
less because hitherto pacifist, nation. Japan furnishes, however, 
a striking example of the ease and rapidity with which the ori- 
ental peoples can adopt the customs, the civilization, and that 
dangerous militarism which has been developed in the West, and 
it would not be impossible for China to secretly and swiftly 
emulate the island empire, and as a huge militaristic nation 
assume the leadership of the East. 
INJUSTICE TO KOREA. 


We can not sign this treaty without an utter disregard of our 
moral and treaty obligations to the Korean people. Article 1 
of our treaty with Korea, of May 22, 1882, provides: 

If other powers deal unjustly or — with either Government, 
the other will exert their good offices, ing informed of the case, to 
ng wanes an 5 arrangement. thee showing their friendly 

At the time when Japan was making the first move toward de- 
priving Korea of her independence, when she was undoubtedly 
dealing unjustly and oppressively with Kerea, the Emperor of 
Korea did appeal to the United States for assistance, but the 
good offices of the United States, pledged under the treaty, were 
not exerted, in accordance with the treaty provisions, in Korea's 
behalf, as the communication from Horace M. Allen, then Ameri- 
can minister to Korea, to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, herewith submitted, will indicate: 

LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
Seoul, Korea, April 11. 1904. 

Sims: * * All these matters [dipiomatic pressure in regard 

to various concessions} are naturally of serious concern to the Roe need 


Empe He falls back in his extremity upon his old friendship with 


ror. 
America. It is my endeavor to soothe him all I can, at the same time 


pontu out to him how the course of his Government during the past 
w years could not well a to any other result than something like 
the alliance of gma rare . I have not encouraged him to send a high 
official as minister to Washington in order to invoke the good offices of 
the United States, as it seems to me that would only be an embarrass- 


ment. 
At the same aoe fece as ii inform you 5 the Emperor confi- 
will do something for him at the close of 
offers, to retain for him as much of his 


able translation to article 1 of our treaty of 
to be able to prevent a direct invocation of this treaty, 8 though I 
am obliged to assure His Majesty that the condition of Korea is borne 
in mind by = United States Government, who will use their good offices 
when o occurs. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant. 

onace M. ALLEY. 

At the beginning of the war between Japan and Russia, Japan 
stated that she had entered upon the war to preserve the po- 
litical independence and territorial integrity of Korea, and 
(article 3 of her treaty with Korea, Feb. 23, 1904) that— 

The Imperial Government of Japan definitely guarantee ithe, inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the Korean Empire. * 

But on November 17, 1905, another treaty was forced by 
Japan, at the point of the sword, upon Korea, which placed in 
the hands of the Japanese Government the control and direc- 
tion of the foreign affairs of Korea, practically depriving her 
of independence. On July 24, 1907, all administrative mens- 
ures were made subject to the Japanese resident general, and 
on August 22, 1910, Korea was formally annexed by Japan, 
and more than 17,000,000 people of Chosen, the beautiful“ Land 
of the Morning Calm,” a people with an illustrious history of 
independence dating back to the distant centuries, became the 
subjects of an alien power, which since that time has not ceased 
to exploit and oppress them, while America, keeping silence, 
in violation of her treaty obligation to tender her good offices 
in such a case, is now expected by the ratification of this 

treaty to guarantee, respect, and preserve the territorial in- 

eon of Japan, and thus to rivet fer all time the shackles 
m the proua, noble, and liberty-loving people who appealed 

to us in vain in their hour of need. I shall not attempt to 
recount the long story of the cruel wrongs inflicted upon this 
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helpless people, of oppression, insult, violence, outrage, sup- 
pression of free speech, arrest and torture of Christian leaders 
and teachers, the suppression of learning, the indignities to 
Korean women, the marching of modest Christian girls naked 
through the streets, the iniquitous spy system, the insolence to 
American missionaries, and the murder and crucifixion of 
Christian Korean men, since reports containing most of these 
facts have aready been printed in the CONGRZSSIONAL RECORD. 
The story of Korea's subjugation and oppression constitutes one 
of the most tragic and moving chapters in all the history of the 
ancient Orient. The Korean appeal can scarcely be disre- 
garded as we consider this treaty which would forge forever 
the chains of bondage upon her. I quote from this appeal, 
adopted by the Korean congress, held on April 14, 1919, at 
Philadelphia: 

For 4.000 years our country enjoyed an absolute autonomy. We 
have our own history, our own langua e, our own literature, and our 
own civilization. We have made treaties with the leading nations ot 
the world; all of trem recognized our independence including Japan. 

In 1904, at the beginning of the Russo-Japanese War, Japan made a 
treaty of alliance with Korea guaranteeing territorial in egrity and 

litical independence of Korea to cooperate in the war against Russia. 

orea was opened to Japan for military purposes and Korea assisted 
Japan in many ways. After the war was over Japan discarded the 
treaty of alliance as a “ scrap of paper” and annexed Korea as a con- 
quered territory. Ever since she has been 25 . Korea with the auto- 
cratic militarism whose prototype has been well illustrated by Germany 
in Belgium and northern France. 

The Korean people patiently suffered under the iron heel of Japan 
for the last decade or more, but now they have reached the point 
where they are no longer able to endure it. SLR 

We appeal to you for support and sympathy because we know you 
love justice; you also fought for liberty and democracy, and you stand 
for Christianity and humanity. Our cause is a just one before the laws 
of God and man. Our aim is freedom from militaristic autocrac ; our 
object is democracy for Asia; our hope is universal Christianity, 
Therefore we feel that our sporet merits your consideration. 

You have already championed the cause of the oppressed and held 
out your ag Sr hand to the weak of the earth's races. Your Nation 
is the hope of mankind, so we come to you. 


TREATY IMPERILS MISSIONS. 

Mr. President, this brings me to a discussion of a subject of 
vital interest to the American people, and one to which I believe 
their attention has not been called in connection with this treaty ; 
I refer to the great cause of the missionary movement through- 
out the world. Sirs, in a peculiar sense, this Republic is a mis- 
sionary country, for not only have we been intrusted with the 
establishment here of institutions for the promotion of political 
and religious liberty, which would arouse the emulation of other 
nations, but we have also considered ourselves charged with the 
specific duty of giving of our treasure and sending forth our 
sons and daughters into the most benighted lands in order that 
in all places of darkness there might be lighted the flame of the 
true monotheistic religion and of that civilization which we seek 
here to bring to its first complete manifestation. 

In view of the fact that many of the great treaties in the past 
have contained clauses specifically guaranteeing religious free- 
dom and the rights of citizens, without molestation, to preach 
and practice their religion, which guaranties have gone far 
toward making possible systematic missionary work, it is most 
significant that the peace conference at Paris declined, although 
I believe urged by the representatives of certain great mis- 
sionary bodies to do so, to include in the treaty or in the 
covenant general clauses specifically safeguarding these funda- 
mentally important rights. To comprehend that state of mind 
which led the reactionary and imperialistic ministers who domi- 
nated the Paris peace conference deliberately to refuse to in- 
corporate in this document provisions for protecting the mis- 
sionaries in their work, it is necessary for us to grasp the pro- 
found importance and significance of the great missionary 
movement, for then only can we appreciate the almost instinc- 
tive opposition to it, particularly at this time, on the part of 
those imperialists who are seeking to compose a restless world, 


to stay revolution, and to reduce again to stagnant acquiescence. 
Statistics of the great 
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in the old imperial system of subjugation and exploitation the 
millions of now aroused and rebellious peoples of the world. 

During the war the imperialists yielded to the suspicion 
that Christian missionaries might become political propagand- 
ists, and this suspicion has guided their policies with reference 
to the missionaries in the various countries, By the establish- 
ment of the precedent under which missionaries from some 
countries will be excluded from the territories of others, by the 
obstinate refusal to definitely safeguard missionary interests 
in the treaty, as well as by conditions which have naturally 
grown out of the war, the whole missionary movement would 
seem to be now placed in extreme danger. The British are now 
excluding, with some possible justification, German missionaries 
from India and Africa ; the Japanese are suspicious of and openly 
hostile to Christian missionaries in Korea; the British certainly 
would. exclude from India any American missionary who 
preached the doctrine of political self-determination, which 
is founded upon the principles of true religion, or who was 
sympathetic with the laudable aspirations of the people of India 
for education and liberation, while China, if done the harsh in- 
Justice which has been planned against her by this treaty might 
well rataliate by excluding the missionaries who might desire to 
come from the countries which will have so grievously wronged 
her. This war after the war, this determination of the im- 
perialists to maintain the old order of holding peoples against 
their will, in subjection for exploitation, may result in making 
it necessary for the man whose conscience compels him to obey 
the missionary mandate to violate the laws of country, the 
decrees of empires, and the dictatorial regulations of the im- 
perialistic supérgovernment, which this covenant creates. 

In a large sense the great missionary movement may be con- 
sidered to be an organized voluntary attempt on the part of 
generous, liberal-minded, and beneficently motived men to cor- 
rect the delinquencies, soften the asperities, and counteract the 
inhumanities of the imperial governments, the dominating pur- 
poses of which are those of exploitation, The missionary goes not 
alone as a religious proselyte ; he goes as a teacher, as the exem- 
plar, as the bearer of the torch of civilization. He teaches tolera- 
tion, liberation, and universal brotherhood. He is the courageous 
explorer of unknown lands, the hardy and heroic pioneer who, 
with most limited means and often in the face of insuperable 
difficulties and dangers, battles on the extreme frontiers of the 
world for those great principles upon which alone can be based 


the better order. His churches, hospitals, religious and industria) — 


schools are the outposts from which radiate those influences 
which alone can stimulate and accelerate the forward, upward 
movement of the backward peoples of the earth. One eminent 
authority states: 

Missions are, however, a far greater thing, after all, than simple 
proselytism. It would require many a volume to tell of what they have 
done for civilization, freedom, the exploration of unknown regions, the 
bringing to light of ancient literatures, the founding of the science 
of comparative religion, the broadening of the horizon of Christian 
thought in the homeland, and the bring ng of distant peoples into the 
brotherhood of nations. These are results that can not be put into 
figures. While it is true that very diverse opinions are held concerning 
missions, it is indisputable that the most favorable testimonies come 
from those who have really taken the most pains to examine and 
understand their work. The one scoura slag eature from the Chris- 
tian point of view is the backwardness of Christendom in its great 
enterprise. 

When we consider the importance of this work, not only from 
the standpoint of religious interests but with a view to its social 
and political significance, as bearing upon the future peace of 
the world, it is appalling to consider how vast is the field and 
how comparatively little has already been accomplished. I am 
submitting herewith two most important tables which are well 
worthy of careful examination, since in a general way they fur- 
nish a survey of what has been achieved, the great work which 
remains to be done, and the most inadequate voluntary agencies 
with which at present we are seeking to accomplish it. 


religions of the world. 


[From the Blue Book of Missions, 1907.] 


wd 
Fe 


Animists, 
Shintoists. W Unclassed.| Totals. 
ete. 


500 157,722,009 

ica, North... $52 000 % | 111/651, 000 
362, 000 | 30, 125,00 000 | 37,958, 

542, 000 000) 878, 120,000 

424, 000 000 4, 555, 000 

922" 000 000} 389, 031, 000 

416,500 | 7,098,500 0004 45, 7, 000 

247,000 129,000 000 982; 000 

500 6,630,000 137, 935, 000 209, 659, 000 |291, 816, 000 | 24, 900, 000 157, 009, 500 15, 852, 500 | 3,623, 446, 000 


1919. 
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Summary of protestant missionary work. 


Ordained natives 
Communicants (fall members)... . 
Numbers added in 1906.. 


The Statistical Atlas (1910) puts it at £5,071,225, of which British 
„ societies each find about £2,000 and German societies 

The chief missionary countries have been Great Britain, the 
United States, and Germany. Great Britain and America have 
jointly and about equally carried on approximately four-sixths 
of the missionary activities; Germany, one-sixth; and the 
French, Swiss, Netherlands, and Scandinavian societies about 
one-sixth; and, therefore, with the closing of the German mis- 
sions much heavier obligations will be thrown upon those other 
countries, particularly upon América and England. 

When we consider that, according to these tables, there are 
in the world only about 558,862,000 Christians and but 11,222,000 
Jews, there remaining over 1,000,000,000 of people who are 
without education and the true faith of monotheism, in the ab- 
sence of which genuine civilization is impossible, and that, it 
is estimated, all of the missionary activities of the past have 
secured but about 10,000,000 of converts, it becomes apparent 
how inadequate have been the means hitherto employed, how 
heavy is the obligation resting upon the enlightened countries 
for the performance of this vitally important work, and how 
disastrous it would be to ratify a treaty which does not safe- 
guard its continuance and provide positively for its extension. 

Every church, Protestant and Catholic, should protest against 
the omission from this treaty of such safeguarding clauses. At- 
tention has already been called to the fact that pagan influences 
must have prevailed at Paris, since the name of Almighty God 
is not mentioned in the treaty, but here is additional evidence, 
since sinister influences must have prevented the protection by 
clear definition and specific provisions of the great fundamental 
rights of religious liberty, the right to worship God according to 
the dictates of conscience, which implies the right to obey the 
missionary command. 

In article 22 of the covenant provision is made that in Central 
Africa the “Mandatory must be responsible for the administra- 
tion of the territory under conditions which will guarantee free- 
dom of conscience and religion.” In article 86 the Czecho-Slovaks 
and in article 93 the Poles accept and agree “to embody in a 
treaty with the principal allied and associated powers such provi- 
sions as may be deemed necessary by the said powers to pro- 
tect the interests of inhabitants of that State who differ from 
the majority of the population in race, language, or religion,” 
and in article 438 “The allied and associated powers agree 
that where Christian religious missions were being main- 
tained by German societies or persons in territory belonging to 
them * „ the property which these missions possessed 
shall continue to be devoted to missionary purposes, and the 
allied and associated governments while continuing to maintain 
full control * * * will safeguard these missions.” 

Thus only in connection with Czechoslovakia, Poland, Cen- 
tral Africa, and former German territory is there any safe- 
guarding of religious rights, and this apparently only for com- 
mercial and political purposes. 1 fail to find any other men- 
tion of religion or religious freedom in the treaty, and there 
is no positive affirmation, as I have indicated, of guaranties of 
those rights to hold, practice, preach, and disseminate religious 
faith which are so essential. 

Other great peace treaties have safeguarded these rights. I 
quote from several treaties as examples: 


11713. Utrecht, treaty of (general), between Great Britain and 
France, March 31-April 11, 1713. 
Art, 21. The most Christian King will, in consideration of the 
friendship of the Queen of Great Britain, grant, that in making the 
treaty with the empire, all things concerning the state of religion in 


Other societies, 
ciety, Swi 8 
Totals for betes 

wth be- 

Christendom} feen 1805 


and 1907). 

1,980 5,735 4,028 

1, 738 2,802 1,477 

2,332 4.887 2,578 

2,141 5,273 4,295 

565, 179 1,817, 450 995, 793 

38, 614 149, 849 63,081 

1,398, 306 4,361, 138 2,770, 801 

11,789 28.808 19,384 
619, 399 1, 302, 905 


the aforesaid treaties of Westphalia, so that it shall plainly appear 
that the most Christian King neither will have nor would: have had 
any alteration made in the said <reaties. (In Chalmers, George. A 
collection of treaties between Great Britain and other powers. Lon- 
don, 1790, vol. 1, p. 384.) 


11713. Utrecht, treaty of (general), between Great Britain and 
France, March 31-April 11, 1713.) 


ART. 5. © In the business of religion there shall be an en- 
tire liberty allowed to the subjects of each of the confederates, as also, 
if they are married to their wives and children; neither shall they be 
compelled to to the churches or to be present at the religious wor- 
ship in any other place. On the contrary, they may, without any kind 
of molestation, perform their religious exercises after their own way, 
although it be forbid by the laws of the kingdom, porate and within 
their own walls, and without the admittance of any other persons 
whatsoever. * * (In Chalmers. Collection, etc., vol. 50, p. 395.) 


11763. Paris, treaty of.] 

ART. 4 (covering Nova Scotia, Canada, and Cape Breton Island). 
8 is Britannic 357 * * agrees to grant the liberty 
of the Catholic religion to the inhabitants of Canada, He will in con- 
Sequence give the most precise and most effectual orders that his new 
Roman Catholic subjects may profess the worship of their religion, ac- 
cording to the rites of the Romish Church, as tar as the laws of Great 
4125 permit * + œ, (In Chalmers. Collection, etc., vol. 1, p. 


ART. 20 (repeats the above for Florida, as well as for all the Spanish 
oe in North America to the east or to the southeast of the river 
ississippi). (In Chalmers, Collection, ete., vol. 1, p. 497.) 


11878. Berlin, treaty of.] 


ART, 5. (Bulgaria.) The freedom and outward exercise of all forms 
of worship are assured to all persons belonging to Bulgaria, as well as to 
foreigners, and no hindrance shall be offered either to the hicrarchical 
fed dene ui of the different communions or to their relations with their 
spiritual chiefs. 

ART. 27. 3 In 8 the difference of religious 
creeds and confessions shall not be alleged against any person as a 
ground of exclusion or incapacity in matters relating to the enjoyment 
of civil and political rights *, 

k bs : om of religious worship worded in the same way as article 5 
ve. 


Art, 35. (Serbia.) (Same wording as article 5 above.) 

Arr 44, (Roumania.) (Same wording as article 5 ota 

ART. 62 (deals with religious ue in general for- Turkey): In 
no t of the Ottoman pire shall difference of religion be al- 
leged against any person as a ground for exclusion or incapacity as 
regards the discharge of civil and political rigu admission to the 
public employments, functions, and honors, or the exercise of the vari- 
ous professions and industries. 

All persons shall be admitted, without distinction of religion, to 
give evidence before the tribunals, 

The freedom and outward exercise of all forms of worship are as- 
sured to all, and no hindrance shall be offered either to the hierarchi- 
cal organization of the various communions or to their relations with 
their spiritual chiefs. 

Ecclesiastics, pilgrims, and monks of all nationalities traveling in 
Turkey in Europe or in Turkey in Asia shall enjoy the same rights, 
advantages, and privileges, 

The et of official protection by the bed so Nels and consular 
agents o em povas in Turkey is recogniz both as regards the 
above-mention persons and their religious, charitable, and other 
establishments in the holy places and elsewhere. 

The . by France are expressly reserved, and it is 
well understood that no alterations can be made in the status quo in 
the holy places. 

The monks of Mount Athos, of whatever country they may be 
natives, shall be maintained in their former possessions and pe N 
tages, and shall enjoy, without any exception, complete equality of 
rights and 8 

_ (Sir A. Oakes and R. B. Mowatt, Great European Treaties of the 
Nineteenth Century. Oxford, 1918.) 


11815, Vienna, treaty of.] 
Article 21 (property of religious establishments to remain in statu 


quo). 

ART. 46 (covering the free town of Frankfort). * * Its institu- 
tions shall founded upon the principle of a perfect equality of rights 
for the different sects of the Christian religion * * *. 

Art, 77 (covering the rights of the inhabitants of the Canton of 
er + * œ shall enjoy in every respect. without any distinction 
of religion * * the same political and civil rights * + +, 

(Sir A. Oakes and R. B. Mowat, Great European Treaties of the 
Nineteenth Century. Oxford, 1918.) 


On yesterday an attempt was made on the other side of the 
| Chamber to convey the impression that all the churches of 
America were for this treaty unamended. Such an impression, 
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if conveyed, is absolutely erroneous. I have in my hand a copy 
of a letter from the Federal Council of Churches, in which that 
council asks for amendments safeguarding these religious rights. 
I ask to have it inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


3 Counci? of the Churches of Christ in America, National Office, 
12 United Charities Building, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
Sk Rey. Charles S. Macfar and, general se ry.] 
í May 23, 1919. 
To the MEMBERS or CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 3 
Washington, D. rd 


Sms: I take pleasure in e ing te you the following action taken 
the Federal Council at $ re bors meeting held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 6-8. 1919: It was— 


W Resolved, That we express our ee for the establishment of the 
1 e of nations as upon by the Paris peace conference and 
p ge our support in securing its ratification by the Senate of are 
nited States and our devotion to make it a success. 

“ Resolved, That we urge the incorporation at an — 2 into the 
covenant of onsets league of nations of a clause guaran freedom of 
3 He 

Resolved, That we 5 8 the incorporation at an early date into the 
covenant of the league of nations of a use equality of 
race treatment, 1 by this the 5 an N of 
the law and its administration in —.— case o aliens lawfully within the 
territory of the Government concerned. 

CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, 


ithfully, yours, 
General Secretary. 


(Signed) 
Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, much as I desire to see a new 
and better international order, I am not one of those who can 
indulge in the seductive dream that by the swift stroke of a few 


score of pens on parchment, through the instrumentality of a | 


mere treaty, without further toil and sacrifice, by seer, saint, and 
martyr, without the further heroic march and struggle of mis- 
sionary through the forest and the jungle, over the marshes and 


across the desolate plains where men live like the wild beasts | 


with which they contend, without further teaching and enlight- 
enment, without the further education and elevation of peoples 
and the elimination of those false and pagan 


and nation can be united into a universal brotherhood which 
shall be dominated henceforth and forever by charity, by the two 
great golden, royal commandments, and that throughout the 


widest confines of the earth the eternal words of the spirit shall | 


become the accepted law of mankind. 

Sirs, so great a good can not come to man in such an unearned 
manner. 
regeneration of men, by the spirit, must such a millennium 


come, Unscrupulous men are playmg now upon the highest 


human hopes to accomplish their own base ends, but there can be 
no excuse for those who would vote to ratify a treaty which fails 
to safeguard only those processes by which this unspeakable 
good may be at last accomplished. I appeal to the people of the 
churches of America. I appeal to the great church missionary 
leaders, some of whom, I believe, know the circumstances under 
which the machinators of this treaty at Paris refused to safe- 
guard missionary interests, to demand in terms which may not 
be disregarded the rejection of this scheme which imperils the 


great educational missionary movement throughout the world. 


I can not new even attempt to detail all of the wrongs which 


this treaty either creates or perpetuates. I hope at some future | 


date to speak along this line on Ireland and the relation of the 
treaty to the cause of Irish freedom, which must be close to the 
hearts of America. 
Egypt, of Persia, of Russia, of Hungary, of Syria, and of all of 
the other lands whose hopes of self-determination and freedom 
this infamous instrument would condemn to perpetual defeat, 
I would trespass too far upon your time and still my point would 
not be made more clear. It is because I believe in the principles 
for which we fought that I can not believe in this treaty, which 
is the complete negation of all of those great principles. It 18 
the adoption and not the rejection of this treaty which will 
break the heart of the world. 
CONCLUSION. 

Sirs, for too long liave I tre upon your patience and 
with an argument so discursive that I must most briefly sum- 
marize it. 


1. This Nation may not join or become part of any interna- 


tional government or supergovernment formed to achieve aims 
other than those to which our Government is dedicated—to estab- 
lish justice, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to all. 

2. There need be no narrow limitation placed upon the extent 
of the sphere which may be embraced in a republican federation 


Not through the promulgation of a statute, but by the 


If I were to attempt to state the case of 


if the well-known principles of federation are applied, which 
principles this covenant violates. 

3. This covenant forms a new coalition of 358,000,000 of people 
as against a possible second coalition, as I have shown, of 
more than 1,000,000,000 of people, most of whom the smaller 
coalition plans to control if not to exploit. 

4. The plan is condemned by an overwhelming majority of 
mankind and by nearly all men of liberal thought in the coun- 
tries most deeply concerned. 

5. The British Labor Party demands amendments of a vital 
character, looking to a true society of nations, and the end of 
colonial exploitation. 

6. That the war has been a liberty war to usher in a new order, 
while this treaty is designed to preserve the old. 

7. By article 10 we would guarantee title to much territory 
illegally gained and unrighteously held, and become responsible 
for intolerable conditions in all parts of fhe world, particularly 
in India, Africa, and Korea. 

8. I indicated, through a quotation from Macaulay, the proper 
principles which should guide a wiser colonial policy. 

Sc 1 indicated our obligations to Africa, and how they might 
met, 

10. I bave shown that this plan imperils the cause of missions 
and indicated, in the tables which I have submitted, the scope 
and significance of missions. 

Sirs, we have a peculiar national destiny, that of demonstrat- 
ing to the world the transcendent excellency and the universal 
applicability of free republican government and of persuading 
all other peoples to the adoption of those institutions and 
ideals which will assure to them the blessings of an ordered 
liberty. We may not adapt ourselves to the governmental forms 
or accept the purposes of other nations in place of those to which 
we owe such high and holy allegiance. We may not move back- 
ward, retreating to join the empires where they stand. We 
may not work out the pattern of our destiny by the plan which 
guides us, if we interweave the golden strands of our ideals of 
universal liberation With the coarse material and disintegrating 


philosophies | greeds 
which keep the souls of so many millions in degradation and | ened ea for exploitation. We snay -not 


desolation, all of the sons of men of every race, tribe, condition, | 


stand with them under banners of lesser significance or service 
than our own. We may not follow their flags to the unceasing 
drum beat of empire round the world. We may not conscript 
American freemen, nourished with the milk of liberty at parental 
breasts, to keep step with the march of mercenary armies bent 
on the ancient errands of subjugation and exploitation. We may 
not carry our “banners of the dawn” back into the night. To 
do so would be to destroy our fair Republic, to extinguish the 
illuminating fires of liberty flaming on our altars, and to 
plunge the world into the blackness of despair. We must 
rather resolutely plant our own incomparable standard high, 
advance forward toward the future, and, swearing a fresh de- 
votion to its great and best traditions, call the other nations to 
our colors. Let us rest serene in the faith of our fathers, that 
under the reign of everlasting and immutable law there can 
be no national security which is not founded upon right, no 
true victory which is not a moral victory, no permanent peace 
which is not established upon justice. 

This being forever true, we might set our hands as proud 
victors to the ratification of this despicable document, deceiving 
ourselyes into the fatuous belief that n permanent peace has 
been secured. But, sirs, within the shadow, unseen by mortal 
eyes, is fixed a Power which has ordained that men shall move 
forever on toward perfect justice and toward a larger liberty, 
and to Him through the unresting, turbulent, warring years 
which will follow this treaty’s ratification, all the evils, the 
cruelties, the inhumanities sealed within it will cry out; to Him 
will still arise the supplications of many peoples held in bond- 
age; to Him be uplifted the wasting, shackled arms of the 
oppressed ; to Him will ascend the resistless pleas of centuries 
of unrequited wrongs; from Africa, where the heartless greed 
of the white man has been a withering curse to the black; 
where the slave trader buys from the native the wife he loves 
for the liquor which in his abject misery he craves; where to- 
night unnumbered thousands sweat through the wretchedness 
of unending hours, in filth and physical agony, which we have 
not sent our science to relieve; from plague, cholera, poverty, 
and hunger stricken India, where millions of our neble Aryan 
race are born to misery, live in dark illiteracy and heathenism, 
to be murdered at the last by the inhumanity of their more 
happy circumstanced brothers across the western seas; from 
beautiful Ireland, soul sickened at hope too long deferred, yet 
yearning with all the unquenchable passion of her youth for 
freedom and for the restoration of her national life; from 
Christian Korea, crying to be rescued from the ruthless clutch 
of her cruel pagan master and tormentor; from China, 
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despoiled, ravished, and disillusioned as she was awakening 
from her centuries of slumber to a clearer conception of free- 
dom and the ideals of our western civilization; from Russia, 
somewhat delirious and helpless with her new-found freedom, 
but receiving from us calumny, abuse, and the murder of her 
sons in an illegal, bloody war, when she had pled for succor, 
peace, and healing; from all the more than five hundred millions 
of the sons of men who, because of their exploitation, lie down 
to-night in cheerless huts, in the blackness of heathenism, upon 
floors of dirt, their souls dumbly, blindly as the inarticulate 
beasts, in their utmost wretchedness appealing to the Power 
which they themselves have not been taught to know. And, sirs, 
this Republic, if she should desert her purposes and her stand- 
ards by the ratification of this treaty, must be arraigned at the 
last before that eternal Power of justice to answer why to all 
these cries for vindication and for liberation she turned deaf 
ears, and to her must come, if she shall participate in all these 
wrongs, the certain punishment and destruction which has been 
measured out through the past years to all those nations which 
could not hear the call of duty and refused to obey the man- 
dates of the higher law. 

I must believe that there can be no permanent peace until 
there shall be an end of imperialistic exploitation, until national 
and international purposes shall run in harmony with those 
underlying forces which forever move on to ethical ends. Of the 
Civil War, Lincoln said what may be equally said of this war: 

This is essentially a people's contest. On the side of the Union 
it is a struggle for the maintaining of that form and su ce of 
government whose leading object is to elevate the condition of men, 
to lift artificial weights from all shoulders, to clear the ths of 
laudable pursuit to all, to afford an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the race of life, 

This“ leading“ object of our domestic policy must also be the 
determining purpose of our foreign policy. We must not seek 
a negative and passive peace to preserve the status quo, but 
an affirmative upbuilding peace which shall give birth to the 
new world order. à 

Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Adams, Lincoln, Cleveland, 
McKinley, and the immortal Roosevelt cherished international 
amity and peace. Propose to their philosophy a league of 
nations, and back the answer niost certainly must come, “ What 
kind of nations? Will they be of the form and substance of the 
republic,’ and shall each be dedicated wholly to the elevation 
and emancipation of mankind?” Propose to their philosophy 
a league of peace. I think I hear the answer, “What kind 
of peace?” Shall this unceasing and increasing tide of human 
events, which we have believed moved on to distant and 
divinely appointed ends, find at last a mechanical termination 
in one vast stagnant pool of passivity and of universal pacifi- 
cism, which, static, stale, foul, motionless, and scummed, shall 
mark the death of all this forward surge and struggle of the 
world? Can you have doubt that they would say: Peace, sirs, 
in itself may be a miserable aim. Peace must be made an inci- 
dent in a larger, effective, reformative, and upbuilding plan.” 

Have you a doubt of this? Then call upon the ashes of these 
mighty men to answer from their urns or let their spirits 
speak and tell if it were better had they not bared their breasts 
to battle for the right and for the rights of men, or call them 
with the long glory roll of America’s immortal martyrs. I think 
you hear the answer pealing and re-pealing down the corridors 
of the years, ever swelling, now rising with the ringing voices 
of our last honored, heroic dead, whose sacred dust lies be- 
neath the simple crosses on the silent fields of France or in our 
most peaceful churchyards: 

“There is a price which, by the eternal law of God, the sons 
of men dare not to pay for peace.” 

The victory of this war was an American victory, and it is 
for this Senate, by declining to compromise with injustice, by 
refusing to lower or carry back our standards to see that the 
peace is made an American peace. 

I know that there are some of these new promiscuous inter- 
nationalists who, extolling the achievements of other nations, de- 
cline to admit the distinctive glory of their own. I wish that 
all such might be made to remember the story of that battle 
which raged between Chateau-Thierry and Dormans, beginning 
on that eventful Saturday night, the 14th day of July, 1918. 
The Americans had waited through the long day in their 
trenches, expectant that at any moment the German hordes, 
supported by artillery, machine guns, and armed tanks, would 
come plunging, crushing like thunderbolts of iron and steel 
through our lines. Evening came, and slowly over the miles of 
winding trenches was thrown the soft mantle of the silent night— 
silent but so full of portent. At Paris, but 47 miles away, sweet- 
toned cathedral bells tolled forth the solemn hour of mid- 
night, while pure, brave women and helpless children slumbered 


in peace and confidence that their defenders would stand like 
walls of steel and everlasting granite between them and those 
who would so ruthlessly ravish and destroy. 

It was a half hour after midnight when suddenly from 
beyond the woodland, far off in the distance, there shot up 
tongues of flame, and then came the muffied thunder of ar- 
tillery, the ominous opening of the second Battle of the Marne, 
destined to be remembered through future generations as the 
greatest of the decisive battles of all time. From that half 
hour after midnight there was no rest. All through the night 
our troops suffered the incessant roar of a terrific cannonade, 
while bursting bombs split the air and hissing shells plowed 
with giant furrows the scarred ground over against and all 
about them. 

When the first dawn painted the eastern sky with red and 
gold, the Germans, behind a hellish barrage, launched a mighty, 
furious charge. It struck and shook the American lines; all 
was chaos, din, and confusion; an inferno of noise; the wild, 
crashing thunder of reeking guns; deafening explosions; the 
mad onrush of thousands of men. Men fell groaning. Men 
grappled with men, and bayonets sank home in quivering flesh. 


Our men resisted to the utmost. Yet on they came, division 


after division, the best shock troops of the Kaiser's hosts. On 
they came, bronzed, lean, hungry, muscular, their sunken eyes 
burning with the deep fires of hellish hate. On, on they came 
in such a flood that human flesh could not withstand the on- 
slaught. It was a terrible, a desperate, a magnificent charge. 
Backward and forward surged and seethed the waves of living, 
panting. desperately struggling men, until finally, now fighting 
calmly and heroically, now resisting with the fury of madmen, 
the American troops yielded, step by step, and the Stars and 
Stripes were forced to give ground, slowly, haltingly, retiring. 
It was the supreme hour of battle. The Germans were over 
the Marne, marching on like infernal machines against the 
crumbling French and American lines—and Paris 47 short 
miles away. - 

The communication wires were crackling, electric with warn- 
ing signals, while excited messengers in breathless haste panted 
out to the assembled staff officers at the French headquarters the 
fateful information that the Germans were smashing on re- 
sistlessly and that our lines had broken. What was to be done? 
The consultation was brief, the decision prompt. the order was 
issued from the French headquarters to the French divisions 
and to the Americans, struggling with determination, to fall 
back to safer positions. You will recall the deathless words of 
the American officer who received this command: 

We regret being unable on this occasion to follow the counsels of our 
masters, the French, but the American flag has been forced to retire. 
This is unendurable and none of our soldiers would understand their 
not being asked to do whatever is necessary to reestablish a situation 
which is humiliating to us and unacceptable to our country's honor. 
We are going to counterattack. 

Shall I say that this was the decisive event of the battle? 
I can say more, for it was the turning point of the war, a critical, 
a supreme moment in the history of civilization. For many 
weary months the Allies had been on the defensive. Now all 
was changed. We are going to counterattack.” The order 
was given to Americans, to company, to battalion, to regiment, 
that whole magnificent division; and, oh, how gallantly, how 
madly the Americans charged with a courage and a desperation 
which were to thrill a waiting world. On, on they charged, 
down into the valley of the Marne, driving the Germans into 
the river. On, on over the Marne, up, up those bloody slopes to St. 
Germaine, to Jaulgonne, to Goussancourt, on to the historic Fere 
en Tardenois, On, on through the Bois de Dole, which should 
now no longer be called the “ Woods of Sorrow,” but the 
“Woods of Glory“; on, on to the River Vesle and to an immor- 
tal victory. The dangerous German salient, which like a 
monstrous serpent’s deadly fang had threatened Paris, was 
destroyed. Paris was saved. 

For swift as a flame their heroism spread northward through 
all the serried ranks of the French and British hosts, and within 
a few hours the allied lines, not to be outdone in valor, had 
launched another magnificent attack between Albert and Mont- 
didier, and within a few brief, glorious, and victorious days, 
days of tremendous and terrific combat, the menacing salient 
at Moreuil was also broken and the strategie and historie city 
of Amiens, which had for months lain helpless in imminent 
peril beneath the frowning and threatening guns of the enemy, 
was relieved. 

You know the rest of the story—of the fall of Rosieres, of 
Chaulnes, of Roye, of Noyon, of Lens, of the breaking of the 
Hindenburg line. The American counterattack had inaugurated 
and developed a mighty allied offensive, and the carefully laid 
plans and the stupendous efforts of the German generals and of 
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the German hosts for their rush to the sea, for their capture of 
Paris, for victory, and conquest, were shattered. America had 
led to victory. 

Sirs, in the making of this treaty European purposes and 
aims prevailed, and we deeply regret that on this occasion once 
more we are unable to follow the counsels of our French and 
British brothers, but to do so would be to permit our American 
principles and ideals to go down to a disastrous defeat. The 
ratification of this treaty by the Senate would again create a 
situation “humiliating to us and unacceptable to our country’s 
honor.” : 

We must refuse all compromise with injustice and dishonor, 
and standing firmly our ground demand such drastic changes in 
this covenant as would make it conform to the great purposes 
and ideals not only of this Nation, but of the new leaders of 
Great Britain as well, as expressed in the amendments sug- 
gested by the British Labor Party, and, failing to secure such 
radical amendments, reject the whole treaty and summon the 
world again into a council, which shall, without prejudice, 
passion, or hatred, formulate plans for an upbuilding peace, 
a peace of purpose and of progress, a peace consistent with our 
best traditions, and with the highest aspirations of the English 
race. In all that I have said in condemnation of the cotenial 
policies which haye been dictated by the British reactionaries, 
I have intended no unkindness to the noble English people, and, 
indeed, the most severe criticisms which I have made were 
embodied in words written by Englishmen themselves. A 
reactionary administration here Joined with the reactionary 
ministers of England and France in the formulation of this 
plan, which has received the criticism and condemnation of the 
masses of France and England, as it will receive the same 
from the liberal minded millions of America, when they shall 
understand the scheme. Never were the masses of England and 
America closer together, never were hands clasped across the 
seas in firmer friendship. We are bound now to our English 
brothers by ties stronger than language and blood, for in this 
war there has been created a new kinship between the liberty- 
loving men of England and those of America, a new and more 
intimate community of purpose and ideals, a new shared sense 
of responsibility to the backward peoples, a new conception as 
to the meaning of “the white man's burden.” 

Some one has said that when the cup of human abominations 
becomes filled the Almighty generally interposes, In 1917 the 
world’s cup of wrongs, agonies, and abominations was overflow- 
ing, and there came an unmistakable summons to this Republic, 
which she heard, interpreted, and at once obeyed. She called 
her sons to her armies, to her shops, to her factories, to flaming 
forges, glowing ingots, and to ringing anvils, and placed herself 
in splendid shining armor, putting upon her mighty limbs all of 
the habiliments of war, to stand forth the invincible champion 
and vindicator of human rights. This Republic must now move 
forward beneath the incomparable flag which, new baptized in 
war, has taken on a fresh beauty and significance, to a peace 
which may be permanent because broad based upon the principles 
of eternal justice and the inalienable rights of men, and as the 
leader she must call to her exalted standards and ideals that 
vast procession of mankind whose so eager eatward-looking faces 
now begin to shine with the first crimsoned glance of radiant sun 
rising in splendor on a better age. 

Mr. NELSON obtained the ftoor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator yield to me to suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, no; let us go on; I do not care. 

Mr. President, I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate for 
only a few moments, and I shall occupy the time in stating 
some general propositions which I think may be of interest. 

5005 wanes—the vapours round the mountains curl'd 
Melt into morn, and light awakes the world. 

Mr. President, a spark from a small Balkan State kindled the 
great conflagration of war in Europe, for which Germany had 
long prepared the combustible material. It spread like a whirl- 
wind from the banks of the Danube across the Rhine into inno- 
cent and neutral Belgium and thence into trembling and agonized 
France. Most of us had at the beginning no idea that the confla- 
gration would spread to the hither side of the Atlantic and in- 
volve our country in the vortex, though to a few of us this seemed 
from the start inevitable. Three thousand miles of ocean were, 
as it turned out, to give us no immunity. It became in time a 
great World War; the greatest of all known in history. All Eu- 
rope, except a few small neutral nations on the outer fringes, was 
involved, and even these did not escape some of the tragic and 
šad incidents of the war. 

For two years and eight months the war dragged its horrid, 
barbaric, and uncertain course before our country was impelled 
to enter the struggle. The German submarines were attempting 


and threatening to exclude and isolate America from all com- 
mercial intercourse with Europe. ‘This was the apparent spark 
which aroused the spirit of our people to the striking poiut. But 
the heart and soul of America was not enlisted in the great con- 
flict because of the submarine nor for the purpose of trans- 
planting democracy to Europe. The inspiration came from a 
deeper and more profound source. The trend of events, 
before and during the war, clearly indicated that Germany 
aspired to world dominion and world control and that France, 
Belgium, and England stood in her pathway as obstacles, to 
be first vanquished and overcome. Could she succeed in this, 
all Europe would be at her mercy and under her control, and her 
system of autocracy and ruthless militarism would be paramount 
throughout the Continent, and the subjugated States, as well as 
the small neutral States, would be to a greater or lesser extent 
mere vassals of her Empire. 

The German menace was twofold. It was not only one of 
mere brute force, but the sinister and ruthless character of its 
system and methods was even more to be dreaded. Had com- 
plete success crowned the efforts of Germany in the war, as she 
had planned it, America would have been regarded by her as 
an open and free field for her exploitation, and the Monroe 
doctrine would have been regarded as a “mere scrap of paper.” 

With this view of the case, as I have briefly outlined it, 
it seemed to me and to many others that it was our war 
from the very beginning, even before we formally entered 
therein, and that the Allies were in fact fighting our battles on 
the plains of Belgium and France, where we subsequently came 
to their relief, and where, by so doing, we made it our war as 
much as theirs. It was not until our people had become fully 
awake and alive to the character of the German menace that 
the heart and soul of America emered the Great War—a World 
War—with a few small neutral nations as spectators. It wasa 
menace from Europe that threatened us, and we had to meet 
and overcome that menace on the battle fields of Europe, more 
than 8,000 miles from our shores. 

One supreme lesson comes to us from this war, and that is 
this: Our country can no longer isolate itself on the West- 
ern Hemisphere in peace or in war, or occupy an attitude 
such as that of Japan prior to the advent of Commodore Perry. 
Neither commercially, industrially, nor politically can we isolate 


ourselves from Europe. Any menace from that source which 


vitally affects our commerce and trade, our political well-being, 
or national existence must always concern us. The avenues to 
Europe and to all her people must always be open to us. Chaos 
and anarchy there react on us here to a greater or lesser extent. 
We can not carry on intercourse with any country given over 
to lawlessness or to any form of anarchy or mob rule. Neither 
can we afford to allow any nation to become a power which 
inherently and by its very nature and methods aims at world 
dominion and world control. Such a power may at any time, 
as in the recent war, become a continuing menace to the safety, 
peace, and prosperity of our country. More danger to America 
lurks in the East than in the West, in Europe than in Asia. 

Any nation seeking to dominate and control all of Europe will, 
if successful in its purpose, be a standing menace to the welfare, 
the prosperity, and the independence of America. Overcrowded 
Germany, if England, France, and Italy were rendered help- 
less, would soon flood South America with her emigrants; and 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil, and other States of South 
America would in the near future become German colonies, for 
the Monroe doctrine would not prove much, if any, obstacle to 
the all-conquering Teuton with his relentless war machine. 

It was a world’s war in which our Nation engaged, and it 
was an enemy seeking world power and dominion that we fought 
and vanquished; yes, fought and vanquished on the plains of 
Europe. The war has not settled the use of the submarine—the 
ostensible, but not real, cause of the war. The most that can be 
said is that for the time being, and perhaps for some years to 
come, the fangs of war have been extracted from the enemy; 
but to what extent and for how long none of us can easily 
foretell, 

Germany is likely to turn her face to the east and seek to 
exploit Russia, as she aimed to exploit Belgium and France. 
She owes much of her growth in the past to aggressions against 
her neighbors. Austria was her victim on the southeast, Poland 
on the east, Denmark on the north, and France on the west. 
These conquests were the boast and the pride of her statesmen 
and generals. Not content with despoiling Denmark in 1864 
and thus getting control of the Baltic and the North Sea, in 
this war she aimed to secure a footing on the coast of Belgium 
and northern France for the purpose of controlling the British 
Channel and securing access to the Atlantic by that route. 

Who can doubt, if he has studied the facts, that Germany, 
with her allies—Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey—bred 
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and fostered a world’s war, and that this war was on their part 
a menace to the remainder of the civilized world, including our 
own country? 

Such a war manifestly entails upon the countries who were 
successful in the war the duty for their own future protection, 
if for nothing else, to secure and establish a world peace, a 
peace that will cover the entire field of combustion, 

The field of peace is as broad as the field of war. As the wel- 
fare and safety of America impelled us to make war in Europe, 
why should not the future welfare and safety of our country 
inipel us, in conjunction with our allies, to prevent the recur- 
rence of such a war? A spark from petty Serbia kindled the 
flames of a war which involved practically the entire civilized 
world, our own country included. A spark from some other 
source in Europe may easily start a conflagration resulting in 
another great world war into which our country will be as 
likely to be drawn as into the late war; for such a war would, 
no doubt, involve blockades and stoppage of intercourse by sub- 
murines and other methods. 

Modern medical science has devoted its skill fully as much to 
the prevention as to the cure of disease, with wonderful results 
and blessings for the entire human race. Sound statesmanship 
should act on the same principle, 

It seems to me that that statesmanship which is oblivious te 
the importance vf providing by all reasonable methods against 
the recurrence of war in the future, and iusists on standing still 
until war actually occurs, is short-sighted, lives in the pust. lacks 
wor d vision, and overlooks the fact that a world's war should 
result In a world’s peace, and that such a peace should, as far. 
as possible. be of a permanent character. 

It will not do for such narrow and selfish views to hide 
themselves behind a “holier than thou” cry of patriotism, 
or. as they choose to call it, “Americanism.” Patriotism and 
Americanism are not confined to those who thus shout. The 
Bible tel.s us that 


Not everyone that saith unto me Lord, Lord shall enter into the 
Mordin of ven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which ts. in 
aven. 


I ean not sympathize with that sentiment which would have 
our country crawl into a elosed shell with no other label than 
the Monroe doctrine., 

There should be and is a conscience of nations as there is of 
individuals. The Poles, the Czechs, and the Slavs rendered us 
and our Allies considerable assistance in the war, and they 
were in one form or another encouraged, led to believe. and 
promised that they would secure their independence if the enemy 
was defeated. The treaty has carried out this promise. Pro- 
vision is made for an independent Poland and an independent 
Czechoslovakia. And now the question is, Shall we treat 
these provisions of the treaty as “mere scraps of paper"? 
Shall we now utterly abandon these new States and give onr- 
selves no concern whatsoever about their future welfare? Shall 
we become to them a mere national mummy, wrapped in the 
folds of the Monroe doctrine? I do not be:ieve the American 
conscience will stand for this or suffer it to be called “Ameri- 
eanism.” This is counterfeit “Americanism.” The people ot 
our great Republic occupy a higher moral level than this. They 
have a conscience that brooks no national injustice; they are 
above and beyond the supreme selfishness that such conduct 
implies. Peace will come to Europe when oppressed peoples 
and suppressed nations come into their own. 

Our country can be of great service to them without resorting 
to war. There is no need to obligate ourselves, nor should we 
obligate ourselves to make war in their behalf. But let it be 
understood that the United States is vitally interested in their 
existence and will look with extreme disfavor on any tampering 
with their independence. Such a course will greatly tend to 
stabilize the situation tn Europe. 

The recent war demonstrated to the world that our country 
was a veritable Samson among the war-making nations of the 
Old World. The heavy hand of Uncle Sam throttled the German 
monster of war more thoroughly than it had ever been throttled 
before, With this experience fresh in mind, it strikes me that 
the frown of Uncle Sam will be more effective and go farther 
than ever before, and these new nations are certainly entitled to 
his frown in their behalf. 

But there is another view of the situation that is palpable to 
me. The danger of future war lurks in Germany more than any- 
where else in Europe, A rejuvenated and restored France on 
her west, a vigorous Czechoslovakia on her southeast, and an 
organized and well-established Poland on her east will serve to 
show the German people that free and independent self-governing 
nations are not a myth, and thet military autocracy is a monster 
of the most hideous mien, from which they will in due time seek 
to be relieved. Such free governments, if successful, as I feek 


and hope they will be, can not be otherwise than a great object 
lesson to the German people who are entitled to a free and liberal 
government. 

These new States will also be of great help to stabilize condi- 
tions in Russia and relieve the poor people of that country from 
the terrors of Bolshevism, which has not only been a curse to 
them but has reached out its poisonous fangs to other parts of 
the world—our own country with the rest. Bolshevik emissaries 
in considerable number have been sent to us, and as a by- 
product of their activity we have with us the so-called parlor 
Bolshevik—the slimiest and most dangerous specimen of the 
entire nefarious brood. 

There can be no real peace of the world with the Bolshevikt 
rampant in Russia. They are not only a menace there but they 
are spreading their activity and nefarious propaganda not only 
in the rest of Europe but also in America. The gospel and propa- 
ganda of Bolshevism is a serious disturbing element in our own 
midst at this very time, to which we ought not to close our eyes 
or be entirely oblivious. The eure lies in extinguishing the 
Bolshevik terror in Russia and in aiding that country to estab- 
lish a free and liberal government of law and order. Dry up 
the fountainhead of Bolshevism over there and the rest of the 
world, our own country included, will secure some relief from 
this terrible moral pest that seeks to undermine and destroy all 
stable governments the world over. 

Neither should we be oblivious or indifferent to the conditions 
in the Balkan States and Turkey, both a breeding ground for 
wars, past and future. The peace of Europe has often been 
broken and war engendered from these sources. If these five 
or six petty Balkan States, under the leadership of Serbia, can 
be welded into a confederacy, after the plan of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa. it would tend more than anything else 
to stabilize conditions there and remove the incentive for war, 
and they would cease to be a football for Austria. 

A spark from Serbia ignited the train which brought on this 
Great War. The wise course is to smother the embers and 
combustible materials found in these regions in the manner I 
have indicated, 

And are we not interested in opening the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles to the commerce of the world, and ought we not to 
take an interest in American schools and missionaries in Tur- 
key—and I was glad to hear my friend from Maryland [Mr. 
France] call attention to that subject. Are we to treat these 
countries, these regions, as a “no man's land,” devoted to 
chaos and anarchy? There was a time, long ago, when we sent 
our men-of-war to chastise the Barbary pirates without even a 
declaration of war; but now, when we are still technically at 
war, the treaty of peace being still unratified, we grow nervous 
over the landing of a few American marines and sailors in a 
small port of the Dalmwtian coast, and this nervousness is of 
a piece with the greater nervousness manifested toward Eng- 
land and Japan. When all other arguments aguinst the treaty 
fail, those who openly or covertly desire the defeat of the treaty 
resort to a scare about these countries, and paint in lurid colors 
the threatening dangers from Japan in the east and England 
in the west. 

Their attacks are concentrated on countries that were our 
allies in the war rather than on the common enemy. These wero 
favorite tactics during the war of those who were opposed to the 
war or who sympathized with the enemy. The letters I receive 
indicate that this class of men are now greatly in evidence against 
the treaty. But how those whose heart and soul were in the war 
can now assume such an attitude seems to me passing strange, 
They seem to forget how ezsily and swiftly France and Belgium 
would have been conquered if England had not entered the war 
as promptly as she did. They seem to forget that the Briton, 
the Australian, the New Zealander, and the Canadian soldier 
fought side by side and shoulder to shoulder with our brave boys 
on the fated fields of France. They seem to forget that they are 
of the same blood and the same language as our own people. 
They seem to forget that in all the elements of a free Government 
and personal liberty these countries stand on a par with ours, 
They seem.to forget that aside from the peculiar Federal system 
of our Government, the fundamental principles of our constitu- 
tional liberty came from Englund and were estublished by the 
so-called English revolution of 1688. For over 100 years Canada, 
on our northern boundary extending from ocean to ocean, has, 
barring some Fenian raids from our country into theirs. been an 
open door to us and to them, barring only trade and tariff regu- 
lations. We have lived at peace with them and they with us, and 
it is difficult to see what danger threatens us from this source. 
Is it not more likely and more probable that the English-speaking 
nations will make common cause against a common enemy? 

But the strangest thing of all is that those who are so nervous 
about England are also so yery neryous about American soldiers 
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rendering any assistance to the anti-Bolsheviki in Russia. They 
seem to be anxious that the Bolsheviki should have a free hand. 

As to Shantung, while I am clear that it should be restored to 
China, and I believe it will be, let it be remembered that except 
for the war Germany would have retained her hold on Shantung, 
and as between her and Japan I can not see why any of us should 
prefer Germany. When Germany some years ago seized the 
Shantung Peninsula, I did not hear any patriots in this Chamber 
making a violent protest against it. 

Since Commodore Perry opened the doors of Japan she has 
become the most progressive nation in the Orient, while China 
has in the meantime made little or no progress. Japan may be 
fairly called the Yankee of the Orient. But bright and energetic 
as the Japanese are, still we do not want them in our midst. 
Their proper place for expansion is the Orient, in the midst 
of the yellow race, where they may be able to extend their 
civilization and energy to their slovenly and nonprogressive 
neighbors. The population of Japan, within the narrow confines 
of its Island Empire, is congested and manifestly needs a field 
for expansion. We do not want the Japanese with us, nor for 
that matter are they wanted anywhere on the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Their proper field is the Far East, the Orient, where 
the white race can not be at home. 

Hermit Korea, in spite of all that has been said to the con- 
trary, is reaping the benefits of the progressive energy of Japan. 
Public buildings, railroads, highways, and bridges have been 
built where none existed before. Agriculture and trade have 
been developed, law and order established such as was never 
known before, and new life and new energy have been infused 
into the sodden, listless masses, some of whom have protested 
against being aroused from their state of lethargy and inert- 
ness; but they have protested without knowing what was for 
their own interest. 

What Great Britain has done for South Africa, Japan will, 
no doubt in a measure, do for Korea, though on different lines, 
And as to only half-developed southeastern Manchuria, the 
seat of the Manchu dynasty, which proved of no great blessing 
to China, what harm can happen to our country or to any of 
the nations of the west from the further development of that 
country under the auspices of Japan? Only those capitalistic 
exploiters and promoters who hover for prey in backward and 
dormant countries will feel called upon to protest. A developed 
Orient, developed for production, commerce and trade, for law 
and order, can not but prove of advantage to our country and 
to the whole civilized world. 

Mr. President, I haye thus briefly called attention to some 
of the problems involved in a permanent peace of the world. 
Such a peace should succeed such a war, and our country is 
vitally interested in the one as much as we were in the other. 
We do not want another such war, and therefore our country 
should cooperate with our allies, as we did in the war, in secur- 
ing the blessings of a permanent world’s peace, as necessary 
and essential for the prosperity and well-being of our country 
as for any other country on the face of the earth. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, permit me to say that I have 
not made these remarks under the idea that I am a statesman. 
I am further from that than any other man in this Chamber. 
Neither have I said it so much because of my being a Senator 
from Minnesota. It has rather been the spirit of old Corpl. 
Netson, of the Fourth Wisconsin, that has made these remarks 
to you. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Soor in the chair). The 
suggestion of the lack of a quorum is made, and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Gronna Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Ball Hale New Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Harris Newberry Smoot 
Borah Harrison Norris Spencer 
Brandegee Hitchcock Nugent Stanley 
Calder Jones, N. Mex, Overman Sutherland 
Ca Jones, Wash, Owen Thomas 
Chamberlain Kenyon Page Townsend 
Colt Keyes Phelan ‘Trammell 
Cuftis Kin Phipps Underwood 
Dial Kirby Pomerene Wadsworth 
Dillingham Knox Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Fernald Lenroot Reed Williams 
Fletcher Lodge Robinson Wolcott 
France McCormick Sheppard 
Gay McNary Shields 
Gerry Moses Smith, Ariz. 

Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 


(Mr. Sutrn of South Carolina] on account of illness in his 
family. 


Mr. GERRY. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], in attendance upon a meeting of 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the necessary absence of 
the senior Senator froni Wyoming [Mr. Warren] on official 
business. 

Mr. PHELAN. I wish to state, in behalf of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Porxpexter], that he is detained by a session 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-five Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, to defeat the 
Germans and to destroy their great military machine was not 
the chief motive which induced the United States to enter the 
battle fields of Europe at a time when the fortunes of the 
Allies seemed darkest and almost hopeless. 

To be sure, the defeat of the German armies was and had 
to be the immediate tangible objective. This, however, was 
to us only a means to bring about certain results. Victory has 
now come. For the past nine or ten months there has been in 
every section of our country a continuous procession of vic- 
torious home-coming American boys. The sacrifices in human 
life, the sufferings of the maimed and wounded in our Army 
and Navy, the struggles of our people at home in their efforts 
to support our armies abroad, we have declared time and again 
during the war, from the floor of Congress, from every plat- 
form and pulpit in the land, should not be in vain. 

Are we keeping faith with the American people? What did 
we promise the 4,000,000 American boys whom this Government 
called into the military service of the country? To these men of 
the Army and Navy, and their fathers and mothers, yes, to 
all the people of this country, we made two solemn promises, 
which in their importance overshadow all other promises, all 
other objects we set out to attain, 

We promised, first, that we would not consider this war won 
until we had liberated from bondage and oppression the enslaved 
peoples of Europe. It is true, Mr. President, that the American 
people can justly claim that they have had a part in winning in- 
dependence and freedom for some of these races in Europe. 
But we have not fully kept our promise. Indeed, our failure 
has cast an added gloom over the hearts of all liberty-loving 
peoples who still remain in oppression. 

We made another pledge. We have repeatedly assured the 
American people that they were fighting to make democracy 
safe for the world; that we entered the war to protect the rights 
of small nations; but important as these aims were, we prom- 
ised above everything else to do our utmost to bring about, 
after the overthrow of the German military power, an organiza- 
tion or union of the civilized nations and peoples of the world in 
one great concerted movement to end wars and establish per- 
manent peace. 

Let us turn to the record of the peace conference at Versailles 
and see what has been done to fulfill the pledges made during 
the war. Let us see who were there representing—I was going 
to say the respective Governments—but let us say, in order that 
the solemnity of the scene may be before us, the millions of 
dead heroes, the crippled soldiers, the widowed mothers, and 
the orphaus, upon whose shoulders very largely rested the sacri- 
fices and burdens of this war. We know who were the leaders 
theré—the representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium—men whose Governments have again and again 
clashed with one another! Men whose countries’ ambitions 
rivaled each other fur centuries in their efforts to gain terri- 
torial, commercial, and financial supremacy. Men whose life- 
long training in European politics and diplomacy prevented 
them from harmonizing their views on any single subject before 
the peace conference, except the necessity of making with their 
common enemy a treaty based on common interests. 

What was in the minds of these men as they gathered around 
the peace table? Reparation? Yes. Indemnities? Yes. Puni- 
tive damages? Yes. But what was in their minds in regard to 
the redemption of the promise to end wars, to establish an en- 
during peace? What does the record of their deliberations show 
was in their minds, so far as that record has been disclosed? 

Does it not show that with the exception of our own country, 
the allied countries applied the right of self-determination to 
their enemies only, whilst reserving to themselves the privilege 
of repression, subjugation, and exploitation as it suited their 


convenience or inured to their profit? 

Is this language too severe? Not when you consider that 
they had not merely undertaken to make a treaty with the 
enemy, but were there to fulfill a promise made to their people 
that they would make a resurvey of the map of the world 
with the idea of removing all those evil influences and injustices 
that had promoted war in the past and would continue to pro- 
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mote it in the future. They did resurvey that part of the world 
over which their enemies had dominated, but they refused, as 
I shall point out later, to set up any machinery to provide for a 
resurvey of the rest of the world, and for the application among 
themselves of those principles of justice that make for lasting 
peace. 

How much of altruism, how much justice, how much of the 
true spirit that must underlie an honorable league of nations 
was in their hearts? 

Was it not the old order with its evil diplomacy, its accursed 
materialism, and its cynical disregard of human rights? 

Into this peace conference, dominated in its majerity by secret 
diplomacy, intrigues, jealousies, and national rivalries, entered 
the representatives of the United States, refusing to claim for 
ourselves one inch of territory or one dollar of reparation. 
Thank God, America refused to profit by the agony of the 
world! There was nothing that America desired that our 
allies had in their power to grant except cooperation in a world 
movement to end forever bloodshed, poverty, misery, famine, and 
all the unspeakable crimes and destruction that war entails. 

For our sacrifices, for the financial obligations assumed for 
our allies, for the burdens of taxation that we must levy for 
years upon our people, for the heartaches and pains and suffer- 
ing and the physically weakened manhood and womanhood of 
our Nation we asked only for the institution at that peace con- 
ference of a league of nations founded upon the principles of 
universal justice. 

How has our altruism in this war been received by our allies? 
What is the character of the response they have made to our 
high hopes of a new world order? : 

America’s great democratic leader, President Wilson, pre- 
sented to the peace conference the ideals and purposes which 
should have formed the basis of a just settlement and the 
organization of world peace. However men here or elsewhere 
may criticize the details of this treaty and covenant, they can 
never take from him the credit that history will award for his 
vision, his singleness of purpose, and his persevering efforts to 
further at that conference the great movement for world peace 
through a league of nations. 

No man has more clearly put into language the dreams of 
world democracy which the human race has longed to see come 
true. His words have awakened and lifted up the hopes of all 
the struggling of the carth and have brought hope to hearts 
and hearths where hope was dead. To try to perfect his 
work, to endeavor to strike out injustices contained in this mo- 
mentous document, is not to rob him of one iota of the glory 
that is his for having represented the aspirations of liberty- 
loving masses of men everywhere. 

I am irrevocably committed to the principle of a league of na- 
tions. Had the conference at Versailles really carried out tne 
principles our Pres'Aent had clearly and courageously proclaimed 
to the world during the war, no Senator, I believe, would have 
dared to vote against such a new and healthy method of settling 
international disputes and preventing future wars. It is the 
eomplete absence of the high-minded sentiments we proclaimed 
during the war that has provoked the great opposition to this 
covenant and crushed the hopes of progressive, forward-looking 
men throughout the world. 

I believe, however, that there is something here given us 
containing the framework of an international tribunal that 
muy be made useful. I believe it te be our duty to approach 
this great question in à constructive rather than in a destruc- 
tive state of mind. Let us find out what there is that is 
good—and there is much that is good in it—and let us retain 
and safeguard that in this covenant; let us find out what there 
is that is unjust and what it may be necessary to remove, just 
as a surgeon removes a malignant growth from the human 
body. Let us see what injustices are sanctioned. Let us see if 
it be possible for this Senate to make this a league founded 
upon principles of honor and fair dealing. 

Surely, to object to this attitude is to deny Senators their 
constitutional rights.. As a Member of this body, I consider it 
my duty to review this document to see whether it contains 
elauses dangerous to the existence and perpetuity of this Re- 
public and seek to eliminate them. 

But it is said, and forcibly, by many that this league is and of 
necessity must be a compromise—that the President was sur- 
rounded by circumstances and in an environment that made it 
necessary for him to “give and take.” Whatever justification 
the President may have had fer that position, and I do not 
claim that he pursued such a course, certainly the Senate, 
whose duty it is “ to advise and consent” to treaties, must care- 
fully determine whether what America is asked to surrender 
in this treaty may not be destructive of most valuable American 
rights. There are some things that can not be compromised, as, 


for instance, the violation of the fundamental conceptions of 
justice; the denial of the right to existence of small nation- 
alities; the interference with the legitimate national aspira- 
tions of any people; and the perpetuation of oppression. 

Future war is a terrible thought to contemplate. The loss and 
suffering to the human family of another war might even be 
more appalling than what we have just witnessed. But there 
are still more terrible things to contemplate than war, and a con- 
tinued and permanent state of serfdom and oppression is one 
of them. If this be not true, then our forefathers were not 
justified in going to war to establish this Republic. If in the 
future submerged peoples are driven to the extremity of re- 
bellion to obtain their freedom and to preserve their political 
liberty, it will be because this treaty of peace failed to provide 
for a real league of nations, which could and would apply the 
principle of self-determination ‘to all peoples, 

If this league is founded upon the theory that war can best 
be averted by each nation guaranteeing to the other members 
of the league their territorial integrity, it will fail to serve 
the world’s purposes, To surrender the principle of justice 
in the hope to obtain peace is to be forgetful of the fact that 
to barter justice is to sell the soul of the nations of the world. 
With these fundamentals in mind let us proceed to discuss 
certain phases of the treaty and covenant which I believe con- 
tain provisions which should be modified or removed. 

SHANTUNG, 

The Shantung provision of this treaty is indefensible. To con- 
sent to and advise the ratification of this provision in its present 
form would be, as I view it, an act of national dishonor. 

The Chinese, who were our allies in the recent war, had the 
right to have their interests fully and impartially considered 
at the peace conference. To sanction the secret agreements, 
entered into by nations which were assumed to be believers in 
the principle of self-determination, designing to despoil China 
of her control of an important part of her territory and popula- 
tion situated as strategically as Shantung is, can not be de- 
fended on any basis of justice or international honesty.. Its in- 
clusion in the treaty has resulted in casting distrust and dis- 
credit upon the whole plan of the league of nations proposed by 
the representatives of Governments who consented to this fla- 
grant violation of the fundamental principles that make for uni- 
versal peace. The only argument suggested to justify America’s 
agreeing to this Shantung deal is that it will tend to smooth 
the delicate relations between Japan and ourselves and get her 
signature to the covenant for a league. 

Compromise principle, accept dishonor, ratify robbery to cul- 
tivate the friendship of any nation—to secure the signature of 
any nation to a compact which undertakes to nbolish wars! 
Could absurdity go further? When has America heretofore 
preached or practiced such unethical principles? Did we not go 
into the war for the purpose of preventing any people any- 
where of their own arbitrary will endangering the peace of the 
world? If we are content to conclude a peace which, while 
preventing Germany from imposing its will by force upon Bel- 
gium or France, allows Japan to impose its will upon China, a 
friendly ally; and if, while we were waging war against Ger- 
many for this principle, we for any reason fail to maintain it 
against all the world, Japan included; we may confess to our- 
selves that we have lost the war. 

If this was our battle, if these were our end 
Which were our enemies, which were our fricnds? 

Mr. President, I will lend my influence and cast my vote for 
every effort made to prevent the United States from sealing such 
a compact burdened with so much of national dishonor and of 
national perfidy. I can not subscribe to the casuistry, however 
plausible, that peace can be maintained by a provision which 
sanctions and legalizes the crime of Shantung, a compact which 
has a proper place only in secret treaties and under-the-table 
diplomacy. It smacks of spoils, land-grabbing, and sows the 
seed of tyranny and future wars. 

ARTICLE 10. 

The keynote of the doctrine incorporated in article 10 of the 
covenant is an open and complete reversal of the traditions of 
this Republic. It means, in my opinion, a departure from the 
major principle upon which America was founded and which 
the American people have long and tenaciously cherished. It 
means that our Republic would in all probability be to-day 
a colony of Great Britain had this league of nations, with article 
10 inserted, existed previous to our Revolution. 

Let us examine the wording of this article.. It provides in the 
first clause: 


The members of the league undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and the existing 
political independence of all members of the league. 
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This dangerous provision may completely do away with the 
right of asylum in this country for persons charged with political 
offenses, for it may be held to be an act of external aggression 
to harbor a political refugee. This right of asylum to such per- 
sons has been the pride of all liberty-loving .\mericans since the 
Republic was founded. This provision, however, would make 
it impossible for the United States to offer a place of refuge to 
those whom any of the allied governments would be hounding 
for political reasons. This country might be obliged under this 
covenant to refuse admission to such men as were Carl Schurz, 
Dr. Jacobi, John Boyle O'Reilly, John Mitchel, and thousands 
of others who fortunately managed to escape the clutches of 
oppression. Under this covenant America might have been 
called upon to turn a cold shoulder to Kosciusko after he had 
fought for our independence if he had returned to America 
to plead for the freedom of the Poles, because he could have been 
charged with pleading for aid that might lead to external ag- 
gression or “threat or danger of such aggression.” Men like 
Kossuth, who was received with acclaim by our people when he 
came here, would have to be excluded, or at least our right to 
receive them might be conditioned upon possible action by the 
league of nations. 

To be sure, article 10 has “ external aggression ” provided for 
as a condition for the guaranty, but who is to decide what 
“external aggression“ means? Who is to tell what are the limi- 
tations of this phraseology? What is involved in the phrase, 
“its existing political independence”? Is hatred of a king, 
a czar, a tyrant; is a desire to obtain a government based upon 
the consent of the governed, an interference with “ existing 
political independence”? If the present attitude of certain of 
our allies toward subject peoples is any criterion, I fear it would 
be so considered. 

It is provided that the jurisdiction of the league shall not 
extend to a matter which, according to the contention of 
one of the parties, is found by the council on settled princi- 
ples of international law to be a matter of purely domestic 
concern. It should be noted that the council has jurisdic- 
tion not merely to decide the ultimate question, but also the 
preliminary question whether the question before the council 
is cne that falls within its jurisdiction. Again, even assuming 
that such a visit as Kossuth’s, De Valera's, and representatives 
of the Hindus and Boers who have visited this country soliciting 
the aid of our people—even, I say, if these visits could not be con- 
sidered acts of “external aggression,” it is still true that we 
could not exercise our right to admit them if any member of 
the league to whom such visits would be displeasing brought up 
the question, as under the provisions of article 11 it is possible 
to do by claiming that the United States in receiving these rep- 
resentatives would thereby be a party to “a circumstance which 
threatens to disturb the good understanding between nations.” 

There is no principle of international law laid down in the 
covenant to enable us to decide a question of fact such as what 
is and what is not a matter of domestic concern. In the very 
nature of things it is a question for the council in a particular 
case to determine whether or not a disputed question is one of 
purely domestic concern. 

In the case of agitation, say, in the United States, against the 
alleged oppression and massacres of the Jews by the Poles and by 
the Roumanians, the repression and subjection of the Egyptians 
and Hindus by the English, the Koreans and Chinese by the 
Japanese. the Lithuanians by the Russians, it would seem to be 
a matter of domestic concern, but from the point of view of the 
Governments whose “existing political independence” is at- 
tacked, with the possibility of external aid, it is an inter- 
national matter of great importance. Such activities as I have 
referred to might be construed to violate distinctly and spe- 
cifically the provisions of article 10 and article 11, and the 
United States might then be obliged to suppress such agitation 
and expel such persons who sought aid for their weak and en- 
slaved countrymen. ž 

Have we forgotten the history of our own country’s struggle 
for independence? Do we imagine that never again will an 
oppressed people be inspired to do what we did when the Con- 
tinental Congress dispatched Franklin to France to obtain aid, 
which was given whole-heartedly, France sending La Fayette 
and Rochambeau with men and money? What was this but ex- 
ternal aggression against the territorial integrity of Great Brit- 
ain? Had this league, with article 10, been in force it might have 
been the solemn obligation of France to seize our philosopher- 
diplomat, Franklin, and deliver him in chains to England. 
Surely the United States should not take a position which would 
prevent our receiving from oppressed people missions such as 
Franklin carried to Europe. To accept article 10 as it stands is 
to do violence to our own history and to give the lie to our tradi- 


tional policy of helpfulness to the downfredden and the 
oppressed. 

We can not rely on arguments that are Utopian or construe 
every interpretation of article 10 from the viewpoint of Ameri- 
canism; we can not expect that peace and good will will be 
universal among human beings as soon as this covenant goes into 
effect. The provision of article 10, in my opinion, makes perma- 
nent the rule of force in every part of the world, and this, if we 
accept it, under the solemn sanction and guaranty of the United 
States Government. 

The peace provisions, following upon the creation of the league 
in Part I of the treaty, constitute, as it were, an example of 
what might be expected from the league, and, what was far more 
serious, represent the status quo which the league, by article 
10 of its covenant, is pledged to maintain. It is one thing for 
the United States to depart from its traditions of avoiding 
alliances with European powers where the interests of justice 
and world peace are closely involved, but it is quite another 
thing for the United States to pledge its economic policies and 
possibly its military forces to maintain a settlement which does 
violence to all accepted standards of public and private right. 

The second sentence of article 10 provides: 

In case of any such me erty or in case of any threat or danger of 
such aggression the council shall advise upon means by which this obli- 
gation shall be fulfilled. 

Who dares to predict the limitation of interpretations which 
may be placed by the council upon the words “any threat or 
danger of aggression ™? 

Who dares to assert that the council could not hold that the 
harboring of political refugees, the legitimate agitation in 
America or any other country of the just daims of oppressed 
peoples for freedom, or the protests in this country of minority 
peoples who have been persecuted by their Governments through 
racial or religious prejudices, may not be held to be a “ threat 
or danger of external aggression” to a member of the league, 
and therefore a case for the council to advise as to the obliga- 
tions of the alleged offending member of the league? 

Who dares to place any limitations—political, military, or 
financial—upon the words “advise upon means”? These 
phrases clearly compel America to either consult the council 
or to be in constant fear of advice or action by the council 
upon her right to extend hospitality, comfort, and aid to that 
class of people the world over who have looked to us for 
sympathy and support. 

This power of the council to “advise upon” the means to be 
employed in such contingencies imports the power to act. To be 
sure, it is not specifically stated. To me it seems that the 
explicit recital of such power was intentionally avoided, but 
any sound interpretation of this league provision and of its 
language and context must import such power to act. 

President Wilson interpreted the second sentence of article 
10—in his message transmitting the Franco-American alliance 
treaty—as follows: “After the league council’s advice has been 
duly given, the league members will do precisely as they please 
about following it.” The difficulty that arises is this: In the first 
sentence the members of the league solemnly agree to respect and 
protect each other as against external aggression. In the second 
sentence—according to the President's interpretation—a league 
member will act upon the league council’s advice in a given case 
of aggression “only if its judgment justifies such action.” 
Mr. Hughes said of article 10 that it was an “illusory engage- 
ment.” The President actually says that it is no engagement at 
all. He says that the league council may advise, but that the 
league members may go in their respective ways without giving 
the slightest heed to the advice. If article 10 be interpreted to 
mean anything, it surely means that the United States engages 
to send armed forces whenever and wherever the league council 
orders them to be sent. If it be interpreted as the President inter- 
prets it, the United States agrees to follow or ignore the advice 
at the pleasure of the United States. One interpretation in- 
volves the ordering about of American troops by a supergovern- 
ment; the other interpretation practically eliminates the value 
of article 10 from the treaty. 

In concluding for the present my analysis of article 10, may 
I not fairly argue that it is capable of so many interpretations, 
vague and visionary, that as it stands it is pregnant with the 
germs of disputes, misunderstandings, and possible wars for the 
United States? 

The only solution, therefore, is to remove any possible doubt 
as to its application to the United States by a reservation specifi- 
cally stating the position of our Government. 

RIGHTS OF SUBJECT PEOPLES. 

In approaching the question of the effect of this covenant upon 

the rights of submerged peoples seeking independence, such as 
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the people of Ireland, I wish to emphasize that I am not actuated 
by any feeling of animosity or racial antipathy. I breathe no hate. 
I seek no vengeance, I voice no retribution. I am an American. 
J was born on soll made sacred by the blood of the heroes of the 
Revolution. America is my country and to her alone I owe my 
allegiance. I address you to-day, Mr. President, with a feeling 
of anxious concern for the safety of my country, for the per- 
petuity of her institutions, and for the preservation of con- 
stitutional liberty, of that ordered justice and freedom based on 
law which has secured for us nearly a century and a half of 
progress—industrial, political, and spiritual—such as has never 
before been witnessed in the history of mankind. 

Surely no real American will deny to any element of our popu- 
lation which has kindred relationship to races in Europe still 
submerged the right to express its views as to the manner in 
which it believes this covenant may affect the future of 
subject races. ‘The very fact that Senator after Senator, many 
of whom have no kinship with any of the subject peoples most 
affected, has dealt with the effect which this covenant might 
bave upon the Irish problem is indicative of the desire on the 
part of all Americans that no step should be taken here that 
will make it more difficult for oppressed peoples anywhere to 
obtain their liberty in the very same manner, if need be, and 
with all the opportunities for outside aid which our forefathers 
possessed, 

Mr. President, before attempting to discuss this subject to 
which so many of my able associates in this Chamber have re- 
peatedly referred, I want to tell you, and I am confident I speak 
the innermost conviction of the people of Irish blood in this coun- 
try—of the more than 500,000 soldiers of Irish extraction who 
enlisted in this Great War—that much as they yearn to see their 
kindred free, much as their hearts are torn by events in Ireland, 
by the harassing, dragooning, and repression of the people of 
that sad little island, as citizens of this Republic their first 
concern is for the safety, honor, and preservation of this coun- 
try, the land of their birth or adoption. 

Some wonder at the intensity of feeling on the part of the 
people in America of Irish blood to secure the application of the 
principle of self-determination to the land of their forbears. 
What, think vou, must be the feeling of disappointment and of 
sadness experienced by the hundreds of thousands of American 
soldier boys of Celtic blood, justly proud of their work in liber- 
ating the enslaved. peoples of Europe, when they hear a still 
voice in the depths of their heart saying, “I have helped to 
bring independence and freedom to many enslaved peoples; I 
have helped to remoye the shackles of political oppression from 
many races; but the race from which I have sprung is still 
left, the only English-speaking race in the world to-day 
in political subjection’? Indeed, may he not also add, “ Can it 
be that my Goyernment, which I have had the honor to serve in 


liberating other races, is now negotiating, unconsciously per- 


haps, to make it more difficult for my kindred in Europe to ob- 
tain their long hoped and prayed for freedom?” 

What think you must be the thoughts of American parents of 
Celtic blood, whose sons’ bodies lie in Flanders Fields, when they 
learn that while their supreme sacrifice helped to bring inde- 
pendence and freedom to many races and peoples of whose ex- 
istence they had never known, the Empire with whose soldiers 
their sons fought side by side continues to deny to their kindred 
across the sea the same measure of independence that America 
and her allies have bestowed upon the races who were our 
enemies in this war? 

Words can not express the depths of anxiety of these people 
when they contemplate the possibility that this country—this 
country which welcomed their exiled forefathers and gave them 
their first realization of equality of opportunity and enjoyment 
of liberty as they fled from tyranny. and oppressior 
in Europe—inay be about to join the country which has been 
their ancient enemy in a covenant which they. believe may 
result in crushing out future means and opportunities of ob- 
taining freedom for the land of their ancestors. 

Just what is the attitude of Americans of Celtic blood and 
their sympathizers in regard to this covenant? As I understand 
it, and as I have been fully informed, they are not opposed to a 
just league of nations. Neither do they seek in any way to in- 
volve the United States of America in any controversy with 

Great Britain. ‘ 

In a word, they ask—and they have a right to ask—the 
United States Senate not to ratify that part of this covenant 
which many sincerely believe puts an end once and for all time 
to America’s ancient and historic attitude toward oppressed peo- 
ples. To accuse them of opposing this league merely for the pur- 
pose of humiliating or embarrassing England would be a grave 
injustice to the great rank and file of Americans of Celtic blood. 
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It is, indeed, amazing to find intelligent men who, in discussing 
the Irish problem, allege that this element in America’s popula- 
tion seeks to involve America in a war against Great Britain in 
order to bring about the freedom of Ireland. The man who 
makes such an accusation is grossly ignorant of the facts, or 
makes such contention in an effort on his part to justify oppo- 
sition to their legitimate demands. It is adding insult to injury. 
No section or element of our population has a right to ask 
America to incur the enmity of any nation because of prejudices 
resulting from grievances in other parts of the world; but it cer- 
tainly has a right to ask America nof to join with oppressors of 
its kin in Europe in restricting the opportunities to obtain 
their independence, or assist, directly or indirectly, in crushing 
out the legitimate aspirations of any people. As I understand 
the pesition of the people of Irish blood in America, they, as 
American citizens, ask the United States not to join in any league 
or make any agreement with other nations which may hinder or 
forever bar oppressed peoples from obtaining independence. 

Millions of American men, women, and children who have 
sprung from races held for years, and in some cases cen- 
turies, in bondage and oppression, are now turning for help 
with outstretched hands to the Government of the United 
States—a Government which they love and to which they have 
always been loyal and faithful; a Government for which they 
have made every sacrifice and to the prosperity and progress 
of which they..have contributed most substantially. It is this 
Government, the hope of the downtrodden and oppressed peoples 
of the world, that they hopefully petition and implore not to 
raise a single barrier against their kith and kin on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and ask it not to take any action which 
might prevent them, in their own way and in their own time, 
from obtaining liberty and freedom. They are simply asking 
us to keep “hands off.“ They implore us not to agree to join 
a league with other nations which will make it more difticult, 
if not impossible, for freedom to come to the country of their 
birth or deseent. Could a request be more simple? Could such 
à prayer be more American? 

I confess I have tried to find in the coyenant—and I have 
studied it all the more carefully and intently because I realized 
the intensity and depth of feeling of these people—I have tried 
to discover on the basis of all information available to me 
whether they were not mistaken, whether they were not mis- 
informed, whether they were not misled as to just. what effect 
this covenant would have in the future handling of the prob- 
lems of subject nations. I regret to say that I am convinced 
that there is no agency created or provision made in the cove- 
nant which gives the slightest hope of the league of nations 
ever amicably adjusting the problems of submerged peoples. 
I refuse to mislead them by suggesting possible opportunities 
for hearings or adjustments when no such provisions are con- 
tained in the document before us. 

This covenant changes the present attitude of America toward 
peoples which have not as yet been fortunate enough to obiain 
an independent existence, at least in two very vital particulars. 
First, it prevents, through article 10, this Nation or any other 
nation from going to the assistance or aid of any oppressed race 
seeking independence; indeed, it has been again and again ad- 
mitted in this Chamber that if an outside nation went to the 
assistance of any oppressed’ race it would be the duty of the 
United States to join with the oppressor in waging war upon 
the government offering aid. Certainly it can not be said that 
this will tend to multiply possibilities and opportunities for as- 
sistance in such cases. Second, this covenant makes no provision 
whereby even a hearing for any subject nation could be obtained. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Let no Senator vote for this 
covenant and justify his vote upon the pretense that he is help- 
ing subject peoples by setting up a world tribunal where hear- 
ings can be had for the application of the principle of self- 
determination. No Senator can point to any language that 
justifies the assertion that there ever can be a hearing given 
these peoples if the nation charged with oppression objects. 

Article 11 apparently provides for such a hearing. There the 
following language is used: “Any war or threat of war is hereby 
declared a matter of concern to the whole league, and the league 
shall take any action,” and so forth; and, further, “Any circum- 
stance whatever affecting international relations which threat- 
ens to disturb either the peace or the good understanding be- 
tween nations upon which peace depends” any member of the 
league may bring to the attention of the council. But every- 
body agrees that there are questions or situations which can 
never be considered by the league, namely, domestic questions 
and internal disturbances of a revoiutionary character. That 
the re!ationship, for instance, of Ireland to England is a do- 
mestic question has been repeatedly stated by British statesmen. 


If the question of giving independence or self-government to 
Ireland may be heard by this league of nations, then it could 
be logically contended that the question of Japanese immigration 
into this country, considered by eyerybody a domestic question, 


could be heard by the league. If we have a right, and America 
demands that right, to define and decide for ourselves what 
questions properly come within the designation of domestic 
questions, Great Britain will and should have the same right; 
and certainly no Member here is so optimistic as to think that 
Great Britain will not avail herself of the claim that the Per- 
sian, the Hindu, the Egyptian, the Irish, and the South African 
questions are of a domestic character. 

There are two ways by which a subject nation might have its 
case laid or presented before a league of nations: First, by 
having the subject nation itself present ‘its case and, second, 
through a member of the league. Opportunity is not given in 
this covenant to subject nations or oppressed nationalities to 
present their own cases, not being members of the league itself, 
and not even prospective members of the league in view of the 
limitations of admission. Even if a subject people should suc- 
ceed in getting a member of the league to present its case, all 
that the offending member holding that particular race in sub- 
jection needs to do is to say that the question is of domestic 
eoncern and the case would immediately be dropped. 

The members of this body need not be told the elastic and 
yaried meanings that can be given to the term “domestic con- 
cern,” nor is it necessary to call to their attention the innumer- 
able acts of injustice that have been perpetrated in the course 
of history, the slaughter of innocent men, women, and children, 
that have been committed against the laws of God and man 
without interference by any outside nation, merely because of 
the plea that the questions were of domestic concern. This 
plea has prevented many nations from interfering in behalf of 
subjected peoples. The words “domestic concern” undefined 
in this league ef nations perpetuate and make permanent the 
oppressor’s right to shield himself by submitting the plea of lack 
of jurisdiction because the question is of domestic concern. 
Indeed this league, in providing that the council must act unani- 
mously, makes the oppressor sole judge and jury of any plea 
or objection which the oppressed may advance. It would be un- 
natural indeed for England not to resort to a defense so well 
provided for her in the covenant when the Irish question, for 
instance, is raised. The presentation of such a question is pre- 
cluded by the very terms of the covenant itself. s 

But let us see if the case of a subject nation seeking self- 
determination could come up in any other way. Suppose there 
is armed resistance and a state of war exists; it is no concern of 
this league, and not a problem that this league can deliberate 
upon, because it is either a domestic question—a resistance by a 
people against a government imposed upon them—or a revolu- 
tion. You can not take one clause out of this covenant and say 
that it provides thus and thus without considering the relation- 
ship of that clause to every other clause in the covenant. So 
when the words “any circumstance whatever affecting interna- 
tional relations“ are used it means any circumstance except dis- 
putes within the domestic jurisdiction of any member of the 
league. No other interpretation of the context is possible. 

Not merely does this covenant contain no provision whereby 
cases involving the principle of self-determination could peace- 
ably be presented for consideration, but I also emphatically as- 
sert that provisions to give hearings and deal with problems 
affecting the rights of subject nations were intentionally and 
deliberately excluded from this covenant. Let me quote article 
10 in its original form: 

_ The contracting powers unite in guaranteeing to each other 
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And now let us quote article 10 as it emerged from the peace 
conference at Versailles, and is laid before us for our rati- 
fication— 

reserve as 


The members of the league undertake to respect and p 
against external aggression the territorial dese hy and existing politi- 
cal dence of all members of the league, In case of any such 
aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression the 
council, shall advise upon the means by which the obligation shall be 


The sentences omitted from the original draft, and particularly 
the last clause, “ the contracting parties accept without reserva- 
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tion the principle that the peace of the world is superior in impor- 
tance to every question of political jurisdiction or boundary,” con- 
tained the declaration of principles which would have provided 
for the readjustment of boundaries and the application of the 
principle of self-determination. The present form of article 10 
makes it impossible for any man standing for American ideals, as 
outlined in President Wilson’s 14 points, to support that article, 
Why were these sentences, which provide the machinery for 
the submission of questions involving political jurisdiction or 
boundary for the possible evolution and development of small 
nations, struck from the original article 10? It is not dif- 
ficult to answer. These sentences, which enunciated the most 
important principles embodied in the President’s program of 
America’s aims in the war, constituted. a provision which 
would have given hope and new life to every people striving to 
obtain liberty. They were omitted either because the same prin- 
ciple was elsewhere expressed in this covenant—which no one for 
a moment contends—or because the representatives of some of 
the allied Governments at that peace conference refused to sub- 
scribe to them. The omission of these laudable provisions indi- 
cates that it was not the purpose of the framers of this covenant 
to provide for a peaceful revision of boundaries in the future or 
to permit the league to take political jurisdiction of any question 
involving the application of the principle of self-determination. 
In brief, the original article 10 provided for revision and re- 
adjustment in the future. Article 10, before as now, obstructs 
revision, denies readjustment, and makes this a status quo 
league. It is a league of nations which seeks to preserve peace 
by maintaining the status quo of existing boundary lines. Itisa 
scheme to autocratically preserve and maintain the political inde- 
pendence and the territorial integrity of existing nations. It is 
un-American. Most reluctantly am I forced to the conclusion 
that this article has not as its basic principle the idea so well ex- 
pressed by Horace Greeley when he wrote in an autograph albmn 
now in the possession of a page in this Senate, the words “With 
faith that universal justice alone makes for universal peace.” 
INEQUALITY OF REPRESENTATION. 


J can not subscribe to any provision in this covenant which 
will permit any government to have more votes or more influence 
in this league than the United States of America. The least 
that any American can accept is equal representation fer our 
country with that of any other. I do not desire to deprive the 
self-governing dominions of Great Britain of representation in 
this assembly provided for in this covenant, but I do most 
strongly object to Great Britain, which includes England and its 
dominions, having 6 votes to our 1 vote. If, as has been claimed, 
the assembly is merely a “ debating society,” I would not, with- 
out a protest, consent to permit any government having six 
debaters to present its case against the one debater which the 
United States would have. 

But this inequality of representation has a very serious pos- 
sible consequence when we consider in this connection the pro- 
visions of article 4. Under that article it is very clear that the 
6 votes of Great Britain in the assembly might be a very 
potent factor in selecting the four nonpermanent members of the 
council. It is not at all improbable that the 6 votes of Great 
Britain in the assembly, with such outside support as she could 
muster, would permit her to name and control at all times a 
majority in the council. Though unanimity of action is required 
in the council the present method of arrangement offers means 
of manipulation whereby the block of 4 votes thus secured would 
tend to increase the chances of obtaining a unanimous and 
favorable decision. 

In connection with the statement that the assembly is little 
more than a debating society, it should be borne in mind that 
the assembly, in addition to all its other duties, elects new 
members to the league by a two-thirds majority of votes and also 
advises the council upon the reconsideration of inapplicable 
treaties. Further, the assembly can advise on international 
conditions dangerous to peace and can inquire into disputes 
referred to it by the council or the parties in dispute, and 
by a majority vote make recommendations which will be binding 
if concurred in by the votes of all the States represented in the 
council, exclusive of the parties to the dispute. Who will gay 
that six votes to any one government will not prove to be a 
powerful influence in registering final judgment in all matters 
coming up for consideration before the assembly? 

To say that this league is to be free of all political influences, 
prejudices, and jealousies is to ascribe attributes to human 
nature which heretofore have not existed. ` 

TRUSTED BY THE WORLD. 


T think one of the most inspiring sentences that has ever fallen 
from the lips of our President was that uttered by him in his 
speech in Boston on February 24 last, within a few hours after 
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he had returned to American soil from a three months’ absence 
at the peace conference. “The proudest thing I have to 
report,” said he, “is that this great country of ours is trusted 
throughout the world.” Trusted throughout the world? Surely 
not by the representatives of the British Empire! In all his- 
tory I do not believe there is a more transparent act of diplo- 
matic treachery and deception practiced by one nation upon an- 
other than that of Mr. Balfour in coming to America, after we 
had declared war and agreed to join with his country and the 
Allies in waging war upon Germany, and withholding all in- 
formation about the secret treaties which he held concealed in his 
pocket—the secret treaties made with Japan and with other 
countries who were our cobelligerents as well as England's. 
Trusted by the world? Surely not by Great Britain, when she 
refused to accept during the war the principle enunciated by our 
President and later suppressed at the peace conference at her 
instance, namely, the question of the freedom of the seas, 
What motive could she have possibly had for this action except 
that she refused to trust us impartially to recognize and protect 
the legitimate right of every power to ply its commerce on the 
high seas without restraint? 

Trusted by Japan? Surely not when she refused to yield to 
the importunities of our President and stubbornly insisted that 
the price of her assent to membership in the league of nations 
was to be our acquiescence in her subjection of the 30,000,000 
helpless people of Shantung, whose only offense is that they are 
weak and defenseless. 

Our President is quoted on another occasion as saying “ that 
whenever it was desired that a small force of soldiers should be 
sent to occupy a piece of territory where it was thought nobody 
else would be welcome, they asked for American soldiers, and 
that where other soldiers would be looked upon with suspicion 
and perhaps be met with resistance the American soldier would 
be welcomed with acclaim.” Does not this imply that we have 
heen, and let us hope will continue to be, trusted by small, weak 
nations and to use the President's phrase by “ downtrodden and 
fearful people” ? What a wonderful tribute to our country! 
Mr. President, why have we won this tribute from the peoples of 
the world? We have won it because right rather than might has 
been our guiding influence in our relations with other nations, 
because we have refused to enter into partnerships or form 
alliances with nations which have lost the confidence and merited 
the distrust of their neighbors. For my part I greatly prefer 
that America should remain forever outside the league ef 
nations if to enter it means that the peoples who heretofore have 
trusted us shall trust us no more. Our sacrifices, our moral 
and financial support, and every resource that we possess, must 
continue to be given without restraint to all nations of the earth 
who need a friend. 

Can it be possible that, after all, we have reason to doubt 
whether we are trusted by the powerful and great nations 
with whom we were allied in the war? Before we enter into 
this solemn obligation, this binding partnership with these great 
nations whose sons have lived and fought and died with our 
sons in the trenches of France, we would do well to stop and 
consider just how much they do trust us. To argue that they 
will refuse to accept suggestions made to strengthen ang protect 
this league by the representatives of the American people in 
their Congress is to give the lie to the claim that they do trust us. 

DIFFERING WITH DEMOCRATIC ASSOCIATES. 

It is not pleasant to differ from my colleagues on this side of 
the Chamber. Because of my high regard for their views 1 
have steadily fought against the constantly growing conviction 
that I could not, without violence to my conscience, by voice or 
vote support some of the features of this covenant. In parting 
from them by supporting some reservations which I deem neces- 
sary, I believe I am not departing from my party principles. As 
I have understood its traditional policies, domestic and foreign, 
the Democratic Party has consistently stood for the redress of 
the grievances of the weak and oppressed. To vote for this 
covenant without protecting reservations is, in my opinion, to 
legalize international wrongs, to endanger the sovereignty of 
America, to deny the downtrodden and submerged races of the 
world the right to enjoy some day the blessing of liberty, the 
love of which the Almighty has planted in every human breast. 

I love the Democratic Party. I have served it for 25 years. 
It has honored me beyond my humble deserts. But I am-an 
American first, and I am not unmindful of the fact that I 
have taken a solemn oath to preserve the Constitution of 
my country. If choice must be made between a league of 
nations and the Constitution of the United States, I am first 
and last with the Constitution. 

Mr. President, out of the far-reaching and exhaustive discus- 
sions in this Chamber on this most important question—perhaps 
the most important the United States Senate has ever passed 
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upon—I have been striving to grasp the basic American ideals 
and principles by which I must be guided. The conclusion 
which I have reached is that he who is called to serve in such 
a crisis best serves America by responding to the unmistakable 
eall of her people, at all hazards, to safeguard American institu- 
tions, preserve our self-government, respect and maintain our 
best traditions. This does not mean, however, that we should 
selfishly sit apart, secure in the possession of liberty and other 
bounteous gifts of nature and of nature’s God, and watch with- 
out interest the struggles of less favored humanity nor offer a 
helping hand to calm, steady, and save a weak—yes, sick if you 
will—yet at heart a sound and virile civilization. 

In so far as I believe the text of the treaty and covenant be- 
fore us conflicts with these principles, I have raised, and shall 
continue to raise, my voice of protest. I may be misjudged, my 
motives may be questioned, as has been the lot of many Members 
of the Senate who have taken sides on this question; but what- 
eyer may be the judgment of my fellow men, I at least shall have 
the satisfaction of knowing that by protesting against the in- 
justice of the Shantung provision and the dangers lurking in 
article 10 for America and the world I have not consciously done 
anything to make it difficult for any American or any citizen of 
the world to say as did Kossuth, when he turned to the American 
flag in Fanueil Hall, “A ilag without a stain; a country without 
a crime.” [Applause in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The officers of the Senate will re- 
move from the galleries those who have violated the rules of 
the Senate. Let us see whether the Sergtant at Arms can 
carry out the order of the Senate. [After a pause.] Do not 
stand there scratching your heads. Take those out who 
violate the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I want to see first whether the 
rules are going to be obeyed or not. [A pause.] The Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr President, it had been my intention to 
submit a few remarks to-day on the subject of the league of 
nations and ask leave to have printed in the Recorp a letter 
which I received from the governor of Colorado and 19 other 
leading citizens, together with a copy of my reply thereto, 
However, on account of the lateness of the hour and the fact 
that we have just listened to a most eloquent speech from 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], I shall 
eontent myself with asking for unanimous consent for the 
printing of the letters in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 

Denver, Coro., October 4, 1919. 


Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPs, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned Republicans of Colorado, 
knowing that you will be interested in the attitude taken by 
many of your constituents toward the peace treaty with Ger- 
many now before the Senate, and especially toward that part 
of it containing a covenant for a league of nations, respectfully 
urge that you vote for the ratification of the treaty without 
further delay, but with the reservations suggested below. 

It is too obvious for comment that the only hope of averting 
international war, with its train of blood, destruction, costly 
armament, and taxation, is by organizing the nations for peace. 
Experience has proven all other methods to be failures. Our 
own national security, our business and industrial interests, 
the very security of civilization itself, require the prompt rati- 
fication of the treaty, including the covenant for the league 
of nations. That covenant may not be what all of us would 
have it, but as the foundation for a better international order 
it contains the great principles of mutual reduction of arma- 
ment, of enforced investigation, and arbitration as a eondition 
precedent to war, of what for many years at least will be much 
needed—a world of stabilized national boundaries, and, further, 
the machinery for the establishment of a great international 
court and for the development, codification, and enforcement of 
international law. 

It remains, however, to make clear beyond all doubt or cavil 
the sense in which the United States understands and, there- 
fore, assumes the obligations imposed by the treaty. Simple 
clarification of this kind will not require, as would amend- 
ments, the resubmission to and renegotiation with the many 
nations represented in the drafting of the covenant. 

In the resolution of ratification, or in a separate resolution, 
we believe that the interpretation of the obligations assumed 
by the United States should be made clear to the following 
effect : 

First. That where the covenant provides that a member may 
withdraw upon two years’ notice, provided its obligations haye 
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been fulfilled, the provision should be construed as giving to 
every member of the league and, therefore, to the United States 
as one of the members, the exclusive right to determine whether 
its own obligations have been fulfilled. 

Second. That where the covenant provides that nothing 
therein is to be considered as affecting the Monroe doctrine as 
defined by the United States is exempted from the jurisdiction 
of and consideration by the league. 

Third. That where the covenant provides that the league shall 
not retain jurisdiction of the domestic questions of its various 
members, and, therefore, of the United States, the interpreta- 
tion should be to the effect that the domestic questions are 
excepted from submission to and consideration by the league 
and that immigration, citizenship, coastwise trade, and the 
tariff are examples of what the United States considers do- 
mestie questions. 

Fourth. Where the covenant contemplates that economic boy- 
cott or war may be declared by the members of the league 
against one of their number who has offended by violating the 
obligations imposed by the league the interpretation should be 
tò the effect that, under our Constitution, Congress shall be 
the sole judge, when the occasion arises, as to whether the 
provisions of the covenant, according to their intent and mean- 
ing, as applied to the circumstances of the occasion, require or 
do not require the United States to declare or participate either 
in an economic boycott or in war. 

We further assert that it is our emphatic belief that the 
majority of the Republicans of this State are in accord with the 
views as herein expressed. 

Very truly, yours, 

Oliver H. Shoup, Henry A. Buchtel, Herbert S. Had- 
ley, James H. Pershing, L. Ward Bannister, 
J. W. Kelly, Halsted L. Ritter, George P. Steele, 
W. S. Iliff, C. C. Parks, Albert A. Reed, Rush 
Holland, J. J. Vick Roy, A. A. Lee, Carlos M. 
Cole, C. A. Kendrick, I. I. Boak, E. H. McLenna- 
hann, Henry McAllister, jr., John D. Fleming, 
Melancthon F. Libby. 
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Dran Sms: Your communication of October 1, which I under- 
stand has had wide circulation in the newspapers of Colorado, 
and whieh sets forth briefly your views as to proposed reserva- 
tions to the league of nations contained in the draft of the 
pending treaty of peace with Germany, has had my attention. 
Permit me to thank you for this communication, as I am very 
anxious to have the opinion of citizens of Colorado on this 
yastly important question, especially when, as in this case, such 
opinion is presumably the result of careful study and delibera- 
tion. 

You urge me to vote for ratification of the treaty without fur- 
ther delay, but with the reservations you suggest, thus imply- 
ing that there has been unnecessary delay and possibly that my 
attitude is partly the cause. Allow me to call attention to the 
fact that the league included in the treaty, with which it has 
been entwined, did not officially reach the Committee on For- 
eign Relations until the 14th day of July, eight months after the 
signing of the armistice, and was reported out by that committee 
on September 4, notwithstanding the fact that it had not, nor 
has it yet, received the official copy of the treaty with Austria, 
which was signed by the peace commissioners on or before Sep- 
tember 2, and which treaty has direct bearing on the treaty with 
Germany ; and, further, that the committee was very much hami- 
pered by its inability to obtain official information relating to 
important features of the treaty in response to its numerous 
requests for such data. 

As a matter of fact, the situation in regard to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace with Germany is accurately stated by 
the New York Tribune in its issue of to-day, from which I quote: 

The peace treaty in the last article provides that it shall go 
into effect when ratified by Germany and any three of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers. 

“The King of Italy yesterday ratified the treaty, but this is 
not ratification as Americans understand the word. It appears 
that the decree must be submitted to the Italian Parliament 
for approval. The British Empire is commonly rated as having 
ratified. It has, so far as Great Britain proper is concerned, but 
Australia has not yet acted, and so no instrument of ratifica- 


tion, it would seem, has been filed at Paris. France, Japan, and 
the United States not having yet acted, it follows that so far 
Germany is the only country which has completed ratification. 

“Complaint has been made of the Senate for ‘holding up’ 
the peace. But it may turn out, if there is action, which now 
seems probable, and the ratification is accepted by the execu- 
tive department in the form it is to have, that this country will 
be the first of the Allies to ratify. So far the Senate has not 
delayed the peace.” 

It should be generally conceded that the document now before 
the Senate, embracing the treaty and the league, is the most 
important one which any Senate of the United States has ever 
been called upon to consider, the questions involved being of 
vital importance to the welfare of our country. Members of the 
Senate have devoted much of their time since the present session 
opened, on May 19 last, to a careful study of all questions in- 
volyed, many of them having read the treaty through from cover 
to cover at least a half dozen times and that part covering the 
proposed league of nations many times more; and those of you 
who have merely read through the entire treaty once will ap- 
preciate the task involved in not merely the reading but also 
an analysis of the points covered in the treaty. 

You state that our business and industrial interests, together 
with our own national security and the very security of civili- 
zation, require the prompt ratification of the treaty, including 
the covenant. The record of exports and importations does 
not appear to give basis for these assertions. Even did such 
conditions as indicated by you exist, it is my opinion that 
Senators would still demand the much greater importance of 
modifying the treaty into such form as to properly protect 
and preserve the full sovereignty of the United States and the 
inherent rights of our people. 

While it is true that the league covenant does provide for 
the formation of an international court, I fail to find any 
direct provision in either the league covenant or any other 
portion of the treaty that specifically provides for the develop- 
ment and codification of international law, although I have 
read through the former at least a dozen times and the latter 
three separate times. It seems to me that the machinery ôf 
The Hague tribunal could have been used, at least, as a founda- 
tion for the carrying on of this work, but it has not been made 
available, 

There has been much propaganda spread broadcast over the 
country in which the supposed danger of making amendments 
that would require the treaty to be resubmitted to the signa- 
tories has been placed before our people at a great expense and 
with a view to influencing the action of the Senate. Such effort 
has apparently availed nothing, as Senators well know that 
the necessary amendments can be readily passed upon by the 
peace commissioners representing the signatories, who are still 
in session in Paris, including our own representatives who haye 
been formulating the proposed treaties with Bulgaria and 
Turkey, against which countries the United States has never 
declared war, or by separate letters of acceptance exchanged 
between the powers interested. 

You speak of a resolution of ratification or a separate reso- 
lution if order that the interpretation of the obligations we 
would assume be made clear, and in this connection I desire to 
state that my following of the debates which have occurred in 
the Senate Chamber has convinced me beyond question that 
mere interpretations or separate resolutions would be unavail- 
ing and of no force or effect whatever in case of a dispute 
arising between the parties to the treaty at some future time. 
Therefore, reservations included in the act of ratification or 
amendments to the treaty are the only effectual means of secur- 
ing necessary changes in the language of the treaty. 

1, Your first suggestion for a reservation would involve a 
direct amendment, as it would apply to all parties signatory 
to the league, whereas the reservation proposed by fhe Foreign 
Relations Committee would secure to the United States the 
unconditional right to withdraw upon the notice provided for, 
leaving it the sole judge as to whether or not its international 
obligations have been fulfilled. I do not believe that any one 
of the principal allied powers or any other signatory would 
object to this reservation. 

2. I do not understand you to put forward the language of 
your paragraph marked “Second” as a substitute for that 
proposed by the Foreign Relations Committee, which I believe 
covers the situation properly as to the Monroe doctrine. As 
the suggestions made by that committee properly cover the 
reservation in question, I shall support that reservation. 

3. A comparison of the language used by you and that sug- 
gested by the Committee on Foreign Relations discloses the 
fact that you have omitted the word “commerce.” While it is 
true that commerce has international as well as domestic 
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phases, the same may be said of both the tariff and immigra- 
tion; and, in my opinion, it is quite as essential to reserve 
for our own determination the questions which relate to com- 
merce as it is to take care of any other of our domestic affairs, 
Disputes growing out of commerce, tariff, and immigration 


have in the past been most fruitful causes of war. However, 
citizenship, which you suggest should be specifically named, 
ean not be other than a domestic question at any time, and 


for that reason the language as suggested by the committee to | 


the effect, “all domestic and political questions relating to its 
affairs,” necessarily includes citizenship. 

4. Your suggestion, as I understand it, is intended to apply 
not only to article 10 of the covenant but also to any other 
of the articles contained therein which import an obligation 
of the United States to join in measures of economic boycott 
or declaration of war. Under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the only department of our Govern- 
ment authorized to act in either matter is the Congress of the 
United States, and its power to decide can not be delegated. 
The reservation proposed by the committee would retain in the 
Congress this full power and, as stated im the committee’s 
report, “under no circumstances must there by any legal or 
moral obligation upon the United States to enter into war or 
to send its Army and Navy abroad or without the unfettered 
action of Congress to impose economic boyeotts on other coun- 
tries. These constitutional rights of Congress must 
not be impaired by any agreements such as are presented in 
this treaty, nor can any opportunity of charging the United 
States with bad faith be permitted. No American soldiers or 
sailors must be sent to fight in other lands at the bidding of a 
league of nations. American lives must not be sacrificed ex- 
cept by the will and command of the American people, acting 
through their constitutional representatives in Congress.” We 
should not lose sight of the fact that under our Constitution 
it is not possible to authorize our member of the council or 
members of the assembly to decide matters that would result 
in economic boycotts or acts of war on the part of the United 
States; nor do F believe it possible that the people of this 
Nation will at any time be willing to transfer those powers 
now vested In Congress to their representatives on either the 
council or the assembly created under the proposed covenant. 

Repeating what I have said in reference to the first point raised 
by you, it does not seem possible that any one of the principal 
allied nations or any other signatory to the league will object 
to the reservations as proposed by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; in fact, the proponents of the league, who in the Senate 
have been arguing for the acceptance of the covenant without 
change, have tried to assure those who have been demanding res- 
ervations that the powers of the Congress are clearly understood 
by the representatives of the foreign countries, and that action 
in no case can be taken except with its approval. 

Your communication is limited to four phases of the league 
of nations and you express no opinion as to important features 


express 
Allow me to direct your attention to the important matter of 
the proposed transfer of the Shantung Province to Japan and 
to express my opinion thereon, which is that it has not and ean 
not be justified and that China should not be asked to assent to 
this despoliation merely because Japan has verbally expressed 
her intention to restore the territory at some indefinite future 
date, which intention she declines to formulate as a written 
promise. Nor should the United States permit itself to be placed 
in the position of eondoning this act of oppressien, which is 
nothing less than unwarranted robbery of a vast territory, com- 
prising approximately 40,000,000 inhabitants. I shall not hesi- 
tate to vote for any reservation or amendment that will voice 
the protest of the United States against this transfer of territory, 
which in reality involves the transfer of property belonging to 
one of our allies to another ally in pursuance of seeret agree- 
ments entered into between other powers at the time we were 
preparing to enter into the Great War. 

Another important feature of the treaty is the matter of our 
voting power in the assembly, and on this issue I shall vote for 
the reservation or amendment providing that the United States 
shall have in the assembly at all times the same number of votes 
as that accorded to any other power. 

There are other features of the treaty which have not as yet 
been fully discussed on the flor of the Senate, among them the 
clauses relating to the International Labor Bureau, which I 
believe are not acceptable to the United States in their present 


form; and I shall devote time and careful study to these ques- 


tions. 
With a view to relieving the United States of what is thought 
to be unnecessary activity through memberships on boundary 


commissions, for the taking of plebescites, which would involve 
the sending of United States troops to Europe, the government 
and control of the Saar Basin, and other matters in which the 
United States has no interest, certain amendments known as 
the Fall amendments were considered by the Senate. I voted for 
these amendments, and, while they were not adopted, these 
same subjects undoubtedly will be covered by reservations for 
which I shall vote and which F believe will be adopted. 

While I do not believe we are very far apart on the four ques- 
tions you have raised and do not understand that you would seri- 
ously oppose the adoption of the four reservations as presented 
by the Foreign Relations Committee. you have not stated what 
you would favor in case the reservations as suggested by you or 
those now before the Senate are defeated. Would you in such 
event favor the acceptance of the league in its present form or 
would you to see the league defeated, thus involving re- 
jection of the treaty and the negotiation of an independent. 
treaty between the United States and Germany? I do not hesi- 
tate to state my attitude after months of conscientious study of 
this subject, which would be a vote against the ratification of 
the treaty. 

Referring to the last paragraph of your communication, I beg 
to inquire as to the facts upon which you base your statement 
to the effect that the great majority of the Republican voters of 
Colorado are in favor of the reservations suggested by you. May 
I inquire if a canvass has been made? My chief source of com- 
munication with Colorado is, of course, through letters, tele- 
grams, and persona} interviews; and these indicate a strong 
sentiment in favor of proper modifications that will safeguard 
American interests, ‘The estimates I have made show that over 
80 per cent of our citizens are opposed to the acceptance of the 
league in its present form. 

Very truly, yours, LAWRENCE C. Pires. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On that motion I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Henprrson]. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS} 
and vote “ ven.“ 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called]. I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MeCux- 
BER}. In his absence I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
— Texas [Mr, CuLserson] and vote “ nay.“ 

WOLCOTT (when his name was called}. I ask if the 
e N from Indiana [Mr. Warson } has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have a general pair with that Senator and 
therefore I am not at liberty to vote. 

The rol? cali having been concluded, 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the aftirma- 
tive}. The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is 
necessarily absent on account of illness in his family. I am 
paired with him during his absence. I transfer my pair to the 
senior men] from IIlinois [Mr. Sern] and allow my vote 
to stand, 

Mr. FERNALD (after having voted in the affirmative). f 
have a pair with the junior Senator from South Dakota [| Mr. 
Jounson}. I observe that he has not voted. I transfer that 
pair to my colleague, the junior Senator from Maine tr. Hare}, 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. OWEN (after haying voted in the negative). I wish to 
know if the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Encr] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OWEN. I have a pair with that Senator, and withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is absent. I am unable to get 
a transfer of my pair. Therefore. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jomnson}, and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] aré detained from the Senate 
by illness in their families. If they were present, they would 
vote “nay” on this question. The Senator from Nevada | Mr. 
HENDERSON) is detained from the Senate on public business. If 
he were present, he would vote “nay.” ‘The Senator from North 
Carolina |Mr, Simmons] is necessarily absent on official business, 
and if present and at liberty to vote, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jorenson] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]; 
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The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmrarons]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—38, 
Ball Fernald Lodge Poindexter 
Borah France McCormick Reed 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Moses N 
Calder Gronna Nelson Spencer 
e Hardin New Sutherland 
Colt Jones, Wash. Newberry Townsend 
Cummins Keyes Norris Wadsworth 
Curtis Knox Page Warren 
Dillingham La Follette Penrose 
Fall Lenroot Phipps 
$ NAYS—36, 
Ashurst Harris Overman Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Harrison Phelan Smith, Md. 
Beckham Hitchcock Pittman Stanley 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Thomas 
Dial Kendrick Ransde ‘Trammell 
Fletcher King Robinson Underwood 
Gay Kirby Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Gerry McKellar Shields Walsh, Mont. 
Gore Nugent Smith, Ariz. Williams. 
NOT VOTING—22. 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Martin Sterling 
Edge Kellogg Myers, Swanson 
Elkins Kenyon Owen Watson 
Hale McCumber Sherman Wolcott 
Henderson McLean Simmons 
Johnson, Calif. MeNary Smith, S. C 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative REGS adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, October 10, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, October 9, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Almighty God our heavenly Father, for the 
uplifting influences which bring us day by day in thought, 
word, and deed nearer to Thee. 

Teach us, we beseech Thee, amid the trials, sorrows, afflic- 
tions, and temptations of life to lean more closely upon Thee, 
that Thy will is good will, that we should seek to know it and 
strive diligently to do it. 

Hold us close to Thee through the remaining hours of this 
day and through all time. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

REREFERENCE OF A BILL, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent to have the bill H. R. 6335, which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims, transferred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that H. R. 6335 be transferred from the 
Committee on Claims to the Committee on the Judiciary. The 
Clerk will report the bill by title. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. And, Mr. Speaker, I may 
add I have the written assent of the chairmen of the committees 
and of the majority and minority leaders of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6835) to confer jurisdiction on the Cont of Claims to 
certify certain findings of facts, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 1. An act authorizing the cutting of timber for mining pur- 
poses by corporations organized in one State and conducting 
mining ‘operations in another; and 

S. 2999. An act to amend section 97 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, reyise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 

; SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: . 

S. 1. An act authorizing the cutting of timber for mining pur- 
poses by corporations organized in one State and conducting 


cal trade relations with the 


ae operations in another; to the Committee on the Public 
ands, 

S. 2999. An act to amend section 97 Of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; tò the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 7478. An act to amend sections 5200 and 5202 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States as amended by acts of 
June 22, 1906, and September 24, 1918. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 9. An act to encourage the reclamation of certain arid 
lands in the State of Nevada, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2100. An act authorizing the Union Pacific Railroad Co., or 
its successors, to convey for public-road purposes certain parts 
of its right of way. 


REPEAL OF CANADIAN RECIPROCITY ACT, 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 7779, known as the 
Canadian reciprocity bill, and, pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to see about arranging time. There is great pressure to 
procure consideration of bills, and we desire to limit this time 
to just as short a time as possible. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How much time has been asked for on that 
side in general debate? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to limit the time to an hour and a 
half on beth sides; that is three-quarters of an hour on each 
side for general debate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am perfectly willing to limit the time to 
an hour or an hour and a half or two hours to accommodate 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is a gentleman on this side who wants 
to talk on a matter in which perhaps the whole House is in- 
terested, not relating to the bill. If the gentleman will yield 
a portion of his time, I will yield 15 minutes of our time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have 40 minutes asked for by gentlemen 
on this side for general debate, but I am willing to confine debate 
to the bill and cut those gentlemen off on this side. 

Mr. FORDNEY. This gentleman has been waiting a long time 
to talk and has been appealing for time to address the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, whatever time the gentleman thinks 
they ought to have; what does the gentleman say? I am agree- 
able to any time. 

Mr. GARNER. Fifty minutes upon a side. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield 15 minutes of his 
time to this gentleman? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If I have 40 minutes to yield to gentlemen 
on this side, which I have agreed, if we had any general debate 
not confined to the subject of the bill, I will only have 10 minutes 
left for myself. But I am willing to do anything to accommo- 
date the gentleman. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Make it an hour on each side, and I will yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman, and the gentleman can yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will try to do that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman frem Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate be limited to an hour on each 
side, one-half of that time to be controlled by himself and one- 
half by the gentleman from North Carolina. ‘Ts there objection ? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on the 
House resolving itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the Canadian reci- 
procity bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7779, with Mr. Watsn in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 7779, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7779) to repeal the act entitled “An act to promote 
reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 26, 1911, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 
` The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to Powers recipro- 
Dominion of Canada, and for other pur- 


poses,” approved July 26, 1911, is repealed, to take effect on the or 
following the passage of this act. On and after such date there shall 
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be levied, collected, and paid upon the articles enumerated in such act, 
the growth, product, or manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, when 
ed States or any of its possessi 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for one hour, 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mondax ] 15 minutes, and I understand my colleague from North 
Carolina yields him 15 minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That make 30 minutes equally divided be- 
tween the two sides. ó 

Mr. MORGAN. On June 11, 1919, I introduced in the House 
H. R. 5545, entitled “A bill to provide homes for soldiers, sea- 
men, and marines, and for other purposes.” The bill proposes 
to create a corporation controlled by the Government with 
$100,000,006 capital, subscribed by the United States. It is 
authorized to make a loan up to $4,000 to any honorably dis- 
charged soldier, seamen, or marine to be used exclusively in 
the purchase of a home, either in the country or a town or city, 
The soldier makes his own choice as to the locality where the 
home is to be purchased. The loan may run for a period not 
exceeding 60 years. Borrowers will pay annually on the face 
of their loans 44 per cent, which includes 34 per cent interest, 
one-half of 1 per cent amartization payment on the principal 
and one-half of 1 per cent into the guaranty fund. Loans are 
made in an amount equal to 100 per cent of the appraised value 
of the home purchased. This principle must be accepted as 
fundamental, as it is the only way to avoid discrimination 
against the poor in favor of the rich and well-to-do. 

The plan which I present is all-embracing, Any honorably 
discharged soldier, seaman, or marine may take advantage of 
it. It is withIn the reach of all. It is just and fair to all the 
soldiers, regardless of whether they reside in the country or in 
the towns and cities. It offers the same advantages to those 
who toil on the farm and to those who laber in factories, mills, 
workshops, and other enterprises of our towns and cities.’ It 
can be utilized by the poor as well as by the rich and well-to-do. 
Its object is to reward honorable military service, and hon- 
orable military service is the only qualification required. There 
are no restrictions, limitations, er discriminations. No public 
officer will have authority to “approve applicants” before they 
are entitled to the benefits of the act. There will be practically 
no delay in putting the plan in operation. Soldiers will not 
have to wait three years while some great reclamation project 
is being completed. They will not have to break home ties, 
leave their friends, give up their present employment and Dusi- 
nesses and go to a distant State to obtain the benefits of the 
act. ‘They will not need to go from one section of a State to 
another to get a home. ‘The benefits of the act will be equitably 
distributed to every State and community in the land. What- 
ever money the Government furnishes at the expense of tax- 
payers will go back to every State, section, and community. It 
proposes to take only 3100,0@),000 out of the Treasury to 
finance the whole proposition. The balance of the funds will 
be raised by the sale of bonds, issued not by the Government, 
but by the lean corporation. To insure the sale of these bonds 
at a low rate of interest, and in large quantities, the Govern- 
ment guarantees the payment of both the principal and inter- 
est of the bonds. The annual payments made by the soldiers 
will pay both the Interest and principal of these bonds. Prac- 
tically all the Government will do is to give the soldiers a suit- 
able instrument—the corporation—and to supervise, direct, and 
administer this corporate instrument for the use and benefit 
of the soldier and for the glory of the country. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. T will yield. 

Mr. HERSEY. I would like to inquire whether this is the 
same bill upon which the gentleman made some remarks some 
weeks ago? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is the same bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Has the gentleman introduced n Will 
upon this subject? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What is the status of it? 

Mr. MORGAN. The status of it is that it is pending before 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But it has not been reported? 

Mr. MORGAN. It has not. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Has it been discussed, or have there been 
hearings on the bill? 
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There have not been any hearings except 
general way. I made one speech before the 


Mr. MORGAN. 
I might say in a 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Mr HUDSPETH I would like to ask the gentleman why 
there has not been a hearing on the bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. I can not answer that question. The Public 


Lands Committee has reported a bill, It has done its duty. 
It supported a bill which is pending before the House and 
did not report my bill. As I understand, the committee has 
not passed on the merits of my bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN, I will. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What is the number of your bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is H. R. 5545. 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. For a brief question. 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman state what is the sub- 
stantial difference between his bill and the Lane. Mondeli bill: 
Mr. MORGAN. They ure altogether different. The gentle- 
man, I think, has read both bills. My bill proposes to make 
loans for the purpose of purchasing homes. The home may be 
purchased in any village, town, or eity, or in the country. It 

is a distinetly home-founding proposition. 

Mr. HULINGS. It is something after ihe order of a build- 
ing and loan association, to be carried on by the Government? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; by a corporation under the control of 
the Government. 

Mr. HULINGS. 
soldier to pay? 

Mr. MORGAN. I just stated that a moment ago. It pro- 
vides for an annuity of 44 per cent; 33 goes to interest, one-half 
of 1 per cent to amortization on the principal, and one-half of 
1 per cent in the guaranty fund. 

Mr. HULINGS. Does it include only the soldiers of the 
World War, or dees it also inelude the Spanish War veterans? 

Mr. MORGAN. It ineludes Spanish War veterans, 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

ae MORGAN. I have so much I wish te say—but I will 
yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
tion. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 4 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Does this institution loan 
on the fall value of the property, or does it loan on a mortgage? 

Mr. MORGAN. This institution loans up to 100 per cent of 
the appraised value of the home purchased. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. If the property is valued 
at $5,000, then the soldier can borrow $5,000? 

Mr. MORGAN, Oh, no. Every loan is limited to $4,000. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Of what value is it over a 
trust company? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not discussing trust companies, 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. You are discussing a subject 
Similar to that of a trust company. If it has value, we want 
to know the value of it before we can vote on it. 

Mr. MORGAN. A trust company would not loan 100 per cent 
of the value of the property. A trust company does not ordi- 
narily do that. : 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I thought you said that on 
a $5,000 property they would only loan $4,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, no. No loan is made in excess of $4,000. 

If a man buys a $3,000 home, he gets only $3,000. If he buys a 
34,000 home, he can borrow $4.000, If he buys a $5,000 home, he 
must get the other $1,000 at some other place. d 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. What is the limit of the value 
of the home that the soldier can buy? 

Mr, MORGAN. He may buy property of any valne, but he 
can get only $4,000 as a loan from this corporation. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. Did yon go before the committee and try to get 
your bill reported? 
Mr. MORGAN. 

sented my bill. 

Mr. QUIN. They did not report it. 
dell bill ont? 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope the gentleman will not take my time 
with those questions. 1 told hirn the bill had not been reported. 


THR BUSINESS OF THE CORPORATION, 


It will be the business of the soldiers’ and seamen's Federal 
home founding corporation to finance our soldiers, sallora, and 
marines in the acquirement of homes. It will act the part of mid- 
dieman between the soldiers and investors. It will not be its 
business to make money. It will charge nothing for its services. 


What interest does your bill require the 


T would like to ask one ques- 


I said I went before the committee and pre- 


They reported the Mon- 
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It will exact no profits; it will pay no dividends to stockholders ; 
it will have no mercenary motives; it will have no selfish pur- 
poses. It will be a great, efficient, impartial, unselfish, patriotic 
intermediary between our service men who want homes and in- 
vestors who have money to loan. 

The outstanding bonds of the corporation will be its liabilities ; 
its mortgages, capital, surplus, and guaranty fund will represent 
its assets. The amount due on its mortgages will always be 
greater than what it owes on its bonds. The annual payments 
on its loans will always exceed its annual liabilities on its bonds. 
Tt will collect annually from its debtors more than it will be nec- 
essary to pay to its creditors. It will thus be able, at all times, 
to meet its financial obligations, pay 100 cents on the dollar, 
and annually add to its reserve funds. 

y TAE FINANCIAL PROBLEM. 


The soldiers’ and seamen’s Federal home founding corpora- 
tion to be created by H. R. 5545 will be a sound financial institu- 
tion. It will be engaged in a safe, legitimate, nonspeculative 
business, It is not a get-rich-quick concern, nor a wild-cat, 
visionary, unattainable financial scheme. 

It will not be a financial experiment. Congress will take no 
chances in creating it and authorizing it to do business. The in- 
vesting public will be safe in purchasing its bonds, At all times 
it will be able to meet its financial obligations and pay its debts 
in full. Neither the Federal Government nor the public gen- 
erally will ever suffer any losses through its business transac- 
tions. It will do the business for which it will be created and 
accomplish the great purposes and objects for which it was de- 
signed. In time it will become the greatest land-credit institu- 
tion in the world. It will outrank all other such institutions in 
the amount of business it will transact. In a like manner, it will 
excel them in the good it will do and in the benefits it will 
bestow. 

MODELED AFTER SAVE INSTITUTIONS. 

The soldiers’ and seamen’s Federal home founding corpora- 
tion is modeled after the long-time land-credit institutions 
of Europe which have demonstrated their soundness and solv- 
ency. These institutions have been operating in Europe for 
more than 150 years. They have met with universal success. 
Practically none of them has failed. They differ in some re- 
spects but are alike in all essential features. They vary in type, 
but the underlying principles of all of them are the same. In 
constructing the soldiers’ and seamen’s Federal home found- 
ing corporation these institutions have been copied. No new 
feature has been introduced; no untried principle has been 
employed; no new method has been authorized; no essential 
feature has been omitted, and no safeguard has been over- 
looked. Every care has been exercised to build an institution 
that will be an exact counterpart of the European institutions 
which haye met every emergency, stood every test, and demon- 
strated their permanency, soundness, and solvency. 

CAPITAL EVIDENCE OF SOUNDNESS. 

The capital of any financial institution is both an element 
and evidence of its soundness. The soldiers’ and senmen’s 
Federal home founding corporation will start out with a capi- 
tal of $100,000,000, subscribed by the United States. For more 


than a century European nations have been contributing capi-. 


tal to aid in founding long-time land-credit institutions, but no 
amount like this has heretofore been given to any such insti- 
tution. The Credit Foncier of France was organized 67 years 
ago with a capital of $5,000,000, $2,000,000 of which was given 
by the French Goyernment. It is now the largest land-credit 
institution of its kind in the world. The Prussian Central 
Land-Oredit Co. of Germany, one of the great institutions of 
its kind, has a capital of only $10,656,000. The largest banking 
institution of New York City has a capital of only $25,000,000. 
The 12 Federal land banks started in business with a com- 
bined capital of only $9,000,000. The 12 Federal reserve banks 
at the close of the year 1918 had a combined capital of only 
$75,858,000. The soldiers’ and seamen’s Federal home found- 
ing corporation will start out with a capital larger than the 
combined capital of our 12 Federal land banks and 12 Federal 
reserve banks. The large capital with which the corporation 
will begin business will enable it to conduct a business of im- 
mense proportions without danger of financial difficulties; it 
will give it prestige with financial institutions; it will secure 
for it the confidence of investors of all classes; it will give it in- 
fluence with the public generally, and will equip it to perform 
successfully the sacred mission committed to its care. 
7 AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION. 

The soldiers“ and seamen's Federal home founding corpora- 
tion will be an endowed institution, 
financial advantage over institutions which must use the earn- 
ings of their capital in the payment of dividends to its share- 
holders. It will have not only $100,000,000 in capital on which 


It will have an immense- 


to operate its business, but it will have an endowment of 
$100,000,000. This will mean at the first an annual income of 
four or five millions of dollars, which may be used to meet any 
financial losses sustained without in any way impairing its 
original capital or endangering its solvency. Any part of the 
income from its capital which may not be needed to pay losses 
will be added to the capital of the institution. The endow- 
ment will thus multiply itself through its own earning power, 
and the net income therefrom will increase annually. Through 
its endowment, the capital of the corporation will grow from 
year to year, its financial position will improve annually, and 
it will be always in a condition to meet unusual, exceptional, 
and extraordinary losses, and still close every business year 
with an ever-increasing surplus and reserve. 


CHARACTER CREDIT. 


The corporation will be strengthened financially by what 
may be termed character credit. It will make loans exclusively 
to the men who constituted our Army and Navy in the Great 
World War. They were men of the highest type of manhood. 
Physically, mentally, and morally they were the best America 
had. They were selected because of their fitness to perform a 
most difficult, exacting, and dangerous service to their country. 
They came from every State and community. Every locality 
sent the flower of its citizenship. They are the choice spirits of 
the Nation. The losses of the corporation will be insignificantly 
small by reason of the fact that the men whose obligations it 
holds represent the best manhood and citizenship of the Nation. 
These men did not fail to do their duty in time of war; neither 
will they fail to meet their financial obligations in time of peace. 


LOANS EQUAL TO APPRAISED VALUE. 


There is but one unusual provision in the plan proposed. That 
is the provision which authorizes loans to be made in an amount 
equal to the appraised value of the homestead purchased. This 
does not in any way imperil the financial soundness of the insti- 
tution. The making of loans to the full appraised value of the 
mortgaged premises, or approximately thereto, is not without 
precedent. Europe has had such institutions for years. Den- 
mark has a long-time land-credit institution which loans up to 
90 per cent of the appraised value of the mortgaged property. 
The Norwegian Bank for Laborers’ Holdings and Dwellings 
loans up to the appraised value of the mortgaged homestead. In 
1900 France created an institution and endowed it with 
$25,000,000 of capital to enable farm laborers to purchase homes, 
and authorized it to make loans up to the full appraised value 
of the homestead purchased. Under the small-holdings and 
allotment act of 1900, England authorized loans to be made up 
to 90 per cent of the appraised value of the homestead mort- 
gaged. Similar institutions are found in other countries. The 
success of these institutions prove that long-time loans equal 
to 100 per cent of the appraised value of the mortgaged prop- 
erty may be made and the institution still remain perfectly 
sound and solvent, able to meet every obligation, and accumu- 
late a substantial and ever-growing surplus. 

Any long-time land-credit instution may be made absolutely 
safe and sound financially even though it loans up to 100 per 
cent of the appraised value of the land mortgaged, ‘There are 
three ways this may be done. These are: First, through the 
income from endowment capital; second, through annual con- 
tributions from all borrowers into a guaranty or insurance fund; 
or, third, through a combination of these two methods. I have 
chosen the third method. I have combined the income from an 
endowment capital with annual contributions from borrowers, 
The borrowers and the Federal Government thus become joint 
guarantors of the institution. The Government does its part in 
the $100,000,000 endowment fund and the soldiers, seamen, and 
marines do their part by annual contributions taken from 
their yearly earnings in whatever calling or business they may 
be engaged. The Government is following the correct policy of 
helping the soldiers to help themselves. But the soldiers are 
doing by far the greater portion. Their annual contributions to 
the guaranty fund will far exceed the annual interest on the 
$100,000,000 endowment capital. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The original capital that the institution 
starts out with is $100,000,000. That would provide 25,000 
loans of $4,000 each. You provide for future operations to float 
bonds at a net return of only 33 per cent? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; a nontaxable bond guaranteed by the 
Government is as good as a Government bond, and our 84 per 
cent Government bonds have been selling at par. 

Mr. B . The Federal farm loan bonds are setting 
at a higher rate of interest, are they not? 
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Mr. MORGAN. Yes. They are selling at a higher rate of 
interest and are selling at 104 and 105 on the dollar, as I 
noticed a few months ago. I noticed yesterday evening in the 
paper that our Secretary of the Interior says he has been as- 
sured that the Government can sell $500,000,000 of noutaxable 
bonds at 3} per cent at par. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Suppose a man takes out a loan of $4,000, 
What would his payments be? 

Mr. MORGAN. Four and one-half per cent annually. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How long would it take him to pay all? 

Mr. MORGAN. Fifty-five years. By increasing the amortiza- 
tion payment to three-fourths of 1 per cent annually it will pay 
out in about 86 years. The borrower has the privilege of. paying 
as rapidly as he desires. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does the gentleman think that the pay- 
ments per year will be equal to the depreciation in the value of 
the property, the wear and tear, and so on? 

Mr. MORGAN, Yes. Instead of property depreciating in 
value, as a rule, real estate in this country goes higher every 
year. It will be true as long as our population and business 
increases. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Itis very much higher at the present time, 
perhaps 100 per cent higher than it was. Has the gentleman 
thought of that situation? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; I have thought about that situation. [ 
dislike to decline interruptions, but I should like to continue my 
discussion, 

PROBABLE LOSSES. 

Logically the next question is what will be the probable annual 
losses of the corporation through the failure of the borrowers to 
pay the amounts due annually on their loans. We can not 
answer this question exactly or definitely, but we can in our 
calculations make the allowance for losses so large that every 
reasonable man will say it is large enough. This is what I 
propose to do. The amount of losses is not entirely a matter of 
guesswork. Experience is generally a safe guide. The opera- 
tions of long-time credit institutions in different countries and 
covering more than a century in time show their losses haye 
been exceedingly light. It is reasonable to assume the soldiers’ 
and seamen’s Federal home founding corporation will have the 
same experience, 

The ordinary real estate mortgage companies of this and 
other countries, on loans running on the 5 and 10 year system, 
seldom lose any money, and the percentage of foreclosures com- 
pared with the total number of loans made is very small. But 
on account of the short time on which these loans are made and 
the high interest rates charged it is more difficult to meet the 
payment on these loans than it is to meet the payments on long- 
time loans with the interest rates lower. The experience of the 
building and loan associations of this country shows their losses 
have been light and that remarkably few men fail to meet the 
payments due on the mortgages covering their homes. 

The soldiers“ and seamen’s Federal home founding corpora- 
tion can make loans on such terms, at such interest rates, and on 
such conditions as will be within the ability of the borrowers to 
meet. 

The average man generally meets his financial obligations, if 
he is able to do so. A soldier who is able to pay rent on a suit- 
able house in which to live will be able to meet the annual 
payments due on a $4,000 loan under the terms prescribed in 
this bill. 

The possibility of loss will grow less every year the loan runs. 
This is true for two reasons—the amount due on the loan 
grows less annually and, on the average, the real estate will 
grow in value every year. The increase in population, the ex- 
pansion of commerce, trade, and business, and the growth in 
our towns and cities will inevitably enhance the price of both 
rural and urban real estate, There will be exceptions, of course, 
but the rule will nevertheless obtain. í 

The experience of our Federal land banks throws light upon 
the qustion of losses. According to an official statement, after 
these banks had been operating three years only 1.5 per cent 
of their borrowers were in arrears. Probably all of these will 
be paid within a reasonable time. ‘There is another thing to 
which I haye already referred. The losses of the soldiers’ and 
seamen’s Federal home founding corporation will be compara- 
tively light by reason of the character of its borrowers. They 
will be good financial risks. Most of them are young, physi- 
cally strong, intellectually alert and active, industrious, hon- 
est, and ambitious. They are the kind of men who will 
pay their debts and achieve success in their undertakings. All 
things considered, it is safe to say that the losses will not equal 
24 per cent of the annual payments due the corporation. This 


amount would be far greater than the losses sustained on an 
average by the long-time credit institutions of Europe. 

But for the purpose of demonstrating that the corporation 
will be an absolutely sound financial institution and that the 
Government may safely guarantee the payment of its bonds 
and the interest thereon, I propose to make an allowance for 
losses equal to 10 per cent of the annual payments due the 
corporation from borrowers on both principal and interest. 
This is equivalent to assuming that the corporation will col- 
lect only 90 per cent of the amount due from year to year on 
the principal and interest of its loans, or that 10 per cent 
of its borrowers will never pay any part of the amount due 
on the principal and interest of their loans, or that 20 per 
cent of its borrowers will pay only 50 per cent of the amount 
due on their loans, or that 40 per cent of the borrowers will 
pay only 75 per cent of the amount due on their loans. No 
such losses will ever be incurred. No such number of soldiers 
will ever fail to pay for their homes, But for the sake of the 
argument we will so assume. 


THE ENDOWMENT CAPITAL AND THE GUARANTY FUND. 


It is the business of the corporation to loan money to soldiers. 
To enable it to make these loans, it borrows money through the 
sale of its bonds. It is not an institution conducted for profit. 
The corporation pays the same interest rate on its bonds that 
the soldiers pay on their loans. ‘The interest paid on its loans, 
if collected in full, will liquidate the interest due on its bonds. 
The borrowers make an annual or semiannual payment on the 
principal of their loans. The corporation must make a like 
payment on the principal of its bonds. This it does by retiring 
a portion of its bonds annually, or by creating a sinking fund 
to provide for their payment. The annual amortization pay- 
ments due froni borrowers on the principal of their loans, if 
paid in full, will liquidate the outstanding bonds of the cor- 
poration. Under the terms of the bill, the corporation borrows 
money at 3} per cent and loans it at the same rate. It requires 
borrowers to pay one-half of 1 per cent annually on the princi- 
pal of their loans, and applies the same amount annually on the 
principal of its bonds. But borrowers are required to pay an 
additional one-half of 1 per cent annually on the face of their 
loans. The proceeds derived therefrom constitute a guaranty 
fund. If every borrower paid in full the annual payments due 
on their loans, the corporation would have no need of the guar- 
anty fund. But every financial institution and every business 
concern has its losses, The soldiers’ and seamen’s Federal 
home founding corporation will have its losses. It must ac- 
cumulate a surplus. It must have its reserve. It must be able 
to meet emergencies. That is the object of the guaranty fund. 
Every borrower having a $4,000 loan will pay $20 annually into 
the guaranty fund. In 10 years he will have paid into the 
guaranty fund $200. In 20 years he will have paid $400. In 
40 years he will have paid $800 into this fund, an amount equal 
to one-fifth of his original loan. When the corporation has 
$2,000,000,000 of loans outstanding, the annual payment into the 
guaranty fund will be $10,000,000. When the loans have in- 
creased to $4,000,000,000, the annual payment into the guaranty 
fund will be $20,000,000. When the outstanding loans are $8,- 
000,000,000, the annual payment into the guaranty fund will be 
$40,000,000. Any portion of the guaranty fund not used in pay- 
ment of losses, in effect becomes a part of the reserve capital 
of the institution. It is invested, and thus multiplies itself. 
The guaranty fund in itself will more than meet all losses that 
will be sustained by the corporation. So certain was I of this 
that I placed in the bill a provision authorizing the corporation, 
at the expiration of a period of five years, to reduce the amount 
fo be paid into the guaranty fund. But the corporation has 
more than the guaranty fund. It has an endowment capital of 
$100,000,000, the entire Income from which will be available to 
make good any losses sustained by the corporation. 

To begin with, the interest on its capital will provide an an- 
nual income of $4,500,000. As the reserve capital of the cor- 
poration grows the income therefrom will increase. It is a 
fund that will grow from year to year. It gives the corporation 
a large independent income which fortifies it against all emer- 
gencies and prepares it, if necessary, to meet extraordinary 
losses, without the least financial embarrassment. But with 
the income from these two funds—the guaranty fund and the 
endowment capital—combined, the corporation is twice insured 
against any possible losses it may sustain. 

DEMONSTRATION, 


Having decided to assume that the corporation will lose 10 
per cent annually on the amount due from borrowers, we can 
proceed to work out the actual business of the corporation, 
assuming that the corporation in the first year of its history 
and at each subsequent year will make 100,000 loans of $4,000 
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each; that the borrowers, according ta the terms of the bill, 
will pay an annual charge on the face of their loans of 4} per 
cent, which will include interest at 33 per cent, amortization 
payment of one-half of 1 per cent, and a payment into the 
guaranty fund of one-half of 1 per cent; that the corporation 
will pay out annually 4 per cent on its bonds, which will in- 
clude 3%} per cent interest thereon and one-half of 1 per cent 
amortization payment on the bonds, which will be used to re- 
deem bonds or placed in a sinking fund for that purpose; that 
the annual losses of the corporation will be equal to 10 per cent 
of the annual payments due on its mortgages; and that the 
net annual surplus of the corporation, including the guaranty 
fund, will be added to the eapital and loaned to borrowers. 

Under these assumptions the income of the corporation the 
first year in annual payments from its borrowers will be $18,- 
000,000. It will pay on the principal and interest due on its 
bonds $12,000,000. Its losses, estimated at 10 per cent of the 
amount due from its borrowers, will be $1,800,000. After pay- 
ing the amount due on its bonds and charging off its losses, 
the corporation the first year will have a net surplus of 
$4,200,000. This will be added to its capital, and it will start in 
business the second year with a eapital of $104,200,000. 

The second year its losses, according to our estimate, will be 
38,600,000. The corporation will charge off its losses, make 
the payments due on its bonds, and still have a net surplus for 
the year of $4,568,000. It will start the third year with a 
capital of $108,786,000. This year $5,400,000 will be charged 
off as losses, but the corporation will meet its regular obliga- 
tions and still have a net annual surplus of $4,950,720. It will 
begin business the fourth year with $113,718,720 in capital. 
Its losses this year will be charged off at $7,200,000. ‘The cor- 
poration this year will have a net annual surplus of $5,344,749. 

The fifth year the corporation, after making allowance of 
$9,000,000 for losses, will have a net surplus of $5,758,539, 
and will close the year with a capital of $125,922,008. It will 
have made loans to 500,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines aggre- 
gating 82.000, 000,000, and has had each year a net surplus 
averaging nearly $5,000,000, 

Passing over the figures for the sixth, seventh, cighth, and 
ninth years, the corporation will begin business the tenth year 
with a capital of $152,335,185. It will have loaned $4,000,000,000 
to 1,000,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines. Its losses for the 
tenth year will be $18,000,000, but it will have a net surplus for 
that year of $8,089,407. Its capital at the end of the tenth year 
will be 5160,42 4.592. 

Omitting the details of the business of the corporation for 
the cleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth years, we find 
that the corporation will begin the fifteenth year with a capital 
of $198,401.469. It will have loaned $6,000,000,000 to 1,500,000 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. Its annual losses this year will 
be eharged off at $27,000,000. Its annual net surplus will be 
$10,972,060. j 

Passing over the details of the business for the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth years, the corporation 


will begin business the twentieth year with a capital of $259,- 


932,573. It will have made loans to 2,000,000 of our service men 
aggregating $8,000,000,000. Its losses the twentieth year will 
be $36,000,000 and its net surplus will be $14,488,308, and it 
will end the year with a capital of $274,365,876. 

In Appendix A will be found a statement in detail of the 
business of the corporation for each year. 

It will be observed that the capital of the corporation has 
increased from $100,000,000 to $274,365,876. The figures show 
that the corporation had an average annual inerease in its 
capital of over $8,700,000. The net annual surplus of the cor- 
poration increased every year. It grew from $4,200,000 the 
first year to $14,433,308 the twentieth year. During the 20 
years the corporation charged off as actual losses a total of 
$288,000,000. It is a significant fact, to which I desire to call 
attention, that the corporation in these 20 years has earned a 
et surplus of $174,365,000. It would be in a position, without im- 
pairing or using its original capital, to pay back the $100,000.000 
capital contributed by the Government with 4 per cent annual 
interest thereon during these 20 years. This, I think, demon- 
strates to the satisfaction of any reasonable mind that the plan 
I have presented is absolutely sound financially; that it is a 
practical business proposition; that the corporation will accom- 
plish the purposes and objects for which it is to be created; 
that under it and through it millions of our service men will 
acquire homes; and that the corporation at the end of its career 
will be able to return to the Government the original capital 
subscribed with a reasonable interest thereon; and that the 
Government will never lose anything through the business of 
the corporation and the taxpayers of the country will not have 
contributed anything for the support of the institution, 
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WITIT CAPITAL OF $200,000,000. 

If the eorporation had an endowment capital of $200,000,000, 
and borrowers were required to pay into the guaranty fund an- 
nually three-fourths of 1 per cent on the face of their loans, 
it eould make 100,000 loans of $4,000 each annually, stand a loss 
of 17 per cent on the amount annually due on the principal 
and interest of its loans, and at the end of the twentieth year 
would have a capital of $375,151,728. To assume that the cor- 
poration would have a loss of 17 per cent annually on the 
amount due from its borrowers is equivalent to assuming that 
17 out of every 100 borrowers would never pay any part of the 
principal or interest on their loans; or that 84 out of every 
100, or more than one-third of the borrowers, would never pay 
but 50 per cent of their loans; or that 68 per cent of the 
borrowers out of every 100, or more than two-thirds of the 
entire number, would neyer pay but 75 per cent of the amount 
due on their loans. 

If the corporation were given $200,000,000 endowment capital, 
and the borrowers paid 1 per cent annually on the face of their 
loans into the guaranty fund, it could stand an annual loss 
of 20 per cent on the amount due each year on its loans in 
principal and interest; make 100,000 loans of $4,000 each an- 
nually, and its capital would increase in 20 years from $200,- 
000,000 to $426,645,344. The fact is, there would be no such 
losses as these, and it is probable that the losses would not 
be 23 per cent of the amount annually due the corporation from 
its borrowers. An allowance of 5 per cent losses on annual pay- 
ments due would be liberal. But whether the losses will be 5 
per cent or 10 per cent, or even more, provision can be made 
to meet these losses. It is all a question of giving the cor- 
poration the proper endowment, and requiring borrowers to 
make sufficient contribution to the guaranty fund. I have asked 
that the corporation be given only $100,000,000 endowment 
capital. I have asked that borrowers contribute one-half of 
1 per cent annually to the guaranty fund. In both cases, I 
believe I have asked all that is necessary. But if the endow- 
ment were made $200,000,000, it would not be excessive or 
burdensome. The amount would still be $800,000,000 less than 
the Mondel-Lane proposition authorizes to be appropriated, and 
$2,000,000,000 less than it would cost in principal and interest 
to a cash or bond bonus of $250 to each of our 4,000,000 
soldiers, seamen, and marines. 


EFFECT ON REAL ESTATE VALUES. 


There has been some fear expressed that the inauguration 
of the loan policy proposed in H. R. 5545 would cause an era 
of speculation in farms and in urban real estate and an undue 
enhancement of prices. This fear is not well founded. The cor- 
poration can not and will not make 4,000,000 loans in one year, 
This would be impossible for many reasons. It will necessarily 
require a series of years to make these loans. All soldiers, sea- 
men, and marines can not be served ‘mmediately. They were 
not all brought into the service at the same time and were not 
all discharged at once. Some method which will be fair to all 
must be adopted to determine the order in which applicants 
will obtain their loans. We found a method to determine the 
order in which they were called to service, and a method must 
be provided to determine the order in which applicants will 
secure loans. Loans must be distributed equitably among the 
soldiers of the various States. Each State must be treated 
fairly. This is a big country. We have over 3,000,000 square 
miles of land in continental United States. The loans will be 
equitably distributed throughout the Nation, It will not ma- 
terially affect the price of real estate anywhere. The soldier 
will select the home he wishes to purchase. He will make his 
own bargain with the owner. He will then apply for the loan. 
The corporation will then carefully inspect the property, ap- 
praise it, and pass upon the application for the loan. If the 
loan be approved, the borrower will not get the money. The 
entire proceeds of the loan will go to the man who sells the home. 
The soldier gets possession of the home, he gets title to the 
property, he becomes the proprietor and owner, but the cor- 
poration will hold a mortgage thereon for the full amount of 
the loan. 

We can not say how many loans the corporation will make on 
an average each year. The bill does not limit the number of 
loans that may be made annually, but the Congress might make 
a limitation. But 100,000 loans made annually would be a 
large business. It would mean 500,000 in 5 years and a mu- 
lion Ioans in 10 years. There are 2,782 counties in the United 
States. To make 100,000 annually would mean an average of 
85 loans in each county in the United States. About one-half 
of this number would be in the country districts and one-half 
in the towns and cities. So that it would mean the purchase 
annually of about 17 farms and 17 town and city homes in cach 
county. The purchase of this number of homes annually in the 
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average county would not materially affect the price of real 
estate or create any dangerous speculative era. 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

Some objections have been made to the provisions of the bill 
which makes the United States Government guarantee the pay- 
ment of both the principal and interest of the bonds issued by 
the corporation. The objection arises out of the erroneous 
idea that the Government is assuming a financial liability which 
might endanger its credit or interfere materially with its 
financial operations, or possibly impose an undue burden upon 
the taxpayers. In the first place, it must be clearly understood 
that the primary object of giving this Government guaranty is 
not to make the bonds good. The Government guarantees the 
payment of these bonds because they are good—not to make 
them good. The guaranty is given by the Government not with 
the idea that it will ever pay any part of the principal or in- 
terest on these bonds, but on the theory that it will not be re- 
quired to do so. The Government is in a position to permit the 
issue of bends only under such terms and conditions as will 
make them absolutely safe and secure. If the corporation is 
to command the funds or credit which will enable it to make 
loans as provided in the bill, it will be necessary that it shall 
sell bonds aggregating very large amounts. The bonds must 
also bear a very low rate of interest, because unless the corpo- 
ration can sell bonds at a low rate of interest, it can not make 
loans at a low rate of interest. The object of having the Gov- 
ernment guarantee the payment of the bonds is to insure the 
sale of these bonds in large quantities and at a low rate of 
interest. These two things are absolutely necessary, A Gov- 
ernment bond or a bond guaranteed by the Government can be 
sold in larger quantities and at a lower rate of interest than a 
bond of any other kind or character. And as I regard these 
two things as absolutely essential, I insist that the Government 
should make this guaranty. 

It has been asserted that these bonds, thus guaranteed by 
the Government, would be in substance and effect obligations 
of the United States. Such an assertion I do not believe is 
justified. The corporation will not be the United States. It is 
true it will be an agency of the United States. It will be an 
instrumentality of the Federal Government. It will be the 
creature and servant of the United States, carrying out the 
great purposes for which it was created. But the issuing of 
bonds by this corporation under a guaranty of the Federal 
Government will not be equivalent to issuing and selling bonds 
of the United States for the same purpose. When the United 
States issues a bond the Federal Government becomes directly 
responsible for its payment. Every cent of the funds necessary 
to pay the interest and principal of United States bonds must 
come exclusively through taxes paid by the people of the United 
States. But bonds issued by a corporation controlled by the 
United States, but provided with ample independent income 
with which to pay both the principal and interest of the bonds 
issued, does not require and will not require any contribution 
from the taxpayers of the country. 

The bonds issued by the corporation will have back of them 
mortgages on real estate of equal value, The regular annual 
income of the corporation will be more than sufficient to pay 
the aunual interest on its bonds and provide for their redemp- 
tion and payment in full. In other words, the annual payments 
due from borrowers will be larger than the annual payments 
which the corporation will owe on the principal and interest 
of its bonds. The corporation will therefore have ample funds 
from its own resources to pay the interest and principal of its 
bonds. Then, in addition thereto, the corporation will have 
a large income from the interest on its endowment capital and 
the annual payments into its guaranty fund, which will be more 
than necessary to meet every emergency and pay any possible 
losses through the failure of borrowers to pay the amounts 
annually due on their loans. These bonds therefore will not be, 
in substance or effect, Government bonds. The liability of the 
United States will be only contingent and remote. The prac- 
tice of Federal, provincial, and State governments in guaran- 
teeing bonds issued by land-credit institutions is not new. It 
has been largely practiced in European countries for many 
years. Time and experience has shown that practically nothing 
has been lost in making such guaranties. There is another 
point that should be considered in this connection. The cor- 
poration makes long-time loans and issues and sells long-time 
bonds. The borrowers liquidate their long-time loans through 
annual payments on the face of the original loans. The corpo- 
ration pays its bonds and the interest due thereon by the same 
process. It either redeems a portion of its bonds every year 
or sets aside a certain amount into a sinking fund to proyide 
for the redemption thereof. The borrowers pay their loans 
through amortization payments and the corporation pays its 
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bonds through amortization payments. The corporation will 
always be in a sound financial condition when it is able to make 
this annual payment on its bonds. These bonds will run for a 
long period of time. At the end of each year the corporation 
will know and the Government of the United States will know 
whether or not it is in a sound financial condition. The 
liability of the United States will be an annual liability. What- 
ever contributions the Government of the United States would 
be required to make on the interest and principal of the bonds 
issued by the corporation would therefore be distributed over 
a period running from 1 to 60 years. The annual liability would 
necessarily be comparatively small. The amount necessary for 
the United States to contribute annually could not possibly be 
such as would endanger the national credit, materially inter- 
fere with its financial operations, or place any serious burdens 
upon the taxpayers of the country. 
COMPARED WITH OTHER PROPOSITIONS. 

There are other propositions before Congress designed to give 
recognition to the soldiers. Among these is the one proposing 
to give every service man a cash bonus. This plan has strong 
points in its favor; it is preferred by some of the soldiers, and 
some Members of Congress are favorably inclined thereto. But 
this would be by far the most expensive proposition the Nation 
could undertake. Suppose we gave each service man a bonus 
of $250. To provide for 4,000,000 men would require $1,000,- 
000,000. The Government must either raise this amount by 
issuing bonds or deliver to each man a bond of $250. The 
bonds will bear at least 4 per cent interest and will run at 
least 30 years. The Government will pay $40,000,000 annual 
interest on these bonds. In 30 years it will have paid in interest 
alone $1,200,000,000. Therefore to give each service man a 
bonus of $250 would require an expenditure in interest and 
principal of $2,200,000,000. To give each man a bonus of $500 
would require an annual expenditure in interest of $80,000,000, 
and a total expenditure in interest in 30 years of $2,400,000,000. 
This added to the principal sum of $2,000,000,000 would make 
a total cost to the taxpayers of $4,400,000,000. Looking at it 
from the viewpoint of the national credit, the financial opera- 
tions of the Government, and the interest of the taxpayers, 
everyone must admit that the plan which I present is far pref- 
erable to the bonus plan. 

Some way I have been impressed with the idea that the 
authors and advocates of the Mondell-Lane plan have taken 
some pride in claiming that their proposition is sound finan- 
cially and could be safely undertaken by the Government. But 
I must say in all candor that I have failed to discover any real 
financial plan to it. All that it does is to authorize the appro- 
priation of $500,000,000 and give the Secretary of the Interior 
practically unlimited and certainly unparalleled power to spend 
this money. Vast areas of land are to be purchased. Millions 
of acres are to be cleared, improved, and. laid out in farms. 
Vast irrigation projects are to be conceived, planned, and con- 
structed. An army of men of all classes are to be employed. 
It is a simple process. Congress appropriates the money; the 
Secretary of the Interior spends it. No one can foretell what 
mistakes will be made. No one can predict what losses will be 
incurred. After the lands have been acquired, reclaimed, and 
improved, the Secretary of the Interior is required to sell these 
lands at cost, including the purchase price and the expense 
of reclamation and improvement. Who can say that the Goy- 
ernment will be able to sell each tract, farm, or allotment at 
the estimated cost thereof? Who can say now that the Govern- 
ment will not have left on its hands millions of acres of land 
which it will be unable to sell at cost prices? Everywhere, at 
all times, all along the line, from beginning to end there will 
be great uncertainty about what the Government may lose in 
carrying out this proposition or how great an amount must in 
the end come out of the pockets of the taxpayers. 

So far as I can see, there is no attempt in the provisions of 
the bill to safeguard the Government against losses. 

The comparatively few men who may take advantage of the 
provisions of the act are not required to cooperate with each 
other in making the undertaking a sound financial proposition. 
There is to be no contribution among the beneficiaries of the 
act to aid and assist each other in meeting their financial obli- 
gations. Each borrower or each man who purchases a farm 
from the Government under the Mondell-Lane plan is respon- 
sible only for his own debt. If one of them fails to pay his 
obligations fully, the Government alone stands the loss. If 10 
per cent of them fail to pay their loans, the Government will 
stand the whole loss. I am not saying that the Government 
can not afford to do this. I am not saying that it should not 
do it. I am calling attention to this matter to show that under 
the Mondell-Lane plan the Government losses may be heavy; 
that there is no provision made to meet these losses, and that 
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in the end the taxpayers of the country must make good what- 
ever losses may be sustained. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have shown conclusively that the loan 
plan presented in H. R. 5545 is absolutely sound financially; 
that the Government may safely guarantee the payment of the 
bonds and interest thereon issued by the corporation without 
the slightest possibility of endangering the national credit; 
that the business operations of the corporation will not mate- 
rially interfere with the financial operations of the Federai 
Government; and that by the method I have proposed in H. R. 
5545 the Government may place homes within the reach of 
millions of our soldiers, seamen, and marines without placing 
any undue burdens upon the taxpayers of the country. 

The plan which I have presented has been received with 
great favor by the soldiers, senmen, and marines. Executive 
committees of a number of State organizations of the American 
Legion have passed resolutions indorsing it. The State officers 
of a number of such organizations have written me letters in- 
dorsing it. A large number of local posts of the American 
Legion have passed resolutions in its favor. Letters from sol- 
diers, seamen, and marines from all parts of the Union bave 
eome to me complimenting my bill in the very strongest terms. 
Many Senators and Representatives in Congress have received 
letters urging them to support my bill. Prominent officials, 
business men, professional men, and citizens in all walks of 
life have written me saying they approved the principles of my 
bill and expressed a hope that it would become a law. It will 
be generally coneeded that my plan is popular with the soldiers 
and would be entirely satisfactory to them. I regard this as 
a high compliment. These letters, telegrams, and resolutions, 
eoming from all sections of the country, from the New England 
Btates to the Pacific coast and from Florida and Texas to the 
States on the Canadian border, have been to me a source of 
great satisfaction, encouragement, and inspiration. 

The bill H. R. 5545, of course, is not perfect. Some amend- 
ments may be necessary. It is, however, right in principle. Its 
object is to provide some appropriate recognition for the services 
rendered by our soldiers, sailors, and marines. For this pur- 
pose nothing more appropriate could be dene than to place 
within the reach of these men a home, in which, throughout 
their lives, they must reside under the protection of the flag they 
honored and upheld. A home is the best pension a soldier can 
possess. It affords protection to the family; gives satisfaction, 
security, and contentment to the soldier; makes him a hetter 
citizen; and strengthens the very fabric of our Government. 
The best, wisest, and most practical way that a nation can show 
its gratitude to its soldiers is to provide them with homes. It 
is in line with the long-established policy of the Government. 
In every war since the American Revolution the United States 
has offered our soldiers homes on the public domain. Twenty- 
seven of the States.of the Union have erected homes for their 
disabled soldiers. The Federal Government founded the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteers, and established branches 
thereof in 10 different States in the Union. In the District of 
Columbia the Government founded and supports the United 
States Soldiers’ Home for Disabled Soldiers of the Regalar 
Army. In the giving of public lands and the erection of these 
soldiers’ homes and in providing for their maintenance the 
State and Federal Governments have expended vast sums of 
money. No one now questions the propriety of what has been 
done in the past. No one will assert that the money appropri- 
ated has been wasted or unwisely expended. The American 
people have never complained about the money expended in 
providing for the comfort, the well-being, and the happiness of 
the men who have fought their battles. For 142 years it has been 
the policy of the American Government to provide homes for its 
soldiers, This policy should not now be abandoned, when we 
have more wealth both in the aggregate and in proportion to our 
population than we have ever had before; when we have more 
homeless people in proportion to our population than we have 
ever had at any previous time; and when the difficulties of 
acquiring a home were never so great. There is no way now by 
which our soldiers, seamen, and marines may acquire homes 
except through the organization of proper and adequate credit 
facilities. Unless, therefore, my plan or something similar to 
it shall be adopted a large proportion of our soldiers, sailors, 
and marines must make up their minds to live in a country 
where it is impossible for them to acquire a small tract òf land 
which they and their families may call their own. 

The plan which I present is universal in its application. It 
ean be utilized by all. Under it homes may be acquired in the 
towns and cities as well as in the country. It is the only plan 
which has been presented that is just and fair to the one-half 
ef our soldiers who now reside and must continue to reside in 
eur towns and cities. 


Whatever we do for our service men should be something that 
will be permanently useful, helpful, and beneficial to them. In 
this respect a home is far preferable to a small bonus in money, 
As the years go by a home will grow more valuable and Hkewise 
more useful and helpful to the owner. 

The plan which I present will distribute its benefits equitably 
throughout the country—to every State, county, city, town, vil- 
lage, and community. One great point in its favor is that it will 
Serve at least three great national purposes. It will multiply 
the number of home owners and turn back the ever-growing 
menace of tenancy; it will encourage thrift and saving among 
both the soldiers who purchase homes and the citizens who will 
buy the gilt-edged securities of the corporation; and it will pro- 
mote good citizenship, allay unrest, and stand as a mighty bul- 
wark against I. W. W.ism, Bolshevism, and every other radical 
and revolutionary movement. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Norax). 
from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. BEE. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may 
have two minutes in order that I may ask him a question. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 
and in that time I want to ask him a question or two. When 
did the gentleman introduce his bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. On the 15th of June, 1919, I believe, 

Mr. KITCHIN. To what committee did it go? 

Mr. MORGAN, To the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Has that committee reported it out? 

Mr. MORGAN. It has not. ö 

Mr. KITCHIN. You have had two or three caucuses of the 
Republican Party in the House since you introduced that bill, 
have you not? 

Mr. MORGAN. I remember we had one, at least. I could not 
Say as to the two or three, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did the caucus take any action on that bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. It did not. It was not brought before it in 
any way. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Did you attempt to get the Republican caucus 


te take any action on it? 
I should have been glad to have 
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Mr, MORGAN. I did not. 
them do so, but I did not ask them to do so, It was not before 
the conference. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not saying anything for or against the 
bill. I want to find out its present status. Is the gentleman on 
the steering committee? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Has the gentleman been to the Republicans 
of the steering committee of the House and asked them to have 
this bill taken up in committee? ï 

Mr. MORGAN. I have not been before the steering com- 
mittee officially. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Have you seen any members of the steering 
committee privately? 

Mr. MORGAN. Some time ago I talked to a number of the 
5 of the steering committee about the general proposi- 
tion; yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to see how diligent the gentleman las 
been in trying to get his bill reported out. The gentleman has 
not seen the steering committee? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have not been before the steering com- 
1 opto bnt I have talked to the majority of them about 
t l 

Mr. KITCHIN. And that was some time ago. You just went 
to them one time, did you not? Have you been to them more 
than one time—just little informal meetings? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I object to the gentleman’s ques- 
tions as leading. [Laughter] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to know how to vote on the gentle- 
man's bill, and I want to get some information. Has the gen- 
tleman studiously and diligently tried to get the steering com- 
mittee to have this bill reported out and considered in the 
House or has he just done it informally? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think I have done my whole and full duty. 
I have had much else to do, and so have others. I have no 
doubt in due time the proposition will be fally considered. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Has the gentleman been before the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands and made a diligent effort to have 
his bill reported? 

Mr. MORGAN. I went before the Public Lands Committee 
and talked, I think, about an hour about my bin and other bilis 
on the same subject. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did the Public Lands Committee give any 
intimation that they were going to report it out? 


Mr. MORGAN. Of course, I want to be liberal in answer- 
ing the gentleman’s questions. He was kind enough to yield 
time to me. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to yield some more time to the 
gentleman to see if I can get the facts. 

Mr. MORGAN. All right. I am sure I have nothing to 
conceal about it and I would be glad, if I can, to give the gen- 
tlemun more information. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did the committee or any members of the 
Public Lands Committee intimate to you that they would re- 
port that bill out? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think there are a number of members of 
the Public Lands Committee who ars favorably inclined to my 
bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Most of those are Democrats, are they not? 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam sorry to say that they are not. [Laugh- 
ter.] I think, however, that there are one or two Democrats 
who are favorably inclined to the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman know how many Re- 
publicans there are on the Public Lands Committee? 

Mr. MORGAN. Nine or ten. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There are about two Republicans to one 
Denocrat on the Public Lands Committee, are there not? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think not that proportion. 

Mr. KITC HIN. The Republicans have quite a large majority 
on that committee, have they not? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is quite a majority, sufficient for working 
purposes, of course. f- 

Mr. KITCHIN. And the gentieman has introduced this 
bill 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will extend the gentleman's time five min- 
utes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five additional min- 
utes, if he wishes to accept it. . 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentieman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to get at this. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska that he does not want information on 
this bill. He has never read it. I have read this bill. I have 
talked with the gentleman from Oklahoma about it. I am in- 
terested in all these bills, and I want to find out about this one. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. In order that the gentleman 
from North Carolina may be educated, I will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I understand, the gentleman has been 
trying to get this Republican Committee on the Public Lands, 
ever since June, to report out this bill that, in his judgment, is 
fair and just to the soldiers, and that committee has not done it, 
has it? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have said several times that the Committee 
on the Public Lands has not reported the biil. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But the committee did report out another 
soldiers’ bill, and not the gentlemen's, did they? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They reported out what is known as the 
Mondell land bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. They did; yes. 

. Mr. KITCHIN. Do you know how many Republicans on the 
committee voted for your bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They have not even come to a vote on your 
bill yet, have they? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think not. 
however 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to know this fact, and then I will let 
you state the other fact. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to say a few words on my own ac- 
count now. I decline to yield further just now. 

The Public Lands Committee early took up hearings on the so- 
called Mondetl-Lane bill and has held hearings on it for two or 
three weeks before my bill was introduced. I introduced my 
bill and went before the committee, but there has never been any 
real hearings on my bill. I have not asked the Public Lands 
Committee for any special hearings. 

I want to convince, if possible, the Members of the House that 
my bill is right, and then I expect to ask the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, or some other committee, to report it favorably or un- 
favorably. 

I will say to the gentleman from North Carolina that I expect 
to see what the Republicans will do with the bill, and also ex- 
pect to see what the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircutn] and other Democrats will do with the proposition. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. For a question. 


I will say to the gentleman, 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Do not let the gentleman from 
North Carolina take up all your time, 

Mr. KITCHIN. But I yielded him the time. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Do not take it back again, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
and just. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is right and just. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Oklahoma has studied 
it, eg 5 doubt. whether one man in a hundred in the House has 
rea 3 


The gentleman's bill may be perfectly right 


Mr. MORGAN. I am sure that the gentleman is wrong 
about that. A 
Mr. KITCHIN. I may be wrong; I know two gentlemen in 


the House who have read it—the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
the gentleman from North Carolina. [Laughter.] But the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has been diligent and persistent with 
the steering committee—all Republicans—he has been diligent 
with the majority leader, who is a Republican; he has been dili- 
gently pursuing the Public Lands Committee, making argument 
after argument to them, and has failed to convince any of them, 
Does not the think that it will take somebody else 
to get that bill through? Does not the gentleman fear that the 
soldiers in his district might say, Morcan is a good man and 
the best fellow that could possibly be imagined, but even with 
such a good bill as his, and with all his diligence, after his 
labors month after month with the Republican steering com- 
mittee, with the majority leader, and the Republican Public 
Lands Committee, he has failed, and we think somebody else 
ought to be sent to Congress to take charge of it.“ [Laughter.] 

a CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
exp. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. YATES. I would like to know if when the gentleman 
from North Carolina extends the time we are compelled to 
accept it? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. YATES. Another parliamentary inquiry. ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yiell? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. YATES. All I want to say is that I don’t want the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina to yield me any time. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is out of 
order. The gentleman from Oklahoma will proceed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, gentiemen, I will admit that it is some- 
what embarrassing to accept this time, but I asked for 30 min- 
utes on my own side and could not get it, and the gentleman from 
North Carolina kindly yielded me 15 minutes out of the 30 
minutes. I do not say this to reflect on the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, for he was very much pressed for 
time. This was a very important matter, and it was right and 
proper that one-half of my time should be yielded by the Re- 
publican side and one-half by the Democratic side. I think that 
indicates that in due time the two sides of the House will unite 
| oe my bill and pass it. The gentleman from North Carolina 

even will agree to it, although he has endeavored to bring in a 
| little cheap politics and give the impression that the Re- 
| publicans are not doing their duty. I think the gentleman from 

North Carolina is a great man, and I regard him as a great 

statesman, but the course he has pursued is too small for such 

a great man as he is. [Laughter and applause.] 

I have here a great proposition. Some man has said that it is 
too big. It is a big proposition. But we had a big Army and a 
big Navy in the great World War. They had a big job to per- 
form and they performed it in a big way. The question is now 
whether or not Congress will authorize the undertaking of some- 
thing which corresponds in dimension with our Army and Navy, 
and what they did for the glory of our country and the good of 
mankind, So I appeal to my friend from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrcutn] that he shall never hereafter, when we are consider- 
ing a proposition which has to do with our duty to our soldiers, 
seamen, and marines, and with the welfare of the Nation at 
large, devote his valuable time and great talent in an effort to 
gain some small political advantage, which I consider not be- 
fitting a great statesman and leader of the American Congress, 
as is the gentleman from North Carolina. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. ] 


APPENDIX A. 
Tadic showing supposed business transactions of the corporation. 


Annual charge on loans, 4} per one which includes 3 cent 
interest, one-half of 1 cent amortization payment, and A nE ot 1 
per cent guaranty > 
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Bonds bear 33 per cent interest; annual amortization payment on 
bonds one-half of 1 per cent. tal payment on bonds 4 per cent. 
Net annual surplus becomes part of the capital. 

The table is based upon the estimate that 100,000 loans of $4,000 each 
will be made the first year and a like number in each subsequent year. 

It is assumed that the entire capital will be kept invested in loans 
=< that the annual losses will equal 10 per cent of amount due from 

rrowers, 

The bonds issued each year will be equal to the amount of loans 
for the year minus the net surplus for the preceding year. 


FIRST YEAR. 
—— $500, 000; 
T ͤ ͤ KT i by SH 
„„ SOLO 
Gross income oe hae — —„¾— , 000, 
Loss on income, 10 per cent_---.......~-.-----.--.. » 800, 


1 
f r Te ae eS 16, 200, 
Payment on bonds, 4 per cent 222 2 


Net 83 SEES OE on 


surp — —— 
Capital, end of first year 444%? 


88888 888888888 888888888 


Loss on income, 10 per cent . 3, 600, 
INGE: TUCOING See ss ee aie 32. 400, 
Payment on bonds, 4 per cent. Z 27, 832, 
Net surplus for second year.. 4, 568, 
Capital, end of: aecond ‘year. 23 TE AS, 108, 768, 
; THIRD YEAR 
COPI cn nn ag a ee ee eg RA 108, 768, 
nds 1. 091, 232, 
Loans 1, 200, 000, 
Gross income 54, 000, 
Loss of income, 5, 400, 
Net income ——--..-__+--__ 48, 600, 000 
Payment on bonds, 4 per cent. a 43, 649, 280 
Net surplus for third year as 4, 950, 720 
. ˙ AA EG p 


Capital, end of third Fear 
FUURTH YEAR. 

ENA LS EL a, SE as mate ts AE Deon SF BRR, A Se 

Bonds 


———— 


Loans — 
Grogs. went —. ——. —ʃ%ù 
Loss on income, 10 per cent. 44„%„„»„ 
ee ee NS ae ee ae Se a 


Payment on bonds, 4 per cen ee 
Net surplus for fourth year 
Capital, end of fourth ear 


Lean 
Gross income -~-~ 


Loss on income, 10 per cent. 9, 000, 000 

ü Co ee 3 81, 000, 000 

Payment on bonas 4 per cent 75, 241, 461 

Net surplus for fifth year 5, 758, 539 

ieee. . 124, 922, 008 

SIXTH YEAR. 

LO eS Dies eee DAS UU ENE a EP Ee eS eee 124, 822, 008 
— ES 2, 275, 277, 992 

Gross income- 

Loss on inco; 

Net 1 — 12 

Payment on s, 4 per cent 

Net surplus for sixth fo FEN ATE ETE, 


Capital, end of sixth year 
SEVENTH YEAR. 


131, 010, 888 
2, 669, 089, 112 
2 000, 000 


Payment on bends, 4 per cent. 

Net surplus for seventh ear 6, 636, 435 
Capital, end of seventh Fear 137, 647, 323 
FIGNTH YEAR. 

777... 8 187, 647, 323 
— 3. 062, 452, 677 

SOSE SS — —-—-— 4 000, 
rr ho a ee 144, 000, 000 
Loss on income, 10 per cent 14, 400, 000 

ENAERE LEN 129, 600, 
Payment on bonds, 4 per cen 122, 498, 107 
Net surplus for eighth year. , 101, 893 
Capital, end of eighth year.. 144, 749, 216 

NINTH YEAR. 

Capital 144. 749, 210 
Bonds 3, 455, 350, 784 

Loans 3, , 000, 
Gross income —„„„ 162, 000, 000 
Loss on income, 10 per cent. 16, 200, 000 
Net income „ 145. 800, 000 
Payment on bonds, 4 per cent 138. 214. 031 
Net surplus for ninth ear 7, 585, 969 
Capital, end of ninth year 152, 335, 185 
An——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—————— 152, 335, 185 
6 A Es a fn RES DLS ee ae 2 el BE — 3, 847, 764, 815 
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Net surplus for tenth year. i 8, 089, 407 
Cepital, endiot: tenth 'yetr ss os so es 160, 424, 592 
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ELEVENTH YEAR. 


CADUN —— mm 3mm . 8 $160, 424. 592 

Bends =k — — —-—d emis Sy 285,010, 408 

000, 000 

000, 000 

800, 000 

200, 000 

547, 016 

652, 984 

077, 576 

077, 576 

4, , 022, 424 

ans 2.2. 4, 800, 000, 000 

Gross income 216, 000, 000 
Loss on income, 10 per cen : 
Net Meme sor for ee 400, 


eee ee „ . ‘ 

Capital, end of thirteenth yea: 188, 043, 746 
FOURTEENTH YEAR, 

8 EE EATE — 88 188, 043, 746 

ine REI EAE DE ORE REE 5, 411, 056, 254 

5, 600, 000, 000 

52, 000, 000 

s 25, 200, 000 

eS SRE taco AE eT ed OTR ed ie RE EE A 224, 800, 000 

Payment on bonds, 4 per cent 216, 442, 250 

Net surplus for fourteenth year_ — BS 10, 357, 750 

Capital, end of fourteenth year 198, 401, 496 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


209, 373, 556 
6, 189, 726, 444 


6, 400, 000, 000 
Gross: income 2 — 288,000, 000 
Loss on income, 10 per cent aS 800, 
Net income == 2 859; 200,000 
payment on bonds, 4 per cent 247,579, 058 
Net surplus for sixteenth year , 620, 942 
Capital, end of sixteenth year — 220,994, 498 

SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 

— —.. 8 220, 994, 498 


6, 578, 105, 502 
6, 800 


s , 000, 000 
306, 000, 000 
275; 400; 000 
ent on bonds, 4 per cent 263; 124. 22 
surplus for seventeenth year. È 12, 275, 780 
Capital, end of seventeenth Fear 233, 270, 27: 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 
C SE EES IAS I OTR ER SS RE 233, 270, 278 
Bonds 6, 965, 829, 722 
— 5 , 000, 000 
Gross income. 324, 000, 000 
Loss on incom 32, 400, 000 
Net neee — 91. 000, 000 
Payment on bonds, 4 per cent. 278, 633. 189 
Net surplus for eighteenth year 12, 966, 811 
Capital, end of eighteenth Fear — 246, 237, 089 


NINETEENTH YEAR, 


e 
Loss on income, 10 per cent 
Net income. 
Payment on bonds, 4 per cent 


Net surplus for nineteenth year 13, 695, 484 
Capital, end of nineteenth Fear 259, 932, 573 
TWENTIETH YRAR. 

Capital . ˙4.᷑ͤU—U— i reeeeoen apap enon eee dks 259, 932, 873 
Fein 7. 739, 167, 427 
TT . — ee 8. , 000, 000 

Gross men. > —ñ 000, 
Loss on income, 10 per cent 36, 009, 000 
Net income — — 000, 
ie da atl on bonds, 4 309, 566, G97 
Net surplus fer twentieth year_ 14, 433, 308 
Capital, end of twentieth year 274, 365, 876 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I profoundly and sincerely 
regret that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] mis- 
construed my position in the questions that I have asked him, 

Mr. YATES. Nobody else misconstrued it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is the situation, and I ask the gentle- 
man to believe me, if he will, or if he can. e 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If he ean! I[Laughter.] 


1919. 


Mr. KITCHIN. ‘The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mor- 
GAN] has given as much study to u soldier relief bill and to what 
he considers the proper kind of relief as any Member of the 
House, if not more. He has worked upon it day and night. 
As I say, it may be a good bill. I have not yet made up my mind 
about any of these bills. The gentleman from Oklahoma is 
thoroughly convinced that his is the best bill, and I know that a 
great many soldiers throughout the United States who were en- 
gaged in the World War think that it is the best bill that has 
beer proposed. After the gentleman had given this time and 
study to it and had prepared the bill with great pains, after the 
pill had behind it thousands and thousands of soldiers, I wanted 
him to know that his party here in this House had not treated 
him with the proper consideration and had not treated his bill, 
nor the thousands of soldiers who indorsed the bill, with proper 


consideration. 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. MORGAN. I think that is unfair to the Republicans of 
this Honse. - 


Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, well, I will not yield any further if the 
gentleman wants to indorse the majority leader for not per- 
mitting him to take up his bill, if he wants to indose the steering 
committee in its refusal to allow his bill to be considered, if he 
wants to indorse the Public Lands Committee in absolutely 
ignoring it, and if he wants to indorse generally the Republican 
side of the House in not letting him and the soldiers have a 
chance to even get the bill up. In such circumstances I have 
nothing more to say. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
North Dakota proceeds, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I regret that 


the House fixed so short a time for the discussion of this most 
important bill, The report prepared by me gives a brief outline 
of the so-called Canadian reciprocity act. I ask to have it 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by inserting in the 
Recorp the report filed by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


Mr. Youne of North Dakota, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
submitted the following report (to accompany H. R. 7779, introduced 
by Mr, Youna) : 

The Committee on Ways and Means, haying had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7779) to repeal the act entitled “An act to 3 recip- 
rocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other pur- 

oses," approved July 26, 1911, report the same back with recommenda- 


tion that the bill 00 pat, 

The so-called Canadian 9 agreement was negotiated at Wash- 
ington during the month of January, 1911, between representatives of 
the American and Canadian Governments. Diplomatic forms and cere- 
monies were dispensed with There was very little official correspondence 
and the negotiations were almost entirely verbal. After the arrange- 
ment had been concluded, Mr. Fielding, ian finance minister, and 
Mr. Vaterson, minister of customs, addressed a formal letter to Mr. Knox, 
Secretary of State, setting forth their understanding of what had been 
agreed upon. The arrangement was to take the form of concurrent 
legislation instead of a treaty, for the reason that it was said Canada 

hed to be free to annul it at any time if it should prove to be against 
their interests. 

It was a that wood pulp and paper made of wood pulp, when 
valued nt not more than 4 cents a pound, should come into the United 
States duty free, upon condition that no export duty should be imposed 
by Canada upon these articles. This provision became section 2 of the 
act which later passed Congress, and which was yp ab on July 26, 
1911, The operation of that section was not made dependent upon the 
fate 25 tie reciprocity measure in the Canadian Parliament, so it went 
nto effect, 

Tue proposed changes in the general tariff rates were list 
schedules. Schedule A embraced the articles that were to 9 it 
in both countries. It included practically all agricultural products, 
except wool; fish and fish oil of all kinds (exeept sardines and fish 
preserved in oil); hewn timber, sawed lumber, posts, ties poles, staves, 
and palings; unmanufactured asbestos, gypsum, talc, ca, feldspar, 
and bese Very few manufactured ucts were included in this 
schedule, the most important of those that were included being gal- 
vanized or tinned iron and steel sheets, galvanized wire and wire rods 
of certain gauges, all barbed fencing wire, cream separators, carbon 
55 typesetting and typecasting machines, coke, and cottonseed 


oil. 

Schedule B included articles to be admitted into each country from 
the other at identical rates of duty, which were generally lower than 
those at the moment then prevailing in either country. Man 
items were secondary products and manufactures of which 
component materials were made free in schedule A. Under this head 
came such articles as flour, barley malt, canned vegetables, fresh and 
canned meats, lard, bacon, prepared cereals, biscuits, and fruit juices. 
Schedule B also included agricultural implements and machinery, monn- 
mental and building stone (except marble and onyx), cutlery and 
plated ware, clocks and watches, motor vehicles, bathroom fixtures, and 
some other manufactures of minor importance, 
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Schedule C included six articles that were to be admitted at special 
rates by the United States: Aluminum, laths, shingles, planed or 
finished lumber, iron ore, and coal slack. i 

Schedule D contained seven articles upon which Canada was to 
make reductions: Cement, fruit trees, condensed milk, uaswectencd 
biscuits, canned fruits, peanuts, and bituminous coal. 

n Seeger f 26, 1911, like bills were introduced in the American 
Congress a Canadian Parliament to carry the arrangement into 
effect. Both these bills met a storm of opposition. In our cou vy 
protests came from every industry where the duties had been lowered. 
Among those o g the bill the farmers, particularly those in Maine, 
northern New York, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, No Dakota, South 


-Dakota, Montana, Washington, and Oregon, were the most pronounced 


in their op tion. While the measure was sponsored by a 
President it was opposed by a majori PR 


publican 
of the Republicans in 
and went on the statute books only ause of the united 1 
the Democrats. 


The speeches made in the Canadian Parliament demonstrated beyond 
a doubt that the proposed reciprocity agreement was, from the economic 
standpoint, a decidedly one-s' arrangement, by ich the chief bene- 
fit went to Canada. ‘But political issues were raised in Canada which 
diverted the attention of the people from the commercial and economic 
phases of the agreement and resulted in the defeat of the bill in the 

dian Parliament. 

The wood-pulp provision was reenacted in the Underwood tarif law 
and is not affected by this repeal bill. 

The Underwood tariff law contains reciprocal provisions as to wheat, 
flour, potatoes, and potato products, which were complied with last year 


by Canada, and therefore wheat, flour, potatoes, and potato products 


are now on the free list from Canada. The passage of this bill win 
not affect the status of those commodities. Another bill is pending in 
the Committee on Ways and Means for the repeal of sections 581 and 
644 of the Underwood tariff law, which relate to wheat and wheat 777 
ucts, potatoes and potato products, and to impose duties upon those 
commodities.. Importations of wheat have been temporarily suspended 
during the administration of the food-control law. 

It is the belief of the committee that the time has come when the 
so-called Canadian reciprocity act should be repealed, and it is hoped. -> 
in view of the formal re on by Canada of the proposed reciprocal, 
arrangement, that the bill may be considered without partisanship and 


speedily passed. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, in the neces- 
sarily brief discussion of this bill I wish to emphasize, first of 
all, the fact that the Committee on Ways and Means has recom- 
mended the repeal of the so-called Canadian reciprocity act 
through no feeling of hostility, commercial or otherwise, toward 
Canada. On the contrary, it is the belief of the committee that a 
B cause of friction may be removed by the passage of this 

Speaking for myself, and probably for many in this House, 
I believe it is the most sound policy to treat all countries upon 
a basis of uniformity. That principle was followed in the 
preparation of the Underwood tariff law, and I venture to say 
will be followed in the general tariff bill which will hereafter 
be reported by our committee. This is a principle—that is to 
say, uniformity of treatment to all nations in respect to tariff 
duties—which should be followed by both Republicans and 
Democrats in all future tariff making. It is a peace policy, and 
if lived up to will remove some of the causes for commercial 
clashes, and perhaps war. 

It has been claimed that there is no need for repeal, for the 
reason that Canada will never change her position. The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle of December 20, 1917, after the 
inauguration of the new Government at Ottawa, printed a dis- 
patch from its Ottawa correspondent, as follows: 

Mr. Sifton is a strong-willed member of a western trio of new mem- 
bers in the Federal Government. All of them are committed point- 
blank to tariff revision downward, 8 in the items of agricul- 
tural implements, farm supplies of all sorts, and free access between 
the United States and Canada for flour, oats, barley, etc. 

According to the Toronto Globe of December 20, 1918, a de- 
mand for “ reciprocal free trade in everything from A to Z” is 
made by the United Farmers of Ontario in a resolution adopted 
on December 19. 

My own belief is that there is little fear of Canada eyer pass- 
ing a law to accept or put in operation the reciprocity law now 
on our statute books. Why should she? Canada was made 
a present in the Underwood tariff law of practically all she was 
trading for in the proposed reciprocity arrangement. While it 
was a one-sided agreement, still Canada-did give a certain degree 
of preference to United States manufactures. Why should 
Canada agree to do this now, when practically all she asked was 
given to her by the Underwood law? The only reason that the 
Laurier government ever thought of signing such an agreement 
was to secure free access to our markets for her agricultural 
produce. Now, let us see what was put on the free list by the 
Underwood law: 

. Broom corn; buckwheat; corn; cotton; eggs; flax straw; 
hemp; fruits or berries, green, ripe or dried; hides; hoofs; hop 
roots; lard; meats; milk; cream; condensed milk; nuts; seeds; 
skins of sheep, goats, and so forth; hogs; cattle; sheep; wool 
of the sheep. Potatoes and potato products and wheat and 
wheat products carried duties, but were to be on the free list 
upon certain reciprocal conditions. These conditions have been 
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met by Canada, thus placing these commodities on the free list 
from that country. 

Section 581 of the Underwood tariff law, October 3, 1913, 
being in that part of the act devoted to the free list, reads as 
follows: 


Potatoes and potatoes dried, desiccated, or otherwise prepared, not 
specially provided for in this section: Provided, That any of the fore- 
duty of 10 per cent ad 


going specified articles shall be subject to a 
valorem when imported directly or indirectly from a country, de- 
pendency, or other subdivision of 1 adbiont gsr which imposes a duty 
on such articles imported from the United States. 


Treasury Decision 37815 in respect to paragraph 581, tariff act 
of October, 1913: ' 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 21, 1918. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, ; 


New York City. 
Sm: The department is in receipt of information through the Secre- 
tary of State that by an order in council of the Canadian Government, 


Potatoes and potatoes dried, desiccated, or otherwise prepared not 
provided for, imported to the United States from Canada 
are therefore entitled to entry free of duty under paragraph 581 of the 
tariff act of 1913 from November 7, 1918. 
Respectfully, 
L. S. Rowe, Assistant Secretary. 

Section 644 of the Underwood law, being a part of the act 
devoted to the free list, reads: 

Wheat, wheat flour, semolina, and other wheat products not spe- 
cially provided for in this section: Provided, That wheat shall be sub- 
ject to a duty of 10 cents “bushei, that flour shall be subject to a 
cute of 45 cents per barrel of 196 pounds, and semolina and other 
products of wheat, not s * rovided for in this section, 10 per 
cent ad valorem, when port irectly or indirectly from a coun- 
try, dependency, or other subdivision of government which imposes a 
pt Bee wheat or wheat flour or semolina imported from the United 


The Treasury Department informs me that Canada has taken 
action similar to that in respect to potatoes, in respect to wheat 
and wheat products; and wheat, wheat flour, and semolina are 
now on the free list from Canada—at least, so far as the tariff 
is concerned. Mr. Barnes, president of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, however, has barred the importation of 
wheat during the pendency of the food-control law. Mr. Barnes 
told me over the long-distance telephone from New York re- 
cently that only 5,000,000 bushels had been imported from 
Canada during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, as against 
about 19,000,000 bushels imported annually prior to the war. 

The Underwood law did not get well under operation before 
the European war began. The conditions created by that war 
have acted as a high protective tariff. When we get back to 
peace. conditions, which as to wheat will be next June, and as 
to other things some of them before that time, the American 
farmers will raise a howl which, by comparison, will make the 
roar of protest against Canadian reciprocity seem like a feeble 
murmur. In other words, when the farmers really find out 
that the Underwood law lets down the bars as to agricultural 
products to a much greater extent than Canadian reciprocity, 
they will throw the men responsible for it higher than they did 
Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Chairman, what we have done in favor of other countries 
and against our own agricultural interests is reflected in an 
article in the London Economist from its Ottawa, Canada, cor- 
respondent, written on May 27, 1919. He says: 

There has lately been issued a report of the United States Tariff 
Commission, which suggests a double system of duties, one for coun- 
tries which give America specially favorable treatment, and another 


for countries which discriminate against her. At present Canada has 
the benefit of free importation to the United States for most of her 


agricultural produce. In the year which ended March 31, 1918, she 
exported to the United States the following agricultural produce: 

SOU OE oa pr A $53, 561, 000 
Cattle and horses „465. 000 
Flax 19, 445, 000 
Hay 240. 000 
Wool 6, 834, 000 
Bran and mill feed 5, 194, 000 
F 5, 602. 000 
Seer el.... 769, 110 
: 2, 704, 093 
685, 967 
984, 443 
4, 513, 946 

1, 380, 9: 
216, 488 
1, 850, 375 

66 


. 421 
2, 486, 279 


127, 599, 024 

This profitable i 7 trade is largely a result of the Underwood 
tariff, and its growth has been very Tap For instance, the export 
of living animals from Canada to the United States was only $1,746,000 
in the year which ended March 31, 1913. By 1915 the exports in this 


one line alone had increased to $13,389,000, and last year the total 
was $16,465,000. Of this amount $1,376,000 was for lambs, which it 
is utterly Impossible to ap across the Atlantic. There has also 
sprung up a profitable trade in wheat under milling grade, which has 
been in great demand for feeding rns in the United States, and a 
good market for flax, bran, and other grain products. 

Now, it is well known that the American farmer, 
Northwestern States, which adjoin the Canadian est, has always 
looked with great disfavor upon the comparatively free importation of 
Canadian agricultural products. The Middle Western States have old 
Republican traditions, into which President Wilson made certain in- 
roads, but the Republican Party realize that their wholesale recon- 
version is a necessity if they are to carry the presidential election of 
920. The agricultural interests in the Middle West were strongly 
hostile to the reciprocity a ment of 1911, and Mr. Grongan M. Youno 
Congressman for North Dakota, who is a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee at Washington, recently declared that their opposi- 
tion had not abated. Mr. MONDELL, the new Republican House leader, 
also expressed the opinion that free importation of Canadian agricul- 
tural produce was against the interest of the American farmers, There 
is every symptom, therefore, that the Republicans will make agricul- 
tural pro on an important item of the new tariff policy. 


The article just read shows that the item for cattle and 
horses had multiplied many times after the passage of the Un- 
derwood tariff law, and that all of the items show a great in- 
crease of exports into the United States, and in this thought- 
fully written article from a Canadian to the London Economist 
fear is expressed that the Underwood tariff law may be 
changed by the present Congress to the very great damage, in 
his opinion, of the farmers in Canada. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to convey the idea that farmers 
are high protectionists. Upon the contrary, I do not believe they 
are. But they are very pronounced in their opposition to any 
policy which discriminates against them. If what they buy fs 
protected by tariff duties—and most things they buy are pro- 
tected by the Underwood law—they want tariff duties collected 
upon articles which they sell. That is all I want. That is all 
they contend for. 

If I were asked to summarize the reasons why we want the 
Canadian reciprocity act repealed I would say: 

First. Because the process by which it was prepared and 
enacted was unconstitutional. The President’s power to nego- 
tiate with foreign Governments exists nowhere outside of the 
treaty-making power, and the treaty-making power does not 
extend to revenue measures; they belong exclusively in their 
initiation to the House of Representatives. The action of 
President Taft was an invasion of the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the House to originate revenue legislation. 

Second. It violates the principle of uniformity in tariff legis- 
lation. It proposed to give to Canada privileges denied to other 
countries—such action carried to its legitimate conclusion with 
other countries would tend toward commercial wars and perhaps 
even to wars by force of arms. 

Third. Even if it could be justified upon other grounds, it was 
a horribly poor bargain which, had it gone into effect, woukl 
have injuriously affected the agricultural interests of our 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, for these and many other reasons which I can 
not set forth in the time assigned to me I am in favor of this 
repeal bill. 

There is a timely article in the American Economist of July 
25, 1919, which I desire to have printed in the Recorp. It reads: 
REPEAL THE CANADIAN RECIPROCITY . ACT—BECAUSEH ECONOMICALLY 
UNSOUND AND ESSENTIALLY DISHONEST. 


Reciprocity, as applied to the customs tariff, consists in exchanging 
what belongs to some one else for something which by such exchange be- 
comes yours. There is an exception to this general rule and it consists 
in securing something of value for yourself and 
therefor something which belongs to nobody. Bot 
essentially dishonest. 

Let us demonstrate: A protective tariff is one designed not only to 
produce revenue from such imports as are made, notwithstanding its 
provisions, but to shut out the major portion of the commodity involved. 
A is a manufacturer of saws. peng the t A manufacturer in the 
United States and having considerable competition from other domestic 
concerns, he is desirous of establishing a market for his saws in Canada. 
In order to mty a decent margin of profit on his output and to prevent 
unfair comer on from the products of lower-cost nations, such as 
Germany, England, and others, he, in common with other saw manu- 
facturers, has asked for and received a protective tariff on saws. Hav- 
ing heard so much about the value of reciprocity as an aid to export 
trade, he asks that Congress pass a reciprocity act which will allow his 

roduct to enter Canada either duty free or at a substantial reduction 
. the present Canadian tariff duty, for be it known that Canada 
manufactures saws, and hence has a protective tariff on that very 
important industry. 

But does A ask that the reciprocity shall consist in the lowering of 
the duty on saws, so that Canadian saws may come into this country 
duty free or at a lower than the present rate of duty? That wonld be 
real reciprocity. But no, A has no such foolish idea in his head. He 
wants his industry protected. He wants no lowering of the ‘ economic 
barriers ” so far as his industry is concerned. He did not ask for pro- 
tection only to swap it off at the first chance for the poor privilege of | 
selling saws in Canada. 

So what does A propose? He proposes to let Canadian wheat come 
into this country duty free. He can see some sense in that kind of 
reciprocity. That will not cost him anything, while he gains an ene 
trance for his saws into the Canadian market. 


rticularly in the 


ving in exchange 
propositions are 
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But B has a big wheat farm up near the Canadian border, but on this 
side thereof. While his land is worth from $50 to $60 an acre, the 
Canadian wheat lands are worth from $10 to $25 an acre. His invest- 
ment is at least twice as great as the Canadian farmers, and is prob- 
ably five or six times as great. Not only that, but he has to pay more 
for his help, more for nearly everything he buys, because labor and 
commodities are higher in this country than in Canada. Therefore there 
being a surplus of wheat in this country, he needs 8 agalnst 
Canada wheat, the unrestricted importation of which would make its 
growth in this country unprofitable, 

Now, if A succeeds in securing “reciprocity” which gains him a 
market in Canada for his saws, he does so at the expense not of himself 
but of B, and of the many B's, whose industry is more important to 
this country than all the saws ever manufactured, to say nothing of the 
theft of another man's business. 

Will any man say that such a proposition is true “ reciprocity "7? 
No; it is theft. It is a bartering of another man's prosperity, of his 
chance to make an honest living at his own all-important industry, for 
the benefit of A. 

Now, take our second proposition, that reciprocity as proposed by some 
is simply getting something for nothing, a mere con game. Take 
our friend A again as illustration. He sees that the Canadian reci- 

rocity scheme is a dishonest one, so he plans to apply reciprocity where 
t will do no harm, He thinks that the forest of Brazil should provide 
a market for his saws, so he proposes reciprocity with Brazil, When 
asked what he thinks would be a fair basis of reciprocity he suggests 
the admission of saws into Brazil without payment of duty, the consid- 
eration therefor to be the admission of coffee duty free into this popes i 
He argues that such a reciprocal a ment will not wrong any domes 
industry, and he is quite right. ut what does Brazil get return? 
Absolutely nothing. e can not raise coffee in this country, so we are 
granting no concession to Brazil in admitting it free of duty. Further- 
more, we impose an oa duty, we add just so much to the cost 
to the consumer of coffee this country. at is an instance where 
the free trade claims that “a tariff is a tax which is added to the 
puea which must be paid by the ultimate consumer” is true. It is 

e reverse of a protective tariff, which lowers the cost to the ultimate 
consumer, 

Everyone can see that the proposition to make “ reciprocal” conces- 
sions on noncompetitive products is a dishonest one. It is as much a 
crime as obtaining money under false pretenses, which is an offense 
punishable by imprisonment. 

But these are not the only ways in which “reciprocity” is not a 
square deal. It is not fair to other friendly nations. Our tariff laws 
should be uniform in their provisions, application, and administration. 
This most-favored-nation proposition is a breeder of resentment and 
misunderstanding. We should treat all nations fairly and show par- 
tiality to none, 

We believe that we have shown that so-called reciprocity is unfair, not 
uniform in its application, besides being unwise and dishonest. 

This Nation can not afford to be a party to dishonesty. It can not 
afford to rob one class of producers to aid another class. It can not 
afford to gain any advantage for our own producers by entering into a 
confidence game to swindle a friendly nation. 

Therefore we sag: the 5 act.“ It will be a matter 
of news to some of our readers that there any reciprocity act to re- 
peal, but there is. It is what is known as the Canadian reciprocity act 
of July 26, 1911, the act which Canada refused to ratify, but which she 
can change her mind about and ratify at any time unless the same shall 
be repealed. 

A bill looking toward such repeal has been introduced into Congress 
by Representative Youne of North Dakota, being H. R. 7122. Canadian 
farmers have of late been very active in asking the Canadian Parlia- 
ment to ratify the act of 1911. not for the benefit of the people of this 
country, but so that the Canadian farmers may sell their wheat at the 
higher prices which are obtainable in this country. With a guaranteed 
price of $2.25 a bushel for wheat, which a fool free-trade administra- 
tion has saddled upon this country in opposition to every principle of 
sound economics, the Canadians will have a mighty fine time of it under 
“reciprocity,” and at the expense of every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. 

The Young bill also provides for the repeal of paragraphs 581 and 
644 of the tariff act of October 3. 1913, which places potatoes on the 
free list, also wheat and wheat products from all countries which impose 
no duties on American wheat or its products. It is important for the 
welfare of this country and its most important industries that this bill 
pass and pass immediately, and we respectfully urge the Congress to take 
prompt action to remove this foolish and inconsistent, this dishonest, 
ode ely posing under the name of “reciprocity,” from our statute 

oks. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KING. Does the gentleman want more time? His discus- 
sion of the bill is right to the point. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The time has all been prom- 
ised by the chairman of the committee [Mr. FORDNEY]. 

Mr. FORDN ET. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I represent a constituency 
that borders on Canada. Every State along that border for 
3,000 miles is interested in the repeal of the Canadian reciproc- 
ity act. They are united, Republicans and Democrats both, 
to-day for the repeal of this reciprocity act, which holds out our 
hands to Canada, asking them to accept this un-American law, 
which they can do at any time. Under the limited time we 
have to discuss this bill in the House, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, to extend my remarks by inserting in the 
Record a speech I made in the House of Representatives of 
Maine in 1911 on a resolution indorsing Canadian reciprocity, 
in which I opposed it, and which the Legislature of Maine, 
being strongly Democratic, also repudiated Canadian reciproc- 
ity. [Applause.] 


LVIII Io? 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
LEGISLATURE OF MAINE, 
March 7, 111. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


To-day assigned: Resolution in favor of reciprocity with Canada, 
. * > * . * + 


Mr. HERSEY, of Houlton. Mr, Speaker, I do not rise at this time for 
the purpose of discussing the tarif, and neither do I wish for one 
moment to present this matter from any partisan or political stand- 
point. I think it is the most important question which will be before 
this legislature, and I think it should be approached from no papra 
standpoint. The manner in which the committee approached it could 
not have been partisan, Mr. Speaker, for the majority of that committee 
said that they were opposed to this resolution, while the minorit 
prevented a report which is a modification of the original resolve, whic 
ndorses the doctrine of reciprocity with Canada, of which I suppose 
there is no objection in any quaras ; but the object of this resolution, 
Mr. Speaker, if passed by this legislature, must intend to say to the 
President of the United States and to the 8 Congress in special 
session that this slature of Maine indorses the resolve or treaty 
for reciprocity with Canada. 

That treaty comes before our Congress under peculiar circumstances. 
It came a few weeks ago like thunder in a clear sky; it startled the 
Nation, it came from a ublican President, it came without consulta- 
tion with Congress, it came without consultation with the leaders of 
his own party or the leaders of any other ty, it came without notice, 
without an examination, it came at*a time when it was popular to 
speak of reciprocity as a great benefit to our Nation, and for the first 
few days after this announcement the people of this Nation thought 
that the President had taken a position that would bring to the people 
of this Nation more prosperity and had inaugurated something for the 
benefit of the whole people ; but as time went on—and time settles 
these matters all right—it was found that such a measure did not meet 
the ideas of Congress, either Democratic or Republican: it did not meet 
the of the people of America, and it certainly did not meet the 
desires or wishes of that great class, the agriculturists, the farmers, 
the tillers of the soil, because the ve learned something of what 
it contains and of its effects upon this coun of ours. 

I wish to ask the patience of this house while I bring before you some 
facts to demonstrate that this treaty ought not to be approved by 

re. and ought not to be approved by this legislature. It is clasa 
legislation, un-Democratic, un-Republican, and un-American. Between 
us and Canada there is a border line of 3,700 miles, reaching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. North of that line bordering the United States 
is a country, a territory as large as the United Stat anada—set- 
tled at about the same time that the United States were settled, or a 
little before, and since the time of those settlements Canada has grown 
to a country of about 7,000,000 ple, while the United States have 
about 91,000,000. The United States has become the greatest Nation 
of the earth during that period. Wer t natural resources have de- 
veloped and become the wonder of the world. On the other hand, 
across the line in Canada, her forests still stand primeval almost as 
they were on the morn of creation, the great water powers of ‘the St. 
John and the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes are undeveloped, her 
waters through her numerous rivers run, unvexed by millwheels, to the 
sea. She has a soil as rich as ours, and in all her agricultural re- 
sources she surpasses us. She has greater water powers and natural 
resources undeveloped than we have. Her waters are full of fish to 
supply to the world, no restrictions upon labor, and for that reason 
we find the labor of the world drifting to Canada, cheap pauper labor 
at her hands to develop her resources, her farms are undeveloped, her 
agricultural porma are of no consequence or account, she still retains 
her 7.000,000, small in the markets of the world; and this treaty says 
that these 7.000.000 people north of us shall have the markets of 
91,000,000 people, and in exchange for the agricultural products of the 
farmers we shal] have the great privilege of a market of 7,000,000. 

Now, Mr. 8 er, this present treaty. although it has received 
merit as something new, as some great thing inaugurated by Presideni 
Taft as a great blessing to our people, is not new; it is something old, 
something that this Nation once discarded. We had this same treaty 
in 1854, and we had it for 12 years, commencing in 1854 and ending 
in 1865, the same treaty that President Taft says we want now, and 
at the end of that 12 years we sent from the Congress of the United 
States to England this notice, that it was no longer for the interest 
of the United States to continue the same course. Previous to that 
notice from our Co to Canada, in the Canadian Parliament of 
1864 the privy council made this report: 

“It would be impossible to express in figures with any approach to 
accuracy the extent to which the facilities of commercial intercourse 
created by the reciprocity treaty have contributed to the wealth and 
8 of this Province; and it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
mportance which the people of Canada attach to the continued enjoy- 
ment of these facilities.” 

England approved of it and England prospered under it and Canada 
grew rich under it, and we suffered; and so we repudiated it, and 
Senator Sherman. of Ohio, when that matter came before our Congress, 
when they repudiated the treaty and would stand by it no longer, said: 

“ All the products of Canada come into our markets free of this duty. 
While this treaty stands it is a discrimination against every farmer 
and every mechanic and every industrial interest of the Western States. 
The farmer in Canada may raise his grain and produce and send it to 
our markets free of duty, and it pays no tax. We ean not reach 
their railroads ; we can not tax their transportation; we can not affect 
them in the least; and yet every interest of our farmers is taxed. It 
is manifest, therefore, that while we maintain our present system of 
internal taxation the reciprocity treaty is a direct benefit to the 
Canadian producer, farmer, and mechanic, and it is a discrimination 
against our own farmers and mechanics. It seems to me, therefore, 
for this reason alone, if there were no other, that this treaty ought to 
fall,” and it did. 

Now, then, during the Cleveland administration and while the tariff 
question was under discussion it was thought then that they might re- 
vive the old treaty of 1854, and they attempted to do it through Cleve 
land; and he, great Democrat that he was, repudiated that. In th: 
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Canadian Parliament on the 24th day of February, 1905, 
Chariton, then a member of the Canadinn Parliament, said: 

“The American policy has been applied not only to us but to all the 
world. The object of the United States has been to sell all that it possi- 
bly could of the products of its soil and its mills and its workshops and to 
buy just as little as it could from other countries, and thus have as 
much of the balance of trade in its own fayor as possible. The result 
has been that the balance of trade in favor of the United States last year 
amounted to $600.000,000 goiter the whole world, $71,000,000 as 
against Canada. That isa thing for the United States, and it will 
be her policy so long as the rest of the whole world will permit her to do 
it; but it is not good for us.” 

Then he goes on to say further: 

“Something must be done to change the trade conditions that exist 
between the United States and Canada. Free trade in natural products 
would afford a reasonable adjustment. Nothing short of this will do, 
and this condition of free trade of natural products must be granted by 
the United States without a solitary concession from Canada further than 

has already m We can not afford any more.” 

We have now th President Taft a revival of the treaty of 1854 


Sir John 


to take advantage of it.” 

Now, the President of the United States takes the old treaty of 1854, dis- 
carded by the United States, and revives it and pus it before the Senate 
by a special message, and he says that he wants it to go through without 
reference to a committee, without discussion, without giving the people of 
this great grein an 3 to 1 what it eee and 1 

e 


ngress 
djourns without passing it he inaugurates by a special messa. 
8 session of C: — 
Fos = —.— 2818 fight you please 
com 
ea. that is discrimination — 7 5 the farmers 
whit in favor of the 


England saw that there was free trade by this te : her colony, 


there was nothing then between would be 

mon, and the 7,000, would take the blessings of the 91,000,000 in the 
market, and she could not hold her colonie: 
her minister there, “ What about this?” and 
to England, and what does he say? He =p dy 

" Canada is seeking markets everywhere her surplus rk an sub- 
sidizing steam: lines, and sending out commercial agents, Would it 
not be ridiculous in the pursuit of such a policy to refuse to avail herself 
of the markets of the great Nation lying alo: e? The expressed fear 
that it will seriously affect imports from Great Britain 8 
The greater part of the agreement deals with natural ucts Great 
Britain does not send out. The range of manufactures affected is small, 
and in most cases the reductions are small. 

“Ita to be in some 1 that the tariff rates a 
upon d: nate in favor of the United States and against Great 
Britain. There is no foundation for this. —— a 

o deal 


In every case 
Canada’s r 


with the British preference as she pleases remains untouc' by the 
ment, The adoption of the ment will probably lead to some 
ff, in which the liament 


further revision of the Canadian ta: Par’ 
tirely free to fix the British preferential tariff at any rates that 
Piprocity ? It is a popular word, but what is it? I 


the dictio: A 
“ Reci — is an 8 or agreement between our own Nation 
which we agree to admit, free of duty, certain 
articles which we m but which we can not raise or produce here; and 
in return the other nation admits to its ports free of duty certain 
articles e produce and which they need but can not produce in 
their own lan 

Take that definition. Does that define the treaty proposed to be in- 
in this nation? Not at all. It is not reciprocity. There 
are a lot of us here who are in favor of org sage but this is nothing 
b th e United States. Now, in 
order that you may unders' still further, what does the Canadian 
press think of this thing? Are they getting a good thing? The Mani- 
toba Free Press, in that great agricultu country of nitoba, the 
richest land upon the face of the earth, what do they say? 

“The outstanding feature of the tariff is the moet ned W Bd 
farm products. This will undoubtedly be 3 with the farmers both 
of the East and of the West. The good times in the eastern Provinces 
during the life of the n treaty are a matter of tradition, and there 
is no doubt that the o ng of the markets of the great American cities 
to the products of the eastern farms will be acceptable and profitable to 
the eastern farmer. In the West free wheat and free access to the 
Chicago market for his cattle will undoubtedly appeal very strongly to 
the cultivator of the soil.” 

The Ontario Advertiser has not been altogether satisfied with us in 
the past, but after characterizing the treaty as “ the Canadian farmers’ 
triumph it authorizes us to congratulate ourselves that all is now for- 


ven. It 8: 

st 9 wont agreement is a complete reversal of the normal attitude 
of the United States for nearly half a century. Except during the brief 
periods of Cleveland's ascendancy, the policy of the country since the 
Civil War has been one of stiff. nec protection! 

forbidding front toward Canada. bly no persons 

surprised at the change than the Canadian negotiators. T could 
scarcely have expected such liberality when they set out for Wash- 


ington.” 

But somebody says in giving the market for Canadian farm products 
in competition to our own will lower the price of food products and 
e ligan” your labor, but that is the greatest blow there could be to 
tabor this land. In the United States, in the State of Maine, the 
labor is the best paid of any laborer on the face of the earth, and you 
and I know it. es; he is the best paid, and why? Because on this 


great border between us and. Canada stands the immigrant inspection 
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officer as well as the customhouse. We keep out the cheap and the 
pauper labor of the world. Pass that treaty and Canada with her t 
natural resources and her powers to manufacture cheaply with p 
labor, and how she can compete with the manufacturers of this great 
Nation! To be sure the cost of Liv: is high, but wages are correspond- 
Ingly high. You may lower the cost of living by cheapeni the. farm 
ucts, but then you must lower labor at the same tine. t us look 
at it. There are to-da: 48,322 sawmills in the United States, em 
in round numbers 1,250,000 men, who support a populati 

ople. Where would those people be with the natural resources of 

nada and the mills upon her great water powers to com with? 
There are $300,000,000 invested in the pulp and paper Is of the 
United States, employing 112,000 men. Premier Gouin, in speaking for 
the Province of Quebec, is quoted in the press as saying: 

The desire of the Proyincial Government is to make ebec the 
center of 3 paper ind of the world, and is no 
reason why should not be accomplished, for Quebec has the eesen- 
tial pulp wood and water power,” 

We have heard a great deal of discussion in this legislature about 
the protection of tke fisheries along the coast of Maine. Fishermen 
have been 3 after their wants —sen and shore fisheries. It is a 
great en rise in the State of Maine, a great enterprise al the 
coast of Maine. The great State of Washington is the first State the 
Union in the matter of fisheries. What about those fisheries? Pass 
that treaty and you won't discuss the fish question in a Maine Legis- 
lature; it won't necessary ; there will be no fish question, and there 
will be no fisheries along the coast of Maine. We can not compete 
with the Canadian waters, that are full of fish; the parking. houses. 
along the coast of Maine and Massachusetts and Oregon a: Wash- 
ington can not compete with the pecking Deane that will be erected 
where the fish are. Have you any doubt of that? Premier G. H. 
Murray, of Nova ia, in the provisions of the treaty 
before the Canadian Parliament on February 24 said: 

“I see no 1eason t y why the fishing fleet of Nova Scotia should 
not increase threefold. sec no reason why we should not become 
the principal fish-food producers of this continent. 


“For a quarter of a century the fishing portion—one-third—of our 
population lo for a free market with the nation to the south,” he 
continued. “ Now that great wish seems sa „ and hope is filling 
the heart of every man who follows the sea for a livelihood.” 

What about farmers? I said it was not a matter of politics. 
Democrats and Republicans alike onght to be agreed in the te of 

Even the Waterville ntinel on February 


Maine upon this matter. 
27 said: 

“The scheme of reciprocity with Canada proposed by President 
Taft is not a fair proposition, ju either from the viewpoint of a 
tariff for protection or from the viewpoint of free trade or from the 
viewpoint of a tariff for revenue. From the viewpoint of a tariff for 
protection its alm is to take away from the farmers of this country 
what little of special privilege is extended to them. From the view- 
point of trade it fails to correct the favoritism granted to other lines 
of business besides farming. From the standpoint of tariff for rey- 
enue it is an absolate failure, because it still adheres to the policy of 
a tariff for the protection of privilege.” 

The Bangor Commercial of February 14 said: 

“The ratification of the proposed reciprocity measure in its present 
form would be a blow for the future as well as for the present. A blow 
to the Maine industries depending upon our forest products would 
mean a blow to hundreds of thousands of people whose livelihood 
comes from these industries. We are glad to build for the fature, 
but not at the expense of the present, and can not but object to a 
measure that, if adopted, will injure Maine’s interests until such time 


as it is abro; ; 
“But it not alone the lumbermen, the r and pulp manu- 
facturers, and the dealers in the manifold 8 products —— will 


be dealt a vital blow should the reciprocity a 
every potato farmer, dairy farmer, cattle ra 
will Be 4 prosperity very seriously menaced. 


reement be ratified, for 
r, and hay producer 


a question that is of vital importance to every farmer, 
not only in Maine but of all States adjacent to the Canadian boundary, 
for naturally the interests more directly affected are those near t 


boundary. hey naturally can see no 8 or equity in giving the 
manufacturer protection on the articles that they must buy and 
2 8 trade on the products of the farm, of protecting meat 
and not lives 

“Jt has been sald that Canada does not raise a vast amount of 
farm products, but this does not mean that she can not. Open to 
Canada the markets of the United States on a more than even basis 
with our farmers, for our neighbors across the border can buy their 
farms and obtain their laborers more cheaply, and the result is not 
far to seek. Right across the Maine line in Canada are thousands 
and thousands of acres of fertile lands. Give them a profitable market 
and their production will pe vastly increased at the expense of Maine. 
Our farmers will suffer in lower prices for their products and depre- 
ciation of their farms and the State will suffer in the removal of 
many of its iculturists across the border. And what is true of 
Maine is equally true of the other States that are adjacent to the 
Canadian border. 

“It is not at all surprising that the sentiment in Canada over the 

roposed cant | is one of gratification mingled with surprise, tar 
Canada is the larger beneficiary.” 

P. B. Carvell, Liberal member from New Brunswick, said recently : 

“It is practically the unanimous wish of the electorate of the 
maritime Provinces, Conservatives as well as Liberal, that there should 
be freer access to the American markets for the natural branches 
products of Canada.” 

Under the agreement he felt sure there was no possibility that any 
Canadian interest would suffer. On the contrary, they would all be 

tly stimulated. In own country, he said, hundreds of 

Cana farmers had crossed the international boundary line, a stone's 
throw a , not because the land of Maine was more fertile but be- 
cause the New Brunswick farmer did not have as good a market as 
the man in Maine. 

The Carleton Sentinel, published in New Brunswick, under date of 
February 3, said this in an edito: > 

“We direct our readers to a careful study of the proposed reci- 
procity agreement concluded between the representatives of Canada 
and the United States, and made public on Thursday of last week. it 
will be seen that if this becomes law practically everything 
roduced by the farmers of New Brunswick will be admitted into the 

nited States markets free from duty. 

“One can hardly grasp at the outset what this will mean to the 
farmers and ordinary producers of the Provinte. 
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“As compensation for these wonderful boons all that we are granting 
the United States producers is a reduction in duty of from 21 to 

r cent on farm machinery. Thus from a ing standpoint and, 
n fact, from the standpoint of practically every person in New Bruns- 
wick we win both ways. We will not only obtain a better market for 
our products, but we will obtain cheaper machinery with which to 
produce them.” 

It is true that we have a large number of corporations—a trust you 
may cail it—in the United States manufacturing farming machinery. 
It will help those tew trusts in getting a market for their farm ma- 
chinery, machinery with which they can do better work. 

12 bserver, published in New Brunswick, under date of February 1, 
said: 

“Never since confederation has there heen such a golden prospect 
for Carleton County farmers as is held out by the new tariff agreement 
announced in Parliament last Thursday. Throughout Canada the 
message that Hon. Mr. Fielding bore was considered the most impor- 
tant achievement ever made for the Canadian people. For weeks a 
committee composed of Canadian and American tariff experts have been 
arranging an agreement of reciprocity, or free trade, particularly in 
farm products, and the concessions gained from the Americans are a 
sue gear to every Canadian, for those who have read the full report 
will have noticed that our neighbors concede to Canada much more 
than we have given, 

The new arrangement will not become law until the measure 
both Parliament and Congress. That it will pass the farmers here by 
a most decisive majority goes without saying, but there is reason to 
apprehend that the measure may be killed in either the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the United States Senate. 

“Over in Aroostook farmers are getting 40 cents a dozen for s 
50 cents for oats, 12 cents for pork, $10 for hay. When this ta 
agreement passes Carleton County farmers will be situated on an equal 
with their Yankee neighbors, and the day the measure becomes law 
every farm in Carleton County will increase in value 25 to 50 per cent. 

“The day the United States House and Senate passes the proposed 
measure Carleton County comes in for not only her own but a great 
slice of her neighbor's market.” 

Do they know what they are taiking about? It is nothing but class 
legislation, while the farmers of this great Nation are selected for the 
sacrifice. And you have accomplished nothing by it. You won't relieve 
the laborer or the manufacturer or the consumer, but you will injure 
the producer. Now, I say, gentlemen of this House, that the time bas 
been in the past when Democrats and Kap rong stood together for 
Maine and for this great Nation of ours. hey stood together shoulder 
to shoulder when the Union was threatened. They stood together for 
a United Republic, they marched shoulder to shoulder, they were one, 
and they saved the Union and they saved the State of Maine. Again 
they stood together, Democrats and Republicans, some years ago when 
it was 2 to take our money and depreciate and degrade it and 
make of a dollar 50 cents, and wd stood together, shoulder to shoulder, 
and they-saved the money in this country. -The time has come now 
when they must again stand shoulder to shoulder to save the agricul- 
tural interests of this Nation. Too much talk has been made about 
the consumer who must depend upon the farmer. The vital source of 
all our life comes from the farmer. Back to the farm we must go for 
prosperity. The farmer is the lifeblood of the Republic. You must 
save the farmer if you would saye the Nation and the people; and I 
Say the time has come when the producer must be given some protec- 
tion and you must have some regard for him. The great agricultural 
interests of this Nation, the millions of farmers to-day that protest 
against this measure, must be heard, and they will be heard; they will 
be heard in this House of Representatives, or they will fill the louse 
with those who will hear them. I say that in agricultural Maine we 
should stand to-day a unit against this treaty, and say that the majority 
of this committee, composed of Republicans and Democrats alike, are 
right when they state that this measure, this resolution, ought not to 
pass. [Applause.] 


Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Chairman, I yield to any Republican on 
that side three minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like to have that time to talk on this 
bill. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I would like to have five minutes, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan] to talk on this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, Chairman, I have not had time to study 
this bill before the House, but I remember very well when this 
proposition was before the House in its original form, and I re- 
member the position I took on it at the time. I was opposed to 
the original proposition, and I made a speech against it when 
before the House; I voted against it, I believe, three times in 
one form and another. I am opposed to it to-day, and I want to 
compliment the Committee on Ways and Means in bringing in a 
bill here in favor of the repeal of this measure. I haye always 
thought it was a discrimination against the agricultural inter- 
ests. I believe in the principle of protection, and I believe that 
principle ought to apply to agriculture as well as to manufac- 
tures, I believe it ought to apply fairly to all interests, and that 
is the kind of protectionist I am. So I believe that the passage 
of this bill will indicate the position which the American people 
will take upon this great question in the future. I do not expect 
to see the day come again when the American Congress will ever 
reenact a measure like this, or we will have an American Presi- 
dent who would sign and approve such a bill. I just wanted to 
piece 1 on record in favor of the passage of this bil. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Hertin]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on last Monday, 
in replying to an article in the Washington Post regarding the 
election in the seventh congressional district of Alabama, I 
called the attention of the House to the fact that Mr. L. B. 
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Rainey, of Gadsden, a Democrat, had been elected to Congress 
by a majority of 406 votes. Mr. Woop of Indiana participated 
in the debate that morning, and the Recorp quotes him as 
saying or insinuating that I had secured the appointment of 
a negro by the name of Scott as Assistant Secretary of War, 
and had also secured the appointment of another negro for 
some office—he did not say what. 

I was in the Hall Monday when Mr. Woop of Indiana made 
a speech, but my attention was diverted by some Members 
who were speaking to me, and I did not hear what he said 
about me personally with regard to this particular matter. If 
I had, I would have branded the statement then as incorrect, 
unwarranted, and untrue. Here is the statement made by 
Mr. Woop, and to which I desire to give attention: 

I informed them— 

He said, speaking of what he told the Republicans in the 
seventh district of Alabama, referring to me— 
that he was appreciated fully, however, by the President from the faet 
that when it came to selection of an Assistant Secretary of War during 
this trying period he went to Alabama to get him; that this Assistant 
Secretary of War came from the district of Mr. HEFLIN; and, notwith- 
Standing he was black as a coal, he was nevertheless appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of War. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, there is not now and has not 
been at any time during the present administration a negro As- 
sistant Secretary of War. During the war there were three 
Assistant Secretaries of War. I have just been informed by 
the War Department that all three of them were white meu 
and that the negro, Emmett Scott, referred to by Mr. Woop, 
was not an Assistant Secretary of War, but that he was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War to do certain work in connec- 
tion with the negro soldiers. I did not even know that Scott 
had been designated to look after the negro soldiers until I 
heard it charged by Republicans in the seventh congressional 
district of Alabama that he had been appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of War—a charge which was untrue. Any insinuation or 
intimation that I knew of or had anything to do with the negro 
Scott’s appointment to the position that he did fill temporarily 
is without foundation. It is absolutely untrue. 

Then, again, Mr. Woop said: 

I told them that, as another evidence of his influence, that when the 
ship George Washington sailed to the other side they were looking for 
some one to represent that section, and the gentleman from ‘Alabama 
was again called upon to name that representative. The man he 
Selected was as black as the ace of spades, 

Mr. Chairman, there is no excuse for this unfounded and un- 
true statement. I am so innocent of even information as to 
what he means by this last statement that I do not even know 
to what he refers. But I want to say that there is no truth 
in either one of the statements charging or insinuating that I 
was consulted about òr had anything whatever to do with the 
matter here mentioned by Mr. Woop of Indiana. There is no 
word of truth to give rise to or even remotely sustain the 
charges or insinuations made against me with regard to the 
negroes here mentioned by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop]. 

I fear that he talks one way on the negro question in Indiana 
and quite another way in Alabama. If you had heard him in 
Alabama you would have thought that he favored white su- 
premacy, and if you should hear him in Indiana you would 
think that he favored social equality and marriage between 
whites and negroes. My position on that question is the same 
here as elsewhere. I always try to tell the negro the truth 
about this question. I know the feeling of the great white 
heart of this country, and we ought to be honest and just with 
the negro and not deceive him in order to get his vote. You 
hurt us in the South, and the negro, too, by teaching a false 
doctrine. The masses of the white men in the North are not 
with you Republican leaders on this question. Mr. Lincoln 
said that he was opposed to social equality. He said that he 
was opposed to intermarriage between the races. And the Re- 
publican leaders like Mr. Woop would do well to stay by the 
doctrine of Mr. Lincoln. 

Those of you Republicans who believe in mixed schools and 
churches and intermarriage between the negro and white races 
are doing more to cause riots and crime amongst the negroes 
than any other thing. You cause them to aspire to something 
that the decent white man and woman abhor and hate, and will 
never submit to. In order to obtain the negro vote temporarily 
you mislead, deceive, and do that which will injure for a long 
time the negro race and at the same time bring trouble, serious 
trouble, upon the white men and women throughout the country. 
Every time you Republicans do anything to encourage mixed 
schools, mixed churches, and marriage between the races, you 
are sowing dragon’s teeth in the path of white women wherever 
the negro problem is present. The white woman alone in her 
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home or walking alone through the park in the city, and the 
country girl walking along the lonely road, as she goes or comes 
from school, is in danger because of the doctrine that some of 
you teach. You do an injustice to the good negro, and there are 
thousands of them. The class that I refer to as the good negro 
knows that we tell him the truth and give him the true attitude 
of the real decent white men and women on this race question. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. Did the gentleman understand Mr. Woop 
to claim, either in Alabama or elsewhere, that he was in favor 
of the intermarriage of the races—the black race and the white 
race? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not in Alabama; no. 

Mr. HERSEY. Anywhere? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am speaking of what I think his position 
is on the negro question up in the other sections of the country. 

Mr. HERSEY. You do understand he claims that? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I do not say that he claims that. I am 
stating what I understand his position to be. 

Mr. HERSEY. He is not here. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. What is the gentleman's source 
of any such information as that? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no direct information. I am simply 
expressing my opinion as to his attitude on this question. All 
who indulge in it should quit playing politics with a question 
that lies at the very heart of all that the white race holds dear 
and that touches the present and future welfare of the whole 
negro race in America. Let me say to white men North and 
South that whenever the crime of rape is committed and white 
men go out after the brute who commits it do not let anyone 
harm the innocent negro. It is our duty to see to it that he is 
protected, and we do that in the Democratic South. But we have 
registered a vow, and we will keep it as long as there is courage 
and life in us, and that is when a negro commits the crime of 
rape on a white woman he must die. [Applause.] 

The The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am 
not here to discuss concretely any bill. I ask for five minutes 
in order to correct a false impression, honestly entertained, no 
doubt, by my good friend the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Krrcurn]. I asked it in order that I might speak when 
he was in the room, and I supposed he was here. I am here 
to enlighten this committee on the subject of the consideration 
of the Mondell bill and the Morgan bill and other soldiers’ 
settlement bills. I make the statement that a gentleman on the 
minority side a few days ago, in the discussion in general de- 
bate made the statement, which you will find in the RECORD, 
that the soldiers’ settlement bill was fathered by the Repub- 
licans. 

I want to say to you in this connection that the bill was in- 
troduced by Mr. MONDELL, but I say to you that it has a more 
remote, though possibly not a more illustrious, ancestry, and 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] has referred to 
it before the committee and before this House as the “ Secretary 
Lane bill.” So that instead of it being a Republican bill and 
having a single paternity, that which is impossible in nature 
has become the phenomenon of legislation, and it has a con- 
glomerate ancestry. 

As to the Committee on Public Lands, I want to enlighten my 
good friend, because I know that he would not knowingly mis- 
state any proposition before this House. I assume that it may 
be regarded as an act of temerity for a gentleman of such tender 
years and inexperience as myself to endeavor to even enlighten 
the gentleman or to correct his statement. I want to say to 
you with reference to the report on the Mondell bill that nine 
Democrats and eight Republicans on that committee supported 
the majority report. I think that this is information to this 
House, and I am making it, not as a partisan, but as a member 
of that committee. Of the four gentlemen who signed the 
minority view, all of them were Republicans—not a single one 
of them a Democrat. And if the majority that supported the 
majority report, a majority of Democrats, were sincere, why 
have they not come before this committee and before this House 
and urged some measure of the kind? They have not done so, 
I oppose the Mondell bill conscientiously, because I think it is 
fundamentally defective. This I say to you, gentlemen on the mi- 
nority side and on the majority side, is not a partisan question, 


and should not be degraded as a partisan question in any sense, 
and it can not be. I say to you further, gentlemen, as a state- 
ment of information to this committee, that I myself in that 
committee, as both Democrats and Republicans will attest who 
are members of that committee, moved to substitute the Morgan 
bill for the Mondell bill. It isa matter of record. I make these 
statements, gentlemen, because I think it fair to the Republicans 
and the Democrats and to the members of this committee that 
this statement should be made here and in this manner, I make 


it respectfully. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. What has become of the Morgan bill in the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I am not able to answer the gentle- 
man’s question, except I understand it maintains its place with- 
out prejudice in that committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not quite understand. Will the gen- 
tleman permit an interruption? i 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What impression does the gentleman think 
ought not to be created and ought not to go out to the country? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. The report as to the number of 
Democrats and Republicans on the committee, which the gentle- 
man said was about 2 to 1. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Some said 13 to 8. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. It was 9 to 12; and I wish to state 
that that majority report was supported by 17 members of the 
Committee on the Public Lands, consisting of 9 Democrats and 8 
Republicans. I make this statement, not as a partisan, but as 
a patriotic citizen and a member of that committee; and I be- 
lieve that this legislation should not be tinged with any parti- 
an erat either now or at any subsequent time. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 14 minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I really did 
not intend to get into any debate upon this soldiers’ bills mat- 
ter, or even to refer to it, or to the bills or lack of bills concern- 
ing it reported out or kept in by the Republicans of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. I am glad, very glad indeed, that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Warre] has set the House per- 
fectly straight on the Mondell soldiers’ bill, the bill introduced 
by the majority leader of the House. The gentleman says that 
nine Democrats and only eight Republicans voted to report out 
of the committee this soldiers’ bill. 

It appears from the statement of the gentleman that with the 
dozens of bills introduced by various Members for the relief of 
the soldiers, no bill at all would have been reported out of that 
committee in favor of the soldiers if it had not been for the 
Democrats on the committee. No bill at all, whether a good 
bill, a just bill, or not, would have been reported. But for the 
Democrats, all soldiers’ relief bills would have been kept in the 
committee and not one would now be pending for consideration 
by the House. Now, the Democrats, perhaps, who caused tlie 
making of the favorable report on the Mondell bill took the 
position that there was a sentiment in the country and in the 
House for the soldiers to have some relief, and that the soldiers 
had the right to have some bill for their relief considered by 
the House, whether they agreed to all the provisions of the bill 
or not. They were willing, for the sake of the soldiers, that 
some bill, some concrete proposition, should be considered by a 
Republican House, and so they voted to report it so that the 
House could consider it if it desired. According to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Wuire}—and I know he is correct—if it 
had not been for these Democrats on the Committee on the Public 
Lands the soldiers would not have had an opportunity for this 
House to have considered any bill, good or bad, in their interest. 

I am mighty glad that the Democrats were willing to vote to 
report some concrete bill, whether wise or unwise, whether 
they agreed to the bill or not. I am glad they felt that the sol- 
diers really had a right to have something considered in the 
House. If there is one man in this House who should forever 
feel under the most grateful obligations to the Democrats on 
that committee it is the author of the bill, Mr. MONDELL, the 
Republican majority leader of the House, because if it had 
not been for these Democrats a Republican committee, which 
he helped to make and to shape, would have killed his bill in 
the committee and it could not have been considered by the 
House. His committee would have ignored and turned down its 
own majority leader. 

These Democrats also out of respect to Mr. MONDELL, the dis- 
tinguished and able leader of this House, seeing that the com- 
mittee and members of his own party were going to turn him 
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down and humiliate him, felt that it was nothing but fair and 
just, although they might not favor all the provisions of the 
bill, that the majority leader of the Republican Party of the 
House ought to have his bill, the first bill he introduced at this 
session, considered in the House by his own party. [Laugh- 
ter.] Of course, if I had been on that committee, although I 
am opposed to the bill, I think I would have taken the view that 
the Democrats took, that the committee under the circumstances 
should show enough respect for the majority leader of the 
House [Mr. Morbid] to give his bill a chance on the floor of 
the House. [Laughter.] So that is the way the bill got out. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Now, gentlemen, with respect to the bill now under consid- 
eration, I am glad te say that this is one bill, the repeal of the 
Canadian reeiprocity act passed by the Congress under Mr. 
Taft’s administration in 1911, which all Democrats agree with 
the Republicans should be passed. That reciprocity act was 
passed, as the Deniocrats will recall, and I wish to remind them 
afresh, before the Underwood Act of 1913 was passed. There- 
fore, from the Democratic standpoint, after the Underwood bill 
passed, arranging and adjusting the tariff rates according to 
the Democratie theory and policy, there was little use from the 
Democratie standpoint in Canadian reciprocity, since it was 
practically a tariff proposition between this country and Canada, 
Having the Underwood Act enacted two years after the passage 
of the reciprecity act, the Democrats have no particular con- 
cern in keeping on the statute books the Canadian reciprocity 
act, especially since Canada rejected it. And then as a real 
American question it is not fair for this country that we should 
keep standing forever open for her acceptance the reeiprocal 
agreement with Canada after she, by a vote of her people, has 
rejected it, leaving Canada for the next 10 or 20 or 30 years 
free to come in and accept it whenever she thinks conditions 
have so ehanged as to make the agreement a one-sided bargain 
in her favor. Therefore, as a national proposition, in the exer- 
cise of our right and interest, we ought to repeal it now. 

I am very glad to agree with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. FPorpxrvy] and the other Republican members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means on this bil. 

As to the report of my friend from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne], perhaps he states the facts, but not all the facts with 
respect to how that legislation was passed and who voted for 
it. It is stated in this report that “while the measure was 
sponsored by a Republican President, it was opposed by a 
majority of the Republicans in Congress and went on the 
statute books only because of the united support of the Demo- 
crats.” Of course, the Democrats did not unitedly support it. 
We had some Democrats who opposed it. i 

I want to call the attention of the gentleman from North 
Dakota to the fact that this same identical reciprocity bill was 
passed by a Republican House—in February, 1911—in the short 
session before the Democrats had come in. We Democrats did 
not take control of the House until the extra session called by 
Mr. Taft in April, 1911, after the election of 1910. But from 
December 1, 1910, to March 4, 1911, the Republicans had con- 
trol of the House by a large majority, and that same identical 
reciprocity agreement was passed by that Republican House. 
The Senate, however, refused to take it up, or did not pass it. 
And beeause of its failure to pass, Mr. Taft called an extra 
session for the express purpose of passing this reciprocity 
agreement, which the Republican House: a month before had 
passed. In this extra session the House was Democratic, 

I believe the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]}, who 
made this report, was not here then; neither was my friend from 
Kansas [Mr. Wire] and many other gentlemen. But let us 
keep the record straight. Mr. Taft, a Republican President, 
and Mr. Knox, the Republican Secretary of State, negotiated 
with Canada this agreement before any Democrats in the House 
ever heard of it and before any Democrat in the Senate ever 
heard of it, and they submitted it to the Republican Congress— 
the short session of the Sixty-first Congress—and the Repub 
liean House passed it. 

You know the reciprocity bill could not have gotten out of the 
Republican Ways: and Means Committee in that Republican 
Congress in 1911 if the majority of the Republicans on the Ways 
and Means Committee had not been for it. Mr. Payne headed 
that committee. On that committee were Mr. Loneworrn, who 
is now a Member of this House; the late Mr. Hill of Con- 
necticut; Mr. Boutell of Illinois; and Mr. McCall, of Massa- 
chusetts, who, one or two years afterwards, was made governor 
of Massachusetts. They voted to report it out and defended it 
on the floor. Mr. Maxx, one of the strongest and ablest bead- 
ers the Republican Party ever had in this House, voted for it 
im the Republican House in February, 1911, and in the Demo- 
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‘lieans were in the majority, the bill passed the House. 
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cratic House in April, 1911. Gentlemen, at the time it was a 
wise act and, in my judgment, it was the most statesmanlike 
act of the whole Taft administration. But as I say, there is no 
It will serve no purpose now. I merely wanted 
to eall the attention of the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 


Torro] to the facts as they appear in the Recorp and to some 


4 the distinguished Republicans in the House who voted for 
e act. 

And, gentlemen, I want to call attention to another gentle- 
man who voted for this reciprocity act both in the Republican 
House and a month or two afterwards in the Democratic House, 
and thut is the patriotic and distinguished gentleman whom 
the united voice of the Republicans in this House made Speaker, 
Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I wilh 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
maintain that the original reciprocity act was passed by a Re 
publican House? 

Mr. KITCHIN. A Republican House; the original bill sub- 
mitted by Mr. Taft. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is mistaken, because it was 


approved on July 26, 1911, when Mr. CHAur CLARK was Speaker 


and the Democrats were in full control. The gentleman's mem- 
ory is marvelous, but he certainly will not dispute the RECORD. 
Mr. KITCHEN. That is the act that Democrats and Republi- 


; cans and President Taft passed and put upon the statute book 


in the extra session of 1911. But I was referring to the vote in 
the preceding February, when the Republicans had control of 
the House; ‘Vill somebody ask Mr. Sabine to send me the 
Record of the vute on that in February, 1911? 

Mr, CANNON. It the gentleman will allow me, that came up 
at the end of my occupancy of the Speakership, at the end of 
eight years. I was violently opposed to the so-called Canadian 
treaty, and suffice it to say that it did not pass during that short 
session. 

Mr. KITPCHIN. It is barely possible that I may be mistaken, 
but I any equally as certain the House did pass it in the short 


session of the Sixty-first Congress, in February, 1911, while 


the gentleman was Speaker; hut we will see when I get the 
RECORD, ‘ 

Mr.. CANNON. I will tell the gentleman why I am so clear 
that it did not pass Congress in the short session. I was sent 
for to go into the President’s roonr at the other end of the 
Capitol, where President Taft had been signing bills, and 1 
went over there immediately after the expiration of that Con- 
gress, which expired at 12 o'clock on the 4th of Maren, and 1 
went along with several ether Republicans, and the President 
asked us for our opinion as to the proper time to call a special 


session of Congress, whether it should be immediately, in April, 


or in May; and after polling everybody else I said, “ Mr. Presi- - 
dent, the real reason for ealling that session together is to 
ratify the reciprocity treaty with Canada?” He said, “ Well, 
yes.” I said, Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, it does 
not make a d—— bit of difference when you eall it”; and it was 
called, and the Democratie House passed it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But the gentleman will admit that before the 
Democrats took control, in the shert session when the Repub- 
I did 
not say it passed Congress. I expressly said it failed in the 
Senate. The question at issue now is, Did the House in Feb- 
runry. 1911, while in control of the Republicans, pass the reei- 
procity bill? The gentleman may possibly be right and I may 
possibly be wrong, but I want to get the Recorp. That will teil. 
Ah, here it is. Let us see. The yeas and nays were ordered ow 
the passage of the reciprocity bill en the Hth day of February, 
1911, in the Republican House, and this Recorp shows that both 
the young gentleman from Minnesota, the active and diligent 
whip of the Republicans [Mr. KNUTSON], and my esteemed and 

and revered and lifelong friend, Mr. Cansos, are 
mistaken and that your humble servant was correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr: KITCHEN. Give me one minute more, 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Recorp shows that in the Sixty-first 
Congress, on the 14th day of February, 1911, with the Repub- 
licans by a large majority having control of the House, it was 
passed by an overwhelming majority. The vote stood—for it, 
yeas 221, nays: 93. or two and one-half times as many yens as 
there were nays. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, the gentleman 
is correct and I was incorrect in saying that it did not pass the 
House; but if it had not been for the solid Democrate vote for 
it, or substantially that, it would not have passed, 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I only wanted to show the Recorp for the 
benetit of my young friend, Mr. KNUTSON. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcu1n] had gone further with his statement, he 
would have found that when the reciprocity bill passed the House 
in February, 1911, it passed with a solid Democratic vote and a 
minority of the Republicans voting for it, and it never received a 
majority of Republican votes in this House at any time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There are many other righteous acts that 
never received a majority of the Republicans, either. But that 
bill received a vote of a majority of the Republicans on the Ways 
and Means Committee, did it not? The gentleman wes a mem- 
ber of that committee at that time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not remember as to that, but I do not 
think so; and if you think Canadian reciprocity a righteous act, 
why are you going to yote for its repeal? But the gentleman 
from North Carolina is always resourceful and will present any 
kind of an argument, whether it is correct or otherwise, if he 
can get merriment out of it from the Democratic side of the 
House, wheneyer a tariff bill is under consideration. 

This treaty has remained upon our statute books since 1911 and 
would become a law by the approval of Canada. When this bill 
became a law, so far as the Government of the United States is 
concerned, the matter was taken up by the Canadian people and 
submitted to a vote of their people, and it was overwhelmingly 
defeated. Since that time the law has remained upon our statute 
books, subject to the approval of Canada, and would hecome a 
law at any time that the Canadian Government might approve 
the treaty. 

I have here a statement prepared by the Tariff Commission, a 
very valuable document, a summary and brief history of all the 
commercial treaties which have become laws between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and other countries. I commend 
the reading of this report to every Member of the House. The 
substance of the report is that this Government never entered 
into a reciprocity treaty with any foreign country that did not 
work to the disadvantage of our people. 

Many treaties that have been agreed to between the repre- 
sentatives of our Government, the Secretary of State, and 
foreign authorities have been rejected by the Senate end of this 
Congress. We entered into a treaty with Canada in 1854. That 
treaty became effective in 1855 and remained a law for 11 years, 
and was repealed by a Republican Congress in 1866 by the adop- 
tion of protective measures. 

Congress was called together in extra session after the House 
of Representatives had declined to ratify a treaty. Presented 
in the form it was drawn up, it was necessary to submit it to 
both Houses of Congress for ratification—the treaty between this 
Government and Cuba. In 1903 Congress was called together 
in extra session to pass that treaty. After great pressure had 
been brought to bear on Congress by President Roosevelt that 
treaty became a law. I want to show you the effect of that 
treaty. I was a Member of the House of Representatives at the 
time that treaty passed the House. I voted against it. 

The balance of trade between this Government and Cuba for 17 
years from the date of that treaty to the present time shows 
the balance of trade against the United States of $538,210,000. 
Che average balance of trade annually was more than $31,000,000, 
Of course the trade between the two countries has very mate- 
rially increased since that time, as our trade with the whole 
world has increased in volume. 

During the same period of time under our general tariff laws, 
without any special trade relations between this Government 
and Canada, a small foreign nation to the north of us, the bal- 
ance of trade has been in our favor. With Canada the balance 
of trade annually has been in our favor to the extent of $122,- 
000,000, or more than $1,031,865,000 in 17 years. There is eyi- 
dently a difference between a country doing business with the 
people of the United States under a general tariff law and a reci- 
procity treaty, which means free trade on many products, and 
the ordinary transaction of business in the usual manner. 

I repeat, gentlemen, that there is not a treaty of record be- 
tween this country and any other country in the world that has 
not operated to the disadvantage of our people. I can see no 
benefit coming to the people of the United States by trading a 
horse to the people of another nation for a horse. 

The Republican principle of reciprocity is to accept from a 
foreign country such goods as they produce that we do not pro- 
duce, if they will take some of our products under the same 
terms. It has always been a Republican principle to admit free 
of duty, or at the very lowest possible rate of foreign duties, 
articles produced in foreign countries that we do not produce 
here but must have. Coffee and tea are articles of food produced 
in foreign countries and not produced here. It is not a com- 
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Raw rubber is produced in foreign countries and admitted 
free under the Republican law and under existing law. There 
never has been a duty on coffee and tea entering this country, 
except as a war measure during the Civil War. I think I am 
correct in that statement, although there might have been a duty 
in very early days before my recollection. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
coffee in Brazil? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No country imposes an export duty on 
coffee, Brazil produces the bulk of the coffee which comes to 
this country, and the Government of Brazil purchases all the 
coffee produced there and sells it at a profit, and that profit 
goes into the treasury of Brazil. They get around the export 
duty by that sort of method. 

We are talking a great deal about the high cost of living 
in the papers and to the galleries. The administration has 
asked additional laws to enable it to bring down the cost of 
living. Such laws have been passed by Congress. I have re- 
ports and a photograph in my office to the effect that more than 
30 Government ships are lying at anchor, out of operation, at 
Seattle, Wash. Thirty Government ships inactive and a great 
shortage of tonnage all over the world! In Brazil the docks 
and warehouses are filled to overflowing with coffee waiting 
for tonnage to bring that coffee to the United States or to take 
it to some foreign country. If the administration wants to 
bring down the cost of living in one great food product of this 
country, why not send some of those Government ships lying 
at anchor in Seattle to Brazil and bring in a few cargoes of 
coffee, dump them on the market, and reduce the price of 
that commodity? [Applause.] 

I know at my home old Government Java coffee sold 3 
pounds for a dollar some months ago. Now $1.20 for 2 pounds 
for that same coffee. If this administration is really serious 
and wishes to do something to reduce the cost of living, why 
not bring in from Brazil some of this coffee that is begging for 
tonnage? Here is a steamship company at New York, with 
which a Munson is connected, comes in and offers, so I am told 
on good authority, comes and offers the Shipping Board the 
very high price of $190 per ton for 20 ships. But the Govern- 
ment will not sell for that money, although they admit that it 
is a very high price. 5 

This company wants to purchase those ships and put them in 
the South American trade. The administration is the dog in the 
manger, if my information is correct. It will neither put their 
boats in operation between this country and South America or 
let anyone else have the boats to put them in that trade. And 
they talk about wanting additional laws to reduce the high 
cost of living! Why not move in that direction if sincere? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is it not a fact that strikes at Rio de 
Janeiro have been one of the causes for the delay of the ship- 
ment of coffee, and is not that one of the real troubles? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not think so. I do not know of any 
strikes on Government ships operated by the Shipping Board. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. I am talking about strike conditions of the 
longshoremen at the ports of Brazil. Is not that the reason? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; that is not my information. My infor- 
mation is that the warehouses and the docks are loaded to 
overflowing, waiting only for tonnage. The Government of 
Brazil has been compelled to borrow from people in this coun- 
try—the bankers of New York—large sums of money to carry 
that great volume of coffee, because the Government borrows 
the money to pay the coffee producers of Brazil. All coffee 
produced in Brazil, under penalty, must first be offered to the 
Government before sold to any other persons in the world. 
Therefore the Government controls the coffee trade in Brazil. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the repeal of this law because we 
have suffered every time we have entered into reciprocity 
treaties with any people of the world, and every time we have 
placed upon our statute books a low rate of duty on imports 
the industries of this country and American labor have suffered 
and will continue to do so so long as the great difference in the 
scale of wages prevails between the labor in this country and 
the labor of any other country. American laboring men have 
higher standards of living than any other laboring people under 
God’s sun because of the higher wage scale here in this eoun- 

. I have statistics from Germany and Austria-Hungary 
which show that since the war the wage scale in gold in those 
countries has practically not advanced in an appreciable way. 
Where the wages were from 10 to 13 cents per hour before the 
war they are to-day from 10 to 14 cents per hour in gold. Of 
course, in their depreciated money the wage is higher. The par 
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value of the German mark is 23.8 cents. It is offered to-day in 
the markets of the world for 6 cents in gold and also in Ger- 
many. Of course the man who received a mark per hour or 
half a mark per hour before the war now would receive 2, 
3, or 4 marks because of the depreciated value of their cur- 
rency and because of the depreciated value of money all over 
Europe, and a comparison based upon the mark or the money 
of any other country, depreciated as it.is in Europe, as to the 
rate of wages paid there and here, is of no value except it be 
put in terms of gold. There is to-day a difference between the 
wage scale of the United States and in Europe as great as 
there was before the war. Compare any wage scale in any line 
of business in the United States and you will find that the dif- 
ference is as great to-day between our wage scale in every line 
of industry, as compared with other countries, as it was before 
the war. Every article of production whether manufactured 
or agricultural, in its total cost of production, carries at least 
90 per cent labor cost. Now, how in the name of common sense 
can we have lower prices for the products of this country while 
the high cost of production prevails? It is not practical and 
it is only a demagogue that preaches anything else. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the reciprocity pact with Canada had 
become operative, it would have worked a great hardship on 
the agricultural interests of this country. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Absolutely; a greater hardship upon the 
agricultural interests of the country than upon any other in- 
dustry In the land. Of the 100,000,000 people in this country 
to-day, only 33 per cent live in the rural districts and are 
farmers. We look to them to produce the food articles for all 
the rest of the people; and any law that works a hardship upon 
the farming industry of the country works a hardship upon the 
whole people of the country, because we are dependent upon 
that one-third of our people for our food and our clothing. 
Therefore, I say to you that any law which affects the agri- 
cultural interests of the country should be most carefully con- 
sidered by men in this House upon both sides of the House. 
No man wants to vote fora law, Democrat or Republican, which 
will work to the disadvantage of our people as a whole. We 
' differ in our opinion as to how we should vote on these various 
measures, but I do not accuse any man who differs with me of 
being dishonest in his views. If I am right, then he certainly 
is wrong when he differs with me; and if he is correct in his 
position, I am wrong, and 1 will not vote for any law, no mat- 
ter from what source it comes, unless in my opinion it works 
to the advantage of the masses of the people. Neither do I 
think other honest men will. I believe the repeal of this law 
will remove an obstable of great danger resting in our statute 
books to-day. There is danger of its becoming a law. Certainly 
so, if Canada accepts it at any minute. I am anxious, therefore, 
to repeal the law, and I hope that every man in the House, 
both Democrat and Republican, will vote for the bill. I ask 
that the Clerk read the bill for amendment. 4 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Bo it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canade, and for other 5 
fo! terre 

be levied, 


approved July 26, 1911, is repealed, to take effect on the da 

the passage of this act. On and after such date there sh 

collected, and paid upon the articles enumerated in such act, the growth 
product, or manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, when imported 
therefrom into the United States or any of its possessions (except the 
Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the islands of Guam and 
Tutuila), in lieu of the duties levied, collected, and paid under such 
act, the duties levied. collected, and paid under existing law upon the 
same articles when imported from other countries, 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN], 
in explaining why he would support the proposition to repeal the 
Canadian reciprocity act, said that since the passage of the 
Underwood tariff act in 1918 Democratic theories in this matter 
had been put into Jaw and consequently there was no further use 
for the Canadian reciprocity act to remain on the statute books. 
I wish that one William Howard Taft, somewhere in his travels, 
would take note of the observation of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Every real Republican in 1911, when President Taft, 
by main strength and awkwardness, forced this measure through 
the Congress over the protests of his party knew that it was a 
Democratic tariff proposition, pure and simple. Mr. Taft had 
been elected President by a majorty of more than a million and 
a half votes. z 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I decline to yield. His party had an over- 
whelming majority in both Houses of the Congress and con- 
trolled all of the Northern States. At the beginning of his ad- 


ministration Republicans had every reason to expect and to look 
forward to a long lease of power and Republican supremacy. 

In my opinion, and I do not say it criticizing Mr. Taft’s motives 
or his patriotism in any way, in urging this proposition and 
forcing it through Congress he committed the greatest political 
mistake that was ever made by an occupant of the White House. 
The one cardinal doctrine of Republicanism for which the party 
has ever stood is protection—protection of labor, protection of 
American industries, and protection to the American farmer. We 
had passed in 1909 the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill under his admin- 
istration at a special session of Congress. There was some com- 
plaint from many good Republicans that certain schedules in that 
bill were excessive, yet the country accepted the bill, and its sub- 
sequent operation demonstrated it to be a wise law, a law that 
brought in abundant revenue, that gave ample protection to every 
real American interest. Following this came this astounding 
proposition from a Republican President that the Republican 
farmer, whose support had been the backbone of the Republican 
Party in the States of the great West and Northwest—that the 
Republican Party proposed to put those things which the farmer 
produced upon the free list. Republicans could hardly believe 
that proposition was seriously advanced and would be forced 
through the Congress with all the power of the Federal adminis- 
tration, The Republican Congress refused to carry out the 
President's recommendations, and the Sixty-first Congress closed 
without final action on the proposition. After the adjournment 
of that Congress, the President called into extra session the new 
Congress, which was Democratic. I remember reading in the 
papers just after the new Congress had organized that President 
Taft had called to the White House Mr, Speaker CLARK and 
Senator Stone, of Missouri, and consulted with them as to the 
methods and means of getting the reciprocity act through Con- 
gress. I said at that time to myself, “God help the Republican 
Party,” if its head, if its leader, if its President had gone into 
consultation and caucus with such distinguished partisan Demo- 
crats as the two gentlemen mentioned to devise the means of 
getting through Congress a law diametrically opposed-——— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To every Republican principle. And so 
the law was passed. The Republican Party was defeated. The 
passage of this law started all the troubles that have since 
overtaken the Republican Party and presaged the disasters that 
came in rapid succession. It lost for the President the confi- 
dence of the farmers of the country—the Republican farmers— . 
and he never after that was able to have behind him a united 
party in his administration. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Canadian reciprocity was to the Republican 
Party what the daylight-saving law will be to the Democratic 
Party. Is not that true? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Les. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let us have an answer to that important 
question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is unbelievable, and those who read the 
history of this country in the years to come will absolutely be 
unable to comprehend how it was possible for a great party, a 
party that has been supreme in this country for half a century, 
that had passed great and beneficent laws, whose policies and 
principles were believed in and accepted by an overwhelming 
majority of the American people, could in four short years be 
so utterly discredited and destroyed as to take a third place in 
the popular vote, carrying only two small States. That all 
eame about and was made possible by our then President, 
William Howard Taft, working hand in hand with such Demo- 
crats as the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman permit one little ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did the gentleman vote for Mr. Taft after 
he submitted and approved this so-called miserable, anti- 
Republican bill for reciprocity with Canada? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam sorry to say I did. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Very well—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I voted for him for the reason that he was 
the Republican Party nominee, nominated at a convention of 
the party regularly called. I just stayed in the party ranks 
awaiting the time when an American Republican Congress 
would repeal this act. ; 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman is right. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I am right. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? ‘ 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I decline to yield further as I have a few 
other things I desire to say. 

Mr. WELLING. We accept the gentleman’s apology. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We heard it stated here this 
morning that the minority party, the Democratic Party, was in 
favor of this repeal? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And yet that party had, 
during all the several years which it controlled Congress, 
plenty of time in which to accomplish the repeal, but did not 
do it. And from the day of the Underwood tariff act the Cana- 
dians have been congratulating themselves on having the benefit 
of reciprocity without any of the discomforts, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true. The only reason given why 
they favor its repeal now is that under the Underwood tariff 
act we have practically free trade with Canada. The trouble 
with Mr. Taft—and I have the highest regard for him person- 
ally—is that he was not at the time he advocated this measure a 
Republican. He has never in his life been a real Republican, 
and he is not a Republican to-day [applause], if we can judge 
from his public utterances. stating his views upon great issues 
that come before the country. He is absolutely not in harmony 
and has never been in harmony with the real, old-fashioned 
Republicanism of the country that was advocated by Republican 
leaders like Abraham Lincoln, like James G. Blaine, William 
McKinley, and other illustrious leaders of the party. [Ap- 
plause.] He can not help himself. He is a free trader, as can 
be demonstrated by many of his utterances before his election to 
the Presidency, and naturally he thought that he had accom- 
plished great fame when he forced through the Congress this 
free-trade act over the protest of the great party which made 
him President. 

He is still operating as an assistant or aid of some kind to the 
Democratic Party. The trouble with Mr. Taft is that he has 
unlimited capacity to do the wrong thing at the right time all 
the time, and such has been the case through his entire career. 
He is now acting as a wet nurse for the league of nations 
[laughter], and is advising a few Republican Senators—he ad- 
mits they are few—to not act in harmony with their party in 
the Senate, but to join with the opposition and force upon the 
American people this wn-American instrument known as the 
league of nations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired, . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Taft, I think, is the Fatty Arbuckle of 
American politics. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman's time 
be extended for five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have had all the time I want. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise with a great deal of 
regret to oppose the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. WIr Aus], but I want to ask him some questions if I get 
the time. He says that Taft never was a Republican, never was 
imbued with those great fundamental Republican principles—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do you think he is? 

Mr, KITCHIN. I think he is the best Republican you ever 
had, and that is the reason you gentlemen are against him. He 
is too good and patriotic for you. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That proves absolutely that he is no 
Republican at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman says that he voted for Mr. 
Taft after he had urged and approved the reciprocity act only 
because he was nominated by the party machine. In that cam- 
paign the gentleman had Mr. Wilson to vote for. He was in 
favor of the reciprocity act. He had Mr. Roosevelt, one of the 
Republican candidates, to vote for. He was so strong in favor 
of reciprocity that he advised Taft to submit it to Congress. 
Mr. Taft submitted it to him before he submitted it to Congress. 
Roosevelt approved it. There were three candidates. Mr. Wil- 
son was a candidate for the Democratic Party, Mr. Taft of the 
Republiean Party, and Mr. Roosevelt of the other Republican 
Party. They were all for Canadian reciprocity. Let us see 
about the next election, in 1916. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me ask the gentleman a question 
there. Was the Canadian reciprocity act a Republican or Demo- 


cratic measure, in your opinion? 
Mr. KITCHIN. It was negotiated by a Republican President 
and by a Republican Secretary of State, and the act was ap- 


proved by à Republican President—Mr. Taft. The Republicans 
afterwards, knowing that, nominated Mr. Taft and another 
branch of the Republicans nominated Mr. Roosevelt. There 
were two Republican candidates, and they both approved this 
reciprocity act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do you consider the Canadian reciprocity 
act a Democratic or Republican measure? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I considered it at that time a real patriotic 
American act, indorsed by a Republican President and by the 
Republican candidate thereafter, by the Republican Secretary 
of State, and by the present Republican Speaker, by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH], who is here now in the 
91 WILLIAMS 

r. AMS. Did vou not get the same thing in 
Underwood tariff bill? 7 Š . bay 

Mr. KITCHIN. We got the main things that the Democrats 
wanted. 
ti 7 5 WILLIAMS. And is that a Democratic or a Republican 

Mr. KITCHIN. We got the main things the Democrats 
wanted in the Underwood bill. We voted for reciprocity be- 
cause it was right. That is the reason Mr. Taft and Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Knox and Mr. Gurerr and Mr. LONGWORTH and 
the late Mr. Payne, who was chairman of the committee, fa- 
vored it. They did not say, “It is a Republican bill,” or “it is 
a Democratie bill.” We all said it was right and we got to- 
gether and voted for it. 

Now, the gentleman is mighty sorry that he voted for Mr. 
Taft. It he had not, and had voted at all, he would have 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Wilson, and both believed in 
the reciprocity act. Who did the gentleman vote for in the 
election of 1916, Wilson or Hughes? He voted for Mr. Hughes. 
Mr. Hughes was strong for reciprocity. ~ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Hughes was defeated, too, was he not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. } 

He was strong for it, and you were strong for him. The gen- 
tleman said that, Mr. Taft was a Democrat because he was for 
reciprocity. If so, Mr. Roosevelt was a Democrat, because he 
was for reciprocity, and Mr. Hughes was a Democrat, because he 
was for reciprocity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Watsu, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7779) to 
repeal the act entitled “An act to promote reciprocal trade rela- 
tions with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 26, 1911, and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the same to the House with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the passage of the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Forpney, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 

Mr. FESS, Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Rules Committee, 
I submit a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio submits a privi- 
leged report from the Committec on Rules, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 327. 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the ole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 4438, being a bill 
to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons dis- 
abled in industry or otherwise. 

That there shall be 2 hours and 30 minutes of general debate, cne- 
half to be controlled by those favoring the bill and one-half to be con- 
trolled by those opposing the bill. 5 

That at the conclusion of the general debate the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. 

TOAL see Du together with the amendments, if any, shall be reported 
= 9 tg the previous questions shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and the amendments thereto for final passage without inter- 
yening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrett] desire any time on the rule? 
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Mr, GARRETT. No; but I will reserve five minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the bill which the rule makes in 
order is a bill designed for the rehabilitation of the industrial 
cripple, It is an effort to complete certain legislation that was 
started some time in 1915. 

The movement for vocational education was before the country 
for nt least 15 years before any definite stand was taken, and 
finally it was written in the form of Jaw under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, which provided cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, the Federal Government appropriating a 
dollar that would be met by the States in return, and the law 
requiring that when we reached the maximum the amount of 
$7,000,000 from the Federal Treasury was to be met by $7,000,000 
from the State treasuries. 

That law applied simply to pupils. Then later on that was 
supplemented by the effort to rehabilitate the disabled soldiers, 
and it was thought wise to put that work also under the same 
board that was then in existence under the law of 1917, called the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

That supplemental act, as you know, applies only to soldiers, 
and was purely a Federal function. The States had nothing to 
do with that at all, and in that respect the law differed widely 
from the Smith-Hughes Act. When the bill for the rehabilita- 
tion of wounded soldiers was before the country we were be- 
sleged from many sources to add to it the rehabilitation of the 
industrial cripple. We did not want te do that at that time, 
because the soldier rehabilitation was purely Federal, while the 
industrial cripple would be both Federal and State, and as the 
Smith-Hughes Act acts in cooperation with the State boards, so 
the industrial cripple would have to act in cooperation with the 
State boards, while the soldier bill would not reach the States 
at all. We asked the proponents of such a measure to withhold 
any urgency, because we did not see our way clear to put that 
on the bill, but we promised that at the earliest convenience 
there would be a measure introduced looking toward the rehabili- 


tation of the industrial cripple. That came on, and was intro- 
duced both in the Senate and in the House. The Senate took it 
up and discussed it for four days, and on June 21 it was passed 
in the Senate without a dissenting vote. j 

Our Committee on Education, having joined the Senate com- 
mittee last session in hearings, saw fit not to open hearings at 
this session, but considered the bill and unanimously reported it 
to this House. It has been on the calendar for two or three 
inonths, 

The rule that we have just now had reported makes this bill 
in order for consideration. I do not care to enter upon the dis- 
cussion of the merits of the bill at this time. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Was the rule which has just been reported re- 
ported out by a quorum of the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. FESS. There was no question raised about a quorum. | 
There is always a quorum unless the question is raised. 

Mr. WALSH. I am asking the gentleman if a quorum of the 
committee was present? 

Mr. FESS. That question did not come up. Consequently it 
would stand as a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think the gentleman is correct about 
that. I think any Member of the House is entitled to know, 
when a rule or any other measure is reported here, whether a 
quorum of the committee was present. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman probably is correct in his in- 
sistence of the right of the Fouse to know whether a quorum 
was present in the committee, and I still insist that a quorum 
is present if the question is not raised. I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I think I shall want only two 
or three minutes. Is the gentleman from Ohio yielding to me, or 
am I recognized in my own right? 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is recognized in his own right. 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I think I should say that I 
was unavoidably absent when this rule was reported. I was 
in attendance for a few moments while a hearing upon another 
matter was in progress, and I really understood that nothing 
except that hearing was to be had, and I explained my situa- 
tion to the committee, which excused me, and I left before this 
matter was taken up. Consequently, to be entirely frank with 
the House, I have not given any very great consideration to this 
legislation, even such consideration as members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules in dealing with a rule usually do give. How- 
ever, I have come to the conclusion that, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, whatever my opinion in regard to the legis- 
lation might be after hearing the debate and considering it, I 
do not desire to resist the proposition for its consideration. 


Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 3 

Mr. WELLING. Does the gentleman care to state whether 
any members of the minority side of the Committee on Rules 
were present when the rule was considered? 

1 Mr. GARRETT. I can not state as to that, because I do not 
cnow. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman indorse the proposition 
that the chairman of a committee can call his committee to- 
gether and in the absence of every other member of that com- 
mittee can go to work and perform and direct a report on a bill 
because there was no question of quorum raised? 

Mr. GARRETT. No; I do not, Mr. Speaker. However, let 
me say in regard to this legislation that I am not in position to 
state whether there was a quorum present or not. I was in 
attendance at the Committee on Rules for a very few moments. 
There were a number of members there. I was at that time 
the only minority member. Whether any came in afterwards I 
do not know. But personally I did not count the number of 
persons who were there, and so far as I know there was a 
quorum. I do not know how that is. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire me to yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I desire time. 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this rule, and I 
am opposed to the bill which it proposes to make in order. 

I think the time has arrived in the late weeks of this special 
session when Members on both sides of the aisle should begin to 
give some attention to matters of economy. 

I am opposed to extending further the authority, the privi- 
leges, and the duties of this Federal Vocational Board. 

Now, we all recognize the interest in this subject that has 
been displayed by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess], and I wish to heaven that men of his type and ability 
were upon that board at the present time expending money. 
Their administration of the laws we have passed, I submit, is 
open to severe criticism. Heretofore and probably now their 
expenditure has been and is wasteful, and the manner in which 
they have been attempting to take care of the wounded and 
disabled men who participated in the Great War in the military 
and naval branches of our Government is open to criticism. 

Now, this bill seeks to extend it to men disabled in industrial 
pursuits, including agriculture, trade, commerce, manufucturing, 
mining, transportation, and all the mechanic arts. I submit that 
in the present state of the public finances, with the tremendous 
interest charge that we will be forced to pay in the years to come, 
with the tremendous expenses of government, we ought not to 
extend this Federal vocational rehabilitation to civilians until 
we have demonstrated beyond all question that we can make a 
success of it in administering the law and conferring its benefits 
upon our wounded and disabled soldiers and sailors, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. WALSH. For a question. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is my colleague aware that there has been 
a resolution introduced, which I think is before the Rules Com- 
mittee to-day, calling for an investigation of this particular 
board and the way its labors are performed? 

Mr. WALSH. I did not know that the resolution had been 
taken up for consideration, but some resolution should be con- 
sidered and an investigation ought to be made. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If my colleague believes that an investiga- 
tion ought to be made, does not that raise still further doubts 
as to whether we should confer additional powers upon that 
board before they show their ability to conduct the work already 
in their hands? 

Mr. WALSH. It certainly does follow that if there is com- 
plaint, and if there has been a failure on the part of this board 
and its officials in its activities to confer the benefits upon our 
wounded soldiers and sailors, that certainly we ought not to 
extend the privileges and duties of it to take in civilians. But 
I am opposed, as I said, to extending these privileges to persons 
in civilian life, anyway. After having come out of a great war, 
with thousands of crippled and disabled soldiers upon our hands, ` 
who, I agree, should receive the benefits of legislation to re- 
habilitate them, I do not believe that the Government should fur- 
ther go into this matter of rehabilitation and extend it along 
paternalistic lines. : 

Oh, they will say, the State must match dollar for dollar. If 
the States are willing to match Federal dollars with an equal 
amount of their own dollars, let the States embark upon this 
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matter independently of the Federal Government. Let them try 
out this experiment. But, I say, Members of the House, that 
I believe the time has come to stop appropriating the people's 
money except upon the most urgent need and on the most satis- 
factory showing that the money is required, and I believe we 
should be slow before embarking upon new ventures such as 
this is. Therefore I am opposed to the rule and opposed to 
the measure which it makes in order. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tlemun from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make just a plain state- 
ment in regard to this rule. I did not understand that the rule 
was to be brought on the floor of the House this afternoon. The 
rule was presented to the Rules Committee, or a question re- 
garding the rule. As far as I know, I think there was no rule 
drawn or presented to the committee as it was presented to the 
House. I am going to tell the exact situation. There were four 
Republican members present. I opposed the rule and reserved 
the right to oppose the same on the floor of the House. I, asa 
member of the Rules Committee, will never vote for a rule that 
comes in there that is so important as this one, or on the floor 
of the House, without any consideration whatever. The rule 
was not before the Rules Committee for five minutes. I did not 
make the point that there was no quorum present until after the 
vote was taken, and then I was told it was too late; but as long 
as the question has been asked I want the House to thoroughly 
understand the situation. There were four Republican mem- 
bers present and no Democrats. The statement that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] made was exactly cor- 
rect. I was the acting chairman when the Rules Committee first 
met this morning, and he asked the question if there would be 
any definite vote taken; and at that time I did not expect there 
would be, and I told him we expected merely to have a hearing. 
Now, let us see the situation in which we are. The Rules Com- 
mittee this morning held a two hours’ hearing on a resolution 
presented by Mr. Rocers to investigate the present Federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation Board. From the evidence that was 
put before the committee this morning it is plain that a ma- 
jority of the people feel that that board up to the present time 
has not functioned. Now, consider this as a business proposition. 
When you have a resolution before the committee to investigate 
a board because it is not functioning, then you turn around and 
vote out by a special rule to make n special order of this House 
a bill giving more business for the same board that you doubt 
whether it functions or not. If there is anything businesslike in 
that I want to know it. And that is why I opposed the rule 
and am opposed to the present consideration of this bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman undertake to assert 
that simply because charges are made against a board of this 
character, it raises a presumption that the board is not per- 
forming its duties in a satisfactory way? 

Mr. SNELL. I am not making that charge myself, but it is 
under consideration. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the inference to be drawn from 
the gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the condition that confronts us. Per- 
sonally I am opposed to the legislation, and I certainly am 
opposed to the rule that makes it in order at this time, and I 
want the House to know the exact conditions under which it is 
brought on the floor of the House. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I wish to raise a 
question of order against the matter now under discussion. I 
make the point of order upon the facts that have been developed 
that this rule is not properly before the House. 

I take it for granted that so long as a chairman stands on 
the report of his committee, It will be presumed that a quorum 
of the committee was present when the report was ordered. In 
all legislative bodies, until the question of quorum is raised, 
I agree to the proposition advanced by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess], that the presumption is that a quorum is present. 
Until it was developed by sufficient evidence that a quorum was 
not present in the Committee on Rules when this rule was 
reported, it was perfectly competent and proper for the chair- 
man or acting chairman of the committee to rely upon the pre- 
sumption that this rule had been reported by a quorum of the 
committee. Further I agree to the principle that a chairman 
of a committee is not compellable to answer an inquiry whether 
any given action was taken by a quorum of the committee. 
But now, according to the statement of the gentleman from New 
York who has just taken his seat [Mr. SNELL], this rule was 
not considered by a quorum of the Committee on Rules, of which 
the gentleman is a member. The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Frss] docs not deny, or challenge this statement of fact. Less 
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than 2 quorum in the Committee on Rules, or in any other com- 
mittee for that matter, can not properly and legally order a 
report to this body. It appears in this case that less than a 
quorum did order a report, and as the evidence to that effect is 
unchallenged I submit that this rule is not properly before the 
House. Therefore I make the point of order based upon the 
statements of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, the proposition raised by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS} is a very serious one. 
If after action has been taken, either by a committee ot the 
House or by the House, the point can be raised that no quorum 
was present when the business was transacted in the committee, 
probably it would invalidate nine-tenths of the actions of this 
House or of its committees, 

We have here this condition: It seems that there was not a 
quorum of the committee present when this action was taken. 
There was a member of the committee present who was opposed 
to the action being taken. It was his privilege, as it was the 
privilege of any member of the committee, to have raised the 
point of no quorum ; if he desired to raise that question at all, it 
should not be raised here, it should have been raised there. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what protection the 
House has against three or fonr members of a committee getting 
together and reporting out a measure to the House, particularly 
in the Committee on Rules, bringing it up for consideration, if 
the point of no quorum can not be raised in the House? 

Mr. TOWNER. The question can not always be raised after 
action is taken. It is the duty of members of the committee to 
be present and take part. It is the duty of members of the com- 
mittee to see that no action is taken unless a quorum is present, 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT.” Take the particular case in hand. I have 
just made a statement myself in the House which I do not know 
that the gentleinan fram Iowa heard. 

Mr. TOWNER. I did not. 

Mr. GARRETT. I attended the committee in the beginning of 
the session. I made inquiry as to what business would be 
transacted, and was informed that there would be nothing except 
a hearing this morning upon a resolution. Upon that statement, 
I left the connnittee, explaining to the committee the necessity 
for so doing, on account of an engagement before I knew that 
the meeting was to be held. 

Mr. TOWNER. By whom was the gentleman informed? 

Mr. GARRETT. By the acting chairman of the committee, 
publicly, in the presence of the other members. I did not know 
at the time the rule was called up whether any other meinber 
of the minority had been in attendance, but I have since lea rned 
that there was not. I do not know that the minority would 
have been opposed to the rule. In view of the statement of the 
gentleman from Towa, that it was the duty of members to be 
erties which I agree to, I thought I would make this state- 
ment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, it is necessary for me to make a 
further statement. The committee took a vote on reporting 
this resolution and it was carried. It was suggested that it was 
somewhat delicate to report out a resolution where no member 
of the minority party was present. That was after tele- 
phoning all the members of the minority trying to find them. so 
as to have them present. The gentleman from Tennessee had 
been in. I was asked to see the gentleman from Tennessea 
after the vote was had. I talked with the gentleman from 
Tennessee on the floor of the House and told him I would not 
call it up unless he would assent to it, and he said he would 
offer no objection. — 

Mr. GARRETT. I said I would not resist the rule, so far a$ 
I was concerned. The gentleman’s statement is correct. I did 
not inquire of the gentleman as to whether there was a quorunt 
present and there was nothing said about a quorum at that time. 

Mr. FESS. That question had not come up; the only ques- 
tion that came up was whether the gentleman would oppose it. 
I did what I was requested to do and got the assent of the 
gentleman from Tennessee before I called it up. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio was not 
„ of a quorum discussed in the committee this morn- 
ing 

Mr, FESS. I think the gentleman was asked if he wanted to 
make a point of no quorum. 

Mr. SNELL. And I said I would not make the point, but I 
understood it was not to be brought up to-day. 
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Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman say he understood it was not 
to be brought up to-day? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I was authorized to see Mr. GARRETT, which I 
did, and when he gave his assent I called it up. If he had not 
assented, I would not have called it up. 

Mr. SNELL. I understood the gentleman from Ohio to tell 
the chairman of the committee and myself that it was not to be 
brought up to-day, and the chairman so told me that that was 
what he understood, and no member of the Rules Committee 
thought it would be brought up. 

Mr. FESS. Does the chairman state that he understood so? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I came from the chairman of the committee im- 
mediately on the floor to present it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I think that these matters are 
proper for the consideration of the committee in determining 
whether or not they will or will not adopt the rule. That is all 
before them. The opportunity is afforded them for doing so, but 
I think it would certainly be going very far for the Speaker to 
declare, as a question of order, that action taken by the commit- 
tee in reporting the rule was not valid, by a point made after 
action is taken. The point of order was not made and could 
have been made. The attention of the members of the committee 
was called to it, and they said that they would not. make the 
point of order. 

It occurs to me that it would be going very far to hold such 
action was invalid and that a point of order could afterwards be 
raised against it. I admit that all of these matters that have 
been stated here on the floor of the House are proper for the 
consideration of the House, if Members think that they ought to 
vote down the rule because it was not reported out except under 
these circumstances, and that the committee was not justified 
in doing it, they can now do so, 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know what the majority of the 
House would do about this matter, if it were given the chance. 
I do not know whether there are any precedents that cover such 
a case as this, but under all of the circumstances does the gentle- 
man not think, and does not the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] 
think, without regard to the merits or demerits of the proposi- 
tion, that by unanimous consent the whole matter should be 
recommitted to the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. TOWNER. I would say to the gentleman that is a matter 
that is now before the House. If the House takes the view that 
the gentleman does, and I will not say that it is not justified, the 
House can certainly vote down the rule. 

Mr. CANNON. I wanted if I could to avoid a long discussion 
and perhaps some feeling about the matter, after the statement 
of facts which has been made, and thought perhaps that it 
would better go back to the Committee on Rules by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I quite agree 
with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] that this is an 
important matter, and for that reason I made the point of 
order, But I certainly can not agree with the gentleman that 
it would be sound practice, safe practice to permit the mem- 
bers of a committee confessedly less than a quorum of that 
committee being present, to assemble and report any sort of 
measure to this House, and then to hold as to this report that 
it could not be challenged, even though the members of the 
committee voluntarily stated that the report had been made 
in the absence of a quorum, A practice of that kind would 
certainly admit of great abuse. I call the attention of the 
Speaker to a case that arose in this body when Mr. CLARK was 
Speaker. The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Houston, was 
seeking under the alleged authority of his committee to sub- 
stitute a Senate bill for a House bill. Under the rules it was 
necessary to have the authority of his committee to make this 
motion. The gentleman from Tennessee upon inquiry ad- 
mitted that 2 quorum of his committee was not present at the 
time he was directed to move to take up the Senate bill. Upon 
this admission that a quorum of his committee was not present 
when action was taken, the Speaker [Mr. CLARK] held that the 
gentleman from Tennessee lacked the necessary authority to 
enable him to make the motion for substitution. That case 
precisely parallels this one. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In just a moment. Let me 
give one or two analogies. In most jurisdictions, it is not per- 
mitted to inquire into the proceedings before a grand jury, 
but when it is sufficiently developed in some way what those 
proceedings have been, and they appear to be illegal, then 
advantage can be taken of the same. In this particular case 
I could not make the point of order sooner than I did for 
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the reason that there had been no statement on the part of 
anyone, competent to speak, that a quorum of the committee 
was not present when this rule was reported. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fuss] relied upon the presumption that when 
the question of no quorum is not raised, it is presumed that a 
quorum is present. 

That principle is sound, and so long as the chairman stood on 
that presumption, no Member could raise and sustain the inquiry 
whether there was or was not a quorum of the committee pres- 
ent, when action was taken on the rule. I will go further. 
There is no one in this House who believes more strongly than 
I do, in preserving the rights and dignity of a committee and 
the presumptions in favor of a committee. I admit that if a 
member of a committee is asked whether or not a quorum was 
present_at the time some particular action was taken he ean 
appropriately decline to answer, and can not be made to an- 
swer. This is the rule in the case of a trial jury. The jurors 
are not allowed to be called to impeach their verdict, by giving 
evidence of irregularities in the jury room. That, however, is 
not this case. The lack of a quorum was sufficiently developed 
here by a voluntary and unchallenged statement of a member 
of the committee. As soon as that statement was made the 
point of order was raised that lacking a quorum the members 
present had absolutely no authority to make a report, no more 
authority than any other group of Members in this House to get 
together and make a report. This committee when it acted had 
no more authority in the premises than a casual group of Mem- 
bers not designated as a committee. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman carry out that 
analogy in the case of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union? That committee having much less than 
a quorum often agrees to amendments, as the gentleman knows 
and takes action—it is done frequently in this body—and does 
the gentleman undertake to say that after that action has been 
taken, the bill which that committee has passed can be called 
into question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, no. 

Mr. TILSON. On the question of whether or not there was a 
quorum present. On the gentleman’s argument, if it could be 
shown that no quorum was present at any time in the Committce 
of the Whole the action could be invalidated., 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman is losing sight 
of the distinction which I sought to make, and which I think I 
have made. I agree that a committee can stand upon the pre- 
sumption of legality that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] 
stood upon, and properly so. Indeed I have gone further, and 
asserted the proposition that a member of a committee can not 
be made to develop facts showing that the action of the com- 
mittee was illegal. As the gentleman has asked me a question, 
I think that I will ask a question or two. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will ask this question of the 
gentleman from Ohio, Does the gentleman maintain that when 
a quorum of his committee is not present, the members present 
have the right to make a report of any sort to this House? 

Mr. FESS. I certainly do, and I go further 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Does the gentleman contend 
that orderly action can be taken without a quorum? 

Mr. FESS. I go further 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
gentleman go? 

Mr. FESS. I can not sit in a meeting of the Committee on 
Rules and allow a matter to go out and then come out on the 
floor of the House and break up the work by making a point of 
no quorum in the House, a point which I did not make at the 
time. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I admit that a question of pro- 
priety may be involved. 

Mr. FESS. If a Member could do that, he could break up 
almost everything reported in the last six weeks, because we 
have not had a quorum most of the time. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman is making a 
confession that I do not think e ought to be very proud of, 
namely that his committee has been taking action that it ought 
not to have taken in the absence of a quorum. Mr. Speaker, 
this is not a partisan question. It is a question of the authority 
of this body over a subordinate committee. It has been ad- 
mitted by members of this committee, positively stated by one 
and not denied by others, that the action taken in the com- 
mittee was by a membership short of a quorum. It was there- 
fore illegal action. The question before us is whether this 
House can act on a report that confessedly is not legally, or 
authoritatively, before it. 

That is the whole situation. I have not asked the Com- 
mittee on Rules any questions. I admit the right, as I said 
before, and I repeat the statement, of the gentloman from Olio 
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and of every other member of that committee to decline to an- 
swer any questions as to proceedings in the committee, and 
to stand upon the record, upon the report of the committee, and 
of the presumption that the committee had the authority to 
make the report. I agree to all of that fully. 

Mr. FESS. But if a gentleman refuses to make the point in 
the committee and then comes in here and makes it, then 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But the question before us has 
to do with the rights of this body after the facts as to the 
proceedings in the committee have been developed. Allow me 
to give one more illustration. Suppose it appeared from the 
report of the committee itself, that a quorum was not present 
when this action was taken, what then? Does the gentleman 
contend that under such circumstances, a point of order could 
not be made to the report? 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Does not the same rule obtain in a committee 
that obtains in the House, that unless a point of order of no 
quorum is made that the committee may proceed with its 
deliberations? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The committee could rely upon 
the presuinption that a quorum was present, and proceed with 
its work but that does not relieve us from the necessity of 
acting, when it is fully developed, as it has been in this case, | 
that action was taken in the committee in the absence of a | 
quorum. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. But the gentleman has not answered my | 
question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I yield to my friend from Vir- 
ginia and then later I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa. | 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As to the analogy suggested awhile | 
ago between proceedings in the Connuittee of the Whole House | 
and the proceeding in a standing committee of the House is not 
the distinction this: That every Member of the House is entitled 
to participate in the proceedings of the Committee of the Whole 
and he is not so entitled so far as proceedings in a standing com- | 
mittee of the House is concerned. In other words, a standing 
committee is apart from the membership of the House, and I 
submit that if it ean do the thing that is contended here is 
proper to be done it can sacrifice the right of the entire member- 
ship of the House except those Members that happen to be | 
present at the time when the particular matter was being con- 
sidered by the standing committee. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes that is perfectly true. 1 
now yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. The question I asked the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia was this: Would a different rule obtain in the committee | 
from that which obtains in the Committee of the Whole or in the | 
House that the presumption is always, and the presumption can 
not be afterwards changed or repudiated, that the action so 
taken was when & quorum was present? j 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not assent to that propo- 
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sition. 

Mr. TOWNER. I am asking the gentleman whether or not he 
would take that position. We have time and time again in the 
Committee of the Whole House—yesterday, to-day, every day— | 
when we have any bill under consideration, acted when there | 
was no quorum present, and when, as a matter of fact, the record | 
showed there was no quorum present. k 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, no. A quorum may not 
have been present, but the record does not affirmatively show 
that fact. i 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, yes; when there were votes taken when | 
there was not a quorum present. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The record of the votes taken | 
does not show that there was no quorum present. Many Mem- | 
bers may not have voted at all. The presumption is that enough 
Members were present, in addition to those voting, to make a 
quorum. The mere fact that 40, or 50. or any number less than 
a quorum are recorded as voting, does not show that they were 
the only Members present. It is presumed that enough non- 
voting Members were present to make a quorum. j 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman said there should be no pre- 
sumption—— f 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No I did not say that. I said 
that the gentleman from Ohio could stand upon the presumption 
of regularity as to the report. | 

Mr. TOWNER. The proposition the gentleman now urges is 
thot after a vote has been taken and after action has been re- 
ported to the House or in Committee of the Whole, or in any 
other kind of a committee, that you can then challenge the action 
that was not challenged when it ought to have been challenged | 
before the committee? 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman’s question ts 
very easy to answer. The gentleman confuses the distinction 
between action in a committee, and the rights of Members of this 
House, when it affirmatively appears that a report has been 
made when less than a quorum of the members of a committee 
were present. The gentleman says that I have argued that no 
presumptions should be indulged in. On the contrary I made it 
abundantly clear that every presumption of regularity should be 
allowed. But this is not a question of presumption. The facts 
stated in our presence directly establish illegality. Take thé case 
of a court that is called on to determine whether an act was 
passed with, or without a quorum. The court will not entertain 
testimony to establish whether or not a quorum was present, but 
if the record shows affirmatively that a quorum was not present, 
the court will void the law. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am surprised that the gentle- 
man is maintaining his present contention, in view of the abuses 
that will follow, if his position ig maintained, that in spite of the 
unchallenged statement of the gentleman from New York, this 
rule may still be regarded as having been legally reported. Two 
members of a committee. including the chairman could make 
a report, and even if the two conceded on the floor of the House 
that they and they alone were present when the report was made, 
still if the gentleman’s position is correct, the report must be 
conclusively presumed to have been made by a quorum. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. FESS. Think of the abuses that the gentleman’s ruling 


; would work if he were in the chair. All you need to do to 


prevent any legislation is enough of you to stay out of the com- 


| mittee and prevent a quorum. 


Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. If enough of us to constitute 
a majority of the committee stayed out of the committee room 
we would be a quorum. Surely my friend would not eontend 
that the minority that remained could legally take action re- 
quiring a majority? 

Mr. FESS. And by so doing you forbid all legislation. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Our action would be the action 
of the majority. If enough of us to constitute a majority of the 
committee stayed away, then the minority of the committee, 
of course, could not make a valid report, or take any other action 
that required a majority of the committee to be present to give 
it validity. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman hold that when the committee 
takes a vote and a point of no quorum has not been raised and 


| the vote has been declured by the Chair carried and that re- 


ported to the House that a Member could come in from the 
committee and make the point in the House that in the com- 
mittee there had not been a legal quorum? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is not this situation. A 
member of the committee has stated that a quorum of the 


| committee was not present when this action was taken. That 


statement has not been denied. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will yield in a minute. 

Mr. BEE. Just for a question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BEE. In answer to the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Towner] as to the difference between the committee 


| and the House sitting as Committee of the Whole, it will be 


found in this, as the gentleman from Virginia will admit, that 
the committees are the creation of the House, and the House 


| itself is sovereign. The House has therefore the right to look 


into the doings of that which it created, and the House being 
sovereign you can not go back of its action. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman from. Virginia yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. CARTER. Suppose this ruling, as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], should be carried out. Could 
not then the chairman of the committee alone, when it is carried 
to its last analysis. report a bill out on his own single vote? 

Mr. SAUNDERS ot Virginia. I pointed out that if two mem- 
bers were there, they could report a bill, and it could not be 
attacked in the House, unless one of these members admitted 
that a quorum was not present when the report was made. If 
such a statement or admission was made, the case wouid be like 
the one under consideration. 

Mr, CARTER. Suppose this situation should develop, that 
a vote should be taken by the committee with less than a quorum 
present and the vote declared carried; under the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Ohio, if, after the vote was carried, some member 
of the committee who was present should then make the point of 
no quorum, after the vote had been deelared carried, what situa- 
tion would the committee then be in? 
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Mr SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
Ohio to answer that question. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I wish to say that this vote was taken in a 
hurry. I opposed the whole proposition. I did not intend to 
make this statement at this point, but I think I must. I made 
the point that there was no quorum present, and the gentleman 
- said it was too late, and“ We are going to put it over, anyway.” 
I would not have made those statements, but the gentleman says 
I have made a breach of faith in saying on the floor of the House 
that there was no quorum present. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman from Ohio in 
the face of the facts just stated, still insists that he will “ put 
it over.“ I am surprised that he takes such a stand. There 
is no partisanship in this question of order. I am seeking to 
maintain the rights of the House and secure orderly procedure. 
It surprises me to hear the gentleman from Ohio insist that 
although it now appears in our proceedings that no quorum was 
present at the time action was taken, in his committee, never- 
theless this House is powerless to treat this unauthorized action 
of a minority as illegal, and reject this report on a point of 
order. If a conference committee exceeds its authority, short 
work is made of its report. This action was not in excess of 
power afforded. The minority was without authority ab initio. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with respect to the reference that was 
made to the Committee of the Whole; I wish to say that if it 
appeared that the committee acted in the absence of a quorum 
the question of the legality of its action could be raised. Sup- 
pose that it affirmatively and sufficiently appeared as to some 
action in the Committee of the Whole that a quorum was not 
present, does anyone suppose that the House would be powerless 
to take action when confronted with a situation of that sort? 
Would a report frem the Committee of the Whole, that carried 
on its facethe evidence that it was made by less than a quorum 
be a legal report? And if not a legal report, would it be in 
order? 

Mr. DOWELL. Suppose in the Committee of the Whole we 
have no quorum, and the bill is passed upon, does the gentle- 
man think he can raise that question when it gets into the 
House? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia.. Let me call my friend’s atten- 
tion to this fact: There is a difference between raising a ques- 
tion tending to develop facts, and having it entertained, and rais- 
ing a question of order after the facts have been developed. I 
stated before, and I repeat that statement, that I do not approve 
of the policy of having the members of a committee impeach 
the action of their committee. I do not think, if they were asked 
to make & statement, that they should be compelled to testify. 
I even think that another Member of the House could raise 
a question of order against thus making a statement tending 
to impeach the action of their committee. 

Mr. DOWELL. Just assuming, now, if the gentleman please, 
that in the Committee of the Whole—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Suppose we deal with the case 
before us. 

Mr. DOWELL. Let us have the question on the proposition 
that the gentleman is perfectly familiar with. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am familiar with this situa- 
tion. 

Mr. DOWELL. Suppose in the Committee of the Whole we 
adopt a bill and recommend it to the House without a quorum 
being present, and when everyone knows that in the Committee 
of the Whole there is no quorum. Assuming now that a gen- 
tleman would rise in his seat and raise the question of order 
when the House assembled to consider a bill. that a quorum in 
the Committee of the Whole was not present, does the gentle- 
man state that the Chair’ would sustain such a question of 
order raised at that time? And is not that practically the ques- 
tion you have here now? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is not the question at all. 
I have stated, Mr. Speaker, in this connection time and time 
again, that I think that the Chair ought to hold that the 
members of a committee should not be compelled to impeach 
their own action. But that is not the situation confronting us. 
A like situation to the present one arose in this body during 
the last session, The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Houston, 
sought to make a motion to take up a Senate bill. The ques- 
tion of his authority was raised, and in response to questions, 
he frankly admitted that when his committee acted, a quorum 
was not present. The Speaker thereupon ruled that the action 
of a minority, was not the action of the committee, and that 
the gentleman from Tennessee could not make his motion. 
Now, so far as the gentleman from Ohio is concerned, he was 
asked whether there was or was not a quorum present when 


I leave the gentleman from 


this rule was acted on. I do not think that the gentleman from 
Ohio was required to answer the question, and he did not 
answer it. He stood on his report, and the presumptions of 
validity supporting it. But later the facts were developed by 
another member of the committee. They will appear in our 
proceedings. 

The Rxconn will show that the committee not only did not 
have a quorum when it acted, but that the statement was 
made in the committee that, lacking a quorum the chairman 
was going to“ put it through.” The effort is now being made 
to “ put it through,” although the unchallenged testimony that 
will appear in the Recor shows that there was no legal au- 
thority behind the report. Confronted with that situation, the 
Hime ought to rule that this report is not properly before the 

ouse. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I want to ask the gentleman if in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole a point of no quorum was made and it was 
developed there was no quorum, and that then the committee 
members who were there should go ahead, if the House would 
not have a right to inquire into that? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman makes a very 
pointed illustration. I think that upon the predicated state of 
facts, the House could take action. Suppose a point of no 
quorum is made in Committee of the Whole, and the Chairman 
holds that there is no quorum present? 

Mr. BRIGGS. And a roll call develops. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And the Member wants to 
withdraw his point of order. How often has it been ruled that 
this can not be done, because the Chairman's ruling of record 
shows that no quorum is present? If the point of order was 
allowed to be withdrawn, and a vote was then taken, the RECORD 
would then show that the committee was transacting business 
without a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Suppose the Committee of the Whole House 
had reported a bill, and after some debate some one would rise 
and say that when the Committee of the Whole House adopted 
the bill a quorum of the Committee of the Whole House was not 
present; would that invalidate it? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I would not entertain those 
statements, if objection was made. I would not hear parties 
participating in action to inmpeach their action. That is a sound 
principle, but that is not the present situation. 

The SPEAKER. What is the distinction? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The distinction here is that 
a lack of quorum has been developed by the unchallenged state- 
ments of a member of the committee. These statements are 
before the Speaker, they will be reported as a part of these 
proceedings. They are admitted to be true. No issue of fact 
is presented. The facts are in substance, agreed. 

The SPEAKER. Suppose the Committee of the Whole House 
should admit it and put it on record. Would not that be the 
same thing? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The difference in that respect 
would be a difference in the character of the committee. You 
should draw the distinction, I think, between the Committee of 
the Whole House and these smaller committees, which stand 
on a different foundation. The facts are before the House, and 
before the Speaker. The gentleman has said that he was 
going “to put it over.“ Are the rules of the House and the 
just authority of this House to be disregarded in this fashion? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether or 
not you will hold a point of order against the point of order, 
but the point of order of the gentleman from Virginia comes 
too late, after a discussion of some length before the point was 
raised. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Would it be in order, while the point of order 
is pending, to move to recommit the rule to the Committee on 
Rules? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, may I reply to 
the point of order submitted by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD]? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I want to proceed for a 
moment only. I shall not take much time, but I shall try to 
add something. 

If in the Committee on Rules a bill was recommended to be 
reported back to the House without a quorum, say only half 
a dozen present, and then after it had been approved in the 
Committee of the Whole and reported to the House, some 
gentleman should stand up and subsequently say that there 
was not a quorum in the Committee of the Whole, there 
is no Member here who would say that that made any differ- 
ence as to the conclusiveness of the proceedings on the bill, 
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That is the situation here. Members of the committee have 
stated that there was not a quorum. If that same statement 
had been made after the Committee of the Whole had acted 
upon the bill, nobody would have thought it material. If 
everyone who was present in the Committee of the Whole had 
said there was no quorum, it would have made no difference. 

Now, this rule is elementary. If the point of no quorum is not 
made and entered of record at the time, it can not be considered 
afterwards. That is the rule with reference to the House 
proceedings. It is the rule everywhere—in court proceedings, 
in legislative bodies, and in committees. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will ask the gentleman from Iowa if it 
is not a fact that a member of the Committee on Rules stood 
here on the floor and stated that the point of no quorum was 
made, and the chairman of the committee said we were going 
to“ put it over, anyway“? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. That was not stated in that way, 
and if it had it would be immaterial. Such matters must be 
determined by the record and not by statements made after- 
wards. ; 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can not yield now. It simply shows 
what we are getting into—the illogical position that would be 
reached if this point of order was sustained. It would become 
a question of dispute among Members instead of a determina- 
tion by rules. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
facts are all admitted. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; they are not admitted. There is 
a dispute here now. Some gentleman now states that a point 
of no quorum was rafsed in the committee. That is disputed. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I made the plain, absolute statement that after 
the yote was taken I made the point of order that there was no 
quorum, and they told me it was too late. 

Mr. FESS. That statement was not made when I was in the 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. SNELL, You said you had got started and were going to 
put it through. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, it is due both the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] and myself that I should make the 
statement that after the resolution was passed by the commit- 
tee I left the Committee on Rules to come down on the floor of 
the House to see the floor leader, who had asked that this rule 
be made in order to make this bill the order to-day and to ask 
the floor leader that we put it over and allow some other bill to 
come on. I found that my delay in reaching the floor had given 
it to the Committee on Ways and Means, which had taken the 
floor, and it was decided we would put this over until 2.30. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. FESS. In just a moment. Then I notified the floor 
leader, who was anxious that the program be not interrupted. 
He has been misunderstood, because I did not present this rule 
to the Committee on Rules until to-day. Having asked the 
Rules Committee to meet yesterday in order to have it con- 
sidered in time for to-day, I was asked by the chairman to put 
it over until to-day. I presented it to the Rules Committee to- 
day, when one member of the Rules Committee felt that he had 
not had time to consider it, and said he was opposed to the 
bill, and while he would not obstruct consideration of it, he 
made it very clear that he was opposed to it and preferred that 
we would not go on with it. But the program of the afternoon 
was completed. I went to the Rules Committee and notified 
the chairman of the situation. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. FESS. I spoke to the chairman of the committee and 
asked him whether I should present the rule, and he asked 
whether I had seen Mr. GARRETT. I told him that I had, and 
that Mr. Garrerr said he would not resist it; that he was not 
sure that he was in favor of the bill, but that he would not 
object to its consideration. Then it was that I came to the 
Speaker and told him that I would call it up. That is the 
situation exactly. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield there? 

- Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman says the program for the after- 
noon was completed when his resolution had not been presented 
to the Rules Committee. Now, what I want to know is, who 
completes the program? 


There is no dispute here. The 


Mr. FESS. That committee had acted upon the resolution, 
which I presented in accordance with the wishes of the floor 
leader, 

Mr. SNELL. You said in the statement in the Rules Com- 
mittee this morning that the program had been completed to 
consider this. I raise the question, Who made the program? 

Mr. FESS. The whole thing is that the gentleman from 
New York is opposed to this bill and is attempting to obstruct 
it now, and I want the ruling of the Chair, and will put the 
House on record whether we are in favor of this bill or not. 
[Applause.] 

Mr, GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I desired to make a suggestion 
to the gentleman from Ohio when I rose, but in view of his last 
statement I hardly know whether it is worth while to make 
the suggestion or not. But I will. In view of the condition 
which has developed here—namely, that there were only four 
members of the Committee on Rules present, which was a fact 
unknown to me at the time the gentleman came to me on the 
floor of the House—I want to make a suggestion. The gentle- 
man has been perfectly fair with me, as I have been, of course, 
with the gentleman, and I do not wish to do anything that 
would. appear to violate in any way the statement which I 
made to the gentleman that I would not resist the adoption of 
the rule; but I think it is fair that I should say that I did not 
know at that time that there was not a quorum present. I be- 
lieve the gentleman did tell me, perhaps, that no other repre- 
sentative of the minority came in, or else he told me that he 
had been unable to find any other member of the minority. I 
believe that was the statement of the gentleman. 

Now, in view of the importance of this matter as a prece- 
dent, I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio: Does he not think 
it would be wise for him to ask unanimous consent that it be 
recommitted to the Committee on Rules? : 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my friend that I can not ask that 
at this stage. In order to maintain the integrity of the rules, 
I want the Speaker to rule on this point of order. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas and Mr. BLANTON rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Cominit- 
tee on Education I ask for recognition for a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
desired recognition earlier, and the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] after the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] has concluded. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I speak only by way 
of a suggestion that has occurred to me, which may be worth 
something or not. ‘The analogy between the proceedings of the 
Committee of the Whole House and of a committee of the 
House has been presented, and I see it strikes the mind of the 
Speaker, as it struck me, with much force. I wish to call 
the attention of the Speaker to some differences that actually 
exist. The proceedings of the House and the proceedings of 
the Committee of the Whole are open and are held under 
such conditions, rules, and circumstances as to admit of no 
undue advantage being taken. Every day the House meets 
in regular stated session for its action. It perpetuates itself 
and carries itself on in an open session. On the contrary, 
committees of the House are only called together by action of 
the chairman, either by written notice or by verbal notice of 
the time and place of meeting. I call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that no fraud could be perpetrated upon the 
Committee of the Whole, because all Members of the House have 
notice and may be here. On the other hand, a minority of a 
committee of the House might act designedly, having only the 
members of that committee present who were favorable to the 
reporting of a bill. Let me not be understood as raising any 
question of that kind as an actual fact. I am only talking 
about the possibilities. If it were admitted that less than a 
quorum, when that fact was disclosed, could report and put 
through a bill, and especially if it were admitted that you 
could not inquire into the proceedings of a committee to show 
that there was no quorum present, then any kind of combina- 
tion might be made between the chairman of a committee and 
any minority members of that committee to report any bill 
that was before them to the House. In other words, it occurs 
to me that what has been stated by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] as being the rule, that you could not 
raise the question of a quorum with reference to the proceed- 
ings of a Committee of the Whole House—and I do not think 
you can—does not apply to the smaller committees established 
for the preliminary work of the House. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that any member of a committee of this House, if 
a bill has been reported in the absence of a quorum, has an 
absolute right to raise the question of no quorum in that 
committee and have it gone into. 
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Mr. BLACK. That may be the only way in which it could 
be done. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. That might be the only way in which 
he could protect the House against the unauthorized action 
of a minority of the committee, and I believe that whenever 
the question is raised this House has the right to inquire of 
every member of the committee, was there a quorum present 
when the bill was reported, and every member of the committee 
must say. I think that is necessary for the protection, not of 
minorities, but of majorities against the unauthorized action of 
a minority, and that it is absolutely necessary for the House 
to have the right to inquire into the proceedings before a com- 
mittee when the question of no quorum in the committee is 
raised in the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. According te the contention of the gentle- 
men on the committee, would it not be possible for the chairman 
of a committee to act alone, with no other member present, 
and although every other member of the committee might come 
on the floor of the House and say he was not present at that 
meeting of the conimittee, would not such a ruling prevent the 
question being raised? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. It would certainly be possible for the 
chairman and two or three members of a committee to get to- 
gether and act upon a bili, and then say that the question of a 
quorum could not be raised. In this way a bill might be re- 
ported to this House, not by the committee to which it was re- 
ported, but by one or two members of that committee, even 
though the committee was nearly unanimous against it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair promised to recognize the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. £ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I take it that if this rule had 
been adopted after debate, without the question of a quorum 
being raised, the question then would have been settled and 
could not be raised subsequently; but I also take it that there 
is a time for the membership of the House to raise the question 
of a quorum or no quorum in a committee with respect to the 
favorably reporting of any measure. Now, I am just as heartily 
in favor of this bill as any man in this House. I have sup- 
ported it since it was first introduced and since hearings be- 
gan on it, and I expect to vote for it when it comes up in the 
House, and ordinarily I would support the chairman of my 
committee on any reasonable proposition; but I do not expect 
to vote for any rule or for any measure that attempts to disre- 
gard the full rights of the membership of the House. I do 
think that in the interest of orderly procedure and in conform- 
ity with the rules, safeguarding at all times the rights of the 
House membership, that when the question has been raised 
that there was no quorum in the Rules Committee when this 
resolution was favorably reported, and when that question has 
been opportunely raised at the proper time when the matter was 
first presented to the House for action, and when it has been 
asserted by a member of the Rules Committee and by its ex- 
chairman [Mr. Gannzrr that there were only four members 
present at the time the rule was favorably reported, I take it 
that where that assertion is undenied on the floor of the House, 
this House should not consider the rule in the face of that fact. 
Although I expect to vote for the bill when it is properly before 
the House, I am opposed to the House taking any matter up at 
all until it is properly shown that a quorum has sent it here. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I wish first to 
reply to the point of order made by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, to the effect that the point of order raised by me came too 
late. The gentleman from Alabama was doubtless thinking of 
the situation in the House when a section, or a paragraph of a 
bill is read. If a point of order is not made when the reading 
is concluded, and you pass on to discussion, it is then too late 
to raise the question of order. The reason for this rule is that 
when the paragraph is read, the reading discloses whether or 
not the matter so read is in order, and any point of order 
should be then made, but that is not the present situation. This 
question of authority could not be raised until the fact of the 
lack of authority was developed. Neither I, nor any other Mem- 
ber could raise the question while the gentieman from Ohio was 
speaking, for the simple reason that he stood on the record 
and on the presumption that a quorum had ordered the report. 
I admit that so long as he relied upon this presumption he could 
not be required to state whether a quorum was present when 
the Committee on Rules acted. But the moment that it was 
developed in the presence of this body by the positive state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York that a quorum was not 
present in the committee when this rule was reported, the point 


of order was made. I maintain that it was made in due time, 
and was therefore in order. 

Now a word further. The consideration of the bill to which 
this rule relates has never been entered upon. The point of 
order as to the authority of the committee to order a report 
came at the very threshold of the discussion over the rule. I 
admit that if we had entered upon the discussion of the bill, 
and debate was in regular progress, then in the interest of 
orderly procedure no belated question of authority ought to 
be entertained. I admit that. But again I say, that that is not 
this situation. 

In this connection I wish to ask how the question of no 
quorum in the committee could ever be raised in the House, if 
the House can not take cognizance of the facts now in its pos- 
session? Suppose eight members constituted a quorum of a com- 
mittee and at a given meeting only seven members were present, 
six of one party and one of another. The minority member, we 
will suy, raises the question of no quorum, but the Chair arbi- 
trarily holds that he will not entertain it on the ground that 
it is made too late, and a report is ordered by the six members 
over the protest of the single objecting member. The report is 
then made, and is brought into the House by the chairman. On 
its face it is regular and the chairman stands on the presump- 
tion of regularity. But one of his associates frankly admits 
that a quorum was not present. This statement is not chal- 
lenged, but is admitted by the chairman in a word, the facts 
are agreed. Is it possible that under such circumstances the 
Speaker of this body is without authority to hold that the re- 
port was impreperly made and therefore is not properly before 
the House? 

That is no fanciful suggestion. It suggests a situation that 
may arise at any time, a situation that did arise in this body 
under Mr. Speaker CLARK, who held under circumstances similar 
to these that the action of less than a quorum in a committee 
afforded no authority to bring up a bill in the House. If this 
proceeding is sustained, then the committees need not concern 
themselves to maintain quorums, since their action without a 
quorum, even when the lack of a quorum is admitted, can not 
be challenged. In the past many committees have been timid 
about acting without a quorum. Overrule this point of order, 
and the necessity of maintaining a quorum in a committee 
when action is proposed te be taken will be entirely removed. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, just a word. The committee 


of the House, under the rules of the House, is presumed to have 
a quorum present until the point is made that there is no 
quorum present, and then the rule provides that there shall be 
a call. The result is to be reported to the House. If there is 
a quorum present, the roll call shows it, and if there is no 
quorum present, a call of the House is had or the House ad- 
journs, as the case may be. As far as the House itself is con- 
cerned, the Journal of the House decides. You can not go be- 
hind the Journal. I do not know whether the committee in 
this case kept a journal or kept a record. There is nothing in 
the rules of the House that requires it to keep a record. So 
far as I know, when the question of no quorum is raised in com- 
mittee the roll is called, and if no quorum is present no action 
is had. If there was a quorum present, the matter being ques- 
tioned, it seems to me if we are going to require the committee 
to keep a record at all, that the record might be produced and 
would show the presence or absence of a quorum. I do not 
know what the ruling of the Chair may be. I do not recollect 
that this question was ever raised, so far as my recollection 
goes, in the House. We have not entered upon the considera- 
tion of this rule. It is a proposition to enter upon the consid- 
eration, and the House is to determine whether we will or not 
by a yea and nay vote. There should be a rule proposed by a 
majority of the committee, and I think it is sufficiently shown 
here that a majority did not order it. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I think it due myself that I should 
make a short statement. At 10 o'clock this morning I talked 
from my hotel with the clerk of the Committee on Rules, and 
was informed that the meeting of the committee had been 
called for the purpose of hearing certain gentlemen on the 
Rogers resolution, as the resolution was called. In a word, the 
meeting was a committee hearing, as we call meetings where it 
is not intended to take action. I certainly understood that no 


vote would be taken this morning. Because of another engage- ' 


ment, I did not attend. I am therefore one of the guilty 
absentees. 

I will say this also: I try to attend all the meetings of the 
Committee on Rules. Occasionally this is not possible. Ger- 
tainly it is the duty of every member te attend all meetings 
if he can. It is likewise true that gentlemen should stay in 
this Chamber whenever the House is in session, but occasion- 
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ally that is not possible also. I can only apologize for my 
absence from the hearing this morning and promise to do bet- 
ter in the future. [Laughter.] I believe, however, I have 
never missed any important vote in the Committee on Rules 
since I have been a member if I was physically able to attend. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the Chair to the debate in the last Congress which was had 
in the ease to which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saun- 
DERS] referred, and particularly to the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers] at that time. His argu- 
ment then seemed to me to be correct, as it does still seem to be 
correct. I refer, of course, to the argument he made in the 
last Congress. On page 6689 of the Recorp of the last Con- 
gress, in the Reconp of May 17, 1918, I read: 


Mr. Saunpers of Virginia. Certainly. A quorum is always presumed 
to be present if the point is not raised in the body transacting busi- 
ness. ‘ake the case suggested by the gentleman, in which the com- 
mittee begins business with a bbe ut actually loses it 
bill is reported; but no point of no quorum is raised, ought the state- 
ment of a Member in this body to the effect that less than a quorum 
was present when the bill was actually reported, be admitted and 
cause the bill to be stricken from our calendar as having been impro) 
erly reported’ If the question of no quorum can be raised in the 
present instance, as against the record of the committee, then in the 
case suggested it could be raised, if it is a question of fact to be de- 
cided in this body by oral testimony, as against the . to 
conclusiveness in favor of the regularity of the committee’s action, as 
revealed by the records of the committee, 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is precisely my attitude 
to-day. 

Mr. MAPES. After several interruptions the gentleman re- 
peated the same thought, and definitely stated that the minutes 
of the committee should be controlling. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Les. Now, let us have the 
minutes of the committee showing that there was a quorum 
present. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I beg the indulgence of the 
Chair for just one observation. Repeatedly the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Saunprers] has said that the records show 
that there was no quorum present. I beg to take issue with 
the gentleman. The records show exactly the contrary. There 
is no record here before this House, except the report of the 
committee, and that report is presumptively the reports of the 
committee. The proposition here which the gentleman from 
Virginia is arguing is that he has a right to impeach the records 
by the statements of men afterwards who have attended or 
who did not attend the meeting of the committee. Are the 
statements of gentlemen to be received as impeaching the 
action of the committee after the action has been taken? Of 
course, if the matter enters into a question of jurisdiction, 
that is another proposition, but even that question can not be 
shown by the statement of men on the flour of the House. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I would not take 
the floor again, but as I stated heretofore, having raised the 
question of order I presumed that my remarks would be the ones 
last heard, in other words that I would close the debate. As 
soon as I sat down half a dozen gentlemen asked for recognition, 
and most of them submitted remarks. If I had known that these 
gentlemen were going to speak, I would have delayed my con- 
cluding remarks until they had made their speeches. I wish to 
say just a word in respect to the citations from the RECORD 
read by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares]. My con- 
tention at that time was precisely what it is to-day, namely that 
it is inadvisable to entertain statements by members of a com- 
mittee to impeach committee action, that the House ought to 
stand on the record, if there is a record to the contrary, of what 
is proposed to be stated. That is the rule with respect to the ver- 
dict of a civil jury. The courts of my State will not allow the 
verdict to be impeached by putting the members of the jury on 
the witness stand to show illegal, or improper acts on their part, 
but when the illegality is developed then the court is bound to 
take cognizance of it. In the case cited, by the gentleman from 
Michigan, the fact that the chairman of the committee, not only 

did not stand on the record, but admitted that there was no 
quorum present when his committee acted, precluded him from 
making the motion he sought to make, In that case the chair- 
man required authority of his committee to make a motion, but 
in response to a question the chairman, Mr. Houston, stated that 
when action was taken a quorum of his committee was not pres- 
ent, and argued against the propriety of receiving statements of 
this character, but the statement having been made the Speaker 
[Mr. CLARK] held that Mr. Houston had put himself out of court, 
that the meeting at which the authority to empower the chair- 
man, Mr. Houston, to take up a Senate bill was voted was not 
a committee meeting, and that this being so the chairman could 
not bring up the Senate bill under the circumstances. Now that 
is precisely the situation confronting us with respect to this 
report. 


ore a 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. If the rule as suggested by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Towner] should apply, then all the chairman 
would have to do would be to have a meeting all by himself, 
report the bill, and that would be all there would be to it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; that would be an in- 
evitable consequence of such a ruling, since no absent Member 
could challenge the record or be heard to impeach the conclusive 
presumption of the report that the same had been authorized by 
a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saun- 
DERS] raises the point of order that the resolution is not in 
order, It is not a question of the propriety of the action of 
the committee. It is simply a plain question of the duty of the 
Chair to decide that it is now out of order. It is well estab- 
lished that a committee can act only with a quorum present, 
and the Chair is disposed to recognize that there is a difference 
between the Committee of the Whole House and the ordinary 
committees of the House. The Chair has served on a great 
many committees and does not recollect a single instance when 
any committee on which he served took action without a 
quorum of the committee being present. On the contrary, his 
recollection is that the committees were always scrupulous to 
see to it-that a quorum was present. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] was the first one 
to raise the point which has been repeated a number of times 
during this discussion, and which certainly is impressive, that 
if you say that a committee can report without a quorum, unless 
the point is raised in the committee, then a chairman can have 
a meeting by himself, can report a bill, and it can not be ques- 
tioned, because there is no one present to raise the point of no 
quorum, and nobody but himself would know whether there was 
a quorum present or not. That might lead, naturally, to great 
abuse, and, of course, of itself it would be a great abuse; but 
that does not determine the validity of the point of order. It 
seems to the Chair that this discussion has illustrated the wis- 
dom of the rule that what takes place in a committee is not to 
be divulged in public. 

The Chair has been shown two precedents on this subject, 
one by Mr. Speaker Reed and one further back. As far as the 
Chair can see, from a cursory reading, the earlier precedent is 
directly in point, that such action by a committee without a 
quorum does not make the report of the committee subject to 
the point of order on the floor of the House after its considera- 
tion has commenced. As Mr. Speaker Reed said, the line must 
be drawn somewhere when irregularities can not be questioned, 
and it seems to the Chair, according to these precedents, that 
after consideration has begun the question of a quorum in the 
committee can not be raised. 

The Chair, therefore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I regard this matter as one 
of very considerable consequence, and without in any way 
quarreling with the decision of the Chair, I am impressed with 
the idea that the proprieties of the occasion should induce the 
House to recommit this matter to the Committee on Rules—not 
in a spirit of opposition, therefore, to the rule itself, but because 
of the situation which developed here. If my appeal to the 
gentleman from Ohio is in vain—— j 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. When the gentleman made the suggestion a 
moment ago that that procedure be taken I was not averse to 
it, except I wanted the ruling of the Speaker, because I thought 
that was extremely important for the procedure of the House. 

And if my friend will yield to me for a minute to make a 
statement—I have not consulted with any members of the 
committee at all—I will be free to state my own convictions on 
the matter. 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman. : 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, there has been developed, I think, 
some unfriendly attitude toward the legislation that has come 
in in an unexpected manner, and it is somewhat embarrass- 
ing to me personally as well as chairman of the Committee on 
Education that has reported this bill. There is very distinc- 
tive opposition to the bill in certain quarters. It has been the 
result of weeks of propaganda. I am somewhat unhappy over 
the possible effect of that propaganda. It does not go to the 
merits of the bill, but simply through dissatisfaction, because 
certain things could not be done which certain people wanted 
done: I hesitate to forfeit the opportunity of voting on the 
measure when it is now before the House. I feel that a great 
many friends of the measure feel just as the gentleman from 
Tennessee feels, although I think he has been frank with me 
that he does not know that he is in favor of the bill, and 1 
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honor him for that frankness, because I know that he always 
takes the position based upon his own judgment, which I have 
always highly respected, and it is not that that I refer to, as the 
gentleman knows. If the Committee on Education could be 
consulted J would consider asking unanimous consent that the 
matter be referred back to the Committee on Rules. I have 
understood that the Committee on Rules will assure me that 
there will be a quorum, and that action will not be deferred for 
lack of a quorum. I do not want to put myself in the attitude, 
however, of Interfering with the progress of the bill when we 
have it now before the House. f 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield, with the permis- 
sion of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The intimation the gentleman from Ohio 
has just suggested that there will be a quorum of the Com- 
mittee on Rules to consider this rule indicates speedy action 
upon this legislation. 

Mr. FESS. My opinion is that we will have to delay it for 
some time now, because of the crowded program for to-morrow 
and the next day and probably next week that would forfeit 
speedy action upon it if it goes back to the Committee on Rules 
now. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
does the gentleman wish to proceed further? 

Mr. FESS. Not now. 

Mr. GARRETT. Several gentlemen have come in, perhaps, 
during this discussion who have not heard all the facts. A 
peculiar state of facts developed in connection with this propo- 
sition. I myself was advised of the meeting of the Committee 
on Rules when I reached my office about 10.30 this morning. 
I immediately went from my office to the committee. When I 
entered the committee reom a public hearing was in progress, 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] was ad- 
dressing the committee upon an investigating resolution. I 
first privately inquired of the acting chairman whether there 
would be a yote upon any proposition, and he informed me, as 
he stated upon the floor of the House, that the meeting was for 
the purpose of hearing the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
others upon 9 resolution proposing an investigation. I there- 
upon interrupted the gentleman from Massachusetts, explaining 
that I had an engagement, apologized to him, stated publicly to 
the committee that I had an engagement, and I understood that 
nothing in the way of business was to come up, so I would ask 
to be excused, and was excused. Now, it developed that subse- 
quently business did come up. I am not complaining of that. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] came to me after the 
House had conyened and explained the situation, and said that 
the matter was not to be called up if I were disposed to make 
any point against it. Nothing was said about whether a quorum 
was present and I did not know anything to that effect. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. For a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, for a suggestion. I have been busy 
with other matters and have not been in the House during the 
discussion this afternoon. This occurs to me: No one, I assume, 
has any objection to the consideration of this bill. There is 
claimed to be a question as to the regularity of the proceed- 
ings relative to the rule. That being the case, has anyone any 
objection to proceeding with the consideration of the measure 
without regard to the rule? The measure can be considered by 
unanimous consent of the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I will state to the gentleman that I object to 
the consideration of the bill, with a rule or without it. 

Mr. MONDELL. That being the case, of course, settles the 
matter, I had hoped there would be no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 
What is the objection to proceeding with the consideration of 
the bill under the rule? That has been ascertained to be regu- 
lar and conformable to established procedure. What is the 
objection to proceeding with it? 

Mr. MONDELL. I certainly have no objection to proceeding 
under the rule. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It has been decided that the 
point of order that it was reported without a quorum is not 
well taken. That has been held and determined. 

Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is the Chair has held 
that the report of the Committee on Rules is regular, 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is what I say. It has 
been held to be in conformity with the regular proceedings, so 
why not proceed? 
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Mr. MONDELL. I should like to proceed rather than discuss 
other matters. I am anxious to have the bill considered. 

Mr. GARRETT. Has the gentleman concluded the statement 
he was about to make? Is he going to ask unanimous consent? 
Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the matter to the Committee 
on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it is in order to 
recommit; that is the Chair’s impression at first blush. The 
Chair's recollection is that he made that motion himself once, 
and it was held it was not in order. 

Mr. GARRETT. My recollection is that the Chair is correct 
about that, namely, that it is not in order to recommit to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. FESS. I move the previous question on the adoption of 
the rule, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. ; 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point that there is no quorum 
present, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. That does not apply against a motion to 
adjourn. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote 
on agreeing to the rule. p 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to adjourn, 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 1, noes 95. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the rule. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 51, noes 52. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 


Mr. FESS. I demand tellers, Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. ł 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of no quorum. The Chair thinks no quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absent Members. Those in favor of agreeing to the 
rule will, as their names are called, vote “yea,” and those 
opposed will yote “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 134, nays 115, 
answered “ present“ 7, not voting 173, as follows: 


YEAS—134. 
Alexander Evans, Mont. Kreider Rose 
Almon Fess Lampert Rouse 
Anderson Freeman Layton Rubey 
Andrews, Nebr. French Lea, Calif. Sanders, Ind, 
Ashbrook Garland Linthicum Schall 
Ayres Glynn nergan Sinclair 
Baer Graham, III AA Sinnott 
Bankhead Green, Iowa MeFadden Smith, Idaho 
Barbour Hadley McKeown Stedman 
Benham Hardy, Colo McLaughlin, Mich. Stiness. 
Boies Haskell Madden trong, Pa. 
Brinson Haugen Mapes Summers, Wash, 
Brooks, III. Hawley Mays weet 
Browne Hayden Michener Temple 
Browning Hays Miller Thompson 
Burroughs Hernandez Monahan, Wis. ‘Tilson 
Butler Hickey Mondel Timberlake 
Campbell, Kans. Hicks Moore, Ohio Towner 
Caraway Hil organ Vestal 
Carss Hoch Morin oigt 
Christopherson Huddleston Nelson, Wis Volstead 
Cooper Hudspeth Newton, Minn Walters 
Crago Johnson, Ky. Newton, Mo. Wason ` 
Curry, Calif, Johnson, S. Dak. Nolan Watson, Pa, 
Dallinger Johnson, Wash. Ogden Webster 
Darrow Juul Parrish Wheeler 
Davis, Minn. Kearns Radcliffe White, Kans, 
Denison Keller Raker White, Me. 
Dickinson, Iowa Kelly, Pa. Ramseyer Williams 
Dowell Kendall Randall, Calif. Yates 
Dunbar ~ Kiess Reed, W. Va. Young, N. Dak, 
Edmonds King Rhodes Zihiman 
Elliott Kinkaid Ricketts 
Elston Kraus Riddick 

NAYS—115. 
Bee Caldwell Cramton Flood 
Benson eres Pa, Crisp Focht 
Black Candler Cullen Gard 
Bland, Mo, Cannon Dale Garner 
Bland, Va. Cantrill Davis, Tenn. Garrett 
Blanton Carew Dickinson, Mo. Good 
Booher Carter Dominick Greene, Mass, 
Box Clark, Fla. Drane Griest 
Briggs Clark, Mo. Evans, Nebr. Hardy, Tex 
Buchanan Cleary Evans, Ney. arrison 
Byrnes, 8. C. Coady Ferris astings 
Byrns, Tenn. Connally Fisher Heflin 
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Hersman McDuffie Rainey, J. W. Tillman 
Holland McLane Rayburn ‘Tineher 
Howard MacGregor Reber ‘Treadway 
Hulings Mansficild Riordan i Vinson 
Hull, Tenn. Martin Robinson, N. C. Walsh 
Humphreys Minahan, N. J. Rogers. Watkins 
Husted Moore, Va. Rowjue Watson, Va. 
Igae. Nelson, Mo. Saunders, Va. Weaver 
Jacoway O'Connell Sears Welling 
Johnson, Miss. Oldfield Smith, Mich. Wheley: 
Jones, Pa. Oliver Smithwick 
Jones, Tex. Overstreet Snell „La. 
Kincheloe Padgett Steagall Wilson, Pa. 
Lanham Par Stevenson Woods, Va. 
Lankford Pell Zumners. Tex. Woodyard 
ro Pow Taylor, Colo. Young, Tex. 
Lotkin Quin Thomas 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—T7. i 
Bacharach Graham, Pa. Longworth Neely 
Pields. Knutson. Major 
NOT VOTING—175. 
Ackerman Fitzgurald Mearthur Rowe 
Andrews, Md. ‘ordney McClintic Rucker 
Anthony oster MeCulloch Sabath 
AS Frear MeGlennon Sanders, La. 
Babka Fuller, III. McKenzie Sanders, N. Y. 
Barkley 8 MeKin: Sanford 
Gallahger 2 Scott 
Bell Gallivan McLaughlin, Nebr, Scully 
Gandy MePherson Sells 
Bland, Ind nly MaeCrate Sherwood 
Bowers Godwin, N. C. Shreve 
ra joldfogie er. 
Goodall Mann Sims. 
Brooks, Pa Goodwin, Ark n Sisson 
ru à koontz Mead Slemp 
Burdick U Merritt | 
Burke Greene, Vt. Montague Smith, In 
sey Gri Moon 4 
‘4 Hamill Mooney 
Hamilton Moore, Pa Steele 
Cole Hersey Moores, Ind Steenerson 
Collier H ott ns, Miss. 
Cop! Hull, lowa Mudd Stephens, Ohio 
Costello Hutch u ng, Kans. 
Ireland Niebolls, S. C. Sullivan 
Currie, Mich James: Nichols, Mich, Swope 
wey Jefferis: O'Connor Tayſor, Ark 
psey Johnston, N. ¥. Olney Taylor, Tenn 
Dent Kahn Osborne Linkham 
Kelley, Mich. Pai, Upshaw 
Kennedy, Iowa. Parker Vaile 
Dooling Kennedy, R. I. Peters Vare 
Kettner Phelan Venable 
Doughten Kitehin Piatt Ward 
Dunn Bleczka: Porter Webb. 
Dupré LaGuardia rnell Wilson, 1) 
Dyer Rainey, H. T. Wi 
Hagan. Larsen Winslow 
Engle Lee, Ga. Wis Wise 
Echols Lehibach Reavis Wood, Ind. 
Ellsworth Lesher . L. Wright 
merson Little Robston, Ky, 
80 uce Rodenberg 
reld McAndrews Rowan 


So the resolution embodying the rule was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until furtħer notice: 
Mr. KNuTson with Mr. BELL. 
Mr. Bowers with Mr.. NEENY.. 
Mr. McArrHur with Mr. Stsson. 
Mr. MCPHERSON with Mr. MAJOR. 
Mr. SHREVE with Mr. MCANDREWS. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr. BRAND. 
Mr. Hutz of Iowa with Mr. FIELDS. 
Mr. Kann with Mr. DENT. 
Mr. JAmes: with Mr. ASWELL. $ 
Mr. MacEee with Mr. Goopwrn of Arkansas, 
Mr. Porter with Mr. Ganty. 
Mr. Maxx with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 
Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. Donovan. 
Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. KITCHIN. 
Mr. Kieczka with Mr. KETTNER. 
Mr. Anprews of Maryland with Mr. Wisp. 
Mr. PURNELL with Mr. GANDY. 
Mr. Moores of Indiana with Mr. DEWALT. 
Mr. Mupp with Mr. Davey. 
Mr. Crowruer with Mr. Sante of New York, 
Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. WNco. 
Mr. BLAND of Indiana with Mr. Wess. 
Mr. Foster with Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. 
Mr. Surrn ef Illinois with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 
Mr. Murray with Mr. COLLIER. 
Mr. Nichots of Michigan with Mr. CASEY. 
~ Mr, StepHens. of Ohio with Mr. PHELAN. 
Mr. Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. Veranre. 
Mr. Osborne with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 
Mr. Paice with Mr. BLACKMON. 
Mr. Trykvamw with Mr. OENEY. 


Mr. Parker with Mr. BARKLEY, 

Mr. Frear with Mr. SABATH. 

Mr. Furrer ef Illinois with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. O'CONNOR: 

Mr. Warp with Mr. Nichorxs of South Carolina. 

Mr. PULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. ROWAN. 

Mr. Reavis: with Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. Reep of New York with Mr. FITZGERALD: 

Mr, Perers with Mr. BABKA. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Ursiaw. 

Mr. Deatrpsey with Mr. SMALI. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. Hatz. 

Mr. CurypsLoom with Mr. Tayror of Arkansas. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr, Sms. 

Mr. Core with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. Correy with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 

Mr. GoopyKoonrz with Mr. MEAD, 

Mr. Dyer with Mr. SHERWOOD. 

Mr. Famrmp with Mr. SCULLY- 

Mr. Greene of Vermont with Mr. MAHER. 

Mr. Hamivron with Mr. MCKINIRY. 

Mr. Hoveutor with Mr. McGrennon. 

Mr. Ronsrox of Kentucky with Mr, EAGLE. 

Mr. McKIntry with Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. Ropensere with Mr. EAGAN. 

Mr. Hutcuinson with Mr. MCCLINTIO; 

Mr, Inxraxp with Mr. LESHER. 

Mr. Ketter of Michigan with Mr. Les of Georgia. 

Mr. WII Sox of IIlinois with Mr. MOONEY. 

Mr. Winstow with Mr. Moon. 

Mr. Woon of Indiana with Mr. Moxragun. 

Mr. Cosrxtro with Mr. STEELE: 

Mr. Rowe with Mr. Dupri. 

Mr. Sanrorp with Mr. DoucHron. 

Mr. Ramsey with Mr. Garrivan. 

Mr. Kennxpy of Iowa with Mr. LARSEN. 

Mr. Prarr with Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina. 

Mr. Scorr with Mr. DOREMUS. 

Mr. Setrs. with Mr. Dooxre. 

Mr. ACKERMAN with Mr. WRIGHT: 

Mr: KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire te withdraw my aftirm- 
ative vote and vote present.“ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Kxursom, and he answered 
Present.“ 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye,” but I am paired 
with the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Hunn, and E therefore 
desire to withdraw my vote and vote “ present.“ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will ealt the gentleman's name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Fmins, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye,” but I am paired 
with the gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. Bowers. I desire to 
withdraw my vote and be recorded as present. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Nrery, and he answered 
“Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Deorkeper will 
open the doers. Under the rule the House automatically resolves 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] in the 
chair. 


FOOD-CONTROL BILL. * 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, F ask unanimous consent that I 
may file a conference report on the bill (II. R. 8624) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel,” 
approved August 10, 1917, up to 12 o'clock to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to print in the Reconp as late as 12 o'clock to-night the 
conference report on the food-control bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a state- 
ment to the House. 

The SPEAKER. That will not be in order now, as the Chair 
thinks. The House, under the rule, automatically resolves itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4488) to provide for in- 
| dustrial vocational rehabilitation, with the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappren] in the chair. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will it be necessary to raise 
the question of the control of the time in the committee before 
we go into committee? ~ 

The SPEAKER. The rule, the Chair understands, provides 
for it. 

Mr. FESS. ‘The rule does not name any particular person in 
control of the time. 

The SPEAKER. Then the House rules provide that one- 
half of the time be controlled by those favoring the bill and one- 
half by those opposed to the bill, The gentleman from mi- 
nois [Mr. MAppEeNn] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 4438, with Mr. Mappen in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 4438, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4488) to provide for the promotion of vocational re- 
habilitation of persoas disabled in industry or otherwise and their re- 
turn to civil employment. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. I object. I have not had time to read the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The Clerk will read 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That in order to Fore for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in indusiry or otherwise and 
who are without sufficient means to provide for their own rehabilitation 
and their return to civil employment, there is hereby spp for 
the use of the States, subject to the provisions of this act, for the 
pores of cooperating with them in the tenance of vocational re- 
habilitation of such disabled persons, and in returning vocation re- 
habilitated persons to civil employment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, the sum of $500,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
the sum of $750,000; for the fiscal 3 ending June 30, 1921, and 
annually thereafter the sum of $1,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted 
to the States in the proportion which their population bears to the 
total population in the United States, not including 

possessions, and the District of Columbia, acco: 


vided for in this section, for the 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the sum of $66,000; for the fiscal year 

ending June 80, 1920, the sum of 5 eR for 284 fiscal year ending 
e sum o „000. 

All moneys expended under the provisions of this act from appropria- 
tions provided by section 1 shall be upon the condition (1) that for 
each dollar of Federal money expended there shall be expended in the 
State under the rig eBoy and control of the State board at least an 


persons except for the special training of such 5 


courses of snara (a) methods of instruction; (e) qualification of 
teachers, supervisors, di y ad ti 
cers or employees; (f) plans for the training of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors; (3) that the State board shall make an annual report to 
the Federal board on or before September 1 of each year on the work done 
in the State and on the receipts and expenditures of money under the 
5 of this act; (4) that no portion of any moneys appropriated 
this act for the benefit of the States shall be applied, directly or in- 
ectly, to the purchase, preservation, erection, or repair of any build- 
ing or buildings or equipment, or for the purchase or rental of any 
lands; (5) that all courses for vocational rehabilitation given under the 
os eed re and control of the State board and all courses for vocational 
rehabilitation maintained shall be available, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Federal board shall prescribe, to any civil employee of the 
United States disabled while in the performance of his duty. 
Sec, 2, That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations 
provided by section 1 any State shall, cpa the legislative authority 
thereof, (1) accept the provisions of this act; (2) empower and direct 
the board designated or created as the State board for vocational educa- 
tion to cooperate in the administration of the provisions of the voca- 
tional education act approved February 23, 1917, to cooperate as herein 
provided with the Federal Board for Vocational Education in the 
administration of the provisions of this act; (3) in those States 
where a State workmen’s compensation board, or other State board, 
department, or agency exists, charged with the administration of the 
State workmen's compensation or liability laws, the legislature shall 
rovide that a plan of cooperation be formulated between such State 
yoard, department, or agency, and the State board charged with the 
administration of this act, such plan to be effective when approved by 
the governor of the State; (4) provide for the supervision and support 
of the course of vocational rehabilitation to be provided by the State 
board in carrying out the provisions of this act; (5) appoint as cus- 
todian for said appropriations its State treasurer, who shall receive 
and provide for the proper custody and disbursement of all money paid 
to the State from said appropriations. In any State the legislature of 
which does not meet in 1919 or 1920, if the governor of that State 
shall accept the provision of this act, such State shall be entitled to the 


benefits of this act until the legislature of such State meets in due 
course and has been in session 60 days. = 

Sec. 3. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall have 
power to cooperate with State boards in carrying out the purposes and 
provisions of this act, and is hereby authorized to make and establish 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary or ap ropriate to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act; to provide for the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons and their return to civil employment 
and to cooperate, for the pore of Carrying out the provisions of this 
act, with such public an pario agencies as it may deem advisable. 
It shall be the duty of said board (1) to examine plans submitted by 

e State boards and approye the same if believed to be feasible and 
ound to be in conformity with the provisions and purposes of this act ; 
(2) to ascertain ann y whether the several States are using or are 
prepared to use the money received by them in accordance with the 
provisions of this act; (3) to certify on or before the 1st day of Janu- 
ary of each year to the Secretary of the Treasury each State which 
has accepted the 8 of this act and complied therewith, together 
with the amount which each State is entitled to receive under the 
provisions of this act; (4) to deduct from the next succeeding allotment 
to any State whenever any portion of the fund annually allotted has 
not been expended for the purpose provided for in this act a sum equal 
to such unexpended portion 55 to withhold the allotment of moneys 
to any State whenever it shall be determined that moneys allotted are 
not being expended for the pu and conditions of this act; (6) to 
require the replacement by withholding subsequent allotments of any 
portion of the gener: bs received by the custodian of any State under this 
act that by any action or pct oe apse is diminished or lost: Provided. 
That if any allotment is withheld from any State, the State board of 
such State may appeal to the Congress of the United States, and if the 
Congress shall not direct such sum to be paid, it shall be covered 


into the 20 
Sec. 4. That the Secre of the Treasury, upon the certification of 
the Federal board as provided in this act, sha pay quarterly to the 
custodian of each State appointed as herein prov ed the moneys to 
which it Is entitled under the provisions of t act. The money so 
received by the custodian for any State shall be paid out on the isi- 
tion of the State board as reimbursement for services already rendered 
or expenditures already incurred and approved by said State board. 
The Federal Board for Vocational Education shall make an annual 
report to the Con on or before December 1, on the administration 
of this act, and shall include in such report the reports made by the 
State boards on the administration of this act by each State and the 
expenditure of the money allotted to each State. 
xc. 5. That there is hereby 195285059 to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education the sum of $200,000 annually for the purpose 
of making studies, investigations, and reports regarding the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons and their placements in suitable or 
ainful occupations, and for the administrative expenses of said board 
ncident to performing the duties imposed by this act, including sala- 
ries of such assistants, experts, clerks, and other employees, the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere as the board may deem necessary, 
actual traveling and other necessary Rs peng incurred by the members 
of the board and by its employees, under its orders, including attend- 
ance at meetings of educational associations and other organizations, 
rent and equipment of offices in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
urchase of books of reference, law books, and periodicals, stationery, 
ypewriters and exchange thereof, miscellaneous supplies, postage on 
foreign mail, 1 1 and binding to be done at the Government Print- 
ing. fice, and all other necessary wre 
xc, 6. That the Federal Board for wea Education is hereby 


expenses of pirates and maintaining courses of yocational rehabilita- 
tion in spec 

persons undergoing 5 A full report of all gifts and donations 
offered and accepted, toget 

respective amounts contributed by each, and all disbursements there- 
from shai! be submitted annually to Congress by said board. 


With committee amendments. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to suggest the ad- 


visability in the main of agreeing as to who shall have charge 
of the time for and in opposition to the bill. The rule provides 
that those in opposition shall haye one hour and fifteen minutes 
and those in favor of the bill shall have one hour and fifteen min- 
utes, and ordinarily some member of the minority would have 
charge of the opposition time. The Chair understands that all 
the members of the commitee are in fayor of this bill. The 
Chair hopes, in order to expedite the consideration of the bill, 
some arrangement will be entered into as to who shall have 
charge of the opposition time, That will relieve the Chair. 

Mr. FESS. The Rules Committee thought it well not to 
name any particular person opposed to the bill or to provide for 
time to be controlled by those opposing, because there is no one 
that I know of in opposition to the bill. The rule therefore 
was left open, and it was thought that the Member whom the 
Chair recognized in opposition to the bill would have control of 
the time on that side. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be quite agreeable to the 
Chair, but the Chair thought it would be more expeditious to 
have it done in the other way. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, after I make a preliminary state- 
ment, then the Chair may recognize whomsoeyer he desires in 
opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. In view of the fact that the gentleman from 
Ohio could not be recognized for more than an hour, if no one 
opposing the bill claims the right to be recognized, I ask unani- 
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Mr. BEE. Yes. 


from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and the ether half by the gentleman from Mr. FESS. Education is not simply a matter of reading and 


Florida [Mr. Sears]. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, T am opposed to the bill. á 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio will p 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. It 
is not intended, is it, that the gentleman from Ohio is to occupy 
an hour, but that the Chair will recognize Members pro and con, 
five minutes at a time? 

The CHAIRMAN, No; this is general debate. The gentle- 
man from Ohio has one hour and a quarter at his disposal, and 
the gentleman in control ef the opposition will have an hour and 
m quarter. 

Mr. RAKER. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. WALSH, It is not very satisfactory, but it is provided 
in the rule. 

Mr. FESS. Gentlemen of the committee, this legislation is 
designed to complete a program of legislation that has had 
seme recognition in this body for the last few years. This 
particular bill, looking toward the reeducation. retraining, or 
rehabilitation of those crippled in industrial pursuits, is not 
purely a Federal proposition, except us it is done in cooperation 
with the various States under er with the approval of the 
Federal Board of Education. 

The value of this sort of work is hardly questioned by those 
who have made a sympathetic study of the problem. We very 
readily took to the rehabilitation of the soldiers. There was 
very little opposition to that. At the same time there are 
more crippled in industry every year, if all injured are in- 
eluded, than there were erippled in the military service. It 
is true that these cripples are not all what yeu would call 
total disabilities. A very careful investigation was made by 
the Federal Government, and the report is to the effect that there 
are 22,500 total disabilities resulting from such injuries every 
year. If we take the total number who suffer both total and 
slight disability it will approach very close to 300,000 per year. 
It is stated that a man's life in activity is something like 20 
years, Se, taking the average of the age of those crippled, it 
would seem that it occurs along between 20 und 30, and if yon 
could have 20 years of activity you will immediately see what 
a loss this total number of disabled people are to the 2 
and what an advantage it would be if the Government 
take that same group and through their rehabilitation put them 
on their feet as self-supporting. In this case it would have 
an economic value as well as an altruistic. 

1 do not think it is necessary for me to enter upon à discus- 
sion of the value of this sort of legislation. That was all 
thrashed out im the rehabilitation legislation of the last Con- 
gress, The only questian here is whether it is worth while 
for the Government to appropriate, out of the Federat Treasury, 
a certain fund to be administered in cooperation with the 
various States for this work. Personally I am eonvinced that 
it is a very useful function. I recognize the viewpoint of these 


opposing it. 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Massachusetts. 


Mr. WALSH. Will it disturb the eontinuity of the gentle- 
man’s argument? 
Mr. FESS. Tt will not. 


Mr. WALSH. Did the committee take ito eousideration the 
question of the constitutional right of Congress to appropriate 
money for this purpose? And under what clause of the Con- 

- stitution would you appropriate it? 

Mr. FESS. Our committee did not go over that at all in the 
vonsideration of the measure, the same question having been 
thrashed out back in the eighties, in the discussion of the famous 
Blair educational binn; and then later, in 1917, when we passeu 
the Smith-Hughes Act, the matter was thoroughly thrashed out 
in the committee and also on the floor of the House. So I have 
no doubt whatever as to the constitutional sanction for this 
Tegistation, - 

Mr. BRE. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. f 

Mr. BEE. Is there not a provision in the Constitution of the 
United States for the diffusion of knowledge? And would not 
the diffusion of knowledge cover the Smith-Hughes bill and the 
Blair eduentional bill, as contradistinguished from this bilt, 
which has no constitutional support whatever? I just ask that 
of the gentleman as a student of history. 

Mr. FESS. I am not at all disturbed about the constitution- 
ality of the application of the fund on matters of education. It 
seems te me that is entirely cleared up. 

Mr. BEE. I agree with the gentleman as to matters ef educa- 
tion, absolutely. 

Mr. FESS. I think my friend means that this is questionable 
as to whether it is edneation or not? 


writing. It is not confined to intellectual acumen. Education 
has to do with the training of the body as well as of the mind. 
This is rehabilitation of the human frame that has been injured 
to the point of uselessness in its efforts for service. 

Mr. BEE. In support of the constitutional educational bill, Is 
not the language “diffusion of knowledge” confined to educa- 
tional matters in the accepted sense of the term? 

Mr. FESS. I do not know of anything being said about the 
diffusion of knowledge in the Constitution of the United States, 
as my friend the distinguished judge from Virginia [Mr. War- 
son], well izes. There is a general-welfare clause that 
probably would bring it within the range. 

Mr. DENISON. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENISON. I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio if 
he recognizes at all any difference between the principle or the 
duty of the Federal Government to contribute money or to ap- 


propriate money to rehabilitate soldiers who are disabled in 


the defense of the country, and the rehabilitation of those who 
are injured, perhaps by their own carelessness, by accident 


in private industry? 


Mr. FESS. There is a broad difference. In the first placc, 
the disabled soldier is purely a Federal function with which 
the State has nothing to do, while this is not only a Federal 
function but a State function, and the Federal Government 
does not do anything except to contribute to the fund admin- 
istered by the State with the approval of the Federal authority 
that has charge of the fund. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainty. ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. It is u fact that the various educational in- 
stitutions of to-day give credit for various kinds of athletic 
training im the regular course of the institution? 

Mr. FESS. A great many do. 

Mr. BLANTON. In other words, they take into account the 
training of the physical body as well as the mental? 

Mr. FESS. My friend is correct in that statement. Edu- 
eation to-day goes much more largely into the training. of the 
body than in years past. We are coming to recognize that 
value as we did not before. 

Mr. DENISON. Win the gentleman further yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. DENISON. Can the gentleman inform the House as to 
what States have rehabilitation laws? 

Mr. FESS. Thirty-eight States have compensation depart- 
ments, in some of which they may have some form of rebabilita- 
tion. Rehabilitation, as I have said already, appears as a new 
field of compensation, not yet entered upon. However, laws are 
provided in 38 States looking te recompense rather than to 
replacing the injury by training. That has not been carried on 
as largely as, of course, it will be from now en. This isa stimu- 
lation for that purpose. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to the gentlemam from Massachusetts, 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would tike to inquire of the chairman 
of this committee whether this bill was heard by the Committee 
on Education or by the joint Committee on Education and 
Labor. I sent te the committee for the hearings, and was 
given a copy of the hearings on Senate bill 4921, of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. Has there been any hearings. on the bill now 
before us? 

Mr. FESS. This bill is very similar to the bill of the last 
session that was introduced by my colleague on the committee, 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Upon that bill we had full hearings by the 
Senate and House committees. This bill is, with a few minor 
changes, the bill upon which the hearings were had. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The hearings are practienlly on this bill? 

Mr. FESS. The hearings are applicable to this bill. 

Mr. SMYTH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Smith-Hughes bill already 
provides for vocational education? 

Mr. FESS. Applied to pupils im schools. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is the purpose of this bill, or 
one of the purposes, to provide compensation for disabled or 
injured persons? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
enough to go to school? 

Mr. FESS. He wouid be unfortunate, that is all. Would my 
friend from Michigan go to that extent, to vote sufficient money 
to enable the person to edueate himself? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. 


Suppose he did not have money 
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Mr. FESS. I do not know to what limit the charge on the 
Treasury might be if you started on that policy. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is why I made the inquiry. 

Mr. FESS. We are trying to protect the Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. ‘This is, in fact, for a beneficial pur- 
pose as well as a financial purpose. Would it not be well some 
time to include people who were born disabled te give them an 
education and afford relief? 

Mr. FESS. The States are caring for those unfortunate 


people. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The States have compensation laws 
that take care of those injured in industries, too, do they not? 

Mr. FESS. Paying a man who is injured is one thing, and 
training him so that he does not need the pay is another thing. 
That is what we are trying to do here. My friend will imme- 
diately recognize that we could not do anything better, if it is 
within our power, than to take the cripple who is useless, who 
is on the junk heap, with no hope, and by some training put him 
on his feet, make him a self-supporting man, respectable, who 
ean look the world in the face and ask a favor of no man. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I agree with that proposition. 

Mr. FESS. I think I ought to state that there is a miscon- 
ception in the minds of some Members in that many think we 
are giving money to people who are going to train themselves. 
The Federal board does that under the rehabilitation act. We 
do not do that here. All we do is to stimulate the States to 
train, by giving to the States a certain proportion of money, 
if the State will raise the same amount, to be applied to the 
payment of teachers, not to the equipment of a school, but to 
the payment of teachers and the training of teachers to do the 
work, and that is all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the State or the Federal 
board prescribe the training that shall be given? 

Mr. FESS. It must be done upon their approval. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The approval of the Federal board 
or the State board? 

Mr. FESS. Upon the approval of the Federal board. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


y What I wouid like to understand is whether 
or not there will be any provision at all for the disabled man 
who is not able, unless he can live without food and clothes, 
to get this vocational training. 

Mr. FESS. We make no provision at all for the payment of 
money to anyone. 

Mr. LAYTON. That man or woman who is able to maintain 
himself or herself in the meantime can take advantage of the 
yoeational training. 

Mr. FESS. That is one of the inequalities of life that you 
cah not correct by law. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. What important advantage does the gentle- 
man expect to gain through Federal financial contribution over 
what he would get if he left the entire expense to be borne by 
the State? 

Mr. FESS. Our experience in the land-grant college work 
has been that the dollar originally paid, to be matched by the 
State, has been matched many times beyond itself by the States. 
In other words, when we first began it we gave dollar for dollar, 
aud now the States are contributing something like ten dollars to 
the one that the Federal Government contributes. The same 
thing is true of the Smith-Hughes Act. We started out dollar for 
dollar, and I venture to say it will not be 20 years until the 
States will give in their contribution far beyond the amount 
given by the Federal Government, and the same thing ought 
to be done here. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is it the gentleman’s idea that you can en- 
courage the States to enter into this work by a contribution of a 
dollar which eventually comes out of their own pocketbooks, 
anyway? 

Mr. FESS. Precisely so. If the Government will give a dol- 
lar to be matched by another dollar, ultimately the stimulation 
will bring more than the one dollar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The same thing is true of the 
highways. ` 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
man yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The same result is obtained 
swith respect to the improvement of highways. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Surg] just 
remarked that. So far as I know, there is no Federal stimula- 
tion that has not sufficiently stimulated the States to make it 
rant greater than was originally intended when the law was 
enacted. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Let me, if gentlemen please, analyze the bill so that I may 
not consume too much time. The first section of the bill Shows 
the breadth of it. 

It was first thought that it ought to be limited to industry. 
Then it was thought that if rehabilitation of persons in indus- 
try was left, why not extend it, why not let it include the farm, 
commercial work, or what not, so we amended it in the com- 
mittee and said, Rehabilitation of persons disabled in indus- 
trial pursuits, including agriculture, trade, commerce, manu- 
facturing, transportation, and all the mechanic arts.” 
There was some objection to the qualification or the limitation 
where we would not take in persons who were capable finan- 
cially of doing it themselves. That provision is written in the 
law. I know there is considerable objection to that provision, 
although there was a reason for placing it there. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Other than this provision to which 
the gentleman has just referred, who is excluded? I sce it 
covers agriculture and so on. 

Mr. FESS. Our purpose was not to excinde anyone. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is what I wanted to know, 
if it is to include all who are injured? 

Mr. FESS. If the injured person was wealthy 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I understand, but other than that? 

Mr. FESS. He would be, under the law, excluded, but it was 
not meant to exclude any injured persons. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. GARNER. I notice the gentieman has not included stock 
raisers. 

Mr. FESS. Would not that be included under farm, agri- 
culture? 

Mr. GARNER. No; many stock raisers are not farmers. 

Mr. FESS. I think my friend is wrong about it. 

Mr. GARNER. No; there are many stock raisers who are not 
farmers. 

A Meurer. Would it come under the class of agriculture? 

Mr. GARNER. I doubt it. 

Mr. FESS. I think it is included; it was meant to be. 

Mr. LEA of California. I would like to know if the gentleman 
would not consider a professional person to be excluded from the 
benefits of this bill? 

Mr. FESS. I am rather inclined to think that a professional 
man is excluded. 

Mr. LEA of California. Such as a school-teacher? 

Mr. FESS. This is intended to be vocational habilitation. 
There was some discussion about that. If a professional man 
is engaged in any of these industries he would be included. 
We do not make the appropriation, but simply authorize a mini- 
mum of $500,000 and a maximum of $1,000,000 to be reached 
within three years. Then, we make the provision that no 
State shall receive less than $5,000, because if it is less than that 
it will be so spread out it will not amount to anything at all. 
We make a special appropriation, or authorize it, the first year 
for $66,000, the next $46,000, and then thereafter continuously 
every year $34,000 to care for this minimum. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. If my friend will just wait a moment. In order 
to take care of States like Arizona, which would have gotten 
$1,000 on the general estimate under this law if we did not put 
that $5,000 provision in. The Government makes up $4,000. In 
reference to Colorado, the Government would have to make up 
$1,000 or about that. Delaware, the Government would have to 
make up $4,000; Florida, the Government would have to make 
up $1,250; Idaho, $3,500; and so on. This will sum up just 
about $66,000 the first year. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to ask the gentleman what inter- 
pretation the committee gave in lines 7 and $, 1, to the 
words “who are without sufficient means to provide for their 
own rehabilitation.” Now, suppose a man had enough to take 
care of himself and the ordinary living of his family, but not 
enough so that he might go to school. He would not be ex- 
cluded? 

Mr. FESS. That would have to be left to the board to deter- 
mine. There has been a serious and considerable contention 
that that ought to come out, but I have not given my assent to 
taking it out, and the House will have to do as it pleases about 
that on the basis that we do not care to enter upon the reha- 
bilitation of somebody who can easily pay for it themselves. 

Mr. RAKER. I think the question of discretion should be 
used. The intention does not confine it to paupers. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I notice the bill originally carried the ex- 
pression “ industry or otherwise,” and the committee strikes that 
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out and substitutes specifically certain trades, agriculture, and 


~ other branches of employment, 


Was it the intention of the committee that all those who 
_were disabled in industries or otherwise should have the ben- 
efit of this bill? The reason I ask is that only within the last 
day or two there was cled to my attention the case of a con- 
stituent of mine who wanted to know whether he could take 
advantage of the vocational education provided now by the 
Government for the soldiers; that he was a druggist and had 
become paralyzed, and wanted to know if he could not get the 
benefit of an instruction that would fit him for earning a living 
in some capacity in his line. I do not believe that under this 
bill as it is drawn it will be possible for him to do so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It says in specific terms that it allows 
the training of those engaged in trade and commerce. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I do not know as the term of “ trade and com- 
merce” would include a druggist. 

Mr. FESS. ‘Trade, industry, or otherwise is the storm center 
around which the whole discussion on this bill has raged. It 
was thought it would be much better to specify, and that is 
why the limitation was placed there. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I favor the provisions of this measure, and T 
think the limitation placed on there ought to apply to those 
who need it and to whom the Government should really try to 
give the benefits of the act. 

Mr. FESS. Let me state that 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Let me state to the committee that I am con- 
suming more time than I should, because I want to yield to my 
colleagues; and if the committee members will just excuse me 
a minute until I state what the bill is, then I will yield. 

Mr. HICKS. Just one moment about this question here. Is 
it not true at the present time that the definition of the word 
“commerce” covers practically every pursuit in which a man 
is engaged? 

Mr. FESS. I do not know how you would limit it, I confess. 
On page 8 the Members will note what the Federal board will 
require a State to do in order to get the money, and it is spe- 
cifically stated so that there can be no doubt about it, and it is 
not necessary for me to read it. 

Section 2 is one of the sections about which much dispute 
has arisen recently. It provides what the State legislature 
must do in order to be eligible to be a beneficiary of this fund, 
and in line 16, page 4, it reads: 

In those States where a State workmen's compensation board or 
ether State board, department, or agency exists, char with the 
administration of the State workmen’s compensation or liability laws, 
the legislature shall provide that a plan of cooperation shall be formu- 
lated between such State board, department, or agency, and the State 
board charged with the administration of ‘this act, such plan to be 
effective when approved by the governor of the State, 

That is so as to make it operative. There has been a con- 
siderable objection to this bill on the ground that the State 
board interferes with the compensation commission. We spe- 
cificially provide in the bill that States—and there are 38 in 
number which have the compensation commissions—will have 
a cooperative arrangement through the legislature between the 
State board of education and this compensation commission. 
So there can not be any ground for the statement that any 
particular State can not get this fund, such as has been stated 
in letters to Members. I have received such statements myself. 

Mr. BRIGGS. As I understand it, this bill does not in any 
wise interfere with the State industrial accident organizations 
or boards. It is something entirely different and apart from 
that and in addition and supplementary thereto. 

Mr. FESS. Exactly right. Another thing ought always to 
be carried in mind, that the Federal beard is not stepping over 
into the States. The Federal board is contributing a certain 
amount of money to be applied by the States, of course on the 
approval of the Federal board. That is, the State must do it 
in order to meet the requirements that are published. So the 
idea that the Federal board is going out of its way is not per- 
tinent at all, as is also this suggestion that the Federal board 
is not functioning as it ought. There is no objection to this 
bill on the ground that the Federal board has been in the 
slightest degree lax on the soldiers’ disability bill. There the 
Federal board has all that to do, while in this bill it is the State’s 
doing, using the Federal Government’s money on the approval 
of the Federal board. People have not differentiated between 
the two. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it contemplated in this measure that the 
national board in charge of vocational education for the soldiers 
and sailors shall administer this act, or is there to be a different 
board, separate and apart from this present one? 

Mr. FESS. It would be the same board. I do not think Con- 
gress would agree to create more commissions. 


Mr. BRIGGS. It is contemplated that the same privileges 
now accorded to soldiers, sailors, and marines under the present 
vocational bill would be accorded civilians under this bill? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRIGGS. This is more limited in its scope and is only 
to aid and give assistance to the States in arranging this char- 
acter of relief? 

Mr, FESS. The gentleman has characterized it exactly. We 
give under this bill nothing like we give under the bill for dis- 
abled soldiers. i 

I am taking so much time, and as there are members of the 
S aby who want to be heard, I will reserve the bálance of 

e. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has used 30 
minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I will reserve the balance of my 
time, and later on I will endeavor to answer questions. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is familiar with this subject. 
Before he yields up his time may I ask him what is the objec- 
tion to striking out all the limitations in the first section and 
simply saying “ Rehabilitation of any disabled person, disabled 
0 ay lawful business or vocation.” Is not that what we ought 

o do? 

Mr. FESS. I think we ought to leave the discretion some- 
where with somebody, which should be the Federal Board; and 
it would be better, it seems to me, to define in the law precisely 
what we expect to do. I realize that what the gentleman says 
is a subject of interest that has been discussed in the corridors 
of the House Office Building for some time. It has come to me. 
But under the five-minute rule I hope opportunity will be given 
for full discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a motion that 
the committee rise? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules it is provided that the 
time shall be divided. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I do not care to speak if the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], wants to move to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire the floor? 

Mr. WALSH. No. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

y Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do now 

Se. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4488) 
to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of per- 
sons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil 
employment, had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Foster, for one week, on account of important busi- 
nes. 

To. Mr. Scorr (at the request of Mr. Mares), on account of 
illness. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks made in connection 
with the parliamentary questions that were under discussion 
to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
October 10, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication frem the 
Secretary of Labor submitting an estimate of appropriation re- 
quired for expenses incident to the international conference of 
labor, authorized by Senate joint resolution 80 (H. Doc. No. 
260), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
* erally reported from committees, delivered to the Olerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9036) 
to repeal and annul certain parts of the charter and lease 
granted and made to the Washington Market Co. by act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to incorporate the Washington Market 
Co.,” appFoved May 20, 1870, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 364), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, from the Committee on Rules, to 
which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 329) providing for 
the consideration of the conference report on House bill 8624, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 866), which said resolution and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. J 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
resolution (H. Res. 330) providing for the consideration of 
Senate joint resolution 90, a resolution restoring American citi- 
zenship to Frances Scoville-Mumm, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 367), which said 
resolution and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
resolution (H: Res. 331) providing for the consideration of the 
conference report on House bill 6810, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 368), which said 
resolution and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KNUTSON, from the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 90) to readmit Frances ScovilleMumm to the character 
and privileges of a citizen of the United States, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 363), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9727) granting an increase of pension to Josiah 
J. Sikes; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9520) granting a pension to Euphrates Huff; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9781) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam D. Reed; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 9818) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the city of Chester, Hancock County, 
W. Va., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9819) authorizing 
the Winnebago Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin and Nebraska to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MAPES; A bill (H. R. 9820) to create a rent com- 
mission in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. | 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 9821) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved February 28, 1901, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 9822) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to arrange and participate in an 
international conference to consider questions relating to inter- 
national communication; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9823) 
for the repeal of certain legislation connected with the up- 
building of the American merchant marine, and providing for 
the disposition, regulation, or use of the property built or 
acquired by the United States under such acts, and for other 
ee: to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 

eries, 


By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9824) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of 
Revere, in the State of Massachusetts, cannon, helmets, or any 
other form of trophies of the present war; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. ; 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 9825) authorizing 
any land-grant railroad company, or its successors, tò convey 
for public-road purposes, certain parts of its right of way; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. : 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 9826) to validate certain 
declarations of intention to become citizens of the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Resolution (H. Res. 
328) for the appointment of a committee of three to investigate 
the charges of political influence in appointments for commis- 
pona officers of the Army and Navy; to the Committee on 

ules, 8 

By Mr. WHALEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 226) author- 
izing the establishment of a free port at Charleston, S. C.; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIDDICK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 227) for the 
Sri of the Fort Peck Indians; to the Committee on Indian 

‘airs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9827) for the relief of E. H. 
Wolf; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 9828) granting an increase of 
pension to James H. St. Clair; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9829) granting a pension to James D. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 9880) granting a pension 
to Fred R. Rife; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9831) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George Milton Frye; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 9832) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Victor Fousse; to the Committee on 
Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9833) granting a pension to Hugh T. Rob- 
erts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9834) granting a pension to Mary C. Her- 
rington; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9835) granting a pension to Charles An-’ 
derson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9886) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank L. Yost; to the Committee-on Pensions. 

By Mr, HARDY of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 9837) granting 
an increase of pension to Irving Reed; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 9838) granting a pension to Jchn 
Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9839) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hutchison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 9840) for 
the relief of E. V. Dickson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9841) for the 
relief of Nehemiah Purdy; to the Committee on Claims, . 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 9842) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas E. Sutton; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 9843) to carry into effect 
the findings of the Court of Claims in favor of Myron C. Bond, 
Guy M. Claflin, and Edwin A. Wells; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 9844) granting an increase 
of pension to James F. Comley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 9845) granting a pension to Alice 
J. Goeble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 8 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Mr. F. De W. Ar- 
mour, president, Branch No. 1. New York National Association 
of United States Civil Service Employees, Navy Yards and 
Stations, favoring an increase of not less than 40 per cent in 
salaries of all clerical employees of the various naval establish- 
ments; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Snoqualmie Tribe, No. 5, Improved OrGer of 
Red Men, asking Congress to grant to all American Indians full 
1 of American citizenship; to the Committee on Indian 
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Also, petition of Rey. John Field Speel, of Albany,.N. Y., re- 
lating to the withdrawal of the British troops; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of the First Christian Church 
of Ashland, Ohio, favoring full citizenship for all American 
Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, ; 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Petition of Sacramento (Calif.) 
Valley Development Association, in favor of the development and 
equipment of the United States arsenal at Benicia, Calif., as a 
manufacturing arsenal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany House bill 9679, grant- 
ing a pension to Belle Thompson Alter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition of sundry ex soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, urging Congress to grant an additional bonus to hon- 

-orably discharged ex-service men; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition of United States Naval 
Training Station, Great Lakes, III., favoring legislation to in- 
erease pay of United States civil-service employees at the 
navy yards and stations; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lawton Camp, No. 2, United Spanish War 
Veterans, to incorporate in bill to appropriate public moneys 
for the purpose of giving a bonus of 830 per month to each 
soldier, etc., of the World War, a like provision for the sol- 
diers, etc., of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of American citizens of 
Lithuanian origin, appealing to the President of the United 
States and the United States Congress to give moral support to 
the Lithuanian people in their struggle against the Bolsheviki 
and Polish militarism by recognizing the Lithuanian Republic as 
an independent State; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, of 
Detroit, Mich., protesting against the passage of the so-called 
Cummins bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RAMSBYER: Petition of Lawton Camp, No. 2, United 
Spanish War Veterans, asking that all soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who served their country during the War with Spain 
and the Philippine insurrection be given a bonus of $30; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Resolution adopted on 
October 6, 1919, at a regular monthly meeting of Perkiomen 
Post, No. 184, of the American Legion, East Greenville, Pa., in- 
dorsing and approving the action and purpose of the congres- 
sional investigating committee to place responsibility for un- 
necessary wrongs inflicted against officers and soldiers of the 
American Expeditionary Forees; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, siatement presented by Joseph Mather, clerk of the 
Middletown monthly meeting of Friends, at Langhorne, Pa., 
and signed by Arthur Edwin Bye, Wilhelmina B. Ivins, and 
Marion H. Longshore, protesting against Senate bills 2691 and 
2715, providing for compulsory military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WHITH of Maine: Petition of the Yarmouth Board 
of Trade, favoring the passage of House bill 6814 with amend- 
ments so as to make the duty on potato starch and potato flour 
3 cents per pound; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. YATES: Petitions of W. F. Hall Printing Co., 
Chicago; Noll Hauworth Co., Quincy; Variety Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago; Illinois Tool Works, 154 East Erie Street, Chi- 
cago; American Building Foundry Co., Chicago; Morden Frog 
& Crossing Works, Chicago; Morman Manufacturing Co., 
Quincy; American Distilling Co., Pekin; Wilson Provision Co., 
Pekin; John A, Gauger & Co., Chicago; and George D, Roper, 
Rockford, all of the State of Illinois, protesting against the 
closed shop; to the Committee on Labor. 


SENATE. 
Fray, October 10, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, justice and judgment are the habitation of Thy 
throne, and Thou hast ealled us to be coworkers together with 
Thee to establish the great principles upon which Thy kingdom 
rests in the earth. We pray Thee to help us to be willing and 
glad servants of Thine, to perform the dnties that are upon us 
as in Thy sight, and to receive at the close of cach day of our 
labor the consciousness that we have wrought in harmony with 
the will of God. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
Was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roul, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Hale Moses Smith, Ariz. 
Ball Harris Myers Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Harrison Nelson Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Henderson New Smoot 
Calder Hitchcock Newberry Spencer 
Capper Kellogg Norris Stanley 
Chamberlain Kendrick Overman Sutherland 
Culberson eyes Page Thomas 
Curtis King Phelan ‘Townsend 
Dial Kirby Pittman ‘Trammell 
Elkins Knox Poindexter Underwood 
Fernald La Folleite Pomerene Wadsworth 
Fletcher Lenroot R Walsh, Mass. 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Gay MeCormick Sheppard Warren 
Gerry McCumber Sherman Williams 
Gronna McNary Shields Wolcott 


Mr. PHELAN, I desire to announce that there is an impor- 
tant meeting of the Committee on Immigration and that Senators 
GORE, DILLINGHAM, Cott, and NuGENT are in attendance on that 
committee, who requested that the fact be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to state that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] are absent on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Preps], and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] are absent on 
official business, 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the Senator from South Carolina Mr. 
SmirH], and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JomNson] are 
detained by illness in their families. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. I also wish to announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrrons], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
JonEs], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Nucent], and the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RANSDELL] are detained on official business, The Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McCKErLrar] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate in attendance on a meeting of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


CLATM OF ROBERT A. LAUGHLIN (S. DOC. NO. 125). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a judgment rendered by the Court of Claims in favor of 
Robert A. Laughlin amounting to $215.76 and requiring an appro- 
priation for its payment, which, with the accompanying paper. 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 


to be printed. 


SCHEDULES OF CLAIMS (S. DOC. NO. 126). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting schedules 
of claims in the amount of $358,920.50 allowed by the several 
account officers of the Treasury Department under appropriations 
the balanees of which have been exhausted or carried to the 
surplus fund under the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
June 28, 1874, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 7779) to repeal the act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 26, 1911, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CURTIS. I present resolutions in regard to increase 

pensions for Indian war veterans, which I ask may be printed 


in the Rrecorp and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 


Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
REPORT OF COMMITTER ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The Indian war veterans in convention assembled do hereby resolve: 
That mindful of the courtesies extended to the organization by the 
citizens of Wichita, Kans., and proud of the fact that they haye mate- 
rially prospered, hereby extend our thanks for the courtesies received. 


1919. 


Be it further resolved, That we look with pride upon the material 
growth of the great States west of the Mississippi in which the organi- 
zation had a part. We see the evidence of this material growth in the 
city of Wichita, in that portion of Kansas reco; as the great 
wheat belt, which prosperity is evidenced in the great wheat show now 
in progress, and we take pride in the fact that we made it possible for 
this condition to exist. 

Be it further resolved, That we look with pride upon the services 
rendered by the veterans of the World War who have returned from 
overseas crowded with the laurels of victories won, The State con- 
vention of the American Legion now in session at Wichita, Kans., is 
evidence of the fact that these boys realize the strength of organization, 
and that they are determined to prove their 2 to their country in 
peace as well as in war. We thank the American Legion for the cour- 
tesies extended to us in inviting us to participate in their parade and to 
share with them the honors of their great meeting. ud as we may 
be of the services which we rendered in the early days of the frontier, 
we are prouder still of the services rendered by the American soldiers on 
the battle fields of France. ‘ 

Be it further resolved, That we believe it to be to the best interests of 
the Nation to recognize the valuable service rendered by the Indian 
veteran fighters of the frontier, who made possible this great material 
88 and who turned the wastes of the prairie and the mountains 

nto fertile farms and homes. 

They should be recognized generously in the way of pensions suffi- 
cient in amount to sapport them and keep them from want during their 
declining years. With this end in view. we ask our Congressmen from 
the various States to recognize the Indian fighters by giving them a 
generous pension in recognition of the services rendered to civilization 
on the western frontier. 

Joux MADDEN, Wichita, Kans., 

J. D. Braprey, Attica, Kans., 

RAY ANTHONY, Dodge City, Kans., 

A. E. Case, Marion, Kans., 

Cuantes Maucn, Poplar Bluffs, Mo., 

Ronzur JOHNSON, Robinson, III., 

II. J. HINKLEY, Terarkano, Ter., 
Committee. 


Mr. ELKINS presented a petition of sundry employees of the 
St. Marys Pearl Button Factory, of West Virginia, praying for 
a tariff on the importation of pearl buttons, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. r 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Republican Publicity Asso- 
ciation. This is a well-considered editorial on the movement of 
anarchy and attack upon personal and property rights, being 
so widely advocated in this country. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

ORGANIZED INTIMIDATION INTOLERABLE. 
i WASHINGTON, October 5. 


The Republican Publicity Association, ae, its president, Hon, 
Jonathan Bourne, jr., to-day gave out the following statement from 
its Washington headquarters: 

“4 nds of certain labor organizations for special Government 
favors and threats which constitute a menace to the welfare of tbe 
country demonstrate the desirability of immediate enactment of drastic 
laws making it a crime with heavy penan for any person or group 
of persons to advocate or undertake, thro violent resistance to law, 
impairment of interstate commerce, destruction of life or property, 
or overthrow of the established form of government. 

“In a nation whose very beginning was founded upon the desire 
for personal liberty there can be no toleration of organized intimida- 
tion on the part of a small jaa of the ponon for the 8 of 
infringing upon the personal liberties of the great majority. rotection 
of the personal liberties of all its citizens is one of the first duties 
of any government, Of primary and vital importance in the exercise 
of personal liberty is the right of the individual to seek and secure 
employment in 1 te oceupation, when and where he chooses. 
Government fails its duty and liberty ceases to exist when it lies 
within the power of one man or group of men to deny to any other 
man or group of men the right to seek and accept such employment 
as they desire. It follows, therefore, that it is the duty of the 
Government to enact effective laws for prevention of violence or 
threats of violence which will interfere with the-individual’s right to 
work for the suppers of himself and those dependent upon him. The 
police power of the Government, in its broadest sense, must rise supe- 
_ rior to the commercial force of society, either labor or capital, or the 

inevitable result must be overthrow government. 

“ Never in the history of the world was there greater need for 
useful production than there is to-day. There must uninterrupted 
and unimpaired production of the necessities of life or widespread 
_ suffering must ensue. From the general welfare 8 there- 

fore, an honest day’s work is no less essential than an nest day's 
pay. From failure of an honest day's pay only the individual suffers ; 
from failure of an honest day’s work the entire community suffers, 
because of the resultant underproduction, the scarcity of commodi- 
ties, and the lowering of the plane of physical, mental, and moral 
development. 

“In the exercise of his personal liberty any employer should be 
free, if he so desires, to employ only members of à labor organiza- 
tion. He should also be free to employ men who are not members of 
any organization. Whenever the Government, through any of its 
agencies, or by direct or indirect exercise of any of its powers, limits 
employment to the members of specified labor organizations it vio- 
lates that section of the Constitution which assures to all persons 
within the jurisdiction of the Government thé equal protection of the 
laws. Whenever a labor organization, by any means whateyer, is 
able to bar any person whatever from employment, there is set up :n 
this country a tribunal superior to the Government, which makes 
nonmembership a crime and condemns the nonmember without trial to 
the punishment of unemployment, with consequent want, suffering, 
and even death. 

“This Nation is now confronted with the question whether the Gov- 
ernment can protect its citizens in the enjoyment of personal liberty, 
or whether it must acknowledge the superior jurisdiction and power 
of ee unions, composed of the small minority of the entire 
population.” 
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TELEGRAM FROM FRANK P. FLINT AND OTHERS, 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a telegram 
from Los Angeles, Calif., signed by Frank P. Flint and others, 
dated October 9. This is the telegram, apparently, which was 
referred to, and from which an extract was read to the Senate 
the other day by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borsu], to 
whieh at the time I made reference, that Senator indicating 
that I had received a telegram which was not reported to the 
Senate. I desire to point out that this telegram is dated Octo- 
ber 9 and was received this morning. I am very glad to pre- 
sent it. At the time I made some comment, and I will reserve 
the privilege of making further comment at a later date. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to he 
printed in the Recorn, as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 9, . 
Hon. JAMES D. PHELAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The undersigned citizens of California respectfully request that you 
cast your vote in the Senate in favor of the pending amendments and 
reservations proposed by the majority of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Our national honor is compromised and our vital interests are 
disregarded and neglected in the proposed league and treaty. We can 
see no consistency denouncing the Japanese in California while tol- 
erating them in Shantung, thus making of them a greater menace. We 
can not conceive how any sterling American can stand for six or more 
votes for the British Empire to one for the United States. We urge 
you to join Hiram W. JOHNSON in the brave and patriotic peat he is 
making for the preservation of American ideals and institutions. 

(Signed) NK P. INT, 
CORNELIUS M. COLE, 
Joux D. Works, 
MILTON K. Youne, 
JOSEPH H. CALL, 
MEYER LISSNER, 
(And 50 others). 


PROPOSED RESERVATION TO PEACE TREATY. 


Mr, CURTIS. I submit a proposed reservation and ask that 
it be read and printed as a reservation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Keservation to be proposed by Senator Curtis to the treaty of peace 
with Germany, to follow the reservation recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

“5. The United States construes subdivision ‘C’ of article 23 to 
mean that the league shall refuse to recognize agreements with regard 
to the traffic in women and children, and that the league shall use 
every means possible to abolish and do away with such practice.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed reservation will be 
printed. 


INJUNCTION AGAINST STRIKING SRTEET CAR MEN. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a telegram 
bearing upon an injunction issued by the Federal court of Cali- 
fornia and asking for an investigation. I request that the 
Secretary read the telegram, if there be no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

OAKLAND, CALIF., October 9, 1919, 
Hon, JAMES PHELAN, 875 een 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We, the parent bodies of organized labor of Alameda County, with a 
membership of 75,000 workers, respectfully request you to investigate the 
following cepa weer by If we are at war, and with whom? If we are not 
at war, we ask that the action of District Judge William Van Fleet be in- 
vestigated by Congress at once for having issued an injunction against 
striking street car men, based upon war-time measure, classifying street 
car lines a war-time utility. If we are not at war, Judge Vah Fleet ex- 
ceeded his jurisdiction in issuing a sweeping injunction which affects 
oe public generally, and we petition you to haye Congress investigate 


ullx. 
CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL OF ALAMEDA COUNTY. 
BUILDING Traps COUNCIL or ALAMEDA COUNTY, 
METAL TRADE COUNCIL OF ALAMEDA County, 
WILLIAM A, NER, 
S. W. LORE. 
JOHN MORGANTHELER. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask that the memorandum attached to the 
telegram, giving the terms of the injunction, be published in the 
Recorp, if there be no objection, and I ask the reference of the 
telegram to the Committee on the Judiciary, for the purpose of 
eliciting an opinion for the information of the Senate upon the 
law involved. I understand that the Federal court declared the 
street car line of Alameda County to be a war-time utility, in 
view of the fact that they were serving the shipyards, where the 
Government is building a large number of ships for the mer- 
chant marine service of the United States under the auspices of 
the Shipping Board. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The injunction was directed to the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Railway Engineers, with which the carmen's union of Oakland is 
affiliated. It restrains members from— 

(a) “Inducing or coercing or attempting to induce or cherce by any 
kind of intimidations, threats, force, or fraud any employee of the Sau 
Francisco & Oakland Terminal Railways to quit its employment. 
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ACTS OF INTIMIDATION PROHIBITED BY ORDER. 


(b>) “Preventing by any speeches of intimidation, threat,-force, or 
fraud any person from entering the employ of the aforesaid company. 
wee “Committing any and all acts of intimidation against any em- 
oyee. 2 
R 5 2 3 or entering upon the grounds or premises of the 
campan entering upon its trains or cars or trestles, terminal works, 


or rights of way, i 

(e) Using abusive language or by any such means persun any 
employee of the company to refuse or fail to perform dut as 
employees., 

f) This order shall be in force and binding upon all members of the 
upion and any member not named specifically in the order.“ 


United States Marshal James B. Holohan was authorized to enforce 
the injunction and hale offenders before the United States district court 
for prosecution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Senator 
from California the fact, which he well knows, that our judi- 
cial system provides a very prompt and speedy remedy to deter- 
mine whether or not Judge Van Fleet exceeded his jurisdiction. 
This is a Government of law, and I do not think we need 
investigations every time it is urged that some judicial officer 
has exceeded his authority. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LANDS IN OREGON AND CALIFORNIA, 


Mr. MONARY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2798) authorizing the removal of 
stumps from cut-over Oregon and California lands, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 257) 
thereon, e 

RED. NIVER BRIDGE, TEXAS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H, R. 8986) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to 
construct a bridge and approaches thereto across Red River, 
near Arthur City, Lamar County, Tex., and I submit a report 
(No. 258) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which. was rend, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Paris-Hu ridge Co., 2 corporation, and its successors and 

gus, to construct, maintain, and operate at a point suitable to 
navigation interests a bridge and approaches thereto across Red River 
from a int on its south bank, north of and near Arthur City, in 
Lamar County, Tex., to a point immediately north of said inning 
Choctaw County, Okla., in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
reserved, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred, as follows: 

By Mr, McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3203) granting an increase of pension to Phillip T. 
Knowles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 3204) fixing the salary of the district attorney for 
the eastern district of Tennessee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 8205) for the relief of the widow of Rudolph H. 
yon Ezdorf, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 3206) to amend paragraph 1 of section 3 of an act 
of February 5, 1917, entitled “An act to regulate the immigra- 
tion of aliens to, and the residence of aliens in, the United 
States”; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. FALL: 

A bill (S. 3207) to authorize the Governor of the. Territory 
of Hawaii to acquire privately owned lands and rights of way 
within the boundaries of the Hawaii National Park; 

(By request.) A bill (S. 3208) to amend the act to provide a 
government for the Territory of Hawaii, approved April 30, 
1900; and 

(By request.) A bill (S. 8209) to amend section 73 of an act 
entitled “An act to provide a government for the Territory of 
Hawaii,’ approved April 30, 1900, as amended by an act ap- 
proved April 2, 1908, and as further amended by an act approved 
May 27, 1910; to the Committee on Territories, 


* AMENDMENT TO APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $2,000 to reimburse United States District Attorney 


Clarence L. Reames, of Portland, Oreg., for extra and special 
services in the prosecution of certain cases in the northern dis- 
trict of California and in the western district of Washington, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 

Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 8778) to amend and modify the 
war-risk insurance act, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


PARADE OF THE FIRST DIVISION. 


Mr. CAPPER submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 11), which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 

That the proceedings in 2 tendering the thanks of the American 
ee le and the Congress of United States and extending a welcome 
o Gen, John J. core together with an account of the parade of 
the First Division in Was ington in honor of Gen, Pershing, be printed, 
under the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing, as a Senate 
ment, with accompanying illustrations, and that 30,600 additional 
copies be printed and bound, of which 10,000 copies shall be for the 
use 15 the Senate and 20,000 copies for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


SUGAR SHORTAGE. 


Mr. SPENCER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
209), which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

Whereas sugar shortage exists, which not only has greatly increased tlic 
cost of sugar but has resulted in a partial sugar famine ; and 

Whereas saccharin is a sweetening agent wide 80 used in all civilized 
countries except the United States as a substitute for or auxiliary to 
sugar as a sweetening agent; and 

Whereas saccharin is now. permitted by departmental ation to be 
nsed in foods only when such foods are prepared as dict for invalids, 
but is excluded from foods for persons in a state of health, although 
no law forbids its general use, and although the Referee Board of 

Scientific Experts reported to the Secretary of 1 March 6, 

1911, that saccharin was harmless in the quantities used in sweeten- 

ing foods and beverages; and 
Whereas the use of saccharin in those foods and beverages in which the 

added food value of sugar is not desired would release not less than 

100,000,000 pounds of sugar per annum for use in foods in which the 

food value of sugar is necessary: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry be re- 
quested to investigate and report upon the present status of saccharin 
under departmental regulation, and upon the feasibility of its wider use 
in the United States for the rellef of the present sugar shortage, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 7779. An act to repeal the act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 26, 1911, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is a question to which T 
desire to call the attention of the Senate this morning, and it will 
take only a few moments for me to do so. 

In the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill 
which was passed on March 1, 1919, a Joint Commission on Clas- 
sification of Salaries was created, and in the law there were 
certain powers granted to that commission. I now desire to 
read certain extracts from articles which of late haye appeared 
in some of the local newspapers, and particularly to call the 
attention of the members of that commission to them and ask 
them whether or not the articles are inspired. 

I also desire that the Senate shall understand that there is no 
power granted to the joint commission to pursue the policy 
which these articles state is to be pursued under the direction , 
and power of the commission. In the Washington Star of Oc- 
tober 6, 1919, I find this statement: 

Training of new Government employees for the work they have to do 
for Uncle kam will be one of the Dig matters to be passed upon by the 
advisory committee on employment policies which is in process of selec- 
tion to-day by the Joint Congressional Commission on Reclassification of 
Salaries in the District, 

The new committee on po ny ra policies will be a sister committee 
to the committee on wage . cy, formation and personnel of which was 
announced by the reclassification commission last Saturday, Names of 
members of the new committee are to be submitted to the commission 
late this afternoon. 

AID TO RECLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE, 

The committee on employment policies will be advisory in nature to 
the reclassification commission, much in the same way that the com- 
mittee on wage policy is, but the 2 of the newer committee is larger 
than that of the wage policy committee, 

All the matters that particularly pertain to the 106,000 Federal and 
District Government 3 here will be considered by the committee 
on 1 policies, he question of training new employees, as 
stated, will be one of the first questions to be acted upon by the com- 
mittee. The committee will give advice to the reclassification commis- 
power to act, even as the committee on wage 


sion, but will baye no 
policy has none, 


1919. 


í NEED FOR TRAINING SCHOOL, 

It has long been felt in the Government service here that some sort 
of training school should be established in the various departments and 
bureaus to train the new employees in the work they are employed by the 
Government to perform. Instead of allowing employees to come into 
their new jobs and get along the best they can, there is a growing feel- 
ing that the heads of bureaus should give the new employees some per- 
sonal training in the work before them. 

The advisory committee on employment policies will take under con- 
sideration a long line of questas concerning matters which come close 
home to the bosoms of Government employees in the District. The 
matter of sick leave, the annual leave, all the hundred and one matters 
of routine in the service will be gone over by the committee in order 
to get at the very best procedure to recommend to the reclassification 
eommission. 

WILL DEAL WITH PROMOTIONS. 

The matter of promotions—something dear and near to the heart of 
every Government clerk—will come under the scope of the advisory 
committee on employment policies. Just what will constitute the best 
form of promotion, so as to be fair to both clerk and Government alike, 
will be consider 

Re nt plans will be gone over by the committee, and the results 
of its deliberations laid before the members of the reclassification com- 
mission for their consideration. It is out of all these deliberations that 
all the final policies of the reclassificationists as they will be placed 
before Congress will grow. 

The committee on employment policies and the committee on wa 
policy to er form the two big — bodies which will work right 
along with the reclassification «ommission in arriving at the results 
which will finally constitute the commission’s report to Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Utah state from what 
paper he has taken the article which he has just read? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is taken from the Washington Star of Octo- 
ber 6, 1919. 

On the 7th of October I find this in the Washington Post: 

Three resentatives of the organized Government employees have 
been a W by the joint congressional commission on reclassifica- 
tion » the civil service to serve on an advisory committee on wages. 
They are Luther C. Steward, president of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees; W. Carson Ryan, jr., president of Federal Em- 

loyees Union No. 2; and Miss Ethel Smith, executive secretary of the 

ashington committee of the National Women’s Trade-Union League, 
with —. 55 local and national organizations of Federal employees are 
affiliat 

The chairman of the advisory committee is Courtney W. Hamlin, of 
the reclassification commission, and other members are resentative 
of two groups as follows: Administrative officials. Dr. B. B. Rosa, o 
the Bureau of Standards; Van, H. Manning, chief of the Bureau of 
Mines; and Paul F. Myers, chiéf clerk of the Treasury Depariment; 
professional ceonomists, Dr. Francis Walker, of the Federal Trade 
Commission; Dr, M. L. Jacobson, of the Federal Reserve Board; Dr. 
Royal C. Meeker, commissioner of labor statistics; and Mrs, Helen 
Sumner Woodbury, of the Children’s Bureau. 

The national federation is bending every effort to make sure that the 
ene gy oe of the commission, at present limited to the District will 

extended to cover all employees of the Government throughout the 
country, 


Note the last paragraph of the article: 

The national federation is bending every effort to make sure that 
the jurisdiction of the commission. at present limited to the District, 
will be extended to cover all employees of the Government throughout 
the country. 

Where is the authority for such a proposition? 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to call attention to the powers 
of the joint commission, 

Mr. THOMAS. Its powers under the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Its powers under the law, as the Senator from 
Colorado suggests. The act creating the commission provides: 

It shall be the duty of the commission to investigate the rates of 
compensation paid to civilian employees by the municipal government 
and the varlous executive deportments and other governmental] estab- 
lishments in the District of Columbia, except the navy yard and the 
Postal Service, and report by bil] or otherwise, as soon as practieable, 
what reclassification and readjustment of compensation should be 
made so as to provide uniform and equitable pay for the same char- 
acter of employment throughout the District of Columbia in the 
services enumerated. 

The commission is authorized to sit during the sessions or recess 
of Congress, to send for persons and pa to administer oaths, to 
summon and compel the attendance of witnesses, and to employ such 

nal services and incur such expenses as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this on. 

The heads of the various governmental services and the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia shall furnish office space and equip- 
ment, detail officers and employees, furnish data and information, and 
make investigations whenever requested by the commission in connec- 
tion with the purposes of this section. 

Mr. President, we find, if these reports are true, Mr. Luther 
©. Steward—and every Senator knows who he is—directing 
the policies of this commission which was created by Congress; 
and, not only that, but making arrangements for the purpose 
of opening a school to teach the employees of the Government 
how to carry on the work which the Government has employed 
them to do and for which it is paying them. 

Mr. President, we appropriated $25,000 under the first act 
for the work of the joint commission. That was thought suffi- 
cient to obtain necessary information as required by the act 
itself; but in the very next deficiency appropriation bill that 
eame before Congress there was a request for $125,000 more. 
Senators will remember that we gave them $65,000 more; and 
I say now if these reports be true and the policy outlined 
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carried out we will have another commission on our hands, 
which will grow and expand until they will be expending nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars, if not more, each year. It is 
only another illustration of the camel getting his nose under 
the tent, and then in a little while getting his whole body 
in. I consider it to be the duty of Congress, if these reports be 
true, to say to this commission, “ Confine yourselves to the work 
that you were authorized by Congress to do.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield, who 
constitute the commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. The House members are Mr. Hamlin, of Mis- 
souri; Mr. Keating, of Colorado; and Mr. Cooper, of Wisconsin, 
three former Members of the House who failed of election in 
November last. I have heretofore called attention on the floor 
of the Senate to the fact that we were paying Mr. Keating 
$625 a month as a member of the commission, the same com- 
pensation as that received by Senators of the United States, 
and that he has accepted, while serving on this commission, a 
position as the attorney for some labor organization. 

The Senate members are—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield, I 
should be very glad to support a resolution directing the com- 
mission not to pay him any compensation whatsoever so long 
as he is receiving compensation from some other source. I 
think that ought to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I base the statements I have made upon articles 
I have seen in the newspapers for some time past. Only yester- 
day morning there was another article of similar character. I 
have no doubt that they are inspired by Mr. Luther C. Steward. 
What I want to know is whether or not the commission created 
by Congress has authorized these statements and whether they 
are true. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the men and women who are 
to constitute this new commission are all Government employ- 
ees, are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all Government employees. 

Mr. THOMAS. And presumably they have Government 
duties to perform. Do they receive their compensation from 
the Government while neglecting these duties and giving their 
attention to the work of this new commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think under the law that the 
heads of the various governmental services had a right to de- 
tail these employees for this work, and, of course, they are 
drawing their regular salaries from the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask whether, if detailed, they also 
receive compensation for this other work? 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt whether the joint commission pays 
them any further compensation. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am in sympathy with the Senator's sug- 
gestion regarding a resolution; but my impression is the only 
way to control this ever-increasing tendency to the perpetua- 
tion of commissions and bureaus is to repeal the law. 

Mr. KING. That is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish simply to say in a few words what the 
result of this program, if earried out, will be. Unless it is 
ehecked we will have a report from our commission, prepared 
in the greater part by representatives of the Labor Depart- 
ment, asking us to pay the salaries covered by the report; and 
if the commission continues in existence, I wish to say that 
Congress will be importuned every year for increases, All em- 
ployees will be experts and all demanding the same wage. 
There will be no time when the question of salaries in the de- 
partments of the Government will be settled; there will be one 
continual demand for changes, and it will be impossible to tell 
where it will end. The joint commission was created to secure 
information as to inconsistencies in salaries paid the employees 
of the Government in the different departments and to compare 
those salaries with the salaries paid employees outside of the 
Government service. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we have been creating a 
great many commissions. I should like to have the Senator 
tell me some commission that has brought about a reform in 
this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina has been in 
the Senate just as long as I have; he has been on the Appro- 
priations Committee the same as I have; and he knows very 
well, as I know, that there have been but few reforms made by 
any commission created by Congress. 

Mr. THOMAS. I supposed the Senator would answer, the 
Civil Service Commission. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
before he takes his seat? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had to be absent from the Chamber 
for a moment while the Senator was speaking, but before I lett 
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I heard him read something from a newspaper article about 
ihe establishment of a school for the fraining of ent 
employees to do their work. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the suggestion in this article, and it is 
to be under the direction of a commission appointed by the 
Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries, and the names 
of the members of that commission are given. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is there any authority for the estab- 
lishment of any such sehool? 

Mr. SMOOT. None that I know of. That is what I am 
complaining of. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator understand that they 
expect to pay for the maintenance of that school? 


Mr. SMOOT. It can not be maintained without some ex- 
pense. 2 
Mr. THOMAS. Why, of course. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. . Does the Senator expect them to pay 
for the maintenance of that school out of the appropriation 
that was given for this investigating commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. That I can not say, because I have not made 
any investigation of this subject. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; that will come in on a déficiency bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose whatever expense there may be will 
have to be paid. So far as I am the only source I 
know of is the appropriation that was made by the Joint Com- 
mission on the Reclassification of Salaries. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. While I have a great deal of sympathy with a 
good many things the Senator has said, I am inelined to think, 
nevertheless, that he ought not to base an opinion and form a 
judgment on what the newspapers have said about the estab- 
lishment of a school. I do not believe a statement of that kind 
is ndequate authority; and knowing a good many of the mem- 
bers of that commission as I do, I do not believe they are going 
to violate the law. I think there are some very good men on 
that commission who are conscientiously trying to do their 
duty. Before I would take any action I should want to know 
whether there is any foundatiom in fact for that report in the 
Washington papers. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will recall that I said that my 
statement was based upon the newspaper articles. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I will say to the Senator that these are 
not the only ones. 

Mr. NORRIS. I read them; yes. 
them, and my curiosity was 

Mr. SMOOT. The first one that was published some time 
ago was a little article of about 10 lines. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think I saw that. 

Mr. SMOOT. My attention was called to that, and every 
day I have seen the program grow and grow and grow. I be- 
lieve I know who is back of the whole thing. I will say to the 
Senator that I have not stated this to be true; but an advisory 
committee is named in the published report, giving the names 
of each, so there must be something in it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand, and, of course, they probably 
have asked for an advisory committee. I think, under the law, 
there is authority on the part of the heads of departments to 
detail men to constitute such a committee to help them in every 
way. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI called attention to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I heard the Senator do that; but I do 
not belieye we ought even indirectly to condemn the members 
of this commission on a newspaper report of that kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have no resolu- 
tion to offer. I simply called attention to this fact, to the 
situation that existed, because, if the newspaper reports are 
true, the work as mapped out is unauthorized by law. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is not any doubt that they have not 
any authority to start a school; and even if this advisory com- 
mittee recommended doing such a thing, there is not any ma- 
chinery under the law by which they could do it. I do not be- 
lieve the members of the commission would stand for that. They 
have a very difficult work to perform, and a very important one. 
Everybody realizes that we appointed them because we real- 
ized that the discriminations and the differences in salaries that 
various people were getting for performing the same kind of 
work were not right. We wanted to rectify that situation, and 
we appointed the commission for that 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the idea has 
been discussed for at least a year past that I know of; and I 
believe, I will say, that good would come from such a school. 
I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are lots of schools, without the Gov- 
ernment starting one. 


I have rend several of 


Mr. SMOOT. But the question in my mind is, Why begin to 
organize one here for that purpose, when under the law no one 
has the power to do it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think they will, 
is any danger of it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, right on the point that the 
Senator from Utah has mentioned, I will state that there is now 
2 proposition before the subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to provide by appropriation for the establishment 
of such a school as is mentioned in this article. I quite agree 
with the Senator that no authority such as he has related has 
ever been given. I have been hoping to hear from the members 
of that commission in the Senate. 


ROBERT A. MINOR. 


Mr. TOWNSEND obtained the floor. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, has the morning business closed? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 
Mr. KING. LI offer the resolution, which I send to the desk, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The resolution (S. Res. 208) was read as follows: 
Whereas the Senate on Ist da Í 
1 the a rigs . 2 PTR AISA BY EM e e 
tate 2 That the Secretary. of ‘of War Frage to the 2 
as a war dent in the mili 
military anthorities of the 


FJ do not think there 


zone in France, was 5 —.— 
Forces 


b ean for 
cireutating seditious publications and propa among the soldiers 
of the American tionary Forces, or for any other cause, and 
that if said Minor was arrested as aforesaid, to report to the 
Senate the particular nature of the charges upon which he was 
arrested, aml whether or not said Minor has been discharged from 
custody, and the reason therefor, if cuch Noten was taken.” 


Whereas the Secretary Phe Aira made no report to the Senate in 
the premises: Therefore be i 
Resolved, That the pices of War is directed to forthwith presse 
to the Senate upou the matter referred to him by said resolution of 


July 31. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have no objection if the resolution does 
not cali for debate. 

Mr. KING. I do not think it will call for any debate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume the consideration of House joint resolution 151. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the joint resolution is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry Myers Smith, Md. 
Ball , Gronna Nelson Smoot 
Bankhead Hale New need 
Beckham Harding Newberry 
Brandegec Norris Sutherland 
Piernas Henderson Thomas 
tehcock Owen Townsend 
Chainbertal n Jones, Wash. Page Trammeli 
Colt endrick Pittman Underwood 
Curtis Keyes inde: Wadsworth 
Dial King Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Knox Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins La Follette Sh arren 
Fernald MeCormi Sherman Willams 
Fletcher McCumber Shields Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen McNary Smith, Ariz. 
G oses Smith, Ga. 
Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 


the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smrmrons] are detained from the 
Senate on official business, 

Mr. KEYES. I was requested to announce that the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. NUGENT], the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. PmeLan], and the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gorn] are detained on official business. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Sar}, is detained on account 
of illness in his family. I ask that this notice may stand for 
the day. x 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I want to take just a. 
moment to call the attention of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kırg], in connection with the resolution which has just been 
adopted, to the fact that this man Robert Minor, referred to 
in the resolution, who was arrested in France for attempting 
to arouse sedition in the American Army and preaching com- 
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munistie propaganda to American soldiers in France, has not 
ceased his activities, 

He has returned to the United States and is creating a situa- 
tion that is somewhat parallel to the situation that resulted 
from the action of the Government of the United States in 
intervening in behalf of Leon Trotski. Leon Trotski was a 
well-known Russian revolutionist residing in the United States. 
He left the United States en route to Russin. He was arrested 
by the Canadian authorities because, knowing his views and 
aetivities, they regarded. his voyage to Russia during the war 
as a menace. He was detained for a considerable period of 
time by the Canadian authorities. The Government, of the 
United States intervened in Leon Trotski's behalf, and by 
bringing its influence to bear upon the Canadian Government 
suceeeded in having his passport accepted. He went to Russia, 
and the result is well known. He was one of the principal 
facters in bringing about the establishment in Russia of that 
régime which has led to Russia’s destruction and in bringing 
about the betrayal of the allied cause and the near victory of 
Germany through the abandonment by Russia of the eause of 
her allies at a critical period in the war. : 

So it is with Minor, who, by some authority evidently above 
Gen. Pershing, was released from the custody of the courts- 
martial of the American Expeditionary Forces, set free, and 
allowed to return to America to continue his revolutionary 
activities here, with what consequences the future remains 
to tell. 

1 notice in u recent issue of the Topeka Daily Capital an 
account of some of the activities in which this man Minor is 
now engaging in the Unitedi States as a reward to the United 
States, F suppose, for the liberality with which he has been 
treated by the American Government and for the favor which 
has been shown him in picking him out among all the crimi- 
nals who had been subjected to military discipline—making 
an exception of him and setting aside the preeesses of justice 
and of military law in behalf of a particular individuak while 
visiting its punishment upon others. This article says: 

Tnikxp or LeNxin TaLKks Sovier RULE FOR AMERICA—SENSATIONAL 


AGITATOR DEFENDS RUSSIAN REDS—PREDICTS aN UPHEAVAL IN THIS 
COUNTRY ON OCTOBER 8 THROUGH A NATION-WIDE STRIKE. 


Government of the people, by the people, and for the people is doomed 
to give way to “industry for the Workers, to the complete annihi'a- 
tion of the employing class, if Kobert Minor’s dream of soviet rule in 
America comes true. 

Mr. Miner is u sensational spellbinder of the “ soap-box"’ type, who: 
went to Europe as a newspaper cerrespondent and landed in a French 
jail, from which he was rescued by President Wilson. 


I do not vouch for the statement in regard to the President’s 
intervention. I only read what is stated in the newspaper, al- 
though it is perfectly evident that his release was from some 
high authority, else it could not have been effected. 


He boasts of being a friend of Lenin and Trotski, of Russia. He 
spoke at the city anditorium last night to an audience of 200, mostly 
laboring men. N 

The upheaval, su says Mr. Minor, is to come on October 8, when a 
Nation-wide strike aimed at the * ruling class” is to start. All indus- 
tries will be affected. The purpose of said strike is to force the release 
from the jails of such men as Thomas Mooney— 


We know the efforts which the American Government bas made 
nlong those lines, in pursuance of the object here stated by 
Robert Minor for the release of Thomas Mooney. He proceeds: 


Eugene V. Debs, a horde of conselentious objectors, and all mili 
peer who are serving time because they have n friendly in 
n r. 


SOVIET IN TOPEKA, 

Mr. Minor painted a vivid picture of what would happen if the soviet 
form. of government was installed In Topeka. 

The few employers 8 heard what would happen to them if a 
soviet was formed, T. ey would give over their business to the workers 
and either take a job and go to work or receive but one-fourth pound of 
bread a day. The workers would be paid in flour, butter, and x 
each man receiving one sack of four on pay day for himself and wife, 
with an additional sack for cach child. 

If the former employer was considered intelligent enough to bold the 
position of superintendent or foreman he might be appointed. In that 
case he wou'd have the use of cn automobile, with a worker to drive it 
for him. The profits would be divided among the werkers. 

Mr. Minor told of the workings of the soviets in Russia, characteriz- 
ing them as the fang ruling power in the world. They will maintain 
a government after all the prevailing Governments of Europe are over- 

wn, he declared. 

He declared that the Italian Government will fall within three weeks, 
the Spanish Government is on its last legs, the French Government is 
hysteric, and Great Britain has given the workingmen a soviet form of 
government more nearly revolutionary than even in soviet Russia. 

It would be a crime. ne said, for the Allies to aid Gen. Kolchak in 

a. If the revolutionary government is allowed to work out its 
own destiny the Sonar elass of all the world will take heart and over- 
throw the capitalistic class, 


HB LOVES RED GUARD. 


aie attempt 
a 
Guard,” which he charac- 


o secure food ripe 
erized as a far more serious menace to civilization than the Reds. 
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Misrepresentation of facts by newspapers and correspondents was 
asserted by the speaker. He, of all tie correspondents who entered 
8 and Russia, came home to tell the truth, he modectly ad- 


Although failing to state that he was enabled to do so by hav- 
ing been released from custody as a criminal without trial and 
without any effort to punish him. ‘The article proceeds: 


As a money getter Minor is some capitahst himself. An admission 
fee was c at the door, pamphlets were seld before the address 
and a collection was taken up afterwards. 


I assumed it might be of some interest to the Secretary of 
War, who apparently has declined for over two months after 
the resolution was passed by the Senate to give this information, 
to knew the result of his or some one else’s beneficence toward 
this individual, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington will 
not find me defending the activities of the extremists and radi- 
cals who have been connected with the executive departments 
and agencies of the Government during the past two or three 
years. I express just as strong condemnation of the conduct of 
certain executive authorities in countenancing the activities of 
these radicals as dees the Senator from Washington. I have 
heretofore criticized some branches of the Government for their - 
employment of men whose views were hestile to our republican 
form of government. There have been radieal socialists and 
men who followed the principles of Bolshevism who have had 
places within executive branches of the Gevernment, and they 
have brought discredit to the administration and have proven 
to be instruments of harm to the Government itself. There have 
been too many men of the type of Bullitt, Minor, and Steffens 
who have crept into some of the departments and agencies of the 
Government, particularly since we have been at war with Ger- 
many. ‘There have been men whose radical and destructive 
views were known to the public who have heen retained in posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. It is regrettable that this 
should have been the case. It is highly improper, in my view, 
to place men in positions of responsibility who disbelieve in 
ar form of government and who would countenance its over- 

W. 

The Senator from Washington has just ealed attention to an 
address delivered by Mr. Minor at Topeka, Kans. As the 
Senate knows, Minor was recently in Europe. It was reported 
that he spread seditious literature not only among the soldiers 
of the Allies, but also among the soldiers of the Ameriean Army. 
We were informed that he was carrying on a Bolshevik propa- 
ganda, for the purpose of demoralizing the allied troops and 
spreading revolution among them. His activities were so per- 
nicious, the reports stated, as to lead to his arrest. We were 
further informed that he had violated military laws and was to 
be tried by court-martial. Without any reason being assigned, 
we were later informed that he was released, and, as I recall 
the newspaper accounts, it was claimed that his release was 
ordered by some American high in authority in the United 
States. I made diligent inquiry to ascertain the reason of the 
discharge of Mr. Minor and what causes led to the abandonment. 
of his prosecution. Getting no information, some time ago. 
I introduced a resolution calling upon the Secretary of War to 
furnish this information, The Secretary has thus far neglected 
to comply with the request of the Senate as expressed in the 
resolution, I have just offered a resolution calling attention 
to the one just alluded to and asking that the Secretary of War 
forthwith submit the information required. This resolution has 
been unanimously adopted, and I hope that the Secretary of War 
will no longer ignore the action of the Senate. 

After Mr. Minor was released from his imprisonment in 
France he returned to the United States. Only a day or two 
ago he participated in a meeting held in the city of New York. 
Yesterday morning’s papers refer to the meeting. The account 
of the proceedings show that it was a rigtous assembly. Mr. 
Minor addressed the crowd, eulogizing the soviet form of xov- 
ernment and proclaiming, as I understand, that it would over- 
throw this Republic. The meeting was also addressed by « man 
by the name of Dudley Field Malone. I am told that this man 
at one time masqueraded as a Democrat. 

Mr. President, there are thousands of aliens withiu the United 
States who should be deported, The act of Congress approved 
October 16, 1918, states, in substance, that aliens who are an- 
archists and who believe in and advocate the overthrow by 
force or violence of the Government of the United States or of all 
forms of government or laws, or who disbelieve in or are opposed 
to all organized governments, or who advocate or teach the as- 
sassination of public officials or the unlawful destruction of prop- 
erty, or who are members of or affiliated with any organization 
that entertains a belief in, teaches, or advocates the overthrow 
by force or violence of the Government of the United States, or 
all forms of law, or that entertains or teaches a belief in or 
opposition to all organized government, or that advocates or 
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teaches the unlawful destruction of property, shall be excluded 
from admission into the United States. 

The law also provides that any alien who at any time after 
entering the United States is found to have been at the time of 
entry or to become thereafter a member of any of the classes of 
aliens just referred to shall be taken into custody and deported 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

As stated, there are many aliens in the United States who 
come within these specifications. Aliens who are members of 
the I. W. W. and aliens who believe in Bolshevism are covered 
by the terms of the statute just referred to. They not only be- 
lieve in but they advocate the overthrow by force and violence 
of our Government, and they also disbelieve in and are opposed 
to all organized government. Many of them advocate the as- 
sassination of public officials. They advocate and teach the un- 
lawful destruction of property and all forms of sabotage. The 
I. W. W.’s and a number of organizations in the United States 
believe in and teach the overthrow by force and violence of all 
government, as well as of all forms of law. 

It is admitted that those who believe in Russian Bolshevism 
not only entertain but teach belief in and opposition to all or- 
ganized government. ‘Thousands of these aliens are traveling 
throughout the United States inciting riots, provoking strikes, 
teaching the destruction of all government, and urging working- 
men to violently overthrow this Republic and establish a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

I repeat, these individuals come within the terms of the 
statute and are subject to deportation. I have heretofore 
called attention to the activities of Mr. Martens, who claims 
to be the representative of the Russian Bolsheviks. Some time 
ago in a written communication I directed the attention of the 
Labor Department to Mr. Martens and to the aliens in the 
United States who were subject to deportation as prescribed 
by the act of October 16, 1918. I also communicated with the 
Attorney General and urged that steps be taken to deport Mar- 
tens as well as other aliens who were seeking the overthrow 
of our Government. A vigorous enforcement of this law is re- 
quired, and I regret that there is so much delay in applying its 
provision and driving from our shores those aliens who are 
abusing our hospitality and are attempting to spread anarchy 
and destroy law and order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to suggest to 
him that if many of these had been deported the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations would have been deprived of some 
of the star witnesses that were called against the league of 
nations? 

Mr. KING. I make no comment with respect to the last ob- 
servation of the Senator, and I leave the Senate and the public 
to determine the character of some of the witnesses who ap- 
peared before that committee. 

Mr. MYERS obtained the floor, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MYERS. If the Senator from New Hampshire wishes to 
address any remarks to the matter that has been immediately 
under discussion, I will yield to him, because I wish to discuss 
another matter. 

Mr. MOSES. I am very much obliged to the Senator for his 
courtesy. I merely wish to say that I hope the Senator from 
North Dakota did not really mean that he wished to deprive 
the Nation of the gayety created by some of the witnesses who 
have been before the Committee on Foreign Relations. While 
I am saying that I wish to add my concurrence in everything 
that has been said by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina], except 
that I do-not think those to whom he has referred as holding 
high and responsible positions in the administration have 
crept in or haye come there by stealth. Their reputations were 
too well known to be concealed from the appointing power, and 
their selection in so many departments of the Government for 
so many places of importance and authority must lead to the 
conclusion that they were picked out to be the special pets of 
the administration, upon whose head now recoil the conse- 
quences of their revolutionary activities. 


INCREASED PAY OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) to provide 
additional compensation for employees of the Postal Service, 
and making an appropriation therefor. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, addressing myself to the joint 
resolution before the Senate, I understand that the measure, if 
enacted, would result in an increased expenditure by the Goy- 
ernment of $38,000,000 annually over and above the present 
expenses of the Post Office Department. There have been read 
to the Senate some letters from the head of that department, 
the Postmaster General, objecting very earnestly to the measure 


and to the proposed expenditure, and asserting that the sum 
of $2,000,000 additional per annum would be sufficient to 
remedy all cases of injustice and inequity in the pay of postal 
employees and to obtain sufficient help of the proper kind for 
the conduct of the department's business. I do not believe 
that at this time Congress would be justified in voting an ex- 
penditure of $38,000,000, in the face of the opposition of the 
head of the department, who certainly has a better understand- 
ing of the needs of the department than has Congress. 

The great cry from both political parties is for economy in 
public expenditures. We are constantly admonished that we 
must economize and retrench in expenditures. Everybody 
seems to admit it; everybody seems to assent to it; nobody 
denies it. If that be true, where are we going to begin and 
when are we going to begin? We are not economizing by pay- 
ing out $38,000,000 of increased appropriation for the mainte- 
nance of one of the executive departments, when the head of 
that department, who is charged with the proper administra- 
tion of the affairs of that department, comes to Congress and 
says that the expenditure is not needed and that $2,000,000 
would be amply sufficient. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] yesterday laid before 
the Senate, while discussing this measure, a number of tele- 
grams from postmasters in Ohio, stating that they did not haye 
sufficient help. There may be, and I doubt not there are, occa- 
sional instances, sporadic instances, where post offices in cer- 
tain cities and towns here and there do not have sufficient help 
or help of the right kind. That is true to-day of all lines of 
business, public or private. However, when it comes to the 
affairs of the Post Office Department as a whole, I believe the 
head of the department has a greater comprehension and more 
reliable knowledge of the condition of its affairs and the needs 
of the department than has any postmaster here and there, at 
random, throughout the country, be he in Ohio or anywhere 
else. I believe the Postmaster General competent and efficient, 
Me I believe he knows the business of his department and its 
needs. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 
cane MYERS. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 

0. 

Mr. POMERENE. I hope the Senator does not get the idea 
that the conditions, so far as they relate to Ohio, are sporadic. 
The facts which I gave yesterday portray the general condition 
in nearly every industrial center in Ohio. I feel very deeply 
upon this subject when I know that in the post offices in these 
industrial cities and towns they have not had the help they 
ought to have had, and their men have not been paid what they 
ought to have been paid. 

Mr. MYERS. Is the Senator prepared to say that that con- 
dition of affairs exists in every State of the Union? 


ul POMERENE. I am not. I spoke with special reference 
to 0. 
Mr. MYERS. I dare say it exists in Ohio, if at all, in com- 


paratively few places only, and then solely in a few of the 
busier cities, 

Mr. POMERENE. In the industrial cities. 

Mr. MYERS. The Postmaster General says an appropriation 
of $2,000,000 would be sufficient to remedy the state of affairs 
existing in occasional instances. If that be true, why should we 
appropriate $38,000,000 when the head of the department only 
calls for $2,000,000? I do not call that economy. To my mind, 
that is the wrong way to begin to economize in publie expendi- 
tures. 

Notwithstanding the criticism of the Postmaster General from 
hostile sources, I believe that he has given the country a good 
administration of the affairs of that department. I believe the 
affairs of that department are administered as well and the 
business of the department is carried on as well under the pres- 
ent head of that department as under other heads of the de- 
partment in times past. I believe his administration of the af- 
fairs of that department will compare favorably with past ad- 
ministrations of the department. I am not in sympathy with 
the torrent of criticism heaped on the head of the Post Office 
Department.. I think it comes from hostile sources, in the main, 
and generally from sinister motives. I think the department 
well conducted. 

I understand the communications of the Postmaster General 
to the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, to 
which I have referred, are concurred in by the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, who has long been an official of that de- 
partment. He is a hold-over official, for many years back, from 
previous administrations. I am well acquainted with him and 
his methods, and his conduct of the affairs of his branch of the 
Post Office Department, and I believe the First Assistant Post- 
master General is a competent official, quite competent to judge 
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of the needs of the business of that department which comes 
under his jurisdiction, 

So- I understand we have that attitude, an attitude of opposi- 
tion to this measure, assumed by the two highest officials of the 
Pest Office Department—the Postmaster General and the First 
Assistant Postmaster General—and. when we have the joint and 
concurring judgment of those two officials there can certainly be 
nothing partisan about it. I believe they know what they are 
talking about. I am willing to trust their judgment as to their 
own business. I feel they know more than I about it, 

The chairman of the House Committee on Apprepriations re- 
cently carefully compiled and gave out a statement showing that 
the Government, this fiscal year, will be short three snd one- 
half billions of dollars in its revenues; that it is going to run 
three and one-half billions of dollars in excess of its revenues 
this year, with no more unnecessary expenditures, and cau- 
tiened the Congress. If that be the case—and I do not doubt 
it—from where is the money to come? Where are we going to 
get the money to vote $38,000,000 here and there for different 

that are not absolutely necessary? 

1 believe, too, that this matter should not be taken up at this 
time, especially as there is a joint commission of Congress which 
is investigating the subject of reclassification of salaries of pos- 
tak employees. The members of the commission are making a 
study of the subject; they are diligently engaged at it, I under- 
stand; and F suppose in the near future it may be expected that 
they will report to Congress some comprehensive scheme for 
the readjustment of the salaries of postal employees, overcoming 
any. inequities and deficiencies. that may exist in the pay of 
the different grades of the service. It does seem to me unbusi- 
nesslike and unwise for us to rush in with an appropriation of 
$88,000,000: of additional expenditure before we can hear from 
that commission. 

Another thing: During the era. of the high cost of living that 
has prevailed for several years, since: the European war broke- 
ont, Congress each year, in making appropriations at or prior to 
the beginning of the fiscal year, has taken into consideration the 
high, cost of living and the inadequate compensation of Govern- 
meni employees. and each year has voted a bonus for the ensuing 
fiseal’ year, which begins the tst day of July of each calendar 
year, That: has: been done each year for several years past. In 
aecordance: with that policy, Congress at the last session voted 
bonuses of different amounts to the different Government em- 
pleyees: for the present fiscal year, which began July 1. To most 
of the Government employees it voted a bonus of $240 for this 
year; $20 a, month additional pay. To employees of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau it voted a bonus of $10.a month, or 8120 
for the year. * Just why that discrimination was made between 
the employees of the War Risk Insurance Bureau and other 
employees I do not entirely understand; but it was done by 
committees after careful investigation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I understand one of the reasons for the apparent 
discrimination is in the fact that most of the employees of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau received higher compensation than 
those in the regular departments of the Government service. 
When that bureau was created unfortunately there was no limi- 
tation, as I recall the bill, placed upon the officials with respect 
to salaries. I know that they are paid very much higher com- 
pensation: than is paid in many of the departments. As a result 
they took away from varieus governmental agencies and de- 
partments hundreds, if not thousands, of employees. because of: 
those inereased salaries. 

Mr: MYERS. Yes; I had heard something of that, but I am 
glad to have the explanation. I have no doubt the committee 
Which considered: the matter of these bonuses carefully con- 
sidered’ that question and adjusted the matter as it thought 
wise: and just, and: Congress acted om the recommendation of the 
committee. Tlie postal employees, I understand, receive this 
year a bonus: ef! $200 for the year in addition to the 8100 in- 
crease which each employee automatically received by way of 
promotion, making 8300 additional that each employee of the 
Post Office: Department is receiving for this year, which is $60 
mare, E believe; than is given by way of bonus to any other 
class. of employees: of the Government. When these things are 
arranged: for once u year it does seem to me that they ought to 
last for tha period of one year. It seems to me they should be 
allowed to- remain undisturbed for the short space of 12 
months. It seems to me when committees of Congress consider 
these matters, pass upon them, and make arrangements for the 
appropriations: of Congress for the coming fiscal year they 
ought to lust through that year. 

I firmly believe: im adequate pay for Government employees. 
IL hare heretofore voted for all of the bonuses: which have been: 


medium and a cessation of the studiously decreased 


recommended by committees of Congress in making appropria- 


tions for Government expenses for each fiscal year. I have never 


opposed. any of them; but I do believe in some system in these 
matters. F believe complete and adequate arrangement should 
be made once each year for the pay of all Government em- 
ployees, and when once made I think they should continue in 
force until the beginning of the next fiscal year. Once a year 
is certainly often enough to revise salaries. It hardly seems 
te: me to be justifiable to be coming to Congress in the midst of 
a: fiscal year and asking for a still further increase for one class 
of Government employees, to be retroactive; to date back to the 
beginning of the fiscal year. If we grant an increase in this 
instance on the united demand of the postal employees, in 
January the employees of some other branch of the Government 
may come along and make a united or collective demand for a 
further increase for them for the present fiscal year, to be 
retroactive and to date back to the beginning of the fiscal year. 

It seems to me it would be setting a bad precedent, and I do 
not believe we ought to depart from the usual custom of fixing 
the compensation of Government employees once a year. It 
does not appeal to me as being justifiable, sound, or business- 
like. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], who is in 
eharge of the joint resolution, stated yesterday that it was in- 
tended as an emergency measure during the present era of the 
high cost of living. If it is to last during the prevalence of the 
high cost of living, I think it will last for a good many years, 
for I do not believe the cost of living is going to be materially 
reduced for several years. Indeed, I do not think it has yet 
reached the apex; I do not believe it has ceased increasing. 
From present prospects, I think it is likely to keep on increas- 
ing for several years. 

I have come to the conclusion that the chief cause of the high 
cost of living is the restriction of production. F believe that 
restricted production is the principal cause of the present ab- 
normal high cost of living; and just so long as we have strikes 
and strikes and strikes, and so long as laber unions are per- 
mitted continually to demand and obtain increased wages and 
shorter hours: of labor, the present high cost of living is going 
to continue. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrs in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MYERS. E yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. LODGE. I agree with the Senator from Montana about 
the dominant effect of deereased or increased: preduction, one 
way or the other; but does not the Senator also think—I believe 
he does; I do—that an important stimulating cause of the ad- 
vance of prices is the large amount of money per capita now in 
cireulation ? 

Mr. MYERS. I do. I have not abandened that opinion by 
any means. I think it is a vitally contributing eause. That, 
together with the decreased production: of all of the necessities 
of life; I think, is causing the present high eost.of living. We 
may have committees to investigate and to inquire; we may 
have testimony from experts and nonexperts; and we may enaet 
laws upon laws, but there is going to be no material decrease in 
the cost of Hving until there is some reduction of the circulating 
on 
of the country. I think both those causes of the high cost of 
living will have to be remedied before there will be any materia! 
deerease in the cost of living. 

The steel workers of the country are now engaged in a strike 
which I think is absolutely unjustifiable; indeed, in my opinion, 
it is one of the most unjustifiable strikes that was ever precipi- 
tated upon the people of this country. It decreases the pro- 
duction of steel, one of the great industrial essentials of the 
world. It makes steel high; it makes everything else high; 
and so it gees. There are strikes continually under way; there 
are hardly ever less than two or three dozen of them, and of 
considerable: dimensions, going on and in full force in the 
United States at the same time. Hundreds of thousands of 
workmen: are idle, producing nothing, and consuming all of the 
time. That condition reduces the production of the essentials of 
life in the country, and that greatly increases the cost of living. 

Recently the bituminous coal miners’ unions of the country 
very carefully and explicitly formulated a series of demands 
which they made upon their employers.. First, they demanded 
a 60 per cent inerease of wages. They are already getting 70 
per cent increase over prewar wages, but in addition to that 
they demand 60 per cent more, which would make an increase of 
180 per cent above their prewar wages. They also demand a 
six-hour day, five work days a week, double pay for holidays and 


Sundays, and pay and a half for extra time: I suppose we 
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ought to go down on our knees and be thankful that they did not 
demand anything else; I suppose the country has great cause to 
be thankful because they did not demand more. Let us be thank- 
ful for small favors, Their employers have announced that 
they would not grant the demands. Of course, they could not 
grant them. If they should be granted, the cost of coal would be 
enormously increased. It is estimated that if those demands for 
an increase of wages and shorter hours and less number of days 
per week were granted it would increase their wages at least 
153 per cent over their prewar wages. The cost of living has not 
risen to an extent to justify such an extortionate demand. This 
is attempted extortion, pure, simple, indefensible. 

Mr. OWEN. Mi. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. OWEN. There is great force in what the Senator from 
Montana is saying with regard to this matter; and some days 
ago I put into the Conaressionat Record a statement of George 
W. Perkins proposing a plan by which labor would be stimu- 
lated to make as large an output as possible by arranging a 
working plan in which labor would participate in the profits 
over and above what would be regarded as a mere wage, What 
the Senator says with regard to labor is equally true with 
regard to many of the employers or many of those interested 
in so-called monopolies, who limit production in order to ex- 
pand the opportunity of a larger percentage of profits. That 
is against the public interest, because they do not stimulate 
the production as they ought to; they limit production and 
accomplish the evils which the Senator has pointed out. 

Mr. MYERS. It may be that they do; but, if so, that should 
be remedied; of course, there should be a remedy found for 
both evils. I shall be pleased, so soon as I may get the oppor- 
tunity, to read the article to which the Senator from Oklahoma 
refers. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. KING. Apropos of what the Senator from Oklahoma 
has just stated, I was interested to read the other day that a 
number of labor leaders—I do not mean the highest leaders of 
the organization—opposed the profit-sharing plan, and stated 
that the employees as a rule did not care for a share in the 
profits, but were more interested in getting a higher wage 
and satisfactory hours. I asked one laboring man why the 
unions did not care to share in the profits, and he said that 
he believed if the profit-sharing plan were adopted it would 
lead to a disintegration of the unions, and he believed that 
many of the leaders of the unions were violently opposed to 
the profit-sharing plan because, as he stated, it would lead to 
the destruction of the unions, 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator from Montana will permit me, 
it would have the effect, undoubtedly, to abate the necessity 
for leadership when labor was perfectly well satisfied. If it 
were a participant and shared in the profits, and if in that way 
it secured abundant reward, there would be no need for organ- 
ized warfare between capital and labor. 

Mr. MYERS. The railroad employees object to participation 
in profits. A scheme of that kind was provided for in the Cum- 
mins railroad bill, but the representatives of the railroad broth- 
erhoods appeared before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, which is considering the bill, and objected to it; 
and I believe the provision has been or will be stricken out on 
their objection. Undoubtedly for years and years capital and 
employers abused their privileges and were tyrannical to a 
great degree; and not only that, but were rapacious, greedy, 
and dishonest, and through trusts and monopolies restricted 
production and fixed prices to such an extent that the public 
suffered. This continued until the public sentiment of the coun- 
try rebelled and such a state of feeling was aroused that Con- 
gress eracted laws to curb much of that rapacity; and it is by 
law curbed to-day to a great extent. But as between capital 
and labor, I do not believe in curbing one and letting the other 
run riot and unbridled, to work havoc, without any restraint, 
just because it has the most votes. Both should be made amen- 
able to the law. Labor, as well as capital, should be restrained 
when indulging in unwholesome excess. I believe the welfare 
of the people should be considered in connection with both. 
The rights of the people are paramount to both. -Neither should 
be exempt from the restraining hand of law. 

I believe the demand made by the bituminous-coal miners of 
the country is the most monstrous demand that ever was made 
upon the industries of this country. They have threatened, if 
their demands are not granted in toto, 100 per cent, that they 
will strike on the ist day of November; go out and tie up the 
mines of the country on the eve of winter; freeze the people of 


this country into submission to their tyrannical demands; and 
not only freeze them, but starve them into submission; for if 
the coal mines are closed, not only will people freeze, but it will 
result in starvation, because the railroads can not run without 
coal. If the railroads can not get coal, there will be no trans- 
portation of food from one section of the country to another. 
I believe the threat of the bituminous-coal miners of the coun- 
try to strike on the Ist of November, unless they can obtain 
their outrageous demands in full, is the most brutal threat that 
ever was made against the people of this country. It is so 
brutal, merciless, tyrannical, as to be absolutely shocking. 

What is causing the high cost of living more than anything 
else is such outrageous demands for increase in wages and 
shortened hours and the brutal threat to freeze and starve the 
people of the country into submission. There are elements of 
organized labor that seem to think they have a strangle hold 
on the throat of the country, and apparently they believe in 
strangling while the strangling is good; and I believe the 
strangling is good right now. At any rate, it is merrily going 
on with very little resistance, Here we haye the cause of the 
high cost of living, in the main, in this country, in my opinion. 

If the farmers of the country should all adopt an eight-hour 
day, or a day with any other limit, or if they should restrict 
their acreage and say, “ We will only put in half of the acreage 
of wheat, corn, cotton, and other necessities of life which we 
did last year,” they could freeze and starve the country into 
submission to almost any demand they might make or. pre- 
cipitate civil war or a revolution, Happily, though, I am very 
glad to say the farmers are not doing that. They are taking a 
more patriotic stand. They limit neither hours of labor nor 
acreage. 

There is another feature of this matter that I do not like, that 
does not appeal favorably tome. The employees of the Post Office 
Department are thoroughly organized, and they are nearly all 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, thus giving 
their moral support to every strike their fellow labor unions 
precipitate. Strikes lessen production. Thus these Federal 
employees encourage lessened production and help make hard 
times and high cost of living. It has been reliably stated that 
the American Federation of Labor will in a few days call upon 
each and every member of every union in the country to con- 
tribute so much per month for strike benefits for the striking 
steel workers, the object being to raise a benefit fund of $2,000,- 
000 a month in order to keep up the steel strike, which has 
already resulted in lawlessness, rioting, defiance of the consti- 
tuted authorities, and martial law, and which is resulting in 
industrial paralysis, stagnation, shortage of production, and 
consequent high cost of living. If that report be true, I sup- 
pose that each postal employee of the country who is affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor will in a short time bé 
taking a part of the money which this country appropriates for 
his support, possibly a part of the $38,000,000 which this meas- 
ure calls for, and paying it to the striking steel workers in 
order to keep up this strike, which is proving so disastrous to 
the industry and welfare of the country. 

If the bituminous coal miners of the country carry out their 
threat and go on a strike on the Ist day of November, on the 
eve of winter, in order to freeze and starve the people of the 
country into submission to their outrageous demands, I have 
no doubt the American Federation of Labor will back the strike, 
and will call upon every member of the American Federation of 
Labor in the country to contribute so much per capita per 
month as strike benefits to the striking coal miners; and if that 
be done I suppose every postal employee of the Government 
who is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor will, 
in a little more than a month from now, be contributing a part 
of this very $38,000,000, if we give it to them—a part of the 
money voted to them by Congress, the money of the taxpayers— 
as strike benefits to the striking coal miners of the country, 
in an effort to help freeze and starve the people of this country; 
the people whose money they take, the people who are feeding 
them. ) 

Now, that I do not like nor the prospect of it. It would 
not be right. I do not believe a Federal employee should be 
affiliated with any superior body of organized labor. There has 
been much said in defense of their claim of right to do so. 
It is said that it results in no conflicting obligation; that it 
does not conflict with their duties to their Government; and 
yet I claim that it may. Circumstances may arise where there 
would be a conflict of allegiance and of duty, and: it comes 
about in instances just like those of which I have been 
speaking. It comes about, I think, in such an instance as the 
steel strike. If Federal employees who are affiliated with the 


American Federation of Labor take a part of the money which 
is voted them by Congress for their support, part of the tax- 
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payers’ money, and deyote it-to keeping up the steel strike I 
think they are doing an injustice to the people of their country 
and to their Government; and if the bituminous coal miners of 
the country carry out their brutal threat and strike on the 1st 
of November, in order to freeze and starve the people of this 
country, and if that strike should be backed by the American 
Federation of Labor, and every Government employee who is 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor should be 
called upon to pay so much per month out of his salary to sup- 
port that strike and thereby aid in starving and freezing the 
people of the country, I think it would be radically wrong and 
would result in violation of obligations and duties that would 
be most serious. I think that would be biting the hand that 
feeds them, that votes money to support them. I believe the 
Federal employees’ unions that are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor should withdraw their affiliation from the 
American Federation of Labor, just as I understand the police- 
men’s union of the District of Columbia has lone, and I think, 
if true as reported, has done very properly and wisely. 

There can be, I think, no serious objection to Federal em- 
ployees, whether they be policemen or any otner class of em- 
ployees, having their own organization, their own union, to 
meet and consult about their common good and welfare, and to 
present requests to Congress for increase of wages or other 
concessions that they may deem due them; to act by united and 
concerted action, and present their grievances to the heads 
of departments and to committees of Congress. I can see no 
sound objection to that, but I do not believe that they ought 
to be affiliated with any higher body of organized labor, and 
I think we are confronted right now with some illustrations and 
possible illustrations of harm to result therefrom. 

I believe, as I have said, in fair and adequate compensation 
to Government employees. I believe they ought to be fairly 
well compensated; but it seems to me it should be done in a 
systematic manner; it should be done once a year, and it should 
be done when arrangements are made to provide compensation 
for all. I do not believe it should be done in the midst of a 
fiscal year, in the face of the stout opposition of the head of 
the department for which the increase is asked. In this in- 
stance the proposed increase, being opposed and declared un- 
necessary by the Postmaster General and the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, I believe it would be unwise, improper, 
and improvident, and setting a bad example, for Congress to 
grant the increase. I believe the Postmaster General and the 
First Assistant Postmaster General know what they are talk- 
ing about, and are acting in the interest of the welfare of their 
department and the welfare of the Government and the people 
of the country, when they say that $2,000,000 is all they ask for 
and all that ought to be appropriated. 

For these reasons I shall vote against this measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, under the latitude permitted in 
debate, I desire to submit a few observations relating to present 
economic conditions and concerning appropriations made by 
Congress and the lack of appreciation upon the part of the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government, of the 
conditions of the Treasury, and the financial resources of the 
Government. 

I have no doubt that many employees of the Government are not 
adequately compensated. The same may be true of millions of 
persons employed in private occupations. I think it can also be 
truthfully said that there should be a more scientific plan 
adopted to deal with the subject of compensation to be. paid 
those who are employed by the Government. I doubt, however, 
the wisdom of engaging in general legislation to deal with the 
question of salaries for the employees of the Government at 
this particular time. The situation confronting us now is pecu- 
liar. The times are out of joint. Everything is abnormal. It 
could not be otherwise, The great war which shook the founda- 
tions of the world was bound to affect the industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions of all peoples. War demoralizes industry, 
Uslocates every part of the economic structure, and it is im- 
possibie to readjust conditions and return to normal ways im- 
mediately after the termination of the conflict. The activities 
of millions of men for years were devoted to the presecution of 
the war. War became the trade of the world, and whatever 
ministered to the destruction of human life and the overthrow 
of opposing armies and nations engaged the earnest attention of 
the people. Greatly as we were affected by the war, its effects 
were infinitely greater upon the other side of the Atlantic. In- 
dustry that gave employment to the people and supplied them 
with food and shelter were practically destroyed. Waste and 
dislocation existed in nearly every country of Europe. Pov- 
erty and want stalk through Europe; and to the millions who 
lost their lives upon the battle field there must be added mil- 
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lions more who went to their graves prematurely because of 
want and privation resulting from the terrible conflict. We 
suffered directly and indirectly from the sufferings in Europe. 
The disturbances there in the industrial and social organisms 
react to our disadvantage in this land. So interdependent are 
peoples and nations that it is impossible to disturb industrial 
conditions in one nation without its effect being felt to a 
greater or less degree throughout the world. Millions of Ameri- 
cans were withdrawn from gainful pursuits to engage in war 
activities. This necessarily affected the production of food and 
clothing and all other things connected with the welfare of the 
people. 

With a diminishing output of food, clothing, and the prime 
necessities of life high prices in respect to those commodities 
were inevitable. With the great increase in the circulating 
medium and with the shortage in production mounting prices 
were to be expected, and with the rise in the level of prices 
there was bound to be an advance in the wage scale. In the 
frenzied efforts which have been made since the war to get 
back to a peace basis and in the earnest efforts made by farm- 
ers, manufacturers, and employers generally to increase produc- 
tion to meet not only the domestic but foreign demands it was 
impossible for wages to fall below the war level, and indeed 
in some instances the wages were necessarily increased. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of aliens departed from our shores, and 
this further resulted in scarcity of labor. 

There is no question but what selfish and unpatriotic per- 
sons have taken advantage of conditions to unfairly and un- 
justly increase commodity prices. I think it may also be said 
that in some instances the workmen have also taken advantage 
of conditions to unduly increase their wages. It is a supreme 
task to stabilize conditions, to relieve the tense situation, and 
to guide the activities of the people along rational and safe 
lines. The situation calls for patience and forbearance, for 
sacrifice, and the highest form of patriotism. I think it would 
be wiser if ail parties would cali a halt in the effort to increase 
prices and increase wages. Indeed the suggestion has been 
made repeatedly by labor leaders, as well as by employers, that 
a truce be called in the demands for price advancements, and 
that every possible effort be made to effectuate reductions in 
prices, if not in wages. As the Senator from Montana and 
others bave said, the amount of wage a person receives is not 
to be determined by the number of dollars paid him, but by 
what the amount received will purchase. The American dollar 
has become inflated and its purchasing power thus reduced. 
Prices of all of the products of toil have risen to extraordinary 
heights, and reductions must come if we shall have permanent 
prosperity and industrial peace. The efforts of all patriotic 
people should now be devoted to the stabilization of condi- 
tions. Strikes, lockouts, and the restriction of production all 
tend to aggravate the situation and make for unrest and dis- 
content, and to augment the difficulties that will be encountered 
in bringing industrial peace and in maintaining unimpaired the 
liberties which our form of government provides. 

The difficulty that is encountered whenever an attempt is made 
to deal with wages in one department or section is found in the 
fact that such increase calls for readjustment and increases 
in other departments and sections and activities. 

A person whom I know stated that he was receiving $250 
per month from the railroad. Before the war he was receiv- 
ing only $100 per month. He expressed dissatisfaction with hfs 
present wage, notwithstanding the great increase since the war 
and since the Government took control of the railroads, be- 
cause he had discovered that many persons working in the 
coal mines and some employed in the steel mills were receiv- 
ing higher wages than those which he obtained. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THosas] stated yesterday 
that the measure now before us was not a remedy and scarcely 
a palliative. Whenever wages are increased, such increase is 
seized upon as a pretext to augment the prices of every article 
which the wage earner is compelled to purchase. It were the 
part of wisdom, as I have suggested, if the manufacturer as 
well as the producer of the raw material, the employer and the 
employee, and indeed all of the people of our land, by con- 
certed action to seek to curb these pyramidal and pyramiding 
prices and to emerge from the hysterical, abnormal, and -fever- 
ish condition in which the Nation now finds itself. I make 
the prediction that the passage of this bill will lead to demands 
for millions of dollars of additional appropriations. I am 
making no criticism of those who are asking for increases. I 
have no doubt that there are thousands of postal- employees 
who are insufficiently paid. I believe that there should be a 
reclassification of salaries—a readjustment of compensation. 
I am only directing attention to the abnormal conditions now 
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existing in order that we may judge what is the wisest course 
te pursue to meet the exigencies which the war has produced. 

I desire to briefly call the attention of the Senate to the 
lurge appropriations which are constantly being made by 
Congress. It is apparently a most pleasant, certainly it is an 
easy task, te vote money out of the Treasury of the United 
States. It is refreshing to find a Senator lifting his voice, as 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] has just done, in 
behalf of economy. I have served in this body for a little 
more ‘than two ‘years, and I recall but few instances in which 
‘there have been pleas for economy in governmental expendi- 
tures; seldom indeed has the taxpayer, upon whom the burden 
rests, been the object of concern or solicitude upon the part of 
Senators. Our principal concern, apparently, has been to get 
money out of the Treasury. There has been but little interest 
shown in ascertaining the ways and means of putting money 
into the Treasury. It has looked at times as if any appro- 
priation that might be asked, if it were large enough, could 
receive the approval of Congress. Indeed, it has been said 
that the larger the appropriation the easter its passage. 

The psychology of large appropriations is a phenomenon to 
me. The small appropriation sometimes leads to an inquiry. 
It may be rather irrelevant and the reply wholly insufficient, 
yet, as a rule, it stifles further inquiry and prevents further 
opposition. A huge appropriation, as I have observed, rarely 
provokes an inquiry and seldom results in opposition. I have 
sometimes thought that there was a conspiracy of silence upon 
the part of Senators when appropriation bills were presented 
to this body. The interests of the public seem to be disre- 
garded. The taxpayer seems to be voiceless here and to be 
on trial with none to defend and with a court predetermined 
to convict. Those seeking appropriations are usually active 
in advocacy of their demands and eloquent speakers are ready 
to proclaim the virtues and necessities of the demanded ap- 
propriation. I have noticed in many instances organized ef- 
forts te obtain appropriations and it is an obvious fact that 
wany seeking appropriations are not concerned in the source 
from. which the money expended must come. I am glad to 
hear the frank and candid statement of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Myers]. On more than one occasion he has spoken 
in a patriotic way with respect to the problems confronting 
the Ameriean people. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas] has repeatedly challenged the attention of the coun- 
‘try and the Senate, perhaps more so than any other man of the 
Senate, at least since I have been here, to the problems confremt- 
ing the American people and to the profligate manner in which 
appropriations were made by ‘the Federal Government. But 
these warnings and admonitions fall, I am afraid, upon deaf 
ears. We persist in our extravagances and ignore the warn- 
ings of history and the admonitions of the wise and courageous 
in our midst. 

Mr. President, there were some unthinking people who en- 
tertained the view that the greatest dangers to be encountered 
by our country were those which the war produced. These 
same individuals fancied that with the termination of the war 
our Nation as well as other nations would pass from the storm 
into a placid and pacific sea. They failed to appreciate what 
history so strongly teaches—that the post-war problems and 
dangers are even more serious than those to be encountered 
when nations are at war. This seems so obvious that one can 
not understand how it could be controverted. When the in- 
tegrity of the Government is assailed and the standard of war 
is raised the people come together with an earnestness and de 
votion not experienced in days of peace. 

War produces for the moment a patriotic fervor, and a feeling 
of sacrifice and service that transforms individuals and na- 
tions; and so they do heroic things in a heroic way. But when 
peace comes the moral stimulus that led them to mighty achieve- 
ment and self-abnegation seems to subside. Too often the spirit 
ef materialism takes possession of the people; they become 
mercenary and selfish; greed, cupidity, and avarice find expres- 
sion in individuals and nations. We are not free from this 
well-recognized characteristic among nations. We are exhibit- 
ing the weakness and selfishness, perhaps the cupidity and 
avarice, that have followed other nations and peoples in other 
ages after mighty contests have been concluded. I have some- 
times felt that the producers of our country were too selfish 
and given over to profiteering. Everywhere we hear the cry 
that those having the power are robbing the people. Upon the 
one hand, it is claimed that the manufacturers are making enor- 
mous profits, that the middlemen and the retailers are robbing 
and plundering the people, and we hear it said by others that 
labor is taking advantage of the situation to make exactions 
that are unfair and unjust. The Senator from Montana has just 
referred to the reported attempts of the United Mine Workers 


of America. If the demands are such as have been stated by 
the Senator, it must be manifest to all that those making them 
are not ‘concerned in the welfare of the people or of the country 
and are exhibiting calloused selfishness that is unworthy the 
just wage carner. I have no doubt that many manufacturers 
many who are producing the things essential to life—are mak- 
ing demands for their products that are unfair and indefensible. 

The world is on fire. We are not free from its scorching 
heat. AN patriotic Americans, all who love our flag and our 
country, should so conduct themselve as to not add to the con- 
flagration or increase the difficulties and dangers now con- 
fronting this Nation. While historical precedents and the ex- 
perience of the past are illuminating and instructive, too often 
they are written in a book which is closed, if not sealed, to the 
eyes of the people. We forget the law of cause und effect and 
are unwilling to be guided by the lamp of experience, the teach- 


ings that come down from wise statesmen and prophetic leaders ` 


who have gloriously served humanity. 

Because we think we are standing upon the shoulders of our 
fathers we believe that we have broader visions than those 
who lived in the past, and that we will avoid the pitfalls which 
were in their paths, as well as in the paths of nations. It has 
been said that the lamp of experience, even if we have it in our 
hands, is devoid of oil or if there is oll within it we are so in- 
different to its worth as to refuse to light it. I am not sure 
that we are meeting the problems of this hour with greater 
courage and wisdom than that which guided our fathers and our 
fathers’ fathers. ‘There are some who doubt our ability to satis- 
factorily meet ‘the evils of this day and to preserve our civiliza- 
tion of our country. I do not share this view. I am of the 
opinion that each succeeding age records some advancement, 
however slight, over the preceding one. Humanity's progress is 
slow; it is a long journey from the darkness of the past into 
the light of an effulgent and enduring civilization. 

But I desire to particularly call attention to one of the evils 
of most, if not all, nations—that of extravagance and profligacy 
in dealing with public funds. We have not learned the lesson 
of economy. The American people, as individuals and as a 
people, are hopelessly extravagant. The value of money to 
them is unknown. Thrift is not one of our virtues. Though the 
people were never so prosperous and wages were never so high, 
I am afraid that the ultimate savings will be so insignificant 
as to emphasize the claim that we are an extravagant and 
thriftless people. The municipalities and counties and States 
are increasing their expenditures by millions and hundreds of 
millions. There is no proper ratio between expenditures and 
benefits and increases in population. I think American gov- 
ernment, whether municipal, State, or Nation, is the most costly 
and extravagant government in the world. Economy, which is 
urged by all political parties, is a virtue possessed by none. The 
Democrats when out of power denounce the Republicans becanse 
of their profligacy and their waste of public treasure, but when 
in power I am afraid it is too true that they follow the unworthy 
footsteps of the Republican Party. When the House and the Sen- 
ate at the last election were placed in the hands of the Repub- 
licans we heard the cry from hundreds of Republican orators 
that the extravagances of the Democrats had brought the Nation 
to the brink of bankruptcy, but that now the most rigid economy 
was to be pursued and the Nation was to be saved, the expenses 
of the Government were to be reduced, and reforms were to be 
wrought in all departments of the Federal Government. 


Mr. President, these loud cries from our Republican friends 


seem to have been forgotten; the pledges and promises of 
economy and reform do not leave even an echo to remind us of 
these loud vociferations, 

If the appropriations made since the Republicans came into 
power be scrutinized, one will easily be convinced that there has 
been no reform. There has not been even a spasm of economy. 
Waste and extravagance have found a place in the measures 
receiving approval in the legislative branch of the Government, 
Organized efforts have been more successful in getting money 
out of the Treasury under the Republican administration than 
when the Democrats were in power. z 

Indeed, I believe that there is greater rapacity and effrontery 
upon the part of organizations now than ever before. Every 
conceivable scheme is suggested for the purpose of getting Med- 
eral aid. Individuals, municipalities, and States are urged to 
make demands upon the Federal Treasury, and the plainest 
duties resting upon the sovereign States are ignored in order 
that the Federal Government may assume obligations which 
are not within its constitutional power. The Senator from Mon- 
tana just asked where the money is to come from in order to 
satisfy the demands that are made upon the Federal Treasury. 
That question was propounded in the last Congress, when an 
appropriation bill carrying more than 5400,000, 000 was under 
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consideration. The distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] replied that that was a question for the Finance 
Committee. In other words, it is no concern of Senators, except 
the members of the Finance Committee, as to how money is to be 
raised to meet the appropriations. Mr. President, I believe that 
no committee in this body has the right to ask an appropriation 
without fully canvassing the entire situation and ascertaining 
the source from which the appropriation will be made. It is a 
dangerous way to legislate—that is, to appropriate money with- 
out any thought of how the appropriation is to be met. This 
policy has led to enormous deficits in the budgets of munici- 
palities and States and nations. If individuals were so reckless 
in the conduct of their private affairs they would soon be 
brought into the courts of bankruptcy. Whenever an appropria- 
tion is sought Senators should think of the taxes which it will 
impose. Whenever we spend we should know where the money 
is coming from with which to meet the expenditure, and the 
responsibility of providing the money should not be borne alone 
by the Finance Committee, but it should be equally shared by 
all Members of the Senate. 

The appropriations which are being made by this Congress are 
so staggering and so stupendous that the taxes of the Govern- 
ment, in my opinion, will have to be increased, or we will have 
to resort to another bond issue in order to meet the deficit that 
our appropriations are creating. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Henperson in the chaisy, 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KING. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. MYERS. I would like to make a suggestion that I in- 


tended to make during my brief remarks, but which I overlooked. į 


It is that President Wilson has advised that there should be no 
further increases of wages or salaries in any of the avocations of 
life until Congress has a chance to do something in regard to the 
high cost of living. He took that attitude in an address which 
he made before a joint meeting of the House and Senate a few 
weeks ago, at the time a strike of the railroad employees was 
threatened. He very plainly stated in his address to Congress 
at that time that it was no time for increasing wages, that people 
should be content to work for what they were receiving, and do 
the best they could until better times prevailed. It seems to me 
if we enact this legislation we will be departing very widely 
from his advice. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would be glad if the Senator from Montana 
would get the address of President Wilson and read it. I think 
the Senator will find in it a-complaint that Congress was not 
appropriating enough money for some purposes at least. 

Mr. MYERS, I have not so understood it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to have the address read. 
would be the best evidence. 

Mr. MYERS. I know that the President gave utterance to sen- 
timents of the kind I mentioned in regard to an increase of 
wages. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am very glad to have the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]. But 
even if the President made that statement as broadly as was 
stated by the Senator, and there was no qualification of the 
statement, I do not think it would have the slightest effect 
in restraining this body from passing this and other appropria- 
tion bills which take from the Treasury of the United States. 

I was just speaking about the question of taxation. I 
wonder if Senators reflect as to the source of money with 
which to meet these stupendous and staggering appropriations. 
We have proceeded during the past two years, in framing 
revenue bills, upon the theory that excess profits and incomes 
would furnish the overwhelming portion of the taxes that 
would be poured into the Federal Treasury. Mr. President, 
I make the prediction that with the constant strikes that are 
going on in our land, and the diminution in productivity in 
almost every activity of our country, the excess profits for the 
calendar year of 1920 will be much less than for 1919, and that 
the number who will pay an income tax during such calendar 
year will be less than the number who paid an income tax 
during the year 1919. If we fall down materially in excess 
profits and in incomes, it is manifest that we will be compelled 
to resort te other sources of taxation; we may have to lay 
consumption taxes upon the country, perhaps taxes upon tea, 
upon coffee, upon many of the things that go into the daily 
wants and necessities of the people. 

We owe a duty to the people, and it is our sworn duty to 
scrutinize with the utmost care every dollar appropriated from 
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the Publie Treasury. Now, more than ever, should the most 
rigid economy be practiced. The example set by Congress will 
affect not only the municipalities and States, but will affect 
the people themselves. If the Government is prodigal and 
wasteful and grossly extravagant, its influence will be felt by 
the people. Its evil example will be followed by many, and it 
will be largely responsible for the dire consequences which will 
come to individuals as well as to the Nation. A proper budget 
system might lead to more careful consideration of appropria- 
tions and challenge our attention to the profligate way in which 
we spend the money wrung from the people by burdensome tax- 
ation. I repeat again, Mr. President, that we need some one 
to speak for the taxpayers. This bill calls for $38,000,000. It 
will be followed by bills calling for millions and tens of millions 
of dollars for increases in salaries and compensation of Federal 
employees. I am told that already demands are being made in 
many of the executive departments for additional appropria- 
tions to meet what are denominated * extraordinary conditions.” 
We are constantly importuned to raise the salaries of the em- 
ployees of the Government, because of the high cost of living 
or for some other reason. Many of the executive agencies 
and departments of the Government are demanding additional 
employees, though we were promised that with the term- 
ination of the war many thousands of individuals who were 
brought into the Government service would be separated 
from it. 

It seems as if everyone is anxious to get money out of the 
Treasury and that no one is trying to lift the burdens from the 
taxpayers. The time has come now when we must balance our 
accounts. We should take stock and ascertain what our assets 
are, and inquire as to what our liabilities consist of. This is 
not a partisan matter. We are confronted with a plain busi- 
ness proposition. We are charged with a solemn duty to re- 
lieve the people from burdensome taxation and to cut down the 
expenses of the Government. We are not discharging that duty. 
We are increasing appropriations along many lines, and will be 
compelled to increase the burdens of taxation or to resort to 
further bond issues. I have no doubt but that the Finance 
Committee shrinks from the supreme task of considering a 
revenue bill. The members of the Ways and Means Committee- 
of the House unquestionably appreciate the stupendous task 
which rests upon them. 

For the current fiscal year there will be a deficit of consid- 
erably more than $2,000,000,000; perhaps it will be $3,000,- 
000,000. It appears now that the deficit will be nearly as great 
as the cost of the Civil War. Notwithstanding that nearly one 
year has elapsed since the armistice, we are still spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars monthly, billions of dollars for the 
year; and though the taxes imposed upon the people are enor- 
mous, we will be confronted with a deficit so huge and enormous 
as to terrify even the most courageous financier and statesman. 
Mr. President, I am criticizing the executive departments of the 
Government and the agencies and instrumentalities of the Gov- 
ernment which are calling for such enormous expenditures. 
Congress should have served notice in no unmistakable way 
upon the executive departments of the Government that their 
expenses were too great and that the most rigid economies 
should be practised. We have not done so, but, on the contrary, 
we have listened to their pleas for additional appropriations 
and haye answered their demands to meet enormous deficits. 
Though there is a statute forbidding the executive departments 
from creating deficits, we have not only winked at the infraction 
of this statute but have encouraged it by making the most lib- 
eral and generous appropriations to meet deficits that covered 
millions and tens of millions of dollars. 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. KING. Did the Senator rise to interrupt me? 

Mr, LODGE. I do not desire to take the Senator off the 
floor. I only rose thinking the Senator was about to conclude. 

Mr. KING. We will have difficulty, Mr. President, in finding 
the sources of taxation to meet the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. Indeed, we will be unable, in my opinion, to come 
within $2,000,000,000 during the coming fiscal year of raising 
the funds that will be required to meet the expenses of the 
Government if we continue in this extravagant and prodigal 
manner of making expenditures. It is possible a bond issue 
may be averted; but if so, the Treasury will be compelled to 
issue short-time notes to the extent of two or more billions of 
dollars. And if we issue bonds, where will be found pur- 
chasers for the same? ‘The patriotic spirit which prompted 
millions of American citizens to purchase Government securi- 
ties during the war will not reach the high tide that then was 
experienced. So banks will be in the end compelled to purchase 
the bond issues. Notwithstanding the great earnings of the 
people, their savings have been limited, and I do rot believe 
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the mass of the people cay be expected to purchase any con- 
siderable part of any issue of bonds that may be made, 

I now yield to the Senator from Massachusetts, as I under- 
stand he desires to submit a motion, E 


CONTROL OF FOOD PRODUCTS-—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the treaty with Germany in open 
exeeutive session. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Seuator from Massi- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a conference report, and I hope the 
Senator will yield for a sufticient time to allow me to submit 
it and have it I am sure it will take only a few 
minutes. It is on the bill which passed the Senate a week ago 
to-day, the food control and rent bill. There were only tnree 
remaining disagreements, The conferees have agreed and the 
House is very anxious to get the report that it may adopt it 


to-day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can not the Senator bring it up in the 
morning hour to-morrow? 

Mr. LODGE. I regret very much, but 1 do not think I ought 
to yield for any purpose now, 

Mr. KING. I yielded to the Senator from Massachusetts 
for the purpose of submitting a motion which I understand has 
` precedence, 

Mr. LODGE. I have submitted the motion. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask the Senator if he will yield long 
enough to enable me to present the report and have it printed 
in the Rrcorp? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was in hopes that the report could be 
disposed of to-day, but as I can not get consideration now, I 
submit it and ask that it be printed in the Recon». 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8624) entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by encourag- 
ing the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel, approved August 10, 
1917,” having met, after full and freo conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, and 
agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: section 1;“ and. 
on page 1, after line 2, of the engrossed bill insert the following: 

“That this act may be cited as the food control and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia rents act.’ 

Title I. Food control act amendments.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Title II. District of Columbia rents. 


“Sec. 101. When used in this title, unless the context indi- 
cates otherwise— 

“The term ‘rental property’ means any building or part 
thereof or land appurtenant thereto in the District of Columbia 
rented or hired and the service agreed or required by law or 
hy determination of the commission to be furnished in connec- 
tion therewith; but does not include an hotel or apartment, 

“The term ‘person includes an individual, partnership, as- 
sociation, or corporation. 

“The term hotel’ or apartment“ means any hotel or apart- 
meut or part thereof, in the District of Columbia, rented or 
hired and the land and outbuildings appurtenant thereto, and 
the service agreed or required by law or by determination of 
the commission to be furnished in eonneetion therewith. 

The term ‘owner’ includes a lessor or sublessor, or other 
person entitled to reeeive rent or charges for the use or oceu- 
paney of any rental property, hotel or apartment, or any inter- 
est therein, or his agent. 8 


“The term ‘tenant’ includes a subtenant, lessee, sublessee or 
other person, not the owner, entitled to the use or oceupancy 
of any rental property, hotel or apartment. 

“The term ‘service’ includes the furnishing of light, heat, 
water, telephone or elevator service, furniture, furnishings, 
Window shades, screens, awnings, storage, kitchen, bath and 
laundry facilities and privileges, maid service, janitor service, 
removal of refuse, making all repairs suited to the type of 
building or necessitated by ordinary wear and tear, and any 
other privilege or service connected with the use or occupuncy 
of any rental property, apartment or hotel. 

“The term ‘commission’ means the rent commission of the 
District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 102. A commission is hereby created and established, 
to be known as the rent commission of the District of Columbia, 
which shall be composed of three commissioners, none of whom 
shall be directly or indirectly engaged in, or in any manner 
interested in or connected with, the real estate or renting busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia. The commissioners shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, The term of each commissioner shall be two 
years, except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be 
appointed only for the unexpired term of the commissioner 
whom he succeeds. ‘The commission shall at the time of its 
organization and annually thereafter elect a chairman froin its 
own membership. The commission may make such regulations 
as may be necessary to carry this title into effect. 

“All powers and duties of the commission may be exercised 
by a majority of its members. A vacancy in the conuuission 
shall not impair the right of the remaining commissioners to 
exercise all the powers of the commission. The comission 
shall have an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 

“Src, 103. Each commissioner shall receive a salary of $5,000 
a year, payable monthly. The commission shall appoint a secre- 
tary, who shall receive a salary of $3,000 a year, puyuble in like 
manner; and, subject to the provisions of the civil-service laws, 
it may appoint and remove such oflicers, employees, und agents 
and make such expenditures for rent, printing, telegrams, tele- 
phone, law books, books of reference, periodiculs, furniture, sa- 
tlonery, office equipment, and other supplies and expenses us may 
be necessary to the administration of this title. All of the ex- 
penditures of the commission shall upon the presentation of item- 
ized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman of the commis- 
sion be audited and paid in the same manner as other expendi- 
tures for the District of Columbia. 

“With the exeeption of the secretary, all employees of the 
commission shall be appointed from lists of eligibles supplied 
by the Civil Service Commission and in accordance with the 
civiLservice law. 

“ Sec, 104. ‘The assessor of the District of Columbia shall serve 
ex officio as an advisory assistant to the commission, but he shall 
have none of the powers or duties of a commissioner. He shall 
attend the meetings and hearings of the commission. Every 
officer or employee of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia, whenever requested by the commission, shall supply to 
the commission any data or information pertaining to the ad- 
ministration of this title which may be contained in the records 
of his office, The assessor shall receive for the performance of 
the duties required by this section a salary of $1,000 per annum, 
payable monthly, in addition to such other salary us muy be 
prescribed for his office by law. 

* Sec, 105, For the purpose of this title the commission or any 
officer, employee, or agent duly authorized in writing by it, shall 
at all reasonable times have access to, for the purpose of exami- 
nation, and the right to copy, any books, accounts, records, 
papers, or correspondence relating to any matter which the com- 
mission is authorized to consider or investigate; and the commis- 
sion shal] have power to require by subprena the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production of all such books, 
accounts, records, papers, and correspondence relating to any 
such matter. Any member of the commission may sign sub- 
penas, administer oaths and affirmations, examine witnesses, 
and receive evidence, 

“Such attendance of witnesses and the production of such 
books, accounts, records, papers, and correspondence muy be 
required from any place in the United States at any designated 
place of hearing. In case of disobedience to a subpæna or of the 
contumacy of any witness appearing before the commission, the 
commission may invoke the aid of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia or of any district court of the United States, 
Such court may thereupon issue an order requiring the person 
subp@naed to obey the subpena, or to give evidence touching 
the matter in question. Any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. No 
officer or employee of the commission shall, unless authorized 
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by the commission or by a court of competent jurisdiction, make 
public any information obtained by the commission. 

“ Sec. 106. For the purposes of this title it is declared that all 
(a) rental property and (b) apartments and hotels are affected 
with a public interest, and that all rents and charges therefor, 
all service in connection therewith, and all other terms and con- 
ditions of the use or occupancy thereof, shall be fair and reason- 
able; and any unreasonable or unfair provision of a lease or 
other contract for the use or occupancy of such rental property, 
apartment, or hote] with respect to such rents, charges, service, 
terms, or conditions is hereby declared to be contrary to public 
policy. The commission upon its own initiative may, or upon 
complaint shall, determine whether the rent, charges, service, 
and other terms or conditions of a lease or other contract for the 
use or occupancy of any such rental property, hotel, or apart- 
ment are fair and reasonable. Such complaints may be made 
(a) by or on behalf of any tenant, and (b) by any owner except 
where the tenant is in possession under a lease or other contract, 
the term specified in which has not expired, and the fairness and 
reasonableness of which has not been determined by the com- 
mission. > 

“Tn all such cases the commission shall give notice personally 
or by registered mail and afford an opportunity to be heard to all 
parties in interest. The commission shall promptly hear and 
determine the issues involved in all complaints submitted to it. 
All hearings before the commission shall be open to the public. 
If the commission deterntines that such rents, charges, service, 
or other terms or conditions are unfair or unreasonable, it shall 
determine and fix such fair and reasonable rent or charges 
therefor, and / or fair and reasonable service, terms, and condi- 
tions of use or occupancy. In any suit in any court of the United 
States or the District of Columbia involving any question arising 
out of the relation of landlord and tenant with respect to any 
rental property, apartment, or hotel, except an appeal from the 
commission’s determination as provided in this title, such court 
shall determine the rights and duties of the parties in accord- 
ance with the determination and regulations of the commission 
relevant thereto. 

_ “See, 107. A determination of the commission fixing a fair 
and reasonable rent or charge made in a proceeding begun by 
complaint shall be effective from the date of the filing of the 
complaint. The difference between the amount of rent and 
charges paid for the period from the filing of the complaint to 
the date of the commission’s determination and the amount that 
would have been payable for such period at the fair and reason- 
able rate fixed by the commission may be added to or subtracted 
from, as the case demands, future rent payments, or after the 
final decision of an appeal from the commission’s determination 
may be sued for and recovered in an action in the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 108. Unless within 10 days after the filing of the com- 
mission's determination any party to the complaint appeals 
therefrom to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
the determination of the commission shall be final and conclu- 
sive. If such an appeal is taken from the determination of the 
commission, the record before the commission or such part 
thereof as the court may order shall be certified by it to the 
court and shall constitute the record before the court, and the 
commission’s determination shall not be modified or set aside 
by the court, except for error of law. If any party applies to 

the court for leave to adduce additional evidence and shows 
to the satisfaction of the court that such additional evidence 
is material, and that there were reasonable grounds for the 
failure to adduce such evidence in the proceeding before the 
commission, the court may order such additional evidence 
to be taken before the commission and to be adduced upon 
the hearing in such manner and upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the court may deem proper. The commission may mod- 
ify its findings as to the facts, or make new findings, by reason 
of the additional evidence so taken, and it shall file such modified 
or new findings, which shall be conclusive, and its recommenda- 
tions, if any, fer the modification or setting aside of its original 
determination, with the return of such additional evidence. 
In the proceedings before such court on appeal from a determina- 
tion of the commission, the commission shall appear by its 
counsel or other representative and submit oral or written argu- 
ments to support the findings and the determination of the 
commission. 

“Src. 109. The right of a tenant to the use or occupancy of 
any rental property, hotel, or apartment, existing at the time 
this act takes effect, or thereafter acquired, under any lease or 
other contract for such use or occupancy or under any extension 
thereof by operation of law, shall, notwithstanding the expira- 
tion of the term fixed by such lease or contract, continue at the 
option of the tenant subject, however, to any determination or 


regulation of the commission relevant thereto; and such tenant 
shall not be evicted or dispossessed so long as he pays the rent 
and performs the other terms and conditions of the tenancy 
as fixed by such lease or contract, or in case such lease or con- 
tract is modified by any determination or regulation of the 
commission, then as fixed by such modified lease or contract. 
All remedies of the owner at law or equity, based on any pro- 
vision of any such lease or contract to the effect that such lease 
or contract shall be determined or forfeited if the premises are 
sold, are hereby suspended so long as this title is in force. 
Every purchaser shall take conveyance of any rental property, 
hotel, or apartment subject to the rights of tenants as provided 
in this title. The rights of the tenant under this title shall be 
subject to the limitation that the bona fide owner of any rental 
property, apartment, or hotel shall have the right to possession 
thereof for actual and bona fide occupancy by himself, or his 
wife, children, or dependents, or for the purpose of tearing 
down or razing the same in order immediately to construct pew 
rental property, hotel, or apartment, if approved by the com- 
mission, upon giving 30 days’ notice in writing, served in the 
manner provided by section 1223 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
establish a code of laws for the District of Columbia,’ approved 
May 3, 1901, as amended, which notice shall contain a full and 
correct statement of the facts and circumstances upon which 
the same is based; but in no case shall possession be demanded 
or obtained by such owner in contravention of the terms of any 
such lease or contract. If there is a dispute between the owner 
and the tenant as to the accuracy or sufficiency of the state- 
ment set forth in such notice, as to the good faith of such 
demand, or as to the service of notice, the matters in dispute 
shall be determined by the commission upon vomplaint as pro- 
vided in section 106 of this title. 

“Src. 110. Pending the final decision on appeal from a deter- 
mination of the commission, the commission’s determination 
shall be in full force and effect and the appeal shall not oper- 
ate as a supersedeas or in any manner stay or postpone the 
enforcement of the determination appealed from. Immediately 
upon the entry of a final decision on the appeal the commission 
shall, if necessary, modify its determination in order to make 
it conform to such decision. The difference, if any, between 
the amount of rent and charges pald for the period from the 
date of the filing by the commission of the determination ap- 
pealed from and the amount that would have been payable for 
such period under the determination as modified in accordance 
with the final decision on appeal may be added to or allowed 


on account of, as the case demands, future rent payments or 


may be sued for and recovered in an action in the municipal 
court in the District of Columbia. 

“Src. 111. The determination of the commission in a pro- 
ceeding begun by complaint er upon its own initiative fixing 
fair and reasonable rents, charges, service, ahd other terms 
and conditions of use or occupancy of any rental property, 
hotel, or apartment shall constitute the commission’s determina- 
tion of the fairness and reasonableness of such rents, charges, 
service, terms, or conditions for the rental property, hotel, or 
apartment affected, and shall remain in full force and effect 


‘notwithstanding any change in ownership or tenancy thereof, 


unless and until the commission modifies or sets aside such 
determination upon complaint either of the owner or of the 
tenant. 

“Sec. 112. If the owner of any rental property, apartment, or 
hotel collects any rent or charge therefor in excess of the 
amount fixed in a determination of the commission made and 
in full force and effect in accordance with the provisions of 
this title, he shall be liable for and the commission is hereby 
authorized and directed to commence an action in the municipal 
court in the District of Columbia to recover double the amount 
of such excess, together with the costs of the proceeding which 
shall include an attorney’s fee of $50, to be taxed as part of 
the costs. Out of any sums received on account of such re- 
covery the commission shall pay over to the tenant the amount 
of the excess so paid by him and the balance shall be paid into 
the treasury of the District of Columbia: Provided, That if the 
commission finds that such excess was paid by the tenant volun- 
tarily and with knowledge of the commission’s determination, 
the whole amount of such recovery shall be paid into the treas- 
ury of the District of Columbia. 

“Sec, 113. If in any proceeding before the commission, begun 
by complaint or on the commission's own initiative, and involv- 
ing any lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of any 
rental property, hotel, or apartment the commission finds that 
at any time after the passage of this act but during the tenancy 
the owner has, directly or indirectly, willfully withdrawn from 
the tenant any service agreed or required by a determination 
of the commission to be furnished, or has by act, neglect, or 
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omission contrary to such lease or contract or to the law or 
any ordinance or regulation made in pursuance of law, or of a 
determination of the commission, exposed the tenant, directly 
or indirectly, to any unsafe or insanitary condition or imposed 
upon him any burden, loss, or unusual inconvenience in connec- 
tion with his use or occupancy of such rental property, hotel, 
or apartment, the commission shall determine the sum which in 
its judgment will fairly and reasonably compensate or reim- 
burse the tenant therefor. In any such proceeding involving a 
lease or other contract, the term specified in which had not 
expired at the time the proceeding was begun, the commission 
shall likewise determine the amount or value of any bonus 
or other consideration in excess of the rental named in such 
lease or contract received at any time directly or indirectly 
by the owner in connection with such lease or contract. The 
tenant may recover any amount so determined by the commis- 
sion in an action in the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia. 

“Sec. 114. Whenever under this title a tenant is entitled to 
bring suit to recover any sum due him under any determination 
of the commission, the commission shall, upon application by 
the tenant and without expense to him, commence and prose- 
cute In the municipal court of the District of Columbia an 
action on behalf of the tenant for the recovery of the amount 
due, and in such case the court shall include in any judgment 
rendered in favor of the tenant the costs of the action, includ- 
ing a reasonable attorney's fee, to be fixed by the court. Such 
costs and attorney’s fee when recovered shall be paid into the 
treasury of the District of Columbia. 

“ Sec. 115. The commission shall, by general order, from time 
to time prescribe the procedure to be followed in all proceed- 
ings under its jurisdiction. Such procedure shall be as simple 
and summary as may be practicable, and the commission and 
parties appearing before it shall not be bound by technical rules 
of evidence or of pleading. 

“ Sec. 116. Any person who with intent to avoid the provi- 
sions of this title enters into any agreement or arrangement 
for the payment of any bonus or other consideration in connec- 
tion with any lease or other contract for the use or occupancy 
of any rental property, hotel, or apartment, or who participates 
in any ‘fictitious sale or other device or arrangement the pur 
pose of which is to grant or obtain the use or occupancy of any 
rental property, hotel, or apartment without subjecting such 
use or occupancy to the provisions of this title or to the juris- 
diction of the commission shall upon conviction be punished by 
a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment for not exceed- 
ing one year, or by both. 

„So. 117. The commission shall prescribe standard forms of 
Jeases and other contracts for the use or occupancy of any 
rental property, hotel, or apartment and shall require their use 
by the owner thereof. Every such lease or contract entered 
into after the commission has prescribed and promulgated a 
form for the tenancy provided by such lease or contract shall 
be deemed to accord with such standard form; and any such 
lease or contract in any proceeding before the commission or 
in any court of the United States or of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be interpreted, applied, and enforced in the same 
manner as if it were in the form and contained the stipulations 
of such standard form. 

“The owner of an hotel or apartment shall file with the com- 
mission plans and other data in such detail as the commission 
requires, descriptive of the rooms, accommodations, and service 
in connection with such hotel or apartment, and a schedule of 
rates and charges therefor. The commission shall, after con- 
sideration of such plans, schedules, data, or other information, 
determine and fix a schedule of fair and reasonable rates and 
charges for such hotels or apartments; and the rates and charges 
stated in such schedule shall thereafter constitute the fair and 
reasonable rates and charges for such hotel or apartment. The 
commission’s determination in such case shall be made after 
such notice and hearing and shall have the same force and ef- 
fect and be subject to appeal in the same manner as a deter- 
mination of the commission under section 106 of this title. 

“Sec. 118. No tenant shall assign his lease of or sublet any 
rental property or apartment at a rate in excess of the rate 
paid by him under his lease without the consent of the com- 
mission upon application in a particular case, and in such case 
the commission shall determine a fair and reasonable rate of 
rent for charge for such assignment or sublease. 

“Sec. 119. The public resolution entitled Joint resolution to 
prevent profiteering in the District of Columbia,’ approved May 
81, 1918, as amended, is hereby repealed, to take effect 60 days 
after the date of the confirmation by the Senate of the commis- 
sioners first nominated by the President under the provisions 
of this title; but a determination by the commission made 
within such period of 60 days shall be enforced in accordance 


with the provisions of this title, notwithstanding the provisions 
of such public resolution. All laws or parts of laws in conflict 
with any provision of this title are hereby suspended so long 
at fue title is in force to the extent that they are in such con- 

c 

“Sec, 120. The sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated and made immediately avail- 
able to carry out the provisions of this title, one-half thereof to 
be paid out of money in the Treasury of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated and the other one-half out of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 121. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
title shall be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction 
to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or in- 
validate the remainder thereof, but shall be confined in its 
operations to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof 
directly involved in the controversy in which such judgment 
shall have been rendered. 

“Sec. 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this 
title are made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war 
with the Imperial German Government, resulting in rental con- 
ditions in the District of Columbia dangerous to the publie 
health and burdensome to public officers and employees whose 
duties require them to reside within the District and other 
persons whose activities are essential to the maintenance and 
comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embarrass- 
ing the Federal Government in the transaction of the public 
business. It is also declared that this title shall be considered 
temporary legislation, and that it shall terminate on the expira- 
tion of two years from the date of the passage of this act, un- 
less sooner repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of the bill, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
hy the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“To amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917, and to regulate 
rents in the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


A. J. GnoN NA, 
Hoke SMITH, 
Banagers on the part of the Senate. 


G. N. HAUGEN, 

J. C. MCLAUGHLIN, 

THos. L. RUBEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask that the question be put on my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
treaty of peace with Germany in open executive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the con- 
sideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. NORRIS addressed the Benate. After having spoken 
for more than three hours, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if it will not interrupt the Sen- 
ator, I do not know how near the conclusion of his speech 
he may be, but if he desires to yield the floor and finish 
to-morrow we can take up the treaty and read it now. He has 
been speaking for about three hours. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have been speaking for over three 
hours, and I am a little tired. I could go on for two or three 
hours longer, but I shall not be able to finish to-night. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, if the Senator is willing, he will yield 
the floor for to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing to do so. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent for the following 
agreement: 

greed by unanimous consent that the Senate will now pro- 
58 te t e reading of the treaty of peace with Germany, subject to 
speeches and debate upon the treaty; that the so-called “ Shantun: 
amendments” (sec. 8, arts. 156, 157, and 158) be passed over unti 
the calendar day of Wednesday, October 15, 1919, to be considered 
then in block, and that if during the reading of the treaty amend- 
ments numbered 45 and 46, on page 261, are reached, they also shall 
be passed over, to be considered subsequent to and next after the 
Shantung amendments, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
The Senator from Massachusetts asks unanimous consent for 
the adoption of the order as read by him. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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Mr. LODGE. I now ask that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. I now ask that the reading of the treaty may 
be continued under the unanimous- consent agreement just en- 
tered into. I desire to speak briefly on the Shantung amend- 
ment myself, but it is so late to-night that I shall not undertake 
to do so until to-morrow. ‘To-morrow I shall wish to speak 


upon if. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the order, the Secretary 
will proceed with the reading of the treaty. - 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty at the top 
of page 191, part 5, and read as follows: 

“Parr V. 
“ MILITARY, NAVAL AND AIR CLAUSES. 

“Tn order to render possible the initiation of a general limita- 
tion of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes 
strictly to observe the military, naval and air clauses which 
follow. 


“ Section I. 
“ MILITARY CLAUSES. 
“Ohapter I. 
“ EFFECTIVES AND CADRES OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 
“Article 159. 

“The German military forces shall be demobilized and re- 

duced as prescribed hereinafter. 
“Article 160. 

“(1) By a date which must not be later than March 31, 1920, 
the German Army must not comprise more than seven divisions 
of infantry and three divisions of cavalry. 

“After that date the total number of effectives in the Army of 
the States constituting Germany must not exceed one hundred 
thousand men, including officers and establishments of depots. 
The Army shall be devoted exclusively to the miantenance of 
order within the territory and to the control of the frontiers, 

“The total effective strength of officers, including the person- 
nel of staffs, whatever their composition, must not exceed four 
thousand. 

“(2) Divisions and Army Corps headquarters staffs shall be 
organized in accordance with Table No. I annexed to this Sec- 
tion. 

The number and strengths of the units of infantry, artillery, 
engincers, technical services and troops laid down in the afore- 
said Table constitute maxima which must not be exceeded. 

“ The following units may each have their own depot: 

“An Infantry regiment; 

“A Cavalry regiment; 

“A regiment of Field Artillery ; 
“A battalion of Pioneers. 

3) The divisions must not be grouped under more than two 
army corps headquarters staffs. 

The maintenance or formation of forces differently grouped 
or of other organisations for the command of troops or for 
preparation far war is forbidden. 

“The Great German General Staff and all similar organisa- 
tions shall be dissolved and may not be reconstituted in any 
form. 

“The officers, or persons in the position of officers, in the 
Ministries of War in the different States in Germany and in 
the Administrations attached to them, must not exceed three 
hundred in number and are included in the maximum strength of 
four thousand laid down in the third sub-paragraph of para- 
graph (1) of this Article. 

“Article 161, 


“Army administrative services consisting of civilian personnel 
not included in the number of effectives prescribed by the pres- 
ent Treaty will have such personnel reduced in each class to one- 
tenth of that laid down in the Budget of 1913. 

“Article 162. 

“The number of employees or officials of the German States, 
such as customs officers, forest guards and coastguards, shall 
not exceed that of the employees or officials functioning in these 
capacities in 1913. 

“The number of gendarmes and employees or officials of the 
local or municipal police may only be increased to an extent cor- 
responding to the increase of population since 1913 in the dis- 
tricts or municipalities in which they are employed. 

“These employees and officials may not be assembled for 
military training. 


“Article 163. 

“The reduction of the strengtli of the Gernian military 
forces as provided for in Article 160 may be effected gradually 
in the following manner: 

Within three months from the coming into force of the pres- 
ent Treaty the total number of effectives must be reduced to 
200,000 and the number of units must not exceed twice the 
number of those laid down in Article 160. 

“At the expiration of this period, and at the end of each 
subsequent period of three months, a Conference of military 
experts of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers will fix 
the reductions to be made in the ensuisg three months, so that 
by March 31, 1920, at the latest the total number of German 
effectives does not exceed the maximum number of 100,000 men 


laid down in Article 160. In these successive reductions the 


same ratio between the number of officers and of men, and be- 
tween the various kinds of units, shall be maintained as is laid 
down in that Article. 
“ Chapter II. 
“ARMAMENT, MUNITIONS AND MATERIAL. 
“Article 16}. 

“Up till the time at which Germany is admitted as a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations the German Army must not pos- 
sess an armament greater than the amounts fixed in Table No. II 
annexed to this Section, with the exception of an optional in- 
crease not exceeding one-twentyfifth part for small arms and 
one-fiftieth part for guns, which shall be exclusively used to 
provide for such eventual replacements as may be necessary. 

“Germany agrees that after she has become a member of the 
League of Nations the armaments fixed in the said Table shall 
remain in foree until they are modified by the Council of the 
League. Furthermore she hereby agrees strictly to observe the 
decisons of the Council of the League on this subject. 

“Article 165. 


“ The maximum number of guns, machine guns, trench-mortars, 
rifles and the amount of ammunition and equipment which Ger- 
many is allowed to maintain during the period between the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty and the date of March 31, 
1920, referred to in Article 160, shall bear the same proportion 
to the amount authorized in Table No. III annexed to this Sec- 
tion as the strength of the German Army as reduced from time to 
time in accordance with Article 168 bears to the strength per- 
mitted under Article 160. 

“Article 166. 


“At the date of March 31, 1920, the stock of munitions which 
the German Army may have at its disposal shall not exceed the 
amounts fixed in Table No. III annexed to this Section. 

“Within the same period the German Government will store 
these stocks at points to be notified to the Governments of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers. The German Govern- 
ment is forbidden to establish any other stocks, depots or re- 
serves of munitions. 

“Article 167. 


“The number and calibre of the guns constituting at the date 
of the coming into force of the present Treaty the armament of 
the fortified works, fortresses, and any land or coast forts which 
Germany is allowed to retain must be notified immediately by 
the German Government to the Gevernments of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, and will constitute maximum 
amounts which may not be exceeded. 

“ Within two months from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, the maximum stock of ammunition for these guns will 
be reduced to, and maintained at, the following uniform rates: 
fifteen hundred rounds per piece for those the calibre of which 
is 10.5 em. and under: five hundred rounds per piece for those 
of higher calibre. 

“Article 168. 

“The manufacture of arms, munitions, or any war material; 
shall only be carried out in factories or works the location of 
which shall be communicated to and approved by the Govern- 
ments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, and the 
number of which they retain the right to restrict. 

“ Within three months from the coming into force of the pres- 
ent Treaty, all other establishments for the manufacture, prepa- 
ration, storage or design of arms, munitions, or any war material 
whatever shall be closed down. The same applies to all 
arsenals except those used as depots for the authorised stocks 
of munitions. Within the same period the personnel of these 
arsenals will be dismissed. 

“Article 169. 

“Within two months from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty German arms, munitions and war material, 
including anti-aircraft material, existing in Germany in excess 
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of the quantities allowed, must be surrendered to the Govern- 
ments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers to be de- 
stroyed or rendered useless. This will also apply to any special 
plant intended for the manufacture of military material, except 
such as may be recognised as necessary for equipping the 
authorised strength of the German army. 

“The surrender in question will be effected at such points 
in German territory as may be selected by the said Govern- 
ments. 

“Within the same period arms, munitions and war material, 
including anti-aircraft material, of origin other than German, 
in whatever state they may be, will be delivered to the said 
Governments, who will decide as to their disposal. 

“Arms and munitions which on account of the successive re- 
` ductions in the strength of the German army become in excess 
of the amounts authorized by Tables II and III annexed to this 
Section must be handed over in the manner laid down above 
‘within such periods as may be decided by the Conferences 
referred to in Article 163. 


“Article 170. 

“Importation into Germany of arms, munitions and war 
material of every kind shall be strictly prohibited, 

“The same applies to the manufacture for, and export to, 
foreign countries of arms, munitions and war material of 
every kind. 

í “Article Nl. 

“The use of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases and all 
analogous liquids, materials or devices being prohibited, their 
manufacture and importation are strictly forbidden in Germany. 

“The same applies to materials specially intended for the 
manufacture, storage und use of the said products or devices. 

“The manufacture and the importation into Germany of 
armoured cars, tanks and all similar constructions suitable 
for use in war are also prohibited. 

ý “Articlè 12. 


“ Within a period of three months from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, the German Government will dis- 
elose to the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers the nature and mode of manufacture of all explosives, 
toxic substances or other like chemical preparations used by | 
them in the war or prepared by them for the purpose of being | 
so used. 

“ Chapter III. 
“RECRUITING AND MILITARY THALNING, 
“Article Hs. 

“Universal compulsory military service shall be abolished | 
in Germany. aI 
“The German Army may only he constituted and recruited 

by means of voluntary enlistment. 
“Article 174. 


“The period of enlistment for non-commissioned officers and | 
privates must be twelve consecutive years. 

“The number of men discharged for any reason before the 
expiration of their term of enlistment must not exceed in any 
year five per cent. of the total effectives fixed by the second 
sub-paragraph of paragraph (1) of Article 160 of the present 
Treaty. j 

“Article 175. 


“The officers who are retained in the Army must undertake 
the obligation to serve in it up to the age of forty-five years 
at least. ; 

“Officers newly appointed must undertake to serve on the 
active list for twenty-five consecutive years at least. 

“Officers who have previously belonged to any formations 
whatever of the Army, and who are not retained in the units 
allowed to be maintained, must not take part in any military 
exercise whether theoretical or practical, and will not be under 
any military obligations whatever. 2 

“The number of officers discharged for any reason before 
the expiration of their term of service must not exceed in any 
year five per cent of the total effectives of officers provided for in 
the third sub-paragraph (1) of Article 160 of the present Treaty. 

“Article 176. 


“On the expiration of two months from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty there must only exist in Germany 
the number of military schools which is absolutely indis- 
pensable for the recruitment of the officers of the units allowed. 
These schools will be exclusively intended for the recruitment of 
officers of each arm, in the proportion of one school per arm. 

“The number of students admitted to attend the courses of 
the said schools will be strictly in proportion to the vacancies 
to be filled in the cadres of officers. The students and the 
eadres will be reckoned in the effectives fixed by the second and 
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third sub-paragraphs of paragraph (1) of Article 160 of the 
present Treaty. 

“Consequently, and during the period above fixed, all mili- 
tary academies or similar institutions in Germany, as well as 
the different military schools for officers, student officers (As- 
piranten), cadets, non-commissioned officers or student non- 
commissioned officers (Aspiranten), other than the schools 
above provided for, will be abolished. 

“Article r. Jes 

“ Educational establishments, the universities, societies of 
discharged soldiers, shooting or touring clubs and, generally 
speaking, associations of every description, whatever be the age 
of their members, must not occupy themselves with any mili- 
tary matters. 

“ In particular they will be forbidden to instruct or exercise 
their members, or to allow them to be instructed or exercised, 
in the profession or use of arms. 

These societies, associations, educational establishments and 
universities must have no connection with the Ministries of 
War or any other military authority. 

“Article 178. 

“All measures of mobilization or appertaining to mobiliza- 
tion are forbidden. 

“In no case must formations, administrative services or 
General Staffs include supplementary cadres. 

“Article 179. 

“Germany agrees, from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, not to accredit nor to send to any foreign country any 
military, naval or air mission, nor to allow any such mission 
to leave her territory, and Germany further agrees to take ap- 
propriate measures to prevent German nationals from leaving 
her territory to become enrolled in the Army, Navy or Air 
service of any foreign Power, or to be attached to such Army, 
Navy or Air service for the purpose of assisting in the military, 
naval or air training thereof, or otherwise for thé purpose of 
giving military, naval or air instruction in any foreign country. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers agree, so far as they 
are concerned, from the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
not to enroll in nor to attach to their armies or naval or air 
forces any German national for the purpose of assisting in the 
military training of such armies or naval or air forces, or other- 
wise to-employ any such German national as military, naval or 
aeronautic instructor. 8 

“The present provision does not, however, affect the right of 
France to recruit for the Foreign Legion in accordance with 
French military laws and regulations. 

“ Chapter IV. 
“ FORTIFICATIONS. 
“Article 180. 
“All fortified works, fortresses and field works situated in 


German territory to the west of a line drawn fifty kilometres 


to the east of the Rhine shall be disarmed and dismantled. 

“Within a period of two months from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty such of the above fortified works, for- 
tresses and field works as are situated in territory not occupied 
by Allied and Associated troops shall be disarmed, and within 
a further period of four months they shall be dismantled. 
Those which are situated in territory occupied by Allied and 
Associated troops shall be disarmed and dismantled within 
such periods as may be fixed by the Allied High Command. 

“The construction of any new fortification, whatever its 
nature and importance, is forbidden in the zone referred to in 
the first paragraph above. 

“The system of fortified works of the southern and eastern 
frontiers of Germany shall be maintained in its existing state, 
Table No. I. 

“State and establishment of army corps headquarters staffs and of 
infantry and cavalry divisions. 

“These tabular statements do not form a fixed establishment 
to be imposed on Germany, but the figures contained in them 
(number of units and strengths) represent maximum figures, 
which should not in any ease be exceeded. 


“L—ARMY CORPS HEADQUARTERS STAFFS. 


Maximum strengths 
of each unit. 


Unit. 


Army Corps Headquarters Staff..................... | 


Total for Headquarters Staffs ...............-. | besaan 
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„n. ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INFANTRY DIVISION. 


8 The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is So or- 
red. 
The telegram is as follows: 


heer : 
N SOMERVILLE, TEX, October 8. 
Morris SHEPPARD, 

Care J. P. Buchan; Washington, D. 0.: 


Whereas we, the people of Somerville, Tex., after giving patient, solemn, 
and deliberate thought to the situation, believe that the whole 
structure of humanity, commerce, industry, labor, and, in fact, the 
whole social order of the world, and especially of our own beloved 
Nation, are swinging in the balance with Socialism, Bolshevism, and 
anarchy on the one end and justice and democracy on the other; and 

Whereas it is our opinion 9 5 civilization the world over is marking 
time awaiting ratification 7 4 our Senate of the peace treaty and the 
covenant of the league of nations, and that unreservedly: Now, 


Headquarters of an infantry division E 
Headquarters of divisional infant . 
Headquarters of divisional artiller / 
R ent of infantry. UPET —ͤV 
( regiment comprises 3 battalions of infantry. 
Each battalion comprises 3 com panics of infantry 


oN — 


therefore, 
di bi com „ 
Trench Sera aaae i ee We, the people of Somerville, en masse tasembied; do hereby urge, re- 
Divisional squadron... .-...seseessssesensseeesers quest, and pray the men of the Senate to act like Americans and im- 
Field artillery FOmIMONE t oubeveonceness mediately take a vote and ratify the peace treaty and the covenant of 


the league of nations without any change whatsoever. 
R. A. BRANTLY, Mayor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned, the ad- 
journment being, under the previous order, until to-morrow, 
Saturday, October 11, 1919, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


0 yrs battalion comprises 2 companies of pioneers, 
toon detachment, 1 searchlight section.) 
Signale deisohment: -diesseits toonad tens Teien tranh 


aan, preine eiria 1 carrier pigeonsection 
Divisional me lical Service. 
Parks and convoys. ........ 


Total for infantry division 
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„im. ESTABLISHMENT OF A CAVALRY DIVISION. 


Maxi- (i 
mum No. The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Uni ofsuch |> |. The Chaplain, Rev. to N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
nit. units in 
asingle | Omcers. N. C. Oles lowing prayer: 


division. and men. Our Father in heaven, we rejoice with ‘exceeding great joy 
that at last and for the first time in the history of our Republic 
common sense and reason have brought together in a confer- 
ence the representatives of labor, capital, and the people to 
discuss the great question between capital and labor, and the peo- 
ple; and we most earnestly pray that good will and earnest efforts 
may solve the great problem and bring relief to the people 
involved in the controversy, that common sense, reason, and 
good will may prevail in all its deliberations, and justice and 
equity be established for all, and peace prevail throughout the 
Nation. In the name of Him who taught us to live together 
in harmony. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department of the 
House of Representatives, and any subcommittee thereof, be 
authorized to sit during the sessions of the House and the re- 


Headquarters of a cavalry divisloen | 
regiment. 
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“Tabular statement of armament establishment for a mazimum ‘of 
seven Infantry divisions, three Cavalry divisions, rae two army corps 
headquarters staffs. 
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AA A E, Thisestablish-/ 84,000 | cess of the Congress, and may meet at such places as said com- 
e ne mittee deem advisable, and compel the attendance of witnesses, 
from the in- 1,134 | Send for persons and papers, and administer oaths to witnesses. 
creased ar- 63 Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What committee is that? 
9 19 |: Mr. HASKELL. The Committee on Expenditures in the Navy 
when, boni sı | Department. We have reached a point where this authority is 


siona: infan- 
try. necessary. Just before the last recess that we took the Com- 
mittee on Rules were ready to report a rule favorably for this 
resolution, but in the rush of business we were unable to obtain 
action upon it. It is necessary that we should have this au- 
thority. The committee have agreed upon it unanimously, and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Curren], the minority members of the com- 
mittee, are in accord and satisfied to recommend that this 
action be taken, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, the more that these committees have the right to sit 
while the House is in session the harder it gets to keep a 
quorum here, and it is almost impossible to keep a quorum now, 
I believe I will object, temporarily at any rate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 


BASEBALL. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for one minute. j 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for one minute. Is there objec- 
tion? 5 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Speaker, 50 years ago the first famous 
Cincinnati Red Stockings became the urdisputed baseball cham- 
pions of the world. Yesterday the latest Cincinnati Red 
Stockings became again. the undisputed champions of the 
world, and to-day, at least in the minds of hundreds of thou- 


“Table No. III. 
“ Maximum stocks authorised. 
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Material. totals. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as a Senute document an article by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], entitled “The Covenant of the 
League of Nations: What It Proposes and What It Does Not 
Propose.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to have published 
in the Record a telegram relating to the league of nations. 
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sands of red-blooded fans and followers of the national game, 
the good old town of Cincinnati is the capital of the Nation. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, of course I do not blame the 
gentleman from Ohio when once in 50 years something 
that gives him a chance to gloat. [Laughter.] It is very 
proper that he should pat himself on the back and pat Ohio and 
Cincinnati; but when you want to get the real thing for a con- 
tinuous diet, you have got to come to Chicago. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent for one 
minute to speak about the famous ball club of Michigan. I 
wish to say. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to any more ball 
games. 


: FRANCES SCOVILLE-MUMM. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately — 2 the adoption of this resolution, the 

ouse proceed to consider S. J. Res. 90, being a resolution 
restoring to American citizenship Frances Scoville-Mumm ; there shali be 
40 minutes debate to be divided equally between favoring and 
those opposing the resolution; at the conclusion of the debate the 
previous question shall be considered as ord on the passage of 
the Senate joint resolution, without intervening motion, except motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. On yesterday afternoon the House adopted 
a resolution giving consideration to H. R. 4438, providing 
for two hours and a half general debate, and then considera- 
tion for amendments. ‘The general debate under that rule was 
not concluded at the time the House adjourned. I want to 
ascertain what will be the parliamentary status of that bill at 
the conclusion of the measure covered by the proposed rule, 
whether or not it will be given then instantly the same status 
that it had before this resolution was taken up. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the program is that 
after the consideration of bills and conference reports under 
rules to-day the bill to which the gentleman refers will be 
taken up again. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule that I 
have just submitted makes in order a Senate joint resolution 
restoring to American citizenship Frances Scoville-Mumm, a 
former resident and citizen of the State of Kansas. I ask that 
the resolution be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read Senate joint resolution 90, to readmit Frances 
Scoville-Mumm to the character and privileges of a citizen of 
the United States, as follows: 

ereas Fra Scoville-Mumm, daughter of C. C. K. Scoville, a 
citizen of the United States residing in the State of memes pane 
a nativ n citizen of the United States, married in 1913 Walter 
Mumm. an alien of German birth and arapa Sot at the time of, 
and for many rs prior to, said t of France; and 

the d Frances Scoville-Mumm has since returned to the 
United States and renewed her residence therein and petitioned Con- 
be readmitted to the character and privileges of a citizen of 


gress to 
the United States under and by virtue of the power and laws of the 
United States of America: Therefore 


Resolved, etc., That Frances Scoville-Mumm, daughter of the said 
C. C. K. Scoville, be, and she is hereby, on her own application uncondi- 
tionally readmitted to the character and privileges of a citizen of the 
United States. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the circumstances 
leading up to this resolution and the rule making it in order 
would be interesting if they were fiction instead of fact. 

Frances Scoville was a young woman of rare charm and un- 
usual graces. She had also an ample fortune. She traveled 
much. Her travels took her to Europe. There she met Walter 
Mumm. He was handsome, rich, and of ancient family. All 
the circumstances were favorable to a romantic international 
marriage, which followed in due time. Mr. Mumm was by birth 
and parentage a German citizen. He resided in France, where 
his business was, and on marriage his wife took his citizenship. 
They resided in France. She invested a portion of her fortune 
in a home in Paris, and furnished it. They resided there until 
the outbreak of the World War. 

It is unfortunate perhaps that all international marriages 
are not happy. The dreams of youth picture a state of happi- 
ness that does not last. This case was no exception. During 
the period of gestation and motherhood, when the husband’s 
affection and tender attentions were most needed by his wife, 
he yielded to the beguilements of the gay capitals of the Con- 
tinent. He gambled without a limit. He did not omit wine and 
some 15 his excesses. He forfeited his right to the affections 
of his wife. 


The World War broke out. The necessity of making a 
change in the place of residence of the Mumm family was 
imperative. They must either move to Germany or be interned 
in France. So Mrs. Mumm went to Germany with her husband, 
to a country she did not like and with a man who had for- 
feited his right to her affection. She resided there for a time 
under intolerable conditions. She then went to Berne and 
resided in Switzerland until the close of the war. Then the 
State Department permitted her to return to the United States, 
her native land and the land she loved. Now, it is important to 
her and to her child that she be in a position to assert her rights 
to her property in France. 

She has large property interests in her husband’s estate. Her 
own property is there, her household goods and much of her 
wearing apparel are in Paris. She can not even secure a 
handkerchief from her personal effects, all the property being in 
control of the alien-property custodian in France, and she being 
rated as a German citizen can not assert her rights to it. 

The Government of France is to-day disposing of much of the 
property of the Mumm estate, She can not by proper proceed- 
ings protect her interest in that estate because of her citizen- 
ship. If she were an American citizen, the courts of France 
would give recognition to her claim, so she could protect her 
interests in her own property and her interest in the property 
of her husband. That is the purpose for which this applica- 
tion for the restoration of her citizenship is made. Now, I will 
yield to the gentleman from Texas for a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish to inquire as to the necessity for the 
word “unconditionally” preceding “ admitted,” with respect 
to her being readmitted. In other words, when we admit a 
citizen to the United States we do not admit him uncondi- 
tionally. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will say that it is the purpose 
of the word “unconditional” to admit Mrs. Mumm to citizen- 
ship at once. 

Mr. BLANTON. But why. not readmit her, as all other citi- 
zens are, without the word “ unconditionally”? It might carry 
with it rights that we did not wish to give. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no; the purpose I assume 
that the Senate had in inserting the word “ unconditional” was 
to obviate any period of residence or complying with the usual 
statutory conditions. 

Mr. BLANTON. One other question. This case is a sample 
of the history of all or nearly all of the international marriages, 
and has not the time come, at least in taking action by Congress, 
in such cases to give the American girls to understand that when- ~ 
ever they contract these international marriages they must bear 
the burden of them? 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I want to ask the question for information as to 
the legal status. At first blush I would think that the rights 
of the authorities in Paris for the possession of this property 
would be fixed and determined at the time it took possession 
and that any subsequent action by change of citizenship would 
not change the legal status of the rights. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The very eminent lawyer in 
Paris who has charge of the matter states that her interest can 
be protected if her citizenship is restored to her in the United 
States. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Was it not brought out in the hearings that 
if Mrs. Mumm is not restored to American citizenship within 90 
days there is a possibility of her losing her entire fortune? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; every day of delay en- 
dangers loss to her estate. 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will yield to the other gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. CARSS. Has Mrs. Mumin secured a divorce? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. She has secured a legal separa- 
tion and has instituted proceeding for a divorce. 

Mr. CANDLER. What has become of Mr. Mumm? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He is living probably in Ger- 
many or some city of Europe to which he has access as a German 
citizen. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Certainly. 


Mr. GARD. I would like to understand what distinction the 
gentleman makes, legally and in the forum where the case is 
tried, between what the gentleman says is a legal separation and 
the filing of an application for a divorce? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In mast Catholic countries a 
legal separation is recognized which does not give the right of 
marriage to either party to the separation. 

Mr. GARD. I understand that, but I am speaking about the 
legal status. 

Some time ago I had a rather similar case—and this was a 
German—where the State Department ruled at that time that 
the procuring of a divorce from one foreign-born husband au- 
tomatically restored the citizenship to a citizen of the United 
States who had married a German subject. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
after mature consideration, that the circumstances not only 
warranted but required the action now being taken. The prop- 
erty involved makes this action at this time necessary. 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. POU. I want to ask the gentleman if there is not debate 
allowed on the resolution, and if there will not be ample time 
under the resolution which the gentleman has presented to dis- 
cuss the various phases in general debate? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There will be 40 minutes’ de- 
bate, if it is desired. I yield to the gentleman from New York 
IMr. GOLDFOGLE]. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. How long did Mrs. Mumm live in Ger- 
many after her marriage? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. She never resided in Germany 
at all. She resided in France, and did not go to Germany until 
after the outbreak of the World War, and then remained there 
only a few months. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. How long did she remain in France? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. She was married in 1913, and 
remained in France until the outbreak of the war. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Then, if she had been an American citi- 
zen—in other words, if she had not married a German sub- 
ject—she would have come under the provisions of the act 
that we passed some yedrs ago that would take away, if she 
were a naturalized citizen, her citizenship because of her resi- 
dence continuously for more than five years abroad. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is correct; but, in addi- 
tion, there is the provision of our law that transfers the citi- 
zenship of the wife to that of the husband upon her marriage. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I wondered if the husband bore arms 
against the United States in the late war. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I understand he did not. 

Mr. CALDWELL. What was his age? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Somewhere in the thirties. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand the gentleman from Kansas 
makes the statement that she has a legal separation from her 
husband? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. And that action for divorce is pending? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Suppose the divorce case should fail, what 
would then be the legal status? Would one spouse be a citizen 
of the United States and the other of Germany? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Under the circumstances of the 
ease, that would be the citizenship relation. In some countries 
the citizenship of the wife does not follow that of the husband, 
and I do not see any reason why we should be particularly inter- 
ested that it should in this case. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand that this would be the situation: 
The husband in Germany would be a citizen of Germany and the 
wife a citizen of the United States, : 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Residing in the United States 
under legal separation. 

Mr. MILLER. Where is this divorce case pending? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In Berlin. 

Mr. MILLER. There will be some complication, I imagine, 
in respect to the offspring in this case. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes, 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understood the gentleman to say that this 
matter had been called to the attention of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Yes; on Mrs. Mumm's applica- 
tion to reenter the United States. 

Mr. TREADWAY. My question is, Has the State Department 
called it to the attention of the Congress through the Rules Com- 
mittee? Is this action in any sense official? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; the State Department im- 
mediately granted Mrs. Mumm the right to reenter the United 


Attorneys in Paris thought. 


States, although she was rated as a German citizen. That is 
the way the State Department’s attention was called to this 
case, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Has the department had anything to do 
with the hearings before the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then it is entirely at the request of Mrs. 
Mumm that this resolution is before us? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. This bill passed the Sen- 
ate unanimously ; was reported unanimously by the Senate com- 
mittee. It was also unanimously reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization and also by the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 

Mr. CARSS. Has the American Alien Property Custodian 
taken over any property that belonged to this man Mumm in the 
United States; and if so, how much? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He did not have any property 
in the United States, but I understand there were some un- 
allotted claims that have been seized. 

Mr. CARSS. Has she any property in the United States? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; her property is in France, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did this lady undertake to secure her re- 
instatement as an American citizen prior to her difficulties in 
respect to property? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. She came home. Afterwards 
this question of citizenship arose on account of her property. 
She found it was necessary that she have a restoration to her 
citizenship. 

51 CONNALLY. So the whole question is one of her prop- 
erty 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; but her American citizenship 
is necessary to secure her own property and that of her child. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But for that she would not have been con- 
cerned about her citizenship? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, yes; very deeply concerned 
about it. She has all of the patriotic impulses of a Kansas or a 
Texas woman for her native land. i 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is she now, in the eyes of the law of 
Franpo or Germany or of both, a citizen of France or of Ger- 
many 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Of Germany. She has taken the 
citizenship of her husband. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I understood the gentleman to say that 
they were married in France. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They were married in England, 
Her husband was a citizen of Germany by birth. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. And she is now considered a citizen of 
Germany? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; by France, under the law. 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. I understand the present citi- 
zenship of the wife has been determined by the marriage status, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think that 
the French courts would insist on the dissolution of that mar- 
riage vow before they recognized a different cifizenship? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; they recognize a legal sepa- 
ration in France. A letter that I read yesterday from a French 
attorney, whose name is known to most American lawyers, states 
that this action on the part of Congress will restore her to her 
rights, and that it is necessary in order that she may assert her 
rights. 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. 
obtained? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
occur? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In 1913. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Before the war? 

Mr. CAMPBELL oť Kansas. Yes; before the war. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Has the Alien Property Custodian of 
this country any of her property, either real or personal? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no; none whatever. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. She has none in this country? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. None, but some jewelry, money, 
and personal effects. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Bons CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
0. 


Even before the divorce is 


When did the marriage 
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Mr. GARD. I would like to ask the gentleman if he and his 
committee had giyen consideration as to what would be the 
effect, conceding that we pass this act, if the divorce suit sever- 
ing the marriage relations which the gentleman says is now 
applied for in Germany should be decided adversely to the eon- 
tention of Mrs. Mumm and the divorce refused? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. She would simply be denied the 
right to remarry, as would her husband, and she would still 
have the legal separation that has been granted to her, which is 
the custom in most of the countries where man and wife dis- 
agree and separate. 

Mr. GARD. I understand that; but what I am concerned 
with is not a question of the matter of the application of the 
law and semiecclesiastical law to citizenship, but what is her 
status in the event we pass this enabling act saying she is an 
American citizen and the German court denies her application 
for divorce, ac that deeree in a forum whieh can properly 
separate a husband and wife being final, will she still remain a 
German subject because she is the wife of a German? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not at all; we are restoring her 
to American citizenship, as we have the right to do. 

Mr. GARD. I know we have the right to do that. But sup- 
pose the German court refuses to give that divorce to her? 
2 CAMPBELL of Kansas. That would not affect our ac- 
tion. A 

Mr. GARD. I think it would. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not at all. She can assert her 
rights to her property under a legal separation if she is an 
American citizen. 

Mr. WELLING. The report of the committee seems to indi- 
cate that Mr. Mumm is a French citizen and not a German 
citizen. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The report may indicate that; 
but the fact is that he is a German citizen, and went to Ger- 
many immediately on the outbreak of the World War on the 
alternative of either being interned in France or going to 
Germany. He went to Germany. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON, If by this act we will restore her to the 
status such as to permit her to regain her property in Paris 
and then the court or tribunal in Berlin which has jurisdiction 
of her divorce case should deny her the decree of divorce, 
then under the laws of Germany what right of control, if any, 
would her German husband have over this property that we 
help her to regain? ‘ 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. None whatever, nor over the 
child, because that matter is settled by the decree of separation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know whether it is her 
intention to come and live in the United States? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I know it is her intention to live 
in the United States. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resoiu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. According to the rule, the resolution is called 
up, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas Frances Seoville umm, daughter of C. C. K. Scoville, a citizen 


n ee de of Kansas, being a native- 
born citizen of the United States, married in 1913 Walter Mumm, an 


Resolved, etc., That Frances Scoville-Mumm, daughter of the said 
C. C. K. Scoville, be, and she is hereby, on her own application uncondi- 
tionally readmitted to the character and privileges of a citizen of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. Under the resolution there are 40 minutes’ 
debate provided for, 20 minutes te the gentleman from Kansas 
and 20 minutes to those opposed to the resolution, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the 
Speaker put the question on the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. If nobody desires time the Chair will put 
the question. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 


seemed to have it. 
Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. GOLDPOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. j 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman defer that fər a moment 
and make it on the joint resolution? The gentleman from New 
York makes the point of order there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I withdraw the point for the present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order. I 
think we ought to have a roll-call vote on this measure. We 
ought to teach rich American girls and their ambitious mothers 
seeking titled husbands a lesson in regard to foreign marriages, 
and let them understand that when they buy such a foreign bed 
with its consequent great responsibilities and troubles they must 


‘lie in it, and then they will more highly appreciate American 


husbands. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas renews the point 
of order—— 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker. I withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is withdrawn, 

The House divided; end there were—ayes 97, noes 14. 

So the joint resolution was agreed to. : 

On motion of Mr. Caatenett of Kansas, a motion to reconsider 
55 re by which the joint resolution was agreed to was laid on 

1e e. 


ENROLLED BILI.S PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of tlie 
United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 7478. An act to amend sections 5200 and 5202 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States as amended by acts of 
June 22, 1906, and September 24, 1918. 


CONSIDERATION OF HOUSE RESOLUTION 329. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Iouse resolution 329. 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution 
the House shali proceed with the consideration of the conference report 
agreed upon by the 2 oy on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on H. R. 8624 titled An 
act to Lace er further for the national security and defense by encour- 
tion of food products and 
pons of order on said conference report 

hat there shall be one hour of debate to be divided equull 
those favoring and those opposing the conference t at the 
debate the previous estion shall be considered as 


conclusion o 
ordered upon the conference report, without intervening motion, except 


one motion to recommit. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order on the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order on the resolution. The gentleman wil state 
his point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is not within 
the province of the Committee on Rules on a conference report 
which involves the questions in controversy between the two 
Houses and which have been compromised by managers ap- 
pointed for that purpose to bring in a rule which provides that 
all points of order shall be considered as waivéd. Now, points 
of order are not the action of the House, but they are the action 
of an individual Member, and I contend that the Committee 
on Rules have no authority to bring in a resolution to say that 
if an individual Member desires to make a point of order that 
it shall be considered as waived. In reporting resolutions 
which make legislation in order, or which provide for an 
order of business, the custom has been and the decisions of the 
Chair have been that in reporting the resolution the Committee 
on Rules must specify the amendments which shall be in order 
and which would have been out of order but for the resolution. 

Now, I submit in a matter of as much importance as a con- 
ference report that it is improper for the Rules Committee to 
say that points of order shall be considered as waived. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman admit if the Rules Com- 
mittee had indicated and specified certain points in the con- 
ference report and said that they should be in order, that that 
would have been in order? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I am not willing to concede that for the 
present, Mr. Speaker, but I am directing my argument to the 
committee’s position. If this were a bill, and it contained mat- 
ters which were out of order under the rules of the House, if 
the Rules Committee desired to make them in order the resolu- 
tion would be framed so that not all points of order would 
be considered as waived but that certain provisions of the 
bill should be in order, any rules of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding, or some similar language. 
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With reference to the inquiry of the Speaker, as to whether 
on a conference report the Rules Committee have jurisdic- 
tion to provide that no matter what is in the conference report 
it shall be considered, the rules notwithstanding, I have grave 
doubts, Mr. Speaker, whether the Rules Committee would have 
the same jurisdiction over a conference report that they would 
over a bill which was being taken up in its initial stage. Be- 
cause in the case of a bill which they have made in order, which 
hus been introduced and referred to committee and reported 
out, containing matter which it is conceded would be a violation 
of the rules of the House, the Rules Committee in fixing the 
procedure of the House has jurisdiction to suy that in consid- 
ering this measure the amendments which are out of order un- 
der the rules of the House shall be considered as in order, and 
it will be proper for the House to consider them. But in case 
of a conference report the bill has been considered by the 
House. It has been considered by the other branch. It hus 
come back to the House, and the amendments which the other 
branch put onto the bill were disagreed to. and the matter 
sent to conference for adjustment. Now, I doubt whether the 
Rules Committee can by a special order, which involves not 
only the action of the House but which involves the action of 
the Senate under its rules, and which involves conferees on ‘the 
part of both branches, bring in a rule and say, while this is 
a conference report that has beretofere been considered by the 
House and passed by the Senate and sent to conference and 
has come back in the shape of a conference, that no matter 
whether this does contain matter that is in violation of the 
rules of the House, which is put in there not by fhe House 


itself but put in by the managers on the part of the House, | 


I say, I doubt whether the Rules Committee can say that what 
the managers of the House have done, whether it is in violation 
of the rules of the House er not, shall be in order, and can not 
be considered by the House, or can not be presented te the 
House in such shape as the House can say whether it is in com- 
formity to its own rules. Of course, the merits ef the matter 
do not enter into the question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, information las 
just reached me that the Senate still has these papers, and that 
it is not in order, of course, to consider this matter. I there- 
fore withdraw the resolution for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the resolution. 


PROHIBITION. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit another 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas, from the 
Committee on Rules, submits a report from the Cemmittee 
on Rules, which the Clerk will repert. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 331. 

Resotced, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed with the consideration of the conference report 
agreed upen by the managers on the disagreeing votes of the two 

ouses on H. R. 6810, entitled “An act to prohibit intoxicating bev- 
erages, and to reguiate the manufacture, produ n, use, and sale of 

igh-proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to insure 
an ampie supply of alcohol aud promote its use in scientific research 
and in the development of fuel, dye, other Jawful industries; 
that all ints of order on said conference report shall be considered 
as waived; that there shal: be one hour of debate to be divided equally 
between those favoring and these opposing the conference report; that 
at the conclusion of the debate the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered upon the conference report, without intervening mo- 
tion, except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order on the 
resolution. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman form Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa] has already made a point of order. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the same point of or- 
der—— 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order 
there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and forty Members 
are present; not a quorum. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


a call of 


Ackerman 1 Brumbaugh Pina ria 
drews, Md. Brand Cantril Clark, i 
Anthony Britten Case Classon 
bka Brooks, Pa. Chindblom Cleary 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-four Members bave 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move to dis- 
_ pense with further proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
| Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I direct the Chair's attention to 
| the provisions of paragraph 47 of Rule XI, puge 310, section 
718, of the Manual: 

All proposed action tou the rules, the joint rules, and order of 
business shall be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Now, I suppese it can not be controverted thut this resolu- 
tion is of double purpose. It refers to the order of business 
and also is a proposed action touching the rules ef the House. 
The resolution says that— 
| AN patots of order on said conference report shall be considered as 
| Waived. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, we are in this situation: Assuming the 
resolution te be adopted and the conference report laid before 
the House for consideration and a Member rises and says, 
“Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order on the conference re- 
port,” the Chair under this resolution would say, “ Well, under 
the rule the points of order are considered as waived.” Now, 

that is net changing the rules of the House which prohibit the 
mutter to be included in the conference report. The Speaker 
simply says to the Member, Your point of order is considered 
as waived.” I submit that the Committee on Rules can not 
bring in a rule which says to the individual Member that any 
point of order he may lodge shall be considered as waived, be- 
cause it does not change the rules of the House, and it docs not 
make in order under the rules that which would be out of order 
but for the resolution from the committee. 

Now, heretofore there have been certain forms followed in 
making in order legislative provisions which violate the rules 
of. tbe House. They usually specify the provisions or they 
usually say the House may consider them as if the same were 
not subject to a point of order. Then the House is in this 
Situation, that a Member rises after the adoption of such a 
rule and says, “ Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
| the provision,” and the Speaker, of course, is compelled te say, 

“The gentleman's point of arder can not be sustained, because 
| the rule has made it in order.” 
| Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. WALSH. Yes. 
| Mr. GARRETT. I call the attention of the gentleman to the 
| fact that, so fur as precedents are concerned, there is no in- 

stance where there has ever been an effort to make in order by 

a rule a conference report confessedly out of order, The cus- 
tom has been uniformly to present a concurrent resolution tor 

that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. I had directed the attention of the Chair to 
the fact that this had not been in accordance with the practice 

| in the case of conference reports, according to the Recorp. und 

| attention was called to the fact that the provisions in question 
were the result of the action only of the managers of the con- 
ference. 

| Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

| Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. If we presented a concurrent resolution it 

| would be necessary to present a rule to make the concurrent 

| resolution in order, so we are accomplishing the desired end 

in a quicker way. 


Collier Houghton McPherson Shreve 
Cop! Hull, lowa Magee Siegel 
Costeilo usted Maher Sinclair 
Crowther Hutchinson Mann Bisson 
Currie, Mich. Ireland Mason Slem 
Davey Jefferis Merritt Smal 
Dempsey Johnson, S. Dak. Montague Smith. III. 
Dewalt Jones, Pa. Mooney Smithwick 
Donovan Kelley, Mich. Moore, Pa Suyder 
Doughton Kenedy. ik, Morin” Stephens. Mis 
0 Stephens. S. 

Dupré Kettner mnt of Stephens. Ohl 
Dyer Kleezka Newton, Minn. Strong. Pa. 
Elliott Kraus Iney ape 
Elsworth Kreider Paige Taylor, Ark. 
Emerso: LaGuardia Parker Taylor. Tenn. 
Fitzgerald Langley Peters Tinkham 
Foster Larsen Purne Upshaw 
Frear Lea, Rainey, II. T. Vaile 
Fuller, III. Lee. Ga. Reber Ware 
Fuller, Mass, r Reed, N. Y. Ward 
Gallagher Little Robsion, Ky. ‘Wilson, III. 
Galliyan Rowe pen 
Gandy McAndrews Rucker W aslow 
Good McArthur bath ise 
Goodall McCiintic Senders, N. Y. Wood, Ind 
Goody koontz MeCulloch right 
Graham, Pa. McKinley Sells Zihlman 

| Hernandez McLaughlin, Nebr. Sherwood 
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Mr. WALSH. Oh, the gentleman says that we are accom- 
plishing the fact sought to be accomplished and are saving 
time; but we should not save time at the expense of the rules 
‘of the House, and particularly not in a case where we are 
attempting to enact something which has been agreed upon 
simply by three Members of the House and three Members of 
the coordinate branch, and which has not been considered in 
the House, and to which under the rules no consideration can 
be granted if the gentleman desires to move the previous ques- 
tion immediately after the reading of the conference report or 
the statement. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that in a matter as impor- 
tant as a conference report, which has only been reported 
recently, the Committee on Rules have gone beyond their prov- 
ince and jurisdiction under the rule which says, “All proposed 
action touching the rules, joint rules, and order of business shall 
be referred to the Committee on Rules,” in reporting the reso- 
lution which says that “All points of order are considered as 
waived,” because if I want to make a point of order against 
this conference report I do not believe the Committee on Rules 
can say in their resolution, if the House adopts it, “ Why, your 
point of order is considered as waived,” because that does not 
dispose of the point of order, and it is depriving the individual 
Member of a right that he has under the rules; and I insist 
that the only way that they can get around a situation such 
as that is by reporting a resolution and haying it adopted to 
the effect that the matters in the conference report shall be 
considered in order, the rules of the House to the contrary not- 
withstanding, or shall be considered the same as if they were 
not subject to a point of order. Then a Member is left with 
his right to make a point of order, and while he arrives at per- 
haps the same result and is left in the same situation, he is 
entitled to make the point of order, and the Chair is then suffi- 
ciently ‘authorized under the resolution to overrule it. But 
according to this the Chair is not even entitled to make a rul- 
ing on the point of order, and the man who makes it is met with 
the answer, “ Your point of order is considered as waived” 
when the man who makes it does not waive it, and is entitled 
to insist upon it under the language of this resolution. 

I therefore insist upon what I referred to at the outset, be- 
cause this also touches the action agreed upon by the managers 
of the two Houses that it is not within the province of the 
Committee on Rules to report a resolution making in order 
that which is the joint action of a small body delegated to meet 
and smooth out the differences by way of compromise and re- 
port back to the House for action. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman support or oppose the 
point of order? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I oppose the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would prefer to hear some one in 
favor of the point of order. Is there anyone who wants to be 
heard in favor of the point of order? If not, the Chair is ready 
to rule. 

This is a novel point. The Chair has been unable to find any 
precedents upon it. It is undoubtedly true, as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars! suggests, that the usual 
practice has been to avoid points of order by a concurrent 
resolution. That, of course, does not prove that there is no 
other method of doing it, and on the general principle the Chair 
sees no reason why each House separately can not by a rule 
determine its own action. Each House has until quite recently 
had very different rules about conference reports. The Senate 
rule was, until their recent change, much more liberal than 
the House rule, which seems to confirm the opinion of the Chair 
that each House has the right to determine separately its own 
limitations on conference reports and that the use of a concur- 
rent resolution is not exclusive. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts contends that the provision in the rule that “ points of 
order shall be considered as waived ” takes away from a Member 
of the House his constitutional right to make a point of order. 
The Chair is disposed to agree with the gentleman that that is 
not a fortunate choice of language. It would have made the 
ruling easier if the precedents had been followed. As the 
Chair recollects the ordinary custom is to say— 

Shall be considered without the intervention of points of order. 


It seems to the Chair that it would have been better to have 
followed the precedents. On the other hand, the purpose of the 
rule seems very clear, that it simply means that points of order 
shall not be raised. It means to dispose of points of order, and 
although, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] 
has stated, the language is subject to criticism, yet it seems to 
the Chair that the real intent and purpose of the phrase and not 
the verbiage should be considered, So, inasmuch as in the opin- 


ion of the Chair the House has a right to provide by a rule that 
points of order shall not be made against a conference report, 
and inasmuch as this language was evidently intended and 
may fairly be construed to accomplish that result, the Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
ous question on the resolution. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON and others) there were—ayes 98, noes 31. 

Accordingly the previous question was ordered. 

8 The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
utes of debate. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, if it is desired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I wish to make a brief statement, 
and then will yield to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pou]. This resolution brings before the House for consider- 
ation the conference report on the prohibition bill. In the opin- 
ion of the majority of the Committee on Rules the House had a 
right to consider the conference report notwithstanding points 
of order. It brings the matter before the House for its con- 
sideration, to vote it up or down as it may determine. 

The rule provides for debate, and makes it out of order to 
raise points of order against matters that otherwise would be 
subject to a point of order, which the Committee on Rules, I sub- 
mit, has a perfect right to do: 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what was the par- 
ticular emergency which resulted in the committee reporting 
a rule making in order matter in a conference report which 
otherwise would have been subject to a point of order, upon 
this great piece of legislation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The conference, in adjusting the 
differences between the two Houses, found it necessary to take 
up the questions in dispute, and to clothe them in just a little 
different language, to accomplish the common purpose that was 
sought by both Houses of the Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. Was that the representation that was made to 
the Committee on Rules, that they simply clothed these things 
in a little different language? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, the gentleman must admit that they went 
beyond that and included matters over which they had no 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previ- 


Mr. Speaker, there are 40 min- 


That is the understanding of the 


jurisdiction. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. KAHN. What does the gentleman say about this provi- 


sion in the rule 
There shall be no intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


How can you recommit a conference report? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That can be done if the con- 
ferees have not been discharged by either House. 

Mr. KAHN, But I understand the other House has acted. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then the motion would not lie. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know. If the rule provides for a motion 
to recommit, and the motion is made, then the motion would lie; 
and the other House having already acted on this proposition, 
it seems to me the rule as it now stands would bring about a 
condition that would be rather awkward, to say the least. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is doubtful if the gentleman 
4 5 California could get a motion to recommit agreed to by the 

ouse. : 

Mr. WALSH. He could make the motion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He might make the motion. It 
would simply take the time of the House in voting the motion 
down. 

I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur] five 
minutes. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, the question before the House is 
one that has been under discussion for probably half a century. 
It reached its culmination here when we voted for national 
probibition. I voted for national prohibition on the theory that 
in order to save from destruction those who are unable to control 
themselves in the habit of drinking, it was necessary to deny 
the clubman his highball and champagne and cocktail, and the 
family their case of cold beer. Now we are confronted with a 
situation which is rather at yariance with the idea I had in mind 
when I voted for prohibition. My idea was that the way to de- 
termine whether it was possible to destroy the demon alcohol 
was to enforce national prohibition and wipe out the whole thing. 
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Now, what happened? Here is a newspaper printed by a de- 
eidedly prohibition editor, at Lewistown, Pa., sent to me by my 
very dear friend, Mr. William Eckbert. I want to say that the 
editor of this paper is a very good friend, a man of high class, 
one of the best citizens of central Pennsylvania. Yet in his 
Daily Sentinel of Lewistown, on September 22, we find an adver- 
tisement which reads like this: 
A. PH. TONIC APPETIZER. 

This is a Tonic Bitters and when taken before meals stimulates the 

appetite, tones up digestion and gives stren to entire system. 

medical gradients [alebat tig A Bottie, bas Convio! Tho 
eae of che crite of is Tonic. Try a Bottle Yourselfi—it Probably 
is Just What You Need. At Eby's Drug Store. 

Yet under the provisions here it is proposed that you can not 
have even a bottle of beer that contains 2¢ per cent alcohol, a 
beverage pure and made under Government control, certified by 
great chemists. Yet they are allowed to sell in Eby's drug store 
in Lewistown an alcoholic decoction that might tear the lining 
ont of your stomach. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. Under the 
rule now before the House, is it in order to debate an extrane- 
Hus subject? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must admit that he was consult- 
ing the parliamentary clerk and can not state what the gentle- 
man was discussing. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
liquors. 

Mr. FOCHT. That is what I am discussing. I hope this 
will not be taken out of my time. The gentleman has taken 
too much of the time of the country already and should not 
thus interrupt Members. 

Mr. BLANTON. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the subject of 
intoxicating liquor is extraneous to the discussion of the rule 
now before the House. S 

Mr. FOCHT. I am wing te submit to the House whether 
what I am discussing is germane. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to ‘think, if that is 
what the gentleman is discussing, that it is in order, because 
this is:a rule making in order a bill with reference to intoxi- 
eating liquor. 

Mr. FOCHT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have a copy of another 
newspaper printed by another estimable gentleman who never 
took a drink in his life, the Belleville Times, published in Belle- 
ville, Mifflin County, Pa., in which I find an editorial which 
reads: 

Quite well do we remeuiber Hostetter's Stomach Bitters more than 
40 years ago, This tonic is still on the market and contains only 25 
per cent of alcohol. 

I would like to ask where those of us who went so far as to 
deny so many good people, rich and poor alike, the right to 
have a glass of beer containing 2} per cent alcohol, or a drink 
of good whisky manufactured out of the grain that grew on the 
sunny ‘hillside, and yet allow newspapers to print advertise- 
ments to be sent abroad advertising brain-crazing and kidney 
and liver perforating dog medicine, which much that is sold 
really is. [Laughter.] 

Will the gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RANDALL], or the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VotstEeap}, clear this matter up before the people and let them 
know what compensation there is for denying so many citizens 
who hoped that the whole thing might be redeemed before it 
went so far that a greater evil than was ever known in the 
whole country is perpetrated on the people, and where such ad- 
vortisements are printed in the newspapers inviting and enticing 
people to drink a worse poison known as Coca-Cola? It is a.com- 
mon rumor that the manufacturers of these decoctions were 
active for national prohibition, and, in all seriousness, possibly 
some Member can tell all about the extent of their activities, and 
whether we are really going to have the cleaner put on the whole 
business, which was my idea when I voted for national prohibi- 
tion, or whether poisonous substitutes are to without hindrance 
supplant beer and whisky. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the House should understand exactly 
what it is doing if it shall decide to adopt this rule. We at 
least ought to do it with our eyes open. Here is the situation. 
The prohibition bill was sent to conference. The conferees have 
added onto the bill matter which was not considered in this 
body, which was not considered in the coordinate legislative 
branch, and now by the terms of the rule the right of the indi- 
vidual Member to make a point of order against any of the 
matter written into the bill for ‘the first time by the conferees 
is taken away. 

Gentlemen of the House, if conferees are permitted to do 
that in this instance it sets another precedent which I respect- 
fully submit is fraught with danger, 


The debate was concerning intoxicating 


We have certain rules 


which are intended to safeguard legislation. Legislation which 
takes money out of the Treasury must proceed along a certain 
parliamentary avenue. It must be considered in the House in 
Committee of the Whole. It is open to amendment. After this 
procedure it is reported to ‘the House and the House accepts or 
rejects the legislation considered in this careful manner. In 
CCC iy oa ream usando uaa ETA inge 
on. 

But here you set a precedent which allows three Members of 
the House of Representatives and a like number of representa- 
tives of another body to write into the bill entirely new matter. 
It is brought back to the House, and their reports must be 
either voted up or voted down. 

The merits of the prohibition question are not involved at all, 
It is a question of safe and orderly legislation. Somebody said 
awhile ago that there is a precedent for just such a rule as 
this. That is true; but because there is one precedent for it is 
no reason why we should set two if the first is bad. I submit 
that the position of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsuH] carries great force. A point of order was made by him 
and overruled by our conscientious and able Speaker; but now 
the question is whether or not we will permit the conferees of 
the House and Senate to write into this bill anything that they 
may see fit and nobody be permitted to make a point of order 
against it. l 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Why does not the gentleman 
specify the exact language that the conferees added outside of 
the matter in conference? 

Mr. POU. My friend from California will not deny that there 
has been included in this conference report legislation which hag 
never been considered in either body. If he can deny that I will 
take my seat and not utter another word. We all know that it 
is so. If you can add on two words not ‘considered by either 
House you can add on 20 words. If you can add one dollar you 
can add one million, and if you can add 51.000.000 you can 
wreck the Treasury of the United States provided you could 
get a majority of the House to accept the report of conferees 
of the two bodies. 

Gentlemen, speaking in all seriousness, there is no necessity 
to set this additional precedent. There is no reason why we 
should ride roughshod over the rights of the individual Member, 
You have got the votes here. You have an ample majority to do 
anything you want to in the regular legislative way. Why is 
it chat you must resort to this arbitrary action and set another 
precedent that just as sure as the sun shines will come bome to 
plague the men who are in control of this House and trying to 


protect the Treasury. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ALEXANDER. 

Mr. POU. I will 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Was the gentleman a member of the 
Committee on Rules in 19127 

Mr. POU. I was. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. At that time the conference report on the 
Panama Canal Act—— 

Mr. POU. Did just what we are doing here to-day. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Contained added matter, and a point of 
order was made against the report that it contained matter be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the conferees. Pending the considera- 
tion of that question and before it was decided by ‘the Chair, ‘the 
Committee on Rules brought in a rule making the subject matter 
in the conference report in order, the rule as to points of order 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. POU. I said that if we have set one bad precedent, that 
was no reason why we should set two. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. G Mr. Speaker, my objection to this rule is one 
of substance and not one of form. So far as the form of the 
rule is concerned, it could have been better phrased, but it is 
not on that that I desire to speak. I merely desire to emphasize 
the thought which has been expressed by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Poul, and I do this notwithstanding the 
precedent which has been cited by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

There is legislation brought in here by the conferees which was 
not in dispute between the two bodies. At teast, I assume that 
to be true; otherwise this rule would not have been sought. 


That being true, it is legislation which has not been considered 


by this bedy and which can not as an independent proposition 


be considered by this body under this rule. I undertake to main- 


tain that that is a dangerous policy to lay down. The method 
which should have been pursued in this case and in another 
case, because there is another rule of exactly the same charac- 
ter on another conference report that will soon be called up, is 
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the old policy that was pursued for long years of bringing in a 
concurrent resolution authorizing the conferees to place the 
language in the bil One of the precedents cited in Hinds’ 
compilation is when the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon], then the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, brought in such a concurrent resolution authorizing 
the conferees to put the language in the bill. That concurrent 
resolution being considered by the House, of course, was open 
to amendment, and it gaye to the House the opportunity to con- 
sider the legislation and perfect it. Under this rule there is no 
chance for this House to consider the legislation except, I may 
say, in a purely negative way. This conference report must be 
cither voted up or voted down as a whole. 

Some suggestion” was made about passing a rule authorizing 
umendments to the conference report. That would have been 
absurd, of course, because an amendment to a conference re- 
port would be equivalent to its rejection. I do not know what 
the legislation is that the conferees have put into the bill, be- 
cause I have not had the opportunity of examining it, but it is 
legislation that this body has never considered. Whether the 
other body has ever considered it, I do not know. We ought 
not to delegate our power. There is criticism and there has 
been again and again in this country criticism of Congress 
because it delegated to conferees this power of legislation. 
This legislation, whatever it may be, has never been considered 
by any committee and has never been considered by the House. 
It is a thing that will rise to plague us and bring criticism on 
the Congress as a body again and again if the unfortunate ex- 
ample now being set shall be followed in the future. 

Mr, POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I indorse heartily all that 
has been said in opposition to this rule. It occurs to me that 
this dry conference of dry conferees has taken advantage of 
the House and has reported a dry conference report through a 
dry Committee on Rules, or at least a majority of which com- 
mittee is dry, and tliat then they have brought it in here to a 
dry House and are going to gag us and put it through. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And give it to a dry country. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Oh, no! I have just traveled through the 
State of Kansas, which is supposed to be very dry, and I found 
more wet oases in Kansas than I found in any other State of 
the Union, and I assure you and I assure the Members of thi 
House that there is not any kind of legislation that you can 
force upon the people of this country which will make them 
dry, because the people of America dre a liberty-loving people, 
and no law can be enforced that is not supported by the people 
of America. In my travels throughout this country, and I have 
been over more than half of it in the last two weeks, I found a 
unanimous feeling among the business people of our country, 
the bankers, the insurance men, the manufacturers, the people 
of affairs, the men who control all of the great civic organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce, and boards of trade, that this 
legislation is vicious and ought not to be passed. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CALDWELL] states that he found wet oases in 
Kansas. I know men who have been looking for a drink in 
Kansas for 20 years, who would give the gentleman from New 
York a reward if the exact location of those oases which he 
found traveling through there on a Pullman train could be given 
them. Much is made of what the House is about to do. The 
only language that this conference report makes in order is 
that which provides that the cost of the analysis of beer, to 
ascertain whether it contains one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, 
shall be taxed as the costs in the case, and that the beer shall 
be in sealed containers until the analysis is made, and after. 
Those are the important things that are about to revolutionize 
the procedure in the House of Représentatives, that are made in 
order by this rule. I agree with the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrett] and with others that this is not the most desir- 
able procedure on a conference report, and I want to serve notice 
now upon conferees that they must not bring conference reports 
to the Committee on Rules with a request that their provisions 
be made in order contrary to the ordinary rules of the House, If 
it had not been that the matter involved in this instance and 
in the other instance to which reference has been made, com- 
prises merely the incorporation of language that enables the 
conferees to get together on the matters in dispute between the 
two Houses, I doubt very seriously if a rule would have been 
agreed to making the report in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman from New York indicated a 
moment ago that in his opinion the American people would not 


respect this law should Congress pass it. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman from Kansas if that is his opinion of the American 
people? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. No, Mr. Speaker; the American 
people are a law-abiding people, and the revolutionists in the 
country are diminishing in number every day. Intolerance of 
law will not be tolerated by the American people. There is no 
reason why this rule should not be agreed to. It simply makes 
a new precedent to accomplish a usual purpose. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my time, six 
minutes, to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I want to say, if the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Caurhzrr] would devote to his 
friend, who has not been able to get a drink for 20 years 
in the State of Kansas, one-half of the same energy he applied 
toward getting the fortune of the founder of “ Mumm's Extra 
Dry” brought back into this country, his friend in his own 
State of Kansas would not suffer from this 20-year thirst. 
{Laughter and applause.] Independently of the merits of this 
legislation we are now facing a proposition to do indirectly 
that which we may not do directly, and I am glad the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Rules has faced this 
question with the utmost candor, because he says it is an un- 
wise proceeding and he desires to serve notice on conferees 
that this sort of legislation shall not be repeated, if I may use 
his language, at least this sort of legislation shall not be en- 
couraged. And, indeed, that is true, Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men of the House, because when you consider this matter in 
its finality the House of Representatives has had taken away from 
it one of its prerogatives. Every man who is elected a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives has a right to make his 
voice heard for or against legislation. That is the reason he 
is sent here. He comes as a representative of his people, and 
legislation is properly enacted here not only by being passed in 
one House but by being passed in the other, and the differences 
reconciled in conference. But there can be no legislation where 
the conditions are not reconciled in conference, but instead of 
that the conferees, take upon themselves the privilege of being 


higher than the House and greater than the Senate, and by. 


having three men delegated by the House to represent what it 
had done we let those three men decide that the House did not 
do what it wanted to do, and that those three knew better the 
meaning of the House than did the Members of the House 
themselves. And so they in their wisdom legislate. They put 
things upon the conference report not contemplated by the 
legislation of either House, and then they come in with a rule 
and say that, notwithstanding that, the House must adopt the 
conference report here at once and the individual Member has 
not the privilege of objecting. Indeed, it says for him that all 
points of order on the conference report shall be considered as 
waived. Now, that is a dangerous policy. I am not discussing 
the aspect of the law, but I will when we come to the later 
proceeding of it; but this, as the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules says, is a policy not to be encouraged, because in its 
finality it does exactly what I have stated—it takes away from 
the House the privilege of saying what it wants the legislation 
to be. Now, as a matter of fact, gentlemen, this conference re- 
port—and I have gone through it with great care—begins in 
amendment No. 4, with an amendment which would be out of 
order if the point of order were made upon it. It closes in its 
Panama Canal amendment, that is practically the big one, in 
No. 226 with another amendment which is out of order, and of 
the 44 amendments passed upon by the conferees, 10 are subject 
to points of order, and this is what the House js doing, and 
doing with its eyes open, I hope, absolutely forsaking all previ- 
ous rules, taking not what it did itself or the coordinate branch 
did, but what three men without delegated authority have done 
to adjust the differences. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, how much time- 


have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minutes remaining. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield: three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, without reference to the 
merits of this conference report, and without reference to 
whether or not the conferees exceeded their powers, I insist 
that the Committee on Rules has followed a wholesome prec- 
edent in bringing in this rule making the conference report in 
order. The gentleman from Ohio says that the conferees. have 
usurped the powers of the House. That argument is without 
merit for the reason that if, in the opinion of the House, the 
conferees have exceeded their powers and have incorporated 
in this conference report provisions that should not have been 
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Fokb xy with Mr. SMITHWICK. 

„ Paras with Mr. BABKA. 

„ Perens with Mr. O'Connor. 

„. FREAR with Mr. SNALI. 

„ Porter with Mr. Nicnotus of South Carolina. 
r. Luck with Mr. Dex. 

„ Goop with Mr. Sisson. 

. Reep.of New York with Mr. Mooney. 

„ McArriur with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 

r. McCuntoecn with Mr. DAVEY. 


Mr, Wisstow with Mr. Geopwin of Arkansas. 
Mr. MeKixtwyw with Mr. COLLIER. 


McPHerson with Mr. Crarx of Florida, 
Ronslox of Kentucky with Mr. Moon. 
ZIHLMAN with Mr. ‘GARRETT. 

Woop of Indiana with Mr. ASWELL. 
GoopaLtt with Mr. Strats. 

Goopykoontz with Mr. SHERWOOD. 
GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. SABATH. 
Hvstev with Mr. Henny T. RATNEY. 
Sternens-of Ohio with Mr. Ler of Georgia. 
Davis of Minnesota with Mr. UPSHAW. 
MANN with Mr, Casey. 

Dempsey with Mr. Taxon of Arkansas. 
Moon: of Pennsylvania with Mr. OANTRILL. 
Moores of Indiana with Mr. BRUMEAUGH. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

“Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. KNUTSON, 
in the affirmative and answer present.” I am paired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, how am I 
recorded? 

The SPEAKER. In the wafirmative. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
tleman from New York, Mr. Warp, aud T therefore withdraw 
my vote of “yea” and answer“ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. . 

The SPEAKER, A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. Under the resolution there is one hour of 
debate, half to be controlled by those in favor and half by 
those opposing ‘the conference report. The gentleman trom 
Minnesota [Mr. VorsTeap] is recognized. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time be divided between myself and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Icor]. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The geutleman from Minnesota asks that 
the time be divided between himself and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Icon]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the conference re- 
port. Does the gentleman wish the report itself to be read? 

Mr. VOLSTEAP, T ask unanimons consent that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota usks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement was read. 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to regulate the 
manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for 
other than ‘beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply 
of alcohol and promote its use in scientific research and in the 
development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 20, 
25, 46, 47, 61, 66, 72, 90, 118, 123, 127, 133, 134, 164, 178, 184, 
219, 232, and 233. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 80, 82, 33, 34, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 64, GT, 68, 69. 
70, 71, 73, 75, 76, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 94, 96, 

7, 98, 100, 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109. 110, 112, 113, 
114, 115, 116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 425, 126, 128, 181, 132, 
135, 186, 138, 139, 140, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 167, 168, 169, 
171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 186, 
188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 
203, 204, 205, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
221, 222, 223, 224, 227, 228, 229. 230, 235, 238, 287, 288, 289, 
241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my vote 


I have en pair with the gen- 


— 


254, 255, 256, 258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 
269, 270, 271, 272, 278, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 282, 283, 
284, and 285, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

: Provided, That the foregoing definition shall not extend to 
dealcoholized wine nor to any beverage or liquid produced by 
the process by which beer, ale, porter or wine is produced, if it 
contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, 
and is made as prescribed in section 37 of Title II of this act, 
and is otherwise denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and 
is contained and sold in, or from, such sealed and labeled 
bottles, casks, or containers as the commissioner may by regula- 
tion prescribe.” 

And ‘the Senate.agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede froin its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu-of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following : 

: Provided, That the foregoing definition shall not extend to 
dealcoholized wine nor to any beverage or liquid produced by 
the process by which beer, ale, porter or wine is produced, if it 
‘contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, 
and is made as prescribed in section 37 of this title, and is other- 
wise denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and is contained 
und sold in, or from, such sealed and labeled bottles, casks, or 


contniners as the commissioner may by regulation prescribe.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, .and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: “, and the commissioner is authorized to 
make such regulations“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following:“ 

“Officers mentioned in said section 1014 are authorized to:issue 
search warrants under the limitations provided in Title XI -of 
the act approved June 15, 1917 (40 Stats, L., p. 217, et seq.).” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its dis-“ 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“to the end ‘that the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage 
may be prevented. 

“ Liquor for nonbeyerage purposes and wine for sacramental 
purposes may be manufactured, purchased, sold, bartered, trans- 
ported, imported, exported, delivered, furnished and possessed, 
but only as herein provided, and the commissioner may, upon 
application, issue permits therefor: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall prohibit the purchase and sale of warehouse re- 
ceipts covering distilled spirits on deposit in Government bonded 
warehouses, and no special tax liability shall attach to the 
business of purchasing and selling such warehouse receipts.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: use 
as a beverage, or for intoxicating beverage purposes“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “and preserved sweet cider”; and, on page 11, line 
15, of the engrossed bill, strike out the words “other article”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert ‘the 
following: the articles named in paragraphs b, c, and d of 
this section whieh may be“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 29; and, on page 12, line 7, of the engrossed bill, 
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strike out the words “the person“; and the Senate agree to | discretion of the commissioner, bé granted a permit to supervise 


the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: any known principal for“; and, on page 12, line 8, 
of the engrossed bill, strike out the words “if any“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “, and except that any person who in the opinion of 
the commissioner is conducting a bona fide hospital or sanato- 
rium engaged in the treatment of persons suffering from alcohol- 
ism, may, under such rules, regulations, and conditions as the 
eommissioner shall prescribe, purchase and use, in accordance 
with the methods in use in such institution, liquor, to be ad- 
ministered to the patients of such institution under the direction 
of a duly qualified physician employed by such institution“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “transport liquor, may be issued for one year, and”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
: Provided, That the commissioner may without formal applica- 
tion or new bond extend any permit granted under this act or 
Jaws now in force after August 31 in any year, to December 31 of 
the succeeding year: Provided further, That permits to purchase 
liquor for the purpose of manufacturing or selling as provided in 
this act shall not be in force to exceed 90 days from the day of is- 
suance. A permit to purchase liquor for any other purpose 
shall not be in force to exceed 30 days. Permits”; and, on 
page 13, line 22, of the engrossed bill strike out the words 
Every permit”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In addition 
to the words proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment strike out, on page 13, line 25, of the engrossed bill the 
words “and shall not be in force more than”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“ten”; and beginning on page 13, line 25, of the engrossed bill, 
strike out the words “10 days from the day of its issuance,” 
which end on page 14, line 1; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
agree to the same with an amendnient as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“, unless the sale is to be made through a pharmacist designated 
in the permit and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 74: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 74, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

Nothing in this title shall be held to apply to the manufac- 
ture, sale, transportation, importation, possession, or distribu- 
tion of wine for sacramental purposes, or like religious rites, 
except section 6 (save as the same requires a permit to purchase) 
and section 10 hereof, and the provisions of this act prescribing 
penalties for the violation of either of said seetions. No person 
to whom a permit may be issued to manufacture, transport, im- 
port, or sell wines for sacramental purposes or like religious 
rites shall sell, barter, exchange, or furnish any such to any 
person not a rabbi, minister of the gospel, priest, or an officer 
duly authorized for the purpose by any church or congregation, 
nor to any such except upon an application duly subscribed by 
him, which application, authenticated as regulations may pre- 
scribe, shall be filed and preserved by the seller. The head of any 
conference or diocese or other ecclesiastical jurisdiction may 
designate any rabbi, minister, or priest to supervise the manu- 
facture of wine to be used for the purposes and rites in this 
section mentioned, and the person so designated may, in the 


such manufacture.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of tlie Senate numbered 77, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“liquor. And no”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered So, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: “ unless 
after careful physical examination of the person for whose use 
such prescription is sought, or if such examination is found im- 
practicable, then upon the best information obtainable, he”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In addition to 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
strike out, on page 15, lines 11 and 12, of the engrossed bill the 
words “ its use as a medicine by the one for whom he prescribes ” 
and insert “the use of such liquor as a medicine by such 
person“; also, on page 15, line 13, after the word “ some,” of the 
engrossed bill insert the word “ known“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: “ the purpose 
or ailment for which it is to be used and“; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 91, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: “ holding 
permits to prescribe”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95; That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: “ prescrip- 
tion blanks have been“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senute numbered 99, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
„except in cases of emergency, in which event a record and re- 
port shall be made and kept as in other cases“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. - 

Amendment numbered 102: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 102, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“the judicial district and within”; and on page 17, line 16, of 
the engrossed bill after the word “occurred” insert: “, unless 
the parties agree on another place“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 111: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 111, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: “, which 
shall at all times be open to inspection as in this act provided“; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 129: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 129, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “of the”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 130; That the House recede from its 


“disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 130, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “to purchase or ship the same, together with the name 
and address of the person using the permit”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 187: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 137, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: “ No one shall permit any sign or billboard 
containing such advertisement to remain upon one’s premises.” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 142: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 142, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: No“; and on page 22, line 12, after the word“ receive ” 
of the engrossed bill insert the following: “, nor knowingly per- 
mit his employee to solicit or receive,” ; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 157: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 157, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing : 

“Sec. 23. That any person who shall, with intent to effect a 
sale of liquor, by himself, his employee, servant, or agent, for 
hiinself or any person, company or corporation, keep or carry 
around on his person, or in a vehicle, or other conveyance 
whatever, or leave in a place for another to secure, any liquor, 
or who shall travel to solicit, or solicit, or take, or accept orders 
for the sale, shipment, or delivery of liquor in violation of this 
title is guilty of a nuisance and may be restrained by injunction, 
temporary and permanent, from doing or continuing to do any 
of snid acts or things. 

“In such proceedings it shall not be necessary to show any 
intention on the part of the accused to continue such violation 
if the action is brought within 60 days following any such viola- 
tion of the law.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 163: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 163, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: “, the containers thereof,” and on page 27, 
line 17 of the engrossed bill, strike out the words “other 
property and insert“ such property so“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 165: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 165, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“up ess the court shall otherwise order“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 166: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 166, and 
ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“The term private dwelling’ shall be construed to include 
the room or rooms used and occupied not transiently but solely 
as a residence in an apartment house, hotel, or boarding house. 
The property seized on any such warrant shall not be taken from 
the officer seizing the same on any writ of replevin or other like 
process.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 185: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 185, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“brought for violation of law,” and on page 30, line 13, after the 
word “of” in the engrossed bill, insert “, if not claimed within 
60 days from the date this section takes effect”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. ` 

Amendment numbered 195: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 195, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“The penalties provided in this act against the manufacture 
of liquor without a permit shall not apply to a person for manu- 
facturing nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for 
use in his home, but such cider and fruit juices shall not be sold 
or delivered except to persons having permits to manufacture 
vinegar.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 206: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 206, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“reported, provided“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 212: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 212, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“the commissioner or any of his agents or by any public prose- 
cutor or by any person designated by him, or by any peace officer 
in the State where the record is kept, and copies of such records 
and reports duly certified by the person with whom kept or filed 
may be introduced in evidence with like effect as the originals 
thereof, and verified copies of such records shall be. furnished 
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to fhe commissioner when called for”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

` Amendment numbered 218: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 218, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: “shall be assessed against, and collected 
from, the person responsible for such illegal manufacture or 
sale“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 225: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 225, and 
agree fo the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
: Provided, That such liquid may be removed and transported, 
under bond and under such regulations as the commissioner may 
prescribe, from one bonded plant or warehouse to another for 
the purpose of having the alcohol extracted therefrom. And 
such liquids may be developed, under permit, by persons other 
than the manufacturers of beverages containing less than one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, and sold to such 
manufacturers for conversion into such beverages”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 226: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 226, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“Credit shall be allowed on the tax due on any alcohol so 
saved to the amount of any tax paid upon distilled spirits or 
brandy used in the fortification of the liquor from which the 
same is saved. 

“When fortified wines are made and used for the production 
of nonbeverage alcohol, and dealcoholized wines containing less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, no tax shall 
be assessed or paid on the spirits used in such fortification, and 
such dealcoholized wines produced under the provisions of this 
act, whether carbonated or not, shall not be subject to the tax 
on artificially carbonated or sparkling wines, but shall be subject 
to the tax on still wines only. 

In any case where the manufacturer is charged with manu- 
facturing or selling for beverage purposes any malt, vinous, or 
fermented liquids containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of 
alcohol by volume, or in any case where the manufacturer, having 
been permitted by the commissioner to develop a liquid such 
as ale, beer, porter, or wine containing more than one-half of 
1 per cent of alcohol by volume in the manner and for the pur- 
pose herein provided, is charged with failure to reduce the 
alcoholic content of any such liquid below such one-half of 1 
per cent before withdrawing the same from the factory, then 
in either such case the burden of proof shall be on such manu- 
facturer to show that such liquid so manufactured, sold, or 
withdrawn contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
by volume. In any suit or proceeding involying the alcoholic 
content of any beverage, the reasonable expense of analysis of 
such beverage shall be taxed as costs in the case.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 231: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 231, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “, except such executive officers as may be appointed 
by the commissioner or the Attorney General to have immediate 
direction of the enforcement of the provisions of this act, and 
persons authorized to issue permits, and agents and inspectors 
ip the field service“; and the Senate agree to the same. k 
Amendment numbered 234: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 234, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: required,“ and on page 37, line 5, after the word “ act” 
in the engrossed bill, insert: “ including personal services in the 
District of Columbia, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,000,000 for 


‘the use of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and $100,000 


for the use of the Department of Justice for the enforcement 
of the provisions of this act, Including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and necessary printing and binding”; and 
the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 257: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 257, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: the use of any scientific university or college of leurn- 
ing, any laboratory for use exclusively in scientific research, or 
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fer use in any hospital or sanatorium’; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 281: That the House recede from: its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 281, 
andiagrec to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed: by the Senate amendment. insert the fol- 
lowing: 

5 — 20. That is shalk be unlawful to import or introduce 
into the Canal. Zone, or to manufacture, sell, give away, dispose 
of, transport, or have in one’s possession or under one’s: control 
within the Canal Zone, any alcoholic, fermented, brewed, dis- 
tilled; vinous, malt. or spirituous. liquors, except for sacra- 
mental, scientific, pharmaceutical, industrial, or medicinal pur- 
poses, under regulations to be made by the President, and any 
such liquors within the Canal Zone in violation hereof shall be 
forfeited to: the United States and seized: Provided, That this: 
section shall not apply to liquor in transit through the Panama 
Canal or om the Panama Railroad. 

“That each and every violation of any of the provisions of this 
section shall be punished by a tine of not more than $1,000. or im- 
prisonment not exceeding six months: for a first offense, and by 
a fine not less than $200 nor more than $2,000 and imprisonment 
not less than one month nor more than five years for a second or 
subsequent offense. 

“That all offenses heretofore commiited within the Canal 
Zone: may be prosecuted and all penalties therefor enforced in 
the same manner and to the same extent as if this act had not 
heen passed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same: 

A. J. VOLSTEAD; 

Dick T. MORGAN, 

E. Y. WEBB, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

THOMAS STERLING, 

KNUTE NELSON, 

Ler S. OVERMAN, 
Munugers ow the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House; at the eonferene on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments. of the 
Senate to the bill H. R. 6810, the national prohibition act, sub- 
mit the following statement: 

The word That,” commencing 64 different sections of the bill, 
has been stricken out, and the following amendments make only 
changes in language or punctuation: Nos. 8, 9, 10, 13. 18, 23, 24. 
27, 37, 38, 45. 48. 51, 58, 54, 57, 64, 89, 91. 92. 93, 94. 95, 96, 97. 98. 
101, 103. 106, 119, 120, 121, 125, 148, 149, 154, 155, 158. 159, 169, 
171, 172, 174, 175, 176, 177, 179; 180, 183, 191. 192, 193, 194. 205, 
206, 207, 208, 212, 215, 216, 241, 247, 248, 253, 254, 256, 259, 268, 
271, 285. In addition to the foregoing changes, many of the 
sections have been renumbered, but such renumbering does not 
change the effect of the bill. No further notice of these amend- 
menis will be taken in this statement. 

Amendment 1 provides that the short title of the aet. shall be 
„The national prohibition act.” 

Amendment 2 makes the limitation of one-half of 1 per cent 
of alcohol in liquors apply enly to beverages of the class enumer- 
ated iw section 1 of the but by inserting the word“ such” before 
the word “ beverages” therein. 

Amendments Nos, 4 and 22 modify the definition of intoxi- 
eating liquor. They require near beer, dealcoholized wine. and. 
similar beverages to be manufactured under the provisions of 
section 37, title 2, in conformity with the requirements of the 
bill as it passed the House and require that these beverages be 
sold in or from such containers as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may preseribe. The provision in regard te sweet cider 
contained in these Senate amendments was made @ part of 
amendment No. 44, which permits the sale of preserved sweet 
cider, subject to the limitations contained in section 4, title 2. 

Amendment No. 7 eliminates the provision that creates a 
lien on property fer the fine and cost imposed on the eccu- 
pant for the illegal use thereof if the owner suffers the property 
to be used illegally after he has reason to believe thut it is so 
used. 

Amendment No, 12 strikes out the requirement that a 
bond in an amount equal to the full value of the property 
alleged to be a nuisance, required as a condition for regaining 
possession of property enjoined, must be given, and substitutes 
a bond of not less tham $500 nor more than $1,000: This makes: 
the provision correspond with a like provision contained in 
title 2 of the bill. 

Amendment No. 28 strikes out of the provision granting power 
to make reguiations the words “so as to afford safety to the 


revenues and adequate protection against diversion of liquor 
for illegal uses.” 

Amendment No. 29 changes the word “shall” to “may,” 
which effects no real change. f 

Amendment No. 31 permits officers named in section 1014 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United Stutes to issue search 
warrants. : 

Amendments 33 and 84 strike out the provision making it 
unlawful to give away or receive liquor. 

Amendment 35 makes a slight change im the language of 
section 3, title 2, and makes it legal to purchase and sell ware- 
house receipts of liquor in Government bonded warehouses. 

Amendments 39, 40, and 41 strike out the word “nonpotable” 
contained in the bill as a limitation upon the character of cer- 
tain medicinal, toilet. and antiseptic preparations: 

Amendment 42 strikes out the requirement that the alcoholic 
ae of certain of these preparations must be stated on the 

Amendment 43 requires: that flavoring extracts and sirups 
shall be unfit for use as a beverage as well as: unfit for intoxi- 
cating beverage purposes. 

Amendment 44 permits the manufacture and sale of preserved 
sweet cider. In lieu of Senate amendment No. 44 there has been 
added to section 29, title 2, a provision giving œ right to manu- 
facture nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices for sale and de- 
livery te persans holding permits to manufacture vinegar. 

In defining what alcohol may be used in manufacturing ex- 
tracts, sirups, and certain medicinal, toilet, and antiseptic ar- 
ticles the bill provided that the limitations should apply to all 
such articles capable of being used for beverage purposes. 
Amendment No: 45 limits this to certain articles which may be 
so used. 

Amendment 58 permits hespitals and sanitoriums for the 
treatment of inebriates to use liquor as heretofore. 

Amendments 61, 62. and 63 give to manufacturers and persons 
permitted: to sell liquor permits to purchase liquor that may 
remain in force not to exceed 90 days; other permits to purchase 
are limited to 30 days. 

Amendment 60 allows annual permits: issued after the 31st 
day of August in any year to be extended until December 31 
of the following year, without requiring a formal application 
and new bond. 

The House conferees have accepted amendments 67, 68, 69, 70, 
and 71, and the Senate recedes from amendment No. 72. These 
amendments effect no change except in language. 

Amendment No. 73 gives a person who has been refused a 
permit an opportunity to have such refusal reviewed in court. 

Amendment 74 provides for the manufacture, purchase, and 
sale of wine for sacramental purposes. It is a substitute for a 
like provision in the bill as passed by the House, and was agreed 
to with a slight amendment. 

Amendment 78 permits physicians to prescribe liquor without 
making an examination of the person for whom he prescribes 
upon the best information obtainable if such examination is 
found impracticable. 

Amendment 82 eliminates the requirement that each prescrip- 
tion must contaim a statement of the ailment for which the 
liquor is prescribed. 

Amendment 8g permits liquor for external use to be prescribed 
in addition to the 1 pint allowed in any 10-day period by the 
bill as it passed the House. 

Amendment 85 requires physicians. to state in their records 
of prescriptions the “purpose or allment“ for which the liquor 
is prescribed. 

Amendment 86 eliminates the requirement that the physi- 
cian’s record of prescriptions shall show the druggist to whom 
the prescription was addressed. 

Amendment 87 eliminates section 74. This section was de- 
signed to prohibit physicians who have their office in, or in 
rooms connected with, drug stores from prescribing. 

Amendment 99 allows physicians in ease of emergency to 
issue prescriptions on blanks not furnished by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, but requires a record and report of such 
prescriptions. 

Amendment 102 adds to the provision defining the limit 
within which u hearing can be had on an application to vacate a 
permit the further limitation that it must be within the judicial 
district unless the parties agree on another place. 

Amendments 106, 107. 108, 109, 110, and 111 do. not materially 
change the effeet of the bill as it passed the except in 
that they strike out the provision requiring périodical reports 
of records kept by persons manufacturing, purehasing for sale, 
selling, or transporting liquor, and specify more in detail the 
character of the records to be kept. 
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Amendment 114 makes it unnecessary for a manufacturer to 
attach to a container of liquor a copy of the permit for its 
manufacture, but in place thereof requires that the number of 
the permits shall be so attached. 

Amendment 115 requires the label attached by a manufac- 
turer to a container to state the quantity of liquor. - 

Amendment 117 strikes out the provision in section 13, title 
2, requiring a carrier to have a permit to transport liquor. 

Amendment 122 strikes out the affidavit required to be pre- 
sented by a consignee to the carrier before obtaining delivery 
of a consignment of liquor, and allows such delivery on presen- 
tation of a verified copy of the permit to purchase the liquor. 

Amendment 124 gives the agent of the carrier power to 
administer oath to the consignee in verifying his copy of the 
permit to purchase. 

Amendment 128 makes it unnecessary to state on the label at- 
tached to a consignment of liquor the name of the person 
receiving the liquor. 

Amendment 129 requires upon such label the number of the 
permit to purchase or ship the liquor, and name, and address 
of the person using the permit. 

Amendment 136 makes it unlawful to advertise liquor any- 
where or by any means or method, and strikes out provision 
against circulating price lists or order blanks for liquor. 

Amendment 138 strikes out provisions requiring billboards to 
be removed by the owner of the property, and permits alcohol 
to be advertised in certain trade journals, and makes the 
provisions of the bill and of the Post Office appropriation act, 
approved March 3, 1917, inapplicable to newspapers published 
in foreign countries. 

Amendment 139 strikes out prohibitions against advertising 
liquor by means of pictures. 

Section 18 prohibits advertising, manufacturing, selling, or 
possessing for sale certain preparations and compounds de- 
signed for the unlawful manufacture of liquor. Utensils, con- 
trivanees, and machines” designed for the like purpose are 
added by amendment No. 141 to the prohibited list. 

Amendment 142 has Ween agreed to with an amendment that 
in effect restores the House provision. The section is designed 
to prohibit employers from permitting their employees to act 
as agents for the unlawful sale of liquor. 

Amendment 148 eliminates section 20. This section made it 
unlawful to- drink liquor or be intoxicated on cerain public 
conveyances. 

Amendment 146 makes a person unlawfully selling liquor 
liable in damages to anyone injured by reason of the intoxica- 
tion of any person whether resulting in his death or not. 

Amendment 147 strikes out the provision that the right of 
action against persons injured by an intoxicated person, or 
by reason of the intoxication of a person, shall be in addition 
to the right of action against the intoxicated person. Effects no 
material change. 

Amendment 157 strikes out a provision making it the duty 
of prosecuting officers to institute proceedings to abate a nui- 
sance if in a criminal suit one is found to exist, and makes the 
evidence of conviction in such suit evidence in a civil suit. 

Amendment 160 strikes out the provision for the enforcement 
of an injunction, as contained in title 2 of the bill, and sub- 
stitutes for it the like provision contained in title 1, 

Amendment 163 struck out the proyision expressly authoriz- 
ing the seizure under a search warrant of the containers in 
which liquor might be found. This was agreed to with an 
amendment which in effect restores the language of the bill as 
passed in the House. 

Amendment 165 authorizes courts to dispose of property 
taken on 2 search warrant otherwise than by destruction of the 
property. 

Amendment 166 defines private dwelling as including rooms 
occupied not transiently but solely as a residence in an apart- 
ment house, hotel, or boarding house. 

Amendment 170 changes the following language on page 34, 
“bond with two or more sureties” to “bond with sufficient 
sureties.” 

Amendment 173 strikes out the limitations imposed by the 
bill as it passed the House on the power of the court to ex- 
empt from sale a vehicle used in the unlawful transportation 
of liquor. As agreed to, the court may exempt for any “ good 
cause.“ 

Amendments 184 and 185 give anyone claiming liquor, here- 
tofore seized in any suit or proceeding, 60 days in which to 
claim it. T£ not so claimed, it may be confiscated and disposed 
of, This carries out more effectually the purposes of the bill 
as passed in the House, 

Under the language of the bill, as passed by the House, a 
special penalty was prescribed against manufacturers and 
wholesale and retail druggists for unlawfully selling liquor. 


This provision has been broadened by amendment 190 so as 
to apply to any person who may sell unlawfully. 

Amendment 195 gives permission to manufacture nonintoxi- 
cating cider and fruit juices for exclusive use in the home. To 
this amendment has been added the provision above referred 
to authorizing the sale and delivery of such cider and juices 
to anyone who has a permit to manufacture vinegar.’ This 
last provision is a substitute for Senate amendment No. 44. 

Amendment 200 strikes out the provision allowing prosecu- 
tion in counties through which liquor may be transported. 

Amendment 205 strikes out “January 16, 1920,” and inserts 
“the date when the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States goes into effect.” s 

Amendments 206 and 207 make a change in phraseology de- 
signed to more clearly forbid the use of liquor kept in the 
home except for consumption of the family and its bona fide 
guests therein. 

Amendments 209, 210, and 211 eliminate the requirement that 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue keep a record of reports 
made to him. It authorizes the commissioner to call for copies 
of any record and makes copies of records and reports properly 
certified evidence with the same effect as the originals thereof, 
and makes more ample provisions than the House bill for in- 
spection of records by officers authorized to enforce the act, in- 
cluding peace officers of the State where the records are kept. 

Amendments 218 and 219 were agreed to with an amendment 
restoring the language stricken out and adding thereto in modi- 
fied form the language of the Senate amendment. The effect of 
this is to make the fine and cost assessed against a person un- 
lawfully manufacturing or selling liquor collectible only from the 
guilty person. 

Amendment 224 permits fortification of wine in the develop- 
ment of dealcoholized wine. 

Amendment 225 allows, under bond and regulation, any liquor 
to be transported from one bonded plant or warehouse to another 
for the purpose of removing the aleohol therefrom. 

Amendment 226 permits credit on the tax assessible on alco- 
hol recovered from any liquor equal to the sum paid as a tax 
on the alcohol used for fortification, and provides that no tax 
shall be paid on fortified wines used for the production of 
nonbeverage alcohol or dealcoholized wine; and that such wines 
shall only be taxed as still wines. That part of amendment No. 
226 which strikes out the provision in regard to the burden of 
proof has been agreed to with an amendment that places this 
burden on the manufacturer to show that the beverage he pro- 
duces or sells contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, 
and makes the expense of an analysis of any liquor taxable as 
cost in any suit or proceeding involving the alcoholic contents 
thereof. 

Amendment 231 excepts from the civil-service act employees 
who have immediate direction of the enforcement of the act, 
persons authorized to issue permits, and inspectors in the field. 

The Senate recedes from its amendments Nos. 282, 233, and 
234, but in lieu thereof an appropriation is made for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, of the sum of $2,000,000 for the use 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and $100,000 for the 
use of the Department of Justice, in place of the appropriation 
of $3,500,000 provided in the Senate amendments. 

Amendment 245 strikes out “ January 16, 1920,” and inserts 
“the date when the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States goes into effect.” 

Amendment 255 adds to those who may obtain alcohol tax frec 
municipal subdivisions of States and Territories. 

Amendment 257 adds to those who may obtain tax-free alcohol 
under existing law sanatoriums and hospitals conducted for 
profit. 

Amendment 263 strikes out a provision that declares regula- 
tions made under title 3 to have the force and effect of law. 

Amendments 266 and 267 strike out a provision allowing re- 
lease from or refund of taxes for loss of alcohol occurring in its 
use, 

Amendment 268 substitutes for the word “shall” the word 
“may” so as to give a discretion in refusing to permit release 
from or refund of taxes in certain cases. 

Amendment 280 strikes out a provision that the act may be 
cited as the national prohibition act. 

Amendment 281 prohibits in the Canal Zone the manufacture, 
sale, and other disposition of intoxicating liquor. 

Amendment 285 strikes out “on and after January 16, 1920,” 
and inserts “from and after the date when the eighteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States goes into 
effect.” 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 

Dick T. MORGAN, 

E. Y. WEBB, 
Managers on the part of the Mouse. 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I wish only to make a few 
observations with reference to the report. It has been sug- 
gested that the conferees have made many, or at least a num- 
ber of changes that are outside their province and not per- 
mitted under the rule. Attention has been ealled to amendment 
No. 4 and also to the Panama Canal amendment as instances. 
The Panama Canal amendment was made by the Senate, and 
there was ample authority to put that into the bill. The con- 
ferees nmendeau it by striking out n number of provisions that 
had application to other matters than alcoholic liquors and 
simply retained a provision in the Senate amendment that cov- 
ered the alcoholic liquor traffic in the canal. Amendment No. 
4, I believe, is elearly within the power of the conferees: to add 
to the bill, and T shall not apologize for it; no rule was needed 
to make that particular amendment in order. It is simply a 
modification of the Senate amendment, and clearly germane to 
the bill itself, and clearly germane to the particular Senate 
amendment for which it Is a substitute. 

I am not going to go over these amendments in detail. 
There were three or four of them of which I had doubts. I 
personally consulted with a number of men in this House, 
men I consider very good parliamentarians, both before und 
after the report was made. Some thought that one or two of 
these amendments might be out of order, while others expressed 
the conviction that they were strictly within the rules. But 
here was a report covering 285 amendments. True, a number 
of them cut no figure, but there were at leust 200 amendments 
that we had to deal with in some fashion or other. 

It would be surprising if in some of these we might not be 
found to have exeeeded the authority that we have under the 
rules, especially in view of the fact that many of the changes 
were resisted very strenuously by the Senate conferees, and 
that as a consequence we had to accommodate ourselves to. the 
circumstances in whieh we found ourselves. I believe that if 
a person will examine the report carefully he will find that im 
no instance has there been an attempt to drag in new matter, 
but simply to carry out the purpose had in view by the House 
in passing the bill. 

The one real difficulty that we encountered was this: For the 
first time, I believe, we have written into a prohibition bill the 
permission to make near beer. In practically every State in 
the Union where they are attempting to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquor they absolutely prohibit anything like beer, 
ale, or wine. We permit it expressly under this bill, but we 
permit it under the limitation that it must contain less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. Great difficulty must result 
from tbe attempt to distinguish between the kind that has one- 
half and the kind that has less than one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol. I think we have solved it in a practical fashion. We 
have tried honestly to do so. We do not feel as though we 
ought to pursue the policy that has been pursued by States gen- 
erally, to make the man guilty if he sells near beer and suffer 
him to sell it in violation of the law; that has been the policy 
that has been pursued practically ali over this country. We 
did not believe that the National Government should sanctiow 
that course. We believe that we should specify in the law just 
what might be sold and not place a person who sells near beer 
or any other soft drink in a position where he is at the merey 
of a crank or an enemy. 

I do not want to take any more time at this time. 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Garp}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio fs recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, the conference report, I regret to 
say, as I have regretted many other things during the progress 
of the debate, is not explained with the degree of particularity 
which I think the House is entitled to by the gentleman who is 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. Therefore, with 
the indulgence of the membership of the House, I will endeavor 
te discuss what is in the conference report, since I suspect that 
the membership of the House desire to know that upon which 
they are voting, 

It is unfortunate, I think, that the course of legislation in the 
House concerning this measure has beem such that discussion 
was sought to be eliminated rather than encouraged. You all 
remember that this discussion began on the 8th of July of this 
present year, and that the bill passed the House on the 22d day 
of July. We considered it with lapses of two or three days be- 
tween, but always the most insistent cry was the droning chant 
of a motion to close debate, a motion to restrict debate, any sort 
of a motion which would prevent the bill from being known to 
the meinbership of the House. 
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Now, the same thing arises. We come in here with a rule, a 
rule after the conference report is made, and the rule gives 
those who seek information about the bill, or who seek to dis- 
close information, a pitiful 30 minutes on each side, and then 
all you can do is. to vote up or down the conference report. I 
suggest that such form of legislation is unfortunate, ‘because 
legislation should seek the light rather than hide itself in 
darkness. 

Now, I say that this bill as it comes from the conference con- 
mittee had better consideration than it has ever had, and has 
before a limited body, the body of conferees. 

There were 331 amendments to this bill. When it left the 
House it was in such conglomerate shape that nobody knew 
what was in it, and I do not believe that the bill was ever con- 
sidered, in the light of fair consideration, until it reached the 
conferees, where the power of the gag could not be invoked, as it 
was in this House. There were 331 amendments to this bill 
put on by the Senate, and I desire to have the House know what 
the conferees did. The Senate receded from 19 amendments, 
and they were the most immaterial amendments, mostly mat- 
ters of phraseology, while the House receded from all the 
remainder save these 19. 

After this bill passed through the House under the whip aul 
spur of a legislative and parliamentary gag, the House aban- 
doned everything it had put in and accepted what the Seimte 
did. I say to the membership of the House that I think the 
bill is in much better shape than it was when it left the Horse. 
There is a principle Involved, which principle is unnecessary of 
enunciation in legislation. That principle was decided by this 
body and ratified by the States. That was the principle lurt 
liquer should net be manufactured or sold for beverage pur- 
poses. That is the principle, and nobody can now find fault 
with it: In this bill we are writing a form of enforcement of 
that constitutional amendment, it being thought necessary to 
change certain particulars and things whieh the Senate found 
objectionable, and things which the House agreed were objec- 
tionable when they got where there was a fair hearing. The 
administrative features in this bill were so drastic that they 
provided traps for those who would be entirely innocent of ` 
wrongdoing under the law. So, in the consideration of the 
conference report, as I say, 19 Senate amendments, altogether 
textual, were receded from by the Senate, and the remainder 
were accepted by the House. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Oh, yes; I am glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Does the gentleman know that there are 
only 285 amendments instead of 831? 

Mr. GARD. No; I have stated the number advisedly. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The gentleman can see for himself if he 
wants to, beeause they are all numbered; and does he know 
that a great many important Senate prepositions were stricken 
out? 

Mr. GARD. I know what I am talking ubout. If the gentte- 
man had kindly explained the bill when he had the floor— 
something which Members here have a right to ask the 
chairman of the committee to do—then we might have had a 
better understanding of it, but the gentleman leaves the matter 
entirely without explanation. The gentleman seeks to hide 
behind the conference report, so it is well for the country to 
know exactly what has been done. That is all I am trying to 
tell. I desire to discuss the matter fairly. There is no question 
about the number of amendments. As the statement of the 
House conferees makes known, there were 85 amendments 
which applied only to changes in language or punctuation. 
Then there were 44 other amendments which were passed upon 
by the conferees, to which the conferees added something and 
then placed them back in the bill in some form or other. Then 
there were a number of other amendments from which the 
House receded entirely, and I think properly receded. I have 
no fault to find with that, because the bill, as I have already 
stated, has been cleared, and property cleared, by the elimina- 
tion of a number of drastic and unnecessary administrative 
features which were calculated only to harass the people of the 
United States and to maintain legal traps for those who were 
entirely innocent of all wrongdoing. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Win the gentleman be kind 


: enough to teil us some of these drastic provisions that were 


eliminated by the Senate? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not mean at this moment, 
but as he goes along. 

Mr. GARD. I will be glad to discuss them as I come to them. 
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‘The matter coming as it has now presented itself, for approval 
or disapproval of the conference report, I call attention, first, 
to the statement of the gentleman as to the number of amend- 
ments. In the report of Senator STERLING, which I have in 
my hand, it is disclosed that the Senate receded from 19 amend- 
ments, that the House reeeded from 268 amendments, that other 
amendments, from 4 te 280, inclusive, and 44 in number, were 
amended by the conferees. Now, 19 and 268 and 44 make a 
total of 331, as I make the calculation. 

The bill is now in three parts, as it was when it left the 
House. The first part deals with war prohibition. It is but 
just to say that the war-prohibition part was considered by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and when it now comes back 

from conference it comes, back with but few necessary amend- 
ments; while Title II, which never had its origin in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, comes back with a number of amend- 
ments, nearly all of which are agreed to by the conferees. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I want to ask why Title II did not come 
from the Committee on the Judiciary just as much as Title I. 
Was not the gentleman present in the committee? 

Mr. GARD. I did not say it did not come from there. I said 
it did not originate there. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will say that Title I did not originate 
with the Committee on the Judiciary either. 

Mr. GARD. I am not disposed to bicker with the gentleman, 
and if he is proud that section 1 did not come from the Judi- 
ciary Committee he exhibits a pride in something which I do 
not care to discuss, 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. The gentleman has made a 
large number of complimentary remarks about the improve- 
ments made on this bill. I should like to know if the gentle- 
inan intends to vote for it? 

Mr. GARD. I will vote for the bill. I will vote for any 
reasonable enforcement bill. My attitude has been all along 
that I wanted a reasonable and proper enforcement bill. As 
I have stated, when a constitutional amendment is passed, I 
think it is the duty of the legislative body to write an enforce- 
ment bill, and so long as the bill is proper and the best bill I 
can obtain I will vote for it. 

At this time, in view of the extraordinary proceedings, I 
should like the attention of the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

On page 3, line 15, the words “reason to believe“ in connec- 
tion with the use of property as a nuisance are stricken out, 
while on page 28, in line 10, under the title of “General pro- 
hibition,” the same words, “ reason to believe,” remain in. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The gentleman can readily ufderstand 
why. , % 

Mr. GARD. I can not. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There was no amendment on page 28, 
while there was on page 3. 

Mr. GARD. The same principle applies, if the gentleman 
makes it apply, to war-time prohibition; why not to general 
prohibition? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We had no power to deal with it. 

Mr. GARD. The rule puts in everything; you could do every- 
thing you wanted to. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

came here. 

Mr. GARD. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention 
to another thing. Amendment 49, if the gentleman will give 
heed, the matter in conference was this: The House put in 
“subject to penalty in section 30,“ and the Senate amended it 
by putting in section 25. The conferees—I do not know whether 
intentionally or unintentionally—put in section 29, entirely 
without authority. I do not know now whether it means 25 
or 29. s 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The conference report says it means 29. 
We amended the bill by striking out one section, and we had to 
make a change of renumbering the sections. That is how we 
make so Many concessions to the Senate striking out the word 
“that,” and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. GARD. I am not speaking about concessions to the Sen- 
ate; I am glad the gentleman did make concessions to the Sen- 
ate. I say, for the first time the bill has been properly con- 
sidered by a body where the gag rule was not invoked. The 
bill was open before the rule came in to at least 10 or 12 points 
of order. The points of order have been eliminated by the 
adoption of the rule, and so it is unnecessary to discuss longer 
that proposition, 


We did not get the rule until the report 


The changes made in the bill to which I desire to call attention 
are changes in the administrative features of it, changes which 
the House, when the matters were brought to them, either re- 
jected on yotes after practically no debate or which were not 
considered on points of order. But the changes which are now 
in the bill are, first, that a more liberal construction is given to 
that which we have heretofore classed as innocent beverages of 
the household. We have welcomed back into the sacred circle 
sweet cider, and, indeed, preserved sweet cider. We have pro- 
vided that not alone can one make sweet cider, but he can sell 
cider to one who has a license or a permit for the manufacture 
of vinegar. 

The bill strikes out the requirement of a bond, which was in 
the House bill, to the full value of the property in nuisance cases 
and substituted a fair and reasonable bond. 

Amendment 31, the search-and-seizure section, I confess, I do 
not understand, although possibly the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary does. It provides in its present form 
that one under section 1014 may issue a warrant, whereas the 
amendment of the Senate provided that they might issue and 
serye a warrant. If the limitation on the bare issuance of the 
warrant is authorized by the conferees on the part of the House, 
then it is fair to understand it. I am merely calling attention 
to it thinking possibly there might be some error in the gentle- 
man’s not including that which was included in the Senate 
amendment and making section 1014 generally applicable. 

Section 1014 was rejected in the House, with the approval of 
the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, and is now re- 
inserted by the Senate, except the service of the process is elimi- 
nated and we have the bare issuance of the warrant. 

Then we had a considerable discussion in the House about the 
word “nonpotable.” It was thought to be essential in matters 
like the sirups and patent medicines and other things with 
which some perverts seek to assuage a disordered thirst. Now, 
the word “ nonpotable” is stricken out as an unnecessary limi- 
tation on the bill. 

Amendments 58 and 59 permif, for what purpose I hardly 
know, except to follow the ground of reason, the establishment 
and continuance of hospitals and sanitariums. 

Amendment 73, for instance, permits an opportunity to have a 
refusal of a permit reviewed in court. 

Amendment 74 very largely and properly enlarges the ques- 
tion of the sacramental wines, providing for proper manufacture, 
for their manufacture under supervision, words a great deal 
better than those used by the House, and I say it with great 
respect, are now contained therein. 

There was a section providing that no physician who had an 
office in a drug store could write a prescription containing alco- 
hol. That has been eliminated and stricken out. There was a 
provision inserted with much vehemence that no man could take 
a drink on the train or a moving vehicle. That has been elimi- 
nated. : 

Mr. Speaker, I see that my time is expiring. We have only 
30 minutes’ debate, and I have no desire to longer use time. I 
merely desired to call attention to these changes which were 
made in conference by those representing the House and the 
Senate and to advise the House what is the present condition 
of the bill. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
am opposed to this conference prohibition report and shall vote 
against it upon the grounds that I advanced when the bill was 
originally brought before this House, and upon the further 
ground that the conferees have exceeded their authority; also, 
that there are a number of States that yet have referendum 
votes to take upon this subject. While I will support just and 
proper measures to enforce the Constitution and will uphold 
the laws as passed, I shall work for a resubmission of the 
eighteenth prohibition amendment. I believe that representa- 
tive government did not come up to its high standard in its 
action taken on this proposition, and I believe the American 
people ought to have a direct vote upon it. I ask to-day. as I 
have before, that Congress take up for consideration House 
joint resolution 7, which I introduced on the first day of this 
session of Congress, which, when passed with a two-thirds vote 
by this Congress and ratified by three-fourths of the States, will 
allow a referendum vote to the people of America upon this im- 
portant subject. That resolution is 100 per cent Americanism, 
Let the vote and the voice of the people of America be heard, 
I submit that is fair and just. We changed the system with 
reference to the election of Senators of the United States. 
There was doubt throughout the country as to whether or not 
elections by the State legislatures were proper, whether certain 
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influences were injected that were improper. We changed the 
Constitution to let the people elect their Senators directly. 
Why hot follow the same procedure with reference to prohibition 
and amend the Constitution again, providing for a direct vote by 
the people on prohibition? 

In the name of constitutional freedom and the preservation of 
self-letermination to the individual upon purely moral ques- 
tions, I ask that favorable action be taken upon my proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend and evise 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

Thé SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman this doctrine in his platform in his race for 
county judge of New York? 

Mr. HASKELL. I would state to the gentleman that in the 
primary contest, in which I was a candidate, the issue was in- 
jected and the people of Brooklyn, the greatest and most inde- 
pendent county in the United States of America, showed plainly 
that they wanted a referendum vote by the American people. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman needs it in his campaign, 
I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. 
ordered. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, little can be said in the last 
two minutes of debate—I am sorry I have not more time—in 
opposition to this bill. I want it distinctly understood that I 
remain now, as I always have been, an antiprohibitionist. I 
have always voted against prohibition, except upon those times 
when I was paired with a prohibitionist; that is, when the vote 
of a prohibitionist was matched off against mine, neither of us 
voting. And I now register as the final act in this legislation 
my disapproval of the unfair and un-American method by which 
the majority of this House has forced upon the people of this 
country things that many do not want. It is contrary to our 
American institutions to attempt by legislation te prescribe the 
personal habits of our citizens. It is wrong, and the men here 
to-day who are forcing this on our people will live to regret 
the action that they are taking. It is a stroke at the very 
foundation of the institution that we call free government, and 
I protest against the methods that have been adopted. As I 
pointed out a few moments ago, dry conferees have reported a 
dry conference report to a dry Rules Committee, and a dry 
House is trying to make a free people 

A MEmBER. Dry? 

Mr. CALDWELL. No; not dry, because you can not ever 
make the American people do anything that they do not want 
to do. I will continue—and a dry House is trying to make a 
free people conform their personal habits to the will of a few, 
and as I voted against the rule I will vote against the bill. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to take advantage 
of part of the time allotted to me to correct a statement which 
I made on the floor of this House in my speech on prohibition 
last July, in which I said, speaking of the officials of the State 
of Virginia in their indorsement of the prohibition law in that 
State, that the police of that State entered trains and ransacked 
the wardrobes of women and committed assaults which bordered 
on indecency. 

That statement was made by me as the result of an article 
which I saw in the public press at the time. A few days after I 
made that statement I received a letter from the office of the 
Commissioner of Prohibition of the State of Virginia, which 
stated that the newspaper item to which I had referred had been 
spread broadcast to the detriment of Virginia. As a result a 
complete investigation had been ordered by the officials of Vir- 
ginia, and I have the report here in my hand, which completely 
exonerates any of its officials of that indecent conduct. I wish 
publicly in this House to withdraw the statement and say that 
from my information no such incident occurred, and the news- 
paper item did a great injustice to public officials of the State of 
Virginia. [Applause.] 

Now, a word about present-day conditions since war prohibi- 
tion has been in effect. In my own city of Boston thousands 
of persons have become Jamaica ginger addicts, with resultant 
injury to their systems, while thousands of others have become 
drug fiends; and this is but the beginning. How much more 
beneficial to the cause of temperance it would have been to 
have approached prohibition moderately, as is being done in 
Norway, rather than adopt the drastic provisions now before us. 

This measure discriminates against the poor man at a time 
that every effort should be made to show that the rich man en- 


The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 


joys no advantages. We are having conferences in this city 
now between capital and labor, with a view to the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of the everyday man, There is too much 
evidence everywhere about us that a comparatively few have 
too much while the many have not enough. In a Republic 
like ours this should not be so. Yet in this very measure be- 
fore us the rankest discrimination is shown, People who have 
the money to buy liquors and put thenr away in their dwelling 
can have a$ much as they like for themselves and friends, 
while the nian without money to buy it in quantity must do 
without it. A dwelling under this act is construed to mean 
any room in any dwelling or hotel used as a home, and the man 
of independent means can have a dozen homes if need be, and 
under this law can store whatever amount of liquor he wishes 
for his own and friends’ use. This is not like America, and yet 
it will be the law when this bill passes. See the chance for 
the Bolsheyist to stir up trouble among right-thinking citizens 
on an issue like this. I say to the men of this House that this 
and other provisions of this bill spell trouble for America. To 
deny the man or woman in the big city the chance to make 
beer to drink after a hard day's work while the farmer can 
make his cider or wine is another.act of discrimination per- 
petrated by this bill. The farmer should haye his chance to 
make his cider and wine, but why deny the ordinary citizen 
the right to make beer? It is not justice, and unless I miss my 
guess the American people will say so in no uncertain tones 
when given the chance. [Applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I shall of course support the 
conference report. I want to call attention to the fact that 
this House has given more careful consideration to this meas- 
ure, in my judgment, than it has to any measure before the 
House at this session of Congress, and more time, and that 
most of that time was consumed by the gentlemen who were 
opposed to the measure. I do not know that I ever knew of 
an instance where men opposed to prohibition have taken such 
an interest in enacting a prohibition law. 

I want to predict now that the time will come when the gen- 
tleman from New’ York [Mr. CALDWELL], who just addressed 
this House, will be as anxious to withdraw his remarks from 
the Recorp as was the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Frrzgeratp], who so gladly withdrew his a mo- 
ment ago. Prohibition is here to stay, and no God-fearing, 
liberty-loving citizen in 10 years from now will be willing to 
admit that he ever stood on the floor of the House of Repre~ 
sentatives and opposed it. 

[By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. TINCHER 
to revise and extend his remarks in the Reconrp.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the curtain is 
so nearly down on this controversy that I do not think that 
there is need for much further speaking on the part of either 
the friends or the opponents of the conference report. 

The American people have decided that they are going to 
try out this reform in the social life of the Nation. All that 
has been done, has been in conformity with the requirements 
of the Constitution with respect to amending that instrument. 
I can not understand how Members of this body, like our 
friend from New York [Mr. CALDWELL] can speak of this 
amendment as un assault upon our democratic theory of gov- 
ernment. It is of the essence of democracy. That theory con- 
templates government as a growth. Progress and develop- 
ment are its handmaidens. Our organic law provides for the 
changes that new ideas born of progress and experience will 
suggest, and prescribes the procedure by which amendments 
shall be adopted. It is impossible for the Constitution to be 
amended in any hasty fashion, or in response to any sentiment 
that is not Nation wide in its character. The procedure with 
respect to this amendment has been taken in strict conformity 
with the requirements of the organic law. How can the gen- 
tleman from New York speak of the successive steps which 
have culminated in the ratification of the prohibition amend- 
ment, as a blow at the foundations of popular government? 
This experiment may be a wise, or an unwise one. Time alone 
will definitely tell. But at least it is orderly procedure, rest- 
ing upon the sure foundation of the approving sentiment of 
a great majority of the American people. The gentleman from 
Ohio has, I think, somewhat slurringly referred to the manner 
in which this measure was prepared and handled in the House 
as compared with the alleged superior methods of treatment 
applied in the Senate. I haye seen many issues debated in the 
course of my years of service in this body, but I do not recall 
any bill to which proportionately a larger measure of delibera- 
tion was accorded, and greater. opportunity of unrestricted 
debate was granted, than were afforded during the considera- 
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tion of the prohibition enforcement bill. If the gentlemen in 
opposition did not engraft upon it the amendments which they 
submitted that failure was due to their lack of votes to sup- 
pert their amendments, not to lack of opportunity either te 
offer, or to debate them. ‘They had their day in court, and 
an ample hearing. It has been correctly stated, E think by the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee and possibly by other 
gentlemen, that the great bulk of the speeches made,during the 
consideration of this bill in the House were made by the 
Members who opposed it. If they failed to secure favorable 
action on their amendments, it was not for lack ef much 
speaking. I do not recall any amendment offered by the oppo- 
nents of this legislation which was not discussed and voted upon 
in due and orderly fashion. Every step. taken in connection 
with this. legislation, has conformed to the requirements pro- 
vided by the rules to secure a fair hearing, and impartial 
consideration of a legislative proposition. 

Just a word in response to the intimation of the gentleman 
from Oltio that this bill was so badly construeted in the House 
that it had to be reeonstrueted by Senate amendments. Many 
of the amendments of the Senate were verbal or textual amend- 
ments of the most trivial and unimportant character. I will 
call the attention of the Members to some of these Senate 
amendments, in order that they may note their utter imma- 
teriality. Looking to page 12 of the bill, you will find that 
the words capable of being“ were stricken out by the stylists 
of the Senate, and in lieu thereof the words which may be“ 
were inserted. Our conferees accepted this amendment without 
demur. In another place on the same page where the words 
“and d“ occur, these words: were stricken ont, and replaced 
by the words “and f.“ This amendment too, was readily ac- 
cepted by the House conferees, as a proper consequential amend- 
ment due to rearrangements in the bill. Then I turn to the 
next page, page 13, and find that instead of the word “thirty,” 
the word “twenty-five” appears in the Senate amendment. 
Later in the conferees’ report, I believe my friend from Ohio 
said that 25 was made “29.” Rearrangement of the sections of 
the bill made necessary the final change to 29.“ 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I look to the next page; and 
. find that the words “as defined in this title the,” are stricken 
out, and the word “The” is substituted therefor. A very 
large proportion of the amendments of the Senate, were of 
this character, and it is to the the eredit of our conferees, and 
not to the discredit of the House bill that they were readily 
accepted, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say in 
conclusion that if there are other amendments of the Senate, 
which aceording to the statement of the gentleman from Ohio 
very much improve the House bill, that I for one am very 
willing to see our handiwork improved, from whatever quarter 
that improvement may come, F hope that the measure has been 
so greatly improved by the collaboration of the Senate that it 
will now receive the support of the gentleman from Ohio, and 
his associates in their opposition to this measure. [Applause.} 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, the rule that was adopted pro- 
vides that a motion to recommit may be offered. FE shall offer 
æ motion to recommit with instructions to insist upon the 
disagreement of the House to Senate amendment No, 31. When 
this measure was before the House the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Saunprrs] offered an amendment, which was 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole, providing that officers 
who might make arrests under section 1014 could issue search 
warrants. That amendment was adopted without debate, but 
when the House upon that amendment, after the Com- 
mittee of the Whole had reported the bill, a roll eall was had 
and that amendment was rejected by a vote of 285 to 73, and 
the 285included the chairman of the committee, Mr. VOLSTEAD, 
of Minnesota. The Senate, however, reinserted that pro- 
vision, and the conferees have agreed to the amendment in 
language somewhat modified but which still gives the officers 
mentioned in section 1014 the power to issue search warrants. 
This Congress has always safeguarded that right, and the only 
time that we passed such a provision was in the espionage 
law, adopted shortly after the declaration of war against 
Germany, and that law provides that this search warrant could 
only be issued by a United States judge or a State court or Ter- 
ritorial court of record or by a United States commissioner for 
a district. Now, what is proposed to be done by this amend- 
ment which the conferees have agreed to in utter violation 
of a record vote of this House, and in which the gentleman 
from Minnesota, the chairman of the committee; joined? Under 
that section a search warrant may be issued by any chancellor, 


judge of a supreme court or a superior court, chief or first judge 


of common pleas, mayor of a city, justice of the peace, or other 
magistrate of any State. Now, what can be done under these 


¡search warrants? Congress in passing the espionage law con- 


fined this power to courts of record. And there was good 
reason for it. 

In this act, which is a Federal act, the conferees are extend- 
ing the powers of State: officials to enforce a Federal law and 
provide that they may issue search warrants under which 
houses may be broken into and entered if admittance is re- 
fused, and where the application states that the property to be 
seized is in the house it may be entered in the nighttime. The 
reason that Congress safeguards this provision, even in the 
enforcement of the espionage law, was because Congress felt 
that people should be secure in their papers and that their 
homes should be inviolate except under the most extraordinary 
cireumstances. And so this very House in this Congress, this 
session of Congress, in passing upon an amendment to this 
bill, upon this very measure, rejected the proposition that the 
authority to issue search warrants should be extended to jus- 
tices of the peace, many of whom may not be versed in the 
law, and none of whom maintain courts of record. It was the 
theory of this Congress, including the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. VoLstTEAD], the chairman of the committee, as shown 
by this record vote, that this privilege of issuing search war- 
rants should be restricted, should be confined to those who 
are mentioned now in title 11 of the espionage act, section 
1, and that that right should be confined to courts of record. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I shall offer this motion to recommit, because 
I believe that this House will stand by the record vote which 
was cast on July 21, when by a vote of 285 to 73 they refused 
to sanetion this proposition, which is substantially the one 
that was offered by the gentleman from Virginia and which 
was rejected at that time. 

I have nothing further to say about this bill. I am opposed 
to it, and while the Senate amendments have liberalized it the 
bill is still objectionable. But I believe that these amendments 
of the Senate have gone far to remove some of the objection- 
able matter. But this amendment which has been accepted 
is, to my mind, an extremely objectionable one, and it is one of 
the few which was voted upon in this House and by an over- 
whelming majority was rejected. I hope this: House will again 
go upon record. against such an amendment as this. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess]. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the talk we have had about the 
passage of the bill in the House is like discussing a last year’s 
bird’s nest. That is past and gone, and the water is over the 
dam. And, as observed here, our antiprohibition friends took up 
more space in the Recorp, probably by 50 per cent, than the dry 
people in discussing the bill. It was fully and fairly discussed. 
To-day's debate has been on how the conferees, one of whom; 
happen to be, had violated the rules, of the House, had at- 
tempted to overturn the foundations and the policies of tho 
Government in violating some great rule by their conduct in 
presenting this conference report. I have listened to all this 
debate, and I have yet to hear the first man Idy one objection 
to anything before the House that the conferees on the part 
of the House put in the bill. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield, and I want my friend to name the 
og in which we exceeded our authority to which he 
objects. 

Mr. GARD. I can name at least 10 points. As the gentleman 
says, this is water over the dam, because the resolution the 
gentleman voted for, declaring all points of order should be 
waived, makes it unnecessary to say anything about it. 

Mr. WEBB. F will tell you what they objected to. Every 
one of the things they objected to liberalized the bill in favor 
of the antiprohibition people, and they would all have gladly 
voted for them if they had been presented in the House. They 
are objecting to what the wet people want. If anybody objects 
to the conference report, it ought to be the dry mén, and it 
does not lie in the mouths of the whisky men of this House 
to come in and objeet to the liberal acts we reported. When 
this bill passed the House it provided that every man who was 
indicted for selling a beverage with one-half of 1 per cent 
of alcohol should have to prove that he had not done it. The 


‘burden of proving the alcoholic content was placed on the 


defendant. The gentlemam from Ohio never did object to that 
provision, and yet it was a radical change in the proceedings 
of our courts: by placing the burden of proof on the defendant 
in every such case. When that provision went to the Senate, 
the Senate struck out the whole of that section, and I am not 
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telling any secret when I say that we stayed in “grips” for 
two weeks on that burden-of-proof proposition. In order to 
compromise it and get it back here, we agreed to put the 
burden of proof on the manufacturer alone, because he is fami- 
liar with what goes into the beverage, and we left the burden of 
proof on the Government as to the retailer, but provided in 
every case when the alcoholic content was analyzed that the 
reasonable expense for analyzing it should be taxed as a part 
of the costs. They say that is in violation of the rule and is 
about to overturn the Government because we agreed to it. 

And the other provision was that the shipment should be in 
sealed containers or bottles, as prescribed by the commissioner. 
They are the only two that I know of wherein there is a ground 
for making the point of order that we exceeded our authority, 
and if we committed an error it was in behalf of the men who 
want liquor sold. Yet they are the ones who make the most 
fuss as to violation of the conference rules by your conferees. 

My friend refers to the number of amendments that we 
yielded on. We yielded on 55 amendments where we struck out 
“That” at the beginning of each section. The Senate, out of 
its sense of style, struck “ That” out and let the sentence just 
begin “The.” It struck out the word “That” and left in the 
word “The.” We agreed to that 55 times, and thus committed 
another offense. It was just a question of taste and of style, 
but we wanted to agree and get down to business, and we 
agreed to let the Senate have its way there. 

Now, before my time expires, I want to discuss this section 
1014 of the Revised Statutes, which my friend from Missouri 
IMr. Ido] referred to. When the amendment was offered in 
the House before and beaten, I want to say that the House did 
not fully understand it. I do not believe the House understood 
it, because Members said they did not understand it. It reads 
like this: 

Officers authorized to issue warrants or cause arrests to be made 
under said section 1014 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
are authorized to issue search warrants under the limitations provided 
in Title XI of the act approved June 15, 1917, Fortieth Statutes at 
Large, page 217, et seq. 

What we did in the House. and the reason why the House 
voted against it, was that the House got the impression 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North Car- 
olina has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. Has the time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
entirely expired? Give me one minute more. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman one 
‘minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is rec- 
ognized for one minute more. 

Mr. WEBB. The House got the impression that this not only 
authorized the issuance of search warrants, but arrests by 
these officers. So it struck out that language and made it read 
this way: 

Officers mentioned in section 1014 are authorized to issue search 
warrants under the limitations provided in Title XI of the act approved 
June 15, 1917. 

The gentleman from Missouri objects to that. Every State 
in the Union—and there are 48 of them, I believe—permits its 
justices of the peace and all other judicial officers to issue search 
warrants. What objection has a man who lives in a State—and 
we all do—against a judge issuing a search warrant? 

Mr. IGOE. Why did not the committee permit them to do it 
under the espionage law? 

Mr. WEBB. There we were treading on new ground, and the 
States did not have jurisdiction to enforce it. We could not 
leave it to the States. Why not trust these State judicial offi- 
cers? I hope this House will trust them by defeating any mo- 
tion to strike it out. [Applause.] x 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for 
fiye minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I think that instead of being 
subject to criticism, both the Committee on the Judiciary and 
the conference committee should receive from this House hearty 
thanks for performing the very arduous, embarrassing, and 
difficult work that they have had committed to them. 

This legislation, which was reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, was the most difficult piece of legislation that 
has ever been submitted to any committee, at least since I 
have been a Member of this House. Not only did it haye to 
travel untraversed ground and make new precedents and ar- 
range methods of meeting the duty that was imposed upon 
them, but it was necessary to meet a conspicuously difficult 
proposition, because of the fact that we had still under opera- 
tion in this country the law with regard to war-time prohibi- 
tion, as it has been termed. 
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I would have been better satisfied if separate measures bad 
been brought in here, but I recognize the difficulty of the task 
which the committee had, and I certainly feel deeply under ob- 
ligations to them for the manner in which they have performed 
their duty. Not only that, gentlemen, but I think we are under 
obligations to the committee for the very careful, considerate, 
and courteous manner in which the majority of the committee 
conducted the debate in this House during the progress of 
this legislation through the House. I was certainly surprised 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], who himself was 
treated with more consideration and courtesy than I ever 
Saw exhibited on the floor of this House to any individual 
before, who more times secured unanimous consent to extend 
his remarks than I ever saw granted before to any individual, 
should object to the way in which that debate was carried on. 
For three weeks that bill was debated in the House. Every 
possible objection that the ingenuity of the very ingenious 
gentleman opposing this measure could suggest was brought 
forward in the House. They were all met, and, I believe, care- 
fully and graciously. There was ample consideration afforded 
to every one of them. 

I know that it has been said by gentlemen time and time 
again that this legislation was railroaded through the House. 
Gentlemen, there never was a piece of legislation placed more 
conspicuously and directly before the House than this legisla- 
tion. Members were compelled to act under their constitutional 
obligations. They were compelled to pass this legislation be- 
eause it was their duty to do so, and, as I said before, I believe 
they did their duty honestly and fairly. [Applause.] : 

The SEMANI The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
exp 8 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in all the history of Congress 
in my judgment there has been no piece of legislation passed 
eget aides to the happiness of the homes in America than 
this 5 

I want tọ challenge the statements made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CArDwELL], “that the American people 
can not be made by Congress to do anything which they do 
not want to do,” and “ that the people will not respect this law 
after Congress It.“ The characteristic American citizen 
is a law-loving, law-abiding citizen, and the great majority of 
American citizens, notwithstanding the fact that many are for- 
eign born, are law-loving, law-abiding citizens and will obey 
any and all laws passed by Congress. We have passed in 
the history of this Nation only 18 amendments to the Consti- 
tution, and every single one of those amendments has been 
passed in the identical manner in which this seventeenth 
amendment was passed—submitted te the States by Congress, 
and by the legislatures of the various States ratified—and never 
before in the history of this Nation was any one of the 17 
amendments thus far ratified more quickly acted on than 
this seventeenth amendment; and I want to call your attention 
to the fact that 44 of the 48 States in less than a year promptly 
ratified this seventeenth amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] has just complimented the work of the Judiciary 
Committee on this work it has done in the preparation and 
enactment of this bill The members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee are no doubt all grateful for the kind remarks of the 
gentleman from Iowa. The members of the committee gen- 
erally have done their duty conscientiously. But the work of the 
preparation of this bill has devolved largely upon one man, 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. For months he has 
given a large part of his time to the work of perfecting this 
bill. He has done the work efliciently and conscientiously. 
We are about to take a final vote on our first national prohi- 
bition statute. It is a great measure, and for its preparation 
and its final passage in its present form the country is in- 
debted, above all others, to the gentleman from Minnesota, the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, Hon. ANDREW J. VOL- 
STEAD. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill with a great deal of 
pleasure. In the adoption of the prohibition amendment the 
American people have taken a great step forward. Few meas- 
ures have been enacted since the organization of our first Con- 
gress which are so far-reaching in influence as this measure 
will be. It will leave its impress upon the social, moral, and 
economic conditions of the Nation. It will be felt in every 
avenue of human activity and in every home. It will mold and 
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modify the Nation at large. Through it a new Nation will be 
developed. It will be a better Nation. It will be a Nation 
with less crime, immorality, and injustice. It will be a more 
efficient Nation. It will be æ greater Nation industrially, 


political world. So I hail this measure as the harbinger of a 
greater Nation, a brighter day, and a bettér world. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri offers a 
motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Icon moves to recommit the conference report to the conforees 
with instructions to ry Fs House conferees to insist upon the disagree- 
ment of the House to Senate amendment No. 31. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that that motion is not permissible under the rules. There are 
no conferees any more on this bill. The Senate has passed this 
report, and the Senate conferees have been diseharged, and 
this motion is clearly out of order under the rules: 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I do not quite understand the gentle- 
man. To be eandid, the point of order comes to me as a sur- 
prise. I am not going to repeat what has been said about the 
way this bill has been handled, but the rule just adopted to-day 
provides not only that points of order can not be made snd that 
the debate shall be limited, but it winds up by saying that one 
motion to recommit may be permitted. That rule was adopted 
by the House just an hour ago, and surely the gentleman from 
Minnesota can not have read the rule. We are bound by it. 
The majority of this House by a special rule governing the con- 
sideration of this conference report has provided for a motion 
to recommit, and all that I have submitted is a motion expressly 
permitted in the rule which has just been adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Mis- 
souri did not hear what the gentleman from Minnesota said. 
It was that the conferees on the part ef the Senate had heen dis- 
charged, so that there are nor any conferees to whom the motion 
which he makes could be addressed. 

Mr. IGOE. We are governed, as I take it, by this special 
rule, not by the rules of the Senate. and if this House by a ma- 
jerity vote adopts a rule which is senseless, because of some 
fact which does not appear in the rule itself, then the fault lies 
with the House, and we are not to be prejudiced in our right 
because of some fact which, it seems to me, it was the duty of 
the gentleman from Minnesota and others who proposed this 
rule to have informed the House of before the rule was adopted. 
I think the gentleman is estopped by the rule under which we 
are acting, which authorizes the minority to present a motion 
to recommit. What ether right have we to secure an expression 
from the House upon this proposition? 

Mr. RANDALL of California. The gentleman has the remedy. 
Let the House reject the conference report and ask for a further 
conference. 

Mr. IGOE. When we suggested something here a little while 
ago the gentleman said, Lou can vote up the rule and then 
vote down the conference report.” But some Members of this 
House want an expression of opinion upon one feature of the 
conference report, a proposition which the House voted down 
before by a record vote. But the conferees, ignoring that record 
vote, go into the conferenee and agree to the Senate amend- 
ment setting up the very thing which the House rejected. 

Mr. WEBB. I beg the gentleman’s pardor We struck out, 
and made it very clear that no one but the officers mentioned 
should issue search warrants. They had the idea that a deputy 
sheriff might do it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair could not hear what the gentle- 
man said. 

Mr. IGOR. That is all I have to say. 

The SPEAKER. It was the gentleman from North Carolina 
that the Chair could not hear, 


Mr. WEBB. I intended to say that the gentleman from | 


Missouri was mistaken when he said that the conferees adopted 
the very thing that was beaten in the House, because we have 
amended the language and made it clear what officers shall 
issue these warrants, 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman from North Carolina is mistaken. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is not pertinent to 
the point of order, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. ‘The fact that the rule permits a motion to 
recommit does not mean that any motion is in order. If the 
gentleman presents a motion te recommit that is im order, it 
should be permitted, but it is perfectly clear to me that the 


motion he offers is not in order. He ean not recommit to con- 


ferees who have no existence. 
SPEAKER. 


The Will the gentleman suggest any motion to 


: reeommit that would be in order? 
commercially, and financially. Through it will come better f 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not know of any that I ean think of; 
it is for the gentleman to find some motion that is in order that 


he can avail himself of. Of course every rule of this kind that 


contains permission to move to reconsider is subject tu the re- 
quirement that the motion to recommit is one that is in order, 


and I submit that under the circumstances no motion to recom- 


mit is in order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, while I am op- 
posed to the motion to recommit, it seems to me very clear that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icon] has the right to make 
it. No new condition has developed since the rule was adopted. 
When the House voted on the rule it knew that the Senate 
conferees had been discharged. The rule against recommitting 
a eonference report, when the conferees of the Senate have 
been discharged, is a rule of erder of the House, but that rule 
has been avoided by the rule that we adopted this morning. If 
that rule provides for a vain or futile thing—and this motion 
to recommit is both vain and futile—the Chair is not called 
upon to hold it out of order. The House enn do a foolish thing, 
if tt is so minded, and when it does a foolish thing, if it is 
within its authority, such action does not present a question of 
order, The sole question now is whether the gentleman is 
asserting a right given to him by the rule. The right in its 
exercise may amount to nothing. As I have said, it may be 
a vain and futile thing that he is doing. But this rule expressly 
provides that there shall be a motion to reeemmit. To what 
committee, if recommitted. shall the conference report be sent? 
Plainly, to the conferees on the part of the House. As I caught 
the purport of the motion, it directs these conferees to do cer- 
tain things. Well, the House can give these instructions. The 
House eonferees have not been and we can instruct 
them as we see fit. The fact that the instructions can not be 
carried out and therefore are vain, is immaterial. The gentle- 
man is entitled to make the motion that the rule provides may 
be made. When the motion is submitted, the Heuse by its ac- 
tion can adopt, or reject it. That is our part In the procedure 
which the rule has provided. The Speaker in admitting the 
gentleman from Missouri to make this motion, is merely car- 
rying out the provisions of à rule deliberately adopted by the 
House. If this provision of the rule is a foolish one, the re- 
sponsibility for this folly attaches to the House which agreed 
to the rule. The gentleman from Missouri is entitled to cxer- 
eise a right explicitly afforded by the aetion of this body when 
it fixed the terms for the consideration of this report. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. There is one point of order pending. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair hear me on the point of order? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 


Mr. BLANTON. I take it that when the conference commit- 
tee presents its conference report for the consideration of the 
House, and their report is placed before the House for action, 
the conferees are thereby discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill and the disagreements In conference. A 
rule which would make it in order to offer one motion to 
recommit legislation to conferees when they have ceased to 
exist would be absolutely without value, merit, or standing, 
even though it is a rule passed by the House, if there are no 
conferees to whom the matter could be recommitted. In other 
words, if there are no conferees, even though the House has 
adopted a rule providing that there could be one motion to 
recommit, I submit to the Chair that the rule is meaningless 
and without standing before the House, and is absolutely with. 
out value, because we have no conferees to whom we could 
recommit the bill. For, if this conference report is disapproved 
by the House, conferees will again have to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that this is an awk- 
ward and quite unprecedented situation. If it were not for the 
fact that the rule especially permits the motion te recommit, the 
Chair would have no hesitation, following the preeedenis in 
ruling, that the motion to recommit was out of order, because the 
conferees on the part ef the Senate have been discharged and 
there is really no conference committee to whom it could he 
recommitted. 

But, as the gentleman from Virginia forcibly says, the rule 
which the House adopted in the fult light of the conditions, 
knowing that the Senate conferees had been discharged, espes 
cially authorized a motion to recommit. The Chair agrees with 
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the gentleman from Virginia that it is a vain and futile thing, 
but the Chair does not think that it is within the province of the 
Chair to invalidate a rule which the House has just passed. 
While it seems to the Chair that the adoption of such a motion 
would be useless—and the Chair can only speculate what might 
be the fate of the bill if the motion should carry—at the same 
time the Chair does not think it is within the province of the 
Chair to nullify what the House has just adepted with its eyes 
open. Therefore the Chair overrules the 59 5 of order. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division {demented by Mr. 
Igor) there were—ayes 44, noes 105. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that no quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 83, nays 218, 


answered “ present“ 2, not voting 126, as follows: 
YHAS—83. 
Bee Eagan Lampert O'Connor 
Blackmon Eagle Lazaro Ogden 
Booher Edmonds Len, Cal Pell 
leap Eltzgerald Lehlbach Phelan 
Burdick Flood Linthicum Pon 
Burke Ganly Lonergan Radctiffe 
Caldwell Gard Lon rth Rainey, J. W. 
pbell, Pa. 4 McDuffie Ramsey 
Carew ayan MeGlennon Rhodes 
Carss Goldfogle McKiniry Riordan 
Clark, Mo sriffin MeLane Rodenberg 
Cleary Hamill MacCrate Rowan 
Coady Haskell MacGregor Sanford 
Crago Heflin Madden Smith, š 
Cullen Holland Martin Sullivan 
A 2 Humphreys Mead Tilson 
Denison Igoe „ N. J. V 
Dent Jefferis udd Walsh 
Donovan Johnston, N. Y. Newton, Mo. Watson, Pa 
Dooling Juul Nolan Watson, Va 
P Kahn O'Connell 
NAYS—218. 
Alexander Evans, Mont. Kincheloe Sanders, La, 
on Evans, Nebr. ome A Saunders, Va. 
‘son Evans, Nev. Kinkaid Sears 
Andrews, Nebr. Kite Sims 
shbrook Ferris Kraus Sinnott 
Aswell Fess La Smith, Idaho 
Ayres Fields Lankford Smith, Mich. 
Baer Fisher Layton hwick 
Bankhead Focht Lu Snell 
Barbour Fordney Mc Steagall 
Barkley Freeman 3 9 — 
Begg French McK 
Benham Garner McLaughlin, AMich-Stevenson 
Benson Garrett or Stiness 
Black Good Mansfield Strong, Kans 
Bland, Mo. Goodwin, Ark. Mapes Summers, Wash. 
Bland, Va. Gould Michener Sumners, 
Blanton Graham, III. r Sweet 
Boies Green, Iowa Monahan, Wis. Taylor, Colo. 
acts Greene, Mass, Mondell mple 
Greene, Vt. Moon omas 
oe Griest Moore, Ohio Thompson 
Brinson Hadle oora, Va. n 
Broo organ Timberlake 
Browne Hardy, Colo. Mott Tincher 
Brumbaugh Hardy, Tex. Neely Towner 
Buchanan Hastings Nelson, Mo. ‘Treadw: 
urro Ha n, Wis. Venable 
Butler Hawley N on, Vestal 
Byrnes S. C. ae —.—. Mich 5 
Byr Toisten 
Campbell, Kans. Hernandez Oliver Walters 
Can Hersey Wason 
Cannon . m Watkins 
Carter Hickey Pad Weaver 
Cole Hicks Par ebb 
Connatl Hill Parrish Webster 
Cooper Hoch Platt Welling 
Cra Howard el 
Crisp Huddleston ker k 
Dale Hudspeth Ramseyer Wheeler 
Dallinger lings pi White, Kans 
Darrow Hull, Tenn. Randall, Wis. ite, Me. 
Davis, Minn. Jacoway Rayburn Williams 
Davis, Tenn. ames Reavis Wilson, La. 
Dickinson, Mo, Johnson, Ky. Reed, W. Va. Wilson, Pa. 
Dickinson, Iowa. Johnson, Ricketts Winslow 
Dominick Johnson, Wash. Riddick Wood, Ind. 
Dowell Jones, Pa. Robinson, N.C. Woods, Va 
Drane Jones, Tex. Rogers 0 
Dunbar earns Romjue Yates 
5 See. = Rose Einna a . Dak. 
0 , Pa. Rubey ‘oung, Tex. 
all Rucker 
Esch Sanders, Ind. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2, 
Johnson, S. Dak. Knutson 
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NOT VOTING—126. 
Ackerman Frear McClintic Schall 
Andrews, Md. Fuller, III McCulloch Scott 
Fuller, Mass McKinley Scully 
Babka Gallagher McLaughlin, Nebr. Sells 
Bacharach Gallivan McPherson Sherwood 
Bell Gandy agee hreve 
Bland, Ind. Godwin, N.C. Maher Siegel 
Brand Goodall Mann Siaclair 
Britten Goodykoontz Mason isson 
Brooks, Pa. Graham, Pa. Mays freno 
Cantrill Harrison Merritt mal 
Caraway Houghton Montague Smith, III. 
Casey Hull, Iowa Mooney nyder 
Chindblom Husted Moore, Pa. Steele 
Christopherson Hutchinson Moores, Ind. Stephens, Miss. 
Clark, Fla Treland Morin Stephens, Ohio 
C n Kelley, Mich. Murphy Strong, Pa 
Collier Kennedy, Iowa Nicholls, S. C. Swo 
Cople, Kennedy, R. i Olney ‘Taylor, Ark. 
Costello Kettner Paige Taylor, Tenn, 
Crowther Kleczka Parker inkham 
Currie, Mich. Kreider Peters Upshaw 
avey LaGuardia Porter Vaile 
Dempsey Langley Purnell Vare 
alt Larsen Rainey, H. T Ward 
Doremus Lee, Ga. Reber Wilson, III. 
Doughton Lesher Reed, N. Y. Wingo 
nn Little Robsion, Ky. ise 
er Luce ouse Wright 
Ellsworth Lufkin Rowe himan 
Emerson McAndrews Sabath 
Foster McArthur Sanders, N. Y. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. ACKERMAN with Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON with Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. Futter of Illinois with Mr. LESHER. 

Mr. Futter of Massachusetts with Mr. Mays, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. UrsHaw. 

On the vote: 

Mr. BacHaracu (for) with Mr. Caraway (against). 

Mr. Ward (for) with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota (against). 

Mr. STEETE (for) with Mr. Ganpy (against). 

Mr. Scuxxx (for) with Mr. Strona of Pennsylvania (against). 

Mr. Galla (for) with Mr. Macer (against). 

Mr. TIN RKHAM (for) with Mr. Fosrzn (against). 

Mr. Brooks of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. 
(against). 

Mr. LAGuanrpta (for) with Mr. Crowrer (against). 

Mr. Mauer (for) with Mr. Scram (against). 

Mr. GALLAGHER (for) with Mr. Hovemron (against). 

Mr. McAnprews (for) with Mr. Montracve (against). 

Mr. Hurt of Iowa (for) with Mr. ANTHONY (against). 

Mr. Dyer (for) with Mr. SHREVE (against). 

Mr. Reser (for) with Mr. Buanp of Indiana (against). 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ nay,” 
but I have a pair with the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
Warp, and wish to withdraw my vote of “nay” and answer 
present.“ 

The name of Mr. Jounson of South Dakota was called, and he 


answered “ Present.’ 
Is the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. BELL 


Mr. KNUTSON. 
recorded? 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Then I wish to withdraw my vote of “nay” 
and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Kwurson was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

The result ef the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SP The question now is on the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Igor) there were—ayes 156, noes 62. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 230, nays 69, 
answered“ present 1, not voting 129, as follows: 


PURNELL 


YEAS—230. 

Alexander Benham Browne Clark, Mo. 
Almon Benson Browning Cole 
8 Nebr. Bland M ——— — 

n roves e 0. u 
Ashbrook Bland, Va Butler Cramton 
Aswell Blanton Byr: S. C. Crisp 
Ayres Boies Byrns, FA Dale 

er Bowers —— Dallinger 

Barbe — Boke Davis, Miun. 

arbour k 
Barkley oho Carss Davis, Tenn. 
Begg Brooks, III. Carter Denison 
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Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickinson, lowa 
Dominick 
Dowell 
Drane 
Dunbar 
Echols 
Elliott 
Elston 

Esch 

Evans, Mont. 
Evans, Nebr. 
Evans, Ney, 


Hardy, Colo. 
Hardy. Tex. 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hays 
Heflin 
Hernandez 
Hersey 
Hersman 


Bee 
Blackmon 
Booher 
Buchanan 
Burdick 


Burke 
Caldwell 
Cam 


Casey 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clark, Fla. 


Ellsworth 
Emerson 
Foster 
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Hickey Moon 
Hicks Moore, Ohio 
Hill Moore, Va. 
Hoch Morgan 
Holland Mot 
Howard Neely 
Huddleston Nelson, Mo. 
Ifudspeth Nelson, Wis. 
Hulin Newton, Minn. 
Hull, Tenn. Oldfield 
Jacoway Oliver 
James < Osborne 
Johnson, Ey: Ove 
Johnson, Miss. Padgett 
Johnson, Wash. Par 
Jones, Pa. Parrish 
Jones, Tex. Platt 
Kearns uin 
Keller ker 
Kelly, Pa. Ramseyer 
Kendall Randall, Calif. 
Kiess Randall, Wis. 
Kincheloe Rayburn 
ia Reavis 
Kinkaid Reed, W. Va. 
itchin Rhodes 
nutson Ricketts 
Kraus Riddick 
Lanham Robinson, N. C. 
Lankford Rogers 
Layton Romjue 
ufkin Rose 
Luhrin Rubey 
McDuffie Rucker 
McFadden Sanders, Ind. 
McKenzie ders, La. 
McKeown Saunders, Va, 
McLaughlin, Mich. Sears 
MacGregor Sims 
Major Sinnott 
Mansfield Smith, Idaho 
Mapes , Smith, Mich. 
Michener Smithwick 
Miller Snell 
Monahan, Wis. Steagall 
Mondell Stedman 
NAYS—69. 
Eagan Lea, Calif. 
Edmonds Lebibach 
Fitzgerald Linthicum 
Gan! Lonergan 
arland Lon rth 
ynn MeGlennon 
Goldfogle cKiniry 
Grifin eLane 
Hamili MacCrate 
Haskell adden 
Humphreys Martin 
Igoe Mead 
Jefferis Minahan, N. J. 
Johnston, N.Y. Mudd 
Juul Newton, Mo. 
Kahn Nolan 
Lampert O'Connell 
zaro O'Connor 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT -. 


Johnson, S. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—129. 


Gallagher 
Gallivan 


Goodykoontz 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, Iowa 
Harrison 
Houghton 
Hull, lowa 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Treland 


McAndrews 
McArthur 
McClintic 


y. 

Merritt 
Montague 
Mooney 
Moore, Pa. 
Moores, Ind. 
aora 

urp! 
Nicholle, S.C. 
Nichols, Mich. 
Olney 
reje 
Parker 
Peters 
Porter 
Purnell 
Rainey, H. T. 
Reber 
Reed, N. Y. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rouse 
Rowe 
Sabath 
Sanders, N, Y. 
Schall 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. SHREVE (for) with Mr. Dyre (against). 


Temple 


Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Ohio 
Strong, Pa. 
Swo; 


Taylor, Ark. 


Taylor Tenn. 
Tinkham 


g 
Zihlman 


Mr. ANTHONY (for) with Mr. HULL of Iowa (against). 
Mr. MONTAGUE (for) with Mr. MCANDREWS (against). 
Mr. Hovcuton (for) with Mr. GALLAGHER (against). 
Mr. Sixclam (for) with Mr. Mann (against). 

Mr. Crowrner (for) with Mr. LaGuaxpra (against). 
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Mr. PURNELL (for) with Mr. Brooks of Pennsylvania 
(against). 

Mr. Foster (for) with Mr. TINKHAM (against). 

Mr. Macre (for) with Mr. GALLIVAN (against). 

Mr. Strone of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. ScULLY (against). 

Mr. Ganpy (for) with Mr. STEELE (against). 

Mr. Caraway (for) with Mr. BACHARACH (against). 

Mr, Jounson of South Dakota (for) with Mr. Warp (against). 

Mr. Nicholls of South Carolina (for) with Mr. Watson of 
Pennsylvania (against). 

Mr. Bianp of Indiana (for) with Mr. REBER (against), 

Until further notice: 

Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. BELL. 

Mr. HAMILTON with Mr. EAGLE. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to yote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, I was not. I simply de- 
sire to state that I misunderstood the eall, and if I had been 
present I should have yoted “aye.” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same state- 
ment. I would have voted “aye” if I had been present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
pair with the gentleman from New York, Mr. Warb, and I de- 
sire to withdraw my vote of “ aye” and answer “ present.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “aye,” but I 
was not present. I make the same statement as the others. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote 
Rb the bill was passed and to lay that motion on the 
able. 

The SPEAKER. That is not necessary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. WEBSTER. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday of last week Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
appeared before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and submitted his views in reference to certain legisla- 
tion then under consideration by the committee. At that time 
I asked Mr. Gompers some questions, On the 7th of this month 
I received a letter from Mr, Gompers dealing with the testi- 
mony given by him on that occasion. On the 9th of this month 
I replied to that letter. I desire to ask unanimous consent that 
I be permitted to insert in the RECORD a copy of Mr. Gompers's 
letter and a copy of my reply. I am sure any gentleman who 
will take the pains to examine the correspondence will have no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by inserting 
a letter from Mr. Gompers and his reply to the same. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, “ did 
not understand what the gentleman asked. What does the zen- 
tleman desire to insert in the Recorp? 

Mr. WEBSTER. I want to insert a copy of a letter received 
by me from Mr. Samuel Gompers and a copy of my answer to 
that letter. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman’s letter and his answer to the 
same. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The letters are as follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 1919. 

Dran Sin: At the hearing before the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives on Saturday, October 4, when the 
committee had under consideration the Esch bill and the general con- 
ditions of labor were discussed, you asked me a question which you put 
in several forms, and, unsatisfied with my answer, you stated that I 
hesitated in giving my reply. Your manner impressed me as if you 
intimated that I would not care to make a direct reply to your question. 
This thought has grown upon me since then. I have been so engrossed 
with duties that I could not defer, or I should have written you earlier. 

The transcript of the testimony is not before me and I have only my 
memory to serve me. In substance, 2 asked me that if the Congress 
sbould pass a law making it unlawful for two or more persons to cease 
work and the courts decided that such an act was constitutional, whether 
I would still hold that these workers had the right to cease work. 

I endeavored to give a direct answer, and the record will so show. 
Unless you may misunderstand the record or I have not made myself 
clear, I now state to you that I now hold and would, in the eventuality 
which you suggested, hold that no bill enacted by Con ress, whether 
held by the courts to be constitutional or unconstitutional. wit! deprive 
the right of free men from giving their service or withholding it; that 
no Coon labor—slavery—can in this day and time be enacted and 
enior . 

I have an abiding faith in the patriotism and the good judgment of 
the Members of Congress, that no matter how much they and others 
in common with myself deplore strikes and lockouts, no matter how 
much any of us may do to try and avert and prevent them, that an 
attempt to reintroduce slavery—involuntary servitude—is neither a 
cure for nor an expedient method for strikes and lockouts. 

After all your question was. as I stated at the hearing, speculative and 
hypothetical, one which I could hare entirely declined to answer, much 
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uired to answer at all. I endeavored to be frank wen 2 and 
ittee = did not, as Peng stated or intimated, hesita 

you intended to make an address to the, Congress, 
hen Ap a = of the House indicated opposition to labor you 
ented it by your demeanor. 

There — be and no doubt are radicals in the labor 82888 
There are some Bolshevists in the „United States, who claim to speak in 
the name and in the interests of labor. These the organuma move- 
ment of America regard as enemies to . 2 — of and justice and 


stan 8 among em 8 8 ness men 
and lawyers, who by their conduct ma termed ri egonean | tee 
anarchi and Bolshevists, and it is a 5 Reed question whether the latter 


for the forme: 
alled to the 8 that the constitution of 


Respectfully, vours, 
” BAMCEL Gomrers. 


J. STANLEY WEBSTER, 
Care House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Ocrosen 9, 1919. 


Pran Sin: I have before N 5 letter of October 6, in which you 
state, in effect, that during sion of the so-called Esch bill 
and general labor conditions store the House 8 on Interstate 
and Foreign ‘Commerce on Saturday, October 4, I asked you a question 
in varying form of words and “indicated by my demeanor that 1 
thougbt you did not care to make n direct y. You tben say that 
at the time of writing your letter you did not have before vou a trans- 
script of the aot ease e but from e undertook to state the sub- 
stance of the question in these words: “In substance yon asked me that 
if the Congress should pass a law making it . for two 
persons to cease work and the courts decided that such an act was 
constitutional, whether I would still hold that these workers had the 
right to cease work.” 

The record discloses beyond cavil that I asked you no such ques- 
tion, either in words, substance. or effect. A. de ate attempt to 
misstate the 8 could scarcely bave succeeded better. I can 
only account for your misstatement of the question by the fact —— 
you say you did not have before you a transcript of the testimony an 
that your mind had been engrossed with other pressing duties. — 
is absolutely nothing in any question asked by me, considered sing! 
or in the series of questions asked considered as a *. which affords 
even the slightest foundation for your attempted restatement of the sub- 
stance of my inquiry. Unlike yourself, at the time of writing I do 
have before me an official transcript of your ‘testimony, and, in order 
that you may clearly see how utterly you failed to state the question 
with unything even approximating accuracy, I shall set forth the ques- 
tion that was asked: 

“Mr. WEBSTER. It is my purpose to make some observations in 
Congress upon your testimony, and I have not the slightest pur to 
misquote you or to misconstrue anything you — 25 I want you keep 
me from doing that by telling me frankly, without any qualification 
or condition, just what your position ts, I had gotten the impression 
from the newspaper reports of your testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee that you had, in effect, taken the position that you would 
defy the laws of your country. Of course, I would not act upon that 
and I should like 8 this committee, speaking in an official capacity, 
to ask you this ea n, and I want you to give me a fair answer 
80 es there wil no possibility of misconstruction of what your 


on 18. 

E 5 this 
haye under consideration some provision or provisions relating to com- 
pulsory arbitration and denying to some extent or qualifying your 
right to strike, and that law should be tested through the ordinary 
channels and in accordance with the established procedure to the point 
where the Supreme Court of the United States declared that law in all 
respects to be constitutional and valid, would you advise the men con- 
stituting the organizations which you represent to counter to the 
provisions of that Jaw so interpreted and construed by the Supremo 
Court of the Untied States?" 

Albeit you state in alt se letter that “I endeavored to give a direct 
answer, and the record will so show,“ your answer to the above ques- 
tion was as follows: 

“Mr Gomprrs. The question that has been propounded is one to 
which I have made answer.” 

The record discloses that no such qe estion had been propounded and 
no answer, either direct or evasive, d been made to any such qucs- 
tion. Proceeding, you said: 

“Of course I do not Think that I shall ever ai work as a wage 
carner in a factory; it would be simply Fg goon le—that is, for an 
practical purposes. 5 would say that i a wage Worker, 
would stil wry right to quit my employment Beste Se in 
asserting that ri nt 11 mvolved a violation of a constitu- 
tute. would assert my right to quit Ae pi leave my 
the same right as you have, 8 e same right as every 
other man in business has or in the law ‘bak to quit employment, to 
pos his client at zo time when his interests or his whim or his 
ery A 5 him. No one undertakes to stop any man from quitting 
iness.” 


question referred to a law 


should incorporate in the bill that we now 


dür N your entire answer. My 


relatin; compulsory arbitration and “denying to some extent or 
qualify: g your right to strike.” Not one word was said in the question 
bout one’s right to quit one's employment, and your answer was a 


a 
palpable evasion of the question propounded. Not one word was stated 
as 5 what advice you would give, and that was the very gist of the 
question, 

Your reference to the legal profession, which both 77 77 testimony 
before the committee and your letter indicate * hold in such scant 
respect, was hardly a happy one. Do you not know that a Jawyer 
may be compelled 1 is will and without compensation to de- 
fend an ae prisoner? De you not know that in many 
Situations a may not “quit his client when the interest or his 
whim or his er Prompt him,” but before ceasing his employment 
must seek and obtain 8 of the court? Is it your 8 
that n law: 2 ssesses the richt, pursuant to his W uu 
client in the midst of a a where the client's life is at stake? The 
profession to which I have the honor to belong, and for aa I have 
no mpology to offer, either to you or to anyone else, mpelled to 
render what you would no doubt be pleased to characterize 1 involuntary 


Service and is required to submit to what you would perkaps denomi- 
nate involuntary servitude, but for the reason, if you please, that the 
a i) a ation of justice in the interest of people as a 

greater than the right of any individual, no matter what his 


question was, ee 
„ im your —— and complete 


a may be. 
My “Would you advise the men constituting tem 
that * perae Ba pried poaae eraen 
Co: the 
— to be fi bg o ere a to what ad q_complete uld “the 
0 one e as W. ad v u or ve 
under the ie ‘circumstances — son 


WO; indicated by You 
were pleased answer by stating, X. OF con 8 not 
think . — 1 . ever in work nf a cap fp * taetory.“ 
saged as a wage w a statement of w Eou would do if You 
aiy pemiagaan but yon were significantly silent as to 


5 Ee! oul mld give the men, which was very essence of the 

eee of how “ohh tye made “a direct 

bp my “and the 3 o show.” intentionality truth can not be 

d that you either intentionally or uninten’ evaded the ques- 

n and your answer was whol! dentin neg eg im fact, it was no 
asked. 


answer at all to the q 

Here is another sample of a direct answer which the 
show: “If such a law as I aas aan sigan 3 
tion above quoted) should be ae Con 
with the established and orderly p ure o our G . aroi 
be sustained as within the tutional power of 1 to enact, 
would you advise or encourage or counsel the men your 
organization and who look to Sor as their leader, tht their. e and 
their adviser to-day to act „ Violation of the provisions of that 
declared constitutional statute? 

nswer: 

“Mr. Gomrens. You said, Mr. Wessten, that you had read in the 
newspa purported to be my statement before the abana get on 
Interstate Commerce of the Senate in regard to the majority of the 
matters that 1 am di 

si — WEBSTER. Yes, sir. 


accordance 


upon that subject, rather than the newspapers 
“Mr. WEBSTER. I said that I had no intention of acting upon any 
newspaper report of your testimony.” 

Here again is evasion, In 5 to a pinin, ape 
referred me to a dissertation y Saman A ene be found 
5 the voluminoys hearings ten Bot the — on Interstate 

mmeree. 


You state in your letter that “I endeavored to be frank w 


ey 8 vou 
— 


be oan br vid anton 1 if in making that 8 t atom = 
0 assertion. I wonder statemen 
you had in sin mna the fact that the record “will so show this question 


advise the mem : your jey the law. Am I to 
a from t that you would withhold the benefit of ur 
great I ene as un exponent <= — 2. in this country a 
ae of encou ang obedience to the In 
Gomrrrs. Your question is entirely ave and hypotheti- 
S . character aaisan BA Trices, stand. 
am willing to submit them to any p udicial opinion which may be 


held of me.” 

Another ae of a “direct answer, and the record will s0 show.” 
However, when in referring to the same law I asked. W. 
counsel or advise the workmen to On 
I should probabi. cr ages quiet u t sub; and 
nct as nt as — ding citizens directed them; but I 
would appeal and make the most strenuous efforts of whieh’ I was 
capable to secure a reversal of the e aes Court's decision by the 
people through their Congressmen in ext Congress, as the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court have been reversed in many instances by 
Cone S 5 at's 5 dete haracter of your work —xour 

mee you submit your wor e char —— 
ſnestion whether you would withhold. th the 
president of the American 


that 
reflec 


Shortly 
ae Re 1 COOPER, of Oh E ani the floor of the 
ouse o 
the ere of William Z. Foster announced to a Senate 
committee that he had chan ad his —.— and eee a star chamber 
session of the committee, with the ne’ 1 55 excluded, 
so that he might in private make a new confession of faith 
In the ligh 
tain what your 
Are the constitut! 


against those who aoe. 


Mr. Gomrrrs. I do 9 — hesitate. 

„Ar. Weerster. Well, then, Mr. Gompers, you max answer this ques- 
tion for me; ves or no. tie Congress of the United States places upon 
the statute book a law relating to compulsory arbitration and the right 
of labor to strike, which, in your judgment, trenches upon the consti- 
tutional right of an American free man in’ that behalf. and that law 


is brought on for a test in the courts as to its -constitutionality, and 
it finally reaches the Supreme Court of the United States, am "that 
‘tribunal declares that the law is constitutional, that the limitations 


t to strike are valid, and that the machinery ar- 


Placed upon the 
tion of disputes is legal and constitutional, woul# 


ranged for the arbi 
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you, as the president of the American Federation of Labor, advise an 
counsel obedience to the law or not?” š 

Your answer was as follows: 

Mr. Gompzsrs: Perhaps I may be entirely in error, but I think the 
question is unintelligibly stated. It occurs to me that it is unintelligi- 
ble=+that part of the question, that if the Congress should enact a 
law for compulsory arbitration and the right to strike. What I think 
was intended was to prevent the right to strike.” 

This answer was a plain misstatement of the question; and, with no 
pride in the form of the question, I assert that for a man of your 
acuteness of Intellect to characterize that question as unintelligible is to 
resort to plain subterfuge, and no amount of explaining on your part 
can refute the assertion. 

Notwithstanding your indicated hostility to the legal profession, I 
beg to remind you that the guaranty against involuntary servitude 
contained in the Constitution of the United States was formulated by 
lawyers, and has been steadfastly safeguarded by lawyers ever since. 
No y of men have ever been more loyal to any principle than have 
the lawyers of this country to that principle. 

I note that you say in your letter “ you stated that you intended to 
make an address to the Congress; and if ever a Member of the House 
indicated opposition to labor, you indicated it by your demeanor.” 
Please permit me to assure you that this statement will not disturb me 
in the least. It is astounding to think that any fair mind will attribute 
to me hostility toward labor merely because I am not in sympathy with 
an individual, no matter how exalted his position 8 who hesi- 
tates ppeniy to stand up and 2 25 “Tam an American citizen, amenable 
to the laws of my 9 I belleve in a government of law—not of 
class—and I shall at all times and under all circumstances render 
obedience to the constitutional laws of my Government, and will advise 
and encourage others to do likewise.” 

Respectfully, yours, 
(Signed) 


SAMUEL Gompees, 

Care American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I would like permission to 
revise and extend my remarks made on the floor to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks made to- 
day. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 


J. STANLEY WEBSTER. 


LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE, ETC. 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department of the 
House of Representatives, and any subcommittees thereof, be 
authorized to sit during the sessions of the House and the 
recess of Congress, and may meet at-such places as said com- 
mittee deems advisable, and compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, send for persons and papers, and administer oaths to 
witnesses. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have serious doubt whether simply asking unanimous consent 
that a committee may do that will confer adequate authority 
upon the committee. I think it should be in the form of a 
resolution, which should be adopted by the House. I think if 
the gentleman simply asks unanimous consent that this com- 
mittee may summon witnesses, issue subpcenas, and administer 
oaths, that if it is simply the unanimous consent of the House 
that the gentleman will find he may have to come back to the 
House for further authority; that this must be done by legis- 
lation. e 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. WALSH. I think he needs a certified copy of the reso- 
lution, 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House resolution No. 151, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 151. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment of the House of Representatives, and any subcommittee thereof, be 
authorized to sit during sessions of the House and the recess of the 
Congrese and may meet at such places as said committee deems ad- 
visable, and compel the attendance of witnesses, send for persons and 
papers, and administer oaths to witnesses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, under the 
phraseology of this resolution, providing that they may sit any- 
where they deem advisable, this committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, if it sees fit, without authorization from Congress, could 
sit in France or in Italy or anywhere else in the world at the 
expense of the people of the United States. It says they may 
sit anywhere they may deem advisable; and other committees 
have gone to France and have gone to England and other places 
abroad, and other subcommittees have lately visited many dis- 
tant places in the United States, and, I take it, that if other 
committees have seen fit to go abroad, this subcommittee might 
do likewise. Therefore I object. 

Mr. HASKELL. Will the gentleman withhold that a mo- 
ment unti I make a statement? I will say there is not any 
intention of doing anything of the kind that the gentleman has 
outlined. This brings in the Navy Department, as to the in- 
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vestigation of the Norfolk Navy Yard. Certain charges have 
been made, and in all fairness the officers and others down 
there ought to be heard, and we can not bring them all here to 
Washington. We want to go there to obtain their side of the 
case. We have not given out any statement in regard to our 
investigations, because we want to be fair and hear both sides 
of the story. We want to go down to the Norfolk Navy Yard in 
order to hear the other side of the story, and New York is an- 
other place to which we want to go. Conditions have been de- 
veloped by our committee where certain witnesses ought to be 
examined. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] is a dis- 
tinguished member of the committeé, and he is in favor of 
this resolution, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CULLEN] is a member, and in the interest of facilitating our 
work this resolution ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the hearings are held here in Wash- 
ington every Member of Congress has access to them and has 
the same benefit as every member of the committee. If the 
hearings are held elsewhere Members of Congress are deprived 
of that privilege. It is easier and cheaper for witnesses to 
come here than for the committee to go to the witnesses. If the 
subcommittee can meet at Norfolk and at other places which 
the gentleman intimates they can meet at San Francisco, or 
in Seattle, or in Paris, France. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman can be sure that this com- 
mittee will not abuse any power conferred upon it by this 
Congress. We have been very conservative in every move that 
we have made. We are conducting an economical investiga- 
tion, and all we desire is an opportunity to complete the work. 

Mr. BLANTON. Without reflecting in any way on any com- 
mittee that has made visitations, I think there is entirely too 
much junketing. And I object. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on the prohibition bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leaves of absence were granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Crowruer, for four days (at request of Mr. Hicks). 

To Mr. WISdo, on account of illness (at request of Mr. Sunr- 
NERS of Texas). 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
latter request I would like to state that I was asked to make it 
on yesterday, as Mr. WINdo was ill yesterday. I merely want 
to make that statement, as I overlooked making the request at 
that time. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill just passed. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, October 11, 
1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


“EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report on preliminary examination of Winyah Bay, S. C., with 
a view to securing a channel of increased depth and adequate 
width from a point on the Sampit River 1 mile above the 
limits of the city of Georgetown to the entrance of Winyah 
Bay (H. Doc. No. 261), was taken from the Speaker’s table, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to 
be printed. J 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting re- 
port on the development of the unused lands of the country, 
(H. Doc. No. 262) ; to the Committee on the Public Lands and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. . 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 
Mr. GOULD, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9821) to amend an 
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act entitled “An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the 
District of Columbia,” approved February 28, 1901, and for 
other purposes, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 370), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. MAYS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 8016) to authorize the disposi- 
tion of certain grazing lands in the State of Utah, and for 
other purposes, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 371), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7752) relating to detached 
service of officers of the Regular Army, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 372), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2464) 
granting a pension to George Gwynne, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 9846) to enlarge, extend, 
and remodel the post-office building at Albert Lea, Minn., or 
to authorize the purchase of a site and erection and comple- 
tion of a building thereon, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9847) to enlarge, extend, and remodel 
the post-office building at Rochester, Minn., or to authorize the 
purchase of a site and erection and completion of a building 
thereon, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9848) to authorize the purchase of a site 
and the erection and completion of a public building thereon at 
Waseca, Minn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 9849) authorizing the return 
to its former owners of certain land, title to which was taken 
by the United States by proclamation of the President for the 
enlargement of the naval training station, Great Lakes, III., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 9850) to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Connecticut River between 
Windsor Locks and East Windsor, at Warehouse Point, in the 
county of Hartford, Conn, ; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under Clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 9851) granting a pension to 
Henry M. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9852) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Heimlich; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BENSON: A bill (H. R. 9853) granting an increase 
of pension to Worthington Fringer ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 9854) granting an increase 
of pension to Edgar C. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 9855) granting an increase of 
pension to Lysa B. Ringold; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9856) granting an increase of pension to 
Ernest R. Lee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 9857) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward J. Bean; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 9858) granting a pension to 
Belle Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9859) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Foss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODWEN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 9860) granting 
a pension to Lucy Lavin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 9861) granting a pension to 
Lottie McDuffy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 9862) granting a pension fo 
Sarah J. Bowers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 9863) granting a pension to 
Robert Criswell Pollock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan; A bill (H. R. 9864) granting a 
ae to Mary F. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr, LUCE: A bill (H. R. 9865) for the relief of Thomas 
F. Veno; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 9866) granting a pension 
to Isabella Gruver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 9867) granting an increase of 
pension to Emma R. Walters; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 9868) for the purchase of 
a post-office site at Venice, Calif.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9869) for the purchase of a post-office site 
at Santa Monica, Calif.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. y 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9870) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Nancy Summers; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9871) granting 
an increase of pension to G. A. Settle; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9872) to correct the military record of 
Wyatt Adkins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9873) to correct the military record of 
John W. Hardwick; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9874) to correct the military record of 
J. R. Sellars; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 9875) granting a pension to 
W. A. Estep; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE; A bill (H. R. 9876) granting a pen- 
sion to Harriet E, Fortune; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 9877) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret I. Reider; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Legislative 
League of New York City, some of the mothers of the country, 
affectionately wishing the welfare of our beloved land, earnestly 
urging that Congress shall declare to the world that the war 
with Germany is ended and that a state of peace now exists 
between the United States and Germany; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 7 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Local 493, United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, 
of Springfield, Mo., protesting against the passage of the Cum- 
mins bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 
protesting against H. R. 8157, known as the Plumb plan; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the National Association 
of United States Civil Service Employees at Navy Yards and 
Stations, of Lake Bluff, III., praying for an increase in com- 
pensation; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of N. G. Grasty, of Baltimore, Md., favoring the 
passage of H. R. 9204; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Ralph Robinson, of Baltimore, Md.. protest- 
ing against the changes suggested by the Secretary of the Navy 
in the pending Navy pay bill; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

Also, petition of Donald L. Burns, of Washington, D. C., 
favoring an additional bonus for the men who fought for our 
country in the Great War; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Mrs. L. F. Allen, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 8063; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of Los Angles Federation of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, alleging that large numbers of 
Asiatic women are brought to and reside in the United States 
as wives and mothers under conditions contravening American 
ideals, Jaws, and customs, and praying the enforcement of pres- 
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ent laws and the enactment of such new laws as may be neces- 
sary to prevent such alleged practices; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of American citizens-of Lithuanian 
origin, appealing to the United States and the Allies, those 
who granted independence to Poland, to issue an order to the 
Polish Government to withdraw immediately from ‘Lithuania ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. O. Rosenthal, of New York, favoring the 
passage of House bill 8587; to the ‘Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Branch No. 1, New York, National Associa- 
tion of United States -Civil Service Employees at ‘Navy Yards 
and Stations, asking an increase.in salaries of not less than 40 
per cent; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, of Detroit, Mich., pro- 
testing against the passage of the Cummins bill; 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Dwight Braman, of New York, favoring 
universal military training as suggested by Gen. Wood; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON .of Pennsylvania: Petition of Abington 
monthly meeting of the Society of Friends, protesting against uni- 
versal military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of W. H. Sikes and others, urging 
the passage of House bill 2; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Branch No. 1, New York National Associa- 
tion of United States Civil Service Employees at Navy Yards and 
Stations, Brooklyn, N. X., by Mr. F. D. Armour, president, urging 
an inerease in salaries; to the Gommittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of American Unity Post, No. 22, American 
Legion, Chicago, urging the following legislation: To bring 
back the remains of such of our soldiers who died overseas 
whose relatives so desire at Government expense; the Morgan 
bill, or similar legislation ; congressional action on the Mexican 
situation; congressional action toward the deportation of alien 


neutrals who surrendered their first papers to escape military 


service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Charles L. L’Hommedieu & Sons Co., Chicago, 
III., urging that a protective tariff be placed on imported 
pumice; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of B. Heller & Co., Chicago, III., favoring bill 
introduced by Senator Canper, enabling manufacturers of food 
and drug products to adopt certain standards suitable for ship- 
ment to all localities, and thereby increasing the production, 
consequently lowering prices; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also, petition of Seymour & Peck Co., ‘Chicago; Hunt-Helm-, 


Ferris & Co., Harvard; Joseph Turk Manufacturing Co., Brad- 


ley, Kankakee County; Jacob Press Sons, Chicago; Orbon Stove 


Co., Belleville; Joliet Forge Co., Joliet; Furst MeNess Co., Free- 
port; Fargo Hallowell Shoe Co., Chicago; Decatur Bridge Co., 
Decatur; S. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago; and Boynton & Co., 
Chicago, all in the State of Illinois, protesting against the closed 
shop; to the Committee on Labor. 


SENATE, 


Sarourvay, October 11, 1919. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy divine guidance and blessing for 
the work of this day. We must draw from Thee the wisdom 
that will equip us for the great tasks that have come to our 
hand. We are willing to give the highest and the best we have. 
We pray that Thou wilt take the best we give and sanctify it 
to Thine own service. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded fo read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

THE CASE OF EMMA GOLDMAN, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the report of the Secretary of Labor in response to Senate reso- 
lution 206. It may be read. , 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF ee. 
OFFICE o THE SECRET. 
Washington, . — 5 1919. 


Sin: I. have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of sew letter -of 
the Sth instant, transmitting Senate resolution . tion to an 


Associnted Press dispatch appearing in the Washington 1 of October 
4, 2919, don the subject of the alleged postponement of the Goldman case, 


to the Com- 


and to state, for the infarmation of the Senate, that the proceed 
under the immigration law against Emma Goldman has not ae ‘indet. 
— * 5 but that iti is now pending and hearing thereon has 

the 16th instant, at the immigration station, Ellis Island, 
New York Harbor. 

The. department is unable to state how, or by whom, the information 
contained in the Associated Press telegram was furnished. In the 
regular order of business it was impracticable to have the hearing at an 
—.—— date, and the instructions given by the department to the immi- 
gration officials at Ellis Island were that the hearing be “deferred to a 
date to. be determined upon jater.” As above indicated, it has now been 
fixed for the 16th instant. 

Respectfully, W. 

The PRESIDENT OF THE ‘SENATE. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 90) to readmit Frances Scoville- 
Mumm tọ the character and privileges of a citizen of the United 
States. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages, and to regulate 
the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits 
for other than beverage purposes and to insure an ample supply 
of alcohol and promote its use in scientific research and in the 
development of fuel, dye, anid other lawful industries. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


B. Wriuson, Secretary. 


Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of Charles Sumner Camp 
No. 87, Sons of Veterans, of Gardner, Mass., and a memorial of 
sundry citizens of Jersey City, N. J., remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed league of nations covenant, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

‘He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of ‘Lawrence, 
‘Methuen, Andover, and North Andover, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, remonstrating against universal military train- 
ing, which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. : 

He also presented a memorial of the Legislative League of 
New York ‘City, N. Y., remonstrating against the ratification of 
‘the proposed league of nations treaty und praying for its separa- 


‘tion from the treaty of peace with Germany, Which was ordered 


to lie on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have before me-a certain preamble and 
resolutions in the nature of a petition adopted by ‘the World 
War Veterans, of Cleveland, Ohio, relating to the subject of an 
‘increased service bonus and requesting the appointment of-a 
committee under proper legislation to administer this subject. 
I suggest that it be referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
‘fairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 

Mr. MYERS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Park 
County, Mont., remonstrating against the passage of Senate bill 
2182, establishing game sanctuaries in national forests, which 
were referred to the Committee on Forest Reservations and the 
Protection of Game. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a resolution adopted by the Whole- 


sale Grocers’ Association, of Jacksonville, Fla., favoring action 


by Congress to put car lines upon a common carrier basis so 
that car shortage may be remedied, which was referred to the 


‘| Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


He also presented a petition of Marion County Post No. 1, 
American Legion, of Ocala, Fla., praying for an investigation 
into the alleged unnecessary wrongs inflicted against officers and 
soldiers of the American Expeditionary Forces, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented a memorial of sundry .citizens 
of Ohio County, W. Va., remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed league of nations treaty, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of Local Ledge No. 293, 
International Association of Machinists, of Parsons, Kans., pray- 
ing for the adoption of the so-called“ Plumb plan“ for control 
and operation of railroads, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Clay County, 
Kans., praying for the immediate return of United States troops 
from Russia, which was refer red to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

MATTHEW M'DONALD. 


Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1743) for the relief of Matthew Mc- 
Donald, reported-it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 259) thereon. 


1919. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 3210) for the consolidation of lands within the 
Jefferson National Forest; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3211) for the relief of the heirs of Isabella Ann 
Fluker; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 3212) granting an increase of pension to Austella 
Stephenson (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3213) granting an increase of pension to Joseph T. 
Kling (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 3 

A bill (S. 3214) granting a pension to Virginia Dodd; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3215) granting an increase of pension to Harley 
Mowrey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3216) for the relief of occupants and claimants of 
unsurveyed public land in township 8 north of range 2 west of 
Salt Lake meridian, Utah; to the Committee on Public Lands. 


CONSTRUCTION OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, 


Mr. FERNALD. I submit the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and I believe it te be of sufficient importance to have 
immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Maine will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 210), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, or 
any subcommittee thereof, be directed to inquire into the costs, con- 
struction, operation, maintenance, and future disposition of the public 
buildings of the Government of every nature, kind, and location, and 
the program and contracts of the various departments of the Govern- 
ment with reference to future costs, construction, operation, mainte- 
nance, and location, and report to the Senate thereon, together with 
their recommendation of any steps which they may deem advisable to 
take with a view to remedying conditions, 

Mr, KING. Mr, President, does the Senator from Maine ask 
for immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FERNALD. I should like to make a statement in regard 
to the resolution, if the Senator from Utah will permit me. I 
regret to take any of the time of the Senate to make explanation 
on a matter of such importance, 

Mr. KING. I do not want the Senator to think that I am 
going to object to the resolution. I merely wanted to propound 
an inquiry of the Senator, but if he is going to make a state- 
ment he may furnish the information I desire. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr, FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator if he has modified 
the resolution in accordance with the suggestions I made to him 
on yesterday? 

Mr, FERNALD. I have eliminated the matter to which the 
Senator then objected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I am willing that the resolution shall be 
given consideration. I think it is perfectly proper if the matter 
which I suggested on yesterday to the Senator from Maine has 
been eliminated in accordance with my suggestion. 

Mr. FERNALD. If there is no objection to the consideration 
of the resolution, Mr. President, it is not necessary for me to 
make a statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO PEACE TREATY. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a proposed amendment to the cov- 
enant of the league of nations, and I ask that it may be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Amend, by inserting before the word “ agree,” in the last line of the 
Preamble or statement of the league’s purposes, the following: “ invoke 
we consents Judgment of mankiz:d and the gracious favor of Almighty 

and.” 


PROPOSED RESERVATIONS TO PEACE TREATY. 
Mr. THOMAS. I submit four proposed reservations to part 13 


of the pending treaty, in order that they may be printed and 
So over. 
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The reservations are as follows: 

Reservations intended to be proposed by Mr. Tous, to be madea 
part of e resolution of ratification of the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many, viz: 

1. The United States declines to submit the credentials of its delegates 
and their advisers to the general conference to the determination of that 

or to receive or act upon proposals of any conference from which its 
delegates and advisers or any of them have been excluded. And the 
United States understands and construes the Government delegates 
provided by article 889 and the 12 delegates representing Governments 
upon the governing body of the international labor office and the Pa eas 
of independent standing to be nominated for the panel provided by 
article 412 to mean that both employers and workers are ineligible to 
selection or appointment to said positions or any of them. And the 
United States declines to submit the credentials or qualifications of any 
of its appointees under part 13 of the treaty to any authority whatever. 

2. The United States understands that the provisions of article 1, 
part 1, of the treaty, authorizing any member of the league to withdraw 
therefrom, mean that any such withdrawal, when made, is a withdrawal 
from the international organization created by part 13 of the treaty, 
The United States. also understands that amendments to part 13, 
under the provisions of article 422, shall not bind any member of the 
league which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall 
cease to be a member of the league. 

8. The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction and that of the 
States, respectively, and declares that all domestic and political questions 
relating to its affairs, including immigration, coastwise traffic, agricul- 
ture, the tariff, commerce, and all other domestic subjects, are not under 
part 13 of this treaty submitted to the determination of the general 
conference, the governing body of the international labor union, or ang 
other commission of inquiry to be chosen thereunder. 

The United States reserves the right to decline to recognize the 
authority, except that of a member of the league, to file a complaint 
with the international labor office that it is not securing effective cb- 
seryance of any convention which both have ratified in accordance with 
the article of part 13. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


.Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have here a letter from ex- 
Speaker Cannon in reply to a demand on him from the League 
to Enforce Peace to contribute money. 

Mr. PENROSE. It onght to be read. 

Mr. LODGE. The accompanying telegram and letter need 
not be read, but I ask that the letter from ex-Speaker CANNON 
be read, and that the others be placed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 3 

The Secretary read as follows: 


HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 1919. 
HERBERT S. HOUSTON, 
Treasurer League to Enforce Peace, New York. 


Dear Mr. Houston: I have your favor of the 2d instant, re- 
questing me to send contribution at once to organize public 
opinion to take courageous action and demand of the Senate 
prompt and unreserved ratification of the league of nations 
covenant. 

I am now serving my twenty-third term as a Representative 
in Congress and have twenty-three times taken the following 
oath of oflice: 

I do solemnly swear that I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I 
will bear true faith an egiance to the same; that I take this obliga- 
tion. freely, without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion; 
and that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of the office 
of which I am about to enter. So help me God. 

No man can serve two masters,” said One who was credited 
with divine wisdom; and having sworn my undivided allegiance 
to the Constitution of the United States, I can not in the closing 
days of my life divide that allegiance with the league of nations 
covenant as it has been presented to the Senate, and to unre- 
servedly pool the interests of the United States with those of 
all other nations, some of whom have been foreign enemies in 
the past and may be in the future. 

Under the obligations that I have taken “ without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion,” I can not contribute to a pub- 
licity fund to arouse public opinion to demand that Senators of 
the United States shall ignore their oaths of office and unre- 
servedly ratify the covenant of the league of nations, 

Respectfully, yours, 
J. G. CANNON. 


The accompanying telegram and letter are as follows: 
New YORK, N. Y., Septeinber 17, 1919. 
Personal and confidential. 


Humanity, commerce, industry, labor, and the whole social order need 
immediate ratification of the peace treaty and the covenant of the league 
of nations. It is vitally important that you shall communicate with 
your Senators, preferably by telegraph, urging them to ratify promptly 
and unreservedly. If you have already done so, do it again in a po itive 
and conclusive manner, and get others to do the same. This is the time 
for us to srike straight from the shoulder with all our strength behind 
the blow. There is no time to lose. 
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LEAGUE to ENFORCE PEACE, 
New York, October 2, 1919. 
To friends of thc league of nations: 


In the past the nations of the world haye been organized for war; 
the league of nations pr es to organize them for peuce. It proposes 
to substitute the rule of international justice for the rule of force, 
Without the league of nations, the world faces a g race of arma- 
ments, another war more destructive than al) former wars, and the sui- 
cide of civilization. 

And yet in the face of these alternatives the 1 e is now facing a 
bitter san attack in the United States Senate. e next few weeks 
must decide whether or not the United States shall enter the ! e of 
nations—whether or not, indeed, there shall be a 1 e of natioas; 
for, as the opposing Senators themselves have said, “ Without us the 
l e is a wreck, and all the gains from a victorious peace are im- 


8 must be courageous action. Publie opinion in every State must 
be organized and trained on Washington. e campaign must go on 
until the Senate vote on ratification is taken. 

All this wili require funds, immediate and adeq 
asking you to sign a pledge card ; the time is too short for that. 
you send your check to-day? Next month may be too late. 

Yours, very truly, 


uate. We are not 
Won't 


Hernerr S. HOUSTON, 
Treasurer. 


REPEAL OF CANADIAN RECIPROCITY AOT. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the bill (H. R. T7779) to repeal the 
act entitled “An act to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes,” approved July 
26, 1911, and for other purposes, was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. That question of reciprocal tradè has 
always been in the Finance Committee, and I ask that the refer- 
ence be changed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. That was 
not the fault of the Chair, however. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to call the attention of the Chair and of the Senate to 
the fact that great irregularity is indulged in in the reference 
of bills. This isa notable case. Personally, as chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, I do not care anything about whether the 
committee has the bill or not, but the original reciprocity bill 
under Mr. Taft’s administration was referred to the Finance 
Committee. The bill which the Senator from Massachusetts has 
just asked to have assigned to the Finance Committee was re- 
ported from the Ways and Means Committee of the House, and 
yet we see the gross irregularity of having the bill referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which has never had anything 
to do with it whatever. My attention has been called to quite a 
number of similar instances. It does not seem to matter from 
what committee in the House a bill is reported and comes over 
here, the whim of a Senator or the carelessness of a clerk seems 
to send the bills scattering to miscellaneous committees. I sin- 
cerely hope that some historical continuity and parliamentary 
consistency will be observed hereafter in the reference of bills. 
This is quite a flagrant case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from. Pennsylvania that the present occupant of the chair was 
not here when the bill was referred or it would have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. It should have gone there. 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope the present occupant of the chair 
will pardon me. I had not the present occupant in mind in any 
way when I made my remarks. I was thinking that it had been 
carelessly done by one of the clerks, perhaps by one of the new 
clerks at the desk. I know that if the present occupant of the 
chair had been present he would have known about this notable 
and, I may say, very unfortunate bill, and would have made the 
proper reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania may know, the Chair will state what has been the prac- 
tice of the present occupant. Senators frequently introduce a 
bill and ask that it go to a certain committee. If the Chair 
does not have the time to examine the bill and if there is no 
objection, it goes to that committee. When there is no re: 
quest made, the Chair tries to ascertain, particularly in the 
case of House bills, what House committee had it in charge, 
and so refers it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I know that accuracy is impossible, and I 
am not rising in a complaining mood, but simply to call atten- 
tion to a condition which sometimes arises, with the hope that 
it may tend toward correcting it. 

I know that the other day in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency extensive hearings were held in connection with the 
essential features of the bill that certain securities should be 
tax free. This question had been exhaustively discussed in the 
Finance Committee, and the benefit of Treasury experts had 
been had by consultation with them, and yet this committee, 
which had given no attention whatever to the tax exemption 
of certain securities, was called upon to thrash over new 
ground, when the bill should have gone to the Finance Com- 
mittee, Let the Banking and Currency Committee go on and 
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learn a little about the tax exemption of certain issues, but 
certainly it would have been better for the business of the 
Senate if the Senator who introduced the bill, for whom I have 
the highest esteem and who is a member of both committees, 
had had the bill referred to the committee to which it belonged. 
This is only another illustration of the way work is doubled up 
and sometimes delayed. 
FREE ZONES. 

Mr. President, without criticizing anyone, but in order to 
complete the statement that I made n moment ago, I desire 
to say—and the matter is really hardly important enough 
perhaps to refer to, but as it is before me I want to do so— 
that quite an important inquiry concerning free zones in ports of 
the United States has been conducted by the Committee on Ways 
und Means of the House of Representatives. A pamphlet which 
I hold in my hand contains the information on the subject from 
the United States Tariff Commission. It is purely a financial 
and fiscal matter, which is always within the jurisdiction of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
and of the Finance Committee of the Senate; and yet I find 
Senate bill 2284, introduced by the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones], to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of free zones in ports of entry of the United 
States, and for other purposes, referred, undoubtedly at his re- 
quest, as it was his bill, to the Committee on Commerce. 

I am not in any way questioning the entire propriety of the 
Senator taking his own bill under his own jurisdiction and con- 
ducting the hearings—and hearings are now being conducted— 
but if it were not the Senator’s own bill it would certainly be 
highly irregular to have the Ways and Means Committee and 
the Tariff Commission conducting an inquiry at one end of the 
Capitol and the Committee on Commerce, which has never had 
any jurisdiction over these questions, conducting a similar 
inquiry at this end of the Capitol. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the bill should have gone to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will entertain a motion 
to discharge the Committee on Commerce from the further con- 
sideration of the bill and refer it to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr.. PENROSE. I would: not do that under the circum- 
stances, because it is the Senator’s own bill, and he has already 
commenced hearings. I shall be satisfied to call the attention 
of the Senate to the irregularity of the proceeding in the hope 
that it will not occur too frequently in the future. 

Mr. SMOOT subsequently said: Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] were in the Chamber I would ask 
that the Committee on Commerce be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 2284) to provide for the 
establishment, operation, and maintenance of free zones in 
ports of entry in the United States, and for other purposes, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Finance. I do not wish 
to make that request in the absence of the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to that effect may be 
entered and postponed until the Senator from Washington 
comes into the Chamber. 


LEASE OF INDIAN RESERVATIONS FOR 
PROJECTS. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, section 26 of the Indian ap- 
propriation act approved June 30, 1919, contains a provision 
which authorizes the leasing of portions of certain Indian reser- 
vations for metalliferous mining. I have within the past half 
hour been supplied by the Interior Department with a copy 
of the rules and regulations under which such leases may be 
entered into, which rules were promulgated to-day, together 
with a copy of the descriptions by legal subdivision, and where 
that is impossible a description by metes and bounds of various 
portions of the reservations that will be open for the prospecting 
for and leasing of metalliferous minerals therein. 

Throughout the entire West there is a wide demand for 
copies of these rules and regulations and for copies of the de- 
scriptions of the lands open for prospecting and lease. I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the RECORD a copy of the rules 
and a copy of the descriptions of the lands so opened. I will 
state for the record that the rules and regulations will take 
effect and be in force and effect at noon on Saturday, November 
1, 1919, and the date for such opening has been placed far 
enough in the future so that all interested persons might have 
due notice and so that no discriminations could possibly occur. 

I have received a large number of ietters and telegrams ask- 
ing whether this law applies to oil, coal, potash, gas, potassium, 
sodium, and so forth, and I have in each instance replied that 
this law does not apply to such minerals, as they are not 
metalliferous, and that the law applies solely and only to metal- 
liferous minerals, 
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There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
DESCRIPTION oy LANDS SUBJECT TO LEASE yor MINING METALLIFEROUS 
METALS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., September 20, 1919. 
Section 26 of the Indian appropriation act of June 80, 1919 
(Public, No. 8), authorizes the location of mining claims by 
citizens of the United States on unallotted lands of Indian reser- 
vations, after such lands shall have been declared by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to be subject to exploration for the discovery 
of gold, silver, copper, and other valuable metalliferous minerals. 
Should minerals be found locators have the privilege within one 
year of entering into a lease covering the land located. In ac- 
cordance therewith I hereby declare the following-described un- 
allotted Indian lands subject to exploration on and after 12 
o'clock m. on Saturday, November 1. 1919, and, with the excep- 
tion of such land therein as may contain springs, water holes, or 
other bedies of water, subject to location and lease: 


“Arizona, 
“ MOQUI INDIAN RESERVATION, 


“South: Beginning at the Moqui south line (running cast and 
west) the northernmost ł of sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, in each 
of townships 24 north, in each of ranges 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18,.19, 
20, 21, and part of range 22; being all that part of the Moqui 
Indian Reservation lying in said ranges and in townships 24 
north (Navajo County). All of townships 25 north, in the same 
ranges (Navajo County). (These townships form the entire 
south belt of the reservation, Probably not all of the belt will 
be inviting to prospectors. ) 

“West: Townships 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 north, in ranges 
13, 14, and 15, a broad belt along the Moqui west line, running 
from the south line to Blue Cayon; half of range 15 being in 
Navajo County, but the remainder and ranges 18 and 14 being in 
Coconino County. 

“Northeast: North and northeast of township 31 north, being 
the complete northeastern corner of the Moqui Reserve, which 
has not been surveyed, known locally as “ the Black Mountain 
country,” extending from Blue Cayon on the west to the Moqui 
east line, and from the strip of townships numbered 31 north 
to the north line of the Moqui Reserve. 


“ SALT RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION, 
“(Gila and Salt Riyer meridian.) 


My eee a S ZZ 5 
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“SAN CARLOS INDIAN RESERVATION. 


“ Beginning at the mouth of the San Carlos River where the 
same empties into the Gila River, same being within the San 
Carlos Indian Reservation; thence in a west and southwesterly 
direction with the thread of the stream of the said Gila River 
to the point where the south boundary of the said reservation 
touches the thread of the stream of said Gila River coming east 
from the southwest corner of said reservation; thence west with 
the south boundary of said reservation to its said southwest 
corner; thence in à northern and eastern direction with the 
west boundary of said reservation to the thread of the stream of 
Black River; thence up Black River with the thread of that 
stream to a point where the bridge over Black River is ap- 
proached by the public highway which leads from Rice to Fort 
Apache; thence in southern, western, and southwestern direc- 
tions with said highway to the sawmill of the said San Carlos 
Indian Reservation; thence in a southerly direction with said 
highway to Cassadore Springs on said highway and Natural 
Corral Creek; thence in a southerly direction with said creek 
with the thread of its stream to where same empties into the 
San Carlos River; and thence in a southerly direction following 
the thread of said last-named river to its mouth, the place 
of beginning, embracing approximately between one-quarter and 
one-third of the reservation on the west. 


“ WALAPAL INDIAN NESERVATIGN, 
“All of the reservation. 


| 
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* COLORADO RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION. 

„T. 10 N., R. 19 W.; fractional sees. 27, 34, 33, 32. 

T. 9 N., R. 19 W.; fractional sec. 3; whole secs. 10, 15, 22; 
fractional sees. 27, 33, 34. i 

“T. 8 N., R. 10 W.: fractional sees. 4, 5, S. 9, 17, 18, 19, 30, 
80, 31. 

. 8 N., R. 20 W.; sees. 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26, 44, 
35, 36. 

T. 7 N., R. 19 W.; fractional secs. 6 and 7. 

F. 7 N., R. 20 W.;: sees. 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 18, 16, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 20, 30, 31, 32, 33. 34, 35. 

T. 6 N., R. 20 W.: sees. 2, 3. 4, 5, 6. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 82, 83. 

T. 6 N., R. 21 W.; secs. 1, 11. 12, 18, 14, 28, 24, 25, 26; 85, 36. 

“T. 5 N., R. 20 W.; secs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 17, 18, 19, 20, 20, 30, 
31, 32: 

T. 3 N., R. 21 W.; sees. 1. 2, 10, 11. 12, 13, 14, 16, 22, 28, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 34, 35, 36. 

„T. 4 N., R. 20 W.; secs. 6, 7, 18. 

T. 4 N., R. 21 W.; sees. 1, 2, 8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15. 16. 

“All Salt River meridian, situated on the Colorado River 
Indian Reservation, Yuma County, Ariz. 

“T. 2 N., R. 26 E.; fractional sees. 9, 16, 17, 19; secs. 20, 21: 
fractional secs. 22, 27; sees. 28, 29, 30, 31, 82, 33; fractional 
sec, 34. 

„T. 2 N., R. 25 E.; fractional secs. 25, 35, 36. 

J. 1 N., R. 25 E.; sec. 1; fractional sees. 2, 10; sees. 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15; secs. 21, 22; fractional secs. 16, 20, 26, 33, 34: secs. 
27, 28. 

T. 1 S., R. 25 E.; fractional secs. 4, 5, 7. 

T. 1 S., R. 24 E.; fractional sees. 13, 23, 24, 26, 34. 

T. 2 S. R. 21 E.; fractional secs. 3, 4, 8, 17, 20, 21: secs. 
9 aud 16. 

“All San Bernardino meridian on Colorado River Indian Hes- 
ervation jn California, 

“ PORT APACHE INDIAN NESERKVATION, 

“All the western part of the reservation west of a line drawn 
1 mile east of Carixo Creek and Limestone Creek; also that 
part of the reservation south of the east fork ef White River 
and east of u line beginning at the mouth of Rock Creek, where 
it empties into East Fork, and running south to-the mouth of 
Corn Creek,- where it empties into Big Bonita Creek, including 
East Poker Mountain. This description takes in the headwaters 
of Rock Creek, Bonita Creek and all its branches, Pachete and 
Reservation Creeks, which empty into Black River. 

* WESTERN NAVAJO XMAN RESERVATION, 

“ Entire reservation, 

“Arizena und New Mexico, 
“SAN JUAN INDIAN RESERVATION, 
“ Entire reservation. 
“NAVAJO INDIAN RESERVATION, 
“ Entire reservation. 
“ California, 
MOORA VALLEY INDIAN RESERVATION, 

“All unallotted land. 

“Klamath River extensfon, lots 8 and 9, sec, 7, T. 11 N., 
R. 3 E., Heopa meridian, comprising the Indian village of 
Wunteck. 

“ TULEB RIVER INDIAX RESERVATION, 

“Entire reservation. 

“PORT YUMA INDIAN RESERVATION, 

“ Sees, 25, 26, 85, and 36 in T. 15 S., R. 21 E., San Bernardino 
meridian. 

“All of secs. 25 to 31, inclusive, above the main irrigation 
canal in T. 15 S., R. 23 E., San Bernardino meridian. 

Sees. 2 to 10, inclusive, T. 16 S., R. 22 E., San Bernardino 
meridian. 

“Sees. 1, 2, 11, 12, 18, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 35 in T. 16 S., 
R. 21 E., San Bernardino meridian. 

Sees. 25 to 36, inclusive, in T. 15 S., R. 22 E., San Bernar- 
dino meridian. A 
‘i MORONGO INDIAN RESERVATION, 

“Sees. S and 9; E. 3 of sec, 16; secs. 17, 18, and 19, T. 2 S., 
R. 2 E. 

3 “ Idaho. 

“ FORT HALL INDIAN RESERVATION. 
“Sec. 13; E. 4 sec. 14; secs. 23. 24, 25; E. 3 sec. 26; 
; sec. 36, T. 5 S.; secs. 1, 2. 11, and 12, T. 6 S., R. 36 E 
7, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
and 36, T. 5 S.;: secs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
„ T. 6 S., R. 37 E., SW. 1 sec. 3, sec. 9, NW. 1: S 2 sec. 
10, sec. 13. NW. 4; S. 4 see. 14, secs. 15, 16, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 


fo 
— 
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27, 28, 35, 34, 35, and 36, T. 9 S., R. 32 E.; secs. 1, 2, E. } see 
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8, NE. 4 sec. 10, secs. 11, 12, 13, 14, E. 4 sec. 15, sees. 18, 19, 20, 
4 sec. 22, secs. 28, 24, 25, 26, E. 4 sec. 27, secs..29, 30, 
35, and 36, T. 9 S., R. 33 E.; sec. 14, SE. 4 sec. 15, NE. 
4 sec, 22, secs. 23, 24, 25, S. 4 sec. 26, secs. 35 and 36, T. 8 
R. 33 E.; sees. 12, 13, E. 4 sec. 14, SW. 1 sec. 15, SE. ł sec. 
secs. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, N. 4 sec. 26, N. $ sec. 27, sec. 28, NE. 4 
sec. 33, NW. } sec. 34, and E. 4 sec. 36, T. 7 S., R. 33 E., Boise 
meridian. 
“t NEZ PERCE INDIAN RESERVATION (FORT LAPWAI SCHOOL), 

Sees. 16-17-20, T. 36 N., R. 2 E., Boise meridian. 

Sec. 27, T. 35 N., R. 2 E., Boise meridian. 

* Secs. 20-29, T. 34 N., R. 3 E., Boise meridian. 

“ Secs, 10-15, T. 34 N., R. 3 W., Boise meridian. 

“ Sec, 22, T. 33 N., R. 2 W., Boise meridian. 

“Montana. 
“ROCKY BOY INDIAN RESERVATION, 


Section. 
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“ TONGUE RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION, 

“All of reservation except Indian settlements and land re- 
served for schools, agency, and farming sites. 

“ Nerada. + 
“PYRAMID LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION (NEVADA SCHOOL). 

“T, 21 N., R. 24 E. of Mount Diablo meridian, Nevada. 

“NW. ł sec. 3; NE. J and SW. 4 sec. 3 within the reservation 
boundary; NE. 4 see. 10 lying within the reservation boundary; 
NW. j and SW. J sec. 11 lying within the reservation boundary; 
NW. 4 sec. 14 and NE. } sec. 23 lying within the reservation 
boundary. 

“7 22 N., R. 24 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All of secs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
84, 35, 36, not covered. by water. 

T. 28 N., R. 22 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“ALL of sees. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36. 

T. 22 N., R. 24 E., Mount Diablo meridian. : 

“W. 4 sec. 5; SW. 1 sec. 6; SW. 2 sec. 7; and S. 4 sec. S lying 
within the reservation boundary. 

“All of secs. 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, 30, 32, 33. 

“All of secs. 16, 21, 27, 28, and 34 lying within the reservation 
boundary. > 

“T, 23 N., R. 21 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“NE. I sec. 3 within the reservation boundary; NW. } sec. 
2; W. 4 sec. 1; all of sec. 12; all of secs. 11 and 13 within the 
reservation. 

“T. 25 N., R. 21 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“S, J see. 18; SW..4 see. 17 not covered by water. 

„All of sees. 19, 29, 30, 31, 32; NW. 4 sec. 28; W. 3 sec. 23. 

“All of sec. 20 not covered by water. 

“T. 24 N., R. 22 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All of sees. 1, 2, 11, and 12; NW. 4 sec. 14; N. 3 sec. 13; 
W. 3 sec. 13 not covered by water. „n =- 

T. 29 N., R. 22 E., Mount Diablo meridian. . 

“All of sees..19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 34, and 35 within the reser- 
vation boundary. All of sees. 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, and 33. 

. 27 N., R. 22 E., Mount Diablo meridian. : 

“All of secs, 1. 2. 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 34, 35, 36; NW. } sec. 8; W. 3 sec. 21; W. $ secs. 28 
and 33 net under water. 
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“T, 23 N., R. 22 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All of secs. 6, 7, 8, 15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 23, 25, and 26; SW. 1 
sec. 5; W. 2 sec. 9; SE. 3 sec. 9; SW. 4 sec. 14 not covered by 
water; SW. 3 sec. 24; all of secs. 18, 19, 20, 27, 28, 34, 35, and 
86 within the reservation boundary. 

“T, 25 N., R. 20 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All of secs. 11, 13, 24, 25, and 36; SW. J sec. 2; SW. I see. 
12; all of secs. 3, 10, 14, 23, 26, and 35 within the reservation. 

“T, 23 N., R. 22 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All of secs, 6, 7, 8, 15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 25, and 26; SW. } see. 
5; NW. ł sec. 5; SE. 4 sec. 5; NW. 1 sec. 9; SW. 4 see. 9; 
SE. 3 sec. 9; all of secs. 18, 19, 20, 27, 28, 34, 35, and 36 lying 


‘within the reservation boundary; SW. 4 sec. 24. 


“T, 28 N., R. 23 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All of secs. 18, 19, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 lying within the reser 
vation boundary. 

“T, 26 N., R. 23 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All of secs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 32, and 33; NW. ł sec. 34; SW. } sec. 34; SE. } 
sec. 34 not under water; W. 3 sec. 10. 

JT. 28 N., R. 20 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All of secs. 2, 11, 14, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36; W. 3 secs. 1, 12, 
and 13; NW. J sec. 24; SW. 1 sec. 24; SE. 4 sec. 24; S. J sec. 
25; NW. ł sec. 25; W. 4 sec. 31. 

“T. 27 N., R. 21 E., Mount Diablo meridian. r 

“All of secs. 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, and 18; W. 3 sec. 9 not under 
water; W. 4 sec. 16 not under water. 

T. 27 N., R. 30 E., Mount Diablo meridian. : 

“All of secs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 
23, 26, 27, and 28; E. 3 secs. 6 and 7 within the reservation 
boundary. All of sec. 17 within the reservation boundary; 
SE. } sec. 29 and NE. } sec. 82 within the reservation boundary; 
NW. 4 sec. 34: N. 3 sec. 35. 

T. 28 N., R. 21 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All of secs.-1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, 19, 20, 29, 30, 
81, and 32; S. 4 sec. 7; W. 3 sec. 8; W. 4 sec. 23. 

T. 24 N., R. 23 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

‘All of secs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 20, and 21; NW. } sec. 
19; NE. } sec. 34. 

T. 27 N., R. 21 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“AH of secs. 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, and 18; W. 4 of secs. 9 and 10 not 
under water, 

T. 24 N., R. 24 E., Mount Diablo meridian, 

“All of secs. 1 and 12 within reservation. 


“WESTERN SHOSHONE INDIAN RESERVATION. 


In R. 53 E., T. 46 N., all of the portions of secs. 14, 23, 26, 
and 35 within the reservation boundary and all of secs. 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 38, and 34. 

In R. 52 E., T. 46 N., all of secs. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23; 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36. 

“In R. 51 E., T. 46 N., all of sees. 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 36. 

“New Merico. 
“ MESCALERO INDIAN RESEUVATION, 


“T, 12 S., R. 16 E. (Surveyed.) 
“T. 13 S., R. 16 E. (Surveyed.) 
T. 14 S., R. 16 E. (Surveyed.) 
N. 4 T. 15 S., R. 16 E. (Surveyed.) 
T. 12 S., R. 15 E. (Surveyed.) 
“T, 13 S., R. 15 E. (Not surveyed.) 


“T, 14 S., R. 15 E. (Not surveyed.) 

N. 4 T. 15 S., R. 15 E. (Surveyed.) 

T. 12 S., R. 14 E. (Partial survey covering secs. 1, 11, 12, 
13, 14, and 21 to 36, inclusive.) 

“T, 13 S., R. 14 E. (Not surveyed.) 

“T. 14 S., R. 14 E. (Surveyed.) 

“N. J T. 15 S., R. 14 E. (Partial survey covering secs. 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, and 18.) 

T. 12 S., R. 13 (Surveyed.) 

T. 13 S., R. 13 E. (Not surveyed.) 

„T. 14 S., R. 13 E. (Not surveyed.) 

“N. 4 T. 15 S., R. 13 E. (Surveyed.) 

„T. 13 S, R. 12 E. (Partial survey covering secs. 19 to 86, 
inclusive.) 

“T, 14 S., R. 12 E. 
17, 18, 19, and 20.) 

„N. J T. 18 S., R. 12 E. 

n Soe Lies 
and 31.) 

»The Sierra Blanca District covering— 

T. 11 S., R. 11 E. (Not surveyed.) 

“ Fractional T. 11 S., R. 12 E. (Not surveyed.) 

“Fractional T. 12 S., R. 10 E. (Not surveyed.) 

J. 12 S., R. 11 E. (Not surveyed.) 

“Fractional T. 12 S., R. 12 E. (Not surveyed.) 


(Partial survey covering secs. 1, 7, 8, 12, 


(Not surveyed.) 
(Surveyed, less secs. G, 7, 18, 19, 80, 


1919. 


Rule BONITO, INDIAN RESERVATION, 
“P47, Rs. 14, 15. and 16, New Mexico. principal meridian. 
“ Oregon, 
“WARM. SPUINGS INDIAN RESERVATION. 
“Ts, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 S., Rs, 8 and 9 E,, and TS. 6 and 7 S., 
Ks. 18 and 14 E., Willamette meridian, 
“ Washington, 
““YARIALA INDIAN RESERVATION. 
“Ts, S und 9N., fractional Rs. 11 and 12 and R. 13 E. 
TS. 10 and 11 N. fractional R. 12 and R. 13 E., Willamette || 
meridian. 
““NEAH BAY INDIAN RESERVATION. 
“Township 32. N., R. 15 W. 


* Sections t, 2, 3, and the SW. } of SW. } of SW. } of section 


4, NW. + of section 9, and alt of sections 10, 11, 12, 13. 14, 
and 15, 
“Township 33 N., R. 17 W. 


- “Sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, all of 13, exception of the NE. } of 
NE. 3. N. Z of sec. 16 and alloft sec. 17 and the N. and SE. 4 of 
sec. 18. SE, } of see. 21. AIL of the section 22, with the: exeepr 
tion of ihe NW. 4 of the NW. 4 of the NW. Z of the NW. 

II of sections 23; 24, 25, ter and 27. AN of paste: 28., 
with the exeeption of the NW. The H. 4 of section 33 and all 
of 34, 35, and 36. ‘ 

“Township 33 N., B. 14. 

* Sections 19, 30, and 31, und the S. 3 of section. 18. 

“As oceasions. warrant other tracts of unallotted Indian“ 
iland: may be declared opened to prospecting, Persons desiring 
information whether land not mentioned above is; subject to 
exploration, should apply. to the Indian superintendent in charge 
of the Jand for „ on this point. 

(Signed) 


„ 


REGULATIONS TO GOVERN PROSPECTING, YOR AND MINING OF MBPALLINER- 
OUS MINERALS ON UNALLOTTED LANDS OR INDIAN: RESERVATIONS: 
Section 26 of the act of June 30, 1919 (Public; No. 3), reads: 

“That the Seeretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, author- 
izet and empowered, under general regulations: to be fixed by him 
and under such terms and conditions as he may, prescribe, not 
inconsistent with the terms of this section, to lease to citizens. of 
the United States or to any association of such persons or to any 
corporation organized under the laws of the United States 
or of any State or Territory. thereof, any part of the unallotted 
lands within any Indian reservation. within the States of Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New. Mexico, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, or Wyoming, heretofore withdrawn. from entry under: 
the mining laws for the purpose of mining for deposits. of gold, 
silver, copper, and other valuable metallifereus minerals, which 
leases shall be irrevocable, except as herein provided, but which 
may be declared null and void upon breach of any. of their terms. 

“That after the passage and approval of this section, un- 


allotted: lands, or such portion thereof as the Secretary of the: | 
Interior shall determine, within, Indian reservations, heretefore |) 


withheld from disposition under the mining laws may be de- 
elared by the Secretary of the Interior to be subject to explora- 
tion for the discovery of deposits of gold, silver, copper, and: other | 
valuable metalliferous minerals by citizens of the United States, 
and. after such declaration mining claims may be located by such: 
citizens in the same manner as mining claims are located under 


the mining laws of the United States: Provided, That the loca- |: 


tors of all such mining claims, or their heirs, suecessors, or as- 
signs, shall have a preference. right to apply to the Secretary of 


the Interior for a lease, under the terms and conditions of this 


section, within one year after the date of the location, of any: 
mining claim, and any such locator who shall fail to apply; for a 
lease. within one year from the date of location shall forfeit 
all rights to such mining claim: Provided further, That duplicate 
copies of the location notice shall be filed within 60 days with 
the superintendent in charge of the reservation on which the 
mining claim is located, and that application for a lease under 
this section may be filed. with such superintendent for transmis- 
sion through official channels to the Secretary of the Interior: 
And provided further, That lands containing springs, water holes, 
or other bodies of water needed or used by the Indians for water- 
ing live stock, irrigation, or water-power purposes shall not be 
designated by the Secretary of the Interior as subject to entry; 
under this section, 

“That leases, under this section shall be for a period of 20 
years, with the preferential right in the lessee to renew the same 
for successive periods of 10 years upon such reasonable terms 


and conditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 


terior, unless otherwise provided by law at the time of the ex- 
piration of such periods: Provided; That the lessee may, in the 
diseretion of the Secretary of the Interior, he permitted at any- 
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time to make written relinquishment of all rights under such a 
‘lease and upon acceptance thereof be thereby relieved of all 
future obligations under said lease. 

“That in addition to areas of mineral land to be included in 
‘leases under this section the Secretary. of the Interior, in his 
\discretion, may grant to the lessee the right to use, during the 
life ot the lease, subject to the payment of an annual rental of 

not less than $1 per acre, a tract of unoceupied land, not exceed- 
‘ing 40 acres in area, for camp sites, milling, smelting, and re- 
| fining works, and for other purposes connected with and neces- 
{sary to the proper development and use of the deposits covered 
by the lease, 

„That the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, in mak- 
ing any lease under this section may reserve to the United States 
the right to lease for a term not exceeding that of the mineral 
‘lease, the surface of the lands embraced within such lease 
under existing law or laws hereafter enacted, in so far as said 
surface is not necessary for use of the lessee in extracting and 
‘removing the deposits therein: Provided, That the said Secre- 
‘tary, during the life of the lease, is hereby authorized to issue 
such permits for easements herein provided to be reserved: > 

“That any: successor in interest or assignee of any lease 
granted under this section, whether by voluntary transfer, 
Judicial sale, foreclosure. sale, or otherwise, shall be subject to 
‘all: the conditions of the lease under which such rights are held 
| and: also subject to all the provisions and conditions of this 
Section to the same extent as though such suecessor or assign 
were the original lessee hereunder. 

“That any lease granted under this section may be forfeited 
and canceled: by appropriate preceedings in the United States 
district court for the district in which. said property or some 
part thereof is: situated whenever the lessee, after reasonable 
notice in writing, as prescribed in the lease, shall fail to comply 
with the terms. of this section or with such conditions not in- 
consistent herewith as may be specifically recited in the lease, 

That for the privilege of mining or extracting the mineral 
deposits in the ground covered by the lease the lessee shall 
pay to the United States, for the benefit of the Indians, a 
royalty which shall net be less than 5 per cent of the net value 
ol the output of the minerals at the mine, due and payable at 
pan end. of each month succeeding that of the extraetion of the 

minerals from the mine, and an. annual rental, payable at the 
date of such lease and annually thereafter on the area covered 
by such, lease, at the rate of not less than 25 cents per acre for 
che first calendar year thereafter; not less than 50. cents 
nere for the second, third, fourth, and fifth years, respective’ 
and not less than SI per acre for each and every year ereat 
during the continuance of the lease, except that such rental 
fox any year shall be credited against the voyalties.as they 
accrue for that year. 

That in addition to the payment of the. royaltivs and rentals: 
as herein provided: the lessee shall expend annua'ly not less 


than 8100 im development work for each mining claim located 
or leased: in the same manner as an annual expenditure for 
labor or improvements is required to be made under the mining 
laws of the United States: Provided, That the lessee shall also 
agree to pay alk damages occasioned! by reason of his mining 
‘operations to the land or allotment ef any Indian or to the 
crops or improvements thereon: And provided futher, That 
no timber shall be cut upon the reservation by the lessee except 
‘for mining purposes, and then only after first obtaining a per- 
mit from the superintendent of the. reservation and upon pay- 
ment of the fair value thereof. 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
examine the books and accounts of lessees, and to require them 
‘to, submit statements, representations, or reports, including 
‘information as to cost of mining, all of which statements, rep- 

resentations, or reports so required) shall) be upon oath, unless 
| otherwise specified, and in such form and upon such blanks as 
tho Secretary. of the Interior may require; and any person 
making any false. statement, representation, or report under 
oath shall be subject to punishment as for perjury. 

“Phat all moneys: received from royalties. and rentals under 
the provisions of this section shall be deposited in the Treasury 
-of the United States to the credit of the Indians belonging and 
having tribal rights: on the reservation where the leased land 
Is located, which moneys shall be at all times subject to appro- 
priation by: Congress for their benefit, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by treaty, or agreement ratified by, Congress: Provided, 
That such moneys: shall be subject to the laws authorizing the 
pro rata distribution of Indian tribal funds. 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 


perform any and all acts and to make such rules and regula- 


tions not inconsistent with this section as may be necessary 
and proper for the protection of the interests of the Indians 
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and for the purpose of carrying the provisions of this section 
into full force and effect: Provided, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed or held to affect the right of the States 
or other local authority to exercise any rights which they may 
have to levy and collect taxes upon improvements, output of 
mines, or other rights, property, or assets of any lessee. 

“That mining locations, under the terms of this section, may 
be made on unallotted lands within Indian reservations by 
Indians who have heretofore or may hereafter be declared by 
the Secretary of the Interior to be competent to manage their 
own affairs; and the said Secretary is hereby authorized and 
empowered to lease such lands to such Indians in accordance 
with the provisions of this Section: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to permit 
other Indians to make locations and obtain leases under the 
»rovisions of this section, under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe in regard to the working, developing, dispo- 
sition, and selling of the products, and the disposition of the 
proceeds thereof of any such mine by such Indians. 

To carry this provision of law into effect the following gen- 
eral regulations are prescribed: F 

“1, From time to time unallotted land on Indian reservations 
within the States named in the section above quoted will be 
declared subject to exploration. The land will be opened only 
after reports have been received from the superintendent or 
other officer in charge (hereafter called the officer in charge) 
as to the desirability of such action and of the part, if any, 
which should be reserved in the interests of the Indians. Any- 
one desiring to prospect on any particular reservation may 
obtain information from the officer in charge thereof as to 
whether it is subject to lease. 

“2, All persons prospecting on unallotted Indian land under 
these regulations or who may acquire rights of occupancy of 
such lands thereunder in the use of the lands are bound to a 
strict compliance with all the laws of the United States pro- 
hibiting the introduction of intoxicants into the Indian country 
and with the laws of the United States and the regulations of 
the Department of the Interior prescribed thereunder in re- 
spect to trade intercourse with the Indian tribes. 

“3. Should valuable metalliferous minerals be found, the 
section contemplates the location of mining claims in the same 
manner as mining claims are located under the mining laws of 
the United States. Should the locator fail to file a duplicate 
copy of the location notice with the officer in charge of the land 
within 60 days or fail within 1 year thereafter to make appli- 
eation through the officer in charge to the Secretary of the 
Interior for a lease of the land, he will thereby forfeit all pref- 
erence right to a lease. Any locator who fails to comply with 
the United States mining laws and the regulations of the Gen- 
eral Land Office prescribed thereunder as to the location of 
mining claims will also forfeit all preference right to a lease. 

“The regulations of the General Land Office provide in effect 
that no lode claim can exceed a parallelogram 1,500 feet in 
length by 600 feet in width, but whether surface ground of 
that width can be taken depends upon the local regulations or 
State or Territorial laws in force in the several mining dis- 
tricts; that no such local regulations or State or Territorial 
laws shall limit a vein or lode claim to less than 1,500 feet 
along the course thereof, whether the location is made by one 
or more persons, nor can surface rights be limited to less than 
50 feet in width; that all records of mining locations shall 
contain the name or names of the locators, the date of. location, 
and such a description of the claim or claims located by refer- 
ence to some natural object or permanent monument as will 
identify the claim; that no lode claim shall be located until 
after the discovery of a vein or lode within the limits of the 
claim; that the claimant should, therefore, prior to locating 
his claim, unless the vein can be traced upon the surface, sink 
a shaft or run a tunnel or drift to a sufficient depth therein 
to discover and develop a mineral-bearing vein, lode, or crevice 
and determine, if possible, the general course of such yein in 
every direction from the point of discovery, by which direction 
he will be governed in marking the boundaries of his claim on 
the surface; that his location notice should give the course and 
distance as nearly as practicable from the discovery shaft on 
the claim to some permanent, well-known points or objects, 
such, for instance, as stone monuments, blazed trees, the con- 
fluence of streams, point of intersection of well-known gulches, 
ravines, or roads, etc., which may be in the immediate vicinity ; 
that the claimant should also state the names of adjoining 
claims or, if none adjoining, the relative positions of the nearest 
claims; that he should drive a post or erect a monument of 
stone at each corner of the surface ground and at the point 
of discovery or discovery shaft ‘should fix a post, stake, or 
board, upon which should be designated the name of the lode, 


the name or names of the locators, the number of feet claimed, 
and in which direction from the point of discovery, it being 
essential that the location notice filed for record should state 
whether the entire claim of 1,500 feet is taken on one side of 
the point of discovery or whether it is partly upon one and 
partly upon the other, and if the latter, how many feet are 
claimed upon each side of the discovery point. 

“4. Lessees will have the right to mine only within the ex- 
terior boundaries of the leased lands and to lines drawn verti- 
cally downward therefrom. The provision of the general min- 
ing laws that the locator of a mining claim shall have the 
exclusive right to all veins, lodes, or ledges throughout their 
entire depth, the tip or apex of which lies inside the surface 
lines, extending downward vertically, does not apply to these 
leases, since the act limits the application of the general mining 
laws to the manner of the location of mining claims, 

“5. Individual placer claims are limited by the general min- 
ing laws to not more than 20 acres for one person, 40 acres for 
two, and 160 acres for an association of eight or more persons,” 
Locations, if upon surveyed land, must be located in conformity 
to the legal subdivisions of the survey. If made upon unsur- 
veyed land the locations must be marked in the same manner 
as lode locations, but shall conform as nearly as practicable to 
what would be public-land surveys and the rectangular subdi- 
visions thereof. : 

“6. Before a lease will be granted covering a lode mining 
claim or a placer claim on unsurveyed land, it will be necessary 
for the locator, at his expense, to have the claim surveyed by a 
United States surveyor. The survey must be made in the form 
and manner required by and under the laws and regulations 
governing the survey of claims under the United States mining 
laws, application for such survey to be made to the United 
States surveyor general for the State wherein the claim is 
located. Two copies of the plat and two copies of the field 
notes must be filed by the locator with his lease. 

“7, Locators whose application for a lease has been approved 
will be allowed 30 days from the date of notification of approval 
within which to complete and file a lease with the officer in 
charge of the reservation, and the failure to complete and file a 
lease within that time will be cause for the forfeiture of the 
preference right to a lease, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

“8. Upon being notified of the acceptance of its application 
for a lease, a corporation shall file a certified copy of articles 
of incorporation, and evidence showing compliance with local 
corporation laws if a foreign corporation: Provided, That if any 
such papers have already been filed, a statement to that effect 
may be submitted. 

- “Leases made by corporations shall be accompanied by an 
affidavit showing the authority of its officers to execute leases, 
bonds, and other papers. 

“9, Each lease shall be accompanied at the time of filing by 
the advance annual rental for the first year. No lease shall 
be forwarded by the officer in charge for favorable considera- 
tion unless the advance annual rental for the first year has been 
deposited with him. 

“10. Lessees shall furnish with each lease a bond with two 
or more personal sureties or with an acceptable company au- 
thorized to act as sole surety. Said bond shall be in amounts 
as follows: 

„For less than 40 acres, $500; for 40 acres and less than 80 
acres, $1,000; for 80 acres and less than 120 acres, $1,500; for 
120 acres and not more than 160 acres, $2,000: Provided, That 
a lessee may file one bond in the sum of $15,000 covering all the 
leases to which he is or may become the lessee. The right is 
reserved to increase the amount of the bond above the sums 
named in any case and to accept substitute bonds where the 
Secretary of the Interior deems it proper to do so. 

“11, Lessees may assign their leases or any part thereof or 
sublease the premises or any part thereof with the consent and 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior. Lessees shall not 
permit any person or persons to have possession of the leased 
premises, or any part thereof, save and except those rightfully 
entitled thereto, pursuant to the conditions set forth in the law, 
regulations, and lease. 

“12. Leases shall be irrevocable except for breach of the 
terms and conditions of the same, and may be forfeited and 
canceled by appropriate proceedings in the United States dis- 
trict court for the district in which the land or some part 
thereof is situated. Lessees may, with the consent of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, surrender their leases in whole or in 
part upon payment of a fee of $1, provided all royalties. rentals, 
and other obligations due and accrued up to the date of comple- 
tion of their applications for surrender have been paid and 
fulfilled. If a lease has been recorded, the lessee shall execute 
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a release and record the same in the proper county recording 
office, and file the release with the officer in charge. An appli- 
cation for surrender will be considered as completed on the 
date of the filing of same in the office of the officer in charge, 
provided the foregoing regulations have been fulfilled. 

“13. Bach lessee will be required to pay a royalty on pro- 
duction computed on the net value of the output of the minerals 
at the mine, payable at the end of each month. The law pro- 
vides that this royalty shall not be less than 5 per cent, but in 
view of the impossibility of fixing in advance by regulation the 
exact royalty to be imposed upon the different minerals found, 
varying in value and in conditions under which they are mined, 
the royalty governing each lease will be fixed and determined 
prior to the issuance of each lease and incorporated therein. 
The term used in the law, ‘net value of the output of the 
minerals at the mine,’ is construed to mean the gross value of 
the ores, less the cost of mining said ores, the cost of concentra- 
tion, of handling, of transportation, of shipping from the mouth 
of the mine to the works where the ore is treated, and the cost 
of milling, reducing, or smelting. ‘Cost of mining said ore’ 
covers only the cost of mining the ore produced and brought out 
of the mine during the month, and does not include cost of 
prospecting, of preliminary workings, or the cost of the mining 
plant. 

“14. In addition to the royalty on production the lessee will 
be required to pay advance annual rental of 25 cents per acre 
for the tirst year, 50 cents per acre for the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth years, respectively, and $1 per acre for each year therc- 
after, the rental for any one year to be credited against the 
royalties as they accrue for that year. It will also be necessary 
for the lessee to expend annually not less than $100 in develop- 
ment work for each mining claim located or leased in the same 
manner as required under the mining laws of the United States. 

“15. Each lessee shall keep books of accounts showing the 
amount of ore mined each month, the cost of mining same, the 
amount of ore shipped or other mineral substances sold or 
treated, and the amount of money received from the sale of 
ores, etc. The books of the lessee shall be open to inspection, 
examination, and verification by any officer of the Interior De- 
partment assigned to such duty by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the duly authorized agents of the United States shall be 
permitted freely to make copies of all the accounts and other 
books of the lessee. All royalties due under the lease shall be 
paid to the officer in charge of the reservation in cash, or by 
certified check or other suitable form of exchange, and at time 
of payment each lessee must file with said officer a sworn state- 
ment showing the amount of ore mined during the preceding 
month, cost of mining and extracting the same, the amount of 
ore shipped or sold, and the amount received therefor. Lessee 
must also file with the officer in charge within 20 days after the 
reduction of the ores a duplicate of all mill and smelter returns. 

“16. Lessees shall file annual reports, accompanied by maps 
and diagrams when necessary, within 20 days after the close of 
each calendar year with the officer in charge, showing the ex- 
tent, character, and location of all development work and min- 
ing operations, such annual reports to be in the form of sworn 
statements by the lessee or superintendent in charge of the 
work, and such other reports from time to time as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may, in his discretion, require. 

“17. In mining operations the lessee shall keep the mine well 
and sufficiently timbered at all points where necessary in ac- 
cordance with good mining practice and in such manner as may 
be necessary to the proper preservation of the property leased 
and safety of the workmen, compatible with economical mining. 
If it be necessary to use any wood, stone, coal, or other mate- 
rial the lessee shall first obtain written permission from the 
officer in charge and shall pay him, for the Indians, the current 
prices for all such material taken. 

18. On expiration of the term of the lease or when a lease is 
surrendered the lessee shall deliver to the Government the leased 
premises with the mine workings in good order and condition, 
and bondsmen will be held for such delivery in good order and 
condition unless relieyed by the Secretary of the Interior for 
cause. It shall, however, be stipulated that the machinery 
necessary to operate the mine is the property of the lessee, but 
that it may be removed by him only after the condition of the 
property has been ascertained by inspection by the Secretary of 
the Interior or his authorized agents. 

“19. It is expressly understood that any duly authorized agent 
of the Government shall be permitted from time to time, and at 
all times during the life of the lease, freely and without notice, to 
enter upon and in all parts of the leased premises, and, if desired, 
take with him the local mine inspector and such mining experts 
as may be necessary for the purpose of inspection and examina- 


tion thereof, with a view of ascertaining whether or not the 
terms and conditions of the agreement are being faithfully com- 
plied with, and to know that the mine is operated in workmanlike 
manner as required by the lease and in compliance with the law 
of the State or Territory in which the mine is situated. 

“20. Any lessee desiring to use not to exceed 40 acres of un- 
occupied land for a camp site, milling, smelting, and refining 
works, or for other purposes connected with the proper develop- 
ment of the leased land, should make application therefor to the 
officer in charge for the land desired. The application must be 
accompanied by affidavits from two or more persons familiar 
with the ground, that it is nonmineral, unoccupied, and necessary 
for the purpose of properly developing the lease. 

“21. No prospector, locator, or mine owner shall keep stock of 
any kind on the lands leased except by permit at such rates as 
may from time to time be established. 

“22. The provisions of the foregoing regulations shall apply to 
any Indian vho has heretofore or may hereafter be declared by 
the Secretary of the Interior to be competent to manage his own 
affairs. Should Indians who have not been declared competent 
to manage their own affairs desire to obtain a lease of land the 
officer in charge of the reservation where the land is located will 
report all the facts in connection therewith, whereupon suitable 
instructions will be given as to the manner of procedure. 

23. On those reservations where unallotted Indian land may 
be leased for mining purposes under section 3 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1891 (26 Stat. L., 795), the provisions of section 26 of 
the Indian appropriation act of June 30, 1919, and the regulations 
herein prescribed shall hereafter govern the leasing of such 
unallotted land, so far as metalliferous minerals are concerned. 

“24. These regulations shall take effect 45 days from and 
after the date of approval hereof, and shall be promulgated 20 
days prior to their taking effect. 

“ FORM OF MINING LEASE. 
“ Mining lease of unallotted lands on Indian Reservation, 

“This lease, made and entered into in triplicate this 
day of 19—, by and between the Secretary of the Interior, 
party of the first part, hereinafter called the lessor, by reason of 
the authority vested in him in section 26 of the Indian appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and 
of , State of party of the second part, hereinafter 
called the lessee; witnesseth : 

*1. The lessor, for and in consideration of the royalties, cove- 
nants, stipulations, and conditions hereinafter contained, and 
hereby agreed to be paid, observed, and performed by the lessee, 
doth hereby demise, grant, lease, and let unto the lessee for the 
term of 20 years with privilege of renewal for successive periods 
of 10 years upon such reasonable terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the lessor, unless otherwise provided by law at the 
time of the expiration of such periods, from the date of signing 
hereof by the lessor, for the purpose of mining all the deposits 
of metalliferous minerals in or under the following described 
lands, to wit: 


containing acres, more or less, the same 
being within said reservation, with the exclusive right to pros- 
pect for, mine, and extract the minerals above named and no 
others, and to occupy and use so much only of the surface of said 
land as may be reasonably necessary to carry on the work of 
prospecting for, mining, extracting, storing, and removing such 
minerals; also the right to obtain from wells or other sources on 
said land by means of pipe lines or otherwise a sufficient supply 
of water to carry on said operations, and the right to pass over 
and across said reservation for the purpose of said work. 

“2. The lessee hereby agrees to pay or cause to be paid to the 
superintendent or other officer of the United States having jur- 
isdiction over the leased premises, hereinafter called the officer 
in charge, for the use and benefit of the Indians of said reser- 
vation, annually in advance, a rental of 25 cents per acre for the 
first year beginning with the date of execution of lease, 50 cents 
per acre per annum for the second, third, fourth, and fifth years, 
and $1 per acre for each succeeding year, all rent paid in any 
year to be credited on the royalty for that year if production 
begins therein, 

“The lessee further agrees to pay as royalty on the produc- 
tion of ores and minerals under this lease a royalty of —— per 
cent upon the net value of the output of the minerals at the mine, 
which is to be ascertained by deducting from the gross value of 
the ores and minerals the cost of mining said ores and minerals, 
the cost of concentration, of handling, of transportation, of ship- 
ping from the mouth of the mine to the works where the ore is 
treated, and the cost of milling, reducing. or smelting. It is 
understood and agreed that the cost of mining said ores covers 
only the cost of mining eres produced and brought out of the 
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mine during the month, and does not include:the cost of prospect- 
ing or preliminary Workings: or of the mining plant. The lessee: 


agrees. to file with: the officer in charge of the reservation within 


20 days after the end! of the month within which; the: minerals; 
were extracted a sworn statement showing the amount of ore: 
mined during the preceding month, cost of mining and extract- 
ing same, the amount of ore shipped er sold, and the amount 
received therefor. He. also agrees. to, file with the officer in 
charge within 20 days after the reduction of the- ores a duplicate 
of mill and smelter returns, and to pay all! royalties under this. 
lease monthly to the officer in charge of the reservation, or such; 
officer: or agent as: may be designated by the Secretary. of the 
Interior, payments to be made in cash or by certified: check or 
other suitable form of exchange, 3 

“There shall be expended annually in development work on: 
each lease a sum of not less than $5 per acre, the total annual 
amount to be not less: than, $100. 

“The royalties on all products mined under this lease shall be 
based on sworn reports and shall be paid within 10 days after 
the close of each month. 

“8, The lessee shall immediately upon notification of the sign- 
ing of this lease by the lessor proceed to: develop: and: work said 
mineral deposits, and during the entire term of this lease he 
shall prosecute such mining operations on said lands to the full- 
est practicable extent, the state of the market being considered; 
and his neglect or refusal to conduct actual mining operations 
for-a period of six months at any one time (unless exempted by 
the lessor) shall operate as a forfeiture of all his: rights under 
this lease, and subject it to cancellation by an. appropriate pro- 
ceeding in the United States district court for the district in 
which the land or a part of it is situated: Within 20 days after 
the close of each calendar year he shall file with the officer in 
charge an annual report, verified by oath, showing the character 
and yalue of the development work performed and the gross out- 
put of his mining operations hereunder during the year; and 
within 20:days after demand by the lessor he shall file with the 
officer in charge of the reservation a sworn, report, giving such 
information relative to his mining operations, as may be de- 
manded. 

“4. The lessee shall at all times conduct operations in a work- 
manlike manner, protect all mines and deposits, and: not commit 
nor suffer any waste upon the reservation ; and if it be necessary. 
to use any wood, stone, coal, or other material thereon, he shall 
first obtain written permission. from. the officer in charge and 
shall pay to him for the Indians the current prices for all such 
material taken, He shall take good care of the land herein de- 
scribed and not permit any nuisance to bo maintained nor any 

- intoxicating liquors to be sold or given away thereon for use 


as a beverage; he shall not use or permit the use of said lands |- 


and premises for any other purpose than as herein authorized, 
and at the expiration of this lease he shall return the same to 
the: owners. in as good condition as received, excepting for the 
ordinary wear and tear and unavoidable accidents in their 
proper use, 

“5, The lessee shall keep an accurate account of said opera- 
tions, showing the whole amount of mineral mined or extracted 
and all mineral shipped, smelted, used, or disposed: of, the cost 
of such operations aud the net value of the output of the miner- 
als at the mine; and the officer in charge and other proper 
representatives of the department shall have the right at all 
times. during the existence of this lease, and for six months 
thereafter, to make such reasonable examination of the papers 
and books of account of the said lessee, and of the mines, as 
may be necessary to obtain all information desired; and there 
is hereby created a lien on all implements, tools, movable ma- 
chinery, and other personal chattels belonging to the lessee used 
in the said mining operations, and: upon all minerals obtained 
from the land herein leased, as security for the monthly payment 
of said royalty. 

6. The lessee in selecting employees shall give preference, so 
far as practicable; to Indians of the reservation: who: may be 
able and willing to perform the kind of work required; and he 
shall not retain in his employ any person objectionable: to the 
officer in charge of the Indians, With each annual report he 
snall furnish. the names and addresses: of his employees. 

7. The lessee shall not interfere with-any personal or property 
rights or legitimate industry or occupation of the Indians with- 
out first obtaining consent in writing and paying proper compen- 
sation approved by the officer in charge; nor obstruct any road: 
or trail now in use without permission of the officer in charge; 
and the right to cross the lands: leased by the usual methods and 
in a manner not inconsistent with the operations herein. 
provided for is reserved for the Indians; and all rights to make 
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andi accept allotments within the boundaries of this lease of any 
lands demed suitable for agriculture are hereby reserved. 

j “8. The lessee shall not, without the consent of the lessor, 
assign. or sublet any part of the lands leased. He may, how- 
ever, surrender the lease for cancellation with the consent of 
the lessor, but the lessee or assignee should surrender his copy 
of the lease to the officer in: charge, and all royalties and other 
obligations due and acerued to date of completion of applica- 
tion for cancellation, in addition to a cancellation fee of $1, must 
be paid and discharged before such application will be consid-. 
ered,, provided that if the lease has been recorded the lessee or 
assignee shall execute a release, record the same in the proper 
recording office; and file. the release with the officer in charge, 
An: application, for cancellation. will: be considered as completed: 
on the date such application. is filed in the office of the officer in 
charge; provided the foregoing requirements have been fully 
observed, 

9. In the event of failure or neglect of the lessee to. perform: 
any obligations under this lease, the lessor shalt have the right 
at any time to cancel this lease by an appropriate proceeding in 
the United States district court for the district in which. the land 
or a part thereof is situated, unless within 30 days after notice 
specifying the terms and conditions violated the lessee shall cor- 
rect such failure and make good any loss caused thereby. 

“10. This lease is made and accepted subject to existing law 
and any laws. hereafter enacted as to said: reservation, also to 
the regulations relative to such leases heretofore or hereafter 
prescribed by the lessor; and in no event shall the United States 
or the lessor be liable in damages or otherwise under the provis 
sions. hereof, 

“"The-obligations and agreements hereinbefore expressed shall 
extend to and be binding upon the successors: im interest of the 
parties hereto. 

11. Before this lease shall be in effect the lessee Shall furnish 
a satisfactory bond with two or more personal sureties or with 
an acceptable company authorized to act as sole surety. 

12. No prospector, locator, or mine owner shall keep stock 
of any kind on the lands except by permit at such rates as may 
from time- to time be established. 3 
13. It is expressly understood and! agreed that there is re- 
served to the United States the right to lease under existing aw 
or laws hereafter: enacted so much of the- surface of the lands 

covered by the lease as is net actually used or necessary for 


mining purposes, 
Signed and sealod this day of » 1. 
“TSEAL. ] ` 7 
* Secretary of the Interior. 
“Tsran.] N 
* Lessen, 
“ Witnesses: 
3 
“ ” 
“ DOND, 


“know all men by these presents, That , of 
+ us principal, and „As suret—, are 
held, and firmly bound unto. the United States. of Amerien in 
the sum of fifteen thousand ($15,000) dollars, lawful money of 
the United States, for the payment of which well and truly to 
be made, we bind ourselves and each of us, our and each of 
our heirs, successors, executors, administrators, or assigns, 
jointly and severally, firmly by these. presents. 

“ Sealed with our seals, and dated this day of 519 —. 

The condition of this obligation is such that whereas the 
above bounden „us principal—, ha— heretofore 
or may hereafter enter into mining leases covering unallotted 
Indian: land on: the Reservation, in the State of 
„of various dates and periods of duration, covering the 
lands described in such leases, which leases have been or may 
hereafter be, signed by the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
identification of which herein is expressly waived by both the 
principal— and suret— hereto. 

“Now, if the above-bounden shall faithfully 
carry out and observe all the obligations assumed in said 
indentures of lease to which is now or may 
hereafter become a party, and shall observe all the laws of the 
United States and regulations made or which shall be made 
thereunder for the government of trade and intercourse with 
Indian tribes, and all regulations that have been or shall herc- 
after be lawfully prescribed by the Secretary. of the Interior 
relative to mining leases coyering unallotted Indian land on 
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the Reservation and the development thereof, 
and shall in all particulars comply with the provisions of said 
leases und such regulations, then this obligation shall be null 
and void; otherwise to remain in full force and effect. 

“Signed and sealed in the presence of 

“ Witnesses: 


w 


* Post office ~ : 
1 3 as to ——. [SEAL.] 
“ Post office, 
si 
= * 
Post office, aS to IS 4 
U 
Post office, 
“ .* 
NE Post office, — las io — ls. 
Dost tM ,. 
“ $ 
TETE Post office; . \as to ———. EAN] 


* 

Post office, 
“ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, * 

“Washington, D. C., —— 


“Approved: 


“a 2 


* 
“Assistant Secretary of the Interior.” 


“To accompany mining leases covcring unallotted Indian lands. 


* BOND. 
„ KNow ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That „ of 
z , as principal—, and of „as 


suret—. are held firmly bound unto the United States of Amer- 
ica in the sum of dollars, lawful money of the United 
States of America, for the payment of which well and truly 
to be made we bind ourselves, and each of us, our and each of 
our heirs, executors, administrators, successors, or assigns, 
jointly and severally, firmly by these presents. 

“ Sealed with our seals and dated this day of , 19—. 

“The condition of this obligation is such that whereas the 
xbove-bòunden , as principal—, entered into a 
certuin indenture of lease, dated „With 
for the lease of a tract of land described as follows: 
and located in the Reservation, in 
the State of for mining purposes for the period 
of years from the date of approval thereof. 

“Now, if the above-bounden shall faithfully 
carry out and observe all the obligations assumed in said in- 
denture of lease by , and shall observe all the 
laws of the United States, and regulations made, or which shall 
be made thereunder, for the government of trade and inter- 
course with Indian tribes, and all the rules and regulations that 
have been, or may be, lawfully prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior relative to leases executed to cover unallotted 
Indian land on the , then this obligation shall be 
null nnd void; otherwise to remain in full force and effect. 

“Signed and sealed in the presence of— 

“ Witnesses: 


* Post alice, — 
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X as to ——— ——— [seat] 
Post office. 

. 

Sai Post office; ———. as to ———_ [ska] 
ost once, 

hs Efe, 1 | 
“Poast Ree. 7 

A Post office, as to — [SEAL] 
“ Post office, | 

“ > 

3 Post office, s to — [erin] 


i 
“ Post office, 


„wo witnesses to each signature. 
* DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


“Approved. 


“Washington, D. C., 


“Assistant Secretary of the Interior.” 
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“FORM OF PERMIT FOR CAMP SITES, MILLING, SMELTING, AND REFINING, 
WORKS, 
© DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“Unttren States INDIAN SERVICE, 
sa RESERVATION. 

“By authority of the Interior Department permission is 
hereby granted to , lessee of mining lease No. 
, on the Reservation, to use the following- 
described tract of unoceupied land on the said reservation: 5 

X That land covered by this permit is to be used 
for camp sites, milling, smelting, and refining works, and for 
other purposes connected with and necessary to the proper de- 
velopment and use of the deposits covered by mining lease 
No. all rights hereunder to cease and terminate upon the 
termination of the aforesaid mining lease. - 

“ In consideration of the above privilege, the permittee agrees. 
to pay on the date of the execution of this permit and annually 
in advance thereafter to the officer in charge of the said reser- 
vation for the use and benefit of the Indians the sum of $ 
(not less than $1 per acre). 

It is understood and agreed by the permittee that this instru- 
ment is not a lease, but a mere permit, and on failure of the per- 
mittee to fulfill its terms or to comply with the rules and regu- 
lations of the Secretary of the Interior relative thereto this per- 
mit may be revoked by the Secretary of the Interior and all 
rights thereunder will then terminate. 

“I agree to the foregoing conditions and stipulations. 


5 Permittee. 
“The above permit is hereby approved: 


‘i 


“Secretary.” 


“EVIDENCE OF AUTHORITY OF OFFICERS TO EXECUTE PAPERS, 

(“To be sworn to by secretary or president of a corporation and 
sealed with its seal.) 
“I solemnly swear that and 
were on the day of , 19—, the duly elected, 
qualified, and acting president and secretary, respectively, of 
a corporation organized under the laws of 
, on which day they executed mining lease for 
and in behalf of said corporation as lessee, covering certain 
unallotted Indian lands of the Reservation ; 
that they were fully empowered to execute said lease and all 
papers in connection therewith, and that their action in exe- 
cuting the same binds the said corporation to full performance 
of all obligations thereunder. 


“(Signed) = 
— (Title.) 
“This day of ; 19—. 
“ [CORPORATE SEAL. ] 
“Subscribed and sworn to before me this - day of 
„19—. g ; 

(Signed) 

“TSEAL.] ( Title.) 


„Note and carefully follow instructions 

and explanations on reverse. 
“ Report No. (Not to be filled in by lessee.) 
REPORT OF MINING OPERATIONS. 
“ RESERVATION, STATE OF if 
LESSEE, YEAR ENDED 8 


LD i , being duly sworn, according to law, 
depose and say that I am the lessee (or the duly authorized 
agent of the lessee) above named; that I am familiar with all 
the mining operations under the lease hereinafter mentioned, 
and that I know of my own personal knowledge that the follow- 
ing statement is correct: 


“LESSER'S ANNUAL 


“ 


Trans- 
tion and Gross 
; ; smel- | Roy- 
Lease Descrip- Freight) handling 5 om 
No. | tion. harges 
ther ms 


. 


1 Should agree With total shown by remittance for 25 - 
2 Should show all royalty paid during year and should totalsame as balance rayalty 
in remittance reports for year. 
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Mining lease No. 


Shaft sin ing.. 
Station cutting 
Drift 


1 Gob 
but is not considered developinent. 


filling is necossary to hold ore bodies of size; must be done where necessary, 


t“ 
“(Name of lessee.) 
“ 


“(Signature of person sworn.) 
ae 


“(Capacity In which he is sworn.) 
“ Subscribed and sworn te before me this day of 1 
19—. 


“ 


“Notary Public. 


“My commission expires —-, 19—.“ 


“ INSTRUCTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 

“1. A separate report must be submitted for ench lease. 

“2. The report must be in the hands of the superintendent or 
other officer in charge within 20 days after December 31 of 
each year the lease is in effect. 

“8. The report must be submitted for every year during the 
life of the lease. regardless of whether or not mining operations 
are carried on. 

“4. On hand should show the total tonnage unpaid for at 
the date of the report. including that remaining in the smelter, 
on the way to the smelter, and in the bins. 

“5. Total shipped’ should show separately each shipment 
made during the year on which separate payments of royalty 
were made, and separate royalties should be shown in Royalty 
paid’ column. All royalty should be paid promptly. 

“6. Any classification not included in this form may be added. 
If added on separate sheet. separate sheet must be made a part 
of this report and attached to same. Separate letters will not be 
considered part of the report. 

“7. The report must show all development work done during 
the period for. which rendered, as reports may be compared 
with your workings at any time between reports. 

“8, Show clearly the dimensions of the workings, together 
with starting and ending points. Make these brief but accu- 
rate. Submit plats where practical. Include all permanent 
surface workings as development.” 

NEPTEMBER 10, 1919. 

The foregoing regulations and forms are hereby approved. 

Cato SELLS. 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Approved September 16, 1919. 

FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp a recent speech of Hon. William J. Bryan, delivered 
at Washington, D. C., or, rather, I should Say, an abstract of 
the speech. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordercd 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: q 


THE LEAGUD OF NATIONS. 
[Abstract of speech delivered by Mr. Bryan at Washington, D. C., Sept. 
24. 1519. 


Mr. Chairman, before taking up the treaty or the covenant 
of the league of nations I venture to express my gratification 
that we are about to abandon the old doctrine of conquest and 
enter upon a new era in whieh the taking of territory by force 
will not be permitted. Objection has been made that it will 
prevent the doing of things that we have commended in the 
past. All progress is a repudiation of the past, Our Nation, 
like other nations, has taken territory by force of arms, as, 
for instance, in the War with Mexico New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Utah, and part of Colorado were ceded to 


— 


us as 2 part of the settlement. But shall we refuse to ‘turn 
over a new leaf because we have in the past employed the 
old ways? 

“As late as 1898, in the War with Spain, we took Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands. Is that any reason why we should 
stand out against article 10, which preserves for the future 
the integrity of nations, large and small? And, speaking of 
the Philippines, it is’ interesting to note the change that has 
taken place in the opinions of those who favored the holding - 
of the Philippines. Senator Loben, for instance, made a speech 
on the 20th of June, 1900, as permanent chairman of the 
Republican convention, then being held in Philadelphia, in 
which he defended the holding of the Philippines. He stated: 

“*We make no liypocritical pretense of being interested in 
the Philippines solely on account of others. While we regard 
the welfare of those people us a sucred trust, we regard the 
welfare of the American people first. We see our duty to our- 
selves as well as to others. We believe in trade expansion, 
By every legitimate meuns within the province of government 
and legislation we mean to stimulate the expansion of our 
trade and to open new markets. Greatest of all markets is 
China. Our trade there is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Manila, the prize of war. gives us inestimable advantages in 
developing that trade. It is the corner stone of our eastern 
policy, and the brilliant diplomacy of Jobn Hay in securing from 
all nations a guaranty of our treaty rights and of the open 
door in China rests upon it. We ask the American people if 
they will throw away these new markets and widening oppor- 
tunities for trade and commerce by putting in power the Demo- 
cratic Party, who seek under cover of a newly discovered aifec- 
tion for the rights of man to give up these islands in the East 
and make Dewey’s victory fruitless.’ f 

“Senator Lopcr spoke rather harshly of the doctrine of ‘the 
rights of man’ at that time. He put our commercial interests 
above the welfare of the Filipinos. He did not even promise 
that the islands wonld be turned back, and 16 years later he 
voted against the Jones bill granting autonomous government 
and promising independence. As the President points out, he 
did not protest against the taking of Shantung by the Germans; 
he did not protest the tuking of other lands from China by 
other nations. He has certainly traveled a long ways if we 
can judge by his criticism of the Shantung provision in the 
treaty, even though Japan promised to return the land to China, 
My answer to this criticism is that it is better for China to 
trust her case to the league of nations than to risk the chaos 
that might follow if the treaty was not ratified by the United 
States or even if long delay preceded ratification. 

“ The first question to be decided in considering the league of 
nations is whether it is desirable to prevent war. I take it for 
granted that few will answer in the negative. Then comes the 
question, Is it possible to prevent war? If not, then the promises 
held out by the league are futile; but a large majority of the 
world to-day believe that it is possible to prevent war, and this 
is the real issue presented by the league of nations. It is the 
doctrine of Christ against the teachings of Nietzsche. The latter 
regarded war not only necessary but desirable; Christianity 
holds out the hope of universal and perpetual peace. j 
~ “If peace is desirable and possible it is fair to inquire whether 
the covenant of the league of nations is calculated to bring peace. 
I believe it is. The investigation of all questions before war, 
with nine months’ time for deliberation, will in itself make war 
almost impossible. The President describes this provision as 
‘the heart of the covenant’ and calls attention to the fact that 
no Senator has yet attacked this provision. It is taken from the 
30 treaties that bind us to three-quarters of the world. The 
treaties were ratified by our Senate without opposition. No 
objections were then made to the surrender, for one year, of our 
right to declare war, and no one then doubted the value of the 
treaties as a means of insuring peace. ; 

“The reduction of armaments is another long step toward 
peace and the abolition of secret treaties gives additional assur- 
ance that future difficulties will be settled without resort to 
arms. 

“ Objections have been made and reservations proposed. The 
right to withdraw at the end of two years greatly reduces the 
force of all objections made. If that provision is not sufficiently 
specific, the defect can be cured at the first meeting of the league 
and surely the provision gives us sufficient protection until that 
effort is made. 

“TI can not agree with those who think that the Monroe doc- 
trine is in danger. The language of the covenant is so clear on 
this point that there is no possibility of an attempt on the part 
of other nations to interfere with us. 

“Article 10 seems to be the center of the fight. It pledges the 
members of the league to protect the territorial integrity of each 
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against external aggression but the council only advises as to 
the use of force; it does not compel. And besides, the council 
acts by unanimous vote and we, being in the council, can veto 
any action that we do not approve. If it is desirable to make 
this reservation more specific the matter can be presented at 
the league when the league meets; our veto power will certainly 
protect us until then. 

“The reservation of each nation’s right to attend to its own 
affairs is sufficient; it does not need strengthening. 

“A great deal is said regarding the large representation given 
to Great Britain. I am not prepared to defend the inequality 
in representation, either in this case or in some other cases, but 
here again our veto power protects us from any possible harm, 
and when the league meets we can ask to have the representation 
equalized. y 

“In every case where a reservation is urged as a part of the 
ratification I will make the same answer. A change can be made 
as easily after the treaty is ratified and the league established 
as it can now, except on the theory that we can secure by threats 
what we could not secure by persuasion, and that theory is 
destructive of the spirit which must underlie the league, if it is to 
be a suceess. Every change desired can be made afterwards 
without the risk that is involved in an attempted change at this 
time. 5 M 

“Bach nation has the right to decide upon the method of 
selecting its delegates, and each country can select them in such 
a way that they can be instructed as to the position they shall 
take on any important question that arises. If desired, provi- 
sion can be made for the delegates to consult Congress or even 
the whole people by a referendum. We have it in our power to 
protect ourselves to the fullest extent, and, therefore; do not 
need to delay the ratification of the treaty or to adopt reserva- 
tions that would require action on the part of other nations. 

“And I beg you to consider the possible results of delay. The 
treaty is a compromise, each nation surrendering some of its 
contentions. If we ratify with reservations upon which other 
nations must act, what reason have we to believe that they will 
accept these reservations without asking changes themselves? 
And who will say when an agreement can be reached? Who will 
protect the world from the calamities that delay might invite? 
If Senators were dealing with their own affairs they might be 
willing to take chances, but is it not a more serious responsi- 
bility when their action may bring unspeakable injury upon 
their country and the world which they are powerless to repair? 
Nero has been held up to scorn because he fiddled while Rome 
burned,’ but the burning of Rome is not to be compared with the 
possible conflagrations that may burst out anywhere at this 
time. Why take incalculable risks of delay when the covenant 
gives us protection, at least for a time sufficient to enable us to 
secure such changes as we may desire? We have the privilege of 
withdrawing if, after the league is established, we feel that we 
are not sufficiently protected or the league does not fulfill our 
hopes. 

“The President has done the best he could, and, considering 
the difficulties he had to meet, he has done better than we had. 
any reason to expect. We have no right to expect a plan perfect 
in its details. We do not choose between perfection and imper- 
fection. We choose the best alternative presented. The Bible 
tells us of a leper who sat at the gate of a besieged city when 
the people were reduced to the point of starvation. One morning 
he thus reasoned with himself: ‘If I stay I die; if I go to the 
camp of the enemy I may live.’ That is the alternative which 
confronts us to-day. We must go forward with the league of 
nations and take whatever risks the step may involve or turn 
back to chaos and to certain wars. I believe the American peo- 
ple will go forward and do their part toward making the war 
out of which we haye come the last war to redden the earth 
with blood.” 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. HITCHCOOK. I also ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a brief editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
showing the overwhelming sentiment of the recent convention 
of bankers held in New Orleans in favor of a league of nations. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch.] 
“*RANKERS ON THE TREATY. 

“The Post-Dispatch’s poll of the delegates to the convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association on the question of rati- 
fying the peace treaty is interesting. The 874 ballots cast 
showed 442, a slight majority, in favor of ratifying the treaty 
in its present form; 308 for interpretations, provided they did 
not require reopening of negotiations with Germany; 84 for 


amendments, regardless of whether they necessitated another 
conference; and 40 flatly opposed to the treaty. 

“How accurately the judgment of bankers reflects public 
sentiment may be debatable. There is no question, though, 
that the banker of to-day is in closer touch with his community 
and is more nearly representative of his community’s sentiment 
than was the banker of yesterday. Like every other business, 
banking has been humanized. It has cast off that icy mantle 
of reserve which once enveloped it and now wears the regi- 
mentals of the day’s work. 

“The tally of this unofficial poll, disclosing a more than 
three-fourths majority in favor of a ratification which will be 
acceptable to the Allies, and which will end the war, may not 
be conclusive, but as a straw vote it goes far to confirm the 
belief that the American people are overwhelmingly for peace. 

“Tf the Senate has its ear to the ground this expression of 
the Nation’s bankers ought to be an instructive message.” 


DISPOSAL OF SUPPLIES IN FRANCE, 


Mr. SHERMAN. The Washington Post of October 11, 1919, 
this morning, contains an article on bargains in food and 
clothing offered Burope by Secretary of War Baker. I ask 
leave to present it and have it printed in the Recorp at length, 
and without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Gets Foop UNITED STATES Nesps—Evrops STILL BEING OFFERED 
Bic BARGAINS BY BAKER—KEBPINO UP COST AT HOME—COMMITTAÐ 
ON Wan DEPARTMENT EXPENDITURES COMPLETES DETAILS OF ITS 
REPORT ox SALES TO France AND OTHER COUXTRIES—MEAT AND 
CLOTHING CONTINUE TO BE INCLUDED. 

“How France drove a bargain with the United States which 
netted it a huge profit, amounting to more than $1,000,000,000, 
and how this profitable transaction helped to keep up the cost 
of living, is contained in the report which the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the War Department will make to Congress. 

“The report also will show it to have been the policy of 
Secretary Baker to avoid disturbing market conditions in 
America by selling surplus food supplies abroad. The present 
shortage in sugar receives exemplification by the pointing out 
that among war supplies turned over to the French for a low 
figure were 22,000,000 pounds of sugar. 

“ PROFIT OF MANY MILLIONS. 

“ For the supplies sold the French the United States received 
$400,000,000. The supplies were valued at $1,759,000,000. The 
thrifty French also insisted upon including in this transfer the 
docks, railways, and equipment built by the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France, valued at $180,000,000, making the 
value of what they obtained something more than $2,000,000,000, 
for which they paid $400,000,000. 

“ These startling facts are found in the minutes of the liquida- 
tion commission, of which Judge Edwin B. Parker, of Houston, 
Tex., an appointee of Col. House, was chairman. These minutes 
show that the Secretary of War expressed the opinion that no 
property or materials not needed by the Army for consumption 
in the United States should be returned to the United States, 
and that in no event should any clothing, food supplies, or 
engineering equipment be returned, but that all such commodi- 
ties, as the same became surplus, should be disposed of by the 
commission in Europe to the best advantage.’ 

“SOME SUPPLIES SENT ACROSS. 


“Among the supplies that were so disposed of were the follow- 
ing: Twenty-two million pounds of sugar, 74,000,000 pounds of 
bacon, 6,000,000 pairs of shoes, and 1,900,000 blankets. 

“Placed in values of money, the articles so disposed of 
amounted to $259,000,000 of food, $323,000,000 of clothing, 
8310,000, 000 of automobiles, and $352,000,000 of hospital supplies. 

“All of these articles were sold to the French for $400,000,000, 
and the value placed on them in reaching the totals was lessened 
by an allowance for depreciation despite the fact that since 
the time they were bought, the prices of all these articles had 
greatly increased. Dock supplies and other permanent equip- 
ment were thrown in for good measure. 

“ MORE THAN MILLION POUNDS OF BUTTER. 

“The report will also show that in addition to the sale of 
all these foodstuffs and other articles in France, the Secretary, 
of War, in addition, informed Judge Parker and the liquidation 
commission that there was a huge amount of foodstuffs in the 
United States, and named ©. W. Hare, of director of sales, to 
dispose of them in Europe. This supply consisted of 38,536,000 
pounds of bacon ; 39,000,000, roast beef; 36,000,000, corned beef; 
20,000,000, corned-beef hash; 39,000,000 cans baked beans; 
42,000,000, tomatoes; 42,000,000, string beans; 38,000,000, corn; 
82,000,000, peas; 27,000,000 pounds of sugar; 5,250,000, oleo- 
margarine; and 1,250,000, butter. 
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„These supplies, the report will show, Mr. Baker wishes 
transported from the United States and sold in Europe, pre- 
sumably on the same basis that the goods were sold to the 
French. 

“ TIARE'S SALARY FOR TIME $25,000. 

“Mr. Hare took with him a large corps of assistants, and was 
receiving 2 salary of $25,000 a year until Congress cut it down 
to $12,000. 

“In addition to this, according to the forthcoming report, a 
sale of $25,000,000 worth of foodstuffs and clothing was made 
to the Belgian Government in 1918. These were shipped from 
the United States instead of being taken out of the surplus 
stock in France. 

“ These supplies consisted of the following: Four hundred and 
twenty-two thousand overcoats, 412,000 trousers, 300,000 felt 
shoes, 165,000 leggings, 1,100,000 heavy woolen socks, 36,000 
khaki coats. 

“The report will show it was the policy of the Secretary of 
War that nothing should be done to reduce the cost of living 
in America by disposing of these articles here, until Congress 
acted, by quoting from the minutes of the same liquidation com- 
mission the following: 

“Tho Secretary of War pointed out that the War Department had 
on hand in the United States large surpluses of raw materials, sup- 
lies, and equipment, of which there was only a limited market in the 
eae and said these surpluses should be disposed of in 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask unanimous consent for a minute or 
two to make a statement in relation to this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the liquidation commission 
shows that $1,759,000,000 worth of supplies in France have been 
disposed of there for $400,000,000, Dock supplies and perma- 
nent equipment were thrown in as a bonus in the sale, making 
the actual value transferred nearly $2,000,000,000. ©. W. Hare, 
director of sales, further shows that a huge amount of food- 
stuffs and clothing, surplus military supplies, are now in the 
United States. Mr. Hare has been designated as manager to 
dispose of these surplus lines in Europe. The report, according 
to the House Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment, recites: 


The Secretary of War pointed out that the War Department had on 


hand in the United States large surpluses of raw materi: supplies, and 
equipment of which there was only a limited market in the United 
States, and these surpluses could be disposed of in Europe. 

The quotation so reported by the committee is an extract from 
the minutes of the liquidation commission. 

Just now, when housewives can not buy a pound of sugar in 
Washington, when prices are increasing beyond the reach of 
ordinary incomes, when fruit can not be preserved for lack of 
sugar, it will interest a long-suffering public to read that among 
surplus Government supplies in the United States proposed to 
be sold in Europe there are 27,000,000 pounds of sugar, which 
will be shipped from this country and placed upon the market in 
Europe. There are likewise many million cans of vegetables, a 
vast quantity of felt shoes, woolen socks, and other articles of 
clothing. In meats it will be interesting to observe that 39,- 
000,000 pounds of bacon are recommended to be turned away 
from our market and sold abroad ; over 5,000,000 pounds of oleo- 
margarine and 1,250,000 pounds of butter. As if the foregoing 
were not enough to arouse the average American’s interest, the 
liquidation commission further shows a sale of 22,000,000 
pounds of sugar surplus in France, 74,000,000 pounds of bacon, 
6,000,000 pairs of shoes, and 1,900,000 blankets. Our transports 
are not loaded at this time, and there are other facilities by 
water to return them to this market. 

The report further shows, quoting from the minutes of the 
liquidation commission, that Secretary Baker announced the 
policy of selling all surplus food supplies abroad and not re- 
turning them here, as it would disturb market conditions exist- 
ing at this time in our own country. 

The prices referred to, I wish to say in conclusion, are the 
existing level of prices which I think ought to be disturbed and 
must necessarily be disturbed if any relief comes to the con- 
sumer. We have been investigating for some two months 
prices in Washington and vicinity, and if any relief comes there 
must be a lowering of prices to levels which the sale of these 
commodities in the United States would tend to produce. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, a moment ago some refer- 
ence was made by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] to 
the subject of sugar and its sale abroad. I have had occasion 
to make some inquiry about this matter, and I have here before 
me a letter which I received this morning from the United States 
Sugar Equalization Board, now located at 111 Wall Street, New 
York City. Tho charge has been made that sugar has been sent 


abroad by the Government of the United States from the United 
States. Without taking the time to read the letter, it discloses 
the fact that when the supply of Cuban sugar was bought, prob- 
ably a year or more ago, there was some arrangement with for- 
eign Governments that a certain portion of that sugar should be 
sent abroad. That sugar was refined in this country and the 
refiners were under contract to send it abroad. This is explained 
fully in the letter, and I ask that it be incorporated in the RECORD 
for the information of Senators. I do not care to take the time 
to have it read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The Jetter is as follows: 


Untrep STATES Stoan EQUALIZATION BOARD (Ixc.), 
New York City, October 9, 1919. 


Without objection, the letter will 


Hon, ATLER POMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We have your valued favor of October 8. We regret greatly 
the many complaints being received about the difficulty of getting sugar. 
The situation has developed not so much through an insufficient supply 
as from an inordinate demand. The country, according to our figures, 
from the Ist of January to the end of 8 ember, consumed this year 
8,268,000 long tons of 315 against 2,661,000 long tons a year ago—an 
increase of about 602, long tons. ‘This increase was entirely un- 
expected and is mainly responsible for the present scarcity. 

e information given you in respect of exportation is not quite cor- 
rect. When the e npg board bought the Cuban crop it resold to 
the Allies one-th of the purchase. Of this one-third the royal com- 
mission on the sugar supply arranged to have refined here 500.000 tons 
of raw su: on toll. ere was no objection to this, inasmuch as it 
keps American industries and labor employed. This is practically the 
only sugar that is now being exported. On the ist of July we asked tho 
refiners to suspend all export sales, which request has been complied with, 
There were, however, some contracts made prior to that date for ship- 
ment to the Allies and neutral countries. These contracts, having been 
made in good faith, are legal and binding on the refiners and must be 
lived up to. The amount, however, is small and, in our opinion, not 
enough to affect the American people. 

In regard to your inquiry as to what the Government has done to 
secure the Cuban 7 for the coming year, we respectfully refer you 
to the hearing at Washington last Friday before the Subcommittee on 

culture, and also to the bill which, we understand, has recently been 
introduced by Senator McNary. 

If you desire any further information, please have no hesitancy in 
asking us for same. 

Yours, very truly, 


U. S. Sucar EquaLizaTion Boanp (Ixc.), 
By Geo. A. ZABRISKIÐ, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word in 
connection with the matter referred to by the Senator from 
Ohio, I was informed by one of the leading sugar men of the 
United States the other day that Japan had purchased most of 
the Hawaiian sugar crop for this year; in other words, that 
the extra large crop raised this year will be taken away from 
the American market and the sugar product of the Hawaiian 
Islands sent to Japan or wherever Japan directs that it be 
shipped. If that be the case, I wish to say now that the short- 
age of sugar in the United States will continue at least until 
the crop of 1920 is manufactured. 

Mr. LODGE. The Hawaiian sugar crop, I think, amounts to 
over 600,000 tons. 

Mr. SMOOT. Last year it was the largest in the history of 
the islands. 

Mr. LODGE. And heretofore this country has had it all. 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply presented the letter because it 
gives the facts from the viewpoint of the United States sugar 
administrator. I understand the subject is now being investi- 
gated by a committee of the Senate, and I thought the public 
would be interested in the letter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator’s action is very wise. I 
wish to say, however, in this connection that there is no doubt 
that an agreement was made between our Government and 
European powers as to the division of the Cuban sugar crop of 
1918. There is no question as to that; but a condition deyel- 
oped in this country, I think not to exceed two months ago, 
to which I called the attention of the Senate at the time, 
namely, that certain sugar merchants were purchasing sugar 
in the United States from that portion of the Cuban crop 
which was to come to the United States and exporting it and 
making a dollar a hundred pounds. That came about from the 
fact that the world became aware that there was going to be 
a shortage of sugar, and there developed at once trading in 
sugar, with a profit, as I am told, on the part of many of the 
merchants exporting it of $1 a hundred pounds. I called the 
attention of the Food Administration to that fact, and they 
promised me that such exportations of sugar should cease, and I 
understood that they have ceased. 

Mr. GAY. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor], in discussing the shortage of sugar, stated that he had 
been informed by some of the leading men in the United States 
that the Japanese Government had purchased the Hawaiian 
sugar crop. At the time be made that statement I feit sure 
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the Senator was in error. I have since communicated with one 
of the leading authorities on sugar, Mr. Sidney Ballou, who 
is the attorney for the Hawaiian sugar planters, and he tells 
me that it is a mistake; that the Hawaiian crop has not been 
purchased by the Japanese Government; that it will come to 
the United States, as usual; that it will amount to about 600,000 
tons, and will be refined in the Califernia-Hawali refineries on 
the Pacific coast. 

The impression that the Japanese Government had purchased 
the sugar crop of Hawaii was probably gained by the Senator 
from Utah from an article published in a paper called “Sugar,” 
which intimated that the Hawaiian as well as the Philippine 
crop would go to Japan. It is a fact that the Philippine crop 
will go to Japan. Very little of that crop has been coming to 
this country. But the usual amount of Hawaiian sugar, in fact 
probably more than the usual amount, will come to the United 
States. 

Japanese merchants have recently been in Hawaii buying 
sugar in retail quantities and shipping it to Japan. That prob- 
ably is another reason for the rumor. 

I merely make this statement in order to get the facts cor- 
rectly before the Senate. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN WOODWARD. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have before me an 
address delivered by Hon. John Woodward, justice of the ap- 
pellate division of the third department, at the Albany (New 
York) Law School on Wednesday evening, September 17, on 
the league of nations and the Constitution of the United States. 
I asked to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Knickerbocker Press, Sept. 21, 1919. 
Tue LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


(An address by Hon. John Woodward, 1 of the —— division, 
third —.— ent, at the Alba Wi evening, 
September 17 ‘ore the studen a the school and the members of | 


the bar, on the su 

tion of the United 

“This is Constitution je and all over this country people 
are meeting to learn and to exchange views about that sacred 
instrument, which has been to us a charter of liberty and a 
guide to good government, and it is thought that a day given 
over to this may be beneficial to our understanding, te our 
patriotism, and to our love and confidence in our country and 
its institutions. And I am willing to do my part the best I 
can before an audience of this character to make the day one 
worth while. 

“T feel some embarrassment in addressing a student body. 
I have none in ad my associates who are present on 
this subject. I know their limitations as well as they know 
mine. 2 

“The Constitution of the United States was a growth, and 
it grew out of conditions that never prevailed anywhere else in 
the world. ‘To be brief about it, the 13 Colonies declared their 
independence, having already elected a Congress which had 
control of their joint government. That Congress was a revo- 
lutionary body and not bound by any very strict, hard, and 
fast rules, and such bodies never are. Time went on, independ- 
ence was achieved, a treaty of peace signed, and the 13 
Colonies at war with England each became a little separate 
country, 13 little Englands planted on this continent, each 
absolutely independent of the other, each a nation. 

“Now, for their mutual protection and defense they decided 
to continue their alliance which had existed during their long 
war, and they continued it under the Articles of Confederation, 
and their government was a government by a legislative body. 
That government was not a success, because it was a mere 
voluntary league without any force anywhere to compel any 
member of the league to do anything that it was asked to do 
by the league. They could request the various States to con- 
tribute funds to pay the old war debt, or to meet the current 
expenses of the government, and New York could refuse, and 
Rhode Island could do the same, and any other State could do 
the same, and there was no force to compel them to do other- 
wise. So the government was a failure, and then followed 
the great convention of 1787, over which George Washington 
presided, and which created a more perfect union. 

Now, if I may diverge a little, government is an evolution, 
and it is a science, and it is based on well-established princi- 
ples. The first government that we know anything about, or 
that the antiquarians pretend to know anything about, was the 
government by n chief, the government of one who had the 
power over life and death and of the disposition of the prop- 
erty of each member of the tribe; and so, according to Mr. 
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James C. Carter, whose book I commend to you as the best 
one I know of on this subject, that government continued with 
us until the people of the tribes began to discover that the chief 
did not always do right; that he sometimes punished people 
and sometimes took away their lives and sometimes deprived 
them of their property and the results of their labor, like the 
rabbit they had killed for their dinner or their weapon that they 
had forged for defense; and he took them when he hadn’t any 
right to, and when the subject punished had not done anything 
in violation of any of the rules and customs of the tribe. And 
so these people, with their dawning intelligence, said, It isn’t 
fair to punish a man who hasn't violated the customs ef the 
tribe,’ and there should be somebody to say whether he has 
or not before any punishment can be meted out by this chief— 
this executive—who had been ruling. And so there followed 
the selection of arbitrators in the tribe; and when one was 
charged with having violated any of the customs—they had no 
laws, because they had no way of preserving them—he was 
first placed on trial before the arbitrators and proof was taken 
as to whether or not he had violated a custom of his tribe. If 
he had, he was punished; if he had not, then the chief could 
not administer any punishment. That was the first court; 
and the court was the second branch of government that was 
recognized. ‘Then intelligence increased and men learned how 
to reduce their thoughts to writing and to preserve them; and 
then they thought best to have their laws preserved in ways 
that people conld know what they might do or what they 
might not do. Then came the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment that prescribed the rules of conduct, prohibiting what 
was wrong and permitting what was right. So then there came 
the scientific government, composed of three branches, the 
executive, the judicial, and the legislative, and from that early 
period no civilized government has existed that has not had 
those three branches. So these 13 States at the Constitutional 
Convention assembled, through their representatives, desired 
to make a constitution to govern not the local affairs of the 
various States that made up the league, but to govern the 
league itself; and so they provided for somebody to make the 
rules of the leagune—the laws of the league—and that was the 
Congress. Having provided for a Congress to make the laws 
and rules of the league, there was to be somebody to interpret 
those laws and rules of the league, and that was the Federal 
court. Then, having dene that, there had te be somebody to 
administer those laws, and that required an executive officer, 
and resulted in the creation of the office of President, as the 
Chief Executive, to execute the laws, not of local affairs but 
of this league. 

Now, there was no way for the officers of this league to 
execute the laws of the league without it had power and ferce 
behind it, and there never was any way fer any government to 
execute its laws and enforce its decrees except through force; 
and that neeessitated that the Jeague should have an army and 
navy with which it could enforce its deerees, and that was 
created, and the Federal Government became 2 Government in 
fact, a Government of power, a Government with foree to 
perpetuate itself. 

“I have to be brief in sketching these things, but now we 
come to the great subject of the present time, the league of 
nations, and I am not here as a disputant or an advocate of 
one or the other side in a partisan spirit, because I remember 
the admonition of my old friend, Judge Bartlett, when I 
used to sit with him in court. He said it wasn't the business 
of a judge to engage in disputes, but to settle and adjust them. 
But it is proposed now that this war is over that we enter into 
a league of nations, and the advocates of the league of nations 
point to the success af the American union as an example and 
reason why a league of nations can be successful. 

“Now, if you have a league of nations you have to have 
the same kind of a Government that you had to have when 
you had a league of nations in the United States, by putting 
the 13 independent colonies or States together. And when you 
get your league of nations, no matter what power is vested 
in it just now, or what the arrangements of its officers are, 
eventually it is a Government, and it is a Government made up 
of independent States, the same as the United States of America 
was made up, and they must have somebody to make the rules ` 
ef this league of nations. And when they get somebody to 
make the rules of the league of nations, they must have some- 
body to interpret those rules, and they will have a power cor- 
responding to our Congress to make these rules or laws, and 
they will have a body corresponding to our Supreme Court to 
interpret the rules of this league, and then they must have the 
indispensable thing, an executive to enforce the decrees of this 
league of nations, and the only way that that executive branch 
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of this new Government can enforce its decrees is to be backed 
by an army and navy, the same as the United States of America 
has been backed by an army and a navy, so that when they 
make a decree they can enforce it on the world. 

Now, when the Federal Union was formed there were two 
‘distinct views existing about the rights of the various States 
of the Union to withdraw from the new league which they 
were entering if they should see fit, and, to be entirely fair 
about the matter, there were probably what you might call 
two correct views diametrically opposed from the beginning, 
one side having the belief of one school, and the thinkers 
on the other side of another school. So dt went on and a 
man prided himself on living in Virgina, or being a New 
Yorker, or a Massachusetts man, and the local pride of these 
people was strong, and at varying times and on varying 
questions nearly every section of the country asserted the 
right to withdraw from this league if it wanted to. They 
said it was but a compact, and a part of the compact was 
the right to withdraw. There came a time in 1860, after 
the election of President Lincoln, when a large section of the 
Union, relying on what it believed to be part of the compact 
which permitted them to withdraw, decided that they would 
withdraw from the league, and so they gave notice to that 
effect, and that notice to withdraw was met by force by the 
great central Federal Government, and they were not per- 
mitted to withdraw, and a long and bloody war followed to 
compel them to stay within the league which they had entered, 
and the force and power of the Federal Government kept them 
there until now it is no particular credit to be a citizen of 
Massachusetts, or a citizen of Virginia, or a citizen of any 
other State of the Union, or whether a man hails from Montana 
or from South Carolina. The States are a mere subdivision of 
the country, like the counties. ` 

“ Now, you may say that has all worked out very well, and 
doubtless so far it has in this country, but this was a 
homogeneous people, speaking the same language throughout 
and accustomed to the same laws, with wide areas of terri- 
tory yet unsettled so that they could expand, and so the 
country has gone on until it has a great central government 
located at the national seat of government and not at the 
several State seats of government. And so when you have a 
league of nations into which is incorporated several of the 
nations of the earth you can not have it without you have 
a government, and you can not have a government that is 
of any consequence that is not stronger than any one of the 
parts of that government. And this big central government 
never can be anything without great armies and navies, and 
from its seat on Lake Geneva or some distant point it shall 
pronounce its decree or decide upon a particular course. If the 
United States of America should say we do not approve of 
this thing that you want to do, we want to withdraw from 
the league of nations, the league of nations, just as surely as 
the sun rises, will make the same answer to the United States 
of America that the United States of America made to the 
Southern States when they sought to withdraw. It will say 
you can not do so, and if you try to do it you will face the 
British fleet and the German fleet, or the German fleet and 
the French fleet, and the fleets and the armies of the balance 
of this league, who will keep you in it. So I say that when 
you decide to enter a strong league of nations you should 
realize that you are submerging your own nation in this league 
and giving it up and giving it a second place in your patriotism, 
and that your main government will hereafter be the great 
central government of the league. 

“I do not know whether I have made myself clear or not, 
but that is why I am not in favor of a league of nations. I 
was raised probably under the old school of thought, and I 
love my country. I think its aims and purposes and objects 
and direction of its travel are different from those of Euro- 
pean countries, and I think that a union with European coun- 
tries such as is contemplated can only reduce our standing 
to the average of all the world. I can only believe that we 
are establishing in a distant point a great and powerful 
government which has more power over the citizen than any 
government that we desire to have over us. You see the great 
beauty of our Government so far has been that locally we 
have attended to our local affairs, and you will have to go 
through a period of war, such as you young men have seen, 
to find what it is to have a great central government to take 
charge of your affairs and submerge your State and govern 
your individuality and have distant agents in your neighbor- 
hood enforcing your laws and spying upon you—I am not 
complaining of their doing it in times of war, but I mean 
to say that is what it is, that the officers placed over you by 
this distant government, distant center of power, are strangers 


to you, and you come to an imperial state, and you shake 
off your democratic state. 

“I heard Dr. Jackson, of Washington, who is traveling over 
the country speaking in favor of the league of nations, and who 
is a delightful gentleman. In speaking of this subject he said 
those things are all different now, and public opinion will con- 
trol. Now, I do not advertise myself to be a great scholar, 
but I have read some, and I do not think the human mind, or 
human nature, has altered much since history has been recorded 
or since literature has-been provided us, and you young men, 
who have recently read Horace, or Homer, or Aristotle, or any 
of the ancient philosophers, did not find any trouble in under- 
Standing them. They spoke a language and of affairs that you 
perfectly understood, and you felt that if you were to meet any 
of those gentlemen you could engage in conversation with them, 
that you spoke a like language, and there was not much differ-. 
ence in the human mind of then and now. . 

Herbert Spencer says that laws and governments are evo- 
lutionary, and that we reached certain states because of evolu- 
tion, but William H. Mallock, in his great book, Aristocruey and 
Evolution, contends to the contrary as to the evolutionary forces 
and says that the great events of all history are shaped more 
by great men than by evolution, and that you never could have 
had the Cromwellian period in English history without Oliver 
Cromwell; that you never could have had a Napoleonic period 
in France without Napoleon Bonaparte, because in each instance 
as soon as the central figure was gone the cause collapsed, and 
that the American colonies never could have secured their inde- 
pendence but for George Washington, and no evolution could 
have brought it about. They say that Napoleon Bonaparte's 
aim was a world dominion or empire, and that William Il 
of Germany aimed at a world empire, and those who are pro- 
moting a league of nations are, I think, preparing the world for 
some future Napoleon Bonaparte, or some future William II, 
by furnishing him with a complete outfit, a complete government 
to subjugate and to take control of and through it rule the world 
in imperialistic fashion. I may be mistaken about this, but I 
offer it as my humble contribution to this day’s discussions. You 
young men have a great many more days ahead of you, if you 
live your lives, than I have ahead of me, because mine is nearer 
lived out, and you have a Constitution which you ought not to 
understand in any misty sort of way. You ought to have a 
clean-cut idea of just what was tried to be accomplished by this 
Constitution, and have it in words that are spoken by plain men, 
and not encumbered with so much learning that you do not know 
what you have read after you have read it. 

The Constitution of the United States, when it was adopted 
by the States, omitted certain provisions that it was thought 
by the patriots and lovers of liberty at the time should have 
been incorporated in it, and so, in order to induce its adoption 
there was a tacit understanding, or gentleman’s agreement, that 
the Constitution would be at once amended so as to incorporate 
the things that had been left out, and the first amendment 
adopted was as follows: Congress shall make no law * * # 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press, or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.’ Now, that meant something. When 
John Adams was the representative of this country in France, 
during the Revolutionary War, he wrote a letter to the presi- 
dent of the Congress at home commenting upon a speech that 
had been made in the British Parliament, in which he detined 
our understanding of free speech and a free press in the United 
States, and this during a war, and he said we have the freest 
press and freest speech in the world. We criticize Congress, 
the president of the Congress, the magistrates, the generals of 
the Army, the Army itself, and the measures of our Congress 
freely, and yet, he said, I have never heard any such suggestion 
as made by this member of the British Parliament. 

“That continued to be the understanding of what free speech 
was down to the Mexican War, and during the Mexican War, 
with our armies in the field and Gen. Taylor leading his troops 
over the Rio Grande, there was great opposition to the Mexican 
War in this country, and a great meeting was held at Lexington, 
Ky., which was presided over by the great Henry Clay (during 
a war), and Henry Clay stated at that meeting this is an unjust 
and unjustifiable war of aggression, and it ought to be stopped. 
He said we are not fighting for our altars and our firesides, 
but the Mexicans are fighting for theirs. And at the close of 
the meeting resolutions were adopted calling for an ending 
of the war, and asking like-minded people throughout the United 
States to hold meetings and pass similar resolutions to try to 
stop this war, and they held them. In the city of Boston 
Charles Sumner was the principal orator, and he made a speech 
denouncing the Mexican War, and in Congress Abraham Lin- 
coln and Daniel Webster made similar speeches, and nobody 
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thought these people were guilty of sedition. Everybody 
thought they were within their rights, and the understanding 
of the Government was that the people had a right to discuss 
the matters involved in a war, as much as they had a right to 
discuss anything else. Judge Cooley, in his work on constitu- 
tional limitations, says it is a more sacred right to be able to 
discuss public questions during a war than it is during peace 
time. 

Now, such was the law, such was the understanding of these 
constitutional provisions, down to the Civil War, and during 
the Civil War arbitrary arrests took place, and the imprison- 
ment of men in Fort Lafayette caused a great deal of criticism, 
but it produced no judicial interpretations which justified ar- 
bitrary action on the part of the executive authority. 

“Then came this war, and the sedition act was passed, by 
which it was sought to prevent people discussing war measures 
adversely to the Government. Men were indicted and placed 
on trial for saying that they did not believe in a conscript army, 
or that they believed that the conscription law should be re- 
pealed, or that in their judgment the only sort of an army that 
should be raised in the United States was a volunteer army, 
and when the case was made out against them the district 
judge, in some cases, held that the citizen was within his rights, 
and dismissed the indictments. Then, to meet these decisions, 
Attorney General Gregory prepared an act, which Congress 
passed, which provided that an utterance of that character 
might be submitted to a jury, for the jury to say whether or 
not the effect of such utterance would tend to interfere with the 
draft or discourage enlistment, and if the jury said it would do 
that, then it was sedition, and the person who said the things 
could be convicted, although guilty of no overt act against the 
Government, and guilty of nothing except the expression of his 
opinion about pertinent questions during a period of war. 
Through such convictions hundreds of citizens were sent to 
prison. Many are there now, and others are out on bail. I 
do not say this to criticize the Government. 

“T am only telling you the facts, so that you may know 
exactly the conditions under which you live in this respect. 
And it is not going too far to say that the right of free speech 
during war has been abrogated in this country, and it is un- 
doubtedly true that our Constitution has been limited in such 
a way that there is no longer a right of free speech in war 
time. It will be for the men of your generation to say whether 
society is so constituted that the privilege of free speech can not 
be safely given to the people, either in war or peace, for at 
the present time, in the effort to suppress the disseminators 
of certain political doctrines, it is proposed seriously to limit 
the freedom of speech in times of peace. I do not say that 
they ought not to be deprived of it to some extent, or that 
limitation should not be placed on it, but it ought to be done 
with a perfect understanding of what is being done, particu- 
larly by young men such as are assembled here to-night. 

“The Constitution was not for the purpose of protecting 
majorities alone, The Constitution was for the purpose of 
having a government of laws and protecting the rights of minori- 
ties as well. It was prepared and adopted for the purpose of 
preventing the Government from being arbitrary and making 
it deliberate. It is hard in this country for people to differen- 
tinte. They think of a sovereign as a man. They think of a 
king. But in this country the sovereign is the majority, and 
the people have no more right in their sovereign capacity to 
do you an injustice than Kaiser Wilhelm II or the Czar of Rus- 
sia had. And so the Constitution stated that you should be 
sacred in certain rights and no majority can be sufficient to 
make it justifiable to deprive you of your life, or your liberty, 
or your property, without due process of law. What are con- 
stitutions for? We hear in lecture rooms about this great 
writ of habeas corpus. Now, a writ of habeas corpus is a 
great and beneficent writ, but it is not of any use while a 
body of law students hear a profound lecture about it. It is 
not of any use when the orator on the Fourth of July in the 
town hall is telling what a wonderful thing it is. It is not of 
any use except when the citizen is reduced to a minority of 
one, and is put in jail and locked up and deprived of his liberty, 
and if he can not get a writ of habeas corpus then that writ 
is a failure. That is what this writ is for. It is the same 
with free speech. Free speech did not mean, and a free press 
did not mean, originally, that you had a right when times 
were absolutely placid and nothing was going on, and nobody 
was interested in what you said, to say something. [Laughter.] 
It did not mean anything like that. It meant in the great 
erises of human affairs, when great movements were on, and 
the world was moving in one direction or another that a man 
had a right to give his contribution to the forces that were 
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moving it. When it said that you had a right to assemble freely 
in your communities and petition the Government, it did not 
mean that when you did not having anything to petition the 
Government about and there was not anything that anybody 
was interested in, you could have a meeting in this hall and 
petition the Government. Nobody would know what to peti- 
tion for. That is no privilege. It is when you have a wrong 
and a grievance, and when the Government is doing something 
that you do not like, and things are happening in the world 
that do not suit you—that is when you want to appeal to the 
Government, and petition it, and if you can not petition it then 
and you can not assemble, then that right, which was supposed 
to be guaranteed by this great charter of liberty, is no right 
at all.” 
DISPOSITION OF THRACE. * 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations to a matter I 
desire to bring to his notice. I apologize for the observation 
which I am going to make to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and to the membership of that 
committee. Some time ago a resolution was offered in the 
Senate expressing the views of the Senate in respect to the dis- 
position which the peace conference should make of the terri- 
tory of Thrace. I sincerely hope that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to whom the resolution was referred, may report the 
resolution at as early a date as possible, for the reason that, as 
I understand, the peace conference has not yet reached a con- 
clusion as to what arrangement shall be made in the treaty with 
respect to Thracian territory. ö 

We were advised that representatives of our Government at 
the peace conference made a proposition so absurd as, in my 
opinion, to call for dissent from the American people and from 
those who are familiar with the situation in the Balkans. The 
proposition which they made, as I understand, was to divide 
Thrace into a number of parts. A portion was to be given to 
Greece, another portion to Bulgaria, another portion was to be 
internationalized, and I am not sure what disposition was to be 
made of the other remnants. That policy, it seems to me, was 
entirely wrong. It disregarded the ethnographic and geographic 
conditions, 

I have felt that an expression from the Senate of the United 
States with respect to the disposition which they think should 
be made of Thrace might influence the representatives of our 
Government at the peace conference. At any rate, I think that 
we should place our seal of disapproval upon that proposed dis- 
memberment and ravishment of Thrace, and that we should ex- 
press our view that the Thracian territory should be given to 
Greece. I sincerely hope that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions will report the resolution at an early date, in the hope 
that it may have some influence upon the peace congress. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah, I am sure, 
is aware that I am in full sympathy with him regarding his 
views about Thrace. Among the many amazing things of this 
strange time, nothing has been more amazing to me than that 
the United States should be the one country that has stood out 
against giving Thrace, which is almost wholly Grecian, to 
Greece; but we did. That is the fact. The other great powers, as 
I understand, were ready to comply with the Greek demands; 
but we, for some reason, have prevented that thing. I do not 
know why. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, does the Senator 
think there is any objection to the Senate expressing its opinion? 
Mr. LODGE, Not the least. I shall be very glad to have the 
Senate express its opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should be very much gratified to 
have an opportunity to cast that vote myself. 

Mr. LODGE. I was about to say that although I believe the 
committee is in favor of it, since the treaty with Germany has 
been in the Senate I have been so occupied, and the members of 
the committee have been so occupied, that I have not called a 
meeting for that purpose, and I ought to have done it. I admit 
that; but I have been so pressed with other matters that I 
have not. I assure the Senator from Utah that I will call a 
meeting of the committee immediately. I will call it for Mon- 
day, and I will endeavor to get that Thracian resolution out, for 
I feel quite as strongly about it as does the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr, President, I do not recall the language of 
the resolution presented by the Senator from Utah, but I wish 
now to inquire if the resolution indicates the action that the 
United States Senate should take in respect to this matter? 

Mr, KING. My recollection of the matter is that it merely 
expresses the sense of the Senate that Thrace, up to a line drawn 
from Enos to Midia, should be given to Greece. There is a con- 
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eluding part of the resolution upon which I shall not ask the 
committee to report favorably at the present time. That is, 
with respect to the disposition which should be made of Con- 
Stantinople. That is a matter that may be debated; but the 
‘Thracian territory „ up to the line indicated in the resolu- 
tion, 1 think, should be given to Greece ; and the resolution merely 
alls for the expression of the views of the Senate with respect 
to that matter. 

Mr. KNOX, May I venture to inquire if the Senator would be 
willing te express an opinion as to whether or not the Thracian 
People should determine the question of their own disposition? 

Mr. KING. I should not have the slightest objection in the 
world to that, for the reason that within the territory to which 
I have referred perhaps 7 to 1 are Greeks, the one out of the 
seven being Bulgarian. 

Mr. KNOX. Would not the Senator think, then, that the 
same rule should also apply to Egypt, and to Shantung, and to 
Persia? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator is going far afield 
From the resolution which I have introduced. Let us take ene 
resolution at a time. 

Mr. KNOX. I am seeking a principle; that is all. Iam seek- 
ing for a principle that should be of general application, and 
X am desirous of knowing the views of the Senator from Utah 
upon ‘that point. 

Mr. KING. I am not seeking the vindication of a principle 
im the resolution which I have offered. I am simply attempting 
te secure a right in behalf of the Grecian people. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask also whether or 
not the same principle should be applied to the Philippines? 

Mr. KING. Oh, obviously if we begin the application ef that 

of self-determination and apply it strietly, we will 
have to apply it te the Porto Ricans, and to the Hawaiians, and 
žo the Filipinos, and perhaps to other territory which is now 
under the flag of the United States. 

Mr. KNOX. I might add, in reply to the suggestion of the 
from North Dakota, that most people understand that 
lippines are net in hock and being disposed of. They 
the United States. 

I might respond to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania by ng an inguiry as to whether he is in favor of 
giving Ireland the right of self-determination? 

Mr. 

Mr. 
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like to have an opportunity to do it. 
Mr. President, the resolution of the Senator 
follows: i 


əf people who are Greeks; and they propose at present 
hand them back, in large measure, to Bulgaria, which was our 


the peace commission at Paris with notable lack of result; 
and I have grave donbts whether even a formal resolution of 
the Senate will produce any other result. 

PORTO KICO AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have here a communica- 
tion, dated October 9, from the Resident Commissioner of Porto 
Rice, Mr. Friux Cornova Davita, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 9, 19. 
Jion, FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
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tof nations, a aliy ouigoverning stat, dominion, or colony 
twothirds of the assembly, oy 0 that it shall give effective ——— 


anties to its sincere intention to observe its international obligations, 
rescribed by the league in 
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the league. ‘The island of Porto Rico is at 
present a self-governing state, with a legislature elected by the le 
and some members of the executive appointed by the — with 
the consent of the insular senate. I have no doubt that wo will 
obtain in the near future complete self-government by an act of Con- 

and for the present time I am sure that India, South Africa, 
ew Zealand have no more self-governing powers than those of the 
island of Porte Rico. In m; opinios, Porto Rico is entitled to have a 


seat in the assembly created by the n 
-= efai, 5 and = y eague of nations as a member of 


to you tbat in case the 
treaty be ratified it should be stated in í 
ihe Waited that it is under- 


stood by States Senate that Porto Rico will be made a 
member of the league with the same representation that the colonics of 


8 
3 in 8 you win give full consideration to my suggestions, 
ery *. FONTA, FELIX CORDOŞA Davina. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, as far as I know, that 
matter has not been before thé Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; but inasmuch as the Resident Commissioner has seen 
fit to communicate with me upon the subject, I thought it was 
only courteous to him to place his communication in the 
Recorp for such attention as the Senate may care to give it. 
s — VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will lie on the 
able. 

REPORT OF PAUL P. WHITHAM. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, while I have the floor 
I desire te call the attention of the Senate to a report which 
was made to the 


This engineer is named Mr. Paul Whitham. He was formerly 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, and 
of the great water-front development of that rail- 
the Pacific port of Seattle. He was recom- 
president of the St. Paul Railroad, and, I think, 
that recommendation was employed by the De- 
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this time, inasmuch as we are now 
amendment in relation to Shantung, 
which, with its 40,000,000 of people, has 


8 with its great industrial 
its railroad facilities, is that portion of China 
a great extent, its transportation systems con- 

products of China to the coast; so that, 
report and of its great importance in rela- 
n to the yery matter which the Senate is now. considering in 
relation to this treaty of peace, I wrote on August 14, nearly 
two months ago, the following letter- 
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; Averst 14, 1919. 
Hon. Wirra ©. REDFIELD, 

Secretary of the Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Secrerary: Can you send me a copy of the report 
made to the Department of Commerce by Mr. Paul Page Whit- 
ham concerning the unification and neutralization of transporta- 
tion = carne dealing with the railroads of China among other 


ve respectfully, yours 
8 P FRANK B. BAN DEGE T- 


I received a communication from Secretary Redfield stating 
that the report was no longer in his possession, that it had 
been taken by the Department of State, and was in the cus- 
tody of that department, whereupon I wrote the following 
letter: 


Hon. ROBERT LANSING, 

Secretary of State, 

State Department, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mn. Secuerany: I inclose herewith a letter from Air. 
E. F. Sweet, Acting of the Department of Commerce, 
in relation to the report of Mr. Paul P. Whitham upon Neu- 
tralization of Transportation in China.” Will you be kind 
enough to send me a copy of this report? 
V. ours, 
nn, : FRANK B. BRANDEGEE. 


Aveust 22, 1919. 
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I received from Secretary Lansing the following letter : 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
“ Washington, D. C., August 26, 1919. 
In reply refer s 
“F. E. 195 253. 
“The Hon. Frank B. BRANDEGEE, 
“United Statcs Senate. 


“Str: I have received your letter of the 22d of August asking 
for a copy of a report made by Mr. Paul Whitham on Neu- 
tralization of transportation in China.’ The report in ques- 
tion has never received the approval of the department, for its 
tendency is such that this department is not disposed to give 
it circulation under circumstances which might be construed 
as implying any responsibility for its conclusions. 

“The proposal embodied in this report has, furthermore, been 
confused in some quarters with certain matters now under 
negotiation in China, 

“In view of these considerations, I regret that it does not 
seem compatible with the public interests to communicate Mr. 
Whitham's report as requested.” 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, may I ask whether the Senator 
has indicated by whose authority the engineer made this report 
in the first instance? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator be kind enough to 
withhold his inquiry until I finish reading the letter? 

Mr. KNOX. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I thought he had 
finished the letter. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. When I finish the letter I will answer 
the inquiry of the Senator. The letter continues: 

“I have the honor to add that I have obtained for you, and 
inclose under separate cover, an advance copy of a report on 
the railways of China, prepared by Mr. Frank Rhea, which 
contains, on pages 224-226, a consideration of the question of 
consolidating or unifying the railways of China. This mono- 
graph is not yet ready for distribution to the public, but will 
doubtless be given out after the 30th of the present month. I 
venture to hope that it will give you the information for which 
you are seeking. 

“T have the honor to be, sir, 

“Your obedient servant, 
“ ROBERT LANSING. 

“ Inclosure : 

“ Monograph relating to railways in China under separate 
cover,” 

Xeplying to the inquiry of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] as to the responsibility of any department in instructing 
the report to be made, I stated in opening, but I have no doubt 
the Senator's attention was diverted at the time, that it was 
an official of the Department of Commerce who made this report. 
He was sent to China for the purpose of making it; he did make 
it, and sent it to the Department of Commerce, whose records 
are open to the public. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 


tion? 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 
Mr. NELSON. Does not the matter ERR to the domestic 


affairs of China, and are we to assume guardianship over the 
domestic affairs of China? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the treaty proposes that 
we shall assume guardianship over so many peoples, and be man- 
datory over so many disjointed, disrupted, and dismembered 
remnants of empires, that I do not know what activity the Goy- 
ernment will be engaged in in the near future. 

But this I do know, that this treaty proposes to transfer the 
sacred province of China, one of its seacoast provinces, a prov- 
ince containing from thirty-five to forty millions of its citizens, 
to a foreign empire, and that is recommended by our President, 
and we are asked to assent to it. In doing that, it seems to me 
germane for us to know at least what constitutes the Province of 
Shantung, and how it is related to the great Empire of China, 
to the dismemberment of which we are asked to be a party. 

Mr. President, it appears that the Department of Commerce 
had this report. It is supposed that it was getting it in aid of 
the commerce of this country, for the information of our citi- 
zens, The minute it is discovered in the Department of Com- 
merce it is grabbed by the State Department and put under 
the seal of diplomatic secrecy. 

Being unable to get this report, because, forsooth, the Secre- 
tary of State says that he does not approve of it, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopse] introduced in the Senate, on 
the 11th day of September, as will appear on page 5216 of the 
CoNdunHSSTON AL. Recorp, the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, requested 
to send to the Senate a copy of the report made by Mr. Paul Whitham 
on ‘Neutralization of transportation in China.” 


That resolution was unanimously agreed to by the Senate of 
the United States, having been proposed by the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, which has jurisdiction of the 
treaty now pending. That was on the 11th day of September, 
Mr. President. No attention whatever was paid to that by the 
State Department, and finally, about three weeks after that, the 
Senator from-Massachusetts, addressing the Senate during the 
morning hour, called attention to the fact that apparently the 
State Department of the Government had inaugurated ‘a new 
policy, of ignoring the resolutions adopted by the Senate as to 
the business in hand, and there was some debate upon the ques- 
tion. A few days afterwards the following message from the 
President of the United States was sent to the Senate, to wit: 


25 ga Senate: 


nse to the resolution adopted by the Senate on September 11, 
1919, rg hat the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, requested to 
send "to the Senate a copy of the report made by Mr. Paul Whitham on 
Neutralization of Transportation in China,“ I am constrained to say 
that after a 3 consideration of the resolution and with every de- 
sire to meet the wishes of the Senate, I am of the belief that the public 
interests would not be conserved by the transmission to the Senate br the 
report requested. 


THe WHITE HOUSE, 
September 29, 1919. 


Mr. President, the Senate is one-half the treaty-making power 
of the country, and it now has pending this treaty, involving a 
question which this report deals with intimately, and though it 
was originally made to a department which does not have the 
right to decline Senate resolutions calling for the submission of 
documents, the Senate is not permitted to see this report in 
order to inform itself about this very treaty and the condition 
of Shantung and the bearing of the railroad system of China 
upon the disposition of Shantung. The President of the United 
States, on the 29th of September, which I am informed was 
the very day he returned here ill, and we know in what condi- 
tion he arrived on that day, states that he is “ constrained to 
state that after a thorough consideration of the resolution, and 
with every desire to meet the wishes of the Senate,” he is “of 
the belief that the public interests would not be conserved by 
the transmission to the Senate of the report requested.” 

Mr. President, I wonder how many Senators think that the 
President of the United States has read that report or has given 
it a “ thorough consideration”? I have seen the original signa- 
ture of the President to that communication. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether anything can be done 
about this matter. I do not understand why the Senate can not 
be informed about this report, and can not have the informa- 
tion that the executive department has in relation to it. What 
difference does it make whether Mr. Lansing approyes of this 
report or not? Nobody is asking him to assume responsibility 
for it. It was not made to him. A report was made to the 
Department of Commerce. Is Mr. Lansing a branch of the 
treaty-making power of this country? There is no question but 
what the Senate is. We are entitled to that information, we 
are entitled to read the statement of that engineer made to the 
Department of Commerce, and to form our own opinion as to 
whether we approve of it or believe in it. Has it come to the 
point where in the consideration of a great new world order 
of things, a treaty involving 26 or 30 nations, reports bearing 
upon vital questions connected with that treaty are to be seized 
from other departments by the Department of State and 
squelched and denied to the Senate, under the seal of diplomatic ` 
secrecy? 

How is it expected that we can form an accurate and cor- 
rect judgment of the existing state of things in those far-away 
countries? Here is a report of our own agent. What busi- 
ness has the State Department to go to the records of other de- 
partments and take their reports and sequester them? It is 
no part of the diplomatic business of this country. It was not 
a diplomatic question at all. The whole investigation was made 
by a business agency of this Government, and because the Presi- 
dent, under the Constitution, has the appointment of ambassa- 
dors to foreign countries, and is authorized to receive ainbassa- 
dors and diplomatic officers from foreign countries, simply upon 
that constitutional provision, the Secretary of State presumes 
to invade another department and take its records, collected in 
the ordinary transaction of business, upon business questions, 
sequester them in his own department, and then say, “I de- 
cline to give them to the Senate of the United States, because 
I have not attached my approval to them, and I do not think it 
is in the public interest.” 

Mr. President, I call attention to this simply because it is 
right in line with the conduct of the executive department in 
not furnishing information to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Senate through the consideration of this entire 
treaty. 


Woovrow WILSON. 
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Mr. PENROSE. 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


question? 
Mr. BRANDEGEER. Certainly. 
Mr. PENROSE. I did not quite understand whether the 


Senator, in his very interesting discussion of the matter, stated 
that it was actually the President’s own signature on his com- 
munication to the Senate. I am a little curious to know whether 
he signed it himself, and when he read this communication, in 
the multitude of matters engrossing him, and in view of his 
lamentable condition when he returned. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I will state that I am not 
an expert in handwriting and I am not familiar with the 
President’s signature. I did see the signature, or alleged sig- 
nature, to the response to the Senate resolution. I do not know 
whether it is the President's signature or not. A message came 
in here yesterday or day before from the President of the United 
States, and I did not see that. 1 do not know whether it con- 
tained his signature or not. 

I do not know whether the messages that have been received 
from him during his absence in Europe for six months con- 
tained his signature. I would not know his signature if I saw 
it. But in the light of the well-known circumstances, the Prest- 
dent arriving here on the 29th and being immediately taken 
charge of by his physicians and having been ill ever since, it 
seems to me on the face of it the President could not have really 
given this matter the “ thorough consideration“ which he states 
over this signature that he has given to it But whether he 
has or not, of course, what I assume happened is that if the 
President signed this reply to the resolution of the Senate, 
Secretary Lansing or the State Department sent it to him for 
his signature, and he signed it as a routine matter. He could 
not have had time to read the report and give it any thorough 
consideration; that is, I should not judge he could, even if he 
were well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Docs the Senator recall when the report 
was made? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have not seen the report, so I am unable 
to answer the Senator’s question. Í 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I am inguiring because it occurs to me, 
without knowing any of the facts, that it is quite within the 
possibilities that the report had been in the State Department 
for some time and had previously been read by the President, 
or he might have had it with him on his trip and read it at his 
leisure. There are any number of contingencies that might 
have occurred, and it seems to me a little reckless for a Senator 
to question a fact officially stated over the President’s signature, 
without having made any inquiry as to the circumstances. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I may be a very reckless gentleman, Mr. 
President, though I do not feel very reckless at this moment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the report was of the importance the 
Senator suggests, it is quite likely, in fact, I should say it is 
highly probable, that the President discussed it with the Secre- 
tary of State and probably examined it, either prior to his 
trip or upon his trip. Any number of contingencies may have 
placed the President in possession of the information. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I quite agree with the Senator. AN 
things are possible. It may be that the President has read this 
report in its entirety. I am not discussing possibilities. I am 
discussing probabilities. I say to the Senator that I have 
formed no final and conclusive judgment about this, because I 
am in utter ignorance about it except for the information that 
I have read here this morning contained in my letter of in- 
quiry and the responses, and in one other matter to which I was 
about to allude when the Senator rose. 

I have stated that I do not know what was the date of this 
report nor when it was filed in the Department of Commerce. 
I never have seen it. I understand the gentleman, Mr. Whit- 
ham, is now in China. If he were here I would have gone to him 
and asked him all about the details of it. I do know this, that 
while it was in the Department of Commerce, a gentleman who 
docs not live in Washington, but with whom I happened to be 
talking one evening on other matters connected with the treaty, 
told me that there was such a report in the Department of 
Commerce, and that he had read it, and told me, if I can trust 
my recollection, that it showed the extent to which the Japanese 
were penetrating China and controlling its avenues of trans- 
portation; and proposing a way to carry out the very title of 
the report, to wit, to neutralize the transportation system of 
China, so that the policy of the open door for all nations could 
not be defeated or put in peril by Japan or any other country. 

Then, Mr. President, that gentleman, who had been allowed 
to read the report there in the department—they would not give 
him a copy of it, compelling him to stay there and read it right 
there—told me that another gentleman had been allowed to see 
it, and he gave the address of the other man. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will be kind enough to 
indulge me until I can complete my statement I shall then be 
glad to yield. 

I wrote to this gentleman stating that I had been informed 
that he had been allowed the privilege of reading this report 
while it was in the Department of Commerce, and asking if he 
would be kind enough to advise me, if he could, as to the general 
purport and tenor of it. He replied that he would be in Wash- 
ington in a few days and would be glad to call upon me, which 
he did. He said he had been shown the report when it was in 
the Department of Commerce and had read it; that it was a 
magnificent report and stated the true situation about the trans- 
portation system of China and what was happening to it and 
who was controlling it and what it meant to the commerce and 
future industries and prosperity of this country; but he said, 
“TI do not want to get drawn into this matter. I have not the 
report, and while I think it is of vital interest to this country 
that it should be made public, I can not say anything publicly 
about it.” 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wanted to ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut whether the facts which he has stated do not testify 
very strongly to the conclusion that the administration is very 
alert in protecting the interests of the open door and of China? 
According te what he has stated, the administration has sent an 
able representative to China ; he has made an investigation, and, 
according to the Senator himself, his report is an able and con- 
clusive one, to show that Japan is engaged in attempting to 
secure an undue control over the railways of China, and that 
the report further proceeds argumentatively to show methods by 
which those railroads can be neutralized. 

If that is all true, what the Senator says is really a commenda- 
tion and amounts to a culogy of the department as being alert 
and giving proper attention to protecting the proper tuterests 
of other countries in China and of China herself. If that is true, 
if the administration is taking these wise steps, with which I am 
sure the Senator from Connecticut sympathizes and which he 
evidently approves, it is very evident that nothing the Senate 
can do will aid in that matter. It is not within our jurisdiction, 
It is purely an executive affair at the present time. 

If, on top of that, after making that effort to secure the infor- 
mation, the Executive advises the Senate that it is contrary to 
the public interest or inimical to the public interest to make 
public a matter of this kind, it seems to me that is a very con- 
clusive statement and argues very strongly in favor of the wis- 
dom of the course taken by the Executive. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, the question asked by the Sen- 
ator is perfectly plain and obvious. It is approached by a 
somewhat circuitous route and under several subheads, but he 
has managed to interweave—I believe that is the treaty word 
used—or “intertwine” into it his usual enconium upon all 
branches of the administration and its superwisdom and good. 
intentions. 

Mr. President, the administration, until its diplomatic head! 
got hold of this matter, which was of great importance to the 
country, was doing its duty to the American people, and in 
the Department of Commerce the duty was performed, and iti 
had the information, and it should have been sent where it. 
pleased; but when our partner in the treaty-making business, 
our senior and guiding and predominant, not to say exclusive— 
I will not say silent or wicked, but exclusive—partner got on 
the trail and the minute he found that there was some informa- 
tion that would throw light upon this benevolent assimilation 
of the domain of our fellow democrats, the Chinese, he imme- 
diately sent to the Department of Commerce and removed 
that report, and it is now under lock and key. How much 
vigilance that indicates in a desire to inform the Senate and 
the country of the facts in the case I do not know. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true that the suppression of the report 
is directly in the interest of Japan? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. If the report contains what 1 suspect 
it contains, the effect of its suppression is in the interests of 
Japan. But, as I said, Mr. President, I have no knowledge 
of what it contains except what two gentlemen who have read 
it have told me, and, necessarily, their verbal report of what 
a whole written report contains must be very lacking in de- 
tail and must be in general terms; but the fact remains, 
nevertheless, and that is all I care to call attention to—and I 
prefaced my remarks by saying we were helpless in the mat- 
ter—that the State Department of this country, upon its own 
judgment and the declaration that it does not approve the 
tendency of the report, declines to give it to the Senate, 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 
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Mr. BRANDEGEHE. I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. KNOX. May I remind the Senator from Connecticut 
that the relations which the railroads of Shantung bear to the 
railways of China, both these -that are now constructed and 
those that are in contemplation, and more particularly to north- 
ern China and to the far east of China, the old castern camel 
route, now about to be occupied by railroads, are not matters 
for speculation. It has passed beyond the realm of speculation. 
Dr. Ferguson, as the Senator will recall when I mention it, 
the American adviser of the Chinese Government, testified 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations specifically to that 
effect, that it was the key to the heart of existing and potential 
transportation systems of China. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is true. I do not suppose many 
Senators have read the testimony that was taken by the oan 
mittee on Foreign Relations. A good many of the minority Mem- 
bers of the Senate thought it was all foolishness to have any tes- 
timony at all, stating to the committee that everybody had made 
up his mind about the treaty and there was no use te take any 
testimony or fo get any information. They were ali ready to 
swallow it just as it is and they do not want to know what it is. 
As Mr. Lansing said to Mr. Bullitt, if the country only knew 
what was in it and what it “let them in for,“ it would be repu- 
diated and spewed out of the mouth of the country. But know- 
ing that, the demand is that we should swallow it without know- 
ing what is in it, and anything that would tend to make anybody 
hesitate or want to amend it or vote against it should be kept 
from him. Let not the light shine before men. 

Under this administration, when nothing is to be done in the 
dark or in corners, when diplomacy is to be open, when there is 
to be no more secrecy, such carryings-on as this are simply dis- 
gusting, and the American people would say so if they knew the 
truth. Some deluded people, under the lead of certain news- 
papers who do not know what the treaty means, are urging us to 
stop debating it and abandon any attempt to find out what it 
means. 

I do net believe that constitutional government in a free 
democracy has arrived at that stage of degradation where the 
public men of this country, having sworn a solemn oath to pre- 
serve and defend the Constitution, simply because of fright 
about their political positions or what may happen to them at the 
polls, are going to surrender to this unreasonable demand. I for 
one will not, and I think there are others. 

But, Mr. President, I said that this preceeding is merely a 
part, and a characteristic part, of the conduct of this administra- 
tion in trying to force this treaty through the Senate without 
giving the Senate the necessary light and information that it 
and the country are entitled to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I bave listened with a great 
deal of interest to the remarks of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BRANDEGEE], one of which I do not think should go entirely 
unchallenged. If I understood the Senator, he imputed the with- 
holding of this document to be in the interest of Japan. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not intend to make any such impu- 
tation; far from it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, I have nothing to say. 
the Senator, and I am very glad that I did. 


CONTROL OF FOOD PRODUCTS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the ‘conference 
report on House bill 8624, which is known as the food-control 
and rent bill. There are only two or three important amend- 
ments which have been made by the conferees to the bill, which 
I shall ask the Secretary to read if unanimous consent is given 
for the consideration of the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from North Dakota? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8624) entitled “An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the 
supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917.“ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to say that 
the Senate adopted a conference report on this bill a few days 
ago and there have been only three from the conference 
report as the Senate then adopted it, which enabled the House 
conferees to carry the conference report to the House. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is correct. 


I misunderstood 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not see the relevancy 
of the announcement of the Senator from Georgia that there 
are only three changes in the conference report. One change, 
as we all know, might totally alter the character of the report 
which the Senate heretofore considered. I merely point that 
out to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is true; but the Senator from 
Arkansas will find that the three changes are yery minor ones. 

Mr. ROBINSON. They are unimportant? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, I do not say that they are 
unimportant. I can state to the Senate in a moment what 
they are. 

The original conference report continued the operation of the 
bill for three years, and we have now reduced it to two years. 
The original bill had rather broad language about land, but it 
has been so changed as to cover only buildings and lands ap- 
purtenant thereto. The other change, as I recall, is that where 
anyone desires on a small piece of property with some improve- 
ments on it afterwards to put thereon much larger improve- 
ments for rental purposes, it may be done. 

I mentioned that there were only three changes, and I called 
the attention of the Senate to that fact, thinking that it would 
help in the consideration of the report. I think the three 

are those which I have stated. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The last statement of the Senator from 
Georgia is illuminating. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee making the report whether any authority is 
given to the commission to dictate as to the repairs and im- 
provements that shail be made and as to the character of serv- 
ice furnished in connection with houses and apartments rented 
in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Utah that that 
part of the bill has not been changed from the original text. 

Mr. SMOOT. I received a letter only about 20 minutes ago 
in which it is stated that additional authority to dictate as to 
repairs, improvements, and so forth, has been granted te this 
rent commission. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will allow me, I will state. 
briefly what the changes are. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
S{xrra] has just stated the first change which was made by the 
conference committee, which is found on page 5 of the original 
bill. If the Senator from Utah has the bill before him, he will 
see that in the original bill it was provided that “the term 
‘rental property ° means any land or building or part thereof.” 
The conferees struck out the two words “land or,“ and after 
the word “thereof,” in line 5, inserted the words“ or land ap- 
purtenant thereto.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill which I have in my hand, I will say 
to the Senator, is not the same bill as that from which he is. 


C. 

Mr. GRONN A. The Senator probably has not the last print 
of the bill. If the Senator will get to-day’s Recoxp, he will find 
the report there printed. There was some objection to includ- 
ing vacant land. For that reason the words “lands or” were 
stricken out and the language which I have just read was sub- 
stituted. 

The next change will be found on page 6, line 22, of the bill, 
section 102, where it was provided that the term of each com- 
missioner shall be three years. The word “three” has been 
stricken out and the word “two” inserted; in other words, 
the term of the commissioners is reduced to two years. I 
might say that this law will also expire in two years instead of 
three, as provided by the bill which passed the Senate about a 
week azo. 

‘The next change will be found on page 19 of the bill, in lines 
3 and 4, in section 117. After the word “ file” the words “ upon 
the request of the commission" have been stricken out, so that 
the language now reads: 

The owner of an hotel or apartment shall file with ae commission 
plans and other data in such detail as the commission requires— 

Simply making it mandatory upon the owner to file such plans 
and data. 

Then, in the next sentence the word “ may haus been stricken 
out and the word “shall ” substituted. 

Mr. HARRISON. In what section? 

Mr. GRONNA. That is in the same section, in line 9. On 
page 21, in line 12, section 122, the words to which I referred 
a moment ago relating to the term of three yenrs have been 
stricken out and the word “two” substituted in place of 
“ three,” so that it reads: 


It is also declared that this title shall be considered temporary legis- 
lation, and — it shall terminate on the expiration of two years from 
the date of the passage of this act unless sooner repealed. 


Those are all the changes made. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was any change made touching the serv- 
ices to be rendered by the assessor of the District in connection 
with the proceedings of the commission? 

Mr. GRONNA. None whatever. 

Mr. HARRISON, It was pointed out when the report was 
previously considered by the Senate that it would probably take 
all of his time if the assessor were required to attend all of the 
meetings of the commission, and I thought perhaps the con- 
ferees changed the wording of that provision because of the 
eriticism then made. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that there was no 
objection to that provision on the part of any Member of the 
House, and it was not discussed, so far as I remember. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the bill gives the assessor $1,000 per 
annum extra pay in connection with his services to the commis- 


sion. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. He will receive under this bill $1,000 
extra pay per annum. He is receiving now from the District, 
$3,500, and if this bill is enacted into law he will receive $4,500. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was in hope the conferees would strike that 
provision from the bill. It is a bad precedent and never ought 
to be established by Congress; in fact, I think the assessor of 
the District is receiving now all that the work required of him 
entitles him to receive. 

I wish to ask the Senator another question. Is it true that a 
tenant can make up his mind that he wants certain repairs, 
improvements, or services, reasonable or unreasonable, in the 
house or apartment where he dwells and demand that the land- 
lord make such repairs and improvements, and if he refuses 
immediately appeal to the commission, which is given authority 
to order the improvements or repairs to be made or services to 
be furnished? 7 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have discussed this bill with 
a number of men who are acknowledged to be very good lawyers, 
and they concur with me that there is no such provision in the 
bil. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmxrrH], however, can, of 
course, answer the question of the Senator from Utah better 
than I can. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply asked the question because I have not 
had time this morning to go into the matter, and I have received 
a criticism on that score. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I-have not studied the rent provi- 
sions of the bill with great care; I have only given my attention 
to certain points which were at issue in the conference and 
helped to work them out. I do not think there is anything like 
wet suggested by the Senator from Utah in the bill, but I do not 

W, 


ow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me read from a letter I received a few mo- 
ments ago, before the conference report was laid before the 
Senate, from an attorney interested in this question. He says: 

This legislation would be sufficiently annoying if the acts of the 

roposed rent commission were limited to the fixing of rental values, 
ut when it is clothed with the additional authority to dictate repairs, 
improvement, service 

And so forth, it goes beyond what he considers wise, and he 
contends that such legislation should not be enacted by Con- 
gress. Really, I think if the bill goes that far it goes too far. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let me say to the Senator from Utah that in 
the first place the commission is not only authorized but directed 
to fix a standard form of lease. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is right; and I have no objection to that. 

Mr. GRONNA. The only thing the lessee can do, in case he 
has a complaint and there is a dispute about it, is to make his 
complaint to the commission. 

Mr, SMOOT. But has the commission authority to dictate 
or direct what repairs and improvements shall be made and what 
service shall be accorded? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the bill contemplates that 
when the commission fixes a rate of rental the landlord shall 
not lower the character of service rendered and undertake to 
destroy the effect of the act of the commission by suspending the 
service. The bill does permit an appeal to the commission by 
way of complaint if the seryice becomes unreasonable or im- 
proper. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is as far as it goes. 

Mr. SMOOT. However, the attorney who writes me says 
that the commission has power to dictate as to repairs and im- 
provements. 

Mr. GRONNA. It has not. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a reason, as the Senator from Georgia 
says, why provision should be made as to the service to be fur- 


nished ; the service rendered at the time the party rents ought 
to be maintained ; and I think there ought to be an appeal where 
the service is in any way hampered or decreased ; but the attor- 
ney tells me that they have the power and authority to say as 
to what repairs and what improvements shall be made. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does he call attention to the part of 
the bill which, he says, makes such a provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he does not. It was sent to me in a 


hurry. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I think the Senator has reference to section 106; and I shall be 
glad to read that section, or the Senator ean refer to it himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can read it now, and I will follow 
this and see if it is the same. 

Mr. GRONNA. Section 106 reads as follows: 


urposes of this title it is declared that all (a) rental prop- 
partments and hotels are affected with a public interest, 
rents and oes therefor, all service in connection there- 
with, and all other terms and conditions of the use or occupancy thereof, 
shall fair and reasonable; and any unreasonable or unfair provision 
of a lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of such rental 
property. 9 or hotel with respect to such rents, char. 
ce, terms, or conditions is hereby declared to be contrary 

In every instance, as the Senator from Georgia has stated, the 
words “ fair and reasonable” are used ; and I can not understand 
how any lawyer can put such a construction upon that language. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, this is the only lan- 
guage on that subject: 

If the commission determines that such rents, charges, service, or 
other terms or conditions are unfair or unreasonable, it shall determine 
and fix such fair and reasonable rent or charges therefor, and fair and 
reasonable service, terms, and conditions of use or occupancy. 

That is the language. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as to the rents. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is the only language that has 
been brought to my attention in the bill. As I stated before, I 
did not expect to be a member of the conference committee, and 
I was not in the Senate Chamber when this provision was added; 
uot 2 served and helped them with those points that were in 

spute. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I have not had time to read the bill myself, 
I am not prepared to discuss the situation, and having received 
this letter just a few moments ago I shall not object to the 
adoption of the report; but I want to say right now that if this 
bill grants to this commission authority to dictate at any time 
what improvements shall be made, or what repairs of any sort 
shall be made, I think it is a very dangerous piece of legisla- 
tion, I am going to take the word of the two Senators here 
that such a provision is not found in the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let me say to the Senator that it is not 
found in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will say that if it is in the bill I 
have not had it called to my attention. 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply want to say that I can assure the 
Senator from Utah, and every other Senator here, that no such 
provision as the Senator from Utah has referred to is in the 
bill, and no such construction can be placed upon the language 
used in the bill. 

Mr, PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from North Dakota if the bill relates only to dwellings and 
hotels and apartments? 

Mr. GRONNA. It also relates to hotels, 

Mr. PHELAN. Does it relate to stores and warehouses? 

Mr. GRONNA. I presume it takes in all property. It says, 
“all rental property.” There is no change in the bill at this 
time from the form in which it was passed by the Senate. In 
order to be accurate, I want to say to the Senate that I over- 
looked one amendment on page 13, which I believe every Sena- 
tor here would be glad to agree to. 

Mr. THOMAS. In what section? 

Mr. GRONNA. Section 109, on line 23 of the bill, after the 
word “dependents.” ‘This relates to the provision as to how 
the owner of property can get his own property back if he 
wants it for his own use. ‘That is amplified in this language 
after the word“ dependents ”: 

Or for the purpose of immediate construction of new rental prop- 
erty of a character approved by the commission, 

The Senator will understand that that simply applies to 
eases where a person wants to improve his property, and it 
may be in the possession of some one else, and the person could 
not otherwise get his property to make those improvements. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does that mean that if an owner desired to 
tear down an old building, and erect a new one, he would 
have the authority to do it? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; it does not go as far as that. It simply 
means if he wants to enlarge it. I will say to the Senator that 
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this is in the interest of the property owners, and has been re- 
quested by them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they should not have any more right 
than the party that rents. 

Mr: GRONNA. That has been carefully considered by the 
House and by the conferees, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am advised that this bill has been 
reported by the Agricultural Committee. Few, if any, of the 
Senators have had an opportunity to examine its provisions. I 
have hurriedly read two or three sections of the bill since the 
chairman of the committee asked for the consideration of the 
report, 5 

Let me say in passing thut it is somewhat strange that a bill 
of this character should be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. It would seem under the rules of the Senate that the 
District of Columbia Committee should have considered the meas- 
ure, or that it should have been referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It involves important legal and constitutional questions 
which call for its consideration by the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate. There is no explanation for the unprecedented course 
of having the Committee on Agriculture consider the measure 
containing such unusual and important provisions. The only 
explanation which can be suggested, and it does not explain, is 
that during the war, as a war measure, a food-control law was 
enacted. That measure when introduced in the Senate went to 
the Committee on Agriculture. Now that the war is over and 
the food-contro! bill is repealed, if not in terms, certainly by the 
logic of events, it is proposed to graft upon it a rent provision 
dealing with the District of Columbia. Of course, such a pro- 
cedure is illogical if not preposterous. This measure deals with 
property rights within the District of Columbia. It affects eon- 
tracts, sets up an extra judicial body, and attempts to clothe it 
with more or less judicial authority and power; it interferes 
with the ownership of private persons in their property; it at- 
tempts to deprive persons who may have a controversy of the 
right to have the same heard by a court and issues of fact deter- 
mined by juries. Moreover, it attacks economic principles; it 
interferes with the law of supply and demand, and proposes a 
hateful system of governmental inquisition and control that will, 
I believe, defeat the purpose of the authors of the bill. 

Mr. President, I join in the strictures and eriticisms that have 
so often been made in this Chamber of many of the owners of 
real estate who have leased the same during the past two or 
three years. I have no doubt but what many landlords have 
been oppressive and brutal in their treatment of tenants and 
have exacted rental charges that were exorbitant if not extor- 
tionate, My information is, however, that many of the com- 
plaints made because of extortionate charges do not lie at the 
door of the owners of the properties but should fall upon the 
heads of tenants who sublet the demised premises without the 
consent of their landlords. Cases have been brought to my at- 
tention where tenants have sublet the rooms and buildings which 
they have leased at a fair figure for two, three, and four times 
as much. My attention was called to one instance where a 
tenant who paid $50 per month for an apartment rented it for 
$200 per month. 

Unquestionaby the same propensity to profiteer which was 
exhibited in so many parts of our country during the war found 
expression in the city of Washington. It has seemed to me 
that landlords, tenants who sublet, merchants—indeed, people 
in most of the activities of life within the District—seemed de- 
termined to gouge and rob and exploit to the limit while the war 
was on, and that the same devouring appetite abides with many 
of them now that the war is ended. There is a disposition, 
apparently well nigh universal in our land, to make illegiti- 
mate profit. This is not confined to any one class or any one 
line of business. Everybody charges all that the traffic will 
bear. Indeed, many are pressing the limit and are bringing 
disaster to our social and economic system. It is unfortunate 
that the cupidity of the people lead so many into devious paths 
and to oppressive and indefensible conduct. Landlords in the 
District of Columbia, I fancy, are no worse than those to be 
found in other parts of our country. I have read numerous 
accounts of the alleged extortionate demands of landlords in 
many cities of the United States. Only recently I read in a 
number of New York papers accounts of evictions there of 
helpless tenants. Many of them, though the rents were greatly 
increased, would have been willing to pay the demands, heavy 
and severe as they were in many instances, but their pleas for 
an extension of their leases, or for an opportunity to again 
lease the premises, were denied. It appears that the demands 
for houses, for apartments, and places of abode are so numerous 
that it has been impossible to supply them. I am told that there 
are thousands of persons unable to obtain suitable residences 
or apartments within the city of New York, and also in other 


large industrial cities of the United States. Of course, these 
great demands lead to an increase in the rent charges: 

For a number of years we have witnessed a growing tendency 
upon the part of the people living in rural Communities and upon 
the farms to move to the large centers of population. Millions 
of people have left the farms and the country and the small 
towns and cities and established themselves in the large cities 
of our land. Such a condition is not only to be regretted, but it 
occasions alarm upon the part of those who give attention to 
social problems and are interested in the welfare of the people 
of our country. It is unfortunate that there sliould be such n 
migration to the industrial centers. It has been written by 
publicists and asserted by historians, statesmen, and political 
writers that the decay of nations begins when the farms ant 
fields and the rural sections are abandoned and the great centers 
of population draw the people within their borders. j 

There should be a nation-wide eampaign inaugurated to net 
only keep people who are now living within the country upon 
their farms and in the towns and villages, but to induce the de- 
centralization of population and the return to the country of 
millions who have taken up their residence within the cities. I 
may say in passing that it is unfortunate for the country that so 
many of the manufacturing plants that have been erected were 
built either within the large cities or in close proximity to the 
same. I know the many arguments advanced in support of this 
course, and there is no doubt but what many of them are incon- 
trovertible; but I believe that a movement should be made to 
induce business men and corporations to erect their plants in 
rural sections. The railroads of our country are so constructed 
as to permit this plan, and I am sure that if this plan were 
adopted, though it would result in many disadvantages to the 
owners of the plants, it would bring compensations and benefits 
that in the end would prove highly advantageous. 

Mr, President, it is well known that by reason of the war there 
has been a complete eessation of building during the past two 
or three years. Four or five millions of men were taken from 
gainful pursuits, from the field, and farm, and shop, and mill, 
and mine, and placed in the ranks of the Army and the Navy. 
Millions of others were drawn from their usual avocations and 
placed in plants devoted to producing the munitions of war and 
the numerous articles which the war required. The thousands 
and tens of thousands of individuals who had been engaged in 
building operations were thus taken from their usual employ- 
ment. Senators will also remember that every possible effort 
was made by the Government to restrict work in those fields of 
employment and industry that did not contribute directly to the 
winning of the war. The Government denied many corporations 
the right to sell bonds and securities for the purpose of obtaining 
funds to erect plants and buildings and to conduct their business 
operations. School districts were refused permission to issue 
and sell securities for the purpose of erecting schoolhouses, and 
the érection of public buildings was discouraged and the con- 
struction of buildings for private purposes was practically pro~ 
hibited, if not by law, certainly by the pressure of the Govern- 
ment and the prevailing inexorable conditions. It will readily 
be perceived that the suspension of building operations for n 
number of years would result in a scarcity of buildings for 
housing purposes. The population of the United States is in- 
creasing very rapidly. Perhaps during the past three years the 
increase has been several millions. To provide homes far the 
increased population calls for the erection of thousands ef homes 
and apartment houses. 

The war also brought to certain cities and certain industrial 
centers thousands and hundreds of thousands of people. I am 
advised that in some parts of the United States, particularly 
those sections from which heavy drains of soldiers and em- 
ployees for war activities were made during the war, real 
estate is less valuable now than before the war. Buildings are 
cheap and many houses are vacant; but, of course, in the large 
cities, particularly those which have been the scenes of war 
activities, the increase in population has been enormous and 
the housing facilities have been, and still are, wholly inade- 
quate. 

As I have stated, there is no question but what conditions in 
Washington are very unsatisfactory. Many thousands of per- 
sons were brought to Washington by reason of the war. This 
city seemed to be not only the center of the United States but, 
indeed, the pivotal point of the world during the last year and 
a half or two years of the war. The aetivities of the Govern- 
ment called for thousands and tens of thousands of additional 
employees. So many individuals coming here for various rer- 
sons and purposes, it was bound to result in congestion and 
inconvenience and privation upon the part of large numbers. 
And, as stated, the practical prohibition of building dyring the 
war added to the seriousness of the situation. Everyone sympa- 
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thizes with those who have suffered inconveniences and priva- 
tions, and the unfortunate condition existing is to be deplored. 
But the important question is, How best can the situation be 
remedied? It is manifest that what is needed more than any- 
thing else in this city is an increase in the number of houses 
and apartments for the accommodation of the people who seek 
homes in Washington. If rents are too high, and all concede 
that they are, there is no question but what there will be a 
reduction if additional residences are erected. 

Scarcity always produces an increase in prices. A shortage 
of crops is invariably attended with a rise in crop prices. If 
the farmers know that the wheat crop of the coming year will 
be short, they plant more wheat and thus increase production. 
The increased production results in a fall in wheat prices. 
During the war every effort was made to stimulate production, 
particularly in food products. It was realized that any attempt 
to impose restrictions and limitations upon the agriculturists 
and the stock growers would curtail production. It was felt 
by many that it was necessary to fix a minimum price for wheat 
in order to increase production. 

If the Government had attempted to regulate the prices of 
wheat and fix commissions and restrain and restrict the plant- 
ing and the selling and had surrounded the production of wheat 
with all sorts of rules and regulations, the farmers would have 
failed to plant, and want and privation would have come not 
only to the people of our own country, but to the people of 
Europe. There were some foolish people who wanted during the 
war to put the strong hand of the Government upon all business, 
They seemed to entertain the view that by regulation and goy- 
ernmental supervision, by the creation of boards and commis- 
sions and governmental agencies to control and direct and 
regulate business, production would be increased. The unsound- 
ness of this position is revealed by a moment's reflection, and 
history is replete with the ignoble and inglorious failures which 
have attended the enforcement of such a policy. 

I repeat that what is needed in the District of Columbia is 
the erection of more builaings. More buildings for rent and 
more buildings for sale. There is capital in the United States 
for investment in legitimate enterprises. Wherever there is a 
field that promises a suitable reward there will be found an in- 
vestor ready for the undertaking. Where there are so many 
promising fields for investment as exist to-day, those who have 
funds for investment purposes will select those avenues which 
promise the safest and surest returns. Men who have trust 
funds to handle will not invest them where they are sure to 
encounter embarrassments and annoyances, impediments and 
threatening and assured dangers. It must not be forgotten that 
much of the money for investment comes from the people. There 
are hundreds of thousands and, indeed, millions who have small 
savings deposited in banks and trust companies and insurance 
companies. The trustees and directors of these corporations are 
charged with the responsibility of making safe and sound in- 
vestments, The fiduciary relations existing demand the utmost 
care and caution upon their part in handling the moneys of other 
persons. And individuals whose fortunes are so great as to 
enable them to invest large sums, prompted by a spirit of pru- 
dence and proper caution, will seek those fields for investment 
that will give them a fair return and assure them a reasonable 
degree of safety. 

Corporations or individuals who may be ready to invest money 
in building operations within the city, before so doing will. ex- 
nmine the laws and regulations governing the District. They 
will inquire as to the taxes laid upon property, and generally 
familiarize themselves with all conditions that would affect 
directly or indirectly any investment made. If laws are enacted 
that hamper and restrict and subject the owners of buildings to 
annoyances, limitations, and oppressive control it is manifest 
that prospective investors will place their funds in industrial 
stocks or in some other field of enterprise. Senators will also 
keep in mind the fact that in many parts of our country. the re- 
turns upon real estate have not been fair or satisfactory. In 
many cities, those which have witnessed a steady and constant 
growth, real estate investments have proven of the highest value, 
but in many parts of our country prices of real estate have been 
uncertain and fluctuating, and the returns upon the investments 
have proven very disappointing. I know of individuals who 
have sold houses which they have erected for rent at figures far 
below the cost price, and I know that in many sections large 
property owners have received no returns for years, though their 
buildings were rented the greater part of the time. The heavy 
expenses of municipalities which are constantly increasing have 
materially affected the rental values of real estate. I was read- 
ing a few days ago that many of the choicest real estate holdings 
in the city of New York were being sold by the owners because 
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of the high taxes which they were compelled to pay and the very 
small returns which the properties yielded. 

This bill is somewhat along the lines of a number of measures 
the enactment of which was sought during the war, and as war 
measures. I am afraid that too many people have drifted into 
the habit of seeking legislation whenever evil, real or fancied, 
is found to exist among the people. There are also some people 
so foolish as to believe that whenever. the Government lays its 
hand upon an enterprise or a business or a pursuit that prosper- 
ity and benefit and advantage immediately ensue. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President——  -- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENB. This bill, as it has been perfected by the 
conferees, provides for a reasonable return on the property re- 
ferred to. Of course, if there are men who are not content with 
a reasonable return, necessarily, perhaps, they will be deterred 
in their speculative operations. But that is not the immediate 
question. The immediate question is this: Shall we allow these 
tenants to be put out of their homes or pay a double rental? 
That is the immediate proposition that is before the Senate. 
What shall we do to avoid that? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I know that during the past two 
years the Senator from Ohio Mr. POMERENE] has very earnestly, 
and, I think, conscientiously and patriotically, given considera- 
tion to this question, and I have no doubt that in his judgment 
this is a measure that will tend to relieve the situation here, and 
in the end produce beneficent results. But I think he is mis- 
taken. I do not agree with his premises nor do I agree with 
his conclusions. 

I do not concede that any considerable number of tenants will 
be compelled to pay double rental, nor do I believe that there 
will be any general eviction of tenants. It has been charged, 
and I think there is some truth in the charge, that there are 
some tenants who obtained leases some time ago who have re- 
fused to pay an additional rent, though conditions warranted 
an increase. There is no question but what conditions justify 
higher rentals in. Washington than what were demanded and 
paid three or four years ago. I do not think that tenants will 
be treated any cifferently here than they will be treated by 
landlords elsewhere. But concede that there will be some cases 
of injustice and.that some landlords will take advantage of the 
necessities of their tenants and exact exorbitant rents, does 
this bill provide that form of relief that in the end will prove 
beneficial to the entire people? It is easy, when we come to 
legislate, to call attention to some concrete ease of injustice as an 
excuse or pretext to warrant drastic, imprudent, and dangerous 
legislation. I think an examination of many of the unwise 
statutes which have been passed by legislative bodies will reveal 
that they were enacted because of the resentment experienced 
by. the legislators at the recital of some great act of injustice. 
But it is dangerous to legislate for general purposes and for all 
classes and for long periods of time having in view some local 
grievance or evil and some specific or concrete case where a great 
injustice has been done. 

There is an evil here. How can it best be cured? It is ad- 
mitted that the evil would be abated if we had more houses 
within the District. That would be not a palliative only but a 
permanent cure for the evil. The Senator from Ohio has stated 
that one of the questions is whether the landlords are willing 
to be satisfied with a fair return upon the money invested. On 
its face the statement of the Senator seems to justify this legis- 
lation. Everyone should be satisfied if he can receive a legiti- 
mate and fair profit upon an investment which he makes. But 
what is a legitimate and a fair profit? Men will differ, and 
vitally differ, upon this question. A man invests in an uncer- 
tain oil property or a mining claim where he takes great chances. 
No one would say that a return of 5 or 6 per cent upon the 
money invested was fair.. I think it can truthfully be said that 
for every mine discovered nine hundred and ninety-nine efforts’ 
fail. Indeed, it has been said for every dollar taken from the 
mines of the United States two dollars have been expended. 
Hundreds and thousands of men have given their lives and their 
fortunes in attempts to obtain a producing and profitable mine 
and their efforts have been in vain. : 

Some cities are so situated and their resources are of such a 
nature as to insure the constant growth and certainty of occu- 
pancy of all buildings erected. A reasonable return on an invest- ' 
ment in a city of that character necessarily would be less than’ 
the return yielded upon real estate in a city which suffered 
many vicissitudes, and whose geographical and industrial en- 
vironment was such as to prophesy uncertainty as to its future 
growth and development. Not by way of a complete analogy, 
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but rather by way of illustration, let me direct attention to the 
railroads and the relation of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to the same. The presumption is that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission fixes rates that are fair and reasonable, but 
we know that many of the railroads in the United States have 
gone into the hands of receivers, and that so uncertain have 
been railroad investments and securities that for a number of 
years it has been impossible to secure any private capital for 
railroad improvements or the construction of new lines of rail- 
road. Men will hesitate to invest money in enterprises under 
the control of boards and bureaus and governmental agencies 
and officials; and the bureaucratie flunkies and functionaries 
who are found in most forms of government—municipal, State, 
or national. The controlling hand of the Government does not 
encourage development and progress upon the part of investors, 
but it is repressive, deadening, and destructive. It kills initia- 
tive, hampers enterprise, and prevents development. In many in- 
vestments there is more or less of a risk and gamble, and there 
must be a promise of adequate returns to compensate for the 
risks that are to be incurred. Moreover, persons who are satis- 
fied with n reasonable return and want no more than a reason- 
able return upon their investments, will hesitate to expend their 
capital if they were to be subject to the inquisitorial examination 
and control and supervision of Government functionaries. 

As I have stated, there are so many other avenues for invest- 
ment which promise a fair return thereon that individuals will 
hesitate to devote their savings to enterprises which call for 
governmental supervision and control. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. i 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator assumes by his argu- 
ment that the trouble lies in the fact that we have not enough 
buildings to take care of the many clerks whom we have in the 
Government departments to-day. 

Mr. KING. That is the principal reason for this bill, as I 
understand the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And therefore we should encourage build- 
ing. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

-Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator agree with me that 
we have twice as many clerks in the departments as we ought 
to have, and could we not remedy the situation by discharging 
about half of them? Then there would be plenty of room, and 
then the rents would necessarily come down. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with the statement made 
by the Senator. I have repeatedly stated upon the floor of the 
Senate that the army of employees in the Federal service here 
and elsewhere is entirely too great. Yesterday in the course of 
some remarks which I delivered I stated in substance that Con- 
gress had failed to do its duty in making such large appropria- 
tions for the compensation of needless employees and in re- 
sponding to the demands made by executive departments to 
appropriate tens of millions of dollars to cover deficits created 
by such departments. Without desiring to be critical, I submit 
that if the Appropriations Committee—and I think the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] is a member of 
that committee—would serve notice upon the departments and 
governmental agencies that they must discharge thousands of 
unnecessary employees now found in the Government they would 
be performing a public service and doing much toward ameliorat- 
ing the condition which it is claimed this bill is calculated to do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President ie 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does it not occur to the Senator that 
we probably have buildings enough to house all the employees 
we ought to have, but while they are here we ought to see that 
they are not gouged in the charges? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I have stated, I have no doubt 
but what employees of the Government, as well as many others 
who are residing temporarily in the District, are overcharged by 
those from whom they are renting, but it is a question not free 
from complications when attempts are made to relieve the lessees 
from charges, which the Senator claims, subjects them to the 
process of being “gouged.” I have been endeavoring to show 
that this legislation does not strike at the root of the evil and 
that it is not calculated to remedy the situation. If rents were 
immediately reduced it would not cure the evil if the population 
of the District maintains the same level or its numbers are in- 
creased. It is not temporary relief that is wanted, but permanent 
relief. Permanent relief is only obtainable by providing suffi- 
cient buildings to meet the requirements of the people. The law 
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of supply and demand operates in the real estate field as well 
as in other departments of human endeavor. If rents are matn- 
tained at an inordinately high standard, additional buildings will 
be erected to meet the demands of the people. If legisiation is 
enacted which deters the investment of capital, then the perma- 
ment relief which alone the construction of buildings can effectu- 
ate will not be obtained. I repeat, the rental charges are deter- 
mined by the law of supply and demand. 

Of course, if there was any combination upon the part of the 
owners of buildings to maintain high rentals, or if there were 
any form of monopoly suggested, I would be in favor of the 
most drastic legislation to punish those participating in the com- 
bination or who were guilty of taking part in the monopolistic 
scheme. But it has not been suggested that there is a monopoly 
or a combination, or that any criminal statute is necessary to 
deal with the existing situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But realizing that we are going to 
cut largely this force and send home quite a large part of the 
present force 

Mr. KING. We will not do that; we have not the courage to 
do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Asa result of the efforts of the Sen- 
ator from Utah and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
GRonNA] property holders would hesitate to erect new buildings. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in my opinion we will not send 
home any considerable number of the employees of the Govern- 
ment who are here in Washington. No matter how many in- 
creases are made in the number of employees because of some 
exigency, we do not decrease the number when the exigency has 
passed. It is one of the unpalatable facts that we must admit 
that Congress does not have the courage to enforce economy in 
the administration of the affairs of the Government. The de- 
mands of executive departments for more bureaus, executive 
agencies, and employees, no matter how resolutely Congress 
may set their faces against them, finally are acceded to. The 
tens of thousands of employees now in Washington, instead of 
being diminished, will probably be added to. I regret to admit 
this, but I see no reason to anticipate any different result. 

But if it be true, as the Senator has suggested, that a large 
number of the employees will be separated from the service and 
returned to their homes, the problem will then be partially 
solved. If 50,000 of the employees of the Government should 
leave Washington, unquestionably there would be vacant houses 
and apartments, and rents would immediately fall. 

But as I have stated, Mr. President, capital seeks an outlet. 
Those who have savings intrusted to their hands for investment 
are always seeking opportunities to invest such savings in 
order that the owners may derive suitable returns. If there is u 
continued demand for buildings for residence purposes in Wash- 
ington investors will erect the needed buildings. Notwithstand- 
ing the high prices of building material and labor, hundreds, if 
not thousands, of houses are being erected in Brooklyn and in 
New York and in many other industrial centers of the United 
States. Buildings are being erected in Washington and efforts 
are being made by those who have funds for investment to meet 
the demands of the people for homes and apartments within 
which to live. What is needed in the District is encouragement 


‘to investors. There should be rigid economy in the administra- 


tion of the affairs of the District. The taxes should be reduced 
to the minimum, and owners of property should understand that 
their property and their investments will be reasonably safe and 
secure. It is not necessary to grant bonuses or hold out induce- 
ments of an unnatural character in order to secure develop- 
ment and obtain money for homes. 

When there was a demand for railroads and they paid a suit- 
able return capital was always available, There is ample money 
to develop coal mines, build smelters, construct factories, pur- 
chase farms, and build such industrial plants as are essential to 
supply the wants of the people. But if repressive, inquisitorial, 
and archaic legislation is enacted, investments cease, the con- 
struction of factories and plants and smelters and railroads 
terminates, and’ stagnation and hard times ensue. I do not 
mean to contend that legislation may not be required in many 
instances to curb combinations of capital and unjust and im- 
proper activities upon the part of investors. I am only urging 
that the rules of common sense and the policies which experi- 
ence demonstrate to be wise shall be adhered to. 

I know that the purposes of the authors of this bill and the 
committee reporting it are entirely praiseworthy. They perceive 
an evil and desire its correction. They are advised that em- 
ployees of the Government and others who come here for legitl- 
mate purposes have been robbed and are being robbed now by 
the rapacity of landlords. It is a fact of which we all have 
knowledge that some of the hotels in this city are charging ex- 
tortionate prices, not only for rooms but for meals which they 
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serve: That is not only the ease in Washington but in many 
places throughout the United States. Rapacious, extortionate 
landlords exist here, and they are found in many places in the 
United States; but can the evil be corrected by a policy of gov- 
ernmental control of landlords. and the owners of real estate? 

In my opinion, this measure, as I have stated, may prove to be 
a palliative, but not a cure. 

I would be tempted to vote for this bill notwithstanding some 
serious objections from a legal and constitutional standpoint if 
I believed that it would cure the situation and afford more or 
less of permanent relief to the oppressed tenants and lessees 
found within the city. 

There is no question but what this measure interferes with 
the right of contract and limits the right of owners to control 
their own property. 

Mr. President, I hastily, as I said, examined one or two of 
the provisions of the bill. Let me call attention to one provi- 
sion. Section 106, to which the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna] referred, provides that— 


For the purposes of this title it is declared that all (a) rental property 
and (b) a ents and ħotels are affected with a public interest, and 
that rents and charges therefor, all service in connection therewith, 
and all other terms and conditions of the use or occupancy 
be fair and reasonable; and any unreasonable or unfair provision of u 


What does that mean? It means that every contract made 
between the landlord and the tenant, its conditions, its terms, 
will be subject to revision by the commission created by the 
bill. If an individual now desired to construct a building for 
rental purposes within the District, will it be claimed that a 
provision of this character would not act as a deterrent? He 
would know that every line of his contract might be the sub- 
ject of review by this commission. He wouid know that he 
might be haled before the commission at any time to defend 
the contract and its terms and conditions. Obviously a man 
who was seeking an investment, knowing the peculiarities of 
human nature, would be very reluctant to spend his money 
when he might be subjected to harassment and annoyance and 
lawsuits—because a hearing before the commission is in the 
form of a lawsuit—to the extent that is permitted and is pos- 
sible under this bill. 

Then: 

The commission u its own Initiative may, or upon complaint shall, 
determine whether the rent, cha „ or other terms or condi- 
tions of a lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of any such 
rental property, hotel, or apartment are fair and reasonable. 

Upon their own initiative the eommission may subject to 
review every contract that is entered into. 

I am afraid that there will be great reluctance upon the part 
of investors to erect buildings for rental purposes if the ques- 


mental agency. The experiences of those who deal with execu- 
tive boards, departments, and agencies is not very satisfactory. 
The red tape, the heart-breaking delays, the tyrannous and op- 
pressive methods, the supercilious attitude of governmental 
functionaries—these and many other considerations will act as 
powerful impediments to extensive and greatly to be desired 
real estate investments, 

Section 113 provides that in a proceeding before the commis- 
sion it may determine “ whether a person has been exposed, di- 
reetly or indirectly, to any unsafe or insanitary condition or 
whether the contract imposed upon the tenant any burden, 
loss, or unusual inconvenience in connection with his use or 
occupation of such rental property, hotel, or apartment.” Then 
the commission shall have the power “to determine the sum 
which in its judgment will fairly and reasonably compensate 
or reimburse the tenant therefor.” 

By this provision we set up a court and give it the powers of 
a jury to determine questions of damage and sharply contro- 
verted questions of fact. We are creating an extrajudicial body 
by this provision, and if some individual claims that he has 
been inconvenienced or injured by his landlord he may file a 
claim for damages before the commission, and the commission 
may sit as a jury, assess the damages, and presumably award 
judgment against the landlord. Where is the right of trial 
by jury that is guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States? It would appear that not only are the powers of courts 
of equity conferred upon this commission, but also that they 
are given all the powers of common-law courts, as well as the 
power to try disputed questions of fact, as jurors under our 
form of government are permitted to do. 

Hastily glancing at the bill, I find that section 117 provides 
that the commission shall standard forms of lenses 
and other contracts” and “shali require their use by the owner 
of any property which is leased.” I submit that this is a most 


remarkable provision. The most autocratic government does not 
deny the right of individuals to make contracts, and it permits 
contracting parties to prescribe the terms of their contracts. 
But it appears that that right is denied to the owners of real 
estate within the District of Columbia. They are not permitted 
to enter into contracts with individuals respecting their own 

property, but must employ “ standard forms of leases and other 
contracts,“ prescribed by the commission. It is a most remark- 
able suggestion that the right of contract is denied, and that the 
Government, through an agency created by it, will write the: con- 
tracts between individuals, 

It would seem we have not emerged. in the Distriet of Colum- 
bia from a status to the level of contract. Such a provision is to 
me most repugnant, and I am sure will be distasteful to those 
who have partaken of the spirit of our institutions. The idea 
ef a Government standardizing contracts and standardizing the 
relations between individuals is to me an absurd and, indeed, a 
monstrous proposition. 

It is easy to declare that private property is affected with a 
“public interest,” but such a legislative declaration, if applied 
to many forms of property, would prove almost confiscatory. 

Senators criticize those who urge the Government to seize 
the railroads, deprive the owners of the same, and turn them 
over to employees of the railroads for the purpose of operation. 
We say that it is economically unsound and politically unwise, 
if not immoral, to nationalize coal mines and other forms of 
property, or to subject such property to governmental control. 
We have insisted that the growth of this Republic and the 
prosperity of the people have resulted from the application of 
the principles of certain sehools of political economy which 
recognized the right of individuals. to acquire, hold, own, and 
control property. A proper individualism is essential to the 
preservation of our Government and the principles of liberty 
which it represents. Destroy the right of contract, the right of 
ewnership in property, the right of individuals to control and 
manage and operate their property, and the glory of this Nation 
will depart. Communism is a deadly and dangerous creed. 
The socialism of Karl Marx, which finds expression in the 
Bolshevism of Russia, is destructive of liberty and morais and 
religion. It develops a brutal, calloused, materialistic people, 
and if persisted in will culminate in the destruction of those 
uplifting social forces and moral and religious principles and 
precepts which are essential to the progress and development of 
the human race and to the triumph of a splendid civilization. ` 

This legislation will encourage demands for State socialism. 
It will be regarded as a precedent to invite attacks in municipali- 
ties and States upon the right of property and the right to 
control property and to contract with respect to the same. It 
may be regarded by socialists as a stepping stone to the control 


and ownership by the Government of houses for the use of the 
tion of fixing the rent to be charged is to be left to a govern- | peo: 


ple. 
I can not but believe that the proponents of this measure are 
making a mistake. They are permitting, in my view, a present 


evil to obscure their vision and bias their judgment, as a result 
‘of which they are proposing a measure the principle of whieh 
is condemned by experience, refuted by the principles of politi- 


eal economy, and denied by the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Those supporting this legislation 
proceed upon the assumption that the Government can enter 
into the fields of private endeavor and deal with enterprises and 


business undertakings and business pursuits that are exclusively 


within the province of individual effort. 

But, as I have stated, and I again repeat, the measure will 
prove abortive and will fail to realize the expectations of its 
defenders. 

As stated, I have only glanced at one or two sections of the 
bill, but I am sure a critical examination of it will reveal pro- 
visions equally as objectionable as those to which I have alluded, 
This legislation, in my opinion, is not only crude, but it is an 
anachronism. It seeks to lay the heavy and clammy hand of 
bureaucracy upon the people of the District. It does not en- 
courage but will discourage investment. I am afraid that it, 
will lead to further demands for governmental interference 
with the rights of individuals with respect to the control and 
development of their own interests and their own property. 

We should stand not for socialism but for Americanism. The 
American people are not communistic or socialistic. They are 
opposed to Bolshevism. They believe in individual initiative, 
in self-development, in the right of contract. They have confi- 
dence in themselves and in their power to meet the problems 
of the day and to advance high the standard of freedom and 
civilization. This is no time to indulge in iconoclastic exper!- 
ments or to tamper with the foundations of republican institu- 
tions. Let us rather encourage enterprise, remove impediments 
and restrictions in the way of individual development and prog- 
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ress, and give to every man under the flag a free and equal 
opportunity to work out his political and industrial salvation. 
If free opportunity is denied by combinations, by monopolies, 
or capitalistic combinations, the law should be rigorously ap- 
plied and punishment speedily administered. But this Republic 
is dedicated to freedom—freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
freedom of religious views, freedom to engage in callings and 
pursuits which accord with individual preference. In this hour 
it is important that the landmarks erected by the fathers should 
not be forgotten, and the principles underlying this Republic 
should not be effaced from the hearts of the people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the confer- 
ence report be agreed to? 

The report was agreed to. 


INCREASED PAY OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to eall up House joint resolution 151. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 151) to provide additional compensation for employees of 
the Postal Service and making an appropriation therefor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] 
to the amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not care to delay the 
passage of the joint resolution. It has already been delayed 
too long. I think there is much merit in the proposition of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], but, as I said before, 
the committee have tried to consider the whole question upon 
the lowest basis that seemed to be consistent with the good of 
the service at this time. However, for the purpose of getting 
the joint resolution into conference, I shall not ask for any 
record vote on the amendment, but will allow it to be sub- 
mitted to the action of the Senate, in order that it may be 
disposed of immediately. 

Mr, GERRY. Mr. President, I hope the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] will be agreed to, 
as I know that the fourth-class postmasters are generally 
woefully underpaid. ‘There are other branches of the Post 
Office Department in which the postal employees are under- 
paid, and I am therefore in favor of the entire joint resolution. 
It is not for the good of the public service nor in the interest 
of sound economy that a great number of our faithful public 
servants, after long years of service, should not receive proper 
compensation, and many of the most competent be thus forced 
to seek other employment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I feel as though I ought to 
state that the fourth-class postmasters, under the provisions of 
last year, received 81.200.000 as a gratuity. The amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi increases the amount, over and 
above the $1,200,000 additional which is proposed, by something 
over $700.000. 

As I said the other day, I have not any doubt that many 
fourth-class postmasters are underpaid, though some of them 
are not underpaid. However, a commission has been appointed 
for the purpose of determining and classifying these salaries, 
and the committee believes it has provided a sufficient amount to 
continue these offices for the remainder of this year and until 
the report of the commission is presented. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Passing from that a moment, would 
it interrupt the Senator if I asked him what pay has been fixed 
for messengers around the post offices? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certain messengers who are receiving a 
salary of $1,000 or more we have increased the same as we have 
the clerks, but in other cases where they are receiving but $840 
and are not ip the classified service and are not to be promoted, 
we make their salaries $1,000 instead of $840. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I really feel that their increase is, 
perhaps, more than it ought to be compared to the employees 
occupying more responsible positions. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The class of which I am speaking are only 
increased $160; that is, their salary is raised from $840 to 
$1,000, and I think $1,000 is as little as we should pay them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The work of a messenger, however, 
is not of the same class as the work of the other employees. 

ae: TOWNSEND. And we have not put them in the same 
class. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. The chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads stated in the opening discussion of this question 
that the theory of the joint resolution was to allow a greater 
percentage of increase to the employees of the Postal Service 
who receive the smaller salaries than to.those who receive the 


larger salaries, If the provisions of the joint resolution are 
worked out on that theory, this amendment should be adopted. 
There are employees getting $1,000 a year or $1,200 a year who 
are receiving 15 per cent and jn some instances more than 20 
per eent increase. It does seem to me, therefore, that it is all 
wrong, inasmuch as other employees are receiving a larger 
increase, that fourth-class postmasters who are receiving only 
from $200 to $999 a year should be allowed but a 10 per eent 
increase. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
is he has modified his amendment so as to allow a postmaster 
receiving less than $500 a 20 per cent increase? 

Mr. HARRISON. No. I will say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that I feel that in conference this matter can be 
worked out on such a basis that the fourth-class postmaster 
who receives less than $500 may be allowed an increase of 15 
per cent or 20 per cent, as the case may be, and those who 
receive more than that be allowed probably a little less, and so 
forth. My amendment, however, increases the 10 per cent to 
fourth-class postmasters to 15 per cent, which is very small, 
indeed. In addition to that, my amendment provides: 

And in all cases where the post office is kept in a room or building 
in which no other business is conducted they shall be allowed a rea- 


sonable sum, to be determined by the Postmaster General and not to 
exceed $50 per quarter, to cover the cost of rent, fuel, and light. 


That would not allow any rental charge to the postmasters 
who, in order to attract custemers for their business, use a 
little side room in their places of business for post-office pur- 
poses; but where there is a separate building maintained for 
the purpose of carrying on the post office, and where neces- 
sarily fuel and light must be furnished at times, it is left in 
the discretion of the Postmaster General to pay such post- 
masters for that service not in excess of $50 a quarter. 

Mr. GRONNA. Would that apply to postmasters receiving 
up to $1,000 a year? 

Mr. HARRISON. That would apply to those receiving up 
to $999 a year. I think it would apply to all fourth-class post- 
masters. I hope the amendment will prevail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask for a division. 

A Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the years and nays, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Ps]. 

I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I inquire 
if the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have a general pair with the junior 


I am paired with 
If permitted to vote, 


Senator from Ohio, and therefore withhold my vote. If he 
were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KING (after having voted in the negative). I have a 


general pair for the day with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hate]. I understand, however, if he were present he would 
vote nay,” so I will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I inquire whether the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. BALL] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sarr] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ELKINS. I have a pair with the Senator from Arkansas 
[ Mr. Romxsox], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire if the Senator from New Nexico [Mr. Fart] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] to the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CuLserson] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I find that I can transfer my pair with 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] to the Senator 
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from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock]. I make that transfer and 


s * 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Samir], who is necessarily absent. 
I do not know how he would vote on this question, and, for 
that reason, withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is 
necessarily absent on account of illness in his family. I am 
paired with that Senator during his absence, but I transfer the 
pair to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] and allow 
my vote to stand. ; 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the negative). I have 
n general pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN]. I inquire if he has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WARREN. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. France] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. DIAL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Purrrs] to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
reap] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epan] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FrerNarp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey {Mr. FBRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoN] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] ; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Sterrine] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]; f 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcotr}; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MCLEAN] with the Senn- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]. ; 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Saru] and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] 
are detained by illness in their families. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Walsh] are detained in attendance on a meeting 
of the Committee on Education and Labor. The Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smaons], and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. OwENn] are detained from the Senate on public business. 

Mr. GAY. The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostn- 
son], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overacan], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
Hirrcucock], and the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Kirpy] are detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 23, as follows: 


YBAS—2S. : 
Ashurst Gronna Norris Shields 
Chamberlain Harris Nugent Smith, Ga, 
Dial Harrison Page 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Sutherland 
z e , — Perwaod 
Ge 0 e nderw 
Gore cNa Sherman Illiams 
NAYS—23. 
Beckham Henderson McCumber Pomerene 
Borah Jones, Wash. Moses 
Brandegee Keyes Nelson Townsend 
der King New Walsh, Mont. 
Capper 128 Penrose Warren 
Curtis McCormick Poindexter 
NOT VOTING—45. 
1 Hale Martin Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Harding Myers 
Colt Hitchcock Newberry Sterling 
Culberson Johnson, Calif. n 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Owen omas 
Dillingham logg Phipps Wadsworth 
Edge yon Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins R ‘atson 
Fall Knox Robinson Walcott 
Fernald Lenroot Simmons 
France McKellar Smith, Ariz. 
Frelinghuysen MeLean Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Hanntsox's amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. ` 

Te VIOE PRESIDENT. Are there any further amend- 
ments 
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Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which- 


I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 15, it is proposed to strike 
3 and insert “$240,” so that, if «mended, it will 
read: 

Who receive com ion at the nnum of * * + 5 
$1,400, $1,500, or #1600, to be increased $240. 1 exis 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this amendment will increase 
by $90 the amount to be paid the postal employees who are 
receiving $1,300, $1,400, $1,500, and $1,600. The committee rec- 
ommends an increase of $150 for men in these grades, and my 
amendment gives them $240. If this amendment is adopted, I 
shall offer the same amendment on line 18, which will increase 
the men getting $1,100 and $1,200 by $240 rather than $200. 

I offer this amendment because I am convinced that the sum 
recommended by the committee is not sufficient. In New York 
City there are vast numbers of men leaving the service. In 
fact, we find it impossible to get men to apply for these places, 
I have in my hand a telegram from the local secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission in New York. In it he states that 
at the November examination, in 1918, 2,881 men applied 
to enter the examination for letter earrler. At the examina- 
tion in September of this year but 21 applied. This indicates 
very clearly that private employment offers better opportunities. 

Mr. President, the other day when I was in New York a letter 
carrier came to see me. He was receiving $1,500 per annum, 
which is the average rate received by the great majority of the 
clerks and carriers in the Postal Service. This man told me 
that he had been living in a little house where he paid $30 a 
month rent. The house had been sold, and he was compelled 
to move. He had searched the city over, and the very best he 
could do for a home in which his wife, four children, and 
himself could live was $55 a month. That left him $840 a year 
to feed and clothe a family of six. So it seems to me that, 
with this condition of affairs existing in our cities—and, of 
course, most of the men of the rates of salary for which I have 
proposed an increase reside in the cities—we have got to doa 
little better than the committee has recommended. 

Mr. President, much was said yesterday by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr, Kınc] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] 
about the wave of profiteering now sweeping the country. I 
know that many men in every walk of life are guilty of this 
practice, but who can assert that the men employed in the 
Postal have asked for unusual consideration? ‘The 
cost of living is to-day at least 125 per cent higher than before 
the war. The men in the Postal Service have been increased 
15 per cent; this bill gives them another 10 per cent, so that 
their total increase will be 25 per cent. I simply propose to 
give them an additional 5 per cent. Surely this is not unrea- 
sonable. Reference has been made to the fact that men, both 
in and out of the Government service, are not producing as 
much as they formerly did. This, however, can not be main- 
tained where the men in the Postal Service are concerned. 
During and since the war they have rendered patriotic service 
to their Government, and if we expect them to continue to do 
so they must be paid accordingly. I sincerely trust that the 
Senate will agree to this amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I think I have already 
said enough about this subject to give the Senate a right un- 
derstanding of the committee’s attitude. I have not the exact 
figures, but I have no doubt that this amendment of the Senator 
from New York will add at least $7,000,000 to this measure. It 
comprehends the largest class of employees in the Post Office 
Department. Now, I do not wish to state that everybody in 
the service is satisfied with what the Senate committee has 
proposed. I do know that the representatives of these organi- 
zations feel that the Senate committee has done well, and 
that what we have done will tide the Post Office Department 
over until we get a hearing on the general proposition of read- 
justing salaries. 

I do not think this amendment is right at this time as an 
emergency measure. The Senate committee is not prepared to 
say now what ought to be paid as a just and reasonable salary 
to these men. We have not attempted to do it. We have not 
had time to do it. Nobody that we would undertake 
it. What we have done is to obtain the information that we 
could secure as to what was necessary to maintain the effi- 
ciency of the Post 


Tf the Senate desires to increase not enly the House provision, 
which was $150, but that same provision approved by the Senate, 
$150 additional, by muking these higher graded men receive 
exactly the same increase that the substitutes receive per hour, 
or the first-year men, where the separations from the service 
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are the greatest, why, it is up to the Senate to decide. I think 
myself that it is wrong; that it has not been properly under- 
stood; and that it ought not to be acted upon without due 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York to the amendment of the 
committee. 


The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, there are two or three 
amendments which I wish to offer for the purpose of carrying 
out the intent of the committee. 

The Post Office Department reported to us on the classification 
of the employees. Since that report was made it has suggested 
and others have suggested some verbal changes. 

I ask that on page 8 of the joint resolution, after the word 
“Ohio” in line 10 there be inserted the words “and employees 
of the mail-equipment shops.“ We thought we had covered 
them, but the question has been raised that possibly we may not 
have done so unless we put in those words. 

I offer that amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In line 12 on page 3, after “ $1,000," I 
move to insert the words “or less,” so as to read: “ $1,000 or 


less, to be increased $240.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ought to say that on line 9. page 3, the 
word “and” should be stricken out after “ substitutes,” in view 
of the other amendment that we put in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Post Office Department suggests an- 
other amendment as necessary on page 4. Before the word 
“who” in line 2 I move to insert the words “and the United 
States stamped-envelope agency, Day ton, Ohio.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. One of the objects in putting in this 
amendment is that the provision here for village-delivery car- 
riers seems to have been a hard and fast provision. I relied en- 
tirely upon the statement of the Assistant Postmaster General 
as to what salaries they received. I now find that they receive 
a different rate of salary, which is less than $1,000, and where 
they serve only half the time we want to make the same provi- 
sion apply to them that we apply to rural-delivery carriers who 
serve only a portion of the time; and this amendment will ac- 
complish that purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], yës- 
terday suggested an amendment. Was that agreed to? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That was adopted at the time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agrecing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred tu. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I move that the Senate request a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives upon the joint resolu- 
tion and amendment and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed Mr. 
‘Townsenp, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. BANKHEAD conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the treaty of peace with Germany in open 
executive on. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, yesterday afternoon at the 
close of the proceedings the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] was addressing the Senate on the Shantung amend- 
ments. He had not concluded his remarks. He has very gra- 
ciously yielded to me that I may address the Senate for a little 
while on the subject of the industrial conference. He will pro- 
ceed with his address after I have concluded. 

In opening the industrial conference on Monday of this week, 
Secretary of 3 Ta B. Wilson stated that— 


that 
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necesary exe’ them. They 
Having acne that, and having po eg Smee 
s the opportunity of 


be secured and which everybody at 3 

knowing that ice has — it is not likely that the ens te to 
exercised by sufficient numbers or the ri 

operating industrial plants will be carried to such an extent as to * 

ously affect the welfare of the balance of the people. 

Covering this same subject, Secretary Wilson, before the gov- 
ernors’ and mayors’ conference at the White House, in March, 
said: 

I do not belfeye that any country owes man a living, but I do 
believe that every country owes every man a :chanes to earn a living. 

One may therefore infer that The Secretary of Labor believes 
that no artifice, restriction, or convention should be placed be- 
tween a man and his opportunity to engage in work or his right 
to cease work, or between an employer and his right to em- 
ploy or cease to employ, and that having insured these rights 
the Secretary believes that it is not likely that these rights will 
be exercised by sufficient numbers to affect the welfare of the 
balance of the people. 

Yet during the last six months, largely beeause of attempts 
to devise machinery to enforce these rights, work throughout 
the United States has ceased to such an extent that production 
has been greatly curtailed and prices have correspondingly 
increased, and national progress has been toward lower rather 
than toward higher standards of living, whieh are the ultimate 
measures of industrial systems. 

As I understand it, this conference was called by the Fresi- 
dent for the purpose of reaching, if possible, some common 
ground of agreement and action with regard to the future 
conduct of industry, to the end that we may obviate the waste- 
fulness caused by the continued interruption of many of our 
important industries by strikes and lockouts. 

It is the earnest hope of thoughtful men that this indus- 
trial conference will not fail to make “ public welfare” the 
golden rule of its deliberations, and it is their well- grounded 
belief that public interest will be served by no temporary ex- 
pedients for immediate current industrial ills. 

Temporary conditions in industry are not the real issues. 
‘Temporary remedies may do more harm than good, just as the 
policy of following the line of least resistence during the war 
aggravated the industrial controversies we have had since the 
armistice was signed. Rather than devise passing palliatives 
and defer the final reckoning it would be prudent, in the 
opinion of some, to adjourn the conference and permit economic 
pressure to write its ruthless solution. 

This conference should not be viewed by its participants as 
between “scientificos,’ exploiters of natural resources and 
human beings, on the one hand, and I. W. W.’s, Bolshevists, 
exploiters of the public through organized sabotage and slack- 
ing, on the other hand. 

In a country where there are more jobs than men and more 
resources than can be developed there ean be no permanent 
quarrel between labor, the producer of wealth, and the true 
capitalist, who is the investor in permanent wealth which pos- 
Sesses reproductive power. 

In a country where there are more men than jobs there may 
be some purposefulness in the restriction of output of cach 
man through short hours, closed shop, or otherwise, but in a 
country such as the United States and at a time such as the 
present, when there is a crying need for men and output, there 
ean be no sensible reason for the ereation of machinery de- 
signed to deerease output, whether this machinery be created 
by the employer, in the form of artifices for hoarding, or the 
employee, in the form of closed shops, an institution borrowed 
from foreign parts where men were more numerous than jobs. 

The publie will have little patience in sceing its interests 
subordinated and its production held in abeyance while cither 
employer or employee perfects machinery or systems for selfish 
protection or exploitation. If the spirit is wrong, no amount 
of machinery can be created to adequately serve public welfare, 
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necessity, and convenience; if the spirit is right, the machinery 
already in existence can continually be perfected. 

We had I. W. W.ism long before any of us heard of Bol- 
sheyism. There has been a steady and ominous increase in 
resentment against fortunes built on real or imaginary privi- 
lege, and now it seems that a considerable element in this 
country points the finger of suspicion toward every business 
success. Some people appear to believe that bankruptcy is the 
one trade-mark of honesty and that material success, regard- 
less of the efforts and intelligence behind it, is somewhat 
criminal. 

Of course the former view is as erroneous as the latter, 
Both are wrong and must be put aside if we are to work out 
a constructive program, There is good and bad in every human 
activity. To discover the good qualities in contemporary or- 
ganized labor and current industrial management, to coordi- 
nate and preserve them, while discarding all that is vicious in 
collective bargaining as now practiced and in private owner- 
ship and management now prevailing, is the test of real indus- 
trial statesmanship. 

A NEW LNDUSTRIAL DAY, 


If we are facing a new industrial day, we should face it 
without looking back too much on old prejudices and suspicions 
if real progress is to be made in this conference, and there 
must be complete confidence between the industrial factors; 
there must be cordial relations and a large measure of faith 
between the conferees, and a readiness to admit past errors 
and estimate at their real value virtues, past and present. 

Not only is this attitude essential to the success of the nego- 
tiations between the delegates, but without it there can be no 
clear diagnosis of the ailments. There should be—the country 
is expecting it, and has a right to expect it—a clear statement 
of the issues, a statement of our industrial problem as free 
from prejudice and passion as is humanly possible. For many 
years the public has heard so many contentions and arguments 
colored by the self-interest of those who stated them that there 
is utmost confusion in public thinking. It is up to the confer- 
ence to set them right, to tear away the husks and dead leaves 
and reveal the true nature of the industrial fruit we haye been 
growing in the United States. 

If the delegates, regardless of the industrial factors they 
represent, can not think in terms of common good and public 
welfare, we need expect nothing permanently helpful from 
these deliberations. The public good is the key to this situa- 
tion, and it can not be unlocked by any, other key. 

The two factors in our industrial life—employer and em- 
ployee—have been so intent on defending themselves against 
each other, that both, at times, appear to forget that the cake 
they bake as factors they must also eat as the public. 

Is it not significant- that in an era of unprecedented living 
costs we hear so much about “sharing the profits with labor” 
and so little about sharing the profits with the public? If 
there is a profit melon to be cut, why not hand it to the public 
in the form of reduced prices? 

Labor representatives on several occasions recently have 
insisted that wage increases were necessary to meet the in- 
creased cost of living, and that if no curb was put on this 
latter further wage increases would be necessary. Labor, 
of course, must have a living wage, but if there are unusual 
profits to be divided, why not distribute them in the form of 
lower living costs rather than by handing them out to one of the 
industrial factors? 

Furthermore, the dividing of profits, indeed, giving all present 
profits to labor, will not decrease the price level or materially 
benefit labor. Business was conducted at a loss amounting to 
$630,000,000 by 119,000 corporations, one-third of those reporting 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the year 1917. 
From profits must be deducted taxes, upkeep of plant, and so 
forth. Profits must be accumulated, not only for development of 
plant throughout the United States but also for development of 
plant in foreign countries. Up to the beginning of the war our 
accumulated profits had been $6,000,000,000 less than our plant 
investments in this country. We borrowed this money from 
abroad, and we can no longer borrow the accumulated profits— 
that is, capital—from abroad. 

Unfortunately we have formed the habit of thinking in the 
terms of capital and labor. A capitalist is one who invests his 
time or his energy in the acquisition of commodities which are 
enduring in value and have a potentiality of production. The 
wage earner is literally a capitalist if he thus invests his time 
and money. Those who invest the results of their efforts in con- 
sumable goods and in idleness are spendthrifts. Those who 
fritter away the result of their efforts are inclined, when the 
time of need arrives, to attempt to extricate themselves from 
their unfayorable situations by demanding a right to share in 
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the permanent goods of increasing value which have been ac- 
quired by their more industrious companions and to call such 
companions “ capitalists.” 

It is fortunate for the conference, perhaps, that the war has 
brought out in bold relief many of the causes of industrial 
infelicity and discord. Higher wages, the curtailment of pro- 
duction, and the interruption of distribution are always factors 
in higher prices. To-day their influence is more apparent than 
ever; privilege, always making for the restriction of opportunity, 
to-day shows up in more vicious colors; the desire for power 
and the tendency to abuse power once gained, always present in 
industrial and social groups, to-day is more clearly discernible 
than ever, 

One phase of the conference task is to reestablish the author- 
ity of contract; for unless we can find a way to make effective 
an agreement after it has been entered into, how is any business 
to proceed to that maximum activity on which the world’s wel- 
fare depends? 

Labor asserts, with some justification, that great iniquities 
have resulted from modern corporation business. We are so 
organized in that field that not only labor may be, but also 
the minority stockholders may be, the victims. One hundred dol- 
lars in stock may control a corporation in which millions are 
involved, and the interests having less than a majority of stock, 
even though in money they lack by $100 of the majority, have 
been, are, and can be exploited by the majority interests if the 
latter see fit to go in for intrigue against the minority interests. 

FEDERAL INCORPORATION. 


Has the time come when Federal incorporation is the next 
logical step in industry? Is this not a step, American in its 
spirit, more effective than Government ownership? Federal in- 
corporation would give us such Government control as would 
effectively protect both labor and minorities in corporation 
business, and at the same time would retain the thoroughly 
American development of private initiative and hustle of private 
management. To turn the railroads, for example, to the control 
and operation of labor is to transfer the control and operation 
from one class of private interests to another, and there is no 
reason to believe that future ills will not equal if they fail to 
surpass the past ills. Federal incorporation would give the 
Government such power as is essential to guaranteeing justice to 
labor, shipper, passenger, majority and minority stockholder, 
and at the same time there would be no diminution of incentive 
in endeavor and efficiency, because private initiative would re- 
main free in its executive and operative capacity. 

With the close of the war labor occupied the most favorable 
moral position it has ever enjoyed. 

Since the armistice labor has insisted that it shall retain all 
the advantages it gained during the war; that there shall be 
no wage reductions, but that our industrial readjustment should 
be made on the war wage level. In the first months after the 
armistice this position was maintained in the face of a pros- 
pective oversupply of labor, so threatening that the United 
States Government, through the Department of Labor and the 
War Department, under the direction of Col. Arthur Woods, 
carried on a nation-wide campaign for the reemployment of 
soldiers and the stimulation of labor-absorbing activities. 

PRICES STILL INCREASING. 


At the cessation of hostilities prices had risen, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, to 107 per cent above prewar 
levels. On the early prospects of an abundance of labor and 
possible overproduction, prices receded by March, 1919, to 98 
per cent over the prewar level. Labor, however, was deter- 
mined to hold the status quo in wages and working conditions, 
or make them even more favorable. Strikes were of increasing 
frequency until we are having an unprecedented number of 
them. Some of these strikes were not so much for the pros- 
perity of the workers, but, in their real effect, strikes against 
replenishing promptly the national shortage of goods; strikes, 
therefore, against public welfare and favorable to the mainte- 
nance of the high cost of living against which the labor clement, 
and all other elements, have been and are complaining. 

These were and are strikes not only for higher wages, but 
for shorter hours, producing idleness, lack of effort, and reduced 
output. During the six months succeeding the armistice the 
production of peace commodities, even with the release of ma- 
chinery and labor from war production and with the returning 
soldiers to recruit the force of producers, has been estimated by 
some authorities as but half the production of peace commodi- 
ties during the six months preceding the armistice, when our 
maximum effort was concentrated on war activities. 

There are other influences, of course—the Federal Trade 
Commission asserts one of these is the abuse of storage facili- 
ties and possibilities—entering into the increasing costs of 
living, but labor disturbances, resulting in decreased production, 
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have largely been responsible for sending the price level up 
again, until to-day it is 128 per cent above the prices current at 
the beginning of the war, an increase of 30 per cent in six 
months. 

Labor can not escape the responsibility for much of this in- 
érease in living costs from 98 per cent in March to 128 per cent 
in September, The effects of currency inflation and of export 
business had largely spent themselves by March and can not 
properly be counted as factors in the increase in living costs 
from March to September. The lack of production is the major 
cause, and this has resulted in the main because labor has 
eeased to produce and has brought its economie power to bear 
on the solution of what it holds to be a more equitable division 
of the wealth already extant. While we are quarreling we are 
consuming, and soon the monkey of contention will have con- 
sumed the cheese, and if at last we agree on an equitable divi- 
sion we will find there is no cheese to divide. Everyone in his 
senses realizes that we should be creating new wealth rather 
than concerning ourselves with divisions of wealth already 
created. Whether such division be made through barter, specu- 
lation, or wage adjustments, still it is dividing and not creating. 

Public welfare clamors for increased production at once; 
industrial welfare demands a permanent policy of bargaining, 
so that the minimum of uncertainty as to future production costs 
ean be had. 

PUBLIC INTEREST FIRST CONSIDERATION. 

The conference can not be a success unless every act is based 
on consideration of the public interest and industrial stability. 
The conference can not be a success if one side or the other 
attends with the idea of getting something for itself rather than 
contributing something to the common interests and public wel- 
fare, The pugilistic attitude demanding this, that, or the other, 
and threatening to back up the demand with tie-ups, disorders, or 
revolution leads only to ruin. To make collective bargaining a 
a camouflage for consolidating the gains of organized labor is to 
prejudice industrial owners and the general public against such 
virtues as there may be in collective bargaining. Subterfuge 
and pretension must be torn aside, deuces called deuces, and 
spades called spades. May we have a frank statement of purpose 
from all concerned and compare those purposes and arrive at the 
inevitable compromise, and, having arrived, establish responsi- 
bility on the part of all parties to it; let us raise labor to the 
same level of responsibility as we hold employers; let us put 
the public in as the Government on the same plane ‘of responsi- 
bility ; let us not have labor agreeing and no way of holding it 
accountable when delinquent in its obligations under the agree- 
ment; let us not have the Government agreeing and not there 
when it comes to shouldering responsibility for its agreement, 
Let the owning interest be subjected to no greater responsibility, 
and no less, than devolves on the other two elements. 

THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF UNIONISM. 

The Nation must gradually improve the standards of living. 
We have gone backward since March in this respect. Labor 
pays its own wage, and the consequence of what labor as labor 
does must be borne by labor as the public. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, representing the highest development of labor 
thought and practice, is yet human and makes its mistakes, and 
must admit them, as must the employing interest admit its mis- 
takes. It is obvious that employees can not go to their em- 
ployers one at a time and receive the consideration and justice 
forthcoming when they appear threugh group representatives. 
Collective bargaining has its economic virtue, and as such it de- 
serves to prevail as an accepted practice in industry, But if 
collective bargaining is to be prostituted and used as d weapon 
for ultimate domination of management, of profits, of mrna 
action, and of social conventions, then do we have anything less 
than a government within a government? Let us know now to 
what end the union movement travels. Where does it draw the 
line on its quest of power? Having a unionized nation, what 
then? Here is the danger which the public intuitively senses. 
The inescapable logic of nation unionism is an inner government 
more powerful than the outer or constitutional government, 

It may be admitted, perhaps, that properly handled such an 
inner government might prove a blessing, but we must judge 
its future on its record to date. Power in unionism finally comes 
to rest in a few hands; these may count votes unfairly; they 
might surpass the most corrupt political machine in the manipu- 
Tation of alien and ignorant workers; and we then have an inner 
government dominated by a few powerful men witheut the con- 
sent of the constitutional government and with the aid and 
influence of the alien, and, as the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OWEN] suggests to me, without the pale of the law. 

If the one alternative is such a national unionism, then the 
open shop is essential to perpetuate our Government on the 
foundations of its Declaration of Independence and of its 
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Constitution. But, also, this open shop must not in fact be a 
closed shop; a union man should enjey the same rights in this 
shop as a nonunion employee. 

If we can have from this conference a clear, honest state- 
ment of the actual conditions in industry, the real purpeses of 
the groups which have been in conflict for years, if the public 
can have an authoritative statement of the industrial situa- 
tion as it is to-day and as it has developed since the Civil War, 
the conference will not have tabored in vain, but to approach 
the task as a temporary one requiring temporary treatment 
surely is to add insult to the injury and increase confusion. 
It is to lead labor to expect divisions of profits where there are 
no profits, to expect privilege without responsibility, which 
eventually leads te disaster; it is to lead the public to expect 
reductions in prices when there can be no reductions in prices 
if we are to produce abnormal profits and then divide them 
between employer and employee; it is to urge our citizens to 
turn investors without protecting their investment, leaving 
them to the tender mercies of the woives which travel in 
sheep’s clothing; it is to work inestimable injury on the 
legitimate and productive business of the Nation and solve 
nothing, but only intensify and aggravate the irritations and 
make the final reckoning more certain and vastly more precari- 


Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. The true way in which to meet organized 
minorities, when they shal attempt to exercise undue control 
of the Government or of the rights of the people in the Govern- 
ment, is to establish the organized majorities of the country 
through the ballot box, that the conscience and power and 
opinion of the men and women of the country can make itself 
felt in these ways. It is due to the failure of our administra- 


the high cost of living. 

Mr. CALDER. I thank the Senator for his comment. There 
is no question that, in the last analysis, that is the place where 
the remedy wil be found. 


g NOT A PARTISAN ISSUE. 
Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial entitled Not a parti- 
san issue,” relative to the league of nations, appearing in the 
Columbia Herald, a Democratic daily newspaper of Columbia, 
Tenn: Columbia is the capital of Maury County, Tenn, a 
splendid section of the country, beautiful and fertile as any in 
the world, and inhabited by a population of the most enlight- 
ened and broad-minded people in the world. The late Sena- 
tor Robert L. Taylor well deseribed it as “the dimple of the 
universe.“ It is a very able editorial and I think it will be 
pomewliat enlightening to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
‘printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“NOT A PARTISAN ISSUE. 

“Nothing could be more unfortunate than that the ratifica- 
tion of the league of nations should be made a party issue. In 
the past it has been said that the Americans were partisans in 
their own country but beyond the territorial limits they were 
simply Americans. This assuredly was the case during the late 
war, although the President in his appeal for the election of 
a Democratic Congress appeared te label the war as a Demo- 
cratic measure. All of us, however, know that such was not 
the case. 

“The ratification of the league of nations covenant is not a 
personal or a ere i issue. It is unpatrictic to attempt to make 
ita matter. Democrats, supporters of President Wil- 
son, ardent patriots during the war, frankly can not ‘swallow 
whole’ the entire covenant, because their Americanism is too 
intense to permit it. That is all. Because a man loves his 
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country better than a political party or places his allegiance to 
flag above his loyalty to a party leader surely ought not to con- 
demn him before patriotic Americans, however anxious they 
may be to try the experiment of the league of nations. 

There are Americans who can not, much as they would like 
to, follow the President when he declares his efforts are being 
given to put into effect a league of nations that ‘ will be greater 
than the Government of the United States.’ This language is 
that of the President. Now, there are Democrats in this country 
who would never help to establish any government that would 
be greater than the Government established in Independence 


Hall, born amid the thunders of Yorktown’s guns, and rededi- 


cated and reconsecrated to its eternal principles at Gettysburg's 
sacred shrine. They appreciate all the idealism of the Presi- 
dent; they abhor war just as much as he does; they may not 
always have been ‘too proud to fight,’ but they are just as 
peace loving as the Chief Executive; nevertheless, when it 
comes to any supernation that shall in the slightest degree de- 
termine when this Nation should fight or should not fight for 
principles dearer than life itself, they must be pardoned if they 
insist upon standing upon the Constitution of the United States 
and beneath the folds of Old Glory and ask to be excused. 


“Some of the most brilliant minds in the world conceived. 


the idea of a league of nations. In truth, the idea is not new. 
A similar effort was made at Westphalia more than two and a 
half centuries ago to set up a force to police the world and pre- 
vent wars. It failed. President Wilson and those who stand 
with him are sincere and devoted to a very lofty ideal. They 
place all humanity above the interests of one country, In their 
desire to serve mankind they look across boundary lines; they 
are willing to sail uncharted seas; to place the destiny of their 
own nation at least partially within the keeping of many na- 
tions of many races and tongues. They are moved by high and 
noble aims. No one can question their sincerity. 

“ But the advocates of the league and all the ideals for which 
it stands must concede equal sincerity and honesty to those 
rather old-fashioned Americans who place the Stars and Stripes 
above every other flag that ever floated to heaven's breezes; 
who love country and its institutions better than they do the 
black man south of the Equator, the yellow man of the East, 
or the motley peoples of southern Europe and the Balkans. 
They may not live as high above the clouds as the President, 
but with their feet firmly planted upon the Constitution of the 
United States they are thinking more of perpetuating the op- 
portunities which their own Nation affords for their own chil- 
dren and children’s children than they are about preserving 
the territorial integrity of motley nations that were born from 
the travail of the recent war. The issue of the league covenant 
should not be and must not be made a partisan one.” 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed consideration of the treaty of peace with 
Germany. 

Mr. NORRIS resumed the speech begun by him yesterday. 
After having spoken for 2 hours and 20 minutes he yielded the 
floor for the day. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION WITH CLOSED DOORS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business with closed doors. 


The motion was agreed to, and the doors were closed. After. 


five minutes spent in executive session with closed doors, the 
doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned until Monday, 
October 13. 1919. at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION. . 


Executive nomination received by the Senate October 11, 1919. 
UNITED STATES District JUDGE. 


Charles B. Faris, of Missouri, to be United States district 
judge, eastern district of Missouri, vice David P. Dyer, retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Hrecutiv e nominations confirmed by the Senate October 11, 1919. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Leslie A. Miller to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Wyoming. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Jobn W. Bennett to be United States attorney, southern dis- 
trict of Georgia. 


RECEIVER OF Ponte MONEYS. 
Emnes L. Parker to be receiver of public moneys at Lewiston, 
aho 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


` Ernest E. Reese, to be hydrographic and geodetic engineer in 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of 
Commerce. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 

in the Marine Corps: 
Charles A. Wynn, 
Thad T. Taylor, 
Glenn D. Miller, 
Herbert Rosenzweig, 
Thomas E. Watson, 
Burwell H, Clarke, 

. Walter G. Sheard, 
Paul Brown, 
Roger W. Peard, 
John D. Nevin, 
Peter C. Geyer, jr, 
James E. Davis, 
Lloyd L. Leech, 
Charles P. Gilchrist, 
Joseph E. Brewster, 
Raphael Griffin, 
Karl I. Buse, 
Harold S. Fassett, 
Samuel A. Woods, jr., 
George C, Hamner, 
James M. Bain, 
George B. Reynolds, 
James T. Moore, and 
Nimmo Old, jr. 


The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 


Marine Corps: 

Charles A. Wynn, 
Thad T. Taylor, 

. Glenn D. Miller, 
Herbert Rosenzweig, 
Thomas E. Watson, 
Burwell H., Clarke, 
Walter G. Sheard, 
Paul Brown, 

Roger W. Peard, 
John D. Nevin, 
Peter C. Geyer, jr., 

James E. Davis, 
Lloyd L. Leech. 
Charles P. Gilchrist, 
Joseph E. Brewster, 

Raphael Griffin, 
Karl I. Buse, 
Harold S. Fassett, 
Samuel A. Woods, jr., 
George C. Hamner, 
James M. Bain, 
George B. Reynolds, 
James T. Moore; and 
Nimmo Old, jr. 


The following reserve and warrant officers to be second lieu- 


tenants in the Marine Corps: 
Angus Wilson, 

Fred Lueders, 
_Charles S. Beale, - 
John F. Duffy, 

William R. Perry, 
Bert Pearson, 
Charles G. Knoechel, 
John F. Evans, 
Ray W. Jeter, 
Louie W. Putnam, 
Stephen F. Drew, 
Charles F. Finger, 
William S. Robinson, 
James E. Snow, 
Harry Paul, 
John W. Hingle, 
Augustus Aiken, 
Austin G. Rome, 
Arthur J. Trask, 
Joseph Jackson, 
Earl C. Nicholas, 
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Joseph M. Swinnerton, 

Leslie G. Wayt, 

Charles A. Smith, 

Arcuie Farquharson, 

Robert W. Winter, 

Max Cox, 

Edgar S. Tuttle, 

William L. Erdman, 

Ernest L. Russell, 

William F. Becker, 

Charles H. Martin, 

Ross L. Iams, 

George Nielsen, 

Harry E. Leland. 

John J. Darlington, 

Robert P. Harris, 

Frank S. Flack, 

Eli Savage, 

Frederick D. Harbaugh, 

Chartes C. Carroll, 

Norman Johnston, 

Spencer N. Phillips, 

William T. Crawford, 

Francis Kane, 

Edward A. Platt, 

Charles Wald, 

George S. Furey, 

Charles R. Francis, and 

Edward G. MacFayden. i — 

The following- named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps: 

Kenneth R. Berkey, 

Lindley H. Pryor, 

William K, MacNulty, 

Ralph W. Luce, 

George F. Stockes, 

Rowan C. Pearce, 

Stanley E. Ridderhof, 

Elton C. Hersman, 

Charlton P. Lee, 

Julian N. Frisbie, 

Ervin R. Whitman, 

Benjamin W. Atkinson, jr., 

William §. Fellers, 

Henning F. Adickes, and 

Augustus H, Fricke. 

POSTMASTER. 
KANSAS. 
Burton C. Peterson, Lyons. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, October 11, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Infinite Spirit, Father of all souls, for the com- 
plete revelation Thou hast made of Thyself in Jesus Christ; 
for the disclosures Thou hast made in Him of man at his best, 
by which we understand that the genius of the Christian re- 
ligion shall neyer be fulfilled in any man, until he has devel- 
oped harmoniously and symmetrically all that is purest, noblest, 
Godlike, im his being; that there is no royal road to perfection, 
no short cut to heaven. 

Tench us therefore patience, diligence, kindness, generosity 
of soul, until under the dispensation of Thy providence we all 
come unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ; 
and Thine be the glory forever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to correct the Journal. 
I understood from the reading that it contains the statement 
that Mr. Warsa made the point of order against the motion to 
recommit offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. IGoE]. 
The point of order was made by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. VoLsrzapl. The Journal should be corrected. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Journal as corrected 
will stand as approved. 

There was no objection. 


I VIII 25 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask permission of the 
House to proceed for four or five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 


CORRECTION. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I correct the RECORD 
first? 3 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. On page 6700, column 2, line 34, the word 
“must” should be much.“ I ask that it be corrected. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will be 
made, 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I assunie it is not at all nec- 
essary to call the attention of the House to errors of that sort 
in the Record. They can be corrected simply by calling them 
to the attention of the clerk in charge of the Recorp, Mr. An- 
drew W. Smith, in Statuary Hall, and asking him to have the 
permanent Recorp corrected where it is a matter of misspelling 
or where a word is not in the proper place. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state to the gentleman from Wyoming 
that I know that that can be done in some instances, but I 
thought that such matters in the body of the Recorp, matters 
which come up in debate, where corrections were made concern- 
ing the debate, it was necessary for the action of the House 
to be taken. 

Mr. MONDELL. It does not require to be merely a correction 
of a grammatical error or misspelling or a transposition of a 
word where the intent is very clear, and where an error has 
been made for some reason or other. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thank the gentleman for the information. 
Hereafter I shall pursue that suggestion. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Tennessee to proceed for five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as it is likely that I 
shall not be able to read in the five minutes allotted to me 
certain communications between the Postmaster General and 
myself, I will ask that they be incorporated in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend in the Rrconb the communications in- 
dicated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, perhaps there is nothing more im- 
portant to this House than that the statements made on the 
floor by its Members should be entirely accurate. The dignity 
of the House, the dignity of the membership, can not be main- 
tained if false and incorrect statements are made on the floor 
of the House that go finally unchallenged. We speak here under 
the shield and the protection of the Constitution. No man can 
be called to answer on the outside for what he says on the in- 
side of this House. Therefore it is the more important that 
everything that is said about persons who have not seats in 
this House shall te said accurately and with a view to truth 
and in the public interest. Otherwise,/if that privilege is made 
the means by which one slanders, traduces, and calumniates 
another, it is a most foul and infamous degradation of the 
privileges of the House. 

I assume that if any man on the floor of this House makes 
the statement or draws an inference from facts and afterwards 
finds the same to be incorrect, his manhood will compel him to 
rise up on the floor of the House and make the amende lionor- 
ble. If he makes a statement purely for partisan purposes, re- 
gardless of the truth, for the purpose of taking advantage, 
we can not expect apologies from such because they possess 
not those instincts that actuate the conduct of gentlemen. So 
when a man makes a statement of fact here, if he finds it to be 
erroneous, if he is an honorable man he will retract it. If he 
still believes, after it has been traversed that he is correct, he 
will produce the proof to sustain his position. But one of two 
things can be done. When a man says a thing is true and finds 
out that he has been misinformed and that it is not true, he 
must retract it. If he believes it to be true, he must prove it. 
If he does neither, he must be relegated to that unenviable posi- 
tion where in the "judgment of the honorable men of this House 

he has neither decency, respectability, nor virtue to attend 


Now, while I make these general remarks, I do not want 
it to be understood by the House that I am making them appli- 
cable to any particular individual in this House. I thus re- 
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mark because certain things have happened in this House which 
need correction. 

I am going to assume that the gentleman of whom I shall 
speak n little later is a thoroughly honorable man, and that 
if he finds that he has been mistaken he will correct his state- 
ment, or that if he still believes he is not in error he will fur- 
nish proof to sustain his position. If he does neither, he stands 
subject to the judgment of this House under the rules that I 
have laid down and to which all must agree. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOON. I ask for one minute more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that his time be ex- 
tended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Speaker, on the 11th of September a debate 
occurred in the House in reference to the Newark, N. J., post 
office and the action of the Postmaster General in attempting 
to control, as was alleged, the Civil Service Commission in the 
appointment of an official—a postmaster. This debate is fully 
set out in the Recorp, and in it the gentleman from New Jersey 
IMr. Lenizacs] charged not only that the post-office inspectors 
were falsifying records, but he charged the Postmaster Gen- 
eral with stating that which was not true in reference to the 
matter. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I notice that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH]) is for the moment not on the 
floor, 

Mr, MOON. I am not going to say anything about the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey which would reflect on him in the 
least degree. I do not know whether the gentleman from New 
Jersey was correct or not in his statements, I want to say, 
however, that the inferences which he drew from his own state- 
ment do not seem to be justified from the statements that he 
made, and I offer the statement of the Postmaster General and 
records te show that he is in error. 

I addressed a letter to the Postmaster General on this sub- 
ject, which 1 will insert in the Recorp at this place, and I 
have from him a reply to that letter, in which he demonstrates 
very clearly that the gentleman from New Jersey IMr. LEHL- 
nach] is thoroughly in error, and that the action taken by 
the department was upon the recommendation of Republican 
and not Democratie inspectors, whose action was correct. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Lenisacuy], as an honorable 
man, must apologize or prove his charge. 

The. SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON THR Post OFFICE AND Post ROADS, 


House or eps ier portae UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., October 2, 1219. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 


Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. x 
My 7 Sm: A few days ago Representative LEnLnach, of New 
president ressed the House in . with the appoin ‘tment 
residential postmasters under the Executive order of March 31, 1917, 
reference was made to the number of cases referred by by yon te to the 
cieu Service Commission for review of the ratings; aleo Newark 


“avin you kindly advise me promptly h 
time have been returned by 8 for the pu 
reviewed ‘apd are still with the Civil Serv: — i 
na hg aed who investigated the Sack a of ca and wit ty on Mr. 
Rock, a postmaster at N with which of the 
rties is each affiliated, if you know 
it has n claimed by Mr. LEHLBACH that the CNRS n the case of 
Mr. Bock were not substantiated by the evidence. il yow kindly 
sanse me as to 7 8 Pins of the ton — 

these inspectors who ewatrk, an y other pertinen 
which may have a bearing on this case, so that I may know the facts. 


Sincerely, yours, 
Joux A. Moon, 


ow 5 cases at the present 
purpose of having the ratings | ` 
ce Commissio: 


OFFICE OW THR POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., Octaber 8, 1919. 
Hon. Jous A. Moo 
House of Representatives. 
My Drar Juan Moon: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of = 
— instant, relative to statements made on the floor of en House b 
* LEHLBACH with 5 bi to the appointme: presiden- 
tmasters under the Executive order of March 31, 10175 wish to 
=~ P that the number of cases handled since this order was issued is as 
Hows : 
Number of nominations from #ligible 888 
Number of nominations of first eligible, 1, 188, p= r per cent, 
Number of nominations of other than first eligible because of death or 
refusal of first eligible to accept, 26, or 2 per cent. 
Number of cases where other than first eligible was nominated because 
ef character or residence of No. 1, 35, or 2.8 per cent. 
Number of nominations of other than first eligible for various reasons, 
sueh as health of No. 1, tuberculosis, skin disease, etc., 18, or 1.5 per 


cent. 
Number of cases still in the hands of the Civil Service Commission, 


Number of cases before the President for ‘consideration awaiting de- 
termination of the application of the act of July 11, 1919, 35, 
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Number of cases certified by the oe Service Commission but still 
under consideration by the de: iar sabre go , 285. 

In his statement on oor of the House, Mr, Lennpact stated 
that: “While it was well gore that in a number of cases vacaneles 
have been unfilled for a Te or more because of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s failure to coerce the Civil Service Commission to change its 

his 


moet permanent appointees to administer them, He speaks 
of 466 of such cases being still in the hands of the Civil Service 
Commission, cit will be interesting to note, should he eventually 
comply with the House resolution, how many of these cases are still 
in the hands of the Civil Service Commission because of reference by 
ihe Postmaster General on the ground that the original ratings were 
mproper.“ 

r. LEHLBACH apparently is under the impression that acting post- 
masters are_serving at all of these offices, but as a matter of fact 
there are acting gg amos poh at only approximately 25 per cent of 
these offices, In remainder of the cases the present incumbent has 
either resigned or is not to be reappointed, but ce continued 
until his successor is appointed and qualified, so that eae A of the 


offices referred to by Mr. LEHLBACH are ly ap- 
inted sters.. Of the 466 cases still in the hands of the Civil 
rvice mission, Mr. LEHLBACH stated that it would be 1 80 Civil 


to note how many of these cases are still in the bands of the Ci 
Service Commission because of reference by the ster 

on the ground that the original ratings were improper. nad ar 
LEHLBACH made the slightest inquiry he could easily have ascertained 
either from the Civil Service Commission or the Post Office Depart- 
ment that of the 466 cases referred to only 23 bad been returned to 
the commission for review because of protests filed with the Post Office 
Department, and that the remainder were referred to the commission 
for tno purpose of holding an examination tọ cnable it to certify an 
eli ster which bad not yet been done, 

8 8 reference to the . at Novati; N. J., Mr. 88 
stated: heen the charge was | * t Postmaster teo 
— Ing rs were sent to Newark to make an aiia ion. 
nts of a number 5 the people in the city of tg sore 
ener. 5 falsified certain of the statements, and on the 
of the statements so falsified made their report, which aienti gr tbe 
formal approval of the chief inspector. When the pa 
to the Civil Service Commission the suspicions of that body aey 
aroused on the face of the case, and Mr, Doyle, of 
was sent to Newark to make a personal investigation. He — 
the fact that the statements of several persons had been altered, and 

rocured from them correct statements and also affidavits to the fact 
hat the earlier statements had been falsified,” 

In accordance with your request, I wish to state that the two post- 
office inspectors referred to were both leans =o of the same 
political faith as Mr. Bock. As reques by 2 ry ticlosing a 
copy of the report ot these inspectors, also ibits B, and C. 
It requires but a reading of this report to show, hat the 3 
making the investigation were not only 8 but absolutel 
ust and fair in their conclusions. The report also shows how groun 
ess is Mr. LEHLBACH's statement. Mr. se was perniciously active 
in polities, and his actions are a matter of record and the record 
depart for itself. It shows that he not only violated the orders of the 

rtment which had been issued by a Postmaster General of his own 

olitical faith, but during the time he Vaal nrg eee! solicited con- 
Fbatiens for political 15 Ke. and disbu the funds so collected, 
It is true, as charged h LEHLBACH, that one of these inspectors 
bas oa been promoted, x The eee 3 to is Mr. 3 Say 

was only recently appoin nspector in charge, and a n sole 
because of his record, not only as a fearless invest a one who 
did not Beara nt: 75 present the facts as disclosed by bis investigations. 
There can be question that Mr. Bock was guilty of pernicious 
3 get nt that he has not only 1 5 issued by a 
tmaster General of his own 88 oy ass his actions were 
highly 5 to and in violation of D . of civil 
service, ; At a time eben the administration 1 ie om vori ae 15 tomova 
ese positions as far from patronage as ble, appoin 
a man Ity while holding office of such no a ten actions, of which 
Mr. * is clearly shown to be guilty, would de in violation of the 
and letter of tho Pxecntive or Tanoa ts the President on 

ren 955 b 

Very sincerely, 
A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster Goneral, 


REPUBLICAN COUNTY COMMTITBE or ESSEX ux Copr 
Newark, N. J., July 15, 1912. 
Dear Sin: The Republican county committee of the county of Essex 


is p for an active and aggressive cam for the reelection of 
— mt Howard Taft and Vice James Schoolcraft 


rman. 
The election of the entire Republican POE aed in the . county, State, 
and Nation is of the utmost impertanze to those lieve sup repre- 
sentative government and s the oN gee an of the Republican Pa rty. 

unty of a ge of this king 


The timate expenses in 
are necessarily heavy, and these expenses . Ss met oluntary 
contributions, If you believe in the A t Republican fi Ba of pro- 


tection to American industries, and 


the Republican Party, you are earn 
contribution as as possible: 
your rempt, thoughtful, and favorable consideration 


you a wll ee gan d and encourage this committee. 


Fours, 
Frank J. Bock, Treasures. 
Please make 5 payable to Frank J. Bock, treasurer, Strauss 
Building, Newark, N. J 


Sonea: Cha aps ae * he postmaster, Newark, N. J. 
Case No. 2801 IOLE l. Y, W. B. Robinson. 
WasutNarox, D. C., May 19. 1913. 
The en Post-Orrice INSPECTOR, i 
Washington, D. O. 

Sin: We have the honor to return herewith the ahave- numbered case, 
which relates to charges that the postmaster, Frank J. Bock, at 2 5 
N. J., “ has been neglecting his official duties in the interest o 
estate business and other projects in which he ts concerned, and : 2 for 


esire fo. Toaintatn the pry ried ty * 
estly requested to make as 
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a long period of time after his appointment as postmaster he retained 
the position of treasurer of the Essex County Republican committee and 
in said capacity was particularly active in politics,” and we present the 
following report as the result of a personal investigation at the office 
named from the 13th to 16th instant, both dates inclusive: 

As to the charge of neglecting his official duties in the interest of a 
real estate business and other personal projects, the investigation 
developed that the same was not well founded Interviews with em- 
ployees and patrons of the office disclosed that the postmaster has 
devoted, since he assumed charge of the office, about six hours daily to 
his official duties,- While he has no fixed office hours, as a rule he 
reports at the office about 9 a. m, and remains thereat until noon, 
returns to the office about 2 p. m. and remains until 5 p. m., and fre- 
quently visits the office in the evenings after business hours, 

The official duties performed by him consist of general supervision 
of all divisions of the office; personal attention to complaints by the 
public and to all correspondence of importance; reviewing reports and 
financial statements of the office; selecting copies and assigning 
their duties; the discipline of employees and presid ng at semimonthly 
visory officers for considering ways and 
means of improving the local service; and making daily tours of the 
workroom and the various divisions of the office. It might also be 
stated that he has, since January 1, 1913, given much personal atten- 
tion to the inauguration and handling of the parcel-post system. 

From careful inquiry and observation we are satisfied that, as a 
result of the intelligent personal attention the postmaster has devoted 
to the office, there has been much improvement in the service, and this 
is a subject of frequent favorable comment on the part of the employees 
and the publie, 

As to the attention he devotes to his private business, we found that 
the time he thus consumes would average probably two hours daily, and 
that age yp ge business does not require his daily attention. He has 
charge of the sale of the residential lots of a real-estate company, which 
some years ago laid out a large tract of land, but most of the lots have 
since been sold; and Mr. Frank B. Sinnott, a real-estate agent and 
eandidate for the postmastership, stated to us that in his opinion the 
small amount of unsold lots required but little of the postmaster's at- 
tention. The postmaster's stenographer, who impressed us with his 
apparent truthfulness, said the postmaster did not give in excess of 
two hours daily to his private business, and this was either in the 
mornings before office hours or at lunch time; that the real-estate busi- 
ness wag not conducted at the post office, and he had not written for 
the postmaster any letters pertaining thereto. 

Referring to the charges of political activity, the postmaster has been 
for a number of years one of the leading Republican politicians of the 
city of Newark and county of Essex, N. J., and is generally so recog- 
nized. He was appointed postmaster Janu: 16, 1912, and assumed 
charge of the office: February 9, 1912, at which time he was acting 
treasurer of the Republican county committee of the county of Essex 
and chairman of the Republican committee of the ninth ward, Newark, 
N. J. These positions be continued to hold, and on October 1, 1912, 
was regularly elected to the office of treasurer of the Republican county 
committee. In the capacity of treasurer and war chairman he served 
actively throughout the presidential primary campaign in the sprin 
of 1912, and the presidential and municipal campaigns in the fall o 
that year. He resigned the treasurership of the county committee 
cember 27, 1912, and chairmanship of the Ninth Ward February 28, 
1913. An examination we made of the minutes of the Essex County 
Republican Committee established these facts. As treasurer of the 
Essex County Committee, Mr. Bock solicited campaign funds by means 
of circular letters, bearing his stam signature as treasurer, one of 
which we secured and submit herewith as Exhibit A, He disbursed, by 
means of checks ring his signature, the funds of the committee and 
handled all finances pertaining thereto. However, there was no evi- 
dence adduced that any-circular, bearing his name as treasurer and 
soliciting political contributions, was sent to any post-office employee 
at Newark, N. J., or that he, while postmaster, attempted to influence 
any of the employees politically. He also attended the regular monthly 
meetings of the committee as an officer thereof, and was present at ca’ 
meetings for the discussions of party matters, such as the making of a 
slate of delegates. to 1 conventions and a slate of candidates for 
municipal offices of the city of Newark. He participated vigorously in 
the discussions ‘at such meetings, according to the statement of the 
recording seeretary. 

As chairman of the ninth ward Republican committee he called meet- 
ings of the ward committee and presided thereat; he recommended to 
the county committee persons for appointment as challengers and 
workers, and at the elections of 1912 and at previous elections he was 
active in supervising the efforts of poll workers and others employed in 
like capacity. In the ninth ward he is and has been the recognized 
active leader of the Republican Party. These facts were obtained from 
personal interviews with various Republican leaders in Newark, some 
of whom are personal and political friends of the postmaster; from 
officers of the committee, and from prominent members of opposite 
political faith. 

The postmaster admitted that he had been an active political leader 
up to the time of his appointment as postmaster, bnt denied any 
activity since that time, claiming that he held the position and per- 
formed the duties of committee treasurer in a perfunctory way. ow- 
ever, he stated that he, as ward chairman, called the political meetin, 
and presided thereat,’ but this, too, in a perfunctory manner; and he 
did not deny that he received political contributions and signed all 
checks in payment of bills incurred by the . 777 co) ttee. 

As bearing upon the credibility of the postmaster's statement to the 
effect that after his appointment as postmaster his position as treas- 
urer and the performance of the duties incident thereto were merely 
pergacfory, it is worthy of some notice that the members of the county 

epublican committee regarded the position of treasurer as filled by 
him as being so “ perfunctory "’ as to merit his reelection on October 1, 
1912. After his appointment as postmaster he stated he considered 
the advisability of resigning as ward chairman and county committee 
treasurer, but was persuaded by the county chairman, Mr. Dalrymple, 
to hold the positions until after the fall election. i sg 

As further evidence of the postmaster's active participation in poll- 
tics since his appointment as postmaster, we submit, herewith. notices 
(Exhibits B, C and D) of three different Republican committee meet- 
ings called by the county chairman, Alfred D. Dalrymple, and John 
R. Flavell, secretary, under dates of August 14 and-October 12, 1912, 
the headings of which bear conspicuously the name of Mr. Bock and 
other officers of the committee. Mr. Bock was present and voted at 
the afternoon meeting of August 14, 1912 (Exhibit B), when the candi- 
da: of certain favored persons for the Republican nomination for 
var ni DODY, and municipal offices was indorsed by the executive 
committee, 


conferences of the various su 
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We interviewed numerous persons of political and business promi- 
nence in the county of Essex, from whom the facts herein set forth 
were obtained, some of the more prominent persons being as follows: 

Simon P. Northup, title officer, Prudential Building. 

John F. Sinnott, real estate dealer and Democratic eleventh ward 
chairman. 

John M. Rodabeck, automobile commissioner. 

B. W. Terlinda, publisher and ninth ward Democratic chairman, 

Jerome T. Congleton, member Republican county committee, eleventh 
ward chairman. 

John R. Flayell, secretary of county Republican committee. 

D. F. Gavin, recording secretary Republican county committee. 

E. Tracy Lauterman, newly appointed postmaster, Bast Orange, N. J. 

Fred T. Sticler, superintendent of mails. 

William F. Cyphers, assistant postmaster. 

Each of the above-named persons stated that it was the general 
understanding that Mr. Bock was one of the three or four active and 
influential Republican leaders of Essex County, and that he was very 
active during the 1912 political campaigns in furtherance of the in- 
terest of the party and its candidates, 

Mr. Terlinda, mocratic ward chairman of the ninth ward, stated 
that on election day in the fall of 1912 Mr. Bock rode over the ninth 
ward consulting with and advising the Republican workers, and that 
he_ was the recognized active Republican leader of that ward. 

Jerome T. Congleton, a member of the Republican county committee 
in 1912, stated that Mr. Bock participated in the committee meetings 
and party conferences and caused the ninth ward Republican committee, 
of which he was chairman, to indorse the candidacy of John L. Reid for 
mayor, and secured for him a like indorsement of the county committee 
as against Louis V. Aaronson. 

F. Gavin, recording secretary of the Republican county committee, 
and a warm personal friend of the postmaster, stated that Mr. Bock 
regularly attended, during 1912, the meetings of said committee and 
1 participated in the political discussions which occurred thereat; 
that his political activi uring the 1912 campaigns was greater than 
that of the chairman of the committee, Mr. Dalrymple; that as treas- 
urer of the committee he collected money for campaign purposes and 


‘for the expenses of the committee; that he was also chairman of the 
ninth w: Republican committee during 1912, and his duties as such 
consisted of ling meetings of the committee and presiding thereat, 


of selecting election workers, of seeing that measures were taken to 
insure the proper organization of the Republicans of the ward, and 
their active participation in the campaign; that Mr. Bock was active in 
his ward on election day in the fall of 1912 advising the workers; that 
it was Mr. Bock's efforts that secured the executive committee's indorse- 
ment of the candidacy of Mr. Reid for the Republican mayoralty nomi- 
nation; and that he was influential in organizing the Taft Republican 
Club and was president thereof in 1912. 

Charles Meyer, stenographer in the postmaster's office, stated with 
reference to the postmaster’s political activity, that in company with 
Mr. Dalrymple and other party leaders the postmaster attended the 
Chicago convention in June, 1912; that at the request of the post- 
master he wrote and mailed for one . during office hours, 
several letters of invitation to a reception to yen in honor of the 
candidates for delegates to the Republican national canvention at 
Chicago (Exhibit E); that he had noticed stationery of the county 
committee on the postmaster’s desk; that it is generally understood 
that the postmaster and three or four others are the political leaders of 
Newark ; and the assistant postmaster, Mr. Cyphers, while having little 
knowledge of political affairs, stated that the postmaster was regarded 
as one of the panair leaders of the county, 

The facts disclosed by the investigation reveal that Frank J. Bock, 
postmaster at Newark, N. J., was particularly active during 1912 in 
politics as an officer of the Republican county committee and also as an 
officer of two other political organizations; that his activity did not 
cease, and that he did not resign his political positions until the cam- 

gn of last year had been terminated. His actions in this respect 

ave been prejudicial to the best interests of the service ; have been con- 
trary to the spirit of the civil-service law and rules, and directly op- 
osed to the long-established policy of the department as set forth 

a letter of the Postmaster General, inclosed herewith, dated Novem- 
ber 20, 1906, to the President of the Civil Service Commission, in which 
it was stated: 

„„ > Tou are informed that it is not the practice of this de- 
partment to prohibit postmasters from holding positions as members 
of political committees, but it does prohibit them from serving in the 
capacity of officers of such committees.” 
~ Said letter was embodied in the Civil Service Act, Rules and Execu- 
tive Orders, edition of June, 1908," and on page 32 of said pamphlet it 
wae errs being an extract from Executive instructions of July 14, 


“The influence of Federal officeholders should not be felt in the 
manipulating of political primary meetings and nominating conventions. 
The use by these officials of their positions to compass their selection 
as delegates to political conventions is indecent and unfair; and ropes 
regard for the proprieties and requirements of official place wilt also 
prevent their assuming the active conduct of political campaigns.” 

Therefore we recommend the removal of the postmaster and the clos- 
ing of the case. Form 577 is submitted herewith. 

Very respectfully, 
H. B. Mossy, 


W. B, ROBINSON, 
Post Office Inspectors. | 
EXIHIRIT B. 
REPUBLICAN COUNTY COMMITTEE OF THE COUNTY OF ESSEX, 
Newark, N. J., August 1}, 1912. 

Dear Sin: A special meeting of the executive committee of the Repub- 
lican county committee will be held at headquarters, corner Halsey and 
Academy Streets, Newark, N. J., on Monday afternoon, the 19th day of 


August, at 4.30 o'clock sharp. 
f 0 


u are earnestly requested to be present. 
ALFRED N. DALRYMPLE, Chairman. 
JoHN R. FLAVELL, Seerctary. 


ExHIBIT C. 
REPUBLICAN COUNTY COMMITTEE OF THE COUNTY OF ESSEX, 
Newark, N. J., August 1}, 1912. 
Dear Sin: A special meeting of the elective members of the county 
committee will be held on Monday evening, the 19th instant, at 8 o'clock 
sharp, at headquarters, Strauss Buildings, Halsey and Academy Streets, 
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Newark, N. J., for the purpose of suggesting candidates for nomination 
to be 8 tora at the primary on September 24 next. 
iain, ose ber is earnestly requested to be present. 
espectfully, yours, 
ALFRED N. DALRYMPLE, 
Chairman Republican County Committee. 
Joun R. VELL, 
Oorresponding "Seerctary. 


Exurerr D. 


REPUBLICAN County CoMMITTER OF THE COUNTY OF ESSEX, 
Newark, N. J., October 12. Te 


You are cordially invited to attend a ep corey mass 3 


Musie by 58 band. Ladles invited. 
ALFRED N. Dunrunm, Chairman. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quornm present. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman withhold that for 
a moment? I want to mnke a motion with reference to the 
Hawaiian post-office bill. 

Mr, WALSH. I withhold the point for a moment. 

POSTAL SERVICE IN RAW. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Speaker, I desire te call up from 
the Speuker's table the Hawaiian post-office bill, H. R. 7972, 
with Senate amendments, and move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Tue gentleman from Minnesota calls up the 
bil (H. R. 7972) to improve the administration of the postal 
service in the Territory of Hawaii, with Senate amendments, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask 
the gentleman a question. Is not the postmaster at Honolulu 
getting $4,000 a year now? 

Mr, STEENERSON. No; he is not. He is getting $3,600, 
and this bill provides for making branch nonaccounting offices 
of all the other post offices in the islands, which will increase 
the work of the postmaster at Honolulu, in the opinion of the 
Postmaster General, so that he is entitled te $4,000: The Post- 
muster General approves. The gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. 
KALANIANAOLE] is present, and he asks me to make this motion. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is on concurring in the Senate 
amendinents. 

The Senate amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Speaker, I renew my point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that ne quorum is present. In the opinion 
af the Chair no quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the Mouse. 

A call of the Honse was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following-named Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


Ackerman Dallinger Graham, M. Lee, Ga. 
Andrews, Md are Griest Lesher 
Anthony Davy Griffin Linthicum 
Babka Davis, Minn. Hardy, Tex Little 
Bacharach Dempsey a Tuce 
Baer Dewalt Hersman McAndrews 
Bell Dooling Holland McArthur 
Benson Doremus Houghton Met lintie 
Bowers Doughton Hull, lowa McKenzie 
Brand Dupré Husted 122 
Britten Dyer Hutchinson McLaughiin, Nebr. 
Brooks, Pa. Echols Ire and McPherson 
Browning Edmonds Jefferis Magee 
Brumbaugh Elsworth Johnson, S. Dak. Maher 
Buchanan Emerson Johnson, Wash, Mann 
Burke ` Ferris Johnston. N. Y. Mansfield 
Caldwell Fiood Jones, Pa. Mason 
Cantrill Fovht uul ead 
Caraway Foster Kendall Merritt 
Carew Frear Kennedy, Iowa Montague 
Case Faller, III. Kennedy, R. I. ooney 
Chindbiom Fuller, Mass. Kettner Moore, Ohio 
Clark. Fla. Galla; Kloss Moore, Pa. 
Classon Gallivan Kincheloe Moores, Ind 
Cleary Gandy Kleczka orin 
Collier Garrett Kreider Mott 
Costello Goldfogle LaGuardia Murphy 
Crago Goodall Langley eely 
Crowther Goodykoontz Larsen Nelson, Wis, 
Currie, Mich Goul Layton Nicholls, 8. C. 
Curry, Call Graham, Pa. Lea, Calif. Nichols, Mich. 


O'Connor Reed, N. Y. Smith, III. 8 
Olney Riordan Smith, N. Y. Vaile 
Osborne Robsion, Ky. Smithwick Vare 
Pago Rowan Snyder Venable 
Parker Rowe Sterle Ward. 

Pell Sanders, N. Y. Stephens, Miss. Watson, Pa. 
Peters Saunders, Va Stephens, Ohio Webb 
Platt 1 Strong. Pa. Welling 
Porter Scott Sullivan Wilson, III. 
Purnell Scull Swo; ixe 
Radcliffe Sells Taylor, Ark. Wood, Ind. 
Rainey, Siegel Taylor, Tenn. Woodyard 
Ramsey Sisson Thompson Wright 
Reber Slemp Tinkham 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and forty-eight Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INDUSTRIAL VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 4438. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the House automatically 
resolves itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Mappen in the 
chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of a bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bm (H. R. 4488) to provide for the promotion of vocational re- 
habilitation ef persons disabled in industry or otherwise and tbeir 
return to civil employment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized in 
opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent 

Mr. WALSH. I am not asking unanimous consent; I am 
asking to be recognized. 

The. CHAIRMAN. The Chair was inclined to think that 
disposition could be made of the entire hour and a quarter. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
inquire ff the 5 is on the committee? 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is the gentleman: opposed to the 
bin? 

Mr. WALSH. T am. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is there no member on the com- 
mittee opposed to the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. You can rake the committee with a fine-tooth 
comb and find nobody opposed to the bill: 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. ‘Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, this bill first came te the 
attention of the House as a body day before yesterday although 
introduced some time ago. I have been busy with other matters 
since then and have not been able to give the bill q very careful 
study, and therefore I ask the indulgence of the House so far 
as the nature of my remarks in connection with it. 

I favored the soldiers’ rehabilitation bill, The other day, in 
the course of a discussion, reference was made to a comparison 
between the soldiers’ bill and this bill, and some of the testi- 
mony’ before the committee appears to imply that this would 
be regarded as supplementing that legislation. There is abso- 
lutely, in my opinion, no comparison between the two measures, 
We were under obligations, in honor bound, to do everything 
possible for the returning soldiers, especially those physically 
disqualified for the continuance in the pursuits in which they 
may have been engaged previous to entering the service. anat: 
is a Federal Government duty. 

We as representatives of the people are called upon to pass 
suitable legislation for their rehabilitation so far as it is in 
our power to do so. But to draw any comparison between that 
bili and this is to my mind absolutely begging the question, 
There is no reason why this bil! should have any status before 
the Congress because we have voted for the soldiers’ bill. 

I am opposed to this kind of legislation, particularly at this 
time. It would seem to me that there could be no more inop- 
portune time than the present to call up a bill of this nature 
when the very board in whose hands the execution of this legis- 
lation is to be given is under great criticism, rightly or wrongly 
I will not say, but they are certainly under great criticism 
to-day for their failure to have executed in a proper manner the 
legislation already intrusted to them. There can be no question 
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about that. We read it every day in the press, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules has now under consideration a resolution for 
investigation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What board does the gentleman. 
refer to, the Vocational Educational Board? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The Vocational Educational Board, in 
whose hands would be placed the carrying out of this law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman does not mean the 
Soldiers’ Rehabilitation Board. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I mean the original board. Let me call 
attention to one or two particular figures of the bill before us, 
In the first place, the bill was in the last Congress, and it would 
seem to me that by this time it could have been properly con- 
sidered by such a leading committee of the House as the 
Committee on Education, and presented to us in a good form. 

I note that in line 4, page 1, this legislation is to apply to 
persons disabled, but I find no designation of what would con- 
stitute a disabled person, nor who is to decide as to that dis- 
ability. There is no definition except in general terms, no pro- 
vision in the bill itself in any way defining disability. That 
seems to me to be a very important omission in the construction 
of the bill. 

In section 2 we find another great objection to the phraseology 
of the bill. It may conform to former methods of legislation, 
but it direetly prescribes the manner in which the legislation 
must be passed by the States to have the so-called benefit of 
this legislation. 

In all our States the methods of procedure varies, and it 
strikes me, from line 16 in paragraph 3, the absolute desig- 
nation of the kind of legislation that must be passed by the 
State is subject to grave criticism. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, wlil the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 5 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did the gentleman vote for the Fess- 
Hughes Vocational Educational Board? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I did. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would state to the gentleman that the 
same provision is in that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understand that it is a standing provi- 
sion, where ‘there is cooperation, and I will touch upon that 
point later. We are getting to a very close approximation, 
in a great deal of legislation, of paternalistic control in Con- 
gress over State affairs, and therefore we may have to adopt 
some such legislation as is in this clause if this method of 
cooperation is to be continued between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government. It is a mighty attractive sort of proposition 
to put up to the States to say to them, “If you will put up 
one dollar, the ‘Federal Government will put up another to 
match it”; and that is exactly what this proposition is. You 
are trying to induce us, as Representatives from various States, 
to be able to say to our State legislatures that the Federal 
Government is the most liberal sort of organization going; that 
it will match every State dollar with a Federal dollar. But 
whose dollar is that that you are going to match it with? It 
is the money of the taxpayers of those various States, and 
nothing else. We have had several illustrations of this kind 
of legislation—of matching dollar for dollar, Lou are simply 
asking the taxpayer of your State to pay out just that much 
more money, and you are matching it, dollar for dollar, in the 
taxation scheme. 

There is no question in the world that if we are to have legis- 
lation of this kind it should be handled by the States them- 
selves. I think the State of Massachusetts was among the first 
to adopt the workmen’s compensation act. As I recollect, that 
act was in 1911 declared constitutional by the supreme court 
One or two. other States had previously adopted 
a workmen’s compensation act, I think New Jersey and New 
York, and possibly others. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. If we pass this bill, what becomes of the work- 
men’s compensation acts and the procedure in the various 
States? 

Mr. TREADWAT. I was coming to practically the point of 
the gentleman from Texas. Somewhere in support of this bill 
I have seen reference to the statement that this is a corollary 
and supplements the workmen's compensation act, and should 
be under the control practically of the same sort of a board 
that handles the workmen’s compensation act. 

We have advanced rapidly in the workmen’s compensation 
legislation in the various States. There are now 88 States that 
have such legislation. If this should supplement the work- 


men's compensation acts, the fact that the States have estab- 


lished the workmen’s compensation acts is absolute argument 


for the continuation by that same sort of a board with the 


States. The States should pass this legislation rather than the 


Federal Government. 


Mr. BEE. Unless this legislation is amended, will not the 
effect of it be to substitute this law in the States for the 
various workmen’s compensation aets? 

zoe: TREADWAY. I should think it was open to that criti- 
cism. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield the gentleman two minutes more, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to another section, section 5, where there is appropriated 
$100,000 this year and $150,000 in future years, for investiga- 
tions and studies. That simply means that you are putting a 
number of men on the pay roll for that sort of investigation, 
so called. 

Mr. GARNER. Propaganda. i 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is n propaganda, as my friend from 
Texas says, and has nothing to do with the rehabilitation of 
men injured in industrial pursuits. You are asking ‘for ap- 
propriations reaching up to a million and half a year. In other 
words, for that sort of a propaganda you are going to have 
10 very good positions from $5,000 down 

‘Mr. HULINGS. Fifteen. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Fifteen positions? 


Mr. HULINGS. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, whatever the number is, for the 
handling of a million dollars. It is entirely out of proportion. 

There has been no call for this legislation so far as the hear- 
ings go. A few educators, a few interested in this same sort 
of vocational education, appeared before a joint committee in 
the last Congress. No big industries are represented. This 
matter can be absolutely handled and cared for by the States. 
There is no public call that it should be taken over by the 
Federal. Government. 

In view of the effort to establish good, big positions, and the 
disproportion of the amount used for investigations, together 
with the drawbacks that I have pointed out in the phraseology 


The time of the gentleman from Massa- 


of the bill, I am thoroughly convinced that this is bad legisla- 
ition and ought not to be enacted at this time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


' The committee informally rose; and Mr. Mares having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 


by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate 


had agreed to the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8624) entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national se- 
curity and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products 
and fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 8986) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to construct a bridge 
and approaches thereto across Red River, near Arthur City, 
Lamar County, Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama ne BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, it would be impossible for 
me within the limitation of 10 or 15 minutes to undertake a 
complete analysis of the provisions of this bill and the purposes 
sought to be accomplished under its operation. For a number 
of years I have thought it a strange thing that no definite and 
concrete policy had ever been inaugurated either by State or the 
Federal Government to retrain for useful and gainful employ- 
ment the multiplied thousands of men and women of this Nation 
who become permanently crippled through industrial or occupa- 
tional accidents. ‘This necessity was presented at the hearings 
on the bill for the vocational retraining of disabled soldiers, but 
it was thought not expedient to incorporate the industrial crip- 
ples’ feature in that bill, So impressed was I with the great 


-economic and humanitarian appeal that legislation of this nature 


carries that in the Sixty-fifth Congress I introduced House 
bill 12880, which is, with only a few changes in terms, the 


bill we are now considering. I again introduced it early in the 
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Sixty-sixth Congress, and at both sessions the bill was favorably 
reported by a unanimous vote of the Committee on Education. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] said 
that there did not seem to be any general demand for legisla- 
tion of this character. I assert to the membership of this 
committee that that was one of the impelling reasons that con- 
vinced the committee after hearings of the urgent necessity 
for the immediate passage of a bill of this kind. The very fact 
that legislation of this kind has heretofore been ignored, the 
fact that there are in the United States of America to-day a 
total of 300,000 industrial cripples, for whom heretofore no 
eoherent or concerted action has been taken by State, municipal, 
county, or Federal Government, the fact that there came before 
our committee representatives not only of all the great manu- 
facturing institutions of the United States, representatives of 
the eleemosynary institutions of the country, who are interested 
in philanthropic institutions, representatives of organized and 
unorganized labor, sufficiently convinced the committee of the 
urgent necessity for this legislation. In fact, there appeared 
before the joint hearings on this bill representatives of every 
class of our people, who showed us the urgent necessity for 
decisive and immediate legislation upon this great problem. 
Among them were Dr. R. M. Lieter, director American Museum 
of Safety; Charles H. Verrill, United States Employees’ Com- 

sation Commission; Samuel Gompers, president American 
Federation of Labor; Frederick W. Keough, president National 
Association of Manufacturers; John B. Andrews, secretary 
American Association for Labor Organization; John Mitchell, 
chairman New York Industrial Commission; Arthur E. Holder, 
representative of labor on Federal Board; Douglas C. Me- 
Murtrie, director Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men of New York. 

Now, what is the problem with which we have to deal? For 
years and years we have had going on in this country in our 
industries, in our manufacturing establishments, on our farms, 
in our mines, on our railroads, an annual toll of permanent 
cripples that amounts to staggering figures. Gentlemen of this 
committee would probably be amazed at the number. I regret 
I have not time to go into an analysis of them for the various 
occupations, and a statement of the astounding number of these 
disabled men and women there are in this country to-day, 
amounting at least to 800,000 and increasing annually all the 
time, more than 50 per cent disabled in their earning capacity. 
Now, what is the character of moral and national duty that we 
owe to these people, if we owe them any? Why, when our sol- 
diers went to the front there was no man here who said we did 
not owe a duty to retrain those who eame back disabled, be- 
cause they were serving their Government in a great national 
crisis. ` 

But you take these men and women covered by this bill, were 
they rendering any service to the Government? Why, they are 
composed of people of every element of our citizenship, of men 
who are injured upon railroads carrying on the transportation 
facilities of the country absolutely necessary for its economic 
and industrial life; men injured down in the bowels of the earth, 
working in the cogl mines to produce fuel which will sustain 
the life of the Nation against the rigors of winter; and women, 
if you please, all over this country working in the shops to earn 
an honest living for themselyes and their families; and a great 
preponderance of these, hundreds of thousands who are busi- 
ness men, men with families dependent upon them. What is the 
result when they are disabled? Not only the cnormous economic 
loss that ensues because of the loss of their earning capacity, 
but in addition to that loss they become a positive charge in a 
great number of instances either upon charity or the generosity 
of the community in which they live. They compose the aggre- 
gate in industry in this country, my friends, who have become 
not by their own choice but by some misadventure so crippled 
that they can not earn a living. What does this bill propose? 
That the Federal Government shall take charge of them and 
educate them? Not at all. The bill expects national leadership, 
but the real burden will be upon the States. There are any num- 
ber of precedents for that policy. Take the Smith-Hughes 
vocational educational bill, passed a few years ago, that has 
now been adopted by every one of the 48 States of this Union. 
What did that provide for? That bill—and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts voted for it, and I doubt not the other opponents 
of this measure voted for it—provided that the Government 
should cooperate with the States for the education of normal 
pupils in the schools, not crippled, not unfortunate, not maimed, 
not handicapped, but in the possession of their normal faculties. 
Why? Because this Government recognizes that the progress and 


prosperity of this Nation depends upon the aggregate intelli- 


gence and efficiency of its citizenship. Therefore we appro- 
Printed a million dollars a year under that bill, to be distrib- 
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uted to the States in proportion to their population, like we pro- 
pose in this bill for this purpose. To educate the youth of this 
country along the line of intelligence and efficiency, avocations 
and pursuits. Now, what does this bill propose to do? To fol- 
low exactly the same principle of legislation. The purpose of 
this bill is not so much for the money that may come out of the 
Federal Treasury, but the main purpose is to give Federal 
leadership and inspiration and stimulus to this great movement. 
The result, when it is put into effect, will be like that of the 
Smith-Hughes bill, under which already 200,000 pupils of this 
country are in vocational schools learning to increase their 
efficiency. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that because the 
States have not performed their duty toward its unfortunates 
ae therefore that duty rests upon the Federal Government 
to do it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why, if the States had failed to perform 
their duty in the building of good roads, the Federal Government 
went to their assistance; and in regard to agricultural exten- 
sion, the Government went to their assistance under the provi- 
sions of the Smith-Lever bill. In the case of the land-grant 
colleges, this Nation bestowed an aggregate of its lands to the 
extent of millions and hundreds of millions of acres to aid the 
primary education of the public schools of this great country. 
The following summary discloses what the Federal Government 
has done directly to aid primary and higher education: 

Total of national grants for education. 


[From Monroe's Cyclopedia of Education, article on “ National Govern- 
ment of the United States and education.“ 


—ͤ—ͤ—!—*; 2 


University grants 


o 
Laws 1890 and 1007 


ormal schools 
Deaf, dumb, and blind 
Reform schools 


3 Calculated for 20 years from 1911 at present rate of increase. 

These totals are not the correct sums of the items, but are given as 
shown in the work cited. 

And that is one reason why the Government should undertake 
it, because no other institution or agency or political subdivision 
up to this hour has. What is the result? Why, we have this 
enormous wastage in our industrial life. It amounts annually 
in loss of earning capacity to $100,000,000. You have seen these 
beggars with little tin cups in their hands on the street, or 
selling pencils, or in the poorhouse. You have seen these people 
maimed and handicapped ; and what we propose to do here—— 

Mr. GARLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will. 

Mr. GARLAND. I will state to the gentleman that the State 
of Pennsylvania has this sort of a bill at work. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad to hear it. This will only be 
an additional amount to go to them. Now, who controls the 
operation of this measure? It is not the Government taking 
charge of State affairs. If you will read the bill you will find 
that the State board of vocational education or State board of 
Federal compensation shall be in actual control of the retrain- 
ing; and this answers the question of my friend from Texas, 
This does not handicap in the slightest degree the operation of 
State compensation now, but only provides where there are 
compensation boards that the legislature of the State shall pass 
proper laws to make them ussistants in the administration of 
this law within the State. That is all. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield the gentleman five minutes additional. 

Mr. OLIVER. To what extent will the appropriations car- 
ried by this bill really give relief to the 300,000 cripples of the 
country, and how is the money carried in this appropriation to 
be expended by the different States? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If my friend will read section 1 of the 
bill, on page 3, he will see that it provides that the funds pro- 
vided shall be expended in the State under the supervision or 
control of the State board. 

Mr. OLIVER. Take, for instance, Alabama; and that State 
will be entitled to about $17,000 out of this appropriation; and 
it is not intended that the board and lodging of those who are 
taking training shall be paid out of this sum, and yet it seeks 
to offer benefit only to those who are unable to give the train- 
ing to themselves. How would the $17,000 provide any ade- 
quate aid to any large number of cripples in our State? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say to my friend that it is a 
meager beginning, but the real burden is put on the States. 
If they want to make it effective, they have got to help. The 
Federal appropriation is limited, and I anticipate the same 
experience that we had with land-grant colleges all over the 
country. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] pointed out that 
at least twenty times more has been spent by each State than 
has been spent by the Federal Government in those great insti- 
tutions of learning. The States are not compelled to accept the 
provisions of this act if they do not wish to do it. It is entirely 
optional with a State whether it desires to accept the benefits 
of this legislation. As I stated, the main purpose of the legis- 
lation is to start and give stimulus and dignity to the leadership 
in this great humanitarian purpose. 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to ask him a question on just one phase of the bill. It pro- 
vides that this relief shall only be extended to those who are 
injured in certain cases. If a man is disabled by any sort of 
spe why should he not come under the provisions of this 

ill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The purpose of this bill, I will state to 
the gentleman, is to give any man who may be injured in any 
form of legitimate occupation or enterprise an opportunity to 
take advantage of it. 

Mr, BLACK. Why should it be necessary he should be in an 
active pursuit? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There was a difference of opinion whether 
it should not embrace people of all classes, people suffering 
from occupational diseases, like tuberculosis, and so forth, 
but the majority thought it unwise to extend the field that 
5 5 so we put reasonable limitations upon the purposes of 

e bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For a brief question. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to ask if this pamphlet, the 
joint hearings, which I hold in my hand, contains all of the 
hearings held on the bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; in substance. In the last Congress 
I introduced this bill and Senator Sutri of Georgia introduced 
it in the Senate. We had these hearings, and they covered every 
phase, as we thought, and the conditions are exactly similar 
now as they were then. Therefore we thought it unnecessary 
and unwise to hold additional hearings on this bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am not criticizing the committee's atti- 
tude. The gentleman in criticizing my statement that there 
was not a general call for such legislation as this denied that 
position and referred to the hearings. Now, I have carefully 
looked them over, and I find that 12 gentlemen testified. I 
would like to ask if he thinks those gentlemen represent the 
best sentiment of the country? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. They practically represented every ele- 
ment of industry and society in the United States in a large 
sense. Of course, I do not mean in a specific and limited sense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask the same privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
the same privilege. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, it is with some hesitancy 
that I rise to oppose the bill sponsored by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and by my friend who has 
just left the floor. In asking for this legislation I know that 


those gentlemen are actuated by no improper motives, and I 
feel sure that they, at least, are convinced that the legislation 
is proper. But I do believe, however, gentlemen, that it is 
possible for a good man to be earried away with his hobby. 
And I do not believe that an investigation of the hearings on 
this bill, that were conducted at the last Congress—there be- 
ing no hearings during this Congress—and a realization of the 
time will justify this legislation. And for that reason, at this 
time, I desire to speak against the bill. 

There can be no question but that if this legislation is right 
we should take the further step and offer the vocational train- 
ing and rehabilitation to the man that becomes sick and af- 
flicted by reason of his service in these institutions, the same 
as the man who is crippled. And if the principle here is right, 
the Federal Government should take charge of all State af- 
fairs. Take the State of Kansas, for instance, and we have a 
compensation act, under which it is supposed to take care of 
these cases. Our law is supposed to be just and equitable in 
those cases. While there is not any money appropriated by 
this bill for the care of the cripple, there is money appropri- 
ated to justify further investigations of his condition and to 
authorize a pay roll and a large number of appointees to go 
into those investigations. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Gladly. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman use the term “appropriated ” 
technically ? 

Mr. ‘TINCHER. No; I do not mean to use it technically. 
I take it, however, if this Congress sees fit to undertake this 
legislation, that the appropriations herein authorized would, 
as a matter of course, follow from the Committee on Appro- 
priations. And I would dislike to support a bill which mentions 
an appropriation or authorizes an appropriation unless I would 
be willing and glad to vote for that appropriation when asked 
for by the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. What does the gentleman mean when he says 
that it does not appropriate anything for the training of the 
cripples, but does for the administration? 

Mr. TINCHER. As I understand the measure, I say you take 
the man who is taken care of by the workmen’s compensation 
act and he can not qualify under this act. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. TINCHER. You say that the man who is taken care of 
by law under that can still say that he is disabled and unable 
to care for himself and can come under this act? 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is incorrect in that statement. 

Mr. TINCHER. My best understanding of this bill—and 
if I am wrong in it I want the gentleman from Ohio to correct 
me in his own time—is that it authorizes duplicate investiga- 
tions. It authorizes the expenditure of money, just as we are 
prone to do here in Congress, where the State is already spend- 
ing money for the same purpose. My understanding is, if the 
gentleman will pardon me, that it will take too much money to 
administer this law, and I believe I am justified in that posi- 
tion by reason of the attitude of the country to-d@y toward 
the board in which you invest the authority to administer this 
law. ‘That board to-day is on trial, under the charge that it 
is incompetent to expend the money properly that is already 
appropriated to it. 

If any individual were on trial, charged and accused by the 
people whose money he was spending that he did not know 
how to properly expend that money and was not properly 
expending it, you would hesitate about putting more responsi- 
bility and intrusting more money in the hands of that indi- 
vidual, and it is the same way with Congress in respect to an 
institution like this. Congress ought to hesitate about placing 
more-money in the hands of this institution to expend. Con- 
gress would not think of doing such a thing in the case of an 
individual, and it should not think of doing it in the case of 
this board. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BANKH®AD. Has the gentleman heard any criticism 
of the Federal board because of its failure to carry out the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Act, similar in character to this? 

Mr. TINCHER. I have not; but I have heard of this Voca- 
tional Board conducting as many as three or four examinations 
on one soldier boy before admitting him to training when one 
examination ought to have been sufficient, and still withholding 
him from school on the ground that there was something wrong 
with him before he enlisted in the Army. I may say that since 
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then they have backed down and admitted that they reached 
that decision improperly. 

The very day that this bill came before the Committee on 
Rules that committee was engaged in hearing testimony against 
this board; and now the Congress, which is supposed to reduce 
appropriations and revenues—— 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I have but a moment. The gentleman 
ean get time in his own right. We are starting an appropria- 
tion which we know is just a beginning. This is just a postage- 
stamp starter. Gentlemen know that if this Vocational Board, 
the same that is here now, starts in with this proposition, it 
will be here in a few months asking for millions of dollars of 
appropriations. 

Mr. FESS: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Has there been any increased demands upon the 
Federal Treasury by the land-grant colleges under the Smith- 
Hughes bill and under the Smith-Lever bill? This is fixed. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman permit me to make this 
answer? This board to which you are intrusting this proposition 
asked this Congress for $6,000,000. You gave them four millions 
anda half. They asked for $6,000,000 additional. The President 
said it was not enough: They are going now to ask Congress 
for $21,000,000 for another proposition, when every soldier in 
the United States that I have had any dealings with says they 
are not carrying out properly the provisions of the law and are 
wasting the money that has already been appropriated. Until 
they are cleared of the charge that is being brought out now by 
the Committee on Rules I say that this Congress, which is sup- 
posed to be conservative and in favor of reducing taxes on the 
taxpayers of this country, ought to pause and consider this mat- 
ter very carefully. I am opposed to this legislation. {Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for 
10 minutes. 3 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I realize there are many things 
that so appeal to the tender sympathies of every man that he 
would like to do something to aid in alleviating suffering wher- 
ever it may be found. The poor, the crippled, and the aged, 
who can not care for themselves, appeal to us, and appeal to 
us very strongly, indeed; but I am persuaded that the care of 
them ought to be provided for by the taxation of the several 
States, which have a power over taxation and the collection 
of money that the Federal Treasury does not possess. 

Already I feel that we have gone far afield, especially when 
we view the condition of the Treasury of the United States 
as a result of the war. Prior to the outbreak of the war the 
bulk of our revenue was raised by indirect taxation, and a 
very large portion of it came from the tariff. For the calendar 
year 1917 3,500,000 men and women in America made income- 
tax returns. The most we ever raised in a single year by 
eustomhouse duties was $334,000,000, and last fiscal year we 
raised only about $184,000,000. I do not care how you adjust 
the tariff, you will probably never again get tariff duties that 
will bring in a sum more than the $334,000,000 that was col- 
lected in the fiscal year 1910. 

Why do not the States do this? Every State legislator, 
owing his place to the electorate of a county or a district, is 
apprehensive of that electorate when election day comes around 
if he has done anything to increase taxation. And yet you 
are about to take a step here now—and I assume that you will 
take it—that is going to mean increased taxation to the Ameri- 
ean people. We are going to talk about economy, but no man— 
I care not which side of the aisle he sits on—can in the next 
elections say anything about economy or criticize the lack of 
economy if he votes for a bill of this kind, which absolutely 
requires annual appropriations. 

For two weeks the Select Committee on the Budget has been 
holding hearings, and we were often told that not all of the 
blame for appropriations was attached to the committees of 
Congress that have appropriating jurisdiction. Much of that 
responsibility originates with a legislative committee that 
brings in a new activity for the Government to carry on, and 
the. proper appropriating committee is powerless to do anything 
except to follow the law and report out an appropriation. 

Let us see what we have for this fiscal year, so far as educa- 
tion is concerned and what our appropriations are for that pur- 
pose. The cooperative agricultural extension act of May 8, 1914, 
carried a permanent appropriation of $3,080,000. The Agricul- 


tural appropriation act for this year enlarged that by $1,500,000, 
making $4,580,000 to be expended by the Government this year 
for that purpose. 

The act of February 28, 1917, creating the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, carried a permanent appropriation of 
$3,182,000 for this year for cooperative vocational education. 
We have also appropriated for this year $14,000,000 for voca- 
tional rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors. I do not complain 
about that. The board in that respect is doing a service which 
was caused by the war, and I want to do everything I can to give 
that board all the power and all the money necessary to make 
self-supporting citizens out of the boys who were unfortunate 
in that Great War, so that they can earn a livelihood. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOOD. For a question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman think that all the 
appropriations to which he has referred meet with the full 
and cordial approval of the American taxpayers? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know anything about that. I have not 
talked with them. 

Š Mx MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
on ` 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I agree with the gentleman's view. 
Does he think any limit could be imposed if we once started upon 
the policy suggested here? 

Mr. GOOD. There does not seem to be any. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Applied to insurance against acci- 
dent, insurance against sickness, to old-age pensions, and almost 
everything that is conceivable that would appeal to human 
sympathy? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is entirely right. Here is a fam- 
ily of children. The father is sick, the mother is sick, and the 
children are dying of disease. Are we to withhold our support 
from them? Here is an old man or an old lady who has been a 
useful citizen. Shall we deny the support that will give them a 
livelihood? I undertake to say that these are subjects that 
appeal to the human heart; but in deciding them we must decide 
the functions of government, and I take it that it was never 
the intention of the founders of this Republic and the framers 
of the Constitution to provide that all of these services should 
be paid, no matter how worthy they might be, out of the Federal 


sury. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman another 
question? Has he heard any of the supporters of this bill specify 
any provision of the Constitution which can be taken as a source 
of the power that is contemplated to be exerted by this measure? 

Mr. GOOD. No; and I have not heard of a Member of Con- 
gress outside of the Committee on Education who has received a 
single letter from his constituents urging this legislation. I will 
ask any gentleman to rise who has received any such letter. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have. 

Mr. NOLAN. I have received such letters. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. So have I. 

Mr. CARSS. I have. 

Mr. GOOD. Only four or five Members of the House out of 
the 485, except members of the Committee on Education, have 
recéived letters asking for this legislation. 

Mr. CARSS. Are there 435 Members here to answer about 
that? F 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. GOOD. No; I have only a little time. > 

As I have stated, the act of May 8, 1914, carries $3,080,000 for 
this year. The act of February 28, 1917, appropriated $3,182,000. 
We have appropriated $14,000,000 for vocational rehabilitation. I 
had a report yesterday that the Board of Vocational Education 
had practically broken down; that it was overloaded with this 
work, and will admit that it can not performit. Yet here is a bill 
which, according to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], if all 
the industrial cripples should take advantage of it would throw 
800,000 more persons upon it for consideration. Why, that 
board every week or two has many of the district officers not 
only write but wire the true records of field employees. 

The CHAI? MAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I can not yield. And now you saddle upon 
this board, that has broken down and can not function, this 
enormous additional work. Read a recent statement of the 
American Legion, complaining that this Federal board has not 
functioned. After you enact this proposed bill and the soldiers 
and sailors complain of the failure of this board to care for 
them, point your finger to the act now under consideration and 
say to these boys that this bill made it impossible for the Federal 
board to function for them. The current Army appropriation 
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act carries 52. 000,000 for vocational training. The act making 
provision for the agricultural colleges and colleges of mechanic 
arts carries a permanent appropriation of 52.500.000 for this 
year. All the acts I have enumerated make available for this 
year $26,262,000 for educational purposes. Where is the money 
called for by this bill to come from? Every man who votes for 
it must recognize that he must vote for another tax upon the 
American people. I firmly believe that every bill we now pass 
making it necessary to appropriate money out of the Treasury 
in the future will compel the raising of that money either by the 
sale of bonds or by additional taxation. Here is legislation to 
accomplish an object which is desirable, but I say to you that 
the local authorities of the States and counties should always 
und must always be obligated, to care for their sick, their 
poor, and their aged, if they can not earn a livelihood and have 
not been able to save anything upon which to live.. Are we to 
take in all of these? The one appeals to me as strongly as the 
other. If we do, instead of $1,000,000 a year, it will take 
$100,000,000 a year and more to provide for them. Let us make 
the bill comprehensive. If we are going to lend support to one 
person because he is unfortunate, let us extend it to all our 
unfortunates and do it with an open hand. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. FESS. I yield 10 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. : 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to give my sup- 
port to this legislation, which proposes Federal aid in coopera- 
tion with the States in providing vocational training for those 
crippled in industry, with a view of enabling them to again 
engage in gainful and useful occupations. 

No right-minded person will, I am sure, fail to sympathize 
with the objects and purposes of this legislation. ‘There are, 
however, some who question the necessity, desirability, or 
wisdom of the Federal Government embarking upon this enter- 
prise of vocational training for those unfortunately crippled in 
the world’s activities. It is to this view of the matter that I 
shall address my brief remarks on the subject. 

The views of a very great many people have undergone a 
change in the past few years relative to the responsibility of 
organized society to the helpless and unfortunate. More and 
more the world is coming to realize the duty that rests upon 
society as a whole to look after, care and provide for the weak, 
the helpless, and the unfortunate. 

So far as these duties and responsibilities are to be met and 
performed through governmental agencies the primary respon- 
sibility is, of course, on the local and State governments. They 
are to a considerable extent responsible for the conditions 
which surround the citizen in his employment. They are on 
the ground and familiar with the conditions and armed with 
authority to deal directly with the situation. 

All this being true, it is natural that it be urged that as 
the responsibility is primarily that of the State and local com- 
munity, as they are best qualified for the undertaking and 
their citizens are those most directly interested, they should 
assume and perform a duty and responsibility so clearly theirs. 

These arguments have much force with those who realize the 
importance of confining the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment within proper bounds, and the even greater importance 
of insisting that the States and their communities shall, for 
their own good and that of the people generally, continue to 
assume and exercise their local duties and responsibilities. 

There is, however, a growing sentiment in favor of national 
leadership, stimulus, and direction in various lines in which 
the primary responsibility is local and in which the States and 
communities must wield the laboring oar, and that sentiment 
has been strongly expressed in behalf of legislation such as 
that now before us. Without minimizing State and local re- 
sponsibilities for the rehabilitation and the restoration to lives 
of usefulness of those who suffer the accidents of industry, 
humanitarians, welfare workers, labor leaders, captains of 
industry, and forward-looking folks of all classes have urged 
that the Federal Government assume a position of leadership 
and guidance in this work of practical humanitarian endeavor. 

The bill provides not only for Federal encouragement and 
direction in- cooperation with the States in the work of pre- 
paring those injured in industry for lives of further usefulness, 
but it also provides for Federal contributions toward this coop- 
erative work. These contributions will, of course, encourage 
the States and the communities in the performance of their 
duty in this regard, but more important than any cash contri- 
bution is the fact that the National Government recognizes the 
importance of saving industrial cripples from lives of despair. 


ininutes to the gentleman from 


and dependence; of placing them in the way of self-help;. 


restoring them to a condition enabling them to do their useful 
part in the world’s work. [Applause.] 


Of course, it is going to cost a little money. It will actually 
cost a million dollars, and my, how gentlemen do hesitate to 
expend a million dollars in this humanitarian work! Gentle- 
men who have had no hesitation at all in voting billions for the 
destructive work of war; men who have without question or a 
qualm voted for appropriations running into the hundreds of 
millions, which, while perhaps necessary or warranted, serve 
no helpful purposes in the cause of humanity, in the upbuild- 
ing of the,race, or in making more tolerable the conditions of 
living, hesitate at this comparatively small proposal of appro- 
priation which, if wisely expended, will serve to save thousands 
from becoming human derelicts. 

No man who ever occupied a seat in this House has spoken 
more frequently or more earnestly than I against undue and 
improper extensions of Federal authority, jurisdiction, and 
control. But, gentlemen, I have learned something in the 
more than 20 years of my service here, and I trust I have 
grown with the growth of the sentiment of the country in 
favor of progressive legislation. I trust that I can see things 
in the light of to-day rather than from the viewpoint of the 
past. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. For a question. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman regard the appropriations 
which Congress has voted of hundreds of niillions, as he says, 
not necessary and desirable? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not said that. I have said that 
Congress has voted billions for work of destruction, and I have 
east my vote for those appropriations, appropriations, as a 
whole, running far into billions. In the face of all that, look- 
ing at the matter from the standpoint of cost, it seems to me 
men are rather exaggerating the situation when they say that 
the spending of a single million dollars for purposes which are 
helpful and useful, as proposed in this bill, is a gross extrava- 
gance, and objectionable from that viewpoint. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. MONDELL. We want to help keep down appropriations; 
we must keep down appropriations; but it seems to me that in 
the desire of gentlemen to keep down appropriations they should 
pay their attention to vast sums that are expended for purposes 
of more or less questionable necessity rather than to rise in 
opposition to these comparatively small proposed appropriations 
for purposes that appeal to the heart and conscience of every 
one of us, and relative to which the only question is whether 
or not the Federal Government should participate in the worthy 
and helpful work. I want to help keep down the vast appro- 
priations for military purposes and out of the vast sums thus 
saved be able to do something for humanity. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What has the State of Wyoming done along 
this line? 

Mr. MONDELL. The State of Wyoming has done very good 
work, but will do better work under the encouragement, stimu- 
lus, and direction of the Federal Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Has it a board to take care of industrial 
cripples? 

Mr, MONDELL. I think so. 

Mr. WALSH. For how many years has it had it? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know. Wyoming may not have 
done as well as the great State of Massachusetts, but I believe 
that even Massachusetts will do more under the encouragement 
and stimulus of a Federal organization. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman state whether this is a 
desirable appropriation or one that is absolutely necessary? 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman answer my question? 
Is it desirable that men who are crippled shall be restored to 
lives of usefulness, or is it essential that they should be? That 
question can and will be answered by the vote on this bill. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman answer another question? 

Mr. SNELL. I ask that the gentleman answer my question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the executive head of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, Dr. Prosser, in a com- 
munication sent to Members of Congress under date of August 
22, estimates the number of disabilities to American soldiers, 
sailors, and marines resulting from the war at 250,000. That 
estimate includes only men who have been discharged with a 
disability rating of 10 per cent or more. The report on this bill 
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indicates that the number of persons disabled in industry only 
throughout the United States is estimated at 280,000. In other 
words, if this bill is enacted into law the burden thrown upon 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education will, numerically 
at least, be somewhat more than doubled. It had on its hands, 
since we gave authority under the act of June 27, 1918, 250,000 
disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines; under this law there will 
be added 280,000 civilians who will be eligible for vocational 
education. 

The question then arises how the action of Congress in 
doubling the task of the board at this time will be construed 
by the country. Will it be construed as an indorsement, as a 
testimonial of their achievement in handling the soldier problem 
with which they have been at work for something over a year? 
Is there any escape, gentlemen of the House, from the conclu- 
sion that if we double their task the country will say that 
Congress regards as entirely satisfactory the work that they have 
already done in caring for the soldier? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? Will the gen- 
tleman explain what he means by doubling the work under 
the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have stated that there were 250,000 soldiers, 
sailors, and marines within the purview of the board, and that 
this adds 280,000. I do not see why that does not more than 
double their work, from a numerical standpoint at least. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is un- 
= tt misapprehension. Will he allow me to ask him a ques- 

on? 

Mr. ROGERS. Could the gentleman do it in his own fime, 
because I have only eight minutes? Then the question arises, 
what the attitude of the House and the country in fact is upon 
the past achievements of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. I have no desire, and I know no Member of this 
House has a desire, to condemn without a hearing what the 
Federal board has done or has failed to de; but I think it is 


tating the soldier. 
I have in my hand the Vocational Summary, issued by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, for the month of 


there are 250,000 disabled service men. This table shows that 
the Federal board on August 28 had established 
170,000 of those 250,000 men. In other words, the 
board had then reeeived applications for aid from 170,00 men, 
and it had failed to establish contact at all with 80,000 men 
more, Of the 170,000 men who had appealed to the board for 
aid 23,000 had been recommended for training by the agencies 
of the board; 146,000 applicants had not been recommended or 
had not been reached in the machinery of the board’s activities. 


men had been started on their way toward vocational useful- 
ness through the medium of the training authorized by the act 
of Congress. Further, I am advised on authority which I 
have not seen contradicted—that is, an article in the American 
Legion Weekly of about two weeks ago—that on September 4 
33 men, having completed their training, had entered gainful 
occupation as a result of the board’s assistance. 

T om frank to say that I am not sure that those figures which 
I have given are correct, though they have been officially issued 
by the board itself. I have indicated that the board stated that 
on August 23 it had established contact with 170,000 soldiers. 
Dr. Prosser, in his communication to Congress, which I have 
mentioned, says that the board had established contact with 
only 133,000 soldiers on August 22, one day prior to the date 
of the report printed in the Vocational Summary. Which is 
right I do not know. There is a disparity of over 35,000. The 
Congress does not know which of those official statements is 
correct. Every man in this House knows that the Federal board 
has not yet been able to take up in earnest and effectively and 
efficiently the training and the placing of the great mass of our 
soldicrs in gainful oecupations. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I ean not yield now. The experience of 
Great Britain is this: They have 1,000,000 eripples from the 
war. We have a quarter of a million crippled soldiers and 
sailors. Great Britain the soldier one day, it sur- 
veys him for training the second day, and puts him into train- 
ing the third day. 


That has been done by means of a highly decentralized organ- 
ization which they have perfected to a marked degree. The 
United States, through its Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, takes from three to six months, according to testimony 
before the Committee on Rules the day before yesterday, before 
it even puts in training the men who call upon the United States 
for aid under this act. I repeat that less than 8,000 men out 
| of 250,000 disabled soldiers had in fact been put in training on 
the 23d of August. 


Mr. ROGERS. I can not yield. Tt was testified at the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Rules on my resolution the day 
before yesterday that of every dollar apprepriated by Congress 
for the work of this board, 40 cents went to expenses of ad- 
ministration. It was testified that there were 20,000 paid em- 
pleyees of the board, some of them in Washington, some in the 
12 districts throughout the United States. If that is true, it 
has taken about two and one-half employees per soldier put in 
training during the last year. If that is true, it has. taken 
about 600 employees per soldier put into gainful occupation 
after training during the last year when the Federal board 
has been functioning. 

As I say, I am not disposed on ex parte testimony to con- 
demn the Federal board; but the question is pressing for eon- 
sideration whether the Federal board has been able to handle 
or will be able to handle the soldier problem alone. If we 
pass this law, it is a vindication, a justification of the con- 
duct of the board and of the achievements which it has 
wrought. With conditions as they are, I am not willing to 
give that testimonial. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
ehusetts has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reckon it is out 
of date to intimate that this bill is net justified under our 
Constitution. It might be justified under the welfare clause, 
as so mauy things have been, but if it can be justified, then 
the Federal Government is authorized to erect hospitals in 
every ward in every city, schools in every village and every 
eounty, and there is nothing that can net be authorized under 


would be accomplished by it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May -E suggest this to my friend, 
that he is saying almost what Mr. Justice Story said a good 
many years ago in his Commentaries on the Constitution, that 
if the view of the welfare clause which seems to be now preva- 
lent is warranted, then this ceases to be a Government of limi- 
tations and restrictions, and becomes a Government of unlim- 
ited authority and power. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I thank the gentleman very much, and, 
without further arguing that question, I hope I shall never vote 
for a measure that shows on its face that it is unconstituional. 
A number of gentlemen seem to forget that when we vote away 
hundreds of thousands and millions of dollars that the money we 
vote away here must be earned somewhere. A tax is imposed on 
the people by the Federal Government, or else it is a tax im- 
posed by the State, and whether the State spends the money 
for the care of their people, or the Federal Government, it 
must be earned. Gentlemen here say they favor this legislu- 
tion because it gives the Federal Government the right to take 
the lead in this great humanitarian problem. I want to ask, Is 
it possible that the States have no more initiative and no more 
eapacity to take the lead in humanitarianism, and must we 
come to the Federal Government to lead us as helpless chil- 
dren? Gentlemen, I want to ask, if this law is enacted, where 
is the limit of like laws in the future? Absolutely there is 
none. There is no justice in taking care of a cripple injured 
on a farm and not taking care of one who has been born 
crippled or who was crippled elsewhere. One farmer has a 
plow run away with by his team and is injured; another 
farmer is riding to town and is thrown from his horse and is 
injured. The one is as much a burden upon his community as 
the other. One is as much a subject of care and humanitarian 
eare as the other. This bill would take care of one and not 
the other. This legislation picks out a certain class. If I 
should vote for any such unconstitutional legislation, I would, 
at least, make it uniform and universal. I would apply it to 
all who were crippled. ‘The time may come when we should 
pass old-age pension laws, the time may come when we should 
pass laws to care for all the helpless, to build houses to take 
care of them, and when we should pass laws to care for the 
sick and to build hospitals to take care of them: If we do reach 
that time, I trust the’ States will pass the laws. Is it possible 


the general welfare clause, if it be admitted that some good 
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that the State is going to abandon all its functions? We have 
asserted State rights and clung to them, The time has come 
when we should assert and perform State obligations and 
duties. [Applause.] The fact is by shirking State duties we 
are losing State rights, and every man who votes for a measure 
which puts an arm into the Treasury of the United States to 
take out money and pay for something that the State ought to 
do—because, as it was stated here, he is afraid to go before 
the State legislature and tax the taxpayers of his own State 
with the burden—is voluntarily, consciously or unconsciously, 
surrendering the whole of the doctrine that, on our side of the 
aisle at least, we have always professed to adhere to. There 
is nothing in the world in this bill to justify it that would 
not justify any expenditure of money for any benevolent pur- 
pose in any State, county, or precinct all over the broad area 
of the United States. In addition to that, this bill picks out 
certain classes—industrial classes, farming classes. Why should 
the charity of the Government be extended to one class more 
than another. a 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If we are to help the poverty 
stricken and helpless, let us not be partial. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Were not the sufferers of the Galveston 
flood a particular class of our people who received aid from the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. We have by one precedent after an- 
other extended aid and in many instances refused to extend 
aid. In cases of great calamity we have used Army tents and 
other property, and I think outside of that we have in a few 
instances overridden the Constitution under urgent appeals to 
our sympathy, but that kind of admittedly unjustifiable legis- 
Jation ought not to be made and can not be made any justifica- 
tion for permanent legislation of that kind. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we have provided very properly. for the re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in war. That work is to be 
done by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. That 
board’s work will end and it must go out of existence when 
they have given such training as they can to our maimed and 
wounded soldiers, but under this bill that board will not only 
be made permanent but it will grow in the number of its em- 
ployees nnd the money it spends from year to year. Not many 
years hence it will be spending hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and be the established precedent for the establishment of more 
and more bureaus to spend more and more millions of tax 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I am absolutely opposed to the 
consideration of this legislation at this time. In fact, I am 
absolutely opposed to giving more power or money to a board 
where there is at least very grave and serious doubt whether 
they are able to perform at the present time the duties that have 
already been imposed upon them or expend the money already 
granted them in a capable and efficient manner. We had day 
before yesterday about a four hours’ hearing in regard to this 
Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Board. There are the hear- 
ings—of course, it is impossible to place them before the House, 
as they have not been printed, but I am absolutely sure that if 
every Member of this House would read those hearings and 
see the charges that have been made by creditable persons in 
regard to the inability of this board to perform the duties 
already imposed upon them, you would not be willing at this 
time to impose double duties on the same board or grant them 
any more money. I am absolutely—— 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not. If this were a private matter or a 
business proposition, we would never consider for a single mo- 
ment the extending of the functions of a board or bureau until 
we had succeeded in getting it better organized, better estab- 
lished, and better able to cope with the conditions confronting 
it than this board has been able to do up to the present time. I 
am also opposed to considering this legislation at the present 
time on the ground that while it may be desirable legislation it 
is certainly not necessary legislation, and as it authorizes ap- 
propriations it is no time to consider it when we take into 
consideration the condition of the Public Treasury. Every man 
in this House, when you talk to him in the lobby or in his office 
or anywhere else, will say that we must not pass any appropria- 
tions unless they are absolutely necessary at the present time; 
that they do not believe in passing any measures except those 
that are absolutely essential to carry on the present activities 


[After a pause.] 


of the Government, and they desire to decrease rather than in- 
crease them. There is no demand from any part of the country 
that we should create additional boards or give additional privi- 
leges and money to boards already established, and for that 
reason it is inopportune to even consider such legislation at 
this time. Now, the gentlemen who are the proponents of this 
bill keep referring to the soldiers’ rehabilitation act. 

That has absolutely nothing to do with this act. The Gov- 
ernment was under obligation to take care of its soldiers. The 
other is merely a desirable thing on the part of the Government. 
Let the various States do their own work in this line and not 
put everything up to the Federal Government. Let the States 
assume this obligation and take care of their dependent just 
a the Government at the present time is taking care of its 
soluiers. Especially is this true when up to the present time 
the Government has not been able to do what is absolutely 
obligatory upon it, to say nothing about entering this new and 
much broader field. This bill only carries an initial authoriza- 
tion of $500,000. It must be matched by $500,000 by the indi- 
vidual States. Now, let us see what that means. From the 
testimony before the Committee on Appropriations and also 
before the Committee on Rules the other day it costs from 
$1,200 to $1,800 to educate or rehabilitate an individual man, 
while this bill only provides about six or seven dollars per man. 
Not enough under present conditions to get the names of the men, 
to say nothing about what must be done later. 

‘Testimony was offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], 
I believe, that there were about 300,000 industrial cripples in the 
country at the present time. On the basis of what it has cost 
the Federal Government to rehabilitate these soldiers, it would 
cost for this new scheme $30,000,000 for the first year, ani) we 
are making appropriations of $1,000,000, or about 3 per cent of 
what it will cost if we go into it to the extent as provided for 
in this bill. = 

Now, as I look at this proposition, this is merely a “starter,” 
and it is going to cost millions upon millions before it is ever 
earried out and go much further than most of us expect. I 
think before we enter upon this wider field we should fulfill our 
obligations to the soldiers and see how much that is going to cost. 
And when this board is able to function, able to do the work 
that is asked of it, it will be plenty of time for us to enter into 
the wider field and take up the rehabilitation of the industrial 
cripples of the country. I believe the time is now here for Con- 
gress to stop, look, and listen before it makes any appropria- 
tions that are not absolutely necessary. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], a member of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it has been asserted that 
this bill is a paternalistic measure, and such assertion is true. 
Ordinarily I would be opposed to every species of paternalistic 
legislation. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret exceedingly that I can not yield to 
the gentleman from Maine. I have only five minutes, and am 
sorry that I have not the time. 

This bill does not seek to aid persons who have already lived 
their full 65 years, in full possession of all their faculties, and 
endowed with full mental and physical strength and vigor, but 
who failed during the period of their maximum earning capacity 
to save up out of their annual income and lay aside sufficient to 
take care of them in their old age; but this proposed legislation 
seeks to make over, rehabilitate, and restore to full earning 
capacity, in so far as education and training makes possible, 
the young man who has not yet reached the prime of life, and, 
in many cases, even the young man who has not yet reached his 
majority, but who, by having suffered a physical injury, has 
been deprived of the chance to live as you and I live and whose 
life has been made purposeless, disconsolate, and without hope. 

Every crippled human looks through the glass of life darkly. 
Just how darkly, neither you nor I are in a position to know, 
unless we have experienced and suffered the same or a similar 
affliction. It is said that a parent who has never lost a child is 
not in a position to adequately sympathize with the father or 
mother whose child has been taken. And I submit that we 
Members of Congress who are in full possession of our facul- 
ties, and who have never suffered physical injury, who have 
perfect our hands and arms, our feet and legs, our eyes to see, 
who can walk and run and jump as we will, are not in a posi- 
tion to see through the eyes of the cripple, destitute of funds 
and property, looking the cold world squarely in the face with- 
out backing or assistance, and in competition with it must earn 
his daily bread. 

It was my misfortune while in college. through an accident in 
a football game, to walk upon crutches for six long months. 
during which time, through my own efforts keeping books at 
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night for a mercantile ‘firm, I was earning my own current 
expenses, and I would then have been -willing gladly ‘to have 
forfeited half my life to be ‘restored to my former physique. 
Not until I saw others running when I could not did I fully 
appreciate the boon and blessing of being -whole physically. 
During this short experience I then made up my mind that in 
life I would never let an opportunity pass to assist in every way 
possible all human beings so unfortunate as to be crippled. 
This is the moving influence which makes me in this case over- 
look and waive the paternalistic phase of this bill, and makes 
me willing’ to vote for it, provided its announced purpose is not 
changed and it is properly amended in one vital and necessary 
particular. t 

Since this debate began day before yesterday it transpires that 
this bill will not do that which we expected from its announced 
purpose in lines 7 and 8-on page 1, wherein it states that the 
cripples for whom it is to provide rehabilitation are those who 
are without sufficient means to provide for their own rehabilita- 
tion and their return to civil employment,” leading us to believe 
that the beneficiaries of this legislation are the destitute cripples 
of our land. 

Yet, when opening this discussion last Thursday, the chairman 
of the committee, the distinguished -educator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess], stated that in order to obtain the training provided for 
in this bill it would be necessary for the disabled persons to 
pay for same, whereupon—on ‘page 6656, column 2—the gentle- 
man from Michigan propounded the following question: 

7 — 9 of Michigan. Suppose he did not have money enough to 
80 to se 001? 

Mr. Fess. Ile would be unfortunate, that is all. 

Hence, the present situation indicates that this bill must be 
amended if its expressed purpose of rehabilitating destitute 
cripples is to be carried ou. 

In this connection I desire to call the chairman’s attention to 
the fact that the only provision in this bill attempting to specify 
to whom the courses of training shall be open and available is 
subdivision (5) of the ‘first section, which, at top of page 4 
of the bill, reads: 

That all courses for vocational DEA yet given under the super- 
vision and control of the State board and all courses for vocational re- 
Ui an le Taare War ual psec: ey" epion a te 
United States disabled while In 

When the bill is read for a RRR = ries aps the fol- 
lowing amendment, so as to carry out the original intent of the 
measure, to wit: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Branton: On 4. line 1. np gpa 
with the word “ that,” strike out all of the ce of the paragra 
and insert in licu thereof the fo llowing : The vocationa] rehabilitation 
provided for herein shall be given under the supervision and control 
ef the State board, and all courses shall be available, under such 
rules and regulations as the Federal board shall prescribe, to all per- 
sons, in such destitute circumstances that they are 3 unable 
to provide their owa rehabilitation, disabled in industrial pursuits, 
— agriculture, trade, commerce, manufacturing, mining, trans- 
poen mechanic arts, and to civil employees! of the United 

tates eá while in the performance of their d : Provided, That 
persons who have received compensation for injuries and other disabled 


persons who are able to for same may = given rehabilitation 
training upon: paying RA tuition therefor. 


Clearly this amendment ‘should | be adopted. Uniess it is 
adopted or this defect is otherwise remedied, I can not support 
the measure. 

Then again, Mr. Chairman, I believe that all of section 5 
should be stricken from the bill, and I shall offer such an amend- 
ment at the proper time. 

It has been repeatedly stated ‘that the only function of the 
Federal board under this bill will be to apportion and pay over 
the money to the various States. At the time we first con- 
sidered the soldiers’ rehabilitation bill I took the position that 
in that we should make provision for destitute industrial erip- 
ples, as with very little additional overhead it could be done. 
All of the resgarch and investigations made by the Federal 
board with respect to the soldiers is equally applicable to the 
industrial cripple, and in section 5 we are merely duplicating 
this expense when it is entirely unnecessary. The appropria- 
tions provided for in section 5 are wholly unnecessary, for the 
Federal board ‘has sufficient machinery already, and whatever 
further money we spend should be spent directly upon the crip- 
ples themselves. I sincerely hope that the chairman will see fit 
to aceept this amendment, for this avenue of waste should be 
eliminated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause. The 
Chair hears none. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has 17 minutes remaining, 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to be advised when I have consumed 
seven minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is entirely agreed that notwithstand- 
ing the fact we have appropriated money for vocational education 
and for the rehabilitation of our soldiers who have been crip- 
pled in the war, that this is an entirely new departure. And I 
wish to deny the right of the Congress:of the United States to 
appropriate money for this particular purpose, notwithstanding 
the fact that they may have appropriated money for vocational 
education. 

Why, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who last 
addressed us, stated that because he was unfortunate in his 
youth and knows what it is to have suffered in his early years, 
he made up his mind that he would give his consent to a Fed- 
eral appropriation to help the cripples. ‘There is no duty resting 
upon the Federal Government to rehabilitate men who are crip- 
pled in private enterprise. [Applause.] And there is nobody 
who has yet pointed to a line or a word of the Federal Constitu- 
tion warranting any such action as that. 

Why, gentlemen, legislation such as this will be hailed with 
glee by that element now within our borders who were raided 
the other day in the great city of New York, that branch of 


‘society that prefer to be known as the Reds”; who believe 


that they owe the Government nothing, but that the Government 
owes them everything, even to furnishing them free doctors 
and free women. And this is setting a precedent that wiil 
justify legislation in the future to furnish free doctors to the 
children of the land, to take money from the Federal Treasury 
poi die aig they are attacked with the whooping cough or the 
measles, 

I say the duty rests upon the 48 States of this Union and the 

various municipalities within those States to take care of the 
men who have become so unfortunate as to have been crippled in 
industry. 
Now, who is it that favors this? Well, I assume that if this 
great labor conference that has been called by the Chief Execu- 
tive and is now attempting to organize in Washington could 
begin to function that possibly they might be able to get a 
resolution through favoring some such legislation, because I 
assume Mr. Samuel Gompers, as the spokesman of labor, has 
no objection to the great industrial States of the Union furnisk- 
ing over one-half of the money that will go into the Federal 
Treasury to be expended for this purpose. I assume that this 
organization in the great West, which seems to be growing and 
increasing in number, and which is only a few steps removed 
from the principles which have brought Russia crashing down 
over the heads of the people—I refer to the Nonpartisan 
League—favors some such idea as this. I say that after we 
have come out from a great war, with a tremendous burden of 
debt that is to meet us in the future, we should not atthis time 
embark upon this journey. 

Ah, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Moxprcr], the distin- 
guished leader of this side, said that he had learned a great 
deal in 20 years. I know one thing that the gentleman from 
Wyoming has learned in 20 years, und that is if the States 
refuse to perform the duties that rest upon them it is pretty 
easy to get Uncle Sam to take up that burden and pay the ex- 
penses that ought to be borne by the individual States and the 
communities that go to make them up. 

Why, sir, this is but getting the camel's nose under the tent. 
‘A million dollars!—the gentleman from Wyoming says, “A 
mere paltry sum.” ‘I say we ought not, by conferring this extra 
jurisdiction upon the Federal Vocational Board, to say to the 
soldiers of the country, the crippled and the maimed who went 
across the ocean to make the supreme sacrifice if necessary—I 
say we ought not to say to those boys in the Army and Navy, 
“We are satisfied with what the Vocational Educational Board 
has done for such of your number as have needed aid from the 
Federal Treasury through this board ; we approve of the admin- 
istration they have given as touching the improvement of the 
crippled soldier, and therefore we will enlarge the jurisdiction 
of that board and have it take care of the farmer who falls off 
his horse or his laborer who tumbles out of a haymow.” 

Why, Mr. Chairman, if we embark upon these measures there 
is no limit:to the jurisdiction which the Federal Vocational 
Board will be asking of this Congress. This appeal is made 
Simply and solely from them, because there is no great demand 
from any of the States of this Union, from any of these 284,000 
cripples ; there is no great demand that Uncle Sam should come 
to their aid. The State of Alabama, I understand, has a large 
number of cripples. within her borders. Why does not Alabama 
and the cities and towns of Alabama go to the rescue and to the 
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aid of those men? Aud why should Ohio and Illinois and New 
York and Massachusetts and Pennsylvania be called upon to 
contribute to the Federal Treasury for their aid? Because those 
five States will pay into the Federal Treasury more than one- 
third, and nearly one-half, of the revenue by direct taxation. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, The gentleman has asked why Alabama 
should call upon other States to help in taking e of her 
cripples. I want to state to the gentleman that so far as my 
part of Alabama is concerned, nearly all of its cripples were in- 
jured in the service of great corporations, the owners of which 
live in the States which the gentleman has named, and who 
are able to live there because they derived great profits out of 
the labor of these men who have been injured in their service in 
my State. í 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman want the industry taken 
away and have the pecple refuse to work in Alabama simply 
because the owners live in some other State, or does the gentle- 
man want those owners to move from the other States to Ala- 
bama? Which does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The industry is a partnership in which 
the people of the various States are interested, together with 
the people of my own State. The care of the cripples maimed 
in the industry should also be a partnership—a joint interest 
of the people of the various States, Why should Alabama bear 
the whole burden? 

Mr. WALSH. The law of partnership does not apply to 
operations of the Federal Government under the Constitution 
of the United States. These 48 States can not escape their 
responsibility simply because somebody owns an industry in a 
particular State and sees fit to reside in some other State. 
Why, in many of the industrial States of this Union. States 
that have become great, they are now providing for group insur- 
ance that is borne by the various industries, to which the men 
themselves are not called upon to contribute. In many of the 
other States we have workmen's compensation laws that take 
care of these various things; and if those States can pass 
thuse laws. why can not all and each of the 48 States pass 
similar laws and administer them? Why should we say, 
“Uncle Sam, you are partly responsible and you must be held 
for contributions in aid of these men, because Alabama or 
Texas or some other State has not passed a law to do it” ? 

I submit again to this committee In all seriousness that we 
ought not at this time, with the burden of debt that is facing 
us, embark upon this poliey, even with the “ paltry appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time: 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 1 2 f 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen who are opposing 
this bill either do not understand it or deliberately ‘misrepre- 
sent it. You can not arrive at any other conclusion. Gentle- 
men assume here—all of those who are opposed to this bill— 
that the Vocational Board are to administer this bill. The 
Vocational Board are not to administer this bill. This is not a 
bill for the administration of the Voeational Board, ‘This bill 
is for the purpose of aiding and stimulating the States, The 
Vocational Board will not have anything to do with a single 
industrial cripple, in so far as his edueation is concerned, 
except In the apportionment of these funds. This law is to be 
administered exclusively under the supervision and control of 
the State boards. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Towa yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; I can not yield, Mr. Chairman, because 
I have no time to yield. 

That is one of the assumptions that is not berne out by the 
facts. Now, then, that of course makes it absolutely inap- 
plicable as a ground of objection to this bill, Again, they say 
this beard is incompetent for the administration of the act. 
The board will not attempt to administer it. It has no busi- 
ess except merely to see to the distribution of the funds and 
to see that they are properly administered. It will not add one 
single particle of work to the present operative work of the 
soard. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
the gentleman a. question: 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
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Mr. TOWNER. Ves. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If this Educational Board is not 
going to administer this, who is? 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me state to the gentleman from Missouri 
this fact: The present Vocational Board administers absolutely 
and in its entirety, and has absolute administrative power and 
executive power with regard to the application of the work to 


the individual soldier. The Vocational Board with regard to 
this has nothing to do except to distribute the funds. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ask the gentleman another 
question. 

Mr. TOWNER: Yes; and it is placed exclusively under the 
control of the States, just as the vocational act is. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What are these fellows, on page 8, 
with big salaries: going to do? à 

Mr. TOWNER. They will have, of course, the duty of ap- 
portioning this sum and seeing that the funds are properly 
administered. ‘That is all the duties they have to perform. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will you fellows accept an amend- 
ment to strike these fellows out of this bill? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, I do not think they should be stricken 
out, but I think some of the salaries might be reduced to the 
betterment of the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ask the gentleman. another 
question, g 

Mr. TOWNER. I can not yield all my time, I will say to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All right. 

Mr. TOWNER. Gentlemen here say that there is no power in 
the General Government to grant this money. I have heard that 
said time and again. If that is the ease, then for at least T5 years 
of the life of this Government we have been continually passing 
appropriation acts that were unconstitutional. It is too late to 
raise that proposition. The gentleman from Iowa |Mr. Goop} 
said on the floor here that we were now spending $26,000,000 
a year for education. They argue it is unconstitutional. You 
ean not lay your finger on the provision of the Constitution 
that they say will justify it. On the contrary, gentlemen, long 
years ago we commenced by giving the public lands of the 
United States to the States for their schools, What power of 
the Constitution did we have to do that? Later we pussed the 
bill which established the land-grant colleges, and gauve them 
large grants of land from the United States, throughout the 
Nation. What power did we have to do that? Later we con- 
tinued and new continue to the present day to give these col- 
leges money from the Public Treasury. What power have we 
to do that, year by year, and every year? And now they say 
we are spending $26,000,000. They say it is constitutional to 
expend $26,000,000 already appropriated: by those gentlemen 
who are now opposing this bill; but when a new proposition 
for education comes up, it is unconstitutional and you can not 
find any power in the Constitution. Ah, gentlemen, that will 
hardiy be an answer to the general demand in this country for 
this legislation. 

Gentlemen say that the only people who. will be pleased by 
the passage of this bill will be the Bolshevist laborites. Gentle- 
men, if there is any justification or excuse for the Bolshevist 
laborites in this country, it is because: we have not done our 
duty to the legitimate interests of labor In this country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

And now, when we can do something that will be of benefit 
to them, gentlemen come here and say, “Oh, you must not do 
this, because it will encourage Bolshevism.” Ah, it is the 
very best cure for Bolshevism that could be suggested, and, in 
my judgment, the only cure. 

Let us see what this means: It does not mean, as gentlemen 
assume—and: that is another assumption— that this is a char- 
itable institution to take care of these men, No such proposi- 
tion is suggested. These boards in the States assume to take 
care of them. The State compensation: laws assume to take 
care of them. This has nothing te do with that. This simply 
says, as an economie proposition, as a humanitarian proposi- 
tion, if a man is injured in industry so that he becomes at 
once a burden to his family and the State, if we ean give him 
a few weeks or months of education and put him back in the 
productive class, so that he can again become a self-supporting 
American citizen, then we have done something for the Nation 
and the State, and the Natiou has an interest in maintaining 
its citizenship and making them self-supporting. That is the 
preposition that we have involved in this case; but it is some- 
thing that has not yet been done. 

Gentlemen say, “If you embark on this enterprise, that 
means it will be constantly increasing.” It will not. Experi- 
ence shows that it is not necessary. It has not been necessary 
te inerease the funds under the Smith-Hughes Act. It is not 
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proposed to increase the funds. The fact is that, once having 
set in operation this proposition and this scheme as we did 
the others, then it will be carried on from year to year with 
increasing appropriations by the States that will make it un- 
necessary for the General Government to make further addi- 
tional appropriations; and I believe it will not be long before 
we will be able to cease making Federal appropriations en- 
tirely. 

Now, I want to call attention to one other great mistake. 
Gentlemen say we will have to take care of 300,000 cripples. 
There is no proposition of that kind before you. It is esti- 
mated that there are now in existence in the United States 
800,000 men who have been injured in industry; but a very 
small proportion of them need assistance. Let me tell you how 
that works out: There are 74,000 men injured in industry in 
the United States every year, but 52,000 out of the 74,000 have 
lost only one finger and 9,000 more have lost only two fingers, 
Now, these men do not have to be reeducated. As a matter 
of fact, less than 14,000 out of the 74,000 will ever or can 
ever make application for industrial training—for rehabilita- 
tion to*put them back into industry. A large proportion of them 
go back voluntarily. They do not need any further training. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER., I thank tlie 13 from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. For a brief question. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. I should like a concrete statement 
of how one of these crippled men can get into the school you 
speak of? 

Mr. TOWNER. This goes to the States, which have already, 
under the vocational-training act, established schools to which 
people in those States are sent for vocational training. All they 
have to do is to send them to schools already established. The 
expense, so far as that is concerned, will be very small. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Supposing a man who is crippled 
has not any money with which to pay his expenses at this 
school where the tuition is free? 

Mr. TOWNER. In all probability that man will be taken 
eare of by the State. 

Now, gentlemen, just a word about the amount of money that 
is required. My colleague from Iowa [Mr. Goop] puts prac- 
tically the whole responsibility of maintaining the fiscal inde- 
pendence of this country upon the Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion. Gentlemen, after all it is only a question of what money 
will be spent and for what purposes. Gentlemen, in your own 
experience have you ever heard in your community one single 
man, be he ever so niggardly and stingy, complain about the 
taxes that he has to pay for schools? He would not dare do it. 
There is only one class of taxes and expenditures that are not 
criticized in the United States to-day, and they are the expendi- 
tures for education. If gentlemen want to justify their con- 
duct for what they do here, they can not do better than to go 
before their constituents and say, “I helped to take care of the 
industrial cripplés and place them again in the list of self-sup- 
porting citizens of the United States.” [Applafise.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I wish I had an hour or an 
hour and a half to talk about this bill, but I havs five minutes 
and can not cover much ground in that time. Under the five- 
minute rule, as the bill is read for amendment, I can get time 
now and then, and I will have something more to say about itt 
I am against this bill. [Applause.] The gods help those who 
help-themselves. If there is one danger that we are running 
upon with more than railroad speed in the United States, it is 
in making the Government, especially the United States Govern- 
ment, and the State government as well, the guardian of 
everybody. [Applause.] The result is it begets inefficiency, 
In my judgment, the best manhood North and South, on the 
average, was when with 3,000,000 people we won our independ- 
ence, greatly increased until we now have 110,000,000 people— 
the best manhood that we ever had in this country was when 
this Government was in its formation and when you were 
making the States and when the people were self-reliant. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I am not concerned, gentlemen—I have said it before and I 
may enlarge upon it under the five-minute rule in considering 
the merits of this bill—I am not concerned for the man or the 
woman or the child that has to live by the sweat of their 
faces.. It breeds good manhood, its breeds good womanhood. I 
would like to have the men listening to me now stand up and 
say what they did. Take my friend from Texas, take the 
Texas delegation, take the Illinois delegation, you are here in 
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Congress, but did you make your own way? You can not con- 
fer efficiency upon somebody. On the average—and we legis- 
late for the average—the weak, feeble-minded, the man that is 
incapable of laboring, and the woman and the child, are cared 
for by the States right on the ground by and through local 
self-government, and very well cared for, with insane asylums 
and hospitals. Now you propose to care for them by the 
United States under an organization that has spent a, million 
dollars since it was organized for the purpose of giving voca- 
tional education to our returned soldiers. It is stated has 
spent a million dollars, and what have they done for vocational 
education? It is stated in this paper—I do not know whether 
it is right or not—that there are two soldiers who have been 
given employment under this organization to one member of 
the vocational board, And it has cost a million dollars already. 
Now, let me tell you I have great respect, gentlemen, for the 
school-teachers, I have great respect for the college professors, 
for the college presidents, I have great respect for the men that 
A vision, vision, vision, while the rest of us do not have 
vision. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


has expired. 
Mr. WALSH. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 
Mr. CANNON. I was going to say that nine-tenths of the 


people that have vision are visionaries. [Laughter and applause.] 
They dream this, that, and the other. Beginning with Ger- 
many, they are responsible for the present condition of the 
world. Germany was wonderfully efficient; Germany had col- 
leges, scientists, and visionaries, and they got up a propaganda 
and spread it over the earth. We see the results. Now you 
say, do you want to kill off the college professors? Nay, nay, 
I do not want to do that, but I do not want all the visionaries 
to overthrow our form of government, [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BURROUGHS]. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, the gods help those who 
help themselves, says the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon], and I am sure that we all agree with that senti- 
ment. But how about the man who can not help himself. Who 
helps him? How about the man who, through no fault of his 
own, has lost the means of taking care of himself? How about 
the man, like that poor fellow who came, or rather was brought, 
into my law office a year or two ago—I remember it well—who, 
through no fault of his own, had had both legs cut off at the 
body? Who is going to take care of him? Now, that is the sort 
of man, that is the sort of case, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is 
designed to help. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. No; I would like to yield to the gentle- 
man, but I have only five ‘minutes. This is a good bill and it 
ought to pass. 

As stated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], chairman 
of the committee, this bill in substantially its present ‘form 
passed the Senate without a dissenting vote on June 21 last. 
It comes into the House with the unanimous report of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Education. It is, in my judgment, 
one of the most meritorious measures that we have been called 
upon to consider at this session of Congress. It ouglit to re- 
ceive, and I sincerely trust it will receive, substantially the 
unanimous support of this House on both sides of the Chamber. 

Consider for a moment the situation which makes this legis- 
lation necessary. 

From testimony appearing in the printed joint hearings be- 
fore the Senate and House committees it was shown that each 
year there are more than 2,000,000 industrial accidents in this 
country, resulting in loss of time, and more than 700,000 where 
inability to work extends through a period of at least four 
weeks. The representative of the National Association òf Man- 
ufacturers of the country, representing more than 4,000 manu- 
facturing concerns, stated at the hearings that if any value at 
all could be placed upon human life, the cost of industrial acci- 
dents in this country would be found to amount to $2;000,000,000 
a year. That is one-third of all the deposits in all the savings 
banks in the United States. The hearings also showed that at 
the present time there are between 200,000 and 300,000 industrial 
cripples in the country who are permanently disabled to a de- 
gree equal to 50 per cent and more. The average age at which 
stich injuries are received is said to be between 30 and 33 years; 
in other words, at a time when the injured person has n right 
to assume that he has 20 or 25 years at least of his working 
life ahead of him. Conservative estimates made by those who 
were in position to speak with authority were to the ‘effect that 
there were not less than 15,000 persons substantially totally 
disabled in industrial pursuits in this country every year. 
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these injured persons. We want to take them off the scrap 
heap where they have been thrown as a part of the wreckage 
of humanity and put them back into productive industry. We 
want to take away their dependency upon relatives and upon 
society and make them once again self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing members of the community. The bill is a conservation 
measure, a reclamation measure, as well as a great humane, 
patriotic, and far-sighted measure. 

Two main arguments have been urged against it— 

First, that the particular agency designated in the bill through 
which Federal functions are to be performed has nst proved 
itself to be an efficient agency in the performance of other sim- 
ilar funetions; and 

Second, that the plan involves the expenditure of a lot of 
money, and that under present circumstances the Government 
can not afford to embark upon such an enterprise. 

Neither of these arguments, in my judgment, shonld influence 
Members to vote against this bill. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education is now adminis- 
tering the funds provided by the Smith-Hughes Act, which estab- 
lished the system of vocational education in this country. It 
is doing that in cooperation with State agencies substantially 
as is provided in the terms of this bill. This board is also ad- 
ministering the law passed in 1917 for the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, and marines. This latter function it is 
performing without reference to the States because that was and 
is conceived to be solely a Federal function. 

Whatever criticism has been made by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education has, I believe, beon confined almost en- 
tirely to its administration of the law providing for the rehabfli- 
tation of disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines. Under that law 
this board has entire administrative and executive control. It 
makes all investigations, determines who should and who should 
mot receive benefits under the act, and provides the necessary 
instruction to those found entitled to the benefits of the act. 

Under this bil the functions of this board will be almost 
entirely supervisory. Certain moneys are to be provided by the 
Federal Government for this work and this money is to be ap- 
portioned among the several States according to population and 
provided that certain conditions specified in the bill are com- 
plied with by all the States. Of course, it is necessary that 
there should be some Federal agency to supervise the adminis- 
tration of this act and see to it that the conditions specified are 
met by each of the States desiring Federal aid. 

Even granting all that has been said in criticism of this board 
im conection with the soldiers’ rehabilitation act, where it has 
full administrative and executive control, it docs not follow by 
any means that this board may not perform with entire satisfac- 
tion and complete success all duties Imposed upon it in this bill, 
as, indeed, it appears to have performed with entire satisfaction 
and with complete success all similar duties imposed upon it 
under the terms of the original Federal vocational act. 

If the Federal board is not efficient as at present organized 
it is entirely possible to force a reorganization of this board. 
Perhaps that ought to be done. I am frank to say that I am 


not well enough acquainted with the facts to state positively at 
this time whether it ought to be done or ought not to be done. 


But whatever the fact may be In that regard, the shortcomings 
of this board ought not to prejudice or delay the passage of this 
wise and beneficent legislation. 

To those who say that we can not afford to appropriate the 
money provided in this bill my answer is that we can not afford 
not to appropriate it. [Applause.] 

I believe I am just as anxious to economize, to cut down ex- 
penditures, and to save money for the Government at this time 


as is any Member of this House. I realize the need, I may say 


the absolute necessity, of the strictest economy under present 
circumstances, but I am supporting this bin because I believe it 
is in the interest of true economy. 
because I believe it is not only a humane proposition but because 
it is a first-rate business proposition as well. If I ean make two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before I consider that 
-good economy and good business, If by spending $1 I can save 
$10 Tam not only willing but glad to do it, even in the present 
condition of the nationa) finances. That is just what I under- 
stand this bill is designed to do. Here are from 200.000 to 
300,000 persons in the country to-day who, unless some training 
of this sort is given them, are not only not anything 
me ate actually a burden to their relatives, to society, and to 
emselves.. 


Take a pencil and paper and figure for yourselves what it is 


costing right now to support these 200,000 persons. Even at 
$5 a week, and they can not be supported in the almshouses for 
less than that, it would, as I figure it, amount up to the enormous 
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sum of $50,000,000 ; and remember, too, that many of these people 
have families that must also be cared for. Remember, too, that 
this is not simply for one year but that it is going on year after 
year. Remember, too, that this does not take into account the 
economic loss due to inability to work, and consequent loss of 
wages, which would mount up to hundreds of millions of dollars 
more. 

By this bill we are seeking io eliminate this enormous, this 
appalling economic waste. Enough has been accomplished 
already under the soldiers’ and sailors’ rehabilitation act to 
demonstrate some of the possibilities along this line. We know 
that at least some of this wreckage can be salvaged. We know 
that a fair proportion of persons supposed to be totally dis- 
abled can be restored to be self-respecting, self-supporting 
members of societies. We know that the Nation as well as the 
State is vitally concerned in this problem of the conservation 
of its man power. When the opportunity presents itself, as it 
is now presented, to save not less than $50,000,000 a year— 
and it probably would be after a few years many times that 
amount—by the expenditure of a half a million or a million 
dollars annually, it seems to me this is not only good philan- 
thropy but good business as well. I sincerely hope the bill will 
pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. WALSH (interrupting the count). 


Mr. Chairman, I 


withdraw the point, 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That in order to provide for the promotion of 
vocational rehabilitation of persons disab in industry or otherwise 
and who are without s 3 2 means to provide for their own rehabill- 
civil employment there is hereby «For the pu 
for the use of the Btaten subject to the provisions of this act, 
pose of coopera with ein nga CaA SE ACOA reha 
zanen of such disabled persons, and in returni ng vocationally rehabili- 
tated persons to civil ae baw for the fiscal year ending June — 
1919, the sum of $500,000; the fiscal year ending gene = 1920, 
sam ‘of $750,000; for the’ ars 3 eadi June 80, and an- 
nually thereafter, the sum of $1, Said sums shell ce allotted 
to the States in the proportion e — A5 population bears to the 
— population of the ited States, not includ Territories, out- 
1 ons, and the District of Cotumbia, according to the last 
United States census: Provided, That the allotment of funds 
to — 57 tate shall not be less than a minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal 
And there is — 2 appropriated the foll sums, or so much 


er, % 
N T of this act from appro- 


eof as may be which shall be used for purpose of pro- 
viding the minimum nt to the States ded for in this — 
for the Tunus ront e June 30. 1919, the sum of for the 
fiseal så 1920, the sum 000; for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1921, and ann e sum 000. 

u ms provides un the 

ons 

or each t of Federal money 


tion for 
viduals entitled to the benefits of 1 N be determined by the 
eral board ; (2) that aed a Hen Ne annually submit to the 
eral board ‘tor ) the kinds of eg 
rehabilitation and placement’ cement tar Pyhien it — 8 
. 91 jon and Buper- 
on; (e) courses of study ada of instruction : fe) Foe 
of teachers, er necessary adm inistra- 
tive officers or emp! diresto Raag clog the ‘aint of teachers, su 
, and directors; 3) that . Stute board make an annya 
port to the Fede on or before September 1 of each year on the 
work done in the State and on the receipts and of money 
under the provisions of this act; (4) t no portion of any moneys 
app riated by this act for the benefit of the 28 9 de applied 
directly or indirectly, to purchase, p erection, or repair o 
any building or bui dings or ‘equipment, or 8 the = e se or rental of 
any lands 540) that all courses f on given under 
the supervision and contro! of ‘the State 1 2 — and all courses for voca- 


tional rehabilitation maintained shall be via mn under such rules and 
regulations as the 1 board shall prescribe, etyil employee of 


the United States disabled while in the eee of his duty. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I mos to strike ut 
the last word. This is the sort of bill that appeals ıc ths sensi- 
bilities of men. It is liable to appeal to their sensibilities with 
such force as to override their judgment. It is a great pity 
that everyone who is crippled can not be repaired. It is a 
great pity that everyone who is sick can not be taken care of. 
Such duties should be discharged by States, counties, and mu- 
nicipalities, but not by the United States Government, for 
it is not an @leemosynary institution. One trouble under 
which we labor in Congress to-day is that the State govern- 
ments have practically abdicated their functions—dodged their 
duties—and everything is loaded onto Congress. I have becn 
here long enough to see that bad habit grow most portentously. 
Some of these Gays, if I do not quit lecturing, and I think I 
will quit, I intend to prepare a lecture on the compromises 
of the Constitution, taking them up sertatim. They made 
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one logrolling arrangement that is costing this Government 
untold millions of dollars, and that was that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should have control of interstate commerce, if they 
would let the African slave trade run, until 1908. The abuse of 
that interstate commerce clause—making it a pack horse for 
the universe—is largely the reason why Congress is almost 
in perpetual session in these latter days. 

Everyone comes to Uncle Sam to get some of his money. 
He seems to be regarded as a general Santa Claus: We have 
come to a pretty pass. The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations says—and he ought to know something about 
it—that there is going to be a deficiency in the revenues of 
this Government this year of $3,500,000,000. Why go on rolling 
up that deficiency? The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Mob] says that it will cost only a million dollars. Of 
course, we have got so that we think in billions, unfortunately, 
and a million dollars, which to the fathers was a very large 
sum, is to us a mere bagatelle. Until within a few years we 
thought in thousands, occasionally rising to millions. Every 
dollar that is appropriated means sweat and toil and labor 
somewhere, and you are loading up the backs of the taxpayers 
in this country until they are cracking and about to break. 
{t is said by the proponents of this bill that the United States 
Government gives only a dollar where the State gives another 
dollar. Where does the United States Government get its 
dollar? Out of the taxpayers.: Where does the State get its 
dollar? Out of the taxpayers, and the taxes are high enough 
now, and every man in the House who has three ideas above a 
Hottentot is devoting his thoughts to how to cut down these 
tax bills, and if we do not cut them down these places that 
know us now will know us no more forever. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TowNER] undertakes to bolster 
up this thing upon the ground that years ago we gave away vast 
parcels of land for educational purposes. That was all right. 
It was given away and it worked a good purpose. Uncle Sam 
had land then to give, while to-day he has not a 160-acre tract 
left in the United States that is fit for cultivation unless it is 
doctored up in some way by irrigation or drainage, and I-am in 
favor of both. When I was a child my father used to put me to 
sleep with a song— 


Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm. 


And it was God Almighty’s truth then, but it is not now. 
The United States Government never had a dollar of its own 
in its life, except the result of proceeds of public lands. It has 
no estate. Neither had the State of Missouri or the State of 
Illinois or any other of these States. This bill is not on all 
fours with the acts giving land for education in the days that 
are done. The situation has changed radically. While the 
purpose underlying this bill, it is true, is good—and nobody 
sympathizes with the afflicted more than I—we ought to leave 
something for individual initiative and something for State 
action. For instance, any man in this country who will allow 
his children to grow up bowlegged ought to be put in the pent- 
tentiary or in an insane asylum. It is easy to cure, and yet 
walking down the street yesterday I saw a man in front of me 
and the biggest hog in the State of Missouri could haye run 
between his legs and never touched them at all. A very simple 
operation in infancy or childhood would have cured his de- 
formity. Bowlegs should be straightened, but I humbly submit 
that it is not Uncle Sam's duty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why do not parents take care of 
that thing instead of coming to the Congress of the United 
States to have bowlegs and other afflictions like that cured? 
We have got to cut down these appropriation bills. I was in 
favor of the soldier’s yocational education bill because we will 
never be able to repay the debt that we owe the men who fought 
for the flag of the country. [Applause.] But this is not a 
parallel case at all. Oh, they say, it will only cost a million; 
but that is a starter, that is the camel’s nose under the tent, and 
you all know it—any of you that are fit to be here know it. I 
have seen several of these bureaus created since I have been 
here. I have seen three departments created, and I will tell 
you how they worked. They will have a little tiny bureau with 
5 or 10 or 15 people in it, and the first thing you know it has 
grown like Jonah’s gourd vine, until they have hundreds of 
them, and it gets to be a great big thing. Then they clamor to 
be made a department, and there is a bill coming up here some 
time that proposes to make a Cabinet member of the Commis- 


sioner of Education, a secretary of education, and I am against 
it. The first thing you know they will have as many employees 
down there in that Bureau of Education as they have in the 
War Risk Bureau, with its 14,000 employees jostling each other 
around in each other’s way. 

I am as much in favor of education as any man who ever 
lived. I plowed corn and mauled rails and broke rock and cut 
corn and wormed tobacco in order to get money enough to go 
to college, 

I began to teach school before I was 15. The only qualification 
I really had was my size [laughter], and down in Kentucky 
just after the close of the Civil War size went a good piece in the 
community. [Laughter and applause.] I was president of a 
college when I was 23 years old down in West Virginia, so I have 
a right to talk about educational matters, I saw to it that my 
children both secured good education. My son graduated at or 
from, or, to use Senator Henry Canorr Lonce’s formula, “ was 
graduated from,” two or three universities and colleges. Now, 
if he has as much common sense as he ought to have he will suc- 
ceed in the world. But whenever that bill comes in here to make 
a useless depariment out of the Bureau of Education, I am 
against it, and I will use every parliamentary means at my com- 
mand to beat it. The United States Government can not do 
everything; it is utterly impossible. The best thing for Con- 
gress to do would be to pass a resolution here directed to the 
States advising them to resume their governmental functions 
[applause] and let us alone. Now, they all“ cuss” Congress. It 
is an open season for Congressmen the year round for these 
newspapers and magazines. They abuse us with unanimity, 
Some college professor wrote a whole article in a magazine re- 
cently on this budget business, in which he assumed all the way 
through that if it were not for the departments up here that 
Congress would be so extravagant and reckless as to vote away 
the Goddess of Liberty on top of the Capitol. Just the opposite 
is the truth. If it were not for Congress these departments up 
here would gobble everything betwixt the two oceans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 


expired. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Just one minute more. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It got so bad, as Mr. Speaker 
Cannon knows, that we absolutely had to pass a law here mak- 
ing it a criminal offense for the head of a department or bureau 
to spend more money than Congress appropriated, and these 
doctrinaires who write these essays about the sins of Congress 
and the virtues of these departments should be taken out into 
some cool and sequestered spot and tapped for the simples. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

The milk in this coconut is to create a lot of new fat jobs. 
The appropriation for the first year is $500,000. 

The following -part of the bill shows that the salaries of 
officials absorbs 10 per cent of that as a starter: 

No salaries shall be paid out of the fund provided in this section in 
excess of the following amounts: At the rate of $5,000 per annum, to 
not more than one person; at the rate of $4,000 per annum each, to not 
more than four persons; at the rate of $3,500 per annum each, to 
not more than five persons ; and no other her pig tee shall receive compen- 
sation at a rate in excess of $2,500 per annum: Provided, That no person 
receiving compensation at less than $ r annum shall receive in 
excess of the amount of compensation paid in the regular departments 
of the Government for like or similar services. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I. regret that under the circum- 
stances we can not continue the consideration of this present bill 
because we have promised at 8 o'clock to make a motion to rise 
in order to take up some other matter. Therefore I move that 
the committee do now rise. A 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman permit a parliamentary 
inquiry for just a moment? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Obio moves that the 
committee do now rise. , 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 4488 had 
come to no resolution thereon. -> . | A Dt 

FOOD PRODUCTS, FUEL, AND RENTS (H. RES. NO. 329). 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a priv- 
ileged report from the Committee on Rules. 5 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 329. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed with the consideration of the conference report 
agreed upon by the managers on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on H, R. 8624, being an act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
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further for the national security and defense by encouraging production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food prodcts 
and fuel,” approved. August 10, 1917. That all points of order on said 
conference report shall be considered as waived. ‘That there shall be 
one hour of te, to be divided equally between those favor and 
those op g the conference report. That at the conclusion of debate 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered upon the conference 
report, without intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 7 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GRAHA] desires briefly to make a unanimous- 
consent request, and I yield to him. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I first ask unanimous 
consent that Imay proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois.. Mr. Speaker, the Select Committee 
on Expenditures in the War Department has decided unani- 
mously that it ought to present a matter to the House as soon 
as possible, and for that reason I am going now to prefer a 
unanimous-consent request, and I shall try to express in it the 
situation as well as I can. The matter we want to discuss with 
the House and to make plain to the House is in reference to some 
matters arising out of the plant at Nitro, W. Va., that is about 
to be sold, or is in process of sale at this time. Mr. Speaker, 
‘I ask unanimous consent that immediately after the reading of 
the Journal on Monday next the Committee on Expenditures in 
the War Department may report to the House verbally on the 
plant at Nitro, W. Va., and that it may address the House for 
one hour at that time, the time to be controlled by the chairman 
of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has preferred 
the request which the House has heard. Is there objection to 
the request? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the gentleman from Illinois touching the 
control of the time, if he would not be willing to provide that 
one half of the time should be controlled by the chairman of the 
subcommittee on ordnance and the other half by the minority 
member? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well, it was my purpose, Mr. 
Speaker, to yield to the gentleman from Tennessee and divide 
time with him. I understand that Mr. Jerreris, the other mem- 
ber of our subcommittee on ordnance, does not desire to dis- 
cuss the matter, and therefore I may say to the gentleman there 
will be at least no trouble about that. However, Mr. Speaker, 
it might be necessary for me to discuss this matter a little 
longer than half an hour. I do not know whether I can finish 
what I have to say in that time, but in that event I would sug- 
gest that it is very likely that we can get additional time from 
the House, and with that understanding I will concede that 
what the gentleman from Tennessee asks should be incorporated 
in the unanimous-consent request. I should like, however, Mr. 
Speaker, the indulgence of the Members of the House if we 
find we need to discuss that longer that they will give us more 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman modifies his request so that 
half an hour shall be controlled by himself and half by the 
gentleman from Tennessee. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
under the rules of the House next Monday is set aside for the 
consideration of business reported by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. It has been several weeks since the com- 
mittee has had a day in the House, and there are some bills on 
the calendar of very great importance. So I hope the gentleman 
from Illinois will be able to find some other day. From what he 
says it is liable to take a greater part of the afternoon if he 
brings his matter up. I dislike to object, but I hope the gentle- 
man can find some other day for its consideration. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If the gentleman will yield, I will 
state very frankly to the House why I think this ought to be 
brought up now. This sale over there is in progress now. If 
the House and the people of the country are to be informed 
about it, this thing will not wait. I do not know, Mr. Speaker, 
what the situation is as regards the program of the House, but 
it might be possible that next Tuesday could be set aside for 
District day, so that the day might be devoted to that; but so 
far as this is concerned I have not gone to the Rules Committee 
with it, because I thought very likely the Members of the House 
would concede us this right to come in on Monday without a 
rule. I do not want to interfere with the gentleman’s work, as 
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I think it is important, but I think it important, too, if we are 
to make this report, that it be done quickly. 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to the gentleman that I consulted a 
few days ago with the leaders on the majority side, including 
the Speaker, in regard to bringing up District business on Mon- 
day, and it was the consensus of opinion that Monday should be 
devoted to District business. It seems to me the gentleman 
could well put his matter over one day. Monday is the regular 
District day, and I would not feel as though I could consent to 
having it set aside. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAPES. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


FOOD PRODUCTS, FUEL, AND RENT (H. RES. NO. 329). 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] is recognized. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule I have 
submitted makes in order the consideration of the conference 
report on the bill from the Committee on Agriculture. 

Some question has arisen about the language of the rule. I 
do not agree that other language to accomplish the same pur- 
pose would be preferable to the language that is used in this 
rule, but I do agree with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT] and with others that this is not the proper way to 
legislate, and that conferees should not be encouraged to bring 
in legislation in conference reports that has not been considered 
by either House, but that if it is done it should be done by reso- 
lution authorizing the conferees to exceed their authority in 
advance, rather than in the consideration of the conference 
report after it has been agreed to under a rule making the objec- 
tionable matter in order in the conference report. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. GARD. Can the gentleman imagine more encouragement 
than to bring in two of these extraordinary rules in two suc- 
cessive days? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I was just approaching that 
question. The matters under consideration have been hanging 
in conference for many weeks, and the conferees seem to have 
been unable to come to a conclusion in harmonizing their differ- 
ences in any other manner than that in which they have agreed 
in the report submitted to the House. We are all almost worn 
to a frazzle. The House is tired; the Senate is tired, and if 
we keep on the country will be tired of what we are doing. It 
is important that we conclude our business at the earliest 
date possible, and it is important that the subject matters con- 
sidered in this conference report be adjusted before Congress 
takes a recess or adjourns. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Assuming that what he has just said is exactly 
the truth, is that any justification for passing legislation at this 
time and at this moment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am not justifying the passage 
of the legisiation. I am justifying the right of the House to 
dispose of the matter one way or the other, and do it finally, 
The resolution does not commit the House to agree to the con- 
ference report. It submits the conference report to the House 
to be voted upon on its merits. That is what the resolution 
does that I have just submitted. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, it is characteristic of con- 
ferees—and I say this without intending any reflection upon 
the present conferees—to be entirely satisfied with their work 
and to seek the method of disposing of it which will be the 
quickest and which will give them the least difficulty. Hence 
the declination of the conferees in this case, as in the case that 
was before the House on yesterday, to take the method of a 
concurrent resolution, which would give to the House the oppor- 
tunity to consider the legislation that they propose. For the 
convenience of the conferees we are asked to take this ex- 
traordinary method of passing a rule which prevents the House 
from considering legislation, in any proper sense of that term, 
that the conferees have themselves put into this bill. I am 
opposed to that. It involves a dangerous principle of legisla- 
tion, and in this particular matter, as a practical proposition, 
it is worse than even that of yesterday, and for this reason: 
Let gentlemen recall the history of the legislation which is 
really in dispute here, namely, the rent legislation applying to 
the District of Columbia. That has not been before this body 
in any form for actual consideration. What occurred? The 
food bill reported from the Committee on Agriculture and 
passed by the House was sent to the Senate. There, under 
some sort of peculiar rules, which I do not understand—the 
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gentleman from Missouri, the former Speaker of this House, 
once expressed it, probably very accurately, when he said that 
that body had no rules and did not observe what they did 
haye—but under some sort of rule they take up a bill con- 
cerning rents in the District of Columbia and put it on an 
Agricultural bill, That comes back to this body. And what 
oecurs? The amendments are disagreed to informally, theo- 
retically considered, but practically never read to the House. 
No chance to amend, no opportunity to perfect that legislation. 
And in that crude form it goes to conference, and the conferees 
find themselves in a condition where to give vitality and vigor 
to the very purpose or supposed purpose of the other body 
they must change the language of that particular bill or that 
particular part of the bill that was in dispute, and hence were 
compelled to exceed their authority. Now, what ought to have 
occurred, Mr. Speaker, was that the conferees should have 
brought here a concurrent resolution authorizing them to place 
in the bill the language which they found necessary. I should 
gladly have voted for a rule to make such a concurrent resolu- 
tiou in order, and thus bring it before the House for considera- 
tion under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. Why did not the House conferees do that 
very thing and ask for a resolution? 

Mr. GARRETT. The only answer I can give to the gentle- 
man is that the conferees were satisfied with their work. It 
may be good work—and I am saying this without any refiec- 
tion on the conferees. They were satisfied with their work, 
and this was a quicker method, in their opinion, to bring about 
final action upon their proposition. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman seems to level his criti- 
cism against the conferees. Primarily it rests against the 
House. Why was not that sent to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and considered in the House in the first instance? The 
House took an easier course. The criticism rests primarily on 
the House and not on the conferees. 

Mr. GARRETT. I am not criticizing the conferees in any 
offensive manner, I trust. What I am criticizing is this par- 
ticular practice of legislating. If I were one of the conferees 
I would doubtless be satisfied with their work. But I am 
pleading for the integrity of legislative procedure; I am plead- 
ing for the opportunity of this House to pass upon this legisla- 
tion in a way that it would have the opportunity to amend it 
if in its wisdom it thought it was desirable to amend it. 
opportunity does not exist here now, because this conference 
report must be voted up or down as a whole, and there is no 
chance to place upon this legislation any amendment, however 
germane it may be or however desirable it may be. Against 
this sort of policy I protest. I realize that it is futile now, 
probably, so far as this particular rule is concerned; but T 
desire to give my support to the notice which the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL} served upon the House yesterday, 
which he has reiterated again to-day, and I desire to assure 
him that he will have my support in the future against rules 
of this character. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield one min- 
ute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, HAUGEN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for one minute. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrett] has just stated that this matter has not been 
given consideration by the House. If any matter has been 
given consideration by the House, I believe it is the rent propo- 
sition. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that it has 
been before this House twice—first, the Saulsbury resolution, 
and then the amendment thereto, besides the conference report 
that we had here a week ago. 

Mr. GARRETT. I referred to the legislation involved in this 
particular bill and what has occurred in this Congress. There 
was nothing the other day except talk. There was no oppor- 
tunity to amend. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The facts are as I stated before. The 
amendments were hurriedly drawn, and the conferees thought 
it absolutely necessary to rewrite them in order to accomplish 
the results desired by the amendments. We have not changed 
the principle. The principle is the same, but we have clarified 
the language and made clear just what is desired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 


That 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, 
when this bill came over from the Senate with this amendment 
to it, it should have gone to the Committee on Agriculture, and 
there the amendment would have been written, so that it would 
not be subject to a point of order, as it was when it came as a 
conference report. But I was persuaded not to object to the 
unanimous request that was made, that it might go to conference 
instead of to committee, with a view of hastening the bill to 
early passage. 

As I haye said on previous occasions, this bill is not all I 
would have, but I wish to repeat that it is all we are going to 
get. Delay after delay, running through a year and a half now, 
has enabled the profiteers to feed upon the Government em- 
ployees and the public generally in the District of Columbia. 

Again, as I said, this bill will either be good or bad, as the 
commission is good or bad. We can all only hope that it will be 
good. But I do wish to say in this connection that the prefiteers 
to-day have out their candidates for the places of commissioners 
that are provided for in this bill. More than that, a citizen from 
Ohio, who is one of the principal lobbyists against the passage 
of an antirent profiteering bill, is still busy; he is still knock- 
ing at the doors of both Houses of Congress, asking for delay, 
asking that nothing be done. That is the plan. My judgment 
is that this rule should be adopted without delay, and then let 
us have the advantage of the legislation that is in the bill. I 
repeat, it is not all that I want, but it is something. Every 
time it has been tinkered with it has been hurt. 

I said to you the other day that if this bill were sent back to 
conference it was reasonably certain that it would come back 
impaired in some respects, and it has so come back. It has been 
impaired some little. The conferees, in endeavoring to do jus- 
tice with a certain condition, have yielded somewhat to it, and 
in order that they might be induced to yield, one particular in- 
stance has been cited to them which has some merit to it, in 
order to open the gates so that any number of apartment houses 
aad 88 houses may become exempt from the provisions of 

W. 

I again wish to repeat that the further this thing will go the 
worse it will get, and to-day we are compelled to make choice 
between doing away with the alleged sacredness of a rule of 
the House or to permit profiteering to continue. Which are you 
going to take? There is no rule so sacred that it may not be 
suspended momentarily in order that great justice—justice ery- 
ing almost to heaven—may be done. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is ov agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Accordingly the Clerk will report the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report, Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. WALSH. I think the report ought to be read. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 
The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The conference report was read. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote 


CONFERENCE. REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8624) entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging 
the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distri- 
bution of food products and fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917,” 
having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“section 1”; and on page 1, after line 2, of the engrossed bill 
insert the following: 

“That this act may be cited as ‘ the food control and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia rents act.’ 

“Title I. Food control act amendments.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“Title II. District of Columbia rents. 


“Sec. 101. When used this title, unless the context indicates 
otherwise— 

The term rental property means any building or part thereof 
or land appurtenant thereto in the District of Columbia rented 
or hired and the service agreed or required by law or by deter- 
mination of the commission to be furnished in connection there- 
with, but does not include an hotel or apartment. 

“The term ‘person’ includes an individual, 
association, or corporation. 

“The term ‘ hotel’ or ‘apartment’ means any hotel or apart- 
ment or part thereof, in the District of Columbia, rented or hired 
and the land and outbuildings appurtenant thereto, and the 
service agreed or required by law or by determination of the 
commission to be furnished in connection therewith. 

“The term ‘owner’ includes a lessor or sublessor, or other 
person entitled to receive rent or charges for the use or occu- 
pancy of any rental property, hotel or apartment, or any interest 
therein, or his agent. 

“ The term ‘tenant’ includes a subtenant, lessee, sublessee or 
other person, not the owner, entitled to the use or occupancy of 
any rental property, hotel or apartment, 

“The term ‘service’ includes the furnishing of light, heat, 
water, telephone or elevator service, furniture, furnishings. 
window shades, screens, awnings, storage, kitchen, bath and 
laundry facilities and privileges, maid service, janitor service, 
removal of refuse, making all repairs suited to the type of 
building or necessitated by ordinary wear and tear, and any 
other privilege or service connected with the use or occupancy 
of any rental property, apartment, or hotel. 

“The term ‘ commission’ means the Rent Commission of the 
District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 102. A commission is hereby created and established, 
to be known as the Rent Commission of the District of Colum- 
bia, which shall be composed of three commissioners, none of 
whom shall be directly or indirectly engaged in, or in any 
manner interested in or connected with, the real estate or rent- 
ing business in the District of Columbia. The commissioners 
shall be appointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The term of each commissioner shall be 
two years, except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall 
be appointed only for the unexpired term of the commissioner 
whom he succeeds. The commission shall at the time of its 
organization and annually thereafter elect a chairman from its 
own membership. The commission may make such regulations 
as may be necessary to carry this title into effect. 

„All powers and duties of the commission may be exercised 
by a majority of its members. A vacancy in the commission 
Shall not impair the right of the remaining commissioners to 
exercise all the powers of the commission. The commission 
shall have an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 

“Sec. 103. Each commissioner shall receive a salary of $5,000 
a year, payable monthly. The commission shall appoint a secre- 
tary, who shall receive a salary of $3,000 a year, payable in like 
manner; and, subject to the provisions of the civil-service laws, 
it may appoint and remove such officers, employees, and agents 
and make such expenditures for rent, printing, telegrams, tele- 
phone, law books, books of reference, periodicals, furniture, 
stationery, office equipment, and other supplies and expenses as 
may be necessary to the administration of this title. All of the 
expenditures of the commission shall upon the presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman of the 
commission be audited and paid in the same manner as other 
expenditures for the District of Columbia. . 

“With the exception of the secretary, all employees of the 
commission shall be appointed from lists of eligibles supplied by 
the Civil Service Commission and In accordance with the civil- 
service law. 

“Sec, 104. The assessor of the District of Columbia shall serve 
ex officio as an advisory assistant to the commission, but he shall 
have none of the powers or duties of a commissioner. He shall 
attend the meetings and hearings of the commission. Every 
officer or employee of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia, whenever requested by the commission, shall supply 
to the commission any data or information pertaining to the 
administration of this title which may be contained in the 
records of his office. The assessor shall receive for the per- 
formance of the duties required by this section a salary of $1,000 
per annum, payable monthly, in addition to such other salary 
as may be prescribed for his office by law. 


partnership, 


“ Sec. 105. For the purpose of this litle the commission or any 
officer, employee, or agent duly authorized in writing by it, 
shall at all reasonable times have access to for the purpose of 
examination, and the right to copy, any books, accounts, records, 
papers, or correspondence relating to any matter which the com- 
mission is authorized to consider or investigate; and the com- 
mission shall have power to require by subpœna the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the production of all such books, 
accounts, records, papers, and correspondence relating to any 
such matter. Any member of the commission may sign sub- 
penas, administer oaths and affirmations, examine witnesses, 
and receive evidence. 

“Such attendance of witnesses and the production of such 
books, accounts, records, papers, and correspondence may be re- 
quired from any place in the United States at any designated 
place of hearing. In case of disobedience to a subpœna or of the 
contumacy of any witness appearing before the commission, the 
commission may invoke the aid of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia or of any district court of the United States. 
Such court may thereupon issue an order requiring the person 
subpeenaed to obey the subpeena, or to give evidence touching 
the matter in question. Any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 
No officer or employee of the commission shall, unless authorized 
by the commission or by a court of competent ‘jurisdiction, make 
public any information obtained by the commission. 

“Sec. 106. For the purposes of this title it is declared that 
all (a) rental property and (b) apartments and hotels are 
affected with a public interest, and that all rents and charges 
therefor, all service in connection therewith, and all other terms 
and conditions of the use or accupancy thereof, shall be fair and 
reasonable; and any unreasonable or unfair provision of a lease 
or other contract for the use or occupancy of such rental prop- 
erty, apartment, or hotel with respect to such rents, charges, 
service, terms, or conditions is hereby declared to be contrary to 
public policy. The commission upon its own initiative may, or 
upon complaint shall, determine whether the rent, charges, sery- 
ice, and other terms or conditions of a lease or other contract for 
the use or occupancy of any such rental property, hotel, or 
apartment are fair and reasonable. Such complaints may be 
made (a) by or on behalf of any tenant, and (b) by any owner 
except where the tenant is in possession under a lease or other 
contract, the term specified in which has not expired, and the 
fairness and reasonableness of which has not been determined 
by the commission. 

“Tn all such cases the commission shall give notice personally 
or by registered mail and afford an opportunity to be heard to 
all parties in interest. The commission shall promptly hear 
and determine the issues involved in all complaints submitted 
to it. All hearings before the commission shall be open to the 
public. If the commission determines that such rents, charges, 
service, or other terms or conditions are unfair or unreasonable, 
it shall determine and fix such fair and reasonable rent or 
charges therefor, and / or fair and reasonable service, terms, 
and conditions of use or occupancy. In any suit in any court 
of the United States or the District of Columbia involving any 
question arising out of the relation of landlord and tenant with 
respect to any rental property, apartment, or hotel, except an 
appeal from the commission’s determination as provided in this 
title, such court shall determine the rights and duties of the 
parties in accordance with the determination and regulations of 
the commission relevant thereto. 

“Sec, 107. A determination of the commission fixing a fair, 
and reasonable rent or charge made in a proceeding begun by 
complaint shall be effective from the date of the filing of the com- 
plaint. The difference between the amount of rent and charges 
paid for the period from the filing of the complaint to the date 
of the commission’s determination and the amount that would 
have been payable for such period at the fair and reasonable 
rate fixed by the commission may be added to or subtracted 
from, as the case demands, future rent payments, or after the 
final decision of an appeal from the commission’s determina- 
tion may be sued for and recovered in an action in the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia. 

“Sec, 108. Unless within 10 days after the filing of the com- 
mission’s determination any party to the complaint appeals 
therefrom to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
the determination of the commission shall be final and con- 
clusive. If such an appeal is taken from the determination of 
the commission, the record before the commission or such part 
thereof as the court may order shall be certified by it to the 
court and shall constitute the record before the court, and the 
commission’s determination shall not be modified or set aside 
by the court, except for error of law. If any party applies to 
the court for leave to adduce additional evidence and shows to 
the satisfaction of the court that such additional evidence is 
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material. and that there were reasonable grounds for the failure 
to adduce such evidence in the proceeding before the commis- 
sion, the court may order such additional evidence to be taken 
before the commission and to be adduced upon the ‘hearing tin 
such manner and upon such ‘terms and conditions as the court 
may deem proper. The commission may modify its findings as 
to ‘the facts, or make new findings, by reason of the additional 
evidence so taken, and it shall file such modified or new find- 
ings, which shall be conclusive, and its recommendations if any 
for the modification or setting aside of its original determina- 
tion, with the return of such additional evidence. In the pro- 
ceedings before such court an appeal from a determination of 
the commission, the commission shall appear by its counsel or 
other -representative and submit oral or written arguments to 
support the findings and ‘the determination of the commis- 
sion. 

“Src. 109. The right of a tenant to the use or occupany of 
any rental property, hotel, or apartment existing at the time 
this act takes effect, or thereufter acquired, under any lease or 
other contract for such use or occupancy or under any exten- 
sion thereof by -operation of law, shall, notwithstanding the 
expiration of the term ‘fixed by such lease or contract, continue 
at the option of the tenant subject, however, to any determina- 
tion or regulation of the commission relevant ‘thereto; and 
such tenant shall not be evicted or dispossessed so long as he 
pays the rent and performs the other terms and conditions of 
the tenancy as ‘fixed by such lease-or contract, or in case such 
lease or contract is modified by any determination or regula- 
tion of the commission, then as fixed by such modified lease or 
eontract, All remedies of the owner at law or equity, based on 
any provision of any such ‘lease or contract to the effect that 
such lease or contract shall be determined or forfeited if the 
preniises are sold, are hereby suspended so long as this title is 
in force. Every purchaser shall take conveyance of any rental 
property, hotel, or apartment subject to the rights of tenants 
as provided in this title. The rights of the tenant under this 
title shall be subject to the limitation that the bona ‘fide owner 
of any rental property, apartment, or hotel shall have the right 
to possession ‘thereof for actual and bona fide occupancy by 
himself, or his wife, children, or dependents, or for the purpose 
of tearing down or razing the sume in order immediately to 
construct new rental property, hotel, or apartment if approved 
by the .commission, upon giving 30 days’ notice in writing, 
served in the manner provided by section 1223 of the act en- 
titled ‘An act to establish a code of laws for the ‘District of 
Columbia,’ approved May 3, 1901, as amended, which notice 
shall contain a full and correct statement of the facts and cir- 
cumstances upon which the same is based; but in no case shall 
possession be demanded -or obtained by such owner in econtra- 
vention of the terms of any such lease or contract. If there is 
a dispute between the owner and the tenant as to the accuracy 
or sufticiency of the statement-set forth in such notice, us to the 
good faith of such demand, or as to the service of notiee, the 
matters in dispute shall be determined by ‘the commission upon 
complaint as provided in section 106 of this title. 

“Sec. 110. Pending the final decision on appeal from a de- 
termination of the commission, the .commission’s .determina- 
tion shell be in full force and effect and the appeal shall not 
operate as a-supersedeas or in any manner stay or postpone the 
enforcement of the determination appealed from. ‘Immediately 
upon the entry of a final decision on the appeal the commis- 
siou shall, if necessary, modify its determination in order to 
make it conform to such decision. The difference, if any, be- 
tween the amount of rent and charges paid for the period from 
the date of the-filing by the commission of the determination 
appealed from and the amount that would have been payable 
for such period under the determination as modified in accord- 
ance with the final decision on appeal may be added to or 
allowed on account of, as the ease demands, future rent pay- 
ments or may be sued for and recovered in an action in the 
municipal court in the District of ‘Columbia. 

“Seo. 111. The determination of the commission in a pro- 
ceeding begun by complaint or upon its own initiative fixing 
fair and reasonable rents, charges, service, and other terms and 
conditions of use or eccupancy.of any rental property, hotel, or 
apartment shall constitute the -eommission’s determination of 
the fairness and ‘reasonableness of such rents, charges, serv- 
ice, terms, or conditions for the rental property, hotel, or apart- 
ment affected, and shall remain in full foree and effect notwith- 
standing any change in ownership or ‘tenancy thereof, unless 
and until the commission modlifles or sets aside such determina- 
tion upon complaint either of the owner or of the tenant. 


“Sec, 112. If the owner of any rental property, apartment, or 


hotel eollects ‘any rent or charge therefor in excess of the 
amount ‘fixed in a determination of the commission made und 


in full force and effect in accordance with the provisions of 
this title, he shall be ‘liable for, and the commission is hereby 
authorized und directed to commence an action in the munici- 
pal court in the District of Columbia to recover double, the 
amount of such excess, together with the costs of the proceed- 
ing which shall include an attorney’s fee of $50, to be taxed as 
part of the costs. Out of any sums received on account of 
such recovery the commission shall pay over to the tenant the 
amount of the excess so paid by him and the balance shall be 
paid into the treasury of the District of Columbia: Provided, 
That if the commission finds that such excess was paid by the 
tenant voluntarily and with knowledge of the commission's 
determination, the whole amount of ‘such recovery shall ‘be 
paid into the treasury of the District of Columbia. 

“ Sec. 113. If in any proceeding before the commission, begun 
by complaint or on the commission’s own initiative, and in- 
yolving any lease or other contract for the use or occupancy 
of any rental property, hotel, or apartment the commission. 
finds that at any time after the passage of this act but during 
the tenacy the owner has, directly or indirectly, willfully with- 
drawn from the tenant any service agreed or required by a 
determination of the commission to be furnished, or has by act, 
neglect, or omission contrary to such lease or contract or to the 
law or any ordinance or regulation made in pursuance of law, 
or of a determination of the commission, exposed the tenant, 
directly or indirectly, to any unsafe or insanitary condition or 
imposed upon him any burden, loss, or unusual inconvenience in 
connection with his use or occupany of such rental property, 
hotel, or apartment, the commission shall determine the sum 
which in its judgment will fairly and reasonably compensate or 
reimburse the tenant therefor. In any such proceeding in- 
volving a lease or other contract, the term specified in which 
had not expired at the time the proceeding was begun, the com- 
mission shall likewise determine the amount or value of any 
bonus or other consideration in excess of the rental named in 
such lease or contract received at any time directly or indirectly 
by the owner in connection with such lease er contract. The 
tenant may recover any amount so determined by the commis- 
sion in an action in the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia. Ñ 

“Src. 114. Whenever under this title a tenant is entitled to 
bring suit to recover any sum due him under any determination 
of the commission, the commission shall, upon application by the 
tenant and without expense to him, commence and prosecute in 
the municipal court of the District of Columbia an action on 
behalf of ‘the tenant for the recovery of the amount due, and in 
such case the court shall include in any judgment rendered in 
favor of the tenant the costs of the action, including a reasonable 
attorney's fee, to ‘be fixed by the court. Such costs and attor- 
ney’s fee when ‘recovered shall be paid into the treasury of the 
District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 115. The comnission shall, by general order, from time 
to time prescribe the procedure to be followed in all proceedings 
under its jurisdiction. Such procedure shall be ns simple and 
summary as muy be practicable, and the commission and parties 
appearing before it shall not be bound by technical rules of evi- 
dence or of pleading. 

“Sec. 116. Any person who with intent to avoid the provisions 
of this title enters into any agreement or arrangement for the 
payment of any bonus or other consideration in connection with 
any lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of any 
rental property, hotel, or apartment, or who participates in any 
fictitious sale or other device or arrangement the purpose of 
which is to grant or obtain the use or occupancy of any rental 
property, hotel, or apartment without subjecting such use or 
occupancy to the provisions of this title or to the jurisdiction 
of the commission shall upon conviction be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment for not exceeding one 
year, or by both. 

“Sec. 117. The commission shall prescribe standard forms 
of leases and other contracts for the use or occupancy of any 
rental property, hotel, or apartment and shall require their use 
by the owner thereof. Every such lease or contract entered 
into after the commission has prescribed and promulgated a 
form for the tenancy provided by such lease or contract shall be 
deemed to necord with such standard form; and any such lease 
or eontract in any proceeding before the commission or in any 
court of the United States or of the District of Columbia shall 
be interpreted, applied, and enforced in the same manner as 
if it were in the form and contained the stipulations of such 
standard form. 

“The owner of an hotel or apartment shall file with the com- 
mission plans aud -other data in such detail as the commission 
requires, descriptive of the rooms, accommodations, and service 
in connection with such hotel or apartment, und a schedule of 
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rates and charges therefor. The commission shall, after con- 
sideration of such plans, schedules, data, or other information, 
determine and fix 2 schedule of fair and reasonable rates and 
eharges for such hotels or apartments; and the rates and charges 
Statedgn such schedule shall thereafter constitute the fair and 
reasonable rates and charges for such hotel or apartment. The 
eommission’s determination in such case shall be made after 
such notice and hearing and shall have the same force and effect 
and be subject to appeal in the same manner as a determination 
of the commission under section 106 of this title. 

“Sec. 118. No tenant shall assign his lease of or sublet any 
rental property or apartment at a rate in excess of the rate paid 
by him under his lease without the consent of the commission 
upon application in a particular case, and in such case the com- 
mission shall determine a fair and reasonable rate of rent for 
eharge for such assignment or sublease. 

“Sec. 119. The public resolution entitled Joint resolution to 
prevent profiteering in the District of Columbia,’ approved May 
31, 1918, as amended, is hereby repealed, to take effect 60 days 
after the date of the confirmation by the Senate of the commis- 
sioners first nominated by the President under the provisions 
of this title; but a determination by the commission made within 
such period of 60 days shall be enforced in accordance with the 
provisions of this title, notwithstanding the provisions of .such 
public resolution. All laws or parts of laws in conflict with any 
provision of this title are hereby suspended so long as this title 
is in force to the extent that they are in such conflict. 

“Sec, 120. The sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated and made immediately availa- 
ble to carry out the provisions of this title, one-half thereof to be 
paid out of money in the of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated and the other one-half out of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 121. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
title shall be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction 
to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invali- 
date the remainder thereof, but shall be confined in its operations 
to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly in- 
volved in the controversy in which such judgment shall have 
been rendered. i 

“Sec. 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this 
title are made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war 
with the Imperial German Government, resulting in rental con- 
ditions in the District of Columbia dangerous to the public 
health and burdensome to public officers and employees whose 
duties require them to reside within the District and other 
persons whose activities are essential to the maintenance and 
comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embarrass- 
ing the Federal Government in the transaction of the public 
business. It is also declared that this title shall be considered 
temporary legislation, and that it shall terminate on the ex- 
piration of two years from the date of the passage of this act, 
unless sooner repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of the bill, and agree to the same 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu ef the matter proposed 
by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“To amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the produc- 
tion, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of 
food products and fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917, and to 
regulate rents in the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

J. C. MoLAUGHLIN, 

Tros. L. RUBEY, 
Managers on the part of the Itouse. 

A. J. Groxna, 

HOKE SMITH, 
Wanayers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagrecing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8624) entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel,’ approved August 10, 1919,” submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of the amendments of the 
Senate, namely: 
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Amendment No. 1: To this amendment the Honse recedes with 
an amendment, which amendment changes “the first para- 
graph” to “section one” which involves only a matter of 
form or phraseology; and adds: That this act may be cited 
as ‘the food-control and the District of Cotumbia rents act, 
TITLE I.—Foop-Controt-Act AMENDMENTS,” the purpose of which 
is for convenience and separating the food-control-act amend- 
ments from the District of Columbia rents. 

The House recedes from its disagreements to the amendments 
of the Senate Nos. 2 to 10, inclusive. The changes resulting 
therefrom involve only matters of form and phraseology. 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment strikes out be, and the 
same.” 

Amendment No. 3: This amendment strikes out a comma. 

Amendment No. 4: This amendment strikes out so as.” 

e eg f No. 5: This amendment changes the“ 
“ su Sn 

Amendment No. G: This amendment strikes out entitled 
An act to provide further for the national security and defense 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and 
controlling the distribution of food products and fuel’ ap- 
proved“ and adds “of.” 

Amendment No. 7: This amendment strikes out “be, and the 
same.” 

Amendment No. S: This amendment strikes out a comma. 

Amendment No. 9: This amendment strikes out “so as.” 

Amendment No. 10; This amendment changes “And provided" 
to “ Provided further.” 

Amendment No, 11: This amendment is the Senate amend- 
ment pertaining to rents within the District of Columbia. The 
House recedes with an amendment whieh is a comprehensive 
substitute therefor. 

Section 101: This section contains the definitions, The term 
“rental property“ includes all buildings and the land appurte- 
nant thereto, within the District of Columbia. This term alse 
varies the Senate amendment by covering all service furnished 
in connection with any rental property. Such service thus be- 
comes an element in determining the fair valve of rental prop- 
erty for the purpose of fixing the rent therefor, The terms 
“hotel” and “apartment” are similarly defined. The con- 
ference amendment further varies the Senate amendment by 
covering business property, and by providing a definition of 
“ service,’ The Senate amendment definitions of true value,” 
“ controversy,” and “ jurisdiction” are omitted as unnecessary. 

Section 102: This section creates u commission of three mem- 
bers not engaged in or connected with the real estate business 
in the District of Columbia. The members are to be appointed 
by the President, by any with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for terms of two years. The Senate amendment qualifi- 
cations of two years’ residence within the District is omitted. 

Section 103: This section provides an annual salary of $5,000, 
payable monthly, for each commissioner. Provision is further 
made for certain specified expenditures by the commission and 
the audit thereof. The Senate amendment provided an annual 
salary of $6,000 for each commissioner. 

Section 104: This section provides that the assessor ex ollicio 
becomes an advisory assistant to the commission. The assessor 
receives an additional salary of $1,000 per annum for such addi- 
tional duties, instead of $2,000, as provided in the Senate 
amendment. The section further varies the Senate amendment 
by providing that every officer or employee of the United States 
or the District of Columbia shall upon request from the com- 
mission supply it with any data or information which is con- 
tained in the records of his office and which pertain to the 
administration of the title. 

Section 105: This section provides that duly authorized 
officers and employees of the commission shall at all reasonable 
times have access to any books records, or papers relating to 
any matter before the commission. The commission is given 
the power to issue subpena for the production of such books, 
records, and papers, and for requesting the attendance of wit- 
nesses. The district courts of the United States are to enforce 
such subpenas. The section varies the Senate amendment by 
providing that no officer or employee of the commission shall, 
unless authorized by it or by a court, make publice any informa- 
tion obtained by the commission. . 

Section 106: This section declares that rental property aud 
hotels and apartments are affected with the public interest, and 
that all rents and charges therefor and all service in connection 
therewith shall be fair and reasonable. The provisions of the 
section vary the Senate amendment, which provides for the 
determination of the commission of fair and reasonable rents, 
charges, services, and other terms and conditio»s of a lease or 
contract upon compliint of the tenant or wer by permitting 
the commission to make snech determinations upon its own 
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initiative and by allowing the owner to complain when the 
tenant is in possession under a lease or contract which has 
been extended by operation of law or which has been modified 
by the commission. Such determinations shall be made upon 
notice and hearing to all parties interested. The provisions of 


the Senate amendment are further varied by a provision that 


any determination of the commission must be observed by all 
Federal courts and courts of the District of Columbia in any 
collateral action. 

Section 107: This section provides that determinations of the 
commission fixing a fair and reasonable rent or charge upon 
complaint shall be effective from the date of such complaint. 
The tenant may collect any difference by deductions from future 
rent or by suit in the municipal court of the District of Colum- 
bia. This section in a measure is a substitute for a provision 
in the Senate amendment to the effect that the tenant could 
recoyer damages for any unreasonable rent collected under a 
lease or contract made subsequent to September 15, 1919, even 
though such collections were made previous to any determina- 
tion by the commission that the rent or charge collected was 
unfair or unreasonable. 

Section 108: This section provides that appeals from the com- 
mission’s decisious are permitted to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia for error in law. The commission 
shall provide counsel in any such appeal to defend its deter- 
mination. 

Section 109: This section continues the Saulsbury resolution, 
save that the tenant holds possession, not under the terms of 
the expired lease or contract only but under such terms, 
subject to modification, upon complaint by the owner to the com- 
mission under section 106. This section varies the Senate 
amendment, which permits the owner to recoyer his property 
when required for the bona fide occupancy of himself or his 
wife or dependents by providing that any dispute as to the good 
faith of any such requirement shall be determined by the com- 
mission. It varies the Senate amendment further, in that it also 
permits the owner to recover his property for the purpose of 
immediate construction of new rental property (hotel or apart- 
ment) of a character approved by the commission. 

Section 110: This section provides that the commission's de- 
termination shall remain in force, despite the taking of an 
appeal, until such appeal is decided. These provisions were 
not present in the Senate amendment. 

Section 111: This section provides that any determination 
of the ¢ommission shall apply to the rental property, apart- 
ment, or hotel inyolved, despite any change in tenancy or owner- 
ship thereof, until the commission modifies such determination 
in a future proceeding. These provisions were not present in 
the Senate amendment, 

Section 112: This section penalizes the collection of rent in 
excess of that fixed by determination of the commission by 
permitting the commission to sue the owner in the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia for double the amount so 
collected, together with costs and a $50 attorney's fee. The 
tenant shall receive that part of the excess which he paid the 
owner involuntarily.. These provisions were not present in the 
Senate amendment, except in so far as the Senate amendment 
provided a criminal penalty for a violation of an order of the 
commission, 

Section 118: This section provides that the commission may 
assess any loss suffered by a tenant due to a willful withdrawal 
of service by the owner or the exposing of the tenant to any 
unsafe or insanitary condition or the imposing upon the tenant 
of any additional burden or unusual inconvenience or the col- 
lection from the tenant of any bonus in connection with any ex- 
isting lease. The tenant may recover such amount by suit in 
the municipal court of the District of Columbia. Those provi- 
sions were not present in the Senate amendment. 

Section 114: The commission, upon application of the tenant, 
shall recover for such tenant any sum due him as the result 
of any determination by the commission. These provisions 
were not present in the Senate amendment. 

Section 115: This section provides that the procedure of the 
commission shall be simple and summary and shall not follow 
technical rules of evidence or pleading. 

Section 116: This section provides a criminal penalty of 
$1,000 or imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, for 
any person who enters into any agreement or arrangement for 
the payment of any bonus in connection with any lease or other 
contract, or who participates in any fictitious sale or other ar- 
rangement to avoid the provisions of the title. These provi- 
sions were not present in the Senate amendment. 

Section 117: This section gives the commission the power to 
provide for and require the use of standard forms of lease. The 
section further requires that hotels and apartments file with the 
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commission plans and schedules of rates and charges. The 
commission shall make collective determinations of the reason- 
ableness and fairness of the rates and charges of all rooms or 
apartments in any hotel or apartment in a proceeding similar to 
that under section 106. These provisions were not pregent ir 
the Senate amendment. ‘ 

Section 118: This section prohibits subletting at an advanced 
rent or charge without the consent of the commission, This 
varies the Senate amendment which prohibited all subletting 
without consent of the owner or of the commission. 

Section 119: This section repeals the Saulsbury resolution 60 
days after the confirmation by the Senate of the commissioners 
first nominated by the President. All portions of the landlord 
and tenant law directly in conflict with the title are suspended 
so long as the title is in force. The Senate amendment provided 
for the repeal of the Saulsbury resolution 30 days after the act 
took effect. 

Section 120: This section provides an appropriation of $50,000, 

Section 121: This section provides the usual provision as to 
the effect of holding unconstitutional a portion of an act. 

Section 122: This section declares the war power is one basis 
of Congress’s authority for enacting the title and that the title is 
temporary legislation. The section further bases the title upon 
the power of Congress to prevent any embarrassment to the 
Federal Government in the transaction of public business re- 
sulting from rental conditions dangerous to the health of andl 
burdensome to Federal officers and employees and persons 
whose activities are essential to the maintenance and comfort of 
such officers and employees. 

Amendment of the Senate to the title of the bill: To this 
amendment the House recedes with an amendment which adds: 
“and to regulate rents in the District of Columbia.” 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

J. ©. McLavenrty, 

THos. L. RUBEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I will point out the changes be- 
tween this conference report and the one presented a week ago. 

In section 101 the words “Jands or,” were stricken out and the 
words “or land appurtenant thereto” were inserted. As the 
section was originally drawn it included vacant lands; now it 
will include only land appurtenant to the buildings referred to. 

In section 102 the word “ three ” was stricken out and the word 
“two” inserted, so as to limit the term of the commissioners 
from three to two years. 

In section 109 the following language was added: 

Or for the purpose of tearing down or razing the same in order im- 
mediately to construct new rental property, hotel, or apartment if ap- 
proved by the commission. 

That is, the tenant may be dispossessed if the building which 
he occupies is to be torn down or razed for the purpose of con- 
structing a new building, if approved by the commission. 

Then, in section 117, we strike out the words “ upon the re- 
quest of the commission,” so as to make it mandatory for the 
hotel owner to file the information called for. It is also manda- 
tory upon the commission to fix fair and reasonable rates. The 
last change fixes the term of the act, limiting it from three to 
two years. As now drawn it will expire in two instead of three 


ears. 

I believe that these are the only changes that have been made 
from the first conference report. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I desire to speak in opposition to 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman, The 
rule provides that there shall be one hour’s debate, to be equally 
divided between those favoring and those opposed to the report. 

Mr. BEGG. May I inquire for what time the Speaker recog- 
nizes me? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will be glad to inquire what gen- 
tlemen desire to be heard against the report. 

Mr. BEGG. If the Chair will pardon me, I suggest that if he 
will give me control of the time in opposition, I care for only 
about 10 minutes for myself. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think he is authorized 
to do that. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
can not control the time in fayor of the report. 

The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman from Towa does not 
eontrol the time. The Chair will be glad to have unanimous 
consent that it shall be controlled by the gentleman from Iowa 
and the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 


from Iowa [Mr. Havcen] may control 30 minutes in favor of 
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mp report nnd the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Beca]: 30 minutes: 
against it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
contro! 30 minutes in favor of the report and the gentleman: 
from Ohio [Mr. Bese} control 30 minutes against it. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr: Speaker, I wish to be notified when I have 
consumed 10 minutes. 

T think I have possibly been misunderstood. in my attitude 
iw opposing what I believe to be- vicious legislation. So far 
us the conferees have gone, with one exception, I am perfectly 
willing: to go with them. Under the guise of the emergency 
that seems to exist, I honestly fear that instead of alleviating 
the conditions that confront us in the District of Columbia 
to-day they have only created the machinery that will either 
cause this laiv to be declared unconstitutional by the courts of 
the Distriet of Columbia—whieh I am very frank to say, not as 
a lawyer but as a layman, I think will happen—or else I can 
see nothing other than the creation of the machinery to pro- 
long in power the subletter, who is the very individual that is 
the curse of the District of Columbia to-day. In spite ef all 
that has been: claimed for this act, you have not given the sub- 
letter the death blow which he so richly deserves. You have 
created the machinery whereby yow have robbed the legitimate, 
honest, bona fide investor in real estate in this town; and if 
you can do it in the city of Washington, you have certainly set a 
precedent that is going te confront you in other cities in the 
United States. You have robbed the legitimate owner of prop- 
erty, whether he be the owner of a thousand-dollar cottage or a 
million-dollar apartment house, of the control of his own: prop- 
erty: Yow have taken it away from him and givem it to the 
subletter. 

What is a lease? The word “lease” is used repeatedly in 
this bill. Now, if it is anything, it is a contract. I will submit 
to the lawyers. of this House if that is not a fair statement 
that will stand in any court. & lease is a contract. Any con- 
tract, in order to get recognition in any court, must be founded 
on the fundamental and basie principle of a coming together of 
two minds: on some subject for a consideration, for a limited 
time: That is a contract; and if this bill does not destroy the 
contract and give the lessee unlimited time, in violation of the 
will of one party to the contract and the mutual agreement 
with the: lessor, them I can not read the English’ language. 
Why, the wildest-eyed Bolshevist that ever spoke from a soap 
box in the city of New York never advoeated any wilder doc- 
trine than this; and I want to say to you men that you will be 
confronted with. this same proposition when you go to your 
homes, with having set up a precedent for taking away from 
a property owner the right to determine who shall live in his 
house; I am not averse to saying by law what he shall 
charge, because: I myself am paying $136 a month for two 
little old rooms in this town that are worth about $16 a month. 

I am in favor of a rent commission to regulate the price; 
but in the name of God, men, does: the property right founded 
in. the Constitution and the bill of rights of the Constitution 
mean anything, or can you legislate it away? The only excuse 
that the proponents of this bill have is that they say the prop- 
erty owners of the District of Columbia are a bunch of thieves. 
and robbers, and that they do not deserve any consideration or 
any rights. I challenge you men who are in favor of this bill 
in this form to go back home and pass such a bill for your 
State. If you do, you will never get another vote from any 
man who owns property valued at as mueh as $500. If there 
is a thing that America is going to be confronted with—and it 
is going to be the dead line inside of five years’ time—it is a 
showdown between the man who through industry and perse- 
verance and economy has saved out of a mere pittance enough 
to acquire something, and the profligate and the waster who has: 
spent his all, to-day has nothing. I know what it means to be 
poor. I have always been poor, and I have rented nearly every 
year of my life. I expect to rent every day that I live in Wash- 
ington, and I have not a dollar to-day other than that which I 
have earned by hard work and the economy of my wife and my 
children and myself. But do you think I will stand on the 
floor in the Hall of the United States Congress, or any other 
spot, and vote away the sacredness of the interest of the man 
who owns his house as to who shall occupy it? I want to em- 
phasize again that I do not care how muel you regulate the 
3 a man shall pay, but let the owner say who shall live 


I submit to every fair-minded man if that is asking anything 
more than is guaranteed by our Constitution, I stand here to 


prophesy that the courts will call this law unconstitutional; 
but if they do not, I have lost my confidence in the old teaching 
of the saered protection: that is thrown around every man by 
that old mantle, the Constitution of the United States. I want 
to say- to you that the fear of being punished does not deter me 
from defending the sacred principles that I believe made this 
country what it is to-day. 

I want to submit this final question and then I am willing 
to turn over some: time to some other gentleman. Who made 
this country to-day what it is, from the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution until now? Was it the man who was in- 
dustrious, the man who saved, the man who acquired, or was 
it the other element of society? Think it over. Now, will yow 
take away from him one of the fundamental rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States, and make that first 


step in the Capital? The reason, and I do not have any hesitancy 


In saying it, why some of you are so ready to take it away from 
the people of the District of Columbia is because you think 
they can not get after you. They do not have a vote. You 
will not ga back to your homes and: talk that kind of stuff 
that you are now talking on the floor of the House. 

Mr: HUDDLESTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BEGG. T win. ; 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In line with what the gentleman has just 
said, permit me to call his attention to the fact that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House in considering this bill originally. 
voted by a vote of seventy-odd to about sixty to incorporate an 
amendment to apply this same principle against which the 
gentleman: complains. to. the whole United States. That is to 
Say, we adopted an amendment which: included rentals and 
made it a crime for the tenant or owner to charge more than a 
reasonable rate for the premises, and it was applicable to the 
whole United States. 

Mr. BEGG. I have no quarrel with the man who wants to 
fix u price where the law of, supply and demand ean not func- 
tion properly. But when it comes to saying to the owner 
you shall let Jolin Jones occupy your premises instead of 
Sanr Smith, you are transgressing the sacredness of property 


rights. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But the gentleman said we would not 
dare to go home and make that kind of talk. I want to call 
his attention to the fact that the majority of the Committee of 
the Whole did do it. 

Mr. BEGG. But itis not on the statute books. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; it did not pass in the House, but 
at least 79 Members of the House were willing to “talk chat 
kind of stuff” with reference to the people at home. 

Mr. BEGG. I would suggest to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that he go home and work for that in his legislature 
and see what happens after the public understands what he is 
doing. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker; I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rusry] 15 minutes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker; I would like to be notified when 
I have used 10 minutes. Mr: Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonson} has 
stated, we are presenting to you this afternoon a bill which 
is not so good a bill as the one we presented to you about a 
week ago. When that bill came before the House, a point of 
order was made against it by the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Beca], and the point of order was sustained. It then went 
back to the conferees, and it now comes to you somewhat 
weaker, in my opinion; than it was when it was here before. 
We were compelled to strike out that part of the bill which 
refers to land, and im doing that we have prevented the United 
States Government from saving a great many thousand dol- 
lars which it has been paying in excessive rents. If that pro- 
vision could have remained in the bill, it would have meant 
the saving of thousands of dollars to the Government, The 
gentleman from Ohio IMr. Brac] has succeeded at least in 
saving that much money to the property owners who are rent- 
ing land to the Government in the District of Columbia. The 
second provision is that we cut down the length of time to two 
years. In doing that, we have weakened this measure. We 
passed the Saulsbury resolution a little over a year ago to meet 
a peculiar situation in the District of Columbia. We had 
passed a bill through this House advocated by the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Jounsow],, an excellent bill in my opinion. 
It went to the Senate and then there came a disagreement. be- 
tween the two: bodies and we could not get legislation. The 
result was. that in order to proteet the tenants in the District 
of Columbia, thousands. of whom were Government employees, 
wo passed the: Saulsbury resolution. That went into effect 
and that has enabled the tenants, the employees of the Govern- 
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ment, to retain their respective places of abode up to the 
present time. Ss 

My friend from Ohio [Mr. Bece} talked to you about the 
owner of the property. -Let me say to him and to you that 
there are thousands of Government employees in Washington 
to-day who are holding their rooms and their apartments by 
virtue of the Saulsbury resolution, and they have been notified 
by the owners that just as soon as the terms of the Saulsbury 
resolution expire they will be put out in the street. Does the 
gentleman from Ohio want the employees of this Government, 
the young men and the young women who have come here 
from every State in this Union, who are working at moderate 
salaries of from twelve hundred and two thousand dollars a 
year, and who took advantage of a law passed by Congress for 
their benefit, to be put out at the behest of the owners of the 
property? I say no. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, Mr. 
man yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brac], a few moments ago, he said, and 
correctly said, that perhaps the worst profiteer in the District 
of Columbia is the subletter. Does not this bill provide in 
specific terms that the subletter shall not sublet at a price 
greater than that which he himself pays? 

Mr. RUBEY. I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky 
that there is in this bill, in section 118, the following pro- 
vision, and I want to read it for the benefit of the House: 


No tenant shall assign his lease or sublet any rental pro; =v or 
apartment at a rate in excess of the rate paid by him under his lease 
without the consent of the commission, upon application in a par- 
ticular case, and in such case the commission shall determine a fair 
and reasonable rate of rent or charge. 


And so forth. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. There is no provision there providing 
against the man who rents an apartment unfurnished and 
then furnishes it and sublets it. That is one of the great 
profiteering schemes. I happen to know of apartments to-day 
rented for $65 a month where the subtenant puts in about 
$700 worth of furniture and then rents the whole thing for 
$175, and I have paid some of that rent myself. 

Mr. RUBEY. The evil that the gentleman has stated is one 
of the greatest evils we have in the city of Washington to-day, 
and I have no doubt whatever that it is taken care of abso- 
lutely in this bill and that the commission will fix a fair and 
reasonable rate of rent that that tenant shall charge to the 
subtenant, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Do you give them the jurisdiction to 
establish the rental of the furniture. 

Mr. RUBEY. There is no question about that. 

Mr. HERSEY. But you have denied the House the privilege 
of amending that section, have you not? 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, the parliamentary situation 
denies that. The parliamentary situation is such that we come 
here with a conference report, and the House must accept 
it or reject it. I regret very much that this House can not 
take up and consider this bill from beginning to end, go through 
it and amend it in any way it sees fit, but we have a situation 
confronting us in the city of Washington that must be met; 
we can only meet it by passing some kind of legislation, and 
that proposed legislation is now before us in the shape of this 
conference report. 

As I said a moment ago, the worst feature is the cutting 
down of the time to two years. We passed the Saulsbury 
resolution. It is in effect now; it is a makeshift. When we 
pass this bill and cut the time down to two years it becomes 
somewhat of a makeshift. The commission can not get or- 
ganized and into active operation within six months, and 
they can not plan out the work and do it as efficiently as they 
could if they had four years before them, Besides you are 
not going to be able to get competent men to come to the 
city of Washington and take a responsible position of that 
sort at a salary of $5,000 a year when they know that the 
term of office is only two years. 

The result is going to be that when this commission is ap- 
pointed they are going to be men selected from the District of 
Columbia, because competent men can not be found from other 
localities who will accept that sort of a position for so short 
a time. I wish it were possible for the President, as he has 
the right to do under this bill, to go out into other communi- 
ties and get good, efficient, experienced men who are not in 
any way mixed up or connected with the affairs of the District 
of Columbia, to come here, as disinterested judges and jurors, 


Speaker, will the gentle- 
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to pass upon those questions that will come up between land- 
lords and tenants. I think that two of the commissioners 
should come from outside the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, they tell us that this is temporary legislation; 
that it is going to last just for a little while. I want to say to 
you that, in my opinion, the legislation that we are about to 
enact is going to stay on the statute book. They say we should 
let the law of supply and demand regulate. I say to you that 
the law of supply and demand, so far as rents are concerned, 
has been long since repealed by the rent hogs and profiteers in 
the District of Columbia, and they are not going to let the 
law of supply and demand come back, and you can rest assured 
of that. Let me tell you another thing. Your people and mine 
are coming here every day from every part of the country, and 
they are being held up by the high rates at the hotels. I have 
been here at two inauguration ceremonies and I have known 
of the large hotels in this city charging $25, $50, and $100, 
and even more per day to the people who come here from your 
State and mine to witness the inauguration ceremonies. It has 
been absolutely outrageous, and upon these occasions I have 
heard Members of Congress condemn that sort of thing and 
say that we must pass a law to prevent it. Yet, time goes on, 
and after a few weeks you forget all about it and do not enact 
any legislation to prevent the hotels from making these exorbi-- 
tant charges. This bill that we are going to pass this afternoon 
will, in some form or other, remain on the statute books. You 
can rest assured of that. 4 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
very few Members are present this late Saturday afternoon. I 
noticed that many of you did not listen very particularly to the 
reading of the conference report, and I fear that few have 
even studied the Ball rent bill that has to-day been brought into 
the House as a legislative rider on a-report of a committee of 
conference. 

This new and novel method of legislation ought to be some- 
thing startling to the Congress of the United States. For the 
first time in our history a conference committee has attempted 
to deprive the House of the benefit of a committee hearing and 
right of amendment or the proper consideration of new legis- 
lation and to force through a most vicious rider against the best 
judgment of a majority of this House. 

This deplorable condition in legislation has been brought about 
by very peculiar parliamentary tactics on the part of those 
who could not succeed by the use of the usual and customary 
methods of procedure. The food-control bill recently passed the 
House and went to the Senate; on its return from the committee 
of conference it was found that the committee had taken a long, 
complicated Senate bill, called the “ Ball rent bill,” that had 
never been considered in the Senate, and had agreed with the 
Senate conferees to adopt and make this rent bill a part of the 
food-control bill. 

The House committee of conference, knowing that the House 
would reject such a conference report, secured in advance of 
making their report a rule from the Committee on Rules making 
in order this Ball rent bill, thereby limiting the debate to 30 
minutes on a side and depriving the House of the right to even 
amend this long rent bill in any particular, and also by the rule 
forcing the House to accept and vote for this vicious legislation 
or defeat the food-control bill, a measure that all the Members 
favored. 

I do not understand how it was possible for the conference 
committee to secure from the Rules Committee the necessiry 
power to deprive the House of the right to give proper con- 
sideration to new and important legislation. It will not happen 
again, we are informed, for the able chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] in present- 
ing the rule apologized for the rule and said he would never do 
it again. This is his statement from the RECORD : 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I agree with the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Garretrr] and with others that this is not the most desirable pro- 
cedure on a conference report, and I want to serve notice now upon con- 
ferces that they must not bring conference reports to the Committee 
on Rules with a request that their provisions be made in order contrary 
to the ordinary rules of the House. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], one of the most 
useful and efficient members of the minority, and who has a 
high regard for the rules and always insists that the House shall 
have proper opportunity to discuss and amend all bills presented, 
felt keenly the embarrassment and humiliation of his committee 
in bringing in such a rule, and he, too, promised it should never 
occur again. I quote him from the Reconp, ns follows: 


Mr. Garretr. I am pleading for the epportuntt of this House 
to ss upon this legislation in a way tlat it would have the oppor- 
tunity to amend it if in its wisdom it thought it was desirable to 
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amend it. That opportunity does not exist here now, because this 
conference report must be voted up or down as a whole, and there is 
no chance to place upon this legislation any amendment, however 
germane it may be or however desirable it may be. Against this sort of 
policy I paran I ize that it is futile now, probably, so far as 
this particular rule is concerned; but I desire to give my support 
to the notice which the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MPBELL] 
served upon the House yesterday, which he has reiterated again to-day, 
and I desire to assure him that he will have my support in the future 
against rules of this character. 


The able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], on Satur- 
day last, made a logical and unanswerable argument against this 
“Ball rent bill.’ His speech was short, and I shall insert it 
as a part of my remarks. It is as follows: 


Mr. Moox. Mr. Speaker, I am not concerned in the ad hominem argu- 
ments that have been made to-day. But I believe this bill to be thor- 
oughly unconstitutional in every way, and therefore I -would not support 
it under any circumstances, It is an invasion of the rights of property 
that the Constitution does not authorize. To say that Government em- 
ployees must be housed does not carry with it the right to say to the 
citizen that he shall furnish the housing at such figures as a commis- 
sion may fix. You may take private property for public uses and public 
purposes, but I deny the right under the Constitution of this Co 
to take private propri of a citizen and turn it over at figures fixed by 
a commission in the interest of another citizen. 

When you have said that the man who owns a piece of property has 
no longer the right to control it, no longer the right to say who shall 
occupy it, no longer the right to say what the price shall be, it is such 
an invasion of the private rights and interests of a citizen as comes 
directly in conflict with the provision of the Constitution that guaran- 
tees the protection of property in this country. 

It is a beginning cf that system of legislation, the fixin 
prices about everything that you will find the most ngerous and 

nicious that has ever been undertaken. There should be general 
aws controlling all things, but when the Congress goes down to the 
private citizen und says you shall handle your property this way, that 
you shall fix this price and no other, Congress has assumed an under- 
taking that it can not very well carry out. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, t the best interests of this country require 
that life, liberty, and property under the Constitution shall be pro- 
tected by the Congress, and you shall not pass any of these Bolshevik 
laws affecting the property rights of the peopia of this Puni If I 
own a house, have I not the right to say who shall go into it; if I 
want to rent it, shall I not have the right to say what the price shall 
be; if I want to leave it vacant, have I not the right? What right 
have you under the Constitution to destroy the rights of property 
which the law gives the citizen? [Ap- 
plause.] 

In the three minutes I have I can not discuss this bill nor the con- 
stitutional limitations on the wers of Congress in time of war or 
peace on the questions involved. The mere statement that no power 
can be found in the Constitution to force the citizens of the District 
of Columbia to make unwilling contracts as to the use of their prop- 
erty ought to be sufficient for all just men to oppose this measure. 
Congress can not impair, by express terms of, the Constitution, the 
obligations of contracts in the State, and under the spirit of the Con- 
stitution it can not make contracts for_the private citizen to accom- 
modate another, private citizen in the District of Columbia, however 
desirable it might be to reduce rents. If it can be done as to rents, it 
can be done as to all things; and you become the masters and not the 
ae of the people, and you rule the District as only masters can 
rule slaves. 


Mr. Speaker, in the few moments I have remaining I want to 
bring before you some of the features of this vicious and uncon- 
stitutional rent bill. What does this “ Ball rent bill” propose? 

It provides a court composed of three commissioners, to be 
known and called “the rent commissioners of the District of 
Columbia,” to be appointed by the President, to hold office for 
three years, and receive each a’salary of $5,000 a year. The 
commission shall appoint a secretary, who shall receive a 
salary of $3,000 a year, payable in like manner; it may appoint 
and remove such officers, employees, and agents and make such 
expenditures for rent, printing, telegrams, telephone, law books, 
books of reference, periodicals, furniture, stationery, office 
equipment, and other supplies and expenses as may be necessary 
to the administration of this Ball rent bill. 

The assessor of the District of Columbia shall serve ex officio 
as an advisory assistant to the commission, but he shall have 
none of the power or duties of a commissioner. The assessor 
shall receive a salary of $1,000 per annum, payable monthly, in 
addition to such other salary as may be prescribed for his office 
Dy hiw. 

The only qualifications required of these commissioners is 
that none of them “shall be directly or indirectly engaged in, 
or in any manner interested in or connected with, the real 
estate or renting business in the District of Columbia.” In other 
words, this court shall be made up of renters; owners of real 
estate are disqualified. I would like to have a photograph of 
this bunch of irresponsibles that exercise arbitrary power and 
control over all private property in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. I can not yield at present. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield later? 
Mr. HERSEY. I may if I get through with what I want to 

say. 

Now, what is the jurisdiction and power of this rent commis- 
sion? I have only time to call your attention to a few of the 
mauy arbitrary and. unconstitutional powers granted to this 


of rates and 


It is an infamous suggestion. 


court over the 470,000 persons that live in the District of 
‘Columbia. 

These rent commissioners have by this Ball rent bill full con- 
trol and authority over all the rental property, land or build- 
ing or part thereof, in the District of Columbia rented or hired 
and the service agreed or required by law or by determination 
of the commission to be furnished in connection therewith, 
hotels or apartments. Also over the tenant, subtenant, lessee, 
sublessee, or other person, not the owner, entitled to the use 
or occupancy of any rental property, hotel, or apartment. 
Also over any hotel or apartment, or part thereof, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, rented or hired, and the land and outbuild- 
ings appurtenant thereto, and the service agreed or required 
by law or by determination of the commission to be furnished 
in connection therewith. Also over the owner, lessor, or sub- 
lessor, or other person entitled to receive rent or charges for 
the use or occupancy of any rental property, hotel, or apart- 
ment, or any interest therein, or his agent. Also over the serv- 
ice, furnishing of light, heat, water, telephone or elevator service, 
furniture, furnishings, window shades, screens, awnings, stor- 
age, kitchen, bath and laundry facilities and privileges, maid 
service, janitor service, removal of refuse, making all repairs 
suited to the type of building or necessitated by ordinary wear 
and tear, and any other privilege or service connected with the 
use or occupancy of any rental property, apartment, or hotel. 

Further, the commission or any officer, employee, or agent 
duly authorized in writing by it, shall at all reasonable times 
have access to, for the purpose of examination, and the right to 
copy, any books, accounts, records, papers, or correspondence 
relating to any matter which the commission is authorized to 
consider or investigate; and the commission shall have power to 
require by subpœna the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of all such books, accounts, records, papers, 
and correspondence relating to any such matter. Any member 
of the commission may sign subpenas, administer oaths and 
affirmations, examine witnesses, and receive evidence. 

This new court for the District of Columbia provides and fur- 
nishes an attorney free of charge for the benefit of the tenant 
and pays all his costs in the lawsuits in all matters of rents 
and real estate and contracts with real estate owners; but the 
owners or landlords get no free services or benefits, but pay 
the costs of the proceedings before a court organized to look 
after the interests of the tenants only. 

This prejudiced court has the power and authority to make 
its own rules of procedure, and at the hearing or trial they are 
not even bound by the usual and ordinary rules of evidence. 
Trial by jury, provided and guaranteed by the Constitution, is 
denied to the owners of real estate. They are to be robbed of 
their property without a jury trial and in total disregard of 
the rules of evidence. 

From the decision of these autocratic commissioners on a 
question of fact there is no appeal. They shall fix and deter- 
mine the amount of rent charges and services and all the terms 
and conditions of a lease or other contract for the use or occu- 
pancy of any rental property, hotel, or apartment, and from 
their decision there is no appeal. They can change all contracts 
and leases of real estate in the District, permit the tenant to 
sublet in violation of his contract, and when the lease has ex- 
pired and the tenant, under his contract. has no further right 
to occupy the premises, this commission is authorized and em- 
powered, against the wish of the landlord, to extend the lease 
for two years more, and from this decision there is no appeal. 

And this is not all, This unconstitutional commission shall 
make all contracts between landlord and tenant in the District 
of Columbia; they draw the forms, agreements, covenants, and 
terms between the parties, and provide that no other forms shall 
be used and no other contracts or agreements made by the owners 
of real estate under a penalty of a fine not exceeding $1,000 or 
by imprisonment for not exceeding one year, or by both. 

Under this“ Ball rent bill” these commissioners have power 
and authority, within the District, to demand that the owner of 
every hotel or apartment shall file with the commission plans and 
other data in such detail as the commission requires, descriptive 
of the rooms, accommodations, and service in connection with 
such hotel or apartment, and the commission shall determine and 
fix the rates and charges for such rooms, hotel or apartment, for 
two years, and from this decision the owners of the real estute 
shall have no appeal. 

Such a despotic use of unbridled power is clearly unconstitu- 
tional, and the authors of this so-called.“ Ball rent bill“ know it; 
but they seek to escape by invoking the war powers of the Con- 
stitution after the war is ended. They say: 


Sec. 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this title are 
made necessary by emergencies wing out of the war with the Im- 
yaa German Government, resulting in rental conditions in the Dis- 

ct of Columbia dangerous to the public health and burdensome to 
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y t he transaction 
he public business. It is also declared that this title shall be con- 
sidered temporary legislation, and that it shall terminate on ex-* 
piration of two years from the date of the passage of this act, unless 
sooner repealed. ; 

The late war brought an influx of 150,000 new renters into 
the District of Columbia, and they will remain here, even after 
the war bas ended. The real estate owners of Washington have 
used their capital and all their resources to enlarge tenements, 
build houses, hotels, and apartments to meet this great demand, 
and if given a reasonable time they will solve the problem, and 
the law of supply and demand will take care of rents and 
eharges. The Washington Times of yesterday says: 

NUILDING IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SHOWS BIG GAIN-——-HEALY’S REPORT 
SHOWS TEN MILLION BXPENDED IN LAST van. 


Building operations in the District during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1919, showed a very marked increase over the ng 12 months, 
and $10,520,866 was spent on new buildings and improvements in the 
Capital, which is an increase over last year of $356,409, the report of 
John 55 Le inspector of buildings, shows. New homes erected num- 

During the same period 4,948 permits were issued to build. and make 
improvements. This is an increase of 1,042 over the past year. There 
were 1,267 brick buildings ang 331 frame: buildings crected during the 
year. 


This “Ball rent bill,” if held constitutional by the courts, 
will stop at once all further building and progress in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The tenant you propose to help will find 
himself unable to obtain rent, and the tenements will be vacant 
because the landlord can not under any law be forced to rent 
his property. Harry Wardman will build no more beautiful 
apartment houses to grace this great city, for under this law 
he will have no more to say about his property than an idiot 
under gpardianship. Under this bill Jack and Jill, who work 
on the street cars or in the sewer department, and who possess 
nothing but their daily wage, cam live at the New Willard 
Hotel, for those beautiful rooms will be rented by the commis- 
sion at a low rate, and the city hotels will be nothing but cheap 
rooming houses, The great dining rooms will be elosed while 
the roomers eat at Innch counters. 

In the meantime the courts will declare this vicious Ball 
rent bill” unconstitutional. These three wise commissioners 
will lose their jobs and salaries and be forced to seek some 
honest employment and pay a reasonable rent and be bound to 
keep their contracts. Property rights will still be held sacred 
at the Capital of the Nation. Congress will recover from its 
hysterical condition and legislate in ~ sane and lawful manner, 
and the good people of the District of Columbia, although they 
have no vote, will still be entitled to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
snit of happiness.” 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHnson]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I regret that it 
becomes necessary to correct misinformation that has been 
conveyed to the House by the gentleman from Maine IMr. 
Hersey], who has just spoken. The gentleman from Maine, 
it appears, has made a careful study of the bill. He spoke 
from elaborate notes, which, at least, indicates that he has 
made a careful study of it. After his careful study of the bill, 
he enunciates two propositions. The first is, that it is uncon- 
stitutional, and the next is that a man who owns any property 
ean not be a member of the rent commission. The constitu- 
tional question is w large one, but lawyers as good as the gen- 
tleman from Maine in the past have been mistaken upon prop- 
ositions like this, and I greatly trust that in this instance 
the wish is not father of the opinion. 

We remember quite well that only a few years ago Mr. 
Taft, then President of the United States, a most eareful 
lawyer, vetoed a bill of great national moment because it was 
unconstitutional. In a few months thereafter the Supreme 
Court of the United States held it to be constitutional. 

As to the other proposition, that a man can not own any 
property and be a member of this commission, I believe I have 
only to read this section of the bill, section 102: 

A commission is hereby created and established, to be known as the 
rent commission of the District of Columbia, which shall be composed 
of three commissioners, none of whom shall be directly or indirectiy 
engaged in, or in any manner interested in or conn with, the real 
estate or renting business in the District of Columbia. 

Can anything be plainer than that the gentleman has made 
a mistake in his interpretation of the bill? A man can own 
all the property he wants to own here in the District of Colum- 
bia or elsewhere and be eligible to me upon this com- 


mission provided he is not interested in the real estate or rent- 


ing business. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I should just like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to this condition: If I own my property and 
desire to be gone: for the summer, say over the vacation, and E 
cam not afford to leave that property setting idle, if I sublease 
it to a man when this bill becomes a law, under section 100, I 
defy any legitimate property owner to get the tenant out with- 
out the trouble of going before the commission and establishing 
the fact that you want the property again for the bona fide resi- 
denee of your own family. 

Let us suppose just a little variation of that. Suppose that I 
have a property and @ family; suppose I have a son who is going 
to be married in two years, and I do not need this property which 
I have: until two years. & legitimate tenant comes to me and 
makes a legitimate contract with me to vacate that property in 
two years’ time, so that my son may live in it. If this law 
passes, if this bill becomes a law, there is no power that can get 
that tenant out of that property against his will, because section 
109 says “any contract. or lease made: hereafter —even after 
this law becomes effective“ any lease or any contract for such 
use or occupancy or under any extension thereof by the operation 
of the law shall, notwithstanding the expiration of the term, 
continue.” Im other words, it shall not expire, even in the face 
of the fact that there was a contract or agreement between the 
two parties of sound mind, recognized as having power to make 
u contract. This law says it shal? not expire if the lessee decides 
that he does not want to move out. 

Read it, gentlemen, I simply make: a closing appeal to you, 
gentlemen, not to defeat the provision of the law but to: compel 
these conferees to take cognizance of the fact that the owner of 
the property has some rights. I hate to oppose this bill, because 
it has many good features. It will strike somewhat at the high 
rates of rent. But in a choice between two evils I would rather 
be robbed of something in paying house rent than jeopardize 
property rights. 

If the conferees had been willing they could have amended 
this bill without any trouble. One of the conferees stated on 
the floor that the bill was not a good bill, and in the next breath 
he said, “ You could not get good men as commissioners to serve 
for $5,000. for two: years,” but he said it would stay on the 
statute books; it would stay on, and—— 

Mr, RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.. BEGG. Les. 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentieman is misquoting me. I did not 
say it was not a good bill. T said it was not as good a bill as 
was brought in the other day. 

Mr: BEGG. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I stand corrected. 
But the gentleman said in his judgment it would stay on the 
statute books permanently. I submit to you, gentlemen, if you 
are framing a basic law that is likely to become permanent, 
should you not be a little bit jealous of the direction that this 
is going? 

The SPEAKER, 
expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five mimutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan is recognized 
for five minutes. 2 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the House does not wish to listen to a constitutional argument, 
and if it does wish to hear such an argument, I am not able 
to make it. But we took counsel of gentlemen who are sup- 
posed to be learned on these questions, and without exception 
they expressed themselves to the effect that this bill is constitu- 
tional. The Congress of the United States, under the Constitu- 
tion, has exelusive jurisdiction over the District of Columbia; 
a state of war exists; disturbed conditions following and due 
to the war will exist for a long time; and the war power of 
Congress continues while these conditions continue. And, be- 
sides, the Government of the United States has the right to 
protect itself. If not, a condition somewhat aggravated over 
the condition now existing might exist, making it difficult for 
the Government to function. Unquestionably the Government 
has the right to protect itself. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] says that Congress has 
no power to pass a law impairing the obligation of a contract, 
There is nothing in the Constitution to that effect. The only 
provision of that kind tn the Constitution is that no State 
shall pass a law which impairs the obligation of a contract, 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


and that is the only limitation of that kind I know of. There 
is no express limitation of that kind as to the power of the 


Congress of the United States that I know of. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; briefly. 


* 


1919. 


Mr. WALSH. Do I understand the gentleman to say that a 
_ few of the landlords here in the District of Columbia could pre- 
vent the Government of the United States from functioning? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. A few of them? 

Mr. WALSH. Or ali of them. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; and other owners of 
rental property. They might embarrass the Federal Govern- 
ment seriously, and it is to forbid and to prevent that that this 
act is passed. 

Mr. WALSH. That is a very interesting statement. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Beca] is insisting that there shall be an amendment. For 
what purpose? T will tell you why. So that a tenant can be 
thrown into the street without notice, without any opportunity 
to appeal to a board, to a commission, or to a court. Why do I 
say that? A week ago the gentleman was discussing this bill 
and was insisting that the right of the landlord is being taken 
away from him. His remarks appear on page 6373 of the REC- 
orp of October 4. He said: 


Put in mine— 

That is, speaking of his amendment— 
and you will get rid of them— 

The tenants— 
the day you pass it. 


Mr. BEGG. That is the sublettor. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. He said: 

How soon can u bóna fide owner of property get rid of a sublettor 
under this? Under this law all I am asking is some kind of an arrange- 
ment whereby it can be done at once, 

This law is intended to prevent that very thing; it is intended 
to take away from anyone who controls property—the owner, 
the lessee, or the sublessee—the arbitrary right to fix rents or 
renting conditions, to make them exorbitant or unreasonable, if 
he wishes to do so, or to forbid possession altogether of rental 
property, and to put the tenant into the street at his will and 
pleasure, 

It is to prevent extortion and unwarranted abuse of tenants 
and at the same time to protect property owners in a proper use 
of their property that this law is to be passed. The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HERSEY] speaks about no opportunity having 
heen given on the floor for those who wish to plead the cause of 
ihe owners and the landlords. Well, I did not know that any 
gentleman here wished to appear and pose as the representative 
of the owner and the landlord. The conferees, to the limit of 
their ability, took into consideration the rights and obligations of 
owner and lessee alike. We tried and did the very best we could 
to protect both, and in my judgment that has been done in the 
bill. No one of the conferees took the position which the gen- 
tleman from Maine takes, that somebody must be on hand on 
committees and on the floor of the House to represent the owner 
and the profiteer. We tried to give proper consideration to the 
rights of all, and I believe we have protected all. We think 
we have brought a fair bill before this House, 

Mr. WELLING. Is it the judgment of the conferees that this 
bill will decrease the building that is now going on in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In our judgment it is as 
fair u bill as can possibly be made under the circumstances and 
will not, at least unduly, embarrass any interest. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, how much time is remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Six minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is gratifying to note the 
fact that only two men have risen to oppose this proposition. 
One raises the contention that this amendment will discourage 
building. Why, gentlemen, if it does anything, it will encourage 
building and increase housing facilities in the District of 
Columbia. 

Under the Saulsbury resolution leases were continued without 
increased rent. We now provide that the landlord may appeal 
to a commission and have a fair and reasonable rent deter- 
mined by the commission. That surely is an improvement over 
the present state of affairs. 

The conferees undertook to protect the landlord as well as the 
tenant. I will never be a party to the repudiation of a contract 
or the confiscation of property. Why, even the pirates of old 
had a sense of honor that led them to redeem rather than to 
repudiate their obligations. 

Mr. HERSEY. Does the gentleman think he did a fair thing 
to the landlord, when the contract of rent had expired, to con- 
tinue that contract for two years more? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have improved upon the rights which 
he now has, We have now guaranteed him n just and reason- 
able return for the rental of his property. He does not have 
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that guaranty under the Saulsbury resolution. We give him 
a right that he does not have at present. The law has been 
improved upon to that extent. True, it does not allow the 
landlord to turn the tenant out into the street without just 
cause, but it does guarantee a just and reasonable rent to him. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman made the statement, if I under- 
stood him, that he would never sanction the repudiation of a 
contract. š 

Mr. HAUGEN. I did. 

Mr. BEGG. Section 109 says that at the expiration of the 
contract if the tenant decides that he wants to stick on, he 
may do so. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is in the Saulsbury law. 

Mr. BEGG. The Saulsbury law is already here. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is in effect now. Here we give protection 
to the landlord affected by the Saulsbury resolution. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; but after this goes into effect 

Mr. HAUGEN. We repeal the Saulsbury resolution after 60 
days. As the gentleman knows, the term of the Ball bill origi- 
nally was for four years, but we have cut it down to two years. 
That will give ample time to test the law, and for the Committee 
on the District of Columbia to pass another bill, if it sees fit to 
do so. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has anyone called attention to the fact that 
the legislation now before us is the important amendment to the 
food-control bill which the President asked for in his most 
recent message, which puts teeth in section 4 of the food-control 
act? That important matter, so far as I have heard, has not been 
referred to in this discussion. One would get the impression 
in listening to this debate that we were simply passing a rent 
bill for the District of Columbia rather than a very important 
piece of legislation affecting the whole country, which the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General recommended as important in 
carrying out the effort to reduce the high cost of living. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not the floor. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield. 

Mr. HERSEY. Did the President recommend the passage of 
this Ball rent bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not that I now recall, and that is why I am 
calling attention to the fact that the legislation now before us 
is not primarily the Ball rent bill for the District of Columbia, 
but the very important and far-reaching amendment to the food- 
control bill recommended by the President of the United States, 
urged by the Attorney General, and believed by them to be of 
importance in the control of the high cost of living. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? Does not the gen- 
tleman know that the food-control conditions of this bill have 
become balled up with the rent proposition in the Ball bill? 
[{Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. There seems to have been some balling up, 
and hence my remarks calling attention to the fact that this 
is an amendment to the food-control bill which we are discussing, 
and not, except in an incidental way, a rent bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate has expired, the pre- 
vious question is ordered, the question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Warst and Mr. Jonson of Kentucky) there were 57 ayes and 
15 noes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear that-no quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 210, nays $, 
answered “ present“ 4, not voting 207, as follows: 


YEAS—210. 

Alexander Blanton Candler Drane 
Almon ies nnon Dunbar 
Anderson Booher “arter Eagan 
Andrews, Nebr. Box Clark, Mo Echols 
Ashbrook Briggs Coady Elliott 
Ayres Brinson Cole Elston 
Baer Brooks, III Connally Esch 
Bankhead rowne Cramton Evans, Mont 
Barbour Brumbaugh Crisp Evans, Nebr. 
Barkley Buchanan Dale Fairfield 

Burdick Davis, Tenn Ferris 
Benham Burroughs Denison Fess 
Black Byrnes, S. C. Diekinson, Mo. Fisher 
Bland, Ind. Byrns, Tenn. Dickinson, Iowa Fordney 
Biand, Mo. Campbell, Kans, Dominick Frear 
Bland, Va. - Campbell, Pa. Dowell French 
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Gard 
(lynn 
Goodwin, Ark. 


Hadley 
Hamilton 


ays 
Hernandez 
Hickey 
Hin 
Hoch 
Hea 

udspe 
Hull, Tenn. 

goe 


Johnson, Ky. 


Joi 
Johnson. S. Dak. 
Jones, Tex, 


Kelly. Pa. 
Kincheloe 
King 


Veg 
Dene 


Butler 


Case: 
Chindblomi 


Kinkaid Oldfiela 8 
raus Oliver Stedman 
Lampert Overstreet Stevenson 
Lanham Padgett Stiness 
Lankford Strong, s 
ro Phelan —.—— Wash 
> qo Sumners, 2 
Leh bach amey, J. W. Sweet 
Raker Temple 
Lafkin Ramsey ee 
McDnuiftie aces ay mpson 
McGlennon Randall, Calif. 
McKeown Reed, W. Va son 
McKiniry Ricketts Timberlake 
McLanghlin, Mich Riddick cher 
MaeCrate Robinson, N. C. d 
MacG r odenberg Venable 
Madden gers Vestal 
Mapes Romjue Vinson 
Martin Rose .  Volstead 
3 Rouse Wason 
: a 
Michener Sabat atson, Vn 
mer Sanders, Ind Weaver 
Minahan, N. J. Sanders, La W. 
Mouahan, Wis, Schall Welling 
Mondell Sears We! 
Moore, Va Sherwood Whaley 
Morgan Shreve White, Kans. 
Mott Sims White. Me. 
Nelson, Mo. Sinclair Wingo 
ewton, Minn Sinnott Winslow 
Newton, Mo. Small Woods, Va. 
Nicholls, S. C. Smith. Idaho Young. N. Da k. 
Nichols, Mich, Smith, Mich. Young, > 
Nolan Smithwick 
Connor Snell 
NAYS—8. 
Evans, Nev. Hersey MePadden 
Gould Humphreys Walsh 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT *—-4. 
Flood Garner Garrett 
NOT VOTING— 207. 
Fields Lee, Ga. Reber 
Fitzgerald Lesher Reed, N. Y 
Focht Linthicum Rhodes 
Foster Little Riordan 
Freeman Longworth Robsion, Ky 
Faller. III. Luce Rowan 
Faller, Mass. Lubring Rowe 
Gallagher McAndrews Rucker 
Gallivan MeArthur Sanders, N. Y 
Gandy McClintic Sanford 
Ganly MeCulloch Saunders, Va 
Garland McKenzie Scott 
N. C. McKinley Scully 
Goldfogle MeLane _. Sells 
Good McLaughlin, Nebr. Siegel 
Goodall MePherson Sisson 
Goodykoontz Magee Slem 
Graham, Pa Mater Smith, IU 
Griest Ma jor Smith, N. Y 
Grifin no Snyder 
Hamill Mansfield Steele 
H; n son Steenerson 
Heflin Merritt Stephens, Miss. 
Hersman Montague Stephens, Ohio: 
Hicks Moon Strong. Pa 
Holland Mooney Sullivan 
Houghton Moore. Ohio 
Howard Moore, Pa. ‘Taylor, Ark. 
Huli * Taylor, Colo. 
Hull. lows Morin ‘Taylor, Tenn, 
hone ie pe 5 
ute! n n ner 
Ireland Neely Upshaw 
Jefferis Nelson, Wis Vaile 
Johnson, Wash. O'Connell Vare 
Fob N. opten Voigt 
Jones, Pa. Olney Walters 
Juul Oshorne Ward 
Kelley, Mich. one Watson, Pa. 
Kendall Par Webb 
Kennedy, Iowa Parker Wheeler 
Kennedy, R u Williams 
Kettner : Peters Wilson, III. 
Platt Wilson, La. 
Kitehin Porter on, 
u se 
Knutson Purnell Wood, Ind. 
Kreider Redcliffe 
LaGuardia Rainey. II. J. Wright 
Langley Randall, Wis. Yates 
Larsen Rayburn Zihiman 
Layton Reavis 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the followings additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Knutson with Mr. BELL. 


Mr. LANAT with Mr. FIELDS. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr, Bran. 
Mr. MCPHERSON with Mr. Mavor. 

Mr. McCARTHUR with Mr. Sisson. 


Mr. Bowers with Mr. NEELY. 


Mr. Longworth with Mr. Garner. 


Mr. Butrer with Mr. STEELE. 
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Mr. Kreczka with Mr. McAnprews. 

Mr. Reavis with Mr. BARKA. 

Mr. Reser with Mr. Aswerr.. 

Mr. Foster with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois with Mr. PELL, 

Mr. Grrest with Mr. LEE of Georgia. 

Mr. Perers with Mr. CANTRILE. 

Mr, Fochr with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 

Mr. TINKHAM with Mr, MONTAGUE. 

Mr. Towner with Mr. MANSFIELD. 

Mr. Vase with Mr. MCLANE. 

Mr. GoopyKoontz with Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa with Mr. Kerrner. 

Mr. Warson of Pennsylvania with Mr. GALEIVAN. 

Mr. Vorcr with Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina. 

Mr. Husten with Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. 

Mr. CrowrHer with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. Hurcuryson with Mr, HOWARD. 

Mr. KÈNDALL with Mr. HERSMAN. 

Mr. ACKERMAN with Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. Rapcturre with Mr. BENSON. 

Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. CULLEN. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. COLLIER, 

Mr. Morrn with Mr. CLEARY. 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

Mr. Netsen of Wisconsin with Mr. Cisry. 

Mr. Kremer with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. Duxx with Mr, Rowan. 

Mr. Dyer with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. Curry of California with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 

Mr. DALLINGER with Mr. Santry of New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. HRTI IN. 

Mr. Kress with Mr, HARRISON. 

Mr. Oopen with Mr. Canss. 

Mr. Osporne with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Paice with Mr. Caraway, 

Mr. WHEELER with Mr. GALLAGHER: 

Mr. WILIA with Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. Zina with Mr. DOREMUS. 
- Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. WISE. 

77 5 Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. Wmsox of Pennsyl- 
vania. : 

Mr. Laxrox with Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Mr, LonntNd with Mr. GOLDFOGLE, 

Mr. Ruopes with Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Darrow with Mr, SCULLY. 

Mr. McLavenut of Nebraska with Mr. DEWALT 

Mr. Porter with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. WALTERS with Mr. Gantry. 

Mr. Warn with Mr. GANDY. 

Mr. Macee with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. PURNELL with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. Rowe with Mr. OLNEY. 

Mr. Scorr with Mr. O'CONNELL. 

Mr. Strone of Pennsylvania with Mr. Moon. 

Mr. Brownrne with Mr. Wiison of Louisiana, 

Mr. WIISsoN of Illinois with Mr. Eactr. 

Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. DUPRÉ. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. WEBB. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM with Mr. UPSHAW. 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. DoveHrox. 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. PARK. 

Mr. CostTELLO with Mr. Taytor of Colorado. 

Mr. Gooparr with Mr. McCurntic. 

Mr. Craco with Mr. Tavion of Arkansas. 

Mr. Exons with Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. Hoverron with Mr. Larsen. 

Mr. Hourrxecs with Mr. Krrenry. 

Mr. Grana of Pennsylvania with Mr. LESHER. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; und accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, October 
13, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
A letter from the secretary of Hawaii, transmitting copy 
of the journal of the senate of Hawaii (H. Doc. No. 263); to 
the Committee on Territories and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. GOOD, from the Special Committee on Budget, to which 
was referred the resolution (H. Res. 324) to provide changes 
in the rules of the House in connection with the establishmen: 
of a national budget, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 373), which said resolution and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2867) authorizing the 
President, when Maj. Gen. Crowder retires, to place him on the 
retired list of the Army as a lieutenant general, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 374), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3. of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KINCHELOBE: A bill (H. R. 9878) granting additional 
pay to the enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 9879) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1913, 
as amended ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 9880) granting recognition to cer- 
tain female employees of the War Department who served 
abroad ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 9881) changing the time 
of day in March and October of each year; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 9882) to further pro- 
vide for the presidential succession ; to the Committee on Elec- 
tion of President, Vice President; and Representatives in Con- 


gress. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: Joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 228) authorizing the establishment of a free port at 
Wilmington, N. C.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 229) 
requesting the President of the United States to proclaim demo- 
bilization of the Army; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 230) authorizing and directing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to prepare and issue a: supplemental report on the condition 
of the cotton crop; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 231) 


providing for the loan of Army tents, tarpaulins, and other 


means of protection to certain States of the Union; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills, and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 9883) granting a pension 
to James Phelps; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9884) granting a pension to Henry Blanken- 
ship; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9885) 3 a pension to Albert N. 
Onkleat ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 9886) granting a pension to 

Tons B. Lang: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 9887) granting a pen- 
sion to George J. Molloy ; to the Committee on ‘Pensions. 

By Mr. GANLY: A bill (H. R. 9888) for the relief of Mary 
Ginsberg and Abram Ginsberg; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 9889) granting an increase of 
pension to Julin A. Birge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS: A bin (H. R. 9890) to reimburse 
Hugh J. McKane for property destroyed by fire in the District 
of Columbia ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9891) granting 
8 of pension to Tillie Wester; to the Committee on 

Slons. 


By Mr. KBARNS: A bill (H. R. 9892) granting an increase 
of pension to Minnie Nordyke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9893) granting an increase 
of pension to Hester A. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 9894) granting an 
increase of pension to Walter J. Shelley; to the Committee on 
Pensions. ; 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R.9895) to correct the mili- 
ete record of Patrick Kennedy; to the Committee on Military 

rs. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 9896) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of A. K. Ball; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9897) granting u 
paneton to. Mirtie Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 9898) granting a pension to 
Hodges W. Drayton, alias Lawrence G. Sommers; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII., petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Missouri: Petition of the American Legion 
‘of Kansas City, relating to the unnecessary wrongs inflicted 
‘against officers and soldiers of the American Expeditionary 
Forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of the American War Mothers, 
in national convention assembled in Washington, D. C., favor- 
ing the return to this country of all the American dead; to the 
Committee on Military 

By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of Patrick J. Long and others, 
of New Jersey, protesting against the ratification of the pro- 
posed league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany bill to remove deser- 
tion charge from record of A. K. Ball; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Letter from the Engineer and Architects’ 
Association of Los Angeles, Calif., inclosing copies of two reso- 
lutions relative to the General Staff bill for reorganization of 
the Army and an all-American canhl:in Imperial County, Calif. ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of John R. Lyle & Co., of Susanville, Calif., pro- 
testing against the passage of the Siegel bill (H. R. 8115); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, letter from the California Metal Producers’ Association 
of California, San Francisco, Calif., protesting against Senate 
ibill 2896, known as the revenue explosive act of 1919; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: Petition of Messrs. S. M. 
Levinstein, J. H. Fisher, J. H. Asper, and 30 other merchants of 
Buckhannon, W. Va., protesting against the provisions of the 
Siegel bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


meree. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of John R. 
White and 91 other voters and taxpayers of Waitsburg, Walla 
Walla County, Wash., favoring the enactment into law of Sen- 
ate bill 1017, known as the Smith educational bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, October 13, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered ‘the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy gracious favor. Thou dost hold 
the nations in the hollow of Thy hand. Thou art our king. 


Thou art our father. We look to Thee for Thy command. We 


look to Thee for Thy gracious voice calling us to the larger 
‘fields of Hfe und service. Fit us to-day for the responsibilities 
that ure upon us. Grant us Thy gracious favor. For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
dings of Saturday last. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask ee consent that the further read- 
ing of the Journal max be dispensed with 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I rather think the Journal 
‘should be read. 

Mr. “SMOOT. 
have it read. 


I have no objection if any Senator wants to 
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The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
Journal. - 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask a question with 
reference to the Journal. I tried to observe the reading closely, 
but was interrupted. I want to know whether the Journal 
shows that a motion was entered to discharge the Committee 
on Commerce from the further consideration of what is known 
as the free-port bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not. 

- The Journal was approved. 
ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S. DOC. NO. 129). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation in the sum of $2,000 
required for additional employees for the courthouse for the 
fiscal year 1920, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. (S. DOC. No. 130). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, transmitting a copy of the report of the 
commission in valuation docket No. 4, the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Co. et al. The communication will be printed and, with 
the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 


SHORTAGE OF SUGAR. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The last paragraph of clause 5 of 


Rule VII reads: 

No petition or memorial or other paper signed by citizens or subjects 
of a foreign power shall be received unless the same be transmitted to 
the Senate by the President. 

This devolves upon the part of the Presiding Officer the send- 
ing of every paper from a citizen or subject of a foreign power 
to the President of the United States for the purpose of a 
determination as to whether it shall be handed down by the 
Senate. 

The Chair has a communication which has nothing whatever 
to do with the foreign relations of the United States of America, 
which the Chair believes conveys certain information thag the 
Senate is not advised of, and the Chair asks unanimous consent 
that the rule may be suspended in order that he may lay it 
before the Senate. Is there any objection? The Chair hears 
none. The Secretary will read the communication. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[Telegram. ] 
SANTIAGO, CUBA, October it, 1919. 
Hon. PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington. 


In the name of the Association de Hacendados y Colonos de Cuba— 
that is to say, the manufacturers and sugar planters’ association—I 
to inform you respectfully that no person is authorized to legally 
negotiate the sale of the coming Cuban sugar crop: nC 
|ARRENO, 


President of ihe Atsociatlon. 
Mr. GAY. Mr. President, in connection with the sugar short- 
age, I have a newspaper article published in the Washington 
Star of yesterday on the subject, which I ask to have inserted 
in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Star, Oct. 12, 1919.1 


“DemMAND For Sucar tn Untrep States tn Excnss or Propuction— 
PRESENT SHORTAGE BELIEVED DUE TO ECONOMIC MISTAKE—CALL FOR 
BRINGING THe CONSUMPTION Back TO NORMAL. 


(By Sidney Ballou.) 

“The facts in regard to the sugar shortage are fortunately 
undisputed, whatever may be the difference of opinion with 
regard to what should or should not have been done. These 
facts, as established before the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, are as follows: 

“1, There has been no shortage of actual supplies of sugar 
available in this country for this year. On the contrary, more 
sugar is being furnished and consumed in the United States 
this year than ever before. 

2. The shortage is caused by an excessive demand and the 
effort to supply sugar enough to meet that demand. Our pre- 
war consumption averaged about 83 pounds per capita and our 
war-time consumption 75 pounds. This year the consumption 
is running at the rate of 92 pounds per capita. 

“3. Por the first nine months of the year there has been fur- 
nished and passed into consumption—that is, sold by producers 
and refiners to the trade—8,263,000 long tons, as against last 
year’s figure to the same date of 2,661,000 long tons. Our total 
consumption for the whole of last year was 3,500,000 tons. 
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“4. The world production of sugar is about 2,000,000 tons 
short of the prewar average, and this year’s production is 
nearly a million tons short of last year’s. 

“5. In the midst of this world shortage the American con- 
sumer has been furnished sugar at a price substantially lower 
than that prevailing in any other country, and very low in 
comparison with the increase in price in other basic food com- 
modities. 

“VARIANCE IN VIEW. 

“As to the deductions to be drawn from these facts, there is 
a difference of opinion. The Sugar Equalization Board takes 
great pride in having thus furnished this sugar to the Ameri- 
can consumer at this price in the midst of a world’s shortage. 
It is open to question, however, whether they have not made 
an economic mistake in so doing, for which we are about to 
pay in the shape of a shortage and of extraordinarily high 
prices. 

“It would be an ideal arrangement if the price of sugar 
could be fixed at a point which would yield a fair profit to the 
producers, the refiners, and the distributors, and could be sup- 
plied to the consumers indefinitely at the resulting price. Such 
an arrangement, however, omits one important factor, and that 
is the law of supply and demand. 

In ordinary times the price of sugar fluctuates and is con- 
stantly maintained at a point at which the country is just con- 
suming the available supply as it comes to the market. If the 
demand increases or the supply is diminished, the price rises 
until the consumption is checked accordingly. If the contrary 
happens, a decrease in price stimulates the consumption. 

When a price is fixed based solely upon cost of production 
and distribution plus a fair profit, it may happen that the re- 
sulting price is such that the consumer will proceed to do as he 
has done this year—that is, eat up a normal year’s supply in 
nine months. When this happens, one of two things must be 
done—either the price must be increased or the sugar must be 
rationed. Failure to do either will inevitably result in a 
shortage. During the war Hoover administered sugar upon the 
basis of cost plus a fair profit for all concerned. The costs of 
the producers and refiners were carefully and impartially de- 
termined, the figures in most cases being checked up by the 
Tariff Commission. The Food Administration never fixed the 
price of a commodity without first calling the producers to- 
gether, examining their costs, and finally agreeing on a 
price. This avoided the most dangerous pitfall of price fixing, 
which is the discouragement of production. 

t HOOVER’S DRASTIC RATIONING SYSTEM. 


“At the other end of the line, in order to overcome the 
natural working of the law of supply and demand, Hoover 
adopted a drastic system of rationing. Manufacturers who 
used sugar were put on a particularly strict allowance, so that 
a fair proportion of sugar was reserved for table consumption. 
Individual consumers were appealed to to restrict their con- 
sumption and responded to an extraordinary degree. Offenders 
against the regulations of the Food Administration were huled 
before perfectly illegal tribunals and fined for the benefit of the 
Red Cross, all of which was approved and sustained by public 
sentiment. 

“The present Sugar Equalization Board is a corporation 
which was formed by the Food Administration for the purpose 
of assisting in the control of the sugar situation. It purchased 
the entire Cuban crop for this year—two-thirds on our own 
account and one-third on account of our allies. Added to our 
domestic sugars, this seemed an adequate provision of supplies 
for the present year. 

“ With the cessation of hostilities, however, the consumption 
of sugar began to increase enormously. Physical workers, who 
particularly need sugar, were being paid high wages and could 
indulge in the luxury of sweets. Prohibition added to the de- 
mand. By July 1 it was established that the country was con- 
suming sugar at an unparalleled rate of 92 pounds per capita, 
and at the same time the revised estimates of the world’s pro- 
duction were published, showing a shortage of a million tons 
even, as against last year’s war-time production. 

“Tt was evident that the law of supply and demand was 
making itself felt and should be reckoned with. Nevertheless 
neither alternative for checking consumption was adopted. An 
increase in the price would have been unpopular, and even at 
present the Equalization Board insists that it will maintain the 
present price on all sugar still within its control until the close 
of the year. Rationing would have been still more unpopular, 
even if it were still practicable after the relaxation of war 
tension. : 

“RENDERS SHORTAGE INEVITABLE. 

“Failure to adopt either expedient rendered a shortage 
inevitable. The Sugar Equalization Board apparently pro- 
ceeded on the theory that this shortage could be post- 
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poned until after the end of the year, when it expected 
to go out of business. It began to borrow against the future. 
First it instructed the refiners to fill no more export orders, 
thereby practically placing an embargo on exports. All our 
so-called exports, however, were merely our allies’ one-third of 
the Cuban crop, which was being refined in this country,- so 
that this amounted to a temporary stoppage of their supplies, 
doubtless on the expectation that it could be repaid without 
inconvenience in the future. Like so many borrowers’ expecta- 
tions, this has been disappointed. For the balance of the year 
the Equalization Board is depending upon the domestic beet- 
sugar crop to relieve the situation. This again would involve 
a marketing of an unustially large percentage before January 1, 
and even if the limits of railroad equipment permitted this to 
be done it would be more borrowing against the future. 

In August there arose the question of the desirability of 
purchasing the Cuban crop for next year. The Cuban com- 
mittee opened the subject by professing its readiness to negotiate, 
though no price was mentioned. The Equalization Board re- 
quested authority from the President, who is nominally its 
only stockholder, to begin negotiations, but received no reply 
taits communications other than formal acknowledgments. On 
September 23 the Cuban offer to negotiate was withdrawn, and 
President Menocal stated that it would no longer be possible 
to control the Cuban producers sufficiently to effectuate the sale 
at a fixed price. Nevertheless this question is still being agi- 
tated, and a bill has been introduced in the Senate to give the 
Equalization Board the necessary authority. 

‘ONLY ONE STEP IN PROBLEM. 

“ In considering the advisability of this purchase, even if it 
was still possible, it must be remembered that this is only one 
step in the problem. It must not be assumed that even if the 
whole crop were available it could be passed on to the Ameri- 
can consumer in unrestricted amounts at a price below that dic- 
tated by a world shortage. This can not be done. Either the 
price must be fixed at a level which will check consumption or 
some central body must be given authority to say who shall 
have sugar and who shall not. Otherwise the big manufacturers 
will get their quota, and the entire shortage will be turned upon 
the portion destined for table consumption, while in this field 
the big man will have the advantage in the scramble over the 
small one, with endless inequalities and charges of favoritism. 

“Another feature which is apparently to be introduced is the 
Department of Justice. Attempts to regulate prices by penal 
statutes have failed at all times, in all places, and in all coun- 
tries. Mr. Hoover testified that such attempts in England fre- 
quently resulted in the entire commodity disappearing from the 
visible market. If left to the initiative of individual district at- 
torneys the first effect will be that sellers of the commodity will 
avoid the chances of indictment, and the more vigorous the 
prosecution on the ground of excessive prices the less sugar will 
be found in that particular district. 

“RESULT IS HIGHER PRICES. 

It looks as though we had already overstayed our limit in the 
contest with the law of supply and demand. It is already evident 
that there will be a shortage during the remaining months of 
this year, and that the price, whether it escapes from control now 
or after January 1, will reach a point which it would not have 
reached had it been allowed to conform more nearly to economic 
law. The longer that regulation is continued upon the present 
policy, with no adequate provision for bringing consumption 
back to normal, the more acute will be the shortage.” 


VOTING POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN IN LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have a short article here 
from a prominent attorney of Minneapolis, Mr. Bright, one of 
the ablest attorneys, upon the question of the voting power of 
England and her colonies, which I ask may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Tun ENGLISH DOMINIONS AXD THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
“To the Editor of The Tribune: 


“Some misapprehension is manifest in the discussion of this 
subject. In the first place, the notion has been fostered that 
Great Britain secured membership in the league for the Domin- 
ion so that her power would be enlarged, whereas member- 
ship was conceded to the dominions as a recognition of their 
independent dignity and worth as free, self-governed peoples. 
No one, upon cool judgment, would say that Cuba, Haiti, and 
Panama should be members and Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa should be excluded on their merits, 
India with her 300,000,000 is not, to be sure, as self-governed as 
the others, but she is looking that way and will be more and 
more self- governed as time goes on. 


The question has been raised as to whether these dominions 
may .be represented on the council, and Mr. Wilson has been 
sharply criticized because he said they could not, although in 
Paris he agreed with Lloyd-George and Clemenceau that they 
were eligible. Now the object of this criticism was not so much 
to show Mr. Wilson’s inconsistency as to create the impression 
that there was danger of Great Britain and the dominions all 
being represented on the council and thus have control or an 
overpowering influence. Mr. Wilson was right when he said 
the dominions were eligible because four of them could be chosen 
to take the place of Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and Spain, and the 
fifth might be represented if the number of league members hav- 
ing the right to representation on the council were enlarged as 
provided in article 4 of the covenant. If, then, everything was 
done as provided by the covenant to the end that Great Britain 
and the dominions should all be represented on the council they 
would be. On the other hand, Mr. Wilson was also right when 
he said that it was impossible for that to occur, because in the 
first case it weuld require a unanimous consent of the whole 
assembly to choose the four, and, in the second, the unanimous 
consent of the council with a majority approval of the assembly 
to enlarge the council. 

Now, when a thing is practically impossible, it is impossible 
in a very real sense. There would be no reason in objecting to 
the result apprehended if all were agreed that it was desirable 
and should give their consent, but it would then cense te be 
apprehended or considered a menace. In such case the United 
States would have consented and could not complain. But 
it is nothing short of an absurdity to suppose that such over- 
whelming representation of the English-speaking peoples on the 
council would find that unanimous support which would be neces- 
sary to accomplish it. You could not get a majority of the assem- 
bly to support such a proposition, and you must have unanimous 
consent to admit one dominion in place of Belgium or Brazil or - 
Greece or Spain. And think of the quadruple absurdity of put- 
ting a dominion in the place of each of them. Before there 
would be any place for the fifth you must secure the unanimous 
consent of the council and a majority of the assembly to an en- 
largement of the council as provided in article 4, and the unani- 
mous consent to elect India instead of some other State to a 
seat on the council. It may be stated with great certainty that 
such result is a practical impossibility. 

“ UNEQUAL REPRESENTATION, 


“Tt must be conceded that many people sincerely believe 
that the United States will suffer a serious disadvantage in 
comparison with Great Britain aud her dominions because of 
the basis of representation in the assembly of the league. But 
if this disadvantage is sentimental and not practical, then it is 
not serious and we can well afford to bear it rather than hinder 
for an hour the ratification of the treaty. Our consolation 
should be ample in the refiection that if the English-speaking 
peoples are all members of the league on an equal footing, and, 
without jealousy or rivalry, looking not to control of the league, 
but rather cooperating in the interest of peace, the league will 
be worth while. If, however, at the very threshold that har- 
mony is broken by childish protests of a sensational nature, 
and which carry a suggestion of distrust and antagonism be- 
tween the United States and the other English-speaking State, 
a cloud passes over the league. There ean be no successful 
league of nations without the harmony of the English-speaking 
nations, and the demagogic cry that this covenant is a pro- 
British covenant because of the representation on the assembly 
of these self-governing peoples on an equal footing with al) 
others is made by those who would defeat the treaty, and is 
repeated by many honest men who accept what Senators or 
editors say instead of reflecting upon what the covenant pro- 
vides and making their own conclusion. 

“Tt is perfeetly clear that the United States has greater pro- 
tection in a dispute between it and Great Britain in the as- 
sembly than would be enjoyed if the dispute were in the coun- 
cil, concerning which no alarm has been sounded, because a de- 
cision or conclusion could only be reached by the unanimous 
vote of the seven nations represented on the council outside 
the disputants, and by a majority of all the other members of 
the league excluding the disputants. We would be better pro- 
tected notwithstanding the votes of the dominions because it 
would be no easy thing for Great Britain, simply as matter of 
influence, to get a majority of the assembly. It would have to 
appear pretty clearly that she was in the right. Whatever dis- 
advantage there might be in the yotes of the dominions in such 
a dispute, or any other, the United States may well accept it in 
order that the dominions shall have representation in the as- 
sembly as fully self-governing States, with the same standards, 
the same language, and the same great purposes in entering 
the league that we have. It has been said that it is not de- 
manded that they be excluded, but that the United States have 
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six votes; but it is plain enough that where the United States 
is a party to a dispute six votes would be no better than one, 
as they would all be silent or excluded. In all other cases 
we can well afford to take our chances on an equal and friendly 
footing with the dominions. 

“ALFRED H. BRIGHT.” 


Mr. MCCORMICK. I have here a copy of the official record of 
the debates in the Canadian Senate of September 30. I ask to 
have printed in the Recor so much of it as deals with the repre- 
sentation of the British Empire and colonies in the league of 
nations. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Hon. Hewirr Bostock. Honorable gentlemen, we are now 
asked to deal with a bill which is for the purpose of supplement- 
ing the treaty which we approved of by resolution the other day. 
It is not my intention to go into a discussion of the treaty itself, 
because I think it was fully discussed before, and I should be 
only repeating what was said at that time. But, with the permis- 
sion of the house, I desire to bring to your attention some 
papers that have been brought down to Parliament since the 
adjournment and which I think have considerable bearing on the 
way in which this matter has been dealt with and show the réa- 
son why we have been asked to deal with this question in what, 
on a previous occasion, I termed a rather hurried and unsatls- 
factory way, inasmuch as the honorable members of this house 
had the official copy of the treaty placed in their hands on the 
2d of September and were asked to approve of it, and did approve 
of it, on the 4th of September. Considering that the treaty con- 
tained some 440 articles, it was rather a large order to ask 
honorable gentlemen to deal with the various questions and 
express an opinion upon them in that short time. 

“T think I drew attention to the fact that on this side of the 
house we did not consider that the approval of the treaty by 
Parliament was absolutely necessary; that Parliament approved 
of a treaty by passing, as we are asked to pass now, a bill that 
provides that the Government shall do certain things in order to 
carry out the terms of the treaty ; that the practice that we were 
asked to follow was entirely new for Parliament; and that we 
were establishing a precedent. 

“Iam afraid that I shall have to take up a little of the time 
of the house in reading the correspondence; I think it is of 
interest, and I hope honorable gentlemen will not object. It 
reads as follows: 

“ [Telegram from the prime minister of J $ 
[ gr. p. me nis 8 hy: Bnd in Kingdom to the prime 
“ LONDON, October 27, 1918. 
“Sir ROBERT BORDEN, Ottawa: 

“ October 27, 1918. 1 think that you ought to be prepared to start 
without delay for Europe, if the Germans accept the terms of the armis- 
tice, which we shall propose after our meeting at Versailles this week, 
as the peace conference will in that event probably open within a few 
weeks, and this will have to be preceded by invernilied conferences 
of at least equal importance. It is, I think, very important that you 
should be here in order to participate in the deliberations which will 
determine the line to be taken at these conferences by the British 


delegates. 
“ LLOYD-GEORGE. 


“ [Telegram from the prime minister of Canada to the prime minister of 
the United Kingdom.] 


* OTTAWA, October 29, 1918. 
“Right Hon. Davio LLOYD-GEORGE, 
“10 Downing Street, London: 

“October 29. There is need of serious consideration as to representa- 
tion of the dominions in the peace negotiations. The press and ple 
of this ae take it for granted that Canada will be represented: at 
the peace conference. I — penne possible difficulties as to representa- 
tion of the dominions, but I hope yu will keep in mind that certainly 
a very unfortunate impression would be created and possibly a danger- 
ous feeling might be aroused if these difficulties are not overcome by 
some solution which will meet the national spirit of the Canadian people. 
We discussed the subject to-day in council, and I found among my col- 
leagues a striking insistence which doubtless is indicative of the general 
opinion entertained in this country. In a word, they feel that new con- 
ditions must be met by new precedents. I should be glad to have your 


views. 
“ BORDEN. 
“ [Telegram from the prime minister of the United Kingdom to the prime 
minister of Canada.] 
“ LONDON, November 3, 1919. 
“Sir ROBERT BORDEN, Ottawa: 

“November 3. Your telegram reached me while in Paris, I fully 
understand the fateh an eg of the question that you raise. It makes 
me impressed all the more with the tmportance of your coming imme- 
diately to Europe, for practically it is impossible to solve by correspond- 
ence the many difficult problems which it raises and which you full 
appreciate: Iso, on many questions now coming under consi eration ¥ 
should value your advice greatly. It will, I earnestly hope, be possible 
for you to saill at once. 

“D, LLOYD-GEORGE. 


“T think that date should be November 3, 1918. 
“ [Telegram from the secretary of 5 the colonies to the governor 
general. 


“ LONDON, July 4, 1919. 


“It is hoped German treaty may be ratified by three of the principal 
allied and associated powers and by Germany before end of July. 


“(Telegram from the Governor General to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. } 


“ OTTAWA, July 9, 1919, 


“Following from prime minister: ‘Your message July 4 respecting 
ratification of peace treaty with Germany. I am under pledge to sub- 
mit the treaty to Parliament before ratification on behalf of Canada. 
No copy of treaty has yet arrived and Parliament has been prorogued. 
Kindly advise how you expert to accomplish ratification on behalf of 
whole Empire before end of July.’ 


“(Telegram from the Secretary of Siate for the 
Governor Gencral.] 


“ LONDON, July 23, 1919. 


Following for your prime minister. Begins: 

“*T have now consulted with prime minister and the cabinet with 
reference to gons most secret telegram of July 9. Our view is that 
early ratification, especially now that Germany has ratified, is of the 
highest importance. In the British constitution there is nothing which 
makes it necessary for the King to obtain the consent of Parliament 
before ratifying treaty. With perfect constitutional propriety the King 
can ratify on the advice of his ministers. For a treaty of this far- 
reaching importance, and one embracing the whole Empire, the Kin 
certain y ought not to act at the instance of all his constitutional ad- 
visers, the Dominion ministers as well as that of the United Kingdom— 


I think the word ‘not’ is a mistake 


„But inasmuch as Dominion ministers participated in peace ne- 
gotiations, and side by side with ministers of the United Kingdom 
sign preliminaries of treaty, we hold that His Majesty, if he now 
ratify the treaty for the whole Empire, would have the same constitu- 
tional justification in doing so in respect of dominions as he has in 
respect of the United Kingdom. The King by a single act would bind 
the whole Empire, as it is right he should so, but that act would repre- 
sent the considered 1 of his constitutional advisers in all self- 
governing States of the Empire, because it would be merely giving 
effect to an international pact which they had all agreed to, We 
realize at the same time the difficulty in which you are placed by your 
pledge to Parliament. We are willing, in order to meet this difliculty, 
to delay ratification (which if we alone were concerned we would 
desire to effect immediately) as long as we possibly can in order to 

ve gon time to lay treaty before your Parliament. The question is 

ow long will this take. At an early date could you not have a special 
meeting of Parliament solely for the submission of the treaty; and if 
so, how soon might its approval be expected? It would be impossible, 
in our opinion, without the gravest consequences to delay ratification 
until the late autumn. 

„J am communicating with the Governments of South Africa, New 
Zealand, and Australia, explaining urgency and begging them to submit 
treaty to their Parliaments without c — . if they feel bound to do so 
nds, 


Colonies to the 


before assenting to its ratification. 
“(Sgd.) MILNER. 

“[Telegram from the Governor Generai to the Secretary of the Colonies, ] 
“ OTTAWA, July 29, 1919. 


“ Following from my prime minister. Begins: 

“+ Your secret telegram of July 23 has been carefully considered by 
cabinet, and it seems to us that there is considerable doubt whether 
under modern constitutional practice the ars should aef without 
first obtaining the approval of Parliament. e think that in accord- 
ance with recent practice and authorities such approval should be 
obtained in the case of treaties imposing any burden on the people or 
involving any change in the law of the land, or requiring legislative 
action to make them effective, or affecting the free exercise of the 
legislative power, or meung territorial rights. 

**On the other point, we fully agree that the King in ratifying the 
treaty ought only to act at the instance of all his constitutional ad- 
visers throughout the Empire, but we do not entirely understand the 
suggestion that in the case of the Dominions the signature of the 
Dominion plenipotentiaries is equivalent to the tendering of advice to 
ratify. Do yon regard this as holding good in the case of the signature 
of United Kingdom plenipotentiaries 

„We propose to cal ial session on September 4 for purpose of 
presenting treaty to Parliament, and I am confident we can ratify 
within a week thereafter, Please cable whether this meets your views.“ 


“[Telegram from the Governor General to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. ] 
“ OTTAWA, August J, 1919. 

“ Following from my prime minister. Begins: 

„As we have to give 30 days’ notice of summoning Parliament, I 
hope we have immediate reply to my telegram of July 29 respecting 
ratification of peace treaty.’ 

“(Telegram from the Secretary of State for the Colonies to the 

Governor General. 

of Parliament. I strongly advise your givin 

jately in view of severe pressure being pu upon us 

ssible moment. It is ossible to 

romise that we shall be able to keep back ratification till the 11th of 

tember. But I will certainly do my best, and I feel pretty confident 

that the argument for that amount of delay would be irresistible if we 
could count on Canadian approval by that date. 

(Sgd.) MILNER. 


“(Telegram from the Governor General to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies.) 

“ Following message from prime minister for you: 

„Tour message reached me yesterday afternoon and this mornin 
Parliament has been summoned for Monday ist September. I can no 
emphasize too strongly the unfortunate results which would certainly 
ensue from ratification before Canadian Parliament has had an oppor- 
tunity of considering treaty.’ 
“(Telegram from the Secretary of 

Governor Ge 


“ Summonin: notice to 
summon imm 


from Paris to ratify at earliest 


State for the Colonies to the 
neral.] 


“ Urgent. 

“Re your cipber telegram of Au t 4. The Government of Union 
of South Africa has convened session of Parliament to consider 
peace treaty with Germany. ey are of opinion that it will be very 
desirable to secure uniformity in dealing with this question, and have 
asked me to submit suggestions as to form in which 3 treaty should 
receive in Dominions parliamentary ee fet oh that is, whether motion 
should be submitted to Parliament for that purpose or whether ap- 
proval should take form of bill on lines of that submitted to Parlin- 
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ment here. I have auswered to the effect that matter is, of course, one 
for decision of local government, but that best course, in my opinion, 
would be to obtain approval of treaty by resolution of both houses ; 
and that if, as is probable, legislation on lines of British bill is required 
in order to give effect to treaty, this could follow later. 

“British bill, it is important to bear in mind, is not a bill to ratify 
treaty, but to empower the Government to take necessary steps to 
carry out those provisions of treaty which require legislative authority. 

“Paris is putting severe pressure upcn us to ratify at the earliest 
possible date, and ratification by the French expected September 2 or 3. 

“I should be grateful if you will inform me that procedure will be 
adopted by your Government. My reason for suggesting resolution of 
both houses is that this procedure might enable ratification to take 
place without delay thai might be involved in obtaining parliamentary 
powers for carrying out treaty. 

“If, as I hope, procedure by resolution will be adopted, I will assume 
that on receiving cable to the effect that such resolution has been 
passed there will be no objection to His Majesty immediately ratifying. 

“Other dominions I have telegraphed in the same sense. 

“(Sgd.) MILNER, 
“(Telegram from the Governor General to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. } 

“ OTTAWA, August 23, 1919. 
st 12 respecting parliamentary approval of 
treaty of peace with G 0 Canadian Government propose to 
proceed by way of resolution of both houses, in order to expedite the 
matter. Legis ation giving effect to the treaty will be introduced later, 
“(Telegram from the Governor 8 o the Secretary of State for the 

Colonies. 
* OTTAWA, September 12, 1919. 

“ Most urgent. 


nt. 

“Following order in council approved to-day. Begins: 

Ar run GOVERNMENT HOUSE ar OTTAWA, 
“+13 September, 1919, 

„Present: The Governor General in council: 

"1 Whereas at Versailles, on the 28th day of June, 1919, a treaty 
of peace (including protocol annexed thereto) between the allied and 
associated powers and Germany was concluded and signed on behalf 
of His Majesty for and in respect of the Dominion of Canada by pleni- 
potentiaries duly authorized for that purpose by His Majesty on the 
euu and recommendation of the Government of the Dominion of 

anada ; : 

„And whereas the Senate and House of Commons of the Dominion 
of Canada have by resolution approved of the said treaty of peace; 

2 whereas it is expedient that the said treaty of peace be rati- 
fled by His Majesty for and in respect of the Dominion of Canada: 

“*Now, therefore, the Governor General in council, on the recom- 
mendation of the secretary of state for external affairs, is pleased to 
order and doth hereby order that His Majesty the King be humbly 
moved to approve, accept. confirm, and ratify the said treaty of peace 
for and in respect of the Dominion of 9 4 * 

(Sad. 
Secretary of State for 

Governor General.] 

“ LONDON, September 19, 1919. 

“ Most satisfactory to know that treaty of peace with Germany has 
been approved by Canadian Parliament. As matters have turned out, 
and owing to unforeseen delays on the part of other powers, British 
Empire will probable be in position to ratify as soon as any other two 
of the principal allied and associated powers. Parliaments of the 
Union of South Africa and New Zealand have also 8 and I hope 
soon to receive telegram announcing that Australian Parliament has 


approved. 
“(Sed MILNER. 

“That is all the correspondence on this file. I thought it 
was of such interest that probably the house would not think 
I bad taken up too much time in reading it. It shows that we 
were right in the contention which we made when we were 
asked to approve of the resolution in the first instance—the 
contention that it was not really necessary, inasmuch as 
Canada had plenipotentiaries in Paris at the time the treaty 
was signed; it was not really necessary, according to the cus- 
tom followed in England heretofore, that the treaty should be 
formally approyed by Parliament. But, apparently, from this 
eorrespondence, it has been arranged between the Government 
of the Dominion and the Government of Great Britain that this 
method of approving of the treaty be carried out, and in doing 
so we have established a new precedent in constitutional mat- 
ters of this kind. 

“With regard to the bill itself, honorable gentlemen who 
have read it will notice that we are asked by legislation to ap- 
prove of the governor in council passing orders in council. We 
had a tremendous amount of legislation by order in council 
during the war, and we had hoped that when the war was over 
this class of legislation would be to a large extent done away 
with; but under this bill we are asked to give the Government 
power to deal by order in council with different matters arising 
under the treaty. If I understand the bill aright, it will give 
the Government the power to appoint their representatives in 
the assembly of the league of nations by order in council. 

“Hon. Sir James Louauerp. That is not intended. 

“ Hon. Mr. Bostock. I think the minister of justice stated in 
another place that it could be done. 

“Hon. Sir James LovcHeep. I think his statement was that 
it was not the intention in framing the bill that power should 
be exercised in that direction at all. 

“Hon. Mr. Bostock. The point I was wanting to make was 
that it can be done. 


“Your telegram of A 


DEVONSHIRE. 


“(Telegram from the the Colonies to the 


LVIII— 427 


“Hon. Sir JAMES LovucHeep. Oh, yes; I suppose it might be 
done even without that. 

“ Hon. Mr. Bostock. It may not be the intention of the Goy- 
ernment so to do; but, if I read this clause aright, the Govern- 
ment would have the power to do so if they wished. 

“Tt would also, I think, allow the Government to appoint the 
representatives that are provided for in the clauses of the treaty 
that deal with the labor situation. Under article 388 it is de- 
clared : 

“The permanent or: izations shall consist of: 

“(1) A general conference of representatives of the members, and 

8 1 Mises international labor office controlled by the governing body 
descri in article 393. 

Then, in article 389 it is declared: 

“The meetings of the general conference of representatives of the 
members shall be held from time to time, as occasion may require, and 
at least once in every year. It shall be composed of four representatives 
of each of the members, of whom two shall be Government delegates 
and the two others shall be delegates representing respectively the em- 
ployers and the workpeople of each of the members. 

“I think that honorable gentlemen looking at that will see 
that those members can also be appointed by order in council 
under this bill as it is at present drafted. 

“Then I would draw attention to this, that in the first sub 
section of clause 1 there is no provision that those orders in 
council shall be laid before Parliament. The second subsection 
reads: 

“Any order in council mnde under this act may provide for the im- 

sition by summary protest or otherwise of penalties in respect of 

reaches of the provisions thereof, and shall be laid before Parliament 26 
soon as may be after it is made and shall have effect as if enacted in 
this act, but may be varied or revoked by a subsequent order in council. 

“These orders in council, apparently, it is intended shall be 
laid before Parliament as soon as they are made; but the orders 
in council that are provided for in the first subsection of that 
clause would apparently not necessarily be laid before Parlia- 
ment under the act. I think it would be very desirable that 
it should at any rate be understood that in both cases the orders 
in council would be laid before Parliament as soon as possible 
after they are passed, so that Parliament may at least be seized 
of what has been done by the Government in regard to these 
matters. 

“We can quite understand that, in order to carry out the 
terms of the treaty, it may be necessary to provide in this way 
for the Government making appointments and doing other things 
by order in council, but I would express the hope that this power 
of enacting legislation by order in council may be limited as 
much as possible, 

“I do not intend taking up the time of the House any longer 
in dealing with this matter. The other points that arise could 
probably be better discussed when the bill is in the committee 
stage. But I think it is only fair to point out that in dealing 
with this matter we have been more expeditious than almost 
any of the other nations that have been concerned in the making 
of the treaty. Our neighbors to the south are still discussing 
the treaty, and, as far as we on the outside know, they have not 
come to any conclusion as to what they will do about it. In 
France itself, where the people are very much more concerned 
with the immediate results of the treaty than we are ourselves, 
they have taken considerable time in djscussing it, and, accord- 
ing to accounts that one sees in the papers, they are likely to 
take considerably longer time before they are in a position to 
ratify the treaty. Therefore I think that we have been expedi- 
tious, aud that in this matter it might have been possible for 
the honorable leader of the Government in this House to have 
given us a little more time before asking us, in the first instance, 
to approve of the treaty by resolution. 

“Hon. Mr. Davin. Will the honorable leader of the House be 
kind enough to say what interpretation he places upon this 
subsection 2: 

“Any order in council made under this act may provide for the imposi- 
tion by summary protest or otherwise of penalties in respect of breaches 
of the provisions thereof, and shall be laig before Parliament as soon as 
may be after it is made and shall have effect as if enacted in this act, 
but may be varied or revoked by a subsequent order in council. 

„Does the latter part of that subsection mean that any order 
in council may be varied or revoked without Parliament being 
consulted? 4 

“ Hon, Sir JAMES LOUGHEED. I would think so. 

„Hon. WILIIAM Rocue. Honorable gentlemen, I have read the 
bill which has been presented. It is in very simple language, 
conveys a vast amount of liability, and is far-reaching, under 
apparently explicit and plain limitations, and I have heard the 
exposition of it given this evening by the honorable leader of 
the Government, He very wisely, I think, referred to the 
speech which he made on presenting the resolution, and made 
that his preamble. 
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“I want to know where we are. By the correspondence which 
has been read it is plain that the Dominion of Canada is, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, between heaven and earth. A gentleman very 
high in the councils of Canada announced that we were a nation, 
and that we had the attributes of nationality. Now, we know 
that we have been a Dominion of the British Crown, that our 
status was secured under the British North America act, that 
we have the governor general here representing His Majesty, 
and that all our laws are subject to the surveillance of the Brit- 
ish Government. Therefore we were a dependency, and I would 
like to know by what act, by what public declaration or sanc- 
tion, we have been made a nation. It is vain to have declama- 
tions about the achievements of our boys at the front as entitling 
us to nationality and many other considerations which have 
been advanced. But what is the plain fact? What are we here? 
Are we here as an independent nation of Canada, or are we here 
as a dependency of the British Crown? If, on the one hand, 
we are still, as it is said, attached by leading strings to Down- 
ing Street and rejoice to be subjects of His Majesty King George, 
or if, on the other hand, we are a dependent nation, we ought to 
know it, and we want to know it. 

For my part, I am not prepared to argue—I have never 
thought of it—which would be the better condition—whether 
we should be a dependency of the Crown, or whether we should 
be an independent nation. I have not thought of that myself; 
neither have I heard it argued out. I know this, that if this 
war had not oecurred, and if Canada had had 20 years of peace- 
ful progress she would haye been a nation, alongside the British 
nation, the best ally of the British nation, with all hearts in 
one—a buttress and defense for the great British nation to which 
we belong. I do not know what has been the reason for desiring 
this change. I never heard it expressed in any official quarter. 
I never knew that our people were disloyal or were dissatisfied 
with their relations with the British Crown or were inveighing 
against Downing Street or against the leading strings, or any- 
thing of that kind. It is quite a novelty, and it appears to me 
that those whe were so anxious on previous occasions to unfurl 
the British flag and wave it are the people who now are looking 
for independence and desire to throw aside the British flag. 
So it appears to me. 

“This council of the league of nations is erected for the pur- 
pose of suggesting to the various powers—and we are to be one 
of them apparently—what armaments we shall provide, how 
much soldiery, how much fleet, and how much money. It seems 
always to come back to that question—how much money we 
will provide for the general fund. This bill provides for an 
elaborate panorama of officials and negotiations and banking 
institutions and clearing houses and ambassadors, I dare say, 
and all the paraphernalia of nationhood; and, on the other 
hand, all this is to be done through the governor general and 
through the British Government. On which side are we? This 
council of the league of nations ought to have authority to sum- 
mon certain powers to carry out the mandates of the council, 
but it appears not to have that; it has only a recommendatory 
power. I take it for granted that the council is the central 
power and should have the authority to constrain the various 
governments and nations that are parties to this league to sum- 
mon these forces to exeeute the mandate of the council, which is 
the voice of the powers in general and in combination. But ap- 
parently it is a rope of sand. The council has power to recom- 
mend and suggest, and that is all. Unless there is a unanimous 
vote in the assembly, wherein the council makes its recommenda- 
tions, nothing can pass and nothing will come of it. 

“The various great nations have not totally disarmed. At 
its own option each one can retain so much military and naval 
force as that power thinks necessary. Certain large divisions 
of the armies have been disbanded, but large forces have been 
retained by all the great nations. On the other hand, several 
of the nations are still at war. Peace has not actually been ob- 
tained. Apparently the whole of Europe is convulsed still, and 
only the dependencies of the British Government have signed. 
Apparently other nations have held aloof. It occurs to me that 
the view is held by a great many thinking people that the league 
of nations will never mature, because the objects of the nations 
are dissimilar, and each one of the great powers wishes to carry 
gut its own objects. I think that is the reason why great powers 
like France, the United States, and Italy—leaving Germany and 
Russia out of the question—hayve not signed and obligated them- 
selves to this treaty. Each one wishes to carry out its own 
designs of aggrandizement. It is true that a great force is to 
be provided and that the nations shall contribute soldiers and 
navies and whatever is necessary, and shall endeavor to coerce 
inferior powers by refraining from trade arrangements with 
them and by bringing to bear all those forces and compulsions 
outside of actual war; but sign the treaty and obligate them- 
selves to it—they have not done it. 


“That is one side of the question. If the rulings of this coun- 
cil have no binding force, look at the responsibility we incur 
under this treaty. We shall be bound to take part in all wars 
in Europe, in wars the world over, and will be compelled to con- 
tribute to the expense of those wars; while the treaty lasts we 
shall be forced to contribute beyond our resources to the main- 
tenance of the views of aggrandizement of some of the powers. 
It is true that Great Britain has signed, and we on this side of 
the House contended that that was all that was necessary. It 
has been proved now that that was correct, and I hope that 
Canada in her relations with the British nation will remain in 
the same position that she occupies to-day, and that we will 
have 2 governor general and will have King George on the 
throne and will be good, loyal British subjects.” 


ADDRESS BY JAMES M. BECK. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address by Hon. James M. Beck, delivered on 
Constitution Day in Philadelphia, on the Constitution and its 
framers. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A Ristxe on A SETTING SUN. 


(An address delivered at the invitation of the Allied Patrietic Societies 
of Philadelphia, in Independence Hall, Constitution Day, Sept. 17, 
1919, by James M. Beck, formerly Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States ; officier de la Légion d'Honneur.) 

“My fellow citizens, 132 years ago to-day there was finished 
within these walls the greatest written work of statecraft in 
the annals of man. 

“Such was the oft-quoted estimate of the most scholarly 
statesman of the nineteenth century. The world, by word and 
act, has confirmed Gladstone’s judgment that this Constitution 
is ‘the most perfect work of statecraft ever struck off by the 
brain and purpose of man at a given time.’ Another prime 
minister of England, and a greater than Gladstone, said, when 
he first read this wonderful charter of government, It will 
be the wonder and admiration of all future generations and the 
model of all future constitutions.’ 

“Time has verified this remarkable prophecy of William Pitt, 
for not only have the nations paid to it the sincere tribute of 
imitation, but, tried by the arduous test of permanence. it re- 
mains to-day the oldest written form of government in the 
world. The stream of time, which ceaselessly erodes the sandy 
substance of other governments, has left untouched the adamant 
of the Constitution. 

It is, therefore, no mean event that we are met to com- 
memorate to-day. But how impotent are words to voice the 
significance of the occasion! This place speaks to us with an 
eloquence unattainable by mortal man. In the silent presence 
of the epic past, of which these walls are eloquent, it were bet- 
ter that the living be mute, if gratitude to the dead and a duty 
to the unborn did not require us at this crisis in the world’s 
history to voice again the spirit of this sacred place. i; 

“This is the floor the fathers trod, thereafter to be forever 
sacred to the cause of freedom. These walls echoed their 
voices, Through that doorway they entered on the 25th day 
of May, 1787, to begin their sessions, and through that portal— 
their great work nobly done—they departed 132 years ago to- 
day. Where we now sit they sat during the long period of 
their momentous session. “There sat James Madison, quill in 
hand, to record their deliberations, only to be revealed in de- 
tail 50 years later. Somewhere near the platform sat the sage 
and Nestor of the Revolution, Benjamin Franklin. the very 
genius of common sense and the most versatile intellect of the 
eighteenth, and possibly of any, century. Seated well to the 
front, by reason of his intellectual preeminence, was that di- 
vine boy, the ‘Admirable Crichton’ of his time, Alexander 
Hamilton. Among others were James Wilson, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, Thomas Mifflin, Robert Morris, Jared Ingersoll, and the two 
Pinckneys. Verily ‘there were giants in those days,’ when an 
assemblage of 55 men could number so many who had a title 
clear to immortality. Not less amazing is the youth of many 
delegates. Gouverneur Morris, to whom the unequaled lucidity 
of the text was so largely due, was barely 35; Madison was only 
86; and Hamilton but 30. 

“Above all, upon this platform, through the long sessions of 
the convention, sat ‘the noblest man that ever lived in the tide 
of time, of whom it can be said, quoting the incomparable 
orator of our centennial period, Henry Armitt Brown—alas! 
too soon forgotten, except by those who heard the music of his 
golden voice: 

„Modest in the midst of pride, wise in the midst of folly, calm in the 
midst of passion, cheerful in the midst of gloom, steadfast among the 


wavering, bold among the timid, prudent among the rash, generous 
among the selfish, true among the faithless, greatest among good men, 


and best among the great—such was Washington. 
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“The task which these men had essayed to accomplish was a 


seemingly impossible one. Their high purpose was to unite a 
discordant congeries of jealous commonwealths, divided by many 
conflicting interests, against their will. Like all true master 
builders, they ‘builded better than they knew’; for, when 
they left this hall, 132 years ago, it was not with elation in their 
hearts, but rather in the spirit of the deepest depression. For 
nearly four months they had labored in secret, but only to mul- 
tiply and accentuate their differences. Again and again, it 
seemed that they had reached an impasse, and nothing further 
was possible, except the dissolution of the convention with 
resultant chaos in the infant Nation. 

“On one oecasion especially, a powerful minority, after many 
days of weary and at times acrimonious debate, had threatened 
to leave the convention unless their view prevailed, and to this 
chailenge the majority had interposed an equally uncompromis- 
ing negative. It was at that critical moment that Washington, 
the masterful spirit of the convention, looked significantly at 
Dr. Franklin, and the ‘grand old man’ arose and moved an 
adjournment for a few days, and suggested with his charac- 
teristic sagacity that in the interim the delegates should frater- 
nize not with those with whom they agreed but with those with 
whom they disagreed. What happened in that interval of 48 
hours history does not record; but it can readily be imagined 
that the great soldier, Washington, who had led the colonists to 
final victory, and the honored sage, Franklin, who had worked 
for the unification of the Colonies from his earliest days, in- 
fluenced the dissenting delegates to meet again with the result 
that another of the great compromises of the Constitutional Con- 
vention was effected. 

“Even on this last day of the convention it was Franklin's 
wonderful tact and inimitable wit which secured for the final 
action of signing the Constitution an appearance of unanimity. 
Of the 55 delegates who had originally met, 16 had left before 
the final day. Of those who remained, a number refused to 
sign as individuals, and at least 3 were outspoken in their 
criticism. Franklin then brought into play that which has 
always had its appeal to the American character, namely, humor. 
It is the great solvent of common sense. The two most typical 
Americans, Franklin and Lincoln, knew that in a wholesome 
laugh the bitterest acrimony would often dissolve. With the 
most ingratiating wit and in a manner that must have brought 
many smiles to the stern and set faces of the delegates. this 
wisest man of his generation reminded them of their fallibility 
in modestly suggesting his own. 

“Thirty-nine delegates, representing 12 States, finally agreed 
to sign the document which was to confer immortality upon 
them all. 

“The long suspense had ended, the crisis had passed, and it 
was then that Franklin, pointing to the half-disk of the sun 
painted on the chair of the president of the convention, made 
the prophetic remark that, while he had often in the weary and 
arduous months of the convention wondered whether that sun 
was a symbol of a rising or a setting sun for that America, to 
which he had already given more than half a century of his noble 
tife, concluded: 

“That now at lengih I have the happiness to know that it is a rising 
and not a setting sun. i 

“What better benediction than from him who, 33 years before, 
had first suggested a Union of the Colonies, and who on that 
day saw the fruition of his great labors. 

“On this day, when the sun, whose rising Franklin so clearly 
Saw, is seemingly in its noontide splendor, with its rays illumin- 
ing the whole world, we can see the full realization of the sage’s 
prophecy. That sun is still ascendant in the constellation of the 
nations, for who can ignore the momentous shifting of the world's 
center of gravity which recent events have evidenced? It does 
not require the gift of prophecy to realize that the future desti- 
nies of the world will be determined not alone along the ‘Tiber, 
the Danube, the Rhine, the Seine, and the Thames, but also—and 
perhaps predominantly—from the Hudson and the Mississippi. 

The present organic unity of the United States serves, how- 
eyer, to blind us to the terrible conditions out of which the Con- 
stitution grew. and this notwithstanding the fact that there is a 
remarkable similarity between world conditions in 1787 and 
those of the present hour. Then, as now, a world war had just 
ended. Then, as now, there had been a swift and terrible reac- 
tion in the souls of men from the nobility of purpose and the 
divine spirit of self-sacrifice that had animated the nations in 
their fierce struggle for existence. As Washington said, ‘ The 
whole world was in an uproar, and again he said the difficulty 
was ‘to steer between Scylla and Charybdis.’ Especially de- 
plorable were the conditions in the Colonies in the years that 
had intervened between the treaty of peace and the meeting of 
the Constitutional Convention. 


- 


“The days that followed Yorktown were as truly the times 
‘that tried men’s souls’ as the period of bitter struggle. when 
the fortunes of Washington's little army found their lowest ebb 
at Valley Forge. In fact, the times were graver, for a nation 
can always resist external aggression better than internal dis- 
sension. 

“The spirit of anarchy, or, as we would now say, Bolshevism, 
had swept a people who had already been gravely tried in the 
fiery furnace of war. 

“Credit was gone, business paralyzed, and Jawlessness ram- 
pant. Not only between class and class, but between State and 
State, there were acute controver ‘es and an alarming disunity of 
spirit. The currency of the little Nation was valueless. It had 
shrunk to a nominal ratio of 1 cent on the dollur. Even its 
bonds were sold at one-fourth their value. The slang expression, 
‘not worth a continental,’ is a surviving evidence of the con- 
tempt for the financial credit of the country. Tradesmen de- 
risively plastered the walls of their shops with worthless bills. 

“The armies were unpaid, and only their love for their great 
leader kept them from open revolt. The property class, who 
largely held the Nation's certificates of indebtedness, were not 
averse to an uprising of the Army to put an end to the social 
chaos which prevailed. Even the higher officers, led by Gen. 
Gates, then second in command, were conspiring in secret meet- 
ings to bring about a strong government through the Army. 
At one of these meetings Washington suddenly appeared un- 
bidden. Although he, a shy and diffident-man, rarely spoke, on 
this oecasion he denounced the conspirators in fervid phrases 
and so shamed them that many left in tears. Due to their love 
of their heroic leader the soldiers went home, as Washington 
said, ‘without a farthing of money in their pockets.’ A few, 
however, resisted his great influence. Some marched to Phila- 
delphia to threaten Congress, which appealed to the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of State, only to receive the reply that that body 
did not care to call out the militia lest they, too, should join 
the mutineers. Congress then fled to Princeton, in the fear of a 
military coup d'état. ‘Chaos had come again.’ 

“Tt seemed to many—and to Washington himself—that the 
heroic struggle for independence would end in a general fiasco, 
which would confound the lovers of liberty in every land and 
again enthrone autocracy. To weld 13 jealous and dicordant 
States, inhabited by men of different races, creeds, and classes, 
into a unified and efficient nation was a seemingly inipossible 
task. Its final accomplishment blinds us to the difficulty of the 
problem. 

“Tn those trying times it was to Washington that a distracted 
people turned. Without him all was lost. He repaid that eon- 
fidence as he had at Trenton, Valley Forge, Monmouth, and 
Yorktown. To quote the words of the great poet of American 
democracy, he— $ 
“Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by his faith divine, 

By one man's plain truth to manhood, and to God's supreme design. 

Having surrendered his commission as Commander in Chief, 
he had retired to Mount Vernon, believing that ‘the noon-tide 
of life was past’ and that all that remained was ‘to glide 
quietly down a stream which no human effort can ascend.’ He 
felt that his life work was over, but viewed with acute appre- 
hension the growing anarchy. At times even his brave spirit 
was discouraged. Writing in 1786 he said: 

“I think often of our situation, and view it with concern. From the 
high ground we stood upon, from the plain path which invited our foot- 
steps, to be so fallen, so lost, is mortifying; but everything of virtue 
has, in a degree, taken its departure from our land, 

“ When invited to attend the proposed Constitutional Conyen- 
tion in Philadelphia, he at first declined. Suddenly the news 
of Shay’s rebellion in western Massachusetts came to his startled 
ears. It was esssntially, as we would now say, a Bolshevist 
movement, an uprising of debtors to prevent the collection of 
debts or of taxes. Courts of law were seized to subvert order 
and destroy property rights. The revolution sprend from Mas- 
sachusetts to adjoining States and threntened to strangle the 
infant Republic at its birth. Only an army of 5,000 men and an 
actual battle sufficed to end it. Civil war had come. 

“Washington saw this in his retirement at Mount Vernon. 
With acute anguish of spirt, he wrote: 

“What, gracious God, is man that there should be such inconsistency 
and perfidious in his conduct? It was but the other day that we 
were shedding our blood to obtain the constitutions under which we now 
live, and now we are unsheathing our swords to overturn them. The 
thing is so unaccountable that I hardly know how to realize it or to 
persuade myself that I am not under an illusion of a dream. 

“Once again the father of his people came to their rescue. 
Turning his back upon the sweet retirement of Mount Vernon, 
which he had thought would be his solace for the nine years of 
absence during the great struggle, Washington again accepted 
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the call of his country, and was hailed on his journey to Phila- 
delphia to attend the Constitutional Convention as the savior of 
his people. 

“So little was the interest in the project and so weak the 
faith in the possibility of any favorable result, that only a few 
delegates had arrived on the day set for the beginning of the 
convention, and for many days it was impossible to secure a 
quorum, but when it became known that Washington had come 
from Virginia, it had the same inspiring effect as when he gal- 
loped down the Freehold read and rallied his retreating army 
of the Battle of Monmouth. 

“While waiting for enough delegates to form a bare quorum 
of the proposed convention, Washington gathered the faithful 
few about him and, as Gouverneur Morris narrated years after- 
wards, he said: 

It is too probable that no plan that we propose will be adopted. 
Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If, to please 
the gp le, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we after- 

s defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and just can repair. The event is in the hand of God. 

“ How splendidly his faith was vindieated! By appealing to 
the best in men, and not the worst, a work was wrought which 
has hitherto endured and which is the admiration of all men. 

“Tn this noble declaration, which should be written in letters 
of gold over our legislative halls, we have not only a valued 
lesson, but a potent inspiration at this critical hour, when the 
very foundations of society are eracking. 

“ When the terrible conditions out of which the Constitution 
arose are remembered one can paraphrase the words of St. 
Paul: 

“Tt was sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption; it was 


sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it was sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power; it was sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 


body. 

Les; it is indeed a spiritual body, for the Constitution is 
something more than a written formula of government. It is a 
great spirit, the most quickening that now exists in the world. 
It is the highest assertion, and, indeed, vindication of the 
morality of government that the science of politics has yet 
given to the world. Underlying its formal provisions is a pro- 
found moral philosophy, and it is this fact which gives to its 
perpetuity a deep ethical significance. Should the Constitution 
now be undermined by the inundating waves of socialism and 
Bolshevism not only would the best hope of man in political 
institutions perish but ‘the cause of righteousness would suffer 
in the destruction of some of its basic principles. The great 
purpose of the Constitution is to reconcile the authority of 
government with the rights of the individual as a responsible 
moral being. It not merely ‘renders unto Cæsar (the political 
state) the things that are Cæsar’s, but in safeguarding the 
fundamental moral rights of the individual it ‘renders unto 
God the things that are God's.“ 

“Tt must not be understood, however, that the Constitution 
was formulated in a spirit of political doctrinarianism. Noth- 
ing was further from its purpose. Its simplicity and brevity 
alike repel the suggestion. Read as a mere legal document, it is 
as dry and passionless as a manual of parliamentary law. Al- 
though it represented the concrete thought of more than 50 
exceptionally able men, who had labored upon it for nearly four 
months, it contains little more than 4,000 words, 89 sentences, 
and about 140 distinet provisions. No document ever set forth 
more simply and briefly a comprehensive scheme of government. 

“None of its provisions even remotely suggests a speculative 
political philosophy or theoretical abstractions. The men who 
framed it were very practical men, and they were never more 
practical than when they formulated this wonderful instrument 
of government. ‘They saw no visions and heard no voices in 
the air. I say this in no invidious sense, for there is a time for 
abstractions and a time for the concrete, a time for the ideal 
and a time for the practical. Columbus had a vision, and he 
discovered America. Jeanne d’Arc heard voices in the air, and 
she saved France. 

“Within this same hall there had been adopted, 11 years 
Before the Constitution, a Declaration which, especially in its 
noble preamble, did see visions and did hear in the air the 
voices of a new day. The generous and noble abstractions 
with which Thomas Jefferson prefaced the immortal Declara- 
tion not only developed the sentiment of independence and 
nerved the infant Colonies to their terrible task, but gave a 
definition of tiberty which, although it is not now and never 
has been fully realized, is to men a ‘pillar of cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night.“ Seventeen hundred and seventy-six 
was a time for visions and voices in the air, when the appeal 
had to be made to the profoundest emotions of men, which are 
always best stirred by generous, even if unattainable, ideals, 
In such crises it is well to ‘hitch your wagon to a star’ Seven- 
teen hundred aud eighty-seven was a different time. Only stern 


realities then had any value. The same men who had framed 
thè Declaration of Independence then attempted to give it con- 
crete expression in a workable form of government. 

“In 1776 the task was to make America safe for democracy; 
in 1787 it was to make democracy safe for America. The latter 
was the more difficult task. 

The fathers worked with a sad and terrible sincerity, be- 
gotten of the awful necessities of their situation. In 1787 they 
did not ‘hitch their wagon to a star, to be whirled through 
the ethereal spaces of the stellar universe. They preferred to 
walk on Mother Earth’s bard ground of reality, over which they 
painfully struggled with bleeding feet until they had reached 
the eminence of a marvelous achievement. 

“They were plain men, and their unequaled success owes 
much to their simplicity in thought and action, for the great 
things of life are always simple and sincere. Their manner 
of life differed but little from that which had prevailed for 
2,000 years. They plowed the fields as their ancestors had 
for countless generations before them. The age of machinery, 
with its infinite complexity and. diversity, had not arrived. 
They knew few things, but they knew them well, the more 
so because their minds and souls were concentrated upon a 
few things rather than dissipated, as the modern mind, between 
myriads of ideas. 

“Washington could not talk a thousand miles, but what he 
said, notably in the Farewell Address, will outlive all the 
lengthy utterances of contemporary statesmen. 

“Franklin had only a hand press, but the few hundred books 
that he could print more powerfully affected the mind of the 
America of his day than all the printed pages, thick as the 
leaves of Vallombrosa, cast off each day by uncounted millions 
3 Hoe presses affect the mind of the American people 
to-day. 

“Tt took Alexander Hamilton as many days to travel from 
New York to Philadelphia as it now takes hours, but who 
shall say that any living statesman travels with results com- 
parable to those which he achieved? f 

“The age of maċhinery has infinitely complicated and diver- 
sified human life, but it has been at the cost of the simplicity 
and sincerity of which supremely great men are born and 
epoch-making deeds are accomplished. The stage of Shakes- 
peare had the ground as a floor and the sky as a ceiling, and 
yet what dramatic literature is comparable with that of the 
‘t specious days’ of Queen Elizabeth? 

“While the Constitution apparently only deals with the 
practical and essential details of government, yet behind these 
simply but wonderfully phrased delegations of power was a 
broad and accurate political philosophy, which constitutes the 
true doctrine of America and, indeed, the ‘whole law and the 
prophets’ of free government. Its principles are of eternal 
verity. They are founded upon the inalienable rights of man. 
They are not of the day or of temporary circumstances. If 
they are destroyed in principle, then the spirit of our Govern- 
ment is gone, even if the form survive. 

The essential principles of the Constitution, which form 
its political philosophy and which at least at one time con- 
stituted the American doctrine of free government, may be 
summarized as follows: 

“The first is representative government. In the diseus- 
sions before the Constitutional Convention all speakers made a 
distinction between that which they called democracy and 
that which they called ‘republicanism. By the former they 
meant direct legislative action by the people, or, as we would 
say, a pure democracy. By ‘republicanism’ they meant repre- 
sentative government. 

“ However much the fathers disagreed upon other questions, 
they were substantially of one accord in the opinion that wise, 
direct legislative action was impossible without conference, and 
that, in a Commonwealth of many scattered communities, such 
a conference was impracticable, especially in cities where the 
size of the population made a town meeting impossible. 

“Even in New England, the home of the town meeting, it 
was provided as early as 1635 that wherever a community had 
more than 5,000 inhabitants legislation should be committed to 
representatives, to whom they gave the title ‘sclectmen. The 
fathers had in mind the weakness of former republics, such as 
those of Greece and Italy, where the peoples attempted them- 
selves to enact laws in tumultuous assemblies with only one 
vresult—disunion, civil strife, and final anarchy. 

“Our fathers did not aceept the idea that every one was 
equally qualified to determine the destinies of their county by 
the ballot. Universal manhood suffrage was unknown to them 
and woman’s suffrage would have been to them an unthinkable 
possibility. They little appreciated that their work would 
one day be subjected to the arduous test of an immense elector- 
ate of both sexes and of all races, classes, and conditions. 
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“The second principle of the Constitution was our dual form 
of government. The Thirteen Colonies were most reluctant to 
surrender even n portion of their sovereignty to the Federal 
Government. They were widely scattered communities and 
varied greatly in racial origin and local habits and customs. 
They were tenacious of the great principle of home rule, and 
even when our country did not extend beyond the Alleghenies 
there was, on the part of the local communities, a deep-rooted 
objection to being governed by a central power, Only the 
immense influence of Washington triumphed over this feeling 
of local independence, and success could only be secured by con- 
fining the Federal Constitution to those matters of general 
concern which required of necessity a common rule and which 
each State was incompetent to determine for itself. For this 
reason the tenth amendment, without which the Constitution 
would not have been ratified, was formulated, providing that 
all rights not expressly delegated to the Federal Government 
should be reserved forever to the States and the people thereof. 

“The third principle was the guaranty of individual liberty 
through constitutional limitations. This marked the great con- 
tribution of America to the science of government. In all previ- 
ous government building. the State was regarded as a sovereigu, 
which would grant to individuals or classes, out of its plenary 
power, certain privileges of exemptions, which were called 
* liberties.” Thus the liberties which the barons wrung from 
King John at Runnymede were virtually exemptions from the 
power of government. Our fathers did not believe in the sor- 
ercignty of the State in the sense of absolute power, nor did 
they believe in the sovereignty of the people in that sense. The 
word ‘sovereignty’ will not be found in the Constitution or the 
Declaration of Independence. They believed that each indi- 
vidual, as a responsible moral being, had certain ‘inalienable 
rights’ which neither State nor the people could rightfully take 
from him. 

“This conception of individualism was wholly new and is 
ihe distinguishing characteristic of American constitutionalisn:, 
As to such reserved rights, guaranteed by constitutional limita- 
tions and largely by the first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, a man, by virtue of his inherent and God-given dignity as 
a human soul. had rights, such as freedom of the press, liberty 
of speech, property rights, and religious freedom, which even 
100,000,000 people could not rightfully take from him. The 
fathers did not believe that the oil of anointing that was sup- 
posed to sanctify the monarch and give him infallibility had 
fallen upon the multitudinous tongue of the people to give it 
either infallibility or omnipotence. They believed in individual- 
ism. They were animated by a sleepless jealousy of govern- 
mental power. They believed that the greater such power the 
greater the abuse. They believed that that people was best 
governed which was least governed. They felt that the indi- 
vidual could generally best work out his own salvation. and that 
his constant prayer to government was that of Diogenes: Keep 
out of my sunlight.’ 

“The worth and dignity of the human soul, the free compe- 
tition of man and man, the nobility of labor, the right to work, 
free from the tyranny of state or class, this was their gospel. 
Socialism was to them abhorrent. To the abuses of power their 
reply was that of Ajax on the plains of Troy: 

“ Dispel this cloud. The light of heaven restore. 
Give me to see, and Ajax asks no more, 

“This theory of government gave a new dignity to manhood. 
It exalted the human soul as no previous governmental institu- 
tion had ever done. It said to the State: There is a limit to 
your power. Thus far and no further, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.’ 

“Closely allied to this doctrine of limited governmental 
powers, even by a majority, is the fourth principle of an inde- 
pendent judiciary, It is the balance wheel of the Constitution, 
and to function it must be beyond the possibility of attack and 
destruction. Our country was founded upon the rock of property 
rights and the sanctity of contracts. Both the Nation and the 
several States are forbidden to take away life, liberty, or prop- 
erty ‘without due process of law.“ This is the very palladium 
o: our liberties. It is as old as Magna Charta, for due process 
of law’ is but a paraphrase of the law of the land,’ without 
which no freeman could be deprived of his liberties or pos- 
sessions. 

Due process of law’ means that there are certain funda- 
mental principles of liberty not defined or even enumerated in 
the Constitution but having their sanction in the free and en- 
lightened conscience of just men, and that no man can be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, or of his right to the pursuit 
of happiness, except in conformity with these fundamental 
decencies of liberty. It is the contradiction of Bolshevism, 
which means the unrestrained rule of a class. To protect these 
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even against ihe will of a majority, however Jarge, the judiciary 
was given unprecedented powers. It threw about the individual 
the solemn circle of the law. 

“The fifth fundamental principle was a system of govern- 
mental checks and balances, whereby it was sought to divide 
oficial authority and responsibility in order that power should 
never be concentrated in one man, or even in one branch of the 
Government. The founders of the Republic were not enamored 
of power. They had just thrown off the tyranny of a king. 
They were as little disposed to accept the tyranny of a Parlia- 
ment or Congress. As they viewed human history, the worst 
evils of government were due to excessive concentration of 
power, which, like Othello’s jealousy, ‘makes the meat it feeds 
on.’ 


The sixth fundamental principle was a concurrent power of 
the Senate and the Exeeutive over the foreign relations of the 
Government. 

“ Nothing, excepting the principle of home rule, was of deeper 
concern to the framers of the Constitution, and in nothing did 
they make a more radical departure from all existing forms of 
government. When the Constitution was framed, nearly every 
government of Europe was a monarchy, and it was the accepted 
principle that whatever control parliaments or other legislative 
bodies had over domestic concerns, the right to determine the 
foreign relations of the government, including the issues of 
peace and war, was the exclusive prerogative of the sovereign. 
In England, the freest of all Governments at that time, the only 
check on the power of the King to select the diplomatie repre- 
sentatives of the Government, to make treaties, and generally to 
determine the issue of peace and war was the power which the 
House of Commons had over the purse of the nation. If the 
King had the necessary means to make war without a parlla- 
mentary grant, he was free to do so. But, as he rarely had 
sufficient means, he was generally dependent upon Parliament 
for the necessary grants. Many of the greatest struggies for 
English liberty concerned the attempt of the King to exact 
money without parliamentary grant, in order to carry on wars 
in which his dynasty was engaged. 

“When the Constitutional Convention met, it was at first re- 
solved that the power to appoint ambassadors, ministers, and 
consuls, and to make treaties should be vested exclusively in 
the Senate, as the body that most directly and equally repre- 
sented the constituent States. It was, however, recognized by 
these practical men that the Senate was not always in session, 
and that it was not easy for a body, consisting originally of 26 
men, to negotiate treaties with advantage; and, therefore, it was 
finally resolved that the President should, ‘ with the advice and 
consent of the Senate,’ appoint ambassadors, ministers, and con- 
suls, and make treaties; but that, if a declaration of war was 
contemplated, only the concurrence of both Houses of Congress 
eould authorize such a declaration. 

“The language of the Constitution was drawn with the great- . 
est precision. It is a model of literary style. In it there is 
no tautology, not even a wasted word; and when, therefore, the 
Constitution made necessary the ‘advice and consent of the 
Senate,’ something more than a mere ratification of an appoint- 
ment or of a treaty was in contemplation. The word ‘ udvice’ 
clearly meant cooperation with the Executive in an advisory 
capacity before a conclusion was reached and the Nation, to 
some extent, morally committed, 

“Tt was the undoubted intention of the fathers to make the 
Senate the final and principal treaty-making power, and as such 
to enable it at any stage of the negotiations either to propose 
a treaty, to express disapproval of treaties in contemplation, 
to determine the suitability of those who were appointed to 
negotiate a treaty, to advise with the President at any stagé 
of the negotiations, and finally to consent to or reject, or to 
amend, any tentative draft. 

“The President was thus the agent of the Senate in negotiat- 
ing a treaty; but, through usage, which may have some justifi- 
cation, he has been freely given in practice the initiative to 
such an extent that precedent no longer requires him to dis- 
euss preliminarily with the Senate the terms of a treutg before 
he tentatively offers it to another nation. The fact is that by 
innovating precedents the dominating power over foreign reln- 
tions has been slowly shifted to the Executive. This may be 
wise—the slow changes of an orderly development of the Con- 
stitution generally are—but it is clearly not what the fathers 
intended. As we become more and more involved in the 
maelstrom of world politics we may find that they were right. 

“As America is now the first power of the world, and is 
destined to play the most potential part in shaping its des- 
tinies, it is vitally important that any decision which affects 
the future relations of this Government with the rest of the 
world should have the consideration and approval not merely 
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of the Chief Magistrate but of that body of Congress which 
in a peculiar way represents the sovereign Commonwealths of 
the Federal Union. 

In this connection the present crisis suggests an interesting 


question. In all countries there has always been a ceaseless 
war between the executive and legislative departments for domi- 
nating power. Our fathers sought to avert this by their system 
of checks and balances. On the one hand, they did not desire 
to make a king of the President, and, on the other, they were 
equally averse to parliamentary tyranny. Their own experience 
with both the Crown and Parliament had not made them parti- 
sans of either branch of government. Unfortunately, the tides 
of popular action do not always run in the channels of consti- 
tutional theories. It is as difficult for two planets to continue 
in one orbit without collision as it is for two branches of 
government who are theoretically equal. Each is jealous of 
its power and ambitious for more. 

“ Until recent years the predominance of the legislature was 
regarded as the great ideal of democracy. 

“In this country the opposite tendency has been observable for 
over 50 years. The Executive, in the person of the President, 
appeals mare to the imagination of men than a many-headed 
body like the Congress. Thus the attitude of the popular mind 
has been marked by an ever-increasing appreciation of the 
presidential office, and an ever-decreasing respect for the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. 

“ In the last 50 years the President has largely determined the 
policy of the Nation, and when any difference arises between 
the Executive and the Congress, generally the sympathy of the 
people is with the President. He is regarded, rightly or wrongly, 
as more representative of the popular will. 

Now, if the experience of the past teaches us anything, it is 
that nations gradually lose their freedom by the undue exalta- 
tion of the Executive. When the President’s prestige becomes 
so great that the popular mind will not brook any opposition to 
his wishes by the legislative branch, then America will be a Re- 
public only in name. 

“ Moreover, nothing adds so much to the prestige of the Ex- 
ecutive as the foreign relations of the Government. When they 
become the dominating subject of popular solicitude, then differ- 
ences as to internal policies yield to the exigencies of foreign 
relations, and thus the office of President becomes of overshad- 
owing importance. 

„The stupendous part which America is invited to play on 
the stage of the world by the league of nations may compensate 
for this possible change in the structure of our Government. 
Upon that I express no opinion, as I would not willingly offend 
the susceptibilities of any; but on this Constitution Day, I trust 
I may without impropriety call attention to a fact, which has 
been proved by the experience of history, that if America is to 
become a dominating element in the proposed superstate of the 

World, it will so enhance the dignity and power of the presiden- 
tial office that the equilibrium of power between the Executive 
and the legislative branches of the Government may be seriously 
disturbed. This may be for the best. Time will tell. The genius 
of our people will best determine that question, and with their 
instinet of freedom the decision can be best left to them. 

“These are the six fundamental principles of the Constitution 
and constitute the great contribution of its framers to the or- 
dered progress of mankind. In essence they are unchangeable, 
for they are fundamental verities. Destroy these one by one, and 
the Constitution will one day become a noble and splendid ruin 
like the Parthenon—useless for practical purposes and only an 
object of melancholy interest. 

“Let me not be misunderstood as suggesting that the Con- 
stitution is too rigid to permit of adaptation to changed condi- 
tions. It is not static. It changes from generation to generation, 


sometimes by formal amendment, more frequently by judicial 


interpretation, and sometimes by mere usage. It contains many 
administrative details which need expansion to meet the changed 
needs of the most progressive Nation in the world. Without suck 
changes the Constitution would soon be as an ocean bulkhead, 
which stands for a time, but, sooner or later, is destroyed by the 
invincible waves of the ocean. The Constitution is neither, on 
the one hand, a sandy beach, which is slowly destroyed by the 
erosion of the waves, nor, on the other hand, is it a Gibraltar 
rock, which wholly resists the ceaseless washing of time and 
circumstance. 

“Tts strength lies in its elasticity and adaptability to slow 
and progressive change. 

“While this is true, yet, in the fundamental principles above 
suggested, it asserted certain basic verities which ‘time can 
not wither nor custom stale.’ These are eternal truths, and if 
ee are subverted the spirit of our Government is gone, eyen 
If the form survive. 


“Were Franklin again to revisit the glimpses of the moon 
and enter this hall to-day, would he, with his unequaled prc- 
science, still regard the sun as a rising one? Would he, if hé 
knew the developments of the last quarter of a century, regard 
this great luminary of the nations as in the noontide of its 
splendor, or would he regard it as slowly disappearing behind 
a dark cloud of sécialism—only to set some day in the flaming 
West, which would write its irrevocable sentence upon this 
as it has upon so many strong governments that have preceded? 

“The pitiless judgment of history discloses an unending cycle 
of industry, wealth, corruption, decay, and death. 

“What would Washington say if, clad in brown velvet and 
with sword by his side, he entered that doorway and again took 
bis place upon this platform? We can know his thoughts from 
those which he expressed in the Farewell Address—the noblest 
political testament that any founder of a State ever gave to a 
people whom he had led to high achievement. Let me quote 
the significant words which he, as ‘an old and affectionate 
friend,’ addressed, not only to his own generation, but to all 
that were to follow, and therefore to this generation: 

“It is of infinite moment that you should properly estimate the im; 
mense value of your national — — to your collective and individual 
happiness. * Toward the preservation of your Government and 
the permanency of zoor present happy state, it is requisite not only 
that you steadily d untenance irregular oppositions to its acknowl- 
edged authority, but also that you resist with care the spirit of inno- 
vation apor its principles, however speclous the pretexts. One method 
of assault may be to effect in the forms of the Constitution alterations 
which will af ange? the energy of the system, and thus to undermine 
what can not directly overthrown. 

+“ Washington well saw that the Constitution could be more 
easily undermined from beneath than overthrown from with- 
out. If this were true in the day of our weakness, it is more 
true in this the day of our overshadowing strength. We need 
not fear external aggression. ‘This great, self-sustaining Na- 
tion is probably invincible to any attack that could be made 
upon it. Another civil war between the sections seems equally 
improbable, for the 48 States of the Union are seemingly indis- 
solubly bound together by the potent agencies of steam and 
electricity. 5 

“ But we can not speak with equal optimism of the procèsses 
which, as Washington so sagaciously pointed out, might ‘ under- 
mine what can not be directly overthrown.’ 

“Thirty-two years ago it was my privilege as a citizen of 
Philadelphia to participate in the centennial celebration of the 
adoption of the Constitution. Who that participated in that fes- 
tal celebration will ever forget that memorable week of Sep- 
tember, 1887, when the representatives of the Nation met in 
Philadelphia to acclaim the great work of the fathers? 

“The guns of the new Navy of the United States awoke joy- 
ous echoes from the banks of the Delaware from their bronze 
throats. Down our chief highway marched the veterans of the 
Civil War headed by Phil Sheridan, the boys in blue,’ who with 
immortal valor had saved the Union in the dark days of the 
Civil War. 

“Within the shadow of the belfry which crowns this build- 
ing and from which the old bell, 143 years ago, proclaimed ‘ Lib- 
erty throughout the land and unto all the inhabitants thereof,’ 
there met this day 32 years ago the President of the United 
States, the leading officials of the Government, the representa- 
tives of many nations, and a great body of American citizens, to 
thank God that a full century had attested the splendor of the 
fathers’ achievement. Through the cathedral arches of the trees 
of Independence Square there sounded in noble song the faith 
of a people that ‘ages upon ages’ would be the happy lot of 
America. 

“This joyous io triomphe of a proud and exultant people had 
then no minor chord of doubt as to the future. In all the public 
utterances that marked that noted celebration there was un- 
doubted faith that the ship of state had weathered its hardest 
storms, had escaped the rocks and shoals which had wrecked 
other governments, and that in the unlimited future there were 
before it only smooth seas and cloudless skies. 

“Tf any of us who took part in that celebration had then 
anticipated the portentous changes of the next 25 years, I think 
the note of exultation would, like Macbeth’s ‘Amen,’ have stuck 
in our throats, Little we then realized that before another quar- 
ter of a century had passed every fundamental principle of the 
Constitution would be challenged by great political parties and 
responsible leaders of thought, and that within that time there 
would be Americans who would openly proclaim their belief that 
the Constitution was an antiquated and reactionary document 
and an obstacle to the progress of the American people. 

“If anyone questions my statement, I beg to refer them, in 
order to avoid any reference to contemporary events, to the 
political platforms of the three great parties in the year 1912, 
when each of ‘them contained statements of party principles 
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which were a direct negation of one or more of the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Constitution. 

“Possibly party platforms may be dismissed as causes of 
apprehension on the ground that they are merely ‘springes to 
catch woodcock’; but if you will consider the events of the 
last 25 years you can hardly fail to see an alarming de- 
parture from the principles upon which this Government was 
founded. 

“In measuring the force of constitutional changes it is nec- 
essury to note the changes in the constitutions of the States, as 
well as in that of the Federal Government. Together they form 
the real constitutional system of the American Commonwealth, 

The representative principle has been challenged in 22 States 
of the Union by the initiative and the referendum. 

“The principle of home rule has been subverted by a steady 
submergence of the States, which has now made of them little 
more than glorified police provinces. The latest illustration is 
the prohibition amendment, whereby Congress is given power 
to prescribe the habits of the people. At such an abuse of power 
over personal liberty Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and 
Hamilton would have stood aghast. 

“The guaranty of individual liberty has been violated by 
many socialistic measures, while property rights are destroyed 
from time to time by confiscatory legislation. 

The independence of the judiciary is menaced by many pro- 
visions for the recall both of judges and of judicial decisions. 

“The system of governmental checks and balances has been 
disturbed by the persistent subordination in the practical work- 
ings of the Government of the legislative to the Executive, 
while the concurrent power of the Senate over the foreign rela- 
tions of the Government has been so weakened that more than 
one responsible leader of thought has boldly asserted that this 
power is more nominal than real. Contemporaneous events 
show that the power of the Senate has not yet been wholly 
destroyed. 

“The taxing system has been perverted to redistribute prop- 
erty. 

»The commercial power of the Union has been utilized to 
attain unconstitutional results which were clearly outside of 
the sphere of the Federal Government. 

“The fifth and fourteenth amendments have largely broken 
down as bulwarks against confiscatory legislation. 

“Under more than one administration the control of the 
Senate in the election of diplomatic representatives of the 
Government has been nullified by the appointment of extra- 
constitutional diplomats. 

“Even the concurrence of the Senate in the treaty obligations 
of the country has been impaired under many administrations 
by protocols, informal treaties, and latterly by methods of 
treaty making which make the free decision of the Senate diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 

“Iam not now referring solely to contemporary events or to 
any one party or President, for in the last 25 years, under both 
parties, there has been a steady encroachment of the Executive 
upon the sphere of the legislature, until it has sometimes seemed 
that the only function of the former was to register the edicts 
of the latter. 

“Alarming as are these tendencies, infinitely more portentous 
is the shifting of power from the Government to organized 
classes—and this tendency of our time is so grave that it 
threatens the very existence of organized society. When any 
class becomes so numerous or powerful that it can force its 
will upon the Government, not through the ballot box but 
through its contro] over the necessities of life, then the Gov- 
ernment exists in form and not in name, and such a nation has 
been Bolshevised. Bolshevism means the rule of the majority, 
but in its practical operation, as seen in Petrograd, Budapest, 
Vienna, Munich, and Berlin, it is the rule of a class. Of all 
Oligarchies, that of a class is the most hateful. 

“Even in England, once preeminently the land of authority 
and law, there is manifest danger at this hour of a Soviet 
government—in fact if not in form. There the miners, rail- 
road employees, and the dock laborers have united in a trinity 
of power, not to impose their views upon their employers but 
to compel the Government to take political action, under the 
threat that otherwise the people of England will freeze and 
starve. This they have called ‘direct action, meaning thereby 
that they are not content to assert the legitimate demands of 
their class through the ballot box, which is thus impliedly 
stigmatized as indirect. It is a time for plain words. ‘ Direct 
action’ is civil war, and unless it be checked there is an end 
of free government. 

A week ago the trade unionist congress of England, with 
an unprecedented approach to unanimity, demanded the na- 
tionalization of the mines as a preliminary to the nationali- 
zation of all industries and added a scarcely veiled threat of 


‘direct action’ by starving and freezing the English people if 
their Parliament did not submit. This is revolution. If suc- 
cessful, it is the end of free government in the land of its birth. 
The ‘mother of democracies’ will be led in chains by a new 
soviet and the cause of frec government everywhere will be in 


peril. 

“Verily there are again the ‘times that try men’s souls.“ 
None more portentous since Luther nailed his thesis on the 
door of Wittenberg Cathedral. That mighty impulse of the 
sixteenth century was for the emancipation of the individual, 
but this movement is for his enslavement. 

“Our own land has not been exempted from ‘similar exhibi- 
tions of class tyranny. No one questions fhe right of labor 
to organize and to strike to compel the employer to recognize 
the demands of the employee. This is inherent in the liberty 
of man to work or to refuse to work, as he thinks proper. But 
when labor organizations, the nature of whose work enables 
them to strangle the industries of a country, use this power 
to coerce the Government to compel the employer to surrender 
his equal liberty, then the nation which tolerates such a spirit 
of anarchy exists only in name and the freedom of its people 
has been effectually destroyed. 

“On the eve of the last presidential election the organization 
which represents the labor engaged in transportation—as essen- 
tial to the life of a nation as the circulation of the blood is 
to the life of an individual—arrogantly served notice upon the 
President and Congress that their wages must be raised by 
Statute. With a stop watch in their hands they demanded 
immediate compliance with their imperious demands; and not 
only did the President and the Congress yield, but even the 
Supreme Court bent to the storm in sustaining as constitutional 
an unprecedented exercise of the legislative power. Can such 
things be and overcome us as a summer cloud without our 
special wonder?’ 

“Tt is gratifying to add that when a second attempt was very 


recently made to turn this free Republic inte a Soviet form: 


government and the same labor leaders demanded the passage 


of an act which would largely take from the owners of railway. - 
securities their own property, both the President and the Con- 
gress, without division of party and with a gratifying una-.. 
nimity, refused te surrender to the arrogant demand. In 


America, thank God, the spirit of constitutional government-is 
not yet dead. 

“Who, however, can underestimate the peril? If the labor. 
leaders who control mining and transportation can deny to the 
people coal and food unless their demands for legislation are 
met, there is an end of free government. 

“Such attempted subversions of constituted authority recall 
the solemn warning of George Washington in the Farewell Ad- 
dress, and, as I quote them, perceive the extraordinary aptness 
of his language to present conditions: 


associations, under whatever plausible character, with the real Se 


rinciple and of fatal tendency 

owever combinations or a pe Ait ‘of the above description 
5 now and then answer popular ends, they are likely in the course 
of time and things to become potent engines by which cunning, anibi- 
tious, and unprineipled men will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the N Ad a to usurp for themselves the reins of government, de- 
7 $ erwards the very engines which have lifted them to unjust 
0 — Seal 


“Who can deny that in recent years our country has wit- 
nessed such ‘ obstructions to the execution of the laws,’ such 
‘combinations and associations’ designed ‘to direct, control, 
counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and action of the 
constituted authorities“? 

“ Let us recall the extraordinary prediction made more than a 
half century ago by one of the most sagacious students of his- 
tory of his or any time. In a letter written to the biographer 
of Thomas Jefferson, Lord Macaulay ventured the prediction 
that the Constitution of the United States would prove work- 
able as long as there were large areas of undeveloped land. 
He added, however, that when our country became one of 
great cities—when we, toc, had our Birminghams, Manchesters, 
and Liverpools—that then the real test of our institutions would 
come. He added: 

“I believe America’s ns is only deferred by physical causes. Insti- 


civiliza both. e: he 
effect aiar] 9 pora, dn Europa, w pan i P ce the ten and 
civilization would ports, or prosperity Soala ibe saved by a strong 
military and liberty would vanish. The American Con- 
stitution is all sail * no anchor. 

“I can not share Macaulay’s view that our Constitution is 
all sail and no anchor,’ for hitherto it has proved a very effective 
anchor; but it may be true that the anchor is dragging and the 
ship of state is slowly swinging away -from its ancient moor- 
ings. Certainly the danger was never greater than in this 


ll sooner or later d liberty or- 
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hour, when in every country there is a revolt against accepted 


principles of government. Indeed, the future historian may say 
that the first quarter of the twentieth century was marked by 
a revolt against the past in all departments of human life. 
One can see this tendency in literature, art, music, sociology, 
and political government. Everywhere there is a craze for in- 
novation, everywhere hostility to that which has the sanction 
of the past. . 

“This question is of vital importance, for there is no greater 
error than to suppose that the Constitution has some inherent 
vitality to insure its perpetuity. The breath of its life is pub- 
lic opinion, and, when that public opinion ceases to support any 
or all of its fundamental principles, they will perish. Its con- 
tinued vitality must depend upon the continued and intelligent 
acceptance of its political philosophy by the people. 

“ Human institutions gather no strength from pieces of parch- 
ment or red seals. In a democracy the living soul of any human 
e must be the belief of the people in its wisdom and 

ustice. 

“Tt is true of all human institutions, ecclesiastical or politi- 
cal, that the form may often survive the substance of the faith, 
und while the Government, which the Constitution brought into 
being, might for a time survive the destruction of its vital 
spirit, even as a dead oak stands for a while after the sap has 
failed, yet if the fundamental principles of the Constitution 
cease to receive popular support, the whole edifice will slowly 
crumble. 

„This Nation has spent its treasure like water and, what is 
infinitely more, the blood of its gallant youth to make ‘the 
world safe for democracy.’ The task is accomplished; but, in 
the mighty reaction from the supreme exertions of the war, it 
is now apparent to thoughtful men that a new problem con- 
ironta mankind, and that is to make democracy safe for the 
world. 

“Kaiserism has been haled to the bar of civilization and has 
been convicted and sentence of execution pronounced. And now 
the world is slowly perceiving that democracy is also on trial, 
charged by its foes with unduly restraining the will of the 
majority to inflict their will upon the inalienable rights of the 
individual and by its friends with inefficiency. 

“In this period of popular fermentation, the end of which no 
man can predict, the Constitution of the United States, with its 
fine equilibrium between efficient power and individual liberty, 
still remains the best hope of the world. If it should perish, 
the cause of true democracy would receive a fatal wound and 
the best hopes of mankind would be irreparably disappointed. 

These are the times that try men’s souls.’ 

“The situation is strikingty similar to that April morning of 
1787, when Washington entered the city of Philadelphia to 
gather about him a few faithful adherents to restore law and 
order. 

“Can we do better than to imitate his spirit? 

Shall we not raise the standard that he then raised? 

“Ought not men of all parties who love this country and 
believe in its past as well as its future unite in the same spirit 
to which Washington gave utterance at the beginning of the 
great convention, when he so nobly said: 

“It is too probable that no plan that we propose will be adopted. 
Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sus ed. If, to please the 
people, we offer what we ourselves rove, how can we afterwards 


defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and just 
ean repair. The event is in the hand of God.” 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record a resolution adopted by the 
Nevada Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in favor of the 
ratification of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Neyapa WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Reno, Nev., October 6, 1919. 
Hon. CHARLES B. HENDERSON, -7 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sir: The Woman's Christian Temperance Union passed the 
inclosed resolution to-day and instructed the same to be sent to you. 
“Whereas we believe the league of nations alms to promote interna- 
nek cooperation and to achieve international peace and se- 
curity; an 

“ Whereas we recognize that the covenant of the league of nations can 
not be separated from the peace treaty, since the latter was 
8 2 the assumption that the league of nations would be 
ormed; an 

“Whereas we believe that delay on the part of the United States Sen- 
ate to ratify the peace Srey will seriously jeopardize the peace 
of the world: Therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, We, the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Nevada, 
do most earnestly urge the United States Senate to ratify the trea 
of peace, including the covenant, without reservation or amendmen 
az soon as possible." 

(Signed) Wosan’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
By Brssik R. E1CHELBERGER, Secretary. 
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OWNERSHIP OF WATER CARRIERS, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the Record a document which 
comes to me from the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, being the action of that body upon the recommenda- 
tion of one of its committees favoring the repeal of the legisla- 
tion which was passed in the Panama Canal act prohibiting 
the ownership of water carriers by railroads. The pamphlet, 
which is very brief, embracing only three or four pages, con- 
tains the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission upon 
the applications of all the railroads which have made applica- 
tion under that legislation for continuance of ownership by 
them of their steamboats, and the décisions of the commission 
upon that point. The pamphlet is very interesting, and I ask 
that it may be printed in the Recorp. ` ` d 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


[Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York.] 


“At the regular monthly meeting of the Chamber. of Commerce 
of the State of New York, held October 9, 1019, the following 
report and resolution, submitted by the executive committee, 
were unanimously adopted: 

% Ownership of water carriers by railroads recommendai. 
“To the Chamber of Commerce: 


“* Your executive committee respectfully submits the following 
report: 

““* PANAMA CANAL ACT. 

„The act of Congress known as the Panama Canal act, ap- 
proved August 24, 1912 (37 Stat., 566, ch. 390), included, as a 
rider, an amendment to the interstate-commerce law which effec- 
tively deprives railway companies of the right to own or operate 
or have any interest, however slight or indirect, except with the 
permission of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in any 
water carrier with which the railway does or might compete. 
The commission's conclusions as to the existence or possibility of 
competition are, in terms, made final. The prohibition was 
made to take effect on July 1, 1914. 

“(A copy of this portion of the Panama Canal act is attached 
hereto marked “ Exhibit A.” 

“Thirty-three decisións under this provision were rendered 
by the commission between the effective date of the prohibition 
and the middle of May, 1918, the earliest being rendered on 
February 1, 1915 (32 I. C. C., 690), and the latest on May 13, 
1918 (49 I. C. C., 737). The applications respectively affected 
were wholly granted by 26 of these decisions; wholly denied 
by 3; granted in part and denied in part by 4. One of these 
decisions, rendered on March 3, 1917 (48 I. C. C., 286) was on 
rehearing and granted an application that had been denied on 
May 7, 1915 (33 I. C. C., 699). Of the first 4 decisions 2 were 
incomplete and 1 was in part denial of the applications affected ; 
since May 7, 1915, no application has been wholly denied. Yet 
some of the decisions adverse to the joint relation are important 
and far-reaching. 

1. The Southern Pacific Co. was required to dispose of its 
interest in the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. (32 I. C. C., 690). 

2. The Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway was required 
to dispose of its interest in Dalles, Portland & Astoria Naviga- 
tion Co. (33 I. C. C., 462). 

“i3, The Associated Oil Co. (controlled by the Southern 
Pacific Co.) was forbidden to operate its boats between ports in 
California and those in Washington and Oregon (34 I. C. C., 77). 

“t4, All trunk-line railways were required to dispose of their 
interests in boats operating upon the Great Lakes (33 I. C. G., 
699), although this requirement was later withdrawn as to the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada (43 I. C. C., 286). 

5. The Pennsylvania Railroad and affiliated corporations 
were required to dispose of certain of their interests in boats 
operating on Chesapeake and tributary rivers (85 I. C. C., 692) ; 
and 

6. The Norfolk & Western Railway was required to dispose 
of its interest in Old Dominion Steamship Co. and Virginia 
Navigation Co. (41 I. C. C., 285). 

“(A synopsis of the decisions under this amendment is at- 
tached hereto marked Exhibit B. 

“* Your committee finds: 

A. That the relatively few decisions adverse to the joint re- 
lations affected by the act have produced no benefit, but, on 
the other hand, and particularly those operating upon the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co. and the boat lines on the Great Lakes, have 
resulted in reduction and deterioration of service and in gen- 
eral public protest. 

„B. That the later decisions of the commission, probably 
in recognition of these results, seem to indicate a desire to strain 
the terms of the statute as far as possible in order to save rela- 
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tionships that are plainly essential to the perpetuation of neces- 
sary and efficient services. 

. That the prohibitions of this portion of the Panama 
Canal act are based upon an erroneous conception of the eco- 
nomic principles involved and tend to restrict the investment of 
capital in facilties for water transportation and to impair the 
efficiency in the public service of such capital. 

„D. That railway carriers ought not to be interfered with or 
prevented when, in the sound discretion of their owners and 
managers, they see fit to extend their services to water routes. 

“tE, That in any degree in which such relations between 
railway and water carriers tend to control competition between 
the rail routes and the water routes, any otherwise possible in- 
jury to the public interest can be prevented by the exercise of 
the power already existing to regulate the rates and practices 
of the railway and water routes. 

„F. That the prohibitions added to section 5 of the inter- 
state commerce law by the Panama Canal act ought, in the 
public interest, to be forthwith repealed. 

Four committee therefore offers the following resolution: 


\“* Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York approves the above report and the findings of its ex- 
ecutive committee and directs that copies of the report and ap- 
bpendices be sent to the President and to the Members of Con- 
gress. 

** Respectfully submitted. 
„Welding Ring, chairman; Alfred C. Bedford, 
Delos W. Cooke, Irving T. Bush, Leonor F. Loree, 
Charles L. Bernheimer, Howard C. Smith, Alfred 
E. Marling, William H. Porter, A. Barton Hep- 
burn, John Claflin, E. H. Outerbridge, of the ex- 
~ ecutive committee; Alfred E. Marling, president. 
„Attest: 
` “* CHARLES T. GWYNNE, Secretary. 
“*New York, October 10, 1919. 


“ Bæhibit A. 

“Sec. 11. That section 5 of the act to regulate commerce, ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, is hereby 
amended by adding thereto a new paragraph at the end thereof, 
as follows: 

From and after the Ist day of July, 1914, it shall be un- 
lawful for any railroad company or other common carrier sub- 
ject to the act to regulate commerce, to own, lease, operate, con- 
trol, or have any interest whatsoever—by stock ownership or 
otherwise, either directly, indirectly, through any holding com- 
pany, or by stockholders or directors in common, or in any other 
manner—in any common carrier by water operated through the 
Panama Canal or elsewhere with which such railroad or other 
carrier aforesaid does or may compete for traffic or any vessel 
carrying freight or passengers upon said water route or else- 
where with which said railroad or other carrier aforesaid does 
or may compete for traffic; and in case of the violation of this 
provision, each day in which such violation continues shall be 
deemed a separate offense. 

“+t Jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to determine questions of fact as to the 
competition or possibility of competition, after full hearing, on 
the application of any railroad company or other carrier. Such 
application may be filed for the purpose of determining whether 
any existing service is in violation of this section and pray for 
an order permitting the continuance of any vessel or vessels 
already in operation, or for the purpose of asking an order to 
install new service not in conflict with the provisions of this 
paragraph. The commission may, on its own motion or the appli- 
cation of any shipper, institute proceedings to inquire into the 
operation of any vessel in use by any railroad or other carrier 
which has not applied to the commission and had the question 
of competition or the possibility of competition determined as 
herein provided. In all such cases the order of said commission 
shall be final. 

„If the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be of the 
opinion that any such existing specified service by water cther 
than through the Panama Canal is being operated in the 
interest of the public and is of advantage to the convenience 
and commerce of the people, and that such extension will neither 
exclude, prevent, nor reduce competition on the route by water 
under consideration, the Interstate Commerce Commission may, 
by order, extend the time during which such service by water 
may continue to be operated beyond July 1, 1914. In every 
case of such extension the rates, schedules, and practices of 
such water carrier shall be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and shall be subject to the act to regulate com- 
merce and all amendments thereto in the same manner and to 
the same extent as is the railroad or other common carrier con- 
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trolling such water carrier or interested in any manner in its 
operation: Provided, Any application for extension under the 
terms of this provision filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission prior to July 1, 1914, but for any reason not heard and 
disposed of before said date, may be considered and granted 
thereafter.’ (37 Stat., 566, ch. 390.) 

“ Note.—The above is part only of the section. The next 
paragraph prohibited passage through the Panama Canal of 
boats owned, operated, chartered, or controlled by any company 
doing business in violation of the antitrust acts. The balance 
of the section is the amendments to section 6 of the interstate 
commerce lav. 


“Exhibit B. 

“2-1-1915. Upon application of Southern Pacific Co. for ex- 
tension of time during which applicant may retain ownership 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. Application denied, unless 
the applicant would limit it to service not beyond Balboa. 
(32 I. C. C., 690.) 

“3-22-1915. Upon application of Lake Tahoe Railway & 
Transportation Co., to retain ownership of a boat line on Lake 
Tahoe. Application granted. (33 I. C. C., 426.) 

“ 3-22-1915. Upon application of Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railway Co, to retain ownership of Dalles, Portland & Astoria 
Navigation Co., operating on the Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers between Portland and The Dalles, and all the capital 
stock of which was owned by the applicant. Application denied. 
(33 I. C. C., 462.) rely. 

“3-30-1915. Upon application of the Southern Pacific Co. 
to continue its interest in and operation of steamer schooner 
Pasadena, principally operated between Albion and San Fran- 
cisco, and owned by the Albion Lumber Co., all the capital stock 
of which is owned by the applicant. Application granted as to 
interest in and as to operation between Albion and San Fran- 
cisco, but denied as to operation between San Francisco: and 
San Pedro and Redondo. (33 I. C. O., 476.) ; 71 

“ 4-27-1915. Upon application of Georgia, Florida & Alabama 
Railway Co. to continue to own and operate a steamboat between 
Carrabelle and Apalachicola. Application granted. (33 I. C. G., 
632.) iz: 
“ 4-27-1915. Upon application of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co. to continue operation of boats which it 
owns and operates on the Columbia, Willamette, and Snake 
Rivers and on Lake Coeur d'Alene. Application granted. (33 
I. C. C., 658.) 

* 4-29-1915. Upon applications of Pennsylvania Co. and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Co. to continue their interest in and joint 
operation of the Pennsylvania-Ontario Transportation Co., own- 
ing and operating a car ferry between Ashtabula and Port Bur- 
well, one-third of the capital stock of the ferry company being 
held, respectively, by each of the applicants and by James W. 
Ellsworth & Co. Application granted. (34 I. C. C., 47.) 

“ 4-99-1915. Upon application of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Co. of Canada to continue its interest in and joint operation of 
the Ontario Car Ferry Co. (Ltd.), of Canada (see statement 
as to next previous case). Application granted. (34 I. C. C. 
49.) 

“4-29-1915. Upon application of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railway Co. to continue its interest in and joint op- 
eration of the Ontario Car Ferry Co. (Ltd.), of Canada, ap- 
plicant owning 2,497 shares of its 5,000 shares of capital stock, 
and the Grand Trunk Railway Co. owning an equal number (the 
balance being directors’ shares), and the Ontario Car Ferry Co., 
operating a car ferry between Charlotte apd Coborg. Applica- 
tion granted. (34 I. C. C., 52.) = 

“4-29-1915, Upon application of Grand Trunk Western Rail- 
way Co. to continue its interest in the Grand Trunk Milwaukee 
Car Ferry Co., operating car ferries between Grand Haven and 
Milwaukee, and, like the applicant, an integral part of the 
system of the Grand Trunk Railway Cg, Application granted. 
(84 I. C. C., 54.) . 

“5-7-1915. Upon application of Southern Pacific Co. and 
Associated Oil Co. for authority to retain ownership in oil 
steamers operated between California ports and those of Oregon, 
Washington, Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands, these boats 
being owned by the latter applicant which is controlled by stock 
ownership by the applicant first named. Application granted as 
to boats operating to and from Alaska and Hawaiian Islands and 
denied as to the others. (34 I. C. C., 77.) 5 

“5-7-1915. Upon applications of (1) Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. and Northern Central Co. to continue interest in and opera- 
tion of Erie & Western Transportation Co., operating steam- 
boats on the Great Lakes serving the ports of Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Milwaukee, Chicago, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Marquette, Hancock, Houghton, Superior, and 
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Duluth; and (2) Lehigh Valley Railroad Co.; (3) New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Co.; (4) Rutland Railroad 
Co.; (5) Erie Railroad Co.; and (6) Grand Trunk Railway Co. 
of Canada, to continue interest in boat lines also on the Great 
Lakes and, respectively, performing services of a kind similar to 
or identical with those of Erie & Western Transportation Co. 
Application denied, but on rehearing that of Grand Trunk Rail- 
699; 
to continue its ownership and operation of car ferries between 
Frankfort and Manistique, Menominee, Kewaunee, and Manito- 
woe. Application granted. (34 I. C. C., 83.) 

“5-11-1915. Upon application of Pere Marquette Railroad Co. 
to continue its interest in and operation of its car ferries on 
the Detroit River between Detroit and Windsor, on the St. 
Clair River between Port Huron and Sarnia, and 6n Lake Michi- 
gan between Ludington and Milwaukee, Manitowoc, and Ke- 
waunee, and upon the joint application of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad Co. and the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co. to con- 
tinue their interest in and joint operation of the Marquette & 
Bessemer Dock & Navigation Co,, one-half of the capital stock 
of which is owned by each of the applicants, owning and operat- 
ing a car ferry between Conneaut and Port Stanley. Application 
granted. (34 I. C. C., 86.) 

5-25-1915. Upon application of the Oregon-Washingion Rail- 

road & Navigation Co. for authority to continue to operate the 
San Francisco & Portland Steamship Co., operating on the 
Columbia and Willamette Rivers and between Portland and San 
Francisco and San Pedro, on the Pacific Ocean, the capital stock 
of the steamship company being owned by the applicant.. Appli- 
cation granted. (34 I. C. C., 165.) 
, “5-25-1915. Upon application of the Southern Pacific Co. and 
the Central Pacific Railway Co. to continue to operate boats on 
the Sacramento River, these boats being owned by the latter and 
leased to the former applicant. Application granted. (34 
L C. C., 174.) 

“5-29-1915. Upon application of the Erie Railroad Co. to 
continue its interest in and operation of the Lake Keuka Naviga- 
tion Co., operating boats on Lake Keuka. Application granted. 
(84 I. C. C., 212.) 

“5-29-1915. Upon application of the Erie Railroad Co. and the 
Chicago and Erie Railroad Co. to continue their interest in and 
operation of certain tugboats, barges, and other equipment used 
on the Chicago River. Application granted. (34 L ©. C., 218.) 

5-29-1915. Upon joint application of the Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic Railway Co., Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway Co., 
and the Michigan Central Railroad Co. to continue their joint 
interest in and operation of the Mackinae Transportation Co., 
owning ferryboats plying between St. Ignace and Mackinaw 
City. Application granted. (34 I. C. C., 229.) 

“ 7-2-1915. Upon application of Southern Pacific Co. and 
Central Pacific Railway Co. to permit continued operation by 
the Sacramento Transportation Co., which owns and operates 
steamboats on the Sacramento River and in which petitioners 
own stock. Application granted. (34 L C. C., 648.) 

“7-30-1915. Upon application of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. and certain of its subsidiary companies for authority to con- 
tinue the operation of steamers on Chesapeake Bay and tributary 
waters; the Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Railway Co., which 
directly owns some of said steamers being controlled through 
stock ownership by the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Rail- 
way Co., which directly owns and operates the rest of said 
steamers and the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Rail- 
way Oo., being contMled through stock ownership by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. Application granted as to the boat lines 
between (1) Baltimore and Claiborne and (2) Baltimore and 
Love Point and denied as to the other lines. (85 I. C. C., 692.) 

“ 4-11-1916. Upon application of Florida East Coast Railway 
Co. and the Atlantic t Line Railroad Co, to continue joint 
ownership of the Pen lar & Occidental Steamship Co., a cor- 
peration owning and operating three steamboats between Miami 
and Nassau, Key West, and Habana, and Port Tampa and 


Habana, and sometimes chartering additional boats for 
froight ara Application granted. (37 L C. C., 432; 38 I. 
C. O., 662. 


“6-21-1916. Upon application of Michigan Central Railroad 
Co. to institute a service by boats on Lake Erie between Ashta- 
` bula, Ohio, and Port Maitland, Province of Ontario, such béat 
line to be owned and operated by an Ohio corporation in which 
ng ae ey have an interest. Application granted. (40 
I. C. C., 1 
“ 6-22-1916. Upon application of the Maine Central Rail- 
read te continue to operate the Bath Ferry and its boat lincs 
on Frenchmans Bay and Penobscot Bay. Application granted. 
(40 I. G. G, 272.3 


“6-22-1916. Upon application of the Delaware & Hudson 

Co. to continue to operate and have an interest in the Lake 

Co. and the Lake George Steamboat 

Co., operating on Lake Champlain and Lake George. Applica- 
tion granted. (40 I. C. C., 297.) 


“6-29-1916. Upon applications of the Southern Railway 
Co., the Chesapeake & Ohio Kailway Co., the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway Co., the Seaboard Air Line Railway, and the 
eee ga Line Railroad a ae an extension of time dur- 

g they may operate id Dominion Steamship Co., 
the Virginia Navigation Co., the Chesapeake Steamship Co., 
and the Baltimore Steam Packet Co. Application granted, 
except that of Norfolk & Western Railway ©o., which was de- 
nied. (41 I. C. C., 285.) 

“7-3-1916. Upon application of Boston & Maine Railroad 
to continue service by its steamers on Lake Winnepesaukee and 
Lake Memphremagog. Application granted. (40 I. C. C., 565.) 

“7-5-1916. ` Upon application of Central Vermont Railway 
Co. to continue existing service by boats between New York. 
City and New London and to install similar service between 
mee Pir Sie and Providence. Application granted. (40 
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“3-8-1917. Upon rehearing of application of Grand Trunk 
Railway Co., of Canada, for permission to continue operation 
of Canada Atlantie Transit Co., a boat line which owns and 
operates on the Great Lakes, such permission having been 
originally denied. (33 I. C. C., 699.) Application granted. 
(43 I. C. C., 286.) 

5-12-1917. Upon application of the Southern Pacific Co. 
for an extension of time during which applicant may operate 
and have an interest in its Atlantic Steamship lines, operated 
between New York and Galveston and between New Orleans 
and Habana. Application granted. (43 J. C. C., 168; 45 I. C. C., 
505.) 

713-1917. Upon joint application of Southern Pacific Co. 
and Morgan's Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. 
for extension of time during which they may operate or have 
an interest in the Direct Navigation Co., a Texas corporation 
owning three tugs, six barges, wharves at Houston, and other 
property, and operating on Buffalo Bayou between Houston 
and Galveston: Held that (1) the Southern Pacifie Co., through 
its subsidiary, the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Rail- 
way Co., does and may vompete with the Direct Navigation Co., 
but (2) under present conditions the service of the Direct Navi- 
gation Co. is in the interest of the public and of advantage to 
the commerce and convenience of the people, (3) and such 
continued ownership by applicants will neither exclude, pre- 
vent, nor reduce competition on the water route. Application 
granted. (46 1. C. C., 378.) 

“5-1-1918, Upon commission’s own motion: Held that Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway neither does nor may 
compete with the boats and barges which it operates on the 
Tennessee River between Hobbs Island and Guntersville. (49 
LC Ca 187.7? i 

STATE EX REL. MULLEN V. HOWELL. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record and also as a publie document the major- 
ity opinion of the Supreme Court of Washington in the case 
of State ex rel. Mullen v. Howell. The opinion will be found 
in the advance sheets of the Pacific Reporter, dated Monday, 
July 28, 1919, and was handed down May 24 last. It relates 
to the ratification of amendments to the Federal Constitution, 
and is particularly interesting at this time with reference to 
the pending amendment for Federal suffrage. It is not gen- 
erally available, and I take this means of making it so. I 
would like to have bracket 7, which appears in the second 
column, on page 924 of the Pacific Reporter, printed in black- 
face . This announces the controlling principles. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Srarpe Ex REL. MULLEN v. HOWELL, SECRETARY or STATE. 
(No. 15313. Supreme Court of Washington. May 24, 1919.) 


J. Statutes— Referendum — Construction of constitutional 
amendment: Constitutional amendment T, article 2, section 1, 
providing for a referendum in all cases ‘except such laws 
as may be necessary for the immediate preservation of the 
public peace, health, or safety, support of the State government 
and its existing public institutions,’ by specifying the things not 
reserved, is an expression of a reservation to pass upon all 
things not so specified. 

“2. States—Police powers of States—Federal interference: 
The Federal Government has no power to control the police 
power of the States, except as such power may have been ex- 
pressly granted or as it may be necessary to maintain the 
acknowledged powers of the Federal Government. 
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“3. Constitutional law—Validity of statutes: A law will 
not be held unconstitutional if it is within the spirit of the 
policy enunciated by the constitutional proyision under con- 
sideration. 

“4. Constitutional law—Amendment to United States Con- 
stitution — Resolution of legislature — Referendum — Law’: 
Under constitutional amendment 7, article 2, section 1, pro- 
viding for referendum of “acts, bills, or laws,’ joint reso- 
lution of State legislature ratifying constitutional amendment 
for national prohibition proposed by Res. Dec. 19, 1917, 40 
Statutes, 1050, is subject to referendum, the amendment to 
the United States Constitution being a law within the seventh 
amendment of the State constitution. 

Editor's note: For other definitions, see Words and Phrases, 
first and second series, Law.] 

“5. Constitutional law—United States Constitution—Amend- 
ment—Method of ratification: The authority to act in the 
‘matter of a proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States does not arise in or out of the constitution of 
the State, but arises out of the Federal Constitution; and any 
act, whether by resolution or bill, on the part of the State 
legislature, is a sufficient expression of the legislative will, 
unless Congress itself challenges the method or manner of its 
adoption. 

“6. Constitutional law—United States Constitution—Amend- 
ment—Legislative and judicial powers: In mandamus to com- 
pel submission of joint resolution ratifying amendment to 
United States Constitution, the contention that the legislature 
has no power to act by resolution is nonjusticiable, the power 
to question the manner of adoption being in Congress, and not 
the courts. 

“7. Constitutional law—United States Constitution—Amend- 
ment— Ratification : Congress has no concern of the manner in 
which the people of the several States pass upon proposed 
amendments to the United States Constitution. 

„8. Constitutional law—Amendment to United States Consti- 
tution—Referendum— Legislature’: Constitution of United 
States, Article V, providing that proposed amendment shall be 
valid when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof,’ does 
not preclude submission of joint resolution of State legislature 
ratifying proposed amendment to a referendum, the words 
‘legislatures’ and ‘conventions’ not having present-day mean- 
ings, the former referring to legislative authority, including all 
its branches, and not merely the legislative assembly. 

“ [Editor’s note: For other definitions, see Words and Phrases, 
first and second series, Legislature. ] 

“9. States—Federal Constitution—Reservation of powers— 
To States: Constitution of United States, amendment 10, pro- 
viding that ‘the powers not delegated to the United States 
è * > are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
people,’ is a declaration that the people of the several States 
may function their legislative power in their own way, especially 
in view of the ninth amendment. 

“Parker, Mitchell, Tolman, and Fullerton, JJ., dissenting. 

“En Bane. 

“Mandamus by the State of Washington, on the relation of 
Frank P. Mullen, against I. M. Howell, secretary of state of the 
State of Washington. Writ ordered to issue. 

“P, C. Sullivan, of Tacoma; John F. Murphy, of Seattle; and 
Turner, Nuzum & Nuzum, of Spokane, for appellant. 

“L. L. Thompson and Glenn J. Fairbrook, both of Olympia, 
for respondent. 

“COnapwick, C. J. At the general election held in 1912 the 
people of the State of Washington adopted as a principle of gov- 
ernment the power to initiate laws, and to review at the bar of 
popular opinion all acts, bills, or laws passed by the Legislature 
of the State of Washington. 

“ [1] The right so to do is emphasized as a power reserved, 
and the terms of the amendment imply in the strongest possible 
way that the intention of the people was to reserve a right to 
review every act of the legislature which might affect the peo- 
ple in their civil rights, or limit or extend their political liber- 
ties; for they wrote an exception, saying that a referendum may 
be ordered in all cases ‘except such laws as may be necessary 
for the immediate preservation of the public peace, health, or 
safety, support of the State government and its existing public 
institutions.“ (Amendment 7, art. 2, sec. 1.) The writing of 
an exception specifying the things not reserved is an expression, 
within sound rules of construction, of a reservation to pass upon 
all things not so specified. 

“The court in passing directly upon the amendment, and in 
other cases arising under city charters, has held firmly to the 
principle of the referendum, and has consistently refused to 
limit it by construction. 
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“In December, 1917, Congress proposed an amendment (Res. 
Dec. 19, 1917, 40 Stat., 1050) to the Federal Constitution, pro- 
viding that: : 

“Secrion 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all 9 subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article Py syprouxale legislation, 

“Sec, 3. This article shall inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the 
several States, as peia in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the sutmission hereof to the States by the Congress. 

“ [2] It will be noted that the amendment does not pertain 
to matters within the original concept of the Constitution, to the 
definition, or distribution of powers of public officers, but by its 
terms assumes to cover matters that are purely legislative, and 
which have hitherto been a subject of legislation by the several 
States under the police power. We understand that the Federal 
Government has no power to control the police power of the 
States except as such power may have been expressly granted, 
or as it may be necessary to maintain the acknowledged powers 
of the Federal Government. 

“This amendment was submitted to and ratified by the 
Legislature of the State of Washington by joint resolution 
passed January 18, 1919. On March 20, 1919, relator tendered 
a petition for a referendum to the respondent secretary of state; 
he asked that it be filed and a ballot title be supplied. Re- 
spondent refused to receive it upon the grounds (a) that the 
amendment having been adopted by a joint resolution, and not 
by an act, bill, or law, it was not within the terms of the seventh 
amendment; and (b) that it was not a subject for referendum 
under Article V of the Constitution of the United States. 


“Addressing ourselves to the first contention of the respondent, 


Is the resolution an act, bill, or law within the meaning of those 
terms as employed in our constitution—whether the people in- 
tended an act, bill, or law to be statutes enacted by the legisla- 
ture, or whether they meant action by the legislature which 
affected them as law? 

131 No cases have been cited, and we may confidently say 


that there are none, holding to a rule of strict construction where 


the power of the whole people is in question. 
come axiomatic by long-continued reiteration, that no court will 
hold a law to be unconstitutional unless such holding is com- 
pelled ; that a law will not be held to be unconstitutional by con- 


struction; that is to say, the power of the legislative body, or: 


the people if exercising that function, will not- be abridged 
by the courts, or suffered to be abridged by others, if the thing 
sought to be done is within the spirit of the policy enunciated 
in the provision under consideration. To this end the courts 
of the country have so addressed themselves that, without resort 
to the tedium of limitless authority, we may well adopt the 
language of Judge Cooley, who was an acknowledged master in 
the field of constitutional law, that constitutional provisions 
must be interpreted with reference to— 


“the times and circumstances under which the state constitution was 
formed—the general spirit of the times and the prevailing sentiments 
among the ple. Every constitution has a history of its own which 
is likely to more or less peculiar, and unless interpreted in the light 
of this history, is liable to be made to express purposes which were never 
within the minds of the 8 1 in — to it. (People v. Harding, 
53 Mich., 48; 19 N. W. 155; 51 Am. Rep., 5.) 

„The safe way is to read its [the Constitution’s] language in con- 
nection with the known condition of a out of which the occasion 
for its adoption may have arisen, and then to construe it, if there be 
therein any doubtful expressions, in a obke so far as is reasonably pos- 


sible, to forward the known purpose or object for which the amendment 
was adopted. (Maxwell v. Dow, 176 U. S., 581, 602; 20 Sup. Ct., 448, 
456 (44 L. Ed., 597).) 


The courts are not bound by mere forms, nor are they to be misled 
by mere pretenses. They are at liberty—indeed, are under a solemn 
duty—to look to the substance of tliings, whenever mer enter upon the 
inquiry whether the legislature has transcended the limits of its au- 
thority. (papier v. Kansas, 123 U. S., 623, 661; 8 Sup. Ct., 273, 297 
(31 L. Ed., 205).) 


“The people, too, have directly charged us with a duty to be 


mindful of their sovereign rights. 

„A frequent recurrence to fundamental principles is essential to the 
8 of individual rights and the tuity of free government, 
(Constitution of State of Washington, art. 1, sec. 32.) 

“ Wherefore the purpose of the people in adopting the seventh 
amendment is a proper subject to be considered. Did they in- 
tend to grant any exceptions other than those enumerated in 
the seventh amendment? If this were an ordinary case of statu- 
tory construction, we have no doubt that we could all agree that 
we would look first to the old law, the mischief, and the remedy. 
It is more important in considering a question involving, the 
first of all, the sovereign rights of the citizen—the right to 
speak ultimately and finally in matters of political concern— 
that we should measure the power reserved by the former con- 
dition. 


It is a rule, be- 
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“Tt is well known that the power of the referendum was as- 
serted not because the people had a willful or perverse desire 
to exercise the legislative function directly, but because they 
had become impressed with a profound conviction that the legis- 
lature had ceased to be responsible to the popular will. They 
endeavored to, and did—unless we attach ourselves to words, 
and words alone, reject the idea upon which the referendum is 
founded, and blind ourselves to the great political movement that 
culminated in the seventh amendment—make reservation of the 
power to refer every act of the legislature, with only certain 
enumerated exceptions. 

“Guided by these considerations, we are satisfied that the 
people used the words ‘act, bill, or law in no restricted sense, 
but in a sense commensurate with the political evil they sought 
to cure. 

“ [4] And why should not the amendment be a law within 

the meaning of the seventh amendment? No reason is assigned 
other than that law as there used is synonymous with 
‘bill’ or act.“ We may well argue, and be within sound rules, 
that if the people had so intended they would not have used the 
word ‘law’ at all, as was done in the State of Oregon. We can 
conceive of no more sweeping law than the proposed amend- 
ment. Certainly no amendment has ever been proposed that 
goes deeper into the vitals of the American idea of government. 
It surrenders pro tanto the sovereignty of the State, gives to the 
Federal Government a right to enact laws and to enforce them 
through the Federal] courts, and it will deny the citizen the pro- 
tection of some of those guaranties that we have written out of 
the travail of time into our own Bill of Rights. Upon construc- 
tion we hold that the amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is a law, within the meaning of the seventh 
amendment, and is subject to referendum. 
But it is contended that. whereas the legislature ratified 
the amendment by joint resolution instead of by act of bill, as it 
might have done, the resolution, being not eo nomine an act, bill, 
or law, is not subject to a referendum. This argument defeats 
itself, for if we are to be literal and exact in terminology, and so 
insistent upon. ‘scholastic interpretation’ as to admit this 
premise, we must hold that the legislature had no power to 
ratify the amendment except by act or bill ; for we find no power 
granted in the constitution to that body to act in matters legis- 
lative other than by act or bill. 

“This reasoning would lead to two consequences, equally 
absurd: Either the amendment being ratified by resolution, the 
act of ratification is void as a thing done in a manner not pro- 
vided; or, if sustained, would permit the legislature to defeat 
the power of referendum by acting, in matters purely legislative. 
by resolution instead of by bill. The latter is the consequence 
in the instant case if the argument of the learned attorney gen- 
eral is to be sustained. But we are not put to the extremity of 
holding that the legislature may not in matters of ratification 
act by resolution, for there is a high road of reason leading 
down to a true result. 

“The contention that a resolution, although it may have the 
force and consequence of a formal legislative enactment, and 
affect the people in their civil and political rights, can not be 
referred, arises from a on of the term. This case 
sounds in fundamentals, not in definitions. It is not the resolu- 
tion, but the act of the legislature in adopting it, that is to be 
referred. A resolution, like all acts of the legislature, is to be 
measured by the end accomplished. It is true that we have no 
provision in our constitution providing for the passage of reso- 
lutions even in the formal matters in which the legislature has 
throughout the entire history of our territory and State been 
wont to act, but it is just as evident that there is no limitation 
upon the power of the legislature to act by resolution. 

“The constitutions of some of the States and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States (sec. 7, Art. I) permit or recognize 
the practice of acting by resolution. and some of them limit its 
uses, It has been held if the Constitution is silent, as ours is, 
that legislation can not be effected by that method. Boyers v. 
Crane (1 W. Va., 176), State ex rel. Attorney General v. Kinney 
(56 Ohio St., 721, 47 N. E., 569), Barry v. Viall (12 R. I., 18). 

“[5] And were we considering. a matter involving private 
right, arising in or out of the laws of this State, we could not 
question the authorities just cited; but they are not applicable 
for the reason that the authority to act in the matter of a pro- 

amendment to the Constitution of the United States does 
not arise in or out of the constitution of the State, but arises out 
of the Federal Constitution, and any act, whether it be by resolu- 
tion or by bill, on the part of the State legislature must be held 
to be a sufficient expression of the legislative will, unless Con- 
gress itself challenges the method or manner of its adoption. It 
is upon this principle that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that the question whether the referendum does 


violence to the Constitution of the United States is nonjusticiable, 
holding that the question whether it deprives the government of 
a State of its representative character, thus violating the guar- 
anty of a republican form of government, is a question for Con- 
gress and not for the courts. 

“[6] The power to question the manner of adoption being in 
Congress, and not in the courts, the contention that the legisla- . 
ture has no power to act by resolution is nonjusticiable, but this 
holding does not foreclose an inquiry as to the legislative char- 
acter of the thing done. 

“Tt may be that my argument is not entirely clear. If so, we 
may profitably resort to an ilustration. The people of the State 
of Washington have, by expression of their reserved right to 
legislate upon all proper subjects of legislation, declared the 
policy of this State to be against the barter and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor within the State, and by. subsequent laws that we, 
as citizens of a sovereign State, are opposed to the use of in- 
toxicating liquor by any of our citizens. The origina! law. by its 
accrétions, has become what is popularly called, in the nomen- 
clature of the Anti-Saloon League, ‘bone dry.“ This the people 
did of their own free will and accord and by the assertion of a 
hitherto unused power, Let the question oecur, Can their act 
be undone by any plan, power, or authority less or other than the 
power that established the present state of the law? Keeping 
in mind our present ‘ bone-dry condition, or plight, if that term 
be preferred, suppose the Congress of the United States should 
propose an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing 
that it shall hereafter be lawful to ship and sell in all 
of the States of the Union wines and beers containing not to 
exceed a certain minimum of aleohol—that it has the power so 
to do will not be denied; then suppose that the State legislature 
did by resolution, as in the present instance, ratify the amend- 
ment, and that it was ratified by a sufficient number of States 
only, including our own, to meet the demands of the Federal 
Constitution. We would then have a law that was not a law 
before; that would wipe out pro tanto the present law; that 
would work such an exception to it that, so far as the policy of 
our citizens had been expressed by their direct vote, would defeat 
its purposes. In such event—and it is a reasonable postulate— 
would it be urged for one moment that the people of this State 
could be denied a right of referendum to determine for them- 
selves, under their reserved powers, whether they desired their 
own law to be thus overcome? Wou'd they have to stand by 
helplessly, while the fruits of their victory were swept away and 
their sovereignty surrendered in degree by resolution of the 
legislature? 

“T opine that we would find some way to declare that the right 
to refer the matter to the people, who had theretofore exercised 
their reserved power upon the very subject of the proposed 
legislation, could not be thus defeated. It is no argument to 
say that a referendum in that event would operate to promote a 
good cause, while this demand comes from those who would 
defeat all liquor legislation, We are here to declare the law. 
not to maintain or defend policies; and it is enough to say that 
the relator is within the law as declared by the whole people, 
and as such his right should not in conscience be denied. We 
can not fit a rule to meet a particular case; it must apply to all 
alike, whatever the cause and whatever the character of those 
who invoke it. 

“The final, and. as we believe, the principal, ground of opposi- 
tion is that the amendment, being submitted under Article V of 
the Constitution of the United States, is a Federal question in 
the sense that State laws and State constitutions have no bear- 
ing upon or relation to the issues. 

“It is argued that inasmuch as Article V of the Constitution 
of the United States provides that a proposed amendment shall 
be valid, to all intends and purposes, as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States or by conventions in three-fourths thereof,’ and so forth, 
the people have hitherto fixed the manner and form of ratifica- 
tion, against which the reserved power of the people of a sov- 
ereign State may not prevail, If we are to stand upon the word 
‘legislatures’; if that word, and that alone. is the Alpha and 
Omega of our inquiry, it follows that the controversy is at an 
end; but we are cited to no instances where a great question 
involving the political rights of a people has been met by such 
technical recourse; where any court has so exalted the letter or 
so debased the spirit of the law. 

“In Noble State Bank v. Haskell (219 U. S., 104. 81 Sup. Ct. 
186, 55 I.. Ed., 112, 32 L. R. A. (N. S.). 1062, Ann. Cas., 19124, 
487) Justice Holmes frowned upon a like invitation, saying: 

“We must be cautious about pressing the broad words of the 
fourteenth amendment to a dryly logical extreme. Many laws which it 


would be vain to ask the court to overthrow could be shown, easily 
enough, to transgress a scholastic interpretation of one or another of 
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. © „ © Judges should 
— — to seg tere the fatter ‘ithe Constitution of the United States] 
a nolumus mutare as against the lawmaking power. 

*[7] It may be set down as a truism that the Congress of 
the United States has no concern of the manner in which 
the people of the several States pass upon the proposed 
amendments. It is the act of ratification or rejection by the 
legislative power in a State, and not the manner of doing, 
that makes for the result to be accomplished. 

“Tt may be true that it might have been provided that 
amendments could be made directly by Congress, and the 
submission of amendments for ratification or rejection by the 
- legislatures of the several States at all was a matter of 
grace upon the part of the whole 3 when the Consti- 
tution was adopted; but we would incline to the opinion 
that the right to pass upon proposed amendments should be 
treated as a reservation in the several States of the right to 
express their legislative will in the manner in which they 
had then provided, or might thereafter provide, and, when so 
regarded, as a compact between the States and the Federal 
Government. 

It is provided in the Federal Constitution that proposed 
amendments shall be ratified by the legislatures of the States 
or by conventions assembled for the purpose of considering 
them. It can not be urged successfully that the framers of 
the Constitution used the words ‘legislatures’ and con- 
ventions’ as terms describing then present institutions, for 
it is well known that at the time the Constitution was 
adopted some of the States did not have legislative 
assemblies. 

“ Article 5 can mean no more than this: That no amend- 
ment shall be adopted unless it is sanctioned by the supreme 
legislative power of a sufficient number of the Common- 
wealths, whether such ratification be by legislative assembly, 
convention, or such other method as might thereafter be 
adopted by the people in the several States. 

“(8] If we hold that the words ‘legislatures’ and ‘ conven- 
tions’ do not control the plain purpose and spirit of Article V— 
that is, that the people shall pass upon a proposed amendment by 
their representatives, if that be the plan provided by them at the 
time of its submission, or, if not, under such other plan of 
expressing their will as may not be offensive to the Federal Con- 
stitution—we are on solid ground. For the framers of the Con- 
stitution had well in mind—for they had lived in that time when 
our political system was being fashioned into concrete form— 
they understood, as we sometimes forget, that ‘the theory of 
our politica! system is that the ultimate sovereignty is in the 
people, from whom springs all legitimate authority.’ Cooley, 
Constitutional Limitations (6th Ed.), page 39. Wherefore it may 
be said that it is the meaning and intent of Article V that an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States shall not 
become effective until it has been ratffied by the legislative 
authority of a sufficient number of the States, and it should not 
be held that a ratification er rejection by a popular vote, under 
the referendum clause of a State constitution, would be con- 
trary to the provisions of Article V unless it can be said, under 
sound rules of construction, that the referendum is offensive to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

“The people of several of the States, having the sovereign 
right of self-government, excepting only as they may have 
yielded that right under the Constitution of the United States 
and its amendments, have adopted the referendum as a rule 
of government, and the only objection that has ever been urged, 
or that could have been urged, against it, îs that it violates 
section 4, Article IV, of the Constitution, guaranteeing to 
every State a republican form of government. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has held that it does not so offend. 
(Pacifc States Telephone & Telegraph Co. v. Oregon, 228 U. S., 
118: 32 Sup. Ct., 224; 56 L. Ed. 377.) 

“The fault of disassociating a word or correlative words 
from the text of a written law, and promising a judgment with- 
out the warmth of the spirit of that law, may be illustrated. 
If we are wrong, it may well be that a State might, and withal 
unwittingly, put it beyond its power to pass upon a proposed 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. If the people of this 
State had, when they adopted the referendum, provided for 
the abolition of our legislative assembly—as they might have 
done—and had provided that all laws should thereafter be 
initiated by, and voted upon by, direct vote of the people, or 
that the le¢isiative functions of the State should be exercised 
by a council of three, and that all their acts should be subject 
to a referendum at the next succeeding general election, it 
would follow, under the theory advanced to defeat a referen- 
dum in this case, that a proposed amendment could not be either 
ratified or rejected in the State of Washington, for there would 


be no ‘legislature’ or ‘convention’ in the sense in which 
those terms are employed in the Federal Constitution. 

“Significance is placed on the word ‘ conventions,” it being 
contended that if the word ‘legislatures’ had been used alone 
our argument might seem plausible, but the added word con- 
ventions’ neeessarily implies that Congres had in mind a rep- 
resentative body and not legislative authority, but we are 
inclined to take a broader view. 

“Tt was doubtless intended that ‘legislatures’ should mean 
one thing—that is, the legislative authority of the State—and 
conventions' another thing—an extraordinary representative 
body, convened by and in the State, for the sole purpose of 
passing upon the proposed amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. If it had no other intention in adopting the term 
‘legislatures’ in specifying one of the instrumentalities for 
passing upon the proposed amendment than to express the idea 
of legislative power, of whatever that power consists, then it 
must be deemed to mean all the branches or component parts 
of that power, which have included the qualified voters also, if 
they so desire. Inasmuch as the Constitution was formulated 
not for a day or a year, but for all time except as amended, 
we may consider that it contemplated the same kinds of State 
legislative bodies then in existence and known to the framers, 
or any other kinds of legislative bodies that should come into 
existence in the future. 

“One of the important ideas governing the framers of the 
National Constitution was that amendments to that instrument 
should be ratified by the States as units, recognizing and pre- 
serving the integrity and sovereignty of the States as parties 
to the compact creating and continuing that Constitution. 
Doubtless there was no other idea prevailing in providing for 
adoption of amendments by the ‘legislatures’ or ‘ conventions’ 
of three-fourths of the States than that. Certainly it was and is 
of no concern to the others what sort of legislature any par- 
ticular State has, so long as it conforms to the scheme of a 
republican form of government. : 

“We have preferred to meet the question upon the plane of 
broad reason, having in mind the spirit and policy of the refer- 
endum; but we are not without competent authority to prove 
that the manner or the name attached to the legislative power 
of the State, whether it be a representative body or the people 
themselves, is of no concern to the Federal Government. s 

“In State ex rel. Schrader v. Polley (26 S. D. 5, 127 N. W., 
848) it was contended, inasmuch as it was provided in the 
Federal Constitution (see. 4, Art. I) that ‘the times, place, 
and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in eaeh State by the legislature 
thereof, that the relator was entitled to have his 
name go upon the ballot at a general election under an act of 
the legislature, but against which a referendum petition had been 
filed. And it would seem, if the argument of the respondent is 
sound, that the prayer of the relator in that case should have 
been granted, for there the Constitution of the United States 
provided that the legislature should prescribe the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections, while in the instant case the 
provision is that the amendment shall be ratified by the legis- 
latures. 

“ 19) After noting the tenth amendment to the Constitution, 
that ‘the powers not delegated to the United States 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people,’ 
which, by the way, is a declaration that the people of the sev- 
eral States may function their legislative power in their own 
way, especially so when the ninth amendment, ‘The enumera- 
tion in the Constitution of certain rights, shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by the people,’ is re- 
garded—for the right to legislate directly or by representative 
bodies is a right asuredly retained, and, being retained, may 
be exercised in the form and manner provided by the people of 
a State—the court says: 
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legislature is only 8 to act, in accordance with the will ot 


18 Am. & Eng. Ency., 822; 
under section 1, article 3, Const, S. D., includes the people. * 
“In Baldwin v. Trowbridge (2 Bart. Contested El Cas., 46) -the 
minority report, in presenting the legal side of the controversy, shows 
the following pertinent language, which meets with our approval: 
But it was argued that this power was by express terms left, not to 
the States simply, but to the legislatures thereof, and that this is such 
a limitation upon the people of the States that they have no power 
to restrict their legislatures in the exercise of this right, conferred upon 
them by the Federal Constitution; but I submit, with all due respect, 
that not only the history and object of the section under consideration, 
but the proper definition of the term ‘ legislature,’ as therein used, show 
the fallacy of this construction. The ‘ legislature’ of the State, in its 
fullest and broadest sense, signifies that body in which all the legisla- 
tive power of a State resides, and that body is the people themselves, 
who exercise the elective franchise, and upon their power of legislation 
there is no limitation or restriction, except such as may be found in 
the Federal Constitution, or such as they themselves may provide by 
the organic law of the State.“ 


“The writ was denied. 

“State ex rel. Davis v. Hildebrant (94 Ohio St., 154; 114 
N. E., 55), is likewise to the point. The general assembly, being 
the representative legislative body of the State of Ohio, passed 
an act on May 27, 1915 (105-106 Ohie Laws, p. 474), redis- 
tricting and apportioning the State into several congressional 
districts. The State had theretofore by an act passed April 
28, 1913 (103 Ohio Laws, p. 568), been districted and divided. 
A sufficient number of the people filed a petition for a referen- 
dum of the later act. It was submitted to the electors of the 
State, and was reejcted.by a majority of the voters. It was 
contended that the act of 1915 was a valid act, and was not a 
subject of referendum, because section 4, Article I of the 
Federal Constitution, provided that the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections for Members of Congress ‘shall be 
prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof.’ The court 
put the question: 


„Does the term ‘legislature,’ as used in Article I, section 4, of the 
Federal Constitution, comprehend 3 the representative agencies of 
the State, composed of the members of the bicameral body, or does It 
eomprehend the various agencies in which is lodged the legislative 
power to make, amend, and repeal the laws of the State, includin: 
the power reserved to the people, empowering them to ‘ adopt or 
any law spaa by the general assembly under the provisions of sec- 
tion 1, artlele 2, of the constitution of Ohio? 


“After reference to the State constitution, which is in form 
similar to the seventh amendment to our own, the court says: 


“These various sections disclose that, while the legislative power 
has been delegated to the bicameral body, composed of Senate and 
house of representatives, the people of Ohio have, by the aforesaid 
pores of their constitution, determined the manner by which sueb 
eeina te | power may be exercised, under what circumstances the 
Jaws pa. by it may become eee without an Appeal to the 
people, and bave further imposed the conditions under which such laws 
may become operative or inoperative as they may have been adopted 
or . by the ponar vote designated as the * referendum,’ 

“ While Article I, section 4, of the United States Constitution, is 
controlling upon the States, in so far as it grants tbe legislature of 
the State authority to prescribe the 3 places, and manner of 
holding elections, this is the quantum of the Federal grant. The char- 
acter of the legislature, its composition, and its potency as a legislative 
body are among the powers which are, by Article X of said Constitu- 
tion. expressly reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people.“ 

“ Webster's New International Dictionary defines ‘legislature’ as 
follows: he body of persons in a State, or politically organized body 
of people, invested with power to make, alter, and repeal laws.“ 

The Century Dictionary defines the same term as follows: ‘Any body 
of persons authorized to make laws or rules for the community repre- 
sented by them.’ 

“Under the reserved power committed to the pa of the States by 
the Federal Constitution, the people, by their State organic law, un- 
hindered by Federal check or requirement, may create any agency as 
its lawmaking body, or impose on such agency any checks or conditions 
under which a law may be enacted and become operative. Acting under 
this recognized authority, the Ohio constitution, prior to the adoption 
of the amendment of 1912, provided that the ‘legislative power’ of 
the State should be vested in the general assembly, consisting of a sen- 
ate and house of representatives. The same provision now exists, but 
b the adoption of the amendment of 1912 the people expressly limited 
this legislative power by reserving to themselves the N acdet a to reject any 
law by means of a popular referendum. ‘The lawmaking body, the legis- 
lature, as defined by lexicographers, comprehends every agency required 
for the creation of effective laws. It can not be claimed that the term 
‘legislature’ necessarily implies a bicameral body. When the term was 
originally embraced in the Constitution the Legislatures of Pennsyl- 
yania, Georgia, and Verment consisted of but a single house, with a 
second body in each called an executive council, These States later 
abolished their councils and established a legislature consisting of two 
branches, and such is the character generally of the various State 
legislatures to-day. (1 Bryce's American Commonwealth, p. 461, note.) 

“The constitutional provision relating to the election of 8 
men, conferring the power therein defined upon the various State legis- 
latures, should be construed as conferring it upon such bodies as may 
from time to time assume to exercise legislative power, whether ibat 
power is lodged in a single or two-chambered body, or whether the func- 
tions of the latter be curbed by a popular vote or its enactments approved 
by a referendum vote. 


This ease went to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
(State ex rel. Davis v. Hildebrant, 241 U. S., 565, 36 Sup. Ct., 
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708, 60 L. Ed., 1172.) That court passed the question of the 
power of the State to adopt and use the referendum as an in- 
strument of legislative wil) ‘as obvious, holding that the State 
law, which had been made subject to the referendum, was valid. 
and operative. A conclusion manifestly unsound if the word 
: legislature ’ means a bicameral body, and that meaning is in- 
flexible under the Constitution of the United States; for, if that 
were so, the States would have no power to prevail against it 
whatever the form of their expression may have been. 

“ But it is said that the Supreme Court may be unsound in that 
respect, but is sound in result, because the Congress had passed 
an act (act Aug. 8, 1911, e. 5, 37 Stat., 13) making the referen- 
dum a component part of the legislative authority empowered to 
deal with the election of Members of Congress. There is noth- 
ing in the act of Congress which ‘ prevents the people of a State 
from reserving a right of approval or disapproval by referendum 
of a State act redistricting the State for the purpose of congres- 
sional elections’ (syllabus). But, if it were so, it would not 
avail respondent, for the power of the State to act comes from 
the Constitution and not from any act of Congress. To give such 
effect to an act of Congress would be to say that Congress might 
by act amend the Constitution, Chief Justice White disposed 
of the controversy when he defined the issue: 


“The right to this relief was based upon the charge that the refer- 
endum vote was not and could not be a part of the legislative authority 
of the State, and therefore could bave no influence on the subject of the 
law creating congressional districts for the purpose of representation in 
Congress— 


“And said— 


“The court below adversely disposed of these contentions, and held 
that the provision as to referendum was a part of the legislative power 
of the State. * * 4 to the State power, we pass from its con- 
sideration, since it is obvious that the decision below is conclusive on 
that subject, and makes it clear that, so far as the State had the power 
to do it, the referendum constituted a part of the State constitution and 
laws, and was contaimed within the legislative power, and therefore the 
claim that the law, which was disapproved and was no law under the 
constitution and laws of the State, was yet valid and operative, is con- 
clusively established to be wanting in merit. 


“Tt could not have been so held if the act of the legislature, as 


‘distinguished from legislative authority, was essential under 


section 4. If that were so, the court must have denounced the 
referendum in that and all cases where the Constitution leaves 
a matter to the ‘legislature,’ and refused to follow the State 
court, for its first duty is to the Constitution. i 

“Our attention is called to an unpublished decision of the 
Supreme Court of Oregon in Hebring v. Attorney General (180 
Pac., 328). The premise of the decision is that the reserved 
power of the people is limited to a review of ‘any act of the 
legislative assembly,’ and that the word ‘act’ was used having 
in mind the exercise of the legislative function as outlined in 
the original draft of the State constitution, and that the word 
‘act’ did not comprehend a joint resolution. 

“We have already demonstrated that our Constitution is more 
comprehensive. The decision does not appeal to us for another 
reason. Its basis is fundamentally unsound, in that it proceeds 
upon the theory that the right of the people to legislate upon the 
question rests in the antecedent provisions of the State consti- 
tution, whereas the right comes from the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“Other questions were discussed by counsel. We have con- 
sidered them, and are agreed that they are not controlling. 

“The writ will issue. 

“ Mount, Main, and Holcomb, JJ., concur. 

“ MACKINTOSH, J. (concurring). By the adoption of the initia- 
tive and referendum amendment the people of this State became 
a part of the legislative branch of the State government, and 
all legislative actions, except those especially exempted, are sub- 
ject to their participation. The reasons which have led up to 
this modern form of legislation are as set forth in Judge Chad- 
wick’s opinion, and, upon both authority and reason, no curtail- 
ment of this power should now be judicially sanctioned. If the 
people have declared their intention to assert their authority 
over the legislature in acts many of which are of temporary or 
small importance, it was surely their intention to preserve to 
themselves the right of reviewing legislative action of lasting 
and great importance, and within this category assuredly fall all 
actions dealing with the amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
It would be idle to say that the right of referendum could be ex- 
ercised in the unimportant matters and not in the important. 

“The dissenting opinion of Judge Parker indulges in alto- 
gether too narrow and restricted an interpretation of the right 
of referendum, and seems to be entirely out of harmony with the 
course of the decisions of this court upon this and kindred mat- 
ters arising under laws affecting modern legislative and govern- 
mental functions. By strict adherence to dictionary definitions 
this dissenting opinion crushes the spirit of the constitutional 
provisions under consideration, and, if it were the prevailing 
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view in this case, would mark a step backward by a court which 
has come to be recognized as rather liberal in its interpretation 
of legislation aimed at the correction of social and public evils. 
It is clear to my mind that the law contemplated the submission 
to the people of all legislative acts, using that word in its broad 
signification, and it is also clear that the Constitution of the 
United States, in previding for amendments thereof, intended 
that those amendments should by Congress be submitted to the 
legislative powers of the various States, and that the term legis- 
lature,’ as used in that broad way, was not meant to refer merely 
to what is commonly called a legislature. 

“The view expressed by Judge Fullerton appears to me to be 
equally as untenable as those written by Judge Parker and those 
agreeing with him. As I understand it, that view is that because 
the legislature ratified the proposed constitutional amendment by 
joint resolution instead of by an att, that therefore there has 
never been any ratification by the State of Washington of the 
proposed prohibition amendment. The answer to this has been 
admirably expressed in the majority opinion, and it would 
appear to be self-evident that the technical manner of signifying 
the agreement of the legislative body is a question which should 
be determined by the Congress. of the United States and is not a 
matter of our concern. 

„ am compelled by the majority opinion to concur in the re- 
sult therein arrived at.” 


SALARY OF DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF NEW YORK. 


Mr, OVERMAN. From the Committee on the Judiciary I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3201) 
fixing the salary of the district attorney for the eastern district 
of New York. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes to the calendar. 


CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with amendment the bill (S. 3159) granting the 
consent of Congress to the State road department of the State 
of Florida to construct and maintain a bridge across the Choc- 
tawhatchee River, near Caryville, Fla., approximately 170 feet 
south of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad bridge, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 260) thereon. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was, in line 3, after the word “That,” to 
strike out “the consent of Congress” and insert “authority,” 
so as to make the bill read: bs 


Be it enacted, etc., That authority is hereby granted to the State road 
department of the State of Florida, its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, — oe ens operate a br es thereto across 


and approach 
the Choctawhat River at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 


Caryvili „ Fla., ximately 170 feet th of the Lo 
Alle & Nash le Railroad — in — — th the Drovisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges ever 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sxc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting au- 
thority to the State road department of the State of Plorida to 
construct and maintain a bridge across the Choctawhatchee 
River, near Caryville, Fla., approximately 170 feet south of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad bridge.” 


RILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NUGENT: 

A bill (S. 3217) authorizing and directing the issuance of 
patent to certain lands to Franklin S. Ault; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 3218) for the relief of Martina Sena, Luis E. 
Armijo, and Maria Baca De Romero; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 3219) extending the benefits of the general pension 
laws to the members of the Eighth, Twentieth, Twenty- 
sixth, Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth, 
Thirty-first, Thirty-second, and Thirty-third Regiments, the sev- 
eral batteries of Artillery, the several troops of Cavalry, and 
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the several independent companies which comprised the Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Militia, otherwise known as the“ emergency 
men,” who were called into service by the President of the 
United States óf America, officered by United States officers, 
and sworn into the service of the United States for an indefinite 
period, the same as if they had been in the service of the United 
States for a period of 90 days or more; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3220) for the relief of Janie Beasley; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 8221) to construct a public building for a post office 
at the city of Savannah, Ga.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 


EMBARGO ON WHEAT, 


Mr. OWEN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 211), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolwed, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry immedi- 
ately investigate the reasons for the emba: on wheat and why trans- 
Re tion is not available to move the wheat of 

‘exas, Colorado, and other States, and what steps 
tion has taken to obtain ships for the movement of such grain. 
VVV 
and place as it may deem necessary ire, by subpœna, or otherwise, 

CCT papers, and docu 
ments; to employ stenographers at a cost not ex 
page. The chairman of the committee, 
minister oaths to witnesses. Subpenas for 


makes defauit, or who, having appeared, 
tion pertinent to the investigation heretofore authorized, shall be 
* . provided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the 
The expense thereof shall be d from the contingent funds of the 
oi mmitt the chairman 


Senate on vouchers ordered b eco: ee, b; 
thereof and approved by the Committee on Contingent Expenses: 
FREE ZONES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any further morning Dusi- 
ness? ; : a* 
Mr. JONES of Washington. On Saturday last the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] referred to the so-called frec- 
zone bill and its reference to the Committee on Commerce. I 
was absent at that time attending a hearing of the Committee 
on Commerce on that bill. I desire to read from the RECORD 
for just a moment as to what then occurred. After referring to 
different bills which had been referred to different committees, 
as he thought improperly, the Senator from Pennsylvania said: 
Mr. President, without criticizing anyone, but in order te complete 
the statement that I made a moment ago, I e to say—a the 
matter is hardly important enough ps to refer to, but as it is 
before me I want to do so—that gone an important 1 y concerning 
free zones in ports of the United States has been conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives. A - 
hlet which I hold in my hand contains the information on the sub- 
Jeet from the United States Tariff Commission. It is purely a financial 
and fiscal matter, which is 2 2 75 within the jurisdiction of the Wa 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives and of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate; and yet I find Senate bill 2284. intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from W. on [Mr. Jones], to provide 
for the establishment, o on, and maintenance of free zones in ports 
States, and for other purposes, referred, un- 
his request, as it was his bill, to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 
I am not in any wa; ong the entire 
taking his own 11 U n 
if it were not the 


hearings—and hearin, 
Senators own bill it would certainly be high! to have the 
c ide a ig 


ons, conducting 
er ordinary circum- 


Mr. President, this bill was not referred to the Committee on 
Commerce because I introduced it or because it was my bill. It 
has not been my practice to prepare bills, introduce them, and 
have them referred to committees which do not ordinarily have 
jurisdiction over the subject matter simply to get them before 
a committee that I think may give favorable consideration to 
the measure. 

I desire merely to call attention to the history of the bills 
on this subject. I regret that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is not present. I had supposed that he would be here. I desire, 
however, to simply make an explanation about the matter, and 
then whatever action the Senate may desire to take can, of 
course, be taken hereafter. 

The first bill relating to free zones was introduced nearly two 
years ago—March 21, 1918—by the junior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. SHEPPARD]. That bill was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. It remained in the Committee on Commerce during 
the remainder of the Congress, and no question was raised by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania or any other Senator as to the 
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proper reference of that bill or the improper reference of it, if 
they considered it had been improperly referred. 

Then, over a year afterwards, on May 23, 1919, in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, the Senator from Texas reintroduced the bill, 
and it was again referred to the Committee on Commerce. I 
had then become chairman of the committee. I examined the 
bill and found that there were some provisions in it that I 
preferred to have changed, and I prepared a bill covering the 
same matter, taking the bill of the Senator from Texas as the 
basis for it, made the changes that I really thought I should 
prefer, and then introduced the bill. Because similar bills cov- 
ering the same subject matter had twice previously been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and because I really 
thought that the bill related to the commerce of the country, 
especially its foreign commerce and our shipping commerce—it 
seemed to me that there was not any financial question involved 
In it, as it was entirely a proposition looking toward improv- 
ing the facilities for commerce and promoting the interests of 
the commerce—I asked that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and that was done on June 23, 1919. 

Then, at a later date, those who were specially interested in 
the proposition thought that they would like to change the bill 
in some particulars, and they prepared another bill, sent it to 
me to be introduced and referred to the committee, they having 
previously asked that a date be set for hearings upon the bill. 
On October 6 I introduced Senate bill 3170, covering substan- 
tially the same subject matter, and had it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. That is the history of these measures. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania stated that the bill was purely 
a financial or fiscal measure. I think anyone reading the bill 
will see that it is not a financial measure; that it is not really 
a fiscal measure; but that it relates almost solely and exclu- 
sively to the commerce of the country, especially the foreign 
ecommerce, and the methods of carrying it on. The purpose of 
the bill is to facilitate our foreign commerce, to facilitate the 
methods of carrying it on, not in the way of raising duties or 
lowering duties, or anything of that sort, but making the facili- 
ties for carrying on and conducting foreign commerce more 
simple, less expensive, and in that way to promote its develop- 
ment. 

We have no special line of jurisdiction marked out in our 
rules for the various committees of the Senate. In the other 
body of Congress there are limitations in express language 
placed upon the jurisdiction of the different committees. We 
have in the Senate a Finance Committee, but there is not any- 
thing said about what bills shall go to it or anything of the sort. 
Then, we have an Interstate Commerce Committee, and there 
is not anything in the rules as to what bills should go to that 
eommittee; but its name indicates really its jurisdiction as 
covering measures relating to commerce among the States. 
Then, we have a Commerce Committee, but there is no definition 
of the jurisdiction of that committee except as indicated by its 
name. When we consider that we have an Interstate Com- 
merce Committee and have also a Commerce Committee, we 
have a right to assume that the Commerce Committee has juris- 
diction of bills relating to and dealing with foreign commerce 
of the country, and I think it has been the practice to accord 
to that committee jurisdiction of such measures, embracing pro- 
posed legislation relating to shipping, especially to overseas 
shipping, and coastwise shipping, too, for that matter. 

As I have stated, this bill really simplifies the methods of 
carrying on our foreign commerce. It provides simpler and less 
expensive facilities for conducting it, and, it seems to me, comes 
very clearly within the jurisdiction of the Commerce Committee. 

I do not know what particular reasons may be assigned for 
its going to the Finance Committee of the Senate. If it is on 
the ground that it touches the tariff or affects the revenue, then 
the proper course would be to strike the bill from the files of 
the Senate rather than to take it from one committee and refer 
it to another, because under the Constitution all bills affecting 
the revenue must originate in the House of Representatives; 
and if this is a bill affecting the revenue, then not only should 
it be taken away from the Commerce Committee, but it should 
be stricken from the files of the Senate, as being in violation of 
the provision of the Constitution to which I have referred. 

The Chair suggested that he would entertain a motion to 
discharge the Committee on Commerce, and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania then said: 


I would not do that under the circumstances, because it is the 
Senator’s own bill, and he has already commenced hearings. I shall 
be satisfied to call the attention of the Senate to the irregularity of 
— 5 proceeding in the hope that it will not occur too frequently in the 
uture, 

The Committee on Commerce was holding hearings on this 
measure at that time—that was the reason I was not on the 
floor of the Senate—but I wish to say that if this bill does 


not properly belong to the Committee on Commerce that com- 
mittee does not desire to consider it. We have an abundance 
of work to do in connection with measures which are clearly 
within the jurisdiction of the committee; we have an abun- 
dance of work in connection with measures as to which no 
question can be raised concerning our jurisdiction. The bill 
Was not sent to the Committee on Commerce simply for the 
purpose of obtaining jurisdiction of it; it was sent there be- 
cause it was believed that there is where it belongs. I still 
think that that is where it belongs, unless it should be held 
that it is a bill affecting the revenue, and if that contention is 
sound then it should be stricken from the files. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor] said: 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] were in 
the Chamber, I would ask that the Committee on Commerce be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 2284) to provide 
for the . and tenance of free zones in 
ports of en in the United States, and for other purposes, and that 
it be to the Committee on Finance. I do not wish to make 
that request in the absence of the Senator from Washington, 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah thinks that the bill 
does not properly belong to the Committee on Commerce, I am 
perfectly willing that the matter should be submitted to the 
Senate; at any rate, I should like to know the grounds for the 
contention that it does not come within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Commerce. I find from the Journal that appar- 
ently the motion was not in fact entered to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Commerce; but I hope that if there are Senators 
who think that the bill should not be before the Committee 
on Commerce they will not hesitate for a moment about making 
a motion and letting the Senate pass upon the matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it seems to me the Senator 
from Washington takes the sound and correct view of this 
matter. The bill referred to by him is not a revenue-raising 
measure, nor does it affect the tariff at all. If the point raised 
against the bill is based upon that idea, as the Senator from 
Washington has said, then the bill should have originated in 
the House and ought not to be here at all. The Committee on 
Commerce has entertained jurisdiction of it, and it seems to 
mine the jurisdiction of that committee extends to every feature 
of this bill. 

It is not a tariff measure at all. In the hearings before the 
Commerce Committee those in favor of high protection have 
advocated the bill and some who are in favor of a tariff for 
revenue only have advocated the bill; and they all agree that 
it is not a measure affecting the tariff, but is simply a measure 
to promote foreign commerce, which is a subject clearly within 
the jurisdiction of the Commerce Committee. 

As the Senator from Washington has said, that committec 
takes jurisdiction of shipping, both coastwise and foreign; it 
has handled all such legislation, and, in addition to that, what 
is known as the trading-with-the-enemy act, establishing an 
alien enemy property custodian for property of that description, 
was handled entirely by that committee. Every measure affect- 
ing commerce and designed to promote foreign commerce, espe- 
cially overseas commerce, has been handled by that committee. 
I think the bill is clearly within the jurisdiction of the Commerce 
Committee, and that the Finance Committee has really no func- 
tion to perform in reference to it. It is not a tariff measure. 
It is not a revenue measure. It does not possess any of the 
features involved in that, because, as I have said, in the hear- 
ings before us people who are in favor of high protection favored 
this bill; people who are against high protection favored the 
bill; and they all concede that it is not.a question of protection 
or of free trade or anything of that sort that is involved in 
this measure. It is purely a measure intended to promote 
foreign commerce, and that is clearly within the jurisdiction 
of the Commerce Committee. I think the bill ought to stay 
there and the hearings ought to be continued. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on last Friday 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] had some articles 
from the local papers read into the Recorp, and a discussion of 
those articles ensued, consuming quite a little of the time of the 
Senate, which related to the Joint Commission on the Reclassi- 
fication of Salaries of Federal Employees. 

I was not present on Friday when the Senator from Utah 
produced these articles and commented on them, else I think I 
could at that time have made a statement which would have 
satisfied the Senator from Utah, as well as other Senators who 
seem to have been interested in the matter. I believe, however, 
that it is advisable for me to make some statement at this time, 
not in defense of the Joint Commission on the Reclassification of 
Salaries, but that Senators may have some definite information 
and not be directed in channels which are not warranted by the 
situation, 
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The Senator from Utah, in opening his statement, said: 


I now desire to read certain extracts from articles which of late have 
appeared in some of the local newspapers, and particularly to call the 
attention of the members of that commission to them and ask them 
whether or not the articles are inspired. 

I also desire that the Senate shall understand that there is no power 
granted to the joint commission to pursue the policy which these articles 
state is to be pursued under the direction and power of the commission. 

Mr. President, from this statement one would infer that some 
very important course of action had been taken by the commis- 
sion which was in violation of its authority under the law, and 
whereby the commission was deviating from a correct policy. I 
have read these articles with much care since my attention was 
ealled to them, as well as the colloquy which took place after 
they were read. I have endeavored to discover what it was that 
would eall for such a serious inquiry and for information bear- 
ing upon such an important question. 

During the colloquy, particularly in response to a question 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworrs], the impres- 
sion was left that this commission was intending to establish a 
training school. That idea was commented on also by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. [Mr. Norris], and anyone reading the col- 
loquy which took place at that time certainly would gain the 
impression that this Joint Commission on the Reclassification of 
Salaries were intending to establish a training school and to 
pay the professors and teachers out of the money appropriated 
for the work of the commission. 

Mr. President, there is not only no substance to any such 
claim, but, if I am able to read these newspaper articles cor- 
rectly, there is no foundation in the articles themselves for any 
such assumption. The articles themselves do not say that the 
commission is going to establish a school, and, so far as I know, 
these articles convey nothing but a little bit of information which 
is of value, doubtless, to the many thousands of employees of the 
Government in the District of Columbia. If Iam able to read the 
articles aright, there is nothing more stated than that the com- 
mission has appointed an advisory committee, among other ad- 
visory committees, for the purpose of considering various ques- 
tions of employment policy, and that this question of the estab- 
lishment of a training school is merely one subject to be con- 
sidered by the advisory committee. There is no thought in the 
minds of the commission and, I submit, no intimation in these 
articles which would justify any conclusion that the commission 
is going ahead to establish a training school. 

There are various other matters referred to by the Senator 
from Utah which, it seems to me, conyey an impression which 
ought not to prevail here in the Senate about this commission. 
I call attention further to another statement by the Senator 
from Utah. At the end of one of these articles—the one in the 
Post, I believe—is found this statement: 

The national federation is bending 2 effort to make sure that the 
jurisdiction of the commission, at present limited to the District, will be 


extended to cover all employees of the Government throughout the 
country. 


And the Senator from Utah says: 
Where is the authority for such a proposition? 


Well, now, Mr. President, what was the proposition? Noth- 
ing except a statement that the representatives of Federal 
employees were seeking to haye the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission extended to the employees throughout the country, 
whereas at the present time the jurisdiction is confined to the 
employees in the District of Columbia. What is there involv- 
ing the question of authority? The commission has done noth- 
ing about it. Nobody else has done anything about it except 
some outside people who really feel that the work of this com- 
mission should be extended; but the thought that it should be 
extended, when presented to me, was not approved, for the rea- 
son that I wanted and the other members of the commission 
wanted to have the work in the District of Columbia first con- 
cluded, so that the Senate, and the commission as well, and the 
country, should know the value of the work of the commission. 

In other words, we did not want to extend our jurisdiction 
throughout the country, but we were importuned to ask that it 
be done. 

But what has this to do with the question of authority? It is 
a statement of the newspapers as to what somebody else is 
doing; but, somehow or other, it seems that the Senator from 
Utah rather felt that the commission was trying to do some- 
thing in the matter, although there is nothing in the article 
which would warrant such an inference. 

Then, after reading the authority which created the commis- 
sion, the Senator from Utah says: 

Mr. President, we find, if these reports are true, Mr. Luther C, 


Stewnrd—and every Senator knows who he is—directing the licies 
of this commission which was created by Congress; and, not only that, 
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but making arrangements for the 5 8 5 of opening a school to teach 
the employees of the Government how to carry on the work which the 
Government has employed them to do and for which it is paying them. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that that would be considered 
by some people at least as a reflection upon the entire commis- 
Sion, not because the commission is willing at all times to accept 
advice and suggestions from anyone but because it seems to 
leave the inference that some outsider is directing the policy of 
the commission; and, by the way, there is no such inference in 
these newspaper articles. The only statement that is made in 
these newspaper articles in regard to Mr. Steward is that he, 
aş one of the representatives of the Federal employees in the 
District of Columbia, has been appointed a member of an ad- 
visory committee of nine, and the Senator says, “ We all know 
who Mr. Steward is.” I suppose we do, and I for one want to 
say here that I do not know of anybody in the District of 
Columbia who is more familiar with the conditions of the em- 
ployees in this District, who has studied the question of wages 
and conditions of employment more than Mr. Steward; and if 
we were to close our ears to his suggestions we would not be 
performing our duty. As I view it, it is the duty of this commis- 
sion to get information and to get assistance from whatever 
source it can; and I submit that we are not only justified in 
calling on Mr. Steward for whatever assistance he may render, 
but we would be derelict in our duty if we did not do it. 

The Senator from Utah also refers to the appropriations 
which haye been made for this commission. He says we first 
got $25,000; that then we came asking for $125,000 more; and 
finally another $65,000 was granted. Mr. President, the situa- 
tion is simply this: When the commission was created $25,000 
was appropriated. But the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee themselves said they knew after the commission was 
formed that that would not be enough; that it was only for the 
purpose of getting something started; and that they expected 
the commission to come to Congress for an additional appro- 
priation. That the commission did. Some of the members of 
the commission thought they ought to have $125,000, and the 
committee finally recommended an appropriation not of $65,000 
additional but $50,000 additional, making a total appropriation 
of $75,000. 

The reason why there was this difference of opinion among 
the members of the commission as to the amount that would be 
required is very easily understood. Under the joint resolution 
nobody expected that the entire work of the commission would 
be done for that amount of money, and so provision was made 
in the resolution for requiring the heads of the departments to 
detail to the work of the commission such employees as the 
commission might request. So it was simply a question of how 
many people we should take out of the departments and use in 
this work or how many should be employed from the outside. 
So far as the Goyernment is concerned, it makes no material 
difference, because the Government pays the salaries of these 
people anyhow. 

I for one rather felt that we ought to go outside the Federal 
employees and get more help than we did. We have secured 
very valuable people who have been making a study of this 
identical proposition. I want to state to the Senate now that 
this work of reclassification is a business in itself; it is a pro- 
fession in itself, and there are experts who have been devoting 
years of their lives to this particular work. We have em- 
ployed some of those to assist us, and we have gathered in ad- 
ditional help from the employees of the various departments. So 
it makes no material difference whether we have the work done 
by some one already in the Government service or employ some 
one from the outside. The work means so much labor, and it 
must be paid for by the Government, whether it is done by those 
in the present employ of the Government or whether they are 
newly employed from the outside. 

But, in all seriousness, Mr. President, in regard to the in- 
nuendo which is carried in the Senator’s remarks that the com- 
mission is seeking from time to time to augment the work which 
it has been delegated to carry on, I wish to say that there never 
has been a commission, I believe, which has exerted itself more 
earnestly in the attempt to carry out the program as outlined 
in the joint resolution creating it than this commission. The 
commission was created by a joint resolution of Congress, ap- 
proved March 1, 1919. On the 3d of March the commission 
organized, and it has been at work ever since. By the terms 
of the joint resolution its report is to be forthcoming by the 
20th of January next. The commission is working to that end,. 
and unless some unforeseen obstacle should arise, I have not any 
present doubt but that the commission will be able to complete 
its labors by that time, and within the appropriation which has 
been made. 
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Reference has been made, Mr. President, to certain- members 


of the commission. If I mistake not, on a previous occasion 


the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] took occasion to refer to 
the fact that this commission was created for the purpose of 


providing for some “lame ducks” of the House; that is to say, | to 


Members of the last Congress who were not reelected to the 
present Congress. As to the commission seeking to, continue 
its labors, and positions upon the commission being sought, for 
the entire commission I want to disclaim any such purpose or 
intent. I want to say also that not a member of the commis- 
sion, either from the House or from the Senate, had anything 
to do with the joint resolution which created the commission, 
or has anything to do with seeking a position upon the commis- 
sion. As I understand, in the original joint resolution provi- 
sion was made that the entire membership of the commission 
should be appointed from those who should be Members of the 
present Congress. When it came over to the Senate, as I un- 
derstand it, the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] pro- 
posed to amend the joint resolution in the committee, and it 
was amended, so that Members of the last Congress might be- 
come members of the commission. The three members of the 
commission.on the part of the House were named from those 
who are not Members of the present Congress, and it was pro- 
vided that their salaries should be the same as if they were 
Members of Congress, I want to congratulate the Senator 
from Washington for his foresight in suggesting that amend- 
ment, From actual experience I am convinced that it is one 
of the best features of the joint resolution. 

The work of this commission requires daily and constant 
attention on the part of its members, and the three members 
appointed by the Speaker of the House—Mr. Keating, Mr. Ham- 
Un, and Mr. Cooper—have devoted practically all their time to 
the work of the commission since it was organized. I do not 
usually throw bouquets at anyone, but I want to say that those 
three men have given as intelligent, as faithful, and as efficient 
service to the work of the commission as any three men whom 
you.can imagine. I do not know of any three men who. could 
have been selected wha would have performed this service any 
better than they have done, and I think it was an extremely 
wise provision that at least three members of the commission 
should not be called to the work of the present Congress. 

The three Senators on the commission are Members of the 
present Congress, and they devote such time as they can to the 
work; and a good deal of time is being devoted by the Senate 

Members to the work; but necessarily the detailed supervision 
must be put upon somebody who can be in constant attendance. 

A statement was also made during the discussion to the effect 


that Mr. Keating had been engaged to superintend the lobbying. 


in regard to the Plumb bill, and reference was made to his 
. salary as superintendent or manager of that enterprise. Mr. 
Keating has not received a dollar of compensation for any work 
of that sort, it has not interfered with his work on this com- 
mission in the slightest, and whatever attention he may give to 
that matter is given out of office hours or in the evenings. I 
want! to say also that the evenings are not given to it. Mr. 
Keating, Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Cooper, and other members of the 
commission meet at night and go over this work, as do many of 
the various employees. 

The commission has brought to its assistance men throughout 
the country of recognized ability in this direction. Richard H. 
Dana, president of the National Civil Service Reform League; 
Dr. Beard, of the board of research of New York; and others 
whom I might name have been called upon. Wherever we have 
taken up any subject it has been done with the idea in mind that 
when anything is finally agreed upon there will have to be a 
reason given for it. 

I want to say further that the work of the commission is 
not behind closed doors. There is nobody imposing any ideas 
upon the commission, but the commission is seeking to gather 
im the ideas from all sources, and wherever any important 
factor is involved we have sought to enlist the services of rep- 
resentatives of the employees, representatives of the adminis- 
tration; and representatives of the citizens of the country at 
large; and whatever is done will be done with information from 
these various sources at hand. 

I know, Mr. President, that some criticism has been made 
that we have been calling upon the employees to give their 
version of the situation. We have not only gotten their versions, 
their statements of fact, but we have statements of fact from 
the various heads of the departments and the various chiefs 
of bureaus. We have gotten information from all those sources, 
and I wil] state the reason for it. You have here in the District 
of Columbia, coming under the jurisdiction of this commission, 
practically 108,000 employees, who will be affected by the work 

,of the commission. 


Do you want to close the door to the information which 
they can give? When you begin to cast aspersions upon the 
work of Mr. Steward, who is one of the representatives of the 
employees, I want to ask yow if you want to close your doors 
from that source? Do you not want to get the 
point of view of the men andi women who do the work for the 
Government here in the city of Washington? Do you not want 
to hear from them? It is their lives that are vitally concerned 
in this work. 

But it is also the duty of the Government and of this 
commission. to take into consideration the situation outside 
of the service, to try to find out how the pay for service there 
compares with the pay here. This commission, if I may say it, 
has tried to bring to its assistance all these various elements, 
and I want to compliment and to thank the employees of Wash- 
ington, the supervising officials, the heads of departments, and 
the various outside citizens who have lent their aid, for the 
very efficient work which they have been performing. We 
expect to bring in a report, Whether a training school shall 
be established or not, it is not for the commission to decide; 
but we want to present all these questions to Congress so that 
Congress may do the right thing both for the employees and for 
the country at large. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if it had not been for one or 
two statements made by the Senator from New Mexico, I 
would not ask a moment’s time of the Senate. In the first 
place, I am very glad to learn that the commission over which 
the Senator has the honor of presiding, the Reclassification Com- 
mission, has not authorized the statements that were published 
in the papers and read by me last Friday, and has no thought 
of carrying them out. 

T want the Senator from New Mexico to know that at no 
time have I ever said that the commission did intend to. curry 
out 585 program as contained in those newspaper articles. I did 
say this: 
uh I now 1 to * 3 from ae which bof late hane 

ppeared in some o newspa parti 
the attention of the — of that 3 5 ask 
them. whether or not the articles are inspired. 

Nowhere in my statement did I say anything otherwise, but 
I based all that I said upon the proposition “if the newspaper 
articles were true,“ and the Senator knows it if he has read 
my remarks. s 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Senator to point out 
any statement in the articles themselves which justify the 
thought that the commission, at the expense of the funds pro- 
vided or otherwise, intended to establish a training school. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from New Mexico knows 
us well as other Senators know that these newspaper articles 
were prepared for the papers. The last paragraph in the 
article in the Star reads as follows: 

The National Federation is bending every effort to make sure that, 
the jurisdiction of the commission, at present limited to the District, ; 
will be extended to cover all employees of the Government througbou 
the country. 

The joint resolution gave the commission no authority for 
that. I want to say further, Mr, President, that in this article 
it states that— 

@ 
TTC 
mission for their consideration. It j 
tbat all the final policies of the Nec eyr er niy as they will be 
placed before Congress, will grow. 

I do not believe the commission ever duthorized any subcom- 
mittee of the commission to go into any question that is not 
authorized by the joint resolution creating the commission. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to ask the Senator 
what there is in that last paragraph of the newspaper article 
which seems to indicate that the commission attempted to do 
anything of the kind? 

Mr. SMOOT. Whoever wrote this article, and I think it was | 
inspired and perhaps written by Mr. Steward, knew enougit | 
about it to know that— 


Three resentatives of the organized Government employees havo | 
been ap 5 by the Joint Congressional Commission on Classification 
of the Civil ce to serve op an advisory committee on wages. Fons | 
are Luther C. Steward, ident of the National Federation of Fed 
N — ir., secutive; of —.— pan * Union | 


local and national 
The chairman of the emery commi 
the Reclassification Commission, and: rot toa 
of two groups, as follows: 
Then it goes on and names them all. I have not any doubt 
that that information came from the commission. It could not 
have come from any other source. Their appointment was for a | 
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spécifie purpose, and a reading of 
have stated. $ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The article states that the Na- 
tional Federation is bending every effort to make sure that the 
jurisdiction of the commission will be extended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and connected with the appointment of 
these three people by the commission for the purpose of con- 
sidering the question as to what to recommend to the commis- 
sion. That is what the article says. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the newspaper article does 
not suy that the commission or anybody on its behalf is seeking 
to have its jurisdiction extended. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and in my opening statement here I 
simply said that I called the attention of the commission to the 
article, and I ought to have done so, and any other Senator 
who was interested in the question ought to have done it, 
because I say to the Senator now that if the program is car- 
ried out as stated in the newspaper articles and Congress 
ı appropriates money that will be demanded we will have no 
end to the life of the commission. 

I have not a word of complaint about the Senator, nor have 
I a word of complaint as to the labors the commission have 
performed under the authority granted it. That is not what I 
am complaining of: I wanted to know whether the newspaper 
report was true and whether the commission had entered into 
any arrangement that a school should be established in the 
different departments here in order to educate the employees 
of the Government to do their work. I say that no Senator 
can read the article in the Star without drawing the conclu- 
sion that that is what is going to happen if Mr. Luther C. 
Steward can accomplish it. 

Not only that, but I say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that I heard of this very program before it appeared in the 
paper, but I did not believe that it would be made public so 
quickly—at least, before the commission acted upon it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like again to ask the 
Senator to read anything in either one of those newspaper 
articles which intimates that the commission intends to estab- 
lish a training school. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had better read the article and then let the 
Senator himself judge whether it does or not. I do not want 
him to take my word for it. This is what appeared in the 
newspaper : 

A of new Government employees for the work they have 
to do for Uncle Sam will be one of the big matters to be passed upon 
75 the advisory committee on employment policies which is in process 
of selection to-day by the Joint Congressional Commission on Re- 
classification of Salaries in the District. 

“Training of new Government employees for the work!” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCormick in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah how long his discussion of this matter will 
last? 

Mr. SMOOT. If I am not interrupted, I shall conclude in a 
yery few moments. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am very anxious to proceed to 
the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. So am I, I will say to the Senator, and there- 
fore I am not going to take the time I should like to occupy. 

In my remarks in the Senate last Friday I made this state- 
ment: 

Mr. President, we find, if these reports are true, Mr. Luther C. 
Steward—and every Senator knows who he is—directing the pos 
of this commission which was created by Congress; and, not only that, 
but making arrangements for the porpora of opening a school to teach 
the employees of the Government how to carry on the work which the 
Government has employed them to do and for which it is paying them. 

That is the statement I made, and that is the conclusion that 
I or anyone else reading the article would reach. 

I simply want to say to the Senator from New Mexico that 
he is mistaken when he says that the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jonrs] offered the amendment changing the appointment 
so as to include the three ex-Members of Congress. I remember 
very well when the Senator from Washington offered an amend- 
ment to the bill that was introduced by former Senator Weeks 
creating a commission; but the Senator from New Mexico is 
mistaken in that respect, and I want to tell him another thing 
about which he is mistaken. 

I was a member of the subcommittee which recommended the 
first appropriation of $25,000. I will tell the Senator now that I 
knew every Member who was appointed from the House, and 


the article shows what I 


that was even before the appropriation was made. The Sen- 
ator is mistaken when he says that nobody knew who was going 
to be appointed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not make that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will let the Senator repeat the statement then 
that he did make. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I simply said that the members 
of the commission, I am authoritatively advised, had no part in 
the passage of the joint resolution creating the commission and 
never sought the positions which were finally given them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that the Senator is mistaken, and I say 
it because I know it. The Senator says Mr. Keating is giving 
all his time to the commission. If that is the case, why is he 
employed as an attorney to do outside work? No contradiction 
has ever been made of the statement that I put in the Recorp 
when it was first announced that he was employed as an attorney 
for certain work by labor organizations. I objected at the 
time, not that he was employed as an attorney, but because of 
the fact that the commission created by Congress appointed 
Mr. Keating as a member of the commission, paid him a salary 
of $7,500 a year, and it was his duty, as I thought, to give his 
time to the business for which the Government of the United 
States paid him and for which he was appointed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it will not take too much time, I will yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator give us any 
information that he may have regarding those alleged activi- 
ties of Mr. Keating? Does the Senator believe Mr. Keating is 
neglecting his duties on the commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not in a position to state 
that he has neglected his duties as a member of the commis- 
sion, but I do say that a man appointed to such a position, 
with the Government paying him the-same salary that a man 
receives who is serving as a Senator or Representative, can 
not accept a position outside, such as he did accept, and give 
his time and his service to the persons who have employed 
him if he gives the time he ought to give as a member of the 
commission to which he was appointed. I do know that, Mr. 
President. 

Close the doors to the employees of the Government? Why, 
no. No one ever suggested such a thing, and the Senator 
knows that there is not a Government employee in the District 
who has not had a chance to tell the commission just what 
work he was doing and just what he was employed to do and to 
give all the information that the questionnaire which was sent 
to every employee in the District asked for. 

I was delighted when I heard that every employee of the de- 
partments in the District would have an opportunity to say 
just what he or she was called upon to do. I should like to see 
every one of those answers; I want them classified; and I 
then desire that there shall be a thorough examination of them, . 
in order to ascertain if they correspond with what the heads of 
the departments of our Government say those employees are 
doing. 

Let me tell the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] that 
when that time comes a great deal of the duplication work 
that is going on in the departments will cease, for there will not 
be in the future appropriations made for such work. The 
Senator knows that there is duplication of work in the depart- 
ments; any Senator who has given any time to the study of the 
question knows it; and the quicker it is rooted out the better 
it will be for the Treasury of the United States. I know that 
the people of the United States, burdened as they are and will 
be for the next generation with heavy taxation, will call upon 
us to see that unnecessary salaries are not paid, even though 
they are proposed to be paid, to employees in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. President, I know that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa] wants the floor, and I am not going to take any more 
time upon this question; but I desire to say that every word I 
uttered on last Friday in reference to this matter was for the 
best interest of our Government. I called attention to the 
article, and no honest man can read it but will know that it 
was inspired by some one close to the commission. I believe, 
Mr. President, that this publicity will have the effect of check- 
ing much of the work that was under way in order that this 
plan mapped out in the article should be carried to a successful 
conclusion. 

REFERENCE OF “ FREE-ZONE” BILL. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] is now here, and I desire to direct 
his attention to the fact that I called the attention of the 
Senate a few moments ago to what occurred on Saturday in 
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reference to the free-zone or free-port bill. Without going 
over what I have previously stated, I merely wish to say that 
I gave the history of the bill and showed that in the last Con- 
gress the Senator from Texas [Mr. Surprarp] introduced a 
free-port bill, so called, and it was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce; that no question was raised with reference to 
the jurisdiction of the committee over that bill; that again— 
in May, I think it was, of this year—he reintroduced the bill 
and had it referred to the Committee on Commerce; that when 
J examined the measure I thought that there should be some 
changes in it, and I prepared a bill covering those changes, 
and that as the original bill had been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and as I believed from the terms of the 


hil) it should go to that committee, I had the bill introduced by; 


me so referred. s 

I wish to say to the Senator from Pennsylvania that I do not 
want any Senator to hesitate about questioning the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Commerce with reference to the free-zone 
hill if he does not think it belongs there. That committee has 
all it can do with measures that are clearly within its juris- 
‘diction. I believed when I introduced this bill and had it 
referred to that committee that it was within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Commerce; I still think so. As I stated 
awhile ago, it has not been my practice to prepare bills and in- 
troduce them and have them referred to committees which 
would have jurisdiction over them in order to get them con- 
sidered. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The ‘PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator from Washington 
which Senate bill his committee has under consideration? I 
‘notice that on June 27 the Senator from Washington introduced 
Senate bill 2288. That was the bill to which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania referred last Saturday. I understand that there 
is also Senate bill 8170, which was introduced by the Senator 


upon the same subject. Which bill has the Senator’s committee 


under consideration? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The committee has under con- 
sideration all of the bills covering the subject matter, but is 
having the hearings especially on Senate bill 3170, because 
that is the bill the friends of the proposition finally prepared. 
That bill, as the Senator will notice, is the bill whieh was in- 
troduced by me by request a few days ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will procure a copy of Senate bill 3170, as 
I have not one, though I have a copy of Senate bill 2288. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Well, the-bills are substantially 
the same, except that Senate bill 3170 has a provision in it that 
those who are interested in it do not really desire to have 
retained in the bill; but they did not indicate that to me when 
they sent the bill to me to be introduced. I introduced it for 
them. The next day they came up and said they wanted a 
great part of section 3 stricken out, but I did not care to re- 
introduce the bill in order to make that change. The bill,, 
however, was reintroduced in the other House in amended form, 
The committee is considering the proposition of free zones, and 
has before it not only Senate bill 3170 but also Senate bill 556, 
which was introduced by the Senator from Texas, and Senate 
hill 2288, to which the Senator from Utah has referred. 

If the Senator from Pennsylvania thinks that the bills should 
not be considered by the Committee on Commerce or that com- 
mittee has not jurisdiction of them, I hope the Senate will be. 
called upon to pass on the question. As I suggested when the 
Senator was not here, if this bill affects the revenue, and that 
fs the reason the Senator thinks it ought to go to ithe Finance. 
Committee, then the bill should be stricken from the files of, 
the Senate entirely, because the Constitution provides that bills 
affecting the revenue must originate in the House. I do not 
know, however, the particular grounds the Senator had in mind 
when he raised the objection. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I rose on Saturday merely to 
call the attention of the Presiding Officer and of the Senate 
to n careless practice which has grown up.of referring bills un- 
doubtedly belonging ‘to one of the leading committees to some 
other committee. The practice arises in two ways: A Senator 
has a bill which he wishes, very naturally, to keep under his: 
personal 
mittee of which he is a member, notwithstanding the fact that 
it very evidently belongs to some other committee. I have 
known bills that beyond any question belonged to the Committee 
on Commerce being referred to some committee such as the 
Gommittee on the Five -Civilized Tribes of Indians, because 
the Senator introducing the bill happened to be a member of 
that important committee. While that comparison may seem 
ridicglous, it is a fact that bills are often referred without any 


on, and he has the bill referred to some com- 


propriety or reason, simply at the whim of the Senators who 
happen to introduce them; or it occasionally happens that 
the lobby or those back of a bill like the personnel of one com- 
mittee rather than another and urge the reference of the meas- 
ure in which they are interested to the committee of their fancy. 

While I have the highest respect for the personne! of the 
Committee on Commerce and know it is constituted of very 
able Senators both on the majority and the minority side, most 
of whom are sound in their economic views, so far as the ma- 
jority are concerned, I know that a great many exporters 
wanted this legislation referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
But be that as it may, I am not disposed to get into a controversy 
over it. I only wanted to call attention to the abuse, 

My attention was directed to it by the reference of the reci- 
procity repeal bill to the Committee on Foreign ‘Relations—a 
most gross violation of parliamentary -propriety and procedure, 
-Measures affecting that question have always gone to the 
Finance Committee. When the original reciprocity bill was in- 
troduced, during the second half of the Taft administration, it 
was referred to that committee, and the committee held hear- 
ings, extending over a period of months, participated in by 
representatives of the State granges from all over the United 
States, and yet, through the gross carelessness of some one 
at the desk, the reciprocity repeal bill was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. As my attention happened 
to have been called to similar omissions and miscarriages of 
reference, I thought it my duty to call the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and of the Chair. 

There are other important instances where not only the 
Finance Committee but other committees have been ignored to 
the serious detriment of the public serviee, because, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when a committee has spent 10 or perhaps 20 years in eon- 
sidering all the issues and ramifications of a certain character 
of legislation it Is certainly not in the interest of efficiency and 
effective legislation to refer some bill embodying similar prin- 
ciples to a committee that has never given any consideration 
whatever to the subject. I have two or three quite important 
bills in my mind to which I intend to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate later which have been improperly referred; but before doing 
so I wish to proceed in an amicable and just way and to consult 
ithe Senators who introduced the measures.and the ‘chairmen of 
the committees to which ‘they were ‘referred. 

So far as the bill referrred to by the Senator from Washington 
is concerned, measures affecting the question of free ports have 
from time immemorial been referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance of ‘the Senate and to the Committee on Ways and ‘Means 
of the House, If in the last Congress, which was under the 
control of the now minority party, bills of that character were 
irregularly referred and if the example was followed in this 
Congress, that does not excuse or condone what was clearly either 
a mistake or an irregularity. 

This is not a new question before the American Congress; it 
has been before us every year or so during the 24 years I have 
been a Member of the body. The Senate has 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kiyo in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to say to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that some 20 or 25 minutes ago, when the Senator 
was not in the Chamber, I felt constrained to rise and suggest 
‘that this is Calendar Monday and quite a number of us are in- 
terested in measures upon the calendar. I do not like to insist 
upon the regular order this morning, but I hope the Senator will 
recognize that he is speaking by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PENROSE. Iam pretty nearly through; I am rising toa 
question of privilege; I do not detain the Senate very often with 
any remarks of mine, and so I think I will proceed until I am 
through. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator, of course, is at liberty 
to do 80 a 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If he is speaking to a question of 
personal privilege. I did not understand that he rose to speak 
to such a question. 

Mr. PENROSE. It isa question of privilege under the rules. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, if the Senator does not 
take the suggestion in the kindly spirit I made it, I will rely 
upon my right to call for the regular order. 

Mr. PENROSE. I shall be through in a minute, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well; I shall be glad to in- 
dulge the Senator for a few minutes, if he cares to go on. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, as I was saying, this is not 
a new question. It has been before the Congress for a genera- 
tion. Legislation of the character proposed has generally been 
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supported by the importers, and opposed by manufacturers and 
those believing in the policy of protection. The question is an 
ancient one, and I do not know that the Committee on Com- 
merce has ever, until within the last few months, devoted any 
consideration to it or to the principle involved, or that it knows 
anything about it. I was on the Committee on Commerce for 
some 10 years and I neyer heard of any such question discussed 
before that committee. 

As the chairman of the committee has said, they have all 
they can attend to without hunting trouble. So has the Finance 
Committee, and I do not intend at this time, nor at any other 
time, to ask to have the reference of this bill changed. The 
Commerce Committee can go on, so far as I am concerned, with 
all the hearings they want on this measure, and doubtless. the 
more hearings they have, the more they will know, which is 
desirable. As a matter of fact—and I want to call the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to this for his informa- 
tion—I have grave doubts as to whether the bill is constitu- 
tional. I want to call his attention to, and have him consider 
when he proceeds with this entertaining occupation of consider- 
ing free ports, paragraph 6 of section 95 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, if his attention has not already 
been called to it, which reads as follows: 

No preference shall be givem by any regulation of commerce or revenue 


to the rts of one State over those of another: nor shall vessels bound 
0 rom, one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in an- 
0 Pid 


I am not going to discuss the constitutional point involved in 
this paragraph, but it looks to me as though it was of sufficient 
force to render the whole bill impossible and unconstitutional ; 
and from the information I have received lately, the bill is not 
likely to get very far in the House of Representatives or in the 
Ways and Means Committee. So I am not going to say any- 
thing further than to record my dissent, and express the hope 
that there will be greater logic and regularity followed in the 
future in the reference of bills in this body. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I agree with what 
the Senator has said with regard to the reference of bills, al- 
though I do not believe that anyone at the desk is responsible 
for these references. My observation has been that Senators 
usually designate where they want bills to go, and the clerks at 
the desk either follow that suggestion or else the 
Officer announces the committee to which the bill should be re- 
ferred. As I said, however, this bill was not referred in order 
to give the committee jurisdiction ; and I should like myself, if 
the Senator thinks it is an irregularity, to have it go there, or 
anything of that sort, to have him ask that it be referred to 
some other committee. It would not offend me in the least. 

Mr. PENROSE. I appreciate the Senator’s courtesy, Mr. 
President, but I have already stated that I do not intend to ask 
that, and am entirely satisfied to have the Committee on Com- 
merce proceed with the hearings on the bill, particularly as I 
think the bill has little or no show of passage. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to assure 
the Senator that every feature of the bill will have considera- 
tion if it is left to the Commerce Committee, if the Senate 
thinks that is the proper place for it. The constitutional pro- 
visions will be considered, I think, probably as fully there as 
they would be in the Finance Committee. The clause of the 
Constitution to which the Senator refers I have read several 
times and am familiar with it, and it will be taken into con- 
sideration in the consideration of this measure. But if the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, or any member of his committee 
or any Member of the Senate, thinks that this bill is improp- 
erly before the Commerce Committee, I should be glad if they 
would make the motion and ask that it be referred to the com- 
mittee which they think should properly have jurisdiction of it. 


AIR SERVICE. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, by direction of the Com- 
mitice on Military Affairs, I offer an amendment to House bill 
9205, the first deficiency appropriation bill, and I shall follow 
the reading of the amendment with a somewhat unusual re- 


quest. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The omeodmant will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


On 11, after line 23, — the following : 
For the activition 0120 ak the sum af $15.6 Gained 5 
June 0 y 
Arabhabl unexpended. balance o (oo for the 


available from 121 2 
fiseal year 1918 by the act 2 July 24, entitled ‘An act 
to anthorize the dent to se ox BR the Signal Corps of 
the ad ig and to purchase, manufacture, repair, and operate 

aieahioe and to make appropriations, therefor, and for other 
and of the funds appropria for the Air Service for Pao 
2919, the act approved hee 25 1918, ng An 
proprias 818155 for, the support of the Army f thet 

nue 30, 


during 
is hereby made 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am not entirely cer- 
tain as to the parliamentary procedure which would be proper 
in this case. Suffice it to say, in explanation—it will take me 
but a sentence or two—that the War Department sent a request 
to the Committee on Appropriations, which now has under con- 
sideration a deficiency bill, to include in that bill an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of airplanes. Such an estimate was not 
a deficiency estimate, and the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations very properly, I believe; insisted that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs should take some jurisdiction over 
that request. The Committee on Military Affairs, therefore, 
requested the Secretary of War and the appropriate officers of 
the Aviation Department of the Army to come before the com- 
mitee and explain to them how it was that $15,000,000. was 
requested for the purchase or the building of airplanes, which 
in no sense constituted a deficiency item. There is no bilb 
before the Committee on Military Affairs to-day for this pur- 
pose; but the committee, after listening to the arguments in 
favor of the request made originally to the Appropriations - 
Committee, instructed me, as its chairman, te present this 
amendment to the Senate, the amendment being applicable to 
the deficiency bill now resting in the Appropriations Committee. 

I therefore, by the direction of the Military Affairs Com- 
mitee, offer this amendment, and I am instructed by them to 
state that it constitutes a report from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs upon this question, and then to request that the 
amendment be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

In other words, Mr. President, I report this amendment from 
the Committee on Military Affairs. That would place it upon 
the calendar; and I then ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
requests that the amendment just reported by the Committee on 
ne Affairs be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 

ns. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not want it tọ go 
calendar? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just to go to the committee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has to go on the calendar momen- 
tarily, as a report, but I ask that it be immediately referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SMOOT, The proper way is just to report it, and ask 
that it go to the Appropriations. Committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I merely want it noted in the Rxecorp 
that it is the equivalent of a committee report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


ISSUANCE OF SECURITIES. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, Senate joint resolution 88, 
being a joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide further for the national security and defense, and, for 
the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to super- 
vise the issuance of securities, and for other purposes,” was 
reported from the Committee on Banking and Currency and 
undertakes to amend the bill which was enacted in the last 
Congress, having been reported from the Finance Committee, 
providing for a corporation having a capital of $1,000,000,000 
for certain purposes. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor] 
will remember it very well. 

Mr. President, this is an amendment to a bill which was 
acted on by the Finance Committee im the last Congress, and: 
also by the Ways and Means Committee. Many hearings were 
held by the Ways and Means Committee and by the Finance 
Committee. The Secretary of the Treasury and one if his 
assistants, Mr. Leffingwell, eame: before both committees and 
had prolonged consultations with them. Yet, notwithstanding 
that extraordinary familiarity and experience which the 
Finance Committee has with this extraordinarily important 
piece of legislation, it goes to the Committee om Banking and 
Currency, which never heard of the measure and does not know 
anything about it, and then is reported out to the Senate with- 
out, E believe, a quorum present. I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. I admit that I was not 
there. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] is a 
member of that committee, and E do not recall whether he was 
there or not; but I feel very safe in asserting that no quorum 
was present when this joint resolution, involving a billion - 
dollars, was reported out of the committee. 

I therefore move that the joint resolution be taken from the 
calendar and referred to the Committee on Finance for further 
examination and investigation. 

Mr: SMOOT. Mr. President, just one word before that is 
done. I want to call the Senator's attention to the fact that the 


on the 


5) 
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title of the joint resolution is wrong. 
resolution is: 

Joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense, and, for the pusposs. of ee ] 
in the prosecution of the war, to supervise issuance of securities, an 
for other purposes.“ 

That is not the name of the act at all. The act is the one 
to which the Senator has just referred, and was considered by 
the Finance Committee; and not only was Mr. Leffingwell there, 
but the Secretary of the Treasury himself appeared there. 

Mr. PENROSE. For several days the committee met to 
study this very important question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I remember attending a 
session of the Committee on Banking and Currency when this 
matter was considered there. I never understood that it was 
a matter which the Finance Committee at any time had had 
before it. In the absence of the chairman of that committee, I 
should dislike to see this action taken. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not think there will be any trouble with 
the chairman of the committee. I know the chairman so well 
that, while I believe he is out of town, I will answer for him. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not see what is to be gained by that, 
unless the Senator from Pennsylvania is opposed to the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to say that, although I 
am a member of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and I may say that I have given this joint resolution some con- 
sideration, I have always believed that it was a matter which 
should go to the Committee on Finance. I am sure the matter 
was considered by that committee when it was first enacted 
into law. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yor several days. ) 

Mr. GRONNA. I was the one, I think, who opposed the 
passage of this joint resolution under a unanimous-consent 
request; and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssroor], I know, has 
refused to let the joint resolution go through. It is a matter of 
tremendous importance, and it should not be passed until it has 
had further consideration. I am very giad to have it referred 
to the Committee on Finance, although I am a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is the number of the joint resolution 
on the calendar? 

Mr. PENROSE. One hundred and eighty-seven. Certainly 
no Member of the Senate can object to having a committee ad- 
mitted to be expert on this question reexamine the bill. I do 
not see how anyone can object to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania moves that Senate joint resolution Ss be taken from the 
ealendar and referred to the Committee on Finance. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is closed, 
and the calendar, under Rule VIII, is in order. 

The first business on the calendar was the resolution (S. Res. 
76) defining a peace treaty which shall assure to the people 
of the United States the attainment of the ends for which they 
entered the war, and declaring the policy of our Government 
to meet fully obligations to ourselves and to the world. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over, 

The bill (S. 529) for the relief of the heirs of Adam and 
Noah Brown was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 600) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs, Susan A. 
Nicholas was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1223) for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
Mayflower and for the relief of passengers on board said 
steamer was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


EMMA II. RIDLEY. 


The bill (S. 174) for the relief of Emma H. Ridley was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

Mr. CALDER. I hope there will be no objection to this bill. 
It is exactly the same as one passed by the Senate at the 
last session of Congress. The bill proposes to appropriate one 
year’s salary for the widow of a doctor who died under extraor- 
dinary circumstances while attending the sick at the hospital 
on the Isthmus of Panama during an epidemic of typhoid fever. 


The title of the joint | He really gave up his life for his country. By an act which 


I have in my hand, approved June 22, 1914, of almost the same 
character, we gave the family of another doctor two years’ pay. 
This is a very meritorious measure and ought to pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 1722) for the relief of Watson B. Dickerman, 
administrator of the estate of Charles Backman, deceased, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1369) to regulate the height, area, and use of 
buildings in the District of Columbia and to create a zoning 
eo and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 168) to create a commission to investigate and 
report to Congress a plan on the questions involved in the 
financing of house construction and home owners and Federal 
aid therefor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2224) to incorporate the Recreation Association 
of America was announced as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1660) to provide a division of tuberculosis in, and 
an advisory council for, the United States Public Health Service, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
The bill (S. 1273) to prohibit intoxicating liquors and prosti- 
tution within the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, was an- 

nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] is 
not present, but on two or three occasions when this bill has been 
reached on the calendar he has asked that it go over. He did 
not want to have it stricken from the calendar. He stated that 
the same provision is already in a bill that has passed the Sen- 
ate, and if it passes the House it will then be in force, and there 
will be no necessity for action upon this bill. I therefore ask 
that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41), proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 2457) to provide for a library information service 
in the Bureau of Education was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 131) to provide that petty officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and enlisted men of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps on the retired list who had creditable Civil War 
service shall receive the rank or rating and the pay of the next 
higher enlisted grade was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

DISTRICT RENT COMMISSION. 


The bill (S. 2992) to create a rent commission of the District 
of Columbia was announced as next in order. 
Mr. GORE. Let that go over. 
Mr. SMOOT, I move that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 
The motion was agreed to. 
WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power commission 
and to define its powers and duties, to provide for the improve- 
ment of navigation, for the development of water power, for 
the use of lands of the United States in relation thereto, to re- 
peal section 18 of “An act making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved August 8. 
1917, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

JACOB NICE. 

The bill (S. 1448) for the relief of Jacob Nice was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 


1919. 
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OFFICERS AND MEN OF COAST GUARD. 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 102) to equalize the pay and 
allowances of commissioned officers, warrant officers, and en- 
listed men of the Coast Guard with those of the Navy was 
announced as next in order. 
Mr. HENDERSON. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 
JOHN T. EATON. 
The bill (S. 209) for the relief of John T. Eaton was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
Mr. GRONNA. I do not understand that there is any objec- 
tion to this bill. 
The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
Was read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John T. Eaton, of Helena, 
Mont., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $560, in compliance with the findings of the Court of yas 
Senate Document No. 220 of the first session of the Sixty-third 
gress. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


Con- 


MARY C. MAYEBS. 


The bill (S. 642) for the relief of Mary C. Mayers was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas 8 L. Mayers, — an American citizen, residing at 
Yokohama, apan, died on 1899, as the result of oe re- 
ceived on May 6, 1899, er ties Tell of the Mite whalenoat be longing to 
the U. S. S. Charleston, then 1 ying in Victoria Harbor, Hongkong, 
China, and which whaleboat was 1. detached from the davits 
of said ship by some of the ship's crew, said Mayers having gone to 
said ship on official business; and 

Whereas the said Mayers left surviving him a widow, Mary C. 
who was wholly dependent on ber husband for support, ae mid 
widow is now without means: Therefore 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $5,000 for the aid and support 

of the said Mary C, Mayers „Widow of the said Joseph L. Mayers, is 

hereby appropriated out of any 1 in the t 

appropriated, the same to be said Mary C. Mayers by the Sec- 
ary of the ereasane, immed kely on the approval of this act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator re- 
porting the bill if that is the usual compensation given in such 
cases? Isit more than a year’s salary, or is it just the annual 
salary? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Utah that it 
has been some time since I wrote the report, but as to both this 
and the following bill, Senate bill 1194, similar bills were passed 
by the Senate during the last Congress, and they are in exactly 
the same form as they were when In all these cases 
we have always complied with the law and allowed the bene- 
ficiary one year’s salary. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take that for granted, then, Mr. President. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 1194) for the relief of Elizabeth Marsh Watkins, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2377) to amend section 1 of the act approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act, so as to 
provide for the payment of the expenses of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and employees by the Federal land banks and joint 
stock land banks, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that that may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 


FISHLAKE NATIONAL FOREST, UTAH. 


The bill (S. 430) to authorize the exchange of certain lands 
within the Fishlake National Forest, Utah, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be is enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to accept title b the following-described lands, 
either in whole or in part, upon certification by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, that the lands are chiefly valuable for national forest purposes 
and a 3 equal in value to the lands to be given in exchange 
therefor: West half of the northwest quarter of section 17; northeast 
— . — For the southeast quarter or = n 18; north half of the no 
cast quarter, sou est quarter o the northeast quarter of . 21; 
southwest quarter of the ——— quarter of section 28; weet a halt ee 
the southeast quarter of section 30; west half of the no 
northwest quarter of the southeast oer on 3 81; northwest 
quarter of the northwest quarter of le tional 
range 2 west of the Salt Lake — — R ihe Fi e Natio: 
Forest, and to issue to the Monroe Land & Livestock Co., a corporation 

organized and existing under the laws of Utah, in lieu thereof patents to 
the following-described areas, or to such parts thereof as are € approxi- 


reupon 188 N ot the Fish- 
fake Rational T Forest and subject to all laws and regulations applicable 
hereto. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the mea time, 
and passed. 

SWAN LAND & CATTLE CO. 

The bill (S. 2 


2758) providing for an exchange of lands be- 
tween the Swan Land & Cattle Co. and the United States was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, cic., That upon pro — ship and delivery the 
Swan Land & Cattle Co. (Lad), a corporation, of a deed co: z to 
the SN States, ifs successors an 


TPOses, 
nection with the North’ piatte irrigation roject, Nebriska-Wyomin 
it: 3 quarter, and the 


d company the n sec- 
tion — and the — — — oS of the southwest quarter of sec- 
tien 23, township 25 north, range 63 west, sixth principal meridian. 

The ‘pitt was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


IDAHO NATIONAL FOREST AND PAYETTE NATIONAL FOREST. 


The bill (H. R. 1429) adding certain lands to the Idaho Na- 
tional Forest and the Payette National Forest, in the State of 
Idaho, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, al public lands in central 10 o within the ert com- 
monly known as ae Thunder Mountain region, bounded the Idaho, 
Salmon, Challis, and ette National Forests, are hereby ae 

t 5 all valid 


and set apart as national forest lands, as follows, sub; 

existing tains, and the said lands shal! hereafter be subject to all laws 
affecting the Bational fo forests: That part of the said tract tying north 
of the fourth stan oi 2 Boise meridian and is 
hereby added to ee e a 


tha . d h 
pe i is hereby added to and made a part of the Payette National 
‘ores 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INTERNATIONAL AIRCRAFT STANDARDS COMMISSION. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 56) to enable the United 
States to participate in the work of the International Aircraft 
Standards Commission was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 


PROTECTION OF BIRDS LY THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (H. R. 1199) to prohibit the purchase, sale, or pos- 
session for the purpose of sale of certain wild birds in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia with amendments. The first amendment was, in 
line 5, page 1, after the word “any,” to strike out game bird. 
For the purpose of this act the following shall be considered 
game birds: The anatidae, or waterfowl, including brant, wild 
ducks, geese, and swan; gruidae, or cranes, including little 
brown, sandhill, and whooping cranes; rallidae, or rails, includ- 
ing coots, gallinules, and sora, or other rails; limicolae, or shore 
birds, including avocets, curlew, dowitchers, godwits, knots, 
oyster catchers, phalaropes, plover, sandpipers, snipe, stilts, 
surf birds, turnstones, willet, woodcock, and yellow legs; colum- 
bidae, or pigeons, including doves and wild pigeons; gallinae, 
or grouse, including wild turkey, pinnated grouse, ruffed grouse, 
or any kind of grouse, and quail; reedbirds, or ricebirds; marsh 
blackbirds”; and insert “heath hen; sage hen, any kind of 
quail, bob white, grouse, partridge, ptarmigan, prairie chicken, 
pheasant, wild turkey, Hungarian partridge, English, ring- 
necked, Mongolian or Chinese phensant, or marsh blackbird,” so 
as to read: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful, SID the EIE S of 
Camina = any person at any time to buy, or expose for 

or to have in possession e the purpose of selling, any heath hen, — 
Sa any kind of quail, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. THOMAS, I ask to have the bill go over. I should like 
to hear from the Senator having charge of the bill something 
more about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the bill 


ees over. 
TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
in open executive session to the consideration of the treaty with 
Germany, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the con- 
sideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? i 

Mr, NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to occupy just a moment 
of the time of the Senate to make a brief statement. 

It has been stated a number of times of late that at the time 
Germany secured the treaty with China with reference to her 
possessions in Shantung John Hay was Secretary of State. This 
statement was originally made by the President at Los Angeles. 
It was not surprising that a man speaking extemporaneously 
should be inaccurate in his dates, and I do not call attention to 
it for the purpose of charging an intentional misstatement, but 
that we may be accurate as to the facts and for the truth of 
history. Furthermore, my admiration for the services of Mr. 
Hay and my understanding of his vast work is such as to lead 
me to the conclusion that things might have been different if he 
had been Secretary of State at that time. 

The two German missionaries who were killed in Shantung, 
over which the dispute afterwards arose, were killed in Novem- 
ber, 1897. The date of the German lease is that of March 6, 
1898. President McKinley on August 23, 1898, notified Mr, 
Hay by cable that he would offer him the Secretary of State- 
ship. Mr. Hay accepted the appointment and became the Secre- 
tary of State on September 30, 1898, actually entering upon the 
performance of his duties of the office on October 1, 1898. The 
German treaty was consummated, therefore, some six months 
prior to the time that Mr. Hay became Secretary of State. 

After Mr, Hay became Secretary of State, Italy, following 
the program which had apparently been outlined in China by 
Great Britain, France, and Germany, also sought certain con- 
cessions in China, to which Mr. Hay objected. He afterwards, 
as the world knows, immediately after he became Secretary of 
State, took up the work of checking the further division of China 
and of establishing the policy associated with his name known 
as the “ open door.” 5 

I read a paragraph or two from the Life of Hay, by William 
Roscoe Thayer. I read a paragraph from page 240: 

The Boxer upheaval interrupted and made more difficult Hay's 
endeavor to perae the Chinese Empire. After the Japanese defeateđ 
the Chinese in 1894, China lay like a stranded whale, 3 dead, 
or dying, and the chief powers of Europe came, like fishermen ufter 
blubber, and took here a Province and there a harbor, and were callous 
to the fact that their victim was not dead. .They not only seized ter- 
ritory, but forced from the Chinese concessions for mines, railways, 
commercial privileges, and spheres of influence. From the time that 
Hay became Secretary he strove to keep intact the political integrity 
of China and to persuade all the powers to maintain there the policy 
of the open door. 

It was after he became Secretary of State, as I have stated, 
that he made his objection to the further aggression upon the 
part of Italy. 

Under date of September 20, 1900, Mr. Hay, writing to a 
friend, said: 


I take it you agree with us that we are to limit as far as possible 
our military operations in China, to withdraw our troops at the earliest 
day consistent with our obligations, and in the final adjustment to do 
éverything we can for the integrity and reform of China and to hold 
on ike grim death to the open door. 


The author, commenting, says: 


Hay's achievement in this Chinese contest gave him an immense 
pres . Throughout the world he was now looked upon as a states- 
man, honest, disinterested, resourceful, and brilliant. 


Mr. President, my purpose in calling attention to this is no 
other than to get the facts in the Rxconp as they actually exist. 
Mr. Hay was not Secretary of State at the time the German 
aggression took place, and the aggressions which followed the 
German aggressions he sought from his first entrance as Sec- 
retary of State to prevent. He exercised his influence from 
the very beginning to protect the integrity of China, 


Friday, October 10, 1919. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the pending amendment is in 
reference to article 156 of the treaty. It strikes out the word 
“Japan” and inserts in lieu thereof the word “China.” If 
this amendment should prevail and the treaty should be amended 
in this respect it would give to China what belongs to China, 
and it would relieve the treaty of one of its very many serious 
objectionable features, 

Mr. President, when the armistice was signed by the contend- 
ing armies there was a specific and definite written agreement 
among the powers as to the basis of peace and as to the grounds 
and principles which should govern the making of a peace under 
the armistice. The allied Governments, after propositions had 
been made for an armistice by Germany, submitted a written 
proposition which was agreed to by all the Allies and by our 
Government, and I desire to read it from the official correspond- 
ence of our Secretary of State: 

The allied Governments have given careful consideration to the cor- 
respondence which has passed between the President of the United 
States and the German Government. Subject to the qualifications 
which follow they declare their willin to make peace with the 
Government of Germany on the terms of peace laid down in the Presi- 
dent's address to Congress of January, 1918, and the principles of set- 
tlement enunciated in his subsequent addresses. They must point out, 
however, that clause 2, relating to what is usually described as the free- 
dom of the seas, is ~ to various interpretations, some of which they 
could not accept. They must, therefore, reserve to themselves complete 
freedom on t subject when they enter the peace conference. 

Further, in the conditions of ce laid down in his address to Con- 
gress of January 8, 1918, the esident declared that invaded. terrl- 
tories must be restored as well as evacuated and freed. The- allied 
Governments feel that no doubt ought to be allowed to exist as to what 
this provision implies By it they understand that compensation will 
be made by Germany for all damage done to the civilian population 
of the Allies and their property by the aggression by Germany by 
land, by sea, and from the air. 

That, Mr. President, is the end of the proposed agreement. 
When Mr. Lansing transmitted this to the German Government 
through the Government of Switzerland he used this language, 
after quoting what I have just read: 

I am instructed by the President to say that he is in agreement with 
the interpretation set forth in the last t parastani of the memorandum 
above quoted. I am further instructed by the President to uest 
you to notify the German Government that Marshal Foch bas n 
authorized by the Government of the United States and the allied 
Governments to receive properly accredited representatives of the 
German Government, and to communicate to them the terms of an 
armistice. 

When the President approved this memorandum made by the 
other allied Governments and sent it to Germany through the 
officials of Switzerland, he gave the last approval necessary to 
make a binding contract between all the parties. There can 
be no doubt, Mr. President, that everybody understood, on both 
sides of the controversy and all over the world, that this was 
an agreement positively to make a treaty of peace upon the 
conditions and the terms laid down by President Wilson in this 
address. But if there should be any possible doubt, at least 
as to Great Britain and our country, that is dissipated by what 
happened afterwards. The armistice was agreed to on the 11th 
day of November, 1918, and on that day the President issued 
a proclamation to the people of our country as follows: 


—.— be te duty to assist 8 by sober, friendly 
council, and by material aid in the establ ent of democracy through- 
out the world. 

On the same day, or within at least a day or so, but I think 
on the same day, the President sent an official message to 
Congress in which he practically reiterated the same thing. 
But a few days later the premier of England, Lloyd-George, 
who was representing Great Britain in making the agreement 
to which I have referred, sent a cablegram of congratulation to 
the President in the following language: 

My heartiest thanks for your kindly message. I am certain that the 
ideals of our two countries regarding international reconstruction are 
fundamentally the same. I feel sure that at the peace conference we 
shall be able to cooperate fruitfully to promote the reign of peace with 
liberty and true democracy throughout the world. 

Mr. President, it seems to me there can be no doubt that this 
agreement superseded and set aside any other agreement be- 
tween the same parties made at any time at which there was an 
agreement for a different basis of settlement. Every person 
knows, and particularly every lawyer knows, that when an 
agreement is once reached between parties it takes the place of 
and sets aside every other prior agreement that is in conflict 
with its terms. If that doctrine be true, then, under that agree- 
ment every one of the Governments which were parties to R 
and that included all of the belligerent Governments; when 
Germany agreed to it, it included her likewise—ssid, “Any 
other agreement that we have made on the side or in any other 
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way with a view of bringing about a peace differing from that 
to which we have now agreed must be cast aside and held for 
naught.” There can be and there is no question that this agree- 
ment absolutely by its terms set aside the secret treaties to 
which I am going to refer later. 

There is no doubt, Mr. President, that that agreement met 
the hearty approval of all civilized people everywhere in the 
world; neither is there any doubt that the treaty finally agreed 
to and which is now before us violated that agreement and the 
President’s address upon which it was based in almost every 
particular. The President's address referred to is the one in 
which he sets forth the famous 14 points; and the very first of 
those 14 points is what everybody knows to be the proposition 
of “open covenants of peace openly arrived at“; but the very 
first day that the conference met they violated that particular 
stipulation of the President’s address. 

The President undoubtedly was in earnest when he made that 
address. I know it met with my hearty approval and I think 
it met with the approval of all of our citizens. One of the 
things we had fought for—or, at least, so we claimed—was the 
abolishment of secret treaties, was the abolishment of secret 
diplomacy, was to open a new rule for the world, based on open 
diplomacy, “open covenants of peace, openly arrived at.” So 
much was the President in favor of that particular provision 
that in the same address, which was officially approved by all 
the powers and used by the agreement.as a basis for a future 
peace, he approved the methods that had been adopted by the 
Bolsheviki and our enemy, Germany, in agreeing to a peace at 
Brest-Litovsk. In that same address the President said: 


The Russian representatives— 
He is speaking now of the Brest-Litovsk treaty— 


The Russian representatives have insisted, very justly, very wisely, 
and in the true spirit of modern 5 that the conferences they 
have been holding with the Teutonic and Turkish statesmen should be 
held with open, not closed, doors, and all the world has been an audi- 
ence, as was desired. 

But when the peace council met, as I have said, the first thing 
they did was to close the doors. After the President gave ofti- 
cial approval even to the despised Lenin and Trotski in their 
demand for open diplomacy, and after the entire world had 
agreed that this treaty should be based upon the 14 points, the 
first of which is “open covenants of peace, openly arrived at,” 
the peace delegates violated the agreement, went behind closed 
doors, and in all the history of the world there never were 
treaty negotiations carried on with greater secrecy than were 
the negotiations leading up to the formulation of this treaty. 

Mr. President, the representatives of the British Government, 
the French Government, and the Japanese Government—Mr. 
Balfour representing Great Britain, Viscount Ishii representing 
Japan, Viviani and Ambassador Jusserand representing 
France—all stood on the rostrum where you now sit and to us 
and to our assembled guests made speeches that were published 
all over the United States; speeches full of professions of 
earnestness, of a desire for a democratic peace, of a desire for 
a just and a fair peace. They delivered to us orations on that 
oceasion that moved many of their hearers to tears. We be- 
lieved what they said; we thought they were ip earnest; we 
thought we were working with the Allies represented by these 
leaders sent here to address us, and that they were going to do 
what they proclaimed to us and to the world they would do 
when we made peace. Many of us went over the country at 
different times when funds were being raised for the Red Cross 
or Liberty bonds were being sold and proclaimed from every 
stump that one of the things for which this war was being 
fought was to abolish secret diplomacy; was. to bring about 
absolute justice between nations; was to abolish conquest; that 
no nation should be transferred from one nationality to another 
like chattels without their consent. Those were the doctrines 
that from that rostrum came from the eloquent lips of those 
great representatives of the great governments that were allied 
with us in the Great War. But, Mr. President, to their shame 
I think it should be said—yes; to their disgrace, and the dis- 
grace of the governments they represented—at the very time 
they were so eloquently addressing us, their pockets were bulg- 
ing with secret treaties by which they had agreed at the peace 
table to carve up the world among themselves, in absolute 
violation of every principle enunciated in the address delivered 
by the President containing the 14 points, and in absolute viola- 
tion of all their professions of fairness and justice so eloquently 
pronounced from that rostrum. 

Not only did they conceal from us, their allies, that they had 
already agreed how they should parcel up the world, but they 
concealed later on from China that they were going to ravish 
her. They concealed it from her when they were inducing her 
to enter the war on our side, It seems to me that in all the 


annals of history from the very beginning of civilization there 
was never a more disgraceful spectacle than great nations that 
claimed to be and are recognized to be the leaders in civilization 
and in world affairs, on the one hand, inducing China to come 
into the struggle, to cast her lot with them, to send her men 
to the front, to turn over to them the numerous ships of Ger- 
many which were interned within her waters, and which were 
almost vital to allied success, and at the same time concealing 
from her the fact that they had agreed secretly that when the 
war was over they were going to carve her up, that they were 
going to turn over a large share of her domain to her worst 
enemy. 

Mr. President, what is said in defense of this rape of China 
effectuated in the particular clause which we are now consider- 
ing? I have heard no man defend it. It is a well-known fact 
thet in private conversation the President himself, who agreed 
to it, describes it as infamous. But they say in extenuation 
that it was necessary to give Shantung to Japan—the President 
has repeated the statement over and over again—because Eng- 
land and France had made secret treaties agreeing to do it. He 
has also said officially that he did not know anything about those 
secret treaties until the representatives of the nations met 
around the peace table at Versailles. 

I am going to take up that and whatever other objections I 
can think of or that can be offered in defense of this treaty as 
it stands, but before I do so I wish again to correct a statement 
made by the President of the United States. In his recent trip 
over the country the President made his first great speech at St. 
Louis. It was perhaps the greatest of all the speeches he made 
and was recognized as such. St. Louis was the place where he 
went into the question fully and discussed it in detail. In that 
speech the President said: 

Great Britain and France, as everybody now knows, in order to make 
it more certain that Japan would come into the war and so assist to 
clear the Pacific of the German fleet, had promised that any rights that 
5 had in China should, in case of the victory of the allies, pass 

Mr. President, that speech was published, and the quotation 
I have read was, I presume, printed in practically every daily 
newspaper in the United States the morning after the President 
delivered it. It received greater circulation than any other 
speech the President made on his trip. 

If what the President has said is true, then some of the in- 
famy and shame and disgrace of this provision of the treaty is 
removed. It would not make it right even then, but it could at 
least be offered as an extenuating circumstance, 

It was, however, . misstatement entirely of the facts; it was 
absolutely untrue that England and France had to agree with 
Japan to give her the German possessions in China in order to 
get Japan into the war. Yet, the great American citizenship 
were not fully informed on that subject; and when they read 
this statement from the lips of the President, and particularly 
if they had not seen it contradicted, and particularly knowing 
that the President was one of the commissioners at Versailles, 
and knew all about what happened there, they naturally would 
have a right to believe it. As I said a moment ago, if it were 
true there would be some excuse for giving this territory to 
Japan, because we could say that we would look with some 
favor on a proposition made by the fighting nations to give 
something to another prospective ally to get her into the war. 

But, Mr. President, the next morning after the President of 
the United States made that statement, I called attention here 
on the floor of the Senate to the fact that it was absolutely 
without any foundation of fact. The war began in August, 
1914. Japan, as I remember now—I am speaking only from 
memory, and I should be glad to be corrected if I am wrong— 
declared war against Germary on the 23d day of August, 1914. 
At least, Mr. President, it was but a few days after the war 
commenced. There was no such agreement made with Japan 
by any government. There was no pretense of such an agree- 
ment. There was no necessity of making such an inducement, 
and, in fact, no such agreement and no such promise was made 
at that time. But in order that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing and no possible doubt, since the President made the state- 
ment unqualifiedly, and the denial, of course, not going to the 
people as his statement did, I want to read the telegram which 
the President sent to me on the 12th of September. It was sent 
from Garrison, Mont. : 


Hon. G. W. Norris, 
United States Senate, Washington: 


1 thank you for correcting ah unintentional inaccuracy in one of 
my recent speeches. 
(Signed) Wooprow WILSON. 


There can be no doubt of the fact that this telegram refers 
to this particular correction, because it was the only time that I 
had referred to anything that the President had said anywhere. 
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Mr. President, the misstatement of fact. went forth all over 
the country, as I said. I waited until the President’s trip was 
concluded before I gave publicity to his telegram, in which he 
admits that the statement he made was, as he puts it, inaceu- 
rate. I had hoped that when a misstatement of this importance 
was made, pertaining to a yery material proposition involved 
in this treaty, and the man who made it had his attention 
‘called to the fact that he had made it, even if he had in some 
way made it innocently, he would at least give as great publicity 
to the correction as he did to the misstatement that was origi- 
nally made. 

Of course the truth will never completely overtake the false- 
hood: The truth will never reach the eyes and ears of all the 
millions of people who read and heard the statement that is 
untrue. It seems to me if the President wanted to be fair with 
the American people and with the American Senate, if he 
wanted to be fair with the world, with the honest, peace-loving 
citizenship of this age, he would at least have been careful to 
have given as great publicity to this correction as he did to 
this misstatement, 

Mr. President, the secret agreement that I am coming to was 
not made until in February, 1917. There never was even any 
negotiation to make until the 27th day of January, 1917. The 
war had been going on since August, 1914, and Japan had been 
in the war practically all of that time. The President, in this 
misstatement, said that it was for the purpose of enabling 
Japan to assist to clear the Pacific of the German fleets. At 
the time that agreement was made there was not n single 
German ship of any kind, either merchant or naval, on the 
Pacific Ocean. ‘There was no ship in any harbor that belonged 
to Germany except those that were interned from the beginning 
of the war. The Pacific Ocean was as free from German ships 
of all kinds at the time that secret agreement was made as is 
the Potomac River at the foot of Seventh Street in Washington 
at the present time. 

I put this secret correspondence in the Recorp on the 15th 
of last July, but I think, in connection with what the President 
‘has said, I had better put some of it at least in the RECORD 
again. 

n the 26th day of February, 1917, the British ambassador 
at Tokyo wrote to Viscount Ichiro Motono, the imperial Japanese 
minister for foreign affairs, as follows: 

My Dran Excettency: With reference to the subject of our con- 
yersation of the 27th ultimo— 

That would mean the 27th day of January; that is when it 
was first proposed— 


when your excellency informed me of the desire of the Imperial 
Government to reccive an assurance that on the occasion of a peace 
conference Flis Britannic Majesty's Government will support the 
claims of Japan in regard to the disposal of Germany's rights in 
Shantung and possessions in the islands north of the Equator, I have 
the honor, oa irstructions received from His Britannic Majosty's 
principal secretary of state for foreign affairs, to communicate to you 
the following message from His Britannic Majesty's Government: 

His Britannic Majesty's Government accede with pleasure to request 
of the Japanese Government for an assurance that they will support 
Japan's claims in regard to the disposal of Germany's rights in n- 
tung and possessions in the islands north of the Equator on the occa- 
sion of the peace conference, it being understood that the Japanese 
Government will in the eventual peace settlement treat in the same 
spirit Great Britain’s claims to the German islands south of the 
qua 


avail myself of this opportunity, M, le Ministre, to renew to your 
excellency the assurance of my highest consideration. 
CONYNGHAM GREENE, 
Iis Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador. 

The reply of the Japanese Government is short, and I will 
read it. It follows, and it was written on the 21st of February: 

The Japanese Government is deeply appreciative of the friendly spirit 
in which your Government has given assurance, and happy to note it 
as a fresh proof of the close ties that unite the two e wers. I 
take pleasure in stating that the Japanese Government, on its part, is 
fully prepared to support in the same spirit the claims which may be 
put forward at the peace conference in regard to the German posses- 
sions in the islands south of the Equator. 

Mr. President, remember, that was just before we went into 
the war. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the Senator referred to the statement 
made by Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons to the effect 
that President Wilson was acquainted with all the secret 
treaties? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I have not referred to that. I under- 
stand that he made that assertion, but I am assuming that the 
President’s statement is correct when he said that he did not 
know anything about them: That is a conflict between Balfour 
and President Wilson that I am going to let them fight out. 
One or the other of them is most woefully mistaken, undoubt- 
edly; but the President has said that he did not know a 
about these treaties until they got around the peace table, and I 


am assuming, for the purpose of my argument, that the Presi- 
dent told the truth. 

Mr. President, following this agreement between Great Brit- 
ain and Japan, the same kind of an agreement was made with 
France, The consideration was different. The islands of the 
Pacific had already been disposed of and divided up between 
Great Britain and Japan. They made the same agreement with 
Italy. They made the same agreement with Russia, Russia at 
that time being still in the war. 

But what I started to say when I was interrupted was 
that we must remember that this was just before America en- 
tered the war. It was done at a time when it was known that 
America was- going into the war, and it was done at a time 
when it was practically certain that if America went into the 
war China would follow us in. And, as I shall show later, 
Japan had thus far kept China out of the conflict. China would 
have been in at the beginning had it not been for Japan. At 
that time Japan had reason to believe that China was coming 
in, and would therefore sit at the peace table with the rest of 
the nations who had been in the war, and she wanted at that 
time to sign and seal China's fate before she could get in. 

Remember also that while this happened two and a half years 
after Japan went into the war—and this conclusively shows 
that the President's statement to the American people was 
untrue—it all did happen before the representatives of France 
and of Great Britain and of Italy and of Japan came here to 
America to enthuse us in this war. So that they knew all the 
time after we went in of these secret agreements, They knew 
also when China went in. I think it was a breach of faith with 
us when they did not tell us of these secret agreements; but it 
was doubly a breach of faith with China when they all, includ- 
ing ourselves, induced her to come in, knowing that they had 
made an agreement between themselves that they were going 
to rob her at the peace table, just as if she were an enemy. 

Mr. President, it is said, in extenuation of this provision in 
the treaty, that if we do not sign it Japan will go ahead just 
the same and keep Shantung, and that therefore we do not do 
any good for China by refusing to sign it. There is a good 
deal of doubt whether Japan will keep Shantung, Mr. Presi- 
dent. But for the moment, for the sake of the argument, I am 
going to admit it. What does it amount to? Here is China 
about to be ravished. She has been our ally. She went in 
with us. She helped us more than Japan did. She lost more 
men from German guns in France than Japan lost in the 
entire war. She made greater sacrifices than Japan made. 
She comes to the peace conference and asks nothing but what 
is hers. 

Now, it is said that if: we do not approve this treaty she is 
going to be robbed anyway; therefore, let us approve it and 
give our official sanction to the robbery. Mr. President, re- 
gardless of what may happen, let us keep our hands free from 
being stained with the innocent blood of one of our allies in 
this contest. If Japan takes Shantung anyway, are we not 
at least in better position before God and humanity if we can 
say that we did not approve it? : 

Then we are asked if we would go to war to take Shantung 
away from Japan. Nobody has suggested such a thing. Yet 
the President and others make the argument that if we do not 
approve this treaty we will have to go to war with Japan in 
order to keep her from getting Shantung. Nothing is further 
from the truth, Mr: President. F 

Nobody has advocated that we should declare war upon 
Japan if she refuses to give up Shantung. Nobody has sug- 
gested such a thing; and, so far as I know, nobody is advo- 
cating it. It does not follow, though, even if we are not willing 
to go to war, that we must therefore give our official approval 
to this disgraceful rape of an innocent people. 

Then it is said that if we reject this proposition the treaty 
will fall. I do not believe that. But for argument’s sake let 
us admit that to be true. What does it mean? Mr. President, 
we had better have no treaty than to stain our hands with dis- 
honor and crime against a friend and an ally, I believe that 
Mr. Lansing told the truth before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee when he testified that if we had refused to agree to the 
Shantung crime it would not have meant the overthrow of 
the treaty or the abolishment of the league of nations. 

There was presented to President Wilson at that conference 
an opportunity, Mr. President, when these secret treaties were 
disclosed, that never before was presented to any human be- 
ing. Never since the days of Adam and Eve in the garden 
was mortal man given an opportunity to do such a great act 
am such great good for humanity as was presented to ħim 
there. 

When these treaties were laid on the table, he ought to liave 
laid on the table by the side of them this agreement I have read, 
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to which they had all agreed, fixing the basis for a peace. He 
ought to have said, “ We have fought this war to abolish secret 
treaties, and we will not lay the foundation of a future peace 


upon a crime.” And he should have further said to them, 
“ These secret treaties must go in the discard.” 

Mr. President, if he had had the courage to do that, there 
would have risen up behind him and in front of him and all 
around him millions, yea, billions, of war-sick people all over 
the universe, holding up his hands. There would have been a 
crystallized sentiment in favor of that proposition from every 
nation in the world. England would have been there, France 
would have been there, Italy would have been there. Those 
who represented those Governments could not haye withstood 
the sentiments of their own countries. If they had, and had 
gone back for new instructions, they would have been repudi- 
ated. I have more faith in the great common people of Eng- 
land and France than to think that any other result could have 
happened. After all, Mr. President, the strongest power in this 
world is a crystallized public sentiment. In the end, it is more 
powerful than the combined armies and navies of the world. 
Before this onward march the decrees of monarchs and kings, 
the demands of rulers, are disregarded and trampled under foot. 
Before this onward march the schemes and machinations of men 
disappear as the dew fades in the morning sun. The sentiment 
of a civilized world is crystallized, and was crystallized when 
this peace conference met, in favor of a permanent peace—a 
fair and honorable peace—a peace such as had been outlined 
in the written agreements between all the parties when the 
armistice was signed. There was a world sentiment in favor 
of the abolition of secret treaties, of secret agreenrents, of the 
transfer of peoples from one nationality to another without 
their consent. All this sentiment needed to become the most 
powerful factor in the world was some one at the peace con- 
ference to act as a spokesman—some one with the courage to 
stand up in that peace conference in favor of justice, in favor 
of honesty. If our President had had the courage to do this in 
this momentous hour, the world would be on a different basis 
to-day. Had he absolutely demanded that the peace conference 
should go no further unless it proceeded to carry out in good 
faith the agreements under which they met, and give to the 
suffering, hungry world that for which all humanity had need 
and that for which more than 50,000 of our boys had given their 
lives—had he done this, the world would have been with him; 
the opposition would have faded; the other representatives 
would have submitted, and we would have had a just peace in- 
stead of this criminal violation of everything that is sacred to 
honest men. 

But suppose they had not? What then? Then the President 
ought to have said, and he ought to have made it good, if it 
were necessary, “ This peace conference ends as far as America 
is concerned. We will not be a party to a crime such as this. 
We will not carry out secret agreements the effect of which 
will be to violate the territory and the neutrality and the rights 
of one of our allies which, although weak, was just as sincere 
and just as honest and just as faithful as any of us.” 

But, Mr. President, if you go on and put it through, what will 
it mean? They say we must put it through in order to have a 
permament peace. To me that seems foolish. To me that is 
absolutely illogical. But for the moment let us admit that we 
can not get peace any other way, that we can not get a league 
any other way, that we have to put it through with this crime 
init. Do you not know that it is just as impossible to build a 
permanent peace on such a foundation as it is to stop the sun in 
its course? Mr. President, it is contrary to the laws of God 
and nature. Every page of history tells us that such a peace 
can not last, and never has lasted. You can not violate the laws 
of God by any man-made treaty or law, and when you start to 
build a peace on such a foundation, when you start to build the 
temple of justice upon a foundation of sand, of crime, of dis- 
honor, of disgrace, your temple will crumble and decay just as 
surely as history repeats itself. When you expect permanent 
peace under such conditions you are expecting an impossibility. 
If we reject this treaty we will take one step—a necessary step 
toward a permanent peace, because the adoption of the treaty 
in its present form absolutely means future war. All history 
proves this. There is no danger of America being left out in the 
organization of a league of nations. Everyone knows that a 
league without America in it will not succeed. All civilization 
wants a treaty that will bring permanent peace. The first step 
to get such a treaty is to reject any proposal that all history 
proves will bring the opposite of peace. Let the peace-loving 
people know that America will not stand for anything but a 
genuine treaty based upon absolute justice, and there will be no 
difficulty in securing consideration on such a basis by all honest, 
civilized, fair-minded peoples. 


Every student of the world’s history knows that such a peace 
can not be lasting. Why, Mr. President, 50 years ago Germany 
took Alsace and Lorraine from France, and she had at least 
the excuse that she was at war with France. We do not even 
have that here. We are proposing to take territory from an 
ally. But Germany took Alsace and Lorraine. She took them 
because she was powerful enough to do it. She thought she 
had them for all time, and apparently that was true. Time 
went on, and nobody made a move to free Alsace and Lorraine. 
Nothing was done. Practically 50 years passed, and the world 
had almost forgotten it. But the first cannon that boomed 
in this war aroused a cry all over the civilized world that 
Alsace and Lorraine must be restored to France, 

Many years ago Poland was despoiled. The powerful nations 
divided it up just as this treaty proposes to divide up China. 
They did it because they had the power—because Poland was 
not strong enough to resist. Just like this treaty proposes to 
treat China because she is too weak to resist. Many years of 
history passed away. The world had forgotten that there ever 
was such a country as Poland. It was necessary to become a 
student of ancient history in order to have any knowledge of 
Poland; but, Mr. President, this war was not half fought out 
until the spirit of Poland arose from a grave that was green 
with the grass and moss of centuries. Do not get the iden that 
because you have the power you can do things that are con- 
trary to the laws of God Almighty. This disgraceful Shantung 
provision, if approved, will just as surely bring the fruits of 
disruption and ruin to anything builded and founded on it 
as the sun will rise to-morrow morning. There is no escape. 
The cruel, heartless nations that despoiled Poland never doubted 
but that they had completed the job so thoroughly that Poland 
would never again be known as a nation. On the face of it 
it looked as though they had done this. According to the stand- 
ards gf man power that was true, but these men did not realize 
that a law higher than man controls the destinies of peoples 
and of nations. It looked as though Poland was crushed, 
never to rise again. According to human laws this seemed to 
be true. We know now that it was not. Germany thought she 
had Alsace and Lorraine for all time. She had no doubt what- 
ever on this score, The balance of the world had practically 
conceded that this was true; and yet, as if by magic, in God’s 
own time, all this changed and Alsace and Lorraine, by common 
consent, came back to France. And this wrongful and inhuman 
thing—the taking of Alsace and Lorraine by Germany because 
she had the power to do it—was one of the real causes of the 
present World War. It was a smoldering fire that was never 
extinguished, although man was not able with mortal eye to see 
the flame. So it will be with Shantung. So it will be with 
other crimes and illogical things that are supposed to be handled 
for all time by this treaty. We could not change this law if 
we would. We should not desire to change it, even if we could. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCormick in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the able Senator if, in his 
judgment, at the peace conference, in order not to perpetuate 
the evils of which he has been speaking, in order not to perpetu- 
ate wrongs which had been committed against China, he would 
have insisted, or does now insist, that our representatives ought 
to have compelled Great Britain and France to cede back to 
China the interests which they had in Hongkong, the Yangtze 
Valley, and in the Tonkin part of China, which is really, in part 
at least, under the domination of France? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; for the reason, I will say to the Senator, 
that it was not an issue. China was not demanding it, and 
there was not any occasion to give it any consideration. It was 
not brought up at the conference. 

Mr. KING. The Senator, I understand, is denouncing the 
perpetuation of wrongs which result from depriving a nation of 
a part of its territory; and I think he speaks in conformity with 
the lessons of history. Now, if it was a wrong for Japan to 
have negotiated that treaty with China in 1915, under which 
certain cessions were made to Japan, was it not a wrong for 
England and France to have taken China’s territory? And if it 
was the perpetuation of a wrong to allow Japan to keep Shan- 
tung, to use the expression of the Senator, was it not a wrong to 
recognize the rights of Great Britain and France in China? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is this difference. We are 
asked now to give official approval to this wrong. If we are ever 
asked to give approval to another thief’s conduct, I will be op- 
posed to it, but it may be that it will never be brought or called 
to our attention. We must act in this case. The responsibility 
is on us. We can not escape it, and we must either approve a 
crime, or we must adopt this amendment or reject the treaty. 
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responsibility in the cases the Senator has called attention to, and 
there are many other sins in the past that have gone on, of 
which we have not taken any notice, because probably better— 
possibly to our shame but probably better—to hold aloof! than 
to mix in quarrels where we are completely out. But we are in 
this quarrel, we are in this war, we can not escape this respon- 
sibility, and‘ it is up to us to determine whether we shall give 
approval to this criminal act. 

Moreover, the cases which the Senator put happened before 


this war—happened before the time when by universal consent tite 


we were setting up a new milestone in the history of the world; 


the abolition: of secret treaties, and the establishment: of a doc- 
trine that nations can not be transferred by kings and rulers; 
even though they are weak, from one nationality to another with- 
out their consent. When do we expect: to establish this new doc- 
trine? If we are going to use the sins of the barbarous days as 
a precedent for crimes: in this civilized age, then how can we 
expect the civilized world to progress and become better? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. It seems to me there is absolutely no analogy: 
between the Shantung case and the case of the British posses- 
sion of Hongkong and the French. possessions: anywhere in 
Ghina, for this reason: We and our Allies. have taken: away 
from Germany whatever rights she was claiming in China. The 
analogy would be perfect if, in a war in which we were con- 
cerned, the possession of Great Britain and France of their ter- 
ritory in China had been taken away. Then we might have: 
been called at the peace table to hark back to the original con- 
ditions under which Great; Britain and France acquired that 
territory. But that is not this situation. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Nebraska will permit me, I 
invite the Senator’s attention to the fact, however, that Japan 
and China had entered into a treaty in 1915 under the terms of 
which that was ceded to Japan. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to take up that treaty later. 

Mr, KING. I know. that the Senator from Nebraska, if he 
will pardon me, will: contend that that treaty- was forced upon 
China. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall not only contend it, but T will prove it, 
and I will prove it by a witness that the Senator will not dare 
dispute, when I reach that part of my address. Nobody, outside 
of a few Senators here, and I am surprised that they do, 
contends that there is any. validity to that treaty of 1915. I am 
not going into it now, but before I get through I am going to 
take up that question probably more extensively than. I other- 
wise would. I did not believe there was: anybody left: in this 
body who would: evem contend for a moment that that treaty 
had any validity or was entitled to any respect by any honest 
man. 

Mr: President, English troops recaptured: Belgium. Did any- 
body think or even suggest that it should be given to England, 
and let England by a side agreement agree to restore Belgium? 
American troops took portions of France from Germany. Yes; 
American troops recaptured. a portion of the sacred soil of 
Alsace-Lorraine: Has anybody heard any American say that 
we ought to give Alsace-Lorraine; or any part of it, to America 
because we recaptured it? No; as the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore] suggests to me just now, it would have made it no 
better even if we had had a secret treaty. 


Mr. President; it is absolutely as:cruel to take Shantung from 


China and give it to Japan as though in this treaty we took 
California: from the United States and gave it to Japan. I 


can not see any difference in principle. The only difference 


existing is that the United States is strong and China is weak, 
and that is the thing for which we fought the war, to: equalize 
the weak: and the strong, and we are violating that principle 
here in the very peace treaty which we make and upon which 
we expect to build the future peace of the world: I have more 
respect: for the thug: who attacks on the street an able-bodied 
man than I have for the thief! who bas not the courage to attack 
anybody but a cripple, I think it would be more honorable: if 
we by. this treaty took California: and: gave it to some other 
nation than it is: to take it from somebody who is unable to 
defend himself. 

Mr. President, I have hero an editorial’ printed in the News- 
Herald, of Franklin, Pa., written, D think, by William: P. F. 
Ferguson. It takes up some of this: ground that I have gone 
over, and does it so well that T want to read a portion of it. It 
is headed Why Think Us Fools?“ 


WHY THINK US FOOLS? 


It Is dificult not utterly to lose patience with the President when we 
read such reports of his Otterances: as the wires have been giving us 
during the past few days. 


t 


* 9 he as! his coll es at Versailles specifically whether the: 
meant, und 2 league; 9 a new policy ORAA China; paai 
they 8 him they did.” 


Me acre — 
e r Ch 
“In al revious instances of acquisition: of Chinese: territory. the 


prev. 
United States. has not even protested. 


‘That he is not sa with the Shantung settlement, but it 18 


‘irrational’ to propose to make the situation better by the treaty’s 


amendment. 
“Tt it is not from China, but from Germany, that Shantung: is taken by- 
“It's ite the ag time in the history of the world that anything has been 


done for Ch 
before we agreed to make a treaty based on self-determination, 


ing on the President's address thus quoted; I want to refer to 


Before I read what this able editorial writer says in comment- 


something that I intended to refer to and forgot, that it has- 
been said that we are doing something for China, that this is-a 
good thing for China, that when the league is established: then: 
we will restore this country to China. 

Mr. President, I do not see how anybody can offer that argu- 


ment in good faith. If we want to give Shantung to China, our 


chance is now to put into the treaty, to put into the bond, what 
we want to say. Every lawyer knows that it would not be admis- 
sible in evidence to prove, after we have made a law of this 


treaty, that when we said“ Japan” in the treaty we- really. - 


meant “China.” No one would ever be able even to get into 
evidence in a court of justice anything to make an explanation 
of that kind: Another principle of law that is as old as the 
hills is that you can not explain by parol evidence a written 
document unless there is something misleading or capable of 
different construction in the written document. It must be: its: 
own explanation. The theory of the law is thatall conversations 
and all agreements and all divergences of opinion were brought 
together when the agreement was made: Japan will be able to 
say, when the treaty is properly approved and beeomes œ law, 
“We point to the bond; we object to the introduction of any 
other evidence in explaining something that is perfectly plain 
on its face.” 

Then where is the opportunity in the treaty for China to get 


jrelief? Nobody has ever yet; so far as I have lieard, pointed 


to a single sentence or a single provision in the treaty or the 
league that would give China an opportunity, that would give 
Ireland an opportunity, that would give Egypt au opportunity. 
that would give India an opportunity, that would give Korea an 
opportunity, that would give South Africa: an opportunity. to 
ask for independence or the return of their own property. There 
is no such thing in the treaty. When the treaty is agreed: to, 
the last nail in the coffin, as far as this league is able to hold it; 
is driven into every one of those nationalities, There is no 
other outcome. There is no other possible construction, 

Permit me now to return to the editorial. Commenting on 
what I have quoted from the President, the editor says: 


Sandwiched oe these assertions the President asked his. hearers 
whether it would be wise to go to war with Japan to prevent! her 
taking Shantung from China; 

It depends upon whether you take the President scrlously, whether, 
reading this carefully, you pronounce it deliberate and willful misrepre- 
sentation with intent to deceive or most undignified pettifogging. 

Neither form of is desirable in speaking of the utterances 
of the President of United States, but the facts are of an extreme 
sort that demand a consideration of truth and fairness that is dificult 
with a careful — rar of the laws of conventional courtesy. 

For by no possible in 8 — with any conceivable allowance 
for the temptations of oratory, informed. mind excuse» such. 
presentations of the Shantung cane. e President's statements are 
neither fair nor truthfnl. They. exhibit either a- lamentable inability 
to: appreelate plain facts: and a deliberate closing of the presidential 
rene et to maons which challenge and demand attention or a desire to 

akara agra, sear and lead ast the conclusions of those who, in 
good faith, come to for information upon a matter wliere he should 
be the best informed one in — world. 

Pot in plain wor tterances convince us that President 
Wilson is either blin 15 8 idealistic dreams to the point where he 
= incapable of recognizing the — 3 facts or he is led away by 

e necessities of his- controversy 1 where -= dividing i line 
——— truth and falsehood loses: definit 

Are we too severe? 

Let us examine. 

We have no disposition to dispute the President's word when he says 
that he asked the representatives. of the powers at Paris whether they 

to deal fairly with China; the cirenmstances were such that 

thut question was- naturally It may erep be ans the 

— replied with assurances: fair intent; we fall to w case 

history: where international throat cu not been attended by 

the warmest assurances to the world as to the honor and beneficence of 
the 5 


in his mind. 


1 — 
ee hee so far as they were able; a policy of monumental pass hito 
0 
Our, President: can talk about the treaty. doing something for 
China's benefit”; he can call it a “new pol ey’ that the 
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It is sheer drive] to try to justify the proceedings by saying, as the 
President does, that the treaty takes Shantung, not from C China, but 
from Germany. The close rallel of ag sort of pleading is the 
shyster lawyer contending that his client blameless and in lawful 
n of the stolen money because he ae it, not from its rightful 

owner, bat from the thief who bad stolen it from the rightful owner. 
It fs by shallow drivel to plead that the United States did not 
protest w. committed the original theft and therefore, by 
that failure. to protest, Is now committed to giving our solemn ap- 
a and blessing to a transfer of the stolen property to another 


We are ashamed, profoundly ashamed, se ds stuff of that sort upon 
President of the United States 5 


en be u 
55 will the President say—nay, he does say that a failure 
adage a neg lh age om Yoho be tag ye UTT go m nds us to 
the hiieation, to approve our neglect to stop a thi juts upon us 
gotiau to 3 and declare right the transfer 5 the stolen 


ene pm able conclusion of the President's position is monstrous. 
Th not that of the idealistic Americanism that President 
Wilson has been talking to us and all the world about, but that of the 
cynical might-makesrightism of the Hun 

It is pitifully weak in the President’ to admit his * 
with the Shantung 5 of the treaty but pronounce y effort 
to amend oye provisions “ irrational,” in irrational? Intelli 
gent thought asserts that the irrational thing is formally to consent 
to o which is not acceptable, to give the force of the most widely 

upon international covenant ever entered into, and then to 
aape rrai 2 in some unknown way and by some unsecn means, it will 
accomplish the injustice which it is framed to perpetuate. If 
anyone can point out anything more irrational than Fag assert, ml game 
President dees, that the way te do justice for China is first to co 
to and become partner In an utterly gross and indefensible injustice 
he must go to the madhouse to find it. 

And the question about going to war with Japan, which the Presi- 
dent bas brought forward two or three times, as if jt were a profound 
8 is petty cla p. 

s no issue of going to war with Japan; no perpen to do 
anything of the sort—and the President knows it. e asks 
tion purely for its psychological suggestion to unthinking minds. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that the argument, what little 


there is, in favor of the Shantung provision is based upon irra- 
tional considerations, such as this writer points out, without in 
any instance logic, reason, or justice behind them, without in 
any case any plea that is justifiable, the main argument being, 
“We had the power and we took it in order to satisfy Japan.” 
We robbed an ally to give to another ally. 

Mr. President, Japan was not so good an ally as was China. 
There is some question about Japan's loyalty to the canse of 
the Allies. Japan went into the war at the beginning. With 
the assistance of English troops she captured the German strong- 
hold in China. Then she quit and used her influence to keep 
China out of the war. What would be said in France if, when 
we were about to enter the war to help the Allies, it had been 


disclosed that the English Government tried to keep us out? 


Would they think that the English Government was loyal to 
the cause? What would have been said of us if, after we went 


in, we had used our influence to keep China out, as Japan did | 
and as Japan succeeded in doing up to the time we went in, 
and until she made the secret agreement to carve China up at | 


the peace table? That does not look to me like loyalty; that 
does not look to me as though Japan's heart was in the cause. 

Take those two things and put them together—the fact that 
Japan quit fighting when she got what she wanted and the fact 
that she kept China out of the war for more than two years— 
and you can not square them with loya:ty to the cause. Yet 
we take from the loyal ally a part of her domain—that has 
been her domain from the very beginning of her history—and 
give it to the other ally; and it happens in this case that the 
other ally is the bitterest enemy that China has on the face of 
the earth. If China had had a voice in the matter and we had 
said, China, we are going to carve yo: up; we are going to 
take away from you your ancient province, that contains the 
ashes of Confucius, that contains the ancient homes of your 
ancestors, just because we have the power to do it; but we are 
going to allow you to say to whom it shall go,” what would 
China have said? Her answer would have been, Give it to 
anybody on earth except to the Japanese Government.” There 
is not any question about that. So we have added insult to 
injury when we propose such an unholy, such a wicked, thing. 
We are asked to do in this treaty, and particularly in this par- 
ticular provision, just what we have condemned in the past. 
We are asked to do the very thing that is conceded by all stu- 
dents of history, by all carnest believers in a permanent peace, 
by all Christian people who want the world to become better, 
the thing that has always, without any exception, brought war 
in the past. It is universally conceded thut all similar things, 
from the beginning of history, have ultimately and finally re- 
sulted in war; and yet it is proposed that we shall do over again 
what has always brought war, on the theory that this time it 
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will bring peace. And never in the barbarous days of the dark- 
est ages has there ever been put over on an innocent nation 
a more damnable, wicked, cruel, and unjust thing than is pro- 
posed in this particular article. 

Mr. President, I want to read a portion of an editorial printed 
in England which I think shows that, as a rule, the great 
common people of the world of equal education are about the 
same in their sympathies and in their aspirations. They want 
what is square and fair; they do not want to do an Injustice 
to anybody else, even though it would benefit them, financially 
or otherwise. I want to read a portion of the leading editorial 
printed in the August number of an English magazine called 
Foreign Affairs. It is the official organ of the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, a British organization composed of trade coun- 
cils, labor unions, teachers’ associations, and so forth. They 
have n total of more than 260 organizations affiliated together. 
I will not read all of it, although it is all worthy of considera- 
tion ; but aE of the Ups it Spe 

The tre liberal t t all over the world. Ite 
terms con ate a “a palpable. (Baa of tak inasmuch as they violate 
the conditions upon which the armistice was signed. 

I think I have proven that by the official records, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this afternoon— 

The treaty is repudiated by liberal thought all ever the world. Its 


terms conata a palpable breach of faith, tnasmuch as they violate 
ane 1 upon which the armistice was signed. Its ratification is 


To labor for its revision, and for the expulsion from power dt the 
men and governments guilty of transmitting such a heritage of damma- 
tion to posterity becomes henceforth the duty of all sane N in 
every country. For the latter have repeated, but even with less justifi- 


cation, and on a larger sme the enormous blunder committed by the 
German milltarists 


at af Brest-I tovsk. Their sin is 3 

No man who realizes what this so-called treaty means, sak 
the bitter mockery of the peace celebrations in N with it, can 

pass a 2 SE of pees playing in the strect or in the fields without 
saying to Upon these innocents four men at Versailles have 

sentence ot death; and that sentence will in due course be exe- 
rated if I and my neighbors do not intervene to prevent it.“ 

Mr. President, from the depths of my heart I believe that the 
last sentence I have read frem that editorial is absolutely true. 
As I look over the pages of history and see the crimes which in 
the past have been committed by nations simply because they 
had the power, and as I see how in God's own time the works 
of human beings, although it seemed they were invincible at 
the time, were afterwards made to look foolish and to appear 
silly from their weakness, and how in the years that have 
followed those works haye been overthrown, I can not help 
but fecl that the approval of this treaty will fasten upon pos- 
terity future wars which will bring suffering and death to 
millions and millions of those who shall follow us. 

Why, Mr. President, about the only word that comes to Sena- 
tors concerning this treaty—at least from honest sources— 
comes from men and women who honestly want to rid the world 
of war, who are conscientious in their desire to make a peace 
which will be permanent. They have been told by a few of the 
leaders of the world who have drafted the treaty, including our 
own President, that it means a permanent peace; and they 
believe what they have been told. They do not realize that 
bound up in the folds of this treaty, which is as long as the 
Holy Bible, are innumerable Alsace-Lorraines, are many 


| other instances where the very law of God has been violated, 


and where every provision of the 14 points has been cast to the 
winds and nullified. It is based on crime; it must fail; it can 
not endure. 

Mr, President, the history of this world, the history of civili- 
zation, is a history of progress. From barbarism up to now we 
have climbed as the result of one contest after another. The 
world is bound to go on; we can not tie it up in a strait-jacket; 


we can not put a fence around every country and say that 


this shall be the line now and eternally. If we could do that, 
in a thousand years from now we would not have advanced an 
inch from where we are now. If that had been done before 
1776, if we were here at all, we would be subjects of Great 
Britain. 

A good many people have been made to believe, falsely, I think, 
wrongly in all cases, that the rejection of this treaty means more 
war right now. There is not anything to that contention; but 
there are things that are even worse than war, as much as 1 
dislike war, as much as I abhor it, as far as I would go to 
avoid it. 

Mr. President, there was not any danger of the peace confer- 
ence being dissolved if America had demanded what was right 
in this and in other particulars, and it would not have been con- 
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fined to Shantung alone. There would have been other benefits. 
The very fact that the President has agreed to this, the very 
fact that it has been put in the treaty and agreed to by the repre- 
sentatives of these several governments, by the great powers, has 
emboldened nations to take steps that they would have been 
afraid to take in the face of the world if it had not been for 
such an agreement, 

We read in the papers, since the armistice was signed, about 
n treaty between Persia and England. That was concluded on 
the 9th day of August. The preamble says: 

Preamble: In virtue of the close ties of friendship which have ex- 
isted between the two Governments in the past and in the conviction 
that it is in the essential and mutual interests of both in future that 
these ties should be cemented and that the progress and prosperity of 
Persia should be promoted to the utmost, it is hereby agreed between 
the Persian Goyernment on the one hand and His Britannic Majesty’s 
yn ian acting on behalf of his Goyernment, upon the other, as 

Let me pause there to say what this editorial writer says— 
that in all the history of the world, where a great nation was 
about to cut the throat of a weak nation, it always started 
in by professing friendship for the weak nation. In the treaties 
to which I am going to refer between Japan and China, and 
later between Japan and Korea, that is true in every instance; 
and here comes England, now, with a great profession of friend- 
ship for Persia, and she practically takes her over. 

This is article 1: 

The British Government reiterates in the most categorical manner the 
Senne tk which have been r tedly given in the past to respect 
absolutely the independence and integrity of Persia. 

England, as Hamlet says, “ protests too much.” We might not 
doubt her virtue if she were not continually asserting it and 
ealling it to our attention. 

Second. The British Government will supply— 

Listen— 


at the cost of the Persian Government the services of whatever expert 
advisers may, after consultation between the two Governments, be con- 
12 necessary for the several departments of the Persian adminis- 
ration, 

“After consultation” means after English representatives 
decide what is best, not for Persia but for England. That is 
what will be done at the expense of the taxpayers of Persia. 

These advisers shall be engaged on contract and endowed with ade- 
quate powers, the nature of which shall be the matter of agreement 
between the Persian Government and the advisers, 

And there will not be very much for Persia to do except to 
sign where the advisers tell her, and when. 

Third. The British Government will supply at the cost of the Persian 
Government such officers and such munitions and equipment of modern 
type as may be adjudged necessary by a joint commission of military 
experts, British and Persian— 

Think of a Persian military expert in consultation with a Brit- 
ish military expert! Of course, it is a travesty. Everybody 
knows that it means that Great Britain will do what she pleases, 
and that Persia will acquiesce— 
which shall assemble forthwith for the purpose of estimating the needs 
of Versia in respect to the formation of a uniform force which the Per- 
sian Government proposes to create for the establishment and preserva- 
tion of order in the country and on its frontiers. 

For the purpose of 8 the reforms indicated in clauses 2 and 
& of this agreement the British Government offers to provide for or 
arrange a substantial loan. 

Then, Mr. President, it is provided in the treaty that Great 
Britain shall loan to Persia for this purpose $10,000,000 at 7 
per cent interest. Reduced down to a nutshell, it means that 
England will take charge of Persia, appoint the officers, put in 
the military experts, send in the munitions that she needs, have 
them all under her control, make Persia pay for it, and in 
order to let Persia pay she will loan her the money at 7 per 
cent. It is the entering of the camel's head in the Persian tent. 
It will never go backward; and the history of those things in 
the past will be repeated there, in the face of the league of 
nations and in the face of this great treaty that they said was 
going to bring about perpetual peace! 

And where does England get her money to loan at 7 per cent? 
Why, she gets it from us at four and a quarter. [Laughter.] 
We are loaning money to England, and I have been told—al- 
though I have not been told officially, and it may not be true— 
I have been told that the interest is due and has not been paid 
on what she owes us. But we are loaning money to England. 
We got the money by going ont before the taxpayers of the 
United States and coercing them, in many instances, into sub- 
scribing for bonds. That goes to England, a great share of it, 
several billions, and England gives it to Persia and gets 7 per 
cent, besides practically taking Persia under her wing. Do not 
forget, Mr. President, that the commerce that will grow out of 
this will enrich English merchants as well as the profit on the 
money will enrich the British treasury. 


Mr. President, it may be said that that has not anything to 
do with Shantung, and directly that is true. I have mentioned 
it beeause I believe it has an important bearing on the treaty 
at large, on the proposition of entering into this treaty that is 
laid before us. It shows, I think, that the great nations, of 
which Great Britain was the leader, have concocted this scheme, 
by which she is going to gobble up all the loose parts of the 
earth, and while they are coming to us and getting our money 
and asking our people to bow down in toil to produce it they 
are going to profit by it in taking advantage of a weak nation 
like Persia, just as Japan took advantage of Korea. 

If at this conference our President had been true to the prin- 
ciples that he enunciated, and which the other nations agreed 
to as a basis for a peace treaty, England would never have 
dared fly in the face of public sentiment of the world with this 
disgraceful rape of Persia. If the treaty that we now have 
before us as it refers to China was not such a parallel to what 
England is now doing in Persia, she never would have dared 
take the step. The treaty before us gives her a precedent. She 
will at least be able to say her taking of Persia is founded upon 
the precedent established by this treaty in permitting Japan to 
take China, and she can no doubt truthfully add that her treat- 
ment of Persia will be better and more humane than the treat- 
ment which everybody knows Japan will accord to China. 

If we had stood upon the contract that was made between 
all the nations when the armistice was signed and insisted that 
we should have “an honorable treaty, this treaty with Persia 
never would have seen the light of day. But they started in at 
Versailles with a crime, with many crimes, and instead of over- 
throwing the old methods of diplomacy, which we said we 
fought to overthrow, we reestablished them, and thereby gave 
license to any nation to go out and practice. the same old cruel 
methods that they have practiced since the days of barbarism. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to read some extracts from 
various treaties that have been made between China and Japan, 
and between Japan and various other countries, in which the 
independence of China was not only recognized but guaranteed. 
It is important to know that all nations, including our own, 
practically all of our great allies, have made various treaties 
in which they have practically guaranteed the integrity of the 
Chinese Nation, and that this treaty is a violation of everyone 
of those sacred agreements. It is important in that respect; 
but I call your particular attention to it because I intend to fol- 
low it later on with quotations from treaties that were made 
between Japan and Korea, and show that the course that Japan’ 
is taking now with China is exactly and precisely the same 
thing that she did with Korea, and that she is pursuing such a 
course that if you should strike out of the various treaties the 
word “China” and insert “ Korea” you would haye almost a 
reproduction of the treaties that she made with Korea. Every- 
body knows what happened to Korea; and if Japan is pursuing 
the same course now it will not be long before the same thing 
will happen to China that happened to Korea. 

Our own Secretary of State, Mr. Hay, sent a circular telegram 
to the diplomatic representatives of the United States at Berlin, 
Brussels, The Hague, Lisbon, London, Madrid, Paris, Rome, 
St. Petersburg, Tokyo, and Vienna, July 3, 1900, and in that he 
says: 

The policy of the Government of the United States is to seek a solu- 
tion which may bring about permanent safety and peace to China, pre- 
serve China's territorial and administrative entity, protect all rights 
guaranteed to may powers by treaty and international laws, and 
safeguard for the world the principle of equal and impartial trade with 
all parts of the Chinese Empire, 

Lord Salisbury, English prime minister, in an interview with 
the United States ambassador to England, July 7, 1900, ex- 
pressed himself most emphatically as concurring ” in the policy 
of the United States as set forth in the above telegram. 

In a statement. made in the English House of Commons 
August 2, 1900, regarding the policy of the British Government, 
it was declared: 

Her Majesty’s Government are opposed to any partition of China, 
act Rina bl that they are in accord with other powers in this decla- 
ra 0 

August 12, 1905, Great Britain and Japan entered into a 
treaty, and it reads in part as follows: 


Preamble. The Governments of Great Britain and Japan 
have agreed upon the following articles, which have for their objects: 

(a) The consolidation and maintenance of the general peace in the 
regions of Eastern Asia and of India; 

(b) The preservation of the common interests of all the powers in 
China by insuring the independence and the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire and the 1 of equal opportunities for the commerce 
and industry of all nations in China. 


In a dispatch from the Marquis of Lansdowne to His Majesty’s 
minister at St. Petersburg, September 6, 1905, this language 
is used: 
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i 
s Majesty's Government believe that t count upon In order to proide for the readjustment of affairs consequent on the 
good wil ad the support o to maia | Japanese German, W F a lasting peaco 


Eastern Asia and seek! te A toe bet in the Far Kast strengthening th tion of the Japanese 
and and. independence of . — Chinese 8 the principle: integrity | the ak Bast by stren have g e pont pore Tc the Chinese — 
opportunity, ernment with a view to conclude treaties and agreements. 
And so forth. Mr. President, let us look at that language just a moment. It 
On September 5, 1905, Japan made a treaty with Russia, | says “In order to provide for the readjustment of affairs,“ 
article 3 of which reads as follows: and also to insure a lasting peace. How were those objects to 
Japan and Russia mutually engage— be attained? To get a lasting peace by strengthening the posi- 
I will skip the first engagement, because it has nothing to | tion of the Imperial Japanese Government. 
do with China Tt is because Japan wanted to strengthen herself that she 


2. To restore ed and completely to the exelusive administra- | took that opportunity, when all the world was at war, to make 
tion of China all portions of Manchuria now in the occupation or | these demands upon China. 
under mentioned. of their troops, with the exception of the territory | There had been no quarrel. There had been no. controversy. 
above mentioned. 2 * * between Japan and China. No one knew that this was coming 
4. 8 ——— and Russia Aa EAR eni ge =o to obstruct any general | ont of a clear sky. A great part of the world was engaged in 
measures. common to all countrics which: China may take for the de- |a war at that time Our Government was not in and Chins 


velopment of the commerce and industry of Manchur' í 
3 a | Was also neutral. In that situation Japan, withont any warning 
wien and Japan, a 8 22, 1905, made a treaty, article | without any notice to anybody, made 21 demands upon the Chi. 
ed . ree oH pit Ay el pba See EE ace Government. I will put those in the Recorn later, and 
5 A in all matters N ' | comment on them, But at the present time I am calling atten- 
bn RN . n n . tion to the language of the instructions that the Japanese Gov- 


France and Japan made a treaty June 10, 1907, in which this ernment gave to its ambassador when he was instrueted to 
language is used: present those demands, A 

‘The Gavernments of Japan and France, being agreed to. respect the Later on, in these same instructions, this language is used: 
independence and integrity of China, as well as the principle of equal Believing it absolutely essential, for strengthening Japan's position 
treatment in that country, * im eastern Asia as well as for the preservation. of the general Ebert 


of that region, to secure China's adherence to the fo in roposals, 
Japan and Russia on July 30, 1907, made a treaty, article 2 of the Imperial Goes Sane AINSA. te RALAR thin ona . 


Which reads as follows: Within Abele power, You are, therefore, requested to use your best en- 
The two high eontracting parties recognise the independence and the | deavor in the conduct of the negotiations, whieh are hereby placed in 
8 integrity of Chus and X the, principe: 7 n your hands, 
F Ng r , pe e e S dee Seizing an opportunity, Mr. President, when nobody else was 
Empire, and t tai d defend the status quo and respect ? ` 
for Phim 5 al the ‘pacific’ pagai p their Shia 4 in O ee eee ape . ra 
In an exchange of notes between Japan and the United States mangs which, H comp wou ive meant practically the 
in N 1908, it is said: y nullification of the Chinese Empire, She did it at a time when 
It n the wish of the two Gosernmente. = S e she knew no one could come to the relief of China, when the 
2. They are. also de cel to: Dopage the common interests of all whole world was at war, and she did it notwithstanding the fact, 
powers in China by supporting fic means. ae 8 8 that if China had refused to do what she had demanded, and 
eee daa ene aud the principle of equal) had gone to war, it would have put another ally in the arms 
of Germany. 
On July 4, 1910, Japan and Russia made a treaty, article 2 Mp, President, while most of the Senators are probably famil- 
of which reads: iar with the 21 points, I think I ougbt to read an analysis 


Mdnchurla resulting aft tue maintain and respect the status ano in | of them, and E am reading now from the analysis: that was sub- 
posse Seger en co thin oe ny dee pibetween Japan ‘and Russia, ar between | mitted to the peace conference by the Chinese representatives. 


either of those two powers an I might say these demands are in five groups. Group I deals 
On the 13th of July, 1911, Great Britain and Japan made a | with the Province of Shantung, which is greater in area and 


treaty, the preamble of which reads as follows: in population than the whole of England, besides being a piece 
The two Governments declare as among their objects: Th The of China, packed with memories of Confucius, hallowed as the 

J... han S 

eee 23 = The first demand of this group insists on the. Chinese Government 

opportunities for the: commerce and industry of all engaging to “give full assent to > all matters upom which the Janeane 


Mr. President, in the face of that, when ine war was on, Government may hereafter agree with the German Government relating 


and after Japan had taken the German possessions, and had | to the disposition of all rig ts, interests, and concessions which Ger- 
them in her possession, and all the rest of the Allies were many, Ba a Rh 8 or otherwise, possesses In relation to the 


8 8 bese ee oe eee parterai I will have ee later on to comment on this language 
as her famous 21 demands, which, in effect, demanded the sur- When I come to the treaty between Japan and China, made in 
render at least of all foreign affairs and many internal affairs | PUTSuance of these demands, in which this language is practically 


of the Chinese Government to Japan. That is another illus- repeated. 


tration that Japan did not have at heart a desire to very lwyally „ of Shantung meràded Ee internata aad 8 


support the Allies’ cause, because while the other allies were with the harbor of Ysingtao, the trans-Shantung railway, known as the 
struggling with the Kaiser's forces in Europe, she endangered | Tsingtau-Chinan Railway of Kiaochow, Tsinanfu railway, and other 
the cause by practically declaring war against China unless she railway rights, as well as mining FTT 

submitted, and that would have driven China, regardless of her province. And their transfer to Japan means that the Teutonic 


wish, into the arms of Germany. methods, which enabled Germany to dominate and exploit the Province, 
The importance of this act as it relates to Japan's fidelity stand ie e < 8 a great military base already 
to the allied eause can not be overestimated. These 21 demands The meaning of this Japanese successiom to German rights in Shan- 


were made, for instance, without there being even indirectly | tung is best illustrated in the railway situation arising out of Japan’s 
any ispata or controversy between the two age Rac They ra exercise of two of the “other railway rights” that were vested in Ger- 
mane . cause, ent any Seton 3 a time caver tee n 11 Although Ja Ja 8 te ace ene Van pened. 3 . as 
e allied nations except Japan were anxious to get China into re o China, is co “railways and other S pos- 
the war on the side of the Allies, Had China refused to con. on China the acceptance ce of the e view that her frst demand in Grou ag 5 
p — 

sider them or to make any concessions to Japan, Japan—as her which is substantially repeated in her conference claim covers the 
ultimatum, which she soon thereafter gave, shows—would bave German rights to Rnasice construct, and supply the 2 for two 
made it impossible for China afterwards to come in as an ally. — though . o ste” other Provinces of Kiangsu and 
In addition it would, as I have said, regardless of her wish, If the peace conference PAN this Japanese daln, ttie . 


4 formidable s situation will be created: rough 
made her an ally of Germany. This conduct of Japan can not railway, 2 Rag . aara g the abe = 


square with loyalty to our cause. of Chinanfu where it flanks the northern section of the Tan enpi 

CGG) ee Japan, wil at eee 
Hioki, was handed at Tokyo ext o e eman ‘or | whole nly mab aç porean 
presentation to the Chinese Government. They were divided | Hoe Then. by financing, constructing, ee 8 
into five groups, and it is interesting, Mr. President, to note | city of Kaomi, on the trans-Shantung — to a point po eS 
the instructions that the Japanese Government gave to its dominating the southern ag Bing constructed . N 
ambassador to carry out the purpose of these 21 demands, —— linkin e port of Bing) and North n the 
Those instructions contained the following language: $ Yangtze valles ar and ac South China. 
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The seven demands in Grou 


II exact in favor of Japan and her na- 
tionals a series of preferential rights, interests, and privileges in south 
Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia calculated at once to 
the existing difficulties which seriously hamper effective Chinese admin- 
istration in these two areas and to develop a situation facilitating the 
extension thereto of the territorial system which has transformed Korea 
into a Japanese province. 
GROUP 111. JAPAN’S IRON POLICY IN CHINA, 

Besides involving the violation of the territorial integrity and sov- 
ereignty of China in Shantung, south Manchuria, and eastern inner 
Mongolia, the 21 demands also encroach on Chinese economic independ- 
ence by their exaction in Group III of an EEA EA | with respect to 
the Han-Yeh-Ping Co., or iron works, well calculated to lead to ulti- 
mate Japanese i bape ei of the most important industrial enterprise 
in the Yangtze Valley. 

In its final form as insisted upon in the he oe ultimatum the 
undertaking reads that if in future the Han-Yeh-Ping Co. and the 
Japanese day eee agree upon cooperation, the Chinese Government, 
in view of the intimate relations subsisting between the Japanese capi- 
talists and the sald company, will forthwith give its permission. e 
Chinese Government further agrees not to confiscate the said company 
nor, without the consent of the Japanese capitalists, to convert it into 
a state enterprise nor cause it to borrow and use foreigu capital other 
than Japanese. 

I will not read further from this presentation made by the 
Chinese representatives, because the reading of the demands 
themselves, which I shall print, show clearly that Japan was 
pursuing the same course with China she had followed in Korea 
and meant that Japan’s ultimate intention was the complete 
subjugation of China. 

Mr. President, if you will really gather the idea of these de- 
mands, you will find that, taken altogether, they absolutely took 
away from China not only the right to govern herself but the 
right to conduct business in her own Empire, and gave to Japan 
a bill of sale of everything she had. The demand from which 
I have just read says that a certain corporation, financed to 
some extent, as I understand, by the Japanese Government, but 
altogether by Japanese capital, and being very close to the 
Japanese Government, had to be allowed certain concessions 
and was to be allowed to do certain things, being practically 
given extreme control in a particular line of industry in which 
it was engaged. ` 

I want to read what Baron Makino, one of the Japanese states- 
men, said. He was a member of the peace delegation at Ver- 
sailles. He said: 


China has the raw material.. We have need for raw material, and we 


haye the capital to invest with China in its development for use by 
ourselves as well as by China. We have to rely— 


He said— 
in a large measure upon the rich natural resources in China in order to 
assure our own governmental existence. 

That explains why these demands were made. He has left no 
doubt as to why they were made. He said, “ China has the raw 
material; we need it; we will get it,“ and from official instruc- 
tions given to the ambassador who presented the 21 demands, 
we learn that they said, “ We are determined to have it at 
whatever cost.” 

Mr. President, there are a good many similarities, and I am 
reminded of a couple now, between Germany and Japan. When 
Germany wanted to attack France the shortest way was across 
Belgium, and so, without any right and in violation of every 
national precedent and law, she simply went across Belgium. 
When Japan wanted to attack Germany over in China she did the 
same thing. She crossed 150 miles of Chinese territory in order 
‘to get at Germany, and she did not have to do it because Eng- 
land, with the small army that she had there in assisting in 
that attack on the Germans, landed her army and made her 
fight and attack upon soil that was in possession of the Germans 
at the time. So while we condemn Germany, and rightfully, 
too, because it is acknowledged to be a crime against civilization 
and humanity, we must remember that the great Japanese Goy- 
ernment did not hesitate to do the same thing in the same war, 

Germany 50 years ago took Alsace-Lorraine. Why? Because 
Alsace-Lorraine had iron and Germany needed the iron in her 
business and she took it. What do we get from the Japanese 
statement? “China has the raw material, and in a large meas- 
ure we have to rely,” said the minister, “ upon the rich natural 
resources in China in order to insure our own economic ex- 
istence.“ So while the world was at war Japan landed troops 
on the soil of a neutral territory, just as neutral as Belgium, 
marched them across that territory without the consent, and 
without even asking the consent, of the Government I believe 
Germany did ask consent and it was refused, but Japan did not 
even go that far—and she did it because of one of the reasons, 
as her minister says, that “ China has the raw material and we 
want it: it is necessary for our economic existence.” 

The demands contained in Group V were postponed, as the of- 
ficial correspondence between China and Japan will show, but 
they are pending now. They have never been withdrawn. 
Japan ias never said she would withdraw them; she has never 


increase- 


intimated that she would withdraw them. All of Group V, how- 
ever, were postponed with the exception of one, and then Japan 
delivered an ultimatum to Chma, who had refused to concede 
the right of Japan to control and administer her governmental 
affairs. That ultimatum was delivered to China on the 7th day 
of May, 1915, and said: 

In case the Imperial Japanese Government failed to receive from the 
Chinese Government before 6 p. m. of May 9— 

Two days— 2 
. response to their advice, they will take such independent 
action as they may deem necessary to meet the situation. 

When that ultimatum was delivered, Japan already had sev- 
eral thousand soldiers landed on Chinese soil to enforce it. 
China knew it. Helpless as she was, she had to concede, and 
the treaty of 1915 between China and Japan, that has been 
called to my attention earlier in the discussion by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kino], was the result. 

In considering that treaty we ought to remember the world 
conditions that existed then. An ultimatum given to China 
and she was given only two days to reply. Mr. President, if 
there had been a dispute, if there had been a claim that Japan 
owned something over in China, there would have been some 
reason for this difficulty, but there never was even a pretense 
that China had not fulfilled her duty to Japan, there was not 
even a pretense that Japan had any property or rights there. 
It was just as bare-faced as though to-morrow morning we 
would wake up and find that Canada had demanded that Maine 
should be turned over to Canada and would give us only two days 
to comply. There was no quarrel, there was no war, there had 
been no dispute, and there was no claim even by Japan, and to 
say that a treaty drafted under those circumstances should be 
given a moment’s consideration by any honest people or any 
honest tribunal is a travesty upon justice. 

Mr. President, I think the American people ought to know— 
and so far as I know they have had no opportunity as yet to 
know—some of the secret correspondence that went on between 
the Russian ambassador to Japan and his Government. Mr. 
Krupensky was the ambassador of Russia at Tokio, and on the 
16th day of November, 1917, he sent a dispatch to his Govern- 
ment, of which I shall read a part. Speaking of the conversa- 
tion he had with the Japanese foreign minister, he says: 

In reply to my question as to the credibility of the rumors alleging 
that Japan is prepared to sell to the Chinese Government a considerable 
quantity of arms and munitions, Viscount Motono— 

He was the minister of foreign affairs of Japan— 


confirmed them and added that the Peking Government had promised 
not to use the arms against the southerners. It was evident from the 
minister’s words, however, that this promise possessed only the value 
of a formal justification of this sale, fringing, as the latter does, the 

rinciple of nonintervention in the internal Chinese feuds proclaimed 
p Japan herself. It is most likely that the 1 are aiming prin- 
clpally at obtaining the privilege of rearming the entire Chinese Army 
and at making China dependent in the future on Japanese arsenals and 
the supply of munitions from Japan. The arms to be supplied are esti- 
mated at 30,000,000 yen. At the same time Japan intends establishing 
an arsenal in China for the manufacture of war materials. 

Mr. President, this official dispatch, sent by Mr. Krupensky 
to his government, gives undoubtedly his honest conception of 
what the Japanese Government intended to do. The Japanese 
demands on China were pending at that time, and a reading of 
them will show that among other things Japan demanded that 
the practical control of the manufacture of arms in China be 
turned over to Japan; that Japan be given the right to establish 
arsenals in China and to control them, which would give Japan 
practically the right to say what arms China should use and to 
supply to China what munitions she pleased and to handle them 
and use them as she pleased. It would have made the Chinese 
Army, whatever that might be or might become, absolutely de- 
pendent for its very existence upon Japanese officials and 
Japanese generals. 

In another dispatch that Krupensky sent he says: 

The Japanese are manifesting more and more clearly a_ tendency 
to interpret the special position of Japan in China, inter alla, in the 
sense that other wers must not undertake in China any political 
steps without previously exchanging views with Japan on the subject— 
a condition that would to some extent establish a Japanese control 
over the foreign affairs of China. 

In that connection we ought to remember that one of the 
decisive acts preceding the annexation of Korea by Japan was 
the conclusion of a Japanese-Korean treaty in November, 1905, 
vesting in the Japanese Government the direction and control. 
of foreign affairs. That was one of the specific steps which 
Japan took in getting control of Korea. Here she is continuing 
the same step in China. Again reading from Krupensky's 
official letter: 

On the other hand, the Japanese Government does not attach much 
importance to its recognition of the principle of the open door and the 
integrity of China. x 
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There you are getting the truth; there you are getting the | She merely receives them in trust for the league of nations, 


judgment of an unbiased ambassador in an official letter telling 
his Government the conditions that exist in the capital of China. 
Let me repeat it: 

On the other hand, the Japanese Government does not attach much 
importance to its recognition of the principle of the open door and the 
integrity of China. x 

Japan had made the various treaties which I have read; she 
had officially agreed to the Hay doctrine of the open door; but 
now we find from the secret correspondence of an official of the 
Russian Government, giving his Government the true situation 
in Japan, that he states that Japan does not pay much, if any, 
attention to those things: 5 

The Japanese Government does not attach much importance to its 
recognition of the principle of the open door and the integrity of China, 
regarding it as merely a repetition of the assurance repeatedly given 
by it earlier to other powers and implying no new restrictions for the 
Japanese policy in China, It is therefore quite sible that at some 
future time there may arise in this connection misunderstanding 
between the United States and Japan. The minister for foreign affairs 
confirmed to-day in conversation with me that in the negotiations by 
Viscount Ishii at 8 the question at issue is not some special 
concession to Japan in these or other parts of China, but Japan's 
special position in China as a whole. 

I think that dispatch ought to be rather interesting to our 
Government, to note the impression that the Russian ambassador 
got as to what Japan thought of the agreement that she had 
made, among other powers with us, as to the integrity of China, 
She did not regard it as being much of a stumbling block. Now, 
Krupensky sent another dispatch after the Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment had been made. From the dispatch it seems he was re- 
ferring to a conversation he had with Viscount Motono, Japanese 
minister of foreign affairs, and he asked him: 

Whether he did not fear that in the future misunderstandings might 
arise from the different interpretations by Japan and the United States 
oe S terms “special position” and “special interests” of Japan in 

And Krupensky said in reference to that in his official letter 
to his home Government as follows: 

I gain the impression from the words of the minister that he is con- 
scious of the possibility of misunderstandings in the future, but is of 
the opinion that in such a case ig, would have better means at her 
8 for carrying into effect her interpretation than the United 

Mr. President, the Lansing-Ishii agreement between our Gov- 
ermuent and Japan was entered into in November, 1917, while 
the war was in progress. That was after Japan had made secret 
treaties in February, 1917, with Great Britain and France by 
which she was to get Shangtung and the islands of Germany 
north of the Equator. Remember that it was subsequent to that 
time that the agreement was reached; and we find that Mr. 
Krupensky, the Russian ambassador, in conversation with the 
Japanese foreign minister at Tokyo, gains the impression that 
Japan expects a misunderstanding because of a difference of 
interpretation of the Ishii-Lansing agreement in the future, but 
she thinks she will be in better position than we will be to enforce 
her understanding. That agreement was made without Japan 
notifying Lansing or our Government that Japan had a secret 
agreement in regard to China, which, I think, was a violation of 
good faith, There can be no doubt about the truth of that state- 
ment, for Mr. Lansing testified before the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the hearings on this treaty that when the agree- 
ment between himself and the Japanese Government was reached 
he had no knowledge of the secret treaties to which I have re 
ferred, that might have a very important bearing upon the 
Lansing-Ishii agreement; and now we have the official corre- 
spondence of the Russian ambassador at Tokyo stating that 
he gets the impression from conversations with the foreign 
minister of Japan that Japan expects a difference in interpreta- 
tion to arise. She was looking forward to it. She made the 
agreement with Mr. Lansing with her pockets filled with secret 
treaties, and even when she made it she was conscious that she 
was going to construe it differently from what she knew was 
going to be our construction. Yet we are asked here to approve 
4 treaty that will give Japan a greater right to enforce her under- 
standing. f 

Senators, I am sorry the map which was on the wall yester- 
day has, been removed. If you will look at the map of the 
Pacitie Ocean you will realize that the giving of the German 
island possessions north of the Equator to Japan means that 
Jupan is brought thousands of miles nearer to our coast. 
When she gets those islands fortified she will not be so dis- 
tant from us as she has been heretofore, and she will, as Kru- 
peusky says in his official correspondence, be at least in better 
shape: to enforce her demands than she would be now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator, I presume, 
realizes that Japan will not be allowed to fortify those islands. 
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und no fortifications will be permitted. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. In connection with the suggestion the Senator 
from Nebraska has made in reference to the position which 
Japan has in the league of nations, I wish to read a transla- 
tion of an editorial in the Niroku, a Japanese newspaper, the 
translation having been published in the Japanese Advertiser 
of May 9, 1919. It reads as follows: 

The Imperial family of Japan is as worthy of respect as God and is 
the embodiment of benevolence and justice. It is the parent not only 
of her 60,000,000, but of all mankind on earth. ‘The league of nations, 
proposed to save mankind from the horrors of war, can only attain its 
rea ben 755 by placing the imperiai family of Japan at its head, for 
to attain its object the league must have a strong punitive force and 
a supernational and 1 character; and this force can only 
be found in the imperial family of Japan. 

So, in the Japanese view of things, appealing to the league of 
nations would be to appeal to the imperial family of Japan. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator knows that 
some very foolish things are also printed in some very foolish 
American newspapers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I happen to know about that; some of 
them are printed in a newspaper I know of in Omaha. $ 

Mr. President, it may be that Japan will not fortify these 
islands; but when I realize that the representatives of all these 
great nations stood on that rostrum with their pockets full of 
secret treaties without disclosing them to us, and when I know 
that they brought China into the war without letting her know 
that they had already agreed to carve her up into mincemeat, I 
do not know how many secret agreements still exist and, re- 
gardless of anything that may be said in the treaty, may be 
carried out, and I am led somewhat to that conclusion by the 
fact that England has just entered intefthis disgraceful treaty 
with Persia by which she is going to take her over without 
regard to the league of nations. 

I want to tell you, Mr. President, that I started in this thing 
in good faith. No man had more honest and hopeful intentions 
than I had when that peace conference met at Versailles. No 
man in all this world was more anxious to have a permanent 
peace than I. No man under any flag would sacrifice more ac- 
cording to what he had to sacrifice than I would to have brought 
about a league that was honest and honorable. I believed that 
our allies were honest and honorable. I went out in the liberty 
loan campaigns, for the Y. M. C. A., for the Red Cross, all over 
this country proclaiming that doctrine to the people, and I be- 
lieved it from the bottom of my heart. I thought they were 
square; I thought they were fair; and when the league of na- 
tions part of the treaty was first given to the world, while I dis- 
liked some of it very much, I was almost on the point of swal- 
lowing it. I was willing to sacrifice almost anything to get the 
right kind of a league of nations. To me it seemed that article 
10 was almost damnable. I thought that the article providing 
for disarmament might not mean anything, and other things the 
same way; and yet I said to myself, “ They are honest, we are 
honest, and if all of us are going into this honestly I can oyver- 
look a good many things that do not seem right.” 

Later, however, the treaty came. You will remember that the 
league of nations was given to the world first. Later it de- 
veloped what they had done in making the treaty; and although 
it seemed to me that there were a lot of sins even in the league 
as they had promulgated it, when the treaty came forth it made 
the league look like a banner of purity compared to the crime, 
the deceit, the wrong, and the sin that was bound up in that 
treaty. 

When I discovered that these same men who had talked elo- 
quently here to us had in their pockets secret treaties when 
they did it; when I discovered that they pulled out those secret 
treaties at the peace table, in contravention and in contradic- 
tion to the very agreement that they all made when we entered 
that peace conference; when I saw that they were demanding 
that these secret treaties be legalized; and, more than all, 
Mr. President, when I saw our own President lie down and give 
in and submit to the disgrace, the dishonor, the crime, and the 
sin of that treaty, then I said: “Great God! I do not believe 
I want to have any kind of dealings with any of you people. 
I am suspicious of you all the way through. You are dishonest. 
You have not been fair with us or with the world. You have 
been wicked. You haye concluded to act here just the same 
as though you were acting in barbarous days after proclaiming 
to us and after we had believed that you were in earnest and 
fighting for democracy to build a peace, a world peace, a league 
of nations that would bring peace and happiness forever to a 
suffering people.” 
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Now, Mr. President, I want to ask permission to print with- | was pet p 


out reading, in connection with this Krupensky correspondence, 
the Lansing-Ishii agreement, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fraxce in the chair), 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Tho matter referred to is as follows: 


THE LANSING-ISHIT AGREEMENT. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 2, 1917, 
1 I have the honor to communicate herein my understand 
4 the 1.4 ‘cement reached by us in our recent conversations touch- 
1 a avo N relating to the 
1 * 


lenis mischievous reports that have from time to time 
pean. 7 it is believed by us Jue a public announcement once 
of the desires and intentions shared by our two Governments with 

. to China is advisable, 

Governments of the United States and Japan recognize that 7 
ritorial Lobe area creates special relations between countries, and 
1 110 . of the United States recognizes that Ja an 
has in China, particularly in the part to which 

2 — nt pren Es ous. 


fiat territorial 9779 — of cutee nevertheless, remains unim- 


E the Government of the U States has every 

n the ted assurances of the [mperial Japanese Government that 
while graphical position gives Japan such s; interests, they bave 
no Fe bo. discriminate . pea e trade are nations or dis- 
regard ‘the commercial granted by China in treaties with other 
powers, 


The 9 2 the United States and Japan deny that they 
have any purpose toe in an wae the independence or territorial 
integrity of Bas and dariare urthermore, that they always 
adhere to the principle “open-door” or equal oppor- 
tunity for commerce 2 14 — 55 * China. 

Moreover, they mutually declare that they are e aequi- 
sition 2 any goverument of — s special rights or — 1 that would 

e 6 or terr eat l. totagri of China or that would 

fase to the su coun the full enjoyment of 
sgt rtunit 5 the’ pong industry of 2 

Is be glad to have Your Exeellency — 2 this understanding of 
the pod reached by 
ire Excellency, the renewed assurance of my highest considera- 
tion 


IIis Exeellene, 
Ambass: 


Roser? LANSING, 
e Fionipot tiary of 
oy Estra and on 0 
* Japan <a Beste Mission, 


(Tho ambassador extracrdins and plenipotentiary of Japan, on special 
mission, to the Secretary of State.) 

THE SPECIAL MIESEN eee OF JAPAN, 

Washingt r 2, n. 

Sır: I Laye the bonor to acknow. * 2 of your sete 2 

communicating to me your understan the agreement rea ched by 

ns in our recent conversations touching 2 ae of mutual interest 
te our Governments relating to the Republie of China. 

I am happy to be able to confirm to you, under au orisation of my 

the following 


the understanding in 8 set forth 


our two Govornments 


cn pe AL pen States recognize that 
EL papirra N ns between N 


and 
Gin y States recogni that 
gt rticularly in the part to which 


remains unim- 


oramante. of 
5 aes 
—.— in 


torte dy Ma ty of Chi nevertheless, 
overnment fu", Unita) P States has 


75 0 and the every confidence 
the repeated 8 0 mperial Japanese Government that 
while geographical tion gives Jepen such special interests, they 
have no desire to Qiseriminate trade of other gations or to 
disregard the commercial rights retofore granted by China in treaties 
with other powers, 
j The y purpose to A Ja and the Valves N. 8 deny font they 
ua ve any pu 8 n an — e pendence or territo 
een os f pes Sis furthermore, that they always 


4 — so-called 3 door” or equal oppor- 


ustry 
Morcover, they 5 N that roves are opposed to the acquisi- 
i, Government of any special ri Zate or Drivileges that Would 
eae or territorial integrity of China or that would 
jects or citizens of any country ky > enjoyment of 


indus 
r, Shs assurances of my 


5 
Ambassador Wi pe and Plenipo pa of red A 
apan on a ssion, 
Hon, ROBERT LANSIN 27 550 


1 ‘of Slate. 


Mr. NORRIS, Now, Mr. President, I want to read from a 
statement made at the peace conference by the representatives 
of the Chinese Government. They say: 


It is also submitted that but for the — cf anatase ired 


largely, it seems, by her desire to replace h 
would have been associated with the Allies in ip ye and 
November, 1915, in the struggle against ease mate . 


In August, 1914, the Chinese Governmen 
Now, just let us pause there a PRA 
when the war commenced, 


In August, 1914, the Chinese Government expressed their desire 
declare war ‘against Germany and to take pert 4 in the ane 3 
operations against the German garrison at Tsingtao, © proposal 


August, 1914, was 


the Chinese Govern- 


to the intimation reach 
participation ly to create com- 


ment that The proposed Chinese 
plications 8 with a certain power. aT 
Everybody knows that that “ certain power was Japan. 
If that does not demonstrate that Japan’s loyalty was merely 
skin deep, I do not know what it does demonstrate. 
Reading further from the same 8 
Again in November, 19 Government expressed their 


desire to enter the a paan as with the Allies, b the Japaness 
w. on t 
Government S ý 


Eventual” boweve ver, the 


Chinese Government addressed a note of 
with the latter on March 14 foll 4 iig: nd dn Wally 3 cs Pe st 
ow decla war u 
Germany and Austria on August 14, he Ti 


ie thee cpnosition of the Japa- 
nese Government having been removed in cireumstap es indicated in 
2 dispatch written by M. Kru y to the Russin Government 
on February 8, 1917, ote on efforts to induce Japan to * 
draw ber opposition to China's entry into ae: war on the side of 


Mr. President, China declared war AAGE Germany August 
14, 1917. She wanted to declare war in August, 1914, at the 
beginning of the war, but did net do it because of Japan's influ- 
enee, She wanted to do it again in November, 1915, but did not 
do it because Japan objected, and the Allies did not want her in 
without Japan's consent. There was a great deal of correspond- 
ence, and I am going to read another letter from Krupensky later, 
if I do not forget it, showing what he was trying to do, and how 
he was trying to get Japan to consent that China should come 
into the war on our side, 

My God, Mr. President! Can there be any doubt about the 
desirability of having China come in? Here was the war, en- 
gaged in which were nearly all of the nations of the earth, trying 
to get every power in, big and little, to help in whatever way they 
could. Here was China, wanting to come in. She wanted to fur- 
nish men to take the German possessions in China and was 
denied the privilege by the Allies because Japan wanted to keep 
her out, She wanted to come in in 1915, but Japan kept her out 
again; but in 1917 Japan withdrew her objections. Why? Be- 
cause of that secret agreement made in January and February, 
1917, that I have already read. In the meantime the other Gov- 
ernments were trying to get Japan to consent, and Japan started 
out and got this secret agreement with England and France and 
Italy and Russia; and when she got that she said: “All right; 
let her come in, I have got her nailed up, anyway.” 

Now, put that up against Japan, and what have you? En- 
gaged in a great struggle, one of the things that was vital was 
ships—we all knew that—ships to meet the destruction of the 
German submarines. Articles now appearing in the papers by 
the American admiral who was over there and had charge of the 
American Navy disclose now publicly the fact that about this 
time there was a feeling of great distress among the officials all 
through the British Navy and the American Navy. They were 
afraid they were not going to be able te meet the destructive 
methods of the German submarines. They could not build ships 
fast enough to do it. Night and day, everywhere, they were 
urging more ships. Now, here was China. In her harbors were a 
lot of German ships, interned. China was neutral; they had not 
let her come in; Japan had kept her out, and they’ needed every 
ship that China had. Do you think Japan had the interests of 
the Allies’ cause at heart? Does it look as though Japan was 
loyal to the cause for which more than 50,000 American boys 
gave their lives? Does it look as though she was doing what 
she could, when they needed ships, to keep China out when we 
could have gotten not only ships but men to help in the fight? 
And she never did consent until she got that secret agreement 
that I have read, in January, February, and March, 1917, by 
which these other powers agreed that China should be dismem- 
bered at the peace table and turned over to Japan. 

Then they all asked her to come in. In friendship, or at 
least it had the appearance of being friendship, they invited 
China into this war. Come in,” they said to China, “and help 
us to whip Germany. Give us these ships.” And China came 
in. She sent several hundred thousand men to the battle fields 
of France—not as soldiers, but as workers—and they worked 
in the trenches under the fire of German shot and shell, where 
Japan's men never did go. She turned over all those ships 
to the allied cause, and they were used in carrying men, muni- 
tions, and food to the soldiers on the battle front. And now 
we propose to carve her up and give her sacred territory to that 
very Government that kept her out so long; that did not have 
the high sense of honor to the Allies to try to get another Gov- 
ernment in to help win the war; who kept her out at a time 
when ships were vital, and when the leading men on the allied 
side feared that we were going down to defeat for want of 
ships. I wonder, Mr. President, if the American people under- 


stood that. condition, whether they would ever consent that this 


criminal portion of this treaty should be approved by the 
American Senate, 


1919. 
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I want to read a sentence or two from this same paper pre- 
sented to the peace conference: 

The chief value of Kianochow lies partly in the harbor of Tsingtao 
and rtly in an area dominating the finest anchorage of that harbor, 
which has been delimited by the Japanese Government and is already 
reserved for exclusive Japanese occupation under Japanese jurisdic- 
tion, no one other than Japanese being permitted to hold land within 
its boundaries. 

All done during the war. A portion set aside exclusively for 
Japanese, no one allowed to be there; and, if we are to believe 
the pretensions of friendship and peace in a country that is 
soon going to be turned back to China, it is going to be turned 
back just as Korea was turned back. If Japan intended it 
should be turned back she would not have objected to putting 
it in the treaty. Why should it not be put in the treaty? 
Japan has never offered a suggestion or a reason. There is 
none. Here is part of China; China wants it, and the world 
wants her to have it; but Japan says, “Give it to me. I will 
give it back to her when I get ready.” 

Japan will make the conditions of its return, and she will 
make them so as to give nothing but the shell. She will keep 
the kernel, and eventually, if she goes on in the same course that 
she pursued in Korea, the Chinese Republic will be no more. 

This same article, speaking further on this same subject, says: 

This delimited area presumably is the “ place to be designated by the 
Japanese Government“ as“ a concession under the exclusive ju ction 
of Japan.“ The restoration of Kiaochow to China, with retention by 
1 of the area dominating it, would be the restoration of the 
“ shadow ” of this place in the sun“ and the retention of its substance 
by Japan. 

I will now read from a letter by Mr. Krupensky. Of course 
Russia wanted to get China in, and there was a good deal of 
communication between the home government and the Russian 
ambassador at Tokyo. Mr. Krupensky sent another letter, which, 
as far as I know, has never been published in this country, but 
which is in the official correspondence of Krupensky with his 
government. He was instructed to sound out Japan to see if 
Japan would not agree to let China come into the war, and here 
is what he says, in part, in an official letter: 

On the other hand, the minister pointed out— 


That is, the Japanese minister— 
the necessity for him, in view of the attitude of Japanese opinion on 
the subject, as well as with a view to safeguard Japan's position at the 
future peace conference— 

Now, note that, “with a view to safeguard Japan's position 
at the future peace conference.” 

This letter was sent on the 8th day of February, and it was 
just a few days afterwards when the Japanese minister at Tokyo 
took up with the British ambassador at that place the proposition 
of giving Shantung to Japan. 

This continues: 

With a view to boa ng Japan’s position at the future peace con- 
ference, if China should be admitted to it, of securing the support of the 
allied powers to the desires of Japan in respect of Shantung and the 
Pacific islands. 

Now, Mr. President, there is Krupensky ordered to sound out 
the Japanese Government and see if there can not be some ar- 
rangement brought about by which China can come into the war, 
and she is anxious to come in if they can get Japan’s consent. 
Everybody else wants her in. Krupensky, in sounding out the 
Japanese minister at Tokyo, finds that Japan wants to have 
some understanding at the peace conference, if they will let 
China in, about Shantung and the German islands in the Pacific. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What is the date of that? a 

Mr. NORRIS. Itis within a few days of the time when these 
other negotiations started. This is February 8. > 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Nineteen hundred and seventeen? 

Mr. NORRIS. Nineteen hundred and seventeen; when, as you 
noticed in the first part of my address, I showed where the con- 
ference took place in the month of February, a little later than 
this. It is all connected up. This continues: 

With a view to safeguard Japan’s position at the future peace con- 
ference, if China should be admitted to it, of securing the support of 
the allied powers to the desires of Japan in respect of Shantung and 
the Pacific Islands. These desires are for the succession to all the 
rights and privileges hitherto possessed by Germany in the Shantung 
Province and for the acquisition of the islands to the north of the 
8 which are now occupied by the Ja ese. Motono plainly 
told me that the Japanese Government would like to receive at once 
the promise of the Imperial [Russian] Government to support the aboye 
desires of Japan. 

Now, listen! Here is Krupensky’s conclusion: 

In order to give a push to the highly important question of a break 
between China and rmany I rega it as very desirable that the 
Japanese should be given the prom they ask, i 

Oh, that looks like loyalty on the part of Japan, the other 
allies striving to get China in for the valuable assistance she 
could be to them, Japan keeping her out, and succeeding in 
keeping her out, as I snid before, until she got that disgraceful 


agreement to permit the acquisition by Japan of this Chinese 
territory. 

Mr, President, some of the people who have argued in favor of 
this proposition have taken the position that China had entered 
into the treaty of May, 1915, in answer to these demands, by 
which she had agreed that Japan should have these German pos- 
sessions; and I said to the Senator from Utah, when he seemed 
to refer to that treaty with approval, that I would bring a 
witness on the stand who would denounce that treaty whom 
he would not dare dispute, and I am going to produce him now, 
Mr. President, 

First I will read the official statement of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment on the question of Shantung, because I will have to 
read the other one made by this witness. That official state- 
ment reads: 

The official text of the statement made to the press in Tokyo Sunday 
by Viscount Uchida, minister for foreign affairs, in regard to the Shan- 
——— 5 as made public by the Japanese embassy here to-day, 

It appears that, in spite of the official statement which the Japanese 
delegation at Paris issued on May 5 last, and which I fully stated in an 
interview with the representatives of the press on May 17, Japan's pol- 
ed respecting the Shantung question is little understood or appreciated 


abroad. 

It will be remembered that in the ultimatum which the Japanese 
Government addressed to the German Government on August 15, 1914, 
they demanded of Germany to deliver, on a date not later than Septem- 
ber 15, 1914, to the im 1 authorities, without condition of compen- 
sation, the entire lea territory of Kiaochow with a view to eventual 
restoration of the same to China. The terms of that demand have 
never elicited any protest on the part of China or any other allied or 
associated powers. = 

“ Following the same line of policy, Japan now claims as one of the 
essential conditions of peace that the leased territory of Kiaochow 
should be surrendered to her without condition or compensation. At 
the same time abiding faithfully by the pledge which she gave to China 
in 1915, she is quite willing to restore to China the whole territory in 
gestor and to enter upon negotiations with the Government at 

eking as to the arrangement necessary to give effect to that pledge as 
2 as possible after the treaty of Versailles shall have been ratified 
y Japan. 

I will pause there just a moment. Assuming that Japan is 
honest, that she wants to give it back to China, why does she 
not give it; why does she not pick up her duds and go home? 
Why does she not let China have it? Why does she not put it 
in the treaty that way? Why does she insist that in order for 
China to get it she must get it first? 

Now, she says, “ When the treaty is agreed to I will enter 
into negotiations with a view to turning it back.” Everybody 
who has studied the history of Japan in Korea knows what 
these negotiations mean. 

Reading further from this same official statement: 


“Nor has she any intention to cetain or to claim any rights which 
affect the territorial sovereignty of China in the Province of Shantung. 
The significance of the clause appearing in Baron Makino's statement 
of May 5, that the policy of Japan is to hand back the Shantung Penin- 
sula in full sovereignty to China, retaining only the economic privileges 
granted to Germany, must be clear to all. 

“Upon arrangement being arrived at between Japan and China for 
the restitution of Kiaochow— 

What necessity of arriving at anything? If she wants to 
give it to China, and China is anxious to get it, for God’s sake, 
why does she not give it to her and go home? 

“the Japanese troops at present guarding that territory and the Kiao- 
chow-Tsinanfu Railway will be completely withdrawn, 

As a matter of fact, they have been extended, since the armi- 
stice has been signed, in all kinds of directions and in all ways. 

“The Kiaochow-Tsinanfu Railway is intended to be operated as a joint 
Sino-Japanese enterprise without any discrimination in treatment 
against the people of any nation. 

“The Japanese Government have, moreover, under contemplation pro- 
posals for the reestablishment in Tsingtao of a general foreign pall 
ment, instead of the exclusive Japanese settlement which by the agree- 
ment of 1915 with China they are entitled to claim.” 

You will notice that she refers to the agreement of 1915, 
brought about by force; to that treaty; to those demands, all 
illegal, all immoral, all wicked, all without justification, all 
brought about by force; and yet this man refers to those, and 
this witness that I am now going to put on the stand by the 
name of Woodrow Wilson takes up that question. He can not 
remain silent and let the Japanese Government even claim that 
there is any validity to that treaty of 1915 or to those negotia- 
tions. 

You will remember that when this statement was published 
the President issued a statement in answer to it, in dignified 
language, but without question calling attention to the fact 
that these demands made by Japan upon China in 1915 were of 
no validity whatever and had nothing to do with the treaty of 
peace at Versailles. They were certainly without foundation. 
He did not consider them as amounting to anything and he 
would not dare let the occasion go without saying so to the 
world. 

Now comes the President's statement. 
to print the entire statement. 


I will ask permission 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is se 
ordered. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT'S STATEMENT. 


President Wilson's statement was as follows: 

“The Government of the United States has noted with the greatest 
interest the frank statement made by Viscount Uchida with regard to 
Japan's future policy respecting Shantung. The statement ought to 

serve to remove many misunderstandings which had begun to accumu- 
late about this question. 

But there are references in the statement to an ‘eement entered 
into between Japan und China in 1915 which might misleading if 
not commented upon in the igot of what occu in Paris when the 
clanses of the treaty affecting Shantung were under discussion. I there- 
netgear ea 2 — liberty of suppiementing Viscount Uchida's statement with 

ollowing: 

In the conference of the 30th of April last, where this matter was 
brought to a conclusion among the heads of the A hr mt pa allied and 
associated powers, the 9 delegates, Baron o and Viscount 
Chinda. in — to a 9 PA sea e oa It, ——— that 

»The poliey of Japan is to a Peninsula in full 
sovereignty to China, retaining only the meres vileges granted to 
Germany and the right to establ a settlement —.— the usual con- 
ditions at 8 10 a = 80 = 

PERE on, owners ol railway will use special police o to Insure 

1 for traffic. They will be used for no other 

“The police forces will be composed of Chinese, and such Japanese 
instructors as the directors of the railway may select will be appeinted 
by the Chinese Government. 

“No reference was 2 — to this policy being in any way dependent 
upon the execution of the t of 1915 to which Count Uehida 
a> to have referred. duty 

I agreed 


the icy of 
changed between China sae Japan in 1915 and 1918, and reference was 


— in the discussion to the enforcement of the of 1915 
— aie only in case China failed to — * ful 8 out 
outlined in the statement of 


Chinda, of course, no doubt that Viscount Uchida had been apprised 

of apt = particulars of the discussion in Paris, and I am not — i 

this statement with the idea of correcting his, but only to throw 

fuller Nght of clarification upon a situation which ought to be relieved 

of every shadow of obscurity or misapprehension. 
“ Wooprow WILsox.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mf. President, I think that those who ask us 
to approve the treaty in the face ef the testimony of that wit- 
ness will be willing to admit that the treaty of 1915 is what I 
have claimed for it all the time. absolutely a nullity. Your 
leader denounces it; even though he asks us to approve this 
criminal thing he does not go so far as to say, vou shall ap- 
prove that damnable treaty of 1915, forced upon China against 
her will while the world was at war.” 

But, Mr. President, there is still another reason why that 
treaty is of no force and effect. China is a republic. She 
has a written constitution. I wish Senators would remember 
that she is a republic, and that while we ought always to do 
justice to every nation regardless of the form of government, 
we ought to be particularly careful that the newborn republics, 
that have taken our Nation as an example when coming inte the 
fold, to follow us, are properly and honestly protected, particu- 
larly when we have by solemn declaration many times in the past 
said we would do it. 

This treaty of 1915, as I have said, was brought about by force. 
It was never approved by the Legislature of China, and the 
constitution of China provides that it must be. I put this in the 
Recorp once before, but I am going to do it again. Article 25 of 
the constitution of China reads as follows: 

ARTICLE 25. The President makes treaties. But, should articles 

therein provide for any change of territory, or Increase the burdens of 
the citizens, the concurrence of the legislature shall be 

So even if everything was lovely, that treaty is a nullity, be- 
cause no man claims that there was even a pretense at coneur- 
rence by the Legislature of China. The legal effect of the con- 
stitution in regard to treaties is practically the same as ours, 
Who would ever claim that this treaty now before us would be 
legal or binding, or haye any effect whatever upon the American 
Government, unles it is approved by the Senate of the United 
States? The treaty of 1915 between Japan and China, culmi- 
nating out of the famous 21 demands and signed at the point of 
the sword, was never approved by the Chinese Legislature. It 
is null and void; first, because it was signed under compulsion 
and coercion, admittedly so by everybody who knows anything 
about it. And even if this had not been true it Is absolutely null 
and void because it has never been approved by the Chinese 
Legislature. 

I can hardly understand how anyone can stand on the floor 
of the Senate and defend that treaty. I am going to read later 
on at least the first article of it. It shows on its face that it is 
illogical and dishonorable. But now since the President has 
spoken, since the man who is behind this treaty has condemned 
it, I do not suppose any more of his cohorts or followers will 
stand up and say that there is any validity to the treaty of 1915 
between Japan and China, 


I want to read again—I read it before, but I think it was in 
two different places—the instructions given to the representative 
of Japan when these demands were made: 


That means by anything. They started out with their in- 
structions that “We are going to obtain these things by any 
means that it may be necessary for us to resort to.” When 
she makes that kind of demand without cause, without reason, 
without there having been any dispute or quarrel or disagree- 
ment, it is time for the Christian world and for civilized people 
to take notice. That is the way this treaty of May, 1915, be- 
tween Japan and China was brought about. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous eonsent to print at this point 
pied remarks the original 21 demands made by Japan upon 

na. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lexnroor in the chair). 
Without objection, consent is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

JAPAN’S 21 DEMANDS, 
TAPAN’S 8 DEMANDS. 


Handed = His Excellency the President of Yuan-Shib-kal, by 155 
Excellency Hioki, the Japanese minister to Chin: ne on 3 
nese text and publish Se the: Chitosan 


1915, translated from the 
Government at Peking in June, * 


The Japanese Government — 2 Chinese Government being de- 
sirous of maintaining the gene peace in Eastern Asia anid pasta 
eet the endly . —— and borhood existing 
between the two nations agree to the following articles 

he Chinese + enghane to give full assent to 
all matters upon which the Japanese Government may hereafter 
with the German Government relating to the disposition of all rig bts, 
interests, and concessions which Germany, by virtue of treaties — 
im relation to the Province of 2 
Province 


ÄRT. 2. Chinese Government engages that within 
— sed to a and along its coast no territory or island will be ceded er 


9 under any . 
ART. The Covernment consents to Japan's building a 
2 1 Chefoo or Lungkow to join the Kiaochow-Tsinanfu il- 
"Rir, 4. The Chinese Goyernment engages, in the interest of trade 
d for the residence of foreigners, — — open by herself as soon as pos- 
sible certain 3 cities and t Province of Shantung 
as commercial ports. What — ant * opened are to be jointly 
decided upon in a separate agreement. t 
II. 


The Japanese Government and the Chinese TE aloe the 


Chinese ernment has always acknowledged the special position 
enjoy: Japan in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, 
agree to the fi articles : 

ARTICLE 1. The 


two ae mutiaHy agree that the 
term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny and the . of lease of the 
South Manchurian Railway and bey Antong-Mukden Railway shall be 


* to the period of 99 1 8 SN os rhs EARO * 
Japanese su — Manchur eastern ner 
to lease or own land required either 


2. 
Mongolia shall have the 
for aba yuitable ＋ trade and manmfacture or for 


to Japanese sub- 


jects nig the — . — of pran the min — k South skin and Eastern 
er Mongolia. As regards t mines are to be opened, they shail 


be decided n jointly. 
Aer. 5. Chinese Government agrees that in respect of the 
(two) cases mentioned hereinbelow the Japanese Government's consent 


shall be first obtained before action 1s 


(% Whenever permission is granted te the subject of a third 

er to build a railway or to — od a loan with a third power for 
he purpose of building a railway in South Manchuria Eastern 
Inner Mongolia. 


(b) Whenever a loan is to be made witb a tbieg power pledging the 


local taxes of South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia ns se- 


ART. 6. Chinese Government agrees that if the Chinese Gov- 
ernment em s political, financial, or military advisers or instructors 
in South Manchuria or Eastern Inner Mongolia, the Japanese Gov- 


ART. 7. The Chinese Government agrees that the control and man- 
agement of the Kirin-Changehun Railway shall be handed over to the 
pp wi Government for a term of 99 years dating from the signing 
0 s 

TEA 


5 — Ja Government and the Chinese Government, seeing that 
ese financiers. and the Hanyehping Co, have close relations 
each other at present and ring that the common Interests of 


he twe nations shall be advanced, agree to the following articles: 

Anrticte 1. The two contracting parties mutually agree Lar when 
the opportune moment arrives e Pa anyehping o. shall made 
a Soint concern of the two nations and they further 2 4 thut "without 

the previous consent of Japan, China shall not by own act dis- 
pose of the rights and prove perty of . — nature of the said 

Gr iim nor cause the sald company to dis freely of the same. 
ART The Chinese Government agrees that all mines in the ncigh- 
borhood of those owned by the Hanyehping Co, shall not be ——5 
mitted, without the consent of the said company, to be worked by other 
3 outside of the said company; and wager Be tins that if it is 
— out = undertaking whie bended, may 
atect the interests o the sail company, the 


consen of. the said company shall first be obtain 
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yee 
The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government with the 
object of Pitective ly preservin, pir Be the territorial integrity of China agree 
to the following special a 
The Chinese Government atta atone t to cede or lease to a third 
along t China. 


power any harbor or bay or isla he coast of 


AntTicty 1. The Chinese Central . shall emp r e 
J: ee, as payna: in 


or ‘this reason necessary that po arses artiments of t 
places (in China) shall a jointly ge, y sapane and nese 
or that the police. departments of these pl shall employ numerous 
Japanese, so that they may od the same = se help to teat for the im- 


provement of the Chinese pol 
Arr, 4, China shall purchase from Ja) a fixed amount of 25 


pan 
tions of war (say, 50 per, cent or more) of what is 
Chinese Government or that there shall be established in Ch 12 
Chino-Japanese jointly worked arsenal. J. eee experts are 
* we < and apane oe to A . a 2 2 

na agrees to gr. o Japan the 0 8 

railway conn Wace! with Kiukiang PCS. another 
line between Nanchang and Hanchow, rove another — 
and ie ict ire 


Ant. 6. If China needs forega ca to work mines, build EAR 
and construct harbor works (inclu 


@ockyards) in the Province of 
Fukien, Japan shall be first 


consul 
ART. 7. China agrees 2 5 Japanese subjects shall have the right 
of missionary propaganda in China. 


[At this point Mr. Norris yielded the floor for the day.] 
Saturday, October 11, 1919. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned last 
night I had just placed in the Recorp the 21 demands made by 
Japan upon China. Prior to placing them in the Recorp I dis- 
cussed them at some length and gave an explanation of some of 
them. Before I pass from that subject I wish to comment 
briefly on a few of those demands. 

To begin with, the demands were prefaced, as was every other 
treaty made by Japan with China or Korea, with a pretentious 
declaration of the friendship of Japan, in this case for China. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘They copied the Germans. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from North Dakota {Mr. Mo- 
Cumrmsrn] says they copied the Germans. ‘That is what I tried 
to demonstrate yesterday—that in a great many of the things 
they had been doing they were following the process that has 
been followed for years by the Kaiser in building up his im- 
mense military machine. 

The 21 demands were prefaced with the following profession 
of friendship: 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government being desirous 
3... ee ee 
tee nations agree to the following articles. 

I shall show later, Mr. President, in the case of Korea how 
Japan pursued for years the same course in every attack that 
she made upon Korean independence. When she was about to 
stab China to the heart she prefaced her action, in which 
she demanded the agreement of China, with the statement that 
it was done because she was desirous of “ further strengthening 
the friendly relations and good neighborhood existing between 
the two nations.” 

I commend to the reading of the Senate and of the country 
these 21 demands. In my humble judgment no person, par- 
ticularly if he is familiar with the histery of Japan, can read 
them without reaching the firm conclusion that if those 21 
demands were acceded to, and action taken accordingly, the 
doom of China as an independent nation was absolutely sealed. 

I said on yesterday the demands in group 5 were suspended. 
I believe I was semewhat in error in that statement. There 
were seven demands in group 5 altogether, and one of those 
demands was not suspended. None of them has been with- 
drawn; they stand now suspended as a sword over the neck of 
weak China and are likely to be renewed any day as the 
demands originally were presented without any possible excuse 


or reason. 
Article 1 in Soe II reads as follows: 


The two con porte cry agree that the cme of lease 
of Port 8 and Da and the- term of lease of the South Man- 
churlan Railway and the ‘Autung-Mukden Railway shall be extended to 
the period of years. 


That illustrates the method that Japan has pursued. She gets 
a concession ; then with arms and with force she demands an 
additional concession and extends the old one. The leases of 
Port Arthur and these railways had not yet expired, but Japan 
took the eccasion to extend them for 99 years. Article 4 of 
Group TI reads as follows: 


The Chinese Government 2 to 
right of opening the mines South 
Mon, pous. As regards what anines are to be 
decided upon jointly. - 


to Ja sub; th 
bt pea dh — N e 
3 — shall be 


I read yesterday, Mr. President, the instructions given the 
Japanese ambassador when these demands were sent to him, 
I also read the prime minister's statement affecting them. The 
ambassador was told in substance that Japan was determined 
to have these demands allowed at whatever cost, and the 
prime minister said in substance—and I gave the language liter- 
ally on yesterday—that China had the raw materials that were 
necessary for Japan’s progress and advancement. Putting 
them together they decided, when there was not even the sem- 
blance of a dispute, to make this demand at a time when the 
world was at war. Article 5 says: 

The Chinese Government agrees that in onc — — the sire OR ge 
mentioned herein below the 5 Go verum consent 
first obtained before action is taken: 

a) Whenever permission is granted to the subject of a third power 


to build a railway or to make a loan with a third power for the pur- 
pol of building a railroad in, South Manchuria and eastern inner Mon- 


(b) Whenever a loan is to be made with a third power pledging the 
local taxes of South Manchuria eastern inner Mongolia as security. 
Arr. 6. The ven Government agrees that if the Chinese Govern- 
ment employ litical, financial, or military advisers or instructors in 
South Manchuria or eastern inner Mongolia the Japanese Government 
shall first be consulted. 
Art. 7. 1 Chinese Government agrees that the control and 
— of the Kirin-Changchun Railway shall be handed over to t 
Japanese Government for a term of years, dating from the signing 
of this agreement. 


If we went no further, Mr. President, if we considered only 
this demand, what is left to China? It is true that in article 4, 


| which I have just read, it is stated that where the Chinese Gov- 


ernment grants to subjects of Japan the right to mine in South 
Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia the mines to be opened 
shall be decided upon jointly. Of course, everybody who is 
familiar with the history of the diplomacy of Japan, the 
strength of Japan, and the weakness of China, knows what that 
camouflage means. “Jointly” means that Japan will do as she 
pleases and as she did under similar conditions with Korea. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska if, in the 
course of his discussion of the preposterous and outrageous 
demands made by Japan upon China, he intends to touch upon 
the peculiar phraseology employed in some of the demands, 
namely, outer“ and “inner” Mongolia, employing geographic 
terms which hitherto had been wholly unknown to the Chinese 
mind, and involving a shadowy, indefinite geographic definition 
of territory, under which all sorts of complications might ensue 
and the actual demands of the Japanese Government might be 
extended to an indefinite area, inasmuch as those particular 
terms of description of territory have never been employed by 
the Chinese or, indeed, Mr. President, anywhere by geographers 
of the Orient? 

Mr. NORRIS. In answer to the Senator, I will say that, ina 
general way, I expect to discuss the proposition, although I do 
not know whether or not the Senator has reference to some 

matter which I intend to discuss. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President; but in reading the group 
of demands, of course, the Senator can not have overlooked the 
terms inner and “outer” Mongolia with reference to various 
phases of the concessionary demands which were made upon the 
Chinese Government. Those terms, inner“ and“ outer“ Mon- 
golia, were terms absolutely new in the geographic terminology 
of the Orient. They meant nothing or everything to the oriental 
mind, Under them the Japanese Government, by the forced 
concession it had wrung from China through the operation of the 
threat by which they imposed this group of demands, might have 
extended its field of operations to cover the entire Chinese Em- 
pire, for all the Chinese authorities could tell. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. MOSES. These new geographic terms were considered by 
oriental scholars and by publicists who have dealt with oriental 
affairs, particularly so far as the relations between the Chinese 
Republic and the Nipponese Empire are concerned, to have been 
intentionally introduced for the purpose of confusing the situa- 
tion later on and of enabling the Japanese to extend far beyond 
the bounds of what anybody then dreamed possible the operation 
of their ty under these demands. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for his 
very valuable contribution, the importance of which can not be 
overestimated; and there is no doubt about the truth of the 
statement the ‘Senator has just made. 

Now, to continue with a few more of these demands. In arti- 
cle 1 of Group V the language reads as follows: 


The Chinese central Government shall employ influential Japanese 
as advisers in political, financial, — military affairs. 
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but a crazy man would agree to that treaty. Now, remember 
that that was in May, 1915, while the war was on, and no one 
knew what the treaty of peace was going to be. China agrees 
by that provision of that treaty to agree to anything that Ger- 
many aiterwards consents to when the Allies get her down on 
her knees, as they ultimately did. There is only one like in- 
stance in modern history, and that is where the Allies com- 
pelled Germany to agree, in the present treaty, that she would 
agree to any treaty that might be made with Austria. Germany 
was an enemy. There was reason why we should make de- 
mands and exactions of that kind of Germany; but no ane pre- 
tends that that was anything but force. Yet the same thing, 
almost in the same language, Japan requires, and there were 
for some time people who even contended that was valid. It 
shows on its face that it is infamous and is not entitled to any- 
body’s consideration. — ; 

Now Mr. President, I want to read to the Senate one of the 
secret treaties that Japan made with Russia while this war 
Was on, and then I am going to ask the Senate to look at the 
evidence that I have disclosed and see the conspiracy that 
Japan was in, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator. from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understood the Senator yesterday, Japan 
entered the war against Germany in August, 1914. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That is right. 

Mr. GRONNA. And she attacked the Germans, of course, in 
Shantung? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. During that time and up to the date which 
the Senator has just mentioned—May, 1915—she demanded 
what the Senator has read and made her 21 demands? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. In other words, she threatened China unless 
these demands were granted? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. She had soldiers on Chinese soil— 
quite a large army—at the time she issued her ultimatum. 

Mr. GRONNA. Now, as I understand the situation, in the 
first place, during 1897 and 1898 Germany stole this territory 
from China. Now Japan makes a raid upon the Germans who 
are in this territory and upon the people of China and demands 
the same territory that Germany demanded. Am I correct? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is right. 

Mr. GRONNA. And the United States must justify its posi- 
tion and say that, although we realize that Germany stole this 
territory from the people of China upon the pretext of having 
some one or two of her people murdered, we must now condone 
that theft and hand that stolen territory over to Janan? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is what this treaty provides. 

Mr. President, on the 8d day of July, 1916—and these dates 
are somewhat important, Senators, because I am going to couple 
them together in a few minutes to show the whole scheme, just 
what Japan was doing, and how our own country, in my judg- 
ment, was included in the scheme—this treaty between Russia 
and Japan, parts of which I am about to read, was negotiated 
and signed. I think it was the same day on which Japan 
and Russia made another treaty. They made two treaties. The 
other one was made public. This was kept secret. 

Article 1 of that treaty reads as follows: 

The two high contracting * 2 that the vital interests 
of both require the safeguarding of China against the political domina- 
tion by any third power entertaining hostile designs against Russia or 
Japan and therefore mutually pledge themselves, each time when cir- 
cumstances demand it, to enter into frank relations based on complete 
mutual trust with one another with a view to taking joint measures 
for the prevention of the possibility of the advent of such a state of 
affairs (in China). 

That article is important, Mr. President, as showing that the 
object of this treaty was to prevent anybody else interfering in 
China. I have already shown that at the very time this treaty 
was made Japan was keeping China out of the war. The other 
allies were trying to get her in. She then commenced to make it 
known that she wanted an agreement about the German pos- 
sessions in Shantung at the peace table. Krupensky, in the 
secret correspondence that I read yesterday, showed up that 
proposition. A little later she entered into direct negotiations 
with England, with France, with Italy, and with Russia and 
agreed with every one of them what should be done with Shan- 
tung when the war was over. 

It had begun to dawn on Japan that America was coming in, 
and she not only went so far as to make these secret agreements 
with other powers but she entered into at least one secret 
agreement, which I am about to read, by which, in my judgment, 
she showed that she had taken into consideration the fact that 


Think of that! The Chinese Government shall employ Japa- 
nese advisers in political, financial, and military affairs! That 
means the turning over to Japan of the financial, political, and 
military affairs of China. What would be left? I wish every 
man who reads these demands—and I am only mentioning a 
few of them, for I desire to hasten along as rapidly as I can; 
many of those that I have not read are as bad and some of them 
worse than those I have read—I wish every man who does me 
the honor to read these demands would apply them to himself and 
to his own country. What would we say if some great nation 
without any warning, without any dispute or controversy exist- 
ing, should on some bright day send its ambassador to our Gov- 
ernment and make such a demand as the one I have just read? 
What would we think as citizens? If we were unarmed, if we 
did not have a large military establishment and the other coun- 
try did, and the other countries of the world from whom we 
might expect some sympathy and aid were at war, we would be 
helpless. Everybody knows that to the very extent of our power 
we would resist any such a demand. 

But if the power against us was sufficient to overcome us, 
or if we were weak and had no Army and no Navy to make a 
defense, would the crime be any less? Would it not be greater, 
Mr. President? Would it not, as I said yesterday, be the dif- 
ference between attacking a full, able-bodied man and trying 
to rob a cripple or a woman or a child? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kino in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. MOSES. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska to the fact that the practice he is denounc- 
ing is not an uncommon one among these precious allies of 
ours. The seizure of the purse and the sword of China by 
Japanese hands has been paralleled by the seizure of the purse 
and sword of Persia in British hands. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I called atten- 
tion to that yesterday. 

Mr. MOSES. I am very glad to know that. 

Mr. NORRIS. And I put the treaty in the Recorp. That 
is true. The only difference is that with regard to Persia, 
that treaty is not before us. We are not called upon to act; 
but in this case we have to act. The responsibility is on our 
shoulders now, and we must either approve or disapprove this 
treaty and this provision in this treaty. 

Article 4 of the Japanese demands reads as follows: 

China shal} purchase from Japan a fixed amount of munitions of 
war (say, 50 per cent or more) of what is needed 7 the Chinese 
Government, or that there shall be established in ina a Chino- 
Japanese ws worked arsenal. Japanese technical experts are to be 
employed and Japanese material to be purchsed. 

After she had turned over her political, financial, and mili- 
tary affairs to Japan, then she has still further to buy of 
Japan her munitions of war, and an arsenal is to be estab- 
lished in China, controlled, this says, jointly by Japanese and 
Chinese; but then they must employ Japanese technical ex- 
perts. That means that Japan is going to control it. 

That means that the munitions of war, the guns and the 
powder that China will be allowed to have in the future will 
be absolutely and completely under the control of Japan. She 
will be powerless to defend herself, powerless to equip an army 
without Japan’s consent. Japan was not taking any chances 
in this matter. 

Article 6 says: 

If China needs foreign capital to work mines, build railways, and 


construct harbor works (including dockyards) in the Province of Fukien, 
Japan shall be first consulted. 


As I said a while ago, the simple reading of these demands, 
made without cause, is sufficient to convince anybody that the 
object of Japan is to get complete and absolute control of 
China, 

I had something to say yesterday about the treaty. I offered 
the treaty between Japan and China that followed close upon 
these demands, that resulted from the ultimatum that I men- 
tioned yesterday, and I want to read one article of that treaty, 
although I think I showed yesterday that it is not entitled to 
the consideration of any man who wants to be fair. It is abso- 
lutely discarded by everybody as far as I know, including the 
President of the United States, as I showed yesterday; but 
article 1 of that treaty reads as follows: 


The Chinese Government agrees to give full assent to all matters 

on which the Japanese Government may hereafter agree with the 
German Government relating to the d sition of all rights, interests, 
and concessions which Germany, by virtue of treaties or otherwise, 
possesses in relation to the Province of Shantung. 


Mr. President, if there were no other evidence, that treaty 
shows upon its face that it is brought about by force. No one 
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America might object to her actions in China, and she was 
making a combination with Russia against our own country. 
ART, 2. If as. result of the measures taken by mutual a ent 
by Russia and Japan, in virtue of the preceding article, war ould. be 
3 sociara by the third power referred to in article 1 of the present con- 
vention— 
That is; any power that undertook to interfere— 
on cither of the contracting parties— 
That is, either Japan or Russia 


me orner le D hes es the first ng hey its ally — 8 
and each of the high con pn ges itself 
such a situation should arise, to condlude peace with the common 


enemy without the previous consent of its ally. 

Arr. 3. The terms on which each high contracting. party is to render 
armed assistance to the other in accordance with preceding article, 
as well as the form in which this nee is to be rendered, shall be 


s 
determined jointly by the respective competent authorities of the two 
contracting parti : 


es. ti Gout FE 
Arr, 4. Provided that nefther high contracting party shall regard 
itself bound by article 2— 


Article 2 is the one in which they say they will go to war— 


ect of rendering armed assistance to 
225 all Sapa ‘aa it year hy Sing raich guaranties 1 es its allles that they, 
too, will render such assistance to it as would correspond to the seri- 
ousness of the impending conflict. 

Mr. President, everybody knows that Japan has a treaty alli- 
ance with Great Britain, and did have it when they entered into 
this treaty. That proviso, article 4, i; put into this treaty to 
save Japan from going to war in case Great Britain should inter- 
fere in Chinn. That is what that means. She would not have 
to go to war then unless her ally, after being informed, would 
consent to come in. What other power is left? Of course there 
are a good many other powers left, but what other power has 
any probability on earth of making any objection? Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is only one, and that is the United States of America. 
This was at a time when we were not in the war. It could not 
mean Prance, it could not mean Italy, it could not mean any of 
the countries at war. It could mean only the United States. 
They put in the proviso so as to make it perfectly plain that it 
could not mean England. That construction is emphasized when 
you read the next article, which tells how long this: conven- 
tion shall last. 

T. 5. nt convention enters into force from the moment 
ot tte e e 8 in force until July, 1921. 

Assuming that we did not go into the war, but stayed out, 
and when Japan made those demands on China we had said, 
“We can not stand for that; that is cruel and inhuman; that 
is the same as Germany did with Belgium,” they had it fixed, 
not only if China went into the war, by the agreement with 
England and the other powers in those secret treaties, but they 
had it fixed so that if America did not go into the war and 
did not, therefore, come to the peace table and demand some- 
thing for China, but, on the other hand, did object to this high- 
handed course of Japan in China, Japan would have an ally 
ready to go to war with her to fight the United States. 

Mr. President, this is only one secret treaty. I am indebted 
to the Bolsheviks for this one. When they got possession of 
Russia they gave publicity to it. I do not know what other 
secret treaties Japan has up her sleeves with other countries 
to the same effect. 

Article 5 continues: 

1 essary 12 
eee ee eee or this ee 8 unwiling- 
ness to prolong the vali — the present convention, the latter shall 
remain force for a pe of 1 year after it has been denounced 
by one or other of the high „ 8. 

ArT. 6. The present convention sh. be kept in complete secrecy 
from everybody except the two high contracting parties. 

There you have it, Mr. President. While the war was on 
Japan wanted to guard against two contingencies. America at 
that time was not in the war. Japan had succeeded in keeping 
China out of the war to the extent, as I said before, in my judg- 
ment, of demonstrating that she was not loyal to the Allies’ 
cause. But the Allies were trying to get China in, and trying 
to get Japan to consent that she should come in, to get the ships 
China had. Then she went into the secret agreements with the 
other powers, so that if China went in she had them all tied up 
with those agreements, so that when China came to the peace 
table she would be carved up just the same as though she stayed 
out. 5 
But to meet any possibility that America might not go into 
the war, she made this secret treaty of July, 1916, so that when 
she was raping and outraging China while the balance of the 
world were fighting, if America said anything at least the 
Russian Government, and I do not know how many others, 
was bound by that secret treaty to declare war against America 
and come to Japan's relief. 


Think of it, Senators, in connection with the question of the 
loyalty of Japan to the allied cause. What does that mean? 
Suppose we had not gone into the war. Suppose the American 
Government had in some way found out and protested against 
this rape of China and Japan had refused to pay any attention; 
and suppose it had resulted in war with the United States of 
America while that other great war was on. Then Japan would 
have declared war against America, there would have been war 
against China, and Russia, according to that secret compact. 
would have declared war against America. Then where would 
America have been in this World War? Whether she liked it 
or not she would have been fighting the Allies and in favor of 
Germany. That does not look to me very much as though Japan 
had the cause of the Allies at heart. 

Mr. President, I want to offer some evidence to the Senate 
and to the country of what Japan is doing in China now, what 
Japan is doing in this country that she says she is so anxious to 
give to China. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] 
interrupted me and read a translation of an article printed in a 
Japanese paper, and my colleague the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrroncock] made some remark to the effect that we ought 
not to pay any attention to irresponsible newspaper publications, 
because, just as in this country, there are a great many such in 
Japan. That is true, and I would not pretend to offer a news- 
paper article as proof of a condition existing in a country. But, 
Mr. President, I can pile up that Senate desk with propaganda 
and newspaper articles from Japan so high that the President 
can not see a Senator, carrying out the very ideas contained. in 
the editorial read by the Senator from New Hampshire. We 
can get an idea of what the Japanese people are thinking if we 
take a broad view of their country and consider what appears in 
their newspapers. 

I will not take the time of the Senate or burden the Reconp 
with a production of such records. But I can produce them; I 
have them—illustrations, posters, newspapers of all kinds—that 
go to show that the Japanese people believe that Japan is des- 
tined to rule the world. This is one of the steps. There is not 
any question but what hidden in the breast of Japan is au idea 
that the Mikado some day will rule over the world; that the 
Christian religion will be destroyed and the pagan religion of 
the Mikado established everywhere on God's footstool. That is 
what they talk to their people. Again, there is a similarity to 
Germany, who for 50 years inculcated into the breasts of all her 
people, including the little school children, that Germany was 
supreme, that Germany was second to none, that she was 
destined to be the great power of all the world, that she was in- 
vincible. That is the doctrine that is taught to the Japanese by 
the Japanese. That is their propaganda. It is sacred to them. 
It is part of their religion, s, 

Now, I want to read, as bearing out what I have said, part of an 
article that appeared in a Japanese paper at Tsinan, called 
Jih Pao, referring to Christians. Mr. President, some of these 
papers that Japan is printing are printed in the Chinese lan- 
guage and are circulated among Chinese in the way of a prop- 
aganda to make the Chinese believe particularly that mis- 
sionaries of the English tongue, and more particularly that 
American missionaries of the English tongue, are frauds and 
that their religion is no account. It is a wide propaganda that 
she is spreading through China right now while we are here. In 
this article it is said: 

Christians have assumed that civilization is a monopoly of Christian 
States, and look down on non-Christian States as uncivilized heathens 
and heretics. But this disastrous European war originated with Ger- 
many, the most important of all the Christian States and the home of 
Martin Luther, the author of the Reformation. AN intelligent people 
in Europe realize that this strife bas shaken the belief in Christianity 
to its very foundations; that unless some new mainspring of action be 
found it will lose all influence in the spiritual world. Disciples of 
Christianity are very anxious and worried, about this, for since belief 

Christianity has been shaken in the spiritual world of Europe the 
missionaries sent out to the East by Europe and America must also be 
profoundly affected, and this is in a very special degree a source of 
anxiety to preachers of Christianity In China. 

Unfortunately the Tsingtan question gave rise to the boycott and a 
violent anti-Japanese movement spread with great rapidity. 

These missionaries seized . — this as an yd ordre for bolstering 
up the waning fortunes of istinnity, and they therefore expres 
sympathy with the student agitation in order to purchase their support 
for Christianity. Truly they are cunning foxes, with ever an eye for 
the main chance. 

Although church and state are separate, the question whether priests 
should be allowed to take part in Ponosen movements is evidently not 
one that can be hastily decided. p to now the problem of Shantung 
has been a purely political question, and the 
it into a spiritual question is obviously with the object of producing a 


spiritual reaction. There is certainly not much righteousness to be 
ed in. the actions of the missionaries in this regard. 


resent attempt to make 


indemnities in many similar cases. Thus may the church become an 
instrument of national destruction. 


| * 
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That is the sort of propaganda they are feeding to the Chi- 
nese and sending out printed in Chinese language. 


In fact, all the calamities from which China has suffered down to the 
Bin day bave me from the Christian Church, and that is why 
nt 
ari 


elligent people object to the political activities of Christian mission- 
es, 

I read that, only one out of hundreds that I have, to show 
the insidious propaganda that Japan is circulating through 
China. She has obtained control of newspapers and established 
others; she prints them in the Chinese language, as that was, 
and circulates them all over China to prejudice China against 
the missionary, against the church, and to try to make her be- 
lieve that a continuation of activities upon the part of the 
church and the missionaries will mean the destruction of China, 
just as she argues in that article. 

When this war broke out—— 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, in view of what the Senator 
has said with reference to the Christian churches and the Chris- 
tian missionaries in China and in Japan, and I assume that all 
these newspapers are printed either in the Japanese or in the 
Chinese languages, is it not fair to presume that some of these 
Christian missionaries are able to read both the Japanese and 
the Chinese languages, or at least one of them? 

Mr. NORRIS. Most of them are able to read both languages. 

Mr. GRONNA. What surprises me is this: How does the 
Senator from Nebraska account for the fact that many of those 
who profess to preach the gospel of Christ, as laid down by Him 
in the Sermon on the Mount, are advocating this treaty and are 
advocating the very same thing the Japanese are advocating— 
the destruction of the Christian religion in the world? 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator from North Dakota for 
asking the question. It is an extremely important one. I have 
quite a number of documents that I want to produce on the sub- 
ject, but I am not quite ready to do it now. I will promise the 
Senator, however, that before I get through I am going into 
that question. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am very glad to know it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think any honest believer in the religion of 
Jesus Christ, when he understands what we are asked to do, 
would suffer death before he would advise us to give our official 
sanction to the treaty as it stands. 

Mr. GRONNA. I apologize for interrupting the Senator at 
this time, and I am glad to know that he is going into that 
matter. 

While I am on my feet, if I may be permitted, I will pro- 
pound another inquiry. The Senator called attention to the 
fact that some time in July, 1916, a secret treaty was entered 
into between Japan and Russia. The Senator, I am sure, will 
remember as well as I do the brilliant speech delivered in this 
Chamber shortly after the United States had declared war 
against the Imperial German Government. Viscount Ishii at 
that time, I believe, spoke, and I remember distinctly some of 
his language. In substance at least it was that Japan entered 
this war in the interest of humanity and in the interest of 
democracy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I referred to that briefly yesterday, and 
I want to say to the Senator, since he has asked the question 
now, that when Viscount Ishii made that beautiful speech it 
made a great impression upon the mind of the Senator from 
North Dakota, as it did upon me and all the other Senators, 
believing, as I did and as I believe all other Senators believed, 
that he was in earnest and was conscientious. We did not know 
that he had his pockets filled with secret treaties by which he 
was going to carve up China when the war was over, in viola- 
tion of the very doctrine which he proclaimed and that we said 
we were in the war to vindicate. 

As I started to say, when this war broke out there was an 
American school—there are quite a number, but here is one in 
particular—that got into difficulty over in Shantung. It got 
into difficulty when the Japanese got control. I have three 
accounts of it. One is a Japanese account, one is a Chinese 
account, and the other is an American account from an Ameri- 
can missionary. I want to read parts of those or the substance 
of them. First I will take up the Japanese account. Here is 
what it says: 

The pastors are sneakingly hidden within these institutions— 

Referring to missionary schools— 


and bypoeritically take on the name of the church, pretending to 
reach. They zo everywhere making the acquaintance and winning the 
riendship of all classes of people, pretending to preach the Gospel to 
distant !ands, while their real work is to use all their efforts to extend 
the influence and power of their country. d Japan is now exposing 
their real purpose, namely, not to save and help na but to swallow 
her up and annex her. Now they are using every foul means to destroy 
the good relations between Japan and China ‘and the friendship of 
Japanese and Chinese which everyone well knows is so beautiful. 


Oh, it is beautiful, Mr. President! That is a beauty that no 
man as yet has been able to comprehend except through the 
devious ways and dark alleys of Japanese diplomacy. 


But now a newly fomented enmity has suddenly appeared, The 
whole body of missionaries has stirred up and set allamè an angry Korean 
revolt; they have compelled the Peking students to revolt and boycott 
Japanese in business and 1 intercourse; they have spread their 
poison throughout China. 

For many years a good relationship has existed between America and 
Japan, and upon first hearing of this affair we thought it only a rumor. 
But now we know that this relation is in every way broken up, and 
we are compelled to hate them with a dgep hatred. 


Mr. President, there was over there, when the action of the 
peace conference became known in China, a boycott against 
Japanese goods. ‘They resorted to all kinds of things, and I 
will read some evidence of it, to compel the Chinese to buy 
Japanese goods, There was a movement on foot over there to 
hold the Chinese Government responsible wherever the Chinese 
people did not buy Japanese goods. Now, let me read the 
Chinese report of this mission school. This is from Tsinan, 
May 30: í 

The Japanese pa 
two ede of papera this morniig. Dubhen that the principal 5 
American pastors of that mission have been tried before the civil gov- 


ernor of Tsingtao, the American consul having been summoned to be 
present, on the charge of “ disturbing the public peace.” 


This took place in China. If Japan has not interfered with 
the Chinese Republic and is not destroying her capacity as a 
nation, it would seem funny that a trial of this kind should be 
had before Japanese officials, would it not? But that is what 
happened. 


The principal of the school has been expelled from Tsingtao for a 
term of three years and the school closed and sealed. 

The charge remains unexplained. The day the summons was re- 
ceived the missionary in ok. of the Presbyterian work in Tsingtao 
stated that the students of the mission school there were exercising 
no part in the boycott or patriotic demonstrations. Indeed, they are 
but children, as the school only runs to the middle school grades. 
Personal inqu among Chinese shop keepers. in Tsingtao elicits the 
fact that these Chinese population of Tsingtao have been kept in ignor- 
ance by their overlords of the patriotic movement elsewhere, and their 
3 demonstrates the fact that the mission school could have 

one extremely little 8 campaigning, if any at all. 

The missionaries state that they have been subjected to continued 
difficulties since the Japanese are certain that they have attained their 
will at the conference. 


Ever since Japan won at the peace conference, the mission- 
aries have felt the effect of it in China. 


The Japanese Tsingtao Daily News to-da ublishes an editorial 
pa half filled 8 against the Christian Church and re- 
igion, and over all this a grandiose article on the proper relationship 
0 


church and state and religious liberty, 
That is what I read. 


A common expression in Tsingtao and, indeed, entire Shantung js 
“the peace conference has devoted us to become a second Korea — 


That is the way the Chinamen feel, and no wonder they re- 
fuse to patronize Japanese merchants or to buy Japanese goods. 
Would you? Would we? Would we refuse to buy under those 
circumstances? Just ask yourselves the question— 


but this exhibition of militarist lordship is convincing many that the 

occupational authorities here are prepared to go even one step further 

= eir Prussianistic policies than their colleagues in Japan and 
osen, ‘ 


Now, listen to this. While they are destroying American 
missionary schools, listen to this account of the German 
schools—Japan, supposed to be an enemy of Germany and fight- 
ing her, supposed to be an ally of America, is abolishing Amer- 
ican schools and permitting German schools“o continue. 


GERMAN MISSION UNTOUCHED. 

An interesting feature of the case is that, although the American 
mission in Tsingtao is thus being hindered, the German mission there 
is still allowed freedom to operate to the extent of its limited funds, 
and was allowed this freedom during the entire war, although the 
German missionaries never ceased to press in the most forceful lan- 
guage their pro-German sentiments. It is the old psychological! prin- 
ciple that fear is the greatest breeder of hate, and that the worst- 
hated enemy is the one which is unconquered. 

It is speculated here whether or not Japan's haste in showing 
her authority and opposition to Christianity and Americans in Tsingtao 
will jar the Paris gare conference into a reconsideration of the ques- 
tion. Opinion is that if Japan has the matter finally closed beyond 
reopening, such actions will at least cost her the good will and con- 
gratulations of the nations subscribing to her success, 

The American Presbyterian mission e ts to be forced to dispose 
of its beautiful Tsingtao site and the costly buildings thereon at grent 
sacrifice, and to give up its work of many years standing there. 


Here is an American version: 


THE AMERICAN VERSION OF THE TSINGTAO AFFAIR. 
May 31, 1919. 


Word has been received that Hugh O'Neill Boys’ High School of the 
Presbyterian Mission in Tsingtao has Leen closed by order of the Jap- 
anese Tsingtao military government. 

This action was taken after several weeks of continuous Interference 
on the part of the lice. While a single woman only was in the 
station a Lore! aera of investigation was conducted by the gendarmeric, 
who insisted that a spy from Peking was being harbored in the school. 

This cam ‘gn began Sunday, May 20, and was continued until Sun- 
day, May OF W. en a posse of cight men came and searched the home of 


1919. 


the principal, Wang Shon-ching, and the school office. The gendarme 
have also persistently interrupted the work of the station by visiting 
and interrogating the missionaries in their homes. 

On May 28 the entire teaching staff, American and Chinese, were sum- 
moned to appear at the courthouse and threatened with punishment if 
they failed to appear. This left the school with no overseer, and imme- 
diately after the staff had left a force of seven soldiers appeared and 
took possession of the school. They took pictures of the building and 
posted a military guard inside the schoolhouse. 

At the courthouse the teachers, foreign and Chinese, were arraigned 
before the civil administrator and his staff and two police officers. An 
order from the commanding general was read in Japanese, Chinese, and 
English demanding that, because of disturbances and crimes—the nature 
of the crimes were not mentioned—and for the sake of peace, the school 
ce be closed at once and all teachers and pupils sent home within 10 

ays. 

A second order was read and delivered to Mr. Wang Shou-ching, the 
peapa, banishing him from Tsingtau for three years, emphasizing the 

einousness of his crime, but giving no hint as to what his crime was 
t that his presente in Tsingtau threatened the peace. Mr. Bp ae i 
in the service of the mission for many years and has a 
reputation and a clear record. He isa 8 man, taking no part 
In politics, and has shown every sign of being scrupulously careful at 
this time. ‘Thus without trial or conviction he has been condemned and 
banished in disgrace as a dangerous criminal. 

On May 28 and 29, a day and night military guard was maintained 
in the schoolhouse, forbidding any classes, and watching ev move- 
ment of teachers and ponus And now even though the school is dis- 
persed, and the schoolhouse empty, the military guard still holds pos- 
session of the school building. 

Also on May 13, five Japanese soldiers carrying their guns visited 
the mission girls“ schoo: at Ta Sin Tan, a village eight li from the 
Lan-Tswen railroad station. The principal demurred at their entrance, 
but they demanded admission, so the principal finally took them to a 
classroom. Tuey, however, insisted mpor wandering off in ones and 
twos, going wherever they pleased. e girls fled to their rooms and 
locked tbeir doors, and the soldiers still peeped in the windows. 

There is being conducted a versistent campaign of 9 8 dan and re- 
viling Europeans and Americans, SAUT missionaries, by the local 
Japanese papers, which are printed both in Japanese and Chinese. 


Mr. President, I have here a news item printed in the North 
China Star, a Chinese publication, which I think shows what is 
going on. It shows the propaganda which I have briefly out- 
lined. I read from the paper mentioned of August 4, 1919: 

Considerable irritation is felt by Chinese here— 


That is at Peking— : 
at a series of resolutions recently passed 
at Fangtze, a town in Shantung along the 
resolutions it is believed have been officially instigated and are to be 
passed by all Japanese communities in Shantung, and possibly in 


China, 

The irritation is felt not at the mere passing of resolutions, which 
it is admitted even the three tailors of Tooley Street have a right to 
pass if they be so minded, but at the believed official instigation und at 
e yi demands embodied in the resolutions, which are roughly 
as follows: 

(1) That all agreements between China and Japan concerning 
Shantung must be upheld to the letter. 

(2) t all important points along the Shantung Railway should 
be opened to international trade. 


I will show you a little later on what a camouflage that is, 
though it sounds rather good. 

(3) That Japanese troops should be maintained along the line of 
the Shantung Railway. 

(4) That the Japanese gendarmery along the railway should be at 
least doubled in strength. 

5) That Japanese currency should be legal tender in Shantung. 
R 6 Sieg the boycott directed against Japanese goods should be 
erminated. 

(7) That China should indemnify Japan for all losses sustained in 

uence of the boycott. 

(8) That a zone within 20 kilometers of the railway should be 
administered by Japana police. 

(9) That the privileges formerly enjoyed by Germany with res 
to m nng within 30 kilometers of the railway and within a certain 
radius of Poshan, Chichuan, and other districts should be granted to 


J 8 
“With respect to the second demand— 

Now, let us see what that was. The second demand was “ that 
all important points along the Shantung Railway should be 
opened to international trade.” 

With respect to the second demand it is pointed out that at practically 
all the places that it is suggested should be opened to foreign trade, 
Japanese trade has, during the period of the war. strongly entrenched 
itself, and by compulsory sales of property made by the Chinese all the 
best business sites have been — 1 by Japanese, so that to open 
these places to foreign trade would be a farce, except for the Japanese. 

Mr. President, later on I shall show you that the same thing 
happened in Korea, The Japanese are able to buy any piece of 
property in China they want. As they did in the case of Korea, 
they manipulate the finances of the country until it is impos- 
sible for a native to have any money; they call it all in. They 
compel them to take paper money and to pay their taxes in a 
kind of money which they do not possess and can not get unless 
they get it from the Japanese. In order to get it from the 
Japanese they must sell their property, and they must sell it 
at the price that the Japanese put on it. That was worked to a 
finish in Korea; it is being worked right now in the territory 
that Japan is so anxious to give up to China. 

Mr. President, missionaries of the various Christian churches 
of America, who have spent the best part of their lives in China 


ex 
has 


p ne Japanese residents 
antung Railway, which 
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and in Korea, have given me their personal testimony of cases 
of which they had personal knowledge of hundreds and thou- 
sands of Koreans who were in this way compelled to leave the 
country. -They could not pay the taxes; they could not get any 
money that would be received with which to pay the taxes. 
They had to go to the Japanese to get such money. There was a 
man there who was ready to give it to them, but he had to have 
a deed to the property before they could get the money. If 
they would not give the deed, the Japanese would sell the prop- 
erty for taxes and get it in that way. That is what is going on 
there. This article continues: 1 

With respect to the fifth demand, it is pointed out that a beginning 
has been made with the introduction of Japanese currency by the re- 
fusal of the railway to accept anything but Japanese bank notes for 
the payment of freight or o ger tickets, and even when large 
ven ha paid by check, they have to be paid by checks on Japanese 

How long would America live if some other Government came 
into our midst and ousted the justices of the peace, ousted the 
county clerk and the county judge and the district judge and 
the supreme judge, put their officials in their places, then took 
our railroads and said, “ When you want to pay freight on your 
goods, if you are permitted to do business at all, you must give 
a check, and if you give a check it must be on one of my 
banks”? How long would our banks last under that method 
of doing business? How long will the Chinese banker live 
when the Japanese will not accept checks on any other than a 
Japanese bank? The article says further: 

Moreover, it is pointed out, the Japanese have prepared the way for 
the Introduction of their own currency by buying out of the Province 
all the copper cash, a transaction that it is estimated has brought 
millions of yen profit to the Japanese. 

With r t to the mining rights along the railway, it is pointed 
out that although originally Germany had exclusive mining rights in a 
zone of 30 kilometers on each side of the railway, these rights were 
aneokateyy carceled in July 1911, and the exclusive mining rights at 
maby points not in the railway zone were also canceled, so that what 
the Ja ese resolutions demand is something a great deal more than 
what Germany enjoyed when she was ousted from the Peninsula, 

There is, of course, general criticism of the other demands, as in- 
dicative of Japanese militaristic ideas, but the main specific criticism 
is directed against the Toregsing points, and the fact that they are 
evidently officially indorsed, and thus reveal the hollowness of Japanese 
alleged promises in Paris and Washington. * 

Mr. President, let us suppose that, although living, as we 
supposed, under the laws of America, we were weak and un- 
armed and Great Britain came over here and took our rail- 
ways, ousted all of our officials and put Britishers in their 
place, so that we had to go before them in our own country to 
get justice, and then she should say, “ You can not do business 
with American banks; you have got to do business with British 
banks; you have got to pay your taxes in British money; we 
will not accept American money.” How long would we live, and 
what would we think? Mr. President, is it any worse to 
practice that kind of oppression upon weak China than it would 
be upon America? I want every American citizen to take home 
with him the thought of the Golden Rule and ask himself, 
How would I like it if I were weak and some greater power 
worked its will upon me in this kind of a fashion?” 

I desire now to quote from a Japanese paper, published in 
the Chinese language, attacking the school and the church. I 
am going to read only a small part of it to indicate the char- 
acter of the propaganda which is going on: 

From the beginning the Christian church in China has been unrea- 
sonable and guilty of violence. History proves this. All of China’s 
troubles and the loss of national sovereignty are due to the church. 
It is not necessary to specify these troubles, for all the Chinese know 
about them. Originally Christianity was an important religion, but 
to-day it is extremely corrupt. e intellectual leaders of Europe 
realize that the Great War was due to the decline of the church. 

I wish the ministers about whom the Senator from North 
Dakota was talking would read the Japanese propaganda now 
going on in China, in which the central fire always is directed 
against the Christian religion and the Christian church. They 
could not then escape the truth of my statement that it is a 
part of the Japanese propaganda; it is a part of the religious 
belief of the Japanese that paganism under the jurisdiction of 
the Mikado will eventually rule this earth and that everything 
standing in the way will be sacrificed and destroyed. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
to say that the statement was made by the Japanese publication 
from which he has read that originally the Christian religion 
was sound and good? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must understand that what I 
have read is from a Japanese publication in the Chinese lan- 
guage intended to be circulated amongst the Chinese. It is 
propaganda, 

Mr. GRONNA. But, at any rate, it is a confession that 
originally the Christian religion was good? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 
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Mr. GRONNA. Does it, then, say that the practice of the 
Christian religion has become corrupt? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it says, for instance—I only read a part 
of it; it all runs along the same line— 

The intellectual leaders of Europe realize that the Great War was 
due to the decline of the church— 

Blaming the war on the church. j 

Mr. GRONNA. Not on religion, but on the church, 4 

Mr. NORRIS. On the church. 

Mr. President, I have here an exceedingly interesting letter 
from an American Presbyterian missionary. It is a lengthy 
letter, and I do not want to take up the time of the Senate in 
reading all of it; but, in the hope that some student of this 
question will want to get to the bottom of it and get his in- 
formation from first-hand, I am going to print it in the Reconp. 
It goes on to show just what Japan has been doing and what 
she is doing now. It comes rages man whose name 
I am not at liberty to divulge, but as to whom I have the best 
of evidence that he is in every \ way trustworthy. I can not 
divulge his name, because, as has been said to me in many a 
letter, and personally by many an individual who expects to 
go back, their usefulness would be absolutely ended if it were 
3 that they had given information as to conditions over 

ere. 

It is not true, Mr. President, that these missionaries in Korea 
or in Japan have incited rebellion. It is not true; but they all 
believe in education. That is part of the Christian religion. 
That is part of their work. They are spreading the English 


language, in addition to other things. They are having schools 


educating the people as well as giving religious instruction; 
and that, in addition to their religious preaching, is very ob- 


- jectionable to the Japanese. 


This missionary has been over there a good deal of his life. 
I am going to to read a few extracts from his letter. One of 
them is as follows: 

The Japs hate American missions in China * He = W. eins virulence. 
They—the missions—interfere with Koreanizing Ch 

And I would not have any respect for a 1 that would 
not do that. These missionaries, when they see some one suffer- 
ing, go to their relief, whether they are heathen or Christian, 
whether they are Japanese or Chinese or American or what not; 
and whenever they do that for one of the victims of the Japa- 
nese, they immediately get into trouble. 

They— 

Meaning the Japs— 
have recently kicked one station's educational work out of Tsingtau, 
arresting the missionaries, and them before their 
ee Py ge bani the Chinese principal and teach 

boys’ high school, an —— brick and stone plant, 
gift of Mr. Hugh O of ae ork City—all this wi 


ustification, 1 a false no chance of defense. By 
their soldiers t errorizing our girls’ high school, they have also broken 
that up. It is many miles Bec outside of the German “Gebiet,” 


which alone was supposed to be m over by the Japs. 


This man tells us that these things have been done away 
beyond anything that the Germans have ever had, as far as 
territory is concerned. 

Here is another quotation: 


In every important city they have inspired newspaper in the 

vernacular, . at which continuall: reiterates two Thy = 

celvable variation. First, America the 

second, China ought to walk into th 
lans and 


morale of the 75 ple whose land = coveted, so her apt pupil by 
a coca and other 

opes, 
4 nr spp ine the cities and market towns and vil 
of t 


bi the tens of haga It my —— — . — itinerate through the 
villages among the people. I know. The G on used for 
these “ economic privileges,“ and China is oe to resist, just as she 
is to resist the use of t railroad to eee and salt and 
produce out of the country to Japan, u W | other rts, 
north and south, that Japan aopen Ta Trek same “ prostitute 

weapon was recently used by the Jap Government to pug fate oana: 


tional work of our mission out of its fine compound in Ts by 
ringing it around with an extensive Government-run red-light dle Alstrie 

Listen to that, Mr. President. Are we going to give our ap- 
preval, by the ratification of this treaty, to the imposition of 
such things upon an innocent people? Are we going to take a 
step that will make it possible for Japan to continue this con- 
duct through all time? 

The writer of this letter says, in substance, that to drive out 
the educational work of the missionaries from its fine home, 
from its churches and its schools, they practically put around it 
a ring of prostitutes, so as to make it untenable by respectable 
people. I might stop here to say that Japan has done a big 
business along this line. She takes the prostitutes into China. 
She will do like this man says she did with the mission. She 


will establish a house of prostitution in the very center of the 
city, probably, if she can accomplish something by doing so, 
and she does it for money. She charges each one of the in- 
mates of those houses of ill fame and gets taxation from it. 
She makes a large amount of money, besides the effect that it 
will have upon the people where these things are pushed and 
forced; yet we are practically asked to approve it, not for a 
month or a day, but forever. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis.in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield.: on e from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. ; 

Mr. GRONNA. I assume that the FREER from whom 
8 Senator from Nebraska is quoting are citizens of the United 
Mr, NORRIS, This letter is written by an American citizen ; 

yes, sir 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to print the entire 
letter of this missio 


nary. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


The letter is as follows: 
A PARISH IN EAST SHANTUNG WITH 5,000,000 SOULS. 


SHANTUNG PROVINCE, NORTH CHINA. 
Senators Norris and BORAH, 
Washington, D. d. 

HONORED Sins: i am a member of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, located Ea have been there longer than any other for- 
eigner, and 3 or rosa, conditions in the Province—politi 
economie—well. Like other foreigners, before I 
3 of one Japs; but the ones io 

other foreigners, I see cunnin, „ brutali 
and utter untrustworth in China, "A on Al i nationalities 


overnm y doing 
in carrying out its policy of unjustifiahle k aggression. Japan has tried 
to blame many revelations of her dirty deals off on “German propa- 


Since Japan's recent To egr T triumph at Paris she has 3 
off the mask here as y worked out, sinister policy in 

China; she is . heaven and — — in a s 2 — world propa- 
ganda of lies to ——5 her western allies and cover her intent to 
a 75 make her “ pronao privileges mean polit 


aoe anna eas cans can furnish you 
proof. Jap cnet, 


many detailed 

pres reports — Ali titled 

— speakers and magazine writers and | A lomatic and 

consular agents are staki 8 on tryin betuddle the 

public and make it think that “ econom! Seiva and 

litical 898 ” are „utter Sere — — m pan, in 

churia, 8 d Shantun; 

the, many are one and the same. t you hang to th Somme. (ass some o 

available facts of fs ascii hich are being made every day 

— — and which American missionaries and business men 

— en sh you) and if you drive this sinister fact into the conscious- 

ness „ letting Drs Japs ily 5 = of by any of their 

man ous, lying argumen ou may p to avert and save an- 

other world war "that is arising from the Orient, due to the conscience- 

less ambition and itaristic power of the Asiatic Prussian. Experi- 
ence proves that no word of Japan in China can be trusted, 

Even the Germans allowed the nese, a to treaty, to have 
responsible officials at Tsingtau in the cust post office, 1 tele- 
graph administrations; and to police all the ‘ate ions of the great 

The Japs (in contravention of the “ rights“ they claim to have 
epg from the Germans) have kicked out the Chinese. The Ger- 

ee OY, their “economic concessions,” dominated the tag polit- 
e ut 5 Japs—by numberless political u aoe 
frightfulness ; by land 3 and Business 


1 domination. 


squeezes ; 


— "banishing fhe Chin oat ees por iy 


banishi. e Chinese p puin sealed 
a —. shen! Te (Neill 0 sive rien and stone plant, the gift 
Neill of — k City—all this without any justi- 
„ and with no chance of defense. By their 
soldiers terrorizing our girls’ high school, they haye also broken t up. 
It is many miles west, outside of cogs German “Gebiet,” which alone 
was supposed to be taken over by the Japs 
The Japs have a great wireless plant, gm brick and stone barracks 
full of Tf and a compound like a fort in this and many other 
centers of China—each gripping the throat of a 3 — 
In every important city they have an inspi 
each of whi 
enemy of 


and, second, China ought to walk into the frien embrace of Japan 
1 he 5 plans and eg ae that America plans. 
just as Germany 5 wo ae 
peoples whose 


Sama — a false 


in the 
in every 


8 peddied all 
an a 
- thousands 22 Japanese 

systemat- 


and with an immense acerument of wealth 1 Be the 


icali — 
of these people to ged 1 the tens of thousands. It is my bi 
to itineräte through the among the people. I know. The 


villa; 
German railroad is used for phen “economic privileges,” and China 
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is helpless to resist, just as she is to resist the use of that railroad 
to rush Chinese grains and salt and produce out of the country to 
Japan, vin Tsingtau and other ports, north and south, that Japan 
dominates. This same “prostitute” weapon was recently used by 
the Japanese Government to drive the educational work of our mission 
out of its fine compound in Tsingtau, by ringing it around with an 
extensive Government-run red light district. 

Inclosed js Document A,“ a sample of the daily program of vituper- 
ation of the Japanese Government pirea press in China against 
Americans and their legitimate institutions in China, which institu- 
tions are welcomed by the Chinese. No lies are too absurd and blatant 
to be hashed up for the Chinese, as, e. g., “ American missionaries con- 
ceal large quantities of opium on their compounds and sell it illegally 
to Chinese —“ they offer large monetary rewards to Chinese to assas- 
sinate Japs and promise them immunity from punishment ”-—" they 
furnish them money for unti-Japanese propaganda,” etc, 

Japan, by her cunning propaganda, has succeeded in impressing the 
world that she “made a sacrifice in the interest of peace and harmony 
on the race equality issue.” Japan has sacrificed nothing. We, in the 
Far East, know that was a successful smoke screen thrown out to 
cover her steal of Shantung. Japan has gotten everything that she 
has thus far gotten by riding rough-shod over other Oriental races 
and states and governments. She more completely ignores race equality 

d the rights of other peoples than any other State except Germany. 
Whenever she gets in the claws of her “economic privileges" she 
crowds all other nationalities to the wall. Wherever she s cón- 
quered alien territory the business of other nationalities is sniffed 
out, e. g., in Korea and Formosa. 

Japan is fast drawing the net to possess herself of all Manchuria, 
Outer Mongolia, Chihii, Shantung, and Fukien Provinces— 2.000.000 
square miles; one-half the area of the United States. And, increasingly 
in these areas, she crowds all other nationals to the wall, despite her 
treaty promises. 

Another foreign firm at Tsingtau, almost the last one, has just 
deen knocked out by Japan's observance (7%) of the “open door” 
economic policy. See news item “B.” 

A matter that is maddening to all non-Japs in the Far East is for 
Japan to talk blandly on to the world about the ‘Concessions Japan 
is making to China in Shantung.” It is as if all the New England 
States and New York had been given by the Big Five to Canada, our 
ally in the war, for Canada’s services, plus nearly one-third the 
population of the United States, plus vast natural resources, and then 
as if Canada made vague verbal statements (never in writing) as to 
the future possibillty of giving back this colossal plunder, and desig- 
nating her action as gracious “ concessions to United States.“ See C.“ 

It Japan were cornered into making a statement (written) as to 
when she would return “ Kraochon,“ it would have no worth in the 
eyes of all dwellers in China, for they know from China's experience 
with Japan that Japan always demands, never concedes; Japan would 
give only a shell (to keep pace with the uninitiated outside world) and 
keep the meat. 

If you could visit Tsingtau, you would see that attached statement 
“D,” by Japanese representatives in Washington, is one tissue of 
lies. Japs have so remapped the city and environs and so removed 
the business, so seized Chinese premises and so occupied foreign busi- 
ness sites, even moving he railroad and station centers, that no busi- 
ness is possible outside of the “ Jap settlement.” They have even put 
the water supply off in the mountains, in their settlement. 

(1) The “ gains” of China in any settlement with Japan are a farce. 

(2) Note the definiteness (7) of Jap official declaration “as soon as 
ponie China presses Japan for a definite answer, Why does 

apan wait? “As soon as possible’ means until Japan can slip another 
of her planned nooses around China's neck. 

(8) The “ German" railroad had many Chinese stockholders in it, 
was run by thousands of Chinese, from top to bottom, except a few 
German administrators. The Japs have kicked out all the Chinese. 

(4) Tsingtau as a German “fortified port” had very few cannon, 
mostly old guns of the style of, and relics from, the Franco-Prussian 
War—no chance against the bigger guns and united power of Jap 
army and navy. In a few years Tsingtau, under joint German-Chinese 
eustoms management, had leaped from twenty-second place (in the 
annual revenue it turned over to China—after Germany took out 20 
per cent) to fifth place, being exceeded only by Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Canton, and Foochow. Under Japan's “open trade to the world“ 
“without discrimination,” the business of the Japs is very unsatis- 
factory and non-Jap business has been driven out by the mean, cunning 
tactics of the paternal Jap Government. 

Everybody who knows the local conditions knows that no “ inter- 
nation settlement“ could exist under conditions cooked up by the Japs. 
Foreign business men say they would not risk it. 

(5) The Germans, after the Russo-Jap War, did not “exercise the 
right of stationing troops in Kraochow ™ (which is a walled city some 
distance westward outside the“ Gebiet“). But the Jap troops have 
overrun and terrorized the whole Province, every day committing fresh 
outrages in a Province as large as France, where they have no more 
right to exercise authority than in Pennsylvania. 

(6) No one of any nationality in China has any faith in Japan's 
suggestion or pledge to administer anything “jointly” with ina. 
The principal departments of the Chinese vernment are now nom- 
inally administered by Chinese, but really by high officials of the 
Jap Government. That Government has subsidized and made into its 
agents man r innocuous Jap Companies to buy up somethin 
like two-fifths of the natural resources of China—just as Germany ha 
such companies to despoil Belgium and France. Nobody out here 
imagines that Japan will administer these illegal holdings “ jointly ” 
with China. Japan gets these concessions without the consent or even 
knowledge of the cabinet or the parliament. 

Document “E” means that Japan will agree to negotiate with 
China in re Shantung’s restitution to China if, or when, China will first 
agree to be bound hand and foot, for the 18 Provinces and the out- 
lying dependencies. What use then to talk about Shantung? If China 
fulfills the terms of the 21 demands of 1915 as the condition of Japan's 
“ restitution of Shantung," then China will have lost her independence, 
Yet this is what Japan demands in E.“ 

In the eyes of the Chinese and foreign residents of the Far East the 
reason advanced for America’s delegation yielding at Paris to the 
threats of Japan and to the recent agreements of European powers 
with Japan amounts to this:“ They did China a great wrong, therefore 
America must do a wrong also to a sincere and innocent and weak 
ally.” If the price of keeping Japan in the “big five’’—a militaristic, im- 
perialistic Government that plans, by the power of the mailed fist, only 
outrage upon peaceable-minded neighbors—is China as her spoil, then 
Japan had better have left the peace conference. See document F,” 


In reality of control i possesses Shantung; but in justice. ac- 
cording to international law, Germany forfeited her “rights” in 
Shantun; by virtue of China's declaration of war. The Chinese, there- 
fore, as ow Japan can legally give Shantung to China. See 
document “ G.” 

In every instance when it has been necessary in the interests of 
ustice for China to be heard abroad, the Japs who control the Far 

st news service get in their false report first to the world, holding 
back the Chinese account. Even if it be a difficulty with foreigners, 
the foreigners on Chinese soil, using Chinese news service, get left, as 
the Japs, through their spy system, suppress or garble the telegraphic 
and cable accounts. Remember the Jap account of the “ Tientsin 
incident.” They garbled the entire story and held back the American 
account. ‘ument “ H" in re preceding point. 

The Japs have succeeded in ousting the civil governor from Shantung 
and getting one of their henchmen put in his place, as well as many 
coun magistrates. One of the first results of that is the proclama- 
tion of martial law here, in order to suppress anti-Jap agitation. See 
document “I.” 

The inclosed document “J” is a typical illustration of how the 
Japanese Government uses its native pastors, religious sects, and 
Y. M. C. A. to meddle in Chinese affairs in China, seeking to intimidate 
the young Chinese, as well as the older, militaristic officials. 

e Japanese Government is behind all these “spontaneous " move- 
ments of its subjects in China in the same way that Germany was be- 
hind the same fake movements of its subjects In places coveted. Note 
in documents “K” and “L” that a Jap “counselor of the Japanese 
foreign office“ has been visiting the Jap colonies all along the Shantung 
Railroad, 280 miles in length, and stirring up the Jap subjects to apens 
tion the Japanese Government for a “few items” in Shantung. ant- 
tze (L) is about six hours by railroad west of Tsingtau. Here the 
Japs, as at many other places, have great stone and brick barracks full 
of troops, have seized the coal mines that Germany re-ceded to China; 
have an extensive colony, many of whom are Jap prostitutes, who have 
forced the British Government to move its emigration bureau and the 
British-American Tobacco Co. its plant; also forcing many Chinese to 
clear out of that region. Please return “K” and “L” to me, 

Document “M” shows to what extreme the e consul gen- 
eralate in the om of Shantung has gone in high-handed action to 
intimidate and frighten the people. Gen. Ma Leang. the new dictator 
there, is a Jap tool, has a Jap wife, is supplied by the Japs with 
Korean opium and Jap geisha girls. Note the tortures, executions, and 

pease says about our American university in this city. 

As per inclosed document N.“ Viscount Uclrida, Japanese minister 
of foreign affairs, has a three-plank platform outlined to deccive the 
American Senate. It can fool no one who knows the local situation. 

Keep your eye on this new “ Japanese Oriental Colonization Corpora- 
tion,“ a Japanese Government subsidized company of large capital to 
exploit Siberia, Manchuria, Chile, 3 Kiangsu. and the Philip- 
pines. An earlier one, organized by the Japanese Government, pre- 

red Formosa and Korea for the later coups de main.“ And Fulsien 

vince, opposite Formosa, is a plum abont ripe to be shaken down 
into the capacious loot lap of Japan, already ripened by this O. C. C. 
See document “ 0.” $ 

Your esteemed colleague, Senator Loba. has earlier had considerable 
collateral information on Japan's doings in Shantung sent him. 

Please do not quote me in public, as the Japanese Government wil] 
use that fact to harm our American mission in Chins. 

Hoping to receive a reply, assuring you that many men of all 
— ties in China are with you in your efforts for justice to the 
weak ally. 
Respectfully, yours, 


I am 100 per cent American, father a northern officer in Civil War, 
Seay ra! a captain in War of 1812. I have helped to enlist many 

hinese in the allied cause. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it will be interesting to the 
business men of the United States to know what is going to 
happen over there also. To my mind, that is a secondary con- 
sideration, not nearly so important as the other that I have men- 
tioned; but if the American business man thinks this treaty is 
going to bring business to America from China he is going to be 
woefully disappointed. He has got to go through the Japanese 
to get it. 

I have here a letter written by the secretary of an American 
business organization in an important Chinese city. I commend 
it to those who want to consider this question from the business 
aspect. I will read an extract from it: 


It is difficult for the American people to realize the feeling that this 
deciston— ; 


He is speaking of the decision in Paris giving Shantung to 
Japan— 
has provoked in the minds of the Chinese people. It has had about the 
same effect that the giving of the State of California or of New York 
ate to a foreign power would provoke among the people of the United 

ates. 

And, Mr. President, is it not just the same? Is it not just as 
bad? Again, ask yourselves what you would do if the State of 
New York were given to some foreign Government by this treaty. 
You might not have any particular love for New York, but you 
would die by inches, you would be in favor of going to war until 
the last man and the last dollar were gone, before you would sur- 
render a thing of that kind. And yet the same thing is being de- 
manded of China, and we wonder why she boycotts Japanese 
goods. 

Germany's control in Shantung Province, while irksome, had nothing 
of the present effect, because Germany was on the other side of the 
world, and the weight of the iron hand in China was light. 

Japan is an Asiatic power, and with her control established in Shan- 
tung Province, on the China mainland, Chinese people see the fate of 


Korea, Formosa, and Manchuria before them. When Japan first inter- 
yened in Korea she announced that it was for the purpose of establish- 


| 
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ing the independence of the country. Now, after 20 years, the Korean 
2 ple are engaged in a life-and-death struggle to gain their liberty from 

Let me read another extract from this letter: 

The adoption of the efficient German system in Ja) had its advan- 
tages in the past, but now, in the light of new understanding, it has 
its distinct disadvantages. Japan is now dominated by ilitarism that 
is . as dangerous as was the German mi 

to crush. The Korean Peninsula furnished the first 

— stone, and then followed Manchuria, Shantung Province, and 
ien nce of China, are now to follow unless something ts done 

by America to prevent it. Japan is now working to fix her control 
on the Asiatic mainland. With China's unlimited resources of minerals, 
foodstuffs, and man power under the control of Japanese militarists the 
next war is bound to be in the Pacific, and America is certain to be 
drawn into it. With the t distance involved, and the almost 
certain racial element involved, it doesn't require much imagination to 


Mr. President, we know what happens to us when we want in- 
formation. We know that we are not given the information by 
the President and by the Secretary of State. We know a great 
deal of it is there. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRAN- 
DEGEE], I believe, called attention to one particular instance this 
morning of great importance, Where even the Senate had asked 
for information bearing directly on this particular question, and 
we were refused by the President, after he stood on yonder plat- 
form and so solemnly and eloquently said that everything he had 
in his possession, and all the information that he could get, 
would be at the disposal of the Senate in the consideration of 
this treaty. 

Here is just a little newspaper item calling attention to what 
the Japanese are doing: 

Mr. Wang Na and a number of other parliamentarians have addressed 
an poa vet pa to the Government regarding Japanese high handed- 
The 9 attention is called to the recent outrageous actions 
on the part of the Japen bad -characters in the Province and along 
the Kiaochow-Tsinan ilway, such as the attack on the Chinese Can- 
ning Co. in Tsinanfu ; arrest of W. -chien, a student of the Shan- 
tung Christian University ; arrest and. torture of two gers, etc. The 
Japanese authorities concerned are giving a deaf ear to all appeals re- 
garding these matters. The Government is asked to make known what 
measures it has decided to take to appease the indignant people and 
avoid further trouble. 

Mr. President, I simply read that as a matter of news, calling 
attention to the fact that in China, where we are led to believe 
by the Japanese, at least, and by those who advocate this treaty, 
that China still rules as a nation, when all through it the laws 
are administered and ‘are made by Japanese, even now people 
are punished and laws enforced ns they may see ‘fit, and punish- 
ments inflicted often that are inhuman, 

Now, I am going to read a letter from a missionary that was 
published in the North China Star last July. He says: 


Wainsiey, SHANTUNG, July 21. 


Epiror or NORTH CHINA Star, 
Tientsin, China, 


Dran Sm: Our usual summer Bible school for evangelists finished a 
profitable session a week ago. An incident connected with its closing 
may have some general interest. 

Just get in your minds what this is. There was a summer 
Bible school where the missionaries ‘came in from their various 
fields of activity to spend a few weeks in study and getting 
Christian instruction. They close their operations, like n teach- 
ers’ institute, and here are three of those men starting back to 
their parishes, you might say, where their work demands their 
attention. 

The letter continues: 

el mission for their several fields 
JJ ͤ . anal ot tile OUIA ae take 
a train for a part of their journey. Arrived at the station, they were 
at once challenged as to what their business was. They replied, Chris- 
tian preachers.” At once all their ene were searched. Upon one 
of them was found one small Jeaflet.on the love of country. 

Now, think of that. ‘That is all they found on these men. 
They searched them, as they used to do, and are doing yet, in 
Korea, with those who have not ‘been driven out. At the 
slightest pretense they will search a missionary to see what they 
can find. They searched these men, their clothing, their bag- 
gage, and everything they had, and the only thing they could 
find upon which to base a charge was a small leaflet on“ The 
love of country.” That is a crime there. Japan does not want 
the Chinese to love their country. She expects to take them 


over, and anybody who is advocating patriotism is an enemy of | 


Japan, the same as in Korea. This continues: 


Upon one of them was found one small Jeafiet on the love of country | 
for the mission does not circulate any 


which some one had given him 


poilfical literature). It was nothing more than a hymn or poem urgin 


al! Chinese to love their country, and in it was no other mention o 


‘practical dictator, and is 


Japan than the sentence that every effort should be made by China to 

save Tsingtao to China. But this was a grave crime in the eyes of the 

gendarmes. The possessor was at once seized. He was so unfortunate 

as to ask the others to tell his family, when they, too, were seized, and 

the ‘three taken to the Japanese court at Fa i and put into small, 

hot, dark prison cell, where they were confined for three days, They 

were compelled to pay for their own ‘food, $1 apiece being r e them 

for that time. They had neitber bed nor chair, and were owed no 

communication with the outside world, though they managed to ri 
pocket from a garment and write mea note, apprising me o 
predicament— 


You must remember this letter is written by a missionary— 


which was gotten-out to me by stealth. At the second appearance before 
the examining officer they were treated ‘to a-tirade against Christianity. 
He told them that the Japanese were the ones who really loved China, 
and they were the dupes of the American missiénaries. It can be imag- 
ined how convincing these professions of love would be, reinforced as 
pond were by ‘three idays of unjust confinement in a hot, dark prison 


off a 
their 


Mr. President, I spoke a while ago of the boycott of Japanese 
goods instituted by the Chinese. When the news got into China 
that the peace conference in Paris had given Shantung to Japan 
it created an excitement in China that I presume has never been 
equaled in the history of that country. As it percolated through 
the country, and the people found it out, there was an intense 
excitement that had never before been equaled. That is natural. 
Every citizen of the Chinese Republic fears Japan. They know 
what Japan has done in the past. They know what she did in 
Korea. They knew about these demands. They knew about the 
treaty forced on them. They knew that Japan had covetous eyes 
on them, and that she was going to take China unless she was 
restrained at the peace conference. And so, when the word came 
that Shantung had been given to Japan, and that even the Presi- 
dent of our country, representing the great American Republic 
‘that she loved more than any other country, had acquiesced in 
it, the excitement in China could not be overestimated. 

The Chinese refused to buy Japanese goods. Part of the 
propaganda of Japan is that the missionaries are to blame for 
that. I deny that, on the testimony of every missionary with 
whom I have talked. It would not be necessary. What would 
happen to us under those circumstances? Think again of our- 
selves. Take it again to our own home, our own country, and to 
our own flresides. Would we buy Japanese goods under those 
circumstances? 

So a boycott naturally spread against Japanese goods. Now, 
these people are being arrested. Missionaries have been ar- 
rested, and other people have been arrested, with a charge made 
against them of having instituted the boycott. Japanese citi- 
zens in these places are now demanding that the Chinese Goy- 
ernment shall pay the loss sustained by the merchants who can 
not sell their goods. Mark you, that is the next step. That will 
be part of the “negotiations,” if we approve this treaty. When 
Japan “negotiates” with China about taking Shantung -over 
one of the claims will-be that the Chinese will have to pay these 
Japanese merchants for every sale that they claim they lost on 
account of the boycott, and it will be decided by the Japanese; 
the price will be fixed by them, the consideration will be fixed by 
them, without consideration for China. 

Here is a newspaper account of some of the arrests and the 
punishment of men charged with inciting the people to boy- 
cott Japanese goods. This was printed at Tsinan on August 5: 

Three business men who had ‘been ‘leaders of 10-men teams 
for the promotion of the Japanese boycotts were executed at 5 
this morning. 

These men did boycott-Japanese goods; they helped to orgun- 
ize the boycott, that is true. But they killed them because they 
did it. That is the punishment the Japanese are inflicting on 
the Chinese for that kind of a crime. 

Two of these men, Dju Chuin-Hsiang and Dju Hsiu-liu, were brothers, 
a third brother being in Gen. Ma's body guard. The other man, Ma 
Yuin-ting, was a prominent man among the Mohammedans. 

So it is not always, of course, Christians. All Chinamen en- 
tertained this intense feeling against Japan on this unjust de- 
cision in regard ‘to Shantung, regardless of religion. 

The other man, Ma Yuin-ting, was a promincnt man among ‘the 
Mohammedans, a doctor, 68 years old, who ‘had formerly professionally 


ized 
o'clock 


attended both Gen. Ma and his wife. 


guaer activities in the Japanese ‘boycott was the only charge against 
ese men. 

— gg there was no accusation of ‘crime, these three men were cruélly 
to: |. their bodies ‘being burned with red-hot irons and their heads 
and chests slashed with swords in an attempt to make them confess to 
being traitors and robbers. When the tortures became unbearable the 
men were taken outside the city and shot. 

Intimations have now been sent to the foreigners that they should 
keep off the streets in case further disturbances arise, and no one 
dares predict what ithe next few days may bring forth. 


MA IS DICTATOR, 


Gen. Ma rage Who ‘because of increased authority given him by the 
establishment martial law in ‘Tsinan, bas assumed the role of a 
ning an unenviable reputation. 

Two days 300 students, including nearly 100 girls, were ar- 
I ye contned for several hours in the grounds of the First Nor- 
mal School. 


1919. 
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rson before them and accused them of be 
hedience to their own officials and threaten 
ment and eren with execution. He boasted of 


Gen. Ma appeared in 
guilty, haplone of their 
them with severe p 
bis heavy sword of slaughter,” saying that he was not afraid of any- 
body—merchants, 3 officials, or the “white devils.” ag has 
formerly been zr to the Shantung Christian OVER aE 
his address he s 3 the university as being co 
devils.” and said the foreign professors 
gandists and admonished the students to beware 
name of the institution, as it conid in no wise protect 

p SHOTS FIRED INTO SCHOOL, 

Presumably to further Intimidste the students. on Monday, August 4, 
Soldiers were sent for rifle practice to a gulley only about 200 yards 
from the dormitories of the university. The place is not a ri 
rifle range and target shooting has never been done there before. r- 
ing the practice several bullets struck in the dormitories and might 
easily have resulted in fatalities. (North China Star.) 


Here is another item of news that I want to commend to the 
business men who expect to get some share for our country and 
our merchants of the trade of the Far East. This is a dis- 
patch from Peking to the North China Star, dated August 6: 

The 8 authorities at Tsingtau have given the Asiatic Pe- 
troleum 

Which is an American company, I understand 


notice to quit their present site, on the ee that wep resence of 
tanks and pipe lines to the wharf is detrimental to the fene interest. 
Considering the great care that the Germans took in g out the 
place, and the frat < consideration given to public interest in sanctioning 
buildings and other works. the excuse that the Asiatic Petroleum. in- 
stallation is detrimental to the public interest is considered farcical. 


were — 


ness in a city that was under the dominion of Germany, erect- 
ing its plant and its building at great expense at places desig- 
nated by the German Government after careful examination 
and survey of the situation. 

Now comes Japan and compels them to tear down the build- 
ings, to remove the tanks, and to take everything away, giving 
aS a reason that it is not the proper place. Consider two things, 
that whatever else may be said about the Germans, they were 
careful in their business relations, and no doubt when they 


designated this site to be used by this oil company, they did it 
after full consideration and after a full 5 of all} 
nsider, | 


the facts, and undoubtedly selected the proper place. 
second, that Japan is claiming that she is only going to hold this 
place temporarily. She is, oh, so anxious te give it back to 
China. She is just tumbling over herself to turn this over to 
China. Only in temporary possession, yet she makes this cor- 
poration remove their property, tear down their buildings, and 
practically go out of business. Tt is absolutely inconceivable 
that she should take this course if the pretensions she makes 
are halfway fair or halfway honest. 

Mr. President, I have a letter written by an American mis- 
sionary who has spent more than 12 years in Shantung. He 
has traveled all over that district. He has devoted al his time 
to the advancement of Christianity. 
tracts from that letter. He is a man who knows. He is testi- 
fying from his personal knowledge. He is vouched for by the 


Far Eastern Bureau of New York, an organization that in f 


my judgment would not, undér any consideration, do anything 
that was dishonest or unfair in the consideration of this ques- 
tion. I do not know the man personally; I have never had any 
personal communication with him, and, for obvious reasons, 
since he is still there in that country and often in Japan, I 
will not disclose his identity. He says: 

It seriousty threatens the peace of the world now that Ja bas 
practically drawn the net to possess herself of some 2,000, “Shan” 
miles of China's domain (Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, chibi, £ 8 
tung, and Fuklen); and that she now possesses two-fifths of Ch 
natural resources. 


Think of that, two-fifths of her natural resources. 


Despite Japan's fair reiterations, daily given to the great Wors, 
she has settled Into the policy of getting of China's tand 
and railroads — resources, at any cost, by any and every means, 
lalr or foul; and keen students of many nationalities on the field. can 
prove these means are mostly Fon) 

kd + > . > 


s 
Shangtung is much more the SRN of China than Pennsylvania 
is of the United States. Because of its strategic branon and because 
of its unique religious hold on one-fourth of bumans, its possession 
by one of two pran North or South has repeatedly carried the otber 
Provinces with í 
At present 3 with its railroads forms the southern handle 
of a political nut-cracker; the northern handle ts Manchuria with its 
railroads. The nut is the metropolitan Province of Chihli with Bs 
connecting railroads. Japan now possesses both handles, and 
tieally controls the nut it is about fo crack. That means all of orth 
China, which bas always controlled the rest of the land, 8 Tipan 
Tbe methods used by Japan in China as well as in 
—.— trade and political ascendancy are tricky, mean, and unfair, alf ling 
who know these methods with indignation at the outrages 
. and with contempt and detestation for the perpe 
Follows the example of their Prussian teachers, 5 
work to the spirit of the people, whose land 
ates covet, bY roying ing their monuments and terrorizi: them by 
policy of “ frightfulmess,” which makes them give up their lands, 
stores, fisheries, orchards, gardens, and Whatever else these 


eee 


Here is a corporation, the Asiatic Petroleum Co., doing busi- E 


Fen accusing the simple-minded, terror-stricken 


I want to read some ex- | go 


people (a, 
to — 


com nese, 
A Japanese administration has been set up for many villages 
the line of the raih in the Province outside the German concession 
the Chinese guards, —— — — of — entire length of the rai 
road from east te west yea have been driven away; the 
actual boundary of the ebiet, = established by treaty with Ge 2 
has been tl Hlegaliy eet over still farther Into or inese territory, though 
kept secret by the Japanese; the magistrates of many eastern counties 
of the 168 of Shantung have been terrorized and made to do what 
amounts to surrender of their authority; bogus revolutions con Levens 
—— worked up and led by Ja nese and financed and 
apanese money and arms, a 
number of Shantung’s most prospe 
the gentry 25 — systematic harassment by 
blackmailed, and tortured, and some killed (when 229 rela- 
tives on . notice could not prez the large sums demanded These 
sums have sanged: 8 oe —.— o. $30,000. Many peasants ave also 
— blackmailed fi parse: “and holdings. New and unheard-of 
and extortionate tare and licenses have been charged inst the 
sections. The peasants have been badly fooled and 
to rebel . —— the tax collecters of salt (almost the only 
Government revenue on which the Jopanese have not 
got a hold), arms and ammunition bein Prompts, furnished them. The 
peasants have been and are contin hauled to the county yamens 
newly established by FN — and there blackmailed and tortured 
in a variety of ways, C., walking barefooted on het shvet iron, oil 
down their th caveat with force pumps, bambecing, thumb. string- 
g, etc. The Province has been largely cleared of copper cash (the 
real money of the sants, and of intrinsic merit, has been 5 


Ja t is mais 
ess 
the proc uma tions of € 


ay —— in Formosa. . Manchuria, and now being 
done in Siberia’s. economic subjectien to . gen Japanese troops, fuliy 
accoutered, tat ti g! inese v. and cities far 
outside Ja s Gebiet 8 machine guns —— them to overawe 
the people. —— dreama ae see fil) the Enana and con- 
tinually stir up- SW. resu. “commissions ’™™ of Japanese 
Chinese (be make settlement for loss of t Japanese dig 
nity). ( beor sapate ape rosa: nese officials a: 


fining and punishing and torturing 
along the railroad are cunningly 

g., their section hands cu wires 
prasonta of the same; 
villages along the railroad are fined eavily for this bogus 
know of a case where were fined two years in — 
tor the offense for which Japan forced prompt and costly settlement the 
year it was the offerse was committed by the Jap- 
anese section hands. This creates a facile excuse — — 8 military 
illages outside eir jurisdiction 


. peninsular east 
apanese garrison o: f greater or less size. 
poet = — Ar apean of brick ang 8 have 
and oecup rtifi excuses are constantly manu- 

—— as to why more Japanese soldiers should dribble ret new 


That is only carrying out the news item that I read a while 
ago, of Japanese men meeting and passing resolutions demand: 
ing that additional soldiers be sent. there. 


and blackmail 


worked up by the Japanese; e. 


ak ke 


There is no limit to their con tible methods of bullying a humble, 
inoffensive „Uke placing r rifle across a trunk 
cart road in the middle of the Provinze (hundreds of li west of Tsing- 
tao); y en the earts, loaded, to go 


supp! and taking things without pay or 
—— their own price, and wantonly destroying goods amides thee 


They took the railroads, and then, where there is a railroad 
crossing, they charged the Chinese for driving across the rail- 
road. That is one way, this man says, that they have of raising 
funds. 


Their stolen eee is a hateful hing ira in imperio that causes 
338 as will others (for which they have 
give them paramountcy in other strategic 
sections of China. Under the treaty with Germany the Chinese Govern- 
ment had post-office and telegraph eis customs inspectors and employces 
of authority stationed at Tsingtau. The Japanese have kicked tiese all 
out. They buy it for almost nothing at the east end of the Province 
and smuggle it on their railroad across 8 eee to the capital at 
the west end, and there sell it at t profit. Tia ship immense 
quantities of arms and ammunition, o —— and morphine and cocaine 
and uors to Tsingtau, and their sp: ders distribute these 


th the Province. e Chinese Government dare not touch 

. — for fort, goods, trains, trains, land, agents, are sac 
11 eg AA of peasants and of city dwellers in the Province have 
been dy ruined in pro and broken in body and morale by the 
m dopes, as itinerating aud medical 


illicit selli of these for 
— — and business 


men here can give you abun ant evidence, 
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The a begin with free “ dopes“ and charge increasingly for each 
succeeding dope. Against treaty, their dope shops have m estab- 
lished in many of the walled cities and market towns and even in the 
villages of this Province. 

But worst of all is the systematic establishment of their Government- 
tun prostitution houses all over the Province, not to speak of the prin- 
cipal cities of China. These girls are specially trained to serve Japa- 
nese interests politically and have enslaved a great company of officials, 
high and low, to Japan, 


Mr. President, comment on that is necessary. The most des- 
picable means that any human being could resort to would be 
such as is described by this missionary of 12 years’ experience 
in Shantung. This instanee given by this writer is not an 
isolated case. It is a common practice. It is one of the most 
disgraceful methods to obtain control of a people or country 
that has ever been resorted to any time in the history of the 
world. The business of prostitution is almost a governmental 
function with the Japanese, and, as this man says, they estab- 
lish houses of prostitution, the inmates of which are exclusively 
Japanese, and then by enticing Chinese officials and other impor- 
tant personages into their web these Japanese prostitutes, who 
are in reality political agents of Japan, are thus enabled to 
intimidate and to control the activities of public officials and 
leading men who have fallen victims to their machinations. 


In every Province they are ing to stir up every class of people 
gig one another so as to render China still weaker against en por 
sion; not only playing the northern generals off against those of the 
south, supplying both with Japanese gold and munitions, but inciting 
the Buddhists against the Taoists, stir: up Mohammedans in this 
and other Provinces, and leading the Mongol princes to revolt, inst 
the helpless protest of Chinese students, Japanese military engineers 
have openly surveyed and mapped Mongolia, Fukien, Shantung, and 
many other great sections; established in the last-named great domain 
the Japanese military stud farms as well as cattle and sheep ranches 
for Japanese Government military purposes, thus preparing mounts and 
beef and pelts for future military operations there. 

No one who has seen the eens military preparations of Japan 
on Chinese soil—in Manchuria, Chihli, Shantung, Mongolia, Fukien, far 
up the Yangtze Valley, and in southwest China; Japanese telephones 
and telegraph lines, barracks, and garrisons, and wireless plants—can 
doubt Japan's studied policy of continuous military and economic 
agerenlon s e, fi’ the Japanese Government now has great wireless 

ants erected all over China at these strategic points—Hankow, Peking, 

anchuli, Delays Port Arthur, Kungchuling, ngtao, and Tsinanfu. 
This last named, in ee of this Province, is located in a great, 
high, stone-walled fo ke compound; permanent barracks here of 
brick and stone to accommodate hundreds of soldiers. And the gar- 
rison is full of soldiers who periodically sally out and terrorize the 

ple. This compound could not be more strategically located, bein 

tween the yards of two great railroad lines, one running north an 
south from Peking to Shanghai (Nanking), the other from Tsingtao 
westward. ‘The compound was taken away by the Japanese from the 
Standard Oll Co. of the United States. This one Ja ese garrison in 
this place, with its powerful wireless, has a stranglehold on China— 
north, south, east, and west. 


In another place this man says: 


One of the many illuminating illustrations of what Japan will dot 
China for the“ 8 of races” and “ equal opportunity“ and “ the 
open door” of Jo Hay is seen in her recent doings at Tsingtao, as 
soon as the Paris decision made her secure in her position. She began 
the same sort of pr ings there and in the same spirit as against 
American missions and missionaries that she tried to carry out in 
Korea several years ago in the bogus conspiracy trials and secret tor- 
tures there. On utterly false and absurd charges the American mis- 
slonaries and Christian teachers were arrested, haled before the Japa- 
nese authorities, the missionaries rebuked, the Chinese teachers sent 
home, the Chinese puc al of the boys“ high schools, Mr. Wang Shu 
Ching, a peaceable, law-abiding man, banished for three years; the fine 
big high-school building, of stone and brick, the gift of Mrs. Hu 
O'Neill, of New York City, seized and sealed by Japanese soldiers. The 
American mission has been practically kicked out of the east end of 
the Province. It will have to move, at great monetary loss and detri- 
ment to a fine work it has been building up among the Chinese since 
it was begun, in 1863, under the venerable and beloved missionar: 
pioneer, the Rey. Hunter Corbett, D. D., LL. D. The Chinese chure 
at Tsingtao, self-supporting for years, has been broken up by the Japa- 
nese; the Christians, leading business men and educators, have been 
forced to get out. Two Chinese pastors are held there, constantly spied 
upon by the Japanese soldiers and ordered several times a week to 
the yamen to be grilled by inquisitors. Needless to say that American 
business, as well as Chinese, has long since been throttled in Tsingtao 
by the Japanese Government. In the unfairly acquired property the 
Japanese have opened up business. 

n the same manner the American Girls’ High School, though more 
than one hour westward by railroad outside the Japanese “ Gebiet,” has 
been repeatedly visited by Japanese armed and in uniform, the girls’ 
rooms entered, and the girls and teachers insulted, until all are terror- 
ized, and the parent constituency in all the five adjoining counties now 
fear to send their girls away to school. The Japanese have therefore 
accomplished the same purpose in this instance as by more formal pro- 
ceedings against the boys’ high school at Tsingtao. 

The Japanese Government hates American missions in China with 
a deadly hatred. The Bible, which they teach, stands de against 
all the injustice Japan purposes and pushes in China. he Japanese 
officers in uniform have told the missionaries to their face, “ There are 
too many American missionaries in Shantung.” There are indeed—for 
Japan's parposa in Koreanizing China. 

Any student of the Japanese press will soon be astonished and then 
alarmed at the political and economic gospel that is being preached 
the Japanese Nation. Its leaders, following their Prussian teachers, 
are ulously indoctrinating the people with the idea of Japanese 
supermanship and ability and right to conquer, not merely China bu 
the world, in view of Japan's reay mailed fist and superior “ Kultur.” 
It is preached skillfully and all the time in the current literature b. 
parliament members, vernment professors, army and navy officers, 
Government civil officials and editors, just as Gerard shows it was 
preached in Germany in order to uphold the militaristic, oligarchie clique, 


If this propaganda and policy is not counteracted vigorously and 
speedily, here is the powder train of a greater world war. 

The above is not “German propaganda.” The writer, like most 
Americans, came to the Far East an ardent admirer of Japan. The 
unanswerable logic of Japanese doings outside Japan in the Far East, 
and particularly in Formosa, Korea, and the Chinese Provinces and 
dependencies, slowly but inevitably turns one in unqualified condemna- 
tion of the Japanese Government and its poopie abroad, Outside Japan 
they are not merely a nuisance, disliked by foreigners of all nationali- 
ties, but feared as a menace of world peee 

No wonder, then, tbat every sort of an association and company of 
Americans in the Far Hast has cabled home protests to the purport of 
that cabled by the Americans of Shantung: e . 

Then he quotes the cablegram, as follows: 


American citizens In Shantung capital against treaty ratification. 

The American citizens of Tsinanfu, the capital of Shantung Province, 
ee: on July 9 sent the following cablegram to Senator OHNSON of 

“Paris decision Shantun question a vating Japanese arrogant 
aggression. ‘Treaty pro s unjust to na, antagonistic to Ameri- 
can ideals, mean closing open door, imperiling ce East. Ameri- 
can citizens Tsinan, Shantung, therefore strongly protest against rati- 
fication peace treaty in present form.” 

Mr. President, I have read at considerable length from this 
man’s letter. I have done so because it seemed to me, in the 
first place, there was no doubt of the reliability and the honesty 
of the man, and there can be no question of his knowledge of the 
situation about which he is writing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask the Senator if he desired to 
conclude his remarks to-night? There is a wish on the part of 
some Senators for a closed executive session. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am willing to go on or to 
quit now; but I will say to the Senator from Utah that I am 
not going to be able to conclude my remarks to-day. If it is 
desired to have an executive session and the Senator from 
Utah desires to make such a motion, I will yield for that pur- 
pose, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, before the Senator from Ne- 
braska yields the floor, I desire to ask him a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. How recently was the letter which the Sen- 
ator has read written? If the Senator has stated it for the 
Recorp, it will not be necessary for him to repeat the date. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know whether I stated it or not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I should like to know the date of the letter. 

Mr. NORRIS. This letter was written on the 20th day of 
July, 1919. > 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understood the Senator, only German 
missionaries have been undisturbed in the Province of Shan- 
tung? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRONNA. And all American missionaries have not only 
been disturbed but that they have been persecuted and sent to 
prison. Am I right in my conclusion? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has said in his question, All 
American missionaries.” I do not know of any who have not 
been persecuted, but I would not dare to say that all of them 
have been persecuted, for I do not know. ; 

Mr. GRONNA. But a great many of them have been 
cuted, as I understood the Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have not heard of any who have not 
been persecuted. z 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not know that it would be fair for me to 
propound an inquiry as to why so many of the ministers of the 
gospel, the men who are looking after the welfare of our souls, 
the men who are supposed to preach the true doctrine of Christ, 
are so insistent upon the ratification of this treaty unamended. 
Can it be that they are ignorant of these facts? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator has asked a very 
fair question. In a sentence, I will say that my judgment is 
that there is not a Christian minister anywhere on the face of 
the globe who, if he understood all that this treaty means, would 
ask that we approve it unamended. On Monday I am going to 
take up and compare with what has been done in China that I 
have outlined so far, what Japan did in Korea, and in doing that 
I expect to go more fully into the particular aspects of the mat- 
ter that is suggested by the question of the Senator. I do not 
care to go into it now, because I have a great deal more evidence, 
more convincing than any I have yet produced, as to what the 
Japanese were doing in Korea in blotting out the Christian 
religion and destroying the Christian churches. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to thank the Senator. I haye been 
very much interested in his speech. I may say that Tam always 
interested in what the Senator has to say, but this particular 


perse- 
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discussion has been very illuminating to me. I can readily see 
where these men may be honestly mistaken. 

Mr. NORRIS. These preachers? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, they are. I have no doubt of that. I 
would not think of accusing any of them, or anyone else, of 
having any malicious motive. I do not think they have. I think 
they are just as honest in their convictions as I am in mine. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator has not accused anyone, so far 
as I have been able to hear; but, if the Senator will permit me, 
I will state that it is as óld as history; in fact, it is older than 
history. We find that pr seribes, and Pharisees can 
easily get together. with great aggregations of wealth, and for 
a time delusions and false doctrines prevail. But I am really 
surprised to learn that the great financiers of this country, 
the men who are Jocated on a certain street in the great 
metropolis of our-country which I do not care to name now, 
with their great eagle eye for business, have overlooked the 
fact that this treaty will not be beneficial to them in any 
business way. I am sure the Senator’s remarks will be not 
only glanced over but read with care; and if they find that 
the conditions are as I believe them to be, and as the Senator 


from Nebraska has stated them to be, then, sir, there will | 


not be so many millions poured into the treasury of these men 
who are so eagerly and so anxiously asking that this treaty 
shall be ratified without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing 
ofa t. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss in 
any detail the financial provisions of the treaty at this time 
or in this address. I am confining my remarks to the pending 
motion; but the Senator has gauged it rightly. If I can un- 
derstand it, not only are American missionaries and the Chris- 
tian religion to be driven out of Asia, but American business 
men in the Far East are going to lose business if this treaty 
is approved. Of course, the great millionaires tọ whom the 
Senator refers may be more interested in making millions in 
Europe, so that the loss of business in Asia will be so small 
as compared to what they will make over in Europe by the 
ratification of the treaty that they will still be for the treaty. 
I only wanted to suggest to the Senator from North Dakota and 


to the Senate, in connection with his suggestion about the 


moneyed men of the country being so anxious to have this 
treaty approved, that they never ouglit to forget that the first 
copy of this treaty that ever came to the United States came to 
Wall Street- They had it before the Senate was able to get it. 
They had it when the President refused to let us see it, and 
they had it with the President’s consent. Wall Street had it 
at that time and knew what was in it. 
At this point Mr. Norrts yielded the floor for the day. 


Monday, October 13, 1919. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, following what the Senator | 


from Idaho |Mr. Borat] has said, I desire to make a further 
correction of the President of the United States in some other 
erroneous statements that he has made, and to do this I will 
18055 to repeat slightly what I have already said in my present 
address. 

On the 5th day of September che President, in speaking at 
St. Lonis, used the following language: 

Great. Britain a 
onder to make it morë certais that Japan would come Int the war and 
so assist to clear the Pacific of the fleets, had promised that 
any rights that Germany had in China shonld, in the case of the vic- 
tory of the Allies, pass to Japan. 

On the next day after the President made that speech at St. 
Louis, in the Senate I called attention to the error in the fol- 
lowing language, after quoting that which I have just read: 


Mr. President, the President represented our Government at the 
peace conference, He knows, of course, what was presen 
what the facts are; but it Is a matter of h 


make that secret agreement with Japan until the year 1917. Japan 
went Into the war soon after it was declared, in 1914. At the time 
the secret agreement of which he speaks was made wi reat Britain 


captured, and vessel 

Ocean; 80 President does eat bave his histo: re ae ERANA 
The first move that was ever made to bring about that 

ment was made on the 27th day of March, 1917, and I challenge any- 

8 the war she 

en 

the erican 2 — 

he said at St. 
Shortly after I made that speech I received the telegram 

that I have already read in evidence, but I will read it again 

because what will follow immediately bears directly upon it: 


GARRISON, MONT., Si mber 12. 
Hon. G, W. NOnRIS Š dane 


United States Benate, Washington: 
I thank you fer correcting an unintentional inaccuracy in one of my 
recent speeches, 
(Signed) Wooprow WILSON, 


Mr. President, there can be no meaning to that telegram ex- 
cepting the particular correction that I have just read. I made 
no other, so it must refer to that. 

In my remarks in the present address, I think it was on 
Friday, I commented on the fact that the President in making 
the correction had done it by a private telegram to me; that 
I had not given that telegram to the public until he had fin- 
ished his tour, because I had hoped, I had expected, that if he 
wanted to be fair with the American people he himself would 
make the correction in as public a manner as he had made the 
misstatement ef a very material matter in connection with the 
treaty. I am not going to comment on that now, because I 
have already done it in this address. 

But this morning some one gave me an official copy of the 
addresses of President Wilson. They have been printed by 
the Government of the United States, and I have the volume 
now in my hand. I had assumed that, though the President 
had not made a public correction of that important mistake 
and misstatement of fact, he would at least not repeat the 
misstatement in other speeches to the American” people. Mr. 
President, I was dumbfounded when, just a few moments ago, 
since I have come into the Chamber and was given this official. 
report of his speeches, in the few minutes that I have had to 
spare to look at it, I have found four instances where the 
President, since he sent that telegram to me, has made practi- 
eally the same misstatement that he made at St. Louis. 

He made it at Los Angeles, in the same speech to which the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] has just referred, and in 
which he has corrected another misstatement made—and I will 
say to the Senator from Idaho that the same mistake that the 
President made about John Hay in the Los Angeles speech 
was made in several other speeches, as I have just accidentally 
observed while I was looking for this particular Shantung 
provision. But notwithstanding the President’s telegram of 
September 12 to me, on September 20, at Los Angeles, he used 
this language: 

In the meantime, after this present war began, England and France, 
not at the same time, but successively, feeling that it was essential that 
they should have the assistance of Japan on Pacific, agreed that if 
Japan would go into this war and take whatever Germany bad in the 
Pacific, she should retain crerything north of the Equator which 
had belonged to Germany. 

Again, on September 22, at Rene, Nev., the President used 
this language in a public address to the American people: 

Not only that, but, in the 
Britain and France entered 


tions y cific they would lend their Whole 
influence and power to the cession to Japan of everything that Ger- 


many had in the Pacific. 


Again, at Salt Lake City, on the 23d day of September, the 
President used this language: 


At the beginning of the war and during the war Great Britain and 
France engaged 


by solemn 1 Japan that if she would come 

into the war and continue in war, she could have, provided she 

in the meantime took it by force of arms, what Germany had in China. 
Again, at Cheyenne, on September 24, the President said: 


Before we got into the war, Great Britain and France had entered 
into solemn <ovenant by treaty with Japan that if she would take 
what Germany had in Shantung by force of arms, and also the islands 
1 north of the Equator which had been under German dominion in 

e Pacific, she could keep them when the peace came and its settic- 
ments were made. 


Now, Mr. President, I have only had a few minutes to ex- 
amine the President’s speeches. I do not know how many other 
times the President has made that misstatement of fact. 

Of course, as I have already shown in my present address, 
Japan had been in the war for two and a half years. There 
was not a free German ship anywhere in the Pacific Ocean, 
armed or unarmed, at the time that secret agreement was made. 

It is not with any comfort, Mr. President, that I call the 
attention of the Senate to these facts. I assumed, of course, 
that when the President sent the telegram acknowledging his 
error he would not repeat it. It seemed to me that if he wanted 
to be really fair with the American people he would have told 
them that he had made a mistake at St. Louis. It is hardly 
conceivable that he made a mistake at St. Louis even, because 
he knew the facts were not what he said they were; but not only 
has he withheld the facts from the American people, but after 
he has acknowledged in a private way the error, he has gone . 
on and repeated the statement over and over again to the 
American people. 

As I said at the beginning of my remarks on last Friday, the 
truth will probably never overtake the falsehood, because wide 
circulation was given particularly to the St. Louis speech; but I 
can hardly conceive how any man—oh, I can not conceive how 
the President of the United States—can deliberately restate and 
state again and again something that he not only knows but has 
acknowledged to be wrong and which he knew was absolutely 
untrue in connection with an extremely important matter per- 
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taining to this treaty. I commented at some length last Friday 
on that, and I am not going to repeat what I then said. 

Mr. President, when we adjourned on Saturday last I had 
reached in my remarks a place where I wgs going to take up 
Korea. Before I do so, however, I wish to refer briefly to what 
the treaty provides in other cases where property has been 
taken in the course of the war and turned over to the people to 
whom it rightfully belonged. 

Everybody knows that Shantung belongs to China and ought 
to go to China, and that the treaty ought to have given it to 
China. Belgium was recaptured by English troops and turned 
over to Belgium. Everybody concedes that that was right. 
Portions of France were recaptured from Germany by American 
troops and turned over to France. Everybody admits that that 
was right. The sacred soil of Alsace-Lorraine, captured in part 
by the sacrifices and the lifeblood of American troops, was 
turned over to the rightful owner—France. Nobody has said 
that anything should be different. But, Mr. President, it was 
not only in relation to the big powers but to the little powers 
as well, with the one exception of China, that the same rule 
applied. Let me read article 135 of the treaty. It provides: 

Article 135. 

Germany recognizes that all treaties, conventions and agreements 
between her and Siam, and all rights, title and privileges derived there- 
from, including all rights of extraterritorial jurisdiction, terminated as 
from July 22, 1917. 

It must be remembered that China claimed when she went 
into the war with Japan that that act abrogated Germany’s 
right, whatever it might have been. Let me read article 136 of 
the treaty, which applies more particularly to the point I am 


now making: 
Article 136. 


All goods and prope in Siam belonging to the German Empire 
or to any German: State, with the exception, of premises used as 
diplomatic or consular residences or offices, pass ipso facto and with- 
out compensation to the Siamese Governement. 

The goods, property and private rights of German nationals in Siam 
shall be dealt with in accordance with the provisions of Part X (Eco- 
nomic Clauses) of the present Treaty. 


Article 139. 


Germany recognizes that all treaties and arrangements between her 

and Li terminated as from August 4, 1917. 
Article 141, 

Germany renounces all rights, titles and privileges conferred on her 
by the General Act of ee of 1800 T, 1906, and by the Franco- 
German Agreements of February 9, 1909, and November 4, 1911. All 
treaties, agreements, arrangements and contracts concluded by her with 
the Sherifian Empire are regarded as abrogated as from August 3, 1914. 

In no case can Germany take advantage of these instruments and 
she undertakes not to intervene in any way in negotiations relating to 
Morocco which may take place between France and the other Powers. 


Article 144. 

2 herifian Empire of the German 

Empire 2 . ae e — e ine Maghzen Without payment. 

‘or this purpose, the property and poon of the German Empire 
and States shall be déemed to include all the property of the Crown, 
the Empire or the States, and the private property of the former Ger- 
man Emperor and other Royal personages. 

Then another clause of the same article provides: 

Mining 21 5 which may be recognised as bing ag 4 to German na- 
tionals by the Court of Arbitration set up under the Moroccan Mining 
Regulations shall form the subject of a valuation, which the arbitrators 
shall be requested to make, and these rights shall then be treated in 
the same way as property in Morocco belonging to German nationals. 

Mr. President, when it came to China a different rule was 
applied—the only exception in the treaty. 

Now, I am going to take up Korea. There are several 
reasons why the situation of Korea ought to be given very 
close consideration in passing on this treaty. In the first place, 
I have set out at length the treaties which Germany and other 
nations made with China in which the integrity of the Chinese 
nation was recognized and guaranteed. I will show that Japan 
proceeded along the same lines with reference to Korea that she 
is now proceeding with reference to China, although from 
time to time, by treaty obligations with Korea similar to those 
I have shown to exist in the case of China, Japan guaranteed 
the integrity of the Korean Empire. If that be true, then it is 
fair to conclude that what Japan did with Korea she is going to 
do with China, since up to the present time she has pursued ex- 
actly the same course, in a good many instances almost word 
for word and step by step. Everyone knows that eventually 
she took all of Korea and annexed the nation. 

There is another reason why. the consideration of the Korean 
question is important. If we were a court of probate and some 
one were here asking for the custody of an orphan child which 
was within the jurisdiction of the court we would look into the 
character of the person asking for the child’s custody, and, 
if that person had been given the custody of another child prior 
to that time we would investigate and ascertain how he took 
care of the other child the custody of which he had theretofore 
been given. If we are going to turn China over to Japan it 


is interesting and important and necessary that we inquire 
how Japan has conducted herself in other cases where people 
and nations have been turned over to her. 

There is another reason why it is extremely important to 
give heed to these considerations. If this treaty is ratified, 
as I think I will be able to show, American citizens will never 
dare harbor within their midst or within our territory anyone 
who advocates the independence of the Korean Republic. Let 
me read the much-discussed section 10 of the covenant of the 
league of nations and consider it in a light in which it has not 
been discussed: . 

The members of the league underta 
against external a; — pence — 2 3 
cal independence of all members of the league. In case of any such ag- 
gression or in case of any.threat or Soin og of such e the 
. shall advise upon the means by wh this obliga on shall be. 
` Nearly everybođy—I dò not know but that everybody, so 
far as I remember now—who has discussed article 10 has dis- 
cussed it in the sense that we guarantee to preserve against 
external aggression the territorial integrity ‘and existing politi- 
cal independence of members of the league. No one has yet dis- 
cussed what obligation we will be under when we come to consider 
that we are not only bound to preserve from external aggression 
the territorial integrity and political independence of the members 
of the league but we are bound to “respect” the territorial 
integrity and political independence of members of the league. 
If we approve the league the first Irishman who stands on a 
street corner and makes a speech in favor of the freedom of 
Treland will be doing something that will show disrespect to a 
member of the league, and we will have to suppress him and 
ought to suppress him under the league; it would be our duty 
to do so. The same is true as to Korea, and the agitation for 
Korea's independence will have to cease if we have the proper 
respect that we say we will have in article 10. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator consider the word “ re- 
spect” there to mean esteem for, or does he not regard it as 
meaning the obligation upon the part of members of the league 
not to violate the territorial integrity or political independence 
of the other members of the league? Does the Senator construe 
the word “ respect“ to mean esteem? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I should say that “respect” includes 
both of the interpretations that the Senator has suggested. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me for a fur- 
ther interruption—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In my opinion, clearly the word “ respect“ 
there simply means that the nations obligate themselves not to 
violate the territorial integrity or political independence of the 
other members of the league, and the allusion that the Senator 
has made to a Sinn Feiner or an Irishman on the streets advo- 
cating independence for Ireland would not constitute a viola- 
tion of the obligation as I construe it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator for his suggestion, and, of 
course, he may be right in his interpretation, but in my opinion 
we would not be having the respect that this treaty demands 
we should have for other members of the league if we should 
permit our citizens or people under the jurisdiction of our laws 
to try to work up a sentiment in favor of the independence of 
any people anywhere on the face of the earth; and I believe the 
first thing that would happen would be an objection on the part 
of England, or if it took place in reference to Korea the first 
thing that would happen would be an objection upon the part 
of Japan; and as I construe the word “respect” they would 
have legal grounds for making it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr..President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. Would the Senator understand that the interpre- 
tation placed upon article 10 as it stands here now was the 
interpretation placed by the President of the United States 
upon article 10 originally when he presented to the “A, B, C” 
countries of South America the proposition for a treaty ? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I am not going to try to construe any- 
thing that the President said. I confess I give that up. 
[Laughter.] k = 

Mr. FALL. I have here what the President said with refer- 
ence to article 10, the original draft. ` i 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have read it. Fam familiar with it. 

Mr. FALL. He gives his own interpretation of it. I thought 
it might be enlightening. 


1919. 
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Mr. NORRIS. 
for that purpose. j 
Mr. FALL. Referring to the original draft of article 10, 
which was presented by the President of the United States to 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, with an invitation to the other 
Latin-American countries to join it—this was in December, 
1915—in speaking of it on January 6, 1916, the President said: 

It will be accomplished, in the first place, by the States of America 
uniting in gtaraateeing to each other absolute political {ndependence 
and territorial integrity. i 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. I want to read, before I 
take up the Korean question, the second clause of article 11 of 
the league of nations: 

It is also declared to be the friendly right-of each member of the 
league to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council any 
circumstance whatever affecting international relations which threatens 
to disturb international peace or the good understanding between 
nations upon which peace depends. 

Now, Mr. President, if some one were going through the 
eountry advocating the independence of Ireland, or if some one 
were trying to raise funds, for instance, to further the move- 
ment for the independence of Korea, or it might be for the relief 
of Egypt, or it might be for India, and Japan or Great Britain 
said to the council: “Here is the United States Government 
permitting within her borders the creation of a sentiment that 
is against our Government —in the case of India they would 
say it was against Great Britain, and in the case of Korea 
they would say it was against Japan—is there any doubt but 
that they would have the right, under that treaty, to make that 
complaint? And if they made it, would not a fair construc- 
tion of it be that we would be ordered by the council or the 
assembly to stop it? At least, we would not be able to pass 
on it. The council or the assembly would do that. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. This treaty has not been ratified; but has the 
Senator had called to his attention the cases—14 in number, I 
think—of the Hindus who during the war advocated the inde- 
pendence of India who are now to be deported to India? 

Mr, NORRIS. Yes; I am somewhat familiar with it; and I 
want to say to the Senator that my understanding is, from 
talking to some of those men themselves, that if they are sent 
back it means either death or imprisonment for a long term 
of years, probably life. I do not know whether they will be 
sent back or not, but our Government has the question up now; 
and if we are going that far before we get this clause that I 
have read as binding, what can we expect when we make the 
agreement by which they will have a perfect right to do those 
very things? Always heretofore this has been a land of refuge 
from which political prisoners haye never been extradited. 
When they came to free America they were not subject to be 
deported and taken back because some monarchical Government 
had said that they were conspiring against it. When this 
treaty is agreed to, that freedom is gone, and gone forever. 

In August, 1894, Japan entered into a treaty with Korea. 
Article 1 said: 

The object of the alliance is to maintain the independence of Korea 
on a firm footing. 

April 17, 1895, not quite a year afterwards, Japan made a 
treaty with China, article 1 of which reads: 

China recognizes definitely the full and complete independence and 
autonomy of Korea. 

That was at the end of the Japo-Chinese war, and Japan re- 
quired that China should make that recognition. 

April 25, 1898, Japan made a treaty with Russia. 
reads as follows: 

The two Governments recognize definitely the sovereignty and entire 
independence of Korea and pledge themselves mutually to abstain from 
all direct interference in the internal affairs of that country. 5 

Bear that date in mind—August 25, 1898. Could there be 
anything clearer? Could there be any possible doubt but that 
Japan, by her own act, had guaranteed the independence of 
Korea? 

January 30, 1902, England and Japan made a treaty, end the 
preamble says: 

The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, actuated solely by a 
desire to maintain the status quo and general ce In the extreme East, 
being moreover especially interested in main ing the territorial in- 
t y of the Empire of China and the Empire of Korea, and in secur- 
ing ston opportunities in those countries for the commerce and industry 
of all the nations, hereby agree— 

Now, they are not only so desirous to maintain the national 
integrity of Korea, but here comes article 1 in the same treaty: 


ARTICLE 1. The high contracting parties, having mutually recognized 
the independence of China and Korea, declare themselves to be entirely 
uninfluenced by any aggressive tendencies in either country. 


If the Senator desires to read it, I will yield 


Article 1 


L VIII 30 


Now, that will apply to China as well as to Japan; and, re- 
member, that was made January 30, 1902, not only recognizing 
the independence of Korea and China both, but declaring before 
the world that they are uninfluenced by any aggressive tenden- 
cies in either country. Since that time Japan has gobbied up 
one, and if this treaty is ratified and becomes a law she will 
have the greater portion of the other. 

When Japan declared war against Russia on February 410, 
1904, the Emperor of Japan used this language as a part of the 
declaration of war: > 

827 Integrity of Korea is a matter of gravest concern to this Em- 


> The separate existence of Korea is essential to the 
safety of our realm. 1 


That was February 10, 1904. 

February 23, 1904, Japan and Korea made a treaty, article 1 
of which said: 

For the purpose of maintaining a permanent and solid friendship 
between Japan and Korea and firmly establishing peace in the Far 
East, the Imperial Government of Korea shall place full confidence in 
the Imperial Government of Japan, and adopt advice of the latter 
in regard to improvements in administration. 

Article 2 of the same treaty: 

The Imperial Government of Japan shall in a spirit of firm friendship 
insure the safety and repose of the Imperial House of Korea. 

Article 3 of the same treaty: 

The Imperial Government of Ja definitely , tee the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the Korean Doe- Pano . 

Remember, all those protestations were made February 23, 
1904. 

August 12, 1905, Japan made a treaty with Great Britain, 
article 3 of which reads as follows: 

J possessin ramount political, military, and economic inter- 
aie pa Keven Great Britain recognises the right of Japan to take such 
measures in Korea as she may deem proper * * , Pro- 
vided, That such measures are not contrary to the principle of equal 
opportunities for the commerce and industry of all nations, 

Now, Mr. President, the camel is getting his nose into the 
tent. You remember that Japan had made a treaty with Great 
Britain in which she had recognized and guaranteed the terri- 
torial integrity of Korea? Later, she made this other treaty 
with Korea, in which the Korean Government says that she will 
have full confidence in the Imperial Japanese Government, and 
adopt the advice of the latter. 5 

Japan has the treaty with Great Britain in her way, and so 
she goes to her ally and makes another treaty by which Great 
Britain practically takes her hands off and says, “Go ahead, 
Japan.” 

That was August 12, 1905. September 5, the next month, 
Japan makes a treaty with Russia, article 2 of which says: 

The Imperial Russian Government, acknowledging that Japan pos- 
sesses in Korea paramount political, mili and economic interests, 
engage neither to obstruct nor to interfere w th the measures 
which the Imperial Japanese Government may find it necessary to take 
in Korea. 

The camel is going in a little farther. Japan is making ar- 
rangements now with Russia, so that Russia will keep her hands 
off and let Japan proceed in Korea, She makes a treaty with 
Great Britain in August, with Russia in September, and then 
she gets hold of Korea, and on November 17, 1905, makes a 
treaty, and the preamble to that treaty reads as follows: 


The two Governments— 
That is, Japan and Korea— 


desiring to strengthen the pandpis of solidarity which unites the two 
Empires, have concluded: 

ARTICLE 1. The Government of Japan * „ will hereafter have 
control and direction of the external relations and affairs of Korea, 

The camel has his head in now. 

Then, in 1906, Marquis Ito was made Japanese resident gen- 
eral in Korea, and in 1907 Japan prevented the representatives 
of the Korean Emperor from being given a hearing at Thé Hague 
conference. 

The camel is going in a little farther. 

Then, on July 24, 1907, Japan makes another treaty with 
Korea, the preamble of which reads: 

The Governments of Japan and Korea, desiring s ily to promote 
the wealth and strength of Korea, and with the object of promoting 
the prosperity of the Korean nation, haye agreed— 


Now, whenever Japan says that, look out for what follows. 
This is what they have agreed to: 

ARTICLE 1. In all matters relating to the reform of the Korean 
administration the Korean Government shall receive instructions and 
guidance from the [Japanese] resident-general. 

You see the similarity, Mr. President, with what I showed 
at the beginning of my remarks about China. They are taking 
the same course, following a parallel line exactly. I will read 
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further from the same treaty. 
as follows: 

In all appointments and removals of high officials, the Korean Gor- 
ernment must obtain the consent of the resident-general. - : 

Whom you will remember was a Japanese appointee, 

ARTICLE 5. The Korean Gorernment shall appoint to be officials of 
Korea any 88 subjects recommended by the residen’ eral. 

he Korean Government shall not appoint any foreigners 
to be officials of Korea without consulting the t-general. 

The independence of Korea was practically taken away by 
that treaty, contrary to every solemn obligation and promise 
that Japan had made, not only to Korea, but to all the world. 
And, Mr. President, in the one treaty that I baye referred to, 
at the beginning of the Russo-Japanese War, the Korean Gov- 
ernment went so far as to permit the Japanese Government to 
bring soldiers and munitions and guns into Korea, to use her 
railroads and transportation facilities in order that she might 
reach the Russians, who were up north of Korea. The Korean 
Government practically went into an alliance with Japan, which 
saved no man knows how much in that great war Japan was 
waging with Russia. It might have been the difference between 
victory and defeat for all I know. But it gave her a great 
advuntage, and from that day to this the Japanese soldiers have 
never been taken out of Korean territory. 

Now, we are down to 1908. In 1908 Prince Ito declared pub- 
licly that it was no part of Japan's purpose to annex Korea. 
They had practically taken possession of the Government, but 
were still keeping her separate. 

In 1909, one year afterwards, Prince Ito, the same man, de- 
clared that Korea must be amalgamated with Japan, and August 
22, 1910, there was a treaty between Japan and Korea; and I 
will show you, Mr. President, that every one of these treaties 
in which Korea surrendered any part of her sovereignty was 
made by force. None of them were ever made until after the 
Russo-Japanese War, until the Japanese soldiers were quartered 
on Korean soil, until Japan had taken possession of the rail- 
roads, given at that time voluntarily with the idea of helping 
Japan in her contest with Russia, but from that time on cyery- 
thing was compulsion. Unarmed, unfortified, Korea had to sub- 
mit to the will of the military government of Japan. 

Now, we come to the treaty between Japan and Kerea, wrung 
by force out of Korea on August 22, 1910. It reads in part: 

1 . ê Emperor Korea makes complete and 
be nena Pe a to Bis Majesty the eee of Japan of Pi rights 
of sovereignty over the whole of Korea. 

Everything that Japan said she would not do is now accom- 
plished. But mark the words, it is the Emperor of Korea who 
makes this cession. Maybe Japan will not accept it. If Japan 
was so anxious to keep Korea independent perhaps she will 
say, No; you had better not do that.” 

Let us see what article 2 of the same treaty says: 


His MENG the Emperor of Japan a s the cession mentioned 
in the preceding article, and consents to the complete annexation of 


Korea to the Empire of Japan. 

Remarkable, remarkable, what a concession Japan was mak- 
ing! 

On August 29, 1910, seven days later, Japan formally declared 
Korea annexed to the dominion of his imperial majesty the 
Japanese Emperor. 

And thus disappears from the world of nations one of the 
oldest nations of the earth, the Korean Government, annexed 
absolutely to Japan. Mr. President, I want again to call atten- 
tion to the parallel between Korea and China. Every step all 
the way along Japan was making professions and giving guar- 
anties of her intention to preserve the integrity of the Korean 
nation. Everywhere she is doing the same with China, by tak- 
ing one slice after another. 

If the 21 demands are ever acceded to she will be as fair with 
China as she was with Korea when she appointed a resident 
general who took practical control, appointed all the officers of 
Korea, and removed all Koreans from holding office. It will be 
only one step more until, as she did in Korea, there will be a 
treaty by which China will ask the Japanese Government to 
take her over, and the Japanese Government will reluctantly 


I read article 1. Article 4 reads 


consent. , 
Mr. President, during all this time we had a treaty with 
Korea, and because I want to produce some evidence that has 
some bearing on it I want to read article 1 of that treaty. It 
was made May 22, 1882, and was in force at the time Japan 
took Korea over. Article 1 says: 
There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the President 
of the United States and the King of Chosen— 
Chosen, of course, means the same as Korea— 
and the citizens and subjects of their respective Governments. 
ú This is the part to which I want to call the Senate's atten- 
on: 


‘If other powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either Governmen 
the other will exert their good. offices on being informed of the case to 
Aos abont an amicable arrangement, tbus showing their friendly 


During most of the time while these things were going on an 
American citizen, H. B. Hulbert, was the adviser of the Korean 
Emperor, As I remember, he has spent 30 years in Korea, and 
I am going to read part of the letter in which he sends me some 
documents. I will read the first paragraph anyway: 

My Dear Senator: I inclose herewith the documents which we spoke 
of in our conversation. They are, of course, translations of the orig- 
inal, and though there may be slight in „I am sure that they 
found In thog 3 the State Department of cise 8 will be 
possible to verify them with the new translations #8 prr sa niia SEmi; ba 

One of the documents that I have talked over with Mr. Hul- 
bert, and which he inclosed in that letter, was a translated 
copy of the message that the Emperor of Korea, in October, 
1905, which was about the time Japan was getting the last 
treaty with Korea, sent to our Government, and he sent it be- 
cause of the provision in the treaty between our Government 
and the Korean Government that I have just quoted. Mr. 
Hulbert was the bearer of this message. He brought it with 
him from Korea to Washington in person. The original is 
— by the man who was Emperor of Korea. It reads as 

ollows: 


Ever since 1883 the United States and Korea have been in friendly 
treaty relations. has received —— proofs of 5 


t 


ap Ba ok = 0 earam — 3 5 of — 
y ers ve * 
3 sent from America who have done much 

I think I ought to pause there to say that under the Korean 
rule, American missionaries and American teachers were wel- 
comed in Korea, They were protected. The Korean people 
took kindly not only to the Christian religion, but to the Eng- 
lish language, and the missionaries and teachers established 
schools all over the Empire of Korea. Continuing, the Em- 
peror’s letter says: 

Bat we have not made the r. that we ought. This Is due 


partly to the political machinations of foreign powers and partly to 


our mistakes. 


Nobody disputes that statement. 
of historical facts. 


It is now apparent that Japan proposes to abrogate their part of 
this treaty and declare a protectorate over our country, in direct 8 
vention of her sworn p m the a ment of 1 are 
several reasons why this should not be 


It is simply a restatement 


one. 
the first place Japan will stultify herself by such a direct breach 

of faith. It wll injure her as a power that pro; to work 

according to enlightened . * EERO 

In the second place, the actions of Japan in Korea during the past 
two years give no ) yep that our people will be handled in an en- 
lightened manner. o adequate means have been provided whereby re- 
dress could be secured for wrongs — — our people. The 
finances of the country have gravely m iby Japan. Noth- 
ing has been done toward advancing the cause of education or justice. 
Every move on Japan's part has been manifestly selfish. 

The destruction of Korea’s independence will work her a great injury, 
because it will intensify the contempt with which the Japanese people 
treat the Koreans and will make thelr acts all the more oppressive. 

We acknow that many reforms are needed in Korea. We are 
glad to heve ihe help of Japanese advisers and we are prepared loyally 
to carry out their suggestions. We r ze the mistakes of the past. 
It is not for ourselves wa plead, but for the Korean people. 

At the beginning of the war our people gladly welcomed the Japanese, 
because this seemed to herald needed reforms and a general bettering of 
conditions, but soon it was seen that no genuine reforms were intended 
and the people had been deceived. 

One of the gravest evils that will follow a protectorate by Japan is 
that the Korean ple will lose ali incentive to improvement. No 


hope will remain that they can ever regain ind ce. They 
need the spur of national feeling to make them determine upon progress 
make them persevere in it. But the extinction of nationali 


th Japan the old-time hatred will be intensified and suspicion 
and animosity will result. 

It has been said that sentiment should have no place in such affairs ; 
but we believe, sir, that iment is the moving force in all human 
affairs and that kindness, sympathy, and 8 are still working 
between nations as between individuals. We beg of you to bring to 
bear seen this question the eame breadth of mind and the same calm- 
ness of jn t that have characterized your cours: hitherto, and, 
having weig the matter, to render us what sid you can consistently 
in this our time of nationa! danger, ps 


and to 
will bring d r, and instead of working loyally and gladly in con- 
junction wii 


1919. 


That is the message. Mr. Hulbert attaches to that message an 
affidavit, in which he says: 

I declare under oath that the above is the substance of a letter de- 
livered to me hy the Iate Emperor of Korea on or about the 20th of 
October, 1905, in the city of Seoul, Korea, for transmission to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ; that I brought it to Washington, arriving on the 17th 
of November; that I delivered it into the hands of Secretary Elihu 
Root on the 21st, after its acceptance at the White House had been 
refused; and that 1 hold a letter from Elihu Root acknowledging receipt 
of the letter. 

That is signed by Mr. Hulbert and is sworn to before a notary 
public. 

Now, Mr. President, the principal object that I had in reading 
this correspondence is to show, if it can under any conceivable 
circumstances be considered necessary, that this treaty made 
between Korea and Japan, by which Korea signed away her 
birthrights, was made by foree. In my judgment, under that 
treaty, our Government ought to have done something then, but, 
as a matter of fact, we stood like the rest of the world did and 
saw Japan gobble it up. That is sometimes used as an argument 
why we should sign the present proposed treaty. 

As I have said before in referring to the treaty with China 
that was made by foree and this treaty here, we are confronted 
with a responsibility that we can not throw off of our shoulders. 
We must take some action. It is the difference between not 
being in a position where any action is required and being in a 
position of responsibility. 

Mr. President, if you in your neighborhood knew that some 
one had stolen your neighbor’s horse, if you were a very high- 
class citizen, you probably ought to go and report it; but sup- 
pose you did not and later on some other neighbor steals a horse 
and you are put on the jury to try him. The case comes before 
you and the defendant says, Why, here, Mr. Smith stole a 
horse last week from this same man and nobody was prose- 
cuted.” Would that be a defense if you were a juror or if you 
were the court when you are required to pass on who owns the 
property or in a criminal case the punishment of the criminal? 
In this case it is the ownership of the property we are trying, 
like a replevin suit. 

Would it be a defense to say to Mr. B, who stole a horse 
from Mr, ©, that he could not be prosecuted and that he had 
a right to keep the horse because Mr. A had stolen a horse 
from Mr. C and had not been prosecuted? 

But, Mr. President, the other document that Mr. Hulbert 
inclosed in the letter, which I have partially read, was a 
telegram sent by the Emperor of Korea to him. I will read his 
letter to me, in which he describes what he did. He took this 
letter and started for Washington. While he was away they 
took the Emperor and the members of his cabinet by force 
and compelled them to sign another treaty, as he describes in 
the letter, but when he got here he got this telegram from the 
Emperor of Korea: 

I declare that the so-called treaty of protectorate recently concluded 
between Korea and Japan was extorted at the point of the sword 
and under duress, and therefore is null and void. I never consen 
to it and never will. Transmit to the American Government. 

(Signed) Trp EMPEROR OF KOREA. 

Mr. Hulbert says: 

I hereby affirm under oath that the above cablegram was received 
by me on the date named— y 

That is on the 21st day of November, 1905— 
and that I delivered it into the hand of Robert Bacon, the then Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, and received from him the assurance that it 
would be put on file in the records of that department. 

Signed by Mr. Hulbert and sworn to before a notary public. 

I think I can describe what happened over there when this 
last treaty was agreed to that he describes there by reading 
the letter of Mr. Hulbert to me. That was the treaty of 
August 22, 1910, when the Japanese Government took over the 
entire Korean Government. I will not read all the letter, but 
I will read that part which has a direct bearing here. This is 
a letter directed to me and written by this same Mr. Hulbert, 
who was for 20 or 30 years the advisor of the Korean Emperor 
and who was the custodian of the message from the Emperor 
of Korea to our President, which I have just read. In part 
this letter reads as follows: 

When the Japan-Russia war broke out, Japan made a treaty with 
Korea— 

I have read extracts from it— 


whereby Korea gave Japan some very 5 ae advantages and thereby 
put herself in such a position that, had Russia won the war, Russia 
could have annexed Korea without a word of protest from any otber 
Government in the world. Japan on her part guaranteed the perpetual 
independence of Korea. After the cessation of hostilities, it became 
age said that Japan did not intend to keep her agreement with Korea. 
The Emperor was naturally much disturbed and asked for advice from 
his friends. I suggested that he consult the SA with America, in 
the first clause of which it is agreed that if either of the high contract- 
ing rties should be threatened by any third party, the other should 
use her good offices to find an amicable settlement of the difficulty. The 
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Emperor examined the treaty, and then asked me to carry a letter from 
him to President Roosevelt, I then consented to do so, but before start- 
ing with it I consulted the American minister in Korea, Mr. E. V. Mor- 
gan, who made no objections at all, but rather encouraged the mission. 
be Japanese became aware of the matter, through what source I do 
not know, but greatly Sian and knew that the 
before I should reach Washington. or else it migh 
ministration in Washington. They worked upon the Emperor and his 
cabinet until I was within a single day’s journey from Washington— 


As a matter of fact, he was in Cincinnati when this thing he 
is about to describe happened— 


but without avail. The Korean Emperor and cabinet were adamant in 
their determination to prevent the alienation of Korean sovereignty. 
But during that last night, before I reached Washington, the Japanese 
filled the palace with their own troops and summoned the cabinet. 
Please note that there could be no legal meeting of the Korean cabinet 
except as called by the prime minister at the instance of the Emperor. 
A peremptory demand was then made by the Japanese that Korea con- 
sent to a 8 of Jepan. This demand was instantly and indig- 
uay refused. Field Marshall Hasegawa and his aids then took Han 
Kyu-Sul, the Korean prime minister, into an adjoining room and closed 
the door. Hasegawa drew his sword and demanded that the prime 
minister consent. The latter again refused. The Japanese left him 
there under guard and went back to the Emperor and the rest of the 
cabinet. The latter supposed that Han Kyu-Sul had been disposed of, 
and that a like fate awaited them, and under such mortal pressure 
three of them signed the document. 


In other words, they took the prime minister out, where they 
were in a meeting, put him in another room, and when they came 
back they all reached the conclusion—and it was a very reason- 
able one, under all the circumstances—that the prime minister 
had been murdered and that they were about to be murdered 
unless they signed the treaty, and three of them signed it. 


And under such mortal pressure three of them signed the document, 
The great sea}—- 


They had to have the great seal to make it legal 


must seize Korea 
embarrass the ad- 


was informed that they were still too busy, but that I should come the 
following day. I went, then, directly to the White House, and was told 
by Secretary Loeb’s secretary that they were well aware of the contents 
of the letter from the Emperor, but that if anything were to be done it 
must be at the State Department and not at the ite House. That 
very day, while still holding the message from the Emperor In abey- 
ance, the administration accepted as true the Japanese statement that 
the new arrangement was very pleasing to the Korean people, and with- 
out a word to the Korean Emperor or the Korean Legation in Washing- 
ton, it cabled our legation to remove from Korea. The following ay 1 
was admitted to the office of Secretary Root, and I placed the letter in his 
hands. I hold his acknowledgment of its receipt with the statement 
that the letter came too late to be seriously considered. The following 
day I received the cablegram from the Emperor declaring the forced 
treaty to be null and void, having been extorted by duress. This cable- 
gram I handed to Assistant Secretary Bacon in the State Department, 
and received his assurance that it would be placed on file in the archives 
of the department. 

Mr. GORE. May I inquire whose letter that is from which 
the Senator is reading? 

Mr. NORRIS. This is Mr. Hulbert's letter, the personal ad- 
visor of the Emperor of Korea. 

I might read some of the comments which are made further 
on in this letter: 

Now, in view of these facts, which are susceptible of corroboration, I 
contend, that unless simple, brute force is the final argument of inter- 
national law, the seizure of Korea at that time was an illegal act and 
without valid force; and if so, every eee act of spoliation on the 
pa of Japan was consequently illegal and void because they were all 

sed upon and derived from that act. 

Mr. President, so far we have found an exact parallel between 
the conduct of Japan in China and in Korea, with the one sole 
exception that Japan has finished her work in Korea and is not 
quite through in China; and one of the steps to enable her to 
complete her mastery of China is the approval of this treaty 
with the provision in it which we have before us. 

As I said a while ago, it is quite important to know what 
Japan has done with Korea while she has had her during prac- 
tically these 20 years. What has Japan done in Korea? What 
kind of a government, after she robbed the people of the sover- 
eignty of their nation, has she given them? I want in passing 
to read an extract from Japan's own report about crime in 
Korea. There is not a more peaceable people on the face of the 
earth than are the Koreans, who are absolutely unarmed, with 
a civilization older than the Christian era, older than that of 
Japan, but without any military spirit; a fine class of people. I 
will have occasion later on to comment somewhat upon the 
women of Korea and their ideals and to show that they corre- 
spond with what we in our age in America believe ought to 
be womanly attributes, but that those ideals are absolutely con- 
trary to every Japanese conception of modesty or of virtue. 
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In the Japanese repert for 1912-13 on Korea, on page 47, 
speaking of crimes, it is stated; 

The total number of criminal cases decided during the year 1912 by 
police summary judgment reached 21,483— 

If I wanted to take up an hour or two, I should show you 
what “ police summary judgment” means, and, incidentally, as 
I go along and from the evidence that I shall read and produce, 
Senators will learn what “police summary judgment” means, 
It means that men and women who are arrested for acting con- 
trary to Japanese requirements, without charges being made 
against them, nre disposed of by the men who arrest them—the 
soldiers or the police, as the case may be: 


police summary — — renched 21,4 
over that of the prev: ear. 

483 were sentenced with hard labor, 
34 to imprisonment gs 5,736 to a minor fine, 1,807 to police detention, 
9,705 to a ce fine, 18,438 to flogging, and 800 were acquitted, making 
a total of 36,953 persons. 


The Japanese report for 1916-17, on page 126, states: 
The total number of criminal cases decided during the year 1916 by 
Olice summary judgment reached 56,0: involving 82,121 offenders, 
Being an increase of 14,777 cases and 21,750 offenders over those of the 
Of the persons implicated in these cases 81,139 were 


cases 


precedi 

senten 
Now, listen to this, and remember that it is an official state- 

ment— 

30 proved their innocence, and the remaining 952 were pardoned. 


They arrested altogether 81,139, and out of that number there 
were 30 who proved their innocence and were let go. What does 
an American think of that kind of a record? How would you 
like it if a foreign Government took possession of our Govern- 
ment, simply because they had the power to do so at the point 
of the sword; ousted every American official from office and put 
their men in, and then arrested 81,000 of us and said, “ Unless 
you prove your innocence you are going to be punished”? That 
is the kind of jurisprudence under which Japan operates in 
Korea. ‘The police rendered“ summary judgment” on 56,013 in 
that year. 

Mr. GORE. Were the police natives or Japanese? 

Mr. NORRIS. The police nre Japanese. I say “the police,” 
but it is very often—probably oftener than otherwise—the 
soldiers who make the arrest. I will say that there are occa- 
sionally some Koreans who are put into office; but if there are, 
they are in positions where they are under the Japanese, and 
unless they obey—and there are some of these, of course, who 
follow and do whatever their masters tell them—they do not 
hold office very long. There is no one in position over there 
who is not either a Japanese or some one that the Japanese 
absolutely control. 

I only offer these observations in passing to show that while 
we nre asked to turn over the Chinese to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, according to the evidence produced by me on Saturday 
and Friday it is proven they are doing the same thing in China 
which they have been doing all the time in Korea. 

For 20 years Japan has had possession of Korea, and every- 
body supposed that Korea was completely subjugated. The 
Koreans were absolutely under the heel of the conqueror; their 
schoolhouses had been’ burned; their language had been almost 
abolished; their houses had been searched for books and papers 
printed in the Korean language, which, when found, were de- 
stroyed. Everybody supposed that Korea was dead; Japan 
thought so; she considered that she had conquered the spirit 
of the people; but in March, all at once, all over Korea, as by 
a flash, the people—men, women, and children—rose up, and, 
though unarmed, with not a gun in the whole country, not a 
revolver, a pistol, a sword, or a club, they all came out on the 
streets on that day shouting “ Mansei,” which means “hurrah 
for Korea.” Thirty of them got together and declared the in- 
dependence of Koren. They are now either dead or in jail. 

The Japanese then brought out their soldiers, However, I de- 
scribed that somewhat when I spoke on Shantung here last July, 
and I am not going to repeat it now. I only mention it to show 
that you can not by any man-made edict or law or treaty, re- 
gardiess of the amount of power that you may have behind it, 
kill the spirit of liberty and freedom. It lives under a law not 
made by man; and this treaty can no more kill it, can no more 
drown it out in China, than Japan, by her militaristic course 
that would have made the: Kaiser blush, succeeded in doing in 
Koren. Unarmed though she was, and almost without the 
knowledge of anybody, as if by magic, she rose up and said,. I 
want to be free.” 

The spirit of Korea still lives. There is now an organized 
Korean Republic, mostly in the United States, mostly on paper, 
I admit, growing out of that movement. I lave here a letter 
signed by a man who represents that Republic from which F 


year. 


desire to read a few extracts. He describes what happened 
when the Japanese took over Korea, as follows: 

The Japanese seized all of our telephone and tel h lines, took 
control of our service, suppre and confiscate: all of our news- 
papers, and blished a strict 8 not permitting any news of 
our real condition to be openly published in the world. 

Now, there is a charge. Somebody may say that is written 
by an interested party; but, Mr. President, from the beginning 
of the publication of the treaty I have investigated this ques- 
tion, and if there ever has been in my life a statement as to the 
truth of which I am satisfied, I am satisfied that the paragraph 
from the letter which I have read is no exaggeration whatever 
of the truth. I have talked with ministers, missionaries, and 
others who have spent their lives over there; I have had letters 
and telegrams from them and from organizations as to the truth 
of which there can be no question, substantiating everything 
that is said 'n this communication. Now let me read a little 
further: 

They then seized all of our public lands, turning them over to Japa- 
nese colonists exclusively, and used every concelyable method of coer- 
cion to compel our Korean ple to five up their lands to Japanese. 
As a means to that end, ey had e Japanese-controlled Bank of 
jj„qCCCCVVCVTFVCPFCCCTCCTTTTCT0T0GTCT(T(TCTC(T0T(TCT(T(T(TTTT tellers 
excessive taxes, which they stipulated must be paid in money. z 

Remember that. I have had men who were there personally, 
representative Americans, tell me the same story. I had a man 
in my office who told me that he personally furnished money 
and bought some of the Korean homes, paid for them, and had 
the deeds put in his own name, being an American citizen, in 
order to keep them from falling into the hands of the Japanese. 

The stories told me corroborate the statement made here that 
the Japanese, through the bank which they absolutely controlled. 
called in all of the metal money and then issued a decree that 
taxes must be paid only in metal money. Here is a Korean 
with his family living in a home which he owns, which his father 
owned, which has come down through the ages; no one questions 
his title; but taxes must be paid; he ean only pay them in metal 
money, and there is only one place on carth to get the metal 
money, and that is from the Japanese, and there is only one way 
to get it. The Japanese will give him the money, but they fix a 
price on his home, on his land, and they fix the price invariably 
at much less than the property is worth. Then they get it, and 
the Korean has to go away. They have gone by the thousands 
into Manchuria and other places. Therefore I know the writer 
of 8 is telling the truth when he describes the situation 
as he does: 


Having no money, Koreans were compelled to make arrangements 
with the Bank of Chosen, and the only arrangement they could make 
was to give up lands to pe tae In the course of this bd e the 
Japanese have and des Korean historic records and litera- 
ture that had been accumulating 


bein 
prov! 
our 
reads— 

Then he quotes another provision from the. treaty which I 


have read, and I think I had better read the extract: 


Students. of either nationality who may proceed: to the country of the 
other in order to study the language, literature. laws, or arts shali be 
given all possible protection and assistance, in evidence of cordial good 


I will have something to say further om about some of the 
Koreans who have come here to secure an education. There are 
thousands of them in the United States; there are a great many 
in Great Britain; there were many in France; and there were 
many in Russia. 

` Korea was susceptible to the work of the Christian mission- 
aries, She was on the eve of a great upheaval for Christianity 
and civilization when the Japanese Government took possession, 
Her Emperor, who was compelled to sign this, was not of very 
much force. I concede that. They would in time, of course, 
have gotten rid of him. They would have been better off with- 
out him, or at least they would have been much better off if 
they had had somebody with more stamina than he had, although 
it must be said for him that he refused to comply with the last 


| request to sign the death warrant of the Korean people and only 
| consented to it under force. 


Mr. President, I think this might be as good a place as any 
to comment a little on the question that is raised there about 


the students who were in this country. 


I have here copies of cablegrams and letters showing what 


happened to 50 Koreans. They were in England. This was all 


since the armistice. They were students. I do net know whether 
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or not Senators are familiar with the way these students work 
to get an education. I happen to have some personal knowledge 
of it. I know that in my own congressional district there is a 
college where there are always a lot of Korean students. I have 
been there, I have talked with the president of the institution. 
and without a single exception during the time that there were 
probably 50 or 100 of them over here there was not one that 
went wrong. They were always anxious to get an education in 
English, Christians every one of them, and all were preparing 
themselves to go back to their own people to teach civilization 
and Christianity. 

When Japan took over Korea it found these students scat- 
tered all over the world, and they have never been able to go 
back, except on one condition. We have them right in the 
United States now. They can not go back to their native country, 
because in order to get a passport our State Department re- 
quires that it shall be vis¢ed by the Japanese ambassador in 
Washington, of which technically Korea is a part, and the Jap- 
mnese never will visé a passport to a Korean to go back to his 
native home unless he takes the oath of allegiance to the Jap- 
anese Government. 

Here were 50 Koreans over in Europe. This cablegram says: 

Fifty Koreans from Russia, one from America, are here. Communi- 
cate with State Department for transportation to America. Cable what 
ean be done, 

So the cables went back and forth. The long and short of 
it all was that they were not allowed to come to America from 
England. France finally admitted them, I am told, although it 
does not show from this; but the man who gave me the informa- 
tion said they had succeeded in getting out of England and 
getting into France. 

Here is one of the cablegrams, which says: 

Authorities here— 

That is from our own liberty-loving land 

Authorities here won't issue passport or permit landing without 
Japanese visć, Cable immediately when students arrived, r whose 
surveillance and orders, and under what authority are ay interned? 
What did they do in Russia? Where were they? When did they Jeave 
Korea? Will British authorities permit departure for Canada, France, 
or Shanghai? 

I had taken up with me a few days ago the case of five 
Korean girls over in the Hawaiian Islands. They were born 
there, and they have lived there all their lives. You know, in 
the case of these Koreans who were over here or any otker 
place when Japan took over their country, very few of them 
bave ever gone back. They would like to go back to their 
homes, but they will never go back on the conditions that are 
required of them—an oath of allegiance to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. They refuse to give allegiance to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. ‘They still claim their own liberty and their own 
freedom and their own country; and for that hundreds, thou- 
sands, many thousands, have suffered death. These five Korean 
girls were not even allowed to come to the United States until 
I took up the matter. T finally succeeded in getting the State 
Department to grant permission—and the State Department 
seemed willing, too, I will say for them, to do it. They bave 
told me that they have wired the immigration authorities to let 
them come in. All of them are going to different schools to 
study. 

These Koreans, scattered over the world, have formed organi- 
zations in various places, all of them clamoring for the inde- 
pendence of Korea, just like you would do ff, while you were 
in England, Mexico had come up here and conquered our coun- 
try and would not let you come back unless you took the oath 
of allegiance to Mexico. You would starve before you would 
do it. Yon would not do it, but you would never stop fighting, 
you would never stop agitating, you would never stop working 
for the indenendence of your native land, your own country. 
That is what I said a while ago. In my judgment, article 10 
and article 11 of the leagne of nations, if adopted as they now 
stand, will put a stop to that kind of work. 

But, Mr. President, you will learn as I proceed that the 
Japanese have a particular dislike to Americans, and a par- 
ticular dislike to American Christian missionaries. The Chris- 
tian religion is one of the things they object to, because with 
the Christian religion always goes education. ‘The mission- 
arics not only teach Christianity, but they teach the English 
language. They give education to everybody that will come to 
get it, as far as their capacity and room will permit. 

I am going to read yon now a letter from an American mis- 
sionary in Korea. Of course, I can not give his name; I will 
not give, in a good many instances, the places that he writes 
about, because you must understand that if his identity were 
established over there his life would pay the penalty, and an- 
other martyr for Christianity would pass into eternity. I do 
not know the man personally, but the letter and the man are 


vouched for to me by the Presbyterian Missionary Society of 

San Francisco, Calif. This letter is to his mother, and I am 

going to read it. Although it is long, I am going to read it in 
é KOREA, May 25, 1919. 

That is written comparatively recently, quite a while after 
the armistice was signed. 

Dran Moruer: My heart is heavy to-night, for I bave just come 
from the hospital, where I sat the bedside of a beautiful lad while 
the light of life went out in suffering, heart breaking to see. He ts 
another of the victims of the butchery going on here—the second one 
to die in our hospital within three days am a group of 11 young 
men brought here from the — an —. eral of them I knew 


They were 
“Mansei” and di announcements regarding th onstra- 
tion for „ were kept in in 25 spy saps 
weeks, and finally b t “trial,” or what the Japanese 2 
oy calis a trial, and sentenced upon the above charge to 

You will notice that in the Japanese report which I read of 
the number of floggings that took place that looked simple; but, 
Mr. President, when you find out what one of those floggings 
means, it is another matter. Let me go back and quote that 
again, so that we will have that in mind. This is the Japanese 
report, now: 

In the year 1912-13 there were 18,438 floggings. 

In the other year they do not give the number of floggings; 
but now this young man is going to describe what a flogging is: 

They were * > * sentenced upon the above charge to 90 stripes. 
They demanded an appeal, but, were roughly refused and forced to 
accept the sentence. 

Now, to an American that is something we ought to consider. 
We feel particnlarly proud of the fact that under our laws 
a man, before he can be sent to prison, before he can be pun- 
ished criminally, has a right to go through the courts, have 
his case reviewed, and, if error is found, he is entitled to a new 
trial or to u dismissal, it may be. That does not go over there. 


They demanded ap appeal, but were roughly refused and forced to 
accept the sentence. 


On May 16 the first 30 of the 90 blows were ipflicted, three Japa- 


nese taking turns infili 10 blows each with all their might on 
naked forms prostrate and securely tied at neck, wrists, waist. and 
ankles upon a wooden frame in the shape of a Roman cross. These 
blows were given in such a way as to violate the law which prohibits 
the drawing of the bludgeon farther back than in front of and parallel 
with the shoulders of the striker. 


It seems they have a law governing flogging which says 
that you can draw the bludgeon back only so far, but he tells 
you how they get away from that: 


The 22 showed me how the blows were given—the bludgeon drawn 
back as far as possible and the leg raised so as to give the maximum 
force to the blow. 

May 17, 30 more blows were laid on the raw and bleeding wounds 
made the day before, and May 18, the next day, the remaining 30 were 
inflicted in like manner. They bad no medical attention and no medl- 
cine of any sort for their wounds while in prison, according to testi- 
mony given by one and corroborated by the others as they lay in their 
beds in the ward A 

On May 18 they came out and went to an in wados for their 
wounds to heal so they could travel. By May 22 six of them bad 
developed gangrene, w five were reco Three who could walk 
by, this time ‘brought the six who were in serious condition to our hos- 

tal a that day. and two more came later, a distance of two hours 

y rail 
them was the lad who had acted as my secretary while I was 

Of course, I knew him very well, having worked with him 
every afternoon for a month, dictating outlines, which be wrote out and 
duplicated on the mimeograph for my classes. When I heard that a 
gou of prisoners had come in, I did not at first tearn that were 

ys I knew. Next day, just as I was 
—— 5 called to me across 

ys was my secretary 4 
them that he knew me, and asked for me. Of course I started at once 


9 on; 9 nothing else was even falsely 


i „ wh e 
the hall and ted me 8 He looked pale, weak, and shaken 
blows, even though he did escape the gangre- 
nous poison which was threatening the lives of some of his mates. I 
went with him into th 
wen a — 55 thought to be least likely to survive, lay in another room 


by A 
One lad, with big dark eyes and a handsome head and face, scenied 
especially glad to see me, and he was the one whose face I seemed to 
remember most 3 
Yesterday I visited them in. ‘This one who especially ‘attracted me 
was suffering intensely, and the doctor told me he was not likely to live. 
He had been taken to a private room so that he might not in the 
presence of the others. e had been so glad to see me the day before, 
and he knew me, but was too ill to give me his attention long. After 
foreign service—about 6 p. m.—I went again. The doctor sald he could 
not last much after sundown. He knew me, and I knelt by his bedside 
to pray. I could only ask that God would make His presence very real 
in that hour, relieve his physical pain, and give his heart peace. He 
| knew he must die, and said his faith held. His in was 80 great— 
peritonitis had developed to add to the atrendy unbearable pain of the 
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wounds—that he wanted to die quickly if he must go, and yet his young 


life was sweet, and he clung to it. He told Dr. in the afternoon 
that his one regret was that he could not live to see his country free, 
but that he was glad to give his life for her. During the afternoon he 
tried to bite off the end of his little finger—the sign of those who have 
pledged their lives to the freeing of their country, they signing the pledge 
with the blood that flows from the wound. 

As I was praying he reached out and grasped my hand with a sur- 
prising firmness, and as I rose he begged me to lift him up; his pain 
was so great that he constantly sought relief by change of ition. I 
went back to the compound for supper, 1 th ss — . 
the nurse, about 7.30. Just as we turned into the hospital gate his 
brother, Just arrived by bicycle and train all the way from 
rushed past us saying as he ran, “Is he dead!“ Assured that he still 
lived, he flew to the room where the sick boy lay. The meeting was a 
ery, the dying boy arousing himself and turning to his brother with 
upraised arms. Hearing his brother's sobs, he said, “ Don’t cry; I will 
not die now but live. t us have a talk to-night.” It seemed almost 

his words might be true, but the doctor knew there was no chance, 
so they sent the crowd that had gathered out of the room, leaving him in 
charge of Miss while the brother received his last messages. 

I went to see the others in the adjoining room. After a little the 
brother went out for a few minutes, and Miss and I watched by 
the dying boy. His life ebbed fast. He reached out to grasp our hands 
and ged to.be turned. The brother came back and took ħis place by 
the side with a fan. The chosa, church leader, from his own church, 
one of the 11, himself suffering severely from his unhealed wounds, 
came in with him and stood at the foot of the cot, and one of my young 
women students who came down from with me at Christmas 
time—a relative of the patient—came in with the matron. As he 
dropped the fan in his grief, the dying boy called for it—his last articu- 
late words. I took it up and fanned him until the breath was gone, 
holding the wrist, which was now pulseless and growing cold. The 
chosa prayed, and as he did so the boy’s eyes were sugan alight with 
clear understanding, and he tried so hard to say something, inoa 
straight into my eyes as I bent over him to catch any word he migh 


speak. 

Ple could not utter a word, but at last he Rot strength to lift his 
hand to his mouth. He bit at his little finger, looking at me with the 
message so plainly written in the brilliant dark eyes which a moment 
later closed in death. He wanted to pledge his life in blood to the 
country he loved so well. Poor boy; he had already given his blood; the 
bed was soaked with it from the seeping wounds on his back and hips 
where the cruel blows of the bamboo bludgeon had beaten the flesh to 
mangled pulp. 

As the chesa finished his pears the eyes glassed a 
loudly the boy's name and asked, “ Have you faith?” 
tn affirmative reply. 
Again he nodded ; the last sign he gaye on earth. 

hose two are gone; one more may go to-morrow. I have seen them 
in their terrible agony—worse than any death sentence ever inflicted in 
a civilized country—and yet Japan dares declare her laws are the same 
as those of civilized countries, and we are subject to them by the consent 
of our own United States, 

Again I think of those scores (nearly a hundred and fifty, besides 
those killed outright at last report from this town) who have died 
from their wounds with no medical care; hiding miserably from the 
terror that still threatened them in our neighboring town of ————, 
where occurred the massacre of the unarmed crowd which broke into 
shouts on a market day. And I remember the hundreds more through 
the country—thousands it is more likely—for nearly 8 person I meet 
can tell of relatives and friends who haye been beaten for no declared 
cause, as well as those beaten in prison after “trial.” I am beginning 
to realize what all this means, yet it is too horrible to realize. 

I shall send photos of those boys to prove what I am telling you, 
and a statement I shall draw up giving the testimony as they gave it 
to me in detail. 

Can you believe that such horror continues under the flag of an ally“ 
who pretends to be shocked by the atrocities committed by Germany? 
Mother, every word is more than true. have now seen enough to know 
that I really know very little of all the awful suffering that is going on. 
Nobody on this earth will ever know the whole story, but the God who 
heard the blood of Abel crying from the ground will avenge the blood 
unjustly spilled even in this dark day, 


£ Lovingly, g 
Later on the boy wrote a postscript and added it to the letter, 
in which he said: 


Later: The two boys were buried on Monday. Under the bright noon 
sun the sad company gathered, following the carriers, Christian men of 
„out to the elevation just beyond our compound, where the pro- 
cession halted while a funeral service was held. A pastor of our church, 
himself having spent 20 days in prison, conducted the service. The 
chesa from the boy's home town istenily ke t up, in spite of his own 
wounds, and gave the life histories of the lads he knew so well as their 
spiritual leader. And the pastor who recently came here preached the 
sermon. He resigned on account of ill health and has been suffering 
from hemorrhages of the lungs. His eyes filled with tears and his 
voice broke as he exp) his grief at seeing those young lives go out 
before his own. One of the deacons prayed, and his voice 
vibrated with grief and faltered as he cried, “ Oh, Lord, why hast Thou 
forsaken us? k with pity upon Thy people and save us from the 
hands of our enemies,” 

A quiet, deep sob swept over the crowd, not the cry of “Aego, aego,” 
so characteristic of Korean heathen funerals, but a sob too deep for 
loud expression, The group of foreigners gathered there could not re- 
frain from weeping with them as they took up the strains of our sweet 
hymn of Christian hope “ In the sweet by and by.” 

Again the procession moved out over the beautiful valley, growin 
green in the spring sunshine, and climbed the steep hillside which 
commands one of the wonderful views of fertile valleys and blue moun- 
tains which the Koreans love so well. 


in. He called 
he head nodded 


I can’t stand any more, so 


There, facing the eastern hills, they laid them side by side. A woman, 
daring the consequences, though she must have known spies would be 
present, drew forth a little Korean paper flag and pla it upon the 


coffin of the boy whose dying message had been a piedge to his country 
and an acknowledgment of his God. Remonstrated w for her daring, 
she said, “ They have done their worst to him. No blows can harm him 
now, and I know he would want it.” 


Mr. President, it seems to me that a Christian people can not 
read evidence like that, Christinn preachers, of whom the Sena- 


Then the brother called, Do you know God?" | 


tor from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] was speaking the other 
day, and then in the next breath ask the Senate of the United 
States to approve a treaty that will compel us for all time and 
all eternity, if the league could last that long, to stand by and 
utter no word of protest to the nation that is carrying on that 
kind of practice against a helpless people. It dees not seem to 
me, Mr. President, that we can afford to turn over to that Gov- 
ernment, to that heathen Government, the Christians who are 
Americans, to say nothing of the Chinese, who have given up 
their pagan religion, and in answer to our call, to the sermons 
of our missionaries and our preachers, have confessed to the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ, and who will be left to the mercy and 
the peril of the same men who are persecuting and killing, as 
this boy tells his mother. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I asked the Senator certain questions on 
Saturday for the reason that I knew a widespread propaganda 
was going on, asking the good people, the women especially, of 
the churches of the United States, to send to their Senators tele- 
grams asking them to vote for the proposed treaty in its original 
form. Of course, those people do not know that certain provi- 
sions of the treaty would simply leave things in statu quo, and 
that we would be absolutely prohibited, if we adopted this treaty; 
from seeking a change of conditions in Korea or in other lands, 
as the Senator has pointed out. I am receiving daily, I will 
state to the Senator from Nebraska, petitions and telegrams 
from ministers of the gospel who either have renounced their 
Christian religion or else they are ignorant of the facts as they 
exist in Korea and elsewhere. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I believe that is true. I think the latter 
is true—that they are ignorant of the facts as they exist. 

Mr. President, Korea technically is a part of the Japanese 
Empire to-day, and so recognized by our Government, the same 
as Ireland is a part of Great Britain. If we approve the treaty, 
under article 10, we guarantee to preserve and protect Japan in 
her possession of Korea. As I said a while ago, if we turn over 
Shantung, if Shantung should rebel, if Korea should rebel, and 
go to arms, and Shantung and Korea together fight Japan, and 
then the balance of China come to the relief of those contending 
parties, we, under the treaty, would be bound to go to the relief 
of Japan. If those things never do happen, under article 10, in 
respect to our Allies, we must stop permitting Koreans to organ- 
ize in our country as they are organizing now. The next thing 
we will have to do, if we live up to our agreement and the treaty, 
is ourselves to punish Koreans in America who are crying out 
loud for the freedom of their native land. 

Mr. President, when I spoke before on the question of Shan- 
tung—TI think it was last July—lI gave some evidence and testi- 
mony from religious organizations in regard to Korea and the 
treatment of Koreans. I am not going to repeat any of that: 
but after that occurred there was an organization of churches 
called the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, which made an investigation. They are composed of 
churches of various religious denominations. They had reports 
from all over Korea, from their own missionaries. I am going 
to read portions of those reports that are vouched for by this 
organization. I will say that I have talked personally with 
some of the witnesses, but this Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, with headquarters in the city of New 
York, gives sufficient stability to the investigation to at least 
call for fair consideration of what they shall say, and I want 
to read just a little of their introductory where they explain 
what their work is: 


About the middle of Apri the first person who came direct from 
Korea, bringing personal knowledge of the situation, and arriying in 
New York, was Rey. A. E. Armstrong, secretary of the board of foreign 
missions of the Presbyterian Church of Canada. 


Then he went back to Korea. 


He had spent 10 months in the Far East, visiting the stations of 
his board in China, Manchuria, Korea, and Japan, and was on the 
point of sailing from Yokohama for America when he received a wire 
unane an immediate revisit to Korea. He reached Seoul March 16; 
was there for three days, in consultation with various parties, getting 
full and accurate information. 

On reaching New York he at once consulted Dr. Arthur J. Brown, 
secretary of the board of foreign missions of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States; Dr. Frank Mason North, secretary of the board of 
foreign missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States; and Dr. William I. Haven, secretary of the American Bible So- 
ciety. The subject matter to be dealt with was of such a nature that 
they thought it could best be handled by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America rather than by the mission boards. 

pi * * . s * 0 

The documents printed in the following pages the commission be- 
Heves to be . More than 30 American and British 
individuals in Korea ve shared in their preparation. Some of the 
documents are carefully prepared reports by committees; some are per- 
sona! letters; some are signed affidavits of eyewitnesses. If all the 
mete in hand were published, a volume of about 1,000 pages would 
result. 
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I will read extracts as I go along through this report made 
by: this Federal Council of Churches. Here is another state- 
ment: 

Many of the atrocities perpetrated in Belgium have been duplicated 


in Korea. According to one newspaper 6,000 Koreans. are now in jails: 
and prisons, and this is probably below the actual number. 


In another place they say this: 


Their police system is German to the core; and in their colonial 
government they have taken the Prussian rather than the British 
method as their model. The sword is the emblem of authority. Not 
on it carried by the military, gendarmerie, and police, but by, the- 

n members of the civil service. Every male school-teacher wears 
a sword; in fact, almost everyone who holds a Government office carries: 
a sword as the symbol of his authority. To bolster up the militaristic 
system. a vast system of espionage exists. Consequently taen is no 
freedom of assembly, no free speech, no freedom of the And 
there is no right of petition of grievances with; immunity Siin: arrest: 
Needless to say, there is no participation in: self-government. In the 
law. courts it is alleged that a Korean has no chance in a suit with a 
8 Habeas corpus is unknown. The State has a right to keep 
risoner for two weeks or more before producing him in open court, 
if it desires by means of securing extensions of 10 days ad lib. n 
<r produce a. prisoner in practice until it desires to do so. "The 
Torture, is not allowed to consult a 88 or to see his friends. 
: rture is freely applied. and a man is considered guilty. untit proved 
nnocent, 


That corresponds with the reports of the Japanese who, in 
something over 80,000 prisoners in one year, said there were 
only 30 that succeeded in proving their innocence. 


Neither is the Korean == rmitted to enjo 
under the Government. here are some 


grievance which. strikes deeply to the heart of the Korean is 
termination of the Japanese to drive out the nse of the Korean 


anese is to be the sole lan language of instruction comes into force in 1020. 
The lesson of Polan other countries. seems to be lost upon the 
Japanese. Then teen seems to be an organized attempt to enrio the 
Koreans in the southern part of Korea—which is the warmer po —— 
of their land 2 to force them to emigrate to Mnnchuria. Preeware 
put upon the Korean landholder or tenant to sell. usually at a Aland 
vant: rice, and he and his family go north to make a new home. 
Japanese settlers replace the Korean. s policy is fostered by a semi- 

cial company called the Oriental Development Co., which receives 
Taane concessions from the Government. 

h 3 was set for the date of the ex-Emperor’s funeral! 


That is, the Emperor of Korea, who was held as prisoner ever 
since the country was taken over by Japan, died this year, and 
March 3 was set as the date of his funeral 


und it had been: oi ae that the ceremonies inside the- city should 
be Japanese and outside the city Korean, to say, the ar- 
rangements for the Japanese part of the ceremony were not made with 
tha hearty concurrence of the Ke Koreans, 


The atmosphere was tense, 8 the authorities had 
an inkling t something was bre for th rincipais of schools 
were called betana: the prefect at the ty hall told to warn their 


students not to be led away. by the actions of the Korean students in 
Japan, It should be stated here- that during February the. Korean 
students who were attending the various colleges in Japan had started 
a 5 for the self- determination of Korea, and many had been 


On e 


park, and fron 
They walked . 
their national cry 
In front of publie batidines, such. as police headq 
a stop and take off. their hats and wave them, 
Mansei,” At the consulates-they sent in letters 
No single act of violence was done, 
int mounted gendarmes charged the crowd and inflicted some 

The police were. arresting as —— as they could, and ail 
that hgh! and on: the following day, Y, men were being ar- 
rest t their homes. on suspicion of 3 been connected with the 
3 Of the 33 signers— 


Of the 33 signers of the declaration of independence, just note 
who. they were: 
Fifteen. were members of the gh de i the 3 15 were 


Christians; and 3 were Buddhists. 
miuisters, of the various —. ity churches, many of them college- trained 


men; one was a Y. M. C. secretary, Pyry iah was connected with the 
Severance Hospital. Since that day arrests have been made daily, until 
a ea: there is scarcely a city church which has not its minister 

Mr. President, I have already described at some length the 
first time I addressed the Senate on this question what happened 
during those days, and I am not going to repeat it now. I gota 
great deal of my: information from eyewitnesses. who were there 
in, the: streets and) saw what. occurred. Those witnesses can be 
produced. They, will be glad tu testify, before a committee of the 
Senate, if they will request them te, to just what occurred when 


‘that declaration of independence was made. Men, women, and 
children were murderèd, killed in cold blood. There was not 
one of them that was armed; there was not one of them, as this: 
article says, that committed a single act of violence. They 
were Just filled with the enthusiasm and the hope of the heart 
that they might do something to establish: the independence of 
their native land. E 

In many cases— 

This report says— 
the police have questioned demonstrators and have arrested only those 
who admitted ng Uhristians. 

That is a thing that happened often. Particularly were they 
after the Christians, i 


An attempt was made to get 24 wealthy Koreans to 


which said that the 33 signers were low-class people. 


n a statement 
ey refused to 
do so, and pressure was brought to bear on them for several days before 
the attempt was given up. It should be said here, to make t point 
clear, that wealthy men are compelled to submit to periodical 971 
yer of their private finances, There is no halfway government in 
oren 
oa * s * * 

It is not posse at this time to record in detail all of the uprisings 
in various pla These are fair — age of what occurred throughout 
the country. The truth: will cventually come out as to what has hap- 
pened in places where no foreigners were present to record what has 
eee 

s $ s 

8 and terture are the cardinal principtes of police metbodsi in 
Korea. When making arrest. usually t victim is cuffed and kicked 
by several policemen. 

These are general statements made by the Confederated 
Council of Churches in Christ in the United States; made, as 
they say, after full investigation; and they say in anything 
they publish no statement is included: which they will not be 
able to prove, If there is any doubt about anything, they do 
not publish it. 

From released prisoners stories of eruel 
ponring out. One student was asked to, tel ao: the leaders were, 
and his finger nails; were. pushed back from. the skin to assist his 
memory. Still another prisoner nae 1 * ane burned for the 
same pw . Still another was press, which 
erated’ with a screw from the 3 When ee is turned 8 
four sides contract, and while the pressure Venta girl stronger the ques- 
tioning is carried on—a way of squeezing out information. After 
being subjected to this torture th pep tn a strong * a 

around: the mi cord 
nsensi A 


was 
1d iS pody waa 
irine down 


He left the jail with 
lately. 


and torture are jew 


5 


u swollen hand, which pa eee immed: 

Mr. President, there — no charge of crime against any of 
these people. They were arrested simply because they were in a 
parade or because it was thought by the Japanese authorities 
that they had done something to instigate the Koreans to ery, 
“ Hurrah for Korea!“ 


The itis fared even worse. For the first few days after being ar- 
posma ey were confined in the several gts stations, As far as can 
no matrons were on duty in those jails. Of course, 

285 girls, were net. allowed to 9 with relatives or friends, 
The main facts in the story of one released girl are as follows: A few 
hours after being arrested 58 was brought before an offcer, questioned 
and beaten by on the face, shoulders, and legs. The ee day 
the same process was ted before a second officer, The third day 
she was taken before a third omer, who called her by vile names, and 
insinuated that she and the other girl prisoners were pregnant. You 
can cut us o and see,” she ret He then said that the Bible 
taught that sinless people were naked (some coarse re! par linei to Adam 
and Eve being intended) and ordered her to disrobe. She cried, and he 
did not press his demand. She was again beaten, and the fourth day, 
before still another officer, she was questioned and beaten One 
of her ordeals was to kneel down on the floor and hold a heavy beard 
a arms’ length for an hour, If her = trembled she was beaten agai. 
The girls were always accompanied to the toilet under guard. On the 
fifth day she was removed to the West Gate prison. She and two othe: 
girls were summoned to an Kosar pa desk She was 5 — to walt outside 
while her two co a A little later she saw them pas- 
out stark naked, with hair eae teats backs, holding their clothes in a 
bundle before them. She was then called in and found 52 Japanese 
matrons ordered with the officer. After being Er y the officer, 


taken. down 3 trons. There was no Bo’ apparent purpese in this 
est except to humiliate her. After standing several minutes. dis- 
8 poa was r to follow one of the matrons. She wrapped her skirt 
around her, the rest of her Sones, walked through the hall 
toa cell, where she found two other girls. On the way thither she Passed 
male employees of the prison, The following day she was taken 
out by a matron and taken to a room where a very youthful Japanes» 
Soria = waiting. Again she was orders) to disrobe for a physical 
nation. 
After a rong s eget oh she was allowed to retain one garment: The 
— ed tapped h ed po questions whatever about. her health, 
and she.was in ‘due course taken back to her Bing 3 Several, days later a 
— — official came into her cell, asked her to remove her waist, ex- 
. amined her back and chest, and left 
Mr. President, it ought to be said here that the Korean wonien 
are modest and are as careful of their virtue and of their persons 
as are American. women. ‘That is not true, however, of the 
Japanese. I mention this only asa fact. Any nation may have 
any standard it desires, so far as I am concerned, To a Japan- 
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ese woman the treatment accorded to these Korean women 
would not be much of a humiliation. The Japanese officers 
know that. Their desire is to punish and to hurt and to injure 
the Koreans, and they know that nothing will injure a Korean 
woman more than to ask her to disrobe and to stand without 
clothing in the presence of civilians and soldiers, and to walk 
the streets in such a condition. So it is done because the 
Japanese know that it is the severest punishment that they can 
inflict on the Koreans. 

If you will follow the cases—and there are thousands and 
thousands of them—you will find that almost invariably, even 
before they are tried, the clothes are taken off the Korean women 
as a part of the punishment. It is done where they are held, 
as is stated by this girl, awaiting a trial that may never come; 
there never will be a charge, probably, against them; but the 
Japanese want to humiliate them; they want to inaugurate, 
as the Kaiser did, “a reign of frightfullness,“ and this being 
the way they can best accomplish that design it is the method 
they follow. 

Mr. President, I could fill the Concresstonat Recorp with evi- 
dence such as I have read, but I am only going to touch a few 
of the “high spots” as I go along. I am really not selecting 
anything because it is worse than something else. I confess 
when I read it all over I can not tell which is the worst; it is 
all worst; there is not an incident with one redeeming feature 
in it. I read a little further from another page of this testi- 
mony ; 

It is quite evident that the most rigorous repression of demonstrations 
is directed against Christians in those sections of the country where the 
church is prominent. In the north a number (15 according to credible 
reports) of churches haye had windows, furniture, bells, and Bibles 
destroyed by soldiers, gendarmes, or authorized thugs, and in many 
communities where general arrests are made discrimination is always 
against the Christians. 

= s * e + $ * 

We have not the remotest thought of meddling in politics and we 
càn not hold any brief in defense of Christians who have deliberately 
committed themselyes to n program of revolutionary agitation, but it is 
. to have to stand by and see unarmed and unresisting people 
treated with brutality and violence and even shot down indiscriminately 
und 8 that these things are daily occurring in all parts of the 
ay 8 . DR * e . ` * * 

The stirring up of the minds of the Koreans is the sin of the Ameri- 
ean missionaries. This uprising is their work. In 8 the 
causes of the uprising two or three missionaries have been arrested and 
have been examined. There are a good many shallow-minded people 
among the missionaries and they make the minds of the Koreans bad 
and ther plant the seeds of democracy. So the great part of the 300,000 
Korean Christians do not like the union of Japan and Korea, but they 
are waiting for an opportunity for freedom. 


Mr. President, what I have just read is a translation from a 
Japanese paper that is circulated in Korea for the purpose of 
injuring Christianity, for the purpose of hurting Christians, for 
the purpose of working up the minds of the Koreans against the 
missionaries. There is some more of it: 


The missionaries have tried to apply the free customs of other na- 
tions to these Korean people, who are not wholly civilized. From the 
pan that even girl students in Christian schools have taken it is evi- 

ent that this uprising has come from the missionaries. 


This is another quotation from the Japanese publication: 


These messengers of God are only after money and arg sitting around 
their homes with a full stomach. The bad things of the world all start 
from such trash as these. They planned this dirty work and got into 
league with the Chuntokyo. f we take all this into consideration, 
these missionaries are all hated brutes. 


Here is a further description of treatment accorded Koreans 
who were taken prisoners: 


Among those so treated was a young man named Chai Kyusae, a 
student and a younger brother. of one of the Korean policemen, ‘He 
was crying, as if in at pain; his head hung to one side from a 
terrible wound in the left side of his head; blood was streaming down 
his face. This man was sent home after a few days in a critical condi- 


tion. 

Another man was being dragged along toward the police station by 
two Japanese firemen. cross his head was the mark of a violent 
blow, and his face was knocked out of shape from a blow on the left 
side, from which blood was oe. His left leg also hung limp, and he, 
too, groaned in pain. This man is a Christian, about 50 years of age. 
After treatment in the hospital for several days he was set free by the 
police with no charge against him. His name is Chai Haksung. 

Another of those dragged to the police station was Fak Yichin, a 
student from one of the non-Christian schools, His skull was so badly 
crushed that after a few days he was sent out in apparently a dying 
condition to the home of his friends. 

On this same day at least seven Korean men and a number of girls 
were taken to the police station in a pitiful condition from the wounds 


receiv 
While these scenes were being enacted, the police and gendarmes 
seemed to take no part in the arrests, but simply kept guard over the 
Japanese fire brigade as they clubbed and arrested the Koreans. 
o far as was seen, there was no resistance made by the Koreans; 
they neither lifted a stick nor hurled a stone to defend themselves, nor 
did they utter a word of abuse against the Japanese. 


These missionaries are. speaking of instances where these 
people were brought to their hospitals. By the way, there is 
another institution which always follows Christianity and mis- 


sionaries—hospitals where men and women are cured or given 
relief regardless of their ability to pay, their nationality, or 
religion. 


During the first days of the demonstration in March a crowd of 
two or three hundred people visited the gendarme station at Suna Ub, 
Whanghai Province, and told the gendarmes that the country had de- 
clared its independence and that they should leave. The gendarmes re- 
plied that of course if the country had secured its independence they 
would leave, but that they would need to receive orders from Seoul 
before they could do so. This satisfied the crowd and it left. A matter 
of two hours later another crowd of people came and made the same 
demand. This time the gendarmes open fire on them and killed five 
people. A number of others were wounded and thrown into the prison. 
Later on an old man went to the gendarme station to protest against 
the treatment meted out to the Koreans. This man the gendarmes shot 
dead. His wife came in and, finding the body, sat down beside it, 
wailing, as is the custom of the Koreans. She was told to keep still, 
and, not doing so, was also killed. That day or the next morning the 
daughter of this couple, going to the gendarme station, was slashed 
with a sword. The wounded men who had been thrown into prison 
were kept two days, a little bit of rice given them, but not a bit of 
water. They were in such terrible thirst that they say they drank 
their own urine. 


That was another means of punishment. When they get them 
in jail sometimes they give the prisoners some food, but almost 
invariably they give no water to drink. Although water costs 
nothing, although it is free, and could easily be furnished, the 
Japanese seem to think that is one way to make men suffer the 
worst—choke them for want of water. 


During the last part of March, after the people at this place 
That is, Maungsan, another place in Korea— 


had shouted for independence, 56 people were asked by the gendarmes 
to come to the gendarme station, which they did. When they were all 
inside the gendarmerie v. the gates were closed, gendarmes 
climbed up on the wall and shot all the people down. Then they went 
in among them and bayoneted all who still lived. Of the 56, 53 were 
killed and 3 were able later to crawl out of the heap of dead. 


Mr. President, I could keep reading testimony of this kind all 
day, but I am anxious to hurry along, and I will skip over a 
great deal of what I intended to read. 

Here he is describing the experience of a Korean girl who was 
arrested, not because she committed a crime, but because she 
was in the parade in March, at the time of the independence 
jubilee. 


As we were nearing tho Dok-su Palace, all of a sudden a Japanese 
policeman seized me from behind by my hair and I was violently thrown 
to the ground. He kicked me several times with his merciless foot. 
At this I was rendered almost unconscious. He rushed me along by 
my hair and I was led to the Chongno police department. At the en- 
trance of the police office 20 or more Japanese policemen who stood 
in line sneered and kicked me and struck me with their swords and 
struck me in the face so many times that I became almost unconscious. 
The cruelty was so great that at times I did not realize whether they 
were beating me or some one else. This was really more than I was 
able to bear. My hands and legs were bleeding terribly. My body was 
black and blue from their blows. 

I was led into a room and here again I was handled brutally. as 
before. They Stake ed me on the floor, they struck me in the face, 
they struck me with their swords, they Bong me to one corner of the 
room. At this point I must have been completely unconscious, as I do 
not remember what happened after that. 

On recovering my senses I found myself in a room packed with young 
men and women. I saw some of them handled so brutally it almost 
broke my heart to see them beaten. After some time, we were Cross- 
examined by a police officer, one by one. It is beyond my power to 
convey to another person how those cross-examinations were carried on. 
I was made to kneel down with my legs bound together and each 

uestion and answer was accompani 1 by blows in the face. 

rg 1 5 in my face. This with curses and invectives of the worst 
kind. e said, Lou prostitute, you vile, pregnant girl!” I was 
ordered to expose my breasts, but; refusing, they tore my upper garment 
from me and I was told all sorts of inhuman things, which shocked me 
terribly. They tied my fingers together and jerked them violently. 
This made me feel as if my fingers were being torn from my hand. 
I shut my eyes and dropped down on the floor. Thereupon the ex- 
amining officers utterd a loud, angry roar and ordered me to kneel 
down as before, then rushed at me, seizing me by the breast, and struck 
me violently. Is there anything to be compared with this inhuman 
treatment? He then said, Lou want independence, eh? Preposterous 
thought. You will get independence when you are locked in jail. Your 
life will vanish with a stroke of the sword.” He then shook me 
fiercely by the hair. He pulled me by the ear. But he was not satis- 
fied even with this, so he beat me on the head with a stick without 
mercy. They made me to extend my hands and hold up a heavy chair, 
which, if I let drop, be would strike my elbow with a stick. He made 
me kneel down near a window with the chair held up as before. If 
the chair was lowered, or it touched the window pane, he would come 
and strike me. An hour or so was 13 in this manner, when I was 
told to go down the stairs. I found that I was completely. exhausted. 
I could not walk; I crawled on the floor with much difficulty, even 
with the help of one of their professional spies, who followed me. 
I arose and attempted to go downstairs. As I made the first step 
down my strength gave out and so I rolled down the whole length of 
the stairs. I was again unconscious. 

On recovering my senses I was obliged to crawl into a room. The 
policeman in charge of the room was very much amused to see me 
crawling into the room. He laughed loudly at my misery. Then I 

rayed, and seemed to see Jesus, and was much comforted from on high, 
P thank the Lord for the comfort he gave me at this time. 

I pen five days in all at the police station. Then I was sent to 
the West Gate Penitentiary. There I was stripped naked and was 
looked at by the men. Then I was allowed to put on my dress and 
was led into a room. I was sneered at and cursed beyond my power 
to realize. In this room there were 16 persons who were like myself. 
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The room was not very large, and so we were densely 9 5 together. 
The toilet arrangements arc placed in the room, just like the pig's 
shelter. The room was so filthy that it was not fit even for pigs. e 
were given beans and salt to eat. While we were eating now and then 
some one would look in and call us all sorts of names: Lou dogs! 
“You pigs!" ete, > 

On the second day a person, called the police doctor, and several 
others came in and weighed me Stripped pakon: They, too, sneered 
and spat upon me. Now and then I was told by the keeper. that I 
would be tried publicly. 1 looked forward to that with a great deal 
of consolation, as I thought I would have some chance to state my case 
without reserye; but, alas, I was let out one day without trial and 
without being told the nature of my offense or, indeed, that there had 
been any legal offense. 


Now, Mr. President, this is the story of a girl, vouched for 
by this organization of Christian churches, who went through 
all that misery and all that suffering and neyer was tried, and 
there never was a charge made against her. She was simply 
tortured and persecuted almost beyond the power of human en- 
durance and then turned loose, because she was anxious for in- 
dependence, because she wanted her native land to be free; and 
we in America are asked to put the seal of condemnation upon 
her prayer by the approval of this wicked and inhuman treaty 
that is before us! 

Here is another one: 

To-day, March 28, 1919, a girl, „ about 21 years of age, came 
to our home and told the following: “I was arrested on the streets 
of Pyengyang the 3d of March and taken to the police station. There 
were many others, both men and women. They asked if we smoke, if 
we drank, and if we were Christians. Soon all were let out, with little 
or no punishment, with the exception of 12 Methodist women, 2 Presby- 
terians, and 1 Chundokyo woman. 


You see, they let practically everybody go except the Chris- 
tians. They are the ones they are after, and it is the Christian 
religion that this treaty is going to hit the worst. 


Three of the Methodist women were Bible women. They SEN d 
all the women naked in the presence of many men. They found not ng 
against me except that I had been on the street and had shout 
Mangel.“ They beat me until the perspiration stood out all over 
my body. Then they said, “Oh, you are hot,” and threw cold water 
over my naked body. My arms were 1 tight behind mx back 
und tied. Then tuer beat me again until my body was covered with 
8 aud en threw cold water over me. Then, saying 
was cold, they stuck me with the lighted end of their cigarettes. 
(Some were stuck with hot irons.) My offense was very little com- 
pared with those who made flags, took part in the independence, etc. 
Some were beaten until they were unconscious. * * One day an 
old man was beaten until he died. One of the Bible women was right 
next to him. She asked to be moved, but they compelled her to watch 
the dead all night. One of the Bible women not only had her 
hands bound but had-her feet put in stocks. They took our Bibles 
away und would not allow us to talk or pray. They made vile and 
indecent remarks to us. All this was done by the Japanese. Though 
there were Korean policemen in the room they took no part in the beat- 
ing or in the vileness, The Japanese know, the Bible and blaspheme 
the name of Christ, and asked us if there was not a man by the name 
of Saul who was put in prison. They asked us most of all as to what 
the foreigners bed said, and were most vile and cruel to those who had 
been with the missionaries or who had taught in the mission schools. 
Some of the girls were so changed that they did not look like persons. 


Most of these incidents, although I did not give the place, 
occurred in the central or southern part of Korea; but I have 
instances of a similar nature that have occurred in every part 
of Korea. I want to read now one that occurred up in the 
northern part, and there is very little difference between them. 
The same thing happened everywhere. The same treatment of 
women always took place, as far as I have been able to find. 

Here is a school that was destroyed: 

They also beat the teacher of the day school, and smashed up thin 
in other Christian homes, inv | broke every window in the church, 
with the lamps and stoves, and took the pulpit, the Bibles, and the 
hymn books into the churchyard, where they burned them. ‘They said 
such low-down ple as the Christians had no right to live, and would 
all be run out cf that region. 

There bas been no demonstration in this village. None of the Chris- 
3 took part in any demonstrations for independence in other 
p le 

There was a case where they practically did the same thing, 
when no demonstration was had, without any claim that they 
had even cried the national word, “Mansei!” without any 
claim that they had marched in a procession that had asked for 
the independence of their country. Simply because they were 
Korean Christians they were murdered and their churches 
destroyed. While this incident does not speak of it, there were 
a good many instances where they not only took the Bibles and 
burned them, and the pulpits, but they burned the church as 
well, and often burned it after they had compelled Korean Chris- 
tians to get inside of it, and there were soldiers standing around 
to shoot them if they came out. 

This organization says that the Kwak San Church was burned 
on April 25, 1919, and that the Christians were prevented from 
going to put out the fire, and that they add this: 

The atrocious tortures of the prisoners in Tyungju are worthy of 
Attar ghou 9 the police ed bei began to Arret Pastors 
elders, ‘and. other church . eh Rome of theses bare been tate 


after weeks of imprisonment and examination. Sentences against 
others are being daily announced, even in the case of men who took 
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no part in the demonstrations, ranging from six months to three years 
of peas! servitude. Of course no apology is intended for those who 
took part in the uprising deliberately ani expecting the consequences. 
We are emphasizing the fact of the ‘wholesale arrest and beating of 
Christians simply because they are Christians. In some places the 
men and women of the village were called together, all those who 
admitted they were Christians were maltreated or arrested and the 
others sent away. Wayfarers met by soldiers and gendarmes are asked 
whether tbey are Christians, and beaten and abused on the admission 
of the fact. Korean Christians remaining in the villages are given 
all sorts of announcements by local lice and gendarmes. They are 
told that Christianity is to be exterminated, that all Christians are to 
tings are to be forbidden. 


In some 
places worship is entirely oy rg church officers not under arrest are 
n hiding, and the 4 E N ons are scaitered. In some places church 
meetings have been fo idden ; in others the services are continued, but 
with reduced attendance and with police detectives and spies present; 
in still others the disturbances have had no effect on the congregational 
gatherings, and many new inquirers are present, attracted doubtless by 
the oe 9 bg for patriotism which Christians have acquired. It may 
be d that the local officials are always ready with some absurd 
explanation of the destruction of church property such as that the Chris- 
tians burn their own churches to show their abandonment of Chris- 
tianity or that non-Christians burn them in hostility to Christians, 

Since the bringing in of additional troops from Japan things have 
grown incredibly worse. These troops were brought in with the avowed 
p of “using seyere measures,” and interpreted in the light of 
acts this means a campaign of fire and sword and devastation, the 
burning of whole villages accompanied in some instances with the 
massacre of inhabitants in the most zpprorel style of Hun and Turk. 
II all instances the hostility of the soldiers and gendarmes and 
police is directed against Christians. Christians in districts adjoining 
the devastated region have been told that the same thing would pren 
to them, and over la areas the ple are sleeping out in the hills 
without shelter at night because they dare not stay in their villages, 
which per be burned over their heads at midnight and the inhabitants 
massacred. 

In one village the Christians were ordered to tear down the church 
rosea and told that unless 2 signed an a ment not to be Chris- 
tians they would be arrested as insurgents. fession of Christianity 
is regarded as equivalent to confession of revolutionary purpose. 

e * . * = * 


. 

In parts ot the country where the reign of terror is being maintained 
people dare not walk from one village to another for fear of being 
shot, and the men dare not work in the fields. Frightfulness of another 
kind is employed. Inhabitants of villages are lined up to be shot and 
then sent away till another day, when the process is repeated. Even 
though not actually shot, on these occasions the people have the 
instances of massacre and devastation before their eyes and never know 
when the threat will be carried into effect. And always the animus 
is directed against the Christians. 

We can not go into further details in this report. The accompany- 
ing documents may be examined. But it can not be doubted that a 
persistent campaign is being carried on against Christianity under the 
plea of suppressing revolt. 

Vilifying, beating old men and little children, breaking up meetings 
by armed officers and men, wholesale arrests, brutal treatment of those 
under arrest, threats and intimidation and massacre are all bein 
employed to break the spirit of Christians and to prevent the sprea 
of Christianity. These statements are supported by photggrapbs, signed 
statements, and narratives on file. 


Now, I want to read something from one of the letters they 
have here as exhibits, and which this organization vouches for: 


aaa Japanese as a nation do not like Christianity—it is too demo- 
cratic. 
Ld „ * s „ + * 

Oh, Japan is cruel! Even the best Japanese Christians, of course, 
back their Empire. I know Japan now. Nationally aggressive, obtain- 
ing her ends at all costs; if Christianity and love suit her, they are 
used; if the foulest methods of Machiavelli are required, they are 
employed, and all is covered with a smiling lie. I know her, but it 
took me two years. 


Here is a letter from one of the missionaries, from which I 
quote: 


That the Christian Church is right in the midst of the movement no 
one will deny. The fact that a very large number of our most influen- 
tial stors, elders, students, and prominent Christians are in prison 
now is clear proof that they have been making their influence felt. It is 
evident that the Christians are the only ones. sufficiently in touch 
with the international situation to realize that the principles of the self- 
determination of small nations could be applied to their case at this 
strategic time. The idea that appeal and protest and noise are as pow- 
erful as guns would never have swept the country if the Christians 
were not what they are. The Christians are the only ones who have 
not been intimidated to the extermination of all hope. Our Christians 
have felt that our presence was an influence which would compel 
justice. 

* * * + * * 


„ 

Their mail is searched and seized at any small pretense, Commer- 
cial enterprise is flourishing, but under such conditions as to render 
Koreans hopelessly the commercial slaves of the Japanese overlords. 
Competition on a fair basis seems impossible. Public schools are very 
few. They bars chan, textbooks so that Korean children are taught 
history which lauds Japan and ignores the ancient glories of Koren. 
Fathers clench their fists as they complain that they are compelled to, 
send their children to Japanese schools to learn in a hated language’ 
things that they hold to lies, Christian and non-Christian schools 
have been crushed and the Bible ordered out of mission schools even. 
Newspapers are filled with stuff that has been concocted and censored 
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by the Giseramess till one wonders that manhood could so desert an 


editor. How can any intelligent human being so garble facts in their 
pa while admitting Cpg do so at the order of the —— that 
be? New roads: are e Koreans, who have built them with- 


out proper remunera ion at ‘ne point of a sword in 
forced labor, do not appreciate them. Koreans 
—.— limits their ht to have high 

ehool grade, and then refuse to let their best sons go abroad to 
education except a limited number who are k und 
tutelage in To Ja salaries for men in the 
throughout — Whole Government sm —.— are twice what * 
And — mre the Koreans who pay The progress is fine and 
the ave: weet on. the wave, but. it Bas has become unbearable to the 
galley. —_ in the hold. 


Now, Mr. President, I will read a little further from this 
report of these charges: 


Look at the-administration from whatever point you will, the aim of 
the Japanese to make Korea a preserve for Japanese offi om and 
exploit her for the benefit of Ja — ae nese colonists stands out 
as clear as day, Visit the large coeds will find that the land 
3 the docks is monopolized vas the ese and the Koreans 

building rights within the Japanese — ve nea The Crown lands 
— have been held in perpetual lease by y genrens of Korean farmers 
have been sold by the Government alm exclusively — te. Japanese set- 


tlers, For this reason the immigration to Manchuria , increas- 
ing year by year. The banking oy of the a has been 
reais extended and improved and is increasingly proving a boon to 

natives. But it is anena unfortunate ers and» with Phe possible excep- 


ppivg of the 1 rar] oath 
——— 


that engenders the disaffection which . shown itself. 
0 


coming as it does, from a who are so stron policy 

of “No race d ination,” is, te say the least, an 

. sincerity. Discrimination runs through their who imperial 

ted b 5 F pancee naka — 
ystem, r not on an orean 

chil aren dren separated in their schools, but the sta standard of education is 


cher for the Japanese than it is for the Korean. 


Mr. President, further on this report: shows that one of the 
seurces of revenue the Japanese get out of Korea is the licensing 
of wholesale prostitution and the sale of cocaine and other 
drugs, which the Korean people, and that the Chinese people 
also. have, with the assent and approval of the whole civilized 
world, been trying to keep away from their citizens: That is 
just what they are doing in China, as I have shown in the last 
two or three days of my cffort here, absolutely repeating in 
China what this history shows they have been doing in Korea 
for 20 years. 

Mr: Tresident, I have a communication here written by Newell 
Martin, of Milford, Conn. Mr: Martin, was born in China, his 
father, the Rev. W. A. P. Martin, being president of the Chinese 
Imperial University, probably one of the most esteemed and dis- 
tinguished American citizens in China. I intended to read some 
extracts from it, but on account of the lateness of the hour and 
my desire to finish before the Senate adjourns, I am going to 
ask permission to print it in the Record- without reading it. It 
practically demonstrates, from an eyewitness, every statement 
that I have made, Mr. President, in regard to China and in 
regard to Korea. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Newserry in the chair), 
Without objection, leave is granted. 

The matter referred to is as er 
To any Americans that „ against the use of torture as a 
reli e 8 extract is intended: 

For the Korean le no relief or remedy can be seen on this 
side of eternity. My prayer is that your hearts may be touched ne that 
none of those t hear me may consent to are sin 4 ving oret Chinese 

hristians to the tormentors. If you had li g 


Duteh Republie would yon; for any political sah great or small, have 
sold the Netherlands to the ek In thi 


In his“ Mastery of the Far East” 
tember Dr. Arthur 
dates and d es 


min 
“In this letter is n0 ng new. 
and in his — clear article in Asia“ for Se 
Judson Brown h 


the Shantung Christians and from a certain little brown pamphlet are 
taken the few examples of persecution in Korea here given. 

Nothing about 5 1 — is here — 55 of my = knowled 2m 
Korean facts are RA ind ron 1 t pamphlet i 5 a letter July 
2p. 0 that .. of which I shall er to th 

— 3 BL, Hed te E Kbress Situation: Authentic Accounts o 
— nts.” rice is 25 cents. It was i iu b 
the Commission 5 15. tions with the Orient of the Federal unci 
of the Church of in America, 105 Street, 
New York City, The foreword is b; Haven, chair- 
man, and Sidney L. ick, >, The latter is widely known as 


a powerful aS 8 So much of the phlet 
Keep quie! Dim 8 and a deplorable desire tha ts persuade | jaiaz 
get eet melt in the mouth under pressure of . 

The c atabements of fact fin that Sit ore 


told by „ in places of 2 —— enemy. 
ew etka ts made in secret, in the of bringing some sort of 
hope or relief. Both viction and * are in the 


awful of the r: 
or = tion. sgn ge 


erican missions, indeed, have many times been sternly: 
warned by their that it will be for them if mis- 
tead the home office by any cxaggeration or show sympathy wi 


opposition to authority, 
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Published with ‘reluctance by om advocata ef the Japanese Govern-~ 
statements. of fact tucked mye that pamphlet have more 
t of Government. the 


an, = th t b ulet mak ve 
at brown pamphlet è unintentional! : 
g — 25 a hidden hand in America. 5 


g 
7 To 2 9 70 America 924 Paris ingly [acompa of the Korean horrore, 
15 890 tible pO yen! ag y with a skill 


pletely as were the raw. 
falc eae z D 

o knows by what magic or good luck or supernatural persuasive- 

ness heathen Japan contro trols the time and manner of eating 

no, of suppressing, 1 in a “ publicity” department of our own: Christian 

day? pana heey f pages of etn teat S — ag ugh on the 

0 00 
perus with and t fer 


power. 


—— eager fos — 
d. nod acco: 


ma — however, had pre- 
gt plan, as the Japanese of Europe 


a to say, the and Methodists Poured 
their facts “into the “publicity” department of a “ commission rie 
secretary of which is Dr. Sidney L. 3 famous for his eulo: 


Those facts were buried — 


f hih 
less 4 — . — than 1 5 e en e 3 who was not 


g about amon 
pitting, 0 rk Dr. Gulick called m 
ed and direc the obsequious whis 


under re, reluctantly printed that brown 
Donki kio: DOTORE in it he a faced it with five 
Japanese Government of 
trust Apollyon to execute all necessary “ re 


one e page of these atrocities when assured by Dr. Gulick 
in the “foreword” that a most t —— joing 
we pray for and that the m boards themselves are content? 

God will ‘not be content, nor will the Christians of California. 

Perhaps vou have not —.— — executioners. I have. July 6, 
1919, was ps the v day on which Dr. Gulick was writin 
his mislea: — of ‘To 0. — 25 before that day Dr. Guli 

~ On Jul 4 15 mee pital city — yore “a 8 
e, ca 0 a muscular whistles 
ju. The swordlike ving og whistles 


the flesh 

a Christian student. After 10 eruel delivered with au his 
might, he is relieved by a second executioner for 10 more cuts; and 

en comes a to give 10 more. On July 7, once more three ex- 
ecutioners drive the rawhide with full sw and force into. the very 

FFF 8 is again dra. 

ck to his jail. If you were he, e there * ting or the next 
day's torture, would you not for death? Or woul you, per 
curse the you became a Christian: Or, if you knew whose secre 
— was ty of your torments, would you not curse Gulick? 

A seventeenth-century writer says thatit it is sport to see a man on 
the rack for half an hour. There are sadists that skin cats alive. But 
neither of these rts is so pipe to amateurs of in as the tor- 
—— of the rawhide, and sadists ‘where the police are torturing 


On July 8 te boy is — Ban * . — u third torment, and at the 

blo Plow, 8 e . AV. ten And hopa itat tee 
and pus an 0 s y up àn 

standers. pai young Christian goes to the American 

or sometimes to nie a graye. 8 He is but one — many; how many 
ever know. 

has done its deadly work; and now the friends of 

the persecutors will ask us to trust and admire the new governor 

eral apd his smooth words about gentleness and reform—the purr- 


tics or missions, but I laya a powertat 
beseeching ention. Chinese is native 

and I mourn over 2 an but but ways jov enslavement of the land whe ere l 

childbood aa ih oo hated 


—. —.— 
MILFORD, negres September, 1919. 


Neither: Italy is so ary ge as: Japan, nor is any 
people more 1218, able 3 than the J Gentlest of 
men with their own: children, fiercest to their foes, these 
are aware from a calm T 

above common —— as Hebrews ottentots, but 
that is no 5 men should a 2 the path 


NEWELL MARTIN. 


oligarchs think their 
relentless parguis of this unwholesome ambitiom 
pot set themselves to possess, lave, and 
assimilate rea and Shantung, —— o keys of Asia, 


To the . only 15 a they. guaranteed independ 
. — in Korea it may be death to s to t0, Speak dhe word, 72 the Koreans, 
freedom of religion. In Korea oas 
to —— t rr aA 8 deadly peril. ‘To-day, in enslaving the 


1919. 
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Koreans, the Japanese recklessly degrade themselves and smirch the 
honor of their race. 

Like forest fires in a season of drought, atrocities now break forth 
all over the world, and men become despairingly indifferent and wait 
wearily for the horrors to burn themselyes out. But the Japanese 
atrocities in Korea demand our most intense attention, because: First, 
pagans are persecuting Christians; secondly, we are using our gigantic 

wer to extend these persecutions to Shantung and the rest of northern 

hina; thirdly, these are not war atrocities or civil-war atrocities, 
and these tales are not scandals invented by a feeble folk to discredit 
their tyrants but are the horrors of religious persecution directed against 
peaceful Christians and unarmed women and children. 

We begin to understand that in Nope ar. Japan we played the 
perilous part of the Rash Fisherman of the Arablan Nights. We 
unbottled the appalling Afreet, whose omnipotent form now towers 
to the stars and blackens all the eastern sky. But yesterday we were 
condescending to these islanders. To-day, under the dictation of 
Japanese, our huge Nation turns to paths of shame. Imperious, on 
their tiny islands, they make cowards of us all. 

If you are a Japanese policeman, you can have no end of fun with a 
Presbyterian schoolgirl (p. 47). hrow her down, kick her, here 
and there, bard; drag her to your police court. Beat her about the 
face and head and legs and back until she is all blood and tears and 
shrieks and convulsive sobs. Tell her to show her breasts. When she 
refuses, tear off her undershirt. Keep her four days, then take her to 
another prison. There strip her naked; have her “looked at by the 
men.“ This is one of the mildest of the things done in Korea in March 
of this year, while the silent, inscrutable, secretive, thoroughly informed 
envoys of Japan, in Paris, were offering every diplomatic courtesy to 
our commissioners, 

But for the calm confidence of those Japanese envoys in America’s 
submissiveness to Japan that girl to-day would be like any New York 
maiden. securely studying her Bible lesson, and no harm would have 
come to her from the Japanese officials who, with greedy, lecherous eyes, 
watched her as sbe went by, all faith and hope and maiden modesty. 
The soldiers that gloated over her bare body are a pert of the forces 
with which her own soldiers and engineers ure affiliated to-day in 
northern Asia. 

In March. 1919, while we were praying daity that the Paris confer- 
ence might lay firm foundations for peace, righteousness, and fi m, 
the Japanese Government secretly ordered its . — in Korea to extir- 
pate the Christian religion, which used to flourish there, and also the mod- 
ern Korean religion, a sort of Sermon-on-the-Mount affair, whose creed 
begins with the fantastic proposition— 

Who waits on God 
Will wield God's might. 


x No nonpagan cye but that of the Recording Angel has ever seen that 
jecrec, 

You can infer, however, with scientific accuracy, from the acts of 
Japanese soldiers and police the orders of their Government, more 
exactly than you car. infer from the movement of n man’s hand the 
action of his brain. 

From those actions we know that the Japanese Government had 
directed that the Korean people must be yay a 8 terror that it pays 
to be a Buddhist, and that it does not pay to a Christian or to follow 
tae gentle Korean religion or to have dealings with -American mis- 
sionarles, 

The American missionaries had held utterly aloof from politics, but 
Christianity embarrassed the Japanese Government, because it gave the 
Korcans an outlook from slavery, a window on the world, You can not 
be in the house of are an intensely neutral and cautious American mis- 
sionary without stumbling on incendiary books like Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
Milton's, or John Bunyan's. 

Religious freedom in Korea is guaranteed by solemn treaties, but 
Tokyo thinks it no longer nent to wear any pretense about the 
sanctity of treaties or to make broad any phylacteries. 

‘Tokyo found its opportunity to get rid of these irksome religions in 
the Korean declaration of independence of March 1. Never was so 
calm a declaration. As a result of skillful secrecy and combination, 
without a foreknowledge of missionary, priest, or police, all the people 
of Korea came forth on one day and peacefully declared themselves in- 
dependent. Their sole object was to inform the peace conference of 
Paris that 17,000,000 of Koreans desired to be free 12 22). x 

In this outpouring of unarmed multitudes who shouted “ Mansay ! 
meaning “ Hurrah!” there was a natural preeminence of people of 
schooling. As a great number of those who have some education be- 
ee a the two doomed religions, this gave the pagan persecutors 
their chance. 

The Government resolved to strike terror forever into these Korean 
Christians, so that never again would they lift their meek faces from 
under the lash and cry out to mankind. hey were to be taught that 
it does not pay to be mixed in the remotest way with Christians or 
Americans. 

Such of the declarants as were not shot down at once had gone 
peacefully home to wait for Mr, Wilson's justice, now, they thought, 
3 advised and aroused. To those homes went spies and gen- 
a = police, and dragged the Christians away to torment, shame, 
and death. 

In six weeks Korea was quiet with the stillness of death. Every 
Korean had learned that if he breathed a word about Americans or Mr. 
Wilson or freedom, he was to be classed with Christians and meet a 
Christian’s doom. 1 

The Christians were swept away like torn paper before a hurricane. 
We are told of 40,000 arrested and 6,000 killed in the Japanese fury. 

Not till the graves give up their dead will the numbers be known 
exactly. Those figures are 2 low. The people of Korea are one- 
sixth of those of the United States. It is doubtful whether even Japa- 
nese efficiency can strike utter terror into so great a population without 
killing at least 1 in every 2,000 and arresting six times as many. Some 
Japanese Torquemada may offer to gog these figures. I will not argue 
with a murderer as to the number of his victims unless he permits me 
at least to inspect the cellar where he hides their skeletons. Will you, 
Prime Minister Hara, of Japan, invite an inhabitual commission to re- 
port from sifted testimony, exact statistics as to how many women 
have been dishonored, how many maidens put to shame? And what 
can statistics tell us of the torments of Christians slowly done to death 
in heather jails? Have the Japanese kept record with algometers ard 
registered the sum total of their torments? 

Yhen Torquemada ruled in Spain, what English Protestant would 
give statistics of his cruelties? When the Waldenses went to the 
stake and the rack, centuries had to pass before the ledgers of the 
Inquisition were open to the historian. I offer only a few examples 
of the different kinds of ‘torture and massacre. You may infer the 


rest from the dumb terror that now binds all Korea and all Korean 

Christians. 
In this 

tures for 


rsecution the resourceful Japanese use many different tor- 
e body, and, in addition, a torture for the mind that is a 
sadistic twentieth-century novelty in religious secution, 

_ “A Korean woman,” writes a missionary, would rather dle than 
expose her naked body in ways not conformable to local custom. But 
it seems to be the common gengu of official depravity just now to 
humillate our Christian women by stripping them and beating them 
while naked“ (p. 104). 

Ingenious Ja ese! Some Korean Christian might dare for him- 
self sword or or Damiens's bed of steel; but let him think twice 
of his wife and daughters put to open shame. 

The ordinary slaveholder used to be inclined to encourage modesty 
among his helots as increasing their market value; but the Japanese, 
in the systematic degradation of his new slaves, finds a profit in break- 
ing down the personal dignity of wives and daughters. No. chief of 
police would have ventu of his own accord to adopt such a system 
of organized in ncy. It was obviously thought out and directed by 
the controlling brain at Tokyo. 

A government that rests on torture is a government of devils, unfit 
for even our time. But this Japanese Government plans carefully the 
violation of sanctities that lie at the base of civilized society. I 
remember no other modern government that has deliberately schemed 
to degrade the unhappy women who are its subjects. There is an 
unparalleled fiendishness in minds that can thus stematically be- 
foul the purity and modesty of young girls. We ht make league 
and alliance with an inhuman brute and put him in a council to rule 
over us; but we have some pride in our manhood, some reverence for 
womanhood, and we will not enter into covenant with a Sadist. 

Of those that were arrested, be they 40,000 or 4,000, or more or 
fewer, how can we sleep at night when we remember that every pang 
they. suffered earned pleasure, profit, or reward for their tormentors? 
Of those that died, be they 6, or 600, or more or fewer, how many 
died an easy death? ‘Those that died Quickly were the lucky ones, 

Japanese methods are precise and thorough. Christianity in Japan 
was stamped out utterly in the seventeenth century. Then, if one 
Christian was found in any house, from four houses to the right of that 
house and from four houses to the left every man, woman, and child 
was taken and died the death. Doubt not that in uprooting Korean 
Christianity to-day the Japanese use a r perfection of method. 

In the recent — machinery, of course, was sometimes used. 
One man was squeezed an upright ress, Then a cord was tied 
firmly about one finger, and he was ho till his toes barely touched 
the floor. His two crimes were cheering in a procession and receiving 
a letter from a friend in America and — it (p. 45). 

In his case the Japanese applied an unnecessarily spectacular torture, 
so as to put another stumbling block in John Hay’s open door by adver- 
nang 2 Koreans and Chinese that it is bad luck to receive letters from 

The best modern tortures need no cumbrous machinery. The grew- 
some complexities so fashionable in medieval Europe were meant to save 
people from torture by frightening them beforehand. 

be Japanese held wounded men in prison two days without water. 
Think about that quietly, They took out of our missionary hospitals 
men with gunshot wounds and dragged them away to the horrors of 
the question (p. 44). 

> 8 is a weak word for a stron Beating can easily 
be made the seventh hell of agony. ith a club discreetly used, a 
Japanese can break the stoutest heart; he can in a few minutes drive 
the strongest to scream and beg for death. He can do the same thing 
with 3 feet of cord. 

“ Beating and torture“ writes a missionary, “are the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Japanese police methods in Korea,” 

It is usual for the arrested man to be cuffed and kicked by several 
policemen “ (p. 16). 5 

I offer no schedule of cruelties, but I may tell the story of a dozen 
or more, and you then know the story of 10,000, - 

1. The Story of the Pregnant Woman (p. 55). No machinery is 
needed to, torture a pregnant woman. This woman had been a mission 
teacher, very bright and intelligent.“ She was two months advanced 
in pregnancy. She had gone to the house of one Pyo to comfort the 
mother, who was dist use her young daughter had been 
carried off by the ADRAN police. “As she came out of the house 
several police and soldiers came into the yard. They knew she was 
the school-teacher and had been searching for her at the school. They 
told her to come with them. As she stood in front of the police 
station, a policeman kicked her hard from behind, and she fell forward 
into the room. As she lay, stunned, on the floor, a policeman put his 
foot on her head. Then he her ap and struck her many times 
over the head and face.“ He tore off her clothes, “ meanwhile con- 
stantly kicking and striking her. He also beat her with a heavy stick 
and with a paddle. He tore off her underclothes and kicked her in the 
chest and beat her, accusing her of setting the minds of the Korean 
children against Japan, and said that he intended to beat her to death.” 

“She tried to cover her nakedness with the underclothes that had 
been stripped from her,” but ad were torn away from her. She 
tried to sit down, but was forced to rise by constant kicking and beat- 
ing with a stick. She tried to turn away from the many men in the 
room, but was constantly forced to turn again so as to face the men. 
She tried to protect herself with her hands and arms, and one man 
twisted her arms behind her back and held them there while the 
beating and kicking continued. All parts of her body were beaten, She 
became benumbed and was losing consciousness of pain. Her face 
swelled, and her body became discolored.” 

2. The story of the widow Chung, an attendant of the Bible Insti- 
tute (p. 54). She is 31. She was taken into the office, and a police- 
man tore off her underclothes, and she protested. For this “ they 
struck her in the face” till she was black and blue. She was beaten 
“ systematically on the arms and legs with a paddle. The beating con- 
tinued for some time. The police then stopped the beating and sat 
down to drink tea and cat Japanese cakes, meanwhile making fun of 
the woman sitting there naked. There were many men in the room.” 
Nor was she the only woman there. The beaten mission-teacher woman 


torment. 


was lying naked at the side of the room, while the tormentors rested 
and laughed and ate and drank. 

3. The stery of the naked Methodist women (p. 50). Fifteen women, 
12 of them Methodists and 2 of them Presbyterians, were held at 
the eker police station One of them, a girl of 21, tells the 
story: “They stripped all the women naked in the presence of many 
men. They found nothing 


againat me except that I had been on the 
street and had shouted ‘Mansay.’ They beat me. My arms were 
pulled tight bebind my back and tied. They stuck me with the lighted 
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end of their cigarettes. Some were stuck with hot irons. 
was very little compared with those who made flags, 

Some were beaten until they were unconscious. One young woman 
Was just at the time of ber monthly sickness. She resisted saning her 
clothes taken off. They tore off her clothing and beat her ithe 
harder. After four days we were taken to the prison 

eked in a room with men and women. One day an old man was 

ten until he died. One of the Bible women was right next to him. 
She asked to be moved away from the corpse, but was denied. ‘They 
took our Bibles away and would not allow us to talk or pray.’ The 
jailers blasphemed the name of Christ; and asked ‘4f there was not a 
man by the name of Saul who was put in prison.” They asked. most of 
all, as to what the nigh — had said, and were most vile and cruel 
to those who had been with the missionaries or who had taught in the 
mission Some of the girls were so changed that they did not 


look like persons. 
4. The story of a young girl p 8 the Dok Sn Palace 
Japanese policeman seized me m ind by my ‘hair and I 
thrown to the ground hard.” “ He kicked me several times.” 
entrance of the Chongo police office 20 or more Ja 
whe stood in line sneered and ki me and stru 
swords and struck me in the face many times. I became almost 
unconscious. My hands and legs were bleeding. 

“I was led into a room, and here they dragged mc on the floor. 

in the Ta struck me with their swords. 


packed with young men and women. I saw 
handled ‘so brutally it almost broke my heart to see 


lice officer one by one. 
ch question and answer 
“I was ordered to expose 


My offense 


Here we were 


some of t 

them beaten,” 
After some time „we were examined by n 

I was made to kneel with my bound. 

by “blows in the face.” 


Then 1 prayed and seemed to ‘sce. Jesus and was much eom- 
ed from on (high. pent ifive = all at the ‘police station. 
Then I was sent to the West Gate 


5. The tortu of one Kim (p. 51). Kim, a young man of promise, 

a member of the Srhivd City h of Tuiku, was heard by a friend 
in another ‘cell “to out n number of times .at the pain of the 
il.” He was nently beaten on 


in in bis bead. 


e died in 10 days. 

“Tbe night he died he was protesting in his delirium that he was 
innocent and that his punishment was too severe. ‘Che doctor who at- 
tended him states that he died from blows.on the head. The neck and 
the base of the skull eee discolored.” 

6. Chopping a Christian (p. 483). A young man was peacefully going 
home (he po i it is true, been shouting ‘Mansay'), and was ‘walking 
along a small street when a policeman from behind threw him down 
and ‘drew his sword and hacked at him.’ ‘His skull was cut throu 
so that the brain sbewed. This was done by three sword cuts in the 
same place.’ The photograph showed 10 sword cuts, “During the 
next his little cousin. a mission-school girl, who was greatly at- 
tached him, ‘stood watch over his 4 

7. The elder’s wife (p. 34). On March 24 soldiers looking for one 
of the elders" of a certain church “took his wife, a bright-looking 
woman of about 80." They stri her of all her clothing and beat 
her without mercy to make her tell where her husband was, 

Official advice to Christians. One missionary statement runs as 
follows : 

“Wholesale arrest and beating of Christians simply because they are 
Christians, 


gether, All 


laces the men and ‘women of the village were called to- 
hose who admitted they were Ch ns were maltreated 
or arrested and the others sent away. Wayfarers met by soldiers and 
gondarmes are asked whether they are Christians and beaten and abused 
on the admission of the fact.” orean Christians surviving “ are given 
all sorts of announcements by local police and darmes. ‘They are 
told that Christianity is to be exterminated ; that all Christians are to 
be shot; that meetings are to be forbidden. 

“Throughout the country the 3 ‘immediately began to arrest 
pastors. el , and other church officers.” 

A Japanese vice ernor (the real executive of his Province) “ in a 

blic meeting advised people to haye nothing to do with Christianity. 
Police officials ure urging the same thing everywhere“ (p. Sin ; f: 

moxious to 


“Presbyterian and Methodist organizations are both 
the Government.” 
2. Seo Pour young theological students 


. Tied to a wooden cross they were 
paddle and told that as Christ suffered on the 


pa 
given 39 strokes With n 
cross, it was fitting that they should. 

10. The massacre at Cheamni (p. T4). The village of Cheamni lay 
only 15 miles from the railroad by which all tourists used to travel 
on their way from New York to Peking and from Paris to Tokyo, Japan- 
ese soldiers were sent there in motor cars. 

“The gendarmes and soldiers marching into this village, summoned 
the men of the village to attend a meeting in the church, where, they 
were told, certain orders would be read to them.” 

The Japanese gathered in this way about 12 Christian men and about 
25 of the Korean religion. As soon as the men had “been gathered 
together, the soldiers opened fire upon them through the open windows, 
after haying surrounded the building. To complete their work, the 
surviving women of the village told the missionaries, the soldiery en- 
tered the building ard bayoneted all the men whom the bullets had not 
killed, while two women who had approached the 9 to leurn 
the fate of their husbands were bayoneted and their bodies 
among those of the men. Then kerosene was | upon the dead 
and the bodies aud the church building consumed by fire.’ 

A missionary who saw the place the next day makes these notes: 
“Heaps of smoking ashes. Groups of women, children, and old men 
sitting on the Jilside watching the ruins in dumb despair. Corpse 
horribly burned lying just outside of a building, which we learned later 
nud been the church. This body was photographed where it lay. -Æ 
questioned ‘a villager,’ but fear and shock had numbed him. He held 
his ‘head in his hand and said that everything he had and ait the 
resnits of years of hard work had gone.” 


, conference was 


The missionary. said, How is it are alive?” lh re 
ef oe te a vou are alive and he answered, 
These Christians were Methodists. 


One or the men who accompanied the British consul to this place 


says: 

Whenever we started to talk to the natives“ the pollcemen would 
saunter up and the Korean would freeze up.“ „The number of Chris- 
tian men ed is 12, whose names ware ‘secured, in addition to which, 
1 yeno ent to find out — aon happening 17 owed husbands 

E „one a woman over an e other 19, ese may have 
been the bodies we saw outside the church,” | 

Cheamni is a type of one class of burnin 


The «missionary says ‘that at Cheamni “the odor ot ‘burnt fesh” 
sickening." 


gs and massacres. In that 


as ant towns were burned. 
A t massacre (p. 80), A type of another kind of official 
burning is Seo Chon, where ne people were awakened by —— 


their houses on fire. As soon as they ran out they were struck with 
swords or bayonets.or shot.” A church and 30 houses 

12. Another type of massacre (p. 38). Of massacres we find another 
ape exempli in Marengsan, w 

station, locked in the palice 

m the top of the wall. 

The Koreans had heard, as n voice from heaven, the inspiring decs 
larations of our President. It was their plan to march, utterly un- 
armed, and cheer for independence and their native land and to submit 
to any cruelty, Their whole aim was to tell the outer world of their 
woes. The outer world finds 1 to be deaf to their cry, and 
hurries to put its vious u under the conqueror’s foot, and begs 
him to accept 30,000, new slaves and on to fresh conquests, 
Resolved to use no violence, the Korans 2 themselves under firm 
control to a surprising degrec. That was the case even where two 
women were carried out from a police station, and the crowd of 500 
that had gathered to protest burst into sobs at the horror of their con- 
dition. at was the station where the police officer explained that, 
although it was not 3 to strip men or old women, girls and 
young women had to be pped naked in the search for seditious 
5 56). 

x e story of a brave young man (p. 16). One young man 
seeing the girl that he was engaged to in the hands of the police, 
went to her rescue, How many of us would have had that daring? 
Between him and that helpless girl stood all the armies of the league 
of nations What do you nig . was done to that young man In the 
du m where ho lay when t heard of? 

14. The store of a man's mother * 5 “The mother of one 
of the wounded men told a policeman that if her son died ‘she would 
take revenge,’ The policeman went to her house and again stabbed her 
son, who was lying on the floor wounded.” 

15. Respect tor y bairs (p. $2). At Suna Ub an old man went to 
the gendarme station to protest against the atrocities. In the East 
reverence is 3555 to y bairs, and old men can speak up where others 
fear to tread. “This man the gendarmes shot dead. is wife camo 
in and, finding the body, sat down beside it wailing, as is the custom 
of Koreans. She was told to keep still, and, not ‘doin, 80, she also 
was killed.” The daughter who came to seek her a 
spared, being merely slashed with a sword, 

This persecution throws light on the part which Japan will take in 
the league of nations. 

The governor general of Korea is close to the beads of the Japanese 
State and in the closest confidence of the court. ‘What he says and 
what he does are in a high degree the voice and act of Tokyo. 

The great Ito was resident in Korea, The powerful Terauchi was 
governor general before he became prime minister, preceding Hara, 
now prime minister. Hasegawa succceded Terauchi as governor x neral. 

We may expect Hasegawa in a short time to rule over us as Japan's 
representative in the council of the big five. 

This governor general made a proclamation reminding the Koreans, 
with n view to letting them understand that there is no hope from 
any quarter, that Japan is one of the principal factors in the league 
of nations.“ He exhorted Koreans to participate in the great work 
of humanity and righteousness ” of Japan as one of the leading 
powers of the world“ (p. 109). 

Lovers of the league of nations, which this governor gencral de- 
scribes so accurately, will be pleased to know what is done in this 
governor general's house, 

Pak Tun N 


yard, and shot down by the police 


parents was 


pital (p. 41). 

A 3 schoolgirl says: On March 1, at 2, we went tv tha 
French consnlate and the American consulate and shouted ! Mansay.’ 

ye p forward to the governor general's, and thoro the kotung 
koan (high 3 ‘came out with his sword, beating all in his way. 
He struck me with his sword on the back, making a wound 3 inches 
long. The force of the blow threw me down, after which he stamped 
on my head with his foot“ (p. 82). 

Poor little lamb! Shouting her cry for freedom before France and 

nd and before the august governor general who stands for the 
t of the league of nations! 

A ‘peculiar gpa d attends the Korean terrorizing. It has a two- 
fold object. It is to terrify the Koreans into silence; it is also to 
terrify Japan's new Chinese subjects into silence. When Japan moves 
in China, she wishes to hear no protests and to be bothered with no 
Christians. The prudent Chinese study the reports on Korea, and will 
hasten to avoid ‘being mixed up-in any way with Christians and Ameri- 
The prestige of Christianity and of America is gone, and Hara 
One would ‘that at the tirst.offense the nearest mis- 

pe the po vernor general and throngh him and 
the polished V mnt Uchida cable all the facts to New. York and Paris. 
Nobody dares to mail even sealed letters from Korea about these crimes. 

Japan controlled the mails and telegraphs. America, therefore, could 
hear nothing of these atrocities. . America meekly waits fer such news 
from Asia as Japan thinks wholesome for her weak mind. The peace 
g, and we in our homes were invoking divine Hight 
and guidance for its counsels. 
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The facts about Korea were 88 2 aid our Troen in decid- 


‘acts about the policy and conduct 91 the men to whom 


we awarded Shan 
if we were back im 


6 — priest tries 
to tell an absen 11 wolves have done to 
the lambs of his flock. I fear hog some of the officers of the at 75 
slon were ala when t heard this Korean ssion: 

story lest the American e might hear what should fire the coldest 
heart. Who, with the smell of burn: Christian fiesh in his nostrils, 
could vote for Gov. Gen, Hasegawa and his league of nations? 

The Commission on fone rl with the Orient, which operates as a 
brake on the mission boards, has consistently followed the policy, in 
which it has been skillful] “seconded by the — of keeping every hing 
quiet and — — 2 cool. 

‘There are indications that some of the hierarchy of our Protestant 
churches have been misled by Japanese diplomatists into rt ify that 
everything 3 be hushed up that may diminish the popular demand 
for a league of nations and for a permanent alliance between our Gov- 

ernment Sn that of Japan. 

On April 16. 1919, the mission boards called a meeting of ‘that com- 
mission. of the ui ian name. 

To two such ngs important Japanese were invited.“ Urgent 
and full cablegrams ” were promptly sent to Japan by some of these 


Japanese friends.“ 
The commission sought ed. these “ quiet and friendly methods” 
i and just to take up the mitt 


exert influence. “ Iz deem t efor fa 
ter first with th- Japanese” “ before giving ‘to the daily press the 
ra’ aa accumulating matter from Ko 
nad ——— from anxious, inquiring Christians, that commission 
er ther such papers as they e could no longer withhold 8 
2 l n the little brown pam 9 — a 125 pages referred to 
That pamphlet begins by saying that ° 
at pamphlet beg'ng by $ S 
circulated.” It iays trat “there is good grou 
before the uprising —“ uprising ng” is a —— 0. 
Korean’s — protest——“ the present cabi “was earnestly grap- 
pling with the bean of administrative reform in Korea,” and —— 
“there is every reason to believe that Premier Hara and his coll 
will exert their fullest power to rectify the wrongs and inaugura 
new era in Korea.” 

The facts set forth here have been dug out of that pamphlet. You 
may rest assured, then, that these notes contain none of the “ exaggera- 
tions deplored by the Rev. Dr. Gulick. 

How mach effort has been made by the press and the commission to 
awaken and inform the sey 85 may infer from the amount of infor- 
mation that you yoursel regard to the Korean atrocities before 
reading these notes 

Viscount Uchida will smile and say, “ You ask Americans to be more 
royalist than the king, to be more zealous GS — pagan cruelty than 
the mission boards.” Let me remind you that there was once a mission 
board in 2 — 5 And derived 5 from the African slave trade. 

Cesar’s d superscription go a long yey, with a mission board 
but when I Bear 72 Christian maidens dishonored, Christian men with 
their finger nails torn op by torturers, Christian women tormented to 
make them betray their husbands, I need no cautious clergyman or pru- 
dent prelate to tell me what to think or what to say. 

The mission boards are made up of earnest, Honest, able, loarned 
men, devoted to spreading the l. In every board are ardent serv- 
ants of God who plead with the rd to make no bargain with. such 
Japanese officials as are even now forcing morphine on Shantung, and 
always there is some unpractical zealot, like John Brown, of Ossa- 
watomic, who feels on his own back every lash that tears the flesh of a 
Christian slave, But bgt of aeron bank and cool all a 


fires. Six mission Sepha through a commission, ope: — — 
freezing mixture on teous 5 After ragged martyrs ha 
told thelr tale, the voice of 8 Wiseman advises plianey 


. the conciliation of the powers of 

April 20 a 88 was sent oo viscount Uchida, minister of 
foreign affairs. We can infer from the answer that it was “cordial 
and friendly and that th the commission declared itself moderate.” 
The commission seems pleased with the answer they received. In that 
Hara, while acknowledging the obsequious attitude of the commission, 
coldly threatens that any publicity, any excitement, any denunciation 
in the press, will “seriously interfere” with his “reforms.” 
words, more torture, more massacre, unless you are silent under the 
whip. What Premier Hara means is: Not one word from you Ameri- 
care ‘until we have carried out point at Paris and secured a hand in 
China. When we Ja have stamped out Korean Christianity we 
may later grant you some “ reforms.” 

The Premier Hara who said, in answer to the mission tt 
was laboring on reforms is the same Hara who, on August 27, 1 è 
“Japan bas no ambitious —— against China. The ieee is 
5 Lehi closer 3 relations. . — day, will arrive when 
J come,to comp the sincerity o —— 

1 hope, some — Seni understand the sincerity 


Korea And. 1 
of Japan. 

On April 20 the “ cordial and friendly“ telegram was sent to Viscount 
Uchida P which elicited the information that“ Premier Hara is now in 


a midst of special investigations for the realization of reforms * and 
is t 

The 8 and the American press were humble and silent. Let 
me describe some of the re of a liberal Japanese premier in the 
midst of" 81 for“ 5 —.— 


On April 24 a . writes, Since the sat? in of fresh troops 


repression as. an- 


ther. “The 

reports come m trustworthy sources. Complaint made to 
the police in 8 — to this has been met — (pp. 85, 101). 

On 26 a missionary writes, “ The k San Church burned. yes- 


zil 
tergay morning. Atrocious tortures of pris —.— in Tyung Ta.“ 
On April 30% a missionary writes that Christian refagees “have no bed- 
ding, no clothes. The church at—better not give its name—was 
burned the other night.” 


90 — 

*. 

i Tak Chank Kuk died about noon, May 23. 
“Kim Myungha — 7 a 


hone Kyoin, and another is not a 
| Christians. 


| tormentors, and 


in March, but ee 15 


whom lie Th: 
: tortured) 


Under date of May 25, 35 days after the “ friend]. 


sage, you, will find a c report abont nine Chris rehia 0 7 — 

1 ys who were 

“Deaten.” Perhaps, es Christians, they had complained to 

the police about rapes. Let thi case tell ae it means to be 

a and J need not give more examples of Bremier = 's “‘ reforms.” 

Eleven ei boys came here from 11 were beaten 

O each day for three days, May 16; 12 ont 18, and let out 
Nine came here May 22, and two more May 24. 


m g: 
“Kim H on 
¥ Oh cee Chungsun 55 mg Taksam are able to walk, but a are badly 
roken. 
“Kim Oosik seem very doubtful, but afterwards improved. 
8 8 5 12 res . — here about an hour before his brother died. 
: af came into the hospital were in a dreadful fix, four 
days ite bon No j — or anything had been done for them, 
. — on told me * feels doubtful about some of the 


tiers since M ha died. of these boys is a 


gan. One 
Chr ristian, but the rest are all 


Mr, — has phot hs. Kya stripes — laid on to the 
(p. 


‘buttocks and the flesh into a pulp 2 
“ Ninety strokes of the bamboo flail, 30 each on three successive days, 
is a frequent penalty. 


Observe that after 24 hours the torn victim is given over again to the 
the flail falls exactly on the gap wounds of yester- 
day. Now hear what the servants of hell were doing 80 days after 


our “cordial” telegram 
“ SEOUL, July 9, 1919. ~Yesterda we admitted, beaten cases, 15. Dr. 
have come to us us ever since early 


Ludlow has been eating cases W 

students: came — 7 oy 8 — 15 West Gate 
Prison in Seoul, ha ee. erg —. blows in the morning. 
They expect 20 of the be released to-morrow. ese 
beat: are given either with — . — rods or rawhide, and the blows 


are usually delivered on ms bu 
“We have had cases, however, where the blows extend from the 


S e to the buttocks. 


n some cases the men who do the beating are relieved after each 
Tae stroke,” 

I have nothing to say about en tt I wish that in 
1917 our President had asked the n in a frame of mind 
suited for virtuous resolves, to s paints e that, China and Korea should 
be given such treatment as the . — ce can approve, 

wish our Secretary of State, when the ‘rst er arrived from 
Korea, had conveyea to Japan ‘in diplomatic language a statement of 


views and policy like this: 
“T hear that you are stamping out Christianity. That is old 8 
horas that American missionaries a 


and will not go. America 


carried out. 

“You may retort that we have mobs and lynchings in America. That 
is true, but not in ot 

“America is not in form a Christian nation, but to a great extent she 
is a nation of Christians. Many of these Christians are anxious not to 
be detected and exposed as fed seb 5 vou onom the slightest inten- 
tion of carrying on in any n persecuti: on of Christians and 
Christianity, I shall instantiy eal call on: he Governments of England and 
France to join with me in e oking: you, and shall ask them at once to 
lay aside all their crooked bargains with you. If they 27191 I shall 
repor your refusal and their refusals to my poopie and they will be 
guided in their dealings with other powers the —— tl hat these 
refusals throw on governments that mis 8 their peo; people.’ 

It is your turn next, America, Japan — ove you by wa 
of Korea and Shantung. With northern enslaved and’ assimi- 
lated, Japan, with her speed and caaniner: ae — at your measureless 
resources, When she chooses to move against you some injudicious 
economizer will have disarmed 2 5 5 

No nation can go unarmed lle old Pagan es his teeth, pars 
ticularly when he sits in.a bigħ seat of the hig uncil of the l 
of nations, When she chooses to move against —— she will contr: — 
to embroil you in some new European quarrel, and you will have to 
1 — Japan and some European power at once. Ja has a right to 
2 A at the critical moment our rulers will w themselves not 

e 

We can never make a greater blunder than alliance with Japan. We 
can never make a grenter blunder than surrendering China to Japan. 
We have only one course to follow: Cut loose at once from the league 
of nations. 3 the withdrawal of America, France, Ja and 
England from all illegitimate interference in China. Ask the bo 
afreet to step out of China oe confine himself to eastern Sibe 

John Milton Wer de up his voice and cried, “Avenge, 0 Lora: thy 

ts e Lord has not aven them to this’ day. 
8 of God and 
vi 


tions. 
Listen to our modern form of p opie “Lord God of Sabaoth, before 
slaughtered saints, Thou dost hear the long agony of 
stian women. Grant that there may be on earth the 
minimum of publicity, and no — 4. and that we may continue 
in our moderate attitude, and that we may still receive the congratu- 
lations of Viscount Uchida on our cordial and friendly spirit. 

“Thou knowest, O Lord, that those inquisitors ie are paid by 
Prime Minister Hara commit tiair deeds of crnelty against his wishes 
and in violation of his command 

Thou knowest, O Lord, . ang blic he will seriously inter- 
tere with the realization’ of the reforms with which Prime Minister 
Hare lias been for some time past most deeply concerned, 

“Thou knowest, O Lord, and 4 Prime Minister Hara knows, that durin: 


‘the several months in which he has been most deeply concerned in re 


on the haat ie of reforms in Koren, bodies of military have 
. da gs re measures against Korean Christians whic! 

described in 9 and that the 1 of the Ja 
ment in Korea has been directed to the suppression of all practice and 
tenching of Christian religion; dus Thou knowest how unfaithful human 
servants are and with what helpless sorrow Prime Minister Hara has 
8 this disobedience of his orders. 

Epron y Thee to open the ears of our people. so that they may ald: 
the Ge stian powers in extending to China the dominion of Japan and 
the persecution of the church, 
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` “ There now rises to heavyen, as the incense of sacrifice, the smell of 
the burnt flesh of Korean Chris 

“ Hasten, therefore, O Lord, the day on which we shall join the 
league of nations and make firm alliance with the Emperor and the 
hin baa riesthoods, Buddhist and Shinto, of Japan; and, above all, 
hasten the aay on which the Japanese may enter into bed pos- 
session of their promised land, Shantung, so that the smell of the burn- 
ing flesh of Chinese Christians may float as incense to Thy throne, 
Amen. 

John Bunyan, in the Piigrim’s Progress,” wrote a prophetic deseri: 
Hon er a sepanen police court and of the trial and execution of Chris- 
tians in Korea. 

“Then were these poor men brought before their examiners again and 
there charged as being guilty of the late hubbub. So they beat them 

itifully and hanged irons upon them * >è for an example and a 
carrer to others, lest any should further speak in their behalf or join 
themselves unto ‘them. * * They were brought before their ene- 
mies and arraigned. Their indictment was * * that they were 
disturbers * * that they had made commotions and divisions, 
and had won a party to their own most dangerous opinions in contempt 
of the law of the nee. 

“Then Faithful began to answer: * * * ‘As for disturbance, I 
make none, being myself a man of peace, The parties that were won 
to us were won by beholding our truth and innocence, and they are 
only turned from the worse to the better.“ 
ven against Faithful. 

In the course of his defense, Faithful said: “ The Prince of this town, 
and all the rablement of his attendants * * * are more fit for be- 
ing in hell than in this town and country, and so the Lord have mercy 
upon me.. +" 

Judgment was given against Falthful. 

“Then they scourged him, then they buffeted him, then they lanced 
his flesh with knives and * * ®* pricked him with their swords. 
* © * Thus came Faithful to his end.” 

“At the end of the Valley of the Shadow of Death.” says Bunyan, 
“Jay blood, bones, ashes, and —＋ bodies of men. * I copied 
a Httle before me a eave where the giant Pagan dwelt in olden t = 
by whose power and tyranny the men whose bones, blood, and ashes lay 
there were cruelly put to death, * * 1 have learned since that 
Pagan has been dead many a day.” 

ohn Bunyan wrote 244 years ago. He thought, in his innocence, 
that pagan persecution of Christianity was at an end. : 

I can imagine Uchida and Hara and Hasegawa and Terauchi smiling 
at this in the library of the Noblemen's Club. 

“Old Fagan is dead, is he?” says Terauchl. We'll show them 
whether old Fagan is dead or not.” 

The Japanese Government invites us to enter into a permanent league 
in the face of George Washington’s advice. In that league the fiercest, 
most ambitious, and most formidable of its controlling members will be 
a heathen nation, drunk with ambition. 

The world was backward enough in 1675, but even then we thought 


we were beyond n persecution. Now the ns begin again, and 
we are their obedient: deol es and the 1 41 — of their torture 


estimony was 


Yes, the 
ning reforms, but if you 


er 6 this is the Government that is to be one of the “big fiye” who 
in the league are to dominate our own sublime free Nation. 

May my life cease and my hand wither before I consent by any voice 
or vote, public or private, to any such Japanese dominion. 

Mr. NORRIS. The writer of this article is Mr. Newel Martin, 
of Milford, Conn. Mr. Martin was born in China. His father, 
Rev. W. A. P. Martin, was president of the Chinese Imperial Uni- 

. versity and probably the most esteemed and distinguished Amer- 
ican resident in China. 

Mr. President, no man can read the record, no man can read 
the evidence, and not reach the conclusion that the signing of 
this treaty unamended means the driving of the Christian 
religion out of Asia. It is piled up so high that no disinterested 
student of the subject can reach any other conclusion. 

There is one of the great churches of our country that has a 
rule which requires every one of its pastors once every year to 
preach a sermon on the activities of the missionaries in heathen 
lands and to take up a subscription on that occasion. He can 
preach as many other sermons as he sees fit, but he is required, 
under the rules of that great church, to preach at least one in 
behalf of the missionaries. If we approve this treaty, the church 
ean revoke that rule. If we approve this treaty unamended, we 
will not need to pass the hat for the missionaries in Asia or to 
have anybody pray to extend the work of those Christians there. 
Under articles 10 and 11 of the league of nations it will be the 
duty of those preachers, instead of preaching for the mission- 
aries of Christ and praying for them, to raise their eyes to 
heaven and pray, We thank Thee, O God, for the rule of the 
Japanese, for the Government of the great Mikado. Give 
strength, we pray Thee, to the arms of his slaves and soldiers as 
they strike the dagger to the hearts of Christians, and as they 
wash their heathen hands in Christian blood give them new cour- 
age, O God, to go forth and destroy Christian churches, murder 


Christian missionaries, ravish Christian women, starve Chris- 
tian children. Let them go on, O Father, until the teachings 
of Thy Son, the lowly Nazarene, shall be unknown of man, 
until all the world shall be under the control of this great 
heathen natiou, Christianity destroyed, and paganism estab- 
lished ; and we will ascribe to the great Mikado and his heathen 
gods all the honor, all the glory, forever and ever. Amen.“ 

That, Mr. President, will be the prayer that our preachers will 
have to pray. I can not conceive how anyone with a love of 
Christianity in his soul can ask the Senate to stab the Chris- 
tian religion to the heart, to destroy it in Asia, and to lift up 
in its place the reign of heathen paganism. 

Mr. President, I am not a member of any church; I am not a 
member of any religious organization, but my hand shall wither 
and my lips shall be sealed in eternal silence before I will ever 
give my official approval to any act ‘that will stamp out the 
religion of Jesus Christ and establish paganism in its stead. I 
hope that we can meet every question that comes before us and 
decide it on the proposition of whether it is right or wrong. If 
it is right, then let us approve it. If it is wrong, let us turn it 
down; and let us have the courage to do it regardless of what 
the consequences may be. 

I hope that I may be given the humble privilege of being 
classed as one of the followers of the religion proclaimed by 
Abou Ben Adhem. Old Ben Adhem was awakened in the night 
by an angel. The angel was writing in a Book. Ben Adhem 
asked him what he was doing, and the angel said, “ I am writing 
the names of those who love the Lord.” Ben Adhem asked, “ Is 
my name written there?” and the angel said, “ No.” Then Ben 
Adhem said, “ I pray you write my name as one who loves his fel- 
low man.” The angel wrote and vanished and the next night Ben 
Adhem was wakened again from his slumber. The same angel 
appeared and he bore in his hand a scroll, upon which was writ- 
ten in letters of flaming fire the names of those who loved the 
Lord, and, behold, Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 

Mr. President, we must not take this step against what has 
been the civilizing influence and the advancement of our race 
from the beginning of the Christian era. We should not now 
give approval to this damnable instrument that strikes the 
worst dagger into the heart not only of Christianity but of 
civilization—we must not; we can not. We must not forget 
now that we fought this war not to enslave nations but to free 
them. Let us remember that we went forth before the people 
and that on every rostrum and on every stump we said we were 
fighting for a world democracy: we were going to abolish secret 
treaties; we were going to establish self-determination ; we were 
going to advance civilization. Here we come now to a step, 
Mr. President, that if we take it will put the clock of civili- 
zation back a thousand years. We can not kill the spirit of 
freedom or religious liberty, even if we say in our might 
and in our power that we will, because under God's law 
paganism in the end must go down. The Christian religion 
will live, it will thrive, and the world will go forward. 
This treaty, unamended, will hold it back, will retard prog- 
ress. It is a crime against humanity, a dishonor to our Na- 
tion. In the name of every American boy who breathed out 
his life’s blood in fertilizing the soil of France I ask that this 
amendment to the treaty be made, and if the treaty is un- 
amended that it be condemned out of honor to the memory of 
the men who have given their lives for a cause that we have 
all said was the cause of freedom, of liberty, of Christianity, 
and of an advancing civilization. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION WITH CLOSED DOORS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business with closed doors. 

The motion was agreed to, and the doors were closed. After 
five minutes the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the Senate, as in open legislative session, ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Tuesday, October 14, 1919, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 13, 1919. 
UNITED States District JUDGE. 


Charles B. Faris to be United States district judge, eastern 
district of Missouri. 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 
PUBLIO LAND SERVICE. 


William H. Lackey to be register of the land office at Willis- 
ton, N. Dak. 


Hie 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


TO RE JUNION FYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEERS. 
Casper Marshall Durgin. 
Francis Lawrence Gallen. 
John Aloysius Bond. 


William Thomas Combs. 
Cornelius Daniel Meaney. 
TO BE AIDS. 


Lowrie Wilson Burdette. 
Wiliam MeCaslan Seaife. 


POSTMASTERS. 
NORTH CAROLINA: 
Owen Gudger, Asheville. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Mattie L. Story, Bochito. 
Judith L. Black, Marietta. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Charles A. Hoff, Lykens. 
VIRGINIA, 
Clara Matheny, Fincastle. 


Samuel T. Dove, Accotink. 

Walter Fauntleroy, Altavista. 

Otis M. Joyner, Courtland. 

Reuben M. Beazley, Ettrick. 

Charles F. Cummins, Fairfax. 
Katherine T. Maclin, North Emporia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monxpay, October 13, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock nooy. 

The Chapinin, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

With all reverence and gratitude welling up in our hearts, 
our Father in Heaven, for the blessings of the past vouchsafed 
unto us, we most earnestly pray that Thou wilt continue Thy 
blessings upon us, since nothing is streng, or great, or enduring, 
but has its origin in Thee. 

Every sentence written, every score of music, every picture 
. every thought or deed which lives, is inspired of 


oes we beseech Thee our statesmen in all their delibera- 
tions, to deeds which shall live and glorify our Republic and 
all its people. In Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and 
approved, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted as follows: 
Te Mr. Tuxchrn, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 


To Mr. Jouxsox of Mississippi, indefinitely, on account of 
illness in family. 
To Mr. OVERSTREET, for 10 days, on account of business. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—JAMES D. SALTS AGAINST SAMUEL C. 
MAJOR (H. DOC, NO. 265). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, transmitting testi- 
mony, papers, and documents relating to the contested-election 
case in the seventh Missouri district, which was referred to 
the Committee on Elections No. 1 and ordered to be printed. 


PUNISHING TRANSPORTATION OF STOLEN MOTOR VEHICLES. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9203, which has passed the 
Senate with two very unimportant amendments. I have con- 
ferred with the Committee on the Judiciary and members 
of the committee, and I desire to call it up and move that the 
amendments be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the bill, which the 
Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bil 
aie: 1 3 punish the . of stolen motor 

The Senate nmendments were aa 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I will yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I was just going to ask to have the language 
stricken ont in the latter amendment read. Perhaps the gen- 
tleman can state what would be the effect. 
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Mr. DYER. The first amendment strikes out, as reported by 
the Clerk, “ with intent to deprive the owner of the possession 
thereof,” because in the same paragraph it says they are not 
punishable unless they know the same to haye been stolen. It 
is really a repetition and duplication and it is unnecessary. 
The second amendment is simply a matter of providing that 
where action has been taken and brought in a State court it 
shall bar prosecution in a Federal court. The Senate states 
that it is unnecessary under the practice, because where a 
case has been tried upon the merits it is a bar to further 
prosecution in a criminal case and it is not necessary. I now 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. GARD. All I wanted the gentleman to do was to state 
the effect of the second amendment. The first amendment strik- 
ing out language is apparent because one can understand that, 
but the second amendment strikes out language which the House 
adopted about a conviction in a State or District of Columbia or 
Territory being a bar to prosecution under the Federal act. 

Mr, DYER. That is language the Senate has stricken out. 

Mr. GARD. If the House agrees to the language stricken 
out by the Senate, is there any protective measure for such 
language remaining in the bill? 

Mr. DYER. As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
claims, and they inform me, that this language is unnecessary, 
because where a man has been tried upon the merits in a 
criminal matter and the case has been disposed of, it is a bar 
anyway to. further prosecution; that it only may complicate 
matters and interfere with the administration of the act. 

Mr. GARD. Has the bill as amended by the Senate been 
brought to the attention of the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. DYER. I have taken it up with the chairman and most 
of the members of the committee whom I have been able to see. 

Mr. GARD. But not the committee sitting as a committee? 

Mr. DYER. No; it has not been referred to the committee. 
The bill has been on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. GARD. What is the attitude of the chairman of the 
committee upon the matter? 

Mr. DYER. The chairman of the committee says that both 
ef these amendments ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Sonate 
amendments. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendments were 
concurred in. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks per- 
mission to speak for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. On what subject is the gentleman 
going to talk? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. On Saturday the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Moon] in effect charged me with making untrue 
a on the floor in relation to the postmastership situa- 

on—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Could not the gentleman wait until 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] is here? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I was not present when the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon] made his statement, and that fact was 
called to his attention by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think it would be better to have 
3 you here at once and get this thing settled somehow. so 

object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolye 
itself into the Committee on the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of bills on the District Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for consideration of District of Co- 
lumbia business. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, and pending that I would like to 
see if we can ‘agree upon general debate. I suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson] that we have one hour's 
general debate, one-half of that time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Kentucky and one-half by myself. 

Mr. WALSH. For all bills? 

Mr. MAPES. For the two bills. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does the gentleman mean that 
debate be limited to the bills? 

Mr. MAPES. And that the debate be limited to the bills. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not object to that. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well; that is too short. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate be limited to one hour, one- 
half to be controled by himself and one-half by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson] and that the debate be confined to 
the bill, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER—L. B. RAINEY, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, for the 
purpose of asking the gentleman from Michigan a question. 
The Representative elect from the seventh district of Alabama 
is present. His credentials, which are in proper form, have 
been shown to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], and he de- 
sires to be sworn in at this time. Will the gentleman withhold 
his motion until that can be done? 

Mr. MAPES. I will. ` i 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the Representative elect from thé 
seventh congressional district of Alabama, the Hon. L. B. 
Rarney, has presented his credentials. He is present and de- 
sires to take the oath of office as a Member of this body. [Ap- 
plause. ] ° F 

Mr. L. B. RAINEY appeared at the bar of the House and 
took the oath of office administered by the Speaker. 


DISTRICT BUSINESS. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Michigan a question? Does the 
one hour proposed for debate apply to only one bill or several 
bills which the District Committee may take up? 

Mr. MAPES. All bills to be considered to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON. One hour of debate on all of the bills to be 
considered to-day? How many bills will be considered? 

Mr. MAPES. It is pretty hard to tell; two or three, if we 
can reach them. 
` Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind stating the na- 
ture of the bills that might be considered, and upon which gen- 
eral debate is limited to one hour? 

Mr. MAPES. One is the policemen’s salary bill; one is a 

bill revising the weights and measures law for the District of 
Columbia, and one is a bill relating to the Washington Market 
Co.’s charter. 
Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman whether or not 
the police bill which will be considered has in it a provision that 
will prevent the affiliation with a union that affiliates with any 
other union? 

Mr. MAPES. There is a section which deals with that sub- 
ject, as the gentleman will see. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is a section of the bill which takes 
care of that situation? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I understood I was recognized. 
Reserving the right to object, I desire to inquire which bill the 
gentleman intends to take up first? 

Mr. MAPES. The police salary bill. 

Mr. GARD. I do not desire to object to any plan that is con- 
venient to the members of the committee, but how much time 
is to be allowed upon the police bill, for instance, for debate? 

Mr. MAPES: I have very little request for time. Of course, 
we would like to proceed with the business of the House as fast 
as we can. 


Mr. GARD. What other bill is there? The standard-measure 
bill? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Is there anything else? ; 


Mr. MAPES. There is the Washington Market Co. bill, if 
it is possible to reach it. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman think that the general de- 
bate of 1 hour, 30 minutes on a side, is sufficient for those 
three bills? 

Mr. MAPES. There is no request for time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, further, I 
want to ask the gentleman whether he has heard of any opposi- 
tion to the police bill, or the particular provision to which he 
refers? 

Mr. MAPES. I have not. 

Mr. BLANTON. He has heard of no opposition? 

Mr. MAPES. I have not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think this is one of the most 
important measures that has come before Congress, and there- 


fore I object. f 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker 7 
Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the objection for the present. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 


Chair hears none. 
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CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—TAGUE AGAINST FITZGERALD, 


Mr. GOODALL, from the Committee on Elections No. 2, sub- 
mitted the majority report and the minority views on the con- 
tested-election case of Peter F. Tague against John F. Fitzgerald, 
tenth congressional district of Massachusetts, for printing under 
the rules. 

DISTRICT BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares] that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of business on the District Calendar. - 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Treapway 
in the chair. d 2 

METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill (H. R. 9821) 
to amend an act entitled “An act relating to the Metropolitan 
police of the District of Columbia,” approved February 28, 1901, 
and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan calls up 
the bill H. R. 9821, which the Clerk will report. i 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 
the bill should be read. It is a short one. 
read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
bill. 

The Cierk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9821) to amend an act entitled “An act relatin hy 
Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia,” approved 8 
28, 1901, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 8 of section 1 of the act entitled 
“An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia — 
approved February 28, 1901, as amended by the act approved June 8, 
19 entitled “An act to amend section 1 of an act entitled An act 
relating to the Metropolitan ponce of the District of Columbia,’ ap- 
proved February 28, 1901,” is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Par. 8. That the basic salaries of the officers and members of the 
Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia, herein provided, shali 
commence Au 1, 1919, and shall continue thereafter annually, 
unless chan by Congress, as follows: The major and superintendent 
shall receive an annual ark f of $4,500; the assistant superintendents 
shall each receive an annual salary of $3,000; inspectors shall each 
receive an annual SAREE of $2,400; police surgeons shall each receive 
an annual salary of $1,400; captains shall each receive an annual 
salary of $2,300; lieutenants shall each receive an annual .alary of 

00; sergeants shall each receive an annual salary of i 00; 


) I think 
I request that it be 


Without objection, the Clerk will read the 


2,0 
privates of class 3 shall each receive an annual salary of $1,660; 
privates of class 2 shall each receive an annual salary of $1,560; 
8 of class 1 shall eaeh receive an annual salary of $1,460: 
rovided, That privates of class 1 shall serve one year on probation, 
peres of class 2 shall serve two years su uent to service in class 
„and privates of class 3 shall include all those privates who have 
served efficiently three or more years; members of d police force who 
may be mounted on horses, furnished and maintained by themselves. 
shall each receive an extra compensation of 8480 per annum; and 
members of the said force who may be mounted on motor vehicles, fur- 
nished and maintained by themselves, shall each receive an extra com- 
3 of $480 per annum; and members of the said force who may 
mounted on bicycles shall each receive an extra compensation of $60 
per annum: Provided further, That patrol. drivers of the Metropolitan 
police are nei J declared to be members of the Metropolitan police of 
the District of Columbia, but shall not be rated above class 2 privates, 
and those patrol drivers who have been 1 since April 6, 1917, 
shall be et ig to pass the usual physical and other tests required for 
members of the regular force.” ; 

Sec. 2. That no member of the Metropoliton police of the District of 
Columbia shall be or become a member of-any organization, or of an 
organization affiliated with another organization, which bony claims, 
or exercises the right to demand of any of its membership obedience to 
an order to strike or cease work for any cause. Upon sufficient proof to 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia that any member of the 
Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia has violated the pro- 
visions of this section, it shall be the duty of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to immediately discharge such member from the 
service. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the greater part of the work on 
this bill was done by the subcommittee of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, of which the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Gourp] is the chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Chairman, there has been in the city of 
Washington a high increase in the cost of living. In July of 
this year the Commissioners of the District of Columbia decided 
that the police department was not receiving adequate pay in 
order to enable the commissioners to secure the class of men 
which the police department should have and also to maintain 
its personnel. A bill was introduced by the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia at the request of the 
commissioners, the bill H. R. 7983, and in order to make inquiry 
into the question hearings were held. At a subsequent date it 
was decided that a subcommittee had better give it some further 
attention, and I may say to the Members of the House that the 


1919. 
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hearings as the result of the points raised relative to the condi- 
tions under which the policemen work and live and endeavor to 
support their families were fully investigated. The committee 
also conferred with the congressional committee which had 
charge of the reclassification of Federal employees, and con- 
siderable information was secured relative to the salaries which 
are paid in other cities of the country. Finally, after going 
through the whole question, it was decided, on the report of 
the subcommittee to the full Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to incorporate its recommendations to the House in a 
new bill, which was introduced on October 9, the bill H. R. 9821, 
and that is the bill under consideration to-day. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many members are there on the police 
force now? 

Mr. GOULD. ‘The list is in the report. There are about 800 
privates. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does this increase the number? 

Mr. GOULD. No, sir. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are there still two superintendents in the 
police department? 

Mr. GOULD. There are two assistant superintendents. 

Mr. MADDEN. Have they been there all the time? 

Mr. GOULD. The second was authorized in the District ap- 
propriation’ bill passed at this Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN. In the great cities of the United States hav- 
ing three or four millions of people they have only one assistant 
superintendent. 

Mr. GOULD. That was handled by the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations having charge of the District of 
‘Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is absurd to have two assistant 
superintendents in.a city like this. There is one commanding 
officer for every eight men. 

Mr. GOULD. The matter of the assistant superintendents 
was incorporated in the appropriation bill approved July 11, 1919. 

Mr. MADDEN. While we might need more men—privates—it 
seems to me the law proposed and as it exists gives a great many 
more commanding officers than there is any need for. 

Mr. GOULD. That question was not considered fully by 
cur committee. Our committee took the recommendation of 
the commissioners, as to what was necessary to give us an 
efficient police force in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think that the best way 
to get an efficient police force in the District of Columbia is to 
have all the men at the top and none at the bottom? 

Mr. GOULD. No, sir. 
= Mr. MADDEN. Then in that respect the recommendation of 
the commissioners would not seem to be very wise. 

Mr. GOULD. That is up to the judgment of the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. I realize that; but I thought, perhaps, the 
committee would have given some consideration to the pro- 
prieties of the situation, and that they would have put on patrol- 
men instead of commanding officers. 

Mr. GOULD. We were assured that everybody does a full 
day’s- work, and that many of them are working extra hours. 

Mr. MADDEN. The question is whether we have not a good 
many more commanding officers than we should have in propor- 
tion to the number of men employed. 

Mr. GOULD. Well, that may be. The gentleman from Illinois 
ought to introduce a resolution calling for an investigation of 
these various points, where the matter could be decided. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that the committee having that matter 
under consideration would be the best qualified to deal with that. 

Mr. GOULD. The committee was asked to take up the ques- 
tion of salaries, and was not asked whether the police force was 
sufficient. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. May I ask the gentleman how long the 
District has had two assistant superintendents? How long have 
they had these? Or is this an innovation in the bill? 

Mr. GOULD. It was carried on the appropriation bill. The 
statute up to this time has not provided for it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. So that under the statute only one is pro- 
vided for? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes; and the second was put on, subject to a 
point of order, in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In the bill now you provide for two. as- 
sistants. If your bill passes, future appropriation bills provid- 
ing for the pay of two assistants would not then be subject to 
a point of order? 

Mr. GOULD. No. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Do I understand that this is now a three- 
platoon proposition—an eight-hour day shift for policemen? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SNYDER. “Ant are the salaries mentioned here fixed 
plus a bonus? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SNYDER. 80 that a private of the first class instead of 

receiving $1,460 will actually receive $1,700? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SNYDER. That, of course, applies to all up to $2,500? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes, sir. 

I might further say that the duty of the police requires seven 
days’ service per week, with 22 days’ leave per year, and that, 
based on an investigation in the conditions in the District of 
Columbia, led the committee to decide unanimously that the 
salaries as specified are not any more than adequate. I would 
bring to the attention of the House the fact that these are basic 
salaries, and that under the present law any man receiving 
$2,500 a year or less would be entitled to the bonus of $240 for 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOULD. I will. 

Mr. GARD. What is the entire personnel? What is the num- 
ber of the police employed here? 

Mr. MADDEN. About 900. 

Mr. GOULD. The committee embodied that in the report. 
is about 903 as a total. 

Mr. GARD. I note in the report that in New York City, which, 
of course, is a city hardly comparable with the city of Wash- 
ington in police business, the highest paid private—and I am 
talking about privates under the police force—does not get as 
much as the lowest paid private in the District of Columbia 
with the bonus that we ure adding of $240 a year. 

Mr. GOULD. The gentleman is probably not informed that 
the board of estimates of New York City to-day has practically 
decided, according to information that we have received, to 
recommend an increase of $250 per year to all of their patrol- 
men, which would bring it practically to the same basis as we 
have provided here for the Washington police. 

Mr. GARD. You want to put the Washington force on the 
same basis as the New York City force? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. How about cities that are comparable with Wash- 
ington, cities like Richmond, Va., Baltimore, Md., and cities of 
about 400,000? 1 saw the statement published in a paper the 
other day that the population of Washington was about 400,000, 
including whites. 

Mr. BENSON. Will the gentleman allow me to answer for 
Baltimore? 

Mr. GOULD. I think the gentleman from Ohio will find that 
as far as the cost of living is concerned, Washington is almost in 
a class by itself as compared with Richmond or Baltimore. 

Mr. GARD. I agree that Washington is in a class by itself as 
far as the high cost of living is concerned, but are we to make a 
permanent increase based upon what we all know to be the in- 
ordinate demands of almost everybody connected with living in 
the city of Washington? 

Mr. GOULD. The records of the committee and also the in- 
formation given us by the commissioners lead us to the opinion 
that in order to procure in Washington the grade of men of which 
our police force should be composed the salaries must be as much 
as those recommended to the House by the committee. 

Mr. GARD. I am thoroughly in accordance with the idea of 
paying these men an adequate salary so as to obtain good police- 
men. From what sources are the new officers recruited? 

Mr. GOULD. Quite a few of them are discharged soldiers and 
other men are drifting in from other cities. 

Mr. GARD. Drifting in? 

Mr. GOULD. They hear of the life in Washington and want 
to come here and watch the National Legislature. 

Mr. GARD. And as soon as they get here do they get on the 
police force? 

Mr. GOULD. The requirements for the police force are very 
strict and they are required to pass a very severe examination, 
both physically and every other way. 

Mr. GARD. I may cite the gentleman to an illustration of the 
kind of men we are getting. I live within two squares of Calvert 
Street. On my way home a few nights ago I saw a policeman 
under a tree trying to keep dry. The rain was falling. He 
asked me where Calvert Street was; said he had to go there, and 
wondered how he was going to get there. 
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Mr. GOULD. I think that ought te be reported to the super- 
intendent of police. It was the gentleman’s duty to report it. 

Mr. GARD. I did not wish to report the matter. Iam simply 
showing the gentleman what sometimes occurs when men from 
other cities are appointed on the police force. Now, I would 
like to ask the gentleman, What is carried in this bill about the 
woman's bureau? 


Mr. GOULD. Nothing. 

Mr. GARD. Is there any increase in the woman’ s bureau, or 
any provision for the employment of women as policewomen? 

Mr. GOULD. No, sir. 

Mr. GARD. What is it intended to do as to the employment 
of policewomen? g 

Mr. GOULD. We leave that in the discretion of the Com- 


missioners of the District, as it has been handled in the past. 

Mr. GARD. Can the gentleman advise the House what has 
rapes the recent provision for that? 

GOULD. There has been a decision to the effect that 
tne. Fame law does not specify as to whether a member of the 
force shall be à male or a female, and the District Commission- 
ers und the superintendent òf police decided that inasmuch as 
the uct does not mention it, they were therefore empowered to 
employ policewwomen if they so desired. 

Mr. GARD. The report states that one of the commissioners 
seemed to think that the bureau of policewomen should be in- 
creased, for the protection of young girls in the city of Wash- 
ington, and that for a time at least the committee acquiesced 
in this belief and thought that there should be an increase. The 
gentleman now states that there is to be no increase, 

Mr. GOULD. The gentleman does not state any such thing. 
The gentleman states that the matter is up to the discretion of 
the commissioners and of the superintendent of police, and I 
have no doubt that if they desire to put in 40 or 50 additional 
policewomen, they will go ahead and do it under the act as it 
noy Wen on the statute book. 

GARD. If they do, what is the compensation of the 
275 pe omen? 

Mr. GOULD. The. policewomen start as privates. The head 

of the policewomen’s bureau serves as a detective sergeant. 


Mr. GARD. And the pay is the same as that of a male 
sergeant? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Or of the class to which they belong? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOULD. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chair- 
man? 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more? 

Mr. SNYDER. Of course, this increase of salary is a very 
large increase? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. And it will establish a precedent practically 
throughout the United States that will probably lead to many 
increases in salaries for policemen and possibly for firemen 
throughout the United States. I do not want to make a speech 
in the gentleman's time, but I think this is important. Recently 
there was a dispute with the policemen in the city here as to 
whether or not they should be permitted to continue as mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor. Now, I want to 
know, and I think the public would like to know, how much 
bearing that particular issue had on these raises of salary? 

Mr. GOULD. As to whether or not the commissioners were 
moved in that direction I do not know, and whether or not the 
requests of the District Commissioners were framed on any 
considerations of that kind I do not know; but I can say with- 
out reservation that the salaries recommended by the committee 
have not been infiuenced by the policemen’s union. 


Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield?’ 
Mr. GOULD. I will. 
Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman is willing to state that this 


action was not hastened by reason of any difficulty that has 
been going on between the police department and the commis- 
sioners? 

Mr. GOULD. The action of the committee was not hastened 
in any way by the action of the alleged police union. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

“Mr. BLACK. I understand the purpose of section 2 2 is to pre- 
vent the Metropolitan police of Washington from affiliating 
with organizations like the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. GOULD. And similar organizations. 

Mr. BLACK. ‘The provision of section 2 is that they shall 
not affiliate with organizations who claim the right to demand a 
strike. 


of Labor has always claimed that it had no right or > authority 
to call out any man in any industry to a strike or to send him 
back to a strike if he is striking. In other words, that they have 
nothing to do with strikes. Therefore, as I understand it, this 
provision would not prevent the Metropolitan police from affil- 
iating with the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. GOULD. I am not informed on that point; but I would 
be inclined to say that, basing my opinion on the action that 
has been taken recently by the American Federation of Labor, 
this section would apply. I am not a lawyer and would not 
consider myself entirely competent in that regard. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. By what authority are the policemen appointed, 
and who controls them? 

Mr. GOULD. The superintendent of police makes the recom- 
mendation and the commissioners make the appointment. 

Mr. BEE. Is there an examination prescribed by the super- 
intendent and commissioners? 

Mr. GOULD. There is a civil-service examination and a 
physical examination, 

Mr. BEE. Who has the right to discharge policemen? 

Mr. GOULD, The commissioners are the final authority of 
discharge, ; 

Mr. BEE. Is there a provision in the law of the District of 
Columbia in reference to the trial of a policeman before he 
can be discharged? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Is there any provision for a summary discharge 
without a hearing? 

Mr. GOULD. There is not. 

Mr. BEE. Is there a limit of time as to when the hearing 
shall be had after the complaint is filed? 

Mr. GOULD. I can not tell the gentleman. 

Mr. BEE. In the question of demotion, is that authority 
yested in the commissioners or the chief of police to demote a 
man without a trial? 

Mr. GOULD. I imagine that that could be done by a transfer 
for the good of the service. 

Mr. BEE. Either demotion or suspension without a trial? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. But to discharge a man there must be a trial? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Is there a provision that only residents of the 
District can be appointed on the police force? 

Mr. GOULD. I do not think there is. 

Mr. BEE. A man from outside can come in any day ‘and be 
examined and be appointed? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. CARSS. Does the provision in section 2 prevent the 
Metropolitan police in the District of Columbia from forming 
an organization for the purpose of collective bargaining? 

Mr. GOULD. I should not think it would; no, sir. 

Mr. CARSS. Provided they do not affiliate with outside or- 
ganizations. The gentleman understands that that would not 
be a bar? 

Mr. GOULD. At this time I wish to direct the attention of 
this House earnestly and seriously to a condition which threat- 
ens the deepest roots not only of our national American institu- 
tions but of our homes, our families, our lives, and the very 
structure of our civilization. And I wish in so doing to discuss 
a section of this bill, which strikes directly and tellingly at 
one of the most advanced and sinister phases of this menace, 
that phase which seeks to turn our police forces from their 
paths as pledged and trusted guardians of society into the paths 
of desertion and traitorous alliance with a movement one of 
whose fundamental principles involves repudiation of govern- 
ment by law and order. 

Section 2 of this bill reads: 

Src. 2. That no member of the Metropolitan police of the District of 
Columbia shall be or become a m of any organization, or of an 
organization affiliated with another organization, which holds, claims, 
or exercises the right to demand of any ot its may p . 5 to 
an order to strike or cease work for any cause. n sufficient proof 
to the Commissioners of the District of columbia yi at any member of 
the Metropolitan police of the 1 of Columbia has violated the 
8 of this section, it shall be the duty of the Commissioners of 


he District of Columbia to immediately dischargo such member from 
the service. 


That section had a twofold aim, an immediate local applica- 
tion to the District's police force, and a national application, a 
note of warning and advice from the Congress of the United 
States to State and municipal officers throughout the country 
who are faced with a similar menace and may not, perhaps, 


w 


It is my understanding that the American Federation | appreciate it at this time, 
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As it applies to the Metropolitan police of the District of 
Columbia, section 2 seeks to keep members of the force, still as 
the trustworthy guardians of organized, God-fearing society, to 
prevent them from becoming unwittingly involved and engulfed 
in a moyement which would seek ultimately to turn them from 
faithful protectors to dangerous assailants of civilized society. 

That movement is called “syndicalism.” Its leaders boast 
that— 

Syndicalism has placed the anarchistic moyement upon a practical, 
effective basis— 1 
and that the syndicalist— 
is a radical opponent of “ law and order.” 


Do you know what the movement to unionize the police of this 
country means when translated into terms of syndicalism? Let 
me quote you a brief passage from an authority on the subject, 
Mr. William Z. Foster, who, having written as a syndicalist, 
that “that natural course of evolution for a labor move- 
ment is gradually from the conservative to the revo- 
lutionary ” has become a leading figure in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 

They— 
syndicalists in every country— 
are teaching working-class soldiers * * * to shoot their own 
officers and to desert the Army when the crucial moment arrives. 

The policeman, Mr. Chairman, is the doughboy of peace, the 
“ working-class soldier“ of law and order arrayed against the 
constant attack of criminal classes and lawless movements of 
unrest and malcontent. He has no more right to desert when his 
“crucial moment arrives” than has the khaki-clad soldier to 
abandon his arms on the eve of battle. 

Soldier“ and “ policeman” are but classifying terms; both 
designate public servants, warriors for and defenders of the 
laws and institutions of their country; both fight under one 
flag. The soldier protects from aggression from without; the 
policeman from aggression from within. ‘The battle of the 
policeman is the harder and the more vital, because it is never 
ending, his enemies are never still, his campaign knows neither 
truce nor armistice, neither final victory, nor, so far in this 
country, thank God, final defeat. And the more constant the 
success of the policeman in keeping strong and firm our na- 
tional institutions of democratic government, the less frequently 
is the soldier called upon for the bloody and costly battle 
against aggression from outside our borders, 

The soldier in his infrequent campaigns deals with a foe, as 
a rule, who recognizes much the same laws of humanity as he 
does himself, an organization serving some national govern- 
ment. In dealing with criminal classes the policeman guards 
society against a body lost to the rules of honor, feeling neither 
pity for the weak nor respect for the strong. ‘ 

In which case, then, think you, Mr. Chairman, is desertion 
“when the crucial moment arrives“ more awful to contemplate? 
In which case—soldier desertion or police desertion—are our 
national destinies, our constitutional institutions, our very 
homes and families more terribly menaced? 

Gentlemen, I am raising no straw man for the purpose of 
knocking him down. Let me read one more brief quotation 
from Foster’s red-bound book on “ Syndicalism,” so ably and 
adequately exposed here recently by my distinguished and cour- 
ageous colleague from Ohio, Mr. Coorzn, before I seek to point 
out the present existence of this menace. s 

“To revolutionize the American labor movement,” wrote Syn- 
dicalist Foster, as a prophesy of what Labor Unionist Foster 
would essay, “ syndicalists must follow the course taken by suc- 
cessful syndicalists the world over, viz, develop the existing 
unions and organize unions for these workers for whom at pres- 
ent none exist. The natural course of evolution for a labor 
movement, eyen as for individual workers, is gradually from 
the conservative to the revolutionary. * * By actively 
participating in the labor movement they (the syndicalists) 
can greatly hasten this evolution. They can best make their 
influence felt upon the labor movement through the medium of 
the organized militant minority.” The italics are my own. 

Now, then, what is the practical application of all this to our 
present-day problems? Gentlemen, the application is luminously 
clear and terrifyingly present. The syndicalist program for the 
overthrow of our democratic form of government by revolution 
involves two principal divisions: 

Part 1: Prostituting the American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Foster’s “militant minority,’ into a syndicalist revolutionary 
movement and utilizing its machinery to involve unorganized 
labor, Mr. Foster’s “ vast majority,” in the same movement. 

Part 2: Organizing the police of the country and affiliating 
them with Mr. Foster’s *“ militant minority” so that when 
“the crucial moment of revolution” arrives these “ working- 


class soldiers” will be so ensnared and enmeshed in the an- 
archistic toils that they will be useless as protectors of law 
and order. 

The working out of this program is well under way, both as 
to parts 1 and 2. It is strong and growing, and will reach for 
success unless the American spirit awakes in its might and 
crushes it with relentless heel. 

Already, as you know, the author of “ Syndicalism” has 
donned the sheep’s clothing, entered the ranks, and become a 
member of his“ militant minority ” and as an authorized agent 
of the American Federation of Labor has brought on an upheaval 
among ignorant aliens in the steel industry which has seriously 
affected the industrial life of the country and has required the 
presence of United States troops in some sections to preserve 
constitutional guaranties. For the third time since Jauuary, 
without warning and in violations of agreements, people of 
the great city of New York and the traveling public are flouted 
and threatened with starvation by strikers in the marine de- 
partments of the United States Railroad Administration—a strike 
against the Government of the United States. Also, in viola- 
tion cf previous agreements, the head of an organization of 
225,000 coal miners announced in Philadelphia Saturday his 
intention of calling a general strike on November 1 because of 
failure to obtain demands for a 60 per cent increase in wages, 
a 30-hour working week, and additional concessions. The 
threat comes hand in hand with winter's icy blasts to chill the 
body and soul of the general public. Throughout the Nation 
the conservative American voices in the American Federation of 
Labor are being hushed or thrust aside by the radical en- 
eroachments of syndicalist “educators.” So much for progress 
in carrying out the first part of the program of revolution. 

Now, to provide immunity for the “revolution” when the 
“crucial moment” may arrive to organize the “ working-class 
soldier,” the policeman of the city, and gradually taint him 
with syndicalism. 

Do you know, or have you pondered the fact that police 
unions have been formed and affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 37 cities of the United States, involving a 
total population of about 4,344,000, in 22 of our 48 States? 
In two of these instances the movement has failed—in Boston, 
after bloodshed and riot, and in Washington, because the Con- 
gress of the United States is still great enough, even in the view 
of radical agitators, to resist such an attack upon American 
institutions. 

These cities, listed by the American Federation of Labor at its 
headquarters in this city, are as foliows: Oklahoma City, Ok!a.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Peoria, III.; Washington, D. C.; Jersey City, 
N. J.; Macon, Ga.; Cumberland, Md.; Tulsa, Okla.; Fort Worth, 
Tex.; East St. Louis, III.; Norfolk, Va.; Pueblo, Colo.; Boston, 
Mass.; Warren, Ohio; Clarksburg, W. Va.; Portland, Oreg.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Meridian, Miss.; Evansville, Ind.; Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Moberly, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Miami, Fla.; Superior, 
Wis.; Huntington, W. Va.; Portsmouth, Va.; Richmond, Calif.; 
Key West, Fla.; Zanesville, Ohio; St. Joseph, Mo.; Lynn, Mass.; 
Vicksburg, Miss. ; Belleville, III.; Topeka, Kans. 

Boston and Massachusetts met the issue with an unadulterated 
Americanism which did credit to their heroic sires of Lexington, 
Concord, and Bunker Hill. And the spirit of America in all 
parts of the country rose as from one sound, clean heart to cry 
shame on the deserting, striking policemen of Boston, and to 
acclaim, as with one voice, the courageous State and municipat 
officials who refused to make compromise with treason. 

Boston and Massachusetts have struck the first telling blow 
against this Russianized program of syndicalist revolution, and 
the country has applauded to the echo. You gentlemen, like 
myself, must enter the lists in the second test of strength between 
the American Government and anarchy. Section 2 of this bill 
furnishes you with a weapon and a duty you can not evade, and 
which, as Americans, you must not repudiate. The policemen of 
Washington have proven that the threat of strike and desertion 
is not necessary to obtain justice and fair treatment for the 
servants of the people; and to their great credit be it said that 
they have evidenced their acceptance by voluntarily relinquishing 
their charter in the American Federation of Labor. But if they 
were misled once, may they not be misled again, unless the ele- 
ments with allegiance divided between their organization and 


that of the American Federation be forced to come out in the 


open and confine their allegiance to one organization or an- 
other? That is all this section seeks to accomplish in so far as 
the Metropolitan police force is concerned. 

But your responsibility as the aldermen of Washington is un- 
important as compared with your responsibilities as Members of 
the Congress of the United States. And as Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States, faced at once with this grave menace 


against the Government of which you are a part and which you 
are sworn to uphold and with an opportunity to strike a telling 
blow against our common enemy, dare you withhold that blow? 

This bill, through section 2, announces to the country which 
looks to the Congress of the United States for aid and guidance 
that the American Government recognizes no distinction be- 
tween doughboy kakhi and police blue in the performance of 
duty by publie servants; that the right of the people of the United 
States to protection of their lives and property from lawless 
aggression is greater than the right of any individual to traitor- 
ous idleness; and that the policeman who leaves his post and ex- 
poses the community he is sworn to protect to the anarchistic 
aggression of criminal hordes is on all fours with the soldier 
who deliberately abandons his post under fire for the purpose 
of aiding the enemy. 

Is there anything in that message that you, as Americans and 
as members of the American Government, can not subscribe to? 
If there is, you can not vote for this bill in its present form. 
This bill merely gives legislative expression to the stirring plat- 
form of Gov. Calvin Coolidge, of Massachusetts, during the re- 
cent desertion of Boston policemen: 

There is no right to strike against the public safety by anybody, any- 
where, any time. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman from Kentucky want to 
use any of his time now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Under the suggestion that was 
made, I prefer to reserve my time until some other bill is up. I 
have had no requests for time on this bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


è e Metropolitan District of Columbia,’ ap- 
relating to the. 28, 1901,” is — amended to read as follows: 

“ Par. 8. That the basic salaries of the officers and members of the 
Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia, herein provided, shall 
commence A ereafter ual 


unless changed b 8 mae foll . DaI oad ——— 
as ows: 

shall rece ive an An — of 84.500; the assistant superintendents 

shall each receive an ann salary of $3,000; inspectors shall each 

ve an annual sa of $2,400; police surgeons shall receive 

an ann salary of 400; captains shall each receive an annual 


25. : nts shall each recelve an ann of $1,800 ; privates 
85 class 8 Shall each receive an annual salary of $1,660; = tes of 
class 2 i each receive an annual salary of 81. ; privates of class 


y : „That privates 
of -class 1 shall serve one year on tion, privates of class 2 shall 
serve two subsequent to — 44 class 1. and tes ot class 
3 shall include all those privates who ciently three or 
more years; members of said police be mounted on 
h ished and tained by 


force who ma 
t I each receive 
said 


hemselves s 


lared to be mem! 
trict of Columbia, but — 4 — 8 1 class 2 privates, and wes 
required to pass the usual physical and other tests required for members 
of the regular force.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend on page 2, 
line 4, by striking out the word “ superintendents ” and inserting 
the word “ superintendent”; and in line 5, strike out the word 
“each,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4, strike out the word “ dents ” insert 
werd — ; and in line 5, strike out the word “each.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think the time has come 
when we ought to take into consideration the propriety of hav- 
ing a police force that is top-heavy in the District of Columbia. 
If there is anything the trouble with the police force here it 
is that it is top-heavy. We have a superintendent, we have 2 
assistant superintendents, we have 8 inspectors, 12 captains, 4 
police surgeons, 21 lieutenants, and 56 sergeants, while we have 
only 800 men. As a matter of fact, we have one commanding 
officer for every eight men. It is no wonder that the police 
department in the District of Columbia does not function. In 
the first place, we have a man at the top who ought not to be 
> superintendent of police. He knows nothing about the conduct 
of a police force, and he does not function. I suppose we ought 
not to be surprised, in view of that fact, that we have to have 
two assistant superintendents. In the great city of Chicago, 
with 3,000,000 people, we have only one assistant superintend- 
ent. That seems to be enough, and we have about 4,500 men. 
Yet we have here two assistant superintendents. í 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman speaks about the police 


System being top-heavy. Is it top-heavy only in that it has 
one assistant superintendent too much? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is top-heavy in that it has a hundred com- 
manding officers and only 800 men. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Would the gentleman cut come of the lieu- 
tenants and the sergeants also? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know enough about the functions 
they perform to justify myself in offering an amendment to the 
bill in that respect, but I do know definitely and positively that 
there should not be two assistant superintendents. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mx. BEE. I know nothing about this matter except as the 
bill reads, but is not the duty of the assistant superintendents 
one a day shift and the other a night shift? 

Mr. MADDEN. What are the inspectors for? 

Mr. BEE. Would the gentleman not haye a superintendent - 
there in full authority at night and one in the daytime? 

Mr. MADDEN. They have their inspectors, who have com- 
plete authority over the territory. They have a certain number 
of stations under each inspector, and he is the superintendent 
of police to all practical purposes. That is true everywhere, 
and why should it not be true here? What is the superintend- 
ent of police doing? 

Mr. BEE. Why not do away with the assistant superintend- 

ents altogether? 
Mr. MADDEN. That is what we should do, although one 
assistant superintendent might be necessary—certainly not two. 
The bill provides, if I may be permitted to go outside of the 
amendment which I have offered, for the payment of $480 a 
year to a man who rides a motor cycle, because he owns the 
motor cycle. I do not know how much a motor cycle costs, but 
it certainly does not cost over $150. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Les. : 

Mr. GOULD. The hearings show that a motor cycle costs as 
high as $350. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then let us say $350. How many years will 
it takes to wear out a motor eycle. 

Mr. WHEELER. The evidence shows that it takes two years 
to wear out a motor eycle. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then in those circumstances you give the 
man $960 for two years’ use of a motor cycle which costs him 


$350. 

Mr. WHEELER. And it costs him over $75 a year for repairs. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not believe that. Of course, with a 
man who has to ride a horse it is different. He has to pay $250 
at least for his horse, and then he has to pay for the shoeing 
of the horse and the feed for it. The horse wears out very 
quickly, and after being ridden around for a year he is not 
worth very much; but when you pay $480 a year for a motor- 
cycle policeman in addition to his pay, you are doing an injustice 


.| to the Treasury. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the gentleman think that a man 
mounted on a motor cycle does not pay anything for gasoline? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; but we pay him for that. He incurs 
a cost in the purchase of gasoline and tires, but we pay him for 
his motor cycle and besides a profit on top of that under this 
scheme of paying him $480 a year for the use of the motor 
cycle. Why, we would better own the motor cycle and furnish 
it to the man than to have him pay for it and then pay him $480 
a year for its use. A man who rides a motor cycle has an easy 
job That is one of the easiest jobs in the department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. i 

Mr. WHEELER. I will state to the gentleman that a 
policeman on a motor cycle has to buy one more uniform a year 
than does a regular patrolman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not believe that; and, even so, the uni- 
form of a motor cycle policeman does not cost as much as the 
uniform of a patrolman, because he does not wear the same 
kind of a uniform. He does not wear out the shoes that the 
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patrolman wears out three or four pairs of shoes a year, 
Why not pay him for the extra shoes that he wears. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Does not the gentleman think that a-motor cycle 
might be rather hard on a man’s trousers? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, he might wear out an extra pair 
of trousers. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Directly in line with what the gentleman is 
speaking of, I note that in bill H. R. 7983, formerly taken up, 
the increase pay for the man on the motor cycle is $360 per 


annum. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course. You are going ahead and in- 
creasing this pay without rhyme or reason. What is the matter 
with this District Committee? Is it afraid of the police force? 
[Laughter.] Why do we not run the police force instead of 
having the police force run us? 

Why do not we put a superintendent in charge of the police 
force who knows how to direct a police force? Everybody you 
meet anywhere, except a few sissies, admits that the major and 
superintendent of police is totally unfit for the job he holds. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will state to the gentleman that the 
police force has no more influence over the Committee on the 
District of Columbia than the postal employees have over the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then they have a good deal of influence 
over the committee that you represent, I will say that. [Laugh- 
ter.] And I hope that the influence the police force has over 
this committee is as salutary as the influence that the postal 
men have over the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. If it is as beneficent in its influence as that of the 
postal employees, it is well; but I fear it. Why should we now 
have two assistant superintendents? That is the thing that is 
before us. We ought to eliminate one, at any rate. I think we 
ought to eliminate them both, but I will be satisfied with a 
halfway measure now and cut out one. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. We ought not to have all of this police foree 
at the top and then complain because we have not got police 
protection. These men do not give us police protection. They 
are sitting in easy chairs out of the light of day. They do not 
see the peopie; they do not know the crimes which are com- 
mitted; they do not protect the property. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There may be some other 
Jaw that limits the number of assistant superintendents 

Mr. MADDEN. There is a law limiting the number to one. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. As this language seems to 
go, there can be as many assistant superintendents as somebody 
might wish to appoint 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, you can have as many as you 
like. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It there is no Jaw pro- 
hibiting it. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘There is only law for one, but there is an 
appropriation which provides for two. If you strike out the 
word “ superintendents” and insert the word “ superintendent,” 
then you have complied with the law as it exists and appro- 
priations can only be made for one. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think the gentleman’s 
amendment should prevail, unless there is some Jaw that limits 
the number of assistant superintendents—— 

Mr. MADDEN. There is. It is limited to one, but there is 
an appropriation that provides for two, but not a law. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. We ought to provide for as 
many of them as the law provides. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is only one provided for by law, and 
the superintendents ought not to exceed that. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. The committee report recommends 
increases based on present salaries. I would like to know how 
long since there has been a raise in salaries? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know anything about it; I do not 
know when they were raised; I only know the police force is too 
heavy, and I hope the committee will agree to strike out one 
of these superintendents. 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Mr. Chairman, if you will read the report you will 
tind that many of the larger cities that do not have two assist- 
ant superintendents have a secretary, and you will find in Wash- 
ington that there is not any secretary in the list. You will find 
in Detroit, for instance, three assistant superintendents, Now 
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patrolman wears out. Shoes are costing $10 a pair, and the | Mr, Chairman, we have gone over this question of the salaries 


of the police. My friend from Ohio said something about Balti- 
more, I want to tell him that both the Democratic and Repub- 
tican conventions recently put in their platforms a promise for 
increase of salaries for the police of Baltimore. There has been 
no strike or threatened strike in Baltimore, but because there 
has not been is no reason why justice should not be done these 
men, but every reason why justice should be done. In the Demo- 
cratic platform the language reads that the increase in salaries 
shall be commensurate with other wages and salaries paid in 
the community. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman tell us what a private gets 
in the city of Baltimore? 

Mr. BENSON. They get about $1,200 at the present time, 
and that is ridiculously low. There ts one good thing, I think, 
that has come out of this Boston strike of policemen. The people 
of this country, I think, realize the importance of the police 
force, and I agree that a strike of policemen is as reprehensible 
as a strike in the Army or the Navy, but at the same time the 
Boston strike has called attention to the faet that we do need 
a police force in every large community, and that those men as 
a class are loyal in performing those duties. Now, as to whether 
section 2 is effective, I believe if anyone will read carefully 
section 2 of this bill. he will find that it not only provides 
against affiliating with other organizations that can call strikes, 
but it also provides against a formation of an organization of 
their own in which strikes can be called. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the committee in reporting this 
bill did not take into consideration the number of men on the 
force of the Metropolitan police, either of the privates, the ser- 
geants, the lieutenants, captains, inspectors, or superintendents. 
Furthermore, I would like to say now, once and for all, that 
the committee is in no way responsible for the personnel of the 
police department. It has no jurisdiction over the appointment 
or the selection of the superintendent, or assistant superintend- 
ent, or any of the other men on the force. It has nothing to do 
with the efficiency of the force. It has nothing to do with the 
selection of the patrolmen, or how they perform their duties. 
The committee interested itself in the question as to how much 
ought the members of the police force of the District of Columbia 
be paid in order to make it efficient; in order to have the proper 
men on it; and in fairness to all concerned. It took that into 
consideration in fixing the salaries of the superintendent; it took 
that into consideration in fixing the pay of the assistant superin- 
tendents and of the patrolmen. We are not responsible for the 
personnel of the department; we have no way of assuming that 
responsibility; we could not, if we wanted to do so, select the 
assistant superintendents, or the superintendent, or the patrol- 
men. We have no desire to assume the responsibility that we 
can not exercise. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman states that his committee has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with selection of the higher officials in 
the police force of Washington, and yet the gentleman’s com- 
mittee practically sits as a city council, running the affairs of 
this great city. Does the gentleman say thut his committee, 
which through all the years has been substituted for the city 
council, has so far relinquished its hold upon the situation locally 
here that they have nothing to do with the picking of the men 
that are running things? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minois falis 
into the error which people often fall into who are not so familiar 
with the legislative procedure of Congress as the gentleman from 
IIlinois is. The Committee on the District of Columbia does not 
act as a council for the District. The business of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia is to consider and report legislation 
introduced in the House of Representatives which pertains to the 
District of Columbia, and is referred to it. It has not adminis- 
trative powers; it has not executive powers; it is a committee of 
the House of Representatives, and has the same jurisdiction und 
the same power, and none other, as any other committec has, 
dealing with Hke questions of legislation. 

Mr. JUUL. Does the gentleman mean to tell this body that 
the power of his committee is to sit here and increase salaries? 

Mr. MAPES. I do not mean to tell this body any such 
thing, and have not told it any such thing. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Win the gentleman from 
Michigan yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. How are the officers und 
patrolmen, and so on, appointed? 

Mr. MAPES. A civil-service examination is previded for the 
men, which includes a mental and physical test, and they are 
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appointed by the commissioners upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent after such examination. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The superintendent himseif 
is not selected in that way, is he? 

Mr. MAPES. [I think the superintendent is appointed by the 
commissioners. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
ber of men to be employed? 

Mr. MAPES. Primarily, the Committee on Appropriations in 
Congress. None of these men can be paid except Congress ap- 
propriates for them, and that matter, as the gentleman knows, 
is taken up by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. And the number is limited 
by the lump-sum appropriation recommended by the committee 
and approved by the Congress, and there has been some au- 
thority by which that money could be distributed and by which 
it can be divided among the men as they wish? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I ask that the gentleman’s 
time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. The appropriation fixes the number, the same 
as the number of clerks in an executive department. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The number in each one of 
these positions as set out in this bill? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. This bill takes the number that was pro- 
vided for in the last appropriation act. It follows the last ap- 
propriation act and does not attempt to reduce them or increase 
them. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Would the gentleman feel 
like acceding to the demands of the gentleman from Illinois 
{| Mr. Mappen] and provide for only one superintendent? As it 
is here, the authority which appoints these men and distributes 
their salaries, as provided, could appoint any number of assist- 
ant superintendents, . 

Mr. MAPES. I will say frankly that I am not well enough 
posted on the duty of these assistant superintendents to be able 
to answer the question of the gentleman fully. But whether 
they have two assistant superintendents or one depends upon 
the Appropriations Committee, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the last Congress gave them two assistant superin- 
tendents. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If this act remains as it 
is, if there is any money left anywhere, and those in authority 
ean get hold of it, they will use it whether they need it or not? 

Mr. MAPES. Oh, no. It is appropriated for the patrolmen 
and for the captains, and for the lieutenants, and sergeants, and 
so forth, and unless there is a specific appropriation for the 
assistant superintendents, it would not be possible to use it 
for that purpose. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It seems to me one assistant 
superintendent would be enough, and I would be inclined to 
yote for the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappren], unless the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares], 
who we all know has more information, advises us to the 
contrary. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Michigan is willing to 
admit, is he not, that the basic law only provides for one? 

Mr. MAPES. The basic law, that was passed in 1906. 

Mr. MADDEN. Whenever it was passed; there is only one 
provided for in the law. 

Mr. MAPES. It only provides for one. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the other place was provided for by 
appropriation and is not the law except for the current year; 
and we ought not to let that exist. 

Mr. MAPES. I would like to say further, Mr. Chairman, in 
answer to some of the criticism that has been leveled here at 
the police force, that it is the contention of those who are 
responsible for the efficiency of the force, that it has been im- 
possible—and it seems to me that their contention has a great 
deal of force—under existing conditions. to get men, proper 
men, or to get enough of any kind of men, to fill out the de- 
partment and properly police the District. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. In a moment. This is to give them suflicient 
pay, so that they may get the men to take care of some of these 
things that you gentlemen are now criticizing them for not 
doing. The subcommittee went into the question very thor- 
oughly and yery carefully, and they feel that the amounts put 
into this bill are very conservative. They are to be the basic 
salaries, and, of course, there is a bonus for this current year; 
but nobody knows how long that will continue, and certainly 
the basic salary plus the bonus, under the present conditions, 
is not too great for a man living in the District of Columbia, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 


Who determines the num- 


Mr. MAPES. To the gentleman from Texas, first. 

Mr. BEE. Is not the trouble with the police departments all 
over the country, and is not the reason for the criticism the 
inadequacy of pay, that does not attract the right sort of men? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; and especially is that true in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. l 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, the gentleman just stated that the diffi- 
culty about the management of the police force and its efficiency 
is that they have not been able to get the kind of men needed, 
because the compensation is not adequate. I have no doubt but 
that the compensation should be increased. I am in favor of 
paying good compensation to men in important places. But the 
gentleman will not be willing to say that they have had any 
difficulty in getting captains and lieutenants and superintendents 
and men who do not do patrol duty. They had no difficulty there, 
did they? 

Mr. MAPES. They have had difficulty all along the line, Of 
course, the men are not made captains until they have served 
for a number of years, and a man who has served for a number 
of years, even under present conditions, and has been promoted 
to be a captain, does not feel that he could afford to withdraw 
from the service. The difficulty is under the present salaries 
to get the right kind of men to start in as patrolmen, so that 
they can be promoted. 

Mr. MADDEN, I am anxious to get the best kind of men, 
and I want the best kind of a police force; but I want to call 
attention to this fact, that in Chicago they have 27 captains 
with over 4,500 men in the police force, while in Washington 
they have 12 captains with only 800 men. In Chicago they have 
no inspector, and yet they have 4,500 men, and here we have 
8 inspectors. In Chicago they have only 1 assistant super- 
intendent over all the men that they have on the force, and 
here you have 2 assistant superintendents with only 800 men. 
Here you have 1 commanding officer over every 8 men. It is 
no wonder that the police protection here is inadequate. 

Mr. MAPES. And Chicago has how many? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have 1 for about every 15 men. 

Mr. MAPES. Is it not for every 10 men? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; 15 men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair expressed himself as 
in doubt. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 31, noes 19. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. Those favoring a 
vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
eounting.] Not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLARK of Florida: Page 3, line 7, at the 
end of section 1, insert “ Provided, That after the. iration of the 
present term no person shall be eligible for bet peann as major and 
superintendent unless he shall have previously served at least three 
years as a patrolman on said Metro tan police force.” 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan makes a 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
reserve his point of order? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; I will reserve it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment there 
is just one reason why Washington has not got a proper police 
force. That one reason is the present superintendent and 
major. The police force of this city is absolutely no protection, 
as we all know, to the people here. 

There haye been in the last few days 10 holdups and robberies 
on the streets of this city, and nothing has been done about 
them. We all remember the saturnalia of crime that existed 
here a few weeks ago. If anybody has been punished for that 
nobody has heard of it. Neither the crimes that were com- 
mitted previously and subsequently nor the riotings have been 
punished, and if steps have been taken to punish them they 
have been very quietly taken. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the fact of the matter is this: Wash- 
ington ought to have what almost every other city has, a prac- 
tical and experienced man at the head of the police force. 
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lave nothing against the present superintendent and major of | the previous service that these men shall have given. So it 
police, So far as I know, he is a very niee gentleman. But his | | would seem: to me entirely proper to: amend this. bill in such a 
business was that of a newspaper reporter. He never had any | way as to pruvide that the superintendent ef police himself shall 
experience at all in police affairs, and he had ne-connectiom with have passed through such and such a course; as outlined by the 
them, and’ it does seem to me that this Congress: ought to pro- amendment of the gentleman from Floridnu. It occurs to me that 
vide so that these men who come from the bottom, who have had the amendment is: in order. 
experience alli along the line, may have an opportunity to become Mr. MAPES: Mr. Chairman, at first blush; perhaps, the state - 
the head of the foree. As it is now, these positions are given out | ment which the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Crank and the 
as a sort of politienl proposition, and it is in all administrations | gentlemam from Michigan [Mr. Mel«cernry} apparently sub- 
just the same. | scribes. to it—has: made, that any amendment which relates 
Mr. MeLAUGHEIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the to the Metropolitan police foree of the District of Columbia is 
gentleman yield? In order, would appear to be correct; but an examination of 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Les. the rules and authorities on the subject will clearly demonstrate 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Under the gentleman's that that statement is too broad, and, as + matter of fact, there 
amendment only patrolmen could be promoted to the position jis no foundution at all for it in the rules. 
of superintendent. That would exclude assistant superintend- The rules provide that an amendment to be in order must be 
onts, Inspeetors, captains, lieutenants, and sergeants. germane to the: particular section or paragraph which the bill 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. No. T think those are taken from: | before the House attempts to amend, and that an amendment 
the patrolmen. is not necessarily in order because it relates ta the general 
Mr. McLAUGHLEN of Michigan. Is that required in all cases subject matter ef the law which it is proposed to amend, or a 
under the law now? subject Whieh is under discussion in the public press. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am not sure that it is I do not Section 777 of the manual says that— 
know what the law is, but E rather- think it is required, I think No motion or proposition on a subject different from that under con- 
they all have to come np from those ether positions; from patrol- | sideration shall be admitted under color of amendment. 


men up. Before I Mr. Chair E want to say that. 
Mr. McLAUGHLEN of Michigan. If that be true, then it | section in — desea Teens to 8 of the eae 
would be-all right; but on the face of it it would not seem so. tendent of the police force. There is an entirely different pro- 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Now, this is a bill increasing salaries. |, yvision; for his. appointment. 
The CHAIRMAN. Tue Chair would like te interrupt the gen- The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask tlie gentleman just 
ifeman:a moment. The Chair did not understand the gentleman | how the superintendent of police is appeinted? 
from Michigan to state what his point of erder was. | Mr. MAPES. The superintendent. of police is appointed. by 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman from Michigan will the Commissioners of the District. I should: like to read to the 


state that I will be glad to discuss it. Chairman a digest of a few of the decisions that have been 
Mr. MAPES. I assume that the gentleman from Florida wilt made on this particular subject. It seems to me that they are 
concede the point of order. all so clearly one way that, by calling attention to them, anyone 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. No; L do not, 

Mr. MAPES. I make the point of order, then, that the gentle- || 
man’s amendment is net germane to this bill. This bill deals 
with the question ef pay for the police department. The gentle- 
man amends a certain paragraph in the act relating to the Metro- 
politan police foree. The decisions are that amendments which 
go into the general subject matter on a bill which relates only 
to the amendment of a paragraph of a law are not in order. 7 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to ament 
an act entitled “An act relating to: the Metropolitam police of the 
District of Columbia.” 

Mr. MADDEN, If you can fix the salaries you can fix pin ThA CHAIRMAN.. Certainly. 


= must conclude that this amendment is not in order. 
conditions under whieh the salaries: shall be paid: Mr. MAPES., Under the later practice au amendment should 


It is not in order during consideration of a bill in the House 
to: introduce a new subject by way of amendment. Whether 
or not an amendment be germane should! be judged from the 
provisions, of the text. of the bill rather than from the purpeses 
which circumstances may suggest. 

The: rule that amendments shall be germane applies to amend: 
ments: reported’ ree committees. Under the later practice an 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Certainly. This being a bill to rman paragraph 

amend an act entitled “An act relating to the Metropolitan police — — — x i 3 ca tae 8 ee 3 1 
force of 3 — . — of maar pig any. e e 9 — ro- Finds’ Precedents: are cited. 

lates:to the Metropolitan police force è District o Tum |. x : K , 9 
hia” is clearly in order. ‘The act itself undertakes: ta, Ar the Ing to tlie portion of the Ga te weiten section should be ser 
compensation. Now, certainly anything which prescribes. the To: a bill amending. a general law on. a specific point an 
manner in which that compensation shall be paid), or to whom it amendment relating to the terms of the law rather than to 
shall be paid, is germane and in order, and I contend that any- those of the bill was offered and ruled not to be germane. That 


thing relating to: the “ Metropolitan police force“ would be im 
Irder on is BU: fon ae by Speaker Reed, also by Speaker Cayxon and 


But, this bill undertaking to prescribe the compensation, my 
amendment relates to the eligibility of the persons to whom the 
compensation is to be paid. Therefore it seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it is clearly in order and absolutely germane; It can 
not be otherwise, because it relntes to the police force, and this 
relates to the personnel. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman want to: take up the ques- 
tion of order now or does he want to discuss the amendment 


So: to a legislative section. in a general appropriation bill 
one section of the Criminal Code a provision amend- 
ing the Criminal Code in other particulars was held not 


One: individual proposition may net be amended by another 
individual proposition, even though the two belong to the same 
class. Thus the Saa acars are not germaner 

To a bil proposing the admission of one Territory into the 


further? 
ine Union an amendment for admission of another Territory. 
a : Acne? Of Florida. i Edomot cars to: Hariss the ameni To a bill for the relief of ene individual an amendment pro- 


Mv, MAPES. I want to be heard further on the point of order | Posing similar relief for another. 


before the Chair rules, To a resolution providing a special order for one bill an 
‘The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 3 to 5 another weit IP opel hi AR 
Mr. MAPES. I yield to my colleagne [Mr. McLaucurt of rovision extermina eey 

Michigan]. Hg s | esa emai a Mhon gypa, —— rh 0 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, without ex. , T a provision ae one: committee an amendmen 

pressing: un opinion as to: the merits. of the amendment offered or a clerk: to anether committee. 

by the gentleman from Florida, I call the attention of the Chair | Alb of those: propositions: were held not im order. 

to the portion of the bill on page 2; line 14, which prescribes: the Mr. ASWELL, Win the gentleman yield for a question? 


qualificati f ho: shall be emplo Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman: 
e AI pioyot on: the police fore. u Mn, Does not. tbis bill provide: for: the: merensing 


of the salary of the superintendent of police? 
that privates of class 1 anaal serve one year on probation, privates s . 
r aiara te mote Ie one a 155 Mr. MAPES: It provides for the pay af the superintendent 
vates of class 3 shall include all — ‘privates who have served cf- | of police; but it has nothing whatever: to do with his appoints 
ciently three or more years: ment. 
It goes on and provides the number of officers, those who can Mr. ASWELL. Win the gentleman please answer the ques 
serve in one capacity and another, and provision is made as to! tion? 
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Mr, MAPES. The appointment of the superintendent is taken 
up in an entirely different section if not in a different law. 

Mr. ASWELL, Will the gentleman answer the question? 

Mr. MAPES. This bill proposes to amend a certain section 
pertaining to the act of the Metropolitan police force. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman does not answer the question. 
It provides for an increase of salary of the superintendent, and 
if Congress has the right to increase the salary it has the right 
to prescribe the conditions under which the salary shall be paid. 

Mr. MAPES, Congress has the right if it proceeds in the 
proper manner, but it can not do it on this bill, according to the 
precedents. 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I will. 

Mr. PARRISH. I notice that this is an amendment to section 
S of the act referred to in the bill. Can the chairman tell us 
where the qualification and manner of appointment of the chief 
of police is prescribed or provided for in the original bill, 
whether in section 8 or some other section? 

Mr. MAPES. The other sections of the law provide for quali- 
fications and manner of appointment. ‘This section does not 
deal with those matters. 7 Sy 

Mr. PARRISH. Or the appointments? 

Mr. MAPES. No. 

Mr. PARRISH. If I may offer the suggestion, if it does not 
amend the section dealing with the qualifications or appoint- 
ment of the chief of police, it seems to me it would be clearly 
out of order, 8 N 

Mr. MAPES. Under the decisions of the Speakers, that is 
clearly the case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan whether the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida is considered as reached by the sentence 
on page 846 of the rules, as follows: 

To a bill amending a eral Jaw on a specific point an amendment 
relating to the terms of the law rather than to those of the bill is not 
germane. 

Does the gentleman from Michigan consider that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Florida comes within that 
description? 
Mr. MAPES. I think so, if the Chair please. I think also 
that it comes within the further provision which provides that 
a bill amending a certain section of the law can not be 
amended, or that an amendment to such a bill which pertains to 
another section of the law is not germane, and that the whole 
subject matter of this amendment is not germane to this bill 
before the House. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, just a word on the point of 
order, It is not infrequent that we have a bill for amending 
a number of sections of an act. Quite recently we had a bill 
amending the War Risk Insurance act. A number of the 
sections of that act were included in the amending bill. It has 
been held, and I think without a break, that where a bill pro- 
poses to amend a number of sections of an act, then any other 
section of the act may be amended in the bill under considera- 
tion. On the other hand, where a single section of an act or 
a single paragraph of an act is the subject matter before the 
House for consideration in a bill, then in order to bring an 
amendment within the rule governing germaneness, it must 
be germane to the particular section or paragraph of the 
original act that the bill under consideration seeks to amend. 
The bill before us undertakes to amend paragraph 8 of section 
1 of “An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the District 
of Columbia,” approved February 28, 1901, as amended by a 
later act. It seeks to do nothing else but amend paragraph 8 
of that section. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that if we 
would follow the line of precedents it must be held that it 
the amendment of the gentleman from Florida is in order it 
must be germane to some proposition in paragraph 8 of the 
original act, and that it can not be held in order unless it is 
germane to that paragraph. 

In short, as I understand the situation, in the original act 
the qualifications of the superintendent of police are provided 
for in some other section and not in paragraph 8. For this 
reason I do not think the amendment of the gentleman from 
Florida is germane to a bill to amend paragraph 8 of that act, 
which alone is the subject matter for consideration in this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to amend 
an act pertaining to the Metropolitan police and increasing 
the salary of the superintendent. My amendment is a limita- 
tion upon that expenditure which comes directly within the 
Holman rule. It seems to me that if it is not admissible 
under anything else, it is admissible under that rule as a limi- 
tation upon the expenditure and tending to retrenchment of 
expenditure. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not consider the last point 
made by the gentleman from Florida is well taken, as the 
Chair is under the impression that the Holman rule only 
applies to general appropriation bills, and of course the bill 
under consideration is not of that nature. But the Chair will 
not make this as a basis of his ruling. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tizson] made the 
point very clear and plain to the Chair that the amendment 
must be germane to the paragraph as submitted. Paragraph 
8 is one haying to do solely with the matter of salaries, and 
the limitation that the gentleman from Florida seeks to put on 
the salary is in the form of a qualification of the appointee 
for the position of superintendent. There is some embarrass- 
ment growing out of the fact as to whether a selection recom- 
mended by the President for a position of this kind should be 
limited by a legislative designation of this nature. 

But, of course, that would not necessarily be involved in the 
point of order made against the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Crark]. It would seem to the Chair 
that this matter is disposed of by two very recent rulings, espe- 
cially the one made last week by the Chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. ANDERSON, when the so-called magnesite bill was 
before us. ‘There is also the clause in the citations to which 
the Chair referred in asking the question of the gentleman from 
Michigan, a matter that directly applies, that is, that to a bill 
amending a general law on a specific point an amendment re- 
lating to the terms of the law other than those contained in 
the original amendment reported by the committee is held not 
to be germane. That is a ruling made originally by Mr. 
Speaker Reed, and has been upheld by Mr. Speaker CANNON 
and Mr. Speaker CLARK. 

The Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “ $4,500" and insert “ 
strike out “ $3,000" and insert “ $2,500" ; in line 6 strike out 
5 r ine 7 strike out “ $1,400" and 


Insert $1,800"; in line $ strike out“ 52,300 and insert $1,960.” 


4,000“; in line 5 


Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Texas 
yield for a moment before he proceeds? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I have only five minutes. 

Mr. GARD. It is right in line with the gentleman's amend- 
ment. I notice on line 7 that he raises the amount from $1,400 
to $1,800. Did the gentleman intend that or $1,080? 

Mr. BLANTON. I intended $1,800, for this reason: Much 
beyond an adequate salary has been provided for every single 
police officer in this District until we get to the police surgeon, 
a position which requires years of study in order to qualify 
the man who holds it to prescribe medicine for sick policemen 
and their families, and then you provide a salary of $1,400 only. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I regret that I can not yield, as I have only 
five minutes. When we come to school-teachers or police sur- 
geons, positions requiring technical skill and training, in all 
of these bills their salaries are made nominal in amount, upon 
which sums they can not live; and so it is with all such tech- 
nical positions. I know one of the best physicians in the Dis- 
trict, who is a police surgeon, and who devotes night and day of 
his time to waiting upon policemen and their families when 
they are sick. He is paid a salary no greater than our negro 
janitors receive in buildings of this District to-day. Why is it 
that this discrimination is made so frequently? We provide i 
salary for the major in the police service at $4,500 a year; 
and I want to call my colleague’s attention again to the fact 
that there are nine States in the Union which pay their gov- 
ernors only $4,000 a year, and every one of those nine governors 
can come here and visit the District of Columbia, and they have 
access to the floor of the Senate and the House, and can mingle 
and talk with the Members of Congress. Yet a police superin- 
tendent is paid more money than they are, and he has no such 
privilege. I think we haye gotten up a little too high. Exery 
single salary in this bill, from $2,500 down, draws, in addi- 
tion to the amount stated in the bill, $240 a year bonus, Take, 
for instance, the captains, who in the bill are to receive $2,300. 
Do they receive only $2,300? No; under the law, as a matter of 
fact, they receive $2,540 a year; yet there are many cashiers in 
banks in this country, holding responsible positions, handling 
millions of dollars of the people’s money every year, who do Rot 
receive as much as $2,540 a year. ; 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
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Mr. MAPES. Perhaps the gentleman does not know that 
the police surgeons are not required to give all of their time 
to the duties of the office? 

Mr. BLANTON. They may not be required, but in many 
instances they do it; and the chairman will admit that when- 
ever a sick policeman or a member of his family sends for a 
police surgeon or goes to his house and asks for treatment that 
police surgeon must wait upon him, and he can not refuse to 
wait upon a sick policeman or members of his family. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

-Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can correct one statement 
made by the gentleman. These physicians are not required to 
pay any attention whatever to the families of policemen. 

Mr. BLANTON. But they do it just the same. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. They are not required to do so, 

Mr. BLANTON. One of the finest men in this District has 
been my neighbor for three years, and he has told me repeat- 
edly that it takes nearly all of his time to wait upon the sick 
policemen and members of their families. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Les. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In reference to these cashiers’ salaries, 
does not the gentleman think it is quite possible that they are 
underpaid, in view of the dividends the banks are making? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not discussing that subject now. Take, 
for instance, the nine governors of the States that I speak of. 
Possibly they are underpaid, yet there are splendid men in 
every single one of those nine States who every two years seek 
to be elected to this office—the very best brains that the States 
can produce—and they spend money to get it, at $4,000 a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

. There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to pay to every single man a living 
wage. I want te see every policeman in this District have a 
living wage, but I want to say that, in my judgment, if you will 
take men who are holding similar positions in life, requiring 
the same sort of service to be performed, in many instances 
you will find good men who are giving the same or a better 
class of service for less money. The thing I am protesting 
against is the habit we Congressmen have fallen into of making 
special pets out of Government employees and paying to them 
salaries largely out of proportion to the salaries drawn by pri- 
vate employees in similar positions giving similar service. 

Now, I think that the amount stated in this bill, every single 
one of these salaries, is an adequate salary without the $240 
bonus, of which the people of the country know nothing. I 
want to say that in this graduated scale I have offered in this 
amendment I haye sought to take off that bonus in so far as the 
maximum salary that is provided in this bill is concerned, and 
I think that when we talk to each other here and to our con- 
stituents about it being time for a retrenchment in the affairs 
of this Government that we ought to be consistent when we be- 
gin raising salaries time and time again of every single em- 
ployee of this Government. I do not want to lower a man’s 
salary, but during this emergency I think that we ought to stop 
raising them. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Texas. The gen- 
tleman from Texas is not very consistent in his amendments. 
He proposes to reduce the salaries of patrolmen $240 or $250 
per annum and raise the salaries of surgeons an additional 
$1,000, or near that 
Mr. BLANTON. No; $400. 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman said 81,400 

Mr. BLANTON. From $1,400 to $1,800, which is a $400 
increase. 

Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
raise of $400. 

Mr. WHEELER. A surgeon now receives $840. They are 
not required to be on duty any specific number of hours, but 
it came out in the hearings they are not on duty over four hours 
a day, and they have an outside practice, and the committee 
thought that they had certainly increased the surgeons sufti- 
ciently when they increased their compensation from $840 to 
$1,400. Unquestionably, they can make anywhere from $2,000 
to $2,500 a year additional in their practice outside, and they will 
receive the bonus in addition. Now, the committee went into 
the raise of salaries very carefully, and we had a number of 


I am speaking of the present salary. 
I am speaking of the bill, and it is only a 


patrolmen before that committee. This is a statement from 
one of the patrolmen, and in substance nearly all the patrolmen 
stated their expenditures per month are practically the same, 
depending upon, of course, the number in the family. In this 
particular instance there were three in the family—this patrol- 
man, his mother, and one child. The salary was $113.64 per 
month, His expenditures were $125, and there is no doctor's bill 
and no dentist’s bill. Unquestionably, the physician and dentist 
would add a further amount of $100 a year, so his expenses at 
the end of the year probably would be $130 to $140 a month, 
The salary proposed by the gentleman from Texas for a private 
of the first class would be $1,200, together with the bonus, and 
it would not pay his expenses. 

s Mr. BLANTON. None would receive under $1,400 with the 

onus. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am speaking of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, together with the bonus. It would not meet the expenses 
at the end of the year. 

Mr. BLANTON. It would be more than $1,400. 

Mr. WHEELER. Assuming it would be $1,500; $1,500 a year 
would not pay the man’s expenses with a family of three, and 
the bonus, the gentleman is well aware, applies only to this 
year, and in all probability there will not be any bonus voted 
next year. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. Prices are so abnormally high that the 
committee felt that they were entitled to this salary as pro- 
posed by the bill, together with the bonus, which probably would 
not more than meet the expenses this year. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I wanted to ask the gentleman whether or 
not he does not think that the bonus proposition ought to be 
done away with entirely? Does not the gentleman think that 
the bonus is a sort of bribe for a fellow to do his duty? 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman means here in Washington? 

Mr. RICKETTS. A bonus to all officers, to all employees of 
the department, Ought not we do away with the paying of a 
bonus? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not this year. I think the Congress was 
wise. I think they did the right thing when they voted it under 
existing conditions. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Is the gentleman in fav ee of continuing the 
bonus? 

Mr. WHEELER. But next year, when 5 go down and 
the high cost of living is reduced very considerably, Congress 
in its wisdom undoubtedly will not vote a bonus. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] proposes 
to reduce the salary of nearly everybody connected with the 
police department except the one who is fortunate enough to 
enjoy his personal acquaintance. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I am well acquainted with a great many 
patrolmen who are fine men, personally acquainted, from Maj. 
Pullman down. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Then, somewhat qualifying my 
statement, I will say that the gentleman's amendment proposes 
to reduce the salary of everybody except the particular one 
the gentleman from Texas has already announced enjoys his 
particular friendship or acquaintance. 

These surgeons heretofore have been paid $840 a year. They 
have their regular office hours, and they have a practice en- 
tirely independent of the police department. When a patrol- 
man meets with an accident, or is about to be taken into the 
service, and an examination is required, then these surgeons are 
called upon to pass upon his physical qualifications. It is en- 
tirely a mistake that they are paid out of the Treasury for 
medical attention given to the family of a policeman. This bill 
raises the compensation of these surgeons from $840 to $1,400 a 
year. The committee was loth to grant that increase, and I be- 
lieve that every member of the committee would have objected 
most strenuously indeed to an increase of the salaries to the 
amount now proposed by the gentleman from Texas. 

As to the superintendent of police, I have heard a number of 
complaints against him, and the principal ones are that he has 
been active, quite active indeed, in running down bootleggers 
and that on Sunday he teaches a Sunday school. 

Only a few moments ago we heard an indictment of him pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK], wherein he 
asserted that arrests were not being made in holdup cases be- 
cause of the inefficiency of the chief of police. In the same in- 
dictment we have heard that no one has been convicted of any 
of these holdups because of the inefficiency of the chief of police, 
Now, upon analysis, everybody knows that that statement has 
gone too far. Certainly no one will contend. that the chief of 
police has given instructions to the patrolmen not to make 
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tions to the prosecuting attorney that indictments shall not be the recommendations of the commisstoners: are, so that we may 
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returned. The chief of police has not instructed grand juries: 
that indictments shalt not be returned. The chief of police has 
not given instructions to the courts that holdup men are to be 
turned loose in order that they may commit their offenses again. 

These are unjust charges against a goed offieer and Christian: 
gentleman, and he ought to be paid like the chiefs of police are 
paid in other cities. And these exaggerated eharges—these 
charges which upon their face show they can not be sustained 
ought not to be the reason or argument to this: House that this 
officer's salary should not be in keeping with the salaries of the 
chiefs of police of other cities, even though he runs down. boot- 
leggers and bookmakers and teaches Sunday school in the 
churches. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have the highest opinion of 
the chief of police of this city, and I would not say anything 
against him personally, He is an elegant gentleman, but he is 
no more fitted to be chief of police of the city of Washington 
than he is to man a flying machine or run an Army tank, as 
shown by his record. There is not a city in this country half 
as large as Washington that has as inefficient a police force as 
we have here. The secret is the lack of supervision. To every 
man who has investigated this case it is evident that the morale 
of the police force has been destroyed. The men are without 
heart. There is no law enforcement here. 

Last week my wife and daughter had an automobile tire 
sawed from the car. They appealed to a policeman to cateh 
the thief, and he said that it was of no use; that, if captured, 
the judge would turn him loose. And that was the end of it. 

The superintendent has singing contests in this city, while 
murder, rape, and other crimes are committed; the superin= 
tendent of police of this city has swimming contests for policc- 
men, while murder and rape are being committed! 

And im order to show the magnificent equipment and skill of 
the chief of police of the city of Washington, where robbery 
and every other crime is committed and not punished at all, I 
shall refer to a circular which I hold in my hand, which is 


called the “Morning Bulletin,“ issued on April 4, 1919. This 


he issues to the police force; it contains good doctrine; but it 
does not take care of the robberies and murders on the streets 
of Washington. 
regularly to the police force ef this city: 

It costs nothing to stand erect and breathe and walk properly. 


That is a goed doetrine: It is a good thing to salute and f 


stand at proper attention, but the protection of our citizens, the 


eontrol and punishment ef crime, are the main duties of this } 


officer. Listen to this: 
TTT By 
ELS EE Ee ee Se eee mt surgcens” and doctors” 


It is a good thing to clean: the teeth, of course, but what of the f 


unpunished criminals? It says: further: 


between meals candy and sweets that 
to irritate the stomach and other- | 


It costs nothing to avoid eati 
2 alae, and are 
wise the n and metabolism. 


That is goad philosophy, but he Is talking this to the police- | 


men of the city while women are being raped, homes broken into. 


stores robbed, and highwaymen appearing on the streets. He | 


tells the policemen: i 

It costs ECC 3 
Aa that’ waste: your cnergies and infect the lives of — 
areund vou. ; 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. I cam not yield. Gentlemen of this commit- 
tee; as à citizen of this city and this Republic, I pretest against 
this Congress indorsing this superintendent of police by increas- 
ing his salary even one penny, because he is unfitted and should 
of this great body of as fine polieemen as eam 
ey need and deserve a chief who has eome up 
from the ranks of the force. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
WHEELER. I ask that the gentleman may haye one 
minute more. I desire to ask him a question. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is om the amendment of the 
gentleman from, Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr: McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
gi shea hee seh vit 


‘have told us that the Commissioners of the 


mendations, but in every instance, I believe, has recommended 
te this House an increase above those recommendations: 


I will read a few paragraphs. It is issued } 


compare them for our information with the recommendations» 
made by the eommittee carried in this Dill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is om the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. We are passing on the ques- 
tion of the amount of the salaries, Mr. n, and it scoms to 
me we should have an answer to my question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan had yielded 
the floor. ; 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think we should have an 
answer to that before we vote on these amounts. 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to the gentleman that if he will get 
a copy of H. R. 7983, he will find the reeommendation of tho 

commissioners. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is it true that your com- 
mittee has increased each amount? 

Mr. MAPES. I think not. There are some which it did not 
increase, although it did increase the recommendations for alt 
the patrolmen, including elasses t, 2, and 3, and perhaps some 
of those who are better-paid members of the force: The snb- 
committee went into this matter very carefully and held hear- 
i ings so as to ascertain the condition of the men here on the 
forec and compared the pay the men in the District receive with 
the pay that men receive on police forces in other eities and 
eame to the unanimous cenelusion that the amounts put into 
the bill we are now considering were proper and conservative. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I know the committee has 
given a lot of attention to this, and I have confidence in the 
committee, but it would seem to me that we should properly 
haye the information I ask in order that we may know the 
| difference between the recommendations of che commissioners 
and the salaries now put up to us by the committee. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Not inspectors but the com- 
missioners. 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman wants to know ef any special 
member of the force, I would be glad to give him the recom- 
mendation of the commissioners, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Was it recommended that 
the superintendent’s salary should be inereased? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; in the same amount as carried in the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, How much of an increase 
over his present salary? 

Mr. MAPES. Five hundred dollars. He receives now $4,000, 
This proposes to increase his salary to 84.500. The committec 
was of the opinion that a man capable and qualified to be super- 
' intendent of the police of the District of Columbia should ré- 


reading. it more carefully. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. BEE. I just wanted to ask the chairman of the com- 


. This 
not know, but who has been so bitterly assailed, might die 
morrow and we might get a gentleman who: would 
requirements of these objecting gentlemen and his 


time holding the office and who might have met the disapprovat 
of or somebody else. 
Mr. MAPES. Tes; and the bitterest criticism against the 
present superintendent of police comes from members of the 
gentleman’s own party. I wonder if they have taken the trouble 
to go to the eommissioners and tell them their views. The only 
body who can change the personnel of the superintendent is the 
eommissioners. 

Mr. BEE. I appreciate that; and yet if this Congress cuts 
the salary of the chief of police because Members ef this Con- 
gress do not happen te like this chief of police we are playing 
with fire and we will get a low standard of salaries. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEE. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state that I am not one of those who 


propose a deerease of salary in this bill because of any ani- 
mosity to him. FE appreve of this bill from first to last. 
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Mr. BEE. I was not referring to the gentleman. I was 
speaking of speeches here on the floor in denunciation of a man 
unable to respond and reply to these charges. It occurs to me 
that it is not a fair deal. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, this District Committee when 
appointed could only take into consideration the question of 
salaries. 

Mr. BEE. That does not apply to the question of the indi- 
viduals who fill the positions. 

Mr. WHEELER. There was a resolution, I believe, intro- 
duced into this House relative to an investigation of the police 
officers and the police department, but that resolution is still 
pigeonholed somewhere and it has never been referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. Of course, the committee 
would naturally investigate the police department and the 
officials if such a resolution should be referred to that com- 
mittee. 

Mr, MADDEN. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee what recommendation the commissioners made 
as to the compensation to be paid to the superintendent of 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


police? 

Mr. MAPES. I stated that they recommended a salary of 
$4,500 a year. 

Mr. MADDEN. What recommendation did they make for the 


payment of assistant superintendents of police? 

Mr. MAPES. Three thousand dollars. 

Mr. MADDEN. And for inspectors? 

Mr. MAPES. Two thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. MADDEN. And what did the committee recommend? 

‘Mr. MAPES. Two thousand four hundred dollars. 

Mr. MADDEN. What recommendation was made by the 
commissioners as to a captain's salary? 

Mr. MAPES. Two thousand five hundred dollars, and the 
committee recommends $2,300. 

Mr. MADDEN. What recommendation was made as to 
surgeons? 

Mr. MAPES. The commissioners recommended $1,080, and 
the committee recommends $1,400. 

Mr. WHEELER. The commissioners afterwards recom- 
mended, as I understand, $2,500. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not for surgeons. 

Mr, MAPES. The commissioners in the original bill that they 
sent up recommended the amount which I have named. After- 
wards, in the hearings before the committee and before the sub- 
committee, they said they would be glad to have the amount in- 
creased. 

Mr. MADDEN. What recommendation was made with re- 
spect to the lieutenants? 

Mr. MAPES. Their original recommendation was, I think, 
$2,000. ? 
Mr. MADDEN. That is what the committee recommends? 

Mr. MAPES. That is what the committee recommends. 

Mr. MADDEN. What was the recommendation of the com- 
missioners as to sergeants? 

Mr. MAPES. One thousand eight hundred dollars, and the 
committee left it at the same figure 

Mr. MADDEN. What recommendation was made as to the 
first 493 first-class privates? 

Mr. MAPES. The commissioners recommended $1,560, and 
the committee raised the recommendation by $100. 

Mr. MADDEN. And as to the 86 privates, second class, what 
was the recommendation? 

Mr. MAPES. One thousand four hundred and forty dollars, 
and the committee raised it to $1,560. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the 225 privates, first class? 

Mr. MAPES. The commissioners recommended $1,320, and 
the committee raised it to $1,460. The gentleman will notice 
that the committee has raised the recommendations of the com- 
missioners in very few instances except as to the patrolmen. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr, BLANTON]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 1, noes 44. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 


Mr. GARD. I offer an amendment on page 2, line 23, to 
strike out the figures “$480” and insert the figures “$360.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page & line 23, strike out the figures “$480” and insert in leu 
thereof the figures * * $360." 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, it is one of the inalienable rights 
of all American citizens to criticize the police force, whether 
the police force be a metropolitan force of one man in the 
town of Squeedunk or a force of 10,000 men in the metropolis 
of New York, so that we always view very lightly criticisms 
made in a general way about different police forces. My ob- 
servation of the police force in the city of Washington and its 
control is that, so far as the general average of police forces go, 
Washington has a good police force. 

I would say that the question of the superintendent of police 
is a greater one than the average Member thinks it is. The 
superintendent of police is not an officer. He is not a man who 


_goes out and individually makes arrests, but he is an executive. 


He is the man who dictates and maintains a policy, and so far 
as the present occupant of the position of superintendent of 
police in Washington is concerned, I think everybody must 
agree that he is a man of high character and of excellent moral 
standing. The fact that he was not previously a policeman does 
not enter so much into the question, to my mind, because I 
think there are many elements other than that of mere service 
on the police force which enter into the question of making a 
man advisable for the executive position of chief of police. The 
amendment which I have offered is founded upon the original 
bill as recommended by the commissioners, embodied in section 
7983, and the argument of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MapbdEN]; because, while the amendment is inconsiderable in 
amount, it simply establishes a policy to increase without au- 
thorization. If I were disposed to make any criticism of the police 
force in the city of Washington it would be that it seems to me 
that their first occupation and, indeed, that of nearly every em- 
ployee in the District of Columbia—their first and continuing 
occupation is to see how they are going to get more salary. 
This particular instance where a man received $480 per annum 
because he rides a motorcycle is not justified by conditions or 
circumstances. In other words, a man receives in a year prob- 
ably what would pay for two motorcycles, certainly for a motor- 
cycle and a half. There is no garage expense about a motor- 
cycle. The expense incident to the upkeep of a horse is not 
present with a motorcycle. It is more nearly analogous to the 
upkeep of a bicycle, where $60 is allowed in the commissioners’ 
bill and $60 in the bill as reported by the committee. 

I do not desire to detain the membership of the House, be- 
cause I realize that this is a small matter, but it is a matter 
where the question of policy is to be considered, and the policy 
to consider is the policy of service; and where it goes clear be- 
yond necessities, it seems to me the amount in the original bill 
should be adhered to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garp] there were—ayes 15, noes 29. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 2. That no member of the 3 police of —— District of 


Columbia shall be or become a member of avy. or of — 
organization affiliated with another organas —.— zua Horas claim: 
or exercises the right to demand of any ore tp obedionce to 


un order to strike or one work for any 


to the Commissioners of the District 5 ohrada 4 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important sec- 
tion indeed. I think we ought to have the full membership here, 
and I raise the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. ‘The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety Members present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, tellers have been demanded. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that tellers are not in order on a point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks he was too quick in 
declaring that there was no quorum present. 

Mr. BLANTON. But having once declared it, does not that 
fix the status that there is no quorum present? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think the gentle- 
man is right, that having once declared there is no quorum 
present there is nothing to do except for the Clerk to call the roll.“ 
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Mr. MAPES. Mr, Chairman ; 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman fro 
Michigan rise? 

Mr. MAPES. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair has already directed the Clerk 
to call the roll. 
Mr. MAPES. But the Clerk had not begun to call the roll. 

Mr. WALSH. He has been ordered to call the roll. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the Committee do now rise. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair having declared that there was no 
quorum present and having directed the Clerk to call the roll, 
I submit that it is too late now to make a motion that the com- 
lino a but that the Clerk must proceed with the calling of 

roll. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, a motion that the committee 
rise is in order. It does not require a quorum for the com- 
mittee to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk had not begun the roll call. 
Therefore it Is not too late to move that the committee rise, 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares] moves that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

Mr. MAPES. On that, Mr. Chairman. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Marrs 
and Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. BLANTON. I request the Chair to appoint some one else. 
I have a constituent here who wishes to see me on business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will appoint the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Brices]. 

Mr. MAPES and Mr. BRIGGS took their places as tellers. 

The 5 divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 1, 
noes 1 

Accordingly the motion that the committee rise was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GOULD. Has the reading of the section been completed? 
eee The reading of the section has been com- 
plet: ; ] 

Mr. GOULD. Since the request was propounded to me by 
the gentleman from Texas in regard to the wording of the section 
I have been investigating its scope, and I want to offer an amend- 
ment as an individual and not as a member of the committec 
or as a committee, amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered 55 Mr. GOULD: 8, strike out lines. 10, 11 
and 12 and all of line 13 down to an fading the word cause” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Or any labor organization or trade-union, or a member of any or- 
ganization or union which is affliated in any manner, directly or in- 

- directly, with any labor organization or trade-unſon.“ 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York meets the difficulty in this case.. I 
want to subscribe to the doctrine that a member of the police 
forec ought not to be a member of any organization which ex- 
ercises over him a control superior to that of his Government, 
In other words, a man ought not to belong to the police force or 
any other governmental agency and at the same time be subject 
to an organization whose orders can take him away from his 
work. The objection I find to this section, which I have discussed 
with the gentleman from New York and the gentleman from 
‘Texas, is that it is indefinite in its character and may have the 
effect of prohibiting members of the police force from belonging 
to an organization of their own. 

Mr. GOULD. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOULD. I have a subsequent amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer to cover that point. 

Mr. BEE. I do not believe this Congress ought to pass a law 
specifying by name labor unions or trades councils. In the first 
place, I do not think that labor unions or trades councils are de- 
serving of specific legislation to be directed against them by 
name. 

Members of the police force should owe allegiance to no 
organization that is superior to the Government or that will 
interfere with the functions of the Government; but my objec- 
tions to the amendment is that we ought not to direct that they 
shall not hold membership in a labor union or a trades council 
because it is possible that there may be men on the police 
force who have been for many years members of different 
labor unions and trade councils—and are not now active because 
of their membership on the police foree—and the passage of this 
amendnicnt would compel them to surrender their membership, 


— ee 
— 


to surrender inherent rights that have vésted in them, their 
rights in insurance policies and protection which have come from 
their membership. I do not believe that the Congress of the 
United States ought by direct enactment to prohibit membership 
in labor unions or trade councils. The Congress of the United 
States ought to prohibit members of the police force and mem- 
bers of Government agencies owing an allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment from belonging to any organization that makes that 
organization superior to their vubedience to the Government and 
at the same time not limiting the right of members of the police 
force to join a charitable, social, or insurance organization or 
anything else, or, if need be, combining with a national or State 
organization of policemen all over the country for their better- 
ment, for their upbuilding, for their usefulness, always with the 
eardinal principle as a beacon light that they shall not join or 
form any organization that fnterferes with their allegiance or 
obligation to the Government. For that reason I do not think 
rr „ of the gentleman from New York ought to be 
adopted. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York. I am a little sur- 
prised that a member of the committee should have offered an 
amendment, In view of the fact that I understood the committee 
had fully agreed on the language of this section. I think the 
language of the section is wise. proper, and well considered, and 
that it will accomplish exactly what we intend to accomplish 
without injuring the feelings of anyone. 

Mr, BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, I will. 

Mr. BLACK. As I understand the purpose of the section. It 
is to prohibit affiliation by the police force with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not necessarily or exclusively. 

Mr. BLACK, That is one of the objects. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let us see what the object is; the gentleman 
zea not ask my opinion. He can read the language of the pro- 


on. 

Mr. BLACK. I am not asking the gentleman’s opinion; that 
is a common understanding. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me read the section; the gentleman is 
a man of judgment: 

No member of the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia shall 
become a member of any organization— 

Now, for the purpose of clarity, let us drop a line— 
which holds, claims, or exercises the right to demand of any of its mem- 
bership obedience to an order to strike or cease work for any cause. 

And then go back to the parenthetical clause— 
or of any organization affillated with another organization which holds, 
claims, or exercises the right to demand of any of Its membership obedi- 
ence to an order to strike or cease work for any cause. 

What is it we seek? We seek to prohibit the police from 
belonging to any organization which in itself, or by or through 
another organization, is associated or affiliated with any organi- 
zation that claims any right to call them from their service. In 
other words, we prohibit a divided control over the police. We 
are all, I take it, of the opinion that the guardians of the law 


| should only have one allegiance and that is to the people, to the 


law, to the authorities; and we say that in order that their 
allegiance may be undivided they may not belong to an organi- 
zation which itself claims the right to call them from their 
work, or any organization that affiliates with or is associnted 
with an organization that claims that right. 

We have accomplished in the language of the provision exactly 
what we all desired to accomplish. And what is more, we have 
taken the position that organized labor has always taken in this 
matter until very recently. For up to last June the great or- 
ganized labor bodies of this country declined to grant charters to 
police organizations. They held—and I think the overwhelming 
majority still believe—that policemen should not be members of 
organizations that claim the right to order their menibers to 
strike. 

The language of the section clearly prohibits the thing in- 
tended to be prohibited. It does it in a way that is definite and 
in a way that is not offensive, and I think that in itself is worth 
while. There is not a Member of this House or a Member of 
Congress but what is friendly to labor organizations properly 
organized and exercising contre! and authority within proper 
lines. We do take the position, however, and I assume we are 
united on that, the position that practically all good citizens Lave 
taken up, that the police organizations and policemen must not 
affiliate directly or indirectly with any who may claim the right 
to call them from their duty, that may claim authority or control 
over them to call them from their duty. The guardians of the 
law must haye and hold allegiance to the law and to constituted 
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authority, and to none other. They should have no affiliation 
that under any circumstances might embarrass them in the per- 
formance of their duty. f 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired., 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. SNELL having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
passed with amendment joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) to 
provide additional compensation for employees of the Postal 
Service and making an appropriation therefor, had asked a con- 
ference with the House of Representatives on the said joint 
resolution and amendment thereto, and had appointed Mr. 
TowNseEnb, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. BANKHEAD as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise also in opposition to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Govrp], and I think it is well for the committee to understand 
just what we are doing. That which the committee originally 
had in mind, I take it, was to prevent strikes on the police force. 
What is done by this amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York is to strike out that very beneficent provision and have 
nothing in the law about that at all, but to strike out on page 3, 
lines 10, 11, 12, and 18, including the “ cause,” so that it will read 
like this: 

That no member of the Metropolitan police force of the District of 
Columbia shall be or become a member of any labor organization or 
trade-union, or a member of any organization or union which is affiliated 
in any manner directly or indirectly with any labor organization or 
trade-union. 

You may just as well understand, once and for all, those who 
intend to support this, that no man can support this amendment 
unless he believes that no workingman has a right to belong toa 
trade-union. That is a proposition I dispute, because I say that 
every man within the law has a right to choose his own associa- 
tion, whether he be in labor or in capital. This amendment 
seeks to provide that if a man is a member of a labor union he 
can not get on the police force in the city of Washington, and 
where would you get your policemen? Nearly all of the good 
young men between 21 and 30 years of age, from which police- 
men should be recruited, members of the crafts and trades, 
belong to unions, and they take great pride in their trade- 
unions; and to say that because they belong to a trade-union, 
not because they hold the union greater than their police obliga- 
tion or their obligation in employment in any sense, but because 
they belong to a trade organization, they shall not have a posi- 
tion on the Metropolitan police force of the District of Columbia 
would be an outrage. I am sure that the Congress of the United 
States is not now, when labor and capital are meeting down here 
in the Pan American Building in a sincere effort to reconcile 
differences, going to say that a labor man shall not have a right 
to employment under the Government of the United States, be- 
cause, perchance, some years ago he belonged to a labor union, 
or, indeed, now belongs to a labor union—not going to penalize a 
man or close the door of honest and honorable employment be- 
cause he belongs to a trade organization. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is satisfied with the provision 
in the bill as it is? 

Mr. GARD. The provision in the bill has for its purpose the 
prevention of strikes on the police force. That provision is 
stricken out in this amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York, and language inserted that nobody, if he be or has 
= a member of a union, shall become a member of this police 

orce, 

Mr. CANNON. I do not so read it, but I want to ask the 
gentleman a question. He is satisfied with the bill as it is, 
without any amendment? So am I. What is the use of men- 
tioning anybody, since the language covers any organization 
that has a right to command the action of the police? 

Mr. GARD. The object is that when one takes an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States and to carry into 
effect the laws of the city, that is a binding oath upon him, if 
he is a member of the police force, and he ought not to strike, 
and he ought not to quit his police employment and leave the 
public safety to the hazard of the criminal and the looter, but 
my strong objection is to the amendment which seeks to punish 
aman and restrict his employment on the sole ground that he 
belongs to a trade organization. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman may 
have further time, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. I am now speaking of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York, and I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I am thoroughly satisfied with 
the bill without amendment, so far as my vote is concerned. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the eommittee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House, with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 7 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer. 

Re NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon this 

II. 

Mr. MAPES. If there is an amendment to be offered, I 
withdraw the motion. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. I want to say a word or two, 
and I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment that 
I want to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has a per- 
fecting amendment, which takes precedence over a pro forma 
amendment. The gentleman from Texas offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 10, after the word “ organization,” insert “of police 
employees,” and strike out “or of an organization affiliated with 
another organization,” and on line 13, after the word “ cause,” insert 
“or of an organization affiliated with any organization not composed 
entirely of employees of municipal, State, or United States Govern- 
ment.“ so that the section as amended will read: 

“That no member of the Me litan police of the District of 
Columbia shall be or become a mem of any organization of police 
employees which holds, claims, or exercises the ht to demand of 
or a antes or otras pincer eesti ee . * — 
not com entirely of employees of municipal, State, or the United 
States Government,” 3 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the section as it is now con- 
tained in the bill has two provisions. : 

In the first instance, it prohibits the Metropolitan police 
employees of the District of Columbia from belonging to an 
organization of their own which claims the right to call a 
strike; or, in the second place, it prohibits them from belonging 
to any organization that is affiliated with another organization 
that claims a similar right. Now, so far so good; but as I 
understand and interpret the criticism that has been voiced by 
thoughtful men all over the country it is that the peace officers 
of a municipality or a State or of the Federal Government 
ought not to be permitted to affiliate with organizations similar 
to the American Federation of Labor. Now, it may be the 
thought of gentlemen of the House that the provision of this 
bill in section 2 would prohibit the Metropolitan police from 
forming an organization and then affiliating with the American 
Federation of Labor. But I contend that the section has no 
such meaning as that. The only organization that would come 
under the ban of affiliation is the one that definitely claims the 
right to call a strike of its members, and Mr. Gompers has 
said repeatedly before Members of the House and the Senate, 
and Mr. Morrison, the secretary of the American Federation 
of Labor, has said repeatedly before committees of the House 
and Senate, that the American Federation of Labor has not 
the right to call a strike of any labor organization; that that 
is a matter left solely within the jurisdiction of the respective 
labor organizations, such as the Western Federation of Miners, 
the United Steel Workers’ organization, or members of the 
different crafts. They are the ones who must call a strike, 
they are the ones who must call their members back to work, 
not the American Federation of Labor, and therefore this sec- 
tion 2 as written in the bill, we may as well understand now, 
will not prevent the affiliation of police organizations with the 
American Federation of Labor, and I desire to say that any 
representative of labor, if there be such that might be thus 
referred to in the House, will admit that proposition. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. BLACK. I will. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The gentleman quotes a labor leader as 
having made the statement to which he referred. I will ask 
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if this leader has not also stated, as quoted in the press, that if 
there should be enacted a law against labor unions striking 
that the labor unions would not respect the law? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; and if I have time I will refer to that, 
not in criticism of Mr. Gompers especiaily but as bearing upon 
the question we have under discussion. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will not the purpose of the gentleman 
be accomplished by omitting that part of the amendment follow- 
ing the word “ cause”? 

Mr. BLACK. I did not offer the same amendment—— 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I understand that; but the gentleman 
has inserted a provision which would not accomplish his pur- 
pose, it seems to me; that is, he is proposing to insert certain 
words after the word “ cause,” and those words would operate 
to prevent a member of the police force who belonged to a trade 
organization—say, a carpenter who belonged to a trade or- 
ganization—from becoming a member of the police force. That 
is not what the gentleman is after at all. 

Mr. BLACK. No; I did not intend to do that, and I do not 
think that is what my amendment does. My amendment, in 
the first place, does this, and that is the intention: In the first 
place, it prevents them from belonging to an organization of 
their own which claims and asserts the right to strike. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, BLACK. I would like to have five minutes more to ex- 
plain my amendment, and then I will have finished. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLACK. Now, I simply want the gentlemen to bear this 
in mind: My amendment adds “ police employees” to the word 
“ organization,” in line 10, so that it applies only to an organiza- 
tion of police employees and applies to them only whenever they 
belong to an organization of their own that claims the right 
to strike. 

‘Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. In just a moment. I think we are all agreed 
upon that. I do not think there is any difference of opinion 
that a police organization ought to be such as does not claim 
the right to order a strike. Now, upon the next proposition we 
may not be agreed, and that is as to their affiliations. Now; my 
amendment would strike out the words “or of an organization 
affiliated with any organization,” in lines 10 and 11, and trans- 
pose them to after the word “ cause,” in line 13, so that it will 
read, “or of a police organization affiliated with any other 
organization not composed entirely of municipal, State, or United 
States Government employees.” Now, I ask unanimous consent 
to add to my amendment, to the latter part of it, after the word 
“or,” the words “of a police organizaion.” My amendment as 
it now reads, if adopted, will prevent policemen of the District 
of Columbia from affiliating with any outside labor organization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to change his amendment as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
will the Clerk report the amendment as modified? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment as revised by the gentleman from Texas. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: ~- 

Page 3, line 10, after the word “ organization,” insert “ of polico 
employees,” and strike out “or of an organization affiliated with 
another organization”; and on line 13, after the word “ cause,” 
insert “or of a police organization affiliated with any other organiza- 
tion not com entirely of employees of a municipal, State, or the 
United States Government,” so that the section as amended will read: 

“That no member of the Metropolitan police of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be or become a member of any orepnisetias of police em- 
ployees which holds, claims, or exercises the right to demand of any 
of its membership obedience to an order to strike or cease work for 
any cause, or of a police organization affiliated with any other organi- 


zation not com entirely of empoyees of a municipal, State, or the 
Government of the United States.” 


Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Would not the gentleman’s purpose be accom- 
plished if he would simply transpose the language “or of any 
organization affiliated with any such organization”; strike it 
out where it appears and put it after the word “ cause“? 

Mr. BLACK. No; it would be the same. The objection 
to that is this: The American Federation of Labor does not 
have the power to call a strike or stop one after it is called. 
And, therefore, if you leave that limitation in the bill as it now 
appears, then the Metropolitan police of the District of Colum- 
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bia could still affiliate with the American Federation of Labor, 
I have no fight to make on the American Federation of Labor 
within its proper sphere, but I am positive in my convictions, 
that police organizations should not be permitted to affiliate 
with it. 

Mr. BEE. I wanted to ask my colleague if the effect of this 
would not be to compel a man, suppose he has been a tinner ora 
plasterer for 10 or 20 years, and goes on the police force, and 
is invested with rights under his union, to surrender his rights, 
and after he had served as a policeman he would have to go all 
over the matter again in order to get into his trade? 

Mr. BLACK. No; it would not. It first prohibits him from 
belonging to a police organization which allows him to strike. 
Bear in mind the language of my amendment refers to police 
organizations and not otherwise. Next it says that he shall not 
belong to any police organization which affiliates with any or- 
ganization except one of Government employees. Now, is not 
that just what we want to do? It does not prohibit him as an 
individual from continuing his membership in a union when 
he has, for instance, insurance benefits which he does not care 
to relinquish, but it does say that he shall not be a member of a 
police organization which is affiliated with any organization 
except one of municipal, State, or Federal employees. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman made the statement that Mr. 
Gompers is authority for the information that the American 
Federation of Labor has no power or authority to call a strike, 

Mr. BLACK. I have seen where he stated that repeatedly. 

Mr. REAVIS. An authority to call a strike would rest, say, 
with the Western Federation of Miners? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. And is the American Federation of Labor 
affiliated with that organization? 

Mr. BLACK. It is the organization that grants them their 
charter as a member of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. REAVIS. So it is affiliated with those different organi- 
zations. 

Mr. BLACK. 
that way. 

Mr. REAVIS. Reading from section 2— 


That no member of the Metropolitan police of the District of Colum- 
bia shall be or become a member of any organization, or of an organi- 
gation affiliated with another organization, which holds, claims, or 
co the right to demand of any of its membership obedience to an 
order to strike. ’ 


I was wondering if the American Federation of Labor, under 
the gentleman’s construction, affiliated with an organization 
that has a right to call a strike, the language of the bill as now 
prepared would not prohibit a policeman from being a member 
of the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. BLACK. I will say that I read that language carefully, 
and I do not believe that the language of the bill as it now 
stands would prohibit a police organization from getting its 
charter from the American Federation of Labor. And as it is 
admitted that the American Federation of Labor has no power 
to call strikes within itself, then where is there any prohibi- 
tion in this bill preventing the Metropolitan police from 
affiliating with it? 

Mr. REAVIS. It would prohibit the policemen from being 
affliated with any organization that is affiliated with an or- 
ganization that has the power to call a strike, and if the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has affiliation with an organization 
that has the power, under that power as now drawn the Metro- 
politan police could not belong to such an organization of labor, 
because it is affiliated with an organization having such powers. 

Mr. BLACK. That is not the language. The language does 
not say it prohibits a policeman from entering an organization 
which itself is affiliated with an organization that is affiliated 
with still another organization that has the right to call a strike. 
The language is not so circuitous as that. 

Mr. REAVIS. Permit me to read the sentence; 


That no member of the Metropolitan police of the District of Colum- 
bia shall be or become a member of any organization, or of an organi- 
gation affiliated with another organization, which holds, claims, or exer- 
cises the right to demand of any of its membership obedience to an order 
to strike or cease work for any cause. g 


Now, if the American Federation of Labor is affiliated with 
other organizations that have a right to declare a strike, then no 
member of this police force can belong to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like one minute, to 
ask the gentleman from Nebraska a question. Does the Ameri- 
oe Speech te of Labor order strikes, or does it hold it can order 
them Š 


I think it would hardly be correct to express it 
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Mr. REAVIS. Iam accepting the statement of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Brack] that it can not, although I have no 
information on it. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman from California Mr. 
Noran] permit me to ask him that question, because I do not 
know? Does the American federation of Labor, as such organi- 
zation, claim or exercise a right to demand of any of its mem- 
bership an obedience to an order to strike? — 

Mr. NOLAN. It does not, either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the membership of the 
committee that, first of all, I do not believe any police or- 
ganization or any organization of firemen ought to expect 
to have the right to strike or to exercise the right. [Ap- 
plause.] I do not believe any governmental organization of 
men that has control of the interests of life and property ought 
to exercise the right to strike, and it should not do it either 
directly or indirectly. I do not think any organization of police- 
men in this country or any organization of firemen should do it. 
Recent history has.shown us that outside of affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor, and months before the American 
Federation of Labor admitted the police or firemen and similar 
organizations, there had been strikes of police and firemen in 
the larger cities of this country, and it did not seem to create 
the comment that was recently created by the Boston police 
strike or the organization of the policemen of Washington into 
the American Federation of Labor. Never until they were about 
to be affiliated with the American Federation of Labor did any- 
one pay any attention to police or firemen strikes. 

Now, it did not make any difference; it did not make strikes 
any better or any worse. But that has been the history of 
these policemen's and firemen’s organizations. My idea as to 
the police and fire organizations in their to affiliate is 
that when they were outside of the pale of organized labor they 
had. these strikes, but they did not succeed in getting the con- 
ditions that they contended for, and they sought to affiliate 
themselves with some organization that in the municipality or 
in the State or nationally might be able to help them to secure 
the things they were contending for—to help them secure better 
conditions of labor and better pay and better treatment from 
the municipal authorities or other agencies who had authority 
over them. Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to ask the gentleman for in- 
formation. Has there ever been a strike among policemen 
except the strike recently in Boston? 

Mr. NOLAN. Within the last eight or nine months the police 
force of Cincinnati went on strike. -Last year for a period of 
several weeks the firemen of Pittsburgh were on strike. We 
have had a number of firemen’s strikes throughout the country. 
for wages and better conditions, so that the Boston police strike 
was not the first strike of policemen ; it was the first strike after 
policemen were admitted to the American Federation of Labor; 
but the strike was not called by the federation, as they had no 
power over this police organization. I agree with the inter- 
pretation of the gentleman from Texas IMr. Brack] that this 
section as written by the committee will not deprive the police 
of Washington of the right of belonging to an organization in 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. What the 
section as written will do will be to prohibit a member of the 
Metropolitan police force from belonging to any labor organiza- 
tion even though he was a member for years before joining the 
force. Some of the labor organizations have beneficial features, 
such as sick, death, disability, andinsurance. Take, for instance, 
the railroad trainmen, engineers, and conductors. They have 
an organization which has a great beneficial feature attached to 
it. It has an insurance feature, A man withdraws from that 
organization, we will say, for the purpose of going on the Met- 
ropolitan police force here. Under section 2 of this bill it is 
provided that he must cease his membership and direct affilia- 
tion with snch an organization. Even though he paid dues 
for years to obtain standing for these beneficial features, he 
must give them up, or else give up his place on the police force. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman no doubt listened to the reading 
of my amendment. Does the gentleman think that the amend- 
ment I offered would make it necessary for him to withdraw 
from a labor organization as an individual? 

Mr. NOLAN. You leave language in this bill that would force 
him to give up his membership. I think a slight amendment 
here would clarify the situation. If you would take line 10 and 
strike out the rest of the line, after the word “ organization,” 
striking out the following language, “organization affiliated 
with another organization,” and then go down to line 13 and 
after the word“ work” insert the words “as a member of such 
Metropolitan police force,” I think you would clarify the situa- 


of comment. 


tion, and you would not leave in this section any language that 

would prevent a man from holding membership in a union of 
which he had been a member for many years before belonging 
to the police force, and it will not impose any obligation on him 
under his oath of office, and that will accomplish all you desire 
to accomplish. 

Mr. BLACK. Let me interrupt the gentleman for one word 
more. 

Mr. NOLAN. 
read: 

That no member of the a a Police force of the District of 
Columbia shall be o; 3 any zation which holds, 
claims, or exerelete ty eight 1 to 9 of any of its membership 
obedience to an order to or cease work as a member of such Met 
ropolitan police force for any cause, 

Mr. BLACK. That would not prevent their affiliation with 
this outside labor organization? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; and these outside labor organizations would 
not impose upon them any obligation to cease work. r 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman looks at it from one viewpoint 
and I look at it from another. My amendment does not prevent 
him from belonging to one of these outside organizations. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. BLACK. Both clauses of my amendment use the words 
“that he shall not belong to any police organization which has 
the right to strike or affiliate with any outside organization.” 
It does not provide that as an individual he shall not be allowed 
to retain his membership in these different organizations. 

Mr. NOLAN. I did not get that second part of it. : 

Now, let us see what the Congress of the United States is doing 
in this instance. When this subject first came up there was 
considerable discussion in. the newspapers and it caused a lot 
The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
gave the members of the Metropolitan police force a certain 
stipulated length of time in which to cease their membership in 
a certain organization. That time was about up, The members 
of the Metropolitan police force employed attorneys and they. 


Let me read the paragraph as it would then 


went into the courts of the District of Columbia and enjoined the 


District Commissioners from enforcing that order. Then, prior 
to the day upon which the order came up in court, or the case 
came to trial, the President of the United States intervened, and 


he asked the ‘Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the 


superintendent of the Metropolitan police force to allow this 
thing to rest until such time as the industrial conference that is 
now sitting in Washington could take place, at which time he 
figured that this entire subject of police unions and their afilia- 
tion with the American labor movement could be discussed and 
some pronouncement made thereon. 

Now, that was sufficient for the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. It was sufficient for the men themselves, and it 
was sufficient for Judge Gould, the judge of the court here in 
which that case was being tried, to suspend the trial of that case 
until such time as this industrial conference could be held. Now i 
if it is a good thing for labor in this country to obey the wishes 
of the President of the United States to declare a truce and 
suspend judgment—and they have done it in a number of in- 
stances—until the orderly processes of the Federal Government 
can function and this industrial conference can be held, why 
should the Committee on the District of Columbia of the House 
of Representatives meddle with this proposition at this par- 
ticular time? If it was good for the policemen, if it was good 
for the District Commissioners, and good for the Federal judge 
to suspend their activities to settle this question, why can not 
we as a House of Representatives do the same thing? If we 
want to. set a good example in the matter of orderly procedure, 
why can we not do it? Why can we not wait until this indus- 
trial conference gets through with its work, just as the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and just as the Federal judge 
are doing? 

Mr. LAYTON. Why should not this lawmaking body pass 
laws without waiting upon other people who do not make laws? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. NOLAN. I will ansve that in this way: I expect, and 
I think everybody else expects, and we will all be disap- 
pointed if some good does not come as a result of that con- 
ference. I do not know whether it will come in the way of 
making recommendations, as far as legislation is concerned, to 
meet the industrial situation that is prevailing in this country 
to-day. I do know that this House of Representatives is doing 
nothing to meet that industrial situation. It might be that 
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men who know both sides of this question, it might be that 
the great body that is in between the two conflicting parties, 
the public, may be able to make some recommendations to this 
House and to the Senate that may be the subject of legislation. 
I think if they do and they are agreed upon it, this House will 
do as it ought to do and will try to meet the recommendations 
of this industrial conference. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. GARRETT. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time may be extended five minutes. Gee A 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan). The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee asks unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from California be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? j 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understood the gentleman to say in the 
beginning of his remarks that he did not believe that policemen 
should have the right to strike or if they did have that right 
they should not exercise it. 

Mr. NOLAN. That is true. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understood the gentleman to say further 
that hé thought all the Members of the House felt that way. 
I think so, too. Now, that being the case, and this bill being 
before us, why does the gentleman appeal that action be 
deferred upon this, since we are all agreed that the right to 
strike ought to be taken away from them? [Applause.] 

Mr. NOLAN. I do that for the simple reason that I believe 
the House is going to do it anyway, but I want to call their 
attention to the facts in connection with the case. I call the 
attention of the House to the fact that this committee gave 
consideration to it, notwithstanding the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States that judgment be suspended upon 
this proposition until such time as the industrial conference 
could act. I had rather see the whole section stricken out and 
await the recommendations of the industrial conference. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. Would not the only practical effect of post- 
poning action be to refuse these policemen the increase in 
Salary? t 

Mr. NOLAN. No. I think they ought to have their salaries 
increased. 

Mr. REAVIS. And if we postpone action their salaries will 
not be increased. - 

Mr. NOLAN. I had no reference to section 1 at al. I am 
referring to section 2, which relates to the right of these men 
to belong to an organization of their own choosing, no matter 
with whom they may be affiliated. That is why the injunction 
was issued and served on the District Commissioners. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
highly essential that we get the facts about this section as they 
really are. I understood the gentleman from California to 
say that, in his understanding of section 2, it does not prohibit 
the policemen from affiliating with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. NOLAN. I am inclined to believe that. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. As I read it, affiliation means 
association. The police organization of the District of Co- 
lumbia would be associated with the National Association of 
Machinists, for instance, which has the right to order strikes. 
Therefore, under the reading of section 2, would not the police- 
men be prohibited from affiliating with the American Federation 
of Labor? > 

Mr. NOLAN. I do not believe it would go that far. It says: 

Sec. 2. That no member of the Metropolitan police of the District 
of Columbia shall be or become a member of any organization or of an 
organization affiliated with another organization which holds, claims, 
or exercises the right to demand of any of its membership obedience to 
an order to strike or cease work for any cause. 

I think that means that they can not belong to the black- 
smiths’ union or any other union, no matter how many years 
any member may have belonged to it before he got on the Met- 
ropolitan police force, and that it would deprive any policeman 
of any right he has as a member of that organization, notwith- 
standing the fact that he might be a member of its benevolent 
feature. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That is true; but at the same 
time they would be associated with the National Association of 
Machinists. 


Mr. NOLAN. If that could be the construction placed upon 


it, yes; but that is not my interpretation, 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That is what I wanted to be 
sure about. t 


Mr. LAYTON. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. d i 

Mr. LAYTON. Does the gentleman mean to say that an or- 
ganization is not affiliated with its subordinate organizations? 
It is admitted by the gentleman from California [Mr. Noran] 
and by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK], I believe, that 
the American Federation of Labor is the parent of all the sub- 
ordinate lodges or organizations. Does the gentleman claim 
588 it is not affiliated with and has no relation with these 
others? 

Mr. NOLAN. I do not think the language of this section 
would be interpreted to go that far. 

Mr. LAYTON. Would you say that a father has no affiliation 
with his offspring? 

Mr. NOLAN. If you want to bring up a hypothetical case, 
you can stretch your imagination to almost any extent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. : 

Mr. NOLAN. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record by inserting a statement of the position of the 
American Federation of Labor on this subject of the policemen 
of the District of Columbia and their affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp by including the matter 
referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


HEARING BEFORE COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1919, 11 a. M. 


Mr. Gourzns. I have asked for this opportunity of a hearing before 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia for the purpose of pre- 
* you some thoughts and facts for consideration, with a view 
of having you, as Commissioners of the District, reconsider your action 
on the regulation which you recently adopted regarding the policemen 
organizing into unions, or becoming mem thereof, or of remaining 
members of union organizations, or of belonging to any organization 
affiliated with a labor organization, and, upon failure to comply with 
this order or regulation of the commissioners, the men would be sum- 
marily discharged; and that pong gga with this order or regulation 
shall be had individually by each member of the police force on or 
before Saturday noon or Sa eter SAG September 6. The regulation 
to which I refer, without my t, may be placed in the record. 

. BROWNLOW. Sunday night, tember 7. Perhaps it would be 

just as well to put this amended regulation in the record if you want to. 

oa ——— The amended regulation—it may be an amendment to 
other ons. ` 

Mr. GARDNER. That is the amended regulation. 

Mr. Gompers. But this is the one that burst upon the people of the 
District and which seemed to have no connection with any other ar- 
rangement or regulation. It is absolutely new and unprecedented. . 

“ General Order No. 56. 

“ Circular: The following copy of an order of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia is published for the information and guidance 
of members of the Metro tan police department. Pursuant to their 
statement of policy ado on August 22, 1919, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia hereby make and adopt the following rules 
and regulations for the government of the Metropolitan police depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia : ? 

“1. No member of the Metropolitan police department shall join or 
become a member of any or tion of policemen which is affiliated 
directly or indirectly with any other labor organization; nor shall any 
member of the Metropolitan police department retain membership in any 
organization of policemen which is affiliated directly or indirectly with 
any other labor organization after tember 7, 1919. - 

2. Every member of the Metropolitan police department shall make 
a statement in writing on a form p for the purpose and shall 
file the same with the commanding o r of the precinct, division, or 
bureau to ich he is assigned not later than 12 o'clock midnight, 
September 7, 1919; such statement to contain a categorical answer to 


the following inquiry: Are you a member of any organization of 755 
licemen which is affiliated directly or indirectly with any other labor 
organization? 


8. Each and every such statement as filed with the several com- 
manding officers shall at once be sent to the major and superintendent 
of the Metropolitan police d tment. is 

“4. Any member of the Metropolitan police department who joins or 
becomes a member of soy organization of policemen which is affiliated 
directly or indirectly with any other labor organization, or who retains 
membership in the same after September 7, 1919, or who fails, refuses, 
or neglects to make and file the written statement hereinbefore required, 
shall be deemed guilty of willful noncompliance with the rules and 
regulations adopted by the Board of Commissioners for the government 
of the Metropolitan police department. and upon conviction thereof 
shall be removed from the said Metropolitan police department.” 

Mr. Gonrrns. For years many policemen, many polieemen's organiza- 
tions which had been formed rovidential, beneficial, and societies 
of that kind—by personal ap s. by correspondence with officers of 
the American Federation and with representatives of the American 
Federation in many of the cities of the country, have asked us to 
recognize them as unions and to organize them into unions and to issue 
charters to them as affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
For years we have held off. ‘The requests and applications became so 
widespread and from so many sources that at the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held at Atlantic City June 9 to 26, 1919, 
or just about two months and a week ago, a resolution was adopted to 
issue charters to all bona fide organizations of policemen, t resolu- 
tion was adopted during the last days of the convention. And within 
that period we have received 86 or 37 applications up to last night at 
the closing hours of our office. I have not seen the mail this morning 
and do not know what it contains—how many applications, it any— 
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but 33 charters have been issued to 33 bona fide local unions of polos 
men in various cities; in nearly every one of them the membership is a 
hundred per cent. Á 

Mr. GARDNER. A hundred per cent of the force in the an? 

Mr. Gompers. In the city; yes, sir. I am fectly willing to leave 
the list of the organizations of policemen to whom we have issued char- 
ters for the record. You will see we have not ee koe to hide; noth- 
ing to disguise. I just want to read the names of the cities where we 
have issued charters to unions of policemen in order that you may see 
a tremendous spread of territory between the local unions which have 

een organ 8 

(List referred to is as follows:) 

“ SEPTEMBER 3, 1919. 


“ Policemen’s unions affiliated with American Federation of Labor, 


No. Name. 


.| Oklahoma City, Okla 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Peoria, III. 


T | 
16668 | City policemen’s. 
eh | Ae = 


S 88A 


D 


88888 


Total mombership (33 unions ))) 


1 Estimated membership. 
No fees paid; no tax paid. 


Mr. Gourzus. I want you to note the distances between the cities 
where they have been organized. 

Now, there must have been something in the minds of you tle- 
men, as commissioners, as to what you thought good and sufficient 
reasons for your taking this action—forbidding policemen to organize a 
union or to beve that union affiliated directly or indirectly with any 
other labor organization 

Mr. BrownLow. Not forbidden to organize a union, but organizing 
one which was affiliated and would embarrass 

Mr. Gourrns (interposing). One which was affiliated with any other 
labor organization? 

Mr. BROWNLOW. Yes. 

Mr. Gompzrs. There must have been some thought behind which 
prompted that action, and that thought could be no other than that 
the affiliation of the policemen’s union to any other labor organization 
would be detrimental to the force in the performance of the eny of 
the force; that it was violating the fundamental principle of civic duty 
and responsibility. Now, there are but two organizations known in 
America which are regarded as labor organizations; one is the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the other is the Industrial Workers of 


the World—the I. W. W.'s. 

Mr. BrowĒxLow. I may say that at the time we had no thought of 
the I. W. W.'s.. We did think of other local organizations, particularly 
the City Employees’ Association, not necessarily affiliat with the 
American eration of Labor. 

Mr. Morrison. That is the Federal employees? 

Mr. Browniow. No; the City Employees’ Association, which is not 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. MORRISON. oS yes. 

Mr. BrownLow. Which is an organization 

Mr. Morrison. You mean Mr. Hurley's organization? 

8 es. 

Mr. Morrison. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Gompgrs. Such an organization, which has neither backbone 
nor the temerity to speak for itself. I do not know what the com- 
missioners had in mind when they adopted this resolution. I only 
know what the record shows and what the re; tion shows. 

Mr. BrowNtow. Did you read the statement of policy which the com- 
missioners adopted and issued on the 22d ef Au ? 

Mr. Gompers. I did not. On the 22d of August I had not arrived 
in the United States from my most recent trip. 

Mr. BROWNLOW. I know you had not; but that was the first state- 
ment of policy that we made when we first asked these gentlemen to 
withdraw from their affiliations. i 

Mr. Morrison. Pardon me, Mr. Gompers. The statement was 
made—set forth, as I read it—that you did not want to have a divi- 
sion of authority, and that you thought if they o; into a 
union and affiliated with the American Federation of Labor in the 
event of a strike that they would not perform their duties as police- 
men and would be friendly to the strikers. 

Mr. BrownLow. I think I had better read what I said, Mr. Mor- 
rison. [Reading :] 
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“The commissioners, after careful consideration of the whole ques- 
tion of the organization of a policemen’s union affiliated with any 
other labor organization, have reached the conclusion that they must 
take the necessary steps to assure entire and complete independence 
of the police department. 

“They approve heartily of the principle of collective bargaining, 
and they welcome the organization of members of the police force for 
the purpose of collective representation, mutual support, and o ized 
effort to increase their salaries or improve their working conditions. 
ter — 5 W t = 8 to 

ect such an organization of members of the ce department 
with any other labor organization. 05 ss 

“The fact that the policemen's union is bound by a *no-strike’ pro- 
vision is an earnest of the intention of its members not to resort to a 
strike as a weapon of compelling its demands. But if it be affiliated 
with other organizations which do contemplate the use of the strike in 
an emergency, every member of the po force who is a member of 
the union would be liable to the charge, however falsely made, of 
favoritism in the performance of duty in the event of industrial trouble 
involving the organization with which it is affiliated. 

“Authority, especially here in the National Capital, at all times 
must be represented by a police force that has no connection with any 
organization but the constituted agencies of the Government. 

“This decision must not be interpreted to mean that the commis- 
sioners are op to labor o tions, nor must it be taken to 
mean that they are unwilling to meet representatives of any organiza- 
tion of policemen. It is only what it purports to be—a statement of 
the decision of the commissioners that the organization o licemen, 
a body of men sworn to enforce the law impartially under at circum- 
stances, must be an organization of policemen and nothing more; that 
it must not be connected with any other labor o tion.” 

Mr. Browntow. That was the statement of policy adopted on the 
22d of August and given out to the press on the 23d. 

Mr. Gompers. The statement of policy just read simply accentuates 
what I desire to impress upon the minds of the commissioners. 
are but two labor organizations in the United States—one the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the other the I. W. W.’s. The American 
Federation of Labor, with o tions affiliated, has nearly 4,000,000 
members and the I. W. W.’s with presans 25,000 or 30, members. 
The policemen have chosen to me affiliated with the American Fed- 


eration of Labor. The statement of the commission as to its policy 
ustifies my statement that the Commissioners have no knowl of 
e actual character of the American Federation of Labor. In one 


there is contained the statement that 
affiliated, directly or indirectly, with 
any other labor organization that bas for its 2 the strike. 

Ir. BrowNLow. It does not say that has for its purpose the use of 
the strike in an emergency. : 

Mr. Gompenrs. It implies the use of a strike in an emergency. The 
fact is that the American Federation of Labor has never in its exist- 
ence of 39 years, directly or indirectly, ordered or carried on or had 
for its purpose a strike. : 


part of that statement of poli 
e policemen's union can not 


on of Labor, neither 
executive council ever ordered, direct 

men or more or one man. May I call 
matters which I think you will find of 

Mr. Ronznrs (reading). “The object of the American Federation of 

bor, section 1 ’—— 

Mr. GARDNER. Is that your by-laws? 7 
ie Gompmrs. It is the constitution of the American Federation of 

r. 

Mr. Ronrnrs (reading). “The object of this federation shall be the 
encouragement and formation of local trade and labor unions, and the 
closer federation of such societies through the organization of central 
trade and labor unions in every city, and the further combination of 
such bodies into State, Territorial, or provincial organizations to secure 
legislation in the interest of the working masses. = 

Sec. 2. The establishment of national and international trade 
unions, based upon a strict recognition of the autonomy of each trade 
and the promotion and advancement of such bodies, : 

“Src. 3. The establishment of departments com of national or 
international unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
of the same industry, and which depa ts shall be governed in con- 
formity with the laws of the American Federation of Labor. 

“Sec. 4. An American federation of all national and international 
trade unions to aid and assist each other, to aid and encourage the 
pas of IN engineer goods, — to — 1 ro og ns in the — of, 

e wo Be peuple, sn nfluence public opinion, by peaceful and legal 
methods, in favor of organized labor.” 

Mr, Gomrers. Those are the objects of the American Federation of. 
Labor which have been set forth in that instrument since the formation 
of the federation. 

Mr. GARDNER. May I examine that, Mr. Gompers? 

Mr. GOMPERS. Yes, sir [handing paper to Mr. Gardner]. N 

Mr. GARDNER. This, I assume, contains the by-laws? 

Mr. Gomprrs. It is the constitution. We have no by-laws, except 
the resolutions adopted from time to time. 

I hold in my hand here a little pamphlet called “ Manual of Com- 
mon Procedure for the Use of Local and Federated Labor Unions Afli- 
ated With the American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1918.” 
This has been the common manual used by the American Federation of 
Labor for local unions unattached to any international union for more 
more than 30 years, I drafted it, secured its indorsement by the exec- 
utive council, and printed it. It is sup ly a secret document. In- 
deed, it is nothing more or less than a bit of information for the ordi- 
nary common procedure for local organizations which have been organ- 
— for the first time and the membership of which their minds are 
verging into an ability to conduct the affairs of a local e Ero ae I 
think it will show you the character of this work. Mr. Morrison, will 
you kindly read through? 

Mr. Morrison. I will read it, because we have had occasion to ad- 
minister it once in a while. Do you want me to read the obligations? 


ir attention to a few of 
terest? 


Mr. Gomprrs. Read it through. I think the Commissioners want to 
3 ringing of the innermost 


Mr. Monrison (reading as follows): 
“ Manual of common procedure. 
“It being desirable that a feeling of reverence should be cultivated 
for the noble aspirations underiying the labo: is 
wile to nae a advent ine i pectful and — ee 
an vi a res ve manner, 
It is ‘also desirable that this manual shall be u 
af Aas person not E member in goad staoding ef the Amonean Been 
ef any not a mem 8 can ra- 
tion PAN aiaa authority of the president. 
“ Notn.—This procedure is not intended for local unions having a 
national or interna: head. Local 


tely upon taking the chair, 


“ OPENING. 
“The hour of meeting having arrived and a quorum nt, 
the president union shall call the body te order, u; which all 
officers and > seated and a general silence o 


the 
us all intruders, the secretary being prepared to record the 
8 and a sufficient number of brothers being 2 


President: By the authority vested in this union by the charter 
in our midst, and the formal consent of our members, we are p 

to the emancipation of our class from poverty, ignoran 
ness, This can best be accomplished by organ’ 
fraternity. Organization is 
en tion is to organ 

ef unity. In union there is stre 


“ OPENING ODE. 
(Tune: Auld Lang Syne.) 


true men starve, while thieves and rings 
Reap where they have now sown? 


“No! by our cause eternal, No! 
It shali not forever be; 

And union men will ere long show - 
How workers can be free. 

No! our cause eternal, No! 


` How the workers can free. 
„President: ‘I now dectare this — open for the transaction of 
6E j 
er aagi Pog conduct the mecting according to the laws 
ern union. 3 4 
“On the occasion of the installation of newly elected officers, or the 
frritiation’ of candidates for membership, the f g ceremonies shall 


be observed : 
“ INSTALLATION, 


“The newly elected officers will take their places in front of the presi- 
dent's chair; the president elect on the right, and the vice preslient. 
secretary, treasurer, guardian, and guide elect the order here stated. 
All members will rise and remain standing while the presiding officer 
Mcers collectively the following obligation: 


administers to the o 
“* INSTALLATION OBLIGATION. 


do hereby sincere ledge my honor to perform the 
duties of my o as prescribed by the laws of this union; and to bear 


true allegiance to the American tion of Labo will deliver 
to my successor in office all books, papers, and other of 

union that may be in possession at the close of my o term. I 
will also deliver all property of the of Labor to 


can tion ` 
the demand. All of this I solem promise, 
with the full know! thee te violate this pledge is to on me as a 
man devoid of principle and destitute of honor.’ 

“ Prosident: Tou wiil now proceed to your respective stations and 
perform the duties ving upon vou.“ 

- “The outgoing president then surrenders the chair to his successor. 
“ INITIATION, 

President: Brother Guide, see that the candidates in waiting have 
Been duly elected, and introduce them for initiation.’ 

“When the guide arrives with the candidates at the inside door he 
will give the fares. The members will rise to their fect, and when the 
door opened the following ode may be sung: 

; 4106 “ODE OF WELCOME. 
(Tune: Marching Through Georgia.) 
“Start the music, brothers, we will sing a labor song, 
Sing it with a vim that will speed our cause along; 
Let ft ring throughout the world, in chorus full and strong 
of the union, 
Chorus. 
“ Hurrah! Hurrah! Union makes us strong; 
Hurrah! Hurrah! It helps our cause along; 

So we'll sing tbe chorus wherever we may throng, 

As we march onward in union. 


Yes; we are the members 


say: ` 
Guide: Brother President, permit me to introduce Mr. 
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regular meeting, who now come of thcir own free will to be admitted 

to the privilege of membership in the American Federation of Labor. 
President: Fellow workmen, it is my duty. to inform you that the 

Ameri Federation of Labor requires perf freedom of inclination 


„President: * You will now, cach of lace your right h 
your left breast while 1 recite the obligation’ on SME Hand upon 


“ TNITIATORY OBLIGATION, 


“When there fs but one candidate use the singular instead of the 
plural, and in the case of the candidate being a woman or girl use 
the term sister.“ 

“* You, of your own free will, do sincerely promise to abide by the 
laws of union? 

Lou also promise to bear true al nce to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and never consent to subordinate its interests to those 
of aoe zapos organization of which you may now or hereafter be o 
member 

“* You also promise to 5 the traditional principles of the 

American laborer, namely, be respectful in word and action to 
every woman; to be considerate to the widow and orphan, the weak 
and defenseless; and never to discriminate against a fellow worker 
on account of creed, color, or nationality, o defend freedom of 
throught, whether expressed by tongue or pen, with all the power 
at your command ? 
Lou further agree to educate yourself and fellow workers in the 
history of the labor movement, and to defend, to the 
ability, the trades-union prin „ which guards its autonomy and 
whic 


unions in the present and the future to protect the wage earners 
against o 3 aad to Daly. secure the tollers’ disenth ent from 
eve 0 

we You further promise that you will never knowingly wroug a 
brother or see him wronged, if in your power to prevent it, and t 
you will endeavor to subordinate every selfish impulse to the task of 
pevating Be 5 intellectual, and moral condition of the entire 

ng ss 

Fou further solemnly promise on your word of honor that ge will, 
whenever and wherever Hoagie purchase only strictly union-made goods, 
and that JON will use your best endeavors to influence others to dò the 
same, and never become faithless to your obligation? 

To all of this you pledge your honor to observe and keep as long 
as life remains or until you may be absolyed from this obligation by tho 
American Federation of Labor?’ 

“ PRESIDENT. Do you thus promise?’ (Answer.) 

“ MEMBERS (in chorus). * We bear witness.’ 

“ PRESIDENT. Lou are now members of the American Federatlon of 
Labor, and 1 give you my right hand in full acknowledgment thereof. 
The vice president will give you further instructions.’ 

“The guide will then conduct the new members to the vice presi- 
dent, who will thus address them : 

“Vice PRESIDENT. * Brothers, to gain admission to the meeting room 
you must knock at the inside door. When the punan opens the 
wicket you will e him the current password.” (Vice president gives 
current meen. 

“a a 


2 by extending dis a 
part in the meeting. Should 475 desire to leave the before its 
ed to ask permission of the vice p mt, when 


close, ron are 
ill step to 


e will then conduct the new members to the secretary, who 
will present them with their cards of membership, and then conduct 
them to reserved seats, where they will remain till the close of tho 
meeting. 


* CLOSING. 


“ PRESIDEXT. There being no further business before the union, we 
will now proceed to close. 

“* You will all bear well in mind your obligations. Cherish the nuion, 
for it teaches you how to live; have faith in the union, and it will com- 
fort you in need; have zeal for the union, for in its growth you will 
find happiness for yourselves and your fellow men.“ 

“The following ode may then be sung: 

“ CLOSING ODB. 
(Tune, America.“) 


“Come, let our voices raise 
In tharkful ponas of praise 
For union’s might; 
May we as brothers kind, 
In union strong combined, 
United heart and mind, 
Uphold the right. 
“ PRESIDENT, ‘ By virtue of my office, I now declare this meeting ad- 
gonnen until tae next ar session, unless specially called, when I 
to see you $ 
r. MORRISON. Then follow rules governing debate, motions, privi- 
questions, order ef business, key to cipher, ete. 
Gomprrs. In addition to that, I take you all into our confidence, 

Mr. GARDNER. ee I ask one question before start? I learn from 
that that you will follow the pled taken and do all yeu can for the 
ie as ve of whether they are affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of oro ? 

Mr. GOMPERS. Yes, sir. ) 

Mr. Morrison. Oh, yes; we are not selfish. 

Mr. Gompers. I also want to call your attention to the key to cipher 
for private and confidentia! communications. I want to show ‘this to 
PA It is simply a code of A, Ð, C, D, ctc., meaning certain letters— 

gures rather, for certain letters. I call your attention to what that is 
for. That is to convey the password for each quarter. And I want you 
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to note the character of the passwords which have been . by me as 
president and sent in code that code just mentioned. ill you kindly 
read those? 

Mr. GARDXER [reading]: 

Labor and democracy is our fight.” 

“ Labor and democracy is our fight.” 

“Fight and win for freedom.” 

“Fight and win for freedom.” 

“Fight on for freedom.” 

Fight on for freedom.” 

Mr. Gompers. Those are the passwords during the war and before 
we entered into the war. I tried to make the passwords means some- 
thing; a watchword and something that would make an impression 
upon the men to whom it was communicated in confidence and actually 
repeated by them before they could gain admission into the meeting 
rooms. 

Mr. BROWNLOW, et say to you, Mr. Gompers, what I have often 
said to other people, that no man in all the world has done more than 
you, and no man aided our country more than you, and no man has 
done what you have done with the laboring classes of our country in 
the pest three or four years. And I 

T. Gompers. I thank you for the compliment, but I am president 
of the American Federation of Labor and a member of one of its unions, 
and after all that our 2 rank and file has done in this great crisis 
1 want to thank you Lash bg appreciation of my efforts, not only to 
solidify the body of o workers but to give tone and character 
and a watchword to the great mass of the workers of our country, be- 
cause the organized workers are the leaders of the laboring forces of 
America, as they are of any other country, because the others are un- 
organized, have no voice, are inarticulate, and are lead by what we 
organized workers do for good or for evil. You have, Mr. Brownlow, 
taken occasion to express r eye of the service that I have ren- 
dered, or tried to render, during this t crisis of our country 
and of the world. I am not vain a bit, but too t a modesty is a 
species of vanity. I have tried "y very best, and I have felt it was the 
duty of every man in America, if he loved America, if he cared for 
himself, for his family, his descendants, that it was his duty to give his 
all, his very life if n „ in order that America might triumph in 
this great cause, in this world struggle, and to give us an opportunity to 
live our own lives. 

And then we find this and other things which I shall endeavor to 
lay before you in as concise a form as I possibly can. I find in the 
article that a stigma is placed upon the American Federation of Labor 
by the commissioners. 

These people have not joined the I. W. W. They have joined the 
American Federation of Labor with a view only that we may be able 
to give them our moral support in every just claim they have for the 
consideration of the commissioners and of the other local authorities, 
We have seen, gentlemen of the commission, we have seen Presidents 
issue edicts forbidding men employed in the Government of the 
United States not only to organize, but also to petition Congress; to 
give information to Members of Congress, of the House or Senate, 
5 72 7 pain of demotion or l. I say it with regret, certainly not 
with the 3 of saying anything derogatory to the t character 
of a former President, the former President of the United States, Roose- 
velt. I refer to his “gag rule,” which was later supplemented by 
former President Taft. It was necessary that we go to the Congress 
of the United States in order to secure relief. It was done in the case 
of the soporo in the Postal Department.. We secured from the 
Congress of the United States a repeal of that order of President Roose- 
welt and President Taft. A provision in an appropriation bill and law 
of the land, approved by the President, made s provision. 

MY aira ben 25 1512 37 Stat. 555): Provided, h 

“Act o ugust 24, , par. : Provided, however, 
That membership i e 


1 ot postal ee not affiliated with 
zation imposing an obligation or duty upon them to engage in any 
to strike, against the United 

objects, among other things, improvements in 
hours of labor and 


by any such 
person or groups of persons of any grievance or to the 


ʻou 
of 2 from said service. The right o employed n t 

civil service of the United States, either individually or collectively, 
to petition Congress, or any Member thereof, or to furn information 


Mr. GOMPERS. I hold in my hand a book, whose title is American 
Federation of Labor, History, Encyclo and Reference Book. 
It is the only book of the kind issued by any organization of labor 
in the whole civilized world. It is a of all the actions for 
every convention as well as of the executive council and ad trative 
officers of the American Federation of Labor. I submit this, not as a 
complete history and encyclopedia of the American Federation’s activi- 
ties, but as a summ: we can submit and are willing to submit every 
official document printed or written, any documents official or other- 
wise. We a ena any man to show that there has ever been a 
strike ordered or directed by the American Federation of Labor or 
any of its officers. That will conclusively show you that the provision 
of the law just read contained that declaration not only at our instiga- 
tion but with our absolate approval. 

Mr. Brown ow. 4 did not understand that last sentence. 

Mr. Gompenrs. I say that the provision of the law just read contains 
that the civil-service — of the United States shall not belong 
to any organization which has for its purpose strikes, etc., and I say 
that the American Federation of Labor history demonstrates beyond 
question that the American Federation of Labor has never had the 
strike for its purpose or its activities, so that the regulation and the 
statement of policy of the commissioners has no application to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Brown tow. That statement of policy does not refer to the 
8 Federation of Labor but to other organizations which are 
a 5 

Mr. Gomprrs. But there are no organizations with which the police- 
men can become affiliated which order strikes. They can not join the 
machinists’ union; they can not join the bricklayers’, the molders’, or 
carpenters’ union. $ 

Mr. BrowNLow. What was meant was that through the American 
Federation of Labor they would be affiliated with various other bodies. 


Mr. Gompzrs. The various other bodies are all affiliated through the 

American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Bnowxrow. That is what we meant. 

Mr. Gompers. I want to call your attention to a law which has been 

i n the statute books since 1586. It provides for the incorporation 
trade-unions and legalizes their actual existence and is recognized 

y the Government of the United States as such. It is the act of 

— an 1150 It is as follows [Aside: Mr. Morrison will you kindly 

871: 

Mr. Morrison (reading) : 

“Incorporation of national trade-unions {p. 3204, act of June 29, 1886, 
U. S. Compiled Statutes). 

“ SECTION 1. The term national trade union,’ in the meaning of 
this act, shall signify any association of working people having two 
or more branches in the States or Territories of the United States for 
the purpose of aiding its members to me more skillful and efficient 
workers, n of their eral intelligence, the elevation of 
their wages and their hours and 


u 
0 
b 


ject or objects for which workin le 
may lawful! combine, having in view their mutual protection on honei 

“Sec, 2, National trade-unions shall, upon filing their articles of in- 
corporation in the office of the recorder of the District of Columbia, 
become a 555 under the technical name by which said national 
trade-union res to be known to the trade, and shall have the right to 
sue and be sued, to implead and be impleaded, to grant and receive, in 
its corporate or technical name, property, real, personal, and mixed, 

to use said property and the proceeds and income thereof for the 
objects of said corporation as in its charter defined: Provided, That 
each union may hold only so much real estate as may be required for 
the immediate purposes of its incorporation. 

“Sec. 3. An incorporated national trade-union shall have power to 
make and establish such constitution, rules, and 1 as it may 
deem proper to carry out its lawful objects, and the same to alter, 

5 leasure. 


amend, add to, or repeal at s 

“ Sec. An incorpora national trade-union shall have power to 
define the duties and powers of all its officers and prescribe their mode 
of election and term of office, to establish branches and subunions in 
any Territory of the United States. 

‘Sec. 5. headquarters of an incorporated national trade-union 
shall be located in the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. GARDNER.” My mind is somewhat confused about something—it 
was always my impression that these strikes were either supported by 
the national body or rejected by them. I gathered this from newspaper 
accounts, because I never read or had read to me the constitution. ow, 
I note by a reading of the provisions in this little book which you have 

for the individual council that they pledge themselves to su 

bor alike. Now, with that pl also providing that the 
ersy is between union and nonunion men; now, with that 
pledge how could that exist? In other words, if they will stand by all 
bor „ orga or uno ized, in a strike be union and 
nonunion labor, how can the union laborer injure the nonunion laborer? 
My impression had always been that there was always a difference be- 
tween the m and nonunion men; efforts of the union men to drive 
nonunion men away. Under that theory I was wondering if that was 


correct. 

Mr. Gomprrs. All that we ask of the police department is that they 
shall be ectly neutral in any controversy between employcrs and 
1222 The controversy is not between union and nonunion men. 
It a dispute between union and nonunion men on the one side an 
the employes on the other. Now, in my old trade—that of cl; — 
there is now a strike of 125,000 members of p ene are, I 
think, 38,000 members in that organization and there are 125,000 men 
on strike at this time and undoubtedly for a better . Their wages 
have not been increased in the last few years in spite of the her cost of 
living. They are engaged in a common strike, union and nonunion 
workmen. t is In any dopu which may arise between em- 


em, all we as 
throw their fu 


clear this up. For instance, there is a 
our street cleaners should 


ut on 
the streets in their y the 
union men, struck with a brick or run out of town, that would be con- 
trary to that? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrison, will 2 kindly read this section from the 8 At 
which was passed in 1914 and signed by the President October 15, 1914 

(Mr. Morrison read as follows:] 


“(Public No. 212—Sixty-third Congress.) 


“Sec. 6. That the labor of a human being is not a commodity. or 
article of commerce, Notbing contained in the antitrust laws shall be 
construed to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or 
horticultural o tions, instituted for the purposes of mutual help, 
and not eile | capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or 
restrain individual members of such organizations from lawfully carry- 
ing out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organizations or 
the members thereof be held or construed to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust laws.” 

Mr, GARDNER. What alty is there for a member of the union 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, violating his oath of 


ce 

Mr. Gompres. Such as a fine or reprimand, suspension from right to 
hold office or to attend meetings for a specific time, and some of them. 
I think, by expulsion. I am free to say that I am very much opposed 
to expulsion under any circumstances. I believe in the punishment of 
wrongdoers in any walk of life, in any sphere of activity. I am op- 
posed to the expulsion of a member from the union by any of our or- 
ganizations. The American Federation of Labor has no power to im- 

se a penalty. The penalty is imposed by the organization itself upon 
Rs recalcitrant member or those who violate its obligations and rules. 
We have no power to pass upon it either favorably or otherwise. Now, 
my reasons for opposition to expulsion are somewhat as follows: The 
expulsion of a man from the union carries with it that these unex- 
pelted men will not be working with him, otherwise where is the sense 
of expulsion? The simple privilege of being in the organization is 
nothing if it does not carry with it somewhat of a privilege or a right 


prevent this man workin: 
sion is a farce, 


the man 
in the 
he does wrong, but I believe that that 
limit; that he shall have an oppo: ty 
either by fine, by a rimand, that be may so live to overcome ft, 
never expel him and deny bim either the farcical or the actual oppor- 
tunity earning his livelihood, t 
* may 
were affiliated 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Gompers, if 
down to policemen, if they 
er to pass u misdeeds of . 
retained thelr. tocal existence ; that 


Mr. Ganůbxxn. Yon have the a 
Mr, Gomrrrs. Yes; we have 
ef local mions which is 

Federation of Labor. 

Mr, Ganpxrr. What by-law or what regulation do you have as your 
guide m passing ne these a 2 

Mr. GoMPERS. rule common sense and common decency. 
Simply that. 

Mr. Ganrpwen, And no written rule? 

Mr. GOMPERS. ‘There is no written rule governing that. 

Mr. GARDNER. I sce. Excuse me for interrupting you, but I want to 
get that thing in my mind. 

Mr, Geurzus. Not at 1 Commissioner. If there was 


yo > 
Mr. GARDNER. I am ee | secking in tion, 


ng informa’ 
Mr. Gomprrs. I am glad to furnish information. I want to 
your attention to the decha 


ra of the American Federation of Labor 
convention of 1910 [reading]: 


“Declaration of American Federatlon of Labor in convention of 1910. 
labor contends for the improvement of the standard of 
1 and foster education, to instil] character and 


„ Organized 
life, to uproot 
about 


follows : 
“You have made the statement of the American’s labor question in 
peace or war on March 12, 1917, and in which appears the following 


hs 
4 C tho officers of the National and International Trade 
America in patio: conference assembled in the capital of onr Na 


the horrors ardens of war; 
y to cultivate and develop the arts of 


But, despite all our endeavors and hopes, should our coun be 
Arawn flict we, with these 
of enig and declared as the indispensab is 
for national policies, offer our services to our coun in every field of 
States of America a ey may be, and 
we call our fellow workmen and fellow citizens in the holy name 
2 * ustiee, freedom, and humanity to tedly and patriotically 
give Se! 


Mr. GOMPERS, That resolution was adopted by a unanimous v and | 
the Federation. of: Labor 


Mr. MORRISON 
“ While we are 


means not that we must do what we have declared 
—see that the conditions of labor are not rendered more onerous by 
the war—but that we shall see to it that the 
which the of labor are improved are not 
t we must do. That has been the matter about which 1 have taken 
from time to time with your 


do so I want — 
large vision, and states- , 
manlike sense of what has to be done. Uke to la . 
ef a man that knows how to pull in harness. The orses that 
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te the accuracy of the position and the tice our 
nana this ay go which you baye 5 prom — 
e police, but 


hts. 
le of the United States bee: 
for? What have we been figh for? Why did we organize 
army of 4,000,000 men? Why have we made sacrifices of food 


of fact “If te working people of the United States, pollsimtn Todora 

0 ng people of the Un ta cemen incl 

had the right before to and to fe sith —— 
pa o£ pounis, surely, at the close of the war, 

great odds, a victory that will go down 

shea should: uot out of it, ut of ‘the — ut Pyne —— jab 

0 ow, 

the sacrifice, the denial of 5 


a t, come right to o the right to 
affiliate with a bona fide erganiaation af inbor that has had a —. —— 
honorable ex 
The declaration which 
adopted, 


nd; 


for more than 89 rans aie 0 
u have adopt regu n whic 
on the American Federation of Labor, 


to follow in a like course.” And we are not deserving of such 
JJ... wes intended, and the proof of thas is that 
y . No was 0 
our other eus are o in unions that are affiliated with the 
American eration of Labor. 
ne 2 1 G6 
commissio; s such tended © rethough cast 
a stigma m the American we tion 


movement, and to do 
a wrong, I would not waste your time and my time to come here a 
make the statements that I have tried to mak 


0. 
Mr. BROWNLOW. I am to have you say that; I am glad to be 


glad 
sruwa in your mind of any intent. 
r. GOMPERS. It is because I have a respect for the personnel of the 


ey have gone intended, 
„ in have the to go; further than 
ts for our ital or for our country I have come here. 
that we take eration the situation which exists 
out world. In no country on the face globe is there 


0 
such order, such a stab! influence exercised by any 
C in our 


labor 
Nr. K. I accept questi 
. Kurz. Ia that statement without an on. 
Mr. Gurus. And yet, D these men have become affiliated in 
their union with the American Federati prog Fe say to them 
ae must recede from position or lose their jobs—be with- 
the 


ons, 
pensions are forfeited. 

are seething with revolution and revolu- 
As I have indicated, have shown by proof be 


th d ques- 
tion, the American labor movement is of a constructive, of a de- 
character, along within the law and within the rules, and 
within ‘Constitution and the Republic of the United 
States. We are in this work, and no mean „ let me 
tell iar it is not and has not been mi try to 
stab fhe activities of the working the Untted States 
They had t cause for dissatisfaction by reason of the fact that 
are made the victims of the greed and avarice commonly known 

as food in one form or another. eel — 0 
workers of our country were in the p on of the things for 
ı production of things for destruction. With the 
armistice and the ctical of the war, all that species of indus- 
try came to a The —5—.— captains of industry and 
pp eto ne Sieg ged ve the pase ref sie “ont ise 


sition t the pt to organize th . o seek iza- 

o n e po n who organ 

tlon, tor the purpose of. what To seck some relief 

grievances ch they are to bear in the service. 

I assume, gentlemen, a, the statement made by the 

6 tion in which they find themselves and 
suan ces w! knows they are hard 

enoug 

Mr. Dnowxrow. We know that, and we want to do everything pos- 

sible—— 


Mr. Gomwrers (in Tes; I know, and you are the employers 
of these policemen of 
M because 


„ Gompers, 
oners have not once, 


every 
means within our power to secure mgress the immediate change 
in legislation to ameliorate that evil. 

Mr. Gomrers, And thus far 
Mr. Brown Low, Thus far wi as this, the last 
insuflicient—in- 


measure, is — Some 2 alent — think 
crease was grant Con wo years. 
Mr. ERS. These cemen are — and patriotic men of 
rul fnd that all this is a slow process. 


asa e. They 
ener their aibiiations: by their desire to have the of the 
American labor movement, that they want the great mass of 4,008 900 
workers to get behind their request and their applications behind 
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the commissloners in order that they may become of r assistance to 


the commissioners in that regard, and, as their reward, they have the 
alternative of resi, from the organization or 3 that its affilia- 
tion is wn 2 ose their pos tions. 


th: informa 

They shaye not acted in the interests of the 3 5 the District 
of Columbia or of our country. have heard—I do not know of my own 
knowledge—that court p ‘have been taken or that they are to 
be inaugurated to secure 5 from the order or regulation ‘which you 
genticmen have adopted. refer. at any time, by conference with those 
who are responsible for S “to e them of an error which 
they ‘have committed and endeavor to have it corrected. I ask, gentle- 
men. that time be given to these men, The ultimatum ‘that they must 
recede or quit or be discharged is unwarranted so far as the American 
. of Labor is concerned. 

0 e authority, if emplo, us a 
8 ze the American Federation of bor and by their actions and 
be rege cripple its efforts you will have 5 to deal with, not 

with us. You will have the men flying where they think they can secure 
relicf, and in each stage of their disappointment’ t they throw “themselves 
anywhere where some relief is promised, either immediate or in the 
future. For good order, for peace, 5 progress, ‘safety, I ap- 
peal to the commissioners to rescind that order. 

I thank you for the patience 8 the hearing. 

Mr. BROWNLOW. Mr. Gompers, the commissioners have heard with = 
great interest all you have to say ‘and will take it all into very carefu 
consideration. ais PeT. 

I want to repeat that ma ee e 9 * — 
T os ‘spon ‘the 
American Federation of Labor. r the ‘organiza <j ae 
commissioners, entertain the very -highest 7 and regard, and 1 
havo so expressed that many ‘times e eee ade some degree publicly 
when there was any occasion for a Table — The:motives that 
gi abt the commissioners was u different one. eit had for its con- 

ndent, so that rs witht 


eral rule will sn- 


as one —— the 


Printers and ca ters. I 

disturbance of that relation is contemplated by this statement of ‘policy 
or the order eae: in 3 of ‘that statement. It was, we believe, 
necessary to 1 pens the ponce department from any question, however 


falsely made, of al keniano 
tako into consideration very carefully what von have 


And now we will 
said, Mr, Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers. Ma make 8 suggestion: I do not know how Jong 
you gentlemen, Beni Eam the commission, may des! — to take for 
further consideration of this matter, in view of what has been preser 
to you this mo t, if in your ju ent you shall require 
ther time to consider it, we think it wo be amiss to extend the 
time of ‘the ultimatum, so that both you Emer wn as commissioners, 
have the time to consider it, and secondly, that these men may also have 
time to eonsider their position. 

Mr. BROWNLOW. That also we will consider. 
be mude to the men very readily. 

Mr. Gompers. Thank you, sir. 

(Thereupon at 12.30 p. m. the conference adjourned.) 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the real eause and the only 
‘cause of any such thing as:section:2 being brought before this 
House is the fact that the police union ‘of this city joined the 
American Federation of Labor. ‘That was the-contest in Boston 
between the police union and the State and -city authorities. 
That is the contest of the policemen's unions in over 35 ‘cities 
in the United States. There is no doubt that the majority of 
the District Committee, when it-reported ‘this provision, intended 
anil had the special purpose in view to prevent by ‘law the police 
union organization of ‘this city from becoming a member of the 
American Federation of Labor or of any union or organization 
that resorts to the strike us u weapon to enforce its demands. 
There is no use to disguise it, and we ought to employ such lan- 
guage in this bill that will clearly do what was really intended. 

Now, Task and I will pause for the answer, is there-n gentle- 
män- on the committee which reported this bill who did not intend 
by that section to prevent the police union of ‘this city from 
becoming a member of the American Federation of Labor or of 
any union or organization that -employs the strike as a means 
to redress its wrongs or enforce its demands? J assert that that 
was and is the intention of the committee. I see present the 
members of the committee, and if I am not correct in my state- 
ment some of them ought to eorreet me. The very object of sec- 
tion 2, the very object'for which every man on the committee that 
voted for it, was to prevent the police union or policemen indi- 
vidually from joining the American Federation of Labor or any 
union or organization that resorts to the strike. Does any man 
deny that? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
policemen from striking? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It was to prevent their union or organization 
from joining or affiliating with the American Federation of 
Labor or any union or organization that employs the strike asa 
weapon. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What does Congress care what organi- 
zation they join so long as they do not strike but go nheatl-and 
perform their duty? [Applause.] 


The communication can 


Was not the purpose to prevent fhe 


Mr. KITCHIN. One of the objects, of course, was to prevent 
a strike; but the American Federation of Labor says that they 


do not order a strike, they do not command a strike, they do 


not strike, but the commissioners said you must get out of the 
American Federation of Labor, and they got out, because, as 
gentlemen said, we were going to raise the salaries. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What was the purpose of permitting 
them to become members of the Federation of Labor if it was 
not to prevent a strike? 

Mr. KITCEIN. If the gentleman means only to prevent a 
policemen's strike, his vision does not go far enough. The 
purpose of this section was not only ‘to prevent the policemen 
From striking but to prevent them and their union from belong- 
ing to or affiliating with any union or organization that or 
whose members did strike, because the committee knew and ttis 
House knows that if the policemen or their union belonged to 


or affiliated with any such union or organization, ‘the police- 


‘men—the law enforcers—would be in sympathy with the 
strikers, with their fellow unionists. [Applause.] The com- 
mittee, by this section, intended to prevent this. If I were a 
policeman and belonged to the trainmen's union, or if my police 
union belonged to or affiliated with such trainmen's ‘union, and 
If the trainmen of my city were ‘to ‘strike ‘by order of ‘the 
anion, just as natural as water flowing downstream I would 
be in sympathy with the strikers, whatever they might do. We 


did not want, and the committee did not want, and the Ameri- 


can people do not want, the policemen, the enforcers of Jaw and 
order, to be fellow unionists with strikers in any industry. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Carolina has expired. 

‘Mr. KITCHIN. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘The construction of the committee that re- 
ported out this section, the construction of the gentleman from 
‘Wyoming IMr. Monvett], is that this section -as it is written 
will prevent the policemen or ‘their union or organization from 
becoming members of the American Federation of Labor. At 
‘first glimpse the langunge would seem to bear out such con- 
struction, but when you analyze it such can not be put upon the 
section. Tt does not prevent the police union -of this city from 
joining or affiliating with the American Federation of Labor. 
The language used in the section does not do it, gentlemen. 

We want to get at the right of this thing; we are all after 
‘the same object; all of us want to prevent the police union of 
this city from being a member of or affiliating with the American 
Federation of Labor or belonging to any ‘union that does belong 
‘to the American Federation of Labor. I say this section with 
its present language does not do it. 

Lot us get these two facts in our minds and it will appear 


The time of the gentleman from’ Nerth 


‘Clearly that it does not do it: First, the American Federation 


of Labor does not hold, claim, or exercise the right to demand 
of ‘any of its ‘menibership obedience to an order to strike or 
cease work for any cause“; second, a policeman or an indi- 
‘vidual as such does not or can not become a member of the 
American Federation of Labor. Such federation is composed of 
unions or organizations and not of individuals. A police union 
or organization, but not the individual policeman, can ‘become 
a member of or affillate with the American Federation of Labor, 
A moment ago I asked the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia if that was the case, and ‘he said yes; that individually 
one could not become a member of the federation. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman be good enough to yield 
to me? 

Mr, SITCHIN. I will yield to the gentleman for a question. 

‘Mr. RBAVIS. Do I understand that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is composed of organizations or individuuis? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Organizations. Let us read the language of 
the ‘section : 

miar 2 member of the Metropolitan police of the District of Colum- 


bin shall be or me a member of any o tion, or of an organiza- 
tion -affiliated with another organization, which ‘holds, claims, or 


exercises the ht to demand cf any of its membership obedience to 
un order to ‘strike or cense work for any cause. 

Under this a policeman can join a police union or organization 
unless it holds, claims, or exercises the right,“ and so forth. 
First, lie is forbidden to become a member of any organiza- 
tion“ which holds, claims, or exercises the right, and so 
forth. Tf his police union or organization at any time holds 
or claims or exercises the right,” and so forth, he must get out 
of it or be dismissed from the police force. The police union 
or organization in this city does not so hold“ or “ claim“ or 
exercise the right,” and so forth. Second, he is forbidden to 
“become a member of “an organization affiliated with another 
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organization which holds, claims, or exercises the right to de- 
mand,” and so forth. But he can under this language become 
a member of “an organization” which is a member of or 
“ affiliated with another organization” which does not “ hold, 
claim, or exercise the right,” and so forth. 

Now, as has been shown and admitted here, the American 
Federation of Labor, “an organization,” does not “ hold, claim, 
or exercise the right o demand of any of its membership 
obedience to an order to strike or cease work for any cause.“ 
Its several members, the labor and trades unions or organiza- 
tions, do, but the Federation of Labor does not. So, therefore, 
under the language of this section a policeman here can join 
the police union or organization, and such union or organiza- 
tion can join or affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labor, because the police union or “organization” does not 
“hold, claim, or exercise the right,” and so forth, and the 
police union or “ organization,” being a member of or affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, is not “ an organization 
affiliated with another organization which holds, claims, or 
exercises the right,” and so forth. 
i Therefore the very minute this bill becomes law the police- 

men’s union can join the American Federation of Labor, and 
neither the policemen nor their union will violate the provisions 
of this section if no change or amendment is made to its lan- 
guage. I am in favor of changing the language so that the 
section will clearly express the intention of the committee and 
the House. 

Mr. BLACK. But if my amendment be adopted 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman’s amendment be adopted, 
that would cure it. ` 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a curious 
divergence of opinion with regard to the language of this sec- 
tion, language which was very carefully considered before it 
was adopted by the committee. Some gentlemen think that it 
does not go far enough and some think that it goes too far. 
After having listened attentively to all of the arguments that 
have been made, I believe that it does exactly what the com- 
mittee intended to do, and what we all, or the great majority 
of us, believe ought to be done, and that is to prohibit the 
police from having an organization of their own claiming the 
right to strike, or from having an organization that is affiliated 
with another organization that claims the right to order its 
men to strike. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think, if the gentlemen will permit me to 
elaborate, I can convince them that I am entirely right. Let 
me speak on the two amendments that have been offered. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK] would 
prohibit a policeman’s organization that claimed the right to 
strike, but it would not prohibit the police, from affiliating with 
another organization that claims the right to order its members 
to strike. Let us not lose sight of this fact. There are two 
things that we seek to prohibit. First, we seek to prohibit the 
policeman from himself striking or claiming the right to 
strike. Second, we seek to keep him from affiliation, directly 
or indirectly, with any other organization the members of 
which might strike, and for the very excellent reason that we 
do not want to embarrass him in the performance of his duty 
by affiliation with men belonging to another organization who 
may strike. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK] clearly would prohibit a 
police organization from the right to strike, but it would not 
prohibit affiliation with an organization that might claim the 
right to order its members to strike. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman allow me to call his atten- 
tion to the specific language of my amendment, which says that 
he shall not belong to any organization which is affiliated with 
any other organization not composed entirely of employees 
of a municipal, State, or Federal Government. 

Mr. MONDELL, After reading the gentleman’s amendment I 
wondered whether he could belong to a church or lodge, whether 
he could be a Mason or a Knight of Columbus, whether he could 
join a building and loan association, whether he could affiliate 
with any one of the thousand and one different classes of or- 
ganizations that have nothing to do with the question of the 
right to strike. I am of opinion that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas would prohibit him from belonging to 
such organizations. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman certainly loses sight of the fact 
that my amendment contains specific words that he shall not 
belong to a police organization that affiliates with this other 
organization, 


Mr. MONDELL. Oh, yes; under the gentleman's amendment 
the policeman can not belong to a policeman’s organization that 
claims the right to strike. That is the gentleman’s language; 
but ‘then he proceeds to prohibit him from belonging to the 
Knights of Columbus, to the Baptist Church, to a Liberty bond 
association, and to a few other things. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Notan] is afraid that 
under this language a man who has been a member of a bene- 
ficial order or beneficial organization of a labor union might be 
deprived of the privilege of obtaining benefits after he became 
a member of the police force. I am not entirely clear that 
somewhere sometime something of that kind might occur, but I 
doubt it, but I do not know the exact character of these bene- 
ficial organizations. . 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? * ee 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL, I will yield to the gentleman later. I do 
not know the exact character of beneficial orders connected 
with labor unions, but I assume that like the beneficial orders 
connected with other organizations one may retain the benefits 
of such insurance without retaining active membership in the 
order. I presume that is true of practically every labor or- 
ganization or the beneficial organizations connected with every 
labor union. If that is not true, I do not know that we ougnt 
to make the exception, because if we are to divorce the police 
from organizations that claim the right to order their mem- 
bers to strike, we must do it rather clearly and definitely. 
Let us not lose sight of the fact that the police force of the 
District of Columbia are retired at a certain age on a very good 
pension. How much is that? 

Mr. MAPES. One-half of the salary. 

Mr. MONDELL. So the policeman is very well taken care of, 
and even though there was some one case somewhere, sometime, 
where a man would have some difficulty about the beneficial 
features of a labor organization, I do not think, in order to meet 
some one case of that sort, we ought to break down this entire 
prohibition. The language was very carefully thought out, and 
the danger in amending it on the floor without full consideration 
is the danger that always attends that sort of thing. We do not 
know very clearly, can not tell very clearly, what the amend- 
ments mean. It is very clear what the original language means. 
You shall not organize the police force into an organization 
claiming the right to strike; the police shall not be affiliated 
with an organization any member of which or an affiliated or 
ganization of which claims the right to strike. 

The gentleman says that the American Federation of Labor, 
for instance, claims no right to order a strike. Well, everybody 
affiliated with it and every union affiliated with the bodies affili- 
ated with it all claim the right to order their members to strike, 
and so if a police organization is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, then through that federation they would 
be affiliated with these organizations claiming the right to order 
a strike. When you use the term affiliated“ here it not only 
means affiliated with some central organization, but affiliated 
through that central organization and other organizations aflili- 
ated with or attached to that central organization. I think that 
meets the contention of the gentleman from North Carolina. 
This language accomplishes in words that are simple, direct, and 
easily understood what we propose to accomplish, and in my 
opinion it is very dangerous to amend it in any way. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Illinois 
yield long enough to see if we can not agree upon time for 
debate upon this section and all amendments? Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate upon this section and all 
amendments thereto shall close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman pro- 
vide that five minutes of that time shall come to me? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman make it 25 minutes, so 
that I may have five minutes? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, there has been a very liberal 
amount of discussion already this afternoon on this question. 
There is only one amendment pending now, and I imagine that 
nearly every Member of the House bas his mind made up as to 
how he is going to vote, and it seems to me we are taking a 
good deal of time, and I think we ought to get through in 15 
minutes more, the Chair to have control of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear the gentleman, 
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Mr. MAPES. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto be closed in 15 min- 
utes, the time to be controlled by the Chair. 


Mr. GARLAND, I want three minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN, The Chair recognized me before the gentle- 
man from Michigan made his request, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognized the gentleman from 
Illinois, and he yielded to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MAPES. Including the five minutes of the gentleman 
from IIlinois make it 20 minutes. - 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I object unless I can get an 
opportunity to speak on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan, who asks unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and all amendments to this section 
close in 15 minutes following the time assigned to the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, how do we understand we 
will get an opportunity to speak if one gentleman takes up all 
the time? A number of us have asked for a few minutes; I 
want three minutes; and if I understand I will have that three 
minutes I will not object. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I want three minutes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I object, and 
I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEE. What is the motion pending before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a unanimous-consent request, and 

objection has been raised, and therefore the gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 
Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I will amend my request by 
asking unanimous consent that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto close in 25 minutes after the five min- 
utes of the gentleman from Illinois, which will make it half an 
hour, the time to be controlled by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes following the time of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I object, and 
demand the regular order. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 30 minutes, the time 
to be controlled by the Chair. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois declines to 
yield further, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are deal- 
ing with a serious problem which affects the peace and the wel- 
fare of the Nation, the protection of life and property from 
one end of the country to the other. The policeman is the 
country’s civilian soldier, and I maintain that he ought not 
under any circumstances to belong to any organization which 
claims the right to direct his official acts. [Applause.]) We are 
here to speak for America and we ought to have the courage to 
do it. The time has come when we must speak and we must 
not wait for any conference anywhere to tell us what to do. 
{Applause.] The American people are watching and they are 
waiting for a display of sufficient courage on the part of their 
representatives to protect them in their life and property. [Ap- 
plause.] The Congress has displayed a cowardice in the past 
that is inexcusable, and the time has come, the issue is here, 
we are facing a crisis and we must meet it, and for one I am 
ready to meet it no matter what it may be, and I propose to say 
to the policemen of the District of Columbia, aye, to the police- 
men of America, if you please, that as law officers of America 
we propose to say that they shall execute the law and shall have 
no right to strike. [Applause.] And any man, a citizen of 
America, not willing to meet the issue has no business to make 
application for a position on the police force, and if he does his 
application should be refused. I do not care how you word 
the language of the bill, but it should be so worded as to leave no 
doubt as to what our attitude is. [Applause.] The people of 
America are looking to us to-day; we should set the pace; we 
should make a model of the police foree of the District of Colum- 
bia for every police force in every city in this Union. 

I was in Boston the day the police force struck. I saw the 
riots; I saw the mobs. I saw them break into the stores and 
loot the property of the people there. I saw the murdered men. 
And F said then that if God would permit me to live long enough 
to get an opportunity to place myself on record I would say to 
the people of America that no man should be employed anywhere 


as a law oflicer in the land who joined any organization that 
claimed superior power over his official action. [Applause.] 
The men and the women of the Nation have the right to the 
protection of their lives and property, and they have a right 
to demand of us who speak for them that we shall have the 
courage of our convictions; that we shall so enact the laws of 
the land as to protect them in their rights; and that we, no 
matter what may be the result of our action, when we leave this 
official place in which we are temporarily serving, may have the 
right to walk the streets of the land among our fellow citizens 
in the assurance that we as Americans are safe in our life and 
in our property. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to see if we can 
fix the time for debate. I ask unanimous consent that the 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
20 minutes, the time to be controlled by the Chairman. 

Mr. QUIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to drop a few remarks on this matter. I think it is 
very important. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
O'Connor] is zed. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I Will. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto close in 20 
minutes, - 

Mr. MAPES. Make it 30 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, it is very evident that all of 
us who want to speak on this question can not get an oppor- 
tunity to do se, and therefore I amend the motion by moving 
that all debate on this subject close now. 

The CHAIRMAN. . The gentleman from Ohio moves an 
amendment to the effect that the debate be closed now. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 

a gentleman has been recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had been recognized, but 
he yielded to the chairman of the committee in an endeavor to 
fix the time. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman can not lose his recognition or 
right to the floor by a motion that the debate close now. 

I make the point of order that there has been a gentleman 
already recognized for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point is well taken. 

Mr. KEARNS. I move to amend the motion. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, I do not yield to the gentleman who has 
the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman does not yield for the pur- 
pose of allowing an amendment. 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not understand that when a gentleman 
has yielded the floor for a motion he has the right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yielded out of courtesy to 
the chairman of the committee only, 

Mr. KEARNS. After he has yielded to the chairman to make 
a motion he certainly can not preclude other Members from 
making a motion to amend the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, No, 

Mr. KEARNS. Therefore I move to amend the gentleman’s 
motion by making it read that the debate close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves an amend- 
ment that all debate on this section and amendments thereto 
close at the end of the time controlled by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. O'CONNOR]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that all debate on this section and amend- 
ments thereto close in 80 minutes, the time to be controlled by 
the Chair. - 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 

Mr. O'CONNOR, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in view of the tremendously wide range of discussion 
that has taken place to-day in connection with this bill, eyen 
though my observations may be irrelevant, I hope they will prove 
sufficiently interesting to be worth while. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] said facetiously that 
it was an inalienable right of the American people to eriticize 
their police establishments and constabularies, whether that 
police establishment or constabulary was located in some little 
village or hamlet or in the great metropolis of this country. I 
might add that it is not only an inalienable right of the Ameri- 
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can people, but it appears to be the favorite pastime of the Eng- 
lish-speaking- people, =i 

« | know that sounds strange as coming from a fellow that bears 
the name of O'Connor, and is presumably of Celtic origin, and 
therefore apparently hostile to police establishments. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
understand that the hostility that has from time to time broken 
forth furiously against police establishments during the last 
three centuries of English-speaking history has for its psy- 
chology, its genesis, the exacting nature of what corresponded 
to a constabulary under Cromwell, which aroused such a spirit of 
furious hostility in the minds of the English-speaking people, 
and particularly those of London, that they. never forgot it, and 
transmitted it with their blood. The hostility is of Anglo-Saxon 
and not Celtic origin. But I believe at heart the American 
people really love their police establishments, and as one of the 
people that loye them I am against the police becoming—and 
pardon this apparent abruptness in getting away from one sub- 
ject and onto another—I am against a police establishment 
becoming a part of the American Federation of Labor, for the 
reason that it has done the police establishments more harm 
than good, and has resulted in the disadvantage to the wage 
earners of this country by arousing a spirit of hostility in the 
minds of patriotic American citizens against them as a general 
proposition. It has been a very unhappy union and should be 
dissolved in the interest of policeman and wage earner. I hope 
the measure will go through as it is written in the bill. 

I want it distinctly understood, Mr. Chairman, that I am not 
unmindful of the sacrifices made by the police establishments of 
this country. Last year I had the honor of addressing the 
police chiefs of the United States and Canada, and of recount- 
ing the number of fatalities that occurred in our police depart- 
ment from the memorable day on which Chief of Police Hennes- 
sey was assassinated in New Orleans, a few years ago—an affair 
which shocked the people of this country and brought about 
international complications. I had to show that in our city 
alone our police establishment had given up 51 lives, and I was 
told on the floor that the police establishments of the United 
States of America during those years, year after year, had 
given up as many lives proportionately to the number engaged 
as were given up by our American Army in France. 

I pay them honor. I say that I believe it is in their interest, 
I believe it is in the interest of the wage earners and of the 
laboring people of this country, that the police establishments 
and the wage earners’ organizations shall be kept separate and 
apart. Policemen may organize for benevolent purposes and 
to aid and assist each other mutually, but I will take my stand 
with Mr. Krtcu1n and Mr. Mappen and say that it is against 
the best interests of this country, it is against the best interests 
of organized labor, for the police establishments to be affiliated 
with labor unions. It antagonizes them in the minds of the 
fair-minded American people to have the police establishments 
as a part of the American Federation of Labor, and it an- 
tagonizes the police department itself in the minds of fair- 
thinking people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] has correctly voiced the 
purpose of this section of the bill. We want to pass a law so 
that policemen will not strike and leave the city unprotected, 
and when we accomplish that we have done all that, it seems 
to me, fair-minded Congressmen ought to be trying to do. That, 
I am sure, is the only purpose that I have in mind. I do not 
want to strike a blow at the American Federation of Labor. Is 
that what some gentlemen are trying to do by this measure? 
Are they trying to strike the American Federation of Labor a 
“side swipe” ? I hope not. I do not think any such purpose 
would be legitimate or fair. 

I myself want to sustain the American Federation of Labor 
in every proper and appropriate way. I am for it. I know 
that it does a world of good. I know that it represents the 
great moderate force in the labor movement in this country; 
that it stands for the rights of the great masses of the toilers; 
and that its principles and activities are consistent with the 
American Constitution and American ideals. [Applause.] 

Some gentlemen of reactionary instincts, perhaps, do not 
realize it, but I want to say to them that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor stands as a great bulwark against extreme radi- 
calism and direct action in America to-day. [Applause.] As 
we love our country, we ought to hold up this great organiza- 
tion which stands for the legitimate aspiration of the workers 
1 give it respect. I do not want to strike a single blow 
at it. 
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The purpose of gentlemen—the proper and legitimate pur- 
f preventing strikes among members of the police force 
is fully carried out by the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. I hope that those who are 
real friends of labor and at the same time who want to protect 
the rights of the public and to insure that no strike of Ləlice- 
men ols be possible will stand by that amendment and carry it 
There is a great deal of misapprehension among Members, it 
seems, and a good deal of this argument is caused by the use 
of the word “affiliate” in the proposed law. Gentlemen use 
that word as though it had a certain legal significance. It has 
a certain meaning as applied to the American Federation of 
Labor, because labor organizations are affiliated with that organ- 
ization upon definite terms; but it has no recognized or certain 
meaning whatever when applied to labor organizations not “ affil- 
iated ” with the American Federation of Labor. It is then a word 
of vague, indefinite meaning. To say merely that “a policemen's 
union shall not be affiliated,” and so forth, means nothing in 
itself. It depends altogether upon the terms of the affiliation, 
You might as well say that no police organization shall make 
any contract with any organization or with a certain organiza- 
tion. What would it mean, gentlemen? It would not mean 
anything. The trouble with the jealousy against “ affilia- 
tion ” is that gentlemen who do not know anything about the 
labor organizations or labor unions, or what their policies, prac- ` 
tices, and ideals are, use this word and think it means some 
particular or definite relation. It does not, and any member 
of a labor union will tell you so. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. I wonder if the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas would not compel a man who belongs to a labor organi- 
zation, temporarily a policeman, to cancel his membership in 
that labor organization? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Quite to the contrary. It will permit 
a member, we will say, of the carpenters’ union to go on the 
police force and yet retain his membership in his carpenters’ 
organization. I will say for myself that is what I want done, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed as much as 
anyone to a policeman having the privilege of striking while in 
the employ of a municipality, but I do not think that this pro- 
vision will keep him from doing so. I have seen a number of 
strikes in my time that were not declared strikes. The men 
simply got together and quit, and it was just as effective as 
though a declaration of a strike had been made. 

The way to settle this matter, to my mind, is that you provide 
in the contract of every policeman employed or that comes to 
take employment a provision that he shall not strike while in 
the employ of that municipality. By this plan you do not pro- 
vide against any organization. You should also provide that 
he give two weeks’ notice of a desire to leave the employment of 
that municipality. ; 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think a better way to proteet 

Mr. GARLAND. Oh, I do not yield for that. I have only 
three minutes, 

Mr. RUCKER. But the gentleman—— 

Mr, GARLAND. Well, make it short. 

Mr. RUCKER. No; go ahead. I will not ask anything. 

Mr. GARLAND. ‘The fact is that more than half of the 
policemen, I will venture to say, in this city and three-fourths 
of those in Pittsburgh and other cities carry union cards iu 
their pockets. A number of Members of Congress carry union 
cards in their pockets. We do not have to provide that they 
shall not belong to a labor organization for fear of a strike. 
We have been trying to operate here in Congress departments 
where unfit individuals have been put in charge of them for 
the last eight years, ever since the Democratic. administration 
went into power. The administration selected men with no 
knowledge of and no ability to command men, and have set 
them to run the departments. Then they come in here when a 
difficulty occurs and try to take away a God-given right, a con- 
stitutional right, of a man to belong to any organization he sees 
fit. You can not curtail him of that right. . 

My friends, I can have as much sympathy for the iron and 
steel workers with a card in my pocket as though I was in 
the organization here. All of these men who carry cards are 
in sympathy with the union movement. Their organization may 
strike, and you can not take away from. them the right to 
belong to some home or trade organization, although you pro- 
vide that while in the employ of the Government they shal! not 
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have the right to join any organization. There is only one 
way to control them, and that is to make the contract that I 
speak o of. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
neal has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, this in my judgment is more far- 
reaching than appears on its face, applying simply to the police- 
men of the city of Washington. This is an act of the American 
Congress that I believe the people of this country will construe 
as fundamental. I can not understand why the police force of 
a city has any more right to go on a strike than has the Army. 
To me the action of the police in the city of Boston and the 
eontemplated action of the police right here in this Capital City 
of the Government is incomprehensible and horrible to contem- 
plate. With Bolshevism running through all Europe and a part 
of this country, it is time that Congress takes this stand. . Not- 
withstanding the gentleman from Alabama has said that there 
is no Bolshevism in the American Federation of Labor, the 
activities of such European poison manifests itself in the 
I. W. W. and many of the men belonging to organized labor. 
The good, law-abiding element in the unions oftentimes can not 
control the radical and lawless element, especially the danger- 
ous foreigner. When union workers in this country defy the 
President of the United States and say that if they can not 
have their way they will strike and starve the people of the 
United States that is a flagrant disregard of the constituted 
authorities and an absolute disregard for the great unorganized 
mass of people who observe all law. 

Now is the time for the Congress of the United States to take 
a firm stand. Do not be afraid of the few wild radicals among 
the many good men of organized labor who hold union cards 
who want to trample the rights of the American people under 
their feet, men who only work a few hours a day and then come 
around and grumble because some dairyman with a wife and 
family who all work 7 days a week and 15 hours a day charges 
a decent price for his milk. And yet these fellows want every 
holiday, half of Saturday, and all of Sunday, and come down 
here and ask for 44 hours to constitute a week's work. The 
bituminous coal miners, in utter disregard of their contract with 
the mine owners, now demand 30 hours to constitute a 
week’s work. They demand, on top of that, 60 per cent increase 
in wages. They even say they will strike November 1 and 
freeze the women and children to death. Now is the time, gen- 
tlemen, to take a firm stand and say that the police shall not 
join a union that affiliates with the American Federation of 
Labor. Those men are officers of the State and take an oath to 
uphold the law. If some other union violates the law on a 
strike, the police must be free to handle them. Let them belong 
to their own union, but under no circumstances should they be 
allowed to be connected with the American Federation of Labor. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, every Member of this House 
who has spoken, I believe, except one, has expressed his opinion 
that the time has come for Congress to prevent police organiza- 
tions from joining unions that affiliate with other unions that 
could bring about a sympathetic strike. If that is the object 
of Congress, what is going to sidetrack or sidestep us? I be- 
lieve that the amendment of the gentleman from Texas, my col- 
league, Mr. Brack, does not go quite far enough, because it 
permits the police organizations to affiliate with other organ- 
izations of Government employees. Every single Member of 
Congress knows that every Government employees’ organiza- 
tion—in other words, the national organization of Federal em- 
ployees of this Government—is already affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Under my colleague's amendment 
this police organization could affiliate with other employee or- 
ganizations, and they are affiliated with thé American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Any other organization so affiliated could bring 
about a sympathetic strike and you would have the same condi- 
tion that exists in New York City to-day. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I can not yield, because I want 
to bring this thought before the House. We have been talking 
about relieving the high cost of living and we have wasted 
many days. Yet to-day, because of a sympathetic strike among 
the longshoremen and expressmen in New York, the morning 
paper tells us that 5,000 tons of food are rotting in New York 
to-day because of that sympathetic strike. We are going to 
have a duplication of the Boston police strike unless we remedy 
it by this legislation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in 
‘this matter and I am interested in the substance a great deal 
more than I am in the form. So far as I have been able to 
gather in listening to the amendments read and to the analysis 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


of them that has been made, it seems to me that the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK] 
comes nearer reaching the solution than does the proposition 
in the original bill; that is to say, the proposition we desire to 
attain. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman think that this amend- 
ment would permit a man who belongs to the carpenters’ union 
and joins the police force to retain his membership in the car- 
penters’ union? 

Mr. GARRETT. Ì do not think so. That is a construction 
others place upon it. Let me hasten to say that the thing I am 
anxious to obtain, and if this amendment that is proposed does 
not do it I hope we can have other amendments offered until 
we reach the result, is to absolutely prevent the police force in 
the District of Columbia from affiliating or being connected in 
any sort of way with any kind of a labor union. [Applause.] 

In this period of unrest when every citizen of this Republic 
is trembling for the future because of the activity, not of the 
reasonable officials of the American Federation of Labor, but 
because of the action of a number of other irresponsible members 
of some of the affiliated organizations, with that occurring every- 
where, the time has come when the Congress of this Republic 
should speak in a determined, plain, and unmistakable way a 
word in favor of law, law, law. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Ghairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Is the time all consumed or all promised? 

The CHAIRMAN. All promised. 

1 — RUCKER. There is no chance for anyone else to get any 
me 

The CHAIRMAN. 
limiting the debate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer. 

Gentlemen of the committee all seem to desire that this act 
be so framed as to prevent members of the police in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from joining a union so affiliated with other 
unions as to make it possible that the police may be called out 
on strike. I submit the following amendment, which, I take it, 
in connection with the language of the bill, will accomplish that 
purpose: 

After the word “ which,” in line 11, insert the following: .“ itself or 
any subordinate, component, or affiliated organization of which.” 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That does not come in line 11, does it? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; there are two prints of the bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if you 
adopt this amendment it makes absolutely clear what the com- 
mittee says is intended by this section. 

It has been urged by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrenixl that section 2 would not permit the police union 
from affiliating with the American Federation of Labor, because 
the American Federation of Labor in itself neither strikes nor 
calls strikes, but the subordinate unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor do that. If you adopt this amendment, it 
provides that the police shall not join a union of their own 
which advocates strikes. It provides that they shall not join 
another organization nor shall affiliate with another organiza- 
tion which advocates strikes. My amendment provides that 
they shall not affiliate with another organization any compo- 
nent part of which or any subordinate part of which or any 
affiliated organization which, in turn, advocates the right to 
strike or to demand of its members that they strike. So I take 
it that if the committee means what it says the adoption of 
my amendment will clarify the language and make it plain that 
this Congress is determined that the police of the District of 
Columbia snall not owe an allegiance to any such organization 
which is higher than that they owe to the Government which 
they are sworn to support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BLACK, Offer it as a substitute for mine. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I offer it as a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], at his sug- 
gestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment for 
information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. BLACK : On re 3, line 11, after the word which,” 


insert “itself or any subordina component, or affiliated organization 
of which.” 


The CHAIRMAN, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the fact 
that that should be in line 14, instead of in line 11. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There are two different prints of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cax- 
non] is recognized. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I think this section is just 
right without any amendment at all. Varlous amendments are 
offered, one from one angle and another from another angle. 
Section 2 provides first: 

That no member of the aapa i erage police of the District of Colum- 
bia shall be or become a member of an Sage genres orof any organise 
tion affiliated with another organization, which’ holds, claims, or 
cises the ht to demand of any of its membership obedience to a an 
order to strike or cease work for any cause. 

Now that covers the whole ground. He shall not belong to 
a union of policemen that can order a strike under an order of 
that organization. He shall not belong to-any organization that 
is affiliated with any organization that can order a strike. They 
say the American Federation of Labor can not order a strike, 
but that it is composed of a number of organizations, many of 
them scattered throughout the country, either one of which 
can order a strike. That is affiliation, isn't it? Now, the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], if it 
Should be adopted, would allow membership with the Govern- 
ment clerks, with the postmasters, with rural-route carriers, 
who are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. I 
will not discuss that now, but at the preper time and occasion 
I will. Their first loyalty ought to be to the Government. I 
am not speaking of that, but they are just as much affiliated as 
the steel strikers are affiliated with them. 

Now, this only prohibits the policemen in the District: of 
Columbia, who might be said to be the civil soldiers of the 
District of Columbia, from belonging to an organization which 
has a membership that would strike when ordered to strike. 
Ah, but that does not touch the American Federation of Labor. 
No, but the American Federation of Labor is affiliated with 
scores and scores of people who do order strikes. In fact, it 
charters them. The American Federation charters the clerks, 
charters the postmasters, charters the rural-route carriers. 
But they are not policemen. This only touches the civil sol- 
diers of the District of Columbia—the policemen, I think it 
should not be amended in any respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Cannon] has expired. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Denison]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I believe in 
the right of laboring men to organize, and I believe in their 
right to strike in order to secure better wages and working 
conditions; but I do not believe that the menrbers of any 
police force ought to belong to any police organization which 
believes in or exercises the right to strike or affiliates with an- 
other organization which believes in or exercises the right to 
strike. I do not think that men in any essential employment 
ought to exercise the right to strike against the Government, 
either State, National, or municipal, er against any agency 
that, under cur form of government, essentially exercises the 
functions of government. Therefore I shall support this bill. I 
did think that there ought to be a slight amendment made to 
perfect the text and make clearer its meaning, but there have 
been so many amendments offered here that I do not think I 
will offer it. I think the words “either of” ought to be in- 
serted in front of the word “ which” in line 11 on page 3, so 
that it will read “either of which holds, claims, or exercises 
the right to demand of its membership obedience to an order to 
strike or cease work for any cause,” and so forth, in order to 
make the meaning absolutely clear; but after hearing the re- 
marks of members of the committee and after conferring with 
others who feel reasonably sure that the meaning is clear 
enough as it is, I shall not offer the amendment. Personally I 
think it would make the meaning of the bill clearer if those 
words were i 

Mr. Chairman, I think the city of Washington ought to have a 
police force that would be a model for the entire Nation. And 
the police force of the Nation’s Capital ought to have the privi- 
lege of serving under model conditions. There should be no 
necessity or occasion for their having to organize or affiliate 
with any other organization in order to secure adequate wages 
or proper working conditions. And this ought to be true of ull 
American cities as well as of Washington. But certainly those 
who are intrusted with the duty and responsibility of presery- 
ing the peace and protecting the Hves and the homes and the 
property of the people of our American cities ought to owe 
allegience and obedience to none except the governments that 
employ them. In that respect they should be absolutely above 
suspicion or doubt, in order that they may under all circum- 
stances have the confidence and the respect of the public. This 


is fundamental, and to the extent that this bill will help to pro- 
mote that end, I think it should receive the hearty support of 
all the Members. 

Mr, MAPES. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this debate has 
pretty clearly demonstrated that the language of this section 
covers the situation which the membership of the House thinks 
ought to be covered, and that it would be dangerous to amend 
it in the confusion which exists here this afternoon. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] has introduced an 
amendment which some Members think means one thing and 
some Members think means another. Some say it goes too far 
and others say it does not go far enough. The gentleman's col- 
league [Mr. Connatry] has offered a substitute which, it seems 
to me, comes right back to the language of the bill. 

If we stick to the language of the bill, I believe that the 
situation will be taken care of and that it is better than any- 
thing that has been proposed here this afternoon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the substitute amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] be again read for the information of the House. 

TORAMAN Without objection; the substitute will be 
repo 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. 8 as a substitute for the amend- 


ment of Mr. Black: Page 3, the word ont ” insert 
4 aera or any subordinate, component, or affiliated pe p of 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I accept that as a substitute for 
my amendment. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp upon this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. PARRISH. a Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, I make the same 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD], from Mississippi [Mr. 
Qu], from Texas [Mr. PARRISH], from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH], 
and from Nevada {Mr. Evans]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
40, noes 59. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

Phage MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I understood that he withdrew 
t. 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, I did not withdraw it. I said that the sub- 
stitute was acceptable to me, but I did not withdraw mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Brack) there were—ayes 40, noes 59. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas demands 
tellers. All in favor of ordering tellers will rise and stand until 


counted. [After counting.] ‘Thirteen Members have risen, not 


a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 3, line 10, after the word 

1 5 strike out the words “ organizat on, or of an organization 
e Ns eee aS a ii a alse 
Federation of Labor or which.” 5 £ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 2, noes 75. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with the amendment, with the 
recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and the bill 
as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9821, 
an act relating to the Metropolitan police of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, and had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with an amendment, with 
the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is any gentleman on the committee opposed 
to the bill? Is the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] opposed to the bill? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am against the bill as it stands. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. The Chair 
announced that the bill was passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was trying to get recognition. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman states that he was try- 
ing to get recognition, the Chair thinks he ought to be recog- 
nized. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ROLON to recommit offered by Mr. BLANTON: 

— 55 ker, I move to recommit this bill to the Committee on the 

Piatrlet of Columbia, with instructions to report the same back to the 
House forthwith with the following, amendment, to wit: 

“On 17 75 Une 4, strike out 4,500" and insert in lieu thereof 
„84,200“; in line D strike out * $3, 


* insert 52.750; in line 6 
strike out $2,400" and insert * $2,160"; in line 7 strike out ‘ RY 400 
and insert * $1,600 1 In line 8 strike out" 7 300, and insert ‘ $2,600 '; 
in line 9 strike out $2,000 * and insert 60"; in line 10 — — out 


1.800 and insert 81.560“; In line 11 N out $1, 660 and insert 

1, 420; in line 12 strike out *$1,560’ and feet 12 3205 and in 
line 14 strike out 51,460 and insert in lieu thereof $1 220. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous AEA on 
the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves the 
previous question on the motion to recommit—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. The gentle- 
man from Texas is asking recognition to offer a substitute 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman can not do it as long as 
the gentleman from Michigan moved the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker, and pending that I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present, the 
House having divided. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of order 
of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After having counted.] 
One hundred and fifty-nine gentlemen are present, not a quorum, 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 2, nays 249, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 177, as follows: 


YEAS—2, 
Blanton Steagall 

NAYS—249. 
Alexander Ayres Be; Bland, Ind. 
Almon Baer Benham Bland, Va. 
Andrews, Nebr. Bankhead Benson Boies 
Ashbroo arbour Black x 
— Bee Blackmon Briggs 


Brinson 
Brooks, III. 
Browne 
Browning 
Buchanan 


Garland 
Garner 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrews, Md. 
Anthony 


b 
Bacharach 
Barkley 


Bell 

Bland, Mo. 
Booher 
Bowers 
Brand 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brumbaugh 
Burke 
Caldwell 
SAS Kans. 
Cantri 

5 
Carew 
Carter 


Ellsworth 
Emerson 
Ese 
Fairfield 
Fields 


Garrett McCulloch Sanford 
Glynn McDuffie Sherwood 
Good McFadden Shreve 
Goodall McGlennon Sinclair 
Goodwin, Ark McKenzie Sinnott 
Gould McKeown Small 
Graham, III MeKiniry Smith, Idaho 
Green, Iowa McKinley Smith. 
Greene, Mass. McLaughlin, Mich, Smith, Mich, 
Greene, Vt. cPherson 8 
Griest MacCrate Snyder 
Hadley MacGregor Stedman 
Hardy, Colo. Madden Steenerson 
ardy, Major Stephens, Ohio 
Harrison Mansfield Stevenson 
Hastings Mapes Stiness 
augen Martin Strong, Kans. 
Hawley Mason Summers, Wash, 
ays Merritt Sumners, Tex, 
Hernandez Michener Sweet 
ersey Miller ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Hersman Minahan, N. J. ‘Temple 
Hickey Monahan, Wis. Thomas 
Hicks ondell Thompson 
Hin Moon Tillman 
Hoch A Moore, Va anon 
owa organ mberlake 
Huddleston Mott Towner 
udspeth Nelson, Mo. Treadway 
Hull, Tenn. Nelson, Wis. Vestal 
Hopiphreys Newton, Minn. Vinson 
Nolan Voigt 
James oO" Connor Volstead 
Jefferis Oldfield Valsh 
Johnson, Ky. Oliver Walters 
Johnson, S. Dak, Osborne Wason 
Johnson, Wash. Parrish Watkins 
Jones, Tex. ‘ou Watson, Va. 
Juul uin Webb 
Kearns Radcliffe Webster 
Keller Rainey, J. W. Welling 
Kelly, Pa. Raker Welt 
Kincheloe Bamser Whaley * 
Kin Randall, Calif. Wheeler 
Kinkaid Reavis White, Kans 
Kitchin Reed, W. Va White, Me, 
Kraus Rhodes illiams 
Lampert Ricketts Wilson, La, 
Lanham Riddick Wood, ind 
Lankford Rodenberg Woods, Va. 
Layton Rogers Voodyard 
Romjue Wright 
Lehlbach Rose ates 
her Rouse Young, Tex. 
Linthienm Rucker Zihlman 
Lonergan Sanders, Ind. 
Lufkin Sanders, La. 
Luhring Sanders, N. Y. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Dent Knutson 
NOT VOTING—177. 
Fitzgerald Little Reed, N. Y, 
Focht Longworth Riordan 
sO Luce Robinson. N. C. 
Fre: McAndrews Robsion, Ky. 
Fuller, III. McArthur Rowan 
Fuller, Mass. McClintie Rowe 
Gallagher McLane Rubey 
Gallivan McLaughlin, Nebr. Sabath 
Gandy Magee Saunders, Va, 
y Maher Schall 
Godwin, N. C. Mann Scott 
Goldfogle Mays Scully 
Goodykoontz Mead Sears 
Gra „ Pa, Montague Sells 
Griffin ooney Siegel 
amill Moore, Ohio Sims 
milton Moore, Pa. Sisson 
Haskell Moores, Ind. Slem 
ayden Morin Smith, N. Y. 
in Mudd Smithwick 
Holland Murphy Steele 
Houghton Neel Stephens. a 
Hulin; Newton, Mo. Strong, Pa. 
Hull, Lowa Nicholls, 8. C, Sullivan 
usted Nichols, Mich. Swoi 
Hutchinson O'Connell Taylor, Ark. 
Ireland den Taylor, Tenn, 
Jacoway Olney Tincher 
Johnson, 2 Overstreet Tinkham 
Johnston, N.Y. Padgett Upshaw 
Jones, Pa. Paige Vaile 
Kahn Park Vare 
—.— Mich. Paxker Venable 
dali Pell Ward 
. Iowa Peters Watson, Pa. 
Kennedy, R, I. Phelan eaver 
Kettner Platt Wilson, III. 
Kiess Porter ilson, Pa, 
Kleezka Purnell Wingo 
Kreider Rainey, Ala. Winslow 
LaGuardia Haney, H. T. 
Langley pieg yom N. Dak. 
Larsen Ran l, Wis. 
Lea, Calif. Rayb oaa 
Lee, Ga. Re 


So the motion to recommit was we jbl: 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Knutson with Mr. BELL. 
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. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. EAGAN. 
„ LaneLey with Mr. FIELDS. 
5 Ronsrox of Kentucky with Mr. Nrcxorzs of South Caro- | open the doors. 


Davis of Minnesota with Mr. BRAND, 

Fochr with Mr, McLane. 

. Kann with Mr. Dent. 

. MCARTHUR with Mr. Sisson. 

. Bowers with Mr. NEELY. 

. MCLAVGHLIN of Nebraska with Mr. Larsen. 

. Mager with Mr. KETTNER. 

. CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
. CoopER with Mr. STEELE. 

Maxx with Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. 

. Emerson with Mr, SCULLY. 

. Hurines with Mr. PELL. 

. Foster with Mr. RUBEY. 

. ANDREWS of Maryland with Mr. Wurson of Pennsyl- 


Costetto with Mr. SMITHWICK. 


. DaLtrxcer with Mr. Sxtrr of New York. 
Moon of Ohio with Mr. Jounson of Mississippi. 
Fnran with Mr. Rowan. 
. Hur. øf Iowa with Mr. PARK. : 

Esch with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia. 

„ Parrrrerp with Mr. SABATE. 

. Dearpsey with Mr. SIMs. 

. Pomonds with Mr. SEARS. 

. ANTHONY with Mr. WEAVER. 

. BacrHaracn with Mr. VENABLE. 

. Brrrren with Mr. UPSHAW, 

. Brooxs of Pennsylvania with Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 
. Husted with Mr. PADGETT. 

. Newton of Missouri with Mr. GRIFFIN. 

. Futter of Illinois with Mr. Rosrnson of North Carolina. 
Moon of Pennsylvania with Mr. Jacoway. 

. Burke with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

. Moorrs of Indiana with Mr. HOLLAND. 

Full of Massachusetts with Mr. RIORDAN. 

. Mortn with Mr. HEFLIN. 

. GoopyKoontz with Mr. RAYBURN. 

. Mupp with Mr. HAYDEN. 

. Grana of Pennsylvania with Mr. H. T. RAINEY. 

. Houcutron with Mr. PHELAN, 

. Murray with Mr. HAMILL. 

` Perers with Mr. GALLIVAN. 

Parr with Mr. GALLAGHER. 

. NicHots of Michigan with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

. Hurcuinson with Mr, OvERSTREET. 

. InELanp,with Mr. OLNEY. 

„ Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. O'CONNELL. 

. Kerey of Michigan with Mr. MOONEY. 

. Vare with Mr. CALDWELL. 

. REED of New York with Mr. Dickryson of Missouri. 
. Rowe with Mr. Davey. 

„ Vare with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 

. Warp with Mr. BOOHER. 

r. SCHALL with Mr. CULLEN. 

. Scorr with Mr. CoLLIER. 

. Watson of Pennsylvania with Mr. BLAND of Missouri. 
. Srecer with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

. Witson of Illinois with Mr. Banka. 

. Porrer with Mr. F'TTZGERALD. 

r. OapEN with Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina. 

. Purs with Mr. Bacre, 

. SLEMP with Mr. Casxx. 

. Ramsey with Mr. DOREMUS. 

. RANDALL of Wisconsin with Mr. DOOLING. 

. Stronoe of Pennsylvania with Mr. CARTER. 

. Tayzor of Tennessee with Mr. CAREW. 


TINCHER with Mr. Caraway, 


. Patce with Mr. Gaxrx. 

r. PARKER with Mr. GANDY. 

. TinkHam with Mr. CANTRILL. 
. Reser with Mr. Donovan. 2 
. Kress with Mr. Mays. 

. Kremer with Mr. MAHER. 


LaGvuarpia with Mr. MCOLINTIC. 


. LITTLE with Mr. McAwprews. 

. LoncwortH with Mr. LEE of Georgia. 
. ACKERMAN with Mr. Wise. 

. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. MEAD. 

. Luce with Mr. ‘Lea of California, 

. ANDERSON with Mr. WINGO. 

. KENDALL with Mr. MONTAGUE. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 


The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 222, noes 8. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mares, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


COMPENSATION FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the. Speaker's table House joint resolution 151, 
the post office salary bill, and disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota Mr. 
Sreenerson], chairman of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, asks unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table House joint resolution providing additional 
compensation for the Postal Service, to disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and to agree to the conference asked for by the 
Senate. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution 151, to provide additional compensation for 
employees of the Postal Service and making appropriation therefor. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. 
STEENERSON, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Grrest, Mr. Moon, and Mr. BELL. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask to have a 
reprint of the joint resolution with the Senate amendments 
included. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent that a print of the resolution be made with the 
Senate amendments numbered. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was No objection. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. DOWELL. Reserving the right to object, on what sub- 
ect? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. On Theodore Roosevelt. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks by printing a short address of Secre- 
tary Wilson at the opening of the industrial conference. 

Mr. GOULD. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting an address of 
Secretary Wilson at the opening of the industrial conference, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH, Well, Mr. Speaker, there were a whole lot of 
addresses made down there. I do not think that has any place 
in the records of Congress. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
immediately after the reading of the Journal to-morrow morn- 
ing and the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table the 
gentieman from Illinois [Mr. Granam], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Investigation of Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment, may have the opportunity of addressing the House for one 
hour on the work of that committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the request of the gentleman from Illinois as submitted by him- 
self on Saturday was in its final form that there should be an 
hour's time, one half to be controlled by himself and the other 
half by the minority of the subcommittee. I know in a general 
way the subject he desires to discuss, although I do not know 
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what he desires to say. 
agree to that? 

Mr. MONDELL. Whatever is agreeable to the gentleman 
from Illinois in the matter will be agreeable to me. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was here when the colloquy occurred be- 
tween the gentleman from Tennessee and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Granamw], and it was understood that the time 
should be divided equally between the two gentlemen. 

Mr. MONDELL. Very well. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that to-morrow, immediately after the reading of .the 
Journal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table, 
the Select Committee on Expenditures in the War Department 
may be given one hour, the time to be controlled equally by the 
chairman of that committee and the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. GARRETT]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, let me 
ask the gentleman from Wyoming whether, in view of the fact 
that the rehabilitation bill has been put over twice, and to- 
morrow was set for final discussion, there would be any objec- 
tion to the request that we mect at 11 o’clock to-morrow? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have discussed that with the gentleman 
from Ohio, and I think there would be. I would have no objec- 
tion, but I think there would be objection in other quarters. 

Mr. KITCHIN, We would save no time, because a point of 
no quorum would be made, 

Mr. FESS. Is it the gentleman’s idea that after these ad- 
dresses are over the rehabilitation bill will go on? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
üeman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILD SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lution and bill of the following titles: 

S. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to readmit Frances Scoville- 
Mumm to the character and privileges of a citizen of the United 
States; and 

S. 633. An act extending the provisions for the regulation of 
steam vessels to vessels owned or operated by the United States 
Shipping Board, and for other purposes. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr, Otiver, for one day, on account of official business with 
the naval subcommittee, 

To Mr. Hicks, for to-morrow, on account of official business. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday. 
October 14, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BIC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, transmitting testimony, papers, and 
documents relating to the contested-election case in the seventh 
Missouri district (H. Doc. No. 265), was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Elections No. 1, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows; 

Mr. GOODALL, from the Committee on Elections No. 2, to 
which was referred the contested-election case of Peter F. 
Tague v. John F. Fitzgerald, submitted a report (No. 875) 
thereon, which said report was referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9112) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to loan Army rifles to posts of the American Legion, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 376), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


Does the gentleman from Wyoming 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON; A bill (H. R. 9899) to provide 
for the disposition of abandoned portions of rights of way 
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eos to railroad companies; to the Committee on the Public 
ds. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R, 9900) io amend an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 11, 1919, so as to authorize travel allowances to per- 
sons discharged from disciplinary barracks and other places of 
confinement other than honorably, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 9901) to increase appro- 
priation for the purchase of site and erection of a building for 
a post office at Douglas, Ga.; to the Committce on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 9902) for the protection and 
encouragement of the American merchant marine; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: Resolution (H. Res. 332) 
requesting the President to call a conference of representatives 
interested in agricultural labor, agricultural capital, food pro- 
ducers, food manufacturers, and food consumers; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FERRIS: Resolution (H. Res. 833) providing for the 
appointment of a special committee to consider all bills, reso- 
lutions, ete. relating to discharged soldiers, sailors, and 
marines; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 9903) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Charles W. Bryant ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9904) for the relief of Forrest R. Black; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9905) granting a 
pension to Lucy E. Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 9906) granting a pension to 
Ann M, Vanfleet ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bil] (H. R. 9907) granting 
a pension to Nen M. Deer; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ‘ f 
By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 9908) to reimburse Lco T. 
Wolford for money lost in transmission in the registered 
mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 9909) granting a pension to 
Peter Netz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODALL; A bill (H. R. 9910) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank C. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 9911) granting an increase 
of pension to Francis M. Lowrey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9912) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary J. Miller; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 9913) for the relief of 
Lena Donner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H, R. 9914) to carry into effect the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the case of James A. Verret, 
administrator of Adolph Verret, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 9915) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate M. Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 9916) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of Henry D. Cutting, alias 
Henry C. Stratton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9917) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9918) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Lonisa Baumgard; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL of California: A bill (H. R. 9919) graut- 
ing an increase of pension to Brooks F. Rogers; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 9920) granting a pension to Hugh Hoch; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9921) granting a 
pension to Charlotte Hays; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 9922) granting 
an increase of pension to Frederick E. Troll; to the Committee 
on Pensions, z 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A hin (B. R. 9923) granting au in 
creuse of pension to Margaret L Reider; to the Cammitter on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HULINGS: Petition of Postal Employees’ Association 
of Mercer County, Farrell, Pa., praying for an increase in 
salary ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of American citizens of 
Lithuanian origin, of Harrison, N. J., asking the President of 
the United States and the United States Congress to give moral 
support to the Lithuanian people in their struggle against the 
Bolsheviki; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of California Redwood Association, 
San Francisco, Calif., protesting against the bill introduced by 
Representative Jerrerts prohibiting lumber exports; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Watterson Bros. (Inc.), of Bishop, Inyo 
County, Calif., protesting against Senate bil] 2896; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Lucy R. Winters, of San Diego, Calif., 
in support of the Lewis-Raker bill for rank for nurses; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, of San Francisco, 
Calif., and Waterhouse & Lester, of Los Angeles, Calif., pro- 
testing against the bill introduced by Representative SIEGEL, 
providing for the placing of the cost mark on all merchandise 
offered for sale; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


SENATE. 


Turspay, October 14, 1919. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 5 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for the freedom which wraps 
us as with a mantle of glory, for freedom of speech and of 
council and freedom of conscience and thought. We desire to 
bring our free thought and conscience into harmony with Thy 
will to accomplish Thy great purpose in us as a Nation. Guide 
us this day to this end. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Sxtoor and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quoruni. 

1 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ball Hale McCormick Smoot 
Calder Harris McLean Spencer 
Capper Harrison Myers Sutherland 
Chamberlain Henderson Nelson Swanson 
Cummins Hitchcock New Thomas 

Dial Jones, N. Mex Newberry Townsend 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. orris mmell 
Edge ello; ugent Underwood 
Elkins Ken Overman Wadsworth 
Fernald Kin rape Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Kirby Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
France Knox Pomerene Watson 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Robinson Williams 
Gay Lenroot Sheppard Wolcott 
Gronna Smith, Ga. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Sımarons] is unavoidably detained. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. KIRBY. I was requested to announce the unavoidable 
absence, in attendance upon a committee, of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], 
and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Saorn of South Carolina] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. 

Mr. GAY. I desire to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANsDELL], and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] 
on committee work. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] is detained by illness in his fam- 
ily. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] are detained from the Senate 
on public business. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], 


the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Smarx], the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM], the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Saarm], and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
SHIELps] are detained from the Senate on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION (S. DOC. NO. 133). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the vice chairman of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation in the sum of $20,000,000 required by the board for 
carrying out the provisions of the vocational rehabilitation act 
during the current fiscal year, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS (S. DOC. 
NO. 132). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of August 23, 1919, statements relative to 
the administration, organization, and personnel in or attached 
to the office establishment of the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Washington, D. C., which, with the accompanying paper, was 
iras to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 8624) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by encour- 
aging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel,” approved August 10, 
1917. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7972) to improve the 
administration of the Postal Service in the Territory of Hawaii, 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9203) to punish the 
transportation of stolen motor vehicles in interstate and foreign 
commerce. ; 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendment of the Senate tọ the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) 
to provide additional compensation for employees of the Postal 
Service and making an appropriation therefor, agrees to the 
conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. 
MaAppen, Mr. GRIEST, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. BANKHEAD managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 9821) to amend an act entitled “An act relating to the 
Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia,” approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1901, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 633. An act extending the provisions for the regulation of 
steam vessels to vessels owned or operated by the United States 
Shipping Board, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to readmit Frances Scoville- 
Mumm to the character and privileges of a citizen of the United 
States. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 9821. An act to amend an act entitled “An act relating to 


the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia,” approved 
February 28, 1901, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MYERS. I present a joint resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Montana, which I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to, 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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House joint resolution 9. 


A resolution to the 8 of the United States from the Sixteenth 
3 Degen y of tae State ot EET in 7 — 
rela o the high em runn from the sou 1 
the Blackfeet Reservation to Glacier and to the Canadian border. 

Neponen there is an important road in the highway system of Montana 

— from the sonth border of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation 

to Gla er Park, eee the town of Babb on the Blackfeet Indian 
an pon straight north to the Canadian line, a total distance of 
a es; 

Whereas this road is now in very bad condition and some of it prac- 
tically impassable; and 

Whereas the improvement of this highway is essential to the develop- 
ment of commercial relations with Canada, and is necessary for the 
encouragement of travel into Glacier National Park by automobile; 


and 
Whereas the Province of Alberta 15 


ust completed a road oon 
Banff Park to the Montana tine, i evident that 
of the road from Babb ta the Canad n line would make 


aecessible highwa —.— the United 


States, with the 
Resolved by the Legislativo Assembly of the State of 3 re 
— ser 4 session, That the Department of DA Rory of the United 
tates Government be, and is 5 pasua and maintain a 
highway north and south across the Reet T. ndian Reservation; and 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Senators 
and Representatives the Congress of the United States from the 
2 Montana, pegatna op that | take such action as may 

necessary and proper th 8 securing to the State of 
8 canal terms and peices to those EA situated for petroleum 
and its by-products. 


to connect Glacier Nationa) Par 
ocky Mountain Parks in Canada: Theref: 


Pited PORTS 12, 1919, at 10.20 o'clock a. m. 
C, T. Srpwart, — of State. 
By L. W. 


ALKER, Deputy. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 


wot 8 8 secretary of state of the State ba! Montane, do hereby 
bo peer od Pa 4 


that the above is a true and 
tion No.9, enacted — the Sixteenth Legi 8 of {he State of of 
my hand and affixed the 


= tana, in extrao on —.— 
tness whereo 
groat seal of ro P a Montana at Helenas the capital, this 12th 


f I have hereunto se 
day of August, A. C, T. Ste Seoretary of State. 
WART, 0 . 
i Clipvorp I. Warn, Deputy. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Montana, which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be a cc 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


House joint resolution 11, 
Relating to the independence of Ireland, 


Whereas the people of Ireland for 750 years haye been — to 

natan Uiir na ndependence dia during that time MN suf- 
ression that always follows where a people are compelled 

te olive rd der a government not founded upon the consent of the gov- 
ern and 

Whereas the United States of America fought and assisted in winning 
the war for the establishment and preservation of the prinelple of the 
right of self-determination ; and 

Whereas the people of Ireland have determined for themselves the form 
of Government under which they propose to live; Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the State of Montana, 
the senate concurring, do urge that the Co of the United States by 
resolution ask the ident of the United States to use all peaceful 


means to secure the general 8 of 1 republic of = asa 
member of the nations of the world; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded b; 
tary of state to the Secretary of the House of * resentatives of the 
Congress of the United Sta to the Secretary the Senate of the 
United States, and to the nt of the United States, 
O. W. BELDEN, 
— gues 8 of the House. 
W. McDo 


WELL, 
Precuiost of the Senate. 
Filed August 12, 1919, at 10.20 o’clock a. m. 


STEWART, Secret 0 
W. Des 


Cos State. 
By CLIFFORD L. x 


ALKER, Deputy. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
State of Montana, 8s: 

1, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do 
hereby_cer that the above is a true and correct y.of house joint 
resolution No. 11, Relating to the independence of Ire ~" enacted by 

e sixteenth session of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Mon- 
tame, in extraordinary session assembled, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Montana at Helena. the capital, this 12th 
day of August, A. D, 1919. 

[SEAL] © T. STEWART, Secretary p State. 

Ciivrorp L. WALKEB, 


Mr. MYERS. I present a joint resolution adopted by ‘the Leg- 
islature of the State of Montana, which I ask to have printed 
~ the Record and referred to the Committee on Agrieulture and 

restry. 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

. Senete joint memorial 5. 


— c Co: to enact ation for the prevention 
* orm ‘meee reduction of the price of farm implements 


honorable Senate ar ante of Representatives of the United 


gte in Congress assem 
Federal investigation, the produc- 
a 2 is wholly controlled Dy t the 
priva terests and operate said industries 
Whereas the said prion of said farm gprs and bape i pas for 


and is in a measure the result o monopoly price control ; and 
said products enter — interstate commerce and are of pecs 
sity unive parr in f ng and thereb 
nd ineffective any attempt at price regula n 55 


States; 1 
Whereas in connection with the sale of farm implements and machinery 
in particular, ve abuses — s n and exist resulting from the 
Practice of said manufacturers selling their products on co: 
sion, and thereafter dictatin ne pri ice ice ti which said products shall 
be sold by the persons to w — e same have been consigned, and 
often enormously increasing said prices without any economic reason 


for so doing; and 
Whereas all People of United States are the victims directly o 
indirectly of unwarran extortionate profiteering in the industry 


fore mentioned: Now, therefore, be 


8 That we, 
f the State of Montana, in extra 


m e ang to effect a reduc- 
tion the price at which farm y are now 
sold He; and 

t the of the State of Montana be, and he is 
hereby, directed to forward a duly authenticated copy of this memorial 
both and House of resentatives o 2.752 United Betek 


of f the Senate, 
O. W. BELDEN, 


Filed t * 10.20 o'clock a. * 


, Secret of State. 
By CLIFFORD e SWALKER, 2 
UNITED Srarxs yi 3 
te of Montana, ss: y 
3 secretary of state of the State of Montana, do here y 
certify tha that the above i is a petas and correct on * om joint memo- 
o B. A memorial peti 


Daud reduction tien for the 

prevention of monopoly gontrol a ane et ion of t the a ce of farm im- 

[ative Assembly and machinery,” pth session of the Legis- 
ef the State * — —— tae 


mary session as- 
he a whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 


5 of ie Sesto at Montana at Helena, the capital, this 12th day 
v; 
Penal] ox Srewanr, 1 22 e 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mel- 
stone, Mont., and a petition of sundry citizens of Thompson 
Falls, Mont., praying for the ratification of the proposed league 
of nations treaty without amendment or reservation, which 

were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of Baltimore, Md., and a petition 
of the faculty and students of Hood College, Frederick, Md., 
praying for the ratification of the proposed league of nations 
treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presénted a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Wheeler, Mich., remonstrating against atrocities of the Turks 
against the Armenians, which was referred to the N 
on Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2746) to amend the act of June 3, 
1916, entitled “the national defense act,” adding section 154 
thereto, and for other purposes, submitted an adverse report 
(No. 267) thereon, which was agreed to, and the bill was post- 

indefinitely. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Publie Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1300) to authorize the sale of certain 
lands at or near Minidoka, Idaho, for railroad purposes, re- 
ported it with an amendment, and submitted a report (No. 
261) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2188) to amend section 3 of an aet entitled “An act 
making appropriations for sundry civi expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for other 
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purposes,” approved March 3, 1901 (81 Stat. L., p. 1133 
(Rept. No. 262); and ' 

A bill (S. 2379) to provide for the disposition of certain 
public lands withdrawn and improved under the provisions of 
the act of Congress approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 847), 
as amended by the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. L., p. 497), 
and which are no longer needed (Rept. No. 263). ; 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5818) for the retirement of 
public-school teachers in the District of Columbia, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 264) thereon. 


OFFICERS OF NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 


Mr. PAGE. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
back favorably with an amendment the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 112) continuing temporarily certain allowances to officers 
of the Navy and Marine Corps, and I submit a report (No. 266) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. NORRIS. Let it be read. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
read. y 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows : 


Whereas since it now appears that peace has not been declared by 
October 1, 1919, on which date officers of the Navy, by operation of 
law, will cease to receive the benefits prescribed in the act of April 16, 
1918 (Public, No. 129); and i 

Whereas said benefits will accrue to officers of the Army until peace 
shall have been declared: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That the paragraph in the act of July 11, 1919 (Fable, 
No. 8). which reads as follows: The act of April 16, 1918 (Public, 
No. ae granting under certain conditions to 182 commission 
officer of the Army the right to quarters in kind for thelr dependents or 
the authorized commutation therefor, includ the allowances for heat 
and light, shall hereafter be construed to apply to officers of the Navy 
and Marine oy only during the period of the war and in no event 
beyond October 1, 1919,” be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, at 
the end of the joint resolution, on page 2, line 3, after the word 
“repealed,” to insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That officers of the Navy and Marine Co shall be entitled 
to all the rights and benefits under said act of April 16, 1918 (Public, 
No. 129), from and after October 1, 1919. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will it be the effect of the joint resolution to 
continue these allowances without limit? 

Mr. PAGE. No; the effect of it will be to place the Navy 
on the same basis as the Army until the conclusion of hos- 
tilities or the end of the present emergency. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there a law applying to the Army which 
provides that the allowances shall cease? 

Mr. LODGE. There is. This puts the sailors and the Marine 
Corps on the same basis as soldiers in the Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


POCOMOKE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 3190) to author- 
ize the construction of a bridge across the Pocomoke River at 
Pocomoke, Md., and I submit a report (No, 265) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as fol- 
lows: 


March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

EXTENSION OF CLAYTON ACT, 


Mr. KELLOGG. From the Committee on the Judiciary I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment the joint resolution 


(S. J. Res. 46) extending until July 1, 1920, the effective date 
of section 10 of an act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minne- 
sota asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution which he has just reported. Is there objection? 

1 SMOOT and Mr. GRONNA. Let the joint resolution be 
read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, eto., That the effective date on and after which the provi- 
sions of section 10 of the act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monopoli and for other pur- 
yr peal approved October 15, 1914, shall become and be effective is hereby 
op pho and Le reg to 0 i 8 : Provided, That said section 
ee me effective on c 1 , as to any corporations here- 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the Senator from Minnesota first explain 
the joint resolution, Mr. President. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, the joint resolution relates 
to the provision of the Clayton Act as to common directors of 


‘railroads. The Interstate Commerce Commission first recom- 


mended that the date when section 10 of the act referred to 
should become operative be extended, and then recommended 
that the time of its operation be extended during the war, be- 
cause all of the railroads are in the hands of the Government 
except certain short lines, and section 10 would work to their 
disadvantage. Now, the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
recommended the extension of the act until after the war is over. 
I think that, perhaps, it should be extended a little longer, but 
the Committee on the Judiciary concluded to make the extension 
until the 1st of July, 1920. 

I do not know of any objection from anybody to the joint 
resolution. The short lines have asked for the extension of the 
act; the railroads generally do not object, for they are in the 
hands of the Government; and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission think it should be done. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, do I understand that the joint 
resolution applies only to railroads? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; I believe it applies only to railroads. 

Mr. GRONNA. If it does, I shall have no objection to its 
consideration, but if it does not I shall object. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have not the original act before me, but 
my recollection is that it applies only to railroads. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think I shall ask that the joint resolution go 
over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Dakota objects to the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion, and it will go to the calendar. 

Mr. KELLOGG subsequently said: Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from North Dakota is willing to with- 
draw his objection to Senate joint resolution 46, for which I 
asked immediate, consideration. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution formerly read. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, a moment ago I objected to 
the consideration of the joint resolution because I did not know 
at the time that it had reference only to purchases by the rail- 
roads. The Senators from Minnesota have explained to me 
what it contemplates, and I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 46) 
extending until July 1, 1920, the effective date of section 10 of 
the act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 15, 1914, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an amendment, on page 1, 
lines 8 and 9, to strike out the proviso and to insert: 

Provided, That said section shall be effective as to all corporations 
organized after January 12, 1918. 

So as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the effective date on and after which the provi- 
sions of section 10 of the act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
pee, approved October 15, 1914, shall become and be effective is 

e 


reby deferred and extended to July 1, 1920: Provided, That said sec- 
tion shall be effective as to all corporations organized after January 12, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


ae 
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The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3222) to amend sections 4 and 10 of the act of June 
29, 1906, as amended, relating to naturalization, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3223) authorizing the Federal Trade Commission to 
accept and administer for the benefit of the public and the en- 
couragement of industry inventions, patents, and patent rights, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 8224) relating to the creation in the Army of the 
United States of the grade of lieutenant general; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. F 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 3225) for the relief of bona fide settlers who inter- 
marry after having complied with the homestead law for one 
year; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: : 

A bill (S. 8226) for the relief of Herbert M. Friendly and 
Archibald E. Burns and each of them; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 8227) to carry into effect the findings of the Court of 
Claims in favor of Myron C. Bond, Guy M. Claflin, and Edwin A. 
Wells; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 8228) granting a persion to Harry L. Dean (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3229) granting a pension to Margaret Scholton 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MN ART: 

A bill (S. 3230) to provide for the national welfare by assur- 
ing an adequate supply of sugar for the people of the United 
States for the year. ending December 31, 1920; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. : 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. POMERENE submitted an,amendment proposing to 
repeal the limitation contained in the legislative act of March 
1, 1919, relative to the number of persons employed by the 
Bureau of Efficiency at rates of compensation in excess of 
$8,000 per annum, intended to be proposed by him to the first 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment authorizing the Bureau of 
Efficiency to use not more than $5,000 of its current appro- 
priation for the payment of rewards to Federal employees for 
suggestions or inventions which result in material economy or 
increased efficiency in handling Government business, etc., 
intended to be pro by him to the first deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment authorizing the Bureau 
of Efficiency to establish and conduct a service school for em- 
ployees of the Federal Goyernment and for the District of 
Columbia in such Government buildings as may be available, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that in order to 
facilitate the Bureau of Efficiency’s investigation of duplica- 
tion of work in the several executive departments and inde- 
pendent establishments as now authorized by law it is directed 
that before any Government department or independent estab- 
lishment, shall undertake any new activity, inquiry, or investi- 
gation, the Bureau of Efficiency shall be informed of such 
action, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the first defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

COLD-STORAGE REGULATIONS. 

Mr. McNARY submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 9521) to prevent hoarding and 
deterioration of and deception with respect to cold-storage 
foods, to regulate shipments of cold-storage foods in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes, which were referred to the 
Committe on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


LVIII——_483 


SHORTAGE OF SUGAR. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to have inserted in 
the Recorp a clipping from the Washington Star of yesterday 
with reference to the sugar situation, and especially stating that 
the Hawaiian sugar crop has not been sold to Japan but to the 
United States. : 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxcond, as follows: 

“DENIES HAWAIIAN SUGAR SOLD TO JAPANESE. 

“Judge Sidney Bllou, attorney for the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, in a statement here last night denied that 
next year’s Hawaiian sugar crop had been sold to Japanese in- 
terests, as stated by Senator Sstoor, of Utah, Saturday during 
the course of debate in the Senate on the sugar shortage. 

„The entire Hawaiian crop,’ said Judge Ballou's statement, 
‘has been sold to two sugar refineries in California, the Cali- 
fornia & Hawaiian and the Western. It will be refined on the 
Pacific coast and distributed to American consumers. No sale 
to the Japanese has ever been contemplated. The Hawaiian 
planters would consider it an act of disloyalty to divert their 
supplies from their own country in time of need, and there is 
nothing in their record of unswerving support of the Food Ad- 
ministration during the war which would justify the circulation 
of such a report.’ 

Senator Gay, of Louisiana, made a similar denial of the in- 
formation which Senator Smoor said had reached him, in debate 
which followed the Utah Senator's address.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in connection with the article 
presented by the Senator from Florida I wish to say that a 
number of the papers have stated that I said that the Hawaiian 
sugar crop had been sold. I did state on the floor of the Senate 
that I was told by one of the leading sugar men of the United 
States that the Hawaiian sugar producers had contracted for 
the sale of their sugar for this year. My informant was a gen- 
tleman who has been in the sugar business for a long time; he 
came direct from Chicago and stated that he had just left a 
meeting at which that statement had been made. It was upon 
that statement that I said if such was the case we would have 
a shortage of sugar. : . 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am only anxious to see that a correct 
statement is given to the people of the situation. 


ARTICLE BY ALFRED n. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the New York Times of Sunday 
published a very instructive and interesting article entitled 
“When Real Bolshevism Was Here in 1793-1796.” The article 
is by Mr. Alfred B. Williams, whose account of the insurrec- 
tionary character of the mission of “ Citizen” Genet during the 
administration of President Washington affords a parallel to 
some of the excitements and conditions of the present time with 
which the public is not generally familiar. I think it would be 
most useful and instructive to insert this article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and I ask that it be inserted in the next 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 12, 1919.] 


“ WHEN REAL BOLSHEVISM WAS HERE IN 1793-1796—-THAT Was WHEN 
THE ‘REDS’ DRANK DEEP AND LOUDLY DEFIED THE GOVERNMENT, 
PARADED AND DENOUNCED GEORGE WASHINGTON, CHEERED, * CITIZEN’ 
GENET, AND ADVOCATED THE BOMB AS A PANACEA. 


“(By Alfred B. Williams.) 

“ Bolshevism and revolutionary tendencies as we have them 
now compare with the frenzies with which President Washing- 
ton had to deal as a mild attack of dyspeptic irritation com- 
pares with a roaring case of delirium tremens. 

“From April, 1793, well into 1796 rabid anarchy swept over 
the baby Republic, from Boston to Savannah, like prairie fire. 
Comparison with delirium tremens is right, because, so far as 
we may judge from the scraps of history available, the little 
Nation was wildly drunk the greater part. of the three years. 
Certainly liquor was sprinkled, poured, and soaked throughout 
the orgy. The reek of it comes to us strongly across more than 
a century and a quarter of time in the frantic speeches, toasts, 
printed articles, and crazy, limping versification vociferously 
applauded by crowds at banquets spread to glorify the red cap 
and the guillotine. 

“ Cities, sections, and classes seem to have vied with one an- 
other in howling threats to destroy our own Government and 
all government and to make here a reign of terror in faithful 
imitation of the worst excesses of the French Revolution. The 
thoughts, the talk, and the songs of men and the columns of 
newspapers and pages of pamphlets bristled and burnt with 
‘Ca ira,’ with la lanterne for the bourgeoisie, the capitalist 
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and the stock jobber, tumbrils and the ax for all aristocrats, 
with daggers for the hearts of Senators and rulers, the torch 
for the homes of. wealth, the tumbling over and tearing down 
of authoritx. 

This was in the happy, simple, and sturdily patriotic early 
days of our land which orators lament with pathetic glibness 
and.extol with blatant belittling of the present.. The school his- 
torles, and most of the others, cater to. national vanity and 
ancestral pride by gliding over this period of contagious lunacy 
and treason with dutiful daintiness. Apparently it has been 
thought not good to inform oncoming generations that so 
many of those we are taught to revere as the founders had 
their desperate spree, tried to fire the temple befere it had been 
completed, and were far more dangerous than all the wild-eyed 
and wild-ideaed foreigners we are denouncing and dreading. 

“ INSANITY NOT NEW HERR. 

“Yet the effects of a good tonic are valuable, however un- 
palatable the taste of it. It is easy to find in the records of 
that old time the tonic of confidence for the present. When 
we are frightened by ugly symptoms it is reassuring to re- 
member that like symptoms appeared long ago far more 
virulently and subsided, with no harm done and leaving no 
traces. We may find substantial comfort in the thought that 
if a frall, unfinished structure endured a worse shock than is 
possible now, there can be no reason to fear for the Nation as 
it is. Really, we need go back in our history no further than 
55 years to understand that if the numbers, the power, the 
brains, organization, and courage enlisted in the Southern Con- 
federacy. failed to dismember or destroy this Union no other 
foree now imaginable can disturb it seriously, but the earher 
test was severe undoubtedly.. It is worth recalling, at least as 
evidence, that tem insanity is not a new disease in this 
country and that its occasional and sporadic appearance does 
not prove decadence. 

“ Further, we may find in it cheering demonstration of the 
conservative influence of American institutions and surroundings: 
‘ Citizen’ Genet, agent of the new and crazy French Republic 
and the provocation and center of the storm, lived to be a peace- 
ful and prosperous gentleman farmer, busy and active in trying 
to promote cultivation of the silkworm in this country. Twenty- 
five years after he was threatening to overthrow Washington 
and the entire United States, he was reading essays to his fellow 
farmers in northern New York, telling them how to restore our 
lost balance of trade by growing more woot and flax to increase 
our exports. He was a valuable and enthusiastic helper of 
DeWitt Clinton in building the Erie Canal, and his great-great- 
grandson, by curious coincidence, was the first man to die under 
the American flag in France in 1917. 

The ‘Red’ destroyer not only became a constructive patriot, 
unt founded a line of good and patriotie citizens. Brockholst 
Livingston, chosen and approved mouthpiece of one of the most 
fnrious mobs New York City ever saw, when Hamilton was 
stoned at the Tontine Coffee House because he dared to talk 
plain common sense, lived to become an honored and faithful 
Jnstice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 

“ Possibly the most really humiliating element of what we 
would call now ‘ Bolshevism in 1793-1796 were the absurdities 
und incongruities it developed. Genet came accredited by the 
persons calling themselves the French Government—in many 
respects the exact model for the Trotski and Lenin control now 
in Russia, He landed at Charleston Aprit 8, 1793, three months 
after the execution of King Louis, head filled and perhaps hands 
stained with slaughter, intent on rushing this country headlong 
into alliance with the French and war against Great Britain.. 
His ship carried at her masthead the bonnet rouge, the red cap 
itself, emblem of the ideas of liberty then p in Paris 
and of the flow of blood so ardently demanded by the. patriots 
there, 

It was on the same day that President Washington issued his 
proclamation of neutrality as between France and Great Britain, 
omitting, however, the word ‘neutrality’ in deferenee to the 
seruples of Jefferson, who feared that the American publie would 
he driven to uneontrollable rage by the sight and sound of it. 


“ARED CAPS” IN THE SOUTH. 


“Then the grim and ugly fun began. The ‘Citizen’ and his 
red cap were received by throngs of South Carolinians, headed 
by Gov. Moultrie and welcomed with an ecstacy of acclamation. 
His progress toward Philadelphia, capital of the country, was a 
long triumph, a series of ovations. Church bells were rung every- 
where in honor of the representative of the nation that had just 
repudiated all religions and desecrated such churches as it had 
not destroyed. The Carolina gentry rode long distances in his 
train, shouting for liberty and fraternity, the rights of man, 
and the equality of all men, fuddling themselves continually with 
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toasts to the same great principles. Virginians, priding them- 
selves on descent from the British nobility, tossed off bumpers 
and tossed away costly hats in enthusiastic honor of the un- 
breeched and for the damnation of England and all aristocrats 
and aristocracy. Communities in which proposals to celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday had been met by bitter and enraged 
protests as savoring of monarchistic customs, cheered stormily 
for Danton and rejoiced over massacre. 

“Tt was no upheaval of the proletariat, the workingman, or 
the peasantry. All these were elbowed aside and consigned 
to silence by lordly planters, untitled aristocrats, politicians, 
lawyers, even preachers, monopolizing leadership. and craving 
prominence in denunciation of their own Govermment and its 
policies and praise of the commune and anarchy, The murder of 
the King who 14 years before had sent troops,. ships, and money 
to help us win the War for Independence seemed to be approved 
universally by the same people to whom he had given timely 
help. Those who had cut off his head were weleomed as bene- 
factors and blood brothers. : 

„Philadelphia was a riot of joy over the arrival of Genet, of 
seething hate of Washington, and tempestuous love for Danton 
and his party. Banquets were given the agent by the * German 
Republicans,’ the ‘French Republicans, and the ‘American Re- 
publicans.’ At each of these, aceording to the publications. of 
the day and the intrinsic evidence of surviving records, whisky 
punch and Madeira flowed copiously. At each a huge red cap 
was. set aloft on the table, and the company joined hands and 
danced around it fraternally, singing ‘Ca ira’ and the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise,” and a song improvised and much in vogue for such 
occasions. beginning ‘ Freedom's sous are Frenchmen all.“ 

“ PROLBTARIANS WERE OUTSIDERS, 


“ Crowds of the excluded proletariat surrounded the scenes of 
these festivities, ‘huzzaed’ vociferously, and attended Genet 
on the streets, shrieking for him and against. the Government. 
The welcome culminated, but.did not abate, with a grand affair 
June 1, for which 600 patriots contributed $4 each, preceded by 
a Succession of Republican parades in the streets, the most 
notable fact of which was that at every step there were damns 
and groans for Washington and neutrality. . 

„The name ‘ Republican’ was dropped quickly as suggestive 
too much of an organized, orderly, and established Government, 
authority, and peace. The souls of the noisy and apparently 
prevailing throngs sickened at the thought.of such trammels. 
So far as can be gathered now, nobody was to be accepted as 
leader or ruler. Any man assuming to direct or control his 
fellow man was to be decapitated. * Democratie societies’ were 
organized, modeled after the Jacobin societies of Paris. The 
ehief officers. of these, in Philadelphia, bore names now asso- 
ciated with conservative tendencies as Rittenhouse, Biddle, Dal- 
las, and Sergeant. 

Even then New York was not to be outdone by Philadelphia, 
though the latter city was the capital. The New Yorkers not 
only rang their church bells and pucked the streets to welcome 
the ‘Citizen, but they inaugurated something Philadelphia 
seems to have overlooked—fired cannon in his-honor. Nothing 
that could be devised to infuriate Great Britain and stimulate 
her to war against us or to insult the President was omitted, 
The same New York that 19 years later, in 1812, opposed war 
with Great Britain with all the power of its unanimous press 
and the overwhelming majority of its citizenship, met ‘ Citizen’ 
Genet with howled challenges to Britain to battle and demands 
for its overthrow as the most formidable of all tyrannies and 
foes to liberty, always then begun with the biggest L’ that could 
be made. 

“No wonder the Frenehman was convinced he owned and 
could rule America as firmly as the Kaiser believed six years 
ago.. No wonder he believed himself to be a bigger man than 
Washington! At Charleston, quickly after his visit, privateers 


nud been fitted and armed for the French service, named Citizen 


Genet and Sans Culotte, and, manned by American sailors, 
started on their way to prey on English commerce. Gov. Moul- 
trie, promptly and sternly ordered by the President to reeall 
them, resorted to the trick of sending after them vessels so 
notoriously slow that the pursuit appeared to be hopeless. The 
privateers, putting into North Carolina harbors, were hailed as 
the representatives of liberty and the officers and crews exalted 
as heroes, lawbreakers, and rebels against their own Govern- 
ment, as they were. The British man-of-war Grange was seized 
in Philadelphia Harbor by the French Ambuscade and held in- 
solently and with the loudly proclaimed approval of the populace 
until it became evident that Washington had his back to the 
wall and was set and ready to make an issue which would in- 
volve something more than exchange of words and the hurting of 
somebody in more ways than through the sensibilities. Later 
when the Grange was beaten in a fight outside and chased away 
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by Ambuscade Philadelphia went wild again, and all her 
poets tuned up and heralded the affair as the most momentous 
naval victory of all time. 

“ DEMONSTRATIONS IN BOSTON. 

“At Boston the demonstrations were immense and long con- 
tinued. The people swarmed to the water front to cheer a 
French vessel which put in under the red cap and with a 
placard nailed to her mainmast denouncing the city and State 
governments as composed of aristocrats, because they had pre- 
vented the fitting out of privateers. The infection spread to 
the farthest frontier. In Kentucky an expedition was formed 
to float down the Mississippi and seize New Orleans, and in 
the Carolinas agitators busily promoted plans to attack Florida 
and rout the Spanish there. All kings were declared to be 
enemies of humanity, and the American democracy and their 
possessions were to be lawful prey for any who could take 
them. 

“All titles, terms, and phrases supposed to be even remotely 
suggestive of the recognition of the superiority of anybody to 
anybody else were denounced by the patriots, and, so far as 
they had the power, abolished. ‘Sir, ‘madam,’ and even the 
general and mild ‘mister’ were rejected as remnants of aris- 
tocracy. No sound American was to subscribe himself as ‘ your 
humble servant’ or ‘ respectfully,’ because such tokens of sub- 
serviency were not to be tolerated by a free spirit. 

“ Washington looked on at all this with tolerant disgust and 
with unwavering faith that beneath all the froth and trash the 
real ballast and substance of the American people lived and 
was ready to function when it was needed. It seems to be 
certain that he understood there was grave danger, but that he 
was more concerned lest England be exasperated to action than 
by the internal disorders, threatening as they presently became. 
Every callow, gun-shy, and silver-tongued politician in the 
country professed to be spoiling for a fight, while boasting that 
England dared not attack us and would be impotent if she did, 
her days being numbered. The foremost fighting man of his 
time was contriving anxiously to avoid entangling alliances on 
the one side or fighting on the other. He was as firm then as 
when he wrote his Farewell Address a few years later against 
mixing in European quarrels. As a practical soldier, he knew 
what his countrymen discovered, to their mortification, in 1812— 
that the Nation was not prepared for war with anybody. He 
applied to every situation his farm-bred common sense, and his 
army learned self-command and cool courage in emergency. 
In private he allowed himself now and then the luxury of let- 
ting go of his temper and engaging in monologues which in- 
cluded some robust profanity and frank expressions of opinion, 
especially when imported editors of yellow ‘red’ newspapers 
accused him of having stolen money from the Continental Con- 
gress and intending to steal the continent for a kingdom for 
himself. Before the public he stood unperturbed. He held 
steadily to the view that the treaty between this country and 
France had been made with a King who was dead and a Gov- 
ernment which was extinct, and that before a new treaty was 
made there must be a responsible government with some promise 
of stability and definite policies. He declined to be enthusiastic, 
sympathetic, or responsive to Genet’s grandiloquent adjura- 
tions, and listened coldly when besought ‘to forget the buried 
jurisprudence of Grotius, Puffendorf, and Vattel and their 
worm-eaten writings’ and join the new and glorious brother- 
hood of man, 

“SOME RUSSIAN PARALLELS. 

“Messages which have come here from Russia the last two 
years might have been copied from some of Genet’s appeals to 
Washington, who, however, continued to insist, with diplomatic 
politeness but increasing sternness, on deciding for himself with 
whom he would hold fraternal relations and on knowing with 
whom he had to deal. x 

“With each rebuff and postponement he met Genet was com- 
forted by louder and more menacing shrieks against the Presi- 
dent from the ‘red’ elements, from which he deduced new as- 
surance that he really was the boss of the situation. When he 
threatened to appeal from Washington, first to the sovereign 
State of Massachusetts and then to the sovereign people, many 
thousands of Americans applauded the threat and his course 
was commended by press and pulpit. The Pennsylvania State 
government was ‘red’ from governor to constable, and all the 
local courts were under the same influence. When Gideon Hen- 
field, American, was caught in the act of serving on a French 
privateer, in defiance of the laws and the President's proclama- 
tion, a Philadelphia jury unanimously and promptly acquitted 
him, amid the triumphant uproar of the crowds in and around 
the courthouse. 

“Through the nine months of 1793 and into 1794 the frenzy 
became louder, wilder, fiercer. At Philadelphia the authorities 


of Christ Church were compelled to tear out a bas relief of 


George II, placed when the church was built, on the ground 


that true Americans could not worship in an edifice desecrated 
by the image of a king—even a dead one. At Charleston a 
statue of Lord Chatham, placed there because of his friendship 
for the Americans, was pulled down, by order of city council, 
because it represented one who had been a lord and therefore 
might be an offense to the susceptibilities of the new brothers. 
In the same city use of his honor’ and ‘esq.’ in legal docu- 
ments was forbidden as flavored with hideous memories of 
titles of nobility and indications of differences among men. At 
Pittsburgh recent attempted demonstrations are not without 
local precedent. A democratic society there in 1794 formally 
adopted resolutions and had them published demanding imme- 
diate use of the guillotine for all holders of stocks in joint- 
stock companies because their possession was proof conclusive 
that the owners had more money than they needed to live and 
such offense merited the death penalty. In Wythe County, Va., 
Washington’s own State, the assembled citizenry on the Fourth 
of July drank toasts to the guillotine, sang with presumably 
tipsy and hiccoughing hurrahs, ‘ Bright Flame of Liberty, al- 
luding to France, and that ‘Here the Despot Prevails,’ and 
sent accounts of the exploit for publication and perpetuation. 


“ WHISKY AS CURRENCY. 


“The same year came the whisky insurrection in Pennsyl- 
vania, and involving parts of Virginia and Maryland. In all 
that country a quart of whisky had been circulating currency 
and practically legal tender for a quarter of a dollar through 
generations, and 6,000 armed men assembled to resist collecting 
of the excise tax that would increase the price. Local dema- 
gogues and agitators were in their glory. They inflamed listen- 
ing and liquor-maddened crowds with confident predictions that 
the Government intended, if this tax was submissively paid, to 
seek further revenue by levying 15 shillings on every newborn 
baby and to hold the baby for collateral in case of nonpayment. 
They subsided when the President actually began to send a 
force of loyal Virginians under Lee, who was known to be an 
awkward man in a row, and to have little consideration for 
the graces of popular oratory or the exigencies of neighborhood 
politics. The insurrection faded bloodlessly, but it looked so 
serious that Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, confided to a French 
agent and propagandist the fear that it was the beginning of 
the explosion that would wreck the Republic finally. 

“When somebody by night stole a French flag from a wall 
of the Tontine Coffee House in New York City a roaring riot 
followed in the morning. It became so widespread and danger- 
ous that all dealings in stocks and business generally were 
suspended and conditions seemed to promise a reproduction of 
the experiences of Paris. Here, too, when it became known that 
Jay had been sent to negotiate a treaty with England an effigy 
of him was put in a pillory, borne through the streets thronged 
with shouting people, and burned amid joyous tumult of execra- 
tion and denunciation to the limits of available vocabularies. 

“Having raged nearly two years the fury of incendiarism 
seemed to reach its climax in 1795. The English treaty was 


put before the Senate, in secret session, in March, It was rati- ` 


fied, after more than three months of secret debate, in June, 
30 to 10, exactly the necessary two-thirds, and most of the 
Senators promptly departed for home. Mason, of Virginia, 
leaked its contents to the virulently antiadministration Aurora 
five days later. New York, Philadelphia, and Boston howled, 
then, sure enough. They surged like the sea in a typhoon; 
Faneuil Hall was packed by a meeting of screaming protest 
against any treaty with England, home of tyranny and foe of 
our partners in the brotherhood of man and the destruction of 
all governments, aristocrats, and capitalists. Orators and edi- 
tors saturated their orations and editorials with blood. Bache 
and Freneau, through their papers in Philadelphia, told the 
world that none but cowards and traitors would pretend to 
believe that England could or would resent any insult we might 
offer, because in the sight of all men she was beaten, rotten, 
torn to pieces, and impotent, the failing prop of antiquated and 
crumbling systems and methods. 


“ OPPOSITION TO ‘ THE TREATY.’ 


The treaty had been arranged by the enemies and oppressors 
of the people, the aristocrats and the stock jobbers— Wall Street’ 
as a political issue and convenience had not been invented then— 
as a barrier to defeat the new internationalism, the unity of 
all nations with no laws or governments to trouble them. 
From which we learn that a good deal of the cant of the pres- 
ent day lacks the merit of originality and that the parlor Bol- 
shevist is not even new. 

“At New York the meeting of protest was held in the open and 
was said to have covered acres. Brockholst Livingstone, who 
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had been aid on Washington's staff, led and volced the most 
extreme and violent radical element. Hamilton, attempting to 
reply, was stoned, but stood dauntless, blood trickling down his 
face from a wound on his head. He had been writing and. 
printing arguments for government and order and peace which 
the ablest of the contemporary ‘ reds’ could not answer success- 
fully and which were planting thoughts dangerous to the children 
of liberty, Perhaps there was a feeling that a well-directed 
stone might be as effective, for practicat purposes, as the guillo- 
tine itself. Veterans of the Revolution marched to this meeting 
nmid wild enthusiasm carrying the French and American flags 
intertwined and the British flag reversed. Shrieks that Jay 
and every other man concerned in the ratification of the treaty, 
including Washington, were loaded with British gold sounded 
from end to end of the country and were repeated, so far as 
type could be made to shriek, in the * liberal’ press. At Charles- 
ton and Savannah all flags were hung at half-mast and sten- 
torian talkers of Virginia openly announced that the State 
would secede from a disgraced and degraded Union. 

Nobody was hurt and nothing was destroyed. Demagogues 
mouthed; mobs howled; violent and drunken reformers shrieked 
for gore; starving for a time of pell-meil havoc 
and confusion—just such as Shakespeare knew and pictured in 
his day—thronged in the wake of every fool who thought he had 
something to say, no matter how foolish. People with heads 
filed with vapor emitted fantastie theories and the parlor revo- 
lutionists adopted and promulgated them eagerly. Red“ 
propaganda was scattered thick as snowflakes, sent broadcast 
through publications, posted on the walls. Genet in his ex- 
ultation, like the conservative elements in their fright, mistook 
all this for the spirit of the American people. 

“The Frenchman found Washington a massive mass of ada- 
mant, unshaken by flatteries, eloquence, cajoleries, or popular 
rage. The Président dismissed French consuls and vice con- 
suls who made themselves offensive and became obtrusively 
active in stirring tumult. Genet failed at every point. He did 
not go home. He had received clear intimations that the guillo- 
tine, invariable reward of the unsuceessful under his home ad- 
ministration, awaited simply his presence to begin operations 
on his person. In his view blood was fine fertilizer for the 
seeds of liberty, but he did not care to contribute any of his 
own. ‘The guillotine as a patriotic institution was beautiful 
at a discrect distance. As a practical instrumentality for the 
correction of diplomatic mischances it failed to appeal to him. 
He remained in this country, married the daughter of Gov. 
Clinton, of New York, and, like most of the Russian and other 
foreign reformers we have with us to-day, concluded that a gov- 
ernment under which life and property are reasonably safe is, 
on the whole, preferable to conditions under whieli bullet and 
blade are likely to net rather at random. 

“ SOUND AT run MIDDLE, 


“Apparently the reaction took its first visibly definite shape 
among the business men of Boston, but it is evident that even 
in the cities the great quiet middle class had remained stanch, 
sound, uninfected, had retained its profound affection for and 
confidence in the President and its faith in the United States, 
its form of Government and Constitution. In the country dis- 
tricts, as tests seem to show, the disturbing elements were from 
the two extremes of socicty—ihose not required to earn their 
own livings, and therefore free to allow their brains to harbor 
and their acts to express political fantasies and phantoms, 
and those unable or too slothful or negligent to earn their 
livings, and therefore welcoming any upheaval, because they 
had nothing to lose and possibility of acquiring some of 
the other men’s goods they coveted. Violent thoughts ex- 
pended their force in words and sounds. No guillotine was 
built, uo tumbrils rumbled; no patriot dagger found the heart 
of any ruler. No home of wealth was destroyed; no * stock 
jobber’ was executed or assassinated. The storm blew itself 
away. The Government was left undisturbed. The English 
treaty stood, and a few years later the American representa- 
tives, headed by John Marshall, reported, confidentially, that 
the first suggestion made to them by the transcendental Govern- 
ment of liberty, in Paris,-was that they should offer to liberty 
a liberal bribe. : 

“ President Washington was never a man to keep his ear to 
the ground. In faet, the Revolutionary caricatures, articles, 
and orations of the time represented him as keeping his head 
too far from the ground and holding in contempt the desires 
of the masses. He was a practical man who knew men, human 
nature, and his own country. He could net be made to mistake 
the clamors of mobs for the voice of the people and obey: them 
as mandate from the Deity. He knew the great underlying 
power of conservatism and real patriotism whieh lay beneath 
the tumult and the shrill shouting. He knew well the difference 


between the thin whey of effeminized reasoning and the good 
cream of conclusion based on knowing things themselves. He 
knew that the dreams of impracticable doctrinaires, the more 
robust desires of the blackguards and criminals, the sickly crav- 
ings of the disappointed and the covetous vain, and the vagaries 
of fuddled or inflamed gentry were apart from the sober thought 
and the long and fixed purposes of the real, working, producing, 
American people—the people whose slow wrath crushes butter- 
ay am scorpion alike and whose stolid determination is impreg- 
nable. 

The people President Washington trusted stood true against 
false philosophy, alluring propaganda, foreign pressure, cun- 
ning appeals to the resentments and cupidity which tempt all 
men. Review of those critical three years of more than a century 
and a quarter ago seems really to give assurance that there is 
no need fer hearts to be troubled concerning a Nation a thou- 
sand times better organized, stronger, richer, and more firmly 
established.“ 

CONTROL OF FOOD PRODUCTS. 


Mr..GRONNA. Mr. President, in the food-control and rent 
bill it seems that there were two typographical errors. I simply 
seek to correct them, and also to have one other correction made. 
The phrase Treasury of the District of Columbia was used, 
and we sheuld have used the phrase “ Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the District of Columbia.” 

I send to the desk a concurrent resolution, and I ask for its 
present consideration. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 12) was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the: Senate (the House of R tatives concurring), 
That in „ of the bill (Ht K. entitled “Am act 2 
amend an act entitled An act to provide er for the national 
security and defense by ape Ha the 

the distribution o 

17,” the Clerk 

tion 106 ot the din Ree pte Ban 25 aire 
sec’ 
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so 
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DISPOSITION OF GOVERN MENT-OWNED- VESSELS. 

Mr. EDGE. I present a resolution and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the See- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Seeretary read the resolution (S. Res. 212), as follows: 
Whereas from time to time public announcement has been made of 

the placing of orders by private American companies for the construc- 

tion of cargo ships by private yards; and 
Whereas, as a specific iustance, during the past week a statement ap- 
pe in the public press to the effect that the Atlantic, Guif & 
est Indies Steamship Co. had ordered by private yards the con- 
struction of t tank — and 
Whereas the United States p ing Board, or Emergency Fleet Cor- 
ration, has full authority ispose of 7 now under their 
visdietion and control and included in this fleet are many tank 
ships apparently of the general type being obtained by private con- 

cerns from other sources; a 
Whereas in the one instance cited approximately $18,000,000 could have 

been obtained by the Shipping Board thro the sale of such ships 

to private concerns; and 

Whereas one of the practical, effective methods for reducing the ex- 
orbitant taxation now prevailing is by covering back into the Trons- 
nry the hundreds of millions of dollars now tied up in the operations 
of the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation ; and 

Whereas it now is high time that the Government be released from 
competition with private business, and that business be restored to 
private hands; Therefore be it 

Resolecd, That the United States Shipping Roard be instructed here- 
with to advise the Senate as to whether any effort was made to disi 
of Government-owned ships to fill the Seder herein cited; and if so, 
what prices were offered and asked for the same; and, further, to ad- 
vise the Senate as to the number of ships that have been disposed of 
to private interests, with a description of the same and the prices re- 
ceived, and whether any offers have recently been received or are at 
present pending and the quotations. involved. as well as to inform the 
Senate on the policy being followed in endeavoring to dispose of this 
type of Government . — 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I just want to supplement that 
resolution with a brief word and will ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered at this time. 

As we well know, ships will obtain a very much higher priee 
if they ean be delivered at the time—what is termed “spot de- 
livery — and by these frequent articles appearing In the public 
press it is clearly established that ships are being ordered from 
private yards by various shipping concerns. It does seem to me 
that if the policy of the Government is finally to be that we 
should dispose of our merchant fleet, it is very important that 
we should take advantage of the opportunity to secure very 
much higher prices at this time by making spot delivery. 

However, the resolution in no way establishes a policy. That, of 
course, is a matter for Congress finally to determine. It simply 
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is a ‘resolution of inquiry to ascertain from the Shipping Board 
or the Emergency Fleet Corporation just what their present 
policy is, in view of the authority ‘they have to dispose of these 
ships. We have heard from time to time that they have dis- 


posed of a few small ships. It seems to me the country would | pa 


like to know, and I am sure the Senate would lixe to know, just 
how far that has gone. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. Has the resolution which was just read been 
considered by any standing committee of the Senate? 

Mr. EDGE. I might say, Mr. President, that as a member of 
the Committee of Commerce I have discussed the matter with 
the chairman of the committee, the Senator from Washington 
IMr. Jones], and he acquiesces with me, as I understand, that 
this would be the best means to bring the matter to n quick head. 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understand, it has not been considered 
by the committee. 

Mr. EDGE. Oh, yes; the committee have given a great deal 
of consideration to the question, but they have not adopted a 
policy. This does not establish a policy. It simply asks for 
information. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask that it go over. , 

Mr. EDGE. Then I will ask that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, a 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr, President, I -understand present con- 
sideration of the resolution offered by ‘the Senator from New 
Jersey was objected to and he has asked to have it go to the Gom- 
mittee on Commerce. Is that correct? Has it been referred to 
the committee? I think it should go to the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It may be referred to the 
Committee on Commeree. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I have the attention of the 
Senator from North Dakota a moment? This is simply a resolu- 
tion to ascertain what policy the Government is going to adopt 
with all these merchant vessels we have constructed. The Com- 
mittee on Commeree has practically considered it, and I think 
the resolution ought to be adopted. 

Mr. GRONNA. Dees the Senator refer to the resolution of the 
Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; the resolution offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey. The committee has practically considered it. 
I think it will approve of it, and we are very anxious to know 
where we are in this matter. 

Mr..GRONNA. Of course, if it is only a matter of inquiry— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall object, Mr. President, to the present 
consideration of the resolution. j 

Mr. GRONNA. And if the committee has considered it—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think the committee has consid- 
ered it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, have I the floor? ; 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am simply saying that I shall object. 

Mr. GRONNA. But I had not finished the sentence. I 
simply wanted to say that so far as I am personally concerned, 
if it is only a resolution of inquiry, and if the committee is 
anxious to have it passed, I shall not-ebject. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood the Senator to say that, or to 
be about to say it, and I wanted to say that I do object, so there 
is no use of losing time over it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
objects to the present consideration of the resolution, and under 
the rule it goes over until to-morrow. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood the Chair held that it was to 
go to the Committee on Commerce. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not so hold. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will yield, I was going to suggest 
that instead of having it referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, as it can not be of any particular use to have it considered 
by that committee, it lie over under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
under the rule of the Senate, upon an objection by any Senator 
to ‘the present consideration of a resolution, it goes over until 
the following day, and that is the disposition of this resolution. 


SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I offer a Senate resolution and ask that 
it be read, aud I also ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 218), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States is 
to advise and inform the Senate the reason for the ‘failure of the 
ment of Justice to take legal proceedings for the arrest and punishment 
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is alleged have a to bring about forcible, overthrow b 
Government of the United States, who it is alleged have preached an- 
archy and sedition, who it is all have advised the nee of law 
and authority, both by the -prin and circulation of printed news- 
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Also the Attorne: n avi 
FAE sees get nats a yn sae 
the. United States, committed the acts aforesaid. ere haves wach 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
resolution, but I do not think the Senator.onght to offer it in a 
form by which the Senate finds as facts some of the things re- 
cited in it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, there is no doubt, in my 
opinion, that these are the facts. There is overwhelming evi- 
dence to that effect. Everybody is familiar with the existence 
of the facts. There might be some difference of opinion as to 
the extent to which these facts exist; but there can not be any 
difference of opinion that there are being committed by numbers 
of people the things that are reciteil in the resolution. 

I read into the Record here a few days ago from ‘a pamphlet 
‘which is in common circulation in the country, with the names 
of the authors attached, the very things that are recited in the 
resolution. One of the authors of that pamphlet was afterwards 
examined as a ‘witness before a committee of the Senate, and 
admitted in substance the advocacy of the views there expressed. 
One of those views is the opposition to any government at all. 
Of ‘course, that includes the Government of the United States. 
Furthermore, this is not a finding of fact. It is merely in the 
form of a question to the Attorney General, and asks him to give 
the reason why these things have not been stopped. If, as one 
reason, he claims that the evidence does not exist, that is n good 


reason. 

Mr. LENROOT. But, if the Senator will yield, if the reso- 
‘lution passes in this form, the Senate has found as facts these 
: It is only a question of the form. I should object now, 
but I should not object if it were put in the:form merely of asking 
for information. 

"The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Wisconsin to object. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator from Washington will modify 
‘the resolution and bring it up a little later, T shall have no 


Objection. 


‘Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, personally I. doe mot object to 
‘the consideration of the resolution, although I am disposed to 
question ‘the need for it. Its recitals of ‘fact disclose nothing 
that is new or recent, except that the propaganda—if T:may use n 


much-abused word now so generally prevalent—is merely u 


continuation of the same conduct that has been tolerated in the 
United States for a great many ‘years. 

The organization known as the I. W. W. is founded upon de- 
fiance of the Government of the United States—in fact, of all 
governments—upon the assertion that all property belongs to 
‘one Class of society, and that it is:the mission of this class to 
possess itself of that which belongs to it, to take charge of the Goy- 
ernment, and to do away with, by extinction if necessary, all other 
classes. The sort of literature at which this resolution is aimed, 
to my certain knowledge, made its appearance in certain parts 
of the United States in 1906, since which time it has been: printed 
and circulated contemporaneously with verbal campaigning, and 
all directed to the same end. ] 

The only difference between this condition prior to the war 
and ‘the condition at the present time lies in the fact that it is 
now more general in character and accompanied by a greater 
number of and more widely extended suspensions of labor and 
interferences with individual initiative in the United States. 

The resolution logically, therefore, should embrace an inquiry 
why this evil was not proceeded against in its inception and the 
Jaw vigorously enforced at that time. It is true we had no 
espionage act prior to our entry into the war, but it is equally 
true, if the acts are legally punishable, it should be so without 
such un act, since it constitutes an appeal to lawlessness, crime, 
disorder, incendiarism, and to all the other offenses against 
which society must, upon the principle of self-preservation, pro- 
tect itself. - 

Tf ithe Attorney General is expected to utilize the machinery 
of his department in the ‘apprehension, indictment, and punish- 


ment of this class of people, it will be neeessary for Congress 


ito clothe him with power to do so by appropriations of proper 
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amounts and by the authority to employ for that purpose a 
great many more officials than are now allowed by law, because 
I conceive that it would be impossible for him to get anywhere 
without such supplementary authority. 

I have felt, and I am more than ever convinced as time goes 
by, that the remedy for these evils, and they are very sinister 
ones, Hes entirely in the hands of the American people, and 
unless and until they exercise their undoubted power no inter- 
ferences of a semilegal nature will do more than temporarily 
suspend the operation of these conditions in one or two localities 
of the country. 

There are 110,000,000 people in the United States, and there 
are, perhaps, less than 250,000 of these agitators and law- 
breakers. One, however, is organized and the other not only 
disorganized but apparently indifferent. Whether that indiffer- 
ence results from a lack of appreciation of the magnitude of 
the crisis which confronts us or whether it is due to that cheer- 
ful optimism which characterizes Americans everywhere and 
under all circumstances, and which assumes, in obedience to the 
old, worn-out doctrine of lassez faire, that all these evils will 
right themselyes in time if left alone, I do not know. But the 
fact is that, except in the city of Boston, there has been no 
public organized resistance to these things. The success of that 
organized public resistance in Boston I had hoped would prove 
contagious and result in similar manifestations all over the 
country where similar exigencies materialized. There are plenty 
of good people in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Canton, Youngstown, 
Chicago, and Gary, and if they will assert themselves, unite 
and serve notice upon these anarchists and lawbreakers that 
the institutions of this country shall be preserved, that men shall 
be protected in the right to work if they wish, that the laws 
shall be enforced and order maintained, there will, in my judg- 
ment, be a very abrupt cessation of these conditions, and until 
that is done we can not hope for any substantial amelioration 
of them. 

There is a great strike, upon the water fronts of the city of 
New York, involving some 70,000 longshoremen, supplemented 
by a teamsters’ strike of 10,000 more, both of them in direct 
and willful violation of their agreements, the collective bargains, 
if you please, which their leaders and officers entered into some 
time ago with their full approval. As a result shipping is 
paralyzed, thousands of tons of perishable food are rendered 
useless upon the wharves at Hoboken, Jersey City, and other 
points opposite the great metropolis of the country, while the 
distribution of that which remains is arrested through the 
teamsters’ strike. 

These are both, Mr. President, crimes against society and 
against civilization. They can only result in infinite damage 
and injury, enhance to a still greater degree the cost of living, 
and ultimately must react upon those upon whose shoulders 
must rest the blame. Yet the millions of American citizens 
in New York, Jersey City, and Hoboken sit supinely and wonder 
why Congress does not do something, a state of mind for which 
we are largely to blame, since, inasmuch as we have assumed 
jurisdiction of nearly every complaint that comes to us, it is 
the most natural thing in the world that the public of this 
generation, at least, should be educated to the theory that if 
anything goes wrong demand that Congress rectify it, and 
damn us if we fail. ’ 

I am satisfied that if the good citizens of the city of New 
York will assert themselves, as they must sooner or later if 
they would thwart this menace now immediately upon them, 
the remedy will be effective. The greatest strike known to his- 
tory occurred in Great Britain two or three weeks ago, and it 
was broken by the organized, the aroused, and the determined 
effort of the good people of the Kingdom.. That was the only 
force which could be made effectual. The law officers of the 
Government might have issued writs, summoned grand juries, 
taken testimony, returned indictments, held trials ad infinitum, 
and to no purpose; but the aroused conscience of a nation, 
coupled with organized and determined action, served effective 
notice upon lawbreakers; because I insist that every inter- 
ference with an agency that is public in its character, and upon 
which the people must depend, is neither more nor less than 
lawbreaking, and that sort of thing will continue in this 
country until it is met and ended in that manner. 

This morning's Post publishes the contents of a circular which 
was yesterday distributed throughout the town of Gary, of 
which those there in charge have taken due notice, and which, 
if any further evidence were needed amply supplies it, sup- 
ports the fact that this is a strike for power, a strike, as Mr. 
Fitzpatrick says, to socialize industry, and not a strike to 
secure the observance of better conditions or the enforcement 
of a demand for higher wages. In other words, it is a con- 
spiracy against the Government of the States and of the United 
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States, a symptom identical with that which some time ago ap- 
peared at Butte, Winnipeg, and Spokane, a test, so to speak, 
of the strength of the Government and of the power of organized 
society to protect itself. 

The dispatch in the Post from Gary, Ind., reads: 

The radical pamphlets were distributed as a proclamation of the 
communist party of America.” The heading of the proclamation was 
“The capitalists challenge you, workmen.” 

The pamphlets declare that the municipal government of Gary, sub- 
mitting to the control of the Steel Trust, had forbidden the workingmen 
to hold public meetings and parades, and that for two weeks these work- 
ingmen “had permitted the Steel Trust government to trample under 
foot the democratic rights which they had been so often assured were 
the heritage of the people of this country.” 

Now, Mr. President, this is not a Steel Trust government. I 
had occasion, when the Steel Trust was organized, to express 
my dissent from the exercise of a power that I thought then and 
still think was beyond the law; and I also took occasion, although 
neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, to predict some of 
the consequences of disregard by organized capital of the rights 
of the individual, of the principles upon which this Government 
was founded, and of the difficulty of securing a perpetuation of 
our laws and of our institutions in the atmosphere of organized 
monopoly. 

In this instance it so happens that the mobilization of forces 
for the preservation of law and order benefits this particular or- 
ganization; but to call the action of the Government when it 
mobilizes its armed force for its own protection a Government 
of a particular class is merely to appeal to the prejudices of men 
through an assumption that is wholly without foundation. 

The pamphlet then describes a parade headed by 500 men in 
United States uniform, which was followed by the entry of Fed- 
eral troops into the city. I understand that one of these demon- 
strations was led by a number of men in the uniform of the 
United States Army. A demonstration against the law by men 
whose purpose it is to disrupt this Government, having at its 
head a large number of men clad in the uniform of the United 
States Army, is something that should be inquired into. There is 
an event of which the Secretary of War should, of his own voli- 
tion, take notice, whether these men were discharged or not; 
and I have no doubt they were. I do not for a moment assume 
that a man wearing the uniform of the Army of the United 
States, and actually in that Army, would so far forget his duties 
or his obligations as a soldier as to take part in ahy such 
demonstration. 

No man, soldier or private citizen, should be permitted to 
appear in any demonstration that is hostile to the Government 
of the United States when clad in the uniform of the Army, 
and if there is no law to prevent it, then we should enact one 
and see to its enforcement; for if that insignia means any- 
thing, it symbolizes the force which stands behind the law and 
all government, for, in the last analysis, that is the embodiment 
of the Government itself. Without it there can be no such 
thing as security of life or of property. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Col- 
orado yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. NEW. I simply wish to say that for several days I 
have been trying to get from the War Department an expres- 
sion of opinion as to how this evil of which the Senator so 
righteously complains may be remedied. I refer to the pres- 
ence in mobs of men clad in the uniform of the United States 
Army. I have both written to and talked with the Secretary 
of War about it, in the hope of getting some kind of recom- 
mendation, either directly from him or from the Judge Advo- 
cate General, but as yet without results. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very glad that the Senator has taken 
this action. He should be commended for it, not only by his 
fellow Senators but by the country. I certainly hope he will 
ascertain all about it, because the incident is a most sinister 
one, which I confess has disturbed me considerably. 

Mr. NEW. I wish to add only that I most heartily concur 
in all the Senator from Colorado has said on the subject. In 
Gary, Ind., where the United States troops are now in charge, 
the mobs in that city have in some instances been led by men 
in the uniform of the soldiers of the United States. It has 
been difficult for the uninitiated to distinguish between troops 
in legitimate service and the members of the mob, who are 
similarly clad and are apparently moving with some regard 
at least to organization. It would certainly appear to be an 
evil against which some legislation should be immediately 
directed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there is another view of this 
incident of the parade or the gathering, and that is the respect 
which all men have for the uniform, and any officer, civil or 
military, engaged in the enforcement of law and order would 
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hesitate to attack a man, however riotous he might be, when 
clothed in the insignia: of the military arm of this Government, 
I confess that as a citizen, if I should see a body of five or six 
hundred men clad in the Army uniform, even at the head of a 
mob, my first instinct would be to take off my hat to them, 
to look upon them as the embodiment of the military power of 
the Government, and I can well understand how the average 
peace officer would hesitate to charge upon or to assault a man 
thus clad, however boisterous or improper his conduct might 
be. That is another feature of such a use of the uniform 
which demands our action if need be essential to prevent it 
But I continue with the proclamation: 


The National Government has step in,” says Te brow The 
ong Kiet pas in —— — of being beaten. ‘To save ited tb 
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„Gather in great mass meetings. Bring — ine attention of the un- 
enlightened workers the m caning of the martial law at Gary. Show 
them that it is not enough to s asomar low and working 
conditions, but that the strike must be 9 sm. 


“The workers must capture the —— of the 8 

from the capitalists the means by which capitalist is main 
„„The answer to the dictatorship of the 3 is the dictatorship 
of the workers.” 

Now, Mr. President, if that be the purpose of these agitators in 
these so-called labor insurrections it can be easily accomplished 
by the machinery which this Government itself provides for its 
own purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield in just a moment. Any majority 
in. this country can impose its will upon the minority, through 
the exercise of the eleetive franchise, by the selection of its own 
officials and by effecting a consequent change in governmental 
administration. There is absolutely no excuse anywhere in the 
United States for a resort to force and lawlessness to overcome 
an existing actual or imaginary evil or abuse. It is to the glory 
of the American Constitution, as of the State constitutions and 
the laws, that they haye made ample provision for an expression 
of the will of the majority, whatever that majority may be, and 
to enable it, through such lawful expression, to accomplish its 
purpose by peaceful means. The man who resorts to force or 
makes an appeal against law and order in this country for any 
purpose by that act condemns himself and condemns his cause. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I thought, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from Colorado, it might not be out of 
place for me to state that the latter part of last week I was 
advised by a prominent gentleman, who is known to many Sen- 
ators here, that he had been in one of the great steel plants in 
Ohio the first of last week and talked with a Slovak who had 
been there for years and whom he had known for many years. 
This Slovak told him that they had good working conditions, 
but what they wanted was 12 hours’ pay for an S-hour day, 
and that they were going to get it; that if the employers would 
not give it to them Congress would see to it that the plants were 
turned over to them, and then they would be operated without 
the bosses and without the employers. 

This. morning I received a letter from a prominent gentle- 
man, whom I have known for many years, a level-headed man, 
who knows what he is talking about, and in it he states that in 
one of the large plants in his city the organizers were circu- 
lating the report that all the officials would soon be displaced 
and that the operation of the plants in that city would be in the 
hands of these foreigners and others who are engaged iu this 
movement, 

From what I have heard from various cities in the State of 
Ohio, as well as in western Pennsylvania, I am satisfied that 
these organizers are now holding out these inducements to a 
lot of these ignorant foreigners for the purpose of getting them 
into the organization. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no doubt about it in the world. 
Those who organized, advised, and promoted the strike have at 
least the merit of candor. They have said so openly. 

There is a large steel plant in my State employing 6,500 men. 
Its employees had no grievance whatever. They asked for n 
conference with the managers and got it. They complained 
of nothing. ‘Their purpose is to nationalize, as they call it, the 
industry and run it themseves; hence they went out. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield in just a moment. 

They are out on strike to-day, and there have been, since this 
strike was called, no grievances whatever. They were getting 
the best of wages. They confessedly had no complaints to offer, 
but they were organized for that purpose, and they say, or their 


leaders. say for them, that they will return to work when and 
only when that condition comes about. Mr. President, even that 
can be secured in this country at the polls if it is the wish of the 
majority that our industries shall be so owned and so operated. 
Even there a resort to force or to the negative power of the 
strike, unaccompanied by what is called direct action, is totally 
and absolutely unnecessary to accomplish what the majority of 
the people desire. 

And if the majority do not so desire the minority can not be 
permitted to assert their authority by violent and unlawful 
means. 

I now yield to the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I simply wish to remark that I 
believe the facts which have been stated by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] show the result of the disposition of Con- 
gress to investigate every strike in every labor disturbance, It 
is almost invariably taken by the strikers as an evidence of 
sympathy by Congress with their cause, and is used by the 
agitators to represent to the more ignorant strikers that Con- 

is taking their side and is going to do something in their 


if. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no doubt about it. We are becoming 
much more of an investigating than a legislative body. Any- 
thing und everything which seems wrong comes to Congress for 
investigation. A telegram was read by the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] a few mornings ago from some organi- 
zations in the city of Oakland, Calif., asking Congress to in- 
vestigate a decision made by one of the judges of the United 
States court out there, which was said to have assumed that a 
state of war still exists. I see no more objection to such an 
investigation than can be urged against the one to which the 
Senator indirectly referred. Our investigations never amount 
to anything except to increase the expense of legislation. 

Mr, MYERS. And to encourage the strikers and violators of 
law, as a rule. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; the Senator's suggestion is most appro- 
priate. It does have that effect, very naturally and very prop- 
erly, and the longer we continue these things the more liable 
we are to encourage that view and giye support to such assur- 
ances as are made to these ignorant foreigners, who, by the way, 
were largely brought here by the men who are now complaining 
against their misconduct. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not only that, but it has cost the taxpayers 
considerable money. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I understand now there is a deficiency in 
the financial office of the Senate of $135,000 on account of funds 
required to make these inyestigations. 

Mr. THOMAS, Oh, well, that is merely a flea bite. What is 
$150,000 nowadays? The great expense involved in these com- 
missions is reflected in the taxes imposed upon the people. 
What, for example, will it cost the taxpayers of the State of 
Pennsylvania when the bill consequent upon the strike now 
pendirig comes to be paid? What will be the expense to the 
people of Illinois, to the people of Ohio, and to the people of 


Colorado? 


Why, Mr. President, the expenses consequent upon the en- 
forcement of law and order by the cities and the States of this 
Union are so enormous that I do not think I exaggerate at all 
when I say that in the last 20 years they have more than trebled ; 
and so long as these things continue and society finds it neces- 
sary to protect itself, just so long will these expenses continue 
until the burden becomes absolutely unendurable. That is one 


‘of the purposes sought to be accomplished by these so-called 


leaders, and they do not hesitate to say so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. THOMAS, Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER, In view of the statement of Mr. O’Connor 
as the newspapers give it, is he able to trace directly to I. W. W. 
headquarters the organization and origin of the longshoremen’s 
strike in New York? > 

Mr. THOMAS, ‘There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If that is true, does it raise a question as 
to whether Congress should do anything or Federal authority 
should exercise any jurisdiction? 

Mr. THOMAS. It raises a serious question, Mr. President, 
because, fundamentally, I believe that all these matters are 
under State jurisdiction. The States have laws to meet these 
conditions, which they should enforce. If they have not, then 
they should enact them as soon as possible and should see that 
they are rigidly enforced. The difficulty, however, is that the 
States are quite as prone to shift the burden of their responsi- 
bility upon the Congress of the United States as are individuals, 
not only because of the difficulties involved but also on the 
score of expense, which they are eager to avoid. 
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Mr. President, this pamphlet seems ostensibly to have been 
prompted by an interference with the political rights of those 
who demand the right to meet en masse and take charge of the 
Government. Their “right of assembly” has been interfered 
with. Well, the right of assembly is a sacred American right; 
but the assembly of a mob, the assemblage of individuals for 
riotous and criminal purposes, not only never was, but never 
should be, protected anywhere under any circumstances, ~ Riot- 
ing was an offense at common law, and, of course, it is an 
offense under the statutes of every State in the Union. 

I am amazed—perhaps I should not be, but I am amazed— 
at the glibness with which in these later days so many talk 
about their rights and are so unmindful of their responsibili- 
ties. So completely obsessed are they with the assertion of 
rights that they either forget or ignore all of their obligations. 
There never was a right, great or small, that could be separated 
from its attendant obligation and survive. I have a right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; so have you, Mr, 
President; but that right is necessarily circumscribed by obli- 
gations, the supreme one of which is that we must recognize 
its possession and enjoyment by every other citizen of the 
United States. The obligations to observe the laws, to respect 
them, to obey legitimate authority, to bear our part of the 
burdens of society, are necessary concomitants of every right 
than can be asserted or enjoyed: The man who declines to 
bear the burden of the one does not deserve to enjoy the other. 

When I hear men talk about their God-given rights, their 
rights under the Constitution, I am always inclined to suspect 
that they seek to assert something under the guise of legitimate 
rights which necessarily interferes with, if it does not destroy, 
some similar right of others. Until we ignore the fact that 
our rights are no more important than our obligations, and that 
unless we recognize and perform our obligations-we shall soon 
be without any rights at all, conditions are apt to continue as 
they are at present, if, indeed, they do not rapidly become 
worse, 

Every well-ordered community necessarily recognizes that ob- 
servance of law and order lies at the foundation of the pros- 
perity of peoples and the safety of governments. You ‘can no 
more divorce law from order than you can divorce the laws of 
nature from the materials which compose it. Whenever any 
man assumes, either in conjunction with himself or with some 
of his fellows, to assert a right and to enforce it on his own 
account and that of others, he is an enemy, even though he 
may not know it, of that well-ordered condition of human so- 
ciety without which our lives are insecure, our families unpro- 
tected, and our property subject to devastation. 

The right which is interfered with by the people who issued 
this proclamation is the right of the mob; the right of indi- 
viduals to assemble, to indulge in incendiary discussion, to de- 
nounce the Government, recommend its overthrow, and, above 
all, to prevent American citizens, under the laws and Constitu- 
tion of the country, from earning in their own way a livelihood 
for themselves and their families, 

On Sunday last, Mr. President, among the pictures in the 
illustrated supplement of one of the New York papers was 
that of a man running for his life through a wheat field at 
Hammond, Ind., while immediately behind him were half a dozen 
men armed with brickbats and sticks and stones, throwing them 
at his retreating form and endeavoring to overtake him. Was 
this refugee a criminal? Was hea man who had offended against 
the laws of God or man? Was he fleeing from justice? No, 
Mr. President. He had had the temerity in this country—and 
he was an American citizen—to exercise his right to work with- 
out hindrance from anybody; he had sought employment in 
order that he might maintain himself and his family. He was 
born in a country whose Declaration of Independence enunci- 
ates the principle that every man has a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, where privilege is not supposed to 
exist, and the fact of citizenship is the only needed guaranty 
for the enjoyment of these rignts; yet here he was fleeing for 
his life—whether or not he escaped I do not know—with a mad 
mob, armed with deadly weapons, seeking his destruction be- 
cause, forsooth, his desire to work did not conform with their 
wishes or interests. Yet we call this a free country. 

My country, tis of thee, 


Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 


Lip service to a liberty which is rapidly disappearing is of 
little avail; for when the Government, Mr. President, fails 
to give to its meanest citizen the equal protection of the law 
it writes it own sentence of dissolution. We can not ignore 
the rights of the humblest individual, black or white, without 
imperiling our own rights under the law. f. : 


For my part, Mr. President, I am glad that the governor 
of Indiana placed this great industrial community under 
martial law; I am glad that the American Army is there 
representing the majesty of the Government; I am glad, too, 
that the real purpose of the strike has been disclosed in this 
proclamation defying the Government of the United States 
and calling upon certain people to take possession of it. The 
crisis is coming, and let it come in this generation. $ 

Capital as well as labor, Mr. President, is largely to blame 
for these conditions, for the one is an imitator of the other. 
Both should be held within proper limitations and each ‘given 
every right which it deserves and no more. It is either that, 
or, as the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] suggests to 
me, a dictatorship, because chaos, riot, and disorder, the rule 
of the mob, the worst and most damnable of tyrannies and 
oppressions, will become the inevitable alternative. History 
so teaches by many examples which bring to the average citi- 
zen a rea sense of the conditions which now confront 
him. It is for the great middle classes of the country to save 
it, and when the awakening comes, as it must come, when the 
citizenship of this country is organized and stands shoulder 
to shoulder for the vindication of law and the preservation 
of our institutions, then woe to the disturbing elements which 
to-day would devote the institutions of this mighty Nation to 
destruction. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, at the request of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LxNROOT IJ, I will amend 
the resolution as I submitted it by inserting the words it is 
alleged“ before the statement of fact, and resubmit it in that 
form. The senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] 
informed me—and he was on the floor a moment ago—that he 
was going to object to the resolution if it contained the words 
“it is alleged.“ So, while complying with the request of one 
Senator from that State, I meet with the objection of the other. 
He also stated, however, that he might simply desire to express 
his views upon it, if the resolution would go over until to-mor- 
row under the rule. In the meantime, I ask unanimous consent 
to say a word in explanation of it. 

There could not be established a very much stronger founda- 
tion for this resolution than that which has been so clearly set 
out by the remarks of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas]. He called to the attention of the Senate the pur- 
poses, motives, and objects of the strikers at Gary, Ind. It 
clearly appears from the evidence cited by the Senator from 
Colorado that the purposes of the steel workers in their strike 
at Gary, Ind., are not merely to obtain higher wages, or shorter 
hours of labor, or improved conditions of work. It clearly ap- 
pears from the evidence he cited that their purpose goes far 
beyond that; that it reaches to the scheme of subverting the 
authority of the law, and that means subverting the authority 
of the Government, because there can be no law in our con- 
ception of it for practical purposes except that which is estab- 
lished and administered by the Government. In other words, 
it is a revolutionary movement. 

We deceive ourselves in a way, and probably mislead a great 
many people in the country, if we raise a question here among 
ourselves such as is raised by the suggestion that is just made 
to change the statement made in this resolution by attaching 
the condition that “it is alleged,” creating doubt as to whether 
or not such a movement as that which has been described is in 
existence in this country. There can be an army of witnesses 
and a cabinet full of documentary proof introduced to prove 
the existence of such a revolutionary movement; that it is not 
confined to Gary, Ind., nor to the State of Indiana, but that 
it extends throughout the Nation; that it is supported by ample 
funds, put forward by systematic organization, and that a large 
part at least of the many strikes that have occurred during 
recent months and that are now in progress are based upon 
that revolutionary proposition, and have for their object the 
defiance of the law, the overthrow of the Government, the estab- 
lishment of forcible communism, and the taking over of the 
industries of the country by the workers, as they express it, 
because of the impossibility of the successful conduct of indus- 
try under the demands of the strikers. In other words, they 
will create an impossible condition for the present owners of 
these properties, and then, after the laws have been rendered 
impotent and property rendered valueless to the present owners, 
they will seize the property and whatever else there is that 
their hearts desire, and enjoy them as the goal and end of this 
movement. 

I say that there is no doubt about the existence of that condi- 
tion. There is a difference of opinion as to whether or not it 
has such power and is backed by such numbers as to be a serious 
and material menace to the welfare of the country of which the 
Government ought to take notice. I know that it is the disposi- 
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tion of many to ignore it, to treat it as a mere exhibition of 
mental aberration on the part of those who are engaged in it, to 
treat those who are engaged as insignificant in the community, 
and to take no steps by the Government toward its suppression. 
My purpose in introducing this resolution was to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate, and of the country if J possibly could, to the 
fact that we have now reached a point in the development of 
this movement at which it behooves the Government, if it is 
going to be maintained in its full vigor, not only to take action 
but to take vigorous action to suppress anarchy and revolution 
and to defend itself. 

I apprehend, Mr. President, that if the Government refuses 
to act in the face of an international revolutionary propaganda 
that has manifested itself already by the tying up of essential 
industries of the country and by interference with trade and 
commerce ‘to the extent that hunger is already visiting thou- 
sands of our population—if the Government continues in that 
supine and indifferent attitude toward this thing, there is a real 
danger that the Government will fall. When a government 
ceases to perform its function, when it ceases to defend itself 
against an attack that has the strength and the extent of this 
attack, which has been: demonstrated by competent evidence, I 
say there is great danger that the Government will be over- 
thrown, and we will have a repetition in the United States of 
America—which we have seemed to think God would take care 
of, judging by our failure to take steps to protect ourselyes—of 
the conditions that have brought misery to so many countries in 
other parts of the world. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield a moment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that an admonition 
should be given—although we ought not to be called upon to give 
admonitions to the States—to the various executive departments 
of the States that they enforce the laws that have been enacted 
by the various legislatures looking to the suppression of crime 
and violence and assaults upon the Government? My investiga- 
tions have led me to the conclusion that many of the States have 
been very supine, and that there is an inclination to devolve upon 
the Federal Government the assumption of that authority 
which, under our form of government, rests upon the States 
themselves, 2 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, this is not any time for 
sensitiveness on the part of public officials, whether of the Fed- 
eral Government or of the States, to criticism or to any action 
ealling attention to their duty under the law. I understand that 
there is a disposition on the part of some friends of the admin- 
istration and the Attorney General rather to resent a resolution 
which calls upon him to inform the Senate why he has not pro- 
ceeded to enforce the laws; and if that were the only aspect of 
the question I never would have thought of introducing the reso- 
lution. The matter is too important for such a consideration as 
that to have any weight whatever. 

Undoubtedly a great part of the jurisdiction of suppressing 
revolution and anarchy and forcible destruction of property and 
lawless violence of all kinds devolves upon the States; but I 
want to call attention for just a moment’s time to the fact that it 
also devolves upon the United States, and that this movement 
has gone to such an extent that it not only invades the integrity 
of the State governments and the ownership of private property 
in the several communities where these disorders exist but that 
it menaces the functions of the Federal Government itself. 

I want to call attention to the number of strikes that the 
country has been suffering from in recent months. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
by a question? : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The form of the resolution, it seems to me, 
might be misconstrued to some extent. The Senator, in framing 
the resolution, conveys the idea that there has been a neglect 
of duty or a failure to perform duty on the part of the Attorney 
General. I should like to ask if he would not be satistied with 
this sort of language—that we inquire whether or not the 
Attorney General has taken steps in these matters, and if not, 
why not, and then proceed with the resolution. 


In other words, it is possible that the assumption that there 
has been a total failure to act is not justified. There may be 
steps taken which we are not informed of. I suggest to the 
Senator that that wording will accomplish his purpose and at 
the same time perhaps really more fairly meet the situation— 
that we inquire whether or not, and if not, why not, the Attorney 
General has proceeded to do these things to which the Senator 
refers. That, of course, would avoid subjecting the Attorney 
General or the Department of Justice to criticism if in fact he 
has been actively performing his duty under the law. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator from Florida insists upon 


that form of the resolution I shall not object to it. I shall be 
very glad, when the resolution comes up, if the Senator will call 
attention to the matter. It will go over until to-morrow and 
we can consider amending it in that form. I personally prefer 
the form in which I originally introduced it, but it is not my 
purpose in introducing the resolution to reflect on the Attorney 
General. My purpose is to direct the attention of the Senate, 
and particularly of the Attorney General, and also of the coun- 
try, to the condition which exists. , 

The trouble with the people who were following that man 
through a wheat field, armed with bricks, because he wanted to 
work, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THosas] described, 
was that they overlooked the fact that if they are going to estab- 
lish a system by which a man can be prevented with brickbats 
from working, the same method can be applied to them as to the 
man that they were pursuing. If they have a right to pursue 
a man to prevent him from working some other man has a right 
to pursue them to prevent them from working, or to compel them 
to work. I regard it as just as much an Invasion of personal 
liberty, in principle, to prevent a man by force from working as 
by force to compel a man to work. Either one is a state of sub- 
jection to lawless force, which constitutes a form of slavery. 

In the month of January, 1919, Mr. President, there were 105 
strikes in existence in this country. In the month of February 
there were 110. In the month of March there were 102. In 
the month of April there were 134. In the month of May there 
were 219. In the month of June there were 245. In the month 
of July there were 364. In the month of August there were 308. 
The number for July and August was twice as great as for the 
corresponding months of 1918. 

Attention is called to the fact that the publication of all of 
the magazines published in New. York City, one of the principal 
mediums of information and intelligence, has been suspended 
because of a strike. We are informed that on the 1st of Novem- 
ber the bituminous coal miners will go on strike, not because they 
are not getting large wages at present but because they want a 
60 per cent increase above the large wages they are already get- 
ting; they want a five-day week and a six-hour day. There is 
no doubt in my mind that if those conditions were granted they 
would be no more contented with the 60 per cent increase in 
wages, with the five-day week and with the six-hour day, than 
they are now, because they are impregnated with the doctrine 
that the wage system must be abolished. They want to take 
over the industries of the country. 

A distinguished Member of Congress from the State of Ohio. 
who deserves a great deal of credit. for the courageous stand 
which he has taken upon this question, a member of a labor 
union himself, told me the other day that recently when he 
was visiting home one of the aliens working in the steel indus- 
try in Youngstown, Ohio, who had gone out on strike, told him 
they were on strike because Congress was going to take over 
these industries and give them to the workers. The Member of 
Congress asked him what his complaint was. He said he had 
no complaint; that his pockets were full of money; that he had 
plenty of money, but that they wanted the industries themselves, 
and that Congress was going to give them to them. That is the 
idea that is back of the longshoremen’s strike in New York. 
Confessedly or seeretly they hold up food supplies which are 
stored upon these ships, which they refuse to unload—except 
that they did unload Col. House’s baggage, having made an ex- 
ception of him—because they want to put the community into 
discomfort. I read the conditions of the demands of the long- 
shoremen in San Francisco. Demand after demand has been 
granted them. One of them was that if they were ordered to the 
docks at a certain hour in the morning to unload a ship and the 
ship was not ready to be unloaded at that time, if they waited 
as much as two hours they were to be paid at regular wages 
one-half day’s pay. That was one of the things that was granted, 
a preposterous concession, in my opinion, to a preposterous de- 
mand. They were to be paid more for two hours of idleness 
than they would have been paid for two hours of work. But they 
were not satisfied with that. 

The demands which they made and the demands which the 
longshoremen in New York are making, if put into effect, would 
give the longshoremen and the Longshoremen’s Union absolute 
control of the employment of men, their discharge, the fixing of 
their wages, and the fixing of their hours in that industry. 
Men who own the property, own the ships, and engage in this 
commerce would haye nothing at all to say about it. If the 
demands that are now being made are granted to the full extent, 
the complete result which is aimed at by this resolution, namely, 
the taking over of the control and the practical ownership of the 
property of the country, would be accomplished. That is the 
situation which confronts the country. 
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Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER.. I yield. 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Washington a question, and as bearing upon the question 
of whether or not there is a violation of law upon the part of 
those engaging in the revolutions that are being carried on in 
this country I will read to him an extract from the existing 
statute: 7 i 


eer, Going wite, or pubis "= , S any language intended to 
bring: fie form of government of the United States * * into 
contempt— i 
shall be punished. I invite the Senator's attention to the pub- 
lished reports that one Robert Minor, who, it, was reported, was 
arrested in Europe for preaching sedition against the armed 
forces of the United States, and who was very quickly released 
by some mysterious power up to this time undiscoverable, and 
who, it is reported, is now transferring his activities to this 
country, is advocating a soviet government in this country, such 
as exists: in Russia—a government founded on murder, assassi- 
nation, robbery, rapine, rape; force, violence, and the overthrow 
of established Government. I ask the Senator if he thinks that 
advocating such a. government as being better than and prefer- 
able to our Government in this country is language which tends 
to bring this country into disrepute and contempt? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think the Senator's suggestion is very 
well founded. But, furthermore; there is a more direct viola- 
tion of the iaws that were not enacted only for war purposes. 
Minor, in the declarations which he makes and in his associa- 
tion with other people for the purpose of putting into effect! the 
principles. which he is stating in his speeches, is engaged in a 
conspiracy to establish the principles which he advocates, and 
that is the overthrow by violence of the existing Government, 
whieh conspiracy is contrary to the existing law, punishable 
by a fine of $10,000. and six years’ imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary, whether we are in a state of war or not in a state of war. 
The country is seething with such violations of the permanent 
law, and, so far as I can see, very little is being done to suppress 
the crime, 

Mr., President, I want to say, before calling attention to one 
or two other items of the present state of the country, that the 
men who would suffer the most from the establishment of any 
such system would be the laboring men themselves. There are 
a few of their leaders who, for purposes of autocratic power, are 
conducting this movement, who perhaps would be benefited in 
a material way by the overthrow of law and order. But the 


has. He is unable to protect himself 
A strong man is. That was the theory upon which the feudal 
system was 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can. 

There are many in this country who can take care of them- 
selves under such a system as that. But if you take from the 
laboring man, who has nothing but his energy and his good will 
to work, and to whom every good man in country desires to 
see afforded the opportunity to work, favorable conditions in 
Which to work, and reasonable wages for the support of himself 
and his family, the shield of the law, he becomes immediately 
the victim of an autocratic despotism. And it is for the benefit 
of the great masses of labor that the Government of the United 
States, as weil as of the States and the municipalities, ought not 
to hold back and equivocate and quibble about which of them 
has this or that authority, but should proceed to the utmost of 
the authority with which each is vested to uphold the law, 
protect the Government, and prevent the overthrow of the prin- 
ciples of personal liberty, which include the ownership of prop- 
erty. 

The great incentive upon which this Nation has been de- 
veloped has been the vision which every industrious man has 
had, that by the application of his labor and thrift there was 
a home, however humble it might be, that he saw ahead of him, 
where he would be the master of the accumulated wages of 
his labor. But if you overthrow the law you destroy that 
possibility, as you destroy the principle of property. You 
attack the incentive upon which this Nation has been developed, 
under which the workingman of America has attained a higher 
station in life than any other workingman in the world. 

Some of the headlines of the papers of the last few days ‘will 
indicate the condition into which the country is getting. 
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In the New York Sun of October 9 is the headline: 

12,000 out now on Pennsylvania Lines—Car inspectors join 
shopmen—Men ordered back to work.” 

The New York Sun of the same date has this headline: 

“ More reds seized in raids at Gary—Stockade being built to 
hold military prisoners.” ö 

And in the New York Sun of the same date is an account of 
a plan by the Literary Digest, one of the well-known magazines 
of the country, on account of the strike to do away with type- 
setting in issuing its publication and to substitute a photo- 
graphic process in order to meet this emergency. It is one of 
the curious features of the situation that the cessation of the 
publication of practically all the magazines in New York City 
has scarcely been mentioned in the daily press. We have 
scarcely seen even a brief news item of it. I do not understand 
that circumstance. There seems to be something mysterious 
about it. It may be entirely a good intention, based upon some 
principle of ethics among publishers. But it seems to me that 
when we have arrived at a time when, contrary to the advice 
of the officers. of their organization, workingmen engaged in 
the work of printing these magazines quit work, without any 
better cause than that which is. assigned, so extensively that the 
publication of the magazines which; in our system of life, have 
become almost essential as a medium of intelligence and it 
attracts no attention at all, it is quite significant. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr, BRANDEGER. The case of the strike of the printers, or 
typesetters, or whatever they are, to which the Senator has 
alluded, is a case, is it not, where the public is made to suffer 
because the local uniobs can, not agree with their national 
union? 

Nr. POINDEXTER. I understand that that is the situation. 
Mr. LODGE. . Mr. President eos SRE , 
Mr. POINDEXTER. [ yield to the Senator from Massa- 

chusetts. . N : 

Mr. LODGE. I will say to the Senator that it is my pur- 
pose, the bour of 1 o'clock having arrived, to move to take up 
the treaty, but I do not want to cut off the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no objection to taking up the 
treaty, but I should like to proceed for just a few moments. 

Mr. LODGE. I was going to speak on the treaty myself. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will allow me about five 
minutes more, I will conclude. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Another headline: 

“Perry strike cuts off food.” 

Another headline: à > 

“Walkout of expressmen may bring food famine.” 

Another headline: 

“Two hundred and twenty-five thousand miners to strike No- 
vember 1.“ 

Another headline: 

“New York Harbor paralyzed. Sixty thousand striking long- 
shoremen frenzied by mob rule. United States officials ap- 
pealed to. Men refuse to heed leaders, and huge pyramids of 
perishable goods spoil on docks.” 

Another headline: 

“Every magazine suspends. Pressmen’s strike in New York 
prevents publication.” 

Another headline, from the Baltimore Sun: 

“United States soldiers fired on. Squad in automobile at- 
tacked from ambush at Gary. Troops called to Pittsburgh.” 

Another headline, from the Washington Post, October 11: 

“Coastwise lines cancel sailings. Extension of longshore- 
men’s strike to all Atlantic ports is feared.” 

Mr. President, reverting to the resolution, a short time ago 
Emma Goldman, an anarchist, was released from the Missouri 
penitentiary. She had been ordered to appear before the United 
States immigration officials to answer the charge of being an 
undesirable alien, subject to deportation, and has had her case 
indefinitely postponed, as one of my correspondents 
along the line of the proceedings in the case of Hillstrom, the 
anarchist, of Mooney, and of Minor, who has been referred to 
here this morning. - 

A man by the name of Leon Green, a Russian alien and. 
anarchist, subject to deportation under the law, one of the men 
who attempted to bring about a revolution in the city of Seattle, 
is now carrying on his activities in the city of Chicago, and no 
steps have been taken to deport him. In fact, I understand he 
has been told he would not be allowed to go to Russia. He 
wants to go to Russia. When Trotski wanted to go to Russia, 
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at a time when we had some interest in preventing anarchists 
from this country from going to Russia to overthrow the gov- 
ernment and the army of what was at that time our ally, 
Government officials insisted upon his going. Now, when it is 
in the interest of the United States to get rid of these men and 
they want to go, they are told that they can not go. 

Mr. LODGE. May I suggest to the Senator at this point 
that the Attorney General is probably too much occupied just 
now in reducing the cost of living to give any attention to the 
enforcement of the law against these persons? A 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have not any doubt about that at all. 
He is chasing the cost of living and the strike is chasing him. 
He, instead of being after the strikes and the revolutionary 
demands on which many of them are based, has his back turned 
toward them, and every strike that occurs that inereases the 
cost of producing coal and increases the cost of unloading 
freight from the ships, increases the cost of living a good deal 
faster than the Attorney General can reduce it by any proceed- 
ings that he may undertake. It seems to me that he is ignor- 
ing the cause of the situation which he is trying to remedy. 

In McLean’s Magazine, a very prominent magazine published 
at Toronto, Canada, in the June issue, attention is called to the 
manner in which the laws of this country regulating aliens have 
been carried out. Of course, that was during the war, but 
activities that Trotski was engaged in in this country are now 
being carried on through the same organizations with which 
he was connected. 

Official reports 

Reading from this magazine 


such as Sir Douglas Haig's review of the war and many speeches and 
other utterances of men who know, show that but for the Ru 
breakdown the war would have been over a year earlier. $ a 

The man chiefly responsible for the defection of Russia was Trotski. 
Trotski—the real man now directing the Russian affairs, acting under 
German instructions—was arrested and held in the internment cam 
at Amherst, Nova Scotia, on the very definite instructions of the Bri 
secret service, who knew exactly who he was and what he was ee 
ceeding to do. They protested strongly against our releasing him. et 
our authorities released him at the request of some one at the British 
Embassy, Washington, acting, they say, on the request of some one in 
Wasbington. i 

* 


* . . » * . 


A Russian acquaintance who recently- passed through Toronto told 
me lie knew him very well, suspected him, and once as a pretext asked 
him to translate, carefully, a document into German and Russian. 
Trotski failed on the Russian, but his German was perfect. 

. * * > + Ea * 


Just when the United States was severing relations with Germany 
and war was certain, he started the campaign against militarism and 
the doing away with the United States Government once and forever, 

That was all well known to our Secret Service. That has 
been available to the Department of Justice. It is a violation 
of the law to carry on a campaign to do away with the United 
States Government “once and forever.“ That is a violation of 
the law of the United States, strange as it may seem. 

What I am insisting upon now is that these things are heing 
repeated by others and with money which Trotski, who was 
allowed to go to Russia by the deliberate action of our Gov- 
ernment, has sent to the United States to be used by his agency 
here. The people of the United States are entitled to the en- 
forcement of the law which was enacted to protect the Gov- 
ernment and the people of this country against such attacks. 

I read further: 

A typewritten co of the 4 
United 2 — . ee t read 2 5 — he iene 8 fess cae 
gan een in Washington. Another copy went to the Tritish secret 

Quoting from Trotski, he says: 


“You who stay here,” he cried, “ must work hand in hand with the 
revolution in Russia, for only in that way can you accomplish revolu- 
tion in the United States.” 


He says, further: 
It is an extraordinary fact, the police officials tell me— 
This article is by Lieut. Col. J. B. McLean, publisher of this 
magazine— 
that these agitators, who are so bold and courageous on the platform— 
And this is quite characteristic— 


when stirring up a mob to rebel against authority to seize anything 
they want are the most arrant cowards when they themselyes have to 
face authority. Trotski was no exception. He crouched and whined 
and cried in abject terror. When he found he was not to be shot his 
bluff returned and he protested violently. Later he assume a religious 
air when he objected to the house in which, by chance, he was tempo- 
rarily held. 
* * * + * * = 

The British secret service handed over full details to the authorities 
at Halifax, including a sony or Trotski's speech. They knew he was 
a German, not a Russian. ith his four com ions he was held for 
some time. His wife and other persons, plentifully supplied with 
money—which the records show came from German sources in New 


York—were in communication with Washington and New York. The 
British secret service people, knowing they had a very important Ger- 
man prisoner, fought bitterly against the release. The minor Canadian 
officials, knowing the facts, were amazed when they were ordered to dis- 
charge the crew with honors. 

Our officials were instructed to inform the press that Trotski was 


an American citizen traveling on an American passport; that his release 
was specially demanded. by the Washington State Department; that in 
view of the precarious international relations existing at that time it 
was necessary for Canada to release him. 

» s * . * > * 

At Ottawa Trotski had, and continues to have, strong underground 
influence. his power was so great that orders were issued that 
he must be given every consideration—issued when it was known at 
Ottawa who Trotski was. Even after he went through the form of 
the Brest-Litovsk treaty, which took Russia out of the war, orders were 
given to Col. Chambers, the chief censor, to forbid any but compli- 
mentary references in the Canadian press to Trotski and Lenin, 

Trotski agents here are appealing to the baser elements by showing 
the rich plums to be had by revolutionary methods. In scores of meet- 
ings across the continent audiences are being told that they, the prole- 
tarlat, should rise and seize anything wg Want. As they have little, 
they will lose nothing in the attempt. tories of the big, fat, yolup- 
tuous opportunities that have come to their associates in Russia have 
been brought back to America and have stirred the blood of the envious 
until to-day over 8,000 orga rs are at work urging Trotski revolution, 

. s . * — * $ 

One investigator, a trade-unionist, who is fighting them strongly, told 
me they are using as much paper in one week in New York for dis- 
seminating their literature as the leading daily in Canada uses in six 
months. At their depots a continuous stream, young persons chien). 
is passing in to purchase the literature, a set of which costs $7 to $10. 

— * * * . . s 

Things became so bad that the Dominion cabinet appointed ©. H. 
Cahan, K. C., to take over the whole problem from our Wepartment of 
justice. In a short time he uncovered such a serious state of affairs 
that once more the Trotski influences got busy 
ordered to cease his inquiries and send in his resignation. 


Attention is called to an aspect of this condition which scams 
to me to demand immediate attention of the Attorney Genoral, 
to the fact that Rev. George D. Herron, who, it is alleged in the 
Washington State Weekly of September 5, 1919— 
deserted his lawful wife and left her to consort with another woman, 
and this other woman had money and she gave some of that money te 
the once Rev, George D., and with it he founded the so-called nd 
School of Social ence. When L. C. A. K. Martens, ambassador of 
the Lenin government to the bolshevists of the United States, set up his 
soviet bureau in New York that bureau got into immediate touch with 
the Rand School and worked in close cooperation with it for the fur- 
thering of Bolshevist propaganda in this country. 


That school is now being conducted as a sort of university of 
anarchy. They are preaching revolution. The promotion of 
their revolutionary aims and acts of violence constitute acts of 
distinction with them and their associates. That is an attack 
upon the Government. It is an attack upon the authority of 
the law. It is a violation of the existing statute, and it is the 
duty of the Attorney General of the United States to take steps 
against if, to submit the facts in these cases to the judges and 
the juries of the United States courts; but he has failed to do it. 
That was my purpose in framing the resolution which I intro- 
duced this morning in the form in which it was framed and for 
calling the attention of the Attorney General to the situation and 
seeing what he has to say about it. 

A great many cases have been cited here in the Senate—I 
have cited some of them myself—in which, instead of proceeding 
against revolutionists, the power and the influence of the Govern- 
ment is exercised in their behalf. In that connection the paper 
from which I just read contains this statement: > 


They— 
That is, the law-abiding people— 


have wondered how Leon Green esca arrest long enough to abscond 
with thousands of labor’s money; why Walker Smith is at large; why 
Bouck's indictment was quas ; and why Anna Louise Strong, Sydney 
Strong, E. B. Ault, and Jim Duncan have been permitted to advocate all 
that {s seditious and treasonable and denounce all that is loyal and 
triotic. 
Pathe answer is found in the evidence seized in the Rand school and 
soviet bureau raids : George D. Herron—it ought to be Harem—founder 
of the Rand school of sedition, was President Wilson's specially ap- 
pointed envoy to the Russian Bolshevists ; Prof. Shotwell, another Rand 
school lecturer, was a member of Col. House’s peace commission ; mg 
mond Robins was his specially appointed Red Cross representative in 
Russia; Fred C. Howe, prominent as an adviser to the soviet bureau 
and the Rand school, is mg Brg commissioner at New York by ap- 
panen by the President of the United States; Carleton Hayes, pro- 
essor at Columbia, who helped raise a huge I. W. W. defense fund, was 
in the Military hee rid Division ; George W. Kirchway, who was in 
correspondence with Martens, was a director of the United States Em- 
loyment Service; and others of more or less prominence in the admin- 
Tstration’s regard were also in full sympathy with the propaganda in 
favor of a soviet form of government and the nationalization after 
the Russian model of industry and women. 


I desire to call attention to merely one other circumstance. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
will be glad to know that Mr. Howe has resigned. I think 
probably his resignation was induced by some of the attacks 
which were made in this body by Democrats and Republicans 
upon a man with his views holding that important position. 


and Mr. Cahan was 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I have an inquiry this 

morning from a correspondent ‘stating : 

ask wh motion to deport Emma Goldman has 
ms bh, “postpo z 7 presume cho motion to deport Berger 
was also indefinitely postponed. I would also like to know why Rose 
Pastor Stokes Is still out on bail, though her for a new trial 
is now nearly two years old. She is still tious 
and epenly defying the law to do anything to her. Is it because she is 
the wife of a rich American that nothing is done to her? 

Why are men of radical tendencies and rhe angen of the Bol- 
sheviki sent to Europe at this time as ministers 

Now, just a moment, Mr. President, and I shall have con- 
cluded. I have here the Criminal Code of the United States, an 
authoritative compHation of the criminal law. The Criminal 
Code has been in force for a great many years und is now in 
foree. Section 4 of that code provides: 

Whoever incites * „ „ webellion or insurrection t the au- 
thority of the United States or the laws thereof * * shall be 
imprisoned not more than 10 years, or fined not more than $10,000, or 
both; and shall, moreover, be incapable of holding any office under the 
United States. 

That last clause is quite relevant to the present situation. 

I know something, Mr. President, if I may be pardoned for 
making a personal reference, about the kind of proof that is re- 
quired in enforcing the law; the method of acquiring that proof ; 
and also the application of the statute to the circumstances ; 
and I assert that the evidence which has been adduced here in 
overwhelming quantity clearly shows a violation of the statute 
which I have just read; clearly shows that these people have 
been engaged, to use the language of the statute, in inciting 
rebellion against the laws of the United States. ‘They have 
openly defied the laws; they have urged people to disregard 
them; to disregard the authority of the United States; and 
have advocated the overthrow of the Government itself. 

Section 6 of the Criminal Code provides that if two or more 
persons in any State or Territory, or in any place subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States, conspire to oppose by 
force the authority of the United States “they shall each be 
fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than six 
years, or both.” 

There is overwhelming evidence that that statute is being 
constantly violated, and with the recourses available to the De- 
partinent of Justice the evidence can be collected, the witnesses 
can be bad, the proof in legal form can be introduced in the 
court, if the Attorney General, as the head of his department, 
will fulfill the responsibilities which rest upon him. 

Mr. President, a great many of these people are aliens. The 
statute which I have just read applies both to aliens and to 
. citizens. There are a great many other statutes which apply 
only to aliens. Leon Green is an alien; Emma Goldman is an 
alien. They are both anarchists; they are both Belshevists; 
they both advocate “ direct action“; they both believe in the 
elimination of the Government in the settlement of industrial 
disputes; they believe in and preach the dictatorship of the 
proletariat; they have printed their doctrines, have circulated 
them, and, to some extent, have carried them into effect. Be- 
ing what they are, they are subject to deportation from the 
United States; and it is the duty of the Attorney General of 
the United States, the chief law officer of the Government, to 
enforce these laws for the protection of the Government and 
for the safety of the elementary principle of the right of the 
individual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Section 3, Thirty-ninth Statutes at Large, page 875, of the 
law which was enacted on February 5, 1917, provides, in the 


first place, for the exclusion of aliens who advocate or teach | 


the unlawful destruction of property, and on page 899, section 
19, there is this provision: 


the United States or of all forms of law or the assassina- 
tion of public officials * * * shall, upon warrant of the Secretary 
of Labor, be taken into custody and deported. 

Mr. President, one of the cardinal doctrines of the organi- 
zations which at the present time are conducting the principal 
strike against the industries of the country is the advocacy 
of the forcible destruction of property whenever it is necessary 
for the accomplishment of their purposes. They openly preach 
that. 

Under the law they are subject to deportation. 


gress and put upon the statute books; it was deliberately con- 

sidered by Congress; it was put upon the statute books for a 

special purpose, and it is the solemm and sworn duty -of the 

ASY General of the United States to enforce it. He has not 
one so. 


That law was | 
not 2 mere piece of mummery when it was passed by the Con- 


Mr, President, the United States Shipping Board has stacked 
up on the docks in Seattle rifles which, under the orders of the 
Government, are to be exported for the assistance of those who 
are striving to establish a government of law and order in 
Russia, and when any man or combination of men say to the 
Shipping Board, which is the representative in that matter of 
the Government of the United States, You can not put those 
rifles aboard this ship,” I say it is the duty of the executive 
authority of the United States to call to the docks in Seattle 
however many of the military forces of the United States may 
be necessary to protect the processes of the Government and 
to say to every volunteer who is willing to assist in carrying 
out the purposes of the Government in this commerce, “ You 
will be protected and absolutely guaranteed against violence in 
going to or coming from or while engaged in this work.” In 
that way the commerce would move; but nothing is done. 

The same condition exists in the throttling and strangulation 
of the United States Shipping Board commerce and ships in the 
unloading and loading of their cargoes at the port of New York 
and other Atlantic ports. No steps are being taken ‘by the 
Government te protect its own processes. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. President, for the purpose, at 
least, of fulfilling my own obligation in calling the attention of 
the Government to this situation that I have introduced this 
resolution. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harris New Smoot 

Ball Harrison Newberry Spencer 
Beckham —— api ee ne r 
Brandegee co tugen utherlan 
Calder Jones, Wash. anson 
Capper Ken Owen Thomas 
Chamberlain Ke k Page Townsend 
Colt Kenyon Pen Trammel 
Cummins Keyes Phelan Wadsworth 
Curtis King Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Knox Pittman Walsh. Mont. 
Bdge La Follette Poindexter Warren 
Elkins Lenroot Ransdell Watson 
Fletcher Lod eed Williams 
France McCormick Sheppard Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Shields 

Gay cKel Smith, Ariz. 

Gore McNary Smith, Ga. 

Hale Moses Smith, Md. 


enty-two Senators have answered to their names. There is a 
quorum present. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. I moye that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the treaty of peace with Germany as in open execu- 
tive session. > 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the considera- 
tion of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to address myself 
briefly to the pending amendment, known as the Shantung 
amendment. Before beginning, I ask to have printed at the end 
of my speech—lI shall not ask to have it read—a statement from 
Hon, Charles Sumner Bird, a very dis ed citizen of my 
State, in reference to Shantung. I shall ask to have the whole 
clipping printed, It is very short. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. Also, at the same time, at the end of my speech, 
I ask to have printed a very able editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor in regard to the Shantung question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - Without objection, it is so 
ordered. ! 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the principal argument made b. 
those who sustain the delivery of the control of Shantung to 
Japan under this treaty of peace with Germany is that Japan 
has promised at different times to return it to China. Whatever 
promises she may have made, whether verbal or written, were 
All marked by one vital omission. In no instance do I find that 
Japan ever fixed a time when she would actually return the 
Province to its rightful owners. Even in the promises she made 


there are reservations which would give her military control of 
Kiaochow and economic control of the Provinee. To determine, 
therefore, what Japan is likely to do it is necessary to consider 
what she has done during the past 25 years. If we find in the 
history of that period that Japan has consistently advanced in 
her control of China, has constantly invaded Chinese rights and 
taken over Chinese territory, it seems to me absolute proof that 
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this well-defined policy will be continued in Shantung as it has 
been so successfully followed everywhere else. For this reason 
I desire to sketch very briefly the course of Japanese policy in 
China. 

The determination of Japan to adept a policy ef expansion 
seemed to have been reached in 1894 at the time of the Chinese- 
Japanese War. 

It is not necessary to consider the causes of the war further 
than to note that Korea had paid, nominally at least, tribute to 
China from the latter part of the sixteenth century, about 1597 
to 1894, when in disputes over the relative infiuence which the 
Governments of China and Japan, respectively, were exercising 
and to exercise in Korea, the war began. At that time Japan 
declared the independence of Korea as a sovereign State. 

The vietory of Japan led her to demand in addition to an in- 
demnity the cession by China of the island of Formosa and the 
Liaotung Peninsula, including the fortress of Port Arthur. 
Forced by the advice of Germany, Russia, and France, Japan 
eventually decided not to annex Liaotung Peninsula, but to ac- 
cept an indemnity of 30,000,000 taels instead. The yielding of 
Japan to the advice of the three European nations not to annex 
the Liaotung Peninsula was mest unwilling, and from the time 
when Russia, in 1896. secured a lease of Port Arthur, followed 
by a concession of railways and mining privileges in Manchuria 
for herself, the Japanese statesmen asserted to their friends 
that it seemed evident that a war between Russia and Japan 
was inevitable The advantageous time for the war was the 
question for Japan to settle. Evidently Russia's aggressive 
policy would force Japan to resist in order to protect her own 
sovereignty. The inevitable conflict of two such ambitious 
powers as Russia and Japan coveting the same territory—Korea 
and Manchuria—led te the Russo-Japanese War, beginning in 
February, 1904. 

The result of the war was on the whole a victory for Japan, 
but it was a victory dearly bought. There was a sacrifice of 
lives and the assumption of a heavy burden of debt. Japan had 
doubtless expected to collect an indemnity sufficient to cover 
the financial costs of the war, and possibly considerably more, 
as she had done in the China-Japanese War. In fact, she 
made every effort to do so. She was, however, so weakened 
by the war and its continually increasing expense as the fight- 
ing zone receded farther from the base of supplies that Russia 
was able positively to refuse to pay any monetary indemnity: 
Japan could only free Korea, relieving herself from any danger 
in that quarter and retaining there a dominant position, and 
securing from Russia the latter’s claims in South Manchuria. 

Although Japan had declared at the beginning of the war 
that she was fighting to free Manchuria from the Russian 
shackles and to secure and maintain independence for Korea, 
on receiving from Russia the transfer of the concessions which 
that country had secured from China by bribes and threats, 
she compelled China to agree to the transfer. She even went 
further. Russia had nominally, at least, arranged for a joint 
use of Port Arthur with China, although it was clearly under- 
stood that that port was to be Russia’s naval base, and that 
she was to have actual control, Japan, however, made no pre- 
tense. She insisted upon the sole use during the term of the 
so-called lease. 

In Korea matters moved prompily; and Korea is a very 
excellent suggestion of what-may be expected in China. At the 
beginning of the war Japan made an agreement with the Korean 
Government, February 23, 1904, definitely to guarantee the in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of the Korean Empire.” It 
was understood that Japan might occupy such places as may be 
necessary from strategic points of view.” Later, in the same 
year, Korea was foreed to agree to take a Japanese subject as 
advisor, whose counsel must be followed; alse, to appoint a 
Japanese diplomatie advisor to negotiate contracts with for- 
eigners and to direct diplomatic affairs. In communicating 

this agreement to the American Government, the Japanese min- 
ister of foreign affairs said that his country “did not intend 
te place any impediment in the way of legitimate enterprises 
in Korea,” but merely to check “unwise and improvident en- 
gagements.” On April 1, 1905, another agreement amalgamated 
the transportation systems of the two countries. On Novem- 
ber 17, 1905, the Emperor of Korea agreed to receive a resi- 
dent general at his court, whose duty it should be to direct 
diplomatic affairs and to control all foreign matters. Soon, 
by way of administrative measures, high official appointments 
were placed under compulsion in Japanese hands. In 1909 
the Japanese took the police power, and on August 2, 1910, 
the Korean Emperor surrendered his imperial title and his conn- 
try was formally annexed to Japan. . 

Americans should bear in mind the fact that in the treaty 
which the United States made with Korea at the time (1882) 


‘ 

that she opened her commerce to us, our country undertook, in 
case Korea was subjected to oppression by other nations, to, 
intervene in her behalf—that is, to use her good offices. I use’ 
the shorter term. As has lately been shown unquestionably 
by the testimony of Prof. Hurlburt, the American sent as 
agent by Korea to ciaim this protection, the Korean Govern- 
ment requested the United States to intervene in her behalf 
and prevent this annexation. Owing to numerous delays, how- 
ever, brought about by the direct action of Japan, this request 
was not formally presented until the act of annexation had been 
accomplished, and no assistance was rendered. The devious 
policy of Japan, whether or not justifiable from the political 
viewpoint, is clearly apparent, and Japanese historians them- 
selves make no attempt to deny it. 

At the time of the Boxer uprising in 1900, Japan had been 
among the nations which had agreed to the policy of maintaining 
the territorial entirety of China and her independent sover- 
eignty. Japan likewise joined with the other nations in the 
open-door policy of Secretary Hay. After the close of the Russo- 
Japanese War, when she had taken over the Russian claims to 
the South Manchuria Railway and was administering that line, 
she again more than once reaffirmed that policy. For no con- 
siderable length of time, however, during any of the period 
from that day to this, has that policy been fairly carried out 
in Manchuria and the zones under the control of Japan. For- 
eign shippers have frequently, one might almost say regularly, 
complained of discriminations direct or indirect. The testimony 
is clear that foreign shippers have seen their products held on 
side tracks on unprotected cars and being spoiled by the rain, 
while at the same time Japanese products of similar nature— 
soya beans and the like—were going directly on to the shipping 
pert. Only lately, American dealers in Shanghai have testified 
that even now Japanese dealers in Shanghai are using as argu- 
ments to prospective purchasers of competitive goods that they 
can guarantee prompt shipment and specific dates of delivery in 
Manchuria where goods have to pass over the South Manchuria 
Railway, while American and British dealers can not give such 
guaranty of delivery. Moreover, specifie instances are on rec- 
ord in the Government files of Japanese shipments reaching 
their destination promptly in a few days, while foreign goods 
required as many weeks for delivery with no certainty of any 
specified date. 

Such complaints, I think, must have been received by many 
Senators. I have received some. 

In 1911 an international loan by the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Germany was under consideration to ar- 
range a refermed monetary system for China and make certain 
important developments in Manchuria. The carrying out of 
the purposes of this loan were delayed by the revolution of 
that autumn in China which overthrew the Empire and estab- 
lished the Republic, so that the purpeses have not yet been 
attained. 

Shortly after the entrance of Yuan Shih-Kai to the presi- 
dency and the international consortium she took up the question 
of a large reorganization loan of $125,000,000. In order to sc- 
cure their share of influence with the Chinese Government, Rus- 
sia and Japan requested to join this consortium with the con- 
sent of the other countries. 

Throughout the entire period, since the outbreak of the 

war, affairs in China have seemed to European na- 

tions of much less import than the duties of the war. The 

Japanese have apparently strengthened their methods of closing 

the open doer and have also been much more vigorons, as at 

the time of the Cheng-chia-tung affair, and have been more 

oe if not to say insolent, in their treatment of the 
Chinese, especially of the Chinese policy. 

The Great War brought to Japan her opportunity. China 
likewise saw her opportunity and attempted to play her part, 
but being weak and not promptly supported by foreign friendly 
nations, and being directly and bitterly oppesed by Japan, she 
was compelled to yield. For example, at the beginning, before 
Japan acted, China, in order to secure her neutrality and pro- 
tect her own interests, suggested the following steps: 

First.. That there should be neutralized under Chinese control 
all her territory leased to foreign belligerent nations or these 
that might become belligerent. 

Second. If war were waged on her territory, the warlike acts 
of belligerents should be limited to specified areas. It will be 
recalled that such limitations had been made with the consent 
of the powers during the Russo-Japanese War, and 

Third. That China would join the Allies. 

Owing to her weakness, she could not put this policy into 
effect without consulting ether nations. The United States en- 
couraged her. The German legation was inelined to be favor- 
able to her first proposal. Lut before any action could be 
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taken, Japan, seeking her own aims, on August 15, 1914, sent 
an ultimatum to Germany, advising the Imperial Government— 

To withdraw immediately from Japanese and Chinese waters, Ger- 
man meun-of-war and armed vessels of all kinds, and to disarm at once 
those which can not be so withdrawn. 

To deliver on a date not later than September 15 to the Imperial 
Japanese authorities, without condition or compensation, the entire 
leased territory of Kiaochow, with a view to the eventual restoration 
of the same to China, 

In taking this action ordering Germany to “withdraw imme- 
diately from Chinese waters,’ Japan insultingly assumed an 
authority over China to which she had no right and a weakness 
in China which was not justifiable. As a matter of fact, China 
did intern warships of both belligerents in waters under her 
control. 

President Yuan Shih-Kai, although he had intimated his readi- 
ness to order Chinese forces to capture Tsingtau, was prevented 
from so doing by the coldness of the reception by other powers, 
especially Japan. China attempted to limit the scope of mili- 
tary operations. There was no need for military purposes of 
going outside of the neutral zone about Kiaochow that had been 
leased to Germany in order to send any troopsin. Great Britain 
followed China's wishes in not going outside of their territorial 
reservations. The Japanese, on the other hand, landed their 
troops some 150 miles northwest of Tsingtau at Lungkow, far 
beyond the limits indicated. Moreover, on their march toward 
Tsingtau the Japanese assumed the military control of all the 
territory through which they passed, seizing telegraph stations, 
barracks, and all strategic positions besides assuming control 
of the entire railway between Tsingtau and Tsinan-fu, the capi- 
tal of Shantung—a section of railway most of which had noth- 
ing to do with military needs. China made vigorous protests 
but without avail. Since that time, Japan has maintained 
military stations throughout the length of the line, has built 
the important barracks as if for permanent control in Tsingtau 
and other stations, and has kept some thousands of troops in the 
Province. Moreover, she has set up a civil administration in- 
cluding a system of courts, and has, in certain instances, been 
trying cases even between Chinese. Again, in the parts of the 
town of Tsingtau which are best suited for commercial purposes, 
she has not only taken control of the former German positions, 
occupied them with Japanese, and administered them as public 
property or as private Japanese property, but she has built up 
permanent Japanese buildings adapted for commercial purposes 
upon much of the former unoccupied land, has in more than 
one instance forced foreigners, including Americans, to remove 
their quarters from advantageous positions to those which were 
less suitable for their business, and has given the territcry thus 
acquired to Japanese for their own purposes. Our Government 
has, in its files, evidence of high-handed action on the part of the 
Japanese authorities against Americans and American estab- 
lishments far surpassing any pressure brought to bear upon 
them at any time. We should bear in mind that the Japanese 
have assumed in the same territory far greater power—civil, 


military, and economic—than the Germans ever exercised. More- 


over, the Germans, especially of late years, had apparently 
adopted the policy of conciliation toward the Chinese and had 
yielded some of the privileges which they formerly held; for 
example, in connection with mines. 

It is very apparent that the period came after the German 
occupation, and very soon after, when they stopped their policy 
of expansion and exploitation, for what reason I do not know; 
but there is no question of the fact. The Japanese until the 
signing of the peace treaty had shown no disposition to yield 
more to the Chinese; rather the contrary,*for they had en- 
croached in all directions. 

On November 7, 1914, Tsingtau surrendered to this assault, 
apparently merely whetting the Japanese determination to 
strengthen her grip still further. The powers, including the 
United States, had apparently acquiesced without difficulty in 
her acts about Tsingtau. To secure her clutch on China as a 
whole, the Japanese minister in Peking on January 18, 1915, 
presented directly to the President, contrary to diplomatic 
usage, the noteworthy 21 demands classified in five different 
groups. China was warned that she must act promptly, must 
accept the demands without change, and must keep absolutely 
secret all proceedings. In spite of the warnings, through news- 
paper correspondents, the Chinese made it known that such 
demands had been presented. ‘The Japanese officials em- 
platically and completely denied the truthfulness of the facts 
as published. The Japanese Government warned the Japanese 
newspapers not to publish or discuss the question. All her 
representatives abroad were ordered to deny the facts and all 
news regarding them. In Peking, the Japanese minister officially 
denied to the other legations that any demands had been made. 
When at length, despite these vigorous attempts at concealment, 
the copies of these Uenands became known to other foreign 


governments, the Japanese Government still denied there were 
21 demands. She presented a list of but 11. All this appeared 
in evidence in the hearing held by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

In the meantime, her Peking representative was pressing for 
an immediate unqualified acceptance. The Chinese were playing 
for time and hoping for the influence of foreign public opin- 
ion. At length, on May 7, 1915, Japan delivered an ultimatum 
giving two days and a few hours for acceptance, otherwise 
“the Imperial Japanese Government will take such steps as 
may be necessary.” Of course, failing to receive assistance 
from others, the Chinese Government had to yield, although 
parts of group five, against which the foreign outcry had been 
loudest and the acceptance of which would practically make 
China a mere subject province, China refused to accept. While 
now Japan is urging that America accept her unwritten promise 
regarding Shantung, we should keep carefully in mind the facts 
just mentioned. Japan's chief argument, and the argument 
that has apparently been most frequently accepted by America, 
is that China finally signed the treaty, although under pressure, 
and that she must abide by her decision. Japan is now endeav- 
oring to bring pressure upon the present Chinese Government 
to enter into similar negotiations with her regarding the condi- 
tions under which Shantung is to be returned. She wants 
China to sign the award of the treaty putting all German 
claims and more into Japanese hands. Does the history of the 
21 demands justify Americans now in trusting Japan, even 
though President Wilson says he trusts her? 

It is worth while for Americans to note that at the time 
of the 21 demands, the American Government had on May 
15, 1915, sent a note to both Japan and China and formally 
notified both Governments “that it can not recognize any 
agreement or undertaking which has been entered into or which 
may be entered into between the Governments of China and 
Japan impairing the treaty rights of the United States and its 
citizens in China.” The political or territorial integrity of the 
Republic of China or the international policy commonly known 
as the open-door policy still stands. Apparently, from the pub- 
lic statements of the Japanese Government, that country at- 
tempts now to interpret the treaty as recognizing also the 
21 demands, but President Wilson specifically states that he 
did nothing at Paris to weaken the force of this reservation 
of May, 1915, regarding the demands. China, having failed to 
check Japan’s aggression, next attempted to make provision for 
a seat at the Paris conference, hoping that there at least she 
might receive justice. : 

We have seen that President Yuan Shih-Kai had hoped that 
the Chinese might capture Tsingtau rather than to attempt to 
maintain neutrality or to limit military operations wherever 
Japan was concerned. Next he proposed to send troops to par- 
ticipate in the capture of Tsingtau, urging that all moves in 
Chinese territory by Japan be discouraged. Again, in August, 
1915, he proposed to join the Allies, but the British minister dis- 
couraged him. On October 30, acting on the suggestion of one 
of his foreign advisers, he took up the question again, discussing 
it with the American, Russian, and French Legations. At this 
time the matter was given some consideration. The United 
States being still neutral could take no formal action. The 
American minister personally sympathized with the movement, 
and doubtless the American Government would have welcomed 
it. The matter went so far that the representatives of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, on November 23, 1915, met with 
the minister of foreign affairs in Tokyo, Viscount Ishii. They 
suggested that China become an ally. Viscount Ishii objected. 
The reports of the interview from various sources agree that 
Viscount Ishii summed up his objections to the effect that 
Japan’s interests in China were paramount and that she must 
maintain a firm hand regarding them. Moreover, Japan could 
not see without apprehension the prospect of a large Chinese 
army such as would be required if China were to join actively 
in the war. Nor could Japan view without uneasiness “ a moral 
awakening of 400,000,000 Chinese,” such as would be brought 
about by the participation in the war. In Millard's account of 
the interview, he phrases part of the objection thus: 

Nor could Japan fail to regard with uneasiness a liberation of the 
economic activities of a nation of 400,000,000 people. f 

Such as would be brought about by the war. Americans 
should ponder well this statement. 

When America broke off official relations with Germany, 
February, 1917, she invited neutrals to sever diplomatic relations 
with Germany. In Peking, the American minister reached a 
prompt decision with China. Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
Italy, while apparently favorably impressed by the suggestion, 

| did not urge it strongly. The Japanese minister in a private 
interview with the President said that China would run a great 
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risk by joining America inasmucir as the action of the United 
States probably would not be effective in the war, and that while 
that country had frequently expressed her sympathy with China, 
she had really done little for her. It was very doubtful whether 
the Allies could defeat Germany. It was much safer for China 
to rely upon Japan, since there would doubtless be harmonious 
action between Japan and China in the war, and Japan could 
then protect China. The minister also presented the same argu- 
ment to China's prime minister. Under the circumstance, the 
Chinese Government hesitated until the American minister, in 
reply to questions of the Chinese, stated that while he had no 
official instructions, on account of the cables being out of order, 
he would assume the responsibility of saying that, in his judg- 
ment, assistance would be given to the Chinese to recover Shan- 
tung at the peace conference. On the basis of that assurance 
China, over the protest of Japan, accepted America’s invitation 
and severed diplomatic relations, The United States Govern- 
ment never repudiated the netion of our minister, and China 
later entered the war believing that she was promised Amer- 
jen's support at the peace eonference. 

These activities of China aroused Japan to new action. The 
terrific German drive was anticipated with the greatest anxiety. 
While America would in all probability come into the war, it 
seemed unlikely that her troops could become seriously effective 
before the spring of 1919, and it might then be too late. More- 
over, in all the countries there was a widespread belief that 
the Japanese were inclined to sympathize with the Germans 
and to believe in the likelihood of German -success. Under 
those conditions the Japanese secured from Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and Italy, under various forms ef phraseology 
and under slightly different conditions, a secret pledge to sup- 
port the Japanese request that the German claims in Shantung 
be ceded to her and that the Pacific islands, north of the Equator, 
be given to Japan. 

The Japanese still felt that without America’s recognition of 
their plans, their case was not quite seeure, and in consequence, 
selecting a most eloquent and skilful diplomat, a former min- 
ister of forcign affairs, Viscount Ishii, they sent him to the 
United States to secure such recognition. Shortly before his 
arrival, a confidential memorandum purporting to be Ishii's 
program was secured by the State Department nnd two or three 
other interested parties. Ishii was to say— 


that Japan has no ulterior motive in respect to the integrity of China; 
that she adheres to her open-door pledges; that nothing subversive of 
' Ehina’s sovereignty is contemplated; that 5 ire sole object is; by 
means entirely pacific, to bring order out of ehaes in China, with no 
special privilege in view; that Japan understands China better tham 
any other nation, and, owing to her geographical proximity and special 
political position and interests in the Far East, she should, therefore, 
when essential, take ihe leading rôle in a with China às the United 
States does with the nations of the Western Hemisphere, i 

It is to, be noted that in spite of Viscount :Ishii's attempt to 
secure all these demands, in spite of the fact that in the Lansing- 
Ishii agreement, as it was published by Japan in China and 
throughout the Far East, he apparently had secured these aims, 
he had, as a matter of fact, failed in his chief purpose. Secre- 
tary Lansing, before the Senate committec, testified as follows: 

Ishii said he thought that Japan's special. interest in Chine 
should be recognized iu any agreement we might make. I said 
that of course the United States recognived that beeause of geographical 
Jocation Japan had a peculiar interest im China, but that the danger 
ef putting. it in any agreement was that it might be miseonstrued and 
that therefore E objected to it. 

1 farther told h that if he understood “ lal interest" meant 
“paramount interest? I could not discuss it 8 

‘Ishii suggested a * Monroe. doctrine ™ for. the Far East. D told him 
that the Monroe doctrine did not give the United States a paramount 
interest over any nation on this hemisphere. And F thought the same 
patpi should be given any other nation with regard to China. 
shil maintained silenec. 


This shows clearly that the American Government recognized 
no special interest of Japan in China greater than am interest 
such as the United States has in Mexico or Canada, and that 
Lansing positively refused ever to discuss with Ishii any 
„paramount interest” in China. Moreover, since the Japanese 
have been talking about the “ Monroe doctrine” as applied to 
the Far East, it is worth while to note that Secretary Lansing 
positively asserted that the Monroe doctrine” did not give 
the United States a paramount interest over any nation on this 
hemisphere, and that “no paramount interest and no special 
privileges should be given any other nation with regard to 
China.” It is fortunate that the State Department has, even 
at this late date, given its interpretation of this agreement. 

The Japanese have further attempted to strengthen their hold 
in China, especially by extensive loan operations. For menths 
an unofficial agent, the former prime minister of Japan, named 
Nishihari, was in Peking suggesting, almost forcing, the loans 
upon China. The process was seeret. It is the deliberate opin- 
ion of both foreign and other observers that threats and bribery 
were deliberately used. The applications were ef such a nature 


that in many instances they would not be proper securities for 
loans unless it was intended to use political pressure to colleet 
them. And, again, although the purpose was nominally eca- 
nomic, it is well known that the money was applied, contrary 
to agreement, for the military purposes of provincial leaders. 
The purpose was clearly to tie up in Japanese hands the best of 
the resources of China at a time when the other nations were 
so occupied that they conld not interfere. Unless some change 
is made in these records, China will be seen to be largely mort- 
gaged to the Japanese in such a way and to such an extent that 
the already acquired rights of other nations will be seriously 
infringed. 

There is no need to discuss here at length the acts of the peace 
conference at Paris, as disclosed in sections 156, 157, and 148 of 
the treaty. It is worth while, however, to note briefly the signifi- 
cance of Shantung, for the full significance of the Shantung 
settlement seems to be little appreciated by the public. It 
is ordinarily stated that there has been awarded to Japan 
merely the German rights in Shantung, and that therefore 
China is no worse off than she was before. Personally I be- 
lieve that Germany had no rights to renounce. I think the 
treaty was abrogated by the act of war. But, however that 
may be, people shut their eyes to the moral issue and the 
methods employed by Japan to get this claim, and do not 
realize its economic and political significance. Attention is fre- 
quently called to the fact that the German concession does not in- 
clude the entire Province of Shantung, some 35,000 square miles 
(about the size of Illinois), with a population of some 40,000,000, 
but only the territory surrounding the Bay of Kiaochow, some 
200 square miles in extent, with a population of 195,000; and it is 
further added that Japan has promised to restore to China the 
political rights over even this territory of Kiaochow, retaining 
only the economic rights. The Japanese seem to have scrupu- 
lously avoided calling attention to the most significant single 
fact; that is, that in the agreement which they forced China to 
accede to in connection with this settlement, they reserved a 
Japanese settlement, selected by themselves, to remain under 
the absolute control and direction of Japan: After they have 
taken their pick, if the other nations desire, there might be 
provided an international settlement. 

The outlines of this exclusive Japanese settlement seem to 
be rather clearly defined. It all the wharves and 
other port facilities, all of the railway terminals, the cable. ter- 
minals, the central telegraph, telephone, and post offices, the 
customs, together with all of the best business and govern- 
mental sites in Tsingtau. Furthermore, the German rights 
which Japan is to inherit under the treaty give her the ex- 
elusive prior right in case China wishes to build two other 
trunk-line railroads in Shantung to finance them or build 
them for China on terms similar to the Tsingtay-Tsinanfu road, 
to furnish all railway materials for such reads, to finance or 
administer the opening of mines in the province, and in case 
China wishes to make any other developments of whatever 
nature— 

e r binds ng s= all — Ler rigs hig as 
assistance, in perso pital. or needed 
purpose whatever within the Provines of Shantung to offer the said 

or supplying of materials, in the first in ee) to German, now 
Japanese, manufacturers in undertakings of 
the kind in question. 

Stilt further it includes the right to extend the existing im- 
portant trunk lines of the main railroad outside of the Province 
of Shantung into the very heart of China, tapping the two ex- 
isting north and south main trunk lines, thus enabling her to 
divert much of the traffic, especially in the winter when the other 
northern ports are closed, to the port of Tsingtau, over which 
she has exclusive control. f i 

That is where the Whitham report comes in. The control of 
these lines in Shantung connects with the northern and south- 
ern lines, and Mr. Whitham, in his report on transportation in 
China, of course shows exactly what he meant, that it was 
giving to Japan not only control of the railroads of Shantung, 
but a grip on the entire railroad system of China. It is not 
surprising that we have not received this report. 

Certainly this is no very small hold over forty millions of 
people. ) : 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Senator 
if I asked him u question? 

Mr. LODGE. Ne. 

Mr. REED: What reason or excuse is offered for not giving 
the Senate this repert? 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Comnecticut [Mr. BRANDE- 
GEE] knows the phraseology of the response better than I do. I 
think it says simply that it would be incompatible with the 
public interest to furnish it. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I believe the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep] was not on the floor at the time that matter was 
discussed. I will state for his information that the letter from 
Secretary Lansing, in reply to my request for the report, stated 
that the report had never received the approval of the Depart- 
ment of State, although the report was made to the Department 
of Commerce and not to the Department of State at all. The 
report for some reason, I do not know what, found its way 
from the Department of Commerce to the Department of State, 
and was there refused to the Senate by the Department of 
State on the ground that it has never received the approval of 
the Department of State, and, therefore, the Secretary does not 
wish it to obtain publicity, as he expresses it, with any author- 
ity of the department. There is an intimation in the communi- 
cation, which is printed in the Recorp, but which I have not 
time now to turn to or find, that there was some diplomatic 
negotiation going on with China with which this might in- 
terfere. In his letter of reply to the Senate resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted asking for the report, the President 
states that he thinks it is not in the public interest 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hardly supposed, if the Senator 
from Massachusetts will pardon me a word 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. He said it was not in the public interest 
to comply with the request contained in the Senate resolution 
to give us the report. 

Mr. REED. I understand. I hardly supposed that the Senate 
was to be barred from seeing anything that had not received 
the approval of the Secretary of State. It seems to me that 
is a new doctrine, and I interject the remark now, but I want 
to elaborate it later 

Mr. LODGE. This, of course, is the view of the President. 
The Secretary of State can not approve or disapprove the 
paper. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senate is entitled to every paper 
and every document bearing upon the treaty. The Senate can 
be just as much expected to respect any necessary secrecy as 
the State Department. So far as I am concerned, I think 
the consideration of the treaty ought to be laid aside abso- 
lutely until the executive department places the Senate in pos- 
session of the papers in the case. The withholding has been 
without precedent and without justification. To expect the 
Senate, as representing the people of the United States, in so 
far as the Constitution gives it that authority, to pass upon 
an important document without knowing the facts is to expect 
the Senate to be, to use a common expression, played the fool 
with. I am tired of dealing with the case without the papers, 
and I think the Senate ought to take that attitude. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts please state whether this is the only paper 
connected with the treaty that is under consideration, or re- 
lated to it, to which the Senate has been refused access or 
opportunity to study or examine? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. We were refused practically every- 
thing that we asked for, except two drafts of the American 
plan for the league of nations, one of which was a printed 
draft called the American draft, and the other known as the 
composite draft. Mr, Bullitt, in his testimony, added a number 
of other drafts to the collection, so that we are rather well sup- 
plied with drafts of the American plan which was discarded. 
They also sent in, after some little acuteness of pressure, the 
treaty with France, which ought, under the provisions of the 
treaty, to have been presented the day the German treaty was 
presented. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. How long was that held up or denied 
to the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. The French treaty? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. I should say for two or three weeks after the 
submission of the German treaty. I am not at all sure about 
the date, but it was after there was some little discussion in 
the Senate about it that it finally came in. Of course, however, 
we gained no information from it, for it had been all printed 
in the newspapers. ; 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Can the Senator from Massachusetts 
enumerate, out of hand, the important papers or documents 
which are known to exist which are not now in the possession 
of the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. I can not give a full account of them from 
memory ; I should have to look at the records, but I can mention 
ene or two. The protest or letter, or whatever we choose to 
call it—the document in which three of our delegates to the 
peace conference expressed their objection to the Shantung 
clause—was refused. ; 

Mr. REED. And is it still refused? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; it has been absolutely refused. 


11 BRANDEGEE. The Senator refers to the letter of Gen. 

Mr. LODGE. The letter of Gen. Bliss, in which Mr. White and 
Mr. Lansing joined. That was asked for by a resolution of 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] at the very beginning 
of our proceedings and was refused. 

We were also refused the official records of the peace con- 
ference and of the commission and of the council of 10. 

Mr. REED. So that the Senate has been denied the right 
to see the very documents which may at some time be appealed 
to as bearing upon the construction of the treaty itself. 

Mr. LODGE. They have been refused; practically every- 
thing which has been asked for has been refused. By that I 
do not mean to say that we have not obtained any information. 
We have secured considerable information. 

Mr. REED. But what you have secured you have obtained 
in spite of the State Department? 

Mr. LODGE. I ought not to say that in fairness. We had 
the financial experts of the peace commission before us, and, 
under examination and cross-examination, they went very fully 
into the discussion of the financial clauses of the treaty with 
Germany. 

Mr. REED. That was when the committee summoned them? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; we summoned them. 

Mr. REED. Reports were not sent to you of the proceedings? 

Mr. LODGE. No. We simply had these men before us. We 
had Mr. Baruch, Mr. Bradley Palmer, and Mr. Norman H. 
Davis. They gave us all the information they could, I think. 
We also had the Secretary of State before us, and we also had 
the benefit of a three and one-half hours conversation with the 
President at the White House. 

Mr. REED. But the papers and records of the negotiations 
have never been laid before you? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; none of the records of the peace con- 
ference or of the discussions carried on have been transmitted 
to the Senate. They were distinctly refused by the President, 
not only in his letter to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
but in the conversation at the White House. 

Mr. REED. If I am not breaking in on his discussion, I want 
to ask the Senator from Massachusetts one further question; 
and we have broken in so much that perhaps we might pursue 
this matter for a moment further, with the Senator’s permis- 
sion. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not breaking in on my discussion at all. 

Mr. REED. Has the Austrian treaty yet been laid before the 
Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. REED. I will ask the Senator whether he is unofficially 
aware of the fact that the Austrian treaty in radical and 
important respects undertakes to modify the league of nations 
covenant? 

Mr. LODGE. I was not aware of that. I have put into the 
Record a copy of it, having received a copy from Paris through 
the Chicago Tribune correspondent, which I had printed to- 
gether with two letters. Not all of the letters connected with 
it were included, by any means, but two that were sent us in 
response to the Austrian objections. The first draft of the 
treaty and the final letter of transmittal from our delegates I 
put in, and they have been printed. I confess, however, I have 
not had time to examine them with any care at all. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri has undoubtedly seen them. 

Mr. REED. The point I desire to make is—and I make it in 
the form of a question—whether it is not true that, while the 
clamor is being made for haste in the acceptance of the treaty 
with Germany, which contains the permanent league of nations, 
treaties are now being negotiated with other countries which in 
substance and in effect change the terms of the league of nations 
contract? That is going on at the very time when we are being 
lashed here, and it is insisted that we shall at once enter into 
this contract without change. = 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have not examined the version 
of the league of nations contained in the Austrian treaty. I had 
supposed it was the same in all the treaties. It is to be attached 
to the Bulgarian treaty, of course, and to the treaty with the 
Turks, and also to the Hungarian treaty. I had no idea that 
there was any variation in it or that it was modified in any 
way by those treaties. 

Mr. REED. For the sake of not leaving the matter in the 
air—and with this I will take my seat, saying, however, that I 
intend to give a little more attention to it—this much, at least, 
is true, if we are to trust to the unofficial copy of the Austrian 
treaty, that the Austrian treaty practically undertakes to con- 
trol by the Allies or through the league of nations the internal 
affairs of Austria. 
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The practical government of the country is taken over by the 
league. Then, itis provided that any question arising as to the 
carrying out of any of the internal affairs of Austria as pre- 
scribed in the treaty shall be an international question and shall 
be settled by the league; then, it is further provided that the 
settlement shall be by the council of the league; then, it is 
further provided that that settlement shall be by a majority 
of the council of the league, instead of by a unanimous vote; 
then, it is further provided that all of the nations signatory 
hereby bind themselves to abide by the majority decision of 
the council of the league; and then, it is further provided that 
the complaint as to a violation of the treaty obligations by 
Austria can not be made by any nation a member of the league, 
which is the plain provision of the league covenant itself, but 
that it can only be made by one of the nations that is a 
-member of the council. So, I say, by the boldest sort of process 
they are even now by way of treaty grafting onto the covenant 
of the league of nations provisions which change its entire 
import; and that, while that process is going on, the Austrian 
treaty is withheld from us, the correspondence is kept from 
us, and we are told we must proceed at breakneck speed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I will say, first, to the Senator 
from Missouri that the Austrian treaty which we have is an 
official copy, but it was not officially transmitted. As to inter- 
ference with internal affairs, the Senator need not travel so far 
as the Austrian treaty, for he will find similar interference in 
the treaty with Poland. 

Mr, REED. I am aware of that. 

Mr. LODGE. The treaty with Poland has never been trans- 
mitted to the Senate, but as it was transmitted by the British 
Government to the Parliament and printed with the other 
papers—and it was published in the White Book, a copy of 

- which could be purchased for sixpence at the booksellers in 
London—I secured a copy and had it printed. It contains an 
interesting letter from M. Clemenceau to Paderewski. 

There is also a treaty with Czechoslovakia somewhere that 
has relation to the German treaty. The Czechoslovakian treaty 
I have never seen, and I have never heard of its being pub- 
lished in England, or I should have tried to secure a copy. 

Mr. GORE. How does the Senator procure the copies of the 
treaties which had not been transmitted to the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. I have been able to secure copies in England. 
If they, were published in this country, of course they could be 
obtained here; but I have a friend in England who kindly sends 
me them when they are published, as they can be obtained at 
small expense. I repeat, the Czechoslovakian treaty we have 
never had; but, so far as waiting for documents is concerned, 
my own feeling is that we know. about all, we are likely to 
know about the pending treaty, and I should be very glad to 
go on with it and finish it at the earliest possible moment con- 
sistent with proper discussion and debate. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator pardon me for a moment? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield first to the Senator from Connec- 
ticut. 

Mr. REED. I beg pardon; I did not know the Senator 
from Connecticut was on the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. When the Senator from Massachusetts 
speaks of having been refused the records I presume he refers 
to the records of the peace conference. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; the records of the peace conference, 
and also the records of the meeting of the council of ten, 
which gradually dwindled, as will be remembered, to a coun- 
cil of six, then to a council of four, and until it finally ended 
up with a council of three. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. By the term “records” does the 
Senator mean to include what were known as the minutes 
and the procés verbaux? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. The Senator will recall that we 
secured a copy of the proceedings of one of the meetings of 
the commission in a pamphlet which was printed. It was 
sent in with some papers transmitted by the Secretary of 
State and contained the record, I think, of one session. I 
always thought that it got in by mistake, but that may not be 
the case. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. It may have been a sample. But what 
I wanted to call attention to, Mr. President, was that the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, testified, if I recall his state- 
ment correctly, before the Committee on Foreign Relations 
that at the request of the President a cable had been sent by 
his department to M. Clemenceau requesting M. Clemenceau 
not to divulge to the French Chamber of Deputies or to the 
French Senate the minutes and the procés verbaux. 
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I. received yesterday a copy of a French newspaper, or I 


think it was a translation of the French, purporting to be a 


statement by Clemenceau to the French Chamber of Deputies, 
in which he stated that it was at the request of President Wil- 
son that he declined to furnish the French Chamber with the 
procés verbaux or the minutes of the conference. 

Now, Mr. President, my strong impression is that those min- 
utes have been furnished to a committee of the French body, 
either the Senate or the Chamber, and that the committee was 
on the point of divulging them or submitting them to the body 
of which it was a servant, and that it was upon the receipt of 
the cable from our State Department, under instructions from 
the President of the United States, that Clemenceau forbade 
the publication of those, and France has ratified the treaty 
without knowing anything of them. The committee, at least, 
had the privilege of seeing them; but our Committee on For- 
eign Relations—we being a great democracy and having the 
. of open diplomacy—have never been allowed to see 
them. 

Those procés verbaux, telling what went on at each sitting 
of our peace commissioners, of course show the arguments 
given for every disposition that was made in this peace treaty, 
and for all-the provisions of the covenant of the league of na- 
tions, and show what was said by each peace commissioner of 
the different nations, and are the key and explanation to what 
this treaty means, and why these things were done. That, 
under the new demonstration of open diplomacy, is put in the 
dark, and we are allowed to see this thing, not face to face, 
but “through a glass darkly,” and badly grimed at that. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have been led away from what 
I was trying to say, and I shall now conclude briefly. 

I was speaking of this control of the entire Chinese trans- 
portation system which Japan was acquiring through the Shan- 
tung railways. The comparison, to show practically what it 
is, that springs most naturally to one’s mind, is to imagine that 
Great Britain, with her control of Canada—a far less rigorous 
control than Japan exerts over Manchuria or Eastern Inner 
Mongolia—also held under her control the port of New York, 
all the wharves, all railway terminals, including our two prin- 
cipal railroads, the management of our central customshouse, 
post office, cable terminals, telegraph and telephone administra- 
tions, the absolute ownership and control of the Pennsylvania 
Railway through to Chicago, with the right to extend it at least 
as far west as Kansas City; the prior right to finance or build 
and furnish supplies to all railroads; all important mines, pres- 
ent and future, in that territory; and any other improvements 
which our people, through this Government, might contemplate 
making in any of that territory north of Washington and east of 
Chicago, provided Great Britain would perform this work for us 
as cheaply as any other responsible bidder. Before acceding to 
this section of the peace treaty the Senate should carefully note 
what such a grip of Great Britain would mean, not only to the 
United States but to all other nations of the world wishing to 
do business with the United States. That would fairly illus- 
trate the enormous value of the control which Japan retains in 
the railroads and mines and her share of the port of Kiaochow. 

The Senate, I think, should not only keep fully in mind the ag- 
gressive measures taken by Japan from 1894 to the present in 
order to note the strides that she has made and what may be 
anticipated in the future, not only should they note her methods 
of unscrupulous disposition, but they also should not lose sight 
of other acts of hers which will enable them to judge of their 
effect upon a people falling under her control. There need be 
cited only two matters. Americans know from the spirit with 
which we have administered Porto Rico and the Philippines, what 
our views are regarding the influence of a stronger nation for a 
weaker one, more backward in matters of modern economic and 
political development. Late revelations of the Japanese policies 
in Korea begun with the murder of a Korean queen and the 
force exercised upon the Emperor and his ministers at the 
time of the annexation and ending with the brutal torture and 
killing of the unarmed and unresisting revolutionists in the 
spring of 1919, showed the difference between Japanese and 
American ideals. Do we wish to have Japanese methods applied 
in Shantung? And we should not forget that there are many 
individual instances of similar methods having been applied in 
Manchuria to the Chinese where the Japanese have been in 
control. 

One other and special instance of Japanese methods, a matter 
in which we have taken a profound interest and in which all 
nations desirous of the world’s welfare have taken a profound 
interest, is the opium question. For the last 10 years China 
has made a most heroic effort to free her people Tom the curse 
of opium and its compounds. They have gone so far as te 
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expend, I think, something like $18,000,000 in destroying a large 
quantity of opium which had been brought in. The Govern- 
ment, to a most remarkable degree, has succeeded in carrying 
out its policy, such success being verified by British officials, as 
well as by the almost universal testimony of foreigners residing 
in China. Within the last two or three years the Japanese have 
been forcing the Chinese in Chihli and Shantung back to their 
former condition. Poppies are growing in Manchuria. Opium 
is manufactured there in large quantities under the direction of 
the Japanese, and the same drugs—formerly bought, it is as- 
serted, largely in Edinburgh and other British territory—are now 
imported by the Japanese contrary to their formal word at the 
opium conference, contrary to the spirit of the Chinese customs 
laws, and are entering China in very large quantities. The out- 
port and overseas supplement of the China Illustrated Weekly 
for February 15, 1919, gives some 800 specific cases of purchases 
of opium and morphine made by its own agents from Japanese 
shops. ‘Testimony shows that such cases are almost limitless, 
and it is believed by the foreigners resident in China that this 
traffic has been deliberately encouraged by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment; first, for the purpose of revenue, and, second, with 
the ready willingness, at any rate, to have the Chinese for the 
time being weak physically and morally in order that the 
Japanese may be strengthened in this locality politically. 

It is amazing to me that the supporters of prohibition should 
sustain a power which is engaged in forcing opium upon China, 
a drug even more deadly in its effect than alcohol. 

In this connection I wish te print the testimony taken by the 
committee in regard to the opium question, which I will ask to 
have inserted here without reading. It is the testimony of Mr. 
Macklin, who has been for more than 20 years in China, and 
the head of the College of Nanking. It well deserves reading 
and examination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


“SIANTUNG AND OPIUM. 


„Under the dominating influence of Japan in China the opium 
business that had been stopped by England and China is being 
fully reestablished. 

“Tn Asia magazine of March, 1919, Putnam Weale says that 
the Japanese imported 20 tons of morphine a year into China. 
The Shanghai North China Daily News, the most conservative 
and reliable British newspaper and the mouthpiece of the 
British Legation, quoted in the Literary Digest of April 12, ‘In 
South China morphine is sold by Chinese peddlers, each of whom 
carries a passport certifying that he is a native of Formosa and 
would be entitled to Japan's protection. There are Japanese 
post offices everywhere in China, and they carry the drug 
throughout the country, and the Chinese authorities are neither 
able to investigate nor interfere. They are helpless under 
Japanese domination. Japanese drug stores throughout China 
carry large stocks of morphine, and Japanese medicine venders 
look to morphine for their large profits throughout Tairen, 
Morphine circulates though Manchuria and the Provinces ad- 
joining. Through Tsingtau morphine is distributed over Shan- 
tung, Anhui, and Kiangsu Provinces, From Formosa mor- 
phine is carried with opium and other contraband by motor- 
driven fish boats to some point on the mainland, from where it 
is distributed throughout the Province of Fuklen and north of 
Kwangtung. Everywhere it is sold by Japanese under extra- 
territorial protection. While the morphine traffic is large, there 
is every reason to believe that the opium traffic upon which 
Japan is embarking with enthusiasm is likely to prove more 
aries (18 tens of morphine sold in one year by Japan to 

hina). 

In the Calcutta opium sales Japan has become one of the 
considerable purchasers of Indian opium; she purchases for 
Formosa where the opium trade shows steady growth and where 
opium is required for the manufacture of morphine. Sold by 
the Government of India, this opium is exported under permits 
applied for by the Japanese Government for shipment to Kobe 
and is transshipped to Tsingtau. Large profits are made in this 
trade, in which are interested some of the leading firms of Japan. 
It must be emphasized that this opium is not imported into 
Japan, but is transshipped in Kobe Harbor, from which point it 
is assisted by the Japanese railroads to Tsinanfu and smuggled 
to Shantung into Shanghai and Yangtze Valley. Two thousand 
chests of opium are smuggled, valued at $20,000 per chest, or 
$40,000,000, and the Japanese authorities recently taxed $5,000 
a chest or $10.000,000, which does not appear in the estimates, 

“©The customs and post offices where smuggling is done are 
wholly under Japanese control. Moreover, Japanese military 
domination would forbid in both ports any interference with the 


Without objection, it is so 


traffic in which Japanese authorities are interested, either 
official or unofficial.’ ‘ 

Under the 10-year arrangement with England in 1907 the 
Chinese cleared their Provinces of native opium in seven years, 
and then the Indian open trade was stopped, though British 
merchants were still allowed tacitly to smuggle. Lately the 
Chinese bought up the remaining $14,000,000 worth of opium 
and burned it, and now under Japan’s domination China must 
submit again to this reestablishment of this vile trade. 

“Shall America indorse these Hunnish acts toward a sister, 
ee allied Republic by signing the treaty in its present 

‘orm ? 
„W. E. Mackin.” 

“After many years of heroic efforts, the Chinese finally- threw 
off the opium traffic, finally purchasing $14,000,000 worth of 
the drug and burning it. After all this sacrifice under the 
Japanese domination the opium trade is being fully reestab- 
lished. ‘The North China Daily News, the most conservative and 
reliable British newspaper in China and the mouthpiece of 
the British Legation, as quoted in the Literary Digest of April 
12, says: * Eighteen tons of morphine were smuggled into China 
in one year. Japanese post offices are in every part of China 
and carry the drug everywhere. No customs inspections by 
Chinese authorities allowed by the Japanese. In south Chins 
morphine is sold by Chinese peddlers, each of whom carries a 
passport certifying that he is a native of Formosa, and there- 
fore entitled to Japanese protection. Japanese drug stores 
throughout China carry large stores of morphine. Japanese 
medicine vendors look to morphine for their largest profit. 
Through Tairen morphine circulates throughout Manchuria and 
the Province adjoining. Through Tsingtau morphine is carried 
with opium and other contraband by motor-driven fishing boats 
to some point on the mainland from whence it is distributed 
throughout the Province of Fukien and the north Kwangtung. 
Everywhere it is sold by Japanese under extraterritorial pro- 
tection, While the morphine traffic is large, there is every 
reason to believe that the opium traffic upon which Japan is 
embarking with enthusiasm is likely to prove more lucrative. 
In the Calcutta opium sale, Japan has become one of the con- 
siderable purchasers of Indian opium. She purchases for For- 
mosa, where the opium trade shows a steady growth and where 
opium is required for the manufacture of morphine. Sold by 
the Government of India, this opium is exported under permits 
applied for by the Japanese Government, is shipped to Kobe, 
and from Kobe is transshipped to Tsingtau. Large profits are 
made in this trade, in which are interested some of the leading 
firms of Japan. It must be emphasized that this opium is not 
imported into Japan. It is transshipped in Kobe Harbor, from 
which point, assisted by the Japanese-controlled railroad through 
Tsinanfu, it is smuggled through Shantung into Shanghai into 
Yangtze Valley. Two thousand chests are smuggled, selling at 
$20,000—$40,000,000. The Japanese authorities levy a tax upon 
this, which does not appear in the estimates, equivalent to 
$5,000 a chest, a total for 2,000 chests of $10,000,000. The cus- 
toms where smuggling is done are wholly under Japanese con- 
trol. Moreover, Japanese military domination would forbid in 
both ports any interference with the traffic in which the Japa- 
nese are interested, either officially or unofficially.’ 

“From the Missionary Review of the World, May 19, E. W. 
Thwing, of the International Reform Bureau, says: ‘ Japan 
imports 20 tons of morphine a year into China.’ 

“Many quotations in Millards Review and the Far Eastern 
Magazine. 

Under 10-year arrangement with England in 1907 the Ohi- 
nese cleared all their Provinces of native opium in seven years, 
and then the Indian opium trade was supposedly stopped, but 
tacitly smuggling still allowed, and now under Japanese domina- 
tion China must submit to the full reestablishment of the vile 
traffic. Shall America indorse such Hunnish acts toward a 
sister, friendly, allied Republic by signing the treaty in its 


present form? 
„W. E. MACKLIN.” 


Mr. LODGE. It is needless to dwell on these conditions, how- 
ever. The case seems so complete that it is impossible to see 
how any conscientious American can consent to any act or any 
treaty that will extend the power of such a nation as Japan over 
a country like China, especially when the United States de- 
liberately drew China into the war with at least an implied if 
not an expressed promise to give assistance and protection at 
the peace conference. 

Such then has been the course of Japan—steady, relentless, aim- 
ing to get ultimate control of the vast population and great terri- 
tory of China. Asit has been in the past so will it be in the future 
in regard to Shantung. Japan is steeped in German ideas and 
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regards war as zn industry because from war she has secured all 
the extensions of her Empire. She is a power armed and trained 
confronted by an unarmed and peaceful people. She means to 
exploit China and build herself up until she becomes a’ power 
formidable to all the world. It is not merely that she will close 
the markets of China and obtain enormous commercial and 
economic advantages. She will use ultimately the practically 
unlimited man power of China for military purposes just as 

Germany and Austria used in their armies the man power of the 

26,000,000 Slavs, who were utterly opposed to German domi- 

nation, to promote their schemes of conquest. Japan will be 

enabled to construct in that way a power which will threaten 
the safety of the world. She is already advancing in Siberia; 
she controls practically as far as Lake Baikal; she is beginning 
to stretch out farther; and with her control there and China 
developed as she means to develop it she will threaten Europe. 

But the country that she would menace most would be our own, 

and unless we carefully maintain a very superior Navy in the 

Pacific the day will come when the United States will take the 

place of France in another great war to preserve civilization. 

England allowed Germany for 40 years to build herself up in 

every direction, to rob Denmark, subdue Austria, and plunder 

France. At the end of 40 years she had to make gigantic sacri- 

fices to prevent the German conquest of the world. It seems 

incredible that Senators understanding this subject and looking 
out upon the future should pursue a similar policy toward 

Japan; that we should be so shortsighted as actually to leave 

Japan to become a peril to America and even to encourage her 

in so doing. 

I do not propose that we go to war with Japan, but there is 

a long distance between that and helping her, eñcouraging her, 

and aiding her to get control of China and of 400,000,000 people. 
But there is one other reason even more decisive to my 

mind than this. It is a great wrong, this giving of Shantung 
over to the control of Japan. Morally it is indefensible, and 
it is no answer to say that we failed to object to the German 
seizure of Shantung. As a matter of fact, the open-door policy 
of Mr. Hay was the reply to the German movement and for the 
time arrested it. The President has gone out of his way to say 
that provided we could trade with these stolen territories we are 
willing to let them be stolen. This unfounded attack upon the 
dead is the most repulsive of all those attacks which the Presi- 
dent has seen fit to make. If ever there was a disinterested 
policy, it was that of Mr. Hay, who did not take office until six 
months after Germany took Kiaochow. We got nothing from it 
whatever that all the world did not get. The intention of the 
policy was to save China and prevent further extensions of for- 
eign acquisitions of Chinese territory. But even if it had been 
otherwise, it would be no answer to what it is now proposed to 
do by this treaty to say that we should have interfered in behalf 
of Korea in 1904. Two wrongs never made a right. If we passed 
by on the other side in 1904, neither then nor in the case of the 

German seizure of China did we become an active participant 

in the wrong. Here we become an active participant—we put our 

signature to the treaty and give our approval to the control of 

Shantung by Japan. We assent to having the territory of an 

associated power, innocent and peace loving, handed over to an- 

other associated power. It is not enemy territory that we thus 
betray. It is the territory of a friend who helped us and the 
other nations in the war against Germany. It seems to me an 
intolerable wrong. I desire at least that my vote should record 
for the benefit of those who come after me that I in no way 
was associated with this wrong to man and to the cause of 
freedom and justice. 

APPENDIX A. 
[From the Boston Herald, Oct. 8, 1919. 

“C. S. BIRD STANDS WITH SENATOR LODGE—MAKES Tart REPLY TO RE- 
QUEST FOR AID FROM LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE—CALLS SHANTUNG 
A MONSTROUS CRIME 
“Charles Sumner Bird has sent a sharp reply to the finance 

committee of the League to Enforce Peace, in reply to a telegram 

asking him to contribute to the campaign that is now being con- 
ducted by President Lowell, of Harvard University, in behalf of 
ratification of the peace treaty without substantial reservations. 

„He asked that his name be erased from ‘your list of apol- 


ogists.’ 
“ADDRESSED TO w. It. TAFT. 

“Mr. Bird’s letter to the committee is addressed to former 
President Taft, president of the League to Enforce Peace. It 
follows: 

“ East WALPOLE, Mass., October 7, 1919. 
Hon. WILLIAM HOWARD Tarr $ 
“ President, Bush Terminat Sales Building, New York City: 

“T have just received a 3 from the finance committee of your 

association asking me to help the cause by a substantial contribution. 


“As I understand it, your society favors the league covenant as it- 


now stands, whitewashed, however, with soft phrases and uscless inter- 
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pretations which every other signatory will treat with ill-concealed 
amusement. 

I favor the unadulterated reservations for which Senator Lopee has 

g a courageous and patriotic fight. The league covenant 

which you ask me to support pardons the looting of the Chinese Republic, 
our traditional friend and ally, the Japanese Monarchy, a monstrous 
crime, which if ratified by the nate will brand my country for all 
time as the faithless ally of a great but . people. 

“ I refuse to contribute one dollar for such a purpose, and furthermore 
I request you to erase my name from your list of apologists for your un- 
American propaganda. 


p “ CHARLES SUMNER BIRD. 
“The telegram to Mr. Bird was: 


“New York, October 3, 1919. 
“ CHARLES S. BIRD: 

“The League to Enforce Peace, William Howard Taft, president; A. 
Lawrence Lowell, chairman, is conducting an active and necessarily cx- 
pensive 5 to secure an expression of public opinion that will 
compel ratification of the peace treaty without reservation that would 
require resubmission to the Paris conference of a separate treaty with 
Germany. Will you not help the cause by a substantial contribution? 

Herbert 8. Houston, treasurer; George W. Wickersham, Vance Me- 
Cormick, Cleveland H. Dodge, Oscar S. Straus, finance committee; Bush 
Terminal Sales Building, New York.” 


APPENDIX B. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 7, 1919.] 
" SHANTUNG ONCE MORE. 

“The statement publicly made by Senator Lopce of his in- 
ability to support the Shantung clause of the peace treaty on 
any terms must strike the ordinary man as the only possible 
step for any person to take who, to an understanding of the 
conditions, adds a statesmanlike perception of the cohsequences 
entailed. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to recite once again the nature of 
the extraordinary surrender of the allied Governments to 
Japan in the Paris conference. It will suffice to say that, in 
spite of repeated declarations in favor of self-determination, 
a Province inhabited by some forty millions of people has had its 
future determined for it by five aliens in a French council cham- 
ber. Now, not only was this an unspeakable breach of the idea 
of self-determination but it was something even worse, for it was 
a decision to take the destinies of these 40,000,000 people out 
of the hands of their own national Government and to hand 
them over to the mercy of a foreign government which, up to 
the time of the signing of the treaty, had had no claim upon 
them at all. 

“Now, who were the gentlemen who made this decision? 
They were really the prime minister of France, the prime min- 
ister of the United Kingdom, and the President of the United 
States. And this is all the more remarkable when attention is 
given to the record of the Japanese Government in dealing 
with these three powers. To understand this it is necessary 
to know how the secret treaties between Japan, on the one 
side, and France and the United Kingdom, on the other side. 
were obtained. During the course of Germany’s submarine 
warfare there came a moment when it seemed to the admiral- 
ties in London and Paris that the percentage of losses was so 
severe that unless some means could be found of lessening them 
the war would be lost, owing to the destruction of food sup- | 
plies and war matériel. In these circumstances the British and 
French admiraities applied to the admiralty in Tokyo for naval 
assistance. At this moment Japan was an ally of the two 
appealing Governments. Moreover, she was the ally who had 
suffered least of all in the waging of the war. France and the 
United Kingdom had put their last coin and their last ship, 
so to speak, into the struggle, and they now appealed to Japan— 
not to do the same thing at all, but merely to send ships into 
the Mediterranean in order to help to prevent the loss of war 
in which they were all allies. Japan’s reply was simplicity 
itself. It was to present the terms of the Shantung secret 
treaties as the price of her acquiescence. France and the 
United Kingdom believed that they were unable to resist the 
demand. Whether they were or not is, so far as the Shantung 
question is concerned, immaterial. They accepted the terms, 
and the bond was signed. 

“This was before the United States came into the war. 
When the United States did join the Allies, the United States 
sent a similar request to Japar for the assistance of cruisers. 
Japan declined to send these, and send them she never did. 
In the meantime, however, the seamen of the allied nations had 
proved equal to the task set them. Admiral Sims’s proposal 
of the convoy system had been agreed to, and the world bardly 
yet grasps what it owes to Admiral Sims for conyincing not 
only the British Admiralty but the British mercantile marine 
that it was possible to effect something which stereotyped train- 
ing had induced both parties to the agreement to regard as 
almost impractical. In addition to this the depth bomb had heen 
invented, and so in spite of the recalcitrancy of Japan the war 
was won. 

“The war won, the representatives of the various nations 
arrived at Paris with their treaties in their pockets,- Japan 
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produced her secret treaties with Franee and the United King- 
dom, and demanded her pound of flesh. It has been held that a 
treaty, no matter how gained, is a sacred undertaking, and that 
the allied nations could not break their treaties with Japan 
without subjecting themselyes to the scorn of the world for 
treating these treaties as scraps of paper. But the interesting 
fact is that the allied nations not only did treat as an absolute 
scrap of paper the treaty between China and Germany, but at the 
instigation of Japan read into that treaty something which was 
never contained in it. The treaty between China and Germany 
expressly declared that the Chinese concessions in Shantung 
were nontransferable to any other nation. Therefore the treaty 
between Japan and Germany, by which Germany transferred to 
Japan her concessions in Shantung, was only another instance of 
converting a treaty into a scrap of paper. Japan acquired 
from Germany, by this treaty, something Germany had no power 
to convey. Yet on this iniquitous transaction is founded the 
theory of the sacred inviolability of the secret treaties between 
Japan, France, und the United Kingdom. 

“Tt is evident from all of this that the secret treaties, as well 
as Japan's treaty with Germany, represented a bond similar to 
that which Shylock -obtained from Antonio. And the com- 
parison is much closer than appears at first sight. It will be 
remembered that again and again, during the present contro- 
versy, much has been made of the fact that Japan has promised 
to return to China her sovereign rights in Shantung. But those 
sovereign rights never were transferred from China fo Germany, 
and therefore never could have been transferred by Germany to 
Japan. And it is exactly here that the comparison to Shylock 
becomes so peculiarly exact. It will be remembered in the court 
in Venice, when Shylock pressed his bond, Portia, in the garb 
of Balthazar, replied: 

“This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 
The words expressly are a pound of flesh.’ 

“Now, it is perfectly plain that the bond never gave Japan 
the sovereign rights of China in Shantung, and therefore that 
in proposing to return them Japan is in very much the position 
in which Shylock fonnd himself upon that occasion. 

„These, then, are the plain facts of the case. How the allied 
ministers ever permitted Japan to gain her ends is one of the 
mysteries of diplomacy, and the mysteries are many. The 
scales, however, have fallen from the eyes of the world since 
the gentlemen concerned set their hands and seals to those bonds 
in Paris. France and the United Kingdom may possibly still 
think that they are held by the treaties obtained from them dur- 
ing the war. But the Senate of the United States is under no 
such pressure.“ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, no matter how scholariy, 
no matter how interesting, a discourse may be upon this great 


problem, it avails little unless it reaches to some conclusion that 


will settle something besides a mere matter of sentiment. 

I do not believe that there is anyone in the Senate who would 
be pleased to see the German concessions retained permanently 
by Japan. I do not believe that there is a Senator on the floor 
who does not agree with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 

Lobau] that the purpose of Japan has been to control China. 
There is no question but that this little empire, with forty-five 
millions of people, must necessarily seek some outlet for her 
population and some territory in which she can expand her 
commerce. As other countries have pressed westward until the 
world has been divided up among the greater, more progressive, 
nations of the world, so Japan, starting in the line of progres- 
sion very many years behind the western nations, seeks her 
outlet in China, and we will all agree, Mr. President, that what- 
ever she may gain in China in the absolute control over the in- 
dustries and commerce of that country may be detrimental to 
the commerce of the western nations. 

But after we have agreed with these propositions, the ques- 
tion still stares us in the face, How are we going to settle it? 
What are you going to do to wrest this territory from Japan? 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts believe for a single 
moment that if we insert the name “China” in articles 156, 
157, and 158, in Heu of the name “Japan,” that has settled 
this question? What will be Japan's answer? Her answer 
will be, ““ Well, I am here, now what are you going to dọ about 
it”? What will be our reply? Will it be war? It must then be 
war or nothing, and I, Mr. President, am opposed to aiming a 
gun which is unloaded, and especially so when the party against 
whom it is aimed knows it is unloaded. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we are not going to do anything in the 


matter of enforcing what we put into that treaty ourselves, to | 


my mind it is far better, from the standpoint of national honor, 
as well as from the standpoint of a practical politic, that we do 
not threaten to do that which we do not intend to carry ont. I 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The Senater asked what we were going to do 
about it. I suggest that we take it up in unlimited debate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, L think that is just how it 
would end. 

Japan says, “ We will not agree to this. We not only have a 
treaty with China, by whieh China solemnly agreed that the 
German concessions should be turned over to us, but with an 
immense cost in blood and treasure have driven the Germans 
out of China. We hold possession not of the Chinese rights, 
but we hold possession of rights which China of her own voli- 
tion, whether throngh cowardice or not, turned over to Ger- 
many. We took them from Germany. We hold them by the 
power of conquest. Now, who is going to put us out of there by 

Will it be Great Britain? No, Mr. President. Great Britain 
has an agreement with Japan that she will sustain her in her 


Will it be France? No. Japan has an agreement with France 
that France will sustain her. 

Will it be Italy? No, Mr. President. Italy has an agreement 
with Japan that she will sustain her in the holding of these 
German possessions, these leasehold interests. 

Then, we are brought right back to the practical question of 
what we are going to do, and the only answer that the American 
people is given is that we will not do anything. We will simply 
pepum a dissent, and, Mr. President, that dissent settles noth- 

g. 

Mr. President, I maintain there is a better way. Of course, 
Iam a believer in a league of nations to protect the territorial 
integrity of other nations, and ff I can not attain the object 
through a league of nations by virtue of a treaty I at least 
have a great deal of faith and confidence in the moral influence 
of a world freed from the danger of war in compelling a nation 
to desist from a wrongful purpose. We have something in the 
treaty between Japan and China by which we have a hold upon 
Japan. We have an agreement whereby a world league will 
have a grip upon the situation in such a way that they can say 
to Japan, We demand of yon that you fulfill your obligations.” 

This whole objection to the Shantung provisions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is based upon the assumption that Japan will not keep 
her treaty stipulations. Now, it may be that she will not unless 
there is some other foree bearing upon her to compel her to do 
so. But I would rather have the force of all of the great 
nations of the world back of the obligation to return than to 
leave it in the present chaotic condition, when all in the world 
that Japan has to do is to stand back upon her dignity and 
hold what she has secured. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senater yield to me to 
ask him a question? 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nort» 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just for a question, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator think that Japan would yield 
this : territory at the request of the league, or would tho 
league 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think she would have to yield it if the 
league was of any value whatever. 

Mr. REED. Or would the league have to use force? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the league would not have to use 
force. The knowledge that the power to enforce sas therg 
would be sufficient to prevent the attempted wrong. 

Mr. REED. If the league would not have to use force afte? 
it is organized, why is it that the league, which is now in ex- 
istence, according to the statements of the proponents of ‘the 
league, did not use its moral suasion to have Japan do justice 
at this time? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. REED. If Japan can bluff them now, why can she not 
bluff them after awhile? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Japan can not bluft the world now. 
Japan is not doing anything further now than simply acting in 
compliance with her own agreements which she made with 
Great Britain, with France, with Italy, and also which she made 


Mr. McCUMBER. Nobody, so far, is attempting to bluft 
Japan. No one is in a position to bluff her. But Japan, back of 
this treaty, made her agreement with China, and if there is any 
one thing that is made certain in the provisions of this league 
of nations it is the duty of the great nations of the world to not 
only themselves inculcate the moral obligation to abide by agree- 
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ments, but also to compel other nations to faithfully comply 
with their agreements. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to tell the 
Senate and the country that Japan has a treaty with China en- 
titling her to take over the alleged German rights? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, certainly. 

Mr. REED. That was the one that was secured by force very 
recently. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we have gone over that 
question of securing a treaty by foree from China until it seems 
to me that it is getting somewhat stale. China has not made a 
treaty in 80 years with these great nations that has not been 
brought about by coercion. 

Mr. REED. And so, I suppose, if we have a league of na- 


tions—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I did not yield for the Sen- 
ator to make an address. I will let him follow me, if he wishes 
to do so. If he wishes to ask a question, I will answer it. 

Mr. REED. Oh, very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER, So far as the question of force is con- 
cerned, it applies to every treaty that China has made in the 
last 80 years. Great Britain obtained her territorial rights in 
China because of her superior power. France did the same 
thing. Belgium, Holland, and every other country that has 
secured any rights whatsoever in China secured them because 
China did not dare refuse. They secured them, Mr. President, 
exactly the same way as we secured the open door in Japan 
30 or 60 years ago, when we sent Admiral Perry over to Japan, 
because Japan did not dare refuse. We were too important a 
power. ‘Che fact is, nevertheless, that the treaties remained. 

What was the agreement made between Japan and China? 

Before China would sign this treaty she demanded a note 
and an agreement with Japan, which was to be a part of the 

_ treaty itself and which did in fact become part of it, and this 
is what the Japanese minister wrote to the Chinese envoy: 

EXCELLENCY: In the name of my Government 1 have the honor to 
make the following declaration to the Chinese Government: 

When, after the termination of the present war, the leased territory 
of Kiaochow Bay is compet aly’ left to the free disposal of 1 8 the 
Japanese Government will ‘ore the said released territory to Ching 
under the following conditions— 

Which are named. Then the Chinese nrinister replied: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your excellency’s note 
of this day's date, in which you make the following declaration in the 
name of your Goverument: 

“ When, after the termination of the present war, tho teased. territory 
of Kiaochow Bay is competa left to the free disposal of Japan, the 
Japanese Government I restore the said Jeased territory to China 
TRNAS the folowing conditions.” 

After that declaration was made by the Japanese representa- 
tive, reiterated by the Chinese representative so that there 
should be no error, thereupon the treaty was signed. Therefore 
these conditions become, morally and in every other respect, a 
part of the treaty itself between Japan and China, 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] just made this 
declaration : 

In all her promises Japan has never fixed an time when she would 
return the German rights to China. 

Is that true? Why, Mr. President, her statement fixes a 
time as definitely as it is possible for time to be fixed under 
those conditions. Remember, the war was not over. While 
Japan had taken possession by conquest of Shantung and had 
seized all that Germany held in China, the settlement of those 
German rights must remain inchoate until the treaty of peace, 
when the nations engaged in that war would determine what 
disposition shonld be made of the German rights and German 
territory. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yicld for a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Has not the President of the United States tried 
to have Japan state a date, a time when it will fulfill these 
obligations? i 

Mr. McCUMBER. And Japan has stated that she will fulfill 
the obligation in accordance with her promise. What is her 
promise? Let us read it and see if it answers itself. 

Mr. REED. Iam trying to get at just one question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator means has she fixed a day 
of the month, a day of the week, an hour and a minute, no. 

Mr. REED. No; nor the year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Nor the year. 

Mr. REED. Nor the decade nor the century. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us see what she does say. 
Senator’s attention to the language that is used: 


When, after the termination of the present war, the leased territory 
of Kiaochow Bay is completely left to the free d of K the 
Japanese Government will restore the said leased territory to China. 


Mr McCORMICK. Mr. President 


I want the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Barr in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senater from 
Illinois? 

Mr. McCUMBER. In just a moment; one at a time. 

When will this territory come under the complete right of 
Japan to dispose of? It will fall under her authority when the 
treaty is signed, because it is the treaty of peace that derermines 
Japan's right, after all, to hold that territory. It is not under 
her free disposal until the treaty has been signed, and then there 
is but one meaning, and that is this, that she will proceed imme- 
diately—that does not necessarily mean within the next minute 
or the next hour or the next day, but as nations act it does mean 
that she will proeced forthwith to evacuate that territory and 
return it to China. If she fails to do that she will fail to keep, 
in good faith, her solemn obligation made with China. 

I yield to the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr, McCORMICK. The Senator from North Dakota, with his 
ripe experience, judges of the present and future conduct of 
individuals and peoples by their conduct in the past. There- 
fore I trust that he will seek to throw a little light on the future 
conduct of the Japanese in Shantung by some reference to the 
good faith in which they carried out their solemn and repeated 
disclaimers, first. to establish a protectorate in Korea and then 
their denial of an intent to annex Korea. 5 

Mr. McCUMBER. Tue only difference is now that the Senator 
from Ilinois would leave Japan in a position where she can do 
in China exactly what she did in Korea. I purpose to bind her 
to her obligation to return it. The Senator would release her 
from that obligation by throwing her outside of this treaty 
entirely. I stated, Mr. President, that with Japan signing this 
treaty we have got the civilized world with a grip upon her 
throat to compel her to comply with her agreement. We did not 
have that with reference to Korea. 

Mr. REED and Mr. McCORMICK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield first to the Senator from 
Missouri, i 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it seems to me the point of differ- 
ence is this, and I should like to hear the Senator upon it: 
Japan stole that country. She says now to the world, “ Confirm 
us in our title and after we have been confirmed in our title we 
will give it back.” Some of us say, “ We refuse to confirm you 
in your title; give it back now.” That is the difference. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we get down immediately to 
the question of dealing with nations. No matter how she got 
into the war, Japan happened to be our ally in this war, 

Mr. MCCORMICK. Our associate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will accept the phrase—our associate in 
this war, the same as Great Britain and France and Italy. I 
know, Mr. President, that since the war has practically closed 
a great many Senators prefer now to consider them as our 
enemies, und Germany seems to be more an object of solicitude 
than our friends who helped us to defeat Germany, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER, I have not taken that view myself, Now, 
Japan did not take this territory from China. The Senator 
forgets that Germany had it. Japan did not steal it from China. 
She took it with her military power in battle. She purchased 
it with the blood of her soldiers. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a minute. 
Senator first. 

Mr, REED. I want to cail the Senator’s attention to some- 
thing he said 

Mr. McCUMBER, No, Mr. President, I will answer the Sen- 
ator’s first question now. 

Now, having obtained it in that way, and having declared 
when she obtained it that she would return it to China, can 
the Senator see no impropriety whatever in saying to our as- 
sociate in this war, “ We do not trust you, you will not do it, 
and therefore we will force you to do it without first giving you 
the opportunity to make good”? There are some of the Japa- 
nese people who have a little pride, Mr. President, such as the 
people of other nations have. They have some feeling in the 
matter. They have some sense of national pride and honor, 
notwithstanding any charge that is made to the contrary, be- 
cause no nation could long continue if it did not have some sense 
of honor. I would rather trust to that sense of national in- 
tegrity at the present status and say to Japan, We do trust 
you.” And even if we do not trust her, we shall at least have 
the backing of the world nations under the league agreement 
to force her to comply with her treaty obligations. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will viela 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield for a question. 


Tam going to answer the 
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Mr. REED. I am going to ask a question. I am going to 
ask if the Senator, a few moments ago, when he said that some 
Senators were becoming more solicitous about Germany than 
they were about the rights of our associates, meant that? and 
if so, I want him to name the Senators. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there have been a great 
many arguments on the floor of the Senate, arguments filled with 
hatred of our principal ally in this great struggle, and all the 
attempts that we have been making to prevent the adoption of 
a league of nations have been made upon the assumption that 
we must so guard ourselves in every particular that there could 
not be a decision against us even though we were in the wrong. 
In other words, we must control the situation completely at all 
times. That has been followed by arguments repeated upon the 
floor that we were, in effect, by this treaty securing such a 
grip upon the throat of Germany that we would strangle her 
to death for all future time. z 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what I meant and that is sufficient 
for me. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will permit me, because I think 
it is a somewhat delicate question, I should like the privilege 
of interjecting a remark—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not care to argue now. I want to 
finish my remarks. If the Senator wants to ask a further 
question, I will try to answer it. 

Mr. REED. I want to make a suggestion to go with the 
statement the Senator has made. The cry of “ pro-Germanism ” 
has become very frequent here, generally more by innuendo 
than by direct statement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have not used the cry of 
pro-Germanism myself, 

Mr. REED. The Senator came very near it, but if he wishes 
to retract it now, I have nothing to say; but if he does not 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no desire to retract anything I 
stated. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator does not propose to retract, then 
I propose to inyoke the rules of the Senate and to have this 
matter settled right now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have the floor and I de- 
cline to yield. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I call the Senator to order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I decline to yield. We will see whether 
the rules of the Senate will be enforced or not. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator to order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator to order under the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I intend to occupy the floor until I close. 

Mr. REED. I call the attention of the Chair to the rule of 
the Senate that when a Senator calls another Senator to order 
he must take his seat and the question must be settled. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; there is no such rule. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator to order, because—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Chair determines whether or not a 
Senator has disobeyed the rules of the Senate; the Chair does 
the calling to order, and not another Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri for a question? 

Mr, McCUMBER. I will yield to the Senator from Missouri 
for a question. 

Mr. REED. I am making this point, and I am making it 
within the rule of the Senate: A Senator can call any other 
Senator to order, whereupon he must take his seat, and the 
question of whether he is in order or not must be settled. I 
did not desire to do that with the Senator. I gave him a chance 
to explain his language. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yielded for a question. 

Mr. REED. I asked the privilege of making a statement; the 
Senator declined to allow me to do so; and I am unwilling that 
an insinuation that impugns the honor of the Senate and the 
loyalty of the Senate shall go unchallenged upon this floor. If 
the Senator from North Dakota says he did not intend that, that 
is the end of it; if he stands upon it, I stand upon my point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule reads: 

No Senator in debate shali, directly or indirectly, by any form of 


words, impute to another Senator or to other Senators any conduct or 
motive unworthy or unbecoming a Senator, 


North 


Mr. McCUMBER. I stand upon that rule at all times, Mr. 
President. I am also ready to defend myself under that rule at 
all times. S 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair decides that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has the floor and will proceed. 

1 1 zhen Mr. President, I will proceed. 

T; 0 ca e attention of the Chair to 0 
of Rule XIX. n 

Mr. McCUMBER, I decline to yield. 

Mr. REED I am not asking the Senator to yield. 
standing on the floor 

Mr. McCUMBER. I decline to yield. The Chair has ruled 
that I have the floor, and I intend to hold it. I want the Sen- 
ator to fully understand that I purpose to stand upon my 
rights, and the Senator has got some work to do if he takes 
me off the floor, 

Mr. REED. Oh—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, the Senator can not put it 
off in that way. I fully understand the Senator’s purpose. I 
ere not 3 tpi ho Senator in any of the speeches he 

ever made upon s floor, and I purpose to exercise m 
i 75 0 ad 9 z 

1 ED. I call thé attention of the Chair to paragraph 4 
of Rule XIX. irinn 

Mr. McCUMBER. I decline to yield to the Senator. Let him 
understand that. I have listened to the Senator, Mr. President, 
for days and hours, and I have never interfered with him, 
although I disagreed with him very much. Mr, President, I 
want to know if I am at liberty to go on without interference? 

Mr, ASHURST. Will the Senator yield to me? T rise as an 
amicus curia. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am always glad to yield for a question, 
but I will not yield the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. When a Senator calls another Senator to 
order it is the duty of the Presiding Officer to have the excep- 
tionable language which is asserted to be offensive taken down 
and read, and after it is taken down and read from the desk, 
then it is for the Chair to determine whether or not the Sen- 
«ator was in order. Then an appeal lies from the decision of the 
Chair. That is the method in which such points are deter- 
mined according to our precedents, The language complained of 
must be read before there can be any debate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I submit that a statement—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 
Paragraph 4 of Rule XIX reads: 

y nator, in ing o er 3 
of yrs eee the reridinz O ee? shell: 3 e 
him to order; and when a Senator shall be called to order he shall 
sit down, and not proceed without leave of the Senate. 

So the Senator from North Dakota will yield until the 
words used by him to which the Senator from Missouri objected 
shall have been read. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I submit that the rule does not require the 
reading of the words. The Chair, I submit, must first pass upon 
the question as whether the rule has been infracted, if he 
recollects the words. If the Chair remembers the words, then 
obviously there would be no necessity of having them read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is going to insist 
on having the words read, as the Chair does not remember 
them, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Secretary is a better reader than I 
am, and I shall be very glad to have him read them. 

Mr. REED. I have no desire to interrupt the Senator, 
but 

Mr. ASHURST. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. REED. I am going to make a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 
The words will be read. 

Mr. REED. I am perfectly willing to withdraw the point 
and to let the Senator from North Dakota proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point is withdrawn and 
the Senator from North Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Reporter read what I said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
requested. 

The Reporter read as follows: 


No matter how she got into the war, Japan happened to be our ally 
in this war. 

Mr. McCormicr. Our associate, 

Mr. McCumber. I will accept the phrase—our associate in this 
war, the same as Great Britain and France and Italy, I know, Mr. 
President, that since the war has practically closed, a great many 


I am 


The Reporter will read as 
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Senators prefer pow ms consider tbem as 0 om a 2325 and an unbroken record, to ask Japan to come before the league 


ns to defeat Germany. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘That seems awful, Mr. President, does it 
not? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, since the Senator will not permit 
the withdrawal of the point, I ask the ruling of the Chair on 
the point as te whether or not that does not impugn the honor 
and the loyalty of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will sustain the 
point of order raised by the Senator from Missouri that the 
words which have been read do impugn the motives of some 
Senators in this body. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I go on? 

Mr. REED. In order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I presume that everyone 
has his own views as to what constitutes an impugning of 
honor, and so forth. I have mine, and any remarks that have 
been made from any source have not changed my view. 

Mr. President, there is a provision in the league of nations 
eovenant itself to which I wish te call attention. One of the 
great requirements imposed by the covenant of the league of 
nations on the members of the league is a— 
=cropulous ect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organ- 
ized peoples with one another. 

Does that mean nothing? Has it no significance? I think it 
has. So we have this condition: In 1898 Germany seized this 
territory from China and compelled China to acquiesce in her 
demands. Thus she obtained these rights. In 1914, or early 
in 1915, the German concessions were seized by Japan, not from 
China, but from Germany herself. What then happened? 
Great Britain, France, and Italy entered into an agreement with 
Japan that they would support her in holding possession of 
whatever she took from Germany. Japan was not satisfied 
with that, and also secured a similar agreement from China. 
I admit it was through coercion, just as the German rights were 
obtained through coercion; there is no question as to coercion 
in either case, and one act was as binding as the other; but 
the agreement between Great Britain, Italy, and France and 
Japan was not secured through coercion or duress. They 
agreed to sustain Japan. Now, the whole question resolves 
itself into a practical one. 

If Japan refuses to turn the territory over to China, will 
Great Britain sustain Japan in that position? Will Italy and 
France sustain her? No one for a single moment doubts that 
they will. Thén, if we will assume that we are not going to 
sustain her, we are brought right back to the simple proposition 
of what we are going to do. Will we go to war to compel Japan 
to return this leasehold interest to China? We know that we 
will not. Every Senator who has spoken here against the league 
of nations has made his plea upon the ground that we will not 
send American soldiers to die in a foreign country to establish 
or maintain the countries of the Old World. We will not send 
our soldiers to Europe 3,000 miles away; and, Mr. President, if 

we, will not do that, certainly we will not send them to China 
8,000 miles away. What will we do? I will tell you what we 
can do and what we ought to do. Instead of helping China 
break her contract and thereby driving Japan out of the league 
because Japan never could honorably accept the amendment 
which is proposed—we could say to Japan as a member of the 
league, as one of the signatory parties to the agreement, You 
have declared that you will return this German leasehold to 
China; you did not declare that you would do so 5 years or 50 
years from now, but you said that you would return it when it 
came into your power to do so; and the moment this treaty is 
signed the power to perform your obligation is in existence, and 
we expect you to perform it.” 

Now, suppose Japan says, “I will not do it.” What will 
follow? China, under the terms of the league of nations, can 
immediately file her complaint with the council, declaring that 
Japan fails to perform her obligations, in that she fails and 
refuses to return the Shantung rights to China as she agreed to 
in her note to China of May 25, 1915. 

The result of her refusal means war, and we call upon the 
machinery of the league of nations to prevent the war by com- 
pelling Japan to fulfill her duty. 

The Senator from Missouri asked me if I thought Japan 
would comply with that, after knowing what her history has 
been in Korea. I replied yes, because she has the world against 


her to compel her to do it, whereas she only had helpless | 
against occasions. 


China and Korea on the other That. 
Mr. President, is Why 1 believe that is by far the better 


it 
policy to ask China to come into this league with clean hands 


of nations exactly in the same way, and then to keep her hands 
clean by complying with her obligations. 

Nor do we stop there. Once this treaty is signed, once this 
obligation is entered into between all the nations of the werld, 
then we have the right, under the treaty and under the league 
of nations covenant, to compel any nation to conform to its 
provisions, and the principal provision of the league is that no 
nation shall unlawfully and by force hold the territory of an- 
ether nation. That is all that we can expect in this case, Mr, 
President. 

Just one word, and I close. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobo] stated that 
Japan has made only her unwritten promise. 

Mr. President, I can not agree that it is an unwritten promise. 
The promise is sigued by both the Japanese and the Chinese 
ministers, and it is in writing, and it is specific, and the promise 
is clear and unequivocal. I would rather have Japan a mem- 
ber of this league with the world against her if she fails in 
her duty than to leave her alone, because the moment we drive 
Japan out of this treaty and out of this league by the sug- 
gested amendments Japan will say to the world. “I will hold 
N. territory by right of conquest,“ and the world is not going 

her. 

910 is that all. The moment this treaty is signed, it means 
for China, first, the return of Shantung, and, secondly, that the 
world will guard her territory in the future. Now, I want to 
give her that security. I believe this league assurance will be 
worth more to China than the mere expression of a sentiment 
on the part of the United States that “we think Japan stole 
this territory from China,” or that “ Japan is not entitled to this 
German leasehold interest.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield te the Senator, 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I should like to 
invite his attention to the fact that in addition to the written 
promise to which the Senator has just referred there is another 
promise, perhaps not in writing signed by the parties, and yet it 
is in writing, and I think it has the significance and implication 
of a written document. The minutes of those who participated in 
the peace conference reveal, ns I am advised, that there was a 
promise made by Japan to restore te China the German conces- 
sions, and the minutes record that promise upon the part of 
Japan; and the minutes, I believe, are signed by the representa- 
tives of the powers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not n Mr. President, thut 
the minutes were signed. I do not think there is any question 
whatever but that Japan made the declaration. The President 
of the United States, who was present on the occasion, so de- 
clares; and the officials of Japan have again and again as- 
serted, since that time, that they intended to keep sacred that 
obligation. 

Just one other word, Mr. President. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] states that he 
thinks the German treaty was abrogated by the act of war. 
That would be absolutely true provided the German rights had 
not been transferred to Japan long before China went into this 
war on paper. I do not think it is in the mouth of China to say, 
“T transferred the German rights to Japan, and after I had 
transferred the German rights to Japan, and after Japan had 
seized them from Germany, I declared war on Germany, and 
thereby became reinstated with what I had transferred before 
I declared this war.” 

I agree, Mr. President, with all that the Senator has said with 
reference to the coercion that was used in this treaty, and I 
have no doubt but that the treaty will be complied with in all 
its terms, provided we keep Japan in a position where we can 
compel her to keep the treaty; and we can do that the moment 
she becomes a final party to the league. She may sign it before 
we do; but if we send it back to her changed, it ceases to be a 
treaty so far as Japan is concerned, and she would either have“ 
to agree to it or else she would have to repudiate it; and if she 
repudiated it she wonld stay out of the league, and, released of 
the league contract, with hand on the throat of China, with no 
power in a position to loosen her grip. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, nothing is more unpleasant to 
me than to get into an altercation with a brother Senator. 
When I asked the Senator from North Dakota to permit me to 
call his attention to the words he had spoken, which in my 
judgment impugned the integrity of Senators, if he had allowed 
me to call his attention to those words and had said that he 
did not mean to cast any reflection upon the loyalty of Mem- 
bers of the Senate, that would have closed the incident, and 
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that was the way I had-hoped it would be closed. But he de- 
clined to do that, and let his words stand. Simply in order that 
they might not go to the country unchallenged I resorted to the 
somewhat drastic method of calling the Senator to order. 

I have the highest regard for the Senator from North Dakota, 
and maintain for him a personal regard. I did not want to 
interrupt him in his speech; I had no such thought, but I 
can not allow statements which impugn the honesty of pur- 
pose of men who are opposed to this league to go unchallenged. 

I think the Senator from North Dakota, with the heat of 

debate upon him, said some things he did not mean; and I 
would have passed that, but other similar expressions have 
been made. There are a good many people who seem to think 
that those who differ from them on this league of nations are 
very bad men, very wicked men; that it is a species of heresy 
not to be willing to surrender the sovereignty of the United 
States into the hands of the representatives of a lot of foreign 
governments. I hope this debate can proceed without attack- 
ing the motives of men, because if it ever comes to an exchange 
of the kind of compliments the Senator indulged in, those who 
stand for the absolute national integrity of this Republic, who 
refuse to place it in any respect under the command or power 
of foreign potentates, can well place their loyalty, their love 
of country, their patriotism alongside of those who are willing 
to set up an international tribunal which, according to the 
language of the Senator himself, just uttered, has the right 
to compel nations to obey its will. 
It is all well enough to talk about a league of nations com- 
pelling Japan to do what it ought to do; but it must be borne 
in mind that if the league of nations has the power to compel 
Japan to do what it ought to do, the same body has the power 
to compel the United States of America to do what it ought 
to do; and since that body is a law unto itself, and determines 
every one of these questions for itself, and settles for itself 
what it believes to be right and what it may believe to be 
wrong, it follows that a body having the power to compel 
America to do what it ought to do is a body which has the 
power to compel America to do what that body thinks America 
ought to do. 

In other words, by the plain confession and statement of the 
Senator, the league of nations is a supergovernment, having the 
power to determine what America shall do and what America 
shall not do. So that instead of America determining that ques- 
tion for herself, as she has in the past, she must yield her right 
as a sovereign to determine for herself to a body composed of 
foreigners, and when a question comes up for determination in 
which America is a party, America does not sit—not a single liv- 
ing man who has sworn allegiance to the Republic sits. The case 
is determined by a body of foreigners. Questions that now are 
to be determined by the Congress of the United States and by 
the President, and ultimately by the people of the United States, 
are thus transferred to a body of men who owe us no allegiance, 
who may po s for us no disposition of fairness. So that when 
the Senator from North Dakota asserts, as he has asserted, that 
the league of nations can compel Japan to do what the league 
of nations says is right, under this treaty, that statement car- 
ries with it the unquestioned conclusion that they can compel 
the United States to do what they determine the United States 
should do. 

Mr. President, there may be men who are willing to put the 
neck of Uncle Sam in that sort of noose, to throw the rope over 
a beam, and to place the other end of it in the hands of our 
ancient enemies, with permissien to pull, pull, pull as long as 
they please. As for me, as long as I have breath and God gives 
me the power I shall say that the destiny of this Republic shall 
remain in the hands of the American people alone. 

This brings me, Mr. President, to an analysis of statements 
that we frequently hear made. We hear it said that the league 
of nations will compel the right thing to be done, that the league 
of nations has the power to compel right to be done in this 
world; and the assumption is made in all these arguments that 
the league of nations will always discern the right and always 
with infallibility do justice and equity. 

Gentlemen seem to forget that the power to decide a question 
and to apply coercion to carry out the decision, which is what 
the Senator from North Dakota has now plainly stated will 
always be exercised with infallible righteousness, carries with 
it the power to decide it wrong, and that there is no earthly 
tribunal that has ever been set up that is capable of always 
rendering a righteous decision. It is true, we must submit 
ordinary earthly controversies between individuals to earthly 
tribunals. But to what kind of tribunals? We submit them 
in our land to a jury summoned from the body of the county, 
from the vicinage; to a judge learned in the law and selected 
with reference to his impartiality, his wisdom, and his probity 


of character. They are submitted under a code of laws written 
by ourselves and for ourselves. Appeals lie from the nisi prius 
or trial courts to the appellate tribunals. It all must be done 
in the open. 

Finally, as a shield over all, is the Constitution of the United 
States, under which the rights of a citizen may be protected 
even so far as the Supreme Court of the United States itself. 
And in all these controversies no juror can sit who has a preju- 
dice or an interest, and no judge can sit who has a prejudice 
or an interest. The tribunal is selected with reference to its 
impartiality; and, too, it is a tribunal not only learned in and 
governed by our law but it is a tribunal trained to our methods 
of thought, to our ideals, to our religion; and all these ele- 
ments enter into every case that is tried by a tribunal of our 
land. Yet, how often does justice miscarry, and how fre- 
quently is it found that errors, both of law and of fact, have 
crept in to bring a tragic end to what ought to have been a 
triumphant acquittal of justice. 

Let me compare that, sir, if you please, with this league of 
nations. Let me very briefly point out why a league of nations 
not only is not likely to do justice, but why it can not do jus- 
tice. I undertake to prove that the most impossible tribunal 
that ever was set up in the world is this tribunal called the 
league of nations. I care not, sir, whether you have resort to 
the council, dominated by five great powers, or whether you 
have resort to the assembly, where the representatives of 32 
States sit. 

In the first place, there is no law under which this tribunal 
convenes. ‘There is no code, no statutory law laid down pre- 
scribing the rights of litigants. There is no constitution writ- 
ten that circumscribes or binds the powers of this assembly. 
There is no bill of rights for the individual nations. Since that 
day in 1215 when King John was forced to sign the Magna 
Charta, democracies and self-governing peoples have circum- 
scribed their rulers with constitutions, bills of rights, and legal 
restrictions all tending toward governments of laws, such as 
the Government of the United States, and not governments of 
men, such as are the monarchies. Yet this covenant which is 
to make the world safe for democracy does away with all of 
these tenets of democracy and sets up a government of men 
and not a government of laws. There is a covenant, so called, 
by which the various nations enter into this tribunal, and, 
having entered, submit their various controversies and ques- 
tions to the arbitrament or decision of various members of the 
tribunal, gathered either in the assembly or in the council. 

Is either of those judicial in its character? That was the 
dream and thought that many men had who talked about 
settling world controversies without wars. But, sir, they are 
not judicial. They are political. Every man who sits upon 
either of these tribunals is the representative of a foreign Goy- 
ernment. He owes no allegiance to anybody on earth except 
his own Government. It sets him up and it pulls him down 
at will. He does not need to be learned in any law; indeed, 
there is no code of laws for him to follow, for the laws of 
the various countries under which these men live differ as 
much as the color of skin and as the character of religions. 
They have no common code of law, no common code of morals, 
no common system of religion, and no common method of 
thought. 

They come there, an aggregation from every part of the 
world—from India, from Siam, from the Hedjaz, from Liberia, 
from Haiti, from Ecuador, from Great Britain, and from all 
the other countries—each with his own ideas of right and 
wrong, each with his own conceptions of what is moral or im- 
moral; and I remark, by way of parenthesis, that I have no 
doubt that every Jap believes that it is a duty to his country 
and a duty to his god, if he has one, to grab every inch of 
Chinese territory the moment the opportunity is so afforded. 

This league of nations does not even acknowledge as its guide 
what has been heretofore called international law. You can 
not find in the entire covenant of the league of nations a codi- 
fication of international law, or a recognition of what are its 
fundamental principles. 

So that these men come in as the representatives of different 
kinds of governments, of different kinds of people, of ides 
that are the antithesis of each other, and of codes of morals 
that are as different as day is from night. They come there, 
I repeat, not as judges of courts, not as men sworn to uphold 
the law or to bring forth equity, but they come as the representa- 
tives of their respective governments. I affirm now that it is 
my opinion that not one of these men who cver voted against 
the interests of his own government, no matter how just might 
be his vote, would ever dare go home again to his people. 

Is it possible on any great international question that you 
can imagine to find this tribunal unbiased, as you expect a court 
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to be? I will defy any Member of this Senate to point to a 
single great international question where substantially every 
nation of the earth does not have a selfish interest. Point me 
now to one, if you can. And in many of these cases they have 
a common interest against the United States. 

Suppose the question were to be raised again of the Panama 
Canal tolls, and suppose that America were to assert what I 
believe to be her undoubted right, the right to open that canal 
to her own vessels, sailing under her own flag, without the pay- 
ment of any toll. Suppose Great Britain were to protest and 
summon us as a litigant to the bar of either the council or the 
assembly, and Great Britain, being a direct party complainant, 
and the United States, being a direct party defendant, could not 
take their seats at the council table and the trial would proceed, 
let us say, before the council. France has an interest in free 
tolls, for if tolls are not free for her as they are for America 
her interest is exactly the interest of Great Britain in character 
if not in degree 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Let me finish my sentence. 

Japan owns vessels. She has the same interest that Great 
Britain has. Italy possesses a maritime fleet, and she has an 
interest, as Great Britain has. Belgium, Greece, Spain—every 
one of those nations has an interest identical with the interest of 
Great Britain, yet they are not parties litigant and they can sit 
and vote, and would sit and vote, in the interest of their own 
nations, Does that bear any resemblance to a court? And yet 
it is to this tribunal, composed of interested parties, composed 
of foreigners, that we propose to submit great national ques- 
tions, 

I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think the Senator's illus- 
tration is unfortunate. We would not be summoned to such a 
tribunal in such ease. We have arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain that cover exactly such a case, and those arbitration 
trenties remain in force under the terms of the league of nations, 

Mr. REED. The Senator’s defense now to this infamous 
proposition is that in this instance we have treaties. He does 
not dare bring his case to the tribunal. He pleads that it will 
be decided by another tribunal and that we escape the inequities 
of such a decision as would be rendered by this interested tri- 
bunal, because, fortunately, we have a treaty that enables us to 
have an arbitration which may bear some faint resemblance to 
a proceeding in a court of justice. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Just a moment. The plea is like every plea I 
have heard from the lips of every man who undertakes to defend 
this document. It is a plea of confession and avoidance. They 
say. “ What you say is true, but in this particular instance the 
league is not allowed to act.” However, I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that England, notwithstanding her arbitra- 
tion treaty, can put us into the council at any time by a com- 
plaint. It is so written in the instrument. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. England can do nothing to us that we 
can not do to England. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; she can. She has the votes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. England promises nothing that we do not 
promise.. England incurs no obligations that we do not incur. 
They are purely reciprocal. 

The purpose for which I interrupted the Senator was to show 
that these assertions about cases being brought before the coun- 
cil in this way are based absolutely upon entire ignorance of 
the document. The document contemplates arbitration. The 
document provides for arbitration. The league of nations is an 
extension of the idea of arbitration. We have led other nations 
in arbitration. We have urged arbitration, and the league of 
nations simply carries the proposition further. When the Sena- 
tor says 

Mr. REED. If this is a question, go ahead. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When the Senator says England would 
bring such a case as that against us before the council, it simply 
shows that he does not understand the thing at all. Great 
Britain would not. We would not. We would arbitrate the 
matter, just as we are bound by many treaties, not only with 
Great Britain but with other nations, to do. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, it is too bad, really, that 
somewhere along the dark shadowy course of my intellectual 
existence I did not fall under the sunlight of the Senator's 
intelligence so that I might gain knowledge from him. But 
I happen to have read the covenant of the league of nations, 
and while I may be mistaken about anything, I affirm that there 
is not a first-class lawyer anywhere on earth who will take 
that document and say that we could not be compelled to try 
the case in the league. The language is plain. The various 
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nations agree to submit to arbitration or to the council, and 
then the provision follows that either party can remove the case 
from the council to the assembly. While the Senator is talking 
about ignorance, I simply suggest to him that he read the 
document himself. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Dees the Senator deny that if Great 
Britain had such a controversy with us she would call it up 
under the arbitration treaties now in existence? 

Mr. REED. I say Great Britain can call it up under the 
arbitration treaty or she can call it up under the league cove- 
nant, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; she can only call it up under the 
arbitration treaty. That is the only way she can call it up. 

Mr. REED. I say more than that. All the Senator would 
succeed in doing, if he made that plea good, would be to defend 
against the league, not by answering my argument, but by 
saying in this particular instance we are not obliged to submit 
ourselves to this fearful instrumentality which you have set 
up, dominated by European and Asiatic countries. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator desire to misquote me? 
I have not said that. I said the council was not designed for 
such a purpose, and when he states that it was designed to 
pass on such questions, he shows that he does not understand it. 

Mr. REED. I shall not characterize our distinguished Demo- 
cratic leader as ignorant, as he characterizes me so often, and 
I repeat that it is my misfortune not to have sat at his feet 
and learned wisdom, but I thought I had an understanding of 
the English language. 

Article 12. The members of the league agree that if there should 
arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they 
submit the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the counċit 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Senator read it all? 

Mr. REED. I am reading it. If you will wait long enough, 
I will read it all. 

And they agree in no case to resort to war until three months after 
the award by the arbitrators or the report by the council. 

In any case under this article the award of the arbitrators shail be 
made within a reasonable time, and the report of the council shall be 
made within six months after the submission of the dispute. 

Article 13. The members of the league agree that whenever any 
dispute shall arise between them which they recognize to be suitable for 
submission to arbitration and which can not be satisfactorily settled 
by diplomacy, they will submit the whole subject matter to arbitration. 

And for this purpose the court of arbitration to which the case is 
referred shall be the court agreed upon by the parties to the dispute 
or stipulated in any convention existing between them. ri 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him there? 

Mr. REED. I will let the Senator interrupt me in a moment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But I want to interrupt the Senator at 
that point. 

Mr. REED. All right, since I am to learn. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The quotation which the Senator has 
just read is that the nations agree that if a question should 
arise which they agree should be submitted to arbitration, it 
shall be arbitrated. The Senator knows that Great Britain and 
the United States have already agreed that this is one of the 
questions which should be settled by arbitration, and yet he 
lugs in the statement that-it is to be settled by the council. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Nebraska will not wait until 
I get through. If he does, he will see where he comes out. 
He will come out of the hole he went into. 

Article 13 says: 

For the consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitration to 
which the case is referred shall be the court agreed on by the parties 
to the dispute or stipulated in any convention existing between them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is already existing. 

Mr. REED. Can the Senator wait a minute? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I can not. That is just what I am 
calling attention to. 

Mr. REED. I understood what the Senator called my atten- 
tion to, and his remarks actually penetrated my mind. I really 
understand what the Senator means. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I congratulate the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. REED. I ought to be congratulated, because it requires 
a great deal of brain power to always follow the Senator when 
he walks in such a high line. I continue reading: 

The members of the league agree that they will carry out in full good 
faith any award that may be rendered, and that they will not resort 
to war against a member of the leagte which complies therewith. In 
the event of any failure to carry out such an award, the council shall 
propose what steps should be taken to give effect thereto, 

Now let us go back, 

Article 12 provides, as I have said— 


that if there should arise any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they 
will sabt the matter either to -arbitration or to inquiry by t 
counc 
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Artide 13 has to do with the question of arbitration. It is 
proposed there that there shall be arbitration. Let us see 
whether either party has to accept arbitration: 

ART. 14. The council shall formulate and submit to the members of 
the league for adoption plans for the establishment of a permanent court 
of international justice. The court ba competent to hear and deter- 
meee on i aipa of an international character which the parties thereto 
su 5 

It shall have the power to determine any matter which the 
parties recognize as suitable to submit to it for arbitration under 
the foregoing article. 

We may have a tribunal of arbitration or court of arbitration 
up to this point, but you have agreed in advance to go either to 
the court of arbitration or to the council. Now I come to ar- 
ticle 15: 


If there should arise between members of the len any dispute lik 
3 = k y which is not submitted to arbitretion in pd ot 
w article 


That is, if one of the parties refuses to arbitrate— 
the members of the league agree that they will submit the matter to 
the council. 

All any nation has to do is just to decline to arbitrate, and it 
goes to the council. Then— 

Any party to the dispute— 

Now, listen— 


may effect such submission by giving notice of the existence of the 
dispute to the secretary general, who will make all necessary 
ments for a full investigation and consideration thereof. 

For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate to the 
secretary general, as promptly as le, statements of their case 
with all the relevant facts and papers, and the council may forthwith 
direct the publication thereof. : 

The council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of the — 1 5 and 
if such efforts are successful a statement shall be made pon e giving 
such facts and explanations N the dispute and terms of 
settlement thereof as the counell may deem 8 

either unanimously or 
a report containing a state- 


If the dispute is not thus settled the counc 
by a majori shall make and pu 

ment of the facts of the dispute and the recommendations which are 
deemed just and proper in regard thereto. 

Now, we have had a dispute about the tolls. Great Britain 
declines to arbitrate. We go to the council, for it is the only 
place we could go, or they simply went to the council in the first 
instance by serving their notice. Nobody can deny that who 
is candid. I continue reading from article 15: 


one member of the league represented on the council ma 
a statement of the facts of the dispute and of its concl 


the same, 

If a report by the council is unanimously agreed to by the members 
thereof other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to 
the dispute— 

I call attention to that because the Senate has been told and 
the country has been told that in no case can we be bound 
unless we vote against ourselves; but the decision binds if it 
is unanimous, except for the parties to the dispute who are 
excluded from sitting. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Binds us to what? 

Mr. REED. Binds us to their decision. 
Senator what it binds us to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It binds us to what? 

Mr. REED. To whatever they decide. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; it merely binds us not to go to war; 
that is all—— 

Mr. REED. Let us see if that is all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, That is all we are bound to under the 
league of nations, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, of course, I am willing to in- 
dulge the Senator to any extent, but we ought not merely to get 
into a general conversation. However, I am not going to shut 
off his interruptions. The covenant reads: 

If a report h 1 council is unanimously agreed to by the members 
thereof other n the representatives of one or more of the parties 
to the dispute, the members of the league agree that they will not go 
to war with any party to the dispute which complies with the recom- 
mendations of the report. 

Certainly the obligation not to go to war is there. If the 
decision is unanimous against us, we agree not to go to war; 
if it is unanimous against England, then they agree not to go 
to war; but if it is not unanimous, either party can go to war 
if it wants to. The only thing that can prevent war is a 
unanimous decision; so that all that is necessary to deluge this 
world in blood under this beneficent theory is one negative 
vote, 


make public 
ns regarding 


I will read to the 


If the council fails to reach a re; which is — i agreed 
to by the members thereof, other the representatives one or 
more of the parties to the dispute, the members of the rare reserve 
to themselves the 8 consider 


se — to take such action as tbey 
necessary for the maintenance of right and Justice. 


Suppose we took a question to the council; and suppose Great 
Britain felt cocky cnough to try to whip Uncle Sam; and sup- 
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pose that when we got into council one of Great Britain’s pawns 
or dummy directors, sitting on that council, veied “no,” and 
there was not a unanimous decision; what would at once 
result? Suppose that Greece, that has been Great Britain's chat- 
tel ever since Greece was set up, or Spain, that hates the United 
States with a hatred as deadly as was ever felt, because we re- 
duced her to a fourth-rate power, or that Belgium, absolutely 
under the control and domination of Great Britain, or that 
France—and I would say nothing harsh of France; indeod, I 
desire to say nothing harsh of any of these nations—but suppose 
that France, dependent for her very life upon the British Navy 
and the British Army, should under British influence vote nay, 
thus making a nonunanimous decision—a hung jury, if you 
please—then the world would be free to go to war. 

I have been led aside, but I think we shall hear very little 
more of the contention that all cases can not be forced into the 
council. If I cared to read further—and merely for the sake of 
continuity I think I will put it in—I could show that the case 
can go to the assembly: 

The council may in any case under this article refer the 
party to the AIDOT, provided that aach request be smal within 14 deg 
after the submission of the dispute to the souncil 

Either party can send a dispute over the Panama Canal tolls 
to the assembly by simply serving notice—a mere request. Yet 
you tell me that that is a matter for arbitration. I repeat it is 
a singular thing 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Just a moment, It is a very singular thing that 
every time one presents the enormities and dangers of this league 
of nations some Senator gets up and makes the plea of impotence 
for his league, He either pleads, as the Senator from Nebraska 
now does, that in this particular case we have a treaty of arbi- 
tration and hence we may have the benefits of arbitration instead 
of a decision by the league, or he pleads, as has been the case, 
that we can not be bound except with our consent; that it re- 
quires unanimous action; whereas every man who has read the 
league covenant and read it intelligently knows that in all that 
vast mass of cases where we are directly concerned, where the 
life of our own Nation may be at stake, we do not sit; that we 
are voiceless, silent; like a prisoner at the bar or a litigant in 
the courts, we have no right to take part in the decision what- 
ever the nature of the cases that are thus to be referred. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator from Missouri think 
we ought to take part in the decision of our own disputes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRanbEGEE in the chair). 
The Chair will call the attention of the Senator from Nebraska 
to the fact that the rule requires a Senator desiring to interrupt 
a Senator who is on the floor to first address the Chair. 

Mr. REED. I may be very old-fashioned, but I think, sir, as 
an American citizen, that when the fathers set up this Republic 
they set up a Government by the American people, in which the 
American people as sovereigns proposed to decide every question 
for themselves. Before the Revolution questions were decided 
by the mandate of an English King. Under the league of 
nations they will be decided by an English King and his satel- 
lites; or, if not by him, by monarchs of other countries who are 
not as good or as enlightened as he. That is exactly where the 
Senator from Nebraska and I differ. He thinks the United 
States ought to submit questions vital to its interests to a 
tribunal of foreigners; I think it should never submit such ques- 
tions to any tribunal but a tribunal of American citizens. That 
is the difference between an internationalist and a nationalist. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I have not yielded the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asked the Senator 
from Missouri if he yielded to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The Senator started out with the propo- 
sition that if a dispute arose between the United States and 
Great Britain with regard to the Panama Canal tolls the matter 
would be taken jurisdiction of by the council of the leggue of 
nations. 

Mr. REED. 
council, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I called the Senators attention to the 
fact that we have made several treaties with Great Britain with 
regard to the Panama Canal and the tolls on that canal, and that 
we also have an arbitration treaty with Great Britain which 
provides that we shall arbitrate matters arising out of treaty 
construction. I also directed his attention to the fact that the 
league of nations contemplates that all such questions «hall be 
settled by arbitration when the nations have committed trem- 


ute to 


I said it could be taken jurisdiction of by the 
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selves to arbitration. Yet the Senator persists in saying that he 
correctly gave an illustration of what might be submitted to the 
council. 

Now, I want to say to the Senator that I am not entering any 
plea of confession and avoidance. I say that as to the matters 
which can properly be submitted to the council it is exactly 
the body that should pass upon them; and I say the covenant 
of the league of nations provides that some questions shall be 
submitted to arbitration, that other questions shall be sub- 
mitted to inquiry, and that when the council reaches a decision 
unanimously all it can compel the losing nation to do is not to go 
to war. It does not inflict any other penalty upon the losing 
nation. That is for the preservation of peace. 

The Senator takes the position here that where a dispute 
arises between the United States and another country the United 
States should sit as a judge in the case. Our whole course of 
arbitration has been that where a dispute arises between the 
United States and another country some other authority—a 
disinterested authority—should be called in to decide the case; 
and I am amazed that the Senator has taken the position that in 
an international question involving a controversy between two 
countries each country should decide for itself and should go 
to war if an agreement can not be reached. 

Mr. REED. Oh, the Senator has war on the brain. He had 
war on the brain when, after the Lusitania had been sunk, after 
Belgium had been invaded, after German atrocities had been com- 
mitted, after the democracy of the world was in danger, if it 
ever was, he introduced a bill here to stop the shipment of arms 
to the Allies. well knowing that if this bill had passed Germany 
would soon have been thundering at the gates of Paris and that 
England and France would have been compelled to capitulate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator assert that I intro- 
duced any such bill as that after the Lusitania had been sunk? 

Mr. REED. That is my understanding. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Weli, the Senator's understanding is just 
about as accurate as it generally is. 

Mr. REED. And the Senator's temper is about as good as it 
has been since he has become our distinguished leader. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like the Senator to correct that 
statement in his speech, because I did not introduce such a bill 
after the Lusitania had been sunk. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator says he introduced it before the 
Lusitania was sunk, I will accept his statement. I am speaking 
only from memory. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
that bill. 

Mr. REED. Very well; when was it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I introduced it on the first day that it was 
possible to do so after the war began. | 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Which was, as I recall, on the 2d of De- 
cember, 1914. 

Mr, REED. December—well, the war began in August. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And the Lusitania certainly was not sunk 
for almost a year thereafter. 

Mr. REED. Very well; let us disregard the Lusitania. The 
armies of Germany, however, with iron heel? were upon the 
breast of Belgium, and with their forces marching upon Paris 
had already written the story of Germany’s intent, and all the 
world knew that if the bill passed England, without sufficient 
arms or equipment and without sufficient food, and France, simi- 
larly situated, could not maintain the conflict. I do not think 
it lies in the Senator’s mouth to lecture anybody. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I insist upon having accuracy maintained. 

Mr. REED. I am allowing the Senator to put in his own 
dates, and have withdrawn my statement regarding the Imsi- 
tania. The Lusitania was sunk a little later than that 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The mistake which the Senator’ makes is 
in accordance with the reckless statements he is making as to 
the meaning of the league of nations, reckless statements which 
he has made all over the country. 

Mr. REED. I will print the Senator’s bill referred to and the 
dates of its introduction and the sinking of the Lusitania later 
in my remarks, so that there can be no dispute about it. I will 
simply say to the Senator from Nebraska that I am as accurate 
as he is about anything; that I come pretty near being able to 
read a document and understand it as well as he does; and I 
say that when he says that I have made reckless and loose state? 
ments, he does not know what he is talking about. I say that 
every controversy of an international character can be thrown 
into the council, and finally into the assembly, for decision. 


I will tell the Senator when I introduced 


Let us see what they say are questions suitable for decision: 


The members of the league agree that whenever any dispute shall 
arise between them which they recognize to be suitable for submission 
to arbitration, and which can not be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, 
they will submit the whole subject matter to arbitration, 

tes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of 
international law, as to the existence of any fact which if established 
would constitute a breach of any international obligation, or as to the 
extent and nature of the reparation to be made for any such breach, 
are to be among those which are generally suitable for sub- 
mission to arbitration. 

I go back now, and I read again the statement that— 


The members of the league agree that if there should arise between 
them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit the 
matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the council. 

Again I read that— 


If there should arise between members of the league any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration in ac- 
cordance with article 13, the members of the league agree that they 
will submit the matter to the council. 

So that all any nation has to do to escape arbitration and to 
get into the council is simply to decline to arbitrate, and the 
only place left is the council; and after the council, of course, 
the assembly. What is the use of denying plain language? 
What use is there in Senators trying to escape a fact of that kind? 

There is not a lawyer in this body who does not know that 
if he were the adviser of a nation he would quickly tell them, if 
they wanted to escape arbitration and could get favorable 
action in the council, to decline arbitration, simply fail to agree 
on arbitrators, simply say you did not want to submit the 
matter to arbitration, simply say you did not think it was a 
question that ought to be submitted to anybody, whereupon the 
other body has the right to summon you before the council, just 
as you summon a man to court. There can not be any dispute 
about that. Dodging and twisting will do no good. The Amer- 
ican people will finally know the truth about this document. 

I have been led far afield. Suppose that the Senator is right. 
Suppose that in this case, because we have an arbitration treaty, 
we could escape being brought into this tribunal, and could in- 
sist upon arbitration—a thing that I utterly deny. The plea, 
in the first place, is a plea bottomed upon the fact that the 
Senator recognizes arbitration as vastly superior to this won- 
derful creaticn that is to settle all the ills of mankind. It is an 
admission that this great and wonderful and miraculous thing 
is not as good as old-fashioned arbitration. If so, in the name 
of God—and I say it reverently—why substitute it for arbitra- 
tion, if it is as good as you claim? You simply can not meet the 
question, because I bring you sharply to the point where the 
entire tribunal is bound to be prejudiced. 

But, suppose, sir, that this dispute does not arise over the 
Panama Canal between us and Great Britain. Suppose that 
Japan—the secret friend of Great Britain, the country with 
which Great Britain trades under the table, making treaties 
which she conceals from us at the very time her representatives 
stand upon that rostrum and invite us into the war—suppose 
Japan raises the question, instead of Great Britain. Now you 
have a beautiful question to settle. Great Britain sits on the 
council. She has already raised this question with us once, but 
she is not a party to the dispute; and so she sits, and every 
other nation that sits there in that Panama Canal question has 
a direct interest in the controversy, although it is not a party. 
Do you say that that bears any resemblance whatever to a 
court? Japan can raise that question, France can raise that 
question, because the treaty which England claims exists with 
reference to the Panama Canal and the tolls thereon is a treaty, 
made in such language that every nation of the world can claim 
the benefit of it. Why, Liberia, if she has a boat, could claim 
a right to bring the question before this body. She could claim 
it without a boat, for she is interested in commerce. 

Mr. President, let me follow this a moment. I have taken the 
question of Panama Canal tolls. Let me assume another ques- 
tion. Let us assume that a question arises with reference to 
the Suez Canal. What that question may be, we can not tell. 
You can not imagine a question involving the freedom of the 
Suez Canal, or the conditions upon which commerce shall pass 
through it, that does not directly interest every nation that 
owns a boat sailing the ocean; and every man who sits upon 
this tribunal, whether it be as a member of the council or a 
member of the assembly, will represent a nation having a direct 
and absolute interest in the case one way or the other. I 
repeat, it is so with relation to all international questions. 

Let us take the question of the Dardanelles. It is an inter- 
esting fact that Great Britain for many years has assisted the 
Turk to hold control of the Dardanelles. It was always a 
mystery to me that at the crucial moment, when the Turk 
seemed about to go under, the powerful arm of Great Sritain 
was reached out to rescue him. What will happen now, under 
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this new condition, I can not say; but when one goes back to 
ascertain the reason for Great Britain’s defense of the Turk 
it is found in the fundamental fact that Great Britain preferred 
to have the Turk control the Dardanelles rather than to have 
Russia control the Dardanelles. Why? Because if Russia had 
ever acquired the complete control of the Dardanelles, that 
vast territory which Russia holds and which is contiguous to 
the waters that are open through the Bosporus and Dardanelles 
and Sea of Marmora would have been open te werld commerce, 
and a population could have been propagated there so great 
that the British feared them. 

Suppose, now, the question comes up in regard to the opening 
of the Dardanelles. England, with her vast commerce, and 
with Russia lying contiguous, has a direct interest. France has 
a direct interest. But Serbia, the Balkan States, Austria, the 
new Poland, and all of these countries have a much more direct 
and immediate interest; and even the United States, far off 
as we are, has an interest. When that question comes up for 
decision it therefore can not be decided by a disinterested 
tribunal, for every man who sits will sit there with the 
knowledge that his own people and his own country have a 
direct and immediate interest. 

Let me take up another question—the Adriatic. The problem 
of the Adriatic is a thousand rears old. What is the real ques- 
tion back of the Fiume dispute? It is not the rights of certain 
nationals living in that city. It is the importance of that 
port with reference to the entire trade of the Adriatic. There 
are certain promontories, certain positions along the Adriatic, 
that in the hands of a great power would give it the same con- 
trol over that sea, enabling it to close or open that sea at will, 
that Great Britain has over the Mediterranean. And so if that 
question ever arises before a league of nations, and you sum- 
mon in the council to try it, there would sit there an English- 
man with a direct interest, a Frenchman with a direct interest, 
and, if Austria Is admitted, an Austrian with a very direct 
interest, an Italian with a direct and immediate interest, a 
Polander with a direct and immediate interest, and so on down 
the line, If you get into the assembly, everybody is interested; 
and if you stay in the council, everybody is alike interested. 

This does not bear any resemblance to a court of justice. It 
is us far removed from a court of justice as day is removed 
from night; and yet many of the people of this country have an 
idea that we are setting up a judicial tribunal to decide accord- 
ing to justice and equity, when we are really setting up a 
political tribunal that will part the raiment of the weak nations 
among them, and upon the vestments of those who are defense- 
less will they cast lots. 

Take any other question that you please—the question of the 
freedom of the seas. Great Britain asserts to-day her domi- 
nance upon the oceans, She has refused to reduce her navy by 
a single ship, She has said she will not accept a league of na- 
tions in leu of the British floating fortresses. Great Britain 
always did have a lot of sense, She has it now. But if that 
question arises, there is no nation that has a vessel upon the 
seas that docs not have an interest In its solution, and to some 
nations it is a question of life and of death. When the question 
comes before this tribunal for settlement, it will not be settled 
by judges of courts sitting there disinterested’ to decide the 
matter in the light of the cold law and the cold facts, but it will 
be settled by a tribunal controlled by interests, and fighting for 
the lives of their people and their nations. 

What are the great questions? Tou can imagine one. Suppose 
we had a controversy with Mexico. This tribunal undertakes 
to set itself up to decide questions arising anywhere between 
members of the league and between nonmembers of the league, 
and between two or more States not members of the league at 
all. The best information we have to-day is that the British 
Government is acquiring vast oil rights in Mexico and that 
France is acquiring vast oil rights in Mexico. In my opinion 
that will speedily be followed by the assertion of the right of 
control, or the demand at least of the right to control them; 
and every conceivable kind of international controversy may 
grow out of it, and when it does, and the question will be taken 
into the council ef the league, Great Britain will sit there look- 
ing after her oil holdings, with France looking after her oil 
holdings, Spain looking after the rights of her nationals, and 
Germany, if she is a member of ihe league, looking after her 
holdings. All these nations having an interest, will sit there on 
the case, to decide the matter, although they are not parties 
litigant thereto. 

Se, Mr. President, I might proceed. Take the question of 
Greece. There is not a question involving the integrity or 
power of Greece that can be raised that will not immediately 
tench every nerve that runs to every European Government. 
Grecce was created ‘for a purpose, It is maintained fer a pur- 
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pose. Its integrity and the character of its government are all 
matters that are of vital interest to the other nations of the 
world. When any question comes for settlement with reference 
to Greece these direct and positive interests are bound to con- 
be a tribunal not to decide the justice of 
ee of the judges. 
in favor of an international tribunal, or 
to settle disputes, need not apologize if 
to this document. It is as far removed 


ation would that bear to a judicial examina- 

ve now, when the jury or the judge, or both 
of them combined, are selected because they are not interested? 
This tribunal that you set up is exactly the equivalent of calling 
in the interested parties in the case and taking a vote between 
them to settle the equities and right of a matter. 

It is strange that men refuse to look these plain facts in the 
face. We have made some treaties of arbitration. But what 
is the difference between arbitration and this league? We agree 
with Great Britain to arbitrate certain classes of disputes, but 
in the first place, we do not agree to arbitrate those things that 
involve the life and death of the Nation, but if we did, we 
reserve the right to select an arbitrator, and they select an 
arbitrator, or two, So that at the time, with the issue before us, 
it may be possible to go out in the world somewhere and find two 
or three men who are fairly just and fairly disinterested, men 
who will sit as judges. 

It would be quite one thing to submit a matter of that kind 
to the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, and the highest judicial 
officer of France, if these nations had no particular and immedi- 
ate interest, no direct interest. That might result in something 
approximating a judicial decision. You agree on your arbitra- 
tion, and you pick your arbitrators in the light of the facis as 
they exist when the issue has arisen. So you refuse to take 
“ AB,” because he is too close in interest to another. You re- 
fuse to take CD,“ because you know he is prejudiced, You 
agree on H“ and “I” because they are further removed, and 
of high character, and disinterested. 

That may be done. It is frequently a doubtful expedient cren 
then. But that has no relation to this proposition., Here we 
egree to submit the matter to the votes of the States them- 
selves, the tribunal is fixed, and the parties are inevitably bound 
to be interested, either directly or indirectly. I for one now 
challenge any Senator to name me a great international question 
of any kind that nearly every nation in the world does not have 
an interest in. It can not be done. 

I want now to ask the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hirecir- 
cock] if this is not the bill he introduced : 

ly run SENATE OF run UNITED STATES, 
December 7. 101. 

Mr. UHrreucock introduced the following bill; which was read twice 

and referred to the Co on Foreign Relations, 


A 80 (S. 380) to prohibit individuals, partnerships, or corporations in 
the United States from selling arms, ammunition, artillery, and ex- 
plosives of any kind for exportation oana the existence of war 
exe upon proof that said arms, ammunition, artillery, and ex- 
plosives are not to be used in said war against a country with which 
the United States is at peace. 

Be it enacted, ct That it shall be unlawful and treated as a breach 

— the neutrality taws of the United States for any — partmershi 

r corporation to sell or — pms to sell, or del contract to 

Beliver, during the existence of war between nations with which the 

United’ States is at peace, any arms, ammunition, artillery, and ex- 

plosives of any kind whatsoever to be used against a 5 or nation 

with which the United States is at peace; and during the mee of 
war it shall be unlawful to sell for exportation or to export gd 
ammunition, artillery, and explosives except pede filing with the 

2 of Commerce satisfactory sworn 3 t said arms, — a 

artillery, and explosives are not intended to be used in violation 


ot th ny —.— violating this act shall be fined not more than $100,000 
and Imprisoned not more than three years, -xn wich i ammunition, 
artilery, and explosives the exporiation ie in 
violation of this act shall be forfeited. e Se * in- 
former and one-half to the use of the United $ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That was a en ee The original 
was introduced in 1914. 

Mr. REED. But this reintroduction meant that it had your 
approval when you reintroduced it, did it not? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. REED. And that was reintroduced on December 7. 1915? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The Lusitania was sunk on May 7, 1915—seven 
months before this bill was introduced. So I think I do not 
need to apologize for that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator stated that I introduced It. 
What I did was to keep it here at the end of the Congress, as 


use of t 
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every Senator does, and reintroduce it at the next. My bill was 
originally introduced in December, 1914. I want to say to the 
Senator that I never apologized for the introduction of that bill, 
and never expect to do so. The United States was a neutral 
country, under a proclamation of neutrality, and I believed that 
the constant sale of arms and munitions to the parties to the war 
would ultimately lead to embroiling us in the struggle. I did it in 
the interest of neutrality, and I did it just as later on I fathered 
a joint resolution here for armed neutrality in the effort to 
preserve neutrality ; and when armed neutrality failed, because it 

Was opposed by a small clique of Senators here who carried on 
a filibuster against it, I then supported and conducted through 
the Senate the joint resolution declaring a state of war with Ger- 
many, because that became the next step that was necessary. 
I endeavored as long as possible to stand for the idea that the 
United States was neutral. I endeavored as long as I could to 
do my part te keep the Nation out of war. When Germany made 
that impossible, I did what most of the other Senators did, I 
joined in the declaration of war against Germany. 

Mr. REED. I have not been impugning the he Senator's motives 
at all, but I made the statement that the Senator had intro- 
duced this bill after the Lusitania had been sunk. I made the 
statement from memory. I had not been looking up his record. 
The Senator challenged it, declared it to be unfair, the plain 
implication being that it was unfair to assert that after the 
Lusitania had been sunk he would have done such a thing as to 
introduce such a bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I did not denounce it as 
unfair. I said it was inaccurate. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I said I introduced the bill as soon as I 
could after the war had ‘started. 

Mr. REED. What were you quarreling about, if it did not do 
you any harm? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Because the Senator made the implication 
that following the sinking of the Lusitania I introduced such 
a bill, giving the impression that it was a sequence of it. 

Mr. REED. Following the sinking of the Lusitania by seven 
months you did intreduce the bill, and here is the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The bill was in the Senate at the time the 
Inusitania was sunk, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. When a man reintroduces a bill he refathers it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was merely continuing it, as other 
bills are continued. 

Mr. REED. Let anybody have the benefit of that explana- 
tion who wants it. When I introduce a bill and then introduce 
it again I am not going to draw any lines between the original 
introduction and the reintroduction, as far as I am concerned. 
But I pass on. It makes no difference. Lhe Senator was a loyal 
citizen of the United States. But he wanted to keep us out of 
the war, although the Lusitania had gone down, althongh Ger- 
man atrocity had written its bleody story on all of Belgium's 
soil and on ali nerthern France. Then he wanted to keep us out. 
Now he advocates the doctrine that it is our duty to stay there 
forever and get in all the quarrels and all the rows that may 
happen in the next thousand years. It is a change of front, sir. 
If it was our duty to keep out then, our duty only to go in when 
Germany sank our ships and broke her faith with us, it was our 
duty to get out when we had helped to give Germany a sound 
whipping and made her recognize our rights. e 

You wanted us tọ keep out then, and I can read your lan- 
guage, because you did not want to embroil us in the quarrels of 
Europe. You stood by the ancient doctrine. Now you say, hav- 
ing gone in for a specific purpose, we must stay there forever. 
You admit your change of heart and say, like Saul of Tarsus, 
you have seen a great light that burned its way into the dark 
reeesses of the soul and transformed you and made you into an 
evangel of the new magic, and I have no quarrel with you. But 
do not berate me because I failed to see the light at the same 
time. I was not on that read that morning. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McOvar- 
BER] has been talking about loose statements. I would not ac- 
cuse him of making a loose statement intentionally, but in the 
heat of argument we sometimes unintentionally make statements 
a little broad. He says if we get into the league of nations 
then the league of nations will make Japan do justice and that if 
she does not do justice she will have all the world against her. 

Now, flights of fancy carry us into many beautiful countries 
and as we float along up in the ether we catch sight of many a 
glorious landscape. But let us get our feet on the earth. First, 
all the nations of the world are not in the league. Some 57,000,- 
000 more white men are out of the league than are in it, and 
among the most erudite people of the earth—Sweden, with a 
little over three-tenths of 1 per cent of illiteracy, whereas we 
have about 11 per cent; Norway, Denmark, and Holland. Rus- 
sia gave 6,000,000 of her men in our cause, and, though she broke 


faith afterwards, I still believe, I can not do else than believe, 
that that 180,000,000 will some day rise from the dust and stand 
in the sunlight of a better hour and will become a great and 
prosperous people. 

Germany is out of the league. Austrin is out of the league. 
The aggregate, as I remember—1I reserve the right to correct 
my figures—is that some fifty-seven million more white men are 
out of the league than are in it. So that when the Senator 
talks about all the world being in the league the statement is a 
little broad. 

Then China is not in the league, and there are 400,000,000 of 
those yellow men, and they are the best of all the yellow men. 
A good deal more than half the population of the world—white, 
biack, yellow, red, and any other color—are out of the league; 
nor will they come in. There is no human being can answer 
that 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTHERLAND in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I yield for a question; I yield for anything but 
a speech; I will yield for any short statement. I just want to 
get through. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does not the Senator know that a num- 
ber of the countries named by him have the matter under con- 
sideration, that the Parliament of Sweden is in session, for 
instance, in consideration of the matter and waiting for us to 
act? Switzerland has the matter under consideration, and most 
of the countries he has named are anxious to enter the league 
and have been invited to enter it, and undoubtedly will enter it. 

Mr. REED. No; mest of them have not been invited to enter, 
speaking by population. I have not any doubt they are dis- 
cussing the question of entering the league. I know the fact, as 
the Senator stated, that there is discussion going on. I am dis- 
cussing the question that the Senator says they are in or will be 
in, and I say nobody knows. But there are absolutely excluded 
from the league, without any right to join, Germany, Austria— 
perhaps properly—Russia, and Bulgaria. Of course, Turkey is 
out. We are going over there, I believe, with an army to con- 
trol Turkey. That is one of the beneficent things of this league. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand of our troops are proposed by 
one of the advocates of the league in a bill here in the Senate 
for that p 

But if you have them all in—this is the second proposition— 
would they all have a vote? You say no. If they would not 
have a vote they would not have much to do with the decision, 
would they? If this is a case to be decided by the council, they 
are not members of the council. They might not want to fight 
for a decision of the council. That is the next step in the propo- 
sition. 

But suppose that you brought it before the council for deci- 
sion, how de you know, sir, that the conncil would decide the 
case equitably between Japan and China? Let us see the situa- 
tion the council would be in. In the midnight darkness, long 
after the war began, in the most secret kind of secret diplomacy, 
France, England, Japan, and Italy agreed that Japan could rob 
China. Now, we are going to have a decision by the council, 
and I am going to show you that China never can get justice in 
that council in all human probability. 

Comes the council now to decide the case, China having ap- 
pealed to the council to right her wrongs against Japan and 
asking for the return of Shantung. They come in the council 
chamber and take their seats, wearing their robes of office, the 

e of Great Britain, whose country signed the 
treaty turning this property ever to Japan; the representative 
of France, whose country signed the treaty turning this prop- 
erty over in secret to Japan; Italy, whose country signed the 
treaty turning this property over in secret to Japan. 

There is the dominating force in the council, committed to 
Japan by a prior decision, and one at least of those countries, 
Great Britain, bound te Japan by those close and intimate rela- 
tions that exist between those two countries in their march of 
conquest in the Orient, ene of them reaching to India and the 
other to China, and beth with greedy eyes gazing upon new 
lands for conquest. 

Now come in the other members—little Greece, that must de 
Great Britain’s will, Spain, Belginm—Belgium, that eould not 
take one breath of air did not the English fleet and the French 
Army protect her. And to this tribunal China comes against 
her powerful enemy, Japan. I would not try a sheep-killing 
dog before such a packed tribunal. There is not a man here 
whose conscience does not revolt at it, whose soul is not horri- 
fied at the spectacle. 

But, sir, how shall China succeed? She must get a unani- 
mous vote. If, of the seven men who sit there, there be but one 
who votes “No” to her claim, then where does she stand? 
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Here is one of the beauties of your unanimous-vote proposition, 
She stands then as a litigant in court stands where the jury 


has hung and there is no further trial. What then? Then the 
parties are left to their own devices. Then, in the absence of 
that unanimous decision, Japan is at liberty to take whatsoever 
steps she deems just and right. She can then, with the full 
sanction of the world, having proceeded in strict accordance 
with the league of nations, proceed to build her fortresses within 
the sacred soil of China. She can march her armed bodies 
across that land, and if China says but a word of protest she 
can make that the pretext to the world to go on with her march 
upon China, and there is no escape from that conclusion, 
She does it with the full sanction and authority of the league 
of nations, for she has conformed with their rules and regula- 
tions and under them has gained her acquittance and her license 
to make war. 

A fine chance China is going to have of getting a unanimous 
decision against Japan, of getting any decision against Japan, 
when in the very process of the formation of this league Japan 
was still powerful enough by the mere rattling of her saber to 
have her loot guaranteed to her. 

Get it back from Japan after you have given Japan the title 
and agreed that this is Japan’s, and then decide it differently 
because Japan has informally said something? Let us have 
done with misrepresentation of facts on the floor of the Senate, 
with statements sent out here to the country that Japan has 
bound herself to return these Provinces to China. And yet the 
President, according to all the press reports—and we must look 
in the press reports for almost everything from the White 
House—has been trying to get Japan to give the very promise 
which Senators have told us here has been given. 

Is Woodrow Wilson a man likely to ask for specific terms from 
a country that has already by inviolable contracts and agree- 
ments bound herself? I do not hold him in such esteem as to 
think that, and when he says we must make an agreement, un- 
doubtedly an agreement in his opinion is necessary. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumuer] indulges in 
a species of argument that I do not think exactly does credit to 
him. This is the argument; Germany robs China; Japan took 
the loot away from Germany; it is all right to confirm the loot in 
the hands of Japan because China did not have anything to give 
away; it was already taken. That is to say, you can get good 
title by theft. Of course you can, perhaps, in a league of na- 
tions where you live in an exalted atmosphere where ordinary 
mortals can not penetrate; but, just as an ordinary mortal, I 
aver that you never can make good title to stolen goods and that 
one thief can not secure a fee simple title from another thief 
to the goods that have been stolen. 

How would the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper} 
like it if I went into his State and robbed one of his banks and 
he was chasing me and was not quite strong enough to overcome 
me, and the sheriff came along with a posse comitatus and 
captured me and took the money and then went down to the 
court—a league of nations court, where everything is done on 
high lines—and the court should decide that when I robbed the 
Senator’s bank he lost title to his money, and that when the 
sheriff took it from me the sheriff took my title, which was a 
good title, and the court would award the money not to the bank 
but to the sheriff who robbed the thief? That is the philosophy 
that we are being taught. If we pursue these lofty courses 
much longer, we shall get so far away from the fundamental 
principles of justice as to have no longer any chart or map or 
compass or landmark to guide us. 

If we were settling these things according to the old cold- 
blooded philosophy and China had stayed out of the war and 
done nothing, we might have said, “ Well, Japan, you got that 
loot; that is a part of your swag; take it.” But, sir, according 
to the old-fashioned brutal philosophy, even if it were rogues 
robbing and plundering, the honor among thieves would have 
repudiated the proposition to give to one of the parties the right 
to rob another who was engaged in the enterprise. 

We were not supposed to be thieves. The world was strug- 
gling with this great giant, the Teutonic force. We called 
China in and China came. Part of her lands had been taken, 
It is not true that Japan took that peninsula; it is true thar 
Japan and England took it. England was too honorable to claim 
that she owned the thing that was Chinese, but after her treaty 
with Japan she was not in a position to say that Japan should 
not take it. I say in all the history of the world I know of no 
similar picture of perfidy; nothing blacker in the annals of 
treachery and double-dealing between nations. 

Behold the scene: French and English Armies are struggling 
to preserve their countries; they have been driven back and 
back until their hearts are almost in despair, brave and noble 


as are their hearts. The United States is entering the contest, 


having only one real interest, the vindication of our national 
rights, but being willing to help preserve and save others. The 
United States comes to China and asks China if she will not also 
cast her lot with the nations struggling against Germany. China 
sends 800,000 of her men with pick and shovel to dig in the 
trenches under that rain of hell that poured from the mouths 
of German guns. Chinese laborers lie there sweltering in their 
blood, along with British, along with French, along with Ameri- 
cans, but not along with Japanese—at least with very few of 
them, for I am informed that that country lost in the war only 
a few hundred men. So they fight to win a glorious victory. 
Then the day comes when China—her eyes swimming with 
delight, her heart buoyed up with the thought that now she is 
coming to a tribunal that will restore her to all her ancient 
rights and will take the oppressor’s heel from ber breast—finds 
that her fairest Province has been divided up, and that while 
she fought they were betraying her; while her sons died, they 
were dividing the profits, 

There may be Senators on the floor who will vote for that 
sort of thing, but when they do let them not do it with the 
solace that they are doing it for the good of China. China 
knows her ancient and treacherous enemy, China knows her 
rights, and China knows that if this Province is honestly going 
to be returned the time to return it is now; that when a man asks 
a decree of court to confirm him in a title to property that is not 
his, upon the pretext that he is going to give it back after he 
has secured the title, that is the pretext of a rogue. That is 
the artifice of a man who does not possess common honesty. 
There is not a lawyer here but would say to a litigant under such 
circumstances that the time to turn it over is when the decree 
is written. Let us write it in the decree now and here that this 
great act of justice shall be done. But, no; the cunning Prussian 
of the Orient proposes to get a title sanctioned, warranted, and 
guaranteed by the league of nations with its holy seal affixed, 
and then it will settle the question hereafter whether it thinks 
that it is ready to give back this property that it has taken. 
It is a good thing to mix a little common sense even in our 
dreams. He who thinks on this matter from the practical 
standpoint of life must know that Japan, having laid her hand 
of steel upon the throat of China, does not intend to relax her 
grip. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. OWEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
withhold the motion? - 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam willing to withhold the motion for a few 
moments and yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I give notice that, with the consent of the Sen- 
ate, I should like to address the Senate at 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

RECESS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I renew my motion that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
October 15, 1919, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, October 14, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, ever present, working in and through the 
hearts of men, grant that we may be tractable; that Thy king- 
dom may be ours to enjoy and advance, which means perfection 
for the individual and therefore for the race; that evil may de- 
part and good be triumphant; that Thy will may be done in 
earth as in heaven; for Thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. McKENZI®. Mr.*Speaker, I desire to be recognized on 
a matter of personal privilege for a few minutes, and my reason 
for asking for this privilege at this time is on account of certain 
statements contained in an editorial published in the Chicago 
Tribune of the date of Thursday, October 9, 1919, a copy of 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask that it may be read 
in order that the Speaker may determine whether or not I am 
entitled to the floor as a matter of personal privilege to make a 
statement in connection with the same. 


1919. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois raises a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. The Clerk wll report the article 
referred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

{From the Chicago Tribune, Oct, 9, 1919.] 
AN ILLINOIS CONGRESSIONAL ‘ MISTAKE, 
Mr. McKenxztm, of Illinois, Republican member of the House Com- 
Milita Affairs, objected at a hearing before the com- 
ittee to rovision, — the — of gas by American armies on the 
that it was Inhuman and un- can. 
ir nete 2 Fae oe Laren pep but zir riges A pone 
——— consequences 
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y tafa 2 grand mode of rationalization, if the enemy is > 


This 
nsidered, but one which will be a little disconcerting to 
— have to offer their bodies as targets for — ideas. 
Mr. McKenzie, in whom we have to confess State ownership, Is 
an example ant eet muddleness which operates to hamper 
i c 8 
3 Brst place, as Gen. Sibert told the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, gas is not so deadly, by a difference of 26 per cent 
in casualties, as shot or shrapnel. That would be inconsequential 
if the alternative to the use of gas by American troops were the 
necessity of nag being subjected to Its use without the defense which 
em. 
It happens that in the opinion of military authorities the use of 
It would not matter whether it were inbuman 
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gress 1 br Republican Party in Illinois 
to disrepute. Many Republicans = MCKEXNZIE’S tre th Congress 
wor Mn McKeNee can not change his ideas he can at least change 
his position. He ought to ask to be removed from a committee 
whose duties he so completely misunderstands. He could resign from 
Congress to the benefit of the Nation. 

Mr. McKENZIE rose amid applause. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, let me suggest to the gontleman 
from Illinois that he get unanimous consent to proceed for 
whatever time he desires. I do not think the article gives the 
gentleman ground for rising to a question of personal privi- 
lege. I would not like to have the precedent made by a ruling 
of the Chair, if he does so rule, that that article presents a 
question of personal privilege. It is a mere criticism of a man’s 
party affiliation and position in the party, and I suggest to the 
gentieman that he ask unanimous consent to proceed for such 
time as he desires. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair recollects the article, it uses 
the expression Gibraltar-like idiocy.” The Chair thinks that 
presents a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. It charges me with being a mollusk. 

Mr. GARNER. I leave it to the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the article presents a 
question of personal privilege. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this is the first time in my public service in this body I have 
asked the privilege of making a personal statement, and I 
would not do it now for my own particular benefit, but as a mat- 
ter of justice to the people whom I have the honor to represent. 

I am not unmindful of the folly of an individual entering into 
n controversy with a powerful newspaper. I appreciate that 
such a contest is futile. I have never done it, and I shall not 
now. I know that the Chicago Tribune reaches, perhaps, a 
majority of the homes in my district daily. It is our great 
newspaper in northwestern Illinois. I have been a subscriber 
to it and a reader of it for many years, and, regardless of its 
editorial policy, I have long considered it one of the great news- 
papers of the world. 

The editorial in question is not the first scurrilous attack made 
by the editor of the Chicago Tribune on my character as a 
Representative of the people, but in bis former attacks he has 
based them on my actions and statements made on the floor of 
the House, which are a matter of public record, and which are 
made known to the people of Illinois through the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record; and with this sort of criticism I find no fault, although 
the method pursued by the editor of the Tribune is preeminently 
unfair, even in those criticisms. 

The cause, or I think I might say the excuse, for the present 
unjust and bitter attack on me grew out of matter not tran- 
spiring on the floor of the House, but in a discussion of a matter 
pertaining to the bill for the reorganization of the Military 
Establishment before the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
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House when Gen. Sibert, the head of the Chemical Warfare 
Division, was testifying before the committee. 

For the information of the Members of the House and the 
country I might say that the Chemical Warfare Division was 
created as a separate activity during the war under the broad 
powers given to the President under the Overman Act, and for 
some time Gen. Sibert, a very capable and distinguished officer, 
has been at the head of this branch of the service, and is very 
much interested in having the Chemical Warfare Corps made a 
permanent corps in our peace-time establishment. 

In the biH submitted for our ‘consideration by the General 
Staff of the Army no provision is made for a separate Chemical 
Warfare Corps, but it was the plan of the staff to have all mat- 
ters pertaining to chemical warfare placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers, and when Gen. March appeared 
before the committee and when questioned relative to this mat- 
ter he made the following statement, which I include in my re- 
marks, and the same will be found on pages 53 and 54 of the 
hearings on the Army reorganization bill before the Committce 
on Military Affairs of the House: 

Mr. Murer. I would like to ask the general under what branch of 
the Army the Chemical Warfare Service comes? 

Gen. March. We have not got that in here, and if it is a ble to 
the commitee I will discuss the Chemical Warfare Service a little later. 
In the enumeration of the five additional corps—the rtation 
Corps, the Motor Transport Corps, the Air Service, the Tank Corps, and 
the Finance ent—the members of the ttee will note that 
the War Department has not recommended that the Chemical Warfare 
Service be made a separate arm of the service, and that requires some 


comment, because the Chemical W. has been one of the 
services develo 


matter. Chemical warfare, 
poisoning 


t 
that all nations want to avoid, 
ling combatants, but because 
noncombatants, old persons and women ‘and children, must use the wells, 
they must drink water, and the trend of all humanitarian thought now 
is to make it so that all unnecessary horrors of war shall be eliminated 
as far as possible. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly obvious that if any nation like 
Germany, without morals and without standing, should violate the 
laws of civilized warfare, the United States must not be caught 
without preparation to meet that sort of an attack. We must have 
a defense for that sort of thing, if we find a nation that is so beastly 
and so out of touch with modern civilization as to use that sort of 
warfare. When these methods were introduced, and as a means 
of combating such methods, the War Department proposed this idea, 
that we develop a section of the Engineer Corps for that 8 
That r e furnished the officers who contro the 
Chemical Warfare Service in this war. ‘The section of the Engineer 
Corps is to be composed of technical experts. It was our idea that 
the men in this co 


to have that stu rp 
a technical study of the sag ie Bde would be going on all the time. 

On the other hand, the practical application in time of peace of any 
method of gas attack can not be done. In time of war we load shells 
with poisonous gases and di them against an enemy, and as 
those poisonous gases blow out into the air they injure whatever persons 
or animals they come in contact with. But in time of peace we can not 
go out and discharge poisonous gre in that way in a field, and have 
them spread all around throngh the adjacent country, because they 
would kill the farmers and the stock living in the 
We can not discharge these cylinders containing great masses of 
poisonous gases in time of ce use that gas would go wherever the 
wind would blow it, and it would do a great deal of damage. So the 
study in connection with this subject in time of peace would be a de- 
fensive study and not an offensive study. On that proposition it was 
apparent that if we were to organize a large corps composed of a major 
general, b dier generals, and many other commissioned officers and 
a large number of men, the only thing vox 8 could do anyway would be 
to make these studies in laboratories, which would be absolutely neces- 
sary to keep up to date in the preparation of gases, etc., purely as a 
defensive method and not as an offensive method. 

I am well aware of the fact that the Chemical Warfare Service people 
themselves are very much on the other side of the question. e So- 
„in one of its section, stated that 
Germany is prohibited from 
The idea of 


surrounding country. 


pose in ture some p tory nation may start 

re; do you not think it advisable that Government 

should have a sufficient force to continue experiments along that line 

so that we will know the antidote to any possible gas that an enemy 

might use, and oon ra masks prepared speedily to meet the gas that 
might use? 


an enemy 
cn. That is the solution we p 


Gen. Mar here. That is the 
very thing that is proposed to be done under 


e provisions of this bill. 
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Gen. Peyton C. March is Chief of Staff of the Army, and I am 
sure you will all agree with me that he has in him all the ele- 
ments of a brave, stern, and thorough American soldier. He has 
long years of experience in our Army, both in the field and in 
the Staff Corps, and his views on the matter of chemical warfare 
and the use of poison gas as an offensive weapon of war are 
worthy of some consideration. : 

Gen. Sibert appeared before our committee at a later date 
and plead for the continuation of a separate corps for chemical- 
warfare preparation, which corps would require something like 
125 officers and a considerable force of enlisted men. Being at 
the head of this service he naturally is an enthusiast, and thus 
we have a controversy between leading men of the Army as to 
the best method of handling this very important matter, How- 
ever, that is a question we must determine, and really has noth- 
ing to do with the matter of which I complain in the editorial 
under consideration. That grew out of a colloquy over the use 
of gas as an offensive weapon, and I herewith submit a copy 
of the stenographer’s notes taken at that time and will leave it 
to all fair-minded men to determine after reading the same 
whether or not I favor allowing our boys to submit to gas attacks 
from an enemy sufficiently barbaric to engage in that character 
of warfare without meeting such enemy with a like weapon. 


horrified we were when we 
the Germans on the defenseless French and English and the Canadians, 
and the fearful effect it had upon them, and how we charged them with 
being barbarians, and that they were not good soldiers, and that they 
were taking an undue advantage. I think we all agree that that was 
true. We charged them with taking an undue advantage because their 
enemies had no way of counteracting or neutralizing the effect of the gas. 

What I want to find out from you is whether or not you would pro 
that this Government of ours, which has always stood for a r fight 
and a sportsmanlike deal, even in war—whether you would advocate the 
building up of a Chemical Warfare Service. to be used as an aggressive 
weapon, or is it simply to be used as a matter of defense in case we 
should be attacked by an enemy who would use that sort of thing? 

Gen, Srzerr. 1 would have it as an aggressive weapon. But if I 
agreed not to use it, I would not use it. hat was where the trouble 
came In, Germany agreed not to use it and did use it, and consequently 
the — PORIA were not prepared, relying upon Germany keeping her 
a en 
1 to mention one fact, and that is that this country is the only 
Nation that did not agree not to use gas before this war. At The Hague 

erence in 1899 and 1900 Germany, England, France, Russia, and all 
the other nations agreed not to use it, but we would not sign that 


nt. $ 

Mr Mekxxzin. You do not assume from that that we would undertake 
any such means of trying to whip our enemy? 

en. Sipser. Well, what is war? > : 

Mr. McKenziz. I understand what war is, and I understand what a 
prize fight is. But a prize fight is fought according to certain rules. 

The CHAIRMAN But every once in a while a foul blow is struck. 

Mr. McKenzip. Prize fighters fight according to certain rules, and I 
believe war ought to be cought in the same wan 

Gen. Sivert. It is pretty hard to humanize the act of killing, and we 
have got to kill and maim enough men of the hone i fighting against us 
to enable us to impose our will upon the enemy before we can make 
peace, and the weapon used in doing it is not of much consequence. 

if you want to put it on that basis the gas is the most humane 
method found, because of the total number of gas casualties we 
only 1 per cent of deaths. Whereas from the shells and other 
things Eo had 28.4 per cent of deaths. 

Mr. MCKenztn, The fact is you can manufacture gas and at the same 
time a can carry on experiments and get gas masks and neutralize it, 
and your army is well 1 with masks they need have little 
fear of the gas. a point is whether this Government would be justi- 
fied in peace times in maintaining a separate arm of the service known 
as the Chemical Warfare Service to carry on the experiments so that 
we might be ready in case of war to utilize gas if we had to or decided 
to do so? My point is, Is it necessary to have a separate corps to look 
after that? Could it not be done either by the Ordnance Department 
or some other department, pag re, such men as yourself and some of 
the best chemists of the country an pat them in there without having a 
separate corps, for | think we will all agree that on the battle field you 
could not have a chemical warfare corps fighting a battle and the artil- 
si! fighting a battle? 

en, SIERT. We do have them. 

Mr. McKenzie. But they are under the command of one officer, 

Gen., SIBERT. Certainly; and their training and equipment, in fact 
the training of the whole army in the defensive use of gases, the 
training of the artillery in the offensive use of gases, and the training 
of the special gas troops themselves, are done by the Chemical Warfare 
Service, and those troops go fo and they will take greater part 
as time goes on. If you are willing to assume that the enemy will 
notify us if he discovers a new gas, so that we can be prepared, then I 
think 8 argument would stand. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Do not misunderstand me. I am in favor of all this 
investigation and experiment and keeping up to date on this matter, but 
I hope our country will never take the position that we are building up 
a branch of our Army so that when we get into war we are going to 
use gas to whip our enemies rather than utilize the old-fashioned im- 
plements of warfare, 

Gen. SIBERT, What is the difference between that and the usual 
3 of any arm of the service? Take the beginning of this 
war, he Germans had several times as many machine guns in propor- 
tion as anybody else. They had developed an unusual and murderous 
use of it, and as a result of that it caused the increase of our artillery 
four or five times. ‘The Frencn were simply decimated by this unusual 
thing that was developed. Would there be any difference between that 
and developing a chemical substance that would accomplish the same 
purpose, since we must admit that there must be a ce number of 
casualties before war can stop? 
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Mr. MCKENZIE. The only distinction 1 ean see in- that Is it might be 
illustrated in this way, and that is the difference between assassinating 
a man and fighting ‘him a duel. Of course, you would probably kill him 
in either event. 

en. SIBERT. We fire a shell and it explodes in a group of men. The 
only question is whether you are going to slow a man to pieces or 
asphyxiate him. 

$ * > s * * 


. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I hope I have not been misunderstood in my position. 

— SRi mean enough to fight me with gas, I want to fight him 
w gas. 

Gen, SIBERT. And you would have gas read; to fight him back with 
in case he violated his agreement. 

Mr. McKenzie. But it does not enter into my code of sportsmanship 
to fight that way. I would absolutely prohibit, if I had the power, the 
use of gas and the use of submarines in warfare. I would make them 
fight on the level. y 

Gen. SIBERT. When you come to define what you mean by level it gets 
to be a pretty hard thing. 

Mr. NS. How about dropping bombs from airplanes? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. That should’ prohibited, except where an army is 
located. Dropping bombs on defenseless cities is nothing more or less 
Oa eee I am talking about dropping bomb 

r. Kearns. I am ng about dropping bombs on an army. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. That is all right. N z: 

The CHAIRMAN. There was another agreement of the nations, as I 
recall. No city that was not fortified was to be attacked with artillery 
or bombs or anything of that kind; but I understand in this war there 
were many attacks by both parties to the war upon unfortified towns. 

Now I want you to listen to this: 


Gen, Sinznr. They were made first and foremost by Germany, and the 
others were reprisal attacks. I look on the use of gas from airplanes 
or anywhere except in the area where it can be expected as inhuman. 
I look upon the use of bombs by airplanes upon defenseless towns behind 
the lines and where troops are not stationed s inhuman. upon 
the firing of artillery 70 miles into Paris as inhuman. But I do not 
look upon it as inhuman to use any re ocean of war that only kills 
soldiers if both sides know it can be used. 

Mr. Speaker, the extraets which I have read, taken from the 

stenographie notes of the testimony of Gen, Sibert before the 
Committee on Military Affairs, cover all of my statements on 
the use of poisonous gas in war; and I submit to any fair- 
minded man if there is anything contained in my statements 
that would cause any man to believe that I stood for a policy 
that would require American soldiers to be subjected to such 
gas but not be permitted to use it on their opponents in defense. 
` I took no such position, as is very evident from my statements 
at the time; and the editor of the Chicago Tribune well knows 
I did not, and knew it at the time he wrote the editorial. 
The editorial in that particular is an absolute falsehood; but 
that concerns the editor of the Tribune but little, for he evi- 
‘dently has a purpose in view, and to confine himself to the 
truth when referring to me is not a part of his policy. 
It is true I was born and reared in Jo Daviess County, III., 
and in a way I am a Representative of the State in the Halls of 
‘Congress; but I am strictly within the truth when I say that 
I have never taken any particular pride in counting the editor 
of the Chicago Tribune as one of my constituents. So it is quite 
likely that our admiration for each other is fairly well bal- 
anced. 

His statement, “He has doné his best to see that American 
soldiers suffered the most when emergency confronted them,” is 
equally false as his reference to my position on the matter of 
poisonous gas. 

Again, his statement, “Such a Republican as McKenzm in 
Congress does a great deal to bring the Republican Party in 
Illinois into disrepute. Many Republicans of McKenzir’s type 
in Congress would defeat the party.” To be a menace to the 
Republican Party, with which I have been affiliated all my 
life and the principles of which I have taken great pleasure 
in supporting, would be a matter of deep sorrow to me. But 
when I think of my unwavering loyalty to my party I resent 
such a criticism coming from the editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
and with whose record as a Republican I cheerfully place 
mine alongside and submit to the Republicans of IIlinois to 
be the judge as to which of us is the greater menace to our 
party. [Applause.] 

In reference to his statement, “He ought to ask to be re- 
moved from a committee whose duties he so completely misun- 
derstands. He could resign from Congress to the benefit of 
the Nation.” In both of these matters I shall be glad to submit 
to the wishes of my colleagues on the committee and in the 
House whenever in their judgment I am a hindrance rather 
than a help in the settlement of some of the grave questions 
confronting us. 

Finally, as to the statement, “He raised his voice in Con- 
gress time and again against rational military preparedness.” 
It is true, Mr. Speaker, that I have in the past opposed the 
creation of a large standing Army in time of peace, believing 
it to be contrary to the spirit of our institutions. [Applause.] 
I am opposed to it now. 

I stood for the preservation, enlarging, and federalization 
of the National Guard, which was done, and the glorious record 
made by the National Guard in the present war demonstrated 
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the wisdom of such a policy. I am for the National Guard 
now and I want to see it preserved and strengthened still 
further. When we extended the limit of the draft law I con- 
tended that the boys of the age of 18 and 19 years should be 
placed in deferred classification and for which I was bitterly 
assailed by the editor of the Chicago Tribune. I felt then that 
it was not only humane but that it was sound military policy. 
{Applause.] I think so now. 

Mr. Speaker, I might continue along this line indefinitely, 

but I shall not, but will simply say in conclusion that these 
attacks of the editor of the Chicago Tribune on one who has 
never harmed him is beyond my comprehension. But I want to 
say that this last editorial is as cruel and cowardly as the gas 
attack of the Germans on the defenseless English and Cana- 
dians, and a man who will indulge in this character of attack 
to achieve his purpose, whatever that may be, would make a 
splendid leader of a band of murderers, such as the Germans 
were who made that first deadly gas attack. 
. But, Mr. Speaker and colleagues, while such attacks are 
exasperating, for they are intended to belittle and besmirch 
a man’s reputation among his friends, yet I shall go on per- 
forming my duty to the best of my ability in the future as 
I have in the past, continuing to have an abiding faith in the 
sense of fair play of the American people when they know 
the truth. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, tts enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. 209. An act for the relief of John T. Eaton; 

S. 642. An act for the relief of Mary C. Mayers; 

S. 480. An act to authorize the exchange ‘of certain lands 
within the Fishlake National Forest, Utah; 

S. 2758. An act providing for an exchange of lands between 
the Swan Land & Cattle Co. and the United States; and 

S. 3159. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
road department of the State of Florida to construct and main- 
tain a bridge across the Choctawhatchee River, near Caryville, 
Fla., approximately 170 feet south of the Louisvillé & Nash- 
ville Railroad bridge. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 1429. An act adding certain lands to the Idaho National 
Park and the Fayette National Forest in the State of Idaho. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested : 

Senate concurrent resolution 12. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 8624) entitled “An act 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by 5 the 9 conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel,“ ap- 
proved August 10, 1917,” the Clerk of the House of Representatives be. 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out the word “an” 
in line 31 of section 106 of the bill as agreed upon in conference and to 
insert in lieu thereof the word “on”; also in section 112 where they 
twice appear and in section 114 where they once appear strike out the 
words * treasu of the District of Columbia” and insert in lieu 
thereof the wo “Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
District of Columbia“; and in section 118, line 5, of the bill as agreed 
upon in conference, strike out “ for“ where it first occurs and insert in 
Heu thereof the word “ or,” 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 209. An act for the relief of John T. Eaton; to the Com- 
inittee on Claims. 

S. 430. An act to authorize the exchange of certain lands 
within the Fishlake National Forest, Utah; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

S. 642. An act for the relief of Mary C. Mayers; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2758. An act providing for an exchange of lands between 
the Swan Land & Cattle Co. and the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3159. An act to authorize the State road department of the 
State of Florida to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Choctawhatchee River, near Caryville, Fla., approximately 170 
feet south of Louisville & Nashville Railroad bridge; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order one hour is allotted 

to the Special Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
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ment, one-half the time to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Granas] and one-half by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAHAM} is recognized for 30 minutes. j 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, during the course of the Great War the United States 
Government obtained and collected in various ways large 
amounts of property, both real and personal, in this country 
and in Europe. Since the signing of the armistice steps have 
been taken, as you all know, to try to dispose of some of this 
property. At present our Government, througb its War Depart- 
ment, is disposing of some of this material at various times. 
The Select Committee on Expenditures in the War Department, 
in making some of its investigations, has had its attention di- 
rected through the public press to a proposed sale of property 
belonging to the Government and located near Charleston, 
W. Va., at what is commonly called the Nitro powder plant. 
Finding that it was about to be sold, the subcommittee on ord- 
nanee went out there and took some testimony to disclose the 
facts relative to the conditions existing there, what property 
we had, and about what Congress ought to do about the situa- 
tion, if anything. 

The sale of that property is under the control of the director 
of sales. While primarily the ordnance branch of the War 
Department has control over it, it is being managed by the 
director of sales. At this time this sale has not been concluded, 
and is pending and undisposed of. The facts relative to the 
whole surrounding circumstances are such as to induce in the 
minds of our subcommittee, in which our entire committee con- 
curred, the idea that we ought to present these facts in a brief 
way to the Members of this House, and indirectly to the people, 
so that they might be advised about them and so that, perhaps, 
if necessary, some steps in legislation might be taken that might 
help in the general disposition of this property. I will not have 
time in the short time allotted to me to go into the details of thiz, 
but can only touch the high spots as I go along. I would prefer 
not to be interrupted, gentlemen, unless it is something par- 
ticularly important or something I forget, because I will not 
have time to get over it all if I am interrupted very much in 
the short time we have been able to borrow from other press- 
ing business. The gentleman from Tennessee will have one-half 
of the time. 

The powder program in 1917 was investigated by a commis- 
sion that went to Europe to determine what we ought to do 
in making powder. Up to that time we had not made any, ex- 
cept in the Picatinny Arsenal and in private concerns. In 1917 
we sent this Franco-American commission to Europe to find out 
something as to what we ought to do about manufacturing 
powder. When the commission reported back, immediate steps 
were taken to try to increase the powder production in this 
country. When the European war began the total production of 
powder in the United States was about one million and a half 
pounds a month. When we went into the war it had risen to a 
million and a half pounds a day. 

The Du Ponts themselves a year prior to our entrance into 
the war produced most of the powder, and the production had 
risen to a million and a half pounds a day. The production, 
therefore, when we went into the war was about as I have 
stated, but we planned to increase the amount a million and a 
half pounds a day by manufacturing it in Government plants, 
and in carrying out that intention they proposed two Gov- 
ernment-owned plants, one at Nitro, W. Va., and the other at 
Nashville, Tenn., called “Old Hickory.” The Old Hick- 
ory plant was to produce 900,000 pounds and the Nitro plant 
(_5,000 pounds a day, so you can tell something about the im- 
mensity of this program that the Government was about to 
embark upon. 

The construction of these two plants cost, as nearly as your 
committee can ascertain, $90,000,000 at Old Hickory, Nashville, 
and $60,000,000 at Nitro, W. Va., or approximately $150,000,000 
has been expended on the two plants for construction cost up 
to this time. This does not include operating costs, nothing 
except the building and construction of the two plants. 

As to the wisdom or necessity for this extended program this 
committee will have more to say in the future. I will not now 
take the time to discuss it. I have my own ideas, and the other 
members of the subcommittee have their minds clarified, and we 
will develop it later. We do not have the time now to go into 
it, but at some future time we will make an extended report 
upon the necessity of that program. It is sufficient to say at 
this time that we have expended a large sum of money, and up 
to the time of the armistice we had obtained but little powder 
from the two plants, and not a pound of that powder was 
shipped to the other side. 
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The Old Hickory plant produced before and after the armi- 
stice nud up to the time it was closed down finally 31,000,000 
pounds of powder, There were produced at Nitro four and a 
half million pounds. Alt that powder is stored at these two 
plants and ‘remains there to this day. The powder we. used 
during the war was powder made by the Du Ponts and other 
people, and practically all the powder that was shipped to the 
other side was sold to France and England. In fact, the Chief 
of Ordnance testified that practically no American ammunition 
was used on the other side. The Du Ponts sold to the French 
and English and it was resold to us, but we used none of ‘the 
ammunition that was made in this country unless we bought 
it in this way. We manufactured in the United States in 1918 
586,000,000 pounds of smokeless powder, of which the Du Ponts 
manufactured 427,000,000 pounds. Of this only 270,000,000 
pounds was floated to the other side. When the armistice was 
signed we had ‘200,000,000 pounds of smokeless powder in this 
country. Notwithstanding this, we were preparing to turn out 
1,500,000 pounds a day from Government factories. 

Nitro is located near Charleston, W. Va., on a bend of the 
Kanawha River, about 40 miles from the Ohio River. It lies in 
a farming country in the midst of the rich coal and gas and oil 
territory of West Virginia. It is about 16 miles from Charles- 
ton to Nitro. When Nitro was built there was nothing there. 
It is on the Kanawha & Michigan Railway line, and the tracks 
of this line run through it. There are no ‘street car lines be- 
tween Charleston and this plant, no villages, and: the roads are 
indifferent. i 5 

So they started to build a plant out in the bend of the river, 
where all they had was a location. They bought about 1,800 
acres of land, roughly speaking. In the summer of 1917 the 
Secretary of War asked the Du Pont Co. to build powder plants 
for the Government, and on the 25th of October, 1917, the Chief 
of Ordnance wrote a letter to the Du Ponts asking them to ac- 
quire the necessary lands for building these plants. Up to this 
time the Du Ponts, acting on previous oral agreements, had been 
trying to do this thing, had selected the location at Nitro as one 
of the sites, and had ‘been sending one Daniel Canffiel, as the 
agent of the company; to take options on certain lands needed 
for the powder plant at that place. Cauffiel had taken options 
on 22 tracts in this way. 

Before we went into the building of this plant that land had 
been selling for from 523 an acre to the highest point, $160 an 
acre. Mr. Cauffiel obtained options on the 22 tracts and was 
holding them. On the 25th of October ‘the Chief of Ordnance 
wrote to the Du Ponts telling them that they were authorized 
to build this plant and to acquire this land) At once the Du 
Pont Co. accepted the options, and on the same date, I 
believe, immediately after the acceptance of the options, the 
contract was canceled by the Secretary of War. It thus ap- 
pears that the Du Ponts, who had the contract to build this 
plant, had it canceled on the day it was made. It does not 
appear in the record, but it is surmised that the Secretary of 
War thought the Du Ponts were getting too much of this 
business and therefore canceled the contract. In any event, it 
was canceled. Mr. Cauffiel had title to 22 of these tracts; and 
he has that title to-day in him. Seven of the tracts of land that 
were gathered up from the people who lived around there went 
directly to the Government. One of them had to be condemned, 
a small piece for which the Government had to pay 516,000. 
The other titles, as I have said, are still in Mr. Cauffiel, who is 
the agent of the Du Ponts and who did the business for them. 
I do not know whether the arrangements have been made for 
the transfer of title to the Government or not. Most of the 
papers were made out when we were investigating this, about 
the ist of September, but were pending in the office of the Judge 
Advocate General awaiting some determination about what 
should be done. The contract with the Du Ponts provided a 
compensation aggregating 15 per cent for the construction of 
these plants. I do not know what claims they may have on 
account of the summary cancellation of it, although I am ad- 
vised that Cauffiel is claiming a very considerable sum for com- 
mission on the business he transacted. 2 . 

This plant was built on land to which we did not have title. 
We built a city there three and a half miles long and about a 
mile wide, which has everything in it that you can imagine. It 
is built in the bend of the Kanawha River, as I have said, 
where there is access to it by: boat, and where there is a rall- 
road line that runs out there. It was necessary to build every- 
thing that anybody needed to live in or live on. They put up 
2,200 bungalows that were portable. They cost about $1,500 
each.’ They are five-room bungalows. They have about 3,200 
houses altogether, but the rest of them are made of tar paper, 
with batten construction. The buildings that housed all this 
great machinery were made of tar-paper construction on the 


outside, with batten, except some of the buildings for solvent 
recovery, which have fireproof walls, made necessary by the 
nature of the work that they do within the buildings. There is 
an immense amount of buildings there—all sorts of buildings— 
built for the purpose of housing this great plant which the Gov- 
ernment was to build, and anjong other things. they have a lot 
of buildings one would not ordinarily expect to see there. For 
instance, they have a hospital, with approximately 20 buildings 
composing it. At the height of activity out there, when we had 
19,000 men employed, they had 100 physicians and medical 
officers working in the hospital, and they were about to build 
54 modern houses for the surgeons, They had 112 nurses. When 
we were there on the Ist of September the hospital was still 
open, and they had 5 physicians and 87 other people working 
there and 16 patients. All this service in the hospital during 
the activities out there was free. It was possible for a man 
who worked there to get free service at the hospital. He also 
could get free drugs at the drug store. He got free gns, free 
water, free heat, free light—everything he got free, even the 
maid service, which was furnished by the contractors. They 
had maids who went around and attended to the housework 
for them. These things were done during the progress of the 
work and at the time when they had at least 19,000 people 
working there. 

After the signing of the armistice, when the Ordnance: De- 
partment took over control of this institution, the bungalow rent 
was given up, and from that time on there was no rent charged 
on the bungalows. So far as I could observe they had at least 
three Young Men's Christian Association buildings, and they had 
in the neighborhood of three men’s club buildings, four women’s 
club buildings, and four other Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and lodge buildings for women under construction. They 
had a community center that was a marvel, an immense thing, 
very expensive, ofcourse, to maintain, They had 65 permanent 
houses for the oflicers‘of the institution. There was a moving- 
picture house and other amusement places. A schoolhouse to 
house 1.200 pupils was built. They were engaged in building an 
immense steel-arched auditorium, which would have cost at 
least $70,000, : 

After the signing of the arinistice, when these men, one would 
suppose, should have been discharged and the force lowered na 
great deal, we found upon our examination that in some places 
the force had been increased. For instance, on December 14 the 
Thompson-Starrett Co., who were doing the construction work, 
had 2,901 men employed. On January 16, several months after 
the armistice, they had 1,673 men on the construction force. 
The Hercules Powder Co. on November 15 had 5,020 men work- 
ing, and 15 days after the armistice was signed they liad 5.305. 
They had hired approximately 400 more men. When we were 
there on the 1st of September, 1918, they had 1,485 people on 
the pay roll, but 215 of them were on leave at that time. It 
was costing the Government at that time $43,000 a week to keep 
the plant going. Iam advised that that is practically the situn- 
tion to-day, and that as long as this institution is held by the 
Government it will require approximately $40,000 a week to 
keep it going. 

Soon after the armistice was signed we had a number of 
solvent recovery and dry houses there, and along about March 1 
the Ordnance Department, for some reason we do not know, took 
a notion to ship in a lot of stuff there for storage. Immediately 
they started a force of 448 men at the height of activities to tear 
the insides out of 28 of those buildings, the bins and costly ap- 
paratus that had been put in there. They tore the insides out 
and went to shipping in empty shell cases and all sorts of things 
from all over the United States, shipped them in there and stored 
them in these houses that they had gutted in this fashion. It 
took about 500 men to do the work. This stuff came from all 
over the United States, some of it from Porto Rico, a good deal 
of it from Chicago. They filled up these houses with stuff, 
50,000 tons of it. I asked Gen. Williams, Chief of Ordnance, 
the other day what they did it for, and he said they thought 
they were going to use those buildings for storage, and after a 
while they changed their minds and concluded they would not 
use them for storage. Of course, the object for which the build- 
ings were erected was a powder plant, and this taking the insides 
out of them destroyed the buildings so far as their availability 
for that sort of use is concerned. They stand there to-day empty 
shells, full of cases and that sort of thing, which will all have 
to be removed, of course, when this property is sold. The Gov- 
ernment in selling this property out there has been compelled 
to reserve tracts M and N, which contain a large number of 
these buildings, from the sale and to keep possession of them 
in order to have some place where they can store this property. 
Having moved this stuff into these buildings, they must now 
move it out and send it elsewhere at immense expense. Why 
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they did it nobody seems to know. It was a costly thing to do 
and is to-day a deterrent to the ready sale of this property. 

As I have said, there are approximately 50,000 tons of it in 
there, all shipped in since the armistice. They built a great 
number of public utilities down there, the vastness of which 
one could hardly comprehend by hearing about it. They built 
a waterworks system that had a capacity of 60,000,000 gallons 
of water a day. In other words, the pumping capacity of this 
station or waterworks was equal to that of a city of 600,000 
inhabitants. It would supply the city of Baltimore nicely. 
They say, in explanation of this, that it was necessary to do 
this, because with the full capacity of this powder mill they 
would need that much water. That may be so; I do not know 
about that. We have as yet obtained no expert opinion; the 
only evidence we have is that this is probably true if they 
ever got to the full capacity of 625,000 pounds a day. But it 
remains there; it is very large and cumbersome and expensive 
to maintain, and anybody who buys that plant for ordinary 
manufacturing purposes can not maintain this public utility, 
which necessarily requires such an immense expense for main- 
tenance. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman state how much 
money we have spent at Nitro? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will tell the gentleman what 
we have spent on construction. We have expended $60,100,000 
for construction. I do not know how much we have spent for 
operation. Now, there is a peculiar thing about that. In the 
first place, Mr. D. C. Jackling was appointed by the Secretary 
of War as Director of Explosives to build our powder plants. 
Mr. Jackling is a copper man. I think he was either president 
or vice president of several of the great copper companies, 
notably the Utah Copper Co. and the Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Co. And so far as experience in explosives goes I do 
not believe he had any. He was a copper man pure and simple; 
one of the leading men in that business. He made these con- 
tracts. He made a contract with Thompson-Starrett to build 
this plant on January 18, 1918. The War Department then 
made a contract with the Hercules Powder Co. to operate it. 
This latter contract was made May 9, 1918. These people 
kept their own books. Thompson-Starrett built it and spent 
$60,100,000 for this purpose. We have never found out what 
the cost of operation has been. We did not have access to the 
books of the Hercules Powder Co., unless by going to the Phila- 
delphia claim office, where they have been checking up this 
matter as to how much the bill of the Hercules Powder Co. is 
for the 4,500,000 pounds of powder they made. We do not know. 
Their books were not there when we were. They had been taken 
to Philadelphia ; but we do know this, that the Ordnance Depart- 
ment advanced the Hercules Powder Co. $14.349,214.20 to do 
this work, and they had that money. What they did with it 
we do not know. I understand there is a controversy between 
them and the Government as to whether they absorbed the 
whole of the $14,349,214.20 or not, but they got the money, 
and they have it so far as I know and so far as the inquiry 
by the committee shows, Following the ordinary rule, the 
Government has probably seen the last of it. , 

Mr. MADDEN. How much powder did they make? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Four and a half million pounds. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then, it cost over $3.50 a pound? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If they spent all the money. They 
got the money ; I do not know whether they spent it all or not. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Recently I understand that bids have 
been submitted for taking over the plant? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am going to state about that. 
Mr. Speaker, how much time have I used? i 

The SPEAKER. Seventeen minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I desire to save a little time after 
the remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee |Mr. GARRETT]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is mistaken. The gentleman has 
only 7 minutes remaining. He has used 23 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That shows the difficuity about 
trying to handle a thing like this in 30 minutes. They adver- 
tised this thing for sale as a whole proposition. They got three 
bids. The highest bid was $5,800,000. Lying over on the table 
is the inventory of the property they had there. It is printed. 
It is full of articles. That inventory shows between $11,000,000 
and $12,000,000 worth of property, about one-third of which is 
reserved to the Government. It is there; it is everything from 
overalls to thrashing machines. There is enough to stock any 
general store in the country—everything of which you can speak. 
There are hundreds of gallons of paint, and clothing, and every- 
thing you can think of. It is all there, and it goes with the sale, 


and the highest bid was $5,800,000. The cheapest bid was two 
and a half million dollars. I want to say something about this 
sale. Certain of the bidders got into Philadelphia and made a 
combination there, as far as we can observe. There was a bid- 
der going to bid a reasonable bid, a chemical company that 
wanted to buy the plant and run a manufacturing establishment 
there. They had made arrangements with a prominent bank in 
zew York to finance the operations. A day or two before these 
bids were opened the bank withdrew its support from the bid- 
der, we are informed, as the result of a combination of these 
other bidders and with the obvious purpose of keeping down 
the bids. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
name of that bank? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well, I can, but 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I think we ought to know. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I doubt the wisdom of it just yet. 
I will state it at the right time if this thing does not go off right. 
I have the name of the bank and will make it public if this sort 
of thing occurs again. After our committee had had its hear- 
ings at Nitro, we notified the Secretary of War we did not want 
these bids passed upon until we knew what they were. After 
the bids were received, we were advised what they were. Mr. 
Crowell, Assistant Secretary of War, then came and asked what 
we would suggest. We told him to reject these bids as insuffi- 
cient. He agreed to reject them, and they are now receiving 
private bids for this property. Unless strict attention is given 
to the matter this great property, which, with its loose property, 
represents an investment of $70,000,000 at least, not counting 
the other $14,000,000 we perhaps put in the hole with the Her- 
cules Co., will be frittered away. 

I reserve the balance of my time until the gentleman from 
Tennessee shall have finished. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I acquiesced in the suggestion 
of the honorable cheirman of this committee that, in this in- 
formal way, without making any written report, certain facts 
that had come to the knowledge of the subcommittee on ordnance 
of the Select Committee on Expenditures in the War Department, 
might be laid before the House. Whether it is wise or not was 
a question of some doubt in my mind, but upon the whole I could 
not see where any harm would occur. Some good might possibly 
result, and I felt if the chairman of the committee, who has 
given much labor and study to this matter, desired to do it and 
take the responsibility for it, I should acquiesce, and I did so, as 
the gentleman has stated. 

Now, of course, there are no differences between the gentleman 
and myself as to the facts that have been stated by him, because 
with a single exception, to which I shall make reference, all of 
the matters to which he has referred have been taken in testi- 
mony, and that testimony has been published, and the hearings 
are Avatlable to any Member of Congress and to the public gen- 
erally. 

I think, however, that, due to the pressure for time, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam] had to hasten so as that 
perhaps it would be best for me to amplify to some extent some 
of the statements of fact, to the end that impressions unfavor- 
able to our country may not be improperly drawn. For instance, 
it was stated by the gentleman from Illinois, and correctly, that 
no powder from the plants built at Nitro and at Old Hickory, 
near Nashville, Tenn., was shipped abroad. That is true. But 
it should also be stated that in the very nature of things it was 
not physically possible to produce it in time to ship it abroad 
before the armistice was signed. The ground for the Nitro plant, 
as I remember it, was broken in February, 1918. Work on the 
Old Hickory plant began in March, 1918. And with remarkable 
expedition—and at a tremendous expense; there is no question 
about that—this work was pressed to the point.where they were 
able to put the factories in production, I think at Old Hickory in 
October and at Nitro just before the time of the signing of the 
armistice. So no inference should go abroad, it seems to me, 
among the people, to the effect that because no powder was 
shipped abroad there had been carelessness or negligence at those 
plants, because I think there were no evidences of such. 

Now, the gentleman has referred also to the character of 
buildings that houses the machinery and to their being tem- 
porary structures. That is true. It is in evidence before our 
committee that instructions issued by the War Department—I 
think the Secretary of War personally, perhaps, was referred to, 
though I am not certain—were to make the foundations of these 
buildings that were to house this machinery of the very best 
character of material obtainable, but in the interest of expeition 
and also because of the fact that it was not known how long the 
plant would be in production and how long the buildings would 
be needed, it was provided that the superstructure, the sheltering 


Will the gentleman give us the 
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part of it, might be of the temporary character as described by 
the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Gramaat].. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I think that was a wise policy. 

The gentleman has referred to buildings that one weuld 
scarcely expect to sec there. I do not know that I agree with 
the gentleman about that. The hospital unit did seem to be 
somewhat large to us there on that quiet day, Labor Day, that 
sve spent there, and on the following day, when all the force had 
departed except about 1,200 of the employees there at the time. 
It was a very quiet period down there, and I fancy we did not 
get the impression that we would have gotten if we had been 
there some two or three days before the signing of the armis- 
tice, when anywhere from 20,000 to 25,000 men were engaged 
in this extremely dangerous business of manufacturing smoke- 
less powder. And, so far as I am concerned, I am not, with the 
light that is before me, in any situation where I am disvosed 
to criticize the size of that hospital unit that was constructed 
there. l 

Reference was also made by the gentleman from Illinois to 
the fact that after this matter was transferred to the Ordnance 
Department, after the Hercules Powder Co. contract had been 
canceled or suspended, rents were stopped on the bungalows 
that were occupied by the employees. That is correct, as I 
remember the testimony, but it is also in testimony that the 
wages to the employees were at that time, if I remember eor- 
rectly, reduced, so that the reduction by the cutting off of the 
rents and the reduction in wages balanced substantially. 

Reference was also made to the fact that after the signing 
of the armistice for a few days there were more men in em- 
ployment by the Hercules Powder Co. than before. That is the 
testimony. My recollection is that the explanation of that as 
given was that laborers were on their way there in some 
instances, and further that substantially all this powder was 
really completed after the armistice was signed because of that 
which was in solution. It takes some 30 or 40 days, as I 
remember the testimony, to complete the finished article of 
smokeless powder. From the time that the original operation 
begins with the raw materials until it comes out in final form 
the mannfacture of smokeless powder takes from 30 to 40 days, 
and that which was in solution and in the various houses at that 
time was completed, but no new raw materials were put into 
production after the time the armistice was signed. 

Now, there were something over 1,200 men— I believe 1,280— 
in the empleyment at the time we were there, operating the 
power plant and the water plant, guarding the property that was 
there, and performing all the various duties incident to keep- 
ing the plant in a safe condition, and there were a large number 
upon leave. 
of Congress is allowed to Government employees. I presume 
that they are from time to time still continuing that down there. 
Whatever was done in that regard was, of course, in accordance 
with the laws of the Congress. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] asked a question 
of his colleague which brought a response that might possibly 
be misunderstood, about the advancement by the Government 
of some $14,000,000 and the amount of powder production. The 
gentleman from Tlinois [Mr. Granamt] had stated that the 
Government had advanced something over $14,000,000 to the 
Hercules Powder Co., and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] inquired how much powder had been made, to which 
his colleague replied that it was four million and some hundred 
thousand pounds. That without some explanation, of course, 
might be calculated to leave a very erroneous impression—that 
the 4,000.000 pounds of powder had cost the Government 
$14,000,000, As a matter of fact, the armistice came suddenly 
and quickly. It came unexpectedly to everybody, to be sure. 
The Government had a contract with the Hercules Powder Co. 
to operate this plant, 

The price that the Hereules Powder Co. was to receive was 
based upon the price of the raw materials that should enter into 
the manufacture of powder—sodium nitrate, cotton linters, sul- 
phur, and all the various things that go into the making of 
smokeless powder—and they were to receive so much per pound 
upon each pound of powder made, based upon the price of the 
raw materials which entered into its composition. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Two and three-fourths. 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes; 21 cents per pound. That is correct. I 
thank the gentleman. That was a continuing contract. They 
were preparing to make powder extending over a long period 
of years perhaps; certainly it was thought over 1919 and 1920. 
It was expressly provided in the contract made with the Hercules 
Powder Co. that advances might be made by the Government. 


There is a claim, I suppose, on the part of the Hercules Powder 


Co., filed with the Government, but we have no information 
about that. As the gentleman from Illinois has said, we do 


They were taking the annual leave which by act 


not know about that; but I think it is fair to state that I do not 
know of any effort on the part of the committee to find out about 
that yet. ‘That is a matter on which we may take some testi- 
mony in the future. As I understand it, no witnesses have been 
called before us, and the committee up to this time has made no 
movement toward investigating this claim which the Hercules 
Powder Co. has filed against the Government. But that is the 
situation. There was a geing contract. The Government has 
made an advance, and it would not be fair to leave the impres- 
sion that that powder cost the full sum which was so advanced, 

Now, about the bids on the property. Of course there is noth- 
ing secret about that. The Government advertised for bids. The 
Government advertised widely throughout the country for bids 
to sell the plant and the town as a whole, it being the opinion 
that it could be sold to better advantage as a whole proposition 
to some institution that might desire to operate it as u manu- 
facturing plant than to attempt to tear it down and salvage it or 
undertake to deal with it in units. The tremendousness of this 
plan can scarcely be appreciated by one who has not visited it 
und actually seen the physical surroundings with his own eyes. 
It is a stupendous thing there. It has been testified before the 
committee that it is suitable for different characters of manu- 
facturing, and yet it has also been testified and the common 
sense of men teaches them that it is going to be extremely äi- 
cult to use all the units of it in any one process of manufacture 
because it is so immense. The water plant, to which the gen- 
tleman from Illinois made reference, with some 60,000,000 gal- 
lons capacity, is necessary, according to all the testimony given 
before us, in the manufacture of powder—this kind of powder 
where they have the water-drying process, as it is called. 

T do not know what that means. I never knew of water dry- 
ing anything, but that is what they call it. These tremendous 
quantities of water are necessary, and in the course of manu- 
facture they must have a filtered water for treating the cotton 
linters and all that. Absolutely pure water is required. 

The Government advertised for these bids. The day that the 
bids were opened they were published to the world. The bids 
received were disappointing. ‘They were disappointing to the 
officials of the War Department, as they were disappointing to 
all who had known of the cost of this plant originally ; and as 
the gentleman from Illinois has stated, Mr. Crowell, the Assist- 


ant Secretary of War, under whose general direction this matter 


apparently is being dealt with, visited the committee. f course 
we knew what the bids were before he ever came flown. He 
asked the opinion of the committee concerning them. My recol- 
lection is that he was in turn asked what he thought about it. 
He said he preferred not to give an opinion himself until he 
had the view of the committee. But he said, “I will say this, 
that every adviser who has talked with me concerning this mat- 
ter has advised that these bids be rejected.” 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit 
one question? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Was it the $5,000,000 bid that was with- 

drawn on account of the bank not continuing its support? 
Mr. GARRETT. No. It was not that bid. I do not wish tọ 
say this in any criticism of the gentleman from Illinois, but I 
will say that I myself do not care to go into that question. We 
have certain information concerning that, that enme to the com- 
mittee privately, but we have nothing absolutely in testimony 
concerning that matter. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I was not particularly interested in that 
feature, but I simply wanted to know if the $5,000,000 bid still 
stood or was withdrawn? 

Mr. GARRETT. All the bids have been rejected. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 2 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has the gentleman any computation as 
to the fair value of that property? 

Mr. GARRETT. I have not, I will say to the gentleman 
frankly, because I do not know. I will tell the gentleman what 
has happened there. Various manufacturing concerns have 
sent their experts there and have expended very considerable 
sums of money, some of them, in making a complete survey of 
the plant. Of course, I would have no idea about the value, 
because I know absolutely nothing of the value of that machin- 
ery. About the only thing that I might estimate anything on 
that is there, if I had time, would be to sit down and try to 
count up the amount of lumber that is in the buildings and try 
to find out what the salvage value would be. Personally I have 
no idea of its value. But I know what it cost us. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman will agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois that there is something in the neigh- 
borhood of $11,000,000 worth of actual movable property? 
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Mr. GARRETT. There are seme differences of opinion 
about that testimony, I am not prepared to refute the state- 


ment. I do not care to dispute it. The 
figures that were presented te the committee that would indi- 
eate $11,000,000. The general sums mentioned before the com- 
mittee would indicate $9,000,000 worth of loose material, But 
whether it is $9,000,000 or $11,000,000, I think it is immaterial 
for the present statement. There is a tremendous amount of 
loose material there, consisting of almost everything concelv- 
able—commissary stores, piping, paint, beds and bedding— 
almost everything you can conceive of, and that includes also 
large quantities of raw materials—cotton linters, 27,000,000 
or 28,000.000 pounds of cotton linters and hull fibers there, and 
something like a million gallons of alcohol, rectified and unrec- 
tified, and sulphur. I believe the sulphur has been sold. Va- 
rious of the raw materials entering into the manufacture of 
powder are included. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman understand that it | 


is the desire of the Government to scH this plant to some con- 
cern that will keep it going? 

Mr. GARRETT. So far as the Government is concerned, I 
do not know. I presume their desire is to sell it In the way 
that will bring the greatest return to the Government. I 
should imagine that there could be no possible objection on the 
part of anyone, and that it would really be gratifying to every- 


one, if it could be sold and continued as a going concern for. 


the benefit of that splendid community there and for the coun- 
try at large; but I take it the primary interest of the respon- 
sible officials is to obtain the greatest return to the Government 
of the dollars and cents expended. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understood from the statements of 
the gentleman from Minois [Mr. Grama] that a certain bid, 
if not actually submitted, had been prepared by a chemical 
company which was prepared to run the plant and produce 


powder there, but that at the last moment financial support 


was withdrawn and the bid was never submitted. 

Mr. GARRETT. That information has come to the subcom- 
mittee—not to produce powder, I will say, but chemicals. It 
has not been placed in evidence, but that information has heen 
given to all the members of the subcommittee privately. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman know the total 
amount of the bid? 

f Mr. GARRETT. I do not; and I do not think the committee 
oes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of IIlinois. I think I can tell you. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does the gentleman think it wise to do 802 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not think it is wise to do sa. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I will not press the question if the 
committee desire to reserve it for a later day. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Tllinois, It is very much in excess of any 
other bid. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is my understanding—that it was 
very much above anything offered—but the exact amount I do 
not know. 

Mr. SABATH. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman from Minois, 

Mr. SABBATH. Is there any reason why the Government 
should not retain the plant and continue to manufacture powder 
for the use of the Army and Navy? 

Mr. GARRETT. What possible use does the gentleman think 
the Government could have for a plant that would make 625.000 
pounds of smokeless cannon powder per day in time of peace? 

Mr. SABATH. How much moncy does the Government spend 
in time of peace for powder? 

Mr. GARRETT. All that the Government needs in time of 
peace can be manufactured at the Picatinny Arsenal. And let 
me say to my friend that I understand it to be the present policy 
to retain, and put in a stand-by condition, as it Is called, the 
Old Hickory plant down at Nashville, which has a capacity of 
900.000 pounds per day. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Has the gentleman been able to fix 
an approximate amount below which it would not be wise for 
this plant to be disposed of. 

Mr. GARRETT. No; I can not. There are various clements 
which enter into it. I have already expressed my lack of in- 
formation of the elements upon which a price could be fixed. 
This property, of course, ought not to be fooled away, Wut it is 
easy enough to sec that the Government can not expect to get 
any $61,000,000 back for it, the approximate amormt which it 
spent upon ft. It ought not to be fooled away, but at the same 
time we must keep in mind that there is a pay roll of some 
$43,000 per week there now—that is, it is costing the Govern- 
ment about 843,000 a week for its npkeep at the present time. 


has some | 


Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON. I would tike to ask what your information is, 
from your study of this question in the committee, as to the wis- 
dom of the policy of the Government in going into the manufac- 
ture of powder at the outbreak of the war. Do you not believe 
that right at the beginning, if the Gevernment had called in the 
powder companies and had agreed upon a fixed price for powder, 
the Government would have secured its powder more expedi- 
tiously and at an infinitely lower cost, in that way? 

Mr. GARRETT. No, sir. Let me say to the gentleman that 
every ounce of powder that was being produced, and that could 
be produced, by American manufacturers at the time of our en- 
trance into the war, in April, 1917, was being taken by the allied 
countries abroad, f 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman does not catch my point. 

Mr. GARRETT. And if we had gone to the domestic manu- 
facturers and had taken our supply from them, it would simply 
have deprived the countries associated with us of their supply. 

Mr, LAYTON, ‘The gentleman dees not catch my point. If 

I am running a dry-goods store, it is very much easier for me 
te enlarge my plant and to have larger operations than it 
would be to go out to Some strange place and start a new one. 
If the Government had gone to the E. I. 
Co. and to the Atlas Powder Co. and te the Hercules Powder 
Co., and to the various other powder companies, and had said 
to them, “Enlarge your plants; you are masters of ‘this busi- 
ness, and we will agree upon a fixed price per pound,” could 
they not have carried out their European contracts and at 
the same time have given eur Government what it needed much 
more cheapty than the Government got it by manufacturing it 
inself? 

Mr. GARRETT. I get the cenileman’s point. He means, had 
new nits been built? 

Mr. LAYTON. ‘That is what I mean, exactly. 

Mr. GARRETT. I ean not say that it would have heen 
aap otc That is not a question which the committee have con- 
sid 4 i 


| Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will my cohleague yield? 


Mr. GARRETT. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Would it have been possible for 
the Government to have made any reasonable contracts, with 
the uncertainty as to how much powder the Government would 
need? 

Mr. GARRETT. I am sure it would have been absolutely im- 
possible for the Government to have procured anyone to enter 
into any contract whereby these concerns would at their own 
expense have added new units. I am sure it would huve been 
impossible. If the Government had had new units added to 
the existing powder plants, the Government would have had to 
pay for them, just as it had te pay for the construction at Old 
Hickory and at Nitro. I have ne doubt of that. Of course 
no manufacturer in his right mind would have added new units 
on such an uncertainty. During the year 1918, according to the 
testimony before this committee, the average daily consump- 
tion of artillery powder by the British forces was a million 
pounds a day. The average consumption by the French forces 
was at least that, if not more. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I wih. 

Mr. LAZARO. In view of the fact that many investigations 
are being conducted and that the Government is being criticized 
for money that was spent, with very little to show for it when 
the armistice was signed, is it not a good idea, in the interest 
of fair play to all concerned, to call attention to the fact that 
we did not know how long this war would last and that it was 
wise to do everything we could to prepare ourselves for a 
jong war? 

Mr. GARRETT. Why, certainly; and we ought at all times 
not only to keep that in mind ourselves, but when we speak 
upon this matter to remind others of that fact. 

We were really just getting ready for war when the armi- 
stice was signed. {[Applause.] 

Mr. LAZARO. It is not so much a question of what we lad 
at that time, but what we world have had had the war con- 
tinned 


The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT. Under the leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I wish to refer to the matter of the land 
titles spoken of by the gentleman from IIMnois. ‘because 1 
think it would be unfortunate for the Government in its 
negotiations for the sale of this property if-any cloud should 
be east upon the title. 
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It is true that a Mr. Cauffiel, as agent for the Du Ponts, 
who at that time were acting as agents of the Government, 
negotiated options upon much of this land, a Mr. Crawford, 
a real estate agent of Charleston, W. Va., being his (Cauffiel's) 
agent. It was very desirable to not have it become known that 
this land was being bought for Government use for the very 
good reason that the price would be thereby affected. The 
Government sought to avoid this. Title to a number of the 
tracts was taken in Cauffiel’s name, but it is well understood 
that he holds it merely as trustee for the Government, and 
from the testimony before the committee I am sure no pros- 
pective purchaser need have the slightest fear of title. Some 
of the tracts had to be condemned and suits are now pending 
in the courts, but these suits involve merely amounts of dam- 
ages and compensation and title is not affected. 

Another matter upon which I venture to comment is the 
Virginian Power Co. settlement, referred to by the gentleman 
from Illinois in his second speech. 

I understood the gentleman to say that the Government had 
sold to the Virginian Power Co. certain material and had re- 
ceived but about $81,000 therefor. Without a fuller statement, 
this might easily be misunderstood. The facts briefly are 
these: The Ordnance Department, largely at the suggestion of 
the Fuel Administration, which was naturally anxious to con- 
serve and develope the coal supply at that time, entered into 
a contract with the Virginian Power Co. to furnish a certain 
amount of power to the Nitro plant and also to build for the 
Government transmission lines to several mines in that section 
of the State. After the signing of the armistice, when there 
was no longer a necessity for the power at Nitro, negotiations 
were opened with the Navy Department, which has a perma- 
nent ordnance plant at South Charleston, and recently a con- 
tract was consummated whereby there was transferred to the 
Navy Department the rights of the War Ordnance Bureau in 
the greater portion of the plant constructed for the Govern- 
ment. 

The lines to the mines, however, were sold to the Virginian 
Power Co., along with other properties. These properties so 
sold by the Government to the power company were: 

. The transmission line to the mines, 

2. A substation. 

. A warehouse. 

. A hoist house. 

. A lean-to. 

. Certain stores at Cabin Creek, W. Va. 

. Certain stores that haye been purchased, but not yet 
shipped. 

The last item amounted, as I recall it, to about $19,000. 

The total cost value of all these seven properties, as shown 
by the evidence before the subcommittee, was $422,504.60, 

This was the actual cost of construction and purchase of these 
properties under war conditions. 

In the negotiation of the settlement a total value measured 
by present prices and conditions of $390,385.05 was agreed upon. 

The original contract with the Virginian Power Co. gave it the 
option to purchase the property, and it had 5 years in which to do 
it. An average depreciation of 74 per cent per year for 5 years 
was allowed upon all except the goods mentioned in No. T aboye. 
These were taken at actual cost. The sale price to the Vir- 
ginian Power Co. was, therefore, $269,505.54. 

The Government was indebted to the Virginian Power Co. for 
power furnished from July, 1918, to December, 1918, and for 
other purposes in the sum of $187,700.50. This amount it was 
obligated to pay and would have had to pay in cash. It was 
taken as cash by the power company in the sale, and therefore 
the check given the Government was for $81,805.04, but the 

actual amount received by the Government for these properties 
was $269,505.54. This should be clearly understood and no 
erroneous impression should go abroad that only about $81,000 
was received for these properties. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, a few 
words in closing. Some of the things I forgot to mention I will 
mention now. For instance, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT] spoke of cotton that was required in this manufactur- 
ing plant. We found when we got out there that there were at 
the plant approximately 68,000 bales of cotton, linters, and hull- 
fiber cotton. Most of it was lying out of doors. It had been 
put on the ground early in the year, some of it in February, and, 
aside from one storehouse recently built, most of the 68,000 bales 
had stayed out all summer. It was decaying on the outside, to 
what extent I do not know, except that Mr. Sloan, assistant 
director of sales, told us privately that some in his judgment was 

entirely gone. It had laid out and is practically worthless now. 
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That is reserved from this sale. 


I want to call attention briefly to the settlement that was 
made with the Virginian Power Co. Early in this matter it was 
ascertained that it was necessary to have power for the plant. 
We had in the plant 34 boilers generating 34,000 horsepower, a 
magnificent steam plant, as good a one as I ever saw. There 
was installed a small electrical unit generating 3,000 kilowatts of 
electric energy. Instead of making its own power the War De- 
partment made a contract with the Virginian Power Co., an out- 
fit that had a power station 35 miles away, at Corbin Creek, on 
the Kanawha River, by which the power might be brought from 
that place to this plant, and by which we would install in the 
works of the Virginian Power Co. a turbogenerator that would 
generate 20,000 electrical kilowatts. The Government also agreed 
to finance the operations of this company and furnish it the 
money to build power lines to various villages and coal mines in 
the valley. Approximately $2,900,000 has been paid to the Vir- 
ginian Power Co. for this purpose. By the contract the Vir- 
ginian Power Co. was to have five years in which it could buy all 
this apparatus and machinery at its option, and for its value less 
depreciation. 

From that on to the end of the operation electrical energy 
came over that line. They hitched up a sort of a ramshackle 
line along the Kanawha & Michigan Railway, and run the cur- 
rent down this line and into the plant, and we bought power 
from that institution for the ordinary operations of the plant, 
using also what little current we made on our own 8,000-kilo- 
watt unit. 

As has been said, the contract with the Virginian Power Co. 
provided that the Government should advance the money to 
them to buy the right of way between other places and various 
coal mines and to build the various lines from these coal mines 
and scattered plants and the line up to Nitro. They bought 
those, and after the war was over it was found that they had 
good copper lines between their plant and all the surrounding 
mines and small settlements in that country, together with the 
necessary transformers and stations. So to-day the Virginian 
Power Co., that at the time we began operations was practically 
insolvent, as shown by the tax assessor’s books in West Vir- 
ginia, has, built by the Government, power lines all over 
the country and a practical monopoly of the Kanawha Valley. 
It has recently effected a settlement with the United States by 
which they pay the United States for all these lines, right of 
way, and loose material approximately $81,000. They also, at 
the same time, have taken a contract to furnish power to the 
naval ordnance plant at Charleston for a term of years. The 
merest contemplation of this.settlement can not fail to impress 
the reader with the thought that the Government has aided and 
abetted the Virginian Power Co. to obtain a monopoly in the 
Kanawha Valley, that it has made a settlement with that com- 
pany all to the advantage of the company, and that the mani- 
fest effort in the first instance was to prevent the Government 
from developing its own power at Nitro, so that the field might 
be left open for the Virginian Power Co. I am attaching hereto 
a copy of these contract settlements. 

My conclusions are these: I have found in my experience what 
seems to me a disposition among Government agents and em- 
ployees to disregard to some extent the interests of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States in making settlements and to look 
first at the interest of the fellow who is making the settlement 
for the Government, forgetting that they represent the United 
States of America, forgetting our Government has rights that 
ought to be protected. Every man who makes a settlement for 
the United States, every agent of the United States Government, 
ought at all times to remember the interests of the people of 
the country whom he represents, because he represents the tax- 
payers of the country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to see if I understand the facts 
as presented by the committee. Something over $60,000,000 was 
spent in the erection of this plant. Somewhere between $9,000,- 
000 and $10,000,000 is there to-day in movable property. <A bid 
that was substantially larger than any of these actually sub- 
mitted was in process of submission, but in order to finance that 
bid it was necessary to have the support of a large bank, and 
that bank at the last moment withdrew its support on intima- 
tion from somebody somewhere to the bank that it would be 
better to do so. The highest bid actually submitted was $5,- 
800, 


„000. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That is the exact situation. 

Now, I want to add this: There is a disposition among some 
of those who are doing business with the Government to assume 
that the public purse is a public grab bag, where he who grabs 
most is most to be envied. I desire to say very emphatically 
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that, so far as the committee of which I am chairman is con- 
eerned, we expect to vigilantly survey these settlements, so far 
as we are able, and the contractor who has by fraud or circum- 
vention driven an unjust bargain with the Government will re- 
ceive our most earnest attention. 


MEMORANDUM OF ADJUSTMENT BETWEEN um UNITED pe AXD run 
VIRGINIAN POWER CO., DATED BEPTEMBER 5, 1 


This memorandum of adjustment, ao this on day of September, 
1919, between the V Power Co., a corporati aa crenta and = 
ganized under the laws of the State of Mauaccbusctta, and ha 
office and place of business at 1 in the State of West Vi: nia, 
hereinafter called the Power Co., agreed of the first part, and the Un 
States of America, acting throug and represented by R. H. Hawkins, 
epre Ger Ordnance Department (hereinafter sales the Con- 

ring om „acting under direction of e Chief of Ordnance and 
Ey. oaae ority o of the Secretary of War, party of the second part, wit- 
nesseth 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has declared by joint reso- 
Intion, approved April 6, 1917, 7 war exists between tho United 
States of America and Germany; 

Whereas an administrative anit avin been created in the office of 
the Secretary of War and designated ted States Government ra 
plosives Plants, and the m Pi of War having anpointed D. C, 
Jackling director thereof ; 
as the national —.—. ney required the construction of an ex- 
lad; at F W. Va., under a contract authorized by the 


es; and 
of War and the Fuel ANETA of tbe 
tion of the work and in 


n the execu the 
om 3 of said plant consideration be given to the conservation of 
uel; an 

Whereas the United States approved such a plan and proposed the 
substitution of central station 5 power for electric current gen- 
erated at said explosives plant; and 

Whereas under date of March 1 een ae 8, 1918, the United States 
of America and y: Co, entered into agreements for 
the purchase of ts o JEN the construction and installation of 
certain transmission lines reon and for substations, generators, 
boilers, and auxiliartes therefor in connection with the power company 
plant and power system at Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va., known as the 
construction contracts ena for the delivery of power to the Government 
explosive plant, at Nitro, W. Va., which latter contract is entitled Con- 
tract for electric power operating“; and 

Whereas the signing of the armistice by the United States 2 3 
the Allies, and the central 5 ps brought about a ces- 
— ie W thus 4 eliminating e need of the ntoncenla explosive 

nta q 

Whereas the United ‘States of America no longer desires the delivery 
of electric power at said Government explosive t, at Nitro, W. Va., 
by_the sald power 3 and 

of War, on the 6th day of December, 1918 


Whereas the 

ianed ap order to the wid D. K Jackling, the director of the United 
States are plant at Nitro, W. Va., to proceed at 7 2 nd, 
cancel, adjust, and ‘settle all contracts made necessary by the d 
tineance èf the construction work upon said explosive lant at Nitro, 
W. Va., and authorize the sale of such materials as could be most ad- 


Fantageous! salvaged in 4 Senon a 
on the Secretary of War issued an order 
- of all Pont RoBi ‘and duties of every 
-r tsoever in . with the contracts hereinbefore men- 
— and tra 


sag ten cod 


ponte 
United 


a 
8, 1938, 
J. M. 8 Waring. Appa colonel, Ordna 
Army, as his s 


Whereas on the 17th — He of July, 1919, the said Chief of Ordnance 
instructin, special representative, the sald Lieut. Col. 


J. M. 8. Wart to su ab agreement with the said power compan 
Sees i= the obligations between man the parties horeto growing out ot 


Now, Phapa — in 8 of the premises, mutual agreements, 
terms, and stipulations hereinafter set forth, the said power apr ge 
eovenants and agrees to pay within 15 = from the execution th 

eement to the Treasurer of the United States $81.895.04 by certified 

k, or in such other form as may be acceptable to the said surer 
of the United States of America, and the power company fu agrees 
to serve to the United States 8 for its use at The: naval N. 

lant at South 8 W, Vas 

Tis provisions of a p 
hereafter exhibited wi th both 
mutually agree to the cancellation of the contract dated 
ana 4 ted “Contract for electric power operating,“ 
tere! 

Ze e power company admits the pa t of all those costs incurred 
b, . of March 8. 1915, designated ted as “ Contract for 

electric power operating,” that are shown in Exhibit 1, herewith made a 

part of Pris memorandum, and releases the United tates from any fur- 
fher obligation on these costs. 

2. The power company agrees to acquire rights of cay and do the 
necessary construction work for the installation of transmission lines 
and substations for the delivery of wor to the United States naval- 

ordnance plant at South Charleston, W. according to the terms and 
conditions of said contracts of March 15 8, 5 which provide for 
urchase the respectively, 


the p of of way and construction 
ie Pot which are to remain in full force and effect. 

8. The power company admits the adjustment and settlement of all 
costs of construction under the two contracts last mentioned as listed 
and shown in said Exhibit No. 1. 

* and so herewith sell, 


er, a 225 


areh 8. i 1515 
same 
canceled, 


um transmission and substations 

req f the United States Fuel Adm!nistration, 
specifically set out in Exhibit No. 2, herewith mede a part of this 
memorandum; also the storehouse, hoist house extension and lean-to on 
the premises of the power company at Cabin Creek Junction, as shown 


. ˙ . che POSION of tha 
an es now 

pra company, and shown t No. 2; but eee included 

this hb shall embrace the — lies 


of the power igre ony See — may be be required 
the the said naval-ordnance 
made a part of this momot and as shown by Exhibit No. 4, herewith 


The United Serene of America acknowledges adjustment and settle- 
—.— for all materials herein or heretofore transferred to the said power 
company,.as shown in Exhibit "2, attached hereto. 
sie The oe dace er company covenants and agrees that no Member of Con- 
legate to Congress, or Resident Commissioner is or shal! be 
admitted to ‘of this agreemen 


or part 
of ress approved Mar Wd. 1900 (85 Stat 1105), this SUPUN 
—— are s ation, so 
far as it rela to Members of or Delegates to ongress pei Resident 
Commisio: shall not —— or be construed to general to — agree- 
nera: 


— person to solie or to cause 

or procure the same to be obtained upon compensation in any way con- 
tingent in whole or in part upon such procurement, and I it bas not 
paid or permitted or agreed to pay to any third person, in considera- 
tion of such j or in compensation for ee in connection 
therewith, any brokerage, commission, or ot in estimat the amount 
nE vy ded by it cluded and * 2 — has Bve Sa in ting the contract 


to have — rendered eure rocurement of this 
ee further agrees that any Drench pe Fie ag Hno shall 
constitute cause for the annulment of this et by the United 


In tness re orale gpa N aga! has its 
porate name and seal to > Ht vice president here- 
—— duly authorized, and the said Unt States America has 


this agreement to be executed by its duly authorized repre- 


sentative. 
THe VIRGINIAN Power Co., 
By, H. G, Scorr, Vice President. 


Tom Unrrep STATES OF AMERICA, 
(Signed) By R. H. HAWKINS, 
Ticutenant Dotonel Ordnance Department, 
United States Army, Contracting Officer. 


(Signed) 


Witness: 
HELEN Herr. 


ent made the day of 1919, — and 
between the Virginian Power ag a 888 3 under the laws 
of the State of 3 anre and place of. business 
at Charleston, W, hereinafter ca tae Company party of the 
first part, and the Thited States, Tercinafter the Consumer, 
ted by the Secretary of the C 
resoluti 2 — A a — or ing th 1 
* 5 war s e Un 
Ahes, p Germany; 


States of Ameri 
Waercas the. the ‘national emergen 8 8 tho construction of an 
he fn at Nitro, W. Va., ich contract was authorized by the 


United tes; and 
Whereas the of War and Ried Fuel Administrator of the United 
States requested the execution of the work and the 8 
3 N V and 
— — ee re approved such a plan, and proposed the 
ectric power for electric current gen- 
erated at Aramaeg arr ag — — “ed and 
Whereas under date of March 8, 1918, the United States Government 
and the ian Power Co. entered into ba gh — gee! for the construc- 
tion and installation of certain transmi: nes, substations. genera- 
lers, and ae es therefor, in reconnection va the compan; +4 


—.— lant 1 W. mine 
on or e e power opera 

Whereas the signing — an come the Unitec 1 — of America, 
the Allies, and the cent 


e tes 20 —.— desires the deliv 5 — 
power at said Government Explosives — at Nitro, W. t de- 
sires that mow arrangements be made for the delivery of said — — 
power: 
= Now, t — FF eae Pear said 8 

rst part e said party secon covenant and agree 
to and with each other as follows: 25 
First. The Sor electri will furnish and deliver and the Consumer will 


oman 
naval ordonne plant, South 
20,000 kilowatts, based 
a 90 per power factor, for the rema der of the fiscal year 
Jame. 90. 1038. In case of necessary shut down of the Govern- 
,000-kilowatt unit installed in the Cabin Creek power station 
of the “Company, the 21780 will provide for service to the Consumer 
— not exceeding 1 008 kilowatts, based on a 90 per cent power 


Second. The Com grees to furnish and the ane agrees to 
take a minimum of 12.500.000 kilowatt-hour each and time begin Lae 


t the 


n Vas i 


ete nnd Ph T 
Co: mer 4 — fo bef ised 0 June 
ear 

eK. . kilowatt: hour per month. 
he minimum amount of power 3 r 
de billed and oe Dais for at the rate prevailing in the 

8 or E — in which the deficiency occu 
y will endeavor at na times to furnish a pe gee 

tat e or any 


le power to the consumer; but the co 
damege that the United States may — — 3 — — 
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of failure of the supply of electric power caused by accident or any 
other cause beyond the company’s control. It is understood, however, 
that whenever possible the company will give the consumer notice of 
its intention to shut off. the service, and that so far as possible the 
service will be shut off only at such times as will cause the consumer 
the minimum of inconvenience. As part consideration for this contract, 
the consumer agrees to reimburse the company for any costs or damages 
that may be awarded or adjudicated against the company by reason 
of injuries to persons or property accruing or resulting from any use 
of such electricity within the limits of the Naval Ordnance plant, ex- 
cept that the consumer shall not reimburse the company for injuries 
to the persons or property of the company's employees. 

Fourth. The consumer agrees to pay the company for all electric 
power delivered and taken or contracted for by the consumer as re- 
corded by the company’s meter installed on the high-tension side at 
the Government substation located at the nayal ordnance plant, South 
Charleston, W. Va., at the following rates: TE 

A charge of 6 mills ($0.006) r kilowatt hour, when the cost of 
coal to the poy of the first part 1.75 per short ton delivered at the 

wer plant of the company at Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va. Should 

e ad of coal to the company at said plant per short ton be increased 
or decreased from the price given above, the rate per kilowatt hour 
shall be increased or decreased one-tenth of a mill for each 10 cents 
of such increase or decrease. Bills for said electric power shall be 
rendered monthly by the company to the Government on or before the 
10th day of cach month for electric power consumed during the pre- 
ceding month. Maintenance of meters at high voltage being difficult, 
it is agreed that the company may measure power delivered to the 
consumer at 6,600 volts, and adjust such measurement to measurement 
at 66,000 or 44,000 volts by using a factor ny ae my the loss in 
transformation, which factor shall be determined by the Government. 

Fifth. The consumer shall at all times have access to the plant and 
property of the company for the p of ascertaining if proper pre- 
cautions are being taken for providing reseryes in case of emergency, and 
further to ascertain whether equipment furnished by the Government 
is being properly maintained as required by this agreement, or for such 
other reasons as may be deemed necessary or desirable, and it is fur- 
ther agreed that the consumer shall haye the right to advise the com- 
pany regarding the 1 7 of the plant or the maintenance of the 
equipment owned by the Government. 

Sixth. The consumer shall advise the company from time to time 
of its prospective needs for electric power, in order that the company 
may more efficiently and economically operate its station, and at the 
same time provide the capacity required by the consumer. 

Seventh. It is agreed and understood that the company shall have the 
right to operate the apparatus and equipment furnished by the Govern- 
ment for the generation of electric power at the Cabin Creek plant of 
fie comer whenever in its judgment it shall be considered necessary 
or desirable. 

Eighth. The company shall have the right to connect up on Govern- 
ment line No. 2 an industrial load, the character of which shall be 
subject to the approval of the United States not exceeding an aggre- 
gate maximum demand of 3,000 kilowatts; in return for this conces- 
sion the Government shall have the right to use the 8 resent 
two-circuit line from Cabin Creek Junction to Charleston, W. Va., for 
the delivery of electric power to the Naval Ordnance plant at South 
Charleston, W. Va., whenever occasion demands. In case of failure 
on the part of the company to deliver electric power of the required 
capacity over Government line No. 2, the aforesaid two-circuit line 
shall be capable of delivering a capacity of 14,000 kilowatts to the 
naval ordnance plant. 

Ninth. In the event of dispute as to the accuracy of the company's 
meters, the consumer shall have the right to make a written request to 
have them tested and, if necessary, recalibrated, and, if found to be in- 
correct, proper allowance shall be made, but not for a longer period 
than 30 days prior to the time when written complaint of such inaccu- 
racy is made. If the company's meters are found to be correct within 
2 per cent above or below standard, the e se of the test and recali- 
bration shall be borne by the consumer; otherwise the cost of the test 
and recalibration shall be borne by the company. If the meters of the 
company are found to be incorrect by more than 2 per cent above or 
below standard, then the bill for electric power from and including said 
30-day period to the time of test shall be corrected accordingly; other- 
wise no allowance shall be made by either party. If for any reason the 
electric power furnished by the company and taken by the consumer 
shall faii to be revistered by the meters, the amount of such power 
shall be determined by the consumer from the best available data, 
judged i previous registrations and by knowledge of the Government 
load, and payment therefor shall be made accordingly. 

Tenth. The company will, during the life of this agreement, or as re- 
newed from time to time, repair and maintain at its expense all py et 
tun and equipment furnished by the Government at the Cabin Creek 
plant of the sear bees oh and, further, the company will furnish all labor 
necessary to maintain in operation power transmission line No. 2 and 
the line from Charleston to South arleston, the consumer to furnish 
all material- required for such maintenance of transmission lines. 

Eleventh. The United States will, without expense to the company, 
supply all necessary rights of way for transmission lines on its prop- 
erty und a suitable place thereon for the installation of such equip- 
ment of the company as may be necessary for the supply or measure- 
ment of electric power to the consumer. 

Twelfth. The consumer will not permit anyone to interfere with the 
meters or other appliances of the company, and will further take pre- 
cautions for the protection and safe-keeping of such meters and other 
appliances. 

Thirteenth. The company shall have the right of access to said 
premises at all reasonable times during the od of this agreement 
and on its termination for the purpose of reading meters or inspecting 
or repairing appliances used in connection with the furnishing of elec- 
tric power under this contract, or for removing its property, and for any 
other purpose proper under this agreement. 

Fourteenth. Under and by virtue of that certain contract for con- 
struction work brosna between the Government and the Virginian 
Power Co., dated March 8, 1918, the United States will furnish neces- 
sary line materials, generators, boilers, substations and auxiliaries, 
procure or cause to be procured necessary rights of way, and construct 
or cause to be constructed an electric transmission line extending from 
the company’s plant at Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va., to the Naval Ord- 
nance Plant, uth Charleston, W. Va., to be known as Government 
lige No. 2, and also a transmission line extending from the terminus of 
ihe company’s present two-circuit line in the company’s substation at 
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Charleston, W. Va., to the Naval Ordnance Plant, South Charleston, 
W. Va., adequate for the furnishing of electric power as herein pro- 
vided. During the continuation of this a ment, or until such time 
as the contract to purchase is enforced, the company will pay. to the 
United States semiannually, on or about the 1st day of July and the Ist 
day of January next following, covering the preceding six months’ 
period, the following rental: 

(a) For the generators, boilers, substations, and auxiliaries furnished 
by the Government and installed at the company’s plant at Cabin Creek 
Junction, W. Va., an annual rental equal to 9 per cent of the cost of 
the demand capacity used by the company, after deducting from the 
total maximum demand of the Government and the company a demand 
equal to the company’s agreed existing capacity, 20,000 kilowatts, plus 
55 7 actual demand capacity furnish the Government, determined as 
‘ollows : 

Let A = maximum demand in k. w., measured at the company’s plant 
at Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va. 

Let B = total demand in k. w., measured at the outdoor substation 
at the Naval Ordnance Plant, South Charleston, W. Va., in the same 
hour in which A is measured. 

Let C = cost to the Government of the equipment furnished and in- 
stalled by it at the company's plant at Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va. 


Cc 
Then 20000 (A - (20000 plus B) = cost of demand capacity upon 


which an annual rental shall be paid. 

Demand“ as used above shall mean the kilowatt hours of output in 
one integral hour; maximum demand shall mean the demand occurring 
at the time of maximum load on the Virginian Power Co.'s system. 

Fifteenth. In case of interruption of service due to causes beyond the 
control of either of the parties hereto each party shall use the greatest 
possible speed in rectifying the cause of the trouble; in such case 
neither party shall have any claim against the other for damages caused 
by inability to give or take power as provided in this contract during 
the period of disability. $ 

Sixteenth. The period of service under this agreement shall be from 
the date of the commencement of furnishing electric power to the con- 
sumer, and continuing thereafter until in the judgment of the Govern- 
ment the need for electric power under this a ment no longer exists: 
not extending, however, beyond June 30, 1920, except that after said 
date this agreement may be renewed from year to year, at the option’ of 
the Government, in order to insure continuous service. 

Seventeenth. The Government, by its duly authorized representative, 
shall at ail times be afforded proper facilities for the inspection of ali 
plants and equipment engaged in furnis! services under this agree- 
ment, and at all times shall have access to the premises and to all 
books, records, n plans, drawings, receipts, and memo- 
randa of every description of the company pertaining to sald services. 

Eighteenth. The Government reserves the right to terminate this 
agreement upon the termination of the period of service, as defined 
under clause 16 above, provided, however, that the Government shall 
give the company written notice 30 days prior to the date of termina- 
tion of its intention so to do. ; 

Nineteenth. The company agrees to purchase the equipment fur- 
nished by the Government to the company used in supply ng electric 
power to the naval ordnance plant, except the transmission line along 
the K. & M. ht of way, within three years from the date of receipt 
of written notice from the Government so to do; provided, however, 
that the company shall not be forced to purchase the apparatus prior 
to June 27, 1924, or permitted to purchase same until they have re- 
ceived notice so to do, and that the Government shall have the right to 
renew this contract throughout this 8 period, as provided under 
paragraph 16 above. The price to be pa d the Government for equip: 
ment purchased under this contract by the company shall be determined 
by a rd of three members, one member of which shall be appointed 
by the Secretary of the Navy, one by the company, and the two mem- 
bers so appointed shall appoint a third. If either party dissents from 
the decision of the then the question shall be referred to the 
Court of Claims, whose decision shali be final. Nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent the Government from disposing of its property at 
the best price obtainable, except that upon receiving an offer for the 
disposal of any portion of its property used in the furnishing or the 
transmission of electric power under this — the Government 
shall notify the company of the receipt of such offer and a preferential 
right of purchase shall accorded the company, which right, however, 
must be exercised by the company within 10 calendar days after the 
receipt of such notice in writing. c 

Twentieth. In the event of the failure of the company to comply 
with the stipulations of this agreement, as hereinbefore set forth, the 
consumer shall have the right to procure the necessary electric power in 
such manner as may be deemed best for the interests of the Government. 
In case of failure of the company to so operate and maintain its power 
stations and transmission lines and the transmission lines and the rop: 
erty of the Goyernment used by the company as to provide a suitab e 
and continuous sup) N of electric power to the nayal ordnance plant, 
South Charleston, W. Va., during the continuation of this agreement the 
consumer may require the Seem arg to make such changes in its operat- 
ing force an uipment as shall in the opinion of the consumer be 
necessary in order to provide said continuous and reliable supply of 
electric power for the naval ordnance plant, South Charleston, W. Va., 
and such maintenance of Government property. 

Twenty-first. No transfer of this agreement or of any interest therein 
shall be made by the company to any other party, and in case of the 
violation of this provino the consumer, reserving all rights of action 
for any breach of this agreement by the company, may refuse to carry 
out this agreement with either the transferer or the transferee. How- 
ever, subject to the option of the Government to annul this agreement 
under the circumstances as stated above, should the company sell, dis- 
pose of, or transfer the plant and equipment to be used in the perform- 
ance of this agreement to any other pare or parties such sale or trans- 
fer shall be made only on the conditions that the successor of the com- 
pany in the ownership of the plant and equipment shall assume the 
obligations of this agreement and perform the stipulations therein set 
forth, according to their true intent and meaning, said successor to be 
bound as fully and to the same extent by the provisions of this agree 
ment as is the company. 

Twenty-second. No Member of or Delegate to Congress, or Resident 
Commissioner, is or shall be admitted to any share or part of this 
agreement, or to any benefit which may arise therefrom, but, under the 
provisions of section 116 of the act of Congress approved March 4, 
1909 (35 Stats., 1199), this stipulation, so far as it relates to Mem- 
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bers of or Delegates to Congress, or Resident Commissioners, shall not 
extend or be construed to extend to any agreement made with an incor- 
porated company for its general benefit, 

Twenty-third. In the performance of this agreement the said com- 
pany shall not, directly or indirectly, em 1 any pay undergoin 
Sentence ot imprisonment at hard labor whi may ave been imp 
by a court of any State, Territory, or municipality -havi criminal 
jurisdiction, nor permit such employment by any person furnishing labor 
or materials to said company for use in fulfillment of this agreement. 

Twenty-fourth. The company shall hold and have the United States 
Government and all officers and agents thereof harmless from and 
against all demands of any nature or kind for or on aecount of the 
use and continued use of any patented article, combination, or process 
which ma apply to or affect the articles, materials, or services fur- 
nished under this agreement. 

Twenty-fifth. The party of the first part pe stings warrants that he 
has employed no third person to solicit or obtain this contract in his 
behalf, or to cause or procure the same to be obtained upon compensation 
in any way contingent, in whole or in part, upon such procurement; 
and that he has not paid, or promised or agreed to pay, to any third 
person, in consideration of such procurement, or in compensation for 
services in connection therewith, any brokerage, commission, or per- 
centage sn the amount receivable by him hereunder; and that he 
has not, in estimating the contract price demanded by him, included 
any sum by reason of any such brokerage, commission, or pertega 
and that all moneys payable to him hereunder are free from obligation 
to any other person for services rendered, or sup to haye been ren- 
dered, in the procurement of this contract. He further a that an 
breach of this warranty shall constitute adequate cause for the annul- 
ment of this contract by the United States, and that the United States 
may retain to its own use from any sums due or to become due there- 
under an amount equal to any brokerage, commission, or percentage so 
paid, or agreed to be paid. 

Twenty-sixth. Subject to the consent hereto of the Secretary of War 
or his duly authorized representative, upon the signing of this agree- 
ment, the 8 of the Government to take and of the power com- 
pany to furnish power under the “ contract for electric-power operating,” 
entered into under date of March 8, 1918, by and between the United 
States of America and the Virginian Power Co., shall cease and deter- 
mine, but all other rights and obligations thereunder unless specifically 
modified herein shall remain intact. 

In witness whereof, the parties aforesaid have hereto placed their 
hands the date first hereinbefore written. 

5 Tun VIRGINIAN Power Co., 
y 


RECAPITULATION. 


Operating expenses: 


Prorated on basis of increased demand $4, 315. 12 
Prorated according to demand 8, 759. 80 
Prorated according to energy 21,512.17 
Segregated actual item 2, 046. 50 
31, 633. 59 
Vixed charges: 
Interest prorated according to demand $12, 371. 00 
Depreciation— 
Prorated according to demand.$4, 206. 34 
Prorated according to use 8, 014, 00 
; —— 7, 220. 34 
Total of ti d fixed charges 5535 224.53 
‘otal of operating expenses an e 5 . 
Kad r sce eee eee 5, 122. 49 
Total based on contract 56, 347. 42 
Deduct amount paid to Dee. 31, 1918_ 42, 309. 93 
Balance due based on contract 14, 037. 49 
‘ u- 
Supplementary items: 
Power commandeered by nitro $2, 779. 92 
Cost of reblading No. 2 turbine , 601. 
Excess boiler repairs ax 3, 099. 88 
Increased cost of construction labor _5, 050. 70 
Excess cost of cperating labor 17, 619. 74 
Increased cost of operating labor 28, 283. 11 
Excess cost.of coal, 1918 13, 373. 83 
Excess cost of coal, 1919. 60, 500. 00 
Excess cost of replacement of material. 18, 557. 93 
Total — 156, 866. 17 
Add 10 per cen 15, 686. 62 
Total supplementary item 172, 552. 79 
United States construction-contract items: 
Items pending and / or disallowed. 332. 34 
Pay roll checks unclaimed, ete___._-------- TTT. 88 
Total United States construction items 1,110. 22 
Grana ten.... T. 8 187, 700. 50 


Exursrr No. 2. 
Memorandum. 


The cquipment, material, supplies, transmission lines, etc., which 
are transferred. to the Virginian Power Co, by the United States of 
America by virtue of contract of which this memorandum is a part, 
consists mainly of rights of way, poles, fixtures, hardware, conductors, 
insulators, transformers, switches, and appurtenances of same, also 
the hoist-house extension, leanto, and storehouse at Cabin Creek 
Junction, but equipment at Cabin Creek Junction which is contained 
in the list of material in the possession of the power company and 
to be used in constructing lines to the naval ordnance plant on rights 
of way owned by the Government or the transmission line on the 
Kanawha & Michigan Railway is not included. 7 

The equipment, material, supplies, transmission lines, ete., 


trans- 
ferred are more especially descr! in the following sheets: 1 
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UV. 8. 8. 
Burnwell to Leewood, 4.53 miles, 44,000 volt, single circuit, wood 


pole transmission line, B-arrow arms, 2/0 strand copper, 40-foot 
wood ies, Thomas disk insulators No, 1129, Thomas pine insulators 


o. 4000. 

Wierwood to Milburn, 8.82 miles, 44,000 volt, single circuit, wood 
pole transmission line, wishbone cross arms, 2/0 copper conductors, 
40-foot poles, Thomas disk insulators No. 1129, Thomas pine in- 
sulators No. 4000. 

U. 8. 3: 


Changing copper on Sun-Pax line, 4.76 miles, from 4-inch copper 
ciad to 2/0 stranded. 

Changing copper on Paint Creek Co. line, 5.34 miles, from No. 2 
solid copper to 2/0 stranded copper. ‘Total length 10.10. 

U. 8. 4. 7 

Layland, W. Va., 44,000-23 volt. wood substation, 3-300 K. V. A. 
Westinghouse transformers. 

Berry to Layland, W. Va., 6.00 miles, 44,000 volt, single circuit, 
wood pole transmission line, wishbone cross arms, No, 2 copper con- 
ductors, 40-foot poles, Thomas disk insulators No, 1129, Thomas pin 
insulators No. 4000. 

Layland, W. Va., 2,300 volt wood Lite distribution line, 35-foot 

les, Thomas disk insulators No. 1074, Thomas pin insulators No. 

009, 3/0 copper conductor. Total length 15 miles. 
U. 8. 8. 

Gamoca to Ansted, 5.78 miles, 44,000 volt single circuit, wood pole 
transmission line, wishbone arms, inch copper-clad conductors and 

und wire, 40-foot poles, Thomas No, 1129 disk insulators, Thomas 
Yo, 4000 pin insulators. 

Ansted, W. Va., 2,300 volt single circuit, wood pote distributing 
line, No. 2 solid copper, 30-foot poles, Thomas disk insulators No. 
1074, Thomas pin insulators No. 1009. : 

Ansted, W. Va., 1.05 miles 2,300 volt, single circuit, wood le 
distribution line, 2/0 stranded copper, $0-toot oo Thomas disk 
insulators No. 1974, Thomas pin insulators No. 1 i 
v. B. 8. 


44,000 2,300 volt, wood substation, 3-200 K. V. A. Westinghouse 
transformers, 30-foot poles, located at Ansted, W. Va. 
U. S. G. 


Appalachian tie line, 12.1 miles, survey only for tie line from Hot 
Coal to Mulles, W. Va. 


v. 8. 7. 

Campbells Creek line, Dann to Big Bottom, 3.74 miles; 44,000-volt, 
single-circuit, wood-pole transmission line; bow-arrow arms; 40-ft. 
porcis 1“ copper-clad conductors; Thomas disk insulators, No. 1129; 

homas pin insulators, No, 4000. 

T. 8, 

McAlpin, W. Va., 44,000-2,300-volt, wood substation, 3-200 K. V. A. 
Westinghouse transformers, 30’ poles. 

44,000-volt_ single-circuit, wood-pole transmission line, bow-arrow 
crossarms ; 40-ft. poles; Thomas disk insulators, No. 1120; 2/0 stranded 
copper conductor, 

. McAlpin, W. Va., 0.04 miles, 2,300-volt, single-circuit, wood-pole trans- 
mission line; 80-ft. poles; 2/0 copper conductors; Thomas disk insu- 
lators, No. 1074; Thomas pin insulators, No. 1009. 

U. 8. 9. 


Mordue, W. Va., 44,000-2,300-volt wood substation; 3-250 K. V. A. 
Pittsburgh transformers; 80-ft. wood poles. L 3 
U. 8. 10. : 
Emerson to Eunice, 3.36 miles H. T.; 0.46 miles L. T.; 44.000. volt. 
single-circuit, wood-pole transmission line; wishbone crossarms; 40-ft. 
wood pone: » copper clad conductors ; 2,300-volt, single-circuit, wood- 
pole distribution line; 30-ft. poles; 2/0 copper conductors. 
U. 8. 11. 
Paint Creek Coal Mining Co., at Benner, W. Va. 
2,300-volt substation and 2,300- 
solid copper conductors. 


1.13 miles; 44,000- 
volt distribution line to mine No. 2; 
U. S. 12. 


Kellys Creek Colliery Co., Ward, W. Va., 0.52 miles, 2,300-volt, 
3 wood-pole distribution line from war substation to mine 
0. 5. 


U. 8. 14. 


Powellton, W. Va., 0.208 miles II. T. 44,000-volt, single-circuit trans- 
mission line ; wishbone crossarms ; 4“ copper ¢lad conductor; and 2,300- 
volt, single-circuit distribution line to Vulcan mine, 1/0 solid copper 


conductors. : 
U. S. 18. 
Viacova, W. Va., 44,000-2,300-volt wood substation and 2,300-volt 
distribution line; No, 2 copper conductor. f 


U. 8. 16. 


Berlin, W. Va., 44,000-2,000-volt wood substation; 3-100 K. V. A. 
Pittsburgh transformers; 30-ft. poles. 


U. 8. 17. 


Beards Fork, W. Va., 44, 000-2, 300-volt wood substation ; 2-200 K. V. 
A. Westinghouse transformers, 


U. S. 18. 


Minden, W. Va., 44,000-2,300-volt, double-circuit, steel substation. 

Minden, W. Va., 0.23 miles, 44,000-volt, double-circuit, wood-pole 
transmission line; bow-arrow crossarms; 40-ft, poe: 3’ copper clad 
ayy git Thomas disk insulators, No. 1129; Thomas pin insulators, 


0. 4000. 

Minden, W. Va., 2.29 miles, 2,300-volt, singlo-circuit. wood-pole dis- 
tribution line; 30-ft. Ay 80 Thomas disk insulators; Thomas pin in- 
sulators, No. i009; 0 copper conductors, 

One brick warehouse, including floor slab. Both warehouse and floor 
slab are supported by a concrete settling basin, the title of which 
remains vested the Government. 

One brick leanto, being an extension of the Virginian Power Co.'s 
contro! room. 

The extension to the Virginian Power Co.’s hoist house, this struc- 
ture being of brick. 
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List of material to be transferred to the Virginian Power Co. 


Quantity. 
377 insulators No: 7130. 
$280 1 
2 5 nsulators. 
100 zie 
100 laters. Brookfield: 


250 sconnect insulators +1104 
35 No. 1074 3 
96 2 — gross arm 
H sce 
solid copper wire. 
06. Ëo © copper stranded wire. 
insulator plates. 
525 “ cast-iron washers. 
400% railroad spikes. 
=) OW 


18 
18 3 
xiy’ t 

100% 7“ boat spikes. 

74 facet eae bolts, 

18 inal Jugs: 

50 18 

25 ix ox screws, 
400 (2"*x6"" lag screws, 
200 14 N. I standard belts. 
500) xz“ machine bolts. 
100 x1)’ machine bolts, 

2 y” heave wood! bloeks. 

2 14, 3-sheave wood blocks. 


2. 16“ 3-sheave steel blocks. 
15 À #14 DIAN wood screws. 
"> pop valve, 

4 eme th. 

10 gross #7 24” H. wood screws. 

8 gross 7 14” H. wood screws, 

16 25 7 1’ F. H. wood screws, 
2 1 set discs, 13-2. 

3 * hose connectors. 

8 jour 2 1 5 

10 755 tops. 

11 10 * shank drills. 


t shauk drills. 
oat Sus ght = drills. 
” straight shank drills. 


through bolts 
X18" through solts. 
8, 225 * X14” stud bolts, 


16 HH. P. ells. 
200 3 bolt clamps. 
200 X14” space bolis, 
200 x4" 5 3 122 
2 Gati 

L Pia ae Seekers 

2 brass lubricators, 

1 . white enamel. 

4 2 By “steel gaskets. 

46 steel gaskets, 

79 2 steel gaskets. 
111 8” steel gaskets. 

44 10” steel gaskets. 
39 . steel gaskets, 

34 14" steel gaskits, 
29 6°" steel gaskets. 

8 235 steel gaskets. 

= 3. Steel ee 
a be galvanized bols. 
250 Te galvanized bolts, 
an iy F. ells. 

.. ells, 

9 "H; P: 

T 4” H. P. ells. 

45 3. L. P. ells, 

4 4’ L. P, ells. 

2 blank flanges. 

1 4” blank flanges. 

an an — flanges. 

s ges. 
„ 

12 . iopen 

12 3” flange 

3 gate e 125+ 

A a valves. 

1.8725 33 Pe pe le cans steel. 
=. 925 25 pes. , 16, rein. steel. 
* pes, 1“ 16% ro Stoa]. 


128 don 
250 standard bayo 
2 200 Pittsburgh ADOTE 
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Recapitulation covering settlement. 


269, 805.54 
etmeni 


Exaureir No. 3, 


corpora created 
setts, and having 1 place of business at Charleston, in the Stato of 
West Virginin, party of the second part, Lae 
That whereas. am agreement was entered into between the parties 
hereto on the 28th. wore agin August. 1019, whereby the said party of = 


ration: nmd in said: a rt iene tg 
of tho second part all the right, title. and ine 


st with the pri and appurtenances: thereunto: belongin: = 
vested in the United States of erica in amd to the rights of wa 
conveyed to the party of the first by the following dees; 


tively, recorded lu the office of the Eoun Clerk of the x des respec: 
Crating ie in the State of West Virginia 


Fa Va 
sae hs Pennie: HO NN on a a uor 
Wee 605 
8 75 SEE find and wife, E. K. Lively and wife 596 
srely-e00 Wile. . 302 
4. Ww VEIY — 46 03 
C. S. Lively and wife. 46 608 
Roy — An 598 

Geo: Li sr... 46 5 
M. Sutphin and wife 46 O11 
W. B. Honaker_ 46 GOL 
AW L T ns — 46 599 
Charley H. Davis — ̃ A 387 
arno Davis. — — A 590 
Mrs, M E. Wriston and Harold Wriston—— — N OB 609 
James H. Winegrove and wife 46 596 
Mrs. Elizabeth Winegrove (widow). 46. 612 
B. T. Winegrove and wife. 46 595 
Bs Gis Davie One Wil ainiaan aaa aa 46 586 
Solvay Colleries Co- 500 
GW. Li T 
I. B. bei vin ders 592 
‘yree__ 502 
George W. Williams — 
raim: Creek Coal & Coke 8 575 

rs. J. E. . (wide 


8 
Beachwood Coal & Coke Co- 
G. W. Imboden an 
T. D. Childress and 
Seo c Nader aed wit 8 2 307 
Geo. ons mayne Wile a a 505 
RP, teed eae UE ELT Ee LESS A a 1 5 509 
Neate Goer Cay cc Pb. Sane 
47 504 
46 581 
46 580 
46 584 
46 578 
Elio 1 ee 47 136 
E. L. Hornaby and husband... AT 135 
io Boken and wife DARNU 8 5 
M. Treadway and hushband.—-—--.-..-----.-- — 47 133 
e $ 
Paint Creek Coal & Land co. 187 552 
Howard Clay and wit 1 88 
William Stone and wife... -emee — 80 
Mark Harless and wife 82 
Charles Wolf and wi 71 
Alex. Morton and wife- 53 
wis and wife 
Norman F. Belcher and wite._________ 50 
William Walker and wife 56 
John Trigg a 76 wife s4 
i E When 35 
8 . Stanley — r I4 
Mrs. Rhoda MeConihay- -annann 188 86 
Hewitt Flowers and rr . Ky Eis ¢ <2 77 
Alfred Moss and wife. — 3 90 
G . 8 291 
Ida Farley. — — meer 278 


Now, therefore, 2 the 1 aforesaid, the said) party of the 
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part under and by virtue of the deeds aforesaid, to which reference 13 
made for a more particular description ot the property hereby conveyed. 

To hive and to hold unto the said the Virginia Power Co., its 
successors and ossxigns, forever, 

Witness the following signature and seal of the United States of 
America by its duly constituted contracting officer. 

It. II. HAWKINS, 
Licutenant Colanct, Ordnance Department, 
United Statea Army. 
Witness: 
HELEN IIIErr. 

Norn.— The following deeds have not been recorded in the office of 
the county clerk of Fayette County, State of West Virginia; therefore 
the book and page numbers are shown in blank on this deed, but to be 
inserted when deeds are recorded: 


Beury Bros, Coal & Coke Co. 
chburg Collieries Co. 
G. W. Lively. 
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List of material in possession of the Virginian Power Co. owned b 
the Government to be used in the construction of transmission lines 
to the naval ordnance plant, South Charleston, W. Va. 

2 Sets 66,000-volt delta star alr-brake switch, 
156 Miles 2/0 stranded copper wire, 
781 Miles 5/10, galv stranded ground wire, 
150 Anchor rods, 5/8 x 6’ 0". 
200 2/0 copper sleeves. 
100 Hooks for suspension hangers, 


3 hangers, 
Locke suspension insulators., 


2 Yocke strain clamps. 
2 Insulator yokes. 
transmission towers. 

15 au hill extensions, slope along line far“ M” towers. 
41 Side hill extensions, slope across line for “ M" towers. 
12 107 square extensions for “ M" towers. 
10 20’ square extensions for“ M” towers, 
a5 “p” transmission towers. 

2 Ride hill extensions, slope along line for “P” towers. 
10 Side hill extension, slope across line for P “towers. 
2 10° square extensions for “TP” towers. 
3% 20’ square extension for P” towers. 
G Type “8 " transmission towers. 
23 nare extensions for “5 towers. 

Misceliancous tools and camp equipment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have 10 minutes more and that I may haye 
5 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Tilinois shall have 10 
minutes additional, and that he shall have 5 minutes additional. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I regret, but the Committee on Edu- 
cation can not give way further. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr, GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, may I call the attention of the 
gentleman from Ohio to the fact that we are asking for only 
15 minutes more? There is one phase which the gentleman has 
discussed to which reference was not made in his original state- 
ment, and to which I would like to refer n moment. I am asking 
tliat he have five minutes more than I. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, we have given way before, and this 
is the third time that we have given way. Others nre asking us 
further to give way, after the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Granaas} is through. We must have some place where we shall 
stop, and I object. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise nnd extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, 1 shall have to make the sume 
request, although I never do that. ° 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE BUDGET. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bili (H. R. 9783) to provide for a national budget be given a 
privileged status in order that it may be called up without 
bringing in a rule at the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill II. R. 4488, the vocational education bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Towa asks’ unanimous 
consent that the budget bill be given a privileged status so that 
it may be taken up after the education bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object—and I shall not object—I want to ask the gentleman how 
much time we are going to have to discuss the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have talked with the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr, Byrns], the ranking Democratic member 
on the committee, and we have rather come to the conclusion 
that it would be better not to ask any definite time to be fixed in 
order that free opportunity may be given for discussion of the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think that bill is one of the most 
important that has been suggested in this Congress, It is an 
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entirely new departure and should be thoroughly discussed, and 
of course the speeches should be confined to the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Unless we have assurance that we 
will have free discussion of it, I would object. 

Mr, GOOD. Mr Speaker, I would say to the gentleman that 
when we reach the bill I shall ask that general debate be con- 
fined to the bill. So far as I am concerned, I want to say that 
absolutely full and free discussion of the merits of the bill shall 
be given every Member of the House who desires to speak. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is very important, and the House ought to know now how 
much time shall be given to a discussion of the bill, so that 
both sides may be given an opportunity to be heard. I shall ob- 
ject to any unanimous consent unless we have an understanding 
that both sides shall be given an opportunity to be heard on 
this all-important proposition, as was pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have just said that, so far as I 
am concerned, I shall do all I can to see to it that the discussion 
shall be full and free, and that anyone who wants to speak on 
the bill shall be given full opportunity to discuss it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If that is the purpose, then the gentleman 
can have no objection to now fixing the time for general debate, 
when he asks unanimous consent. I think the gentleman should 
ask for a limit of time, so that we may know what is going to 
take place, so that we may be assured that the opposition is 
going to be heard as well as the proponents of the measure. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the bill that I 
have referred to has no relation and does not refer to the reso- 
lution changing the rules of the House. That will not be 
brought up under this bill at all. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I only wish it could be brought up in con- 
nection with this bill, so that we might discuss the two proposi- 
tions at one time, so that it might be decided whether we are 
going to increase the Appropriations Committee or decrease the 
committees to one. If we are going to adopt this system, one 
which has been condemned, discredited, and discarded by other 
nations that have tried it, there ought to be full and free discus- 
sion of the subject, and if we are going to force it on the House 
now by unanimous consent, then we should understand that 
free opportunity shall be given to those who are opposed to the 
bill as well as to the proponents of the measure. If the time 
is to be disposed of, let it be divided and fixed now, so that the 
opposition may be heard as well as the proponents. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to my colleague that if unanimous 
consent is not given it will be necessary to ask for a rule. The 
rule which will be asked for will not limit the debate. We do 
not desire to limit debate now, because if we should fix on 12 
hours, the amount that has been talked about for debate, there 
might be objection on the floor of the House to agreeing to that 
much time. I am willing that the House shall debate it for 12 
hours or longer time, if Members want to discuss it. I have no 
disposition to shut off debate. I think debate should be free 
and open. I hope the gentleman will not object, because that 
will simply mean that we must take up an hour in discussing 
the rule. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, generally it has been customary 
for the House to determine and not the Committee on Rules of 
any other committee. That matter can be discussed and ar- 
ranged at that time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
yield? 


Mr. GOOD. Yes. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course, I take it that it would 


be Impossible to undertake to fix the time now in advance of 
taking up the bill, but I want to supplement what the chair- 
man of the committee has said. There is no disposition upon 
the part of any member of the Special Budget Committee or any 
Member of the House to prevent free discussion of this bill, 
We all recognize that it is one of the most important pieces of 
legislation that has been brought before the House. It Is the 
disposition of every member of the committee, in connection 
with the chairman, to see to it, so far as we can, that everyone 
who wants to discuss it may haye the fullest and freest oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is no question that it is a most impor- 
tant question to depart from established practice and plunge 
headlong into a proposition that has proven a failure and been 
condemned in other countries, and which other nations are now 
turning heaven and earth to get away from. You are now go- 
ing to foist it upon the country in 12 hours of debate—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There has been no suggestion as 
to how many hours of debate. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr. HAUGEN, You are not willing to leave it to the House 
to determine the debate that shall be granted, It has been cus 
towary when unanimous consent is made that we agree upon 
n time, that we may have an idea as to when the matter is to 
he disposed of. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Why resort to this practice? What is the 
necessity of it? Are you so afraid of it? Why should not 
Ught be shed upon it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I demand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr, Speaker, I object. 


FNDUSTRIAT, VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, Teall up the bill H. R. 4438. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the House resolves itself into 
ihe Conmittee of the Whole House on the stato of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 4438, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committec of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R, 4438, with Mr. Mapnen in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the farther consideration of 
the bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk rend as follows: y 

A MI CAL u. 4488) ta provide for the promotion of vocational rchabili- 
tation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to 
vil employment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ofer an mnendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. of Washington. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairmau, the committeo amendment, 1 
suppose, will take precedence over any other amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. Wedo not have te vote on a committee amond- 
ment before another enn be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentloman frn ‘Texns offers an 
snrendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Buawres ; On page 4, dine 1, beginuing 
with the word „that,“ strike out all of the balance al the paragraph 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: The vocational rehabilitation 
provided for herein shall be given under the knpervizton and control 
of the Ktnte board, and all conrees shall be available, under such 
rules and regulations as the Federal board shall prescribe, to nll 
zeus in such doestitate «circumstances that they are financially unable 
to provide thelr own rehabilitation, disabled in industrial pursuits, 
ineloding agriculture, trade, commerce, manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation, all mechanic arts, and to civil employees of the United 
States disabled while In the performance of their duty: Provided, That 
persons who have received compensation for injuries and other disabled 
persons who are able to pay for kamo may be given rebabilitation 
training upon paying reasonnile tuition therefor.” 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary iuguiry, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. TOWNER. There is a comniltree amendment pending. 
Is it not the practice that the committee amendment shall be 
dispose! of before other amendments are offered? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that is the practice ; 
hut it has not been called up by the committee. In this case 
the gentleman from Texas was recognized before any member 
of the committee nudertook to call up the committee amends 
mont. 

Mr. TOWNER, Mr. (Chairman, I entled the attention of the 
Chair to the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman from ‘Poxas had been 
recognized before the gentleman. did that. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I am also a member of the coun LL bee, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would not make any epa s to 
the committee amandment. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, during the gonerul debate on 
this bill the other day T called the attention of the committee to 
the fact that in stating the purpose of this bill in the beginning 
it stated that it was te provide rehabilitation to those disabled 
persons who were unable fluancially to provide it for them- 
selves, and yet when this bill attempts to define the persons 
who would be entitlet to this training it left out entirely those 
persons disabled who were m destitute circumstances nud who 
were not able to pay for the training, The colloquy which oc- 
eurred between the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Saurn] and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fuss on this very subject 
showed conclustyely that the bill does not do that which it in- 
tends and purports te de. The preamble of the bill starts 
out by saying that it is to provide rehabilitation to these 
persons Who are without suficient means to provide for their 
own rehabilitation, yet the chairman admits that the bill 
Will do nothing of the kind, as the only persons it will fur- 
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nish any relief to are these able to pay tuition for such traiu- 
ing, for when the gentlenmn from Michigan [Mr. Sacrrer] 
asked, “What about those persons disabled who are In desti- 
tute circumstances oud who are not able to pay for it,” the 
distinguished educator from Ohio [Mr Fress] answered, “Ob, 
they ure unfortuunte; they are unfortunate.” Now, disabled 
persons who have property and money do not need any con- 
sideration from Congress so far as rehabilitation is concerned, 
They ean go to the best institutions and employ the best talent 
of this Nation and he rehabilitated and retrained educationally, 
It {s the poor devil who has nothing, who bas liad his arms or 
legs or eyes taken from him, who has to meet the world in com- 
petition, and who has nothing in the way of property—he is the 
one, if any, who should be entitled to this training. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. He is the one who should get 
this training If anyone should get it at all. Now, I called the at- 
tention of the chairman to that fact, and I call the attention 
of this committee to the fact, that the only provision in this 
bill that names the persons to whom these courses shall be 
given is found in subdivision 5 under section 2 of the bill. It 
says that civil employees of this Government shall be entitled 
to it, and that was an amendment which was suggested by 
the Senate committee, if you please. If you pass this bill as 
it is in its present state you would tind that no persons are 
entitled to this training except civil employees of this Govorn- 
ment who haye been injured during the course of thier em- 
ployment. A now yield toa my colleague, the gentleman from 
‘Texas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, 1 did not catel the gentleman's amend- 
ment elearly. Does it provide that any person in nny walk of 
life or pursuit shall obtain the benefits of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, It provides that every person in any one of 
these industrial vocations, including farming, who shall be- 
come injured and who is in destitute circumstances and unable 
to pay for his rehabilitation shall receive this training free, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Why not provide for every destitute per- 
sun, take all in? 

Mr. BLANTON, Th takes all persons in except soldiers, and 
soldiers are provided for hy another law. It provides for every 
“ass of employee in this land in destitute circumstances, unable 
to pay for this training, and it should provide fer them if such 
a bill as this is passed at all. 

Mr. BER. WIll the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will, 

Mr. BEE. Iam in sympathy with the gentleman's statement, 
but I think the gentleman's use of the word “destitute” is In 
i rather offensive sense. It rather carries the same meaning 
ns the word “ pauperize.” 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, no; it does not. It does not carry It 
to my mind, because I have been in destitute circumstances my- 
self in my earlier life, and I wus not ashamed of it, and did 
not consider it was a disgrace either to me or to any other per- 
som similarly situated. It is no disgrace to he poor or in 
destitute elrewmstances. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlaunun’s time las expired, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
Angus consent for two minutes more, Is there objection? 
[After n pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, As I understand it, the gen- 
tleman’s amendment provides for those unable to puy for re- 
habUlitation. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; und that is the very purpose of this 
bill, as stated in its preamble. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentlenmu is a member 
of the committee, bs binn provides rehabilitation for persons 
generally. 

Mr. BLANTON. It says that In the preamble, hut when it 
goes to make provision fer it in ihe bill it just provides for one 
class, aud that is the civil employees of this Government, as 
coutained in subdiviston (3). 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington 
bill run to Indians? 

Mr. BLANTON, Please co not take up farther of my time, 
because I have only two minutes. 

Now, gentlemen, if we are going to curry out the purpese 
und intent of this bill there must be a provision iu it that will 
take care of n poor person who, as I said the other day, looks 
throng the glass of life darkly. He is the person whe should 
receive the benctits of this bil, He is the one who is entitled 
to rehabilitation, und withont this amendment he may not get 
It, according to the statement of the ehairman in reply to the 
gentleman from Michigun the ether day, 


Do not the provisions of this 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] injects into the bill the 
item of compensation, : 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no, 

Mr, FESS. This bill is not written on that basis at all. 
This bill is simply contributing by the Federal Government a 
fixed sum, written in the law, for the use of the State, under the 
approval of the Federal board. and nobody is excluded. There 
is not anyone excluded from the training. There are 38 States 
of the Union that maintain compensation commissions adminis- 
tering compensation laws. Wedonotinterfere with them. This 
is simply opening the training schools for the admission, as 
administered by the States, for the training of these employees 
who come to the schools. The Government is not contributing 
any money at all to individuals, as is:the case in the Federal 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers. This is not on that basis 
at all. And I hope that no member of the committee here will 
be prevailed upon to make out of this a training bill. It is purely 
n cooperation with the States, in which the Government gives no 
money to any individual, but gives it to the States to be used in 
the schools directed by:the States, and will not mix the element 
of compensation in with the training feature. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROSE. I was present the other day during the colloquy 
between the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Sacra], and now we have the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. I 
would like to have the gentleman from Ohio explain the colloquy 
between himself and the gentleman from Michigan the other 


day. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Texas thinks the Federal 
Government cught to assist a poor cripple to get into the school 
by paying his allowance while he is in there. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will not misconstrue 
my statement. I provide for no allowance, but merely for the 
tuition. No allowance whatever. 

Mr. FESS. The tuition is not charged to anyone unless the 
State itself will charge it, and that would have to be on the 
approval of the Federal board, ‘The gentleman's amendment, 
if he does not mean to support the individual in the school, does 
not add anything to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Nothing but his tuition and board; no allow- 
ance whatever. 

Mr. FESS. The board may be allowed providing the State 
that is directing the school would permit it, but that would 
have to be with the approval of the Federal board. I do not 
think this Congress wants to allow the Federal Government 
to step over into the ‘States and dictate what shall be done in 
the States. This would be done by the State boards on the 
approval of the Federal Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what the bill seeks to do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It says that it shall be under 
a general plan of supervision determined by the Federal board, 
and it is either that or nothing, probably. If that is not the 
case, I would like to know. 

Mr. FESS. No money will go from the Federal ‘Treasury 
unless the use of it is to be approved by the Federal board, 
and this is by a general plan or provision. 

Mr. JOHNSON of ‘Washington. Then there will be no escape 
from what this Federal board proposes, and we have been 
through that before. 

Mr. FESS. The Federal board will probably do something 
about the manner in which the administration of the appropria- 
tion in the State will take place, but it is Wholly n matter of 
the States, with the approval of the Federal board. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. The Federal board telling the 
States what to do. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Washington would not vote 
mopey out of the Federal Treasury to go to a State without 
any suggestion as to how the money was to be used. But we do 
not step over into the State and control it. We simply say to 
the State, If you want it, vou necept it upon the approval of 
the general plan.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would not vote for a meas- 
ure by which the Federal Government would draw the State 
into this thing. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
the last word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am opposed to this amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas |[Mr. BLANTON], 
because it simply shows the absolute illimitable operation of 
this bill if it is ever passed. On Saturday I made some remarks, 
and I am going to make a few more. The principal objection 
to this bill, in my mind, is—and I wish the gentleman from Ohio 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 


[Mr. Ress] would listen to what I have to say just now—that 
it starts up or initiates or begins a brand-new kind of expendi- 
tures by the Congress of the United States. 

Now, there is no question in the world about that. For in- 
stance, on page 8 is set out a lot of salaries. Beginning on line 
11 it is provided: 

No, salaries shall be paid out of the fund provided in this seetion in 
excess of the following amounts: At the rate of $5,000; per annum, to 
not more ‘than one person; at the rate of $4,000 per annum each, to 
not more than four persons; at the rate of $3,500 per annum each, to 
not more than five 228 and no other employee shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate in excess of $2,500 per annum. 

Now, the number that are under this bill that might receive 
$2,500 per annum may be very numerous, and what are these 
men going to do? The 85,000 fellow will tell the $4,500 fellow 
what to do, and he will tell the $3,500 fellow what to do, and 
he in turn will tell this brood of $2,500 fellows what to do, and 
the Government will be loaded down with a lot of salary draw- 
ers down there that could not be elected dog pelter in the com- 
munities in which they live. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. FESS. This is not in the form of an amendment, but it 
is in the form of a supplement to the Smith-Hughes Act. The 
Smith-Hughes Act provides for the use of money in the 48 
States. That is for the vocational education of pupils in school. 
This uses the same 'facilities to train we alrendy had, adding 
the additional feature of salvaging the human wreckage which 
unfortunately is erippled in the industries and on the farms; 
and in order to use the existing institutions now useil by the 
Smith-Hughes bill, there will be a different sort of training, 
and medical officers will be required. We provide here for four 
surgeons to be utilized for the purposes of 48 States in coopera- 
tion with the States. The Smith-Hughes Act has 14 distriets. 
Each one is presided over by a director. There is a provision 
here that there may be an additional person to a district to 
take care of the industrial cripple. This limitation was put in 
to secure the thing which my friend the distinguished ex- 
Speaker is complaining about, and the limit of expenditure is 
fixed in the appropriation authorized to be made for the admin- 
istration in the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. of Missouri. I know that economy isiun exceed- 
ing dry theme—dry as a powder house, Anything in favor of 
cutting down the expenses usually devolves upon the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations and his associates and fel- 
low members, because they seem to think that that duty is de- 
volved upon them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to have five minutes 
more. Dr. Fess used up my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent:to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Economy is also a disagreeable 
subject. It is unpleasant to stand up here and undertake to tle- 
feat anybody’s plan or scheme. But nevertheless aud notwith- 
Standing, I have made up my mind that the time has come 
when it has to be done. [Applause.] It does not make any 
difference how unpleasant it is; it is a most important perform- 
ance to try to secure economy. When I was a boy there 
-was an old rough.country doctor in the neighborhood I lived in 
Who was a great hand at making epigrams, and he said, The 
most sensitive nerve in the human anatomy is the nerve leading 
to the pocketbook.” I believe it, and we are liable to find it out 
before very long, when the people conclude they will express 
their opinion. 

While not a pleasant or a cheerful subject, everybody almost 
is and must be interested in economy, and this bill starts up 
a brand-new way to spend ‘money. Innumerable bigwigs, 
male and female, are going about over the country preaching 
thrift. The Hon, William Gibbs McAdoo, when he was Seere- 
tary of the Treasury, Director General of Railroads, and 
so forth, and so on, and so forth [laughter], in order to en- 
courage thrift stated that he wore half-soled;pantaloons. That 
was a very good example he set, but he did not have that kind 
on the day we met Pershing over in New York. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Secretary of the Treasury Carter Glass made a speech 
in Richmond some time ago urging thrift, in which he stated 
that the suit of clothes he had on he had worn five years, and 
he proposed to continue ‘to wear it until it fell to pieces. 
[Laughter.]. That was a very valuable example. I am not 
making fun of it at all. 

Everybody is enjoined to practice thrift. If you and 1 and 
the rest of us are disposed individually to practice thrift, 
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why should not the Congress of the United States practice 
thrift? [Applause.] And this is the very place to begin. We 
are the most extravagant people on the globe, and always have 
been, simply because we are the richest people on the globe, 
But here is a deficiency staring us in the face of 83.500, 000,000 
this fiscal year. Where are you going to get the maney? How 
are you going to pay it? Why, there are only two ways in the 
world, maybe three, to do it. One of them is by economy—a 
little here and a little there. Another is to increase taxes. 
The other is to issue bonds, and issuing bonds simply post- 
pones the evil day. They must be paid at last by taxes, to- 
gether with the interest thereon. We are habituated to ex- 
travagance. Hence economy is very difficult for us to initiate 
or carry into practice. I do not see how 90 per cent of the 
people of the United States, with these high prices prevailing, 
manage to make buckle and tongue meet at the end of the 
year, and in a country where granaries are bursting with grain 
and cattle feeding on a hundred thousand hills, a large part 
of the people in this country are hungry. A lot of anemic 
children are growing up that never will develop into robust 
men and women. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. A point of economy: Has the gentleman consid- 
ered the proposition of taking 22,500 total cripples per year, 
restoring them and making them self-producing—whether that 
ás economy or not? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
to the States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to have five minutes 
more, since I have got started. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Missouri may be allowed to finish 
his remarks, whatever time it takes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Missouri be allowed to 
complete his remarks. Is there objection? f 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think that the purpose underly- 
ing this bill is a good and laudable purpose. I do not object 
to that. 
from the States is very seductive. These legislators will say, 
“Why, Lord, Lord; here we are getting some money out of 
Uncle Sam. Let us vote for this bill.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr, FESS. Does the gentleman think the Smith-Hughes 
legislation was a mistake? 

No; I do not. 


I think it is; but I say it belongs 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman think the Smith-Lever leg- 
islation was a mistake? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; I do not. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman think the land-grant-college 
system was a mistake? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not; but that was away back 
yonder about the time I was born. As I stated on Saturday, 
Uncle Sam was land poor when Senator Morrill introduced 
that bill to give public lands to schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties. And I say that now, notwithstanding what some of these 
doctrinaires say, Uncle Sam has no good agricultural land left. 
There is a whole lot of it that can be made good if you will 
spend enough money on it for irrigation or drainage. Un- 
doubtedly there are some Indian reservations that will be 
opened up for settlement after awhile, but they are not a drop 
in the bucket. 

Those bills that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] has 
named go pretty far themselves. This bill goes much further. 
The gentleman himself will not deny that this is a brand- 
new scheme for the expenditure of public money. He can not 
deny that. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will permit, I am not inclined 
to deny that, because the rehabilitation of the industrially 
crippled is entirely new for State, Federal, or municipal Gov- 
ernment. It is a matter that we are entering upon. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess], while he is on his feet, if it is right and 
proper for the United States Government to employ a lot of 
doctors to go around and patch up people who are crippled, 
why is it not a proper function to patch them up for every dis- 
ease that they may have? A 

Mr. BUTLER. Tuberculosis. 

Mr. FESS. Probably we will do that yet. 


This plan-of a dollar from Uncle Sam and a dollar. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. For smallpox, measles, or tuber- 
culosis. 

Mr. FESS. I think it would be better to do that than to 
keep them in sanitariums and poorhouses. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But is that a national function 
or a State function? 

Mr. FESS. Both. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
not? 

Mr. FESS. No; we are encouraging the States; stimulating 
them. If my friend will yield, past experience has shown that 
the increase of Federal appropriations for the purposes we 
have been discussing has not been material, while the increase 
of State appropriations has reached ten times the original 
amount; and this amount, if it increases, as I think it will, 
will not be an enlarged toll on the Federal Government, as the 
Smith-Hughes Act has not been and as the Smith-Lever Act 
has not been, but it will be an enlarged toll on the State gov- 
ernments, if they see fit to do it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The very statement of the gentle- 
man himself ought to beat this bill—that it will go on en- 
larging. Now, where does the State get its money? From 
taxation. Where does the National Government get its money? 
From taxation; and we tax the very same people. 

Mr. FESS. Has my friend realized the amount of tax that 
this bill entails on the individual? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; I realize it. 

Mr. FESS. Five cents apiece. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Suppose it is. You start in with 
a million dollars, and: I am willing to bet my ears that if you 
pass this bill it will be $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 next year. And 
it will go on until it will be one of the most expensive concerns 
under the Government of the United States. 

Mr. FESS. The first year it is $500,000, the second year 
$750,000, and the third year it reaches the limit of $1,000.000, 
and it will not be increased after that if we follow the past ex- 
perience of the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is the limit now in this bill? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The way I made the mistake about 
the $1,000,000 was in listening to the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MONDELL], who said it was $1,000,000. But if you start 
this thing, that does not keep Congress from raising the limit. 

Mr. FESS. We have not raised it on these other matters. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They have net been running long 
enough. 

Mr. FESS. The land-grant colleges have been running since 
the days of the youth of my distinguished friend. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, they have; but this is not a 
parallel case at all to that. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman says the amount of those appro- 
priations has not been raised. My recollection is that the 
Agricultural appropriation bill this year carried $1,500,000 to 
supplement the permanent appropriation of the Smith-Hughes 
bill. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is chairman of the Apropriations 
Committee. He ought not to allow anything of that kind. 

Mr. GOOD. That is under the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Agriculture. The gentleman said that the amount of the 
appropriation under the Smith-Hughes Act had not heen en- 
larged, and I call his attention to the fact that the last Congress 
did appropriate $1,500,000 in excess of the permanent appro- 
priation carried in the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I can not let that statement 
go unchallenged. The facts are that the Committee on Agri- 
culture reduced the appropriation for the work $3,000,000 below 
what it was a year ago instead of increasing it, as the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has stated. r 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How much was the appro- 
priation? 

Mr. GOOD. You did not reduce the permanent appropriation, 

Mr. HAUGEN. We reduced the annual appropriation $3,000,- 
000 below what it was a year ago. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman’s committee has no control over 
the permanent appropriation carried by the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The permanent appropriation had nothing to 
do with the appropriation bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But my statement is that we reduced the 
amount in the annual appropriation bill for this purpose $3,000,- 
000 below what it was the year before. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; but it did carry $1,500,000. 


Are we abolishing the States or 
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Mr. HAUGEN. It carried $1,500,000 er of $5,000,000, 

yAn it carried the year before, 
. GOOD. That is what Isay: 

— CLARK of Missouri. When I see these Republicans 
quarreling I think of the one hundred and thirty-third psalm— 

Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity: 

Or as the late Mr. Brosius; of Pennsylvania, rendered it on 
one occasion 

Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in mutiny. 

[Laughter. ] 

We are extravagant in Congress; we are extravagant in the 
State legislatures; we are extravagant in the city councils; 
we act just exactly like money grew on trees: 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This bill provides for dic- 
tation by the Federal Government of courses of study, The 
gentleman from Missouri has plenty of time, and we are all 
pleased at that; we should like to hear the gentleman say 
something about the advisability and safety in the Federal 
Government dictating the study to be pursued in States. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not think the Federal Govern- 
ment has any right or license to do anything of that sort. 
That was the reason I was talking about the Bureau of Edu- 
cation the other day. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly; 

Mi. FESS: We have the same thing in the Smith-Hughes 
bil. The Federal board dictates the course of study. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If there is anything wrong in the 
Smith-Hughes bill, the gentleman from Ohio ought not to cite 
it as a precedent. 

Mr. FESS: I do not think there is anything wrong in the 
Smith-Huges bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not know whether there is or 
not; I have not read it for some time, Mr: Secretary Glass 
made a speech the other night in Washington; in which he 
warned Congress that it must let up on all of these unneces- 
sary expenditures; that we are drifting on the rocks. You all 
know Secretary Glass as well as I do. He is a very able 
man to begin with, and the duties of his office compel him to 
study these matters more than any of us study them. Nobody 
wants to see the United States bonds hawked around over the 
country at a discount, and nobody wants to see a new issue of 
bonds if it can be avoided. There is no man in the House that 
wants to vote for an increase of taxation, and the people do 
not want it. $ 

Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio. In the matter of thrift, would it 
not be a good idea to have the prohibition ban raised, so that 
they could selt the large amount of whisky in bond, so that we 
might raise $500,000,000 in taxes? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman knows how the 
House voted and how the Senate voted. In the whisky business 
the jig is up. [Laughter and applause.) I understand that 
they are selling moonshine down in Georgia and that country 
for $15 a quart. I will tell you gentlemen what will happen 
about these agencies. Eyery fellow wants to magnify his office. 
It happens right here. The gentleman from Ohio IMr. FESS] 
is magnifying his office by, bringing in this pill, and all the 
ple in the departments and bureaus will’ magnify: their 5 — 
You set this thing agoing and the United States Government 
agents will be scouring the country finding ‘people who aré.crip- 
pled in order to spend money on them. I am opposed to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. In addition to scouring the 
country to find men to spend money on, the probability is that 
the bureau will issue newspapers and monographs and mimeo- 
graphs at the cost of the Government on the subject. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have no doubt that, that is true. 
The printing bills of this Government are simply outrageous 
and scandalous. It does not make any difference who. runs it. 

One thing more: Nobody, appointed me to lecture the Republi- 
cans. You men came in with a great blare of trumpets and 
pronunciamento about what you were going to do. One of 
those things was that you were going to economize. Here you 
are, the most extravagant set the sun ever. looked down on 
[laughter and applause on the Democratic side], if you let Dr. 
Fess get these bills through. I suggest to you gentlemen on 
the Republican side, that even if the Democrats sit mute on 
this bill, you should defeat it for your own sakes.. [Applause.] 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, move to strike out the last 
two words. I want to welcome the honored ‘and beloved gentle 
man from Missouri [Mr. Crank] to the ranks of the economists. 
I did not discover any great amount of entliusiaSm on his side 
when in the early days of this-session we trimmed the appro- 
pYiation bills nine hundred and thirty-six million and some odd 
dollars below the amount they carried when his side had them 
before the House in the last session of Congress. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All that grew out of the coming of 
peace, did it not? 

Mr. MONDELL. Peace and war one time and another as 
occasion arose have been made’ the excuse for a great many 
things. Gentlemen on that side are now very anxious that we 
shall not increase the number of Federal agents running hither 
and thither throughout the country, but in the time of war the 
gentlemen were very willing, perfectly willing, not only willing 
but anxious, to increase the Federal agents and agencies to an 
unlimited extent, by the thousands and tens of thousands, cost- 
ing millions and hundreds-of millions, and they charged it all 
up to the war: 

If a bill came in giving a few deserving Democrats some soft 
jobs at the expense of the Federal Government, if anybody com- 
plained, why, we were not patriotic, we were not supporting the 
administration in the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

When at the end of hostilities we trimmed a few appropria- 
tion bills $1,680,000,000 below the estimates of the administra- 
tion and $936,000,000 below the guess of the Democratic ina- 
jority of the last session, gentlemen say it is due to the coming 
of peace. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Suppose all of that is true, and I 
do not think it is, is that any justification for an neren 
in a brand-new line that there is no call for? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I think it is not, but I propose to wo- 
ceed to analyze the proposition before us, if I may be allowed 
to do so, to prove that this is not an appropriation for which 
there is no call. I said yesterday that probably no man on 
this floor has been more emphatic and outspoken in. his oppo- 
sition to unnecessary extension. of Federal authority than I. 
I have sometimes claimed to be about. the best Democrat: in 
Congress in that line. Our dear friend and former. colleague 
on the Democratic side, Charley Bartlett, insisted that he was 
the best Democrat who ever came down the pike in that regard. 
Charley, however, was willing to admit that next to him was 
Uncle Joe, and he was good enough to tag me as entitled to 
honorable mention in that connection. I have never been, and 
I am not now, in favor of undue or improper extension of Fed- 
eral authority, jurisdiction, and control, and for two reasons: 
First, because my experience is that frequently it is not wisely 
exercised, and, further, because I know of no way under heaven 
among men whereby self-government may. be maintained, and 
continued except by putting on the people of the communities 
the responsibility of taking care of their own affairs. [Ap- 
plause.] I think you can easily break down the institutions 
of free government by. unduly, centralizing. government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask: unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. L 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if we are to continue to 
have a government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people the people must learn to govern themselves by exercising 
the duties and responsibilities of self-government in the com- 
munities, in the States, in the municipalities. Thaf is one of 
the reasons why undue and improper extension of Federal 
authority, jurisdiction, and control is unwise. 

But there is a vast difference between improperly, unwisely, 
and unduly extending Federal jurisdiction and providing for 
Federal leadership and Federal encouragement. This is a day 
of combination, a day when every association of any sort or 
kind engaged in a useful work or purpose has a central head or 
body generally covering and embracing the Nation. It has 
come to be universal in our plan of organization to have n 
central head controlling or at least encouraging and promoting 
useful enterprises: and activities, and that is what is proposed 
under this bill. ; 

May L digress for just a moment for, a. further diseussion of 
the matter of economy? Of course; when the gentleman from 
Missouri. [Mr. Crank assailed us as being extravagant, and 
grossly so, he forgot that up to this time this Congress has not 
appropriated any moneys at all during this session except those 
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necessary to maintain the Government under a Democratic 
administration, and maintain the Government for a period that 
should have been, provided for by the appropriations of the last 
Congress. [Applause on the Republican side.] If you had done 
your duty in passing the appropriations for the present fiscal 
year and for the balance of the fiscal year which ended the ist 
of last July, it would not haye been necessary for us to have 
made an appropriation up to this time except for the expenses 
of the session of Congress. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. . In just a moment; and up to this time we 
have not appropriated a dollar—oh, we have appropriated a 
few dollars to run the Congress, but we have appropriated 
practically no money at all, except the appropriations neces- 
sary to carry on the Government during the period for which 
the last Congress ought to have made appropriations; and in 
doing that we have saved, as I said, $1,680,000,000 below the 
estimates and $936,000,000 below the bills of last year, not 
counting the very great saving we made below the estimates on 
which the recent or present. pending deficiency bill is based. 
I think they amounted to about $50,000,000 or somewhere there- 
abouts, ae our appropriations were, as a matter of fact, about 
$15,000, 

Mr. BYENS of Tennessee. 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman know 
that, as a matter of fact, this Congress has increased the appro- 
priations for every department in this Government except in 
the case of the Army and the Navy and the Shipping Board? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. On the contrary, this Congress has reduced 
the bills of the last Congress $936,000,000 below the same items 
in the bills of the late Democratic Congress—I am sorry I have 
to say it so often—and $1,680,000,000 below the estimates; and 
the recent deficiency bill—the one now pending—was reduced, 
as it passed the House, from $50,000,000, approximately, of esti- 
mates to $15,000,000 as it passed the House. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I can not yield to enable the gentleman 
to make a speech and excuse his party. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Was not that saving, to which 
the gentleman referred, in the Army and Navy appropriations 
made at the instance and suggestion of the Secretaries of War 
and the Navy? 

Mr. MONDELL. On the contrary, in the first place, the sav- 
ings were not altogether in those lines. In the second place, 
as I said on this floor at the time, the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy and the officers of the War and the 
Navy Departments haunted, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
knows, the corridors of the other end of the Capitol, after we 
passed the Army and the Navy bills, trying to get the Senate to 
increase those appropriations above those the House made. 
The gentleman knows that. He knows that we had to decline 
to agree to a conference report in order to reduce the Army 
bill by $85,000,000; and we reduced it, as I recall, some 
$250,000,000 below what the Secretary of War was demanding 
at that very moment. Let no man say that it was due to the 
cessation of hostilities when at the very time these bills were 
being considered both the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy were demanding more money than we gave them. 

I want to call just one or two things to the attention of gen- 
tlemen who have been suddenly stricken with a spasm of econ- 
omy, who have suddenly come to a very conservative view of 
what the Federal Government should do. There is no more 
useful bill, no more important bill, no more altogether indis- 
pensable bill passed by the Congress than that providing for the 
Department of Agriculture. There are some very interesting 
items in it, and I desire to call some of them to the attention of 
gentlemen who haye suddenly become panic-stricken lest the 
Federal Government shall become extravagant in its expendi- 
tures and lest we spend money for purposes for which we are 
not justified in spending it. The current appropriation act for 
the Department of Agriculture provides an appropriation of 
$525,000 for the purpose of the inspection and cure of scabies 
in sheep and in cattle, and diseases of that character. It is 
a very useful work, but gentlemen who voted for it, gentlemen 
who voted for a half million dollars for the eradication of those 
diseases in domestic animals, should not be so tremendously 
disturbed when we propose to appropriate $200,000 a year to 
‘superintend the work of returning to lives of usefulness the 
industrial cripples among 110,000,000 people. 

I notice that in that same bill there is an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 for the control and eradication of tuberculosis in 
domestic animals. 
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I think it is a wise work, a helpful work, a hopeful work. 
I am quite inclined to the opinion that while primarily the 
responsibility is upon the localities to take care of their own 
cattle that are tubercular, still there is a very good argument 
in favor of the Federal Government expending $500,000 to eradi- 
cate and a million to repay the owner whose cattle are killed 
in order to eradicate tuberculosis, but when gentlemen enthu- 
siastically support. appropriations of a million and a half for 
the purpose of reducing tuberculosis among domestic animals 
I do not think they are highly justified in objecting to an ap- 
propriation which at the most can not be over two-thirds that 
amount for the purpose of encouraging and aiding the States of 
the Union in restoring crippled humanity. [Applause.] 

In this same bill we appropriate about half a million to 
eradicate, or rather help control, hog cholera. The bill also 
provides three-quarters of a million to help destroy the cattle 
tick in Texas. It strikes me as curious that gentlemen think 
that hog cholera and Texas cattle tick are proper subjects for 
Federal attention and appropriations, but that the rescue of 
humanity from lives of crippled helplessness is not. Verily, 
I do not understand the philosophy of gentlemen who insist 
we may properly do for swine what we may not do for 
humanity. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, as a sincere friend of the 
proposed legislation I deeply regret that any phase of a po- 
litical issue should have been injected into this controversy. 
Let us try this case, gentlemen, upon the merits of it and not 
upon false issues. I have never seen before legislation pre- 
sented to this House against which there were offered more 
specious and ad hominum arguments. For instance, as I 
pointed out a day or two ago, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Treapway] says there is no general demand for this 
legislation, and that sentiment was reiterated a few moments 
ago by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], 
What is the proposition? Out yonder scattered all over this 
country to-day are 300,000 men and women disabled more than 
50 per cent, and that much of an incubus, that much of a handi- 
cap upon the community, that much of a loss to the economic 
employment of this Nation. It is true they have no dobby here 
looking after their interests. Why, if the economic loss of 
some business interest of this country of $1,000,000 a year were 
involved the corridors of this Capitol would be swarming with 
special advocates to represent that interest; and yet that vast 
silent, unfortunate multitude of American citizens, invested 
with wonderful potentiality to be developed, are silent and not 
represented by any lobby, and I want to say to you, gentlemen 
of this House, speaking only for myself, that their very silence, 
knowing their condition, makes a wonderfully articulate appeal 
to my humanity and to my sense of justice to that particular 
part of society. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have not the time. I desire to answer 
some of the arguments that have been made. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts says that Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
New York and a few of the great, rich Commonwealths of this 
country are going to have their taxpayers to contribute some- 
thing to aid industrial cripples in Alabama. 

Why, gentlemen, I dare say there are five and possibly ten 
times as many of these unfortunate men in the great old Bay 
State as there are in my State of Alabama. Are you going to 
raise that character of an issue upon a great humanitarian 
proposition like this? I want to say to you that the people of 
Alabama, and I believe I voice their sentiments, feel just as 
kindly to any unfortunate man in the State of Massachusetts 
as they do to their own citizens down there in the Sunny South. 
[Applause.] Let us not,- gentlemen, as I say, consider this 
question upon false premises and upon specious arguments. And 
the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crark] draws 
a great many red herrings across the trail of the merits of this 
bill in order to befog the issue and get your minds drawn away 
from the merits of the legislation by saying that it is only the 
ease of the camel getting its nose under the tent and there will 
be no end of appropriations of this character to follow. Gen- 
tlemen, there is only one appropriation pending of a half mil- 
lion dollars to help the States get going to rebuild and remake 
men and women, so that instead of their being a dead economic 
loss and charges upon the community, they may reenter the 
industrial and commercial life of the Nation, and by earning 
this money themselves possibly be able to pay taxes to carry 
on its great purposes for others. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I regret my time is limited, unless I can 
get an extension of time—— 

Mr. MOON. For a matter of information purely. How much 
would it give to each cripple in the United States if we pass 
this measure? 


1919. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I will state to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee it is not proposed to make a direct appropriation to any 
cripple. 

Mr. MOON. I mean if it were divided 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will ask my friend if he has read this 
bill? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then the gentleman must know, as an able 
man and as a critic of legislation, that the. purpose of this bill 
is simply to afford Federal aid and stimulation of half a 
million dollars under a general plan of supervision yested in the 
Vocational Board; just like it is under the Smith-Hughes bill 
for which my friends on this side of the aisle, I expect, almost 
unanimously yoted, to appropriate that sum of money to be 
divided among the States in proportion to their population to 
that of the United States, the burden being upon the State 
and the people of the States through their legislatures to put 
the machinery into operation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like five minutes more as I was 
the author of the original bill here and a good many arguments 
have been made against it. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unan- 
imous consent to speak for five minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I regret to have to ask that of the House 
after so much time has been consumed. I want to see this bill 
stand upon its merits. I could not undertake to figure out how 
much money it would mean to each man—— 5 

Mr. MOON. Would it not be less than $3 apiece after the 
expenses are paid? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If it meant only 1 cent each, as a matter 
of argument, it is a proposition to enter this field and have it 
developed with the aid of these piblic entities of the Nation 
and the State. They say what we offer them, as I stated before, 
is a proposition making appeal to the sentimentality of the mem- 
bers of this committee. This is not essentially a sentimental 
bill. It is essentially an economic measure of the soundest 
common sense, and if you analyze it in that spirit you will see 
it will accomplish that result. 

We are talking about a period of reconstruction. My friend 
from Texas [Mr. Harpy] said it was a trespass upon States’ 
rights, and he hesitated to do it. When the boll weevil came 
across the Mexican border and into the State of Texas my 
friend did not raise that issue. It was only in the State of 
Texas, but it meant a national menace to the cotton production 
of the whole country, and they asked and accepted an appropria- 
tion from the Federal Government to repel that insidious inva- 
sion. When floods come upon the country, essentially, under that 
doctrine, the people of the States should take care of it, and yet 
we have precedent after precedent where the Government has 
gone to the aid of particular units of society. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I would like to say to the gentleman 
on this flood question—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We will waive that, If that is offensive 
to my friend, as appearing illogical to his position, I will with- 
draw it. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I just wanted to correct the gentle- 
man’s statement about getting appropriations to aid flood 
sufferers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Here was a new kind of boil weevil that 
appeared in Texas last year, the pink boll worm, and they said 
that unless we stopped it it was going to destroy the cotton crop, 
and they went before the Agricultural Committee, and I expect 
my good friend voted for it, when, according to the logie of his 
argument, it was simply a matter for the State of Texas. 

We have spent millions of dollars directly for educational 
purposes. Under the Smith-Hughes bill we spent $3,000,000,000 
to educate normal children in the schools under the same ma- 
chinery as proposed in this bill. Why? You gentlemen—and 
every one voted for the bill, I suppose—conceived the idea that 
the individual elements of our society would form the aggregate 
of national intelligence and efficiency. The same is the case 
here. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If the gentleman will yield, I would 
like to say that we have been removing the tick from cattle by 
appropriations in the Agricultural bill, and I have not heard 
any of the gentlemen objecting to that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is right. 

You talk about economy. I see where a bill is up in the Sen- 
ate to give $15,000,000 more for aviation. If it comes over here, 
we could lop off about one-half a million from that and put it to 
this purpose. There are many cases where you can save ap- 
propriations for meeting this issue. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will 

Mr. THOMAS. This bill is not confined to American citizens, 
is it? Is it not a fact that any alien or any unnaturalized 
person could take advantage of this bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, that question is not raised directly 
in the bill. It would be a question for the State boards to 
decide. 

I want to say that there is another misapprehension. They 
seek to leave an impression here that the Federal Government 
is going to put its strong arm upon the educational institutions 
of the States, and these institutions we propose to aid. Not so at 
all. If you will read the bill, you will see that it provides this 
money shall be expended under the absolute control of the 
States. [Applause.] i 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wyomin 
in a few eloquent remarks upon economy in behalf of this bill, 
sought to convey the impression that another half million dollars 
spent on a new venture was a common thing to do. The gen- 
tleman from Wyoming comes from a State where but for the 
expenditure of Federal money it would be a howling wilderness 
to-day. [Laughter.] And there are a few other States in the 
same category. Because the people out there have come to rely 
upon the Federal Treasury for all improvement, they have lost 
the spirit of initiative and individual enterprise. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the other day the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa, my good friend Judge Towner, sought to offer as 
a cure for Bolshevism in the country a Federal expenditure of 
money to cure unfortunate cripples. Well, we have had many 
cures suggested for Bolshevism. That is rather a novel one. 
But I submit that if we put our attention to problems seeking 
to conserve the Federal Treasury and to problems seeking to 
restore to the States their original prerogatives and to keep the 
Federal Government along its proper lines and within its law- - 
ful jurisdiction, we will be doing much to inspire confidence 
in both Federal and State Governments and discourage Bol- 
shevism. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. But it is when the Congress of the United 
States responds to these appeals such as has been made here 
that the Bolshevists and socialists and the wild-eyed theorists 
begin to think that the Government is made for their particular 
benefit, and that they owe no duty to the Government, but that 
the Government must spend money for their particular benefit. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman from Massachusetts 
know that about the only sure cure for Bolshevism is a good 
stout rope and a telegraph pole? 

Mr. WALSH. I know they use that cure in Texas for other 
things besides Bolshevism; and in Alabama also. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say and reiterate and reenforce, if 
I may, in my feeble way, the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Missouri that this is a new departure on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and the hearings do not show any great demand from any. 
one of these 38 States that have workmen's compensation laws, 
from any considerable portion of our population, that we should 
embark upon this enterprise and start spending money. As for 
getting the camel’s nose under the tent, to which I referred 
Saturday, and to which the distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD] made mention a few moments ago, I 
submit if we seek to alleviate the sufferings of the poor un- 
fortunate who has lost one finger or two fingers, or an arm, it 
will be only a short time when these same benevolently inclined 
gentlemen, most of them distinguished educators, however, both 
those advocating the bill and those appearing before the com- 
mittee, will come in with a scheme whereby we shall furnish to 
the unfortunate medical service at the expense of the Federal 
Treasury. 

Now, when you appropriate money from the Federal Treasury 
you make it conditional that the States shall appropriate a like 
sum, and you are imposing by this appropriation upon the States 
the requirement that they shall appropriate the money, for if 
they do not they bear their burden of expenses by contribution 
to the Federal Treasury for the benefit of the States which do 
seek to take advantage of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have been as 
consistent a supporter of economy as any Member of this 
House. I have worked as much to keep down appropriations 
as any other Member. But there are some debts that this Na- 
tion ought, in good conscience and honor, to pay, and one of 
those is the debt that it owes to these men who haye been 
crippled in building up great industries of this country. It has 
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often been a subject of remark that our industries have ex- 
panded more than those of any other nation, that great fortunes 
have been built upon them, and that our progress im all of these 
industries has been beyond the wildest imagination ef a few 
years ago. But the path of this progress has been strewn with 
thousands of these derelicts for whom it seems so many gentle- 
men care nothing, and for whom it seems this great Government 
took no thought. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner}, my colleague, in a. 
former discussion of this bill referred to the fact of the develop- 
ment of Boishevism. We all know that this world is full of 
unrest, and in this respect this country is like the remainder of 
this globe. One of the charges that has been made most often 
against this Government is that it is built and maintained solely 
for the interests of the rich and the powerful, while the peor, 
the crippled, and the needy may go their way, and when some- 
body gets up here on this floor and wants to appropriate a little 
money for them it will be dashed aside in the interest of 
economy. a t 

I have thought, Mr. Chairman, as this discussion has pro- 
eeeded, that perhaps after all there was some reason for that 
belief when gentlemen can say that they will vote millions for 
the extermination of the cattle tick, millions to eradicate hog 
cholera, millions to get rid of the boll weevil, and oppose the 


there might, after all, be some justice in that charge. 
we are embarking upon a new policy. Why, 
in that policy for lo these many years. 
long time ago that in these great movements 
for the benefit of society, great movements to uplift mankind in 
this country, Congress had to take the lead. The State legis- 
latures would not take it. So we passed the Lever bill for the 
encouragement of education in agriculture. So we passed the 
Smith-Hughes bill for vocational education in the States. So 
now, we offer this small sum as an inducement to the States to 
do their share, and possibly more. 

Gentlemen say there will be an increase in these appropria- 
tions. I do not believe it. It has not been so in a similar ease 
with respect to the Smith-Hughes Act, which is framed on 
exactly the same lines as this bill. The appropriations: to- carry 
out this bill have not been inereased 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mec. GREEN of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will try to get the gentleman 
more time. I would like to know about this: This is a long 

ph, with many provisions. We want to get some facts 
about it. The gentleman keeps referring to the Smith-Hughes 
bill. That is education for persons residing in the States, is 
it not? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And this is for all persons, 
no matter where they reside, Take, for example, æ port where a 
large number of sailors come, not citizens of that State, er 
where there is a large number of aliens, not citizens of that 
State. Are they to be assisted under Federal prompting still 
further than the degree te which they are now taken care of by 
the States? . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 


Mr: JOHNSON of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa may have five minutes more. 
Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, a committee amendment is 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


pending. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have an amendment that 1 
wish to. offer. Í 

The CHAIRMAN, A committee amendment is pending. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my amendment be 
again read. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas will again be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: 


On 1 

with the word “that,” strike out all of the of the paragrap 
and insert in lieu thereof the foil : The vocational re! tation 
provided for herein sball be given the eontrol of 
the: State board, ana l courses shall be rules 
regula as shall preseribe, te all persons, in such 
desti circumstances that they are unable to 

own rehabilitation, disabled im — ly ture, 
trade, comme: nsportation, 


ree, g, mining, tra 
‘and to eivit employees of the United States disabled while in the 
preformance of thei duty: Provided, ‘That persons who have received 
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for same be gi — trainin peck eden 

RETo tation ee ae 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is: demanded. 
The committee divided; and there were—nye 1, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr: FESS. I ask for a vote on the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “the industry and otherwise and insert 
“industrial pursuits, incl agriculture, trade, commerce, manufactur- 
ing, mining, transportation, and all the mechant 

Mr. BLACK rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 
Mr. TOWNER rose. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner], 
a member of the committee, wishes to be recognized in favor of 
the amendment, the Chair will recognize him. If not, the gen- 
teman from Texas [Mr. Brack] will be recognized. 

Mr. FESS. Just one word, Mr. Chairman, and then I will 
give way to the gentleman from Texas. The phrase “ industry 
or otherwise” has no limitation, and while it is true that this 
phrase was in the Senate bill it was thought by the House com- 
mittee that it would be well to limit it by using the explanatory 
expression “industrial pursuits, including agrieulture, trade, 
commerce, manufacturing, mining, transportation, and all me- 
chanie arts.“ That is the reason why the phrase was stricken 
out and this language inserted. = 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 5 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Minnesota. t 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I understand it, the bill, as 
originally drawn, would cover a man who was injured in an 
accident which is in nowise connected with the industry in 
which he was employed. For instance, if a mechanic were on 
his. way to the factory to work and were run over by a street 
car or automohile, the bill, as originally drawn, would take care 
of him, but as it is now drawn he would not be injured in the 
industry in which he was employed, and he would not be taken 
care of. Am I correct? - 

Mr. FESS. I. think the gentleman is not correct. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towxxr}, whe is the author of 
this amendment. : 

Mr. TOWNER. In the case the gentlemam mentions, as the 
bill is drawn, a man going to or coming from his work would 
be entitled to this, just the same as he now is under the general 
law. He is assumed to be in employment when he is going to or 
coming from his employment. , 

Mr. NEWTON of: Minnesota. Let me assume this state of 
facts, that on a Saturday afternoon or upon a Sunday, when he 
was not going to or coming from his work, he was injured by an 
antomobile, a street car, or in some other way, would he then 
come under the provisions of the act? 

Mr. TOWNER. He would not come under the provisions of 
this amendment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The State of Minnesota, antici- 
pating favorable action by the Congress upon this act, has passed 
a law which reads as this was originally drawn, “in industry er 
otherwise.” ‘They intend to take care of mem injured, whether 
in industry or in any form of accident. Now, what would be the 
effect of a change in the law regarding a State which has passed 
a law in the original form of this bill? 

Mr: TOWNER. It would have no effect, because of the fact 
that they would approximate their bill to this law, and it would 
have no effect except as it pertained to those particular provi- 
sions which might be included in the one and not included in the 
other. I think no difficulty would arise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. I wish to use five minutes in a discussion of 
this amendment, and of no other feature of the bill. 

The bill, as originally written, and as I understand as it 
passed the Senate, would inelude persons who were injured or 
disabled in any sort of way, whether by accident while at work 
er by accident off duty; but the amendment now proposed by 
the committee would limit the benefits: of the bill to those: who 
were disabled under certain conditions, for instance, who were 
disabled while engaged in industrial pursuits, including agri- 


e arts.“ 
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culture, trade, commerce, manufacturing, mining, transporta- 
tion, and all the mechanic arts. 

Now, I contend that if we are justified in passing this bill 
at all—if it is a proper subject for congressional legislation— 
it must be based upon the general-welfare clause of the Con- 
stitution. Gentlemen have spoken—I remember, in particular, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]—of the debt that the 
Government of the United States owes to men employed in 
industry. I submit that so far as the general welfare is con- 
cerned, the Government would owe the same duty to any man 
who was disabled under any condition, unless by his own will- 
ful misconduct. Why do I say that? What do I base that 
assertion upon? We are going to provide the money to carry 
out the purposes of this bill by general taxation, which will fall 
upon all classes of the public. We are not going to tax industry 
especially to pay the expenses of this bill. We are not going 
to tax agriculture in any particular way to pay the expenses of 
this bill. We are not going to tax the mechanic arts in any 
special manner to pay the expenses of this bill. We are going 
to tax the general public; and therefore I say that if a man is 
disabled within the meaning of the purposes of this bill, 
whether in industry of otherwise, unless by his own willful 
misconduct, he ought to receive the benefit of this act. If the 
committee votes down the committee amendment I shall offer 
an amendment “ except by his own willful misconduct.” I will 
do that for the reason that it would probably be unwise from 
a standpoint of public policy to permit a man to take advantage 
of his own wrongful conduct. 


Mr. LAYTON. Why make that reservation at all about will- 
ful misconduct? 

Mr. BLACK. It is not in the bill. 

Mr. LAYTON. I know; but if I apprehend the spirit of this 


bill, it is to make good that which is bad, to return to a state 
of capacity what is incapacitated, for the general welfare of the 
country. Why limit it at all? Why not leave the words “in 
industry or otherwise,” so that any man or any boy who is 
injured will receive the benefit of it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It will do what you want if you strike them 
both out, leaving simply the words “ who is disabled.” 

Mr. BLACK. The words “except by his own willful mis- 
conduct,” which I have suggested, are not in the bill now, and 
the only reason I suggested them was that it might be against 
publie policy for the Government to take up the rehabilitation 
of a man who had disabled himself by his own misconduct. 
But that is only a suggestion of mine. I do say that the bill 
ought to be general in its application and ought not to be 
limited by the provisions suggested by the committee amend- 
ment. For that reason I hope that the committee amendment 
will be voted down and that the bill will be allowed to remain 
as it was originally written in that respect. 

Mr. LAYTON. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman to 
this extent: If we are going to pass this bill at all, I see no 
reason why we should limit it in its application. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, if I may have the attention 
of the committee, I will say that the reason for this amendment 
is simply this: The bill is a yocational education bill. It is 
drawn for the benefit of those who are in employment. That 
is the object of the bill all the way through. The bill has been 
drawn for that purpose. It is in a sense a complement to the 
Smith-Hughes Act, which was for vocational education. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman permit one statement? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. It is true that the Smith-Hughes Act is a voca- 
tional bill, but at the same time it is open alike to all the citi- 
zens of the country, and I am thoroughly in sympathy with 
the idea, and that is the suggestion I make, that it be just as 
broad as the population of the country. 

Mr. TOWNER. But the gentleman does not recognize that 
this is for the purpose of taking care of those people who are 
in employment and who have been injured in employment. 
Now, our experience and the experience of all the nations has 
shown that these men can in most cases be reeducated in a 
very short time so that they can return to employment. Ordi- 
narily it takes only a few weeks to rehabjlitate these people and 
put them back in employment. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BEE. I want to ask the gentleman from Iowa if the 
purpose of this bill is not to eliminate the economic loss by 
reason of the destruction of the earning power of the man? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; that is one of the objects of the bill. 

Mr. BEE. Then what difference does it make to the economic 
welfare of the country how a man is injured, as long as the 
loss is suffered by reason of his injury? 


Mr. TOWNER. That is very true, I admit; but we can not 
include everything. Now, this is intended as a particular act 
for a particular purpose. It is intended for the purpose of 
supplementing the act for the education of these men. We 
assist the State in educating them for a particular employment. 
They come into the employment, an accident happens, they are 
disqualified for continuing it. The men are not able to take 
care of themselves. We do not want to extend it to people who 
can take care of themselves. This amendment is a limitation 
on the bill and not an extension. It is to put back again the 
men who have been stricken out of employment; it is to put 
them back into employment, so that they may be again self- 
supporting, instead of being a burden on the State and the 
Nation. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Suppose a man has been working 
every day and he takes a day off for recreation and is injured, 
under the bill would he be entitled to the benefits? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; I think he would not. The gentleman 
from Minnesota has called attention to the law in his State. 
I think the States would take care of those exceptional cases. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Does not the gentleman think the man 
should be entitled to the privilege just the same as though he 
had the accident while he was at work? Does the gentleman see 
any practical difference? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
that may be true, but we can not draw the line between a case 
of that kind and a case which would include everybody that was 
incapacitated by sickness or injury. We want to keep it as 
close as we can, the bill being itself a vocational bill. We want 
to help those in occupations, to help workmen that ordinarily 
have not laid up enough to support themselves and their families 
and have not enough to pay for sickness or accidents. We want 
to put them back into the industries. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Has the gentleman any figures 
showing the proportion of accidents in industries to the number 
of accidents outside? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; the experts have never been able to de- 
termine that. They are pretty well able to determine the acci- 
dents in industry, because they can get reports and pretty 
accurate statistics, but general accidents to men outside—a 
man going along the street, clerk in a store, men engaged 
in no occupation—nobody can tell how many accidents there 
are. : 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, There is a publication gotten 
out by the Carnegie Institute giving a survey of the State of 
Michigan, and that publication states that of all accidents only 
11 per cent occur in industries. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think that must be largely a matter of 
speculation, because, gentlemen, experts who testified before the 
committee said that it must be a matter of speculation as to the 
number of accidents outside of industries. 

I recognize that it would be a generous thing to do, but gentle- 
men say that we should not unduly extend the operations of this 
act. This, being a voeational bill, ought to be limited to those 
engaged in the vocations, who are in employment, who are the 
workmen of the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This bill would inciude a 
hired man working on a farm who lost a leg in his employment. 
He would be entitled to the benefits of the act. Does that apply 
to the hired girl making biscuit on Sundays? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think it would. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would it apply to the wife 
of a laborer in the city making biscuits on Sundays? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think not; she would not be in employment. 

Mr, EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Is it not a fact that in some States 
where compensation is made it is charged to the industry? 

Mr. TOWNER. There may be some States which have that 
provision, but most of the States do not. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Do not the major portion of the 
States have it? 

Mr. TOWNER. 


I think not; I am not certain about the 
number. : 
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Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. If your bill goes to its logical 
conclusion, distributing your relief on broad morals, you wilk 
become a communist, will vou not? 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman is assuming a thing that has 
no justification, no reason, nor any good sense, nor any good 
judgment. I am not a communist; far from it. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am for the bill and for the 
amendment now before the House. 

The rehabilitation of a human being who has met with an 
accident and who has lost a limb or limbs or an eye in the occu- 
pation in which he may be engaged and thereby is unable to 
enter into the occupation which means existence to him and 
those dependent upon his earning power for a living is virtually 
the lifting from the depth of utter despondency to happiness, in 
the fact of again acquiring the ability te earn a living and to 
feel he is a live being of consequence and able to forget the 
handicap endured from accident, 

That men terribly maimed do lose heart in contemplation of 
the future I can testify from personal experience, and that men 
can be rehabilitated I know from observation. Severai notable 
cases have occurred recently at Mooseheart, III. The Loyal 
Order of Moose of the World, a fraternal order consisting of 
nearly 600,000 members in the United States and Canada. six 
years ago bought 1,014 acres of splendid land on the Fox River, 
35 miles west of Chicago, for the purpose of taking orphan 
children of members of any age up to 16 years for the purpose 
of giving to each a good common-school education and at the 
same time teaching them a vocation. Thirty-five different trades 
are taught there and there are in this institution 765 children— 
orphans. There were necessarily some crippled children among 
them. One boy with the right arm lost, taken off at the shoulder 
socket, and face and body horribly burned, became head of the 
life-saving corps, is the most expert swimmer and diver in 
that part of the country, owns and runs and repairs his own 
automobile, and can do about anything that anyone with a 
whole body ean do; has become a finished photographer and is 
the official photographer at that institution, 

Another with a deformed leg, of which he had no use, studied 
gas engines and is now the superintendent of a large garage in 
Indiana at a good salary. Another with a withered arm is an 
athlete and has taken most of the honors in running, jumping, 
and shot putting in the meets with neighborly high schools, and 
has finished as a mechanical engineer. These are some in- 
stances. 

When the World War was at its height the Government wanted 
to fit soldiers to go to the front who understood concrete and ce- 
ment coustruction; several hundred soldiers were stationed at 
Mooseheart to take three months’ training in that work and 
were sent from there finished workmen, and since the endeavor 
to rehabilitate maimed soldiers and sailors 55 of them have 
been placed there and soon 100 will be located there to be 
taught trades, and the Federal board has offered large induce- 
ments to the chief engineer at Mooseheart to take charge of 
eantonments and camps where rehabilitation is being carried on 
for soldiers and sailers. 

I simply make these statements as to what is being done at 
Mooseheart as proof of what can be done in the work of re- 
habilitation. The Mooseheart schools are not connected with 
the State, but are supported entirely by a small contribution by 
each member of the Order of the Loyal Order of Moose. 

The State of Pennsylvania has gone into the work of rehabilita- 
tion of industrial employees on a large scale, a report on which 
for the State I will insert in the Recorn, if permitted. E under- 
stand other States are also doing this work. 

The last several Congresses have appropriated large sums of 
money for the building of highways under practically this same 
plan. They have appropriated sums of money in every Congress 
that I have been a Member of for the experimental cradication 
of diseases among animals, tuberculosis of animals, killing of 
the boll weevil, and other like work, and to my mind it is high 
time and the necessity is much greater to take care of human 
beings and their happiness, than some of these other enterprises, 
[Applause.] 

The following is the law of Pennsylvania that I referred to: 
An 1525 providing for the establishment of a bureau of rehabilitation 

— the department of lobak and industry, and conferring the 

romumissioner of 2 — . — and 
direct the rendering of 3 sically handicapped persons fit — 

a gg ig Ae 

furnishing suitable accommodati tions; and 33 un appropriation, 

the 


Srcrion 1. Be it enacted, ecte., That (a) term ‘* bureau,” as 
used in this act, shall mean burean of rehabilitation. 


(b) The term “co oner” shall mean the commissioner of 
labor and us 
(e) The term „ physically handicapped person or “‘TsOns,” 


wherever used in this act, shall mean any resident or residents of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania whose capacity to carn a living 


any way destroyed or impaired through industrial aceident 
in the Commonwealth. 
bilitation shall mean the rendering of a physically 
person fit to engage in a remunerative tlen, 
A 2 a 1 tation is hereby established in the 
. The central office of the bureau 


proval of 9 2 shail 
on, w su * 
su of the commissioner 1 bball 
his salary, os when so fixed, shall be paid ont of the 5 
r appropriated. 
Sec. 4. It shall Poon the may of the chief of the bareau of rebabili- 
tation to r Beside 25 tho 5 of any 
call person: That said duty of the 
not be construed to apply to — 7 5 or Pare — 
permanent custodial to blind deaf per- 
the care of any State or poor Ay tims institution, or to any 
Susceptible. to euch rel minded Say Se SO T NERRO who may not be 


may suscepti- 
ble of the bureau with | the rehabili- 
tation facilities offered by the State and the benefits of 9 upon 
remunerative work at an carly date. Any —— — handicapped 
hooses to take advantage of these bilitation facilities 


of every such ier se 


handi persons 


(b) To reccive 3 of of ang ph . 
assistance itation. e. persons 


for advice and aing heir 
thus Ae * ho Duysicalie i ha capped may y be visited, examined, 
and advised in rs same purposes as speci- 
fied in aan (a) of this sectio 
niches make a surrey to 55 the number and condition of 
hysically handicapped persons within the Commonwealth. Th 
sons thus known_to be physically handicapped may be visited, ex- 
mined, registered and advised in the same manner and for the same 
purpose as specitled in clause (a) of this section. 
tant To arra: Fee treatment as tase Mc Bwana 
‘or the rehabilitation of any FCC ve 
registered with the chief of She been’ 
(e) To procure furnish 8 renee a te phase tie, handica 
f 8 — bureau limbs and 
3 a Ban for in easy 
appliances can not vided : 
owever, That if it be shown ‘hat any physically hand 
is unable to pay for such artificia bs or other 
the chief of the bureau may direct, with the approval of 
i that such limbs or „appliancés sball be supplied to 
n 8 person and the cost thereof d out of 
funds empl abs pages ad or the rehabilitation activities of the bureau: 
— Aang made by the State treasurer on the warrant of 
auditor gencral or (ruani ton of the commissioner of labor and 


industry. 
(t) To 2 wi the su r of eyes instruction for 
g in the Commonwealth in 


public 
selected 8 for physically handicapped ered 
with the chie! of the for physi 7 aut 
(8). To arrange with any educational institution for training courses 
in selected e — physically handicapped persons registered 


with the chief 
cial in To arrange with th any. —e or private organization or commer- 


23 or ishment for training courses 
with the thiet * the bureau. 


— —— 


Ae ton lar . Sai iras handicapped persons registered 


pped persons registi 
That when the payment of maintenance costs 
1 ue è hief, 248 5 bureau, . Be approval of tho 
‘overnor, it s not ex per w t o d chi 
t opal shall not exceed 20 A eaae oem an Aastani 8 
gran e com r 


* 5 for the visiting of physically handi- 
ms registered with the chief of the bureau and of their 
families in their homes, trey the peron of treatment and training 
vice regarding any matter that 

may affect 


(k) To tec 3 aud 9 of the several industries 


located Commonwealth to ascertain the occupations within each 
Industry fn which ae cally" handicap persons can enter upon re- 
— pss employmen le conditions, and work —— 


racticable changes and 
may facilitate such 


(1) To make such studies and reports as may be helpful for the 
sia tata of this act. 

AEE cooperate with any department of the Federal Government or 

the government of this Commonwealth or with any private agency 

10 the operation of this act. 


spoot Such oi officers. physicians, clerks, sten 
oyees as shall be necessary to carr eek abe tere 
Shall — —— their duties and shall fix their 

fixed shall ropriated. 


be paid ont of the sums hereinafter a appro} 
board of public grounds and buildings shall furnish Suitable accommo- 
dations for the use of the bureau. 
Sec. 7. The sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated to carry out the purposes of this act, 


. which when so 
‘The 
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See. 8. A report on the activities of the bureau of rehabilitation 
authorized by this act shall be submitted biennially to the governor, 
together with a statement of the sum necessary to conduct activi- 
ties during the ensuing two years. 

Sec. 9. All acts and parts of acts Inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act be, and the same are hereby, pee t 

Sere. 10. If any section or provision of this act be decided by the 
courts to be unconstitutional or invalid, the same shall not affect the 
validity of this act as a whole or any part thereof other than the 
part so decided to be unconstitutional or invalid. 

Approved the 18th day of July, A. D. 1919. 

Wu. C. SPROUL.. 


The foregoing is a true and correct copy of the act of the general 
assembly No, 418, 

Cyrrus E. Woops, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, if we were legislating during nor- 
mal times much that has been said would pass with little notice, 
and perhaps the bill would pass without opposition. But these 
are not normal times; they are very abnormal times; and Con- 
gress will be legislating the next 20 years during abnormal times 
so far as the Treasury of the United States is concerned. 

For 52 years, from 1866 to 1917, inclusive, the receipts of the 
Treasury of the United States exceeded the expenditures by 
$2,591,453,184.. But very little of the receipts during those 
years came from direct taxes. Then the people did not feel the 
burden of taxation. When we were getting in money in that way 
there was but little attention given as to how the money was 
expended. Those days are pust. Now our expenditures are so 
large that the revenue must come by direct taxation, and the 
people of the United States are scrutinizing the work of Con- 
gress as never before. They are, and should be, watching what 
we do. The issue in the United States in the political campaigns 
for the next decade or more will be waged not on what you voted 
against but rather on what you voted for when it took money 
out of the Treasury of the United States. The issue is going to 
be economy, and the man who is going to be singled out for 
slaughter is the Member who is willing at all times to vote for 
bills that might be very desirable if we could afford them, but 
that are not absolutely necessary, especially if they mean large 
appropriations, 

Now, I have been amused at the learned gentlemen on the 
Committee on Education. I do not profess to know very much 
about this question, but I have supposed that the members of 
the committee that reported out this bill did know a great deal 
about it. The learned gentleman from Ohio, the chairman of the 
committee, Dr. Fess, said, on October 9: 


A very careful investigation was made by the Federal Government, 
and a 5 was made to the effect that there are 22,500 total disabili- 
ties resulting from injury every year. If we take the total number who 
suffer both total and slight disability, it will approach very close to 
300,000 per year, 


My very dear colleague, Judge Towner, equally learned and“ 


well informed, on October 11, two days later, took the floor, and 
this is what he said, and mark his words: j 

Now, I want to call attention to one other 
say we will have to take care of 300,000 cripples. 
tion of that kind before you. It is estimated that there are now in 
existence in the United States 300,000 men who have been injured in 
industry; but a very small proporson of them need assistance, Let me 
tell you how that works out; There are 74.000 men injured in industry 
in the United States every year, but 52,000 out of the 74,000 bave lost 
only one finger, and 9,000 more haye lost only two fingers, Now, 
men do not have to be reeducated, 

But it remains for the learned gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Burrovugus] to give us the full picture of what we are 
about to do. I read from his remarks on page 6746 of the 
Record of the same day, October 11: 

From testimony appearing im the printed joint hearings before the 
Senate and House committees it was shown that each year there are more 
than 2,000,000 industrial accidents in this country, resulting in loss 
of time, and more than 700,000 where inability to work extends to a 
period of at least four weeks, 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. For a question. 

Mr, BURROUGHS. Will the gentleman permit me to read 
three or four lines from the testimony? 

Mr. GOOD. Following that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. ; 

Mr. GOOD: Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not want to do the gentleman any injustice, 
and I will read a couple of more sentences if he desires— 

The representatives of the National Association of Manufacturers of 
the country— 

I do not see: that what follows there has anything to do with 
or modifies what I have stated in the slightest degree. The 
proposition that I am trying to state is that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] says there are 300,000 every year who are dis- 


t mistake: Gentlemen 
There is no proposi- 


abled or partially disabled; that the gentleman from Iowa Mr. 
Towner} says there are only 300,000 of such injured persons 
in the United States in existence; and that there are 74,000 in- 
jured every year, while the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BerrovucHs] says there are 2,000,000 industrial accidents result- 
ing in 700,000 personal injuries. 

Mr. BURROUGHS rose. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I regret I ean not yield further. 
Gentlemen state that there will be no growth in this appropria- 
tion. Teall attention to the fact that in 1914 on May 8 we passed 
what was known as the Smith-Lever Act for agricultural exten- 
sion and appropriated, as T recall, as a permanent appropria- 
tion $500,000 a year, Perhaps it was $600,000. The act provides 
that that amount should be augmented eneh year by $500,000 
additional until the total permanent appropriation would be 
$4,500,000 per annum. Notwithstanding that, for this year we 
have supplemented that permanent appropriation in the Agricul- 
e appropriation: bill by $1,500,000 of additional approprin 


Gentlemen well know what this bill does. It transfers to the 
Vocational Board, already overworked, the problem of making a 
survey or of administering this act, and when soldiers complain 
to you, if yow pass this act, that they were not able to get reha- 
bilitation because the Federal board was not functioning, point 
your finger to this act, and say ours was the responsibility. The 
American Legion of New Jersey has, I am informed, passed a 
resolution protesting against the passage of this act. You place 
these added responsibilities upon a board already overburdened 
with work, a board that is unable to funetion, a board which is 
under fire and about to be investigated by a committee of this 
House, and then expect it to function im giving vocational train- 
ing to our returning soldiers, 

Notwithstanding that faet, you would now place upon this 
board the responsibility of an examination into the claims of 
700,000 men, women, and children in America every year who 
are either totally or partially disabled in industry, to see which 
of them are entitled to the benefits of this act. 

Let us consider the expenses of that board. The recent hear- 
ings developed that the expenses of the board have wonderfully 
increased. In February they had 107 employees in Washington 
and in July they had 307. In July, when this statement was 
made, their annual compensation was $941,000, but on July 15 
the vice president of the board wrote me as follows: 

In response to your telephonic request, I take pleasure in advising you 
that the pay roll for personal services for persons employed in the 
ministration of the vocational rehabilitation act d the month of 
June, 1919, amounted to $291,000, This multiplied by 12 equals 
$3,488,537.60. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation may be thought by some to be 
desirable, but I say to the membership of this House that this 
is no time for the consideration of legislation that will admit- 
tedly take the first year $1,000,000 out of the Treasury of the 
United States and an amount eventually which in the final 
analysis no man can tell, It will be followed logically by social 
insurance, sick insurance, old-age pensions, and other socialistic 
demands upon the Treasury that it can not stand. The people 
are not demanding it; the taxpayers do not want it, and we 
should not support it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Goop], in 
quoting what was stated in reference to the number of disabili- 
ties, made an effort to show that there has been a discrepancy in 
statements of the various members of the committee. I stated 
that there were 22,500 total disabilities annually. That state- 
ment has been made by the other two gentlemen to whom he 
referred. The statement of John Mitchell, who as an authority 
would be equal to the gentleman who has just spoken, is that 
2,000,000 men annually are crippled slightly and otherwise to 
the extent that there is some loss of time and that 700,000 are 
crippled to the extent where there is a loss of time up to four 
weeks. That was the statement of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BUnnouensl. That statement was made also 
by other men who came before our committee. The gentleman 
also states: that this Federal board has increased the pay roll, 
quoting 1914. The Federal board was not created until 1917, 
on the 23d of February. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I do not yield. 

Mr. GOOD. But the gentleman is stating what is not true, 
what I did not state. 

Mr. FESS. On the 23d of February, 1917, the Federal beara 
was created and it then hund 

Mr. GOOD: I said nothing about 1914. 

Mr. FESS. I de not yield. Later on we gave to the Federal 
board the werk of the rehabilitation of the soldiers erippled, and 
does the gentleman object to the increase in the pay roll for the 
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administration of that board? The gentleman came on this 
floor and used his power as the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations to cut the appropriation of $6,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000 for the administration of that act, and when we invoked 
the vote on the floor of the House and defeated his motion and 
passed the $6,000,000, it went over to the Senate and the 
$6,000,000 bill became a law. When the sundry civil bill was 
under consideration the gentleman tried to reduce it to $4,000,- 
000 and the gentleman himself led the fight on this side of 
the House to make that bill $14,000,000 that he attempted to 
eut down to $4,000,000 when we had it before the House. 

And the gentleman is making just such a specious argument 
as he did at that time and will be called upon, I fear, to eat 
his words as he did at that time. [Applause.] Gentlemen, 
this measure is to salvage the human wreckage, which is a 
cheaper and more economical plan than it will be to keep them 
in the poorhouse or in sanitariums. It is to take the hopeless, 
train them, put them in a position to be self-supporting, and 
instead of being a charge upon the Treasury of the Government 
they are to become an economical advantage to the Govern- 
ment and avoid waste. And therefore, Mr. Chairman, the 
argument is specious and has absolutely no force so far as the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the enact- 
ing clause of the Dill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 

The question was taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ayes seem to have it, but the Chair 
s in doubt. 

The committee again divided; 78, 
noes 58. 

Mr. FESS. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. WALSH 
and Mr. Fess) reported that there were—ayes 69, noes 65. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the action of the committee to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 4438, had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with the 
recommendation that the enacting clause of the bill be stricken 
out. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker, I move that the recommendation 
of the committee be adopted, and on that I move the previous 
question. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman demand the yeas and 
nays 

Mr. FESS. & parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FESS. Did the gentleman include in his motion the 
previous question alone? 

The SPEAKER. The first question is on the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FESS. I do not want the yeas and nays on that. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the recom- 
mendation of the committee. 

Mr. FESS. On that I ask for the yens and nays. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana makes the point 
of order there is no quorum present. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Chair rule that if no quorum is found to 
be present at the time the demand was made the House was 
dividing? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the House was dividing. 

Mr. FESS. The House was not dividing; the Chair was at- 
tempting to ascertain if a sufficient number had arisen in re- 
sponse to the demand for the yeas and nays. We had not voted 
on the question. : 

Mr. BLANTON. The House had divided and we were voting. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not certain, but that is the 
Chair's recollection, and the Clerk confirms the Chair's recollec- 
tion that the House was dividing. The Chair will rule that the 
vote will come, if the Chair should find there is no quorum, on 


and there were—ayes 


the question of concurring in the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. The Chair will count. [After counting.] The Chair 
thinks no quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the 


Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 118, nays 147, 
answered “present” 5, not voting 160, as follows: 


YEAS—118. 
Alexander Denison Johnson, 8. Dak. Sanford 
Aswell Dewalt Jones, Tex. Sherwood 
Ayres Dominick Kincheloe Slem 
Bacharach Doughton Kitchin Smal 
Begg Donn Kraus Smithwick. 
Blackmon Echols Layton Snyder 
bland, Va: Edmonds Lehlbach Stengall 
Blanton Evans, Nebr, Lufkin Stedman 
Boles Evaus, Nev. McFadden eee 
Booher Flood McKinley 
Box Fordney MeLaughlin, Mich. Strong, Kans. 
Brinson Freeman Major Sumners, Tex, 
Brooks, III Gard Mansfield Sweet 
Brooks, Pa. Garner Martin Thomas 
Browning Garrett Merritt Tillman 
Buchanan . Good Michener Tilson 
Burdick Gould Montague Treadway 
Butler Graham, III. Moon Venable 
Byrnes, 8. C. Greene, Mass. Moore, Va. Walsh 
Byrns, Tenn. Greene, Vt. Mott Watkins 
Campbell, Pa. Hardy, Tex. Oldfield Watson, Va 
Candler -` Harrison Padgett Webb 
Cannon Haugen uin Whaley 
Clark, Fla. Hersey delife White, Me. 
Clark, Mo. Holland Ramsey Williams 
Connally Hudspeth Rayburn Wilson, La. 
Cramton Hull, Tenn. Robinson, N. C. Woods, Va. 
ae Humphreys Rogers Young, Tex. 
Jacoway Sanders, La. 
Davis; Tenn. Jefferis Sanders, N. Y. 
NAYS—147. 

Almon Elston Linthicum Ricketts 
Anderson Kmerson Lonergan Riddick 
Andrews, Nebr. Ferris Longworth Rodenberg 
Ashbrook Fess Lubring Romjue 
Baer French Med ulloch Rose 
Bankhead Garland MeGlennon Schall 

arbour Goodwin, Ark. McKeown Scott 
Bee Green, lowa. McKiniry Sears 
Benham Griest MacCrate Shreve 
Black Hadiey Magee Siegel 
Bland, Ind Hardy, Colo, Mapes Sinclair 
Bland, Mo Hastings Mason Sinnott 
Bowers Hawley Mays Smith, III. 
Briggs Hayden Miller Smith, Mich, 
Browne Hays Minahan, N. J. Stephens, Ohio 
Burke Hernandez Monahan, Wis. Summers, Wash. 
Burroughs Hersman Mondell ‘Taylor, Colo. 

rss Hickey Moore, Ohio Taylor, Tenn. 
Chindbloom Hoch Morgan ‘Temple 
Christopherson Howard Mudd Thompson 
Classon 1 uddleston Nelson, Mo. ‘Timberlake 
Cole Huli nps Nelson, Wis. Towner 
Cooper pl owa Newton. Minn, Vestal 
Crago Nichols, Mich. Vinson 
Crowther ante ames Nolan Voigt 
Currie, Mich. Johnson, Ky. O'Connor Volstead 
Curry, Calif, Johnsen, Wash. Osborne Walters 
ear uul Parrish Weaver 
Darro Kearns Pell Webster 
Dickinson, Mo. Keller Pou Welling 
Dickinson, Iowa Kelly, Pa Rainey, J. W. Welty 
Dowell ing Rainey, Ala. Wheeler 
Drane Kinkaid er White, Kans. 
Dunbar Kleezka Ramseyer Wingo 
Dupré Lanipert Randall, Calif. Young, N. Dak. 
Dyer nham Reed, W. Va. Zihiman 
Eiljott Lankiord Rhodes 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. 
Coady Madden Wason Wood, Ind. 
Knutson 
NOT VOTING—160, 

Ackerman Eagan Hicks McDutftie 
Andrews, Md Eagie Hull McKenzie 
Anthony Eilsworth Houghton McLane 

abka Ksch Husted McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Barkley Evans, Mont, Hutchinson McPherson 
Bell Fairfield Ireland MacGregor 
Benson Fields Johnson, Miss. Maher 
Bra Fisher Johnston, N. Y. Mann 
Britten Fitzgerald Jones, Pa. Mead 
Brumbaugh Focht Kahn Mooney 
Caldwell Foster Kelley, Mich, Moore, Pa. 
Campbell, Kans. Frear Kendall Moores, Ind. 
Cantrill Fuller, III. Kennedy, Iowa Morin 
Caraway Ful er, Mass. Kennedy, R. I. a age 
Carew Gallagher Kettner Neely 
Carter Gallivan Kiess Newton, Mo. 
Casey Gandy Kreider Nicholls, S. C. 
Cleary Ganly LaGuardia O'Connell 
Collier Glynn Langley Ogden 
Cople: Gouwin, N. C. Larsen Oliver 
Costello Goldfogle Lazaro iney 
Cullen Goodall Lea, Calif. Overstreet 
Davey Goodysoontz Lee, Ga aige 
Davis, Minn. Graham, Pa Lesher Park 
Dempsey Griffin Little Parker 
Dent Hamill Luce Peters 
Donovan Hamilton McAndrews Phelan 
Dooling Haskell McArthur Platt 
Doremus Heflin McClintic Porter 
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>urnel ubey Snell Vaile 
Rainey, H. T. Rucker Steele * 

Randall, Wis. Sabath Steenerson ard 
Reavis rs, Ind. 85 Watson, Pa. 
Reber Saunders, Va. Strong, Pa. ilson, 
Reed, N. y Sullivan Wilson, Pa. 
Riordan Sells Prope. Winslow 
Robsion, Ky Sims T. „Ark. 

Rouse Sisson Tincher Weodyard 
Rowan Smith, Sea Tinkham Wright 
Rowe Smith, N. Y. Upshaw Yates 


So the RINA of the committee was rejected, 


The 


Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


70 


v 
Mr. 


KNUrsox with Mr, BELL. 

Kaun with Mr. DENT. 

Faire with Mr. UPSHAW. 

TINCHER with Mr. Jouxson of Mississippi. 


. Hicks with Mr. OLIVER. 
. LANGLEY with Mr. FIELDS. 
. Rosson of Kentucky with Mr. Nicnotts of South Caro- 


. McArrivur with Mr. Sisson. 

. Kenney of Rhode Island with Mr. Eagan, 

. McKenzie with Mr. LARSEN. 

. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr, MCLANE. 

. Porter with Mr. Evans of Montana. 

. McLavucuiry of Nebraska with Mr. KETTNEB. 
Van with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 

. McPueErson with Mr. JonxNsTON of New York. 
„ Watson of Pennsylvania with Mr. BENSON: 

. MacGregor with Mr. HEFLIN. 

. Punnect with Mr. EAGLE. 

„Maxx with Mr. HAMILL. 

. HurcHinsox with Mr, Map. 

. AckERMAN with Mr. WRIGHT. 

r. ANDREWS Of Maryland with Mr. Wise. 

. Kress with Mr. 


LESHER. 
ANTHONY with Mr. Witson of Pennsylvania. 


. Kremer with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

. Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. GRIFFIN, 

. Moores of Indiana with Mr. Gorproctz. 

. Brirren with Mr. Tarron of Arkansas. 

. Morin with Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina. 
„ InELAND with Mr. MAHER. 

Munter with Mr, GANLEY. . 

. Newrox of Missouri with Mr. GANDY. 

r. CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

. LAGUARDIA with Mr. Lea of California. 

„ Larrm with Mr, LAZARO. 

. Warp with Mr. BRAND. 

Cort with Mr. SrerHens of Mississippi. 
. OGDEN with Mr. GALLIVAN. 

. SANDERS of Indiana with Mr. COLLIER. 

. Syara of Idaho with Mr. CLEARY. 

. FULLER of Ilinois with Mr. ROUSE. 

. CosTELLo with Mr. STEELE. 

n Darrow with Mr. Surrn of New York. 

. Wrxstow with Mr. BARKLEY. 

. Futter of Massachusetts with Mr. RIORDAN. 
. GLYNN with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY., 

. Goopats with Mr. PHELAN. 

Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Suis. 

. DeEmPsEY with Mr. SCULLY. 

. Swett with Mr. CASEY. 

. ELLSWORTH with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia. 
. Yates with Mr. BABKA. 

. GoooykKoontz with Mr. Park. 

. STEVENSON with Mr. CARTER. 

. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. OVERSTREET. 
. HanLTON with Mr. OLNEY. 

. StronG of Pennsylvania with Mr. CAREW, 

. PAIGE with Mr. GALLAGHER. 

. Escu with Mr. SABATH, 

. HASKELL with Mr. OLIVER. 

„ HILL. with Mr. O'CONNELL. 

. SwEEr with Mr. CARAWAY. 

. Hovucuton with Mr. NEELY. 


Parker with Mr. FITZGERALD. 


. Peters with Mr. FISHER. 

. TINKHAM with Mr. CANTRILL. 

RANDALL of Wisconsin with Mr. DOREMUS. 
. VATLE. with Mr. CALDWELL. 

. Reavis with Mr. DOoLING. 

. Focutr with Mr. RUCKER. 

. REBER with Mr. DONOVAN. 

. Foster with Mr. RUBEY. 


Mr, Hustep with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. MCDUFFIE. 

Mr. Reep with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Rowe with Mr. Currey. 

Mr. Frean with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr. KENDALL with Mr. MCOLINTIC. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. McAnpnews. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 


open the doors. The House refuses to agree to the recommen- 


dation of the committee and automatically resolves itself again 
into the Committee of the Whoie House on the state of the 
Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of H. R. 4438, with Mr. Mappen in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4438) to eras for the promotion of vocational ro- 
habilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and thelr re- 
turn to civil employment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment on page 1 of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. | Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 70, noes 60. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be reported. There are many gentlemen who 
do not seem to understand it. 

Mr. WALSH. I object, Mr. Chairman. We have already 
voted twice on it. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Fess and Mr. Brack took their 
places as tellers. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the request 
that the amendment be reported. We do not understand what 
we are voting for. I see no reason why it should not be re- 


ported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be again reported. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

First committec amendment : Page 1, line 4, strike out the words 
“industry or otherwise” and insert “ industrial pursuits, including 
ya rd trade, commerce, manufacturing, mining, transportation, 
and all the 1 arts.“ 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
T4, noes 49. 

So the amenchnent was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the next 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
acre Be: Jine 9, after the word “ hereby,” insert the words “ author- 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment Was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “ 1919" and insert “ 1920.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, strike out 1920 and insert “ 1921.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amenđment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out 1921 and insert “ 1922.” ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pe Ar Une — at the beginning of the line, insert the words 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next. 


The Clerk read as follows: ; 3 

Page 2, line 19, strike out 1919“ and insert “ 1920. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
menti 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Page 2, line 20, strike out 1920 and insert 1921.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. A 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 21, strike out “ 1921 and insert 1922.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 24, strike out the word “ provided“ and insert the word 
“ authorized.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

225 Clerk read as follows: 


Page eS 3, pee 4, strike out the word “made” and insert the word 
“aut 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 7, after the word “shall,” insert the words “by a gen- 
eral plan of supervision.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
amendment which I wish to offer. 

„The CHAIRMAN... The gentleman from Washington offers 

an fe nt which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. Chairman, I have an 


Amendment offered by, Mr. JORNSON of Washington : Page 2, line 8, 


after the word “ State,’ 
out “ Territories.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I would like to ask the chairman of the committee in charge 
of this bill what objection there is to giving the benefits of this 
measure to the citizens and residents of the Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska? 

Mr. FESS. The committee did not take jurisdiction over those 
Territories because we had no jurisdiction. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How can that be? 
‘mittee did not have jurisdiction ?- 

Mr. FESS. No; but Hawaii and Alaska are under the Com- 
mittee on Territories, and we can not enter into the education of 
people in those Territories, coming from the Committee on Labor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to say to the 

gentleman that I am a member of the Committee on Territories, 
and I feel that if the benefits or blessings or charges, or what- 
ever they are to be, coming from this measure are to be extended 
to the States they should also be extended to the Territories, 
Accordingly I offer this amendment, and if it prevails I shall 
ask permission to place the word “ Territories ” elsewhere in the 
bill wherever necessary. 
The particular reason for this is that in addition to the desire 
to give the people resident in those parts of the United States 
the same rights, privileges, and benefits that we give to people 
elsewhere, is so that people living in Alaska who have lost an 
arm or a leg or a hand or an eye need not remove to the States 
in order to receive these benefits at the expense of the United 
States and the expense of the States to which they are sent. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In all the preceding legislation on subjects of 
this order the Territories were omitted on the basis I have just 
mentioned. If the Committee on Territories want to include 


nsert and Territories“; and in line 10 strike 


The com- 


Territories, so far as I know there will be no objection on the 
part of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Of course, I can not speak 
for the whole Committee on Territories. This bill was not pre- 
sented to the Committee on Territories, and no member of the 
Committee on Territories has been called before the Committee 
on Education, so far as I know. T can see clearly that Terri- 
tories should be added. 

Mr. KEARNS. This does not include the District of Co- 
lumbia. ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have not included the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in my amendment, because the District of Co- 
lumbia does not have District funds in the sarue way that Terri- 
tories have funds that could be used in putting up their end of 
it. The District government apparently is all Federal. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
JoHNsON of Washington) there were 38 ayes and 50 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word employment insert a comma and 
the following : “and in the opinion of the board are unable to carry on 
a gainful occupation, to resume their former occupation, or to enter 
upon some other occupation, or having resumed or. entered apan such 
occupation are unable to continue the same successfully.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the basis of the present legisla- 
tion is contained in the act to provide for vocational rehabilita- 
tion and return to civil employment of disabled persons dis- 
charged from the military or naval forces of the United States. 
In other words, the basis of this, putting it even on the educa- 
tional feature, is the practice and policy of rehabilitating the 
soldier of the late Great War. I hold in my hand the law which 
gives the discharged soldier the privilege of vocational educa- 
tion, and it contains the same restrictions which I have em- 
bodied in the amendment read from the Clerk's desk. If mem- 
bers of the committee will note this significant fact, the bill we 
have under consideration, on line 4, provides for the rehabilita- 
tion of persons disabled in industrial pursuits. - The language 
does not say the degree of disability—even a slight disability 
may allow one to come within the purview of the law. Whereas 
the law which we passed providing for education in a vocational 
way for the discharged soldier provides that he must be unable 
to carry on a gainful occupation or to resume his former occu- 
pation or to enter upon some other occupation. 

I am of those who believe we can not go too far in affording 
relief for those who bore the brunt of battle, and, therefore, I 
and everybody in the House, I presume, was glad to vote for a 
law to rehabilitate the wounded soldier. 

But there should be no policy which would give the outsider 
a higher privilege of vocational education than the discharged 
and wounded soldier. If we insert these words, carrying on 
a gainful occupation, resuming his former occupation,” and like 
words, then we have provided a limitation, and it seems to me 
a rightful limitation against the entrance of a lot of people who 
may be solicited and brought in by those who may be employed 
in a great and growing phase of new Government work. By 
that I mean that he may be very slightly injured and may come 
within what they call rehabilitation by education. 

I take it that everyone must agree that the rehabilitation 
which gives to a person in any pursuit is not, first, an educa- 
tional rehabilitation but a physical rehabilitation, since the 
man must be made well physically before he can respond 
intellectually to the educational advantages. And I present 
this amendment seriously for the consideration of the House, 
because, as I say, I think it affords a proper limitation; and 
I would not wish to go on record, and I think the House would 
not, of affording a broader opportunity for a man outside 
who may be injured slightly getting this vocational education 
when you have denied it to the soldier unless he is able to 
carry on a gainful occupation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
mind? 

Mr. GARD. The same board that is mentioned in the bill, 
the Federal Vocational Board. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman seems to have lost sight 
of the fact that the actual administration of the retraining of 
these men will be by the State boards and not the vocational 
board in Washingon. 

Mr. GARD. The national board is n supervisory board; 
they present the plan and it is under control of the national 
board, which provides the plan of vocational education. 


What board does the gentleman have in 


1919. 


Mr.- FESS. Mr. Chairman, the reason the committee hesi- 
tate to accept the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio is 
that it takes from the Federal rehabilitation law a matter that 
Is purely Federal. The gentleman’s amendment would put the 
eligibility of the subject to be assisted under the control of 
the Federal Goyernment instead of under. the control of the 
State government.. We have no intention of designating to the 
States who can be trained, leaving that to the States. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman will agree to an amendment 
providing that it shall be done by some State board I will offer 
that—I do not care who does it, if there is some limitation on 
those who come in. 

Mr. FESS. I would not object; but I do not see how we as 
a body can say to a State board whom it shall admit. We 
could not prescribe the rules for the State boards. 

Mr. GARD. But you do make a qualification. You say 
“who are without sufficient means to provide for their own 
rehabilitation.” That is the only limitation. 

Mr. FESS. Leaving that to the judgment of the State 
board. N 

Mr. GARD. Then leave the rest to the judgment of the 
State board. I ask unanimous consent to modify my amend- 
ment so that the word “State” may be inserted before the 
word “ board.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified, if there is no objection. ; 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 1, line 8, after the word 
“employment,” insert a comma and the following language: “And in 
the opinion of the State board are unable to carry on a gainful occupa- 
tion, to resume their former occupation, or to enter upon some other 
3 or, having resumed or entered upon such occupation, are 

ble to continue the same successfully.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Fess) there were—ayes 55, noes 60. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr, Garp 
and Mr. Fuss. FF 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
63, noes 49. > a 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, in this, brief moment that I have under the rules I 
will not attempt to discuss the bill under consideration, but I 
want to call your attention to a condition that prevails with ref- 
erence to the removal and reburial of our dead heroes in France. 
Recently the subcommittee on foreign affairs of the Select Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the War Department made investiga- 
tion and collected data concerning the whole situation in France. 
We found that the American dead there were buried in 829 ceme- 
teries, and that there were 75,318 graves. These are all identi- 
fied but probably about 1,500, and some of these are being identi- 
fied slowly as new facts and evidence come in. In the month 
of August they identified 150 graves. The Graves Registration 
Service in France, which is an Army organization in France, be- 

+ lieves that it is the best thing to do to concentrate all these 
graves into one or more magnificent cemeteries in France, and I 
think they are of the impression that such action will soon be 
taken in Congress so as to start them on their work of concen- 
trating these graves. They stated to our committee that they 
were waiting now for a definite policy to be declared before 
beginning concentration. I think this is the proper thing for 
them to do in view of the fact that it would be a tremendous 
amount of trouble and expense to reinter these bodies in France 
and later take them up and move them to America. A bill has 
passed the other branch of this Congress and is now pending 
before this body authorizing the expenditure of $500,000 for 
concentrating the graves in France, and I am of the impression 
that this is the bill upon which the Graves Registration Bureau 
is waiting upon for a declaration of policy, and if this bill 
passes the bodies of our soldiers will be gathered from the 829 
cemeteries and taken to one concentrated cemetery. 

That means that they will be there forever. Now, my col- 
leagues, I have no doubt but what these bodies will be carefully 
moved to a beautiful spot, which would be made much more 
beautiful as the years go on, as a last resting place for the 
heroes of this Great War; but it is my unalterable opinion, after 
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considerable thought and investigation and after hearing from 
many of my constituents, that the question of whether the bodies 
should be brought back to America should not be determined by 
the War Depr-tment, nor by any hasty, ill-considered action on 
the part of Congress, but it should be determined upon the 
wishes of the parents and relatives of those who gave their lives 
to the cause. We promised the parents that we would bring the 
bodies of their loved ones home, We certainly can not fail in 
this solemn duty, and I warn you now that unless we do some- 
thing soon a permanent policy will be fastened upon us with 
reference to the last resting places of these heroes, which will be 
difficult and expensive to change. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will yield to the gentleman in a 
moment. These more than 75,000 graves are scattered all over 
France. France has taken the position that we should not 
bring them home within three years, and I know it is their be- 
lief that we ought not to bring them home at all. The Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces for the most part—although there is 
a divergence of opinion—have taken the position that they 


ought to remain where they fell. The representative of Graves ` 


Registration, who testified before us, expressed this opinion and 
contended that it is almost impossible to bring them home, and 
that almost insurmountable difficulties, if not insurmountable 
difficulties, presented themselves against moving these bodies to 
America. The chief objection raised was the question of trans- 
portation in France; also the attitude of the French Goyern- 
ment. Now, I introduced a bill to-day, and I want to insert a 
copy of the same in the Rxconp, which provides that a commis- 
sion be appointed to ascertain the wishes of the relatives and to 
proceed at once to get the data and information and adopt rules 
and regulations .nd determine upon a plan for bringing these 
bodies home, and to proceed to do so within the next two and a 
half years. 

I do not mean that these bodies should be brought home now. 
I have studied this question considerably and I have arrived at 
the conclusion that it is not possible, nor advisable, for many 
reasons, to undertake to bring these bodies home immediately ; 
but we ought to be making arrangements now to bring them 
home at the earliest possible date. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. é 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state to the gentleman 
that I hold in my hand the copy of the statement of the Secre- 
tary of War, in which he says this, if the gentleman will permit 
me to read it: > l 

In view of the very large number of dead interred in France, and tke 
fact that they are in well-kept and well-cared-for cemeteries, and that 
those cemeteries will constitute a great field of honor in France, the 
War Department hopes that a large number of parents will sympathize 
with the feeling of the department that it is the wiser and better course 
to leave those bodies in France; but the War Department has promised 
to return the bodies of those whose families insist upon it as soon as ar- 
rangements can be, effected. - 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, there has been but 
one body returned from France—that is, the body of a man 
who died in the line of duty—and that was the son of Gen. 
Harries, who died in an automobile accident at Brest, France. 
As far as I know, the War Department has made no arrange- 
ments for bringing these bodies home nor are they contemplat- 
ing being required to perform this task. I am not sure that they 
have the authority to do so, and I certainly am not blaming 
them for not doing so until some definite policy is determined 
upon by Congress, and I think that Congress should be guided, 
not by what the War Department or the individual Members of 
Congress might in their cold calculation think best but that we 
should be guided by the prayers and wishes of the parents and 
relatives—the mothers and fathers are the ones to determine the 
policy. Adjt. Gen. Harris informs me that they have tried to 
ascertain the wishes of the parents and relatives with reference 
to the return of the bodies of their relatives; that many of 
them have not answered his query, but that of those who did 
answer there are at least 75 per cent or more in favor of having 
the bodies of their relatives brought home. Of course, itis the 
intention to remove all bodies forthwith out of Germany. 

Mr. GARD. That is what the War Department says. If the 
parents want the bodies brought back, they will be brought 
back. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The testimony before this com- 
mittee is to the effect that the organization of the War De- 
partment is waiting for authority and an appropriation to en- 
able them to concentrate the graves in France. I think they 
have plenty of information from the parents to the effect that a 
great majority of the parents want their sons’ remains returned. 

Mr. GARD. This is the authorized statement of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The bill I refer to was introduced 
in the other body by the Senator from Missouri, and I have no 
doubt but what it expresses the wishes and intentions of the 
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War Department. There are some parents who want the re- 
mains of their sons to continue to rest tri French soil. If that 
is their wish, it Should be supreme as to thelr sons, but this 
should not interfere with bringing home the loved one of the 
other parent who would be inconsolable if their loved one was 
not brought back to American soil. Most of those who want the 
remains of the one they gave to this service to remain in 
France are people who are financially able to make the pilgrim- 
age to France to visit the grave, as has been the case with Mrs, 
Theodore Roosevelt. There are many parents of soldiers 
who are not physically or financially able to make this trip, and 
I am especially concerned and interested in obtaining their 
viewpoint. I have heard from many of them, and I know that 
many of you gentlemen have also been informed of their wishes. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I understand the War Department 
las issued an order to return all of the bodies of American 
soldiers from England, Belgium, Luxemburg, Russia, and Italy, 
and that the French Government has for the time being made 
application, or rather requested this Government, on account of 
the morale of the French nation, not to return the bodies from 
France because of the large number that might be returned. I 
further understand that it is the intention of the War Depart- 
ment to return these bodies as soon after the first of the year as 
it possibly can. 

Mr, BLAND of Indiana. It can not be done at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. In a moment. I will say to the 
gentleman that I do not know of any provision of law whereby 
the War Department is enabled to bring back, or is bringing 
back, any of these bodies at an early date, and, to be frank with 
you, I doubt fhe feasibility of bringing the bodies home from 
those countries immediately. I do know that in France to-day 
there is a bill pending before the Chamber of Deputies prevent- 
ing the removal of bodies in France, which includes American 
bodies, for a period of three years, and that the President of 
France has issued a decree putting that law into force. This 
action is actuated by two motives, There are the graves of 
4,500,000 people who fell in this war now sleeping in French 
soil. More than half of these are French. They fear an at- 
tempt on the part of America to remove these bodies at this 
time would bring forth agitation to remove French bodies, 
which would result in enormous economic loss to France. Be- 
sides, the future pilgrimages of American parents and relatives, 
to the graves of their fallen heroes in France is not entirely 
objectionable to the Frenchman. France is naturally a haven 
for tourists, and the French reap a great harvest from the 
tourists. There is not the same necessity for the removal of 
French bodies as there is for the removal of American bodies. 
The French soldier is sleeping on his own soil. The Republic 
is small and the parent can quickly go to the grave of the son. 
It is otherwise with American parents. We must not overlook 
the fact also, gentlemen, that we may not always be at peace 
with France, and I am sure that those interested in having 
their loved ones brought home will always feel more secure if 
they rest in American soil. One of the reasons given by the 
graves registration service why we should not remove these 
bodies was that the Americans and Chinese are the only people 
in the world who remove their dead. As far as I am concerned, 
I am willing to take my position along by the side of the China- 
man ¿f the American fathers and mothers of these soldiers 
who fell in this great conflict want the bodies of their heroes 
removed. We moved them from the Philippines and brought 
them across the great expanse of water that they might rest. 
in the soil that they were fighting for, and I am not going to 
permit the insinuation that the boys who fell in France were 
not fighting for the interest and the preservation of the land 
of their birth and devotion, although there has been much said 
about crusading and unselfish sacrifice, and so forth. It is true 
that all of the bodies shipped back from the Philippines were 
not claimed by relatives, and in my bill I intend to provide 
against this by arranging it so that only those whose relatives 
want them shall be brought back. | 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Tf the gentleman will permit, I desire 
to call his attention to the fact that his colleague [Mr. Woop of | 
Indiana] introduced a similar measure some weeks ago, and 
it is before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and in our 


hearings there it developed that an agreement had been made 
whereby we undertook not to remove the bodies until the last 
of our soldiers had been brought back from France. There the 
matter is being taken up. Now, in reference to the measure 
pending in the French Assembly, at the request 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I only yielded for a question. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I wanted to give the gentleman that 
information. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I have that information. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. The action was withheld at the request 
of our Government and that measure is not in force 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. There is no one there to remove 
any bodies before the first of the year. I have the resolution 
referred to here before me, and it, merely provides that we re- 
quest the Government of the Republic of France to modify its 
law with reference to the bringing home of our dead. What- 
ever action we take toward determining our future policy 
should be taken before the first of the year. -Anyone who has 
studied this question and is looking into the future, I believe, 
will arrive at the conclusion that this Government should not 
now determine upon a policy, and especially an expensive one, 
which would in the future prevent or tend te prevent the move- 
ment of these bodies back to America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why should we not bring them back now? 
I ask that the time of the gentleman be extended for two 
minutes, 

Mr. CANDLER. Make it five minutes, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I would be very glad indeed to an- 
swer in three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there objection to the time of the gen- 
tleman being extended for three minutes? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The gentlemau asked why it is not 
possible to bring them back now. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am in favor of bringing them back now. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I am not, and I will tell the gentle- 
man why. 


Mr. HASTINGS. The sooner the better; and I think that 


every American boy ought to be brought over here and buried 


in American soil. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
ticable to do so. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And I have always entertained that view. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I only differ with you as to when 
they should be brought home. 8 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I visited the great cemetery at St. 
Romagne, where 23,000 boys were interred. Most of these fell 
in the Argonne-Meuse offensive. I visited a number of ceme- 
teries. I saw them bring in the bodies from the battle areas 
and bring in new bodies that had been discovered. You could 
hardly go near the men or conveyances. It is too grewsome a 
thing to talk about, and probably we ought not to discuss it. 
The parents will never be able to recognize the form of their 
loved one. They are sensible and know this. It is a terrible 
task to perform, and for sanitary reasons alone it should be 
postponed for a little while; in fact, the opposition of the 
French Government against the wholesale removal of American 
bodies at this hour is, in a sense, justified on account of sani- 
tary reasons alone. This reason will not prevail in a little bit. 
It is thought that by the time the extensive arrangements re- 
quired are made we can move them without the objection that 
now prevails. In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the contention of- 
the graves registration service that the problem of transporta- 


That is right, as soon as it is prac- 


tion is insurmountable is not well founded. To my mind_it is 


absurd to contend that the American Government, which does 
big things in a big way, can not remove a portion of 75,000 
bodies back to this country. It is contended that labor in 
France is scarce. I happen to know that the French airplane 
factories, making planes for America, continued.to run after 
the war to give Frenchmen employment. We can find the labor, 
we ean find the transportation—both- railroad and water trans- 
portation. Water transportation will be the least of our trou- 
bles. The expense will probably be considerable, but, as was 
said by Maj. Shipman, who testified for the registration service, 
“Tf it were practicable and possible, the expense is a matter of 
the least importance.” 

Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will. -1 

Mr, CANDLER. The Secretary of War has issued the order 
referred to by the gentleman from Missouri with reference to 
bringing these bodies home. I think, like the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, that the sooner we bring them home the better, and 
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I would like to ask the gentleman if there is not some law upon 

the statute books now authorizing the return of these bodies. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I know of none; yet I may be in 
error. But if you inquire at the War Department you will find 
that its hope is for concentrated cemeteries in France, and, in 
my judgment, the War Department is now waiting the outcome 
of the bill, which recently passed the Senate and which I 
am to-day warning you against. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER. Is there not a provision in the Army appro- 
priation bill now providing for bringing them back? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not know. 

The bill, H. R. 9927, is as follows: 

A bill authorizing the appointment of a commission to remove the bodies 
of deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines from foreign countries to 
the United States, and defining its duties and powers. 

Be it enacted, cte., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to appoint a commission to be 
known as the reinterment commission, consisting of five persons, one of 
whom shall represent the Army, one of whom shall represent the Navy. 
one of whom shall represent the Marine Corps, and two to be appoin 
from and represent the civilian population of the United States; that 
said commission shall forthwith examine into the subject of the reinter- 
ment of all soldiers, sailors, marines, and other persons connected with 
the American Expeditionary Forces whose remains are now beyond the 
territorial limits of the United States, and, at the earliest practicable 
date and before the Ist day of January, 1920, tile with the President, to 
be by him transmitted to Congress, a detailed statement of its conclu- 
sions and recommendations and as to what further legislation or action, 
if any, is deemed necessary for the proper carrying out of the purposes 

th t. 

E 2. That said commission is further authorized and directed to 

ascertain the wishes of the relative or relatives of said deceased sol- 

diers, sailors, marines, and otber persons as to whether it is the desire 
of such relative or relatives to have such bodies reinterred in the United 

States. When such information is obtained said commission shall, on 

or before the ist day of January. 1922, cause all of such bodies and 

remains of such soldiers, sailors, marines, and other persons whose re- 
interment shall be desired by said relative or relatives, to be reinterred 
in the United States in the cemetery or burial place designated by such 
relative or relatives; and said commission is hereby empowered to make 
rules and regulations governing its conduct in the ascertainment of 
facts and to subpena and administer oaths to witnesses, if necessary. 

Sec. 3. That said commission is hereby authorized to employ a secre- 
tary and such clerks and laborers as may be necessary, to purchase all 
necessary office and other equipment, and to enter into contracts and 
agreements for the proper carrying out of the purposes of this act: 
Provided, That no Se ba shall receive compensation hereunder ex- 
ceedine a rate of $5 per annum. : 

Sec. 4. That the compensation of each member of the commission 
ereated by this act shall be at the rate of 85.000 per annum. 

Sec. 5. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, ont of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes of 
this act the sum of 850.000.000. or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, which amount shall be disbursed by said commission through an 
officer appointed by it, who sball be required to give bond in such sum 
as the commission may fix for the faithful performance of duty. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. Reserving the right to object, on what subject? 

Mr. LEHLBACH,. On the subject on which for the last two 
days I have been trying to get a few minutes in which to reply 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. Will the gentle- 
man reserve his objection for a moment? 

Mr. BLACK. I will. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I hope there will be no objection 
made to the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. FESS. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman certainly ought to be heard on 
the question if he wants to be heard. I only ask it to save time. 
If I see anything that I want to reply to, I should at least have 
half the time. 

Mr. FESS. Reserving the right to object, I do not want to 
object if I know we are going to stop this pretty soon. If this 
is the last request, I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOON. It is understood, Mr. Chairman, that I ask for 
one-half of the amount of time that the gentleman occupies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes in reply, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, on Saturday last the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, insinuated on the floor of this House that I had 
preferred false charges against the Postmaster General's Depart- 
ment, and in support of that charge he inserted correspondence 
between him and the Postmaster General in the Recorp. The 
gentleman spoke as follows: 


[After a pause.] 


Commission in the Spent of an official—a 
n the RECORD; and lu it the gentleman from New 


Then he stands sponsor for a denial of the charge I am 
alleged to have made on September 11 and inserts, in support of 
the fact that my charge was false, this correspondence to which 
I have alluded. Now, it seems to me that when a Member of this 
House stands sponsor for a charge of falsehood against a col- 
league, and states that it occurred in the course of a certain 
debate, he ought at least to take the trouble to read that debate; 
and if he had he would have found that subject was not men- 
tioned at all on September 11. As a matter of fact, I said noth- 
ing concerning the falsifying of any statement by post-office in- 
spectors on September 11, and did not in the remotest allude to 
the incident in which that falsification did occur. What I stated 
on September 11 was this, that there existed throughout the 
United States a large number of vacancies in post offices of the 
presidential class, and that these vacancies remajned unfilled 
because of the unwillingness of the Postmaster General to follow 
the plain dictates of the President's order of March 3}, 1917. 

And in order to ascertain how long these vacancies did exist 
and where they existed, when a request for examination had 
been made to the Civil Service Commission, when they had cer- 
tified a list of eligibles to the Postmaster General to submit 
under the general order, a resolution was passed. Aml as an 
example of what existed in the country, I pointed to the situa- 
tion in the post office in the city of Newark, N. J., whert, since 
the ist day of May, 1918, we have been without a periatment 
postmaster, and where the highest on the eligible list, a formmer 
incumbent of that office, was refused the appointment because 
he did not suit the Postmaster General; that the Postmaster 
General had asked the Civil Service Commission for a rerating į 
that after examining into the question they had refused (h2 
rerating, but stood by their original act; that notwithstanding 
that fact, the Postmaster General refuses to carry out the ordet 
of the President and submit the name of that first eligible fot 
appointment. I merely spoke of the Newark office as an ex: 
ample of what is going on all over the country. The vacancies 
of this character, the Postmaster General has since informe! 
us, are to the number of 766 throughout the country. 

Now, this is what the Postmaster General—and when 1 use 
the term Postmaster General” it may be the First Assistant 
Postmaster General or anybody for whom he is responsible— 
Says, in speaking of this Newark post-oflice situation, the highest 
eligible being Mr. Bock: 


It is also contended by the First Assistant Postmaster General that 
the ratings given Mr. Bock and Mr. Entemann do not accord with the 
papers on file in this case. Mr. Bock has a business rating of 75, which 
seems to have been given him on the ground that he was formerly post 
master, and without any attempt to establish whether he personally 
discharged the duties of bis po tion at that time or whether the con 
dition of the Newark post office was due to any work on his part. 

They say the rating is wrong because they have nothing tí 
show here in the civil-service records or in the post-office rec. 
ords whether Mr. Bock while postmaster of Newark is entitled 
to credit for conditions in his office. And yet there is on file 
in the Post Office Department, by its own inspectors, this con- 
cerning Mr. Bock: 

Interviews with employees and patrons of the office disclosed that the 
postmaster has devoted, since he assumed charge of the office, about 
six hours daily to his official duties. While he has no fixed office hours, 
as a rule he reports at the office about 9 a. m. and remains thereat until 
noon, returns to the office about 2 p. m. and remains until 5 p. m., and 
frequenti visits the office in the evenings after business hours. 

The official duties performed by him consist of general supervision 
of all divisions of the office; personal attention to complaints by the 
public and to all correspondence of importance; reviewing reports and 
financial statements of the office; selecting employees and assigning 
their duties; the discipline of employees and presiding at semimonthly 
conferences of the various su ry officers for considering ways and 
means of improving the local service; and making daily tours of the 
workroom and the various divisions of the office. It might also be 
stated that he has, since January 1, 1913, given much personal atten- 
tion to the inauguration and handling of the parcel-post system. 

From careful inquiry and observation we are satisfied that, as a 
result of the intelligent personal attention the 5 has devoted 
to the office, there has been much improvement the service, and this 
is a subject of frequent favorable comment on the part of the employees 
and the public. 

And yet they say there is nothing to show that he is entitled 
to any credit under the rating of “business experience” on 
account of his previous conduct of that office. This is taken 
from the files of the Post Office Department in 1915, when Frank 
J. Bock was postmaster. 

The Postmaster General brought up the subject at a subse- 
quent date and claimed that Frank J. Bock had at one time 
been charged with political activity as treasurer of the Re- 
publican county committee. That charge had been investi- 
gated by the Civil Service Commission after the post-office 
inspectors, and he had been cleared of it, and the Postmaster 
General acquiesced in the vindication of Mr. Bock and per- 
mitted him to serve three years longer after the charges had 
been dismissed by the Civil Service Commission. When the 
Postmaster General brought in this question that had been 
settled and decided by the judgment of the Civil Service Com- 
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mission over six years ago I then replied that the report of the 
post-office inspectors in that case was based in part upon state- 
ments of witnesses in Newark, which were subsequently falsi- 
fied, and that the department had based its action on falsified 
statements. I am not going to take up much of the time of 
the House, but I am going to read the affidavit of a man who 
has been well and favorably known all his life in Newark and 
who was assistant postmaster of Newark under four different 
postmasters, some being Republicans and some being Demo- 
crats, and as good a citizen as resides. in Newark. I read: 
STATE or New JERSEY 
County of Essex, ss: 


William F. Cyphers, of full age, being aes sworn a ue, 
on his oath says that he entered the Postal Service 
Newark in the year 1898; that he continued therein 5 ti Apel 1, 15 1518, 
serving under the following- named postmasters: 
James L. Hays, Frank J. Boek, and John F. — 
riod of 20 years he acted as p of rank J. Bock, 
postmastershi 


5158 during the of F. J. P ed 
by two men 5 — represented Ives to be post-office 8 
whose names he does not know; that these men questioned him at 


length and per to take down in writing what he said; that 3 
statements so made were 2 15 submitted to him by these post-ofl 
inspectors nor was he asked to sign them; that to the best of his 
2 the questions he —.— asked on this occasion dealt prin- 
with. the question whether Postmaster Frank J. Bock held 
politia] conferences in his office in the post office and whether he 
bitually received visitors there for the discussion of political busi- 
that he stated in answer to such mere that his room as 
peers adjoined the room occupied HS dosage r Frank 
hat there was a co d t at no time was 


ness; 
assistant 


attending to or ‘reek bu political matters nor — hia in the habit —5 


Deponent -office 
inquiries, that be handled all Seel mail pressed to the 8 
ena that it was his habit to lay aside such mail as was addressed t 

Frank J. Bock by name; 55 ractically all of such mail so laid 
maida was by Mr. Bock referred m for his attention, and that Mr. 
Bock received practically no pei xf his office as postmaster which was 
32 925 postal business and which as such passed through deponent's 

nds. 

Deponent forties nents that some time npr yea a to the taking of 
his statement — 5 are on eee as aforesaid, a pore who. in- 
troduced himself as secretary of United States aan Service’ Commis- 
sion, came to the Newark post office and spent a number of days there 
in making an investigation; that deponent placed at his 1. desk 
room in his own office ; that — Bo le showed to him a writing which 
he informed deponent ‘purported a copy of the statement which 
— nent had made to t posta inspectors in the manner above 

ated; that deponent read such statement and immediately called 
to the attention of Mr. Doyle certain and sundry alleged statements 
ascribed to him in said siunaa which he in fact had not made to 
the postal inspectors and which in fact were not true. Mr. Doyle there- 
upon reduced to writing the information thus given him by deponent 
in the form of an Anda pit in which affidavit was incorpora the truth 
regarding Mr. Bock's alleged Wee begin also the fact that the paper 
shown him 8 Mr. Doyle — urporting contain deponent's statement 
to the inspectors included faisineations of f his statement to 


the r inspectors. 
155 WILLIAM F. CYPHERS. 


Subscribed and sworn to this Gth day of 3 1919. 
DAVID LESNIcK, 
Master in Chancery of New Jersey. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has expired. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
is recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I really do not 
know that there is anything that the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Leurnacn] has said that calls for any special reply from 
me except the reference to the debate of September 11. A 
reference to that debate will show that the gentleman not only 
charged the post-office inspectors with changing and falsifying 
records, but charged the Postmaster General with lying about 
his relations with the Civil Service Commission in these matters. 

Now, as a matter of fact in these first, second, and third class 
post offices there is no law that gives the Civil Service Gommis- 
sion any control over the: matter. It is only under the Presi- 
dent’s order that they act asa matter of courtesy to give the in- 
formation as to the fitness of the applicants for postmaster. 

Now, I said the other day; and I repeat it, if a gentleman has 
made a statement upon this floor which under the facts which 
develop afterwards he finds to be incorrect, as a gentleman he 
must retract them. It is a very serious thing to say that a 
Cabinet officer has lied about the discharge of his duties. The 
gentleman from New Jersey does not retract what he has said, 
but he practically repeats what he lias said, T assume therefore 
that the gentleman believes that he is correct in what he said or 
else, as a gentleman, he would apologize for having made a 
misstatement. I assume that the gentleman thinks he is cor- 
rect. Then is it not true that in the estimation of every honor- 
able man, when he has made a charge of that sort, he must make 
it good by the proof? What proof has he offered here to sus- 
tain his charge in face of the denials in the traverse and the 
record of the evidence offered by the Postmaster General that 


I put in this record, that shows that ihe gentleman was mis- 
taken about the whole matter? I said further that if a man 
would not apologize for an error, but believed’ it to be true; he 
must offer proof to sustain it, and if he did not do it—would do 
neither—he must be: relegated) to: a position of degradation as 
having breached the rules of the House of Representatives. with- 
out having the manhood to stand by the position that he has 
taken, by the proof, or offering an apology. 

Now, what has the gentleman done along that line? I am not 
here to say that the gentleman has degraded himself. I am not 
here to say that he has spoken falsely. I said in my discussion 
of the matter before that I did not know whether he was correct 
or not, that I had no reflection to make upon him. I laid down 
a general rule,.that is recognized as binding, to control the con- 
duct of gentlemen. He can bring himself under those rules if 
he wants to, If he does not, if he does not see fit to do that, 
and if he does not apologize or make good his charges, in view 
of the traverse and the evidence showing that the gentleman 
was incorrect, then let him take that position in the judgment 
of the honest men of this House—and I include him among the 
number to say what the opinion of the House ought to be con- 
cerning that sort of conduct. 

I will ask the gentleman, Does he feel in connection with this 
matter that in view of the very unkind things he has said about 
the Postmaster General, in view of the fact that there is nothing 
to sustain those charges, that he stands to-day as a Representa- 
tive on the pedestal of honor, or is he in darkness at the foot of 
the throne of degradation? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I was about througli, but I will yield. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I merely want to say the gentleman: re- 
iterates that in the debate on September 11 I made the charge 
of falsification against post-office inspectors. 

Mr. MOON. T say that in the debate on that day you 
charged the Postmaster General with haying not told the truth 
in reference to the matter. 

Mr. LEHL BACH. The question was not brought up until 
the 24th of September. 

Mr. MOON. It may be the gentleman is correct as to the 
date. You do not deny that you said that, do you? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I neglected to ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

6 MOON. I object to the extension of remarks of that 
nd. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tle gentleman from Tennessee objects. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendinent 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as. follows: 

Amendment offered: by Mr. Carss: Page 1, lines 7 and 8. strike out 
the words “and who are without sufficient means to provide for their 
own rehabilitation.“ 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amendment 
to bring the attention of the committee to the fact that if a 
workingman engaged in industry is injured and he bappens 
to be possessed of a little money, or if he belongs to an organi- 
zation that pays him a benefit, he is barred under the law from 
receiving rehabilitation. It seems to me that that places a 
handicap on him that should not be placed on him. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARSS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I will state to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that that was not in the bill as originally introduced, but was 
placed in it by an amendment voted in by tlie Senate after 
considerable discussion; and as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, and the members of the committee, we do not seriously 
resist the amendment, 

Mr. CARSS. I am very glad to hear the gentleman say so, 
and the fact that he admits that they do not resist this amend- 
ment is pretty good evidence to me, and should be to the rest 
of us, I think, that the amendment should be agreed to. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition. to the 
amendment. 

I shall vote for this bill and T am not entirely in sympathy 
with opposition to it The first opposition seems to be old 
State rights. T had supposed that the question of State rights 
was settled a great many years ago. But when the question 
came up here to prevent children from working in facorties old 
State rights came up. When other questions come up here 
old State rights is often pushed in here as a reason why this or 
that particular bill or amendment should: not pass. I am not 
in sympathy with it. 

Another objection that is presented to this bill is the question 
of economy. It seems that the question of economy is very 
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seldom raised here, as the ex-Speaker [Mr. CLARK of Missouri] 
has said, but it seems to some gentlemen to be a very oppor- 
tune time to bring in economy when the matter of edueation 
is under consideration. 

I believe in education. I do net think we spend money 
enough on education. I think it is the duty of this Congress 
and the duty of this country, if this Republic is to live, to 
spend every dollar that it can on education. Gentlemen talk 
about the cure of Bolshevism, and I. W. W.ism, and socialism, 
and anarchy, and things of that kind. The best remedy I 
know of to cure them is education. It should not be left cn- 
tirely to the States. A Republic can exist only when a great 
majority of the people in it are intelligent enough to cast their 
ballots properly, and to understand the questions that come 
before them on each election day. We should encourage edu- 
cation of all kinds. The Government should encourage it. I 
sometimes think it would be a good idea if the Government 
itself took control of the question of education. If we had had 
a good, strong, healthy American sentiment in this country be- 
fore April, 1917, we would never have had to go to war with 
Germany. The German Government believed that we would 
not go to war with them under any circumstances. The reason 
they believed that was because they felt that there was a sort 
of un-American sentiment in this country against war and 
against going to war with them. They thought an organized 
minority in this country ‘could perhaps prevent the Congress 
of the United States from declaring war against the Imperial 
German Government. What we need in this country is a 
strong, vigorous, healthy American sentiment, and the only way 
that can be produced is through the schools and colleges of 
this country. [Applause.] : 

Mr. Chairman, the judges of the common pleas court of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in which county the city of Cleveland 
is located, have appointed a conservancy commission, the ob- 
jects and purposes of which are to make the Cuyahoga River 
more navigable and to control the waters of that river so that 
the supply may be more eyenly divided during the season of 
navigation. 

This is a legally constituted body and has the right to levy 
a tax for that purpose. At the request of parties interested I 
have made an investigation during the past two weeks as a 
member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of this House. 
While this conservancy commission is authorized. by law to con- 
trol the water supply, over half of the benefits of their work 
will help navigation. 

Congress has pledged its support to this project some years 
ago, and I will ask this Congress at its next sesion to assist 
financially in bringing about the successful conclusion of this 
work. 

There are many industries located along the banks of this 
river, and if the Government will cooperate with this new 
conservancy board the Cuyahoga River may be made navigable 
for many miles. 

Millions of dollars worth of commerce pass up this river 
every year and millions of dollars are invested in industries 
along its banks. 

The city of Cleveland has done more than its share to assist 
in widening and straightening this river, and I feel that the 
Government should work in conjunction with this conservancy 
board and help these men who have invested millions in the in- 
dustrial life of the city of Cleveland. 

Thousands of tons of iron dre are landed in Cleveland from 
up the Lakes every year. Thousands of tons of coal are shipped 
to Cleveland every year and thousands of tons of steel are 
manufactured there every year. 

I wish to urge the Members of this House to study this situ- 
ation and Y assure you that I am ready and willing to give them 
any information that they may desire. 

Cleveland has waited long for this assistance and the citizens 
of that city have done more than their part. 

There is no harbor in the United States where the expenditure 
of a few thousand dollars would help build up the commerce 
of this country more than in the city of Cleveland. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. It is certainly wise for us to legislate with our 
eyes open. I fear sometimes members of the committee accept 
all too lightly things that come from the governing committee 
having the matter in charge. Just what are we deing? This is 
intended to be a bill to provide vocational rehabilitation for 
those who are unable to help themselves. A few moments ago 
we adopted an amendment putting further restrictions on the 
bill. 

Now, an amendment is offered to strike out “without suffi- 
cient means to provide for rehabilitation and their return to 
civil employment.” This means that the field is wide open, 


No matter if + man is worth $100,000, if he falls off a mule in 
his own barnyard and sprains his ankle you can go so far as 
to put him in one of these institutions where he can be re- 
habilitated at the public expense. That is precisely the situa- 
tion made by the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, when he wants to strike out those words. The real 
object of the bill in the minds of the proponents must have 
been to afford relief to the man who could not help him- 
self. We are traveling far, far afield on the original proposi- 
tion, gentlemen of the committee, but when we go so far as to 
say no matter what a man’s financial responsibility may be, if 
he be worth $50,000, $100,000, $500,000, if he be injured in trade 
or commerce, if he be a wholesale grocer and a barrel rolls on 
his toe, you can send him, at the public expense, to one of these 
institutions where the United States of America provides dollar 
for dollar, surely that is not intended in this bill. 

I will go as far as anyone in my desire to aid the afflicted in 
this country, but I do not believe that you should draft a bill to 
afford relief to those who are abundantly able to help them- 
selves, 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD, Les. 

Mr. CARSS. This is to be a public institution. 

Mr. GARD. What is? 

Mr. CARSS. The rehabilitation schools. 

Mr. GARD. Not necessarily, you may take it up in a private 
institution. 

Mr. CARSS. No; they are administered under the State zov- 
ernment. Would the gentleman bar a man from sending his 
children to a public school because he happens to be worth 
$100,000? 7 

Mr. GARD. Certainly not. 

Mr. CARSS. Then how can you bar a man because he is 
worth $100,000 from taking advantage of an institution the 
support of which he helps to pay for? 

Mr. GARD. Because these men can take care of themselves: 
take the case that I cited of the wholesale grocer, if a barrel 
rolls on his foot. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He would not be covered by this bill. 

Mr. GARD. Certainly he would, and he could go to a rest 
cure at public expense and he has plenty of money to pay for it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Carss]. I do 
not think you will accomplish the purpose of this bill unless you 
adopt this amendment. The restrictions put on the bill a short 
time ago provide that a man shall be rehabilitated in certain 
pursuits and industries. I think it is far-fetched for the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] to bring in the case of a man 
worth $100,000 who might be engaged in work in his own place 
and a barrel of. sugar rolling over his foot and think for one 
moment that that man is going to secure the benefits of re- 
habilitation, putting in his time and becoming rehabilitated and 
reeducated when he does not need it. 

This is along the line of the workmen’s compensation act in 
the State of Ohio, and there is not a State in the Union that has 
a better workmen’s compensation act than has the gentleman’s 
own State. 

Lét me call attention to the fact that there is no restriction in 
the State of Ohio as to how the workmen’s compensation law 
shall be applied. It makes no difference whether a man has 
got a little home and enough money coming in from the outside 
sources to sustain him during the period of his illness when he 
is incapacitated, but he gets a certain stipulated sum. 

He gets certain hospital treatment, he gets certain surgical 
appliances, he is: entitled to certain considerations under that 
law. They do not raise the distinction that would be raised in 
this bill, unless the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Canss] is adopted. If this thing is to be practical, it 
ought to be applied generally; it seems to be that that restric- 
tion in there should be stricken out, and the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio will accomplish the result. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I am very glad that the gentleman said what he 
did about the Ohio law, but he realizes that the compensation 
law in the State of Ohio is worked out in that State alone and 
is worked out by assessment on the manufheturing concerns 
which are protected and that every man in industry there is 
protected. It does not extend to commerce and trade as this 
bill does. 

Mr. NOLAN. ‘That is the theory of tle proponents of this 
biH, that society will bear the expense of the rehabilitation of 
these cripples. 
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Mr. GARD. But the industry in which a man works pays for 
the disability, not the Government; that is the distinction. 

Mr. NOLAN. Industry and society ought to take care of the 
industrial cripples and ought to take care of the man who hap- 
peus to be sick and disabled in industry. That is what the work- 
men's compensation law does, but this goes further. It seeks 
to make a man a useful member of society instead of an object 
of charity, putting him on the street corner selling lead pencils 
or putting him in the mendicant class. He is to be rehabilitated 
so that he may be a producer. That is the fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying this sort of legislation. I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Noran) there were—ayes 33, noes 19. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
committee do now rise. . 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ConNaLty) there were—ayes 22, noes 50. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I desire to offer, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4438 and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will this bill have the right of way 
on Thursday? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would think so. 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
32 minwes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, October 15, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting pro- 
posed draft of a bill to authorize the reenlistment. or reinstate- 
ment of enlisted men, deserters from the naval service, if par- 
doned by the President, and for other purposes (H. Doc. No. 
266); to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the chairman of the, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a copy of the report of the commission 
in valuation docket No. 4, the Kansas City Southern Railway 
Co. et al. (S. Doc. No. 180) ; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
3621) to establish load lines for certain vessels, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 377), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
9183) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to adjust the 
terms of the contract for the sale of the old post-office property 
in New Haven, Conn., reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 378), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 3 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 9697) to extend the time for the construction of a bridge 
across Pearl Rivyer, between Pearl River County, Miss., and 
Washington Parish, La., reported the same without amendment, 


accompanied by a report (No, 380), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 1 55 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3096) authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Red River at or near Moncla, La., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 361), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McKENZIE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9412) to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of War to transfer free of charge certain surplus 
motor-propelled vehicles and motor equipment to the Department 
of Agriculture, Post Office Department, and the Treasury De- 
partment for the use of Public Health Service, and certain other 
surplus property to the Department of Agriculture, and for 
other purposes, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 383), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9782) to regulate further the 
entry of aliens into the United States, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 382), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3791) to pay the heirs of Lewis J. 
Blair, late lieutenant colonel of the Eighty-eighth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, amount due him in the Court of 
Claims, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 379), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9867) granting an increase of pension to Emma R. Walters, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were Introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 9924) to aid in winding up 
the affairs of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 9925) to provide an extension 
to the post office at Jersey City, N. J.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 9926) to provide for appro- 
priate military records for persons who, pursuant to orders, re- 
ported for military duty, but whose induction or commission 
into the service was not, through no fault of their own, formally 
completed on or prior to November 11, 1918, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9927) authorizing 
the appointment of a commission to remove the bodies of de- 
ceased soldiers, sailors, and marines from foreign countries to 
the United States, and defining its duties and powers; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 9928) to define the status 
of and to remove the restrictions from certain members of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9929) for the erection 
of a public building in the city of Quanah, county seat of Harde- 
man County, State of Texas, and appropriating money therefor; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 9930) to facilitate the nat- 
uralization of aliens who waived exemption under the selective- 
service act or who were actually inducted into the military or 
naval service of the United States; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 9931) to increase the appropria- 
tion for the purchase of a site and erection of a building for a 
post office at Dawson, Ga.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 9932) authorizing the Federal 
Trade Commission to accept and administer for the benefit of 
the public and the encouragement of industry, inventions, pat- 
ents, and patent rights, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents, 
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By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Resolution (H. Res. 334) providing for 
the appointment of a committee to investigate the hacking Jaws 
of the District of Columbia; te the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 335) requesting the 


Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate the operations. 


of the Adams Express Co. and report its: findings to the House 
of Representatives; to. the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 9933) for the relief of 
Wilhelm Alexanderson and the members of his crew, the said 
Wilhelm Alexanderson being the owner of the motor boat Spray ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (II. R. 9934) granting a pension to 
Phoebe Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 9935) granting an increase of 
pension to Frank BE. Drew; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 9936) for the relief of J. M. 
Farrell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 9937) granting a pension 
to Emma L. Pugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 9938) granting a pension to 
Robert Criswell, Pollock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JEFFERIS: A bill (H. R. 9989) authorizing the 
‘Treasurer of the United States to pay to Henry J. Meyers the 
sum of $785.10 as full compensation for services rendered as a 
member of local draft board No. 1, city of Omaha, State of 
Nebraska: to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9940) granting an increase of pension to | 


Alzina S. Swobe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Sy Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 9941) granting au increase 
of pension to William N. King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 9942) granting a pension to 
Rosa MePhetridge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 9943) granting an 
increase of pension to Frank H. Read; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By’ the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of sundry citizens 
of New York, favoring the impeachment of President Woodrow 
Wilson on the ground that without the consent of Congress he 
has unlawfully commanded our troops to wage war in Russia 
and Siberia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of B. J. Sutherland and others 
of Missourl, favoring the impeachment of Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, on the ground that without the 
consent of Congress he has unlawfully commanded our troops 
to wage war in Russin and Siberia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Resolutions adopted by the Lithu- | 
unlaus of the State of New Jersey in re recognition of Lith- | 
uania as a free and independent State; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of Association of Business Or- 
ganizations of Los Angeles, Calif., representing 22 principal 
commercial organizations of that vicinity, requesting that be- 
cause of the entirely different operating and other conditions 
electrie railways be eliminated from legislation affecting steam 
railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merco; 


SENATE.: 
Wepnespay, October 15, 1919. 
(Legislative day-of Tuesday, October 1}, 1919.) 


‘The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Calder Dial Frelinghuysen 
Ball Capper Dillingham Gay 
Bankhead ee Fall Gerry 

t Fletcher Gronna 
Brandegee 8 France Harding 


f 
| 


Harris La Follette Page Sterlin. 
Harrison Lenroot Penrose Sutherland 
Henderson Poindexter Swanson 
Hiteheock M ber Pomerene Thomas 
Johnson, Calif. McKellar Ransdell ! u 
Jones. Wash. McNary Reed Underwood 
Kell elson Robinson Wadsworth 
Kendrick New Sheppard Walsh. Mas 
Kenyon Newberry Simmons Walsh, Mont 
Keyes Norris Smith, Ariz. ` Watson 

ing Nugent Smoot Williams 
Kirby n Spencer Wolcott 
Knox Owen Stanley 


Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce that my colleague, the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surre], is absent on account 
of illness in his family. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. I wish to state that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cur- 
Trs), and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pires] are absent 


on business of the Senate. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Cunanys], the Senator from Michigan 
IMr. TownsEenp], and the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] 
are absent in committee. 

' Mr, GERRY. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Joux- 
son] is detained from the Senate by illness in his family, The 
Senator from California [Mr. Preran], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Prrruax], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sxrrnl], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sarr], the Senator from 


Jones], and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] are ab- 
sent on official business. 
The VICE: PRESIDENT. 
| Swered to the rolt call. There is u quorum present. 

PROMOTION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. P 
The VICE PRESIDENT. As in legislative session, the Chair 
lays before the Senate a communication from the War Finance 
Corporation in response to a resolution of the tst instant, which 
will be inserted in the RECORD. 
The communication is as follows: 


Wank FINANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, October 17. 1919. 
The SECRETARY oe THE UNITED STATHS SENATE, 
The Capitol, 

Sin: In response to Senate resolution No. 208, the War Finance Cor- 
aici re 5 submits the following: 

The activities of the War Finance Corporation. in respect to the 
— vent and development Ms the Sareta commerce of the United 
States are confined exclusively to making advances in order to promote 
commerce with th foreign nations, through the extension of credits: 
easier To Fags y= eo firm, corporation, or association engaged in the 

Uni States of exporting therefrom domestic, products 

— 5 countries, if such person, firm, corporation, or association is, 
in the opinion of the board of directors of the corporation, unable to 
obtain funds upon reasonable terms through banking channels, 

Be To. ape bank, banker, or trust company: of the United States 
wh after the passage of the amendment to the act shall make an 
advance to any such person, firm, corporation, ht 5 for the 
rpose of assisting in the exportation of such prod 
2. The act of Mareh 3, 1919 (Public, No. 328, Geck Cong, ), confer- 
ring these povon on the’ corporation expressly provides that advances 
may be made until the expiration of one year after the termination of 
the war, as fixed by the proclamation of the President. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the powers conferred upon the War Finance Co ration 
in respect to promoting foreign commerce are of an emergency character 
lon y. 

3. It is manifestly impracticable to estimate the cost of such work, 
| as the work in connection with the foreign trade authorized to be car- 
ried on by the War Finance Corporation is done by the regular cm- 
7 of the corporation in connection with their general duties, 

he amount of time devoted by such employees to the promotiou of 
foreign trade is negligible as compared with the general duties per- 
formed by them. 

The total number of employees engaged in the general business of 
the corporation, including secretary- * = „expert examiners, 


bookkeepers, statisticians, clerks, 8 messen rs, and char- 
omen D is at the present time 28. ‘mrt career number is Sins gradually 
0 


she total amount of m of $0,329.83 paid such employees amounts, in 
e aggregate, — 7 oon of $6,229.83 per month. 
It is suggested tha f carrying on the work of the War 
Finance 8 relating to foreign commerce can not * sald to be 
cost to Government," for the reason that all of the ee S = 
the 9 are paid out of its earnings, and the earn 
in excess Copaon that in the liquidation of the negra ey 
ration it is beli that a substantial amount will be 5 0 he 
ars over and above operating expenses. 
respectfully = gested that the activities of the War Finance 
Gorparetion in trade are special in their character and 
in no sense a dup tention of the work ormed by other agencies or 
bureaus of the Government. 
5. Inasmuch as the work of the War Finauce Corporation in respect 
to foreign commerce is 5 of an 3 nor and of an 
nature from t carried e other departments 
set out in: the ‘Senate sth yore: the Sud agate 7 Jis unable to submit any 
recommendations lookin: 11 to the closer cooperation 
dori kton of the various agencies of the Government for the effective 
promotion of the haiti, 3 of the United States. 
, Respectfully submitt oft the board of directors of the War 
Financé Serpen tles, this fis the tt 11755 day of October, 1919. 
ANGUS W. MCLE: AN, 
Acting Managing Director. 


Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. , 


Seventy-one Senators have un- 
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HYGIENIC LABORATORY, WASHINGTON, D. C. (S. DOC. NO. 134), 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriations in 
the sum of $30,000 for the purchase and installation of addi- 
tional furniture and equipment for the new additions to the 
Hygienic Laboratory, Washington, D. C., which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. f 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: : 

H. R. 6810. An act to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to 
regulate the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high- proof 
spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample 
supply of alcohol and promote its use in scientific research and 
in the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries; 

H. R. 7972. An act to improve the administration of the Pos- 
tal Service in the Territory of Hawaii, in Porto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands; and 

H. R. 8986. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to construct a bridge and approaches 
thereto across Red River near Arthur City, Lamar County, 
Tex. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MCLEAN presented a memorial of the Friends of Irish 
Freedom, of New Haven, Conn., remonstrating against the rati- 
fication of the proposed league of nations covenant and praying 
for its separation from the treaty of peace with Germany, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Local Grange of West Hart- 
ford, of the Young People’s Society of the Christian Endeavor of 
the First Congregational Church of Somers, and of the Arch- 
deaconry of the Episcopal Church of Bristol, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for the ratification of the proposed league 
of nations treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition signed by the governor of Con- 
necticut and sundry citizens of Hartford, Conn., praying for 
an investigation in the recent race riots and lynching, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Chureh of Christ of Orange, Conn., and of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Bloomfield, Conn., praying that immediate 
steps be taken by the United States Government to prevent the 
extermination of the Armenian people by the Turks, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry Lithuanian citizens of 
New Haven, Conn., praying that the United States Government 
take steps to aid the Lithuanian Government in defending 
itself from Polish, Russian, and German imperialism, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MOSES presented a petition from the United Baptist 
Convention of New Hampshire assembled at Manchester, N. H., 
praying for the ratification of the proposed league of nations 
treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 8231) to make unlawful the unauthorized manufac- 
ture and wearing of insignia of the United States, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3232) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Higgins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3233) regulating the education and naturalization 
of aliens and the children of aliens, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 3234) granting an increase of pension to Enoch F. 
Blackwell; to the Committee on Pensions. 


THE SHANTUNG QUESTION. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on August 30, 1919, there 
appeared in the Living Church an editorial which deals very 
forcefully with the Shantung question. I ask to have it printed 
in the RECORD. ` 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, às follows: 


[From the Living Church, Aug. 30, 1919.] 
“THE HONOR OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE IS AT STAKE. Gsi 

“The American people ought seriously to realize that if the 
United States Senate should carry the recommendation of its 
Foreign Affairs Committee into effect, amending the pending 
treaty of peace by providing for the transfer of Shantung to 
China instead of to Japan, it would involve three things—a 
national dishonor to ourselves, an act of perfidy toward three of 
our allies—Great Britain, France, and Japan—and an irritant 
to at least the latter that might be deemed a casus belli and 
would certainly be viewed (quite rightly) as a very unfriendly 
act. On the other hand, since we would be powerless, on our 
own motion, to effect the transfer to China unless we chose to 
make the attempt by declaring war against the three nations 
mentioned and should win the war, the proposed change in the 
language of the treaty would be of not the slightest value to 
China; while, by repudiating the treaty, as we should thus do, 
we should relieve Germany of all the obligations relating to our- 
selves which she has been forced to assume, and should disso- 
ciate ourselves from the forces of civilization that are now com- 
pelling Germany to make some form of restitution for her mis- 
deeds in the past. 

“For it must be remembered that the chief issue involven 
in this Shantung matter, so far as the powers are concerned, 
is the sanctity of treaties. And the Senate committee is delib- 
erately demanding that Great Britain and France make of 
their treaty with Japan a ‘scrap of paper,’ with the penalty 
that the United States will withdraw from the association with 
these powers in making peace with Germany if they refuse to 
do so. 

“As representing the conscience of some considerable part 
of the American people, we unhesitatingly declare that position 
to involve national dishonor for the American Nation, 

“Whatever wrong was done to China—and it was a genuine 
wrong—was done by Germany when, in 1898, she forced the 
treaty which gave her the ‘lease’ of the Kiaochow Bay section 
of the Province of Shantung; and it was à wrong in which 
Russia, England, and France immediately afterwards partici- 
pated by seizing other desirable portions of the China coast and 
forcing similar ‘leases’ in their respective interests. If the 
United States had protested against this wrong at the time it 
was committed she would have some color—though not much— 
for the present demand of the Senate committee that Japan, as 
Successor to the ‘rights’ of Germany, should be deprived of 
those ‘ rights,’ while no such demand is made upon England or 
France. The United States made no such protest. The world 
has acquiesced in the wrong then committed. No nation, unless 
it be China herself, can intervene now, 20 years too late, and 
Say that the lease to Germany can not be taken over by Japan, 
who ousted the Germans from their possessions in China pre- 
cisely as Great Britain and her dominions ousted them froin 
other German colonies, as incidents in the World War. 

“That long before we entered the war Great Britain and 
France made a secret treaty with Japan guaranteeing to the 
latter her succession to the German lease on condition that she 
oust the Germans from it is regrettable to us, who do not 
believe in secret treaties, though entirely in accordance with 
the general practice of other nations than our own. But as we 
were holding ourselves carefully aloof from the nations that 
were straining their resources to repel the German invasion, 
we have very little right to criticize these for making the engage- 
ment. The fact that the treaty was a secret one does not relieve 
the signatory powers from their obligations under it. Moreover. 
eyen if these powers were bound by Mr. Wilson’s denunciation 
of secret treaties made three years later, which, of course, is 
a preposterous position, it still remains that Mr. Wilson, in his 
14 ‘ points,’ never demanded that secret treaties already made 
should be repudiated but only that in future there should be no 
more of them. 

“Mr. Wilson's attitude at Versailles with respect to Shan- 
tung, if we understand it aright, was an earnest plea to Japan 
voluntarily to recede from the rights she had won in China, 
in order to cooperate in the beginning of a new world era in 
which weak nations should no longer be despoiled by stronger 
nations. It would have been a magnificent thing for Japan if 
she had voluntarily accepted that principle. It would have 
given her the confidence of the world, It would have guaran- 
teed to her such a moral influence in Chinese affairs as would 
have been of lasting value to her. It would have cemented her 
friendship with America. It would have made her the world’s 
leader in dealing with the problems of territorial reconstruction. 

“But Japan did not. She insisted upon her rights under the 
treaty. She had every legal right thus to insist upon them. 
Great Britain and France fulfilled their obligation to guarantee 
those rights to her. These nations would have shared in the 
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perfidy of Germany if they had violated their obligation. And 
if Mr. Wilson had insisted that they do so on pain of refusing 
American assent to the treaty of peace, he would have committed 
the American Nation to a demand that Great Britain and 
France, having profited by their treaty with Japan, now re- 
pudiate their obligations under that treaty. 

That is precisely what the United States Senate will have 
done if it amends the treaty in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Lopce’s committee. But the Senate, in that event, 
will also adopt a peculiarly discourteous method in doing that 
which is in itself dishonorable. Instead of negotiating with 
Japan, England, and France in diplomatic manner in an attempt 
to undo their own treaty on the ground that we (whom it does 
not concern) disapprove of it, the Senate is asked by its commit- 
tee to use its own constitutional power of force—for we will 
not call it a right—to refuse assent to the treaty of peace except 
on the condition that these nations comply with our demand. 

“The United States, as the disinterested friend of Japan and 
China, was entirely within her rights in urging the former of 
these to recede from her rights under that treaty; but she has 
not the faintest color of right to demand that Japan do so, 
To formulate such a demand, even in a diplomatic manner, 
would be a national impertinence which would be, and ought to 
be, indignantly resented by Japan. And now, from being, two 
years ago, an appreciated friend of the nations that were in 
distress, we shall become, if this committee recommendation 
shall be made the action of the Senate, an international bully, 
selecting the most offensive way in which to accomplish that 
which is in itself dishonorable. And the absolute futility of the 
action is as conspicuous as its impropriety. 

“Do the American people realize that this position has been 
deliberately avowed by a Senate committee, and that there 
is grave danger that it will be accepted by the Senate itself? 

“This is not a political issue; it is an issue in which the 
honor of the American people is involved, and it is the para- 
mount duty of religious leaders of the Nation to demand that 
the Senate act both honorably and courteously toward those 
nations that have solemnly entered into treaty obligations with 
each other, which obligations now they must fulfill. 

“And it should be made perfectly clear to those who are 
promoting this act of national perfidy in the Senate that the 
religious sense of the Nation will hold them personally responsi- 
ble and any political party which may uphold them politically 
responsible, for what will have become the blackest chapter in 
American history. 

“All that our boys have won in France for American prestige 
and American honor is now being seriously imperiled by the 
88 who bear the responsibility of the American people in the 

enate. 

“We shall hope that this may be thoroughly understood 
throughout the country, and that the conscience of the American 
people will assert itself in demands upon their Senators that 
they emphatically reject the amendment which has been pro- 
posed by their Committee on Foreign Affairs,” 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, before voting upon the Shantung 
amendment and the Johnson amendment I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the vital distinction between a textual 
amendment to a treaty and a reservation. 

A textual amendment changes the treaty as to all the parties. 

A reservation changes the treaty only as to the reserving party. 

A textual amendment in fact makes a new treaty, which must 
be submitted to all the signatories for their approval, 

A reservation does not make a new treaty, because it leaves 
the treaty intact as to all the other signatories and merely 
changes it as to the reserving party. 

Hence it has become a settled rule of international law that 
in a treaty between more than two parties a party may make 
certain changes in the treaty which are expressed in the form 
of reservations, and may ratify the treaty with these reserva- 
tions as a part of the instrument of ratification. In such a case 
there is no resubmission to the other parties, as in the case of a 
textual amendment. Upon the ratification of the treaty with 
these reservations, if the other parties to the treaty remain 
silent they are presumed to have acquiesced in these reservations. 

Oppenheim states the rule as follows: 


If, however, a party to a treaty concluded between more than two par- 
ties signs it with a reservation as regards certain articles, such party is 
not bound by these articles, although it ratifies the treaty. 


Oppenheim also cites the case of the antislavery conference, 
of July 2, 1890, in which France excepted certain articles from 
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her ratification, and, the other powers having “ acquiesced,” 
France was not bound by these articles. 

We are all familiar with the fact that it is common for the 
United States to make reservations in ratifying treaties, as, for 
example, the treaty of Algeciras and The Hague peace con- 
ferences ; and in these instances the reservations were acquiesced 
in by the other parties. It is well to remember in this connec- 
tion that it is usage or custom which makes international law. 

Let us now apply this distinction between a textual amend- 
ment and a reservation to the pending Shantung and Johnson 
amendments. The Shantung amendment changes the text of the 
treaty by substituting China for Japan in certain articles. 
With this textual change we have made a new treaty which 
must be submitted to all the signatories for their approval. 
This requires new negotiations with every signatory and opens a 
wide door for controversy. Would England or France, not to 
mention Japan, accept this new treaty? Looking at the exist- 
ing international conditions, is it not apparent that this treaty 
would fail if this amendment were adopted? 

But suppose now we express our dissent to the Shantung ar- 
ticles in the form of a reservation; suppose we adopt a reserva- 
tion in effect that the United States withholds its assent as to 
these articles and reserves full liberty of action with respect to 
any controversy which may arise under these articles between 
China and Japan. The effect of this reservation is simply to 
change the treaty so far as the United States is concerned and 
to leave it in full force as to the other powers. In this way we 
will have accomplished the same end as by an amendment, and 
in a manner which will not defeat the treaty. 

Now, all we have said in regard to the Shantung amendment 
applies with equal force to the Johnson amendment. The John- 
son amendment provides that the United States shall have votes 
in the assembly or council of the league numerically equal to 
the aggregate vote of a member of the league and its self- 
governing colonies and dominions. In its practical application 
this means that the United States shall have g vote equal to the 
aggregate vote of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and India. Under this arrangement 
Great Britain and her self-governing colonies and dominions 
would haye six votes; the United States, without any self- 
governing colonies and dominions, six votes; and the other 
members of the league only one vote each. If there is an in- 
equality in giving the British Empire six votes, do we remedy 
this evil by giving the United States six votes and leaving 
France and Italy and some twenty-odd other members of the 
league with only a single vote? 

While there are equitable grounds for giving votes to the Brit- 
ish self-governing colonies and dominions by reason of the part 
they took in the war, we must not overlook the fact that this is 
an association of sovereign nations and that these colonies and 
dominions are far from being sovereign States. The Imperial 
Parliament of Great Britain is the real sovereign over the whole 
British Empire. As Dicey says, in The Law of the Constitu- 
tion: 

No la 


er questions that Parliament could legally abolish any colonial 
constitution, or that Parliament can at any moment legislate for the 
colonies and repeal or override any colonial law whatever. 

I can not conceive that the other members of the league would 
be willing to adopt a new treaty containing the Johnson amend- 
ment, and to my mind this amendment would certainly defeat the 
treaty. 

Conceding that there is an inequality in giving the British 
Empire six votes, the way to cure that inequality is not by ex- 
tending it to the United States, but by reducing the British 
Empire's voting strength to one vote, which can be done by 
reservations. In doing this we are only carrying out the great 
principle which underlies all international organizations, that 
each sovereign State, great or small, has an equal standing and 
is entitled to a single vote. It is not difficult to frame a reser- 
vation that the United States assumes no obligations to be 
bound by any election, decision, or finding of the council or as- 
sembly in which any member and its self-governing colonies or 
dominions have had in the aggregate more than one vote; and 
also a reservation that in the case of a dispute from which the 
parties are excluded from voting the word“ party ” includes the 
dominant member and all its self-governing colonies and do- 
minions. I am not undertaking to give the exact form of these 
reservations. I am saying, however, that it is a comparatively 
easy matter to frame reservations which will give Great Britain 
and her self-governing colonies and dominions only one vote in 
all matters in which the United States is interested, and that 
this is the only just solution of the inequality problem. 

The three most popular objections which are urged against 
the ratification of this treaty are the transfer of Shantung to 
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Japan, the six votes of the British Empire, and the charge ihat 
the United States under the covenant is called upon to: intervene 
im every Buropean war. I have outlined how in my opinion 
the first two objections cun be overcome by reservations, and I 
would like ta state how, in my opinion, the last objection should 
be met. 

Article 10 of the league is the only article in which the United 
States obligates itself to declare war or to intervene by force 
of arms im European quarrels. Under article 10 this country 
agrees to preserve the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of the members of the league against external 
aggression. We have here a solemn contract which the United 
States must fulfill. We obligate ourselves to. preserve against 


external aggression the territorial boundaries of the members 


of the league. and this means war or armed intervention. There 
is no element of judgment or discretion in the matter—we must 
do the thing we covenant to do. The fact that Congress alone 
under our Constitution has power to declare war in no way 
relieves us of this obligation. This contract being within the 
treaty-making power, Congress is: under an obligation te carry 
it out whether it approves of the war or not. Some confusion 
ef thought has: arisen from the assertion that the obligation 


under article 10 is a moral obligation, and hence that the United | 


States or Congress could exereise its judgment in any given 
ease, This position will not bear examination. There is no dif- 
ference in the binding force between a moral and a legal obliga- | 
tion. The only difference lies in the sanction or the means: by 
which the obligation is enforced. & legal obligation is enforced: 
by the sanction of compulsion or by the courts; a moral ebliga- 
tion is enforced by the sanction of the conscience or public 


opiniom; but the binding force of the obligation to do the thing 


you agreed to do is the same in either case. All international | 
laws rest upon moral obligations, because there is no compulsory 
sanction to enforce them. If you admit the principle that the fi 
obligations arising under international law are matters of judg- 
ment or discretion,you undermine the whole structure and admit 
the justification of Germany in invading Belgium.. 

Taking this view of the sacredness and binding force of our 
obligation under article 10, I believe that the United States: 
should be relieved of this obligatiom and the whole question of 
armed intervention under the covenant should be left for Con- 
gress to decide in each case as it arises; and this can all be ac- 
eomplished by a reservation. 

Mr. President, E have always been in favor of the ratifieation |, 
ef this treaty with reservations safeguarding: American interests. | 
I am in favor of a reservation exempting the United States from 
the Shantung articles. I am in favor of à reservation equalizing 
the voting strength of the United States and the British Empire 
by giving the British Empire only ene vote in all matters im 
which the United States is directly or indirectly interested. E 


am in favor of a reservation relieving the United States from its 


obligations under article 10 and leaving it te the judgment of 
Congress whether in any given case the United States will inter- 


vene to preserve the territorial boundaries or the political inde- | 


pendence of members of the league. I am in favor of a reserva- 


tion which makes it clear that the United States can withdraw | 


from the league upon giving two years” notice under artiele | 
1. Under that article F think eneh sovereign State is the judge 
as to whether it has fulfilled its international obligations and 
its obligations under the eovenant, because no power to pass 
upon this question by either the council or the assembly is found 
in the covenant. At the same time, as this article ts open to 
another construction, E would correct this ambiguity by an inter- 
pretative reservation. 

Jam in favor of a reservation clarifying the article dealing 
with the Monroe doctrine and making it certain in case of any 


dispute that the United States fs to be the judge as to whether 


it fs within that doctrine. It must be made clear and certain 
that the Monroe doctrine is outside the jurisdictiom of the 
Teague. 

am in favor of taking away from the council the power to 
decide whether a dispute relates to domestic questions and ex- 
pressly reserving that right to the United States: and also: of 
amplifying the faet that all internal and domestic questions are 
eutside the jurisdiction of the league. 

Mr. President, I deem all these reservations essential for the 
protection of America and that they should be incorporated in 


the instrument of ratification as the conditions upon which we 
ratify the treaty. The United States occupies a peculiar and f 


unique position in the family of nations, and we should protect 
in all essential respects our domestic and foreign policies, 

Mr. President, these reservations leave unimpaired the great 
principles underlying the Teague of nations. We still have an 
association of free nations cooperating to seeure the present 

” and future peace of the world. We still have obligatory confer- 


aut. 


enees, the provisions relating te eompulsery arbitration and 
inquiry, the reduction of armament, and other kindred provi- 
sions—all aimed at the great object of lessening war and pre- 
venting a repetition of the frightful seenes through which the 
world has: just 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it ix my purpose to offer an 
interpretative resolution to the treaty with Germany, to which 


F wish to call the attention of the Senate, as follows: 
> Retespretetive resolution, 

the covenant of the 
„ does not intend to be 
tions: entered into by 
es in the agreement set forth by 
the Secretary of State on Movember 5, 1918, in his communication to 
the minister of Switzerlanu in of German interests In the United 
States, upom which: as a basis the German Empire agreed to the armis- 
tice of November 11. 1918, and laid down its arms. The United States 
regards that contract to carry out the principles set forth by the Presi- 
dent of tha United States on January 8, 1918, and in 8 ad- 
dresses, as a world agreement binding on the great nations which en- 
tered: inte: Lt, and that the principles re set. forth will be enrrled out 
in due time through the mechanism provided im the covenant, and that 
the covenant visions, including orticle 28, paragraph (b), pledging 
the members: of the league to undertake to secure just treatment of the 
native eee under their control, involves: a: pledge to carry ont 


those 

b ele 147, under which Germany recognizes the protectorate pro- 

j . over t by Great Britain, is understood to be merely a means 

eee sag ane nominal suz of Tu over E shall be 
o Egyp yptian people, and shall not be construed as a 

E nition be 932 nited States in Great Britain of any sovereign 

1 

any of their rights of sc! 


over the Egyptian people er as depriving the people of Beypt of 
verument. 
Mx. President, on page 183 of the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many, article 147, it is provided: 
3 deelares that she recognize the protectarmte prochi 
Egypt by Great Britain on December 1 R, 1014. n 
r when this treaty is agreed to 5 all che nations partles 
thereto it might appear to be a commitment in favor of the 
| protectorate: proclaimed as a war measure in 1914 by Great 
Britain over the Egyptian people. 
In considering the rights of subject peoples throughout the 
| world—the people in Shantung, where the sovereignty properly 
belongs to the Chinese people; in Egypt, where the sovereignty 
properly belongs to the Egyptian people; in Ireland, where the 
| sovereignty and the right of self-government belong to the Irish 
people: in Poland, where the sovereignty belongs to the Polish 
people; in the Philippines, where’ the sovereignty belongs to the 
Philippine people of right—I want to call the: attention of the 
Senate to what the agreement was on the part of the Entente 
| Allies; entered into by the Lansing statement of November 5, 
1918. I regard it as the most important agreement ever entered: 
into by modern nations. It is binding or all the belligerents as 
ia solemn covenant of august dignity with which they bought the 
| peace of the world on the battle field. 
It is a solemn pledge to recognize the rights of all uations 
und peoples, subject or not subject, to self-government, and that 
no government may be exercised over one people by another 
without the consent of the governed. It is a pledge to give the 
| people of Ireland and of Porto Rico, of Egypt and of the Philip- 
pines, and of the world: self-government whenever they are com- 
| petent to exercise it, and im any eontingeney to govern the 
weak peoples as a sacred trust for the henefit of the governed 
in fullest good faith. 
On November 6, 1918, the Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, 
published the following to the world: 


From Ryd Sooty of State to the Minister of Switzerland, 
charge of German, interests: in the United States, 


DeranrMEent or Stare, 
November 5, m2. 

Sm: I have the honor to request you to transmit the following com- 
munication to the German Government: 

In my note of Ortober 25, 1918, I advised you that the President had 
tr his co dence with the German authorities to the 
Governments with, which the Government of the United 8 is 
peo gi as a belligerent, t, with the suggestion that if those 

ts were : to. effect peace upon the terms and principles Yndi. 

cated their mi advisers: — the military advisers of the Wnited 
States & asked to agree to the 3 ts associated against Ger- 
heag ined necessary terms of such armistice as would fully protect 
the interests of the * involvod and insure to the associated Gov- 
: ernments: the — ta Steal power to ‘and enforce the details 
(of the i Denes to which the German Government had agreed, provided 
deemed such an armistice possible from the military point of view. 

‘he . eng is now in receipt of a memorandum of observations 
y the allied Governments on this correspondence, which is as follows: 

“The allied Governments have given careful considcration to the 
dence which has between the 5 of the United 


in 


settlement enuneiated his su 
38 that pe lod 2. relating to what is usually described 

of: the seas, is open to various interpretations, some of which 
they could ne accept. They must, therefore, reserve to themselves 
complete Mr on this subject when they enter the peace conference, 
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“Further, in the conditions of peace laid down in his address to 
Congress of January 8, 1918, the President declared that invaded terri- 
tories must be restored as well as evacuated and freed, and the allied 
Governments feel that no doubt ought to be allowed to exist as to what 
this provision implies. By it they understand that compensation will 
be made by Germany for all damage done to the civilian-population of 
the Allies and their property by the aggression of Germany by land, by 
sea, and from the air.” 

I am instructed by the President to say that he is in agreement with 
the interpretation set forth in the last paragraph of the memorandum 
above quoted. I am further instructed the President to request you 
to notify the German Government that Marshal Foch has been author- 
ized by the Government of the United States and the allied Govern- 
ments to receive properly accredited representatives of the German Gov- 
ernment, and to communicate to them the terms of the armistice. 

Accept, sir, with renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

(Signed ROBERT LANSING. 

Mr. HANS SULZER 

Minister of Switzerland. 

In charge of German interests in the United States. 

This agreement refers to the statement of the President and 
the so-called 14 points, which all relate to the establish- 
ment in some respect of liberty and the maintenance of freedom 
and self-government of the various peoples of the world. : 

Mr. President, upon the basis of that instrument, committing 
the allied Governments to the principles laid down by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his address of January 8, 1918, and 
subsequent addresses, including those of February 11, 1918, July 
4, 1918, and September 27, 1918, the German Government and 
armies agreed to the armistice. They laid down their arms. 
They practically put themselves where they were compelled to 
submit to a dictated peace. It was a contract; it was a world 
contract; and therefore these addresses of the President of the 
United States of January 8, of February 11, of July 4, and of 
September 24, 1918, became supremely important as a part 
of the contract. The principles which are laid down in those 
addresses of the President of the United States, accepted by 
the entente belligerents, became the basis of the treaty with 
Germany, and the treaty with Germany must be construed in 
the light of the contract set forth November 5, 1918, on the 
battle field by which this war was ended. There is no contract 
which can surpass it in dignity or in force. Therefore, in con- 
sidering Shantung and the sovereignty to be exercised by the 
Chinese people over themselves and their own right of self- 
government, in considering the question of Egypt to the right 
of self-government and the question of Ireland and the right 
of the Irish people to self-government, in considering the 
question of any of these subject peoples and their right of self- 
government, I feel justified in calling the attention of the Senate 
and calling the attention of the world to what that agreement 
was, that it may not be overlooked when we deal with the 
democratization of the world, for that is what this war was in- 
tended to accomplish, and that is what this war has accom- 
plished. ` 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 


terruption? 
Mr. OWEN. I will. 
Mr. KING. I am not quite sure that I understand the posi- 


tion the Senator takes, and for that reason I am making this 
inquiry. Does the Senator contend that under the addresses to 
which he refers, delivered by the President upon those various 
dates, and under the communication which was made by the 
Secretary of State to Mr. Sulzer, representing the German in- 
terests in the United States, we agreed that when we entered the 
peace conference every belligerent would submit to the peace 
conference the question of the political rights and boundaries of 
all of the dominions and provinces and territorial possessions of 
the belligerents? Does the Senator think that the contract, as 
he has denominated it, meant that at the peace conference the 
right of self-determination of the Hawaiian people, of the Porto 
Ricans, of the Cubans, of the Filipinos, of the Egyptians, of the 
Indians—I am referring to those who reside in British India— 
would be the subject of consideration and determination by the 
peace representatives? Or does not the Senator think that the 
clear implication of what he denominates the contract was that 
the peace conference should determine the disposition which 
should be made of the colonial and other possessions of the 
Central Powers, whether or not Poland should be set up as an 
independent nation, whether or not Alsace-Lorraine should be 
ceded back to France, whether a Czecho-Slovak republic and a 
Jugo-Slav government should be set up, carved out of the 
Governments of the Central Powers? 

It seems to me that if the Senator places the former construc- 
tion upon what he calls the contract he might challenge objec- 
tion to that construction. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think the Senator in the terms 
he uses goes further than the language which I used would 
imply. At the peace conference only the principals could speak 
while they drew the terms of the German treaty and drafted 
the covenant, but the covenant provides a mechanism which 


will afford the means of carrying out the principles referred to, 
and I am interpreting the meaning of the covenant in the light 
of the agreements referred to of November 5, 1918. The lan- 
guage of the allied Governments’ agreement was that they 
declare their willingness to make peace with the Government of 
Germany on the terms of peace laid down in the President's 
address to Congress of January, 1918, and the principles of gov- 
ernment enunciated in his subsequent addresses. These prin- 
ciples most emphatically were not to be applied to the Teutonic 
powers and their colonies, but to all the nations of the world, 
as, I think, is clearly demonstrable. Now, I am going to point 
out what the principles of these addresses were, so that the 
language shall speak for itself. 

In his address of January 8, 1918, he said: 

We entered this war because violations of right had occurred which 
touched us to the quick and made the life of our own people impos- 
sible unless they were corrected and the world secured once for all 
against their recurrence, What we demand in this war, therefore, is 
nothing peculiar to ourselves. It is that the world be made fit and 
safe to live in; and particularly that it be made safe for every peace- 
loving nation which, like our own, wishes to live its own life, deter- 
mine its own institutions, be assured of justice and fair dealing by the 
other peoples of the world as against force and selfish a: fon. All 
the peoples of the world are in effect partners in this interest, and for 
our own part we see very clearly that unless justice be done to others 
it will not be done to us. The program of the world’s peace, there- 
fore, is our program; and that program, the only possible program, as 
we see it, is this: 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there 


shall no private international. understandings of any kind but 
diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public view. 
I, Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial 


waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the enforcement of inter- 
national covenants. 

III. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the 
establishment of an 2 of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guaranties given and taken that national armaments 
will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 

V. free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all 
colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the principle that in 
determining all such questions of sovereignty the interests of the popu- 
lations concerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims 
of the government whose title is to be determined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian . and such a settlement of 
all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest coopera- 
tion of the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an un- 
hampered and unembarrasscd mi poder A for the independent deter- 
mination of her own political development and national policy and assure 
her of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations under institu- 
tions of her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistance also 
of every kind that she may need and may herself desire, The treatment 
accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months to come will be 
the acid test of their good will, of their comprehension of her needs as 
distinguished from their own interests, and of their intelligent and 
unselfish sympathy. è 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and 
restored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she enjoya 
in common with all other free nations. No other single act will serve as 
this will serve to restore confidence among the nations in the laws 
which they have themselyes set and determined for the government of 
their relations with one another. Without this benng act the whole 
structure and validity of international law is forever impaired. 

VIII, AU French territory should be freed and the invaded portions 
restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for 
nearly 50 years, should be righted, in order that peace may once more 
be made secure in the interest of all. 

IX, A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations 
we wish to seo safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest 
8 of autonomous derelopment. 

XI, Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated: occu- 
pied territories restored ; Serbia accorded free and secure access to the 
sea; and the relations of the several Balkan States to one another 
determined by friendly counsel along historically established lines of 
allegiance and nationality ; and international guaranties of the political 
and economic ayy ge and territorial integrity of the acveral Bal- 
kan States should be entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be 
assured a secure 3 but the other nationalities which are now 
under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life and 
an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous development, and 
the Dardanelles should be permanen ly opened as d free passage to the 
ships and commerce of all nations under international guaranties, 

III. An independent Polish State should be erected which should 
include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, 
which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose 
political and economic independence and territorial integrity should be 
guaranteed by international covenant. 

XIV. A general association of nations must be formed under specifie 
covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guaranties of political 
independence and territorial tntegrity to great and small states alike. 

We have spoken now, surely, in terms too concrete to admit of any 
further doubt or question. An evident principle runs through the 
whole program I have outlined. It is the principle of justice to all 

coples and nationalities, and their right to live on equal terms of 
fiverty and sa Sty with one another, whether they be strong or weak. 
Unless this principle be made its foundation no part of the structure of 
international justice can stand. The people of the United States could 
act upon no other principle; and to the vindication of this principle 
they are ready to devote their lives, their honor, and everything that 
they possess. The moral climax of this, the culminating and final war 
for human liberty, has come, and they are ready to pnt their own 
strength, 72780 own highest purpose, their own integrity and devotion 
to the test. 
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On February 11, 1918, the President of the United States, in 
addressing a joint session of Congress, in answer to Germany 
and Austria, said: 


It is gratifying to have our desire so 
changes of views on this great matter 
of all the world, 


And he said: 


We are indomitable in our power of ndent action and can in 
no circumstances consent to live in a world governed by intrigue and 
force. We believe that our own desire for a new international order 
under which reason and justice and the common interests of mankind 
shall prevail is the desire of enlightened men cv here. Without 
that new order the world will be without peace, and human life will 
lack tolerable conditions of existence and development. Having set 
our hand to the tusk of achieving it, we shall not — back. 

* è è I have spoken thus only that the whole world 2 know 
the true spirit of Amerien—that men 8 may know that our 
ssion for justice and for self-government is no mere passion of words, 
ut a — — which once set in action, must be satisfied. The power 
of the United States is a menace to no nation or people. It will never 
in aggression or for the aggrandizement of any selfish interest 

oror own, It springs out of freedom and is for the service of free- 


At Mount Vernon, on July 4, 1918, the President said: 


romptly realized that all ex- 
ould be made in the hearing 


This, then, is our conception of the great struggle in which we are 
engage The po: is written piain upon every scene and evcry act 
e 


suprem 3 

On the one hand stand the peoples of the world—not only the 
peop es actually engaged, but many others also who suffer under 
mastery, but can not act; p oples of many races and in every part 
of the world—the people of stricken Russia still, among the rest, 
though they «re for the moment unorganized and helpless. 

Opposed to them, masters of many armies, stand an isolated, friend- 
less group of Governments, who k no common purpose, but only 
selfish ambitions of their own, by which none can probt but themselves, 
and whose peoples are fuel in their hands; Governments which fear 
their peop'e and yet are for the time their sovereign lords, maring 
their choice for them and dixposing of their lives and fortunes as they 
will, as well as of the lives and of every people who fall under their 

ee clothed. with the strange tra and the primi- 
ve autho 


There can be but one issue. The settlement must be final. There 
can be no compromise. No halfway decision would be tolerable. No 
halfway decision is conceivable. These are the emis for which the asso- 
ciuted peoples of the word are fighting and which must be conceded 
them before trere can be peace. 

I invite the attention of Senators to this language, because 
these are the addresses which were before fhe associated and 
allied Governments when they entered into this agreement which 
closed the war with Germany, upon which the terms of sur- 
render by Germany were provided. 

The President said: 


1. The destruction of every arbitrary anywhere that can sepa- 
ratel lee Aarurd * 


y, secretiy, and of its single cho the peace of the worte; 

2 it it can not be presently destroyed, at least its reduction to virtual 
ence. 

pe The settlement of every questi whether of territory, of sov- 

1 ef economic arrangement, or o litical relationship. upon the 

basis of the free acceptance of that ement by the ple imme- 

diately concerned and not upon the basis of the mate interest or 


advant. of any other nation or le, which may desire a different 
pettiement for the sake of its own 2 influence OF mastery. 

Mr. REED. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. OWEN. Iam reading from the address of the President 
of the United States on the Fourth of July, 1918, at Mount Ver- 
non, which was made a basis upon which Germany surrendered, 
and upon which the German people have a right to stand; upon 
which the allied peoples have a right to stand; upon which the 
people of the whole world have a right to stand; upon which the 
people of Egypt, who went into this war and shed their blood on 
the side of liberty, have a right to stand; upon which the people 
of India, who sent 2,000,000 troops to this war, have a right to 
stand. They shed their blocd and treasure on the battle fields on 
the side of the Entente Allies, and this contract of November 5, 
1918, must not be overlooked or forgotten or neglected in the 
future arrangements of governments on carth. The President 
said further: 

III. The consent of all nations to be governed in their conduct toward 
each other by the same puno les of honor and of a for the com- 
mon law of civilized society that govern individual citizens of all mod- 
ern States in their relations to one another; to the end that all promises 
nnd covenants may be sacredly observed, no private plots or conspiracies 
hatched, no selfish injuries wrovght with impunity, and a mutual trust 
y erence npon the handsome foundation of a mutual respect for 
right. 

1b. The establishment of an organization of peace which shall make 
certain that the combined power of free nations Will check every invasion 
of right and serve to make peace and tice the more secure affordin 
a definite tribunal of opinion to which all must submit by whic 
every international readjustment that an not be amicably upon 
by the peoples directly concerned shall be sanctioned. 

“These great objects,” continued President Wilson, “can be put into 
a single sentence: What we seek is the reign of iaw, based npon the con- 
pr wot the governed, and sustained by the organized opinion of man- 


Mr. President, on September 27, 1918, further setting forth 
the principles which were accepted by the Entente Allies on 
November 5, 1918, as set forth by the Secretary of State, the 


President used these words, of profound significance, not to be 
underestimated, not to be passed by: 


free to wrong weak nations and make them 


sub, to t 8 and interest? 
Il peoples ruled and dominated, even in their own internal 
—s by arbitrary and irresponsible force or by their own will and 


pena — 3 common pigeon s right and pna or a 
or shall o as they will and t en 

eer without redress? e ay: 
Shall the assertion of right be haphazard and by casual alliance, 
or san there be a common concert to oblige the observance of common 

s 

do man, no group of men, chose these to be the issues of the strug- 
gle. They are the issues of it; and they must be settied—by no 
arrangement or compromise or justment of interests, but definitely 
and once for all and with a full and unequivocal acceptunce of the 
he interest of the weak is as sacred as the interest 


principle that ¢ 
of the strongest. 

Mr. President, the Entente Allies, desiring to find their peace 
on the battle field, agreed to these principles. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? > 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the Senator a question 80 
that I may get definitely his view, and it would help me to 
understand his argument. I will simply preface it by saying 
that I am very much in agreement with the Senator upon the 
rights of the nations that are capable, at leust, of self-govern- 
ment to govern themselves. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that I draw a line 
between those who are incompetent and those who are com- 
petent; but even the rights of the incompetent are a sacred 
trust to be exercised in the interest of the people themselves 
as the covenant declares in arranging for mandutories. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What I want to put to the Senator is 
this: Does the Senator contend that the American peuple, for 
instance, understood, from the acceptance of the 14 points 
which the Senator has enumerated, that when we came to the 
peace table the question of the right of the Philippines to self- 
government might come before that conference, or that in the 
ease of Great Britain the right of India or of Egypt to put in 
their claim for self-government was understood by Great 
Britain to be one of the things that might be discussed? 

Mr. OWEN. No; the principals alone met at the peace table, 
but they were under the binding force of the agreement to 

the rights of all subject les. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Or that France understood, when they 
accepted these 14 points as the basis of a peace settlement, that 
Morocco or any of her South African possessions might put in 
their claim for self-government and have those things decided 
by the peace conference? 

Mr. OWEN. No. When we came to the peace conference 
it was necessary, first, to set up a mechanism by which to curry 
out the principles that were agreed upon. It was impossible 
at that time to deal with questions such as I am now discussing. 
When the peace conference was brought together, it was for 
the purpose of settling the terms of peace definitely with Ger- 
many, with Austria, with Bulgaria, and with Turkey. These 
adjustments were so complicated that it was entirely inex- 
pedient to go into these other questions. I am merely pointing 
out that the nations agreed to certain principles us the basis 
of the treaty with Germany, and have now provided a mechan- 
ism in the covenant of the league by which those principles 
ean be carried out, and that the covenant itself ought to be 
interpreted in the light of the agreement of November 5, 1918— 
that is all 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think I understand the Senator’s posi- 
tion. His position clearly is that those matters should not be 
settled at the peace conference 

Mr. OWEN. No; they could not be settled at the peace con- 
ference. It was not anticipated that they should be settled by 
the peace conference. It was impossible to settle them at the 
peace conference. The peace conference at that time was face 
to face with difficulties that were almost beyond the power of 
flesh and blood to settle, and it took them a long time, and a 
great many expert men, to try to work out the complicated set- 
tlement now before us in the German treaty. The amazing 
thing is that they worked it out as well as they did. I do not 
altogether approve of the treaty with Germany, but, taking 
it as a whole, it is the best that could be done, and I am content 
to take the work which was done by the representatives of the 
Entente Allies and of the belligerent powers at Paris, and make 
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the most of it: If it be found defective hereafter, I should ex- 
pect the powers of the world to make the necessary corrections. 

Now, Mr. President, of course I am in entire accord with 
what the Senator from North Dakota said with regard to the 
different classes of people. Take the people of the Congo, who 
are absolutely unenlightened, who are uneducated. They are 
not qualified to safeguard their own lives and their own self- 
government, but nevertheless the time will come that, even in 
the Congo, those people can be educated and brought to a 
point where they may exercise the right of self-government, and 
the right of self-government inheres in all people whenever they 
are in a position by education to exercise it. The reason why 
there are mandatories is because of the backward character of 
so many people, their lack of education, their lack of under- 
standing of the art of government—and government is an art. 
It is more than an art. There is such a thing as the science of 
government, and it was the defects of the structure of gov- 
ernment, of the science of government in Europe, that brought 
on this war, through the rule of the few and the denial of the 
right of the many to self-government. 

The abuses of the poor people of the Congo under Leopold, 
where great cruelty was practiced on them for commercial ad- 
vantages, caused an international investigation and correction 
of the abuses. The Congo is a precedent justifying the right of 
the people of the world to demand justice for weak and op- 
pressed people anywhere, 

Abolition of slavery in the United States is another wonder- 
ful precedent. 

The President further said, in speaking of this matter: 


And with a full and wneguivocal acceptance of the principle that the 
interest of the weak is as sacred as the interest of the strongest. 
spank sincerely, Kntelligentis. and with a neal knowledge sud ‘coupes: 

> „ and w a rea ow and compre- 
hension of the matter we deal with. 
* * + -+ . * ` > 


If aa ped deed and in truth the common objects of the Governments 
a 


associ st Germany and of the nations whom they govern, as I 
believe it to be, to achieve by the co: settlements a secure and las’ 
peace, it will be necessary that all who sit down at the peace table 
C price, that will pro- 
cure it; and ready and g also to create in some virile f. n 
the only instrumentality by which it can be made certain that the 
agreements of the peace will be 


Mr. President, in my opinion the covenant of the league pro- 
vides the mechanism by which this can be accomplished. 

The President said— 

That price is impartial justice in every item of the settlement 

And that applies to the people of Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, 
‘and ‘Turkey as well as to others, They have n right, too, to 
ask that the price that they pay—and they were required to pay 
a price and they ought to be required to pay a price; they 
ought to be punished for what they did—should be limited by 
justice. There is a limit to which the people may be punished 
in justice for the faults of their leadership or even for their 
own faults. 

The President said: 


That price is impartial justice in every item of the settlement, no 
matter whose interest is crossed; and not only im justice but 
also the satisfaction of the several ae whose es are dealt 
with. That indispensable instrumentality is a Jeague of nations formed 
under covenants that will be effleacious. * 

But these general terms do not disclose the whole matter. Some 
details are needed to make them sound less like a thesis and more like a 


own duty with regard to peace: 
First. The ustice meted ont must involve no discrimina- 
‘to be just and those to whom we 
ce which plays no favorites 
and — no standard but the equal ts of the several peoples con- 
cerned. 

Second. No special or separate interest of any single nation or u 
of nations can be made the basis of any part of the settlement which 12 
not consistent with the common interest of all. 

Third. There can be no league or alliances or 
understandings within the general and common 


covenants and 
amily of the league 
of nations. 


nd control. 
Fifth. All international agreements and treaties of every kind must 

be made known in their entirety to the rest of the world. 

La + e * * e a 


It is now plain that they are issues which no man 


can pre- 
uliy. I am bow fight for them and happy to 


organizing their millions into more and more un le might -as 
ey become more and more distinct to the of the 
ar that while 


their purpose 
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and have sometimes seemed to shift their ground and their point of 
— tesmen are supposed 


or be broken. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCunsrr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am very much interested in the Senator's 
analysis of the treaty and the covenant. He has read from 
several speeches of the President, among them the one made on 
January 8, 1918, including the 14 points. As I understand the 
Senator, it is his opinion that the so-called 14 points are not 
included in the covenant or in the treaty? 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then I misunderstood the Senator. My col- 
league [Mr. McCusrsrer] asked a question, to which the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma made a reply, of which I can not give the 
exact language, but in substance it was that it was not prac- 
tical for the peace conference 

Mr. OWEN. That was one feature of it only. That was the 
question of adjusting the rights of all subject peoples by the 
conference at Paris. i 

It was impossible to do that. They did deal with the subjec 
peoples of the Teutonic Governments, but not with their own 
subject people. It was impossible to do that at Paris because 
the principals were then engaged in settling the war itself with 
Germany and, as principals, laying down the terms with the 
German Government. They recognized the principles I am de- 
scribing in dealing with the subject peoples of Germany of 
necessity. The question of adjusting their relations as princi- 
pals with their own subject peoples afterwards, in the light of 
what they agreed to during the war, is another question. The 
covenant of the league provides the mechanism. 

Mr. GRONNA. ‘The Senator, then, as I understand him, 
believes that these 14 points—— 

Mr. OWEN. I am only emphasizing one point, and that point 
is the right of liberty to men everywhere on earth, 

Mr. GRONNA. That includes a great many. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; it does, 

‘Mr. GRONNA. That would include all the 14 principles enun- 
ciated by the President. 

Mr. OWEN. They have some bearing on it. : 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it the Senator's opinion that these ad- 
dresses of the President and the 14 points ipso facto become a 
part of the treaty, and that the league of nations and the coun- 
cil must deal with it in accordance with the principles.as they 
were laid down by the President? 

Mr. OWEN. My opinion is that it constitutes an agreement 
on the part of the Governments of the Entente Allies to carry 
out the doctrine of liberty and self-government throughout the 
world. That is the point I am making, and that is the only point 
Iam making, and I want to confine myself to that point. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator has read considerably from the 
addresses made by the President. 

Mr. OWEN. It all goes to the one point. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was very anxious to know if we are to 
understand that these principles are to be recognized by the 
assembly or by the council in dealing with the peoples of the 
different nations of the earth, if the treaty becomes effective. 

Mr. OWEN. I think the principle of freedom has been clearly 
set up as the issue of this war—freedom for all people to govern 
themselves where they have sufficient education and knowledge 
of government to be able to accomplish it and that the Entente 
Allies are fully committed to the principle. 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe, as one Member of this body, I can 
name at least one principle which has not been made clear in the 
treaty, according to the 14 points, and that is the principle of the 
freedom of the seas. We must deal with these questions in a 
practical way. 

Mr, OWEN. I am dealing with one question at a time, if the 
Senator will permit me, and I should like to confine myself to 
that question. 

Mr..GRONNA. Of course, I shallmot press the inquiry. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from New York, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Wil! the Senator be willing to read 
again the werds of the President which he read but n moment 
ago and which, as I recollect it, declared that national purposes 
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were being submerged or were on the decline, or something to 
that effect? He had just finished reading it when he was inter- 
rupted by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 

Mr. OWEN. The President was criticizing the attitude of 
individuals in charge of governments who, under the idea that 
they were serving national interests, were ignoring the prin- 
ciples of liberty. This is what he said: 

It is the peculiarity of this Great War that while statesmen have 
seemed to cast about for definitions of their purpose and have sometimes 
seemed to shift their ground and their point of view, the thought of 
the mass of men, whom statesmen are supposed to instruct and lead 
has grown more and more unclouded, more and more certain of what 
it is that they are Aghting for. National purposes have fallen more 
and more into the background, and the common purpose of enlightened 
mankind has taken their place. 

Mr. WADSWORTH rose. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator will just wait a moment, I desire 
to state that what the President is pointing out is that the 
mass of men in this war were fighting for liberty and for the 
overthrow of arbitrary force. The Senator from New York 
does not intend to take issue with that, I am sure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the Senator from New York 
does not intend to take issue with that in particular, but he 
does ask the permission of the Senator from Oklahoma to sug- 
gest that the events since November 11, 1918, de not bear out 
the assertion of the President that national purposes are 
going further and further into the background. I venture to 
state that there has never been a period in the history of the 
whole world when nationalism was more vigorous than it is at 
this time. 

Mr. OWEN. I think that is true with regard to every nation 
in the world; that is the very thing that the President was 
pointing out—the right of individual wations and individual 
communities to govern themselves, government by “the consent 
of the governed —and when you have government by the con- 
sent of the governed, of course you have what would be called 
in that sense nationalism, for it is the right of self-control, of 
self-direction, and self-government of each nation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to make an inquiry as to 
whether or not the principle to which the Senator from Okla- 
homa is confining his remarks has been applied in a practical 
way in the peace treaty, not only in the German peace treaty 
but as reflected by the attitude of the American delegation in 
regard to the Austrian treaty? I should like to ask the Senator 
whether he thinks it is carrying out this principle to give practi- 
eal control—economie and industrial control, at least—of Shan- 
tung to Japan, or to place the Italian population of the Adriatic 
and Dalmatian coast under the control 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that I do not want him 
to make a speech in the form of a question. I will answer the 
purport of the question he is asking. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator allow me to complete 
the question? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is it in conformity with the principle 
referred to to give the Slavic nation control of the Italian popu- 
lation of Fiume, or to give Bulgaria, the traditional enemy of 
the Greek people, control of the Greeks of Thrace? There are 
other similar instances that might be mentioned. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Washington is making state- 
ments of fact in which I do not concur, and he is making a state- 
ment of principle in which I do concur; that is to say, I am not 
in favor of giving control of any people to any other people or 
handing them around as chattels any more than is the Senator, 
We are in perfect accord about that. It is a question of whether 
or not the facts are as they are supposed to be. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him 
another question? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator does not deny, as a fact, 
that the peace treaty gives control of Shantung to Japan, 
does he? 

Mr. OWEN. I do, most emphatically. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator deny the fact 

Mr. OWEN. Just a moment, if the Senator please, because 
I am not going to be diverted from my argument by these side 
issues any further than to answer a question, and I will dispose 
of that, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to complete the question, 
and then I will cease, and the Senator can answer it altogether. 

Mr. OWEN. I will yield further to the Senator. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I will ask the Senator if he denies the 
fact that the President or the peace delegation, if we choose to 
so designate it, representing the United States, used the influ- 
ence of that delegation to take away from the control of the 
Italians the city of Fiume and turn it over to some other cun- 
trol? Furthermore, if the peace delegation—— 

Mr. OWEN. Just one question at a time, if the Senator 
please. He comes to his “furthermores,” but I want him to 
stop and ask one question at a time, so that I may answer it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But this is part of the same point. 

Mr. OWEN. I will yield further to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Whether it is not a fact that the Amer- 
ican peace delegation, which was responsible for the principle 
of which the Senator is speaking, did not advocate turning over 
Thrace and its Greek population to Bulgaria? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Washington has asked me 
five questions in rapid suecession—one with regard to the 
Austrian treaty, another regarding Shantung, the Dalmatian 
coast, Bulgaria, and Thrace; and one with regard to Fiume, 
which he asserts was under the control of the Italian people. 
My answer to that is that Fiume was not under the control of 
the Italian Government, although there was a large Italian 
population there; and that Fiume, being a seaport from which 
the hinterland occupied by the Jugo-Slavs must find access to 
the sea, it was thought desirable to preserve that port for that 
purpose, since it would make but little difference one way or the 
other what the local management of the city was, for, after all, 
the city’s own inhabitants would control the city. 

The Dalmation coast does not belong to Italy. 
be soon under the sovereignty of the Chinese. 

Mr. President, I am not now going to discuss the question of 
Thrace, except that I favor the right of the Greek people to 
govern themselves. With the permission of my colleague, I 
will resume my argument. I have called attention to these ad- 
dresses by the President because they relate directly to the 
agreement entered into by the Entente Allies referred to in the 
Lansing communication to the German Government. Now, I 
again call the attention of the Senate to what the Entente Al- 
lied Governments agreed to do. The Entente Allied Govern- 
ments agreed to this—these are the words used by the Secre- 
tary of State in addressing Hans Sulzer, the minister of Switz- 
erland, in charge of German interests, for the information of 
the German Government: 

“The allied Governments have given careful consideration 
to the correspondence which has passed between the President 
of the United States and the German Government. Subject to 
the qualifications which follow, they declare their willingness 
to make peace with the Government of Germany on the terms 
of peace laid down in the President’s address to Congress of 
January, 1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated in 
his subsequent addresses.” 

Mr. President, this is no new doctrine on the part of the En- 
tente Allies; it is not something new. Both Lloyd-George and 
Clemenceau had expressed the same principles long before. I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to what Lloyd-George 
said on June 29, 1917, and on July 20, 1917. On June 29, 1917, 
Premier Lloyd-George, after extensive consultation, journeyed 
to Glasgow to make a speech setting forth the Government’s 
position, and he said: 


In my judgment, this war will come to an end when the Allied Pow- 

ers have reached the aims which they set out to attain when they ac- 
ted the challenge thrown down by Germany to civilization. 
ese terms were set out recently by President Wilson with his un- 

rivaled gift of saccinct and trenchant speech. As soon as these objec- 
tives are reached, and guaranteed, this war will come to an end. ut 
if it comes to an end a single hour before, it will be the greatest dis- 
aster that bas ever befallen mankind. * * ə 

Europe is again drenched with the blood of its bravest and best, but 
do not forget these are the great succession of hallowed causes, They 
are the stations of the cross on the road to the emancipation of man- 
kin Let us endure as our fathers did. Every birth is an agony, and 
the new world is born out of the agony of the old world. y ppsa 
to the people of this 22 and, if my appeal can reach beyond it, 
is this—that we should continue to fight for the great goal of interna- 
tional right and international justice, so that never again shall brute 
force sit on the throne of justice, nor barbaric strength wield the 
scepter of right. 

On July 20, 1917, the premier, Lloyd-George, in the course of 
a lengthy speech in Parliament, said: 

Germany is not going to drive Great Britain out of the fight until 

berty has been established throughout the world. 

Mr. President, the French Government was equally idealistic. 
On June 4, 1917, the Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 453 to 
55, declared: 


Repudiating all idea of conquest of foreign populations, it (the Gov- 
ernment) expects that the efforts of the armies of the Republic and of 
the Allies shall make it possible to obtain lasting guaranties of peace 
and independence for all Reoples, great and small, in an organization of 
the Society of Nations (Confederstion of the World) to be formed at 
once. 


Shantung will 
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So that the principles laid down by the President of the 
United States were not new, and they vere not at variance with 
the epinions which had been previously set forth by the authori- 
ties of France and of Great Britain. They are the matured 
opinions of the great American 

I wish to call attention to what Lord Asquith, the British 
Liberal leader, said on December 20, 1917, in the Honse of 
Commons: 


We enaat t to make it 3 clear by maT possible means that 
the on! 5 . Justice, for the whole 
world, ration of small Bates all to possess 


un league tions wi fightin; 
aha Wright A dengue “ighting f for 15 — F 
hands, and an unwavering heart 

The British Labor Party on January 16, 1918, expressly 
voiced a demand for free peoples everywhere and the formation 
of a league of nations, specifying, too, the needed territorial 
readjustments in Europe. 

In France the federation of labor at its national conference 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote the war aims set forth by 
President Wilson, and stated that the purpose of the Russian 
revolutionaries at that time was virtually the same. The execu- 
tive officers of the French Federation of Labor were instructed 
to do their utmost to induce the French Government to clearly 
enunciate these aims. 

Mr. President, long before these events the Democratic Party 
had held a convention in 1916, and they declared practically 
for a league of nations, and laid down the very principles 
which free men everywhere on earth now believe in and insist 
on, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL 8 


The Democratic administration ha 
held 


action which no generation can have foreseen, We hold that it 
is the duty e the United States to use its power, not o; to mak 
itself safe at home but also to make secure its interests 1 
the world, and, both for this end and in the interest of humanity, to 


assist the world in securing — . peace and justice. We belleve that 
ever: e has the right choose the so under which it 
oe ; that the small States of the weak have a right to enjoy 
im other nations the same preg for their sovereignty and for their 
territorial re pig that powerful nations expect and insist 
of its that the world Si ‘right to be free 

its peace that has its o 

Bh ag ey! and nattons; an Ay eve that the 

duty of the United States to join with the other nations of 
the world in any feasible association t will a eae serve those 
principles, to maintain inviolate the complete security the highway 
of the seas for the common and unhindered use of all nations. 

The ny administration has See my 
realize its conduct of the foreign affairs 
that Snonld be the ob. of any association of the nations formed to 
secure the peace of the world and the maintenance of national and 
individual rights, It age d h 
It has preferred STS 
even to — i fg forests, an d has secured the friendshi, 
of such tes for the United States by refusing to mak 
rial interest an excuse for the assertion of our superior power against 
the dignity of their sovereign independence. * 

PAN AMERICAN CONCORD. 


We recognize now, as we have al recognized, a definite and 
common interest between the United States and the other peoples and 
Republics of the Western H here in all matters of national inde- 
pendence and free political ment. We favor the establishment 
and maintenance of the closest roe owen of amity and mutual helpful- 
ness between the United States and the other Republics of the Ameri- 
can continents for the su — of peace and the promotion of a common 


t to act n and 
vation the Principle 


prosp . To that en favor all measures which may be neces- 
sary to facilitate intimate intercourse and promote Sone between 
the Umited States and our n rs to the south, and such interna- 


a ree as may be practicable and suitable to accom- 
plish these ends, 

The naval appropriation act of August 29, 1916, before Presi- 
dent Wilson made his statement, expressly declared that the 
nayal program would be set aside in the event of universal dis- 
armament. Without taking the time to read it, I will, with the 
permission of the Senate, insert the extract from that act in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The extract referred to is as follows: 


If at any time before the construction authorized he this act op 
have been contracted for there — have been established, with 
cooperation of the United States of America, an . tribunal 
or tribunals competent to secure peaceful determinations of all inter- 
mations epa and which shall render unnecessary the mainte- 
— 5 of * ve armaments, eS or k in —— such naval ex- 
penditures as y be inco ts made in the 
establishment 2 Sach tribunal or tribunals 1 $ may be suspended, when so 
ordered by the President of the United States. 


Mr. OWEN. There the United States Congress provided that 
if arrangements were made for disarmament, in that contin- 
gency, the program of naval expansion might be set aside, show- 
ing the humane and enlightened view of the people "of the 


United States. - In an address to Congress on January 22, 1917, 
12 days after the sending to us of the joint note by the allied 
coalition 9 President Wilson said: 


No 3 A erg ought to last, which does not recognize and 
accept the that Governments derive all their just powers from 
the consen of the governed, ese are American principles, 
American po We could stand fo for no others. And they are also 
the 5 * of forward look men and women every- 
where, of e nation, of —.— enlightened community. They 
are the eiri fo of mankind and must prevail. 


Then when the United States announced that we recognized 
the existence of the state of war which the Imperial German 
Government was waging against us, the President announced: 


The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be 
planted upon the tested are of liberty. 
And he added: 


But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for tho 
things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democ- 
, for the right of those who submit to 5 to have a voice in 


r own nts, for the rights small nations, for 
a unive ominlon of right by such a 3 of free pe les as shall 
bring peace and safety to all nations and make the world itself at last 


When the armistice was declared, President Wilson, on the 
morning of November 11, 1918, in a message to the American 
people, said: - 

fell The armistice was this rning. 
pow, Îi mp Cpe ig America fought Aa been „ wi > 
now be our fortunate dut 
counsel, and by matecial a 
out the world. 


And the premier of the British Empire, Lloyd-George, cabled 
his congratulations to President Wilson, as follows: 


heartiest thanks for your kindly I am certain that the 
seais o reconstruction are 


President Wiles, at the session of the plenary council of the 
peace conference of January 25, 1919, at which it was voted 
that a league of nations should be established and that it should 
be provided for in the treaty with Germany, said: 


We have assembled for two core mage rag make the present settlements 
which have been be parma: acy war, and also to secure 
the peace re the world. * e — et nations seems to be 
necessary for both of these purposes. We would not dare 
abate a Jingle e item of the program which . instructions; we 
voa not — to compromise upon any matter as the champions of 

is thing—this peace of the world, this attitude oi justice, this prin- 
tinie that we are masters of no peoples but are here to see that every 
people in the world shall choose its — masters and govern its own 

estinies not as we te but as they wish. 

We are to see, in short, that the ere the private e of this war are 
swept away. Those foundations = ivate choice of a small 
coteric ae civil rulers and — fone ose foundations were the 
W s of great powers upon Those a were the 
ho! = nag ns of empires af j subjects by the duress of 

Those foundations were the powers of small bodies of men to 
wield 2 will and use mankind as pawns in 5 pne 
less than the emancipation o e world from these 
things will accomplish peace. 

You can see that the representatives of the United States are, tomes 
Tore, never put to the embarrassment of choosing a way of 
3 N have had laid down for them the W lines at 


9 k God, these lines have been accepted as the lines of settle- 
ment by all of the high-minded men who have had to do with the begin- 


nings of this ess. 

We stand in a ö aaa. As I go about the streets here I sce 
everywhere the American 8 Those men came into the war after 
we had uttered our purpose; . came as crusaders not 1 to win 
a war, but to win a cause; ‘and I am responsible to them, for it fell to 
me to formulate the purpose for which I asked them to fight; and I, like 
them, must be a crusader for these things, whatever it costs and what- 
ever it may be necessary to do in honor to accomplish the objects for 
which they nave fought. 

The next speaker in the plenary council was Premier Lioyd- 
George, who said: 

I should not have intervened at all, but it was necessary 
state aow —— hati the le of the British Empire are behind this 

proport: if the leaders o Aay British Empire have not been able 

te — much ce during th e past five years as they would have 
liked to this question the reason is that they were occupied with other 
questions that were more urgent for the moment. 

Now, Mr. President, I want particularly to call the attention 
of the Senate to article 147 of the German peace treaty, with 
regard to Egypt, as follows: 

Germany declares that she reco; — 5 15 . proclaimed over 
Egypt by Great Britain on December 1 

And other nations joining in 871 treaty might appear to be 
doing the same thing without explanation. I do not feel willing 
to have Egypt handed over to the British Empire as a chattel or 
to be in any way responsible for such a wrong. We were not 
fighting the war for any such purpose; but Great Britain, in all 
fairness, I think, was justified in taking drastic steps with 
regard to the government of Egypt at the beginning of this war, 
because the then Khedive of Egypt was showing an evidence of 
his attachment to the cause of Turkey and of Germany as 


for me to 
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against the Entente Allies, so that it became expedient, from the 
standpoint of the Government of Great Britain, to set aside the 

Khedive and appoint his successor by force. 

i It might be proper to say that in 1882 revolutionary proceed- 
ings broke out in Egypt for the purpose of expelling European 
influences from Egypt. The British fleet, in the protection of 
its interests and under the claim of protecting law and order, 
bombarded Alexandria and practically sent armed troops into 
the Egyptian country, and from that time forward exercised a 
certain degree of control there, but with the understanding 
always that the powers which were being exercised were with a 
view to maintaining the “independence of the Egyptians.” 
Many of the British statesmen have expressed themselves with 
regard to the purpose of that occupation, none of them more 
forcibly than Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons on 
August 9, 1883, when he said: 

The uncertainty there may be in some portion of the public mind 
has reference to those desires which tend toward the permanent occupa- 
tion of Egypt and its incorporation in this Empire. This is a consum- 
mation to which we are resolutely . and which we will have 
nothing to do with bringing about. de are against this doctrine of 
annexation; we are against everything that resembles or epproaciea it; 
and we are against all language that tends to bring about its ex — 
tion. We are against it on the ground of the interests of England; we 


are against it on the ground of our duty to Egypt; we are against it on 


the ground of the specific and solemn manner and under the most 
critical circumstances, pledges which have earned for us the confidence 
of pores at large during the course of difficult and delicate operations, 
and which, if one pledge can be more solemn and sacred than another, 

cial sacredness in this case binds us to observe. We are also sensible 

t occupation prolon; beyond a certain point may tend to annexa- 
tion, and consequently it is our object to take the greatest care that the 
occupation does not dually take a permanent character. 
We can not name a day, and do not undertake to name a day, for our 
final withdrawal, but no effort shall be wanting on our part to brin 
about that withdrawal as early as possible. The conditions which wil 
enable us to withdraw are those described by Lord Granville—restored 
order in the state of the country and the organization of the proper 
means for the maintenance of the Khedive’s authority. * * * e 
right honorable gentleman, Sir S. Northcote, has treated us as if we 
intended to stay in pt until we had brought about institutions 
which would do credit to Utopia. We have no such views. 
In popular language we mean to give pt a fair start, and if we 
secure it order, supply a civil and military force adequate to the mainte- 
nance of order, and with a man on the throne in whose benevolence 
and justice we have confidence, with institutions for the administra- 
tion of (patie under enlightened supervision and in fairly competent 
hands—if we have made a reasonable beginning towa legislative 
institutions into which is Incorporated some seed of freedom our duty 
may be supposed to be complete. 


The Anglo-French agreement of April 8, 1904, provides: 

The Government of His Ma, 
altering the political status of Egyp 

Lord Cromer’s report, March 3, 1907, stated: 

i ble objecti to the assumption of a British pro- 
eee eee 1 52 F pecto involve a N in the political 
status of the country. Now, in article 1 of the Anglo-French a ment 
of the Sth of April, 1904, the British Government haye =p citly de- 
— that they have no intention of altering the politi status of 

pt. ; 

In the protocol signed by Lord Dufferin, together with the 
authorized representatives of the five other great powers, on the 
25th of June, 1882, it was agreed : 3 

The Government represented by the undersigned engage themselyes in 
any arrangement which may be made in consequence of their concerted 
action for the regulation of the affairs of Egypt, not to seek any terri- 
torial advantage nor any concession of any exclusive privilege, nor any 
commercial advantage for their subjects other than those which any 
other nation can equally obtain. 

The authorities up to the war 1914 were unbroken in main- 
taining this position. Great Britain is in nd position with honor 
to annex Egyptian territory or powers of government. 

Mr. President, it is now 37 years that the British Empire has 
remained in possession of the Government of Egypt. I am told 
that the amount paid to the Khedive for his valuable services 
as overlord there is $900,000 a year, which would seem to be a 
tax on the Egyptian people for the purpose of maintaining a 
royal state, and of which I do not approve if the Egyptian people 
are discontented with it. They have long suffered a blackmail 
tax to Turkey of an annual payment of $3,500,000. I think the 
power rests in the Egyptian people to run their own affairs 
and to manage their own business without being taxed by the 
Purks or the Khedive appointed by Great Britain. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to article 148, which 
says that— 

In no case can Germany avail herself of these instruments— 

Referring to the contracts with Germany— 


and she undertakes not to tntervene in any way in 8 relat- 
ing to Egypt which may take place between Great Britain and the other 
powers, 


It is obvious that Great Britain anticipates and the treaty 
contemplates negotiations between the Government of Great 
Britain and the other powers with regard to Egypt. The lib- 
erty of the.Egyptians under the agreement which I have re- 
ferred to and under the principles which have been laid down 


ty declares that it has no intention of, 
t. 


is a matter of immediate and urgent importance to the 
Egyptians and the peace of the world and should be taken up 
for negotiations without the embarrassment of any self-serving 
protectorate set up by the British Government, s 

Many British statesmen have from time to time since 1882 
set forth their views with regard to the purposes of the British 
Government with relation to Egypt, which have been presented 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to print in the Recor the action 
of the English Government in making a proclamation appoint- 
ing a Khedive for Egypt. .I do not wish to take the time of the 
Senate to read it. It is a proclamation putting into force the 
appointment of a new Khedive for Egypt on December 18, 1914. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. s : 

The proclamation referred to is as follows: 


In view of the action of His Highness Abbas Hihni Pasha, latel 
Khedive of Egypt, who has adhe to the King’s enemies, His - 


y 
that high dignity has been offered, with the title of Sultan of Egypt, to 
His Aia z ein] ede . 


nate. 

The ng pleased to give directions for the following ap- 
pointment to the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

His Excellency Hussein Rushdi Pasha, president of the council of 
ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Egypt, to be an honorary 
knight nd cross of the order. à 

The following notice is issued by the foreign office: 

“ His Majesty’s Government having been informed that the Govern- 
ment of the French ublic bave recognized the British protectorate 
over 111 t, His Britannic reap Ae principal secretary of state for for- 
eign 4. hereby = notice that His Majesty's Government adhere 
to the Franco-Moorish treaty of March 30, 1912. 

“The fore office communicates the following letter addressed to 
Prince Hussein by the acting high commissioner in Egypt: 


“Carno, December 19, 191}. 


“Your HIGHNESS : I am gb cage His Britannic Majesty's prin- 
cipal secretary of state for foreign airs to bring to the notice of 
Your Highness the circumstances preceding the outbreak of war between 
His Britannic gna and the Sultan of Turkey and the changes which 
that war entails e status of Egypt. > A 

“In the Ottoman cabinet there were two parties: On one side was 
a moderate party, mindful of the napatay extended by Great Britain 
to every effort toward reform in rkey, who recognized that in the 
war in which His Majesty was already engaged no Turkish interests 
were concerned, and welcomed the assurances of His Majesty and his 
allies that neither in t nor clsewhere would the war be used as a 
pretext for any action urious to Ottoman interests, On the other 
side, 5 band of unscrupulous military adventurers looked to find in a 
war o 
of retriev 
which they had already p 
that wiser counsels must peered. H 


rman officers. 

His Majesty's Government are in possession of ample evidence that 
ever since the outbreak of war with Germany His Highness Abbas Hihni 
Pa: late Khedive of Egypt, bas definitely thrown his lot with 
His 5 enemies. 

“From the facts above set out it results that the rights over the 


Egyptian executive of the Sultan or of the late Khedive are forfeited to 
His Majesty. 

“ His 's Government have already, through the general officer 
commandin, 


His Majesty’s forces in Egypt, accepted exclusive msi- 
t during the present war. It remains to 

ture government of the country freed, as 
ve stated, from all 5 ceived of suzerainty or other rights heretofore 
claimed by the Ottoman vernm 


ent. 
“Of the rights thus accruing to His Majesty, no less than of those 
exercised in pt during the t 30 years of reform, His Majesty's 
Government re; themselves as trustees for the inhabitants of 


buy for the defense o 
ae own the form of the 


ever coming. And His M: 2 

that, after the establishment of the British protectorate now announced, 
all Egyptian subjects, wherever they may be, will be entitled to receive 
the protection of His M ty’s Government. 

“With Ottoman suzerainty there will disappear the restrictions here- 
tofore placed by Ottoman firmans apon the numbers and organization 
ra Minen ess's army and upon the grant of Your Highness of hon- 
orifice distinctions, 

“As rds foreign relations, His Majesty’s Government deem it 
most consistent with the new responsibilities assumed by Great Britain 
that the relations between Your Highness’ Government and the rep- 
resentatives of foreign powers should be henceforth conducted through 
His Majesty's representative in ro. 

“Mis Majesty’s Government have repeatedly placed on record that 
the system of treaties known as the capitulations, by which Your 
Highness’ Government is bound, are no longer in harmony with 
development of the country; but [ am expressly authorized to state 
that in the opinion of His Majesty's Government the revision of these 
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88 may most conyeniently be postponed until the end of the pres- 
ent war. 

“In the feld of internal administration I am to remind Your High- 
ness that, in consonance with, the traditions of British, policy, it has 
been the aim of His Majesty’s Government, while working through and 
in the closest association with the constituted Egyptian authorities, 
to secure individual liberty, to promote the spread of education, to fur- 
ther the development of the natural resources of the country, and in 
such measure as the degree of enlightenment of public opinion may per- 
mit to associate the governed in the task of government. Not only is 
it the intention of His Majesty’s Government to remain faithful to such 
policy. but they are convinced that the definition of Great 

ritain’s position in the country will accelerate progress toward self- 
government. 

“The religious convictions of Egyptian subjects will be scrupulously 
respected, as are those of His 8 eh own subjects, whatever their 
ereed; nor need I affirm to Your Highness that in Kener geen | Egypt free 


from any duty of obedience to those who have usurped po tical power 
at Constantinople His ag ah See Government are animated by no hos- 
tility toward the khallfate. st history of E 


ne oe pt shows, indeed, 
that the loyalty of ptian Mahomedans toward the khalifate is 
independent of any political bonds between t and Constantinople. 
“The strengthening and progress of Mahomedan institutions in 
Egypt is naturally a matter in which His Majesty's Government takes 
the deepest interest and in which Your Highness will be specially con- 
eerned, and, in carrying out such reforms as may be considered neces- 
mr: Your Highness may count upon the sympathetic support of His 
Jesty's Government, 

“I am to add that His Majesty's Government rely with confidence 
upon the loyalty, good sense, and self-restraint of tian i to 
facilitate the task of the general officer commanding His Majesty's 
forces, who is intrusted with the maintenance of internal order and 
with the prevention of the rendering of aid to the enemy. 


“I have, etc, 
“(Sd.) MILNE CHEETHAM.” 


Mr. OWEN. It is for the reason that I do not wish, with- 
out some interpretative resolution, to agree to this establish- 
ment of a protectorate by Great Britain over Egypt that I pro- 
pose, at the proper time, to offer an interpretative resolution 
that will cover it. Because I wish to see the right of self- 
government provided for the Egyptians, the Irish, the Philippine 
people, and all people capable of self-government, I have called 
up these records. 

Mr. President, the principles which should govern the world 
in regard to the exercise of sovereignty must, of course, keep in 
mind the weakness of certain backward people. In the Kongo, 
perhaps, will be found an extreme example of uncultured, un- 
civilized people, with no knowledge of government, no knowl- 
edge of how to establish an orderly and peaceful government. 
The same thing might be said in some parts of the Philippines. 
Yet there are gradually increasing throughout the world educated 
men belonging to all nations, and the number of educated 
people is being expanded everywhere. It will be remembered 
that the policy which I have been advocating to-day of the 
right of self-government was recognized by the United States 
after the Spanish War, when we gladly recognized in Cuba the 
right of self-government, and Cuba has been governing its own 
affairs for many years now, peacefully, satisfactorily, and 
without complaint on the part of the United States or any other 
nation. With regard to the Philippines, we had the avowed 
purpose of giving them self-government as rapidly as it could 
be brought about with safety. One of the things which has 
interfered with complete self-government for the Philippines 
has been the question as to whether or not the Philippines 
would be able to maintain their independence if they were 
turned free without any protecting power to safeguard them; 
but with the establishment of a league of nations that fear will 
disappear and the complete independence of the Philippines 
can be brought about without any great delay. 

The same thing is true with regard to Porto Rico. The 
United States has shown its good disposition there by giving to 
the people of Porto Rico citizenship in the United States; but 
Porto Rico ought to have the right of self-government, and 
Porto Rico ought not to be subjected to the exploitation of 
those who desire to use the powers of the United States Gov- 
ernment in Porto Rico to their own private advantage in 
any way. 

The same principle applies to Shantung. The Chinese occupy 
Shantung. They are entitled to self-government. It may not 
be as good a government as they might have established for 
them by some other power but it would be self-government. 
Japan has no purpose of maintaining any sovereignty over 
Shantung and has no right to do so. The very treaty which is 
before us itself provides that— 

Germany shall hand over to Japan within three months from the 
coming into force of the present treaty the archives, registers, plans, 
title deeds, and documents of every kind, wherever they may be, re- 
lating to the administration, whether civil, military, financial, judicial, 
or other, of the territory of Kiaochow. 

And Japan has agreed definitely to turn these over to the 
Government of China, and not to interfere any longer with the 
sovereignty of China in the government of Shantung. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I do not intend to discuss the commercial 
rights which Japan desires to retain in the Province of Shan- 


tung further than to say that if China, in the exercise of 
sovereignty, becomes discontented with the management of the 
railroads in Shantung by Japan, China, being the sovereign 
power, can take up the question of taking over the commercial 
property upon making a satisfactory liquidation with Japan. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. The Senator made the statement that Japan 
had definitely agreed to turn back Shantung to China. 

Mr. OWEN. I have made that statement. 

Mr. REED. Where is that to be found? 

Mr. OWEN. It will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in a speech which I made some time ago; and the Senator 
will excuse me if I do not go into an elaborate discussion of it, 
because I do not want to be diverted. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to divert the Senator. I simply 
wanted to know whether it was in any official document that 
is on file. : : 

Mr. OWEN. I answered the Senator. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator wants to refer me to his other 
speech, I will, of course, turn to that. . 

Mr. OWEN. I do refer the Senator there. 

Now, Mr. President, the covenant of the league proyides a 
world forum in article 11, which says: . 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of 
the members of the league or not, is hereby declared a matter of 
concern to the whole league, and the league shall take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. In 
case any such emergency should arise the secretary general shall, on 
the request of any member of the league, forthwith summon a meeting 
of the council. ` : 

It is also declared to be the friend] 
league to bring to the attention of assembly or of the council 
any circumstance whatever affecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb international peace or the good understanding be- 
tween nations upon which peace depends. 

Under this article a forum is provided where any nation de- 
prived of its right of self-government would have a right to be 
heard. I take it that the Irish people would have a right to 
come before the council and before the assembly and to urge 
their case and to show the reasons justifying their right of 
self-government. ? Z : 

If they are subjected to commercial exploitation, as I under- 
stand has been charged, they have a right to bring that question 
up, so that the peace of the nations should not be disturbed by 
any excitement over Ireland or by the constant appeals of the 
Irish to public opinion throughout the world to sustain Ireland 
against the British Government. 

More than that, I think the matter could be brought up as a 
dispute in the assembly, as a matter affecting the peace of the 
world, under the agreement entered into by the Entente Allies, 
as set forth in the declaration of Secretary Lansing on Novem- 
ber 5, 1918. If men are denied their liberty and their right of 
self-government contrary to the purposes for which this war 
was fought, contrary to the declaration of principles made on 
the 5th of November, they have a right to bring that question 
to the assembly, representing the powers of the world, where it 
may be heard. That is une of the great purposes of establish- 
ing the covenant. It is not to give the covenant the power of 
1 Overlordship or tyranny is impossible under the 

eague, 

I remind Senators that any representative sent to the assem- 
bly is subject to immediate recall. He has no tenure of office. 
He is not appointed for 5 years, or 10 years, or 20 years, or 
1 year. He goes as the representative of some power, and 
that power has the right to fix his tenure! He has no salary 
fixed. He has no continuity of office. He has no basis upon 
which to carry on personal intrigue, and neither the council nor 
the assembly has legislative power. Neither has an army or a 
navy or a treasury, except such as máy be afforded it by con- 
tributions of the several nations, as long as they approve, and 
the nations can withdraw when they wish on reasonable notice. 

Many have thought that this covenant established a world 
association too weak in its power to make effective its purposes. 
But I hold that the purposes will be made effective by world 
opinion, by the moral force of mankind, when you take the 
world forum established in conjunction with the various meth- 
ods by which those things which would tend to war are pre- 
vented from reaching war. One door after another is closed 
against war, by conciliation, by arbitration, by the negotiations 
of the council, by the advice and opinion and report of the assem- 
bly, and by delays. It is true that the report of the assembly 
can not be enforced. It is true that the report of the assembly 
is only persuasive at last. If it is carried out by a nation, 
however, that nation can not be subjected to war; and if a 
nation refuses to carry it out, the nation refusing to carry it 
out can not be invaded under article 10. Such a nation may be 


right of each member of the 
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subjected to war after three months’ notice (art. 12) but not to 
invasion (art. 10), . But at present nations can go to war with 
each other without having any adequate method of international 
arbitration, international conciliation, or international settle- 
ment of disputes by world opinion. They can go to war now 
without notice. 

The disarmament provided by the covenant of the league, the 
universal boycott against an outlaw nation (art. 16), and, above 
all, the pledges of article 10, where every one of the 50 na- 
tions of the world agree to respect the territorial integrity of 
every other nation, where every one agrees to take part in 
preserving the territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence of other nations, is sufficient to make war practically 
impossible, because it is incredible that any nation would have 
the temerity to face the world in arms. Any nation that would 
do a thing of that sort would become immediately an outlaw 
nation, subject to world boycott and subject to the armed forces 
of mankind. The quick fall from power of such a government 
would be absolutely certain. 

Senators say they do not want to bind the United States or 
join in preserving the territorial integrity of other nations. I 
say, on the other hand, that I think the wisest and best policy 
for the United States is to cooperate with other nations in 
pledging its power to preserve the territorial integrity of other 
nations, and when it does give that pledge it will suffice to 
prevent war, not make war. There is no nation in the world 
that would have the impudence or folly to face the whole world 
in arms. 

The most powerful of all the nations—Germany, Austria, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey, with their combined power—would not have 
dared invade Serbia if this rule had been in force, Every pru- 
dent, thoughtful man knows that that is the truth. Germany 
anxiously sought to ascertain from Lord Grey whether or not 
England would go into the war if Germany should become em- 
broiled in the war with Austria and Serbia. I have always 
thought it was a fatal error not tọ have conveyed to the 
German authorities, in some way that was convincing, the 
idea that Great Britain would not stand for the invasion of 
Belgium and France. í 

We stoed for such invasion as neutrals; we talked peace after 
it happened. We justified ourselves and thought we were doing 
a fine thing for quite a while, until at last we discovered that 
our fortunes and our welfare were inexplicably bound with the 
peace of the world and that we could not at last escape the 
cataclysm brought about by arbitrary force in invading the 
peaceful nations of the world. ` , ; 

We have learned the lesson. The werld has learned it. The 
covenant is before us to prevent another World War. 

I am in favor of declaring a war of external aggression an 
international crime of the first magnitude. I am in favor of 
pledging the power of the United States to forbid it, and to be 
ready, if necessary, to reduce to subjection any outlaw nation 
that dares in the future to invade the world. 0 

We have declared that principle in effect by the Monroe doc- 
trine on the Western Hemisphere, and our statement that the 
United States would regard it as an unfriendly act for any 
power anywhere in the world to interfere with the rights of the 
Republics on the Western Hemisphere has been sufficient for a 
hundred years to protect the Western Hemisphere, except on 
one occasion—Mexico—when the United States was having a 
bloody fratricidal strife of 1861 to 1865, the Buropean military 
powers attempted to set up an empire in Mexico under an 
Austrian prince. But immediately the war was over the United 
States served notice on these foreign powers and they with- 
drew. Maximilian was put before a firing squad, and that 
ended that controversy. i 

The United States has never fought a war except for liberty. 

In 1776 for the liberty of the Colonies, 

In 1812 for liberty on the high seas. 

In 1846 for the tiberty of Texas. : 

In 1866 for the liberty of the African slaves in America. 

In 1898 for the liberty of Cuba. i j 

In 1917 for the liberty of the world. America demands the 
fruits of this last Great War. A 

Mr. President, in every government there are those who divide 
according to the point of view—the Tories, reactionaries, and 
conservatives, who favor concentrating power in the hands of 
the few, and the liberals and progressives, who believe in plac- 
ing the governing power in the hands of the people. These 
divisions often defy party lines. 

One class of men, the reactionaries or stand-pat element, 
think favorably of special privilege and in terms of acquisition, 
while the liberals or progressives think first in terms of human 
life and Saar: sécond in terms of property as merely contribu- 
tory to life. 


In all of the Governments of Europe the contest everlastingly 
goes on, as well as with us. 

As n rule, the progressives have faith in the common sense 
and common honesty of mankind, while the conservatives have 
little or no faith in either. 

But all of the world is now under a profound movement as 
powerful as the tides toward liberty and justice, and the progress 
of mankind can not be stopped by any man, any party, or any 
nation. So far the United States has led the way. 

1 have faith to believe that the people of the United States 
will not relinquish the moral leadership which they have glori- 
ously assumed, but that her ideals of justice, liberty, peace, and 
human happiness may seon, very soon, be established among the 
sons of men. 

THE COVENANT POINTS THE WAY. 

I favor the covenant without amendments or destructive 
reservations, but with interpretations that shall safeguard our 
es, and prevent the possibility ef our views being misinter- 
p . 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the amendment to the proposed 
treaty with Germany, commenly called the Shantung amend- 
ment, now under consideration by the Senate, has not chal- 
lenged my attention er interested me as have other amendments 
and the several reservations reported by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. This, perhaps, grows out of my opinion that 
its importance to the American people, compared to those, is in: 
considerable. A 

I am not oblivious to the argument that it involves national 
honor, which the American people should always cherish and 
never suffer to be tarnished, nor do I overlook the fact that the 
practical annexation of the Shantung territory and its 40,000,000 
of people will add greatly to the strength of the Empire of 
Japan, the most autocratie and aggressive Asiatic nation, with 
the ambitions of which many well-informed Americans believe at 
some time this country will have to reckon. The disposition of 
the Shantung territory is a controversy in which America is 
not directly interested, and a contention solely between two 
Asiatic governments, with both of whom we are at peace, and 
who were our allies in the recent war with Germany. 

In my opinion, relatively speaking, the Senate has devoted too 
much time to this controversy, and I sincerely hope that the de- 
bate is now drawing to a conclusion, and that the proposed 
amendment may speedily come to a vote. 

The Senate should, I think, give its attention to those previ- 
sions. of the treaty believed by the majority of the Senators, 
and as I believe, to vitally affect the sovereignty and independ- 
ence of the United States, the honor of our Nation, the liberties 
of the American people and their right to govern themselyes in 
their domestic and internal affairs free from the interference and 
control of any other nation or all the nations of the world. z 

What I have to say about this amendment will be brief and 
confined to what I think affects the interests of the American 
people and the established policies of our Government. 

The provision of the treaty proposed to be amended is found 
in part 4, article 156, and is as follows: 

Germany renounces, in favor of Japan, ail 
privileges—particularly those concerning t 
ways, 


other arrangements relative to the 
All German 
branch line, t 
shops, fixed an 
tation of the mines, are and remain acquired 
rights and privileges attaching to. 
The German State submarine cables from Tsingtau to Shanghai and 
from per — to Chefoo, with all the 2 privileges, and 


and encumbrances. 

The amendment proposed is to strike out the word “Japan” 
and insert “ China.” 

The United States is not mentioned, directly or indirectly, in 
this article, and it purports to be entirely a contract or stipu- 
lation between Germany and Japan, and the amendment pro- 
poses to make it one between Germany and China. ' 

The position of those who favor the amendment is that the 
United States is a party because of the fact that it is a signa- 
tory to the treaty as a whole. 

The proposed treaty is between the allied and associated 
powers, aggregating 32 different nations, and Germany, and con- 
tains many matters in which only one or more of those several 
powers and Germany are solely interested. 

Such is the character of the provision now under discussion. 

The United States is not interested in it and is only a party 
by construction, if at all. 

These being the facts, Mr. President, I-shall vote against the 
amendment regardless of the merits of the controversy between 
Japan and China. 
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The Shantung Peninsula was ceded by, China to the Imperial 
Empire of Germany by treaty in 1898, and Germany remained 
in possession until by force and conquest it was wrenched from 
it and oceupied by Japan. 

Japan was in possession of the sovereignty and the property 
rights which Germany had there acquired when the armistice 
was declared and the treaty formulated. 

Germany by the treaty renounces all the rights which it ac- 
quired under the treaty with China to Japan. 

The United States is at peace with both Japan and China, 
and is under no treaty obligations to either of them concerning 
the territory now in question. 

It has no obligations, legal or moral, concerning the respective 
rights of either of these powers in this territory. 

The fact that the conquest and retention of this country and 
these people by the Empire of Japan may be conceded to violate 
the rules of self-determination and government by -consent of 
peoples which our Chief Executive promulgated before we went 
into the war, when we had nothing to do with it, that should 
control the terms of peace among nations, does not, in my 
opinion, call upon the United States to take part in this con- 
troversy, or to uphold the sovereignty and property rights of 
Japan or those of China. 

Wherever may be our sympathies in this controversy, we, as 
a nation, have no right to intermeddle in it. 

The proposed amendment, in my opinion, conflicts directly 
with the long-established policy of the United States forbidding 
intervention in the intrigues, political affairs, and resultant 
wars of foreign countries, which is undertaken to be abandoned 
and destroyed by section 10 of the proposed league of nations 
contained in part 1 of the treaty, and which the majority of 
the Senate I hope and believe will obviate by the reservations 
reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations for that pur- 
pose, or one similar in effect, to which and other reservations 
in line with it I will give my hearty support. 

I am unable to reconcile the support of the Shantung amend- 
ment, a matter solely between the Empire of Japan and the 
Republic of China, with the proposed reservation to section 10; 
and, in my belief, those who support the amendment and this 
reservation are occupying absolutely inconsistent positions. 

I shall oppose all provisions of the proposed league of nations 
and the treaty which violate or tend to abandon the policy of 
the United States proclaimed by Washington and reiterated in 
messages and other public documents by Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson, Cleveland, and by President Wilson in public 
addresses as late as 1914, 1915, and 1916 that this country should 
not form any entangling alliances or involve itself in the jeal- 
ousies, strifes, political intrigues, and resultant wars of foreign 
countries, and support such amendments and reservations as 
may be necessary to preserve unimpaired that policy. 

This policy has redounded to the glory of the American Gov- 
ernment and contributed to the happiness of the American people. 
Under it we have grown great, rich, and powerful. That it is 
founded upon the soundest principles of statesmanship and pub- 
lic safety is conclusively demonstrated by the history of our 
Nation and by the experience of a century. 

It, like its corollary, the Monroe doctrine, was adopted for the 
safety and preservation of the American Government and Ameri- 
can liberties, and they are so interwoven and interdependent that 
they must stand or fall together. 

They are both so definite and clear in their terms and have 
been so long and so uniformly adhered to that they have become 
fixed rules for the government of our country in its foreign re- 
lations and practically a part of our fundamental law—yes, a 
yery limitation upon the treaty-making power of the President 
and the Senate which they have no power to wantonly violate. 

This rule and policy was followed in the only general peace 
treaties for the prevention of war this country has been a 
party to. 

The procès-verbal of The Hague peace conference, 1897, had a 
reservation in these words: 

The delegation of the United States of America on signing the con- 
vention for the pacific settlement of international disputes, as proposed 
by the international peace conference, makes the following declaration: 

“Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to 

uire the United States of America to depart from its traditional 
policy of not intruding u , interfering with, or entangling itself in the 
litical questions or pe icy or internal administration of any foreign 
tate: nor shall anything contained in the said convention be construed 
to imply a relinquishment by the United States of America of its tradi- 
tional attitude toward purely American questions.” 

Again, at the conference in 1907 the American delegates made 

this reservation: 


Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to re- 
quire the United States of America to depart from its traditional policy 


of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in the ' cuss them, 


olicy or internal administration of any foreign 
tate; nor ehall — A ing contained in the said convention be con- 
q 


polities? questions of 


strued to imply a relinquishment by the United States of its traditional 
attitude toward purely American questions. 


Again, in the only other conference for the prevention of war 
which I can now recall, by settling the controversy between 
Germany and France in regard to Morocco, the Senate, in giv- 
ing its consent to that treaty and its reasons for being a party, 
inserted the following reservation: 


Resolved further, That the Senate, as a part of this act of ratifica- 
tion, understands that the participation of the United States in the 
Algeciras conference and in the formation and Stor SNe of the general 
act and protocol which resulted therefrom, was with the sole purpose 
of preserving and increasing its commerce in Morocco, the protection as 
to life, liberty, and — of its citizens residing or traveling therein, 
and of aiding by i riendly offices and efforts, in removing friction 
and controversy which seemed to menace the peace between powers 
signatory with the United States to the treaty of 1880, all of which 
are on terms of amity with this Government; and without purpose to 
depart from the traditional American foreign policy which forbids 
participation by the United States in the settlement of political ques- 
tions which are entirely European in their scope. 

It will be noted that the reservations in The Hague confer- 
ences apply to the whole world, not to Europe alone. 

Mr. President, there is one other declaration upon this sub- 
ject that I desire to read at this juncture. While primarily 
the question of the Monroe doctrine was involyed—that is, so 
interwoven and related to that of forbidding this country to 
involve itself in the troubles and controversies of foreign na- 
tions that it applies to the proposition I am now trying to en- 
force—I am going to read from the message of President Cleve- 
land, a Democrat and an American, to the United States Senate 
in regard to the Venezuelan controversy with Great Britain. 
Mr. Cleveland said: 

Such ly is embodied in two communications addressed by the 
British Prime Minister to Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambas- 
sador at this Capital. It will be seen that one of these communications 
is devoted exclusively to observations upon the Monroe doctrine, and 
claims that in the present instance a new and strange extension and 
development of this doctrine is insisted on by the United States, that 
the reasons justify an appeal to the doctrine enunciated by President 
Monroe are generally inapplicable “to the state of things in which we 
live at the present day,” and lly inapplicable to a controversy 
involving the boundary line between Great Britain and Venezuela. 

Without attempting extended argument in reply to these positions, 
it may not be amiss to suggest that the doctrine upon which we stand 
is strong and sound because its enforcement is important to our peace 
and safety as a Nation, and is essential to the inte ty of our free in- 
stitutions and the tranquil maintenance of our distinctive form of gov- 
ernment. It was intended to apply to every stage of our national life, 
and can not become obsolete while our Republic endures. If the balance 
of power is justly a cause for ous anxiety among the governments of 
the Old World, and a subject for our absolute noninterference, none the 
less is an observance of the Monroe doctrine of vital concern to our 
people and their Government. 

Assuming, therefore, that we may properly insist upon this doctrine 
without regard to the “state of ad in which we live,” or any 
(ayy a conditions here or elsewhere, it is not apparent why its ap- 
plication may not be invoked in the present controversy. 

President Cleveland concludes that message in these patriotic 
words, which most forcibly showed the position of the American 
people in relation to the proposed treaty: 

In making these recommendations I am fully alive to the respon- 
ey incurred, and keenly realize all the consequences that may fol- 
ow. 

I am, nevertheless, firm in my conviction that while it is a grievous 
thing to contemplate the two great English-speaking pene of the 
world as being otherwise than friendly competitors in the onward 
march of civilization, and strenuous and worthy rivals in all the arts 
of peace, there is no calamity which a great nation can invite which 
equals that which follows a supine submission to wrong and injustice 
and the consequent loss of national respect and honor beneath which are 
shielded and defended a people's safety and greatness. 

The true course, in my opinion, to be pursued, if the United 
States can be construed to be a party to the provision of the 
treaty in question, is to adopt a reservation withholding our 
consent to this article and declining all participation in the 
eontroversy between these two foreign nations, with both of 
whom we are on terms of amity and peace, reserving the right 
to do what we think just in the future. 

There can be no justification for us' becoming involved in this 
controversy, and possibly in honor bound, to go to war to main- 
tain the rights of one or the other of these countries. 

We are not directly parties to this article of the treaty now; 
but if we adopt this amendment we will be parties to it and in 
honor bound to sustain all guaranties which we enter into in 
relation to it. 

Mr. President, I again express the wish that this amendment 
can be disposed of without much further debate and that we can 
reach and dispose of the amendments and reservations which 
are vital to the American Government and the American people, 

There are several of these amendments or reservations, as 
they are variously styled, which I propose to vote for and which 
I hope will be adopted without much delay. I will not now dis- 
but merely announce my position upon them. 
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Jam unwilling to create a supergovernment to dictate or even 
advise the United States in its foreign or domestic affairs and 
policies, 

I am unwilling to obligate the United States to guarantee the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of some 
45 nations, found in every part of the globe, populated by all 
the different races of peoples and nationalities, including the 
far-flung possessions of the powerful British Empire, as well as 
the smallest and weakest nations of the world, some unable 

vet to stand alone and others verging on collapse and dissolu- 
tion, whereby our country would be constantly embroiled in 
expensive and sanguinary wars. 

I am unwilling, Mr. President, to vote for a conscript law, 
to send young men of this country, like Hessian mercenaries, 
into foreign countries to take part in a war in which our 
country is not interested, and I shall never do so. An army can 
not. be raised for that purpose in any other way than by such 
legislation; and I now predict if this treaty is ratified that 
Congress will fail to observe it, although ft is in honor bound to 
carry out any treaty that the constitutione! treaty-making 
power may enter into within the authority conferred upon it by 
the Constitution. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield for an interruption? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will. 

Mr. REED. I merely wish to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that the pending military bill makes conscription anto- 
matic the moment a war is declared, the President having the 
right to call out the troops by the draft process, just as he had 
during the last war, and that bill is now submitted to us as a 
part of the scheme of world peace. 

Mr, SHIELDS. I have so understood the provisions of that 
bill, although I have not carefully read it. I announce now that 
if such provisions are in the bi] when it comes before the Sen- 
ate, it shall not have my support. 

Mr. REED. They are in the bill. 

Mr, SHIELDS. Mr. President, I am unwilling to support a 
treaty which, by the remotest implication or possible construc- 
tion, authorizes a supergovernment or a council of foreign 
nations to interfere with and control our internal affairs and 
domestic relations of any character, sacred rights cherished by 
all nations, and now secured to them by both national and inter- 
national laws. I will favor reservations which will absolutely 
and unequivocally exclude such interference and control. 

I am unwilling to commit this country by treaty obligations 
which do not clearly and beyond controversy preserve and per- 
petuate the Monroe doctrine. 

The United States is a sovereign and independent Nation, 
the political equal of all other nations, and the sovereignty and 
equality which Washington compelled Great Britain to concede 
and recognize and which Jackson sustained at New Orleans can 
not be constitutionally surrendered or impaired in the slightest 
degree, regardless of whether it affects our material interest. 
There must be reservations which will protect our honor and 
sovereign equality. 

I will not consent to the British Empire having 6 votes in the 
league of nations to 1 vote for the United States. I have too 
much pride in my country to approve any treaty that concedes 
precedence to the British Empire or reduces the United States 
to political equality at home or abroad with a colony or subordi- 
nate division of that Empire. 

Our flag, with my consent, shall never float lower than that 
of Great Britain or any combination of nations, 

Mr. President, we must not be guilty of such delay in the 
consideration of this treaty as the peace conference at Paris 
was in formulating it. 

It is to the interest of the world, and particularly America, 
in which I am primarily interested, that final action be had in 
the matter as soon as possible. 

The American people do not, in my opinion, care so much 
about the proposed league of nations as they do about the 
conclusion of the war and the restoration of normal conditions. 
I know that such is their interest. 

I do not mean to charge that there has been any unwarranted 
delay by the Senate in its deliberations. 

There are questions involved which coneern the American 
people more deeply than any other treaty that was ever pre- 
sented to this body, and they merit and require the fullest 
deliberation and maturest consideration, 

The responsibility and duty of the Senate in advising and 
consenting to the treaty is imposed by the same high authority 
that authorizes the Chief Executive to negotiate treaties, is of 
equal dignity and force, and must be met by the Senate and 
discharged patriotically and wisely, free of all possible ex- 
traneous influences, 


The Senate, as I remember, was the last legislative body 
of the great powers to which the treaty was submitted for 
approval, and it has not consumed more time than other 
parliamentary bodies in its consideration. 

Great Britain, as I understand, is the only signatory power 
which has fully ratified it, and this was to be expected, for in it, 
as in every treaty made following great commotions and wars 
in Europe, the British Empire has secured the lion’s share of 
territory and commercial advantages. 

France and Italy have practically, but not entirely, completed 
the ratification of the treaty, and they are the nations bene- 
fited next to Great Britain. 

The United States Senate is not to be censured for its 
deliberate consideration, when it is remembered that under 
the treaty we get nothing not common to the smallest nations, 
but the United States assumes great and practically permanent 
‘obligations to harass its people with further burdensome taxa- 
tion and to send its young men to foreign countries to fight 
and perchance to die in foreign wars, the right or wrong of 
which they know not and in which their country has no 
material interest. 

Mr. President, when the other amendments and reservations, 
to which I have alluded, come before the Senate, I hope to be 
able to express my views and my reasons for supporting them, 
or others substituted for them, more logically and with some 
elaboration. There are reasons which have prevented me from 
doing so before this time. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yields the floor, if he will allow me, I desire to call 
attention to one slight omission which I think he made. He 
referred to the reservations made by our delegation at The 
Hague in 1907; but I think the Senator did not mention that 
those reservations were made a part of the resolution of 
ratification by the Senate. The resolution was submitted by 
Mr. Carter, and was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 

hat the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of a convention 
signed by the delegates of the United States to the Second International 
Peace Conference, held at The Hague from June 16 to October 18, 1907, 


for the pacifie settlement of international di, subject to the dec- 
laration made by the delegates of the United tes before signing said 


convention, namely: 
Nothing contained in this convention shall be so eonstrued as to 
ain tes the United States of America to depart from its traditional 


any 
a relinguishment by the United States of its traditional 


geo American 3 

Resolved further, as a of this act of ratification, That the 
United States approves convention with the understanding that 
1 85 the 3 court 2 — ed of inn ogy fod Fete 7 
ad on y agreement thereto throug eral or spec rea: 0 
arbit ion heretofore or hereafter — 2 

pute; and the Uni 

article 53 of said 


Tessly de- 
treaty of arbitration to 
may be a party shall be settled only by agrcee- 
ment between the contracting parties, unless such treaty shaji expressly 


provide othe 

Then they reserved to the Senate of the United States the 
right of ratifying and passing upon the provisions made in each 
treaty of arbitration. 

At that same conference at The Hague a convention concern- 
ing the rights and duties of neutral powers in nayal war was 
negotiated, and on April T7, 1908, this occurred in the Senate: 

April 17, 1908: On motion of Mr. Bacon, the Senate proceeded to 
consider the same as in Committee of the Whole; and no amendment 
being proposed, it was rted to the Senate; and no amendment being 
proposed, Mr. Bacon submitted the following resolution, which was 
considered by unanimous consent and unanimonsly agreed to: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate od and consent to the adherence of the United 
States to a convention adopted by the second international peace confer- 
ence held at The Hague from June 15 to October 18, 1907, concerning the 
rights and duties of neutral powers in naval war, reserving and exclud- 
ing, however, article 23 thereof, which is in the following words: 

“A neutral power may allow prizes to enter its ports and road- 
steads, whether under sonto or not, when they are brought there to 

e 


be sequestrated pending the decision of a prize court. It may have the 
prize taken to another of its ports. 


If the prize is convoyed by a warship, the prize crew may go on 
board the 5 ship. 
* If the prize is not under convoy, the prize crew are left at liberty.” 


Resolved further, That the United States adheres to this convention 
with the understanding that the last clause of article 3 implies the 
duty of a neutral wer to make the demand therein mentioned for 
the return of a sh 1 within the neutral jurisdiction and no 
longer within that Jari iction. 


It will be observed that that reservation excluded entirely 
one article of the convention, 
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I ask pardon of ihe Senator from Tennessee for interrupting 
him, but the matter was so pertinent that I thought he would 
not object. 

Mr, SHIELDS. I inadvertently failed to mention that the 
Senate embraced that reservation in the resolution ratifying 
the convention, and I am very glad the Senator has supplied 
the information and read the resolution of ratification in full. 

Mr. LODGE. I intend to have all reservations adopted by the 
Senate to any treaty printed. I have nearly completed the 
compilation, and I am going to have it printed in pamphlet 
form, and also in the RECORD. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I read a document by 
Maj. Louis Livingston Seaman, M. D., LL. D., F. R. G. S., 
president emeritus of the China Society of America, entitled 
“An Appeal to Members of the Senate of the United States— 
Shall the Treaty of Peace be one of Justice or one of Infamy?" 


“SHALL THE TREATY or PEACE Br ONE or JUSTICE OR ONB OF INFAMY? 


“That is the question the United States is now called upon to 
consider, and the destiny of nations hangs on the decision, 
America entered the Great War as the champion of smaller na- 
tions—to preserve the independence of imperiled countries, and 
to rescue civilization from barbarism. From its birth our Re- 
public has stood for the rights of the oppressed. Our ideals 
have been for iiberty and justice. Our great civil conflict re- 
moved the blot of slavery from our land—our Spanish cam- 
paign gave frecdom and prosperity and happiness to an enslaved 
people in Cuba and in the Philippines, and our compensation for 
the sacrifice was the gratification of our ideals. We acknowl- 
edged no masters, 2nd we do not propose to. 

“The problem to-day is the ratification of the peace treaty 
with the Huns and the creation of a league of nations. Shall 
the Fourth of July, 1919, pass into history as the last anniversary 
of American independence? Shall we, by agreeing to article 10 
of the covenant of the league of nations, surrender our sover- 
elguty gained in 1776 to Great Britain, who by a vote of six to 
one can impose upon us the incalculable obligation of preserv- 
ing the territorial integrity and political independence of her- 
self or any member of the league of nations in any part of the 
globe? Are we prepared to submit our traditional attitude 
regarding purely American questions to a tribunal in which 
we are in such a hopeless minority or in which the vote of New 
Zealand could count as equal to our own? Shades of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson! What would be their verdict if they 
could witness the depths to which our land has been dragged 
in order to gratify the personal ambition and egotism of the 
‘too proud to fight’ pacifist who in the peace conference at 
Paris has been so hopelessly outwitted by trained European and 
oriental diplomacy that to-day he is the laughingstock of 
European statesmen, and whose refusal to prepare for the in- 
evitable resulted in a prolongation of the war for more than a 
year, the loss of more than a million lives, the destruction of 
property inestimable, and suffering and misery that can not be 
described or measured. And poor China—whose Government, in 
the opinion of many competent authorities, has given more hap- 
piness and individual liberty to a greater mass of humanity than 
any other Government in the world ; whose representatives were 
promised by our President that if their country entered the war 
in 1917 their territorial integrity would be preserved—where 
will China stand if this unholy alliance is consummated, and 
Shantung, the birthplace of Confucius, sacred to the Chinese, 
with its 40,000,000 inhabitants turned over to the tender mercy 
of the Japanese, whose policy of territorial aggrandizement 
rivals that of the European nations, as witnessed in Korea, 
Manchuria, and the Pacific Isles, and whose threats of aggres- 
sion, made at the point of the bayonet, prevented China’s en- 
trance in the war in its earliest days? 

“On August 20, 1914, I cabled Wu Ting Fang, secretary of 
state of China, from Ostend, Belginm, imploring China to sever 
diplomatic relations and declare war on Germany at once—to 
immediately seize all territory in China then occupied by Ger- 
many, to refuse further payment of indemnity for the Boxer 
uprising, and to demand repayment of all indemnities already 
paid, together with substantial damages for German occupation 
of Chinese territory. All this I then regarded, and still regard, 
as the moral right of China, for there would have been no 
Boxer uprising had it not been for Germany's policy of bar- 
barism and aggression, when in carrying out the Kaiser’s order 
‘to behave like Huns’ they committed acts of ‘kultur’ and 
cruelty that challenged those since perpetrated in Belgium and 
Poland. Now is China's opportunity to regain her lest Provinces 
and obtain justice, and the people of the United States who are 
familiar with the conditions and know the truth demand that 
the United States Senate shall secure this result. 

“It was hoped that the carnival of territorial lust, which for 
eenturies caused untold bloodshed the world over, had culmi- 


nated in the partitioning of Africa—the last of the continents 
to be parceled off by the world’s looters, who, in the division of 
the spoils, followed, as the robber barons of feudal days— 

That 7 — eee power, 

And they should keep who can. 

“But look at China to-day—that grand old country, with its 
great wall which for over 20 centuries protected it from the 
hordes of Tartars and Mongols on the north, while its Tibetan 
ranges on the west and impenetrable forests on the south per- 
mitted it to live in peace and tranquillity thousands of years, 
with no fear of molestation by ‘foreign devils’ from land or 
sea. And in this time the beautiful but fallacious philosophy of 
Confucius, which taught the rule of moral suasior rather than 
that by might, grew until its essence was expressed in the 
proverb, Better have no child than one who is a soldier —this, 
too, in a land where it is considered a disgrace to die childless. 

“And what was the natural result of pacifism? A condition 
of insecurity, of defenselessness, of inability to enforce that first 
law of nature—self-protection—followed, which, when realized 
by the occidental nations, resulted in their seizing great sections 
of her domains upon trivial excuses, and wringing most valuable 
concessions from her rulers. 

“As a direct result of this spoliation. the worm at last 
turned, and the Boxer uprising of 1900 followed, having for 
its declared purpose the forcible expulsion of all foreigners 
from the country, and the recovery by China of her despoiled 
possessions. I say, without fear of contradiction by those who 
are familiar with that issue (and I was there), that that up- 
rising was one of the most splendid exhibitions of patriotism 
witnessed in modern times. The methods pursued by the Chi- 
nese, due to the ignorance of their misguided leaders, ahd the 
horrors that followed, have afforded the theme for many a 
tragic tale and numberless explanatory theories. But the plain 
fact can not be gainsaid, nor too strongly emphasized, that the 
essential motive of that propaganda was the freeing of the land 
from the hated foreigners, who, in current phrase, had ‘ robbed 
the people of their country.’ 

“Tt was then, that in reprisal and revenge, the so-called civil- 
ized world turned against them. The eight allied armies of the 
‘great powers’ marched to their capital, slaughtered their 
people, raped their women, looted their temples, their treasure, 
and their habitations, committed brutalities that rivaled those 
of the Huns in the recent great tragedy, and created a senti- 
ment in China which fairly crucified Christianity, and which 
should redound to the shame and humiliation of the Christian 
nations whose forces participated in the outrages; but which, 
instead, secured monstrous indemnities and subjected China to 
the most humiliating terms of peace that were ever inflicted 
upon a nation, and that have kept her poverty-stricken ever 
since. America, however, has some reason for pride in that 
she waived claims to over half the indemnity, whilst her great 
statesman, John Hay, succeeded temporarily in preserving the 
8 of the country by his splendid policy of the open 

oor.’ 2 

“ Never shall I forget that winter at Ching Wan Tao, follow- 
ing the war, where detachments of the allied army were gath- 
ered awaiting the fate of China. They reminded me of a pack 
of hungry wolves around the carcass of a dead animal—each 
fearing to set his fangs in the carcass, lest while so engaged 
his neighbor might do the same with him. And so during the 
long negotiations that finally led to the declaration of peace 
the situation continued. 

Four years later I again visited that scene, and there, in 
smaller numbers, were found the troops of many nations, still 
waiting, ready to seize the first opportunity to partition the 
country and to secure their share of the spoil. But more 
pressing engagements were then imminent, involving the atten- 
tion of some of the powers. The Russo-Japanese struggle was 
on and China was given a temporary respite. From that time 
until the outbreak of the revolution which led to the establish- 
ment of the Republic, China paid the indemnity claims with 
such regularity that no opportunity was found for interference. 

For more than three-quarters of a century, beginning with 
the unrighteous opium war, and even later, China has been 
subjected to a series of squeezes and despoilment of her terri- 
tory to an extent unequaled in history. The iniquitous indem- 
nities wrung from her as the result of the Boxer campaign 
would have been reversed, and the countries now receiving 
them would be paying for the outrages committed had right 
instead of might prevailed. The powerful governments and 
financial institutions doing business in the Orient have become 
obsessed with the idea that it is legitimate business to ‘ squeeze’ 
the country, regardless of right or justice, and in transferring 
the so-called German rights in Shantung to Japan the Big 
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Three are to-day continuing that policy, and making our coun- 
try, the United States, underwriters to the unholy deal. 

The effect upon China of the spoliation of her territory and 
finances created among the leading minds of her people an ap- 
preciation of her weakness and of the necessity for the adop- 
tion of occidental methods for self-protection, They saw the 
absolute imbecitity. of continuing the policy of the Manchu 
dynasty and the necessity for a change of government, and the 
Chinese Republic became a reality. The character of the reyo- 
lution which made it possible was remarkable. It obtained the 
maximum of liberty with the minimum of bloodshed. It was 
an eyolution rather than a revolution, the most potent factors 
of which were those of peace and not of war. They were the 
results of trade with foreign nations, the importation of modern 
inventions, railroads, telegraphs, newspapers; the work of Chris- 
tian missionaries, schools and colleges established by them; 
but, most of all, the influence of Chinese students who had been 
educated in foreign universities, and who carried back to their 
native land the high ideals of occidental government. In com- 
parison with the epoch-making wars for freedom in occidental 
lands—the French Revolution, England’s fight for the Magna 
Charta, or our own great seyen years’ struggle for independ- 
ence—the Chinese revolution was almost bloodless. It is stated 
that the total mortality of the war which secured the emanci- 
pation of 400,000,000 of people was less than the number lost in 
the Battle of the Wilderness or in single conflicts in the war 
just concluded. 

“The moderation shown by the successful leaders to their 
late rulers was another striking characteristic. Instead of the 
guillotine or exile, they were retired with liberal pensions and 
allowed to retain their empty titles. The leaders enjoined upon 
their followers the protection of life and property, both commer- 
cial and missionary, and these orders were strictly obeyed. 

“A people who carried to a successful termination such a 
revolution deserve the respect and recognition of the world in 
their present great crisis. The enemies and looters of China to- 
day forget the traditions of the race—that China was old when 
Chaldea and Babylon were young; that she saw the rise and 
fall of Grecian and Roman civilization; and that she has main- 
tained the integrity and honor of her Government ever since; 
that her scholars discovered the compass and invented the in- 
tellectual game of chess when the Huns of Europe and the 
Japanese were groveling in the darkness of medievalism; that 
she produced her own science, literature, art, philosophy, and 
religion, whose founder, Confucius, 500 years before the birth 
of Christ, expounded the doctrine of Christianity in the saying, 
“Do not do unto others what you would not have others do 
unto you.” They forget that for nearly a thousand years China 
has been nearer a democracy in many features of its govern- 
ment than any other government then in existence. The funda- 
mental unit of democracy, the foundation upon which our own 
Government rests, is embodied in the principle of the New Eng- 
land town meeting. All authorities on democracy—De Tocque- 
ville, Bryce, and the Compte de Paris—agree in this, and in 
China all local government for centuries has been controlled by 
local authorities. 

“The Chinese have never sought territorial aggrandizement 
but have loved the paths of peace, where the law of moral 
suasion, and not of might, ruled. They possess qualities of in- 
dustry, economy, temperance, and tranquillity unsurpassed by 
any nation on earth. With these qualities they are in the great 
race of the survival of the fittest to stay. They are to be feared 
by foreign nations more for their virtues than for their vices, 
and in their present struggle for the maintenance of their ter- 
ritory they deserve our earnest sympathy and support. Will 
America, the champion of justice, now desert that grand old 
country and witness its vivisection when we have the power to 
prevent it? i 

“The Japanese claim their country is overcrowded and they 
require more room for their increasing population. Is this a 
legitimate reason that the 450,000,000 Chinese should be crowded 
out of the Jand in which they have lived for 6,000 years? Is 
China to become a second Honolulu, where 60 per cent of the 
population are Japanese? 

“Japan has already been rewarded many times for her con- 
tribution to the victory of the Allies in being relieved of the 
threatening danger from Germany, which when in possession 
of Kiaochow strategeticaly commanded the Japanese Sea, and 
where a strong navy would be a perpetual menace, and also by 
the award of the rich islands north of the Equator, which seem to 
be forgotten when this subject is discussed. 

“Dr. David Jayne Hill, our former ambassador to Germany, 
stated in the North American Review that the Senate ‘can 
ratify the treaty of peace and at the same time can reject u 
compact for the league of nations.“ We hope the Senate will 
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exercise its constitutional right and defeat the creation of any 
league which is founded upon such monstrous injustice to a 
land which so richly deserves our protection, but which Mr. 
Wilson, who xecognized it as a republic, has deserted. 

“Defeated and made a laughingstock by the diplomacy of 
Lloyd-George and the Japanese, who, to use the language of the 
street, ‘put it all over him’ while I was in Paris in the last 
days of the peace congress through the bluff of recognizing no 
color distinctions in the league of nations—Wilson, after urg- 
ing the participation of China in the war, deliberately reversed 
his position—granted rights that never existed to Japan and, 
to save his face, now seeks to have his action indorsed by the 
American people. Was such a travesty of injustice ever at- 
tempted before, and does he think he can ‘ fool all the American 
people all of the time,’ including the United States Senate? 

“ The covenant of the league of nations is presumed to be based 
upon equity. When I studied law, the first axiom in that court 
was, ‘He who comes into equity must come with clean hands.’ 
Does Japan, after her treatment of Korea and her secret treaties 
won by bribes and threats, come into this court with clean 
hands? Germany had no more rights in Shantung than a rob- 
ber who forcibly enters a house at night and whose expulsion 
could not be enforced by its owner. I was in Shantung at the 
time these so-called rights were claimed, and the whole world 
knows how baseless they are. It also knows how much value 
the hypocritical Hun places on a so-called ‘missionary.’ And 
now Japan, for the insignificant part she played in the war, 
where her entire mortality amounted to about 800, demands 
these so-called rights of Germany and many others as her share 
of the swag. And she further demands the stamp of approval 
of the peace commission and league of nations. And America’s 
self-appointed representative, Mr. Wilson, and his rubber-stamp 
associates approve these demands. What would Lincoln and 
Burlingame and Hay, who won the respect and confidence of 
China through honest treatment and the establishment of the 
policy of the ‘open door,’ say if they were here? Would they 
not with one voice damn a document whose initial act was of 
such monstrous injustice, and will the United States Senate 
do less? 

“China’s contribution to the victory of the Allies was far 
greater than that of Japan. With 100,000 men in the trenches 
in Belgium and France—and I was there and saw many who will 
never return—and another 100,000 in the munition plants of 
England, China did her part in defeating the Hun. She did 
this at the instigation of the United States; and unless some- 
thing is done to dissociate our name from the proposed Shan- 
tung settlement of the peace treaty the Chinese people for gen- 
erations to come will regard America and Americans with 
suspicion and contempt. 

“If the whole structure, erected for safeguarding the peace 
of the world and preventing a ‘ breaking of its heart,’ depends 
on the rape of a nation of 400,000,000 innocent souls who trust 
to the honor of America for justice, then let the structure un- 
dergo reconstruction or let America refuse to be a party to such 
a crime. A structure founded upon treachery or injustice is not 
one to receive the indorsement of a nation whose inheritance of 
freedom was bequeathed as a rich legacy by a once hardy, brave, 
and patriotic, but now lamented and departed, race of ancestors, 
and whose duty it is to transmit it to coming generations ‘ unpro- 
faned and undecayed by the lapse of time.’ 

“And just here it might be pertinent to ask who requested 
Japan's assistance or intervention in driving the Huns out of 
Kiaochow? Did China? Oh, no! Japan began hostilities when 
China was not at war with Germany. She landed her troops 
more than a hundred miles north of Tsingtau, and marched 
them through Chinese territory, subsisting them largely on the 
country through which they passed, thus committing what is 
usually called a trespass, and with the assistance of the British 
and Chinese the 4,000 Germans were defeated. But let it be 
distinctly understood that with the British fleet blockading the 
harbor of Kiaochow the Chinese could have accomplished the 
same result without assistance from Japan or any other power, 

“In discussing the Shantung question Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, research professor of government and public administra- 
tion and director of the Far Eastern Bureau, says: À 

In laying plans for the control of Shantung Japan has been 
playing for a big prize—for the control of Kiaochow and the 
railroads of Shantung practically means the control of the 
capital Province of China and of the chief normal shipping port 
for all of North China. The war gave her an excuse to seize 
Kiaochow, which she did on November 6, 1914. Her next step 
in China was to present, in January, 1915, a secret series of 
demands, which if granted would in the near future enable 
Japan to dominate the policy of China from the military, finan- 
cial, and political viewpoints. The Japanese Government at 
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first. falsely denied that such demands had been made, and 
when it saw it could not conceal the faet it gave out a list of 
requests,“ suppressing altogether those that most endangered 
China's sovereignty. Under threat of war, China aeceded to all 
the demands but group 5, which would have made her a subject 
nation. Japan stated that group 5 would be reserved for further 
consideration. From the time that Japan seized Kiaochow she 
has treated Shuntung es a conquered Province, oceupying the 
German buildings for military and administrative purposes, 
placed guards along the railway line to the capital, has assumed 
military control of property, and has instituted civil government 
over the sections she occupies. Confirmation by the big three 
of Japan’s claims in this territory, with the unwritten under- 
standing that Japan shall eventually return it to China, has 
roused a storm of indigination among Chinese everywhere, and 
there arc reports that the Chinese will resort to their most 
effective weapon—a boycott against all things Japanese ’— 
which, if not successful, may be followed by war. 

“ Senator Boram stated the case admirably when he said. The 
Shantung provision should come out of this treaty definitely and 
conclusively. It is no different in principle from the arrange- 
ment with reference to Alsace-Lorraine 50 years ago. It is, in 
fact, no different in principle from the dismemberment of Poland 
nearly 200 years ago. Both of these transactions planted the 
seeds of future wars and both went far te impeach and destroy 
the moral prestige of all nations responsible for these crimes, 
The mark of Cain has been upon them ever since.’ 

“As already stated, the question the Senate has to determine 
is whether it will indorse the decision of the peace conference in 
the Shantung controversy and thereby make America an under- 
writer of that outrage? If it decides that the fictitious claims 
ef Japan to the so-called German rights in Shantung shall be 
transferred from China to Japan, it will compound a felony, 
it will commit an act of perfidy unsurpassed in American his- 
tory, and it will be an act of injustice to China that is destined 
to bring about another war in the near future in which the 
brutality and mortality are likely to far exceed the record of 
the great tragedy just ended... Instead of proving an instrument 
for the preservation of peace its first result is likely to provoke 
a just and righteous war. In case China should decide to fight 
for the retention of her rights, om whieh side will America—or- 
dered by Lloyd-George—array her armies? The Chinese have 
long memories. I well remember a conversation with His Excel- 
leney Li Hung Chang in his Yamen in Peking during the Boxer 
War, when we were discussing the danger from the prolonged 
presence of the allied armies in China. Oh,“ he said, they will 
not stay long.’ ‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘the Manchus remained some 
time—nearly 300 years. ‘What is 300 years in the life of 
China?’ was his answer, And in that time the Manchus had 
been absorbed. 

In the comparatively recent Ty Ping rebellion the mortality 
amounted to over 15.000.000. If the military awakening of 
China occurs as a result of the wrongs to which it has been sub- 
jected by the peace commission the war that will follow and the 
mortality that will result will be without precedent. 

Query: As a starter for perpetual peace, is the United States 
prepared to assume this responsibility? And is a league of na- 
tions based on such a damnable, fraudulent, and iniquitous 
foundation likely to serve as an inspiration for humanity and to 
bring about Pence on earth and good will toward men’? 

“The following resolution was passed at a recent meeting of 
the American Defense Society: 2 


+ treaty which convey to Japan 
eretafore held in the Pr 
9 that a copy of this resolution 


of the Senate of the United States.” 


Mr. President, the Committee on Foreign Relations took some 
testimony about this question, not as much as I wish they could 
have procured, but there were three witnesses, I think, whose 
competency will not be questioned by anyone. They are Mr, 
Thomas F. Millard, Dr. John C. Ferguson, and Prof. Edward 
Thomas Williams. I shall read a few extracts from the testi- 
mony of these witnesses. Mr. Millard, on page 431 of the hear- 
ings before the committee, under date of August 18, 1919, stated 
that he was a writer, a journalist, a publisher of newspapers, 
and an editor of newspapers. Then the following appears on 
page 482: 

“Senator BRANDEGEE. Do you know what was the ground of 
that advice that they should not employ American counsel? 

“Mr. Mrrrarp, The explanation given to me by the Chinese 
was that our Government felt that China’s position over there 
was somewhat that of the ward of the United States. I am not 
saying that they used that term; I am using that ternt as de- 
Seriptive of the situation. There had been preliminary con- 


sultations with the Chinese delegation at Peking before they 
left for Paris, in which they had submitted to our legation at 
Peking a list of the matters which they wished te bring up at 
Paris. On the suggestion of our Government, communicated 
through the minister at Peking, certain matters were elimt- 
nated. That is, China was advised that our Government com- 
sidered that it would be inexpedient and would embarrass 
matters or complieate matters to raise those questions at Paris, 
and that led to the elimination of those questions. China did 
not raise those questions. 

“Then the matter of employing some expert American ad- 
visers was brought up at that time, but, I think, was deferred 
for later consideration. 

“After the peace conference had met at Paris, as I under- 
stand it, the matter was brought up again, I meanwhile, and 
others, had advised them in a perfectly infermal way, myself | 
acting merely as a sort of general friend of China and a man 
who was known to be a friend of China and familiar with the 
political questions out there, that they employ a couple ef 
American advisers. I had suggested Mr. John Bassett Moore 
and Dr. W. W. Willoughbee, who at one time had been employed 
out there, but neither of those gentlemen went, and I did not 
know until after I arrived at Paris why they had not gone. 
Then I was told by the Chinese over there that it had been 
intimated to them that our Government would prefer that no 
Americans be officially connected with the Chinese delegation. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Was it stated at any time that the em- 
barrassments to which you refer if they did employ American 
advisors would be because the plans of our Government or the 
intention of our Government or of our peace commissioners to 
protect China would be interfered with if they had American 
counsel connected with them? 

Mr. Man. I could not say that. I could only conjecture 
about it. That was the explanation given me when I got over 
there. E asked Mr. Wong and I asked Dr. Ku, because I had 
had some correspondence here in America with Dr. Willeughbee, 
in America, as to whether he was going over there or not. 
I said, Why didn't you get any of these gentlemen? Their 
counsel would have been valuable in these circumstances.” And 
then they told me they had not done so because it had been 
intimated to them that our Gevernment would prefer that 
they did net. I do not know what the motives of our Govern- 
ment were. 

“Senator BRANDEGEE. These Chinese gentlemen to whom you 
refer as having told you these things, were they officially con- 
nected with the Chinese delegation?’ 

“Mr. Mia. They were official envoys of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment at Paris. 

Senator BRANDEGEE, And your services, as E understand 
you, were without compensation. Simply your expenses were 
paid? 

“Mr. Mrirarp. My expenses were paid.” 

The testimony of Mr. Millard begins on page 430 and con- 
tinues quite voſuminously; the testimony of Dr. Ferguson be- 
gins on page 567, and is under date of Wednesday, August 20, 
and continues at length; and that of Prof. Williams, under date 
of August 22, begins on page 617; and it all shows what the 
effect upon China will be of the transfer of the rights in the 
Province of Shantung to a foreign empire: Nobody can read 
that testimony without seeing that it is a perfectly fatal thing 
to do, so far as the territorial integrity or the political inde- 
pendence of China is concerned, because the covenant of the 
league and this much-disputed article 10 of the covenant of 
the league are based upon the theory that the league is to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity and the political independence of 
all members of the league, and the first thing which the treaty 
does, which guarantees territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence, is to dismember the weakest and most populous and 
most fnoffensive nation of the whole world and turn its. most 
important part over to a foreign empire, because he who con- 
trols the Province of Shantung, its seaports, its converging lines 
of railroad, upon which all exports and imports and, of course, 
also the domestic distribution depend, controls the life blood 
of the Chinese Republic and its 400,000,000 of inoffensive and 
innocent souls, who are to be exploited because we weakly ratify 
two secret treaties made by two foreign powers with Japan 
against one of their own allies, after Japan had tried to keep 
China from becoming an ally and China had beeome an ally 
in spite of the efforts of Japan to hold her off. 

Dr. Ferguson, on page 567, among other things, in reply to an 
inquiry from me, stated as follows: 

“Senator BRANDEGEE. Do you know anything, either from 
reading oriental literature or frenr advices or from personal 
information, as to what the feeling of the Chinese people gen- 
erally is about the concession of Shantung to Japan? 
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“ Mr. FERGUSON. I know from actual experience. I left China, 
I might state, at the end of April, and I know from personal ex- 
perience up to that time what the feeling in China was, and since 
that time I have had official communications and also read con- 
stantly the daily press of China, and I know what the opinion 
there is. I think it is not too strong to suy that the feeling 
is a feeling of outrage that China has not only in this instance 
been forced to a specific act by one foreign nation, but that by 
the treaty for the first time a union of nations comes in to give 
sanction to a thing which she feels is wrong and is an outrage 
on her sovereign rights. In every former instance where such 
concessions have been wrung from her the balance of power 
among nations has always made it possible that some powers 
would come to her and say, ‘ We are sorry for you and we will 
help you out as much as we can.“ In this instance China feels 
that she has been robbed of her rights in Shantung by one 
nation, originally by Germany, and those rights transferred to 
Japan, and that all the other nations have come along and have 
joined in approval of what seems to her an infamous act; and 
among those powers that are approving it is the Nation which 
she has always counted as her most disinterested friend, the 
United States. Does that answer your question? 

“Senator BRANDEGEE. Yes. I want now to follow that up by 
asking you, are you still acting in an advisory capacity to the 
President of China? 

“Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am still acting as adviser to the 
President of China. I came here on official work for the Goy- 
ernment of China, and I expect to return at the end of October.” 

They are giving him a banquet in Boston to-morrow night, at 
which the principal citizens of Boston will meet to do him honor. 

“Senator BRANDEGEE. Are you able to state whether the opin- 
ion that you have described as being prevalent among Chinamen 
is the opinion of the President of China? 

“Mr. FERGUSON. Unquestionably; and of the premier, and of 
practically every member of the cabinet, of all the governors of 
the Provinces whom I have met, of the chairmen of the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce at Peking, at Tientsin, and Shanghai and 
Hongkong, all of whom I have met in the last six months. 

“Senator BRANDEGEE. You speak of reading the native press. 
Do you speak Chinese as well as read it? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, naturally. All my official dealings are 
in the native language. I never use interpreters. 

“ Senator BRANDEGEE. So that you are able to ascertain at first 
hand the opinions of prominent men in China? 

“Mr. Fercuson. Yes; when I meet the President of China no 
one else is present, and I talk difecty with him as I would with 
the President of our own country, and without intermediaries.” 

Mr. President, there are 400,000,000 people waiting to see 
whether the United States Senate will set the seal of its approval 
upon this infamous dismemberment of that ancient Empire. For 
myself I shall not so vote as to have that blot rest upon my 
record. If, in this present war, Great Britain and France 
thought it necessary to betray and sell out their ally and transfer 
40,000,000 of its citizens to the Empire of Japan, if they want 
to take the credit for that transaction, I prefer to leave it to 
them alone. I shall vote to support the amendment proposed by 
the committee, and instead of voting to transfer the Province of 
Shantung to an alien Empire, Japan, I shall vote to restore it to 
the Republic of China, which rightfully owns it and has, in my 
opinion, legally and morally come into possession of it. 

The original agreement of China with Germany was obtained 
by force, The declaration of war by China against Germany, of 
course, destroyed any validity of the original German-Chinese 
agreement, even if it had not been obtained by force. And now, 
for the first time in history, as Prof. Ferguson so well says, 
the dominant powers of the world, coming together under a 
league of nations—82 nations of the world—are to guarantee 
that Japan shall have possession of these rights in Shantung 
upon the mere verbal promise of the Japanese that at some day 
they will surrender to China the sovereignty and will keep all 
the privileges which they now have. I, for one, will not be made 
a party to such an outrage. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr, President, I observe in the afternoon edition 
of the Washington Times of to-day a large headline: 

Owen quits President en free nations. 

I want merely to make the correction by stating that not 
only do I not quit the President with regard to the covenant of 
the league but I support him very cordially and completely, and 
that I have not proposed to submit an amendment or a reserya- 
tion, but an interpretative resolution carrying out the principles 
for which the President stands. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the so-called Shantung provi- 
sion of the treaty has been to me a source of great perplexity 
not so much as to the facts involved but as to the attitude which 


should be assumed toward it when all of the details are consid- 
ered. I have read most of the essays and communications that 
from time to time have been submitted through the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, the comments of the press, magazine articles, 
and the speeches of Senators since the treaty has come before us 
for final consideration. I have read and pondered over the treaty 
provisions and have reached a conclusion which is not wholly 
satisfactory, for it is based quite as much upon expediency as 
upon logic. ' 

It is one of the gravest features involved in the treaty, and 
consequently one demanding familiarity with its various de- 
tails, together with some consideration of consequences, pos- 
sibly resulting from our action, whatever it may be. I am not 
at all satisfied of the expediency of yoting for the amendment 
or for an equivalent reservation, one or the other of which is 
unquestionably essential. If we might reject the three articles 
which relate to this subject, whereby the United States would 
neither affirm nor deny the right of China or of Japan to Shan- 
tung, and by so doing discharge our obligations to the country 
and to our associates, that course would appeal to me very 
strongly. But inasmuch as China and Japan are among the 
nations engaged in the making of the treaty, and inasmuch as 
their interests concern and should be disposed of in some 
fashion by the treaty, that can not be done. 

I shall not detain the Senate by extended reference to the 
details of the Shantung controversy. That has perhaps been 
done too frequently. I think, however, it may be expedient to 
refer to some of them. | 

In 1914 when Germany precipitated the war, which this treaty 
seeks to terminate, she was in full possession of Kiaochow, of 
the town which she had built there, and of the concessions 
which the treaty of 1898 with China had given her. She had 
been in possession for something like 16 years, during which 
time no power, great or small, had questioned her right to it, 
whatever their opinions regarding the morality or the justice 
of her demand upon China. Our own Government had recog- 
nized her possession of this territory through the exchange of 
notes between the Secretary of State and the German chan- 
cellor, as I now recall, in the latter part of 1898 or early in the 
succeeding year. Certain it is that no protest, either verbal or 
otherwise, was made by the United States when Germany com- 
pelled China to yield this very valuable and important conces- 
sion; and I think that what is true of the United States is 
equally true of the other great powers. Germany had then, 
from an international standpoint, a grant of territory and of 
rights in China of which she had been in peaceful possession for 
about 16 years when the war began. 

Whatever the view of Japan concerning the proximity of 
Germany to herself may have been, she gave no sign of dissatis- 
faction until the war had actually begun. Then, Japan, adopt- 
ing the language of Germany, France, and Russia toward herself 
in 1895, regarding her demand for Port Arthur, declared that 
the presence of Germany was inimical to the peace of the Orient 
and required her vacation of Kiaochow within an extremely 
brief period of time fixed in the notice. She also declared to 
the world her ultimate purpose of restoring this territory to 
China after the Germans had been ejected therefrom. This 
declaration committed the Japanese Government to a definite 
pledge to make this restoration, although the time for perform- 
ance was not specified. 

After its capture and in the succeeding year, Japan, taking 
advantage of world conditions and feeling secure from interfer- 
ence, presented her celebrated 21 demands to China, and in- 
sisted upon their immediate acceptance without modification. 
Those demands have been referred to very frequently here, and 
I shall do no more now than make passing reference to them. 
Suffice it to say that prior to their ultimate acceptance by China, 
the Government of the United States served notice upon both 
countries that she would be bound by no agreement which trans- 
gressed her own treaty rights in China; thus assuming an atti- 
tude of antagonism to the Japanese demands, which, doubtless, 
caused those modifications which Japan reluctantly made before 
imposing them upon China. 

Beyond this notification no nation voiced protest against or 
objection to the Japanese policy ; doubtless because their hands 
were then full and they could not, if they would, have done more 
than protest, something to which Japan, under the circum- 
stances, would have given little heed. Moreover, Japan was 
then in alliance with those of the great powers which were ar- 
rayed against Germany and they could not afford to take any 
position that might result in Japan’s estrangement. 

I regard the conduct of Japan in 1915, to which I have just 
referred, as haying contributed more to that feeling of resent- 
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ment and distrust, in this country at least, than any other or 
perhaps all her policies before or since that time. 

The injustice of these demands is apparent upon their face 
to any man who has read them. The fact that they would not 
have been pressed under other conditions, and the helplessness 
of China in resisting them, appealed to that spirit of fair play 
which is, characteristic of the American people. From that 
time there is no doubt, in my judgment, that the public senti- 
ment of the United States has very properly been aroused 
against the Japanese foreign policy, and particularly as re- 
gards the application of that policy to China. I have shared, 
Mr. President, in that feeling, and I have no doubt that, as the 
events of the world shall unroll themselves, Japan will realize 
that her treatment of China in 1915 will have done more than 
any other event in her history to promote the interests of other 
countries and to justify our distrust and suspicion—one of 
those “imponderables” of which Bismarck warned the Ger- 
man people—that she will ultimately regret it, I make no ques- 
tion, If immediately after the war or during the discussion 
of the treaty at Paris Japan had abandoned or even modified 
her attitude toward China, as outlined in the 21 articles, there 
would have been much greater disposition, certainly upon the 
part of our people, to accept her assurances of good faith, 
and to take for granted the soundness of her verbal obligations 
to China than can now be possible. 

I have tried, Mr. President, in studying the problem presented 
by the Shantung provision of the treaty to dissociate my mind 
so far as possible from all considerations of Korea, because, 
whatever the treatment of Korea by Japan may have been, it 
should not, except in a most indirect way, affect our considera- 
tion of the character or the integrity of the articles of the peace 
treaty referring to Shantung. If the merit or demerit of these 
articles is to be decided or influenced by what Japan may 
have done toward other peoples, by the general course of her 
history or by other considerations, which, however interesting 
and important in themselves, have only remote bearing upon 
the proposition at issue, then, we must expect the interests of 
other countries to be equally influenced if not determined by 
such features of their general history, either past or contempo- 
runeous, which may involve practices or conduct that do not 
Square with the abstract principles of justice. But, neverthe- 
less, Korea, her people, and her protests, from the inception of 
this discussion, have been identified with the Shantung ques- 
tion; and I have no doubt that the woes of Korea, the attitude 
of Japan toward that unhappy people, her disregard of treaty 
obligations concerning them, and the protests which they have 
made from time to time, coupled with their attempt to reassert 
their independence during the current year, have powerfully 
stimulated public sentiment in America, and have to some ex- 
tent influenced. the judgment of some Senators regarding the 
treaty. 

Here again, Mr. President, Japan’s occupation of Korea and 
her final absorption of that ancient Kingdom preceded Ger- 
many’s declaration of war. It was complete at the time of 
Japan’s notification to Germany to evacuate Kiaochow and 
Shantung. When in 1907 Japan declared a protectorate over 
Korea, against which her people vigorously protested, and when 
subsequently, in 1910, Japan absorbed the Kingdom of Chosen, 
although we were a party to a solemn treaty with her, we 
made no protest, nor did any of the other great nations con- 
cerned in the execution of this treaty. By our silence we both 
nequiesced in and approved of the conduct of Japan in her dis- 
regard of treaty obligations and her consequent absorption of 
Korea. 

Under the treaty to which I have referred, and which was 
finally proclaimed on the 4th day of June, 1883, it was provided 
that “if other powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either 
Nation, the other will exert their good offices, on being informed 
of the case, to bring about an amicable arrangement,’ thus 
showing their kindly feelings. If any power dealt unjustly 
with Korea, it was a moral if not a legal obligation with us to 
exert our good offices in her behalf; and if any power dealt 
unjustly or oppressively with us, it was in turn the duty of 
the Korean Government to exert similar good offices in our 
behalf. Korea availed herself of that covenant and appealed to 
the United States to perform its duty under this provision, but in 
vain. If my memory serves me, the United States not only lifted 
no finger toward exerting its good offices with Japan, never 
protested her domination of Korea, but declined to officially re- 
ceive the representatives of that unhappy country when seeking 
to secure some relief or recognition of our treaty covenant in 
that terrible crises of their nation’s history, 

Having failed to comply with our treaty obligations, and ac- 
quiesced in the treatment of Korea by Japan, we became acces- 
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sories after the fact to her absorption of Korea; and however 
flagrant Japan's violation of her treaty obligations concern- 
ing Korea may haye been—and I think there is no doubt of 
the fact—however unmindful of the rights of this subject 
people she may have been, we have confirmed her title to Korea 
as far as that can be done by noninterference and by acqui- 
escence, 

That being so, Mr. President, I am not at all impressed by 
these heartrending stories, however true they may be, of Japan’s 
oppression and persecution of the Korean people; nor am I able 
to perceive how these facts—and they no doubt exist—can or 
should influence our dispassionate judgment in determining our 
duty under the Shantung provisions of this treaty. I sym- 
pathize with the people of Korea as deeply as any fair-minded 
man can. I would gladly see that unhappy people restored to 
their ancient prerogatives and independence. 

I would be among the first to welcome her back into the family 
of nations, and I would gladly join in any proper movement 
designed to influence the Empire of Japan in that direction. 
But we are complaining now upon the principle that justified 
the farmer in locking his barn after his horse was stolen. I have 
no question but that if the United States in 1907 or 1910 had 
acted under the moral obligation imposed upon it by its cove- 
nant with Korea, Japan would have heeded us and her conduct 
toward that country would in all probability have been largely 
dominated by our friendly interference. 

Men then now in public life, now prominent in the affairs of 
the Nation, are more familiar with these conditions than am I, 
yet now inclined to consider the Korean situation as in some 
way identified with or involved in this very serious problem. 
I think, Mr. President, we did wrong then. I believe that both 
morally and legally the United States should have given official 
expression, by way of friendly interference, of its disapproval 
of the destruction of Korea’s political existence, basing its ac- 
tion upon the requirements of its treaty with Korea. But that 
was not done; so that when Japan entered this war, and after- 
wards when her delegates entered the treaty convention, the 
status of Asiatic affairs, as regards China and Korea, with the 
single exception of the change of Germun possession to that of 
the Japanese in Shantung, was substantially what it had been 
for some years previous; and having up to that time by our 
conduct acknowledged this situation we should now deal with 
the question entirely from the standpoint of subsequent events. 

Mr. President, this brings me to the time when we became 
a belligerent, and when China, following our example, declared 
war against Germany. 

I think there is no doubt but that the action of China was 
entirely due to that of the United States. If the United States 
had failed to enter the war, I do not believe China would have 
done so, first, because she would not have had the incentive fur- 
nished by our action, and, second, because the influence of 
Japan would have been sufficiently powerful to have deterred 
her from so doing. We are responsible, then, Mr. President, for 
the entrance of China into the Great War; and not having re- 
pudiated the assurance of our minister then given to her, I 
think we are responsible for his celebrated announcement to 
the Chinese President, made perhaps without authority, but 
confirmed by our approval. China, therefore, expected, relied 
upon, and was entitled to the support of the United States, 
wherever that support could be given consistently with our 
obligations to other nations, in her insistence upon the restora- 
tion of Shantung. 

No man contends for a moment that China approved of the 
Japanese policy regarding Shantung, that she was pleased 
over Japan’s assumption of the right to capture and restore it, 
or that she felt it essential to her welfare that Japan should 
assume that attitude. She had reasons, through former ex- 
periences with Japan in Mongolia and in Manchuria, that were 
sufficiently grave and important to warn her of what this 
intervention might ultimately mean. Therefore China’s entry 
into the war was in all probability largely influenced by the 
attitude which she was assured the United States would occupy 
regarding her interests and her welfare during and at the con- 
clusion of the war. 

Among the 21 articles was the now celebrated agreement, also 
forced upon China by Japan, and dated in the spring of 1915, 
whereby Japan covenanted to make a qualified return of Kino- 
chow and of the German concessions to China. 

It was the one small and unsatisfactory concession which 
China was able to secure from Japan as a consideration for 
her enforced acceptance of the 21 demands. I shall not take 
time, Mr, President, to go into the details of that covenant be- 
cause that has been done many times upon this floor. Every 
man who is familiar with it knows that instead of constituting 
a complete return it is virtually a promise the performance of 
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whic: will invest China with little more than the shell of that 
which Germany wrested from her. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lepore] yesterday, in 
speaking upon this subject, drew one or two comparisons in 
other sections of the globe which aptly illustrated the eondi- 
tions following the performance of her agreement by Japan. 
If Japan were in possession of California, and agreed to return 
it to the United States subject to her reservation of the city of 
San Francisco and the Golden Gate, retaining her joint control 
over the lines of railway radiating eastward and northward and 
southward from that great city, and the additional right to de- 
velop the mining industries of a large section of California, we 
readily conclude that the restoration of California to the 
United States would be giving the shadow only, Japan retaining 
the substance, such is her covenant with China, which very 
naturally protested against it, and hoped with our assistance to 
at least secure such action at Paris as would give her an op- 
portunity to present her claims and seek there vindication be- 
fore the tribunal of the league of nations. 

So, Mr, President, I have reached the conclusion that we as 
a Nation are morally bound to aid China in this controversy, to 
the extent that we can do so consistently, with our own interests, 
our other obligations, and baving in mind at all times what may 
be the result of our action upon this treaty. 

No man can defend the attitude of Japan toward Kiaochow, 
No inan has attempted to de so upon this floor. The President 
has not done so. It is one of those events which expediency 
alone can justify, if it can be justified at all. In his Indian- 
apolis speech, on the 4th day of September, Mr. Wilson said: 

There is another thing In this covenant which cures one of the prin- 
cipal difficulties we encountered at Paris. I need not tell you that at 
every turn in those discussions we came across some secret treaty, some 
understanding that had never been made public before, some under- 
standing which embarrassed the whole lement. 

Of course, he was referring to those secret agreements made 
in the spring of 1917 between Japan, on the one side, and Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and Russia, upon the other, under the 
terms of which Japan was to succeed to all German interests in 
China, He continued: 

I think it will not be improper for me to refer to one of them. -When 
we came to the settlement of the Shantung matter with regard to China, 
we found that Great Britain and France were under explicit treaty 
obligation to Japan that she should get eae! what she got in the 
treaty with Germany, and the most that the United States could do 
was to urge upon Japan the promise, which she gave, that she would 
not take advantage of those portions of the treaty but would return to 
the Republic of China, without qualifieation, the sovereignty which 
Germany had enjoyed ju Shantung Province. 

I construe that, Mr. President, to refer to an ‘assurance 
given by the representatives of Japan different from and sup- 
plementary to that of her covenants with China in 1915; for 
that does not restore to China “without qualification” the 
sovereignty which Germany had enjoyed mnder the provisions 
of her treaty, unless we concede the assertion sometimes made 
that China ceded no sovereignty under her treaty with Ger- 
many, a position which 1 think can not be reconciled with 
those recitals of the treaty which refer to Kiaochow, Kiaochow 
Bay, and the islands immediately adjacent. ‘The President said, 
further: 

We have had repeated assurances since then that Japan means to 
fulfill those promises in absolute good faith. But my present point is 
e ee Tie Sent gow cagnaed is tus aes ST 
Ade. Ka ead not ask them to disregard those promises. 

I construe the repeated assurances to which the President 
refers to be identical with that given him at Versailles, and I 
earnestly hope that Japan may speedily perform them, 

I regret that when the condition mentioned by the President 
presented itself, our delegation did not, when the treaties were 
insisted upon, withdraw from the conference. I believe that 
if it had done so they would have been withdrawn, and the 
United States would not only have been stronger in the subse- 
quent conferences of that congress, but that a much more desir- 
able treaty would have been secured from the other powers. 

If we have learned anything by this war, it is the danger of 
secret engagements, and no one has denounced them more 
eloquently or more earnestly than President Wilson. I am not 
here to speak in judgment of the President or of the peace 
conference. I could not do so intelligently if I would, because 
I am not sufficiently familiar with all of the matters which 
were within their knowledge, and of which they necessarily had 
to take note in connection with every course pursued and every 
conclusion reached. 

But I believe, Mr. President, that at that crucial moment 
the opportunity presented to our delegation justify my sug- 
gestion. The effect of these secret treaties not only ignored 
but seriously injured a co-ally. Such a course would have vindi- 
cated those principles of right and justice, which we flatter 


ourselves to lie at the very basis of American institutions. But 
that was not done. The treaty provides, in complete accord- 
ance with the sentiments of the secret agreements to which I 
have referred, that Japan shall have everything, and China only 
that which Japan, in an outside agreement, supplemented by an 
oral assurance, proposes to bestow upon her at some time in the 
indefinite future. This is eternally wrong. i 

Mr, President, what is our duty under the circumstances? 
Shall we strike the word “Japan” from the treaty in these 
four articles and insert the word “China,” thus not only 
amending, but reversing the action of the congress of 
Versailles, and throw the whole subject back to the considera- 
tion of that congress? Or can we meet this condition by ap- 
propriate reservations, which not having that effect will do 
justice—not complete justice, perhaps, substantial justice to 
China? I can not with confidence determine this alternative, 
although I must act upon it. 

No one believes for a moment that if this amendment is 
adopted Japan will accept its conclusions. If she returns to the 
congress at all, it will be a matter of surprise to me. Why 
should she? We are the only dissenting nation. Independently 
of this treaty, she has the solemn engagements of all the other 
great powers of the world, every one of which will observe them 
and observe them faithfully. She has, in addition, the full and 
complete possession of Kiaochow and of all the appurtenances 
belonging to that concession under the German treaty. She is 
fortunate, therefore, not only by the fact of possession, but by 
the covenants of the great powers, the United States alone ex- 
cepted ; and if her ambitions are as declared by many Senators, 
and as may be the case, then would she not be plausibly justi- 
fied in declaring that inasmuch as the United States had of- 
ficially expressed lack of confidence in the integrity of her 
agreement and inasmuch as there would be no interference with 
her projects except by the United States, ignore her engage- 
ments with China and remain where she is—in full and com- 
plete possession of everything as a permanent part of her Em- 
pire? 

What would we do under similar circumstances? Would we 
pursue any other course or would England or France or Italy? 
Not unless some higher authority, the compelling force of an 
international public opinion, dictated to the contrary. But, 
however that may be, I do not believe that Japan would further 
concern herself with the affairs of the congress at Versailles. 
This might or might not be desirable, If the league is to be 
established, her exclusion from it might render it innocuous. 

It was stated on numerous occasions, Mr. President, during 
the latter days of the war, with what basis I know not, that 
Japan was not entirely averse to a rapprochement with Ger- 
many; that Japan’s policy and her institutions in the East were 
a duplicate of Germany's policy and her institutions in central 
Europe; that her army was founded and based upon the Ger- 
man model and her methods of government largely copied from 
the efficient policies of the German Empire. 

I saw yesterday in a pamphlet which I received in the mails 
what purports to be an outline of a provisional agreement be- 
tween Germany and Japan, said to have been captured at Perm, 
but its identity is not entirely free from suspicion. We have 
reason to know, however, that the attitude of Japan toward 
Germany was in some respects different from that of the United 
States, France, Italy, and Great Britain. Her institutions are 
not republican, her people are not democratic; they are pro- 
gressing perhaps in that direction, but she is and has been since 
the war the sole surviving autocratic Government of any con- 
siderable dimensions. She has penetrated Siberia, thanks to 
our unsatisfactory course and policy toward Russia—when I 
say “our” I include all the Allies—she has entrenched and is 
entrenching herself in eastern Siberia; and, in my opinion, she 
will remain there, a fact which we will soon realize, and what- 
ever regrets we may then have that our attitude toward Rus- 
sin was not more effectual, they will be but vain regrets, indeed. 

She is thoroughly intrenched in Mongolia and Manchuria. 


‘Between the new German Republic, which still calls itself the 


German Empire, and the ancient Japanese Empire, which domi- 
nates the Orient, is a vast territory occupied by 180,000,000 
people—distressed, disorganized, unhappy, and bound, sooner or 
later, to throw themselves in the arms of the “man on horse- 
back.” Why should we expect Japan to reenter the conference 
at Versailles when the prospect of a combination of these three 
great countries is more than probable under the control of 
Japan herself? What more alluring to her dreams and ambi- 
tions of the future than to dominate the resources and the 
people in conjunction with Germany of what but a few years 
ago was one of the most powerful empires in the world? What 
better justification could she discover for such a movement than 
America's repudiation of the treaty by the adoption of the 
amendment which we are now considering? 
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Let us also assume, Mr, President, that China, dissatisfied 
with the covenants of the treaty and encouraged by our adop- 
tion of this amendment, should herself attempt to overthrow 
the domination of Japan in Shantung. Alone, she would be 
helpless. Great Britain might give her some moral support; 
France, perhaps, and Italy—nothing more. Indeed, under the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty, Great Britain might be required to fur- 
nish a contingent of troops or of ships not in behalf of, but 
against, China should Japan demand it. If China resorts to 
arms, ours is the one Nation in the world to whom she can 
appeal. That she will do so is inevitable, and what shall we 
do in that emergency? We have heard many expressions of 
sympathy for China, many protests against the injustice of 
which she will be a victim under this treaty. But does any 
man within the sound of my voice suppose for a moment that 
in the contingency which I have imagined the United States 
would actively interfere in behalf of China against Japan? I 
do not think the sentiment of the United States would justify it 
for a moment. We have just emerged from a great war. Its 
cost in men has been comparatively small, but large enough, 
God knows. Its cost in money and material has been appalling, 
and largely because we had to wage the war 3,000 miles from 
home and across an intervening ocean. But in this case the 
distance would be doubled, for it is 6,000 miles from San Fran- 
cisco to China, as against 3,000 miles from New York to Brest. 
We there had hospitable shores upon which to embark our 
troops. However eager the people of China to welcome us, 
the navy of Japan would challenge our progress and prevent, 
if possible, the landing of our armies, If we succeeded, the cost 
of its maintenance, in addition to that which we have already 
encountered, would bankrupt even so great a Nation as the 
United States. So that I take it that interference under those 
circumstances is out of the question. But what is the alterna- 
tive? 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] yesterday ex- 
pressed grave misgivings regarding the future of our relations 
with Japan. He outlined some of her purposes and ambitions, 
and no doubt many of them are well stated. We feel in- 
stinctively toward Japan as we felt toward Germany after her 
declaration of war in 1914; not that there is cause for any 
immediate difference between the two great peoples, but that the 
ambitions of Japan and the interests of the United States in 
the Orient and in the Pacific may not always parallel each other. 
Here are the most probable causes of future difficulty, a con- 
tingency confronting us against which we must make some 
preparation. 

But if as a result of our action upon this treaty China should 
take up arms for the overthrow of Japan in Shantung, and 
appeal to us in vain, the attitude of Japan toward the United 
States from that moment on would be intolerable. Her people 
would in all probability regard us as not measuring up to the 
test of national dignity and honor, if, indeed, they should not 
eonclude that we were afraid of testing the power of the 
Empire of the Rising Sun lest the result might be disastrous to 
the great Republic. Her aggressions in the East would then, 
in all probability, assume an attitude which sooner or later 
would reach a crisis, and that would, of course, mean war. We 
must not forget, Mr. President, that we have a possession in 
that far-flung region always vulnerable to attack from a power- 
ful enemy. I, of course, refer to the Philippines. When we 
acquired them, by the way, we ourselves made the first assault 
upon the integrity of the Monroe doctrine. It was then that we 
first interfered in the affairs of the Old World, by identifying 
ourselves with its dominions. For it is an essential condition 
of the integrity of the Monroe doctrine that we should not 
meddle in what Mr. Jefferson called cis-Atlantic affairs, lest we 
encourage the nations of the Eastern Hemisphere to meddle 
with our own. 

Mr. President, these conditions I do not think are wholly 
imaginary; we should therefore have them in mind in deter- 
mining how to dispose of this important amendment, in some 
respects the most important one we are called upon to consider, 
and one which every Senator desires to dispose of in accordance 
with the best interests of the great country which he in part 
represents. 

There has been a good deal of latter-day sentiment here re- 
garding China and a great many crocodile tears have been shed 
in her behalf. We are not particularly fond of the Chinese 
people. We do not permit them to come here. The few who 
are here permanently occupy a very low social position. In 
some of our political campaigns in the West we allude to them 
as “ moon-eyed lepers,” and sometimes use adjectives equally 
opprobrious, if not more expressive. We are just now greatly 
concerned about the home of Confucius. That, too, is purely 
sentimental. We did not care anything about the home of Con- 
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fucius when Germany grabbed it, nor of Mencius, possibly be- 
cause Germany was a nation of white men. 

But this sudden sentiment over old Confucius and the sanctity 
of his birthplace, however commendable, should haye no place 
in the consideration of this most important proposition. It is 
quite as important, perhaps, as the consideration of the mis- 
sionaries in Korea. I dislike to hear of outrages upon the 
Christian missionary, but I can not forget, Mr. President, that 
frequently he has been an advance agent for freebooting na- 
tions. We would have had no Shantung question but for the 
murder of two German missionaries in 1897, thus giving to the 
Kaiser the excuse for which he had been looking for some time, 
and which he at once made the basis of a demand for Kiaochow 
and the Shantung concessions. Great Britain herself is not 
entirely free from censure in this regard, for English mis- 
sionaries suffering in China and elsewhere have occasionally 
enabled Great Britain to push her claims for compensating ter- 
ritory far beyond the limits of justice. 

So it has been, and, I am afraid, so it will be. They are in- 
spired by the loftiest sentiment and by the noblest aspirations 
of duty ; nevertheless the commercial side of the foreign mission 
is there, and predatory nations have seldom failed to take ad- 
vantage of it when opportunity came. 

Mr. President, were it not for possible consequences of far- 
reaching character which may result from transformation of 
the Shantung domination from Japan to China, I should yote for 
the amendments. Only through them can we effectively register 
our protest against the wrong to China; but our adoption of 
them does not help China a particle. On the contrary, such ac- 
tion may serve to perpetuate the presence of Japan in Shantung, 
besides bringing us face to face with conditions which, to say 
the least, are portentous with trouble. 

I have read very carefully the proposed reservation of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser]. We are all fa- 
miliar with it. It recites the understanding of the Senate of 
the United States regarding this subject in our vote of ratifica- 
tion. In view of the President's statement at Indianapolis, I 
should like to see it go further and, using his language, provide 
for the restoration to China of her unqualified sovereignty over 
the entire Province, which can only be done by the cancellation 
of those economic advantages, and particularly control of trans- 
portation, embodied in the German concession. We can insert 
such a reservation, Mr. President, and at the end of two years, 
if Japan has made no move toward restoration, we can serve 
notice of withdrawal from the league, basing the reason upon 
her failure to comply with her agreement. I am inclined to 
think that if the United States ever gets into this league, and 
then serves such a notice, the complaint which forms its basis 
will be at once rectified. If not, our retirement from the league 
at tho end of the prescribed notice will abundantly satisfy the 
people. 

I shall, therefore, Mr. President, although it is by no means 
a satisfactory course, vote for a reservation, either that of the 
Senator from North Dakota or a stronger one, upon this subject. 
I should like to see inserted in such reservation, if it be politic 
to do so, some reference to our contemplated action in the event, 
within a reasonable time, this great wrong to China is not 
rectified. 

I am not one of those who desire to reject this treaty out of 
hand; I shall not do this unless forced to do so by the defeat 
of reservations that I think absolutely essential. I wish it were 
possible to add that all of my objections to the treaty could be 
crystallized in the form of reservations. But there is at least 
one amendment, which will be presented later, which I feel 
compelled under my oath of office and my convictions of duty 
to support. 

Mr. President, I did not intend, when I took the floor, to 
speak upon this subject at such length, but it is one capable of 
such infinite detail and presenting so many angles, every one of 
which sustains and supports the views of Senators regarding 
the wrong to China in transferring her great Province to her 
dominating and powerful neighbor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have listened, as I always do, 
with interest to the discussion by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THomas]. I agree with him practically with reference to 
everything he has said, except possibly some of his conclusions 
as to his duty under the facts. I do not disagree with him as 
to the main facts which he has stated; neither do I disagree 
with him as to what those facts properly import as to the future. 

I am particularly in accord with his criticism, if it may be 
called such, of our failure to manifest our opposition to the 
annexation of Korea by Japan. Having made the treaty which 
we had made, I think we were under obligations to exercise our 
friendly offices in preventing the amalgamation or incorpora- 
I am very much of the opinion, Mr, 
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President, that that same criticism may be lodged against the 
Senate in the future if we do not meet this issue upon the 
ground of what is right and just rather than upon the ground 
of sheer expediency. 

I am quite sure that the consideration which prevented the 
Government of the United States from taking action in 1910 
with reference to the treaty between this coun and Korea 
was the view that it might involve us in a condi of affairs 
which we were not ready to assume. We temporized with con- 
ditions and postponed our plain duty. ‘There is scarcely any 
end to the road if you undertake to travel it upon the pure 
question of expediency rather than upon that which is deemed 
to be right and just in the premises. 

We find ourselves in regard to this particular matter at this 
time in a very unhappy situation. Upon the one side is the 
question of expediency, of what we may properly do with the 
least possible sacrifice; and, upon the other hand, there is the 
question of right. No one is in doubt as to what is right and as 
to what we really should do if we were acting upon moral 
grounds, leaving out the question of expediency entirely. 

As the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] has stated, no 
one has undertaken to defend this proposition upon the ques- 
tion of right and the principles of justice. Every member of 
the Versailles conference whom I have read of as having spoken 
epon the subject condemns it. The President of the United 
States, a member of the conference, has repeatedly rather frankly 
and fully condemned it. Practically every Senator who has 
spoken upon the subject here has either condemned it or apolo- 
gized for it. Everyone feels, Mr. President, that the United 
States is involved in à condition of affairs from which it is 
difficult to escape without sacrificing something of its historical 
reputation for honor and for fair and just dealing with the 
other nations of the world. 

We find ourselves in that situation by reason of certain secret 
treaties which were made during the pendency of the war. 
It is believed upon the part of many—and undoubtedly it was 
believed upon the part of those attending the conference at 
Versailles—that the United States in some way, by reason of 
having been associated with those who had made the secret 
treaties, is bound to give some consideration to their existence 
and to their terms. It was undoubtedly by reason of a secret 
treaty that the President finally yielded upon the Shantung 
matter. He has stated many times in his addresses that it was 
a secret treaty which so entangled the situation as to make it 
impossible to do that which he and the delegates from the 
United States desired to do. It is that particular phase of this 
situation and this controversy to which I shall address myself 
for a very brief time. . 

There were certain secret treaties made between Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, France, Russia, and Japan, beginning in the year 
1915, or the early months thereof, and extending up until about 
June, 1918. I do not care to-day to discuss the proposition of 
whether those treaties should have been made under the exi- 
gencies under which they were made. We do know that those 
treaties dealt with most vital and important affairs not only 
with reference to the enemy but with reference to the rights of 
allies and associates. We know that the treaties ran counter to 
the policies and principles which were announced again and 
again as the guiding policies and principles of the war. They 
were treaties, whatever may have been the reason for making 
them in the first instance, which the makers were under every 
obligation to make known to the United States after it entered 
the war. 

To fail to advise the United States of the terms and condi- 
tions of those treaties, in view of the attitude of the United 
States with reference to certain policies, in view of the an- 
nounced principles of the United States in the conduct of the 
war, amounted to bad faith upon the part of the countries 
which withheld the information, bad faith to such an extent as 
to relieve the United States from any moral obligation what- 
ever of giving any consideration to the terms of those treaties 
either at the peace conference or at any other time during their 
existence. If this information, which we were entitled to have 
and which good faith required us to have, was withheld, cer- 
tainly when it was given under a changed condition of affairs 
entirely and at a time when the United States was not in a posi- 
tion to retrieve itself in any way whatever concerning their 
terms, we were under no obligation to give any consideration to 
them at Versailles nor are we under any obligation now to con- 
sider them. 

It has been stated many times since the debate opened upon 
this league that the hope of the league rests in the fact that we 
are to have a changed Europe, a changed system of diplomacy 
and of international affairs. Lord Cecil said some days ago 
that the covenant itself would amount to practically nothing, 


except that it was based upon a new condition, a different 
world, and new principles were to obtain, and that these prin- 
ciples lying back of the league were the only assurance of its 
success. 

Mr. President, these secret treaties, and the manner in which 
the nations have dealt with them, disclose that we have no new 
Europe, no new system, no change in the diplomatic policies or 
principles of Europe, and that we are dealing with the same 
condition, so far as the European system is concerned, as that 
which obtained prior to the war. The fact that these treaties 
were withheld from this Government until the last hour is, I 
take it, no longer a matter subject to dispute in this country. 

I send to the desk and ask to have the Secretary read a state- 
ment made by the President at the time the Foreign Relations 
Committee visited the White House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Senator Borgan. I wish to ask some questions in regard to 
the secret treaties. I do not feel as free about those matters as 
I do about the league, because there are certain things that I 
recognize may not be entirely open for public consideration ; but, 
nevertheless, in so far as we can, I should like to know when the 
first knowledge came to this Government with reference to the 
secret treaties between Japan, Great Britain, Italy, and France 
concerning the German possessions in Shantung? 

The PRESENT. I thought that Secretary Lansing had looked 
that up and told you. I can only reply from my own knowledge, 
and my own knowledge came after I reached Paris. 

“Senator Boran., We did get a reply from Mr. Lansing to 
the same effect so far as he was concerned. When did the secret 
treaty between Great Britain, France, and the other nations of 
Europe with reference to certain adjustments in Europe first 
come to your knowledge? Was that after you had reached 
Paris also? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes; the whole series of understandings were 
disclosed to me for the first time then. 

“Senator Boram, Then we had no knowledge of these secret 
treaties so far as our Government was concerned until you 
reached Paris? 

“The PRESIDENT. Not unless there was information at the 
State Department of which I knew nothing. 

“Senator Boran. Do you know when the secret treaties be- 
tween Japan, Great Britain, and other countries were first made 
known to China? 

“The PRESIDENT. No, sir; I do not. I remember a meeting of 
what was popularly called the council of ten, after our reaching 
Paris, in which it was first suggested that all these understand- 
ings should be laid upon the table of the conference. That was 
some time after we reached there, and I do not know whether 
that was China’s first knowledge of these matters or not. 

“Senator Boram. Would it be proper for me to ask if Great 
Britain and France insisted upon maintaining these secret 
treaties at the peace conference as they were made? 

“The Present. I think it is proper for me to answer that 
question, sir. I will put it in this way: They felt that they 
could not recede from them; that is to say, that they were bound 
by them, but when they involved general interests such as they 
realized were involved, they were quite willing, and indeed 1 
think desirous, that they should be reconsidered with the con- 
sent of the other parties. I mean with the consent, so far as’ 
they were concerned, of the other parties. 

“Senator Moses. Were all those treaties then produced, Mr. 
President? 

“The PRESIDENT. Oh, yes. 
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“Senator Jounson of California. I think you answered to 
Senator Boram the question I am about to ask, so pardon me if 
it is repetitive. It is this: Was the United States Government 
officially informed, at any time between the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations with Germany and the signing of the armistice, 
of agreements made by the allied Governments in regard to the 
settlement of the war? 

“The Present. No; not so far as I know. 

“Senator Jounson of California. So far as you are aware, 
was it unofficially informed during that period? 

“The Preswent. I would be more clear in my answer, Sen- 
ator, if I knew just what you were referring to. 

“Senator Jouxson of California. I am referring to the so- 
called secret treaties which disposed of territory among the 
belligerents. 

“The PRESIDENT. You mean like the treaty of London? 

„Senator Jonnson of California. Yes; like the London pact, 

“The PRESIDENT. No; no, sir. > 
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“ Senator Jon xs of California. Could you state whether or 
not any official investigation was made by our Government to: 
ascertain whether or not there were any such treaties of terri- 
torial disposition? 

The PRESIDENT. There was ne such investigation. 

“Senator JoHNnson of California. These specifie treaties, 
then—the treaty of London, on the basis of which Italy en- 
tered the war; the agreement with Roumania, in August, 1916; 
the various agreements in respect to Asia Minor, and the agree- 
ments consummated in the winter of 1917 between France and 
Russia relative to the frontiers of Germany, and particularly in 
relation to the Saar Valley and the left bank of the Rhine— 
none of these did we (and when I say ‘we’ I mean you, Mr. 
President) have any knowledge of prior to the conference at 
Paris? 

“The Presipent. No, sir. E can confidently answer that 
No, in regard to myself.” 

Mr. BORAH. We see, therefore, that these treaties which 
dispose of territory, which dispose of people, which divided up 
people, which ran counter to every principle which the Allies: 
had announced as the guiding principles of the war, which would 
necessarily have a controlling infiuence upon the peace confer- 
ence, which would necessarily embarrass any nation not fa- 
miliar with their terms, were kept a secret by our allies, in- 
cluding Japan and Great Britain, from 1915 and 1917 until 
the peace delegates met im conference at Versailles. 

Under what possible theory, legal or moral, can the people of 
the United States be asked to do a questionable, a dishonorable 
thing by reason of the existence of those treaties? We are re- 
lieved not only, of course, as a question of binding obligation, 
but we would be relieved in the court of any man’s conscience 
from paying any consideration whatever to them. If Japan 
and Great Britain saw fit to enter into a treaty in 1917 by rea- 
son of conditions which existed at that time and because of 
exigencies in the war, I pass it by. Although it was imperial- 
istic and contrary to ail the principles which they were an- 
nouneing, that is not a matter of concern to me. I did not 
believe them sincere in their declarations of principle at the 
time, and I was not misled. I do not, therefore, care to dis- 
cuss that feature of the affair. But when they concealed those 
treaties, their terms and obligations, from the people who were 
entering into the war upon a specified program and upon speci- 
fied principles, they had no right thereafter at any time ever 
to ask the United States to give any consideration to their 
terms or conditions. I thoroughly agree with the able Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THostas} that when these treaties were 
laid upon the table at Versailles and the insistence was made by 
those who had signed them that they should be carried out the 
United States should have rejected them out of hand and, if 
necessary, have quit the conference, because moral prestige is: 
still a national asset. 

But, Mr. President, they net only concealed them, but, if I 
may be permitted to say so, they affirmatively misled the world 
in regard to the faet of their concealment, and particularly the 
United States. I read from the debates: in Parliament upon the 
4th day of March, 1918: 

Mr. King asked the Secretary for Foreigm Affairs whether there have 
been communicated to President Wilson copies of all treaties, whether 
secret or public, and 2 of all other agreements or under- 
takings to whicb this country has become a 8 since the 4th Gos of 
August, 1914; and, If not, whether copies of ch documents will 
be handed to the American 3 in n. 

Mr. Raron. The honorable member may rest assured that the Presi- 
dent is kept fully informed of . facts D) by the Allies. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator give the 
date? 

Mr. BORAH. I did give the date—the 4th of March, 1918. 

I am not going into a discussion of the different secret 
treaties, because they are not relevant here to-day; but let us 


apply the facts to the Shantung situation, and see if the United | 


States is not perfectly free to deal with it just as in good con- 
science and honor it thinks it ought to deal with it, and see if 
Wwe may not deal with it without being subject to the charge of 
offending Japan or any other nation if we shall do what we 
think is right with regard to it. 

China entered the war upon the urgency of both Great Britain 
and the United States. I think it is a pretty well established 
fact—I have stated. it before and have never seen it denied— 
that the United States sent a representative to China who spoke 
before publie meetings,. commercial elubs, and so forth, and 
stated to the Chinese people in terms that they could rely upon 
the President of the United States to see that China had a place 
at the peace conference, and that her rights would be 
‘Thi. was not the statement of the ambassador, although such 
statements. were, in effeet, made by him and published in the 
Chinese press from time to time; but it was the statement of a 


special envoy, as it were, sent to those people, encouraging them 
to do what they could for the allied cause, and assuring them 
that as we had ever been tl.ir friend in the past we would eon- 
tinue to be their friend in the future, and ‘that their rights 
should be protected at Versailles. 

Mr. President, of course I have ne doubt ‘that those state- 
ments were made to the Chinese people by the United States 
representative in perfect good faith, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment. I do not assume for a 
moment that there was any intent at that time of in any wise 
misleading the Chinese people, or in any way—if I may use the 
term—of betraying their interests at Versailles. Now I yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator kindly indicate the basis 
of his information that the United States made such representa- 
tions or promises: to China? 

Mr. BORAH. I will not only indieate it but I will state it. 
There is a distinguished Chinese gentleman in this country, 
whose name I cam not recall but whose name can be had, who 
traveled with Mr. Crane throughout China as his interpreter, 
and interpreted his addresses to the Chinese people, in which he 
stated to them that, as the representative of the United States, 
he was authorized to say to the Chinese people that they would 
have a friend in the United States: and in the President at 
Versailles, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment. F have also been informed 
that Mr. Crane feels somewhat offended that he was placed in 
that situation. That, however, was not stated to me by this 
gentleman. The other facts were stated to me by him. He is 
one of the leaders of the T. M. C. A. im China... That is my 
authority. If it is not true, I should like to have it denied. 
I feel that I am stating a fact. This: gentleman came with a 
gentleman who knew him—had known him well in Chinn. He 
impressed me as thoroughly reliable. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It seems to me that that is very vague 
and very unreliable. I supposed the Senator was basing his 
statement on the testimony given before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I was not basing it on that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I recall to the Senator the fact that Mr. 
Ferguson, who was the confidential adviser of the Chinese Gov- 
erninent, testified before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and that his statement was far short ef what the Senator has 
stated. If the Senator will permit me, I ean read a paragraph 
in which Ferguson's testimony appears 

Mr. BORAH. As I have not referred tœ Mr. Ferguson and 
am not relying on his statement, I do not care to have the time 
taken up by rending it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. T will not intrude on the Senator, but will 
he permit me to say that Ferguson being the confidential ad- 
viser of China, and Ferguson not claiming as much as the Sena- 
tor claims for China, it is very evident to me that the «Inim 
could not be made with authority en behalf of China. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, whether the charge which 
I have made in all its import is true or not, there is no doubt 
that it was well understood in China, and understood by reason 
of the statements of our ambassador, as well as from other 
sources, that the United States would undertake to be a friend 
of China at Versailles. 

It is further true that after China went tè Versailles sho re- 
lied upon the United States; that by reason ef the fact that the 
United States advised her not to employ special counsel she 
failed or neglected to do so; and any number of circumstances 
are availahle to show that from the very beginning the United 
States placed herself in such a position that China understood 


N a was to have a particular friend who would protect her inter- 


Furthermore, one of the very objects of the secret trenzies 
of T 1917, so it has been stated, and, indeed, the French treaty 
ineerporates it, if I remember correctly, was that Japan was to 
no longer threw any obstacles in the way of China going into 
the war. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator recall what it was that 
the representative of China testified to before the Committees: on 
Foreign Relations? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Alt he stated was that the United States 
agreed to assist China in securing representation at the Paris 
conference, which Japan had resisted. That is the beginning 
and the end of his testimony. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. The Senator can have bis construe- 
tion of it. But I have never heard it denied, Mr. President, that 
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the United States attitude toward China was that of encourag- 
ing her to enter the war. I have never heard it denied that it 
was the attitude of the United States that she was friendly to 
China and intended to protect her interests at Versailles. It 
is a notorious fact that at Versailles she did intend and did en- 
deayor for a time, until confronted by the secret treaties, to 
protect China's interests at Versailles. It is further true that 
the President has expressed regret time and time again that by 
reason of the secret treaties he was prevented from doing what 
he desired to do, and what I have no doubt he would have under- 
taken to do had it not been for the secret treaties. 

Mr. President, the same attitude toward China was assumed 
by Great Britain. Certainly Great Britain encouraged China 
to enter the war, and certainly they accepted her services, and 
those services were of an important and vital nature to the 
cause. Now, at the very time she was entering the war, at the 
very time that China was preparing to assist the Allies, Great 
Britain was entering into a secret agreement with Japan, an- 
other ally and associate, by which she was to take a portion of 
the other ally’s territory and give it to Japan. This treaty was 
kept secret from China by Great Britain until they arrived at 
Versailles. It was kept secret from the United States until 
our delegates arrived in Paris—a secret combination or a secret 
treaty by which one associate in the war enters into a combina- 
tion with another to deprive a third of property and territory. 

It was bad enough, Mr. President, inherently bad enough, 
and it became indefensible and intolerable, from the standpoint 
of the United States, when it was kept away from us during all 
the months in which we were announcing our position in refer- 
ence to those policies and principles by which we were sup- 
posed to be guided. 

Mr. President, what did Germany have by virtue of this lease- 
hold or treaty? What could she transfer to Japan or what 
could Japan acquire as German property by reason of a treaty? 
The German treaty itself provided that her rights were not 
subject to transfer to any other power. Germany had noth- 
ing which she could transfer had she affirmatively, of her own 
motion, undertaken to do so. Therefore there was nothing 
which Japan could acquire except what she acquired or could 
acquire by virtue of an act of war. When she undertook to take 
possession of the German rights, she found nothing but a lease 
which was forfeitable when it ran against the claim of any other 
nation. 

Secondly, it was but a leasehold; it was not a concession. 
It did not undertake to transfer any sovereignty. It expressly 
provided against such transfer. Therefore under every rule 
with which I am familiar, of either municipal law or interna- 
‘tional law, the moment China entered the war those rights 
were forfeited and reverted to China. Being nothing but a 
lease, the moment it was forfeited by reason of the act of China 
entering the war, all rights reverted to the original lessor. 
Both by reason of the fact that it was nontransferable under 
the treaty, and by reason of the fact that it was a lease, China’s 
entrance into the war took away any possible property rights 
which Japan could acquire by treaty from Germany. 

What did Great Britain and France agree to? They agreed 
to support Japan in her claim for the German rights under the 
German lease, and nothing more. They did not undertake to 
cover any rights which Japan might have acquired by virtue 
of her entering upon the possessions of China as a separate and 
distinct nation, as an act of war, but undertook to support 
Japan in her claim at Versailles for whatever rights Germany 
had under this treaty, and that was all. 

Now, what did Germany have when they met at the Ver- 
sailles conference? What property interests did she have? I 
do not believe that there was anything there which could be 
transferred; secondly, that if there was any transfer which was 
effectual, the United States could disregard it in view of the 
fact that the terms of the treaty had been concealed and kept 
from her attention during the entire war. 

In view of this record, therefore, Mr. President, we stand in 
the position to-day to do what in good conscience and in justice 
we ought to do. We can not be charged with bad faith by 
Japan or by Great Britain. We are in a position to assert our 
honor and to protect our honor by our act here in the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty. We stand free of all obligations save the 
obligation to do justice, to deal honorably with the entire 
situation. What right has Japan to complain that we disre- 
gard a treaty which she laboriously concealed? Indeed, she 
-is under the highest obligation in good conscience to affirma- 
tively release the United States from any obligation to con- 
sider these treaties. That is even more true with reference to 
Great Britain. If ever one nation was under obligation to deal 
in open candor, in unconcealed fashion, with another, Great 
Britain was under that obligation to this Government after 


we entered the war. 
obligation. 

Could Japan complain of the United States if the United 
States refused to recognize a secret treaty? Would she stand 
with any success in the public opinion of the world if she should 
quarrel with the United States because the United States re- 
fused to be bound by that which she concealed from the United 
States? Could Japan complain of the United States if the 
United States should write into this treaty that which interna- 
tional law and municipal law has already written into the 
treaty, to wit, the complete reversion of these rights and prop- 
erties to China? 

So I say, Mr. President, that neither in honor nor in law are 
we bound to give any recognition to the past or to past trans- 
actions between Japan and Great Britain. 

Much has been said here from time to time to the effect that 
if we should do what is contemplated, it might lead even to a 
conflict with Japan. I do not think so. But if we are to have 
difficulty, if that can not be avoided, if the situation in the 
Far East is such, and made such by reason of these secret 
treaties, that disturbances must come, let us at least have a 
clean record behind our position; let us at least be in a 
position where the world can never assail us for doing an ins- 
proper or an unjust or an unconscionable thing. If the situa- 
tion in the Far East is as has been contemplated by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THouas!] and by others, and we must face 
it, we can face it with double strength, both in our own con- 
science and before the world, if we do right by our associate 
and our ally in the war. “Thrice is he armed who has his quar- 
rel just.” But in my opinion, Mr. President, that condition 
need not be considered. 

I should think that it would be embarrassing indeed for the 
Japanese Government to insist against Great Britain, the 
United States, and France that she should have the possessions 
which Germany had in China, as against the undoubted legal 
principle that they reverted to China the moment China en- 
tered the war. Upon what foundation will she base her claim? 
Upon what contention will she rest it? She will rest it upon 
the contention which she is making now and which we are about 
to indorse—nothing in the world but desire and force. When 
you get down to the bottom of this and analyze it, the taking of 
Shantung by Japan is not based, except for arguments and 
camouflage, upon the treaty of 1915 at all. It is based upon 
opportunity, expediency, and force. Before she made the treaty 
of 1915 she had presented her 21 demands to China, presented 
them out of a clear sky. She was not at war with China. 
There was no occasion for the demands. She had had no 
trouble with China. She was, in effect, an ally, but these 21 
demands incorporated the German rights and, in addition to the 
German rights, incorporated other demands which would have 
made China a subject nation to Japan. It was intended at the 
time to initiate the policy which the treaty of 1915 afterwards 
attempted to carry out. We will be called upon, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to add our moral prestige and the strength of this Repub- 
lic to the program which had been initiated, not by the treaty 
of 1915, but the wrong which had been initiated by the 21 de- 
mands which preceded that treaty. 

We are becoming a party to the dismemberment of China, an 
ally. The initial step of this dismemberment is not the treaty 
of 1915, but the demands which preceded it. 

I say that the United States should draw back from that 
proposition. There can not be anything possible in the world's 
situation which requires this Republic to do a dishonorable 
thing toward any nation, great or small. As certainly as con- 
science is left in the world, as certainly as there is a morality 
to which men will adhere, there must be in the minds of civi- 
lized and Christian people of the world a sufficient power to 
force justice to the front when it is so clear and unmistakable 
as it is in this instance. 

As I said a moment ago, there is not a Senator upon the floor 
who defends it upon the ground of right. There is not a Senator 
who defends it upon the ground of justice. There is not a 
Senator who undertakes to put under it a basis of morality. 
There is not a Senator but regrets that it is here. The Presi- 
dent regrets it. The people of the United States regret it. If 
to-morrow morning it could be known that the conscience of the 
United States was clean and clear of this“ damned spot“ which 
will stain her honor for all time, there would be an exhilaration 
of the public mind which has not been felt since the war closed, 
for we are essentially a just and honorable people. Will the 
United States rise to meet the situation? Will we send word 
to all the nations of Europe and of Asia that “you may dis- 
member and partition and-plunder and separate peoples until 
you get to that body which represents the people of the United 
States—there you must stop”? It would have a most wholesome 


I let her record answer how she met that 
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effect throughout the world. To do right, to do justice, that is 
the highest service we can now render to a doubting, distrust- 
ful, and suspicious werld. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the Shantung provisions of the 
treaty of peace, sections 156, 157, and 158, are shameful. They 
are the culmination of a long series of unjust and regrettable 
international arrangements, every one of which is repugnant to 
that sense of justice which fortunately pervades the United 
States and which, please God, may never be diminished or 
destroyed. 

In 1896 and 1897 Germany indicated clearly her determined 
policy to acquire for herself territory in China. 

Tn 1898 when two Christian ministers of German citizenship 
had been killed by a mob, Germany promptly seized the oppor- 
tunity of making this unfortunate incident a basis for the per- 
emptory demand of the desired rights in Shantung. It had no 
more foundation in justice than, as has been well said, would 
exist if as a result of mob violence in the city of Baltimore a 
citizen of Great Britain should be killed and the unfortunate in- 
cident should be made the demand for the cession to England of 
the Chesapeake Bay and its adjacent territory. 

Soon after the war broke out in 1914 the Chinese ‘Government 
was anxious to expel the German forces from Chinese territory, 
and under the circumstances was able to do so. This would 
have brought China directly into the war, but Japan with great 
vigor insisted that China should not act in the matter and pre- 
vented her entrance into the war upon ihe side of the Allies, 
while Japan herself, at an almost negligible cost of men or ma- 
terial resources, dispossessed Germany from her Chinese posses- 
sions. It is significant that Japan in thus dispossessing Germany 
did not content herself alone with the acquisition of the terri- 
tory which Germany had acquired but landed her troops a hun- 
dred and fifty miles in the interior and took military control of 
a far greater extent of territery than Germany had ever pos- 
sessed. 


In 1915 Japan, by the threat of force and by dominating diplo- 
matic insistence, compelled an unwilling China to agree that 
the rights of Germany should on the termination of fhe war be 
transferred to Japan. Japan with great cunning secured, owing 
to the stress of world conditions, an agreement from England 
and France and Italy that they would consent in the final treaty 
with Germany to the acquisition by Japan of all Germany's 
rights. 

It is, as I have said before, inconceivable that the representa- 
tives of the United States at the peace table who have asserted 
that the first knowledge they ever had of any such agreement 
between England, France, Italy, and Japan regarding Shantung 
came to them at Paris should ever have consented to proceed 
with the negotiations until these secret arrangements of such 
vital importance to the future welfare of the world were by 
the consent of all parties thereto entirely abrogated, so that the 
conference at Paris might begin their negotiations unencum- 
bered by secret arrangements of which the United States had no 
prior information. One would have thought that the President 
would promptly have said to his associates: 

“Gentlemen, I learn for the first time of the secret treaty 
which you have made between yourselves. I do not impugn the 
motive or the necessity which may have been the cause of its 
original creation, but as we now come together to consider the 
welfare of the world, and to consider it alone upon the principles 
of honor and of justice, I say to you in the name of the United 
States that before we enter upon this conference that secret 
treaty, by the consent of every one of you who formed it, must 
now. be laid upon the table and canceled, in order that we may 
proceed, unfettered by secrecy, to do now what is right in the 
matter. I will not enter into a conference with my hands tied 
by a secret arrangement concerning which I had no information 
whatever.” 

But such action was not taken at Paris. The treaty of peace 
was negotiated with provisions which did give to Japan the 
very territory in China which England and France and Italy 
had secretly agreed with Japan should be given to her, and that 
treaty is now an accomplished fact and in practical operation. 
Germany has already ceded her rights in Shantung to Japan. 
Japan is in actual possession of the Shantung Peninsula, and 
nothing that we can do will dispossess her unless, indeed, by 
very force we eject her from the peninsula. 

If we adopt these amendments as they are written, which 
expressly cede Shantung to China and take Shantung away 
Trom Japan, we ought to make it effective. 

If the United States in its wisdom actually transfers terri- 
tory, as these amendments do, from Japan to China, we ought 
to see to it that such transfer on our part is accomplished; 
otherwise it is nothing but a verbal bubble that by 
jack of substance suggests its insincerity. 
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Ts it not also apparent that by these amendments, whether we 
proceed to enforce them by war or not, we are intermeddling 
in the most aggravating manner in the quarrels and disputes of 
the Far East? We seek to change an existing condition of ter- 
ritory of which we disapprove, and not only express our disap- 
proval but actually take the disputed territory and give it to 
another. There could be no greater intermeddling in the af- 
fairs of the Far East than this. 

If we adopt these amendments we are not helping China in 
the least. We do not change by a hair's breadth the existing 
condition of Japan’s possession of the Shantung Peninsula. We 
do nothing more than create a diplomatic situation which 
renders real help to China more difficult in the future. 

For my own part, I want to record my abhorrence of the 
Shantung provisions as they are written in the treaty; and yet 
I am not blind to a condition which actually exists and which 
for the moment the United States is helpless to remedy, If the 
pending amendments could accomplish the transfer to China 
of Shantung I would vote for them. 

Before the Senate is through with the treaty I shall avail 
myself of the opportunity or I shall create the opportunity 
by my vote of expressing my views; but at the present time the 
amendments as they are proposed are impotent to help China 
unless we inject ourselves into the very center of the eastern 
question. Their adoption would cause the United States to 
intermeddle in the disputes of the Far East, from which we 
ought to earnestly seek to be free. Are we not wiser before the 
world, Mr. President—wiser from the viewpoint that has been 
so eloquently stated by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]— 
more consistent with our established polity, and more helpful 
to our sister Republic of China, if, under the situation as we 
now find it actually to exist, we express our disapproval of the 
provisions of the treaty with regard to Shantung, refuse our- 
selves to be bound by them, and indicate in clear terms our 
intention of remedying the wrong at the first opportunity ? 

I think so, and because I think so I shall vote against the 
pending amendments. è 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have listened with great inter- 
est to the very forceful statement of my colleague [Mr- 
SPENCER], and I dislike very much to take issue with him, 
because he is my colleague; but I desire very respectfully to 
call his attention to the fact that his entire argument proceeds 
upon a fallacy, and I believe that I can make that so clear 
that my colleague will be almost, though perhaps not anite, 
convinced. 

The Senator states that the rape of Shantung is abhorrent 
te him and abhorrent to the world. These are not his words, 
but that is their import. The Senator having laid down that 
proposition then proceeds to say that this is an accomplished 
fact because the treaty has already been signed by Germany, 
has already been signed or agreed to by Great Britain. by 
France, by Japan, and by Italy; therefore, the treaty is an 
existing fact; that the transfer is consequently a completed 
thing; that what the United States now proposes to do is to 
disregard and defy this existing condition; and that if she 
does so she takes the responsibility of summoning her armies 
and her navies and going to war with Japan in order to assist 
China in wresting from Japan this Province thus finally turned 
over to Japan. That is a fair statement of the Senator’s 
position. 

The only trouble with that is that it is all aside from the 
facts. What are the facts? We are now asked to ratify this 
treaty, to become a party to it, and until we do become a party 
to it it will not be binding upon us. If we now proceed to 
amend it, it win have to go back to all of the nations that have 
signed it, and they will then have the question put to them 
of agreeing to the treaty as we have amended it. So the 
question presented is not whether we shall undertake to upset 
a treaty that is concluded, but it is whether, while the treaty 
is under consideration, we shall insist upon a just amendment 
being written into it. $ 

This treaty is not an accomplished fact, so far as we are con- 
cerned, until the United States shall act. If the United States 
amends this treaty by providing that Shantung shall go to 
China, and the other nations refuse their assent to the treaty 
as thus amended, then the treaty does not bind us and the treaty 
does not bind any other nation unless those other nations see 
fit to make a treaty and leaving out the United 
States altogether; and if the other nations see fit to make a 
treaty with Germany disregarding and leaving out the United 
States altogether, then well and good, we will make our own 
treaty, and when we make it we will not agree to furnish the men 
and furnish the money to fight the wars of these other nations. 

If this treaty ts already settled, as the Senator argues; if it 
is an accomplished fact, as the Senator argues, why do we sit 
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here deliberating upon a thing already done? What is there 
left for us to do, if it is already an accomplished thing? What 
reason is there for us to adopt it, if it is an already accom- 
plished thing? Is it the position of the Senator and of thuse 


who share his views that the United States has nothing to say; 


that we have been put out on a limb, to use a common expres- 
sion, and the limb sawed off between us and the tree; or is it 
a fact that this treaty is still before the world and that we are 
performing an important function with reference to it when 
we sit here deliberating and when we propose to vote upon it? 
What utter and sheer nonsense it is for us to spend our time 
deliberating about this treaty if it is already accepted! What 
use is there to talk about amendments or reservations if the 
thing is already a fixed fact? What good will a reservation 
be, what virtue, to a thing we can not change, an immutable, 
unchangeable thing already accomplished and fixed? The Sen- 
ator overlooks that. 

My view is that this treaty is still before the Senate of the 
United States; my view is that if the Senate of the United 
States amends this treaty it will go back; and when it goes 
back the other nations of the world will then either have to 
accept our views or they will have to make a treaty to suit 
themselves, and we will be at liberty to make one that suits us. 
So when the Senator argues in one breath that we can alter 


the situation by a reservation, and in the next breath that we 


can not alter it by an amendment because it is already fixed 
and settled and beyond our control, it seems to me he is not in 
a very logical position. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpecre in the chair). 
Does the senior Senator from Missouri yield to his colleague? 

Mr. REED. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SPENCER. Am I not right and does not my distin- 
guished colleague agree with me in the statement that when 
three of the principal allied or associated powers agree to this 
treaty it becomes an accomplished treaty? And, even though 


we never acted upon it, is it not a treaty every provision of 


_ which with regard to Germany and with regard to Shantung, 


which the Senator is now discussing, would be actually accom- 
plished? Am I wrong in that? 

Mr. REED. The Senator is right in the position that the treaty 
recites that when it has been approved by three of the principal 
powers it shall become effective and peace shall ensue; but the 
Senator does not mean to say that three of the powers can bind 
the rest of the world to that treaty? They can bind themselves, 
and three of the powers have bound themselves; but the United 
States is not bound. She is at liberty now to take such action 
as she sees fit; and if the United States should disagree to this 
treaty altogether and reject it, there would be world peace, ex- 
cept that nominally there would not be peace between us and Ger- 
many, although there would be in fact. But while that is true, 
does the Senator differ from my statement when I say that 
if the United States amends this treaty now it will go back 
to the other nations, and that if it does go back to the other 
nations they will then have their option to accept our amend- 
ments or to reject our amendments, and if they do reject our 
amendments we still are free then to act? 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I quite agree with the senior 


Senator from Missouri; and it is for the very purpose of pre- 


venting, unless it is absolutely necessary, such amendments as 
will carry the treaty back that I prefer the reservations. I 
think perhaps the Senator would like amendments that do carry 
it back, but in that I am not in agreement with him. 

Mr. REED. In other words, the Senator, recognizing that 
this treaty is now effective as between these nations who signed 
it, and that it contains this enormity, does not want to send it 
back so that the cancer may be cut out, but he wants simply to 
put in a reservation saying that we are not a party to the cancer. 
Well, Mr. President, I want to give them a chance to cut it out, 
and I want to make them cut it out. What we need is a little 
more American nerve and not quite so much acquiescence in the 
demands of other countries. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SPENCER. I want to express, in a word, my concurrence 
in the cancerous nature of the situation. The difference between 
my distinguished colleague and myself is this: He thinks that 
that cancer can be best removed by an amendment, and he pro- 
poses to give the other nations the chance to cut out the cancer. 

Mr. REED. To make them do it. 

Mr. SPENCER. To make them do it. I think the cancer can 
be best removed not by sending the treaty back but by leaving 


the situation in such a condition that the United States itself 
is free to act in regard to the removal of that cancer later on, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we will be free to act in what way? 
We will have ratified a treaty that expressly approves the theft. 
We will have breathed, or will have helped to breathe, the breath 
of life into the treaty that guarantees to Japan the loot. Then 
we propose to say, after having done that, “ We reserve, for the 
sake of conscience, an approval of it.” 

Mr. President, either a reservation means something or it 
means nothing. If a reservation has any potentiality whatso- 
ever, then the United States is protesting against this great 
wrong; and if she protests against this great wrong the time 
to right it is when the contract is being made, and not later. 

The Senator is a distinguished lawyer. The Senator never 
yet was confronted with a situation where a party said to his 
client, “I am going to restore this property to you, but I am 
going first to insist that you shall sign a deed of it to me,” and 
under those circumstances advised his client to make the deed. 
He has invariably said, if he was ever confronted by that situa- 
tion, “ If you are going to restore this property, then, instead of 
your requiring a deed from my client to you, you ought to make 
a deed to my client,” and now is the time to settle these matters. 

The Senator says, however—and this is the part of his argu- 
ment I want to dwell on for a moment—that if the United 
States adopts his amendment, the United States then becomes 
bound, practically, to go to war to make it good. Mr. President, 
when the United States adopts this amendment she passes the 
amendment back to the other nations of the world and asks 
them to accept it. If they do accept it the wrong is righted. 
If they do not accept it the United States is bound to nothing. 
She has simply expressed her abhorence by an amendment. If 
we adopt this amendment to-day, and the other nations of the 
world refuse to ratify and confirm it, we are bound to nothing. 
The Senator surely knows that. The league of nations, the 
assembly of nations, this association of powers, will be bound, 
if they ratify it and it becomes a living thing, to see that Japan 
does the thing that they say shall be done; but if they do not do 
that, then all we have done is to adopt an amendment which is 
dead or dies because the other nations of the world refuse to 
eoncur in it, 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. REED. I do; yes. 

Mr. COLT. As I understand the situation, I might say to the 
Senator, if the treaty consisted of 12 articles, one of which 
the United States did not agree to, and we ratified the treaty as 
to 11 articles, it would be only a partial ratification of the 
treaty on our part. When we do it by a reservation it leaves 
the 12 articles in full force between the other parties. When, 
however, we make a textual amendment, we make in fact a new 
treaty, and it must be submitted to all the other signatories. 

I thought the Senator was perhaps a little strong in the state- 
ment that if we ratify the treaty with reservations we ratify 
the treaty and the whole of it. That is not true. It is only a 
partial ratification upon our part. I so understand it. 

Mr. REED. The Senator and I do not disagree. We may 
disagree about phraseology, but not about the thought. Of 
course, if we ratify the treaty outright, we have consented to 
all of it. If we reject it outright, we have rejected all of it. 
If we amend it, we have then ratified the treaty with amend- 
ments, and it must go back to the other powers for their agree- 
ment to the amendments. If we merely put in a reservation, we 
leave the situation in this wise—that all the wrongs and all 
the villany and all the crimes remain. We are no longer in a 
position even to protest against them. We have consented that 
the instrument. shall be a living instrument; but we say that, 
as far as we are concerned, we will not be a party to the wrong, 
which, however, becomes consummated, 

Mr. COLT. I understand that. 

Mr. REED. Now, I am not willing that this treaty should 
contain these wrongs. I want to employ the only opportunity 
we will ever have to take them out. I do not want them to 
exist. I want the treaty to go back, and I want these nations 
to have the pressure of the United States put against them, so 
that we may prevent these international crimes. 

And why should we not send it back? What is the reason 
why it should not go back? What is the delicacy of the situa- 
tion that makes it so that the United States can not ask for the 
reassembling of a body that is already assembled? There has 
been talk about reassembling the peace conference. The peace 
conference is in session now. The representatives of all these 
nations are there, and this question. or any question can be 
placed before them. If not, what utter nonsense it is for us to 
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pretend that we have any right to say anything or do anything! 
If it is impossible to assemble these gentlemen, then we ought 
to take this work as it was handed to us and swallow it, or 

_else we ought utterly to reject it. 

Why is it that Senators fear to reassemble these nations? 
They are assembled; I use the term “reassemble” because it 
has been used so often. Will it make any difference with Ger- 
many? Germany has already yielded these rights, and it is 
a conceded fact that Germany has nothing to say about them. 
It will make some difference to Japan. That is the only nation 
it will affect. 

That brings me to a consideration of this Japanese proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the Senator goes to that, I 
think the Senator has very accurately stated the situation that 
would result if this amendment were adopted. If it were ac- 
cepted by the other signatories to the treaty, of course the 
situation would be solved. If it should not be accepted, I think 
the Senator has correctly stated that the treaty would stand 
as between the three powers and Germany, and we would be 
perforce obliged to negotiate a separate treaty with Germany. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to inquire of the Senator 

_whether that situation gives him any anxiety whatever? 

Mr. REED. Not the slightest; not the slightest. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I imagined as much, because I 
could not understand his desire otherwise to attach amend- 
ments to the treaty which would amount to a rejection. 

Mr. REED. I can see no reason why it should give anybody 
anxiety. Let us see what we need, as far as we are concerned, 
in our dealings with Germany. Suppose we were to say to 
Germany: “ We want from you, so far as the United States is 
concerned, in a separate treaty, everything you have agreed to 
give the United States in the treaty you negotiated.” Now, 

; what would it be? Not a dollar of indemnity; not a ship, 
except these merchant ships that we took here during the war; 
not a foot of territory. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator give us any idea 
of the value of those? 

Mr. REED. Well, about the amount that it took us to fur- 
aish shells for five minutes in one good battle. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That amounts to how much? 

Mr. REED. Oh, I do not know. 

Mr. WALSE of Montana. It amounts to something like a 
hundred millions, does it not? 

Mx. REED. Possibly. We give that away every day here. 
[Laughter.] Is the Senator alarmed about that? Does my 
distinguished friend mean to say to me that Germany would 
hesitate in making peace with us, to tell us to keep these old 
tubs? I will not say “old tubs.” They were fairly good 
yessels of an obsolete type. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I think the Senator ought to 
revise that statement; but I will say to the Senator that, how- 
eyer he may feel about it, I have no disposition whatever to 
make a present of a hundred million dollars or $1,000,000 to 
Germany. 

_ Mr. REED. I have not any disposition to do it, and I have 

not said so, and the Senator did not so understand me, either. 

I said that Germany would not hesitate one second, in order 
to have peace and good will reestablished with this country, to 
let the ships go as they go now. There is nobody going to be 
deceived by that argument. Is the United States selling her 
birthright of honor for this mess of pottage? Are we afraid to 

do an act of justice to the world because, if we made a separate 
peace with Germany, she might say, “ We will not give you this 
hundred million dollars,” if that is the amount, when, as a 

_matter of fact, she has no option except to do it? The good 
will of the United States, the fact of having peace with the 
United States, is worth more than a hundred million dollars to 
Germany in one month’s time, aye, in one hour’s time. There 
is nothing in that. Nobody will be deceived by it. 

What is there, then, that makes gentlemen fear making a 
separate peace with Germany if the other nations of the world 
should refuse to accept our amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I will ask the Sen- 
ator just one more question. All our troops, with insignificant 
exceptions, are now withdrawn from the seat of war. We would 
be in exactly the same situation if we were to negotiate a treaty 
of peace with Germany as if all the military forces had been 
withdrawn from the area of conflict immediately upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. I inquire of the Senator whether he would 


be willing to proceed to negotiate a treaty of peace with Germany 
on that basis? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there is no use answering a part 
of that question. But let us look at the situation just as it is 
now. All of our troops are withdrawn from Germany, and Ger- 
many has not any troops over here that I have heard of. So 
the two nations would stand at arm’s length. We haye Ger- 
many’s ships, and that is all we are ever going to get, and it is 
all we have ever asked. 

Now, the question that is presented to this bankrupt nation, 
this half-starving nation, to which we have had to send food, is 
this, “Do you want to make peace with the greatest power in 
the world or do you not?” Do you think that Germany would 
hesitate a minute because our troops are withdrawn? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. One moment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to correct a statement made 
by the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I want to finish the statement; then I will sub- 
mit to the correction. The Senator from Montana says our 
troops are withdrawn from Germany. Our troops, unfortu- 
nately, are not withdrawn, and under the treaty we are making 
we are to keep American troops on German soil for 15 years. 
They are recruiting boys now for service in foreign parts, and 
the contract expressly specifies it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not care to answer that state- 
ment, Mr. President; but I desire to correct the statement of 
the Senator that the ships we took from Germany are all we 
have asked for or all we get. 

Mr. REED. What else do we get? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We get $750,000,000 worth of 
property which the Alien Property Custodian has taken from 
German citizens. 

Mr. REED. We have that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; we have that. 

Mr. REED. And Germany has not any army to come and 
get it back. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; she has not; but we have it. 

Mr. REED. Yes. Does the Senator from Montana mean to 
tell the Senate and the country that for those considerations 
the United States ought to hesitate, for fear that Germany will 
not make peace with us? Germany stands with her arms ex- 
tended begging peace. We are not the people who need fear 
Germany. If there is any hitch in the making of peace with 
Germany, it is not the United States that need be fearful; it 
is France and England and Italy, the countries that are near 
by. That is one of the reasons why I think those countries 
might accept our amendment. We alone of all the nations 
stand in a position where we can not be hurt, unless we enter 
into a compact that hurts us. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just one more interruption and I 
will not trouble the Senate further. 

Mr. REED. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I agree fully with the Senator 
that we are in a most advantageous position from financial and 
other similar considerations in negotiating a treaty of peace. 
But why does the Senator want to throw away every advantage 
that we acquired by reason of the military victory over Ger- 
many? 

Mr. REED. We are not throwing away a single advantage. 
What advantage are we throwing away? I am speaking from 
the standpoint of the United States. You tell me that the 
treaty is already in effect. You say that Germany has already 
made her peace with all the other nations of the world, and you 
say that the treaty is acceptable to her. If the United States 
were not to sign that treaty, it would still stand. But if we 
send it back with an amendment, and the other nations see fit 
to accept that amendment, then there will be that much good 
done to the world. Let us see. Germany has not a thing to 
say about that. That was admitted by the President. Ger- 
many is not a member of the league of nations. Germany has 
signed away Shantung. What we are asked to do is to dispose 
of Shantung and to ratify and confirm the transfer to Japan. 
There is nothing in those arguments, 

It was argued here by a Senator, for whom I have the most 
profound respect, that if we refuse to consent to this transfer 
and to ratify and confirm it Japan may refuse to come into 
the league of nations; she may refuse to become a partner in 
the regeneration of the world. That is to say, in order to get 
Japan to join in this effort to uplift the world, in order to get 
her to be a partner in this association that proposes to wipe 
out all international inequalities and injustices and to produce 
a reign of equity, we must bribe her by turning over to her 
her ill-gotten gains and guaranteeing them to her. What kind 
of a partner is that going to be? If I am going to organize a 
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church T do not want any gentleman to join only upon the con- 
sideration that he shall be bribed into his membership. That is 
not the kind of meneto make churches with. 

If you are going to organize a partnership of the nations of 
the world for the purpose of producing universal justice, then 
you can not bring into this partnership any nation that is so 
debased that it will not join unless it is guaranteed its ill- 
gotten wealth. I would rather have a pirate nation outside than 
a pirate nation inside. I do not want to sit at the same table 
and consult with and submit to the votes and the decisions of a 
nation that will only join provided it is allowed to have its 
crimes recognized and justified and guaranteed, 

It is a strange sort of argument that we are hearing here. 
If that nation is so selfish, so brutalized, so criminal as it has 
been pictured, then instead of admitting it into the household 
we ought to bar our gates against it. We ought to preserve 
our own councils against it. You can not take a lot of savages 
and transform them into saints by bringing them into this com- 
pact, and certainty yon can not when they tell you that they 
will not come in unless they are permitted to keep their inter- 
national stealings. 

Now, we are asked to sanctify this proposition; we are asked 
to justify it, and we are told that if we do not do it Japan 
may stay out; that she may join Germany; that she may join 
Russia. If Japan is that sort of treacherous thing, then in the 
name of Heaven why should we take her into partnership? 
Do you gain anything by admitting the enemy and the traitor 
and the conspirator into your own councils and your own home? 
That argument ought to exclude Japan as an undesirable and a 
dangerous factor in the life of the world. 

Then we are told that we are powerless to help China. Mr, 
President, if we sign this treaty without amendment, we will 
be powerless to help China. Now is our one chance to help 
China, and to help her without a great and bloody war. Now 
is our chance to say that the United States refuses to concur 
in this treaty unless at this time, at the moment of signing 
and as a part of the exchange of documents, Shantung shall be 
delivered back to China. If we do that, it does not involve us 
in war. If the other nations accept, then this great wrong is 
done away with and all cause for war in the future between 
China and Japan will have been removed and all cause for war 
between us and Japan or any other nation concerning that 
great wrong will have been removed. 

But if yon sign the treaty as it is now and turn this great 
Province over to Japan, then you have that question before you, 
you have that great world irritant fastened in the international 
body. You have the certainty that if China is ever able to rise 
from the dust she will strike, and when she does that many 
nations may be drawn into the conflict. For the safety of the 
world, for the preservation of peace, for the settlement of this 
controversy when it can be settled—for all those considerations, 
the amendment ought to be adopted. 

Now, what is the amendment? The amendment proposes that 
Japan shall do now what she professes she is going to do to- 
morrow or some other day in the near future. She has never 
made a statement yet that binds her Government, but she has 
made statements to control the opinion of the world. She says 
in those statements, “Give us a good title, then we will gra- 
clously give it back some day.” If she is in good faith about 
that, now is the time to do it, when the contract is being made. 
If we do not do it now, then the question is an open one, Then 
comes the question, What can the various nations of the world 
do about it? If we accept the league of nations that is adopted, 
we will assume that China files her complaint before the league 
of nations, and the league undertakes to deliberate upon it. 
Japan will lay down as her muniment of title a solemn treaty 
confirming her in the possession of this property, and when 
China undertakes to reply she will be able to put in evidence 
only the ora] statement made by some Japanese statesman. 
Japan has not by an official act declared what she will do, so 
China will lose her case for that reason, and, as I said yester- 
‘lay, she will lose it for another reason, that the most potential 
nations represented on the council will be the nations who have 
signed the secret pact, who themselves are responsible for this 
situation. 

But suppose, sir, that the league of nations, just as it stands 
now, would undertake to decree that Japan should turn this 
property back to China, then what? I am speaking now of the 
possibilities of war. If Japan is now in such temper and is 
made of such material, if she is ready to conspire with Ger- 
many against her associates, if she is ready to conspire with 
Russia against her associates, she will, in the case I have sup- 
posed, carry out that conspiracy, join those great nations who 
are outside of the league. There are over 50,000,000 more white 
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men outside of the league than are inside of it, and she will join 
in an alliance and in an agreement with them. Then look for a 
world war indeed! 

If Japan will not do justice now, we can not trust her in the, 
future. If, with their armies and their navies intact, and if, 
with Japan now having great gains to be made through this! 
war outside of Shantung, with Japan professing unofficially to 
do justice to-morrow or the next day or next year, we can not 
now secure from Japan a fair deal and a fair understanding, 
then beware of what we will be able to do under the league of 
nations; beware of the conduct of Japan in the future. 

Mr. President, Japan can be handled to-day. I Say to you, 
that if you consummate this robbery Japan can not be handled 
to-morrow. Why do I say that? 
50,000,000 -people. She has taken over Korea with 20,000,000, 
people. If she acquires Shantung she gets 40,000,000 more of; 
people, making 110,000,000 of people drawn under the authority | 
of this—and I use the oft-repeated expression—Prussian of the 
Orient, with her fatalism, with her cruelty, with her indom- 
itable will, with her towering ambition. Not only does she 
gain control of these 40,000,000 Chinamen, but she gains prac- | 
tically the key to all China, and you have opened there for her | 
an empire of conquest and a sphere of influence such as the 
world has hardly dreamed of before. 

Fifty years is a short time in the lifé of nations. Give to} 
Japan 50 years to work upon that material, with the power to | 
Japanize—if I may use that adjective—these Chinese popula- | 
tions, and you will have created a yellow peril indeed. You | 
will have brought together this mighty host of yellow men—I | 
am assuming that Japan is successful in holding these posses- 
sions—and you will have created a menace that will cause not 
only Europe but the United States to have great reason for fear. 

The proposition is that Japan to-day is so powerful fhat we 
can not make her do justice at this time, hence we will make 
her much more powerful in the hope that at some future ‘time, 
by a tribunal that we are setting up, we can get her to do 
justice. ‘The long line of international treachery which the 
world has witnessed ought to give us a lesson. When England 
entered this war Lloyd-George said England did not propose to 
demand ‘a single foot of territory; but Great Britain has ab- 
sorbed more territory through this war than Rome ever gained | 
in a similar period of time. When England entered Egypt 
she protested to high heaven that she did not intend to acquire | 
that territory. The language was read here to-day. But in a 
few years’ time England's clutch grew tighter and she had 
taken over the control of Egypt. She has now entered upon a. 
similar course of conduct with reference to Persia. England, 
through this war, with her other now drives her 
railroad from the cape to Cairo on English soil. Possibly that 
may not be a bad thing for the world; but it illustrates how 
little confidence can be placed in the statements that nations 
do not propose to take territory or that they propose to vield 
the territory already in their possession. 

Japan has repeatedly promised to restore the possessions she 
has taken, and she has broken every promise that she has made 
to China or made to the world. The history of mankind is 
that when nations gain possession of lands they keep them, if 
they have the power to keep them. : 

When we gave Cuba the right of seif-government—we came. 
very near giving her complete self-government—we furnished 
about the only example in modern history at least of a nation 
ever relinquishing territory. In that case we had not gone 
in as conquerors, but simply as friends. We have not been 
able to let go of the Philippines yet. The spirit of keeping: 
ground is strong in the human heart. 

If Japan intended to give back this property to China, she 
would give it back now. Only children are really fooled by 
the professions of a man or of a nation that says, We propose 
to give back the thing we are taking, but before we give it: 
back you have got to certify a title to us.” If she is going 
to give it back, why does she need the title certified? Why does 
she need to have it sanctified and sanctioned and made pure? 

If we make this amendment, it may be that when the treaty 
goes back Japan will snap her fingers and say to all the world 
that she disregards their will, that she proposes to keep this 
land’ and these people. If so, one of two courses will be open. 
One will be for the nations to undertake to enforce by war the 
liberation of China. I do not think any such obligation ests 
upon us. We did not make the conditions and we are under 
no obligation to send troops there to carry them out. ‘The other 
course would be, or at least the result would follow, that we 
would know the heart of Japan; we would know what is her 
purpose now, and the world would stand on guard agninst 
them. 


| 


She has approximately | 
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It is a singular thing to find the Senate of the United States 
solemnly debating the question whether it ought to do what is 
right for fear that it might offend a nation by not according to 
that nation the privilege of keeping its stolen property. So far 
as I am concerned, I do not fear Japan to-day, but if you 
make her the monarch of the Orient, her Emperor the master 
emperor of all the yellow men she can gather by force of arms, 
you can create a force there before which the world may well 
tremble. 

Mr. President, I only intended to reply to my colleague. I 
have talked too long on this matter, but I protest that it is a 
shameless thing to stand here and say that this is a great 
wrong and yet vote for that wrong. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the appealing arguments of 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] and of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Bogan] for the adoption of these amend- 
ments are not very persuasive to me when I consider the fact 
that, even though these amendments and all of the other amend- 
ments and reservations proposed by the committee shall be 
adopted, if I understand the position of those Senators cor- 
rectly, they will then vote to reject the treaty. It seems to me 
their position is that during the consideration of this treaty as 
in Committee of the Whole they are very solicitous for the pro- 
tection of China, but when it comes to the final act of voting 
upon the resolution of ratification they will abandon China to 
her fate. 

I thoroughly indorse everything that has been said in de- 
nunciation of the articles of the treaty with respect to Shan- 
tung; I indorse what the Senator from Idaho said, that we were 
not in honor bound to give any recognition to the secret pacts 
out of which these articles in the treaty grew. I will go fur- 
ther, Mr. President, and say that, in my judgment, we are in 
honor bound to refuse to give any recognition to these articles 
in the treaty ; but I do not believe that it should be done in the 
manner it is now proposed t) do it. I believe it ought to be 
done by the Senate declaring in the resolution of ratification 
that it withholds its assent from all of the provisions in the 
treaty relating to Shantung and reserves to itself full liberty 
of action with respect to all matters that may arise thereunder, 
I want to assure the Senate that they will later on have an 
opportunity to vote for such a reservation. If no other reser- 
vation is proposed, I shall offer a reservation substantially in 
this form: The United States withholds its assent to articles 
156, 157, and 158, and reserves full liberty of action with respect 
to any controversy that may arise under said articles. 

It is immaterial to me what form the reservation takes, pro- 
vided that when we come to vote upon the resolution of ratifica- 
tion we do not vote to agree to these articles with respect to 
the cession of Shantung and reserve to ourselves full liberty 
of action with respect to any matter that may arise under these 
articles. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT, I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 


Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator again read his proposed 
reservation? 
Mr. LENROOT. As I stated, I am only suggesting the sub- 


stance of what I believe would be a proper reservation—that 
the United States withholds its assent to articles 156, 157, and 
158, and reserves full liberty of action with respect to any 
controversy that may arise under said articles. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 


tion? 
Mr, LENROOT. Yes. 
Mr. BORAH. I have very great respect for the Senator's 


judgment in regard to this matter. As I understand the Sena- 
tor, he takes the position that the United States by some process 
should relieve itself wholly and absolutely from any obligation 
to enforce this portion of the treaty? 

Mr. LENROOT. We certainly should do that; but, in addi- 
tion, we should be perfectly at liberty to assist China at some 
time in the future if we saw fit to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. The question which I desire to ask the Senator 
is this: What is the difference, then, so far as the substance is 
concerned, between the position which the Senator takes and 
that taken by me? His reservation is, in effect, an amendment, 
is it not? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, technically it is not; but the moral 
effect of it must be the same. 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, let us see—and that is what I was 
about to discuss 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT, Let us see the difference between that kind 
of a reservation and the amendment proposed by the committee. 


The amendment proposes to strike out in the articles the word 
“Japan” and to insert the word “China,” so as to make the 
cession from Germany to China instead of to Japan. As the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] has said, the 
treaty during the present week has come into full life, so far 
as the parties are concerned who have ratified it. The treaty 
at this moment is in full effect between the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Germany, and it is safe to say that before 
the treaty passes out from the Senate, whether it be ratified or 
rejected, Japan also will have ratified it. Whatever may be 
said with reference to the cession from Germany to Japan being 
effective at this date—which is a question I do not care to 
argue to-night—it certainly will be effective just as soon as 
Japan ratifies the treaty, so that every concession that Germany 
has in Shantung will have passed to Japan before the Senate 
votes upon the resolution of ratification. 

What is proposed, then, by the amendments? Although the 
title of Germany will have passed from Germany to Japan, the 
amendments would provide that Germany shall agree to cede 
to China something that she has already ceded by quitclaim to 
Japan. I insist that this amendment can not be accepted by 
the British Empire, by France, or by Italy without the consent 
of Japan. 

Mr. BORAH. What, then, is the legal effect of the Senator’s 
reservation? What does it accomplish? What does it do with 
reference to this territory? Where does it leave us? 

Mr. LENROOT. The reservation leaves the United States 
not a party in any way to that which I believe is correctly de- 
nominated a crime. If we do not become a party to it, we 
will be at liberty in any way that the American people and 
the United States Congress may determine at any time in the 
future to assist China in her claims to Shantung. 

Mr. BORAH. In any event the result is that Japan is left 
in absolute possession of Shantung. The reservation does not 
change the status at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. It does not; and neither does the amend- 
ment, if adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, we simply refuse to hold the 
lantern while the burglary is taking place. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the burglary has taken place, and the 
amendment does not change that fact, unless Japan consents 
to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely so; but the Senator’s reservation 
does not require the treaty to be sent back for the action by 
anybody. 

Mr. LENROOT. It does not. 

Mr. BORAH. So it is a moral certainty that the situation 
will remain permanent, and the only thing we will accomplish 
by the reservation is to say that we do not like the transaction. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true; that we do not approve it and 
are not a party to it. The Senator, I am very sure, is con- 
vinced, as I am convinced, that if this treaty is sent back, with 
the British Empire having agreed to this cession—I am not 
speaking of secret treaties, for I indorse wholly what the Sena- 
tor from Idaho has said with reference to them; I believe that 
every one of them was abrogated by the acceptance of the 14 
points—the British Empire, France, and Germany, by signing 
and ratifying the treaty, having agreed to this cession to Japan, 
they can not undertake honorably, after having made that 
agreement in this treaty, to accept any amendment changing 
the status unless Japan is willing to accept it. Does the Sena- 
tor from Idaho -think that Japan, being in possession, having 
the assent of the great powers named, having the title that 
Germany had to Shantung, is going to assent to such an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BORAH. Perhaps not; but, Mr. President, the only pos- 
sible way by which we can force Japan, Great Britain, and the 
other countries to reconsider this matter is by an amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. But those countries can not honorably re- 
consider the matter without the consent of Japan. 

Mr. BORAH. But being as they were not honorable in doing 
the thing, they may be willing to do an honorable act by recon- 
sidering a dishonorable act. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator’s position is that, having 
done a dishonorable thing in insisting upon the Shantung pro- 
vision, they might be expected to do another dishonorable thing 
in disregarding the word they have given in the treaty. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a sug- 
gestion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED. If it is true that the nations are now so far 
committed that they will not at this time, when the question is 
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still open, do justice to China, what chance does he think China 
will have in trying the case before the league of nations on her 
appeal to have Shantung restored to her? 

Mr. LENROOT. I would prefer that the Senator ask some 
Senator who has more confidence than I have in the efficacy of 
the league of nations with respect to such a controversy. 

It is true, Mr. President, that the United States and all of the 
other nations may later insist upon Japan carrying out her agree- 
ment to restore Shantung to China; but, with the reservation 
that I suggest, we do not, participate in this crime; we are 
exactly, sirs, in the position which some Senators have asked us 
to occupy when you asked us to reject the treaty and make a 
separate peace with Germany, or pass a joint resolution declar- 
ing the war at an end. Where would Shantung be then? 

The fact is, and we might as well face it very frankly, that 
we are confronted with the proposition that if we adopt these 
amendments the United States is out of the treaty entirely; that 
is the issue. I can not give my consent to the position that I am 
unwilling to make peace with Germany unless Shantung is re- 
stored to China. Other Senators may take that position if they 
choose; but I will not do so. 

I must confess, Mr. President, that it seems to me some Seng- 
tors are very inconsistent in the position they are taking with 
reference to these articles of the treaty. The Senator from 
Missouri made a most eloquent appeal concerning the duty of 
the United States to rignt this great international wrong, and, if 
I remember his language, he said the United States ought to use 
some “nerve” about it; and yet, if I recollect aright, the Sena- 
tor is one of those who has steadily advocated—and I have 
been very much in agreement with him—that we ought not to 
interfere or meddle in quarrels in Europe. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr, LENROOT. Just a moment. If I remember aright, the 
Senator from Missouri voted for every one of the so-called Fall 
amendments, which were designed to prevent representation on 
the part of the United States on all the commissions provided 
for in the treaty with relation to boundaries in Europe and in 
connection with many other questions there, leaving to the 
countries in Europe perfect freedom to commit any interna- 
tional wrong that they might see fit to enter into without any 
protest or concern of the United States. Now I yield. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, just to get the matter right, if 
the Senator will permit me, I desire to say that I was not here 
when the Fall amendments were before the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I ask the Senator’s pardon, 

Mr. REED. But if I had been present, I was in favor of 
those amendments and would have voted for them. I simply 
make the statement for the sake of having the record complete; 
there is no difference in principle. But the Senator's statement 
of my position on this particular matter is a little inaccurate. 
I did not say that it was our duty to right the wrong of China 
in the sense the Senator puts it. I did say that it was our 
duty when we were making peace to try to right that wrong in 
the treaty, but not that we should interfere in such affairs 
hereafter. Now, mark you, the difference: We have here a peace 
treaty which requires affirmative action upon this question. 
Instead of taking that action so as to turn the citizens and 
property of China over to Japan, I am in favor of taking that 
action so that the citizens and property of China shall remain 
the property of China. That does not mean that I am trying 
to interfere in the affairs of Europe. I am trying to prevent 
this treaty being adopted as it is, and, as it is, it does interfere. 
So the Senator can not fairly state that I am in any contrary 
position. I want to keep out of the quarrels of other nations; 
T want to Jet them settle their own difficulties: but here we 
are making a treaty, and in the treaty we propose to deal with 
a certain subject. The question is, How shall we deal with it; 
shall we give this property to Japan or shall we try to have it 
retained by China? 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield further, Mr. President. 

Let us see just a moment as to whether the Senator is exactly 
necurate in the attempted distinction between the two positions. 

He says that he wants to keep out of Europe. He says that if 
present he would have voted for all of the Fall amendments re- 
lating to boundaries growing out of this very war. By voting 
for the Fall amendments he would have said, “I want to have 
the United States have nothing to do with European affairs.” 
Now, that is the position that I am taking with reference to Asia 
by this reservation. But the Senator, when it comes to Asia, 
takes an entirely contrary position. When it comes to Asia he 
says, “ While I want the United States to keep out of Europe, I 
want the United States to dictate what shall be done in Asia ”; 
and I say that is an inconsistent position. I think we cught to 
take the same position with reference to both, that we ought not 
to dictate to either; and if the United States is going to attempt 


to dictate boundaries, either in Asia or in Europe, it ought to be 
prepared to use the force that is necessary to defend the boun- 
daries which it has dictated. That I am not willing to do, and 
neither do I think the Senator from Missouri is, and that is why 
I am not going te vote to dictate what shall be done with Shan- 
tung. I propose, however, that the United States keep out of 
that, not assenting to it, refusing to assent to it, leaving the 
United States free to take such action in the future with refer- 
ence to that question as to it may seem just. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, I think he did not quite state the difference between the 
effect of an amendment and the effect of a reservation. I am 
not going into an argument as to whether or not we ought to 
interfere in Shantung, although I draw a distinction between 
Asia, where we are an Asiatic power, holding the Philippines, 
and Europe, where we have no interests whatever; but my 
point is this: 

Suppose we adopt this amendment. Either they would have 
to agree to that amendment, or we should not be parties to 
the treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is truc. 

Mr. LODGE. They would have to choose between us and 
Shantung. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; they would; and that leads me to say, 
Mr. President, that it seems to me it ought to be clear to every 
Senator in the present situation that the adoption of this 
amendment means the killing of the treaty, because it ought to 
be plain that Japan is not going to consent to the amendment, 
and the British Empire and France and Italy can not consent 
to the amendment without the consent of Japan. I want to say, 
Mr. President, as I have said before on this floor, that unless 
the United States is protected from many of the onerous obliga- 
tions that this treaty imposes, I propose to vote for the rejec- 
tion of the treaty; but I prefer to do it outright, with a vote 
against the treaty, than to vote for an amendment that in my 
judgment is sure to kill it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I only want to say a word and 
then I am to move a recess, because there are several 
Senators who want to speak on this matter before a vote is 
taken. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator, before he calls for a recess, 
permit me just a word? I want to say it before we take a 
recess, in about two minutes, 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to finish, 

Mr. REED. I simply want to say this 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I rather object to being taken 
off the floor. 

Mr. REED. Oh! I thought the Senator had yielded, 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President; but I will yield to the Sena- 
tor in a moment. I wanted to say something in conclusion to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. LODGE. That is, that he never will see the day, and we 
never shall see the day, when Europe refuses to let the United 
States come into this treaty on any terms the United States 
says. Without the United States it is a house of cards, and we 
ean dictate what we think right and honorable to-day if we 
choose; but when we are once snarled in the league we can not 
do it, so that it behooves us to move carefully. 

I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator's pardon. A moment ago I 
thought he had made a motion with his hand for me to 
proceed. 

All I want to say is this: The Senator from Wisconsin uud I 
get along so well together, and he is so fair a man, that I do 
not want him to leave me, or try to leave me, in the position of 
taking contradictory positions. 

Here is the great difference between the Fall amendments 
and this Shantung situation: In the Fali amendments we were 
dealing with European nations and with European peoples. We 
were dealing with our enemies and with our enemies“ coun- 
tries. The Shantung amendment is preposing to sanctify the 
looting of our ally, and to that ally we owe a very high duty. 
There is a distinction that warrants a difference of attitude. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts moves to take a recess, in reply to the able Senator 
from Wisconsin as to the apparent inconsistency of our voting 
for this amendment and then voting to defeat the entire treaty, 
I desire to say to him that in my humble way every possible 
vote that I can cast anywhere along the line in the hope of 
defeating it I am going to cast. : > 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, I do not question that. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed 
in the Recorp and as a public document for the use of the Sen- 
ate 2 compilation of all reservations placed on all treaties 
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hitherto by the Senate of the United States. I think Senators 
will find it useful for reference. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


{Senate Document No, 135, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session.] 
COMPILATION OF TREATY RESERVATIONS. A 
A compilation of all reservations pison in all treaties hitherto by the 
Senate. 


Treaty of peace, amity, commerce, and navigation «ith Korea con- 
cluded May 22, 1882. 
9, 1883: Reported by Mr. Windom. 
of Mr. Windom, and by unanimous consent, 

The said treaty was read the second time and considered as in Com- 
2 ae oe Whole, and, no amendment being made, it was reported to 
Mr. Windom submitted -the following resolution for consideration: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty of com- 
merce and navigation between the United States and the om of 
Korea, or Chosen, concluded on the 22d of May, 1882. 

“ Resolved, That it is the understanding of the Senate, in agreeing 
to the foregoing resolution, that the clause Nor are they permitted to 
transport native produce from one open gore to another o port,” 
in Article VI of said treaty, it is not intended to prohibit does not 
prohibit American ships from go from one open port to another open 
port in Korea, or Chosen, to ve Korean cargo for exportation or 
to discharge foreign cargo; and 

“ Resolved, That the President be requested to communicate the fore- 
going interpretation of said clause to the Korean, or Chosen, Govern- 
ment on the exchange of ratifications of said treaty, as the sense in 
which the United States understand the same. 


Janu 
On mo 


diplomatic negotiations with on | 
shall have been a inted for s pu 
by ane with the advice and consent of the Senate, except in the case 
o e 
dent to All a vacancy occurring during 
it makes the declaration in order that the means employed in the nego- 
tiation of said trea t 

od cate all the foregoing resolu- 


Resolved, That the Secretary comm 
tions to the President.” 
The Senate 


prereset. by unanimous consent, to consider the said 
resolutions, and, 


On the question to agree thereto, _ 

It was determined in the affirmative, two-thirds of the Senators 
present having voted in the affirmative. 
General act for the repression of African stave trade, signed July 2, 1890. 

January 11, 1892: Mr. Sherman * * reported it without 
amendment, accompanied by the following resolution :+ 

“ Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the general 
act signed at Brussels July 2, 1890, by the 5 of the 
United States and other powers, for the suppression of the African 
slave trade, and for other purposes. 

“Resolved further, That the Senate advise and consent to the ac- 
ceptance of the ra tion of the 


rotectorates 
treaty, to 


wers, or an 
ap Pand does mer 
join 


mittee on Foreign Relations, 
Tt was eee unanimously in the affirmative. 
That the Secretary lay the said resolution before the Presi- 


Ordered, 
dent of the United States. 
Supplementary industrial convention concluded April 15, 41891. 


March 8, 1892: Mr. Hiscock „ „ è reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied with the following resolution, viz: 

“ Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein). 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of protocols 3 
and 4, signed at Madrid April 15, 1891, by the United States and other 

wers, amendatory to the convention of March 20, 1883, for the pro- 
Peron of industrial property, subject to the reservation of the plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States in the international conference for the 
protection of industrial property at Madrid, as follows: 

“The share allotted to the United States to contribute to the dota- 
tion of the international bureau is not to be augmented until the Congress 
of the United States shall have approved the a tation. 

“ That articles 3 and 4 of the fourth protocol not go beyond what 
shall be established Roa legislation of the United States.” 

On motion Mr. k and by unanimous Kose 

The protocols were read the second time and considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and no amendment being made thereto, they were 

F to th lution reported f 

e question to a o the resolution rom the Com- 
mittee on Pore: Relations, 

It was determined unanimously in the affirmative. 

Ordered, That the Secretary lay the said resolution before the Presi- 
dent of the United States. : 
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Algeciras convention of 1906, 


to consider the same as in Committee of the Whole, and no amend- 
nl pring proposed, it was reported to the te; and no amend- 


“Resolted (two-thirds of the Senators present ing therein) 
That the Senate ad consent to the ratification of the general 
act and an addi ril 7, 1906, by the dele- 


gates of the ers represent 
ciras, 8 e consider a 

Which, by unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider. 

Mr. Bacon reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations the 
follow! resolution : 

“Resolved further, That the Senate, as a part of this act of ratifica- 
tion, understands that the participation of the United States in the Alge- 
ciras conference and in the formation and adoption of the genera! a 
and protocol which resulted m, was with the sole purpose o 
preserving and increasing its commerce in Morocco, the protection as 
to life, liberty, and ps aot Bas its citizens residing or traveling therein, 
and of aiding by its friendly offices and efforts in removing friction and 
controversy which seemed to menace the peace between powers signa- 
tery with the United States to the treaty of 1880, all of which are on 
terms of amity with this Government, and without pu to depart 
from the traditional American fo policy, which forbids participa- 
tion by the United States in the set ent of political questions which 
are entirely European in their scope.“ 

After discussion, 

On motion by Mr. Hale that the resolution 27 75 by Mr. Bacon be 
addéd as an amendment to the resolution of ratification, 

It was determined in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the resolution of ratification as amended, 
it was determined in the affirmative, two-thirds of the Senators present 
— — Fcc in the affirmative. So the resolution as amended was 
a 0. 

Ordered, Tbat the said resolution be laid before the President of the 
United States. 


Convention for the e international disputes signed at The 
ague, 


April 2, 1908: The Senate proceeded, as in Committee of the Whole, 
to consider the same, and no amendment being proposed, 

After discussion, 

It was reported to the Senate, and no amendment being proposed, 

Mr. Carter submitted the following resolution, which was considered 


by unanimous consent: 

“ Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of a convention 
signed by the delegates of the United States to the second international 

ce conference, held at The Hague from Juno 16 to October 18, 1907, 
‘or the pacific settlement of international disputes, subject to the decla- 
ration made by the delegates of the United States before signing said 
convention, namely: 

“*Notbing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to 

uire the United States of America to de from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in 
the political questions of policy or internal administration of any 
foreign State, nor anything contained in the said convention be 
construed to imply a relinquishment by the United States of its tradi- 
tional attitude toward purely American questions.’ 

“ Resolved, further, as a part of this act of ratification, That the 
United States approves this convention with the understanding that 
recourse to the permanent court for the settlement of differences can 
be bad only by agreement thereto through general or special treaties 
of arbitration heretofore or hereafter concluded between the parties in 

ute; and the United States now exercises the option contained in 
article 53 of said convention, to exclude the formulation of the com- 
promis’ by the permanent court, and hereby excludes from the Saran 0 
tence of the permanent court the power to frame the gompromis“ 
required by genera! or 1 treaties of arbitration concluded er herc- 
after to be concluded by the United States, and further expressly de- 
clares that the compromis required by any treaty of arbitration to 
which the United Sta may be a party shall be settled only by agree- 
ment between the contracting parties, unless such treaty 1 expressly 
provide otherwise.” 

On the question to agree to the said resolution, 

It was determined the affirmative, two-thirds of the Senators 


tive. 
the Secretary lay the said resolution before the Presi- 


Convention concluded at the second Hague peace conference held at 
Sap ere „ 907, concerning the rights and duties of neutral powers 
n naval war. 


April 17, 1908: On motion by Mr. Bacon, the Senate proceeded to eon- 
sider the same as in Committee of the Whole, and no amendment being 
proposed, it was reported to the Senate; and no amendment being pro- 


Mr. Bacon submitted the following resolution, which was considered 
by unanimous consent and 3 agreed to: 

“Resolved (two-thirds of the 8 ors present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the adherence of the United States 
to a convention adopted by the second international ce conference 
held at The Hague from June 15 to October 18, 1907, concern: the 
rights and duties of neutral powers in naval war, reserving and ex- 
cluding, however, article 23 thereof, which is in the following words: 

“sA neutral r may allow prizes to enter its porta and roadsteads, 
whether under convoy or not, when they are brought there to be seques- 
trated pending the ision of a prize court. It may have the prize 
taken to another of its ports. 

“sIf the prize is convoyed by a warship the prize crew may go on 
board the convoy! ship. 

At the prize is not under convoy the prize crew are left at liberty.’ 

“ Resolved further, That the United States adheres to this convention 
with the understanding that the last clause of article 3 im lies the duty 
of a neutral power to make the demand therein mentioned for the return 
ofa ap captured within the neutral jurisdiction and no longer within 
tot ere That the Secret lay the said lution bef Presi. 

5 4 resolution ore the * 
dent of the United States. bse 
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Convention respecting. the: limitation of the employment of force for 
the recovery of contract debts signed at The Hague, 1907. 

April 17, 1908: On motion by Mr. Carter, the Senate proceeded to 
consider the same as in Committee of the Whole. 

d no amendment being proposed, it was reported to the Senate; 
and no amendment being proposed in the Senate, 

Mr. Carter submitted the following resolution, which was considered 
by unanimous consent and 5 to: s 

“ Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of a convention 
Signed by the delegates of the United States to the second international 
peace conference held at The Hague from June 15 to October 18. 1907, 
respecting the limitation of the employment of force for the recovery 
of contract debts. 

“ Resolved further, As a part of this act of ratification, that the 
United States approves this convention with the understanding that 
recourse to the permanent court for the settlement of the differences 
referred to in said convention can be had only by agreement thereto 
through genera] or special treaties of arbitration heretofore or here- 
after concluded between the parties in dispute.” 


Extradition convention with Portugal, signed May 7, 1908. 


May 22, 1908: The Senate resumed consideration of the same as in 
Committee of the Whole, and, no amendment being proposed, it was 
reportos to the Senate. 

r. Carter submitted the following resolution, which was considered 
by unanimous consent and unanimously agreed to: 

“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of an extradition 
treat 7 ser the United States and Portugal, signed at Washington 
on May 7, ” 

= In giving this advice and consent to the ratification of the said 
treaty, and as a part of the act of ratification, the Senate understands 
that it is a be the United States that no person charged with 
crime shall be extraditable from Portugal upon whom the death penalty 
can be inflicted for the offense char by the laws of the jurisdiction 
in which the charge is 7 and that this a ment on the part 
of the Unites Bista will be mentonon pa the ratifications of the treaty 
and will, in effect, form part of the treaty," 

Ordered, That the Secretary lay the said resolution before the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Ship anal treaty with Panama signed January 9, 1909. 


March 8, 1909: On motion by Mr. Cullom, the Senate proceeded, as 
in Committee of the Whole, to resume consideration of the same, and 
no amendment being proposed it was reported to the Senate; and no 
amendment being pro; in the Senate, 

Mr. Cuilom submit the tonami resolution, which was considered 
by unanimous consent and unanimo: agreed to: 

“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of a treaty be- 

ween the United States and the eepopile of Panama relating to the 

nama Canal, signed January 9, 1909. 

“Resolved as a part of this ratification, That the United States ap- 
proves the treaty between the United States and Panama, with the 
understanding that so far as the United States is concerned no question 
shall be submitted to arbitration herein payaa for which in any way 
affects the vital interests of the United States in the protection, opera- 
tion, maintenance, sanitation, and protection of the Panama Canal.” 

Ordered, That the Secretary lay the said resolution before the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Agreement with Russia regulating the position of corporations and 
other commercial associations, signed June 25, 190}. 

May 6, 1909: ce ye favorably by Mr, Root: 

On motion by Mr. Root, and by unanimous consent, the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the said agreement, 
and no amendment being proposed, it was reported to the Senate ; and 
ho amendment being pro 

Mr. Root submitted the 8 resolution, which was considered by 
unanimous consent and unanimously to: 

“ Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein) 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of an agreemen 
(Ex. D, 58th, 3d) between the United States and Russia to regulate 
the position of corporations or stock companies and other commercial 
associations, signed at St. Petersburg on June 25, 1904. 

“ Resolved, at the Senate advises and consents to the ratification 
of the said agreement with the understanding that the regulations re- 
ferred to in the third agraph in the agreement as existing in the 
several countries refer to and include on the part of the United States 
the regulations established by and under the authority of the several 
States of the Union.” 

Arbitration treaty with Great Britain, signed August 8, 1911. 


March 7, 1912 Mee open executive session): The treaty was reported 
to the Senate, and the amendments recommended in the Committee of 
the Whole were concurred in, 

Mr. Lopar offered the following substitute resolution of ratification : 

“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators on concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to e ratification of a treaty 
signed by the plenipotentiaries of the United States and Great Britain 
on August 3, 1911, extending the scope and obligation of the policy of 
arbitration adopted in the present arbitration treaty of April 4, 1908, 
between the two countries, so as to exclude certain exceptions contained 
in that treaty and to provide means for the peaceful solution of all 
questions of difference which it shall be found impossible in future to 
settle by diplomacy, with the following amendments: 

“On page 3, line 4, after the word ‘tribunal,’ insert a comma. 

“In the same line strike out ‘may’ and insert in lieu thereof shall,’ 

“On page 4, strike out the paragraph commencing on line 28 and 
ending on line 35.” 

Mr. oe I offer as a substitute for the proviso the one I now send 
to the desk. 

The Vick Prestpen?. The Senator from Georgia offers an amendment 
in the form of a substitute for the proviso, which will be read. 

The SECRETARY: In lieu of the proviso insert: 

“ Provided, That the Senate advise and consents to the ratification 
of the said treaty with the understanding, to be made part of such 
ratification, that the treaty does not authorize the submission to arbitra- 
tion of any question which affects the admission of aliens to the educa- 
tional institutions of the several States, or the territ 
the several States or of the United States, or concerning 
of the alleged indebtedness or moneyed obi 
United States, or any question which depends upon or involves the 


maintenance of the traditional attitude of the United States concerning 
American questions, commonly described as the Monroe doctrine, or other 
purely governmental ag } 

The VICE PRESIDENT. e question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia to the resolution of ratification. 

he yeas and nays were ordered, and Mr. Bacon's amendment to Mr. 
Loner’s resolution was to—yeas 46, nays 36, not voting 9. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the resolution of 
ratification as amended. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary called the roll. 
The result was announced—yeas 76, nays 3, not voting 12. 

The Vick Presipgxt. Two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
resolution as amended is adopted. 

International wireless telegraph convention concluded July 5, 1912. 

January 22, 1913: On motion by Mr. Root, the Senate proceeded to 
consider the same. 

The convention was read the second time and considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole; and no amendment being proposed, 

Was reported to the Senate. 

The convention was considered in the Senate; and no amendment 
being propono, fe 

Mr. Root submitted the following resolution for consideration : 

“ Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the radio- 
telegraphic convention signed at London on July 5, 1912. with the final 
protocol and service regulations connected therewith: Provided, That 
the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of said convention with 
the eee to be expressed as a part of the instrument of rati- 
fication that nothing in the ninth article of the regulations affixed to 
the convention shall be deemed to exclude the United States from the 
peed of her Inspection laws upon vessels entering or clearing from 

er ports.” 
1 renee was considered by unanimous consent and unanimously 
agreed to. 

Ordered, That the said resolution be transmitted forthwith to the 
President of the United States. 

Convention signed at Paris on January , 1913, modifying the interna- 
tional sanitary convention of December 8, 1903. 

February 19, 1913: On motion by Mr. Loncnr, and by unanimous 
consent, the Senate as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the said convention, and no amendment being proposed, it 
was reported to the Senate; and no amendment being proposed, 

Mr. DGB submitted the following resolution, which was considered 
by unanimous consent and unanimously agreed to: 

“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of a convention 
between the United States and other powers, signed at Paris on January 
17, 1913, 8 the international sanitary convention of December 
8, 1903: Provided, That the Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of said convention with the understanding,-to be expressed as a 

art of the instrument of ratification, that noth ng contained in article 

thereof shall be deemed to prevent the United States from carrying 
out any special quarantine measures against the infection of its ports 
which mig t be demanded by unusual sanitary conditions.” 

Ordered, That the Secretary lay the said resolutions before the Presi- 
ident of the United States. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr, President, I wish to give notice that 
to-morrow, at the convenience of the Senate, I shall submit 
some remarks on the pending Shantung amendment.“ 

RECESS. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
October 16, 1919, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, October 15, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. - 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty and most merciful God, our Heavenly Father, we 
thank Thee for the gift of choice which Thou hast bestowed 
upon us and which lifts us infinitely above the brute creation 
and makes us indeed Thy children; yet we realize the awful 
responsibility it brings with it and we most earnestly pray for 
strength, that we may resist the temptations which are round 
about us and submit our will to Thy will. In the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 112) continuing temporarily certain allowances to officers 
of the Navy and Marine Corps, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
bill (S. 3190) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Pocomoke River at Pocomoke, Md., in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res, 46) extending until July 1, 1920, the 
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effeetive date of section 10 of an act entitled “An aet to supple- 
ment existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, in which 
the concurrence of the House óf Representatives was requested. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


cler clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolu- 

tion of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to their appropriate committees as indicated be- 
low: 

S. 3190. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Pocomoke River at Pocomoke City, Md.; to the Com- 
inittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. > 

S. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution extending until July 1, 1920, 
the effective date of section 10 of an act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 6810. An act to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to 
regulate the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high- 
proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to insure an 
ample supply of alcohol and promote its use in scientific re- 
search and in the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful 
industries ; 

H. R. 8986. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to construct a bridge and approaches 
thereto across Red River, near Arthur City, Lamar County, 
Tex. ; and 

H. R. 7972. An act to improve the administration of the 
postal service in the Territory ef Hawaii, in Porto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Duxnan was granted leave of 

absence fer one day, on account of important business. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 

The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday, and the 
Clerk will call the roll of committees. 

The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries was 
called. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF LOAD LINES FOR CERTAIN VESSELS. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, E call up the bill H. R. 3621. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan, on behalf of 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisherics, calls up 
the bill which the Clerk will report by title: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (EL. R. 3021) to establish load lines for certain vessels. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I think under the rule the House 
automatically goes into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is on the Union Calendar, and the 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill II. R. 3621, with Mr. SN ETX in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 3621, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3621) to establish load lines for certain vessels. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the 
bill has not been read, may we have it in full? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill in full. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That this act shall apply to the following vessels: 
(a) Cargo-carrying vessels of gross tons or over loading at any 
port LP pac within the United States or its possessions for a foreign 
voya. y sen. 
$ Cargo-carrying vessels of the United States of 500 gross toms or 
over loading at port or place for a voyage by sea. 
(e) Other vessels Ioa Be caf Pos or hc — United 8 or 
possessi: ; in e Secretary o om- 
thi vessels and their. crews the establish- 
ment of a legal load line. 


marks thereof the maxim 
such vessels may safely be loaded. Such regulations shall have the 
foree of law. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the du 


of the owner and of 
every vessel subject to this act an 


the master of 
to the regulations established there- 


under, to cause the load line or lines so established to be permanently 
and ly marked upon the vessel in such manner as the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall direct, and to keep the same so marked. The 
Secretary of Commerce shall appoint the American Bureau of Shipping 
or such other corporation or association for the 5 regist 

ing as may selected 


Commerce shall 2 for 
0 


FFC foe" thipowner may select ad the 
Secr of. Commerce Commerce may 


approve; or the tary 

appoint for said purpose reg ari of the Government, who shall per- 

form such services as may directed the Secre of Commerce. 

The Secretary of Commerce may, in his retion, revoke any appoint- 

section. Such corporation, associa’ or 
osition and manner of markin 


visions of this act an 
shall deliver a cop 


de 50 on 1 see or ae wont 6 mark or 
mar such corpora or officer, 
a thout heving on board eo ry of wuld ce cate, ij 


ked pursuant 
lations established thereunder, applicable to her 823 f. 
point w such load line 
to the provisions of this act and 
der; or so as in any manner to 


of Commerce shall certify that 
rela 


of the regu 
violate the said regulations. 
Sec. 5. That whenever the Secre 


the laws and rej tions in force in any forei ting to lead 
lines are eq y effective with the re at estab — — this 
act, the Secretary of Commerce may ct, on proof that a vessel of 
that country has complied with such foreign laws and tions, that 


such and her master and owner shall be exempted fro ance 
with the provisions of this act, except as hereinafter provided —— 
That this section shall not apply to the vessels of any foreign country 
which does not similarly r ize the load lines established under this 
neee. G ‘That it shall be the duty of the — 

EC. a e duty of the maste: b 
to this act and to the 8 established 9 and * — 


ing from her loading port or plage for a voyage b 
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on 
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written ctuiensent of th 


vessel ex 
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shall 
IN? Fee ander tls para 
any under this para x 
(b) If the master of any vessel — gah to this act and to the regula- 
tions established thereunder or of any foreign vessel exempted pursuant 
to section & of this act, shall fa fore ing from her loadi 
or place, to enter in the offi 10 of such vessel (it any 
statement 5 vy section 6 of this act, he shall for cach offense 
be liable to the United States in a penalty of $100. The Secretary of 


(e) If an rsen shall knowingly permit or cause or attempt to cause 
any vessel subject to this act and to the regulations established there- 
under to depart, or if, being the owner, manager, agent, or master of 
such vessel he shall fail te take reasonable care to prevent her from 


from 1 port or piace when loaded in violation of 
of this act; or if any persen shall knowingly permit or cause 
or attempt to cause a foreign vessel exempted pursuant to section 5 of 


this act to my abs or if, being the owner, manager, agent, or master 
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of detention made pursuant to section 7 of this act, he shall in respect 
of each offense be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished 8 a 
fine not to exceed $500 or by imprisonment not to exceed three months, 
or both, at the discretion of the court. 

(e) If any person shall conceal, remove, alter, deface, or obliterate, 
or shall suffer any person under his control to conceal, remove, alter, 
' deface, or obliterate any mark or marks i on a vessel pursuant to 
this act or to the regulations established thereunder, except in the event 
of lawful change of said marks, or to prevent capture by an enemy, he 
` shall, in respect of each offense, be gu of a misdemeanor and shall 
be punished by a fine not to exceed $1,000, or by imprisonment not to 
exceed one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

(f) Whenever the owner, manager, agent, or master of a vessel shall 
become subject to a fine or penalty by way of money ent pursuant 
to the provisions of this act, the vessel shall also be liable therefor, and 
may be seized and proceeded against in the district court of the United 
States in any district in which such vessel shall be found. 

Sec. 9. That this act shall take effect six months after the date of its 
approval cr at such earlier time as the Secretary of Commerce may fix. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I would like to sub- 
mit a request for unanimous consent to extend and revise my 
remarks on the subject on which I spoke yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks on the subject 
on which he spoke yesterday. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Under the rules there are two hours for general debate. Who 
is to control the time? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] ask for recognition at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there anybody on the committee op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. SCOTT. No. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the time will be controlled one-half 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scorr] and one-half by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

“Mr. SCOTT. I ask that the gentleman from Missouri be 
recognized, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this is a bill to establish a load line on certain ves- 
sels. The hearings on the bill were very full and complete, 
and the bill comes before the House with a unanimous report by 
the committee. Section 1 of the bill applies to the following 
vessels: (a) Cargo-carrying vessels of the United States and 
vessels under foreign flags of 500 gross tons or over loading at 
any port or place within the United States or its possessions for 
a foreign voyage; (b) cargo-carrying vessels of the United 
States of 500 gross tons or over loading at any foreign port or 
place for a voyage by sea. We have always claimed the right 
to inspect and determine whether or not a vessel departing: 
from a port in the United States was seaworthy. Hence the 
first subdivision (a) applies not only to vessels of the United 
States but to foreign vessels departing from ports of the United 
States—that is, cargo vessels; (b) applies to cargo vessels of 
the United States departing from any port, domestic or foreign, 
and enforces against that vessel the provisions of this act. 

We would not have jurisdiction to enforce the provisions (b) 
and regulations thereunder against foreign vessels departing 
from any other ports than ports of the United States, but the 
bill applies to all vessels of the United States, whether they are 
departing from ports of the United States or from some foreign 
port, provided they are of 500 tons or over. 

Section 1, subdivision (c), applies to other vessels of less than 
500 gross tons loading at any port or place in the United States 
or its possessions whenever in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Commerce the safety of such vessels and their crews requires 
the establishment of a legal load line. This subdivision (c) 
would apply, of course, to vessels not only in our coastwise 
trade, but in our foreign trade, if less than 500 gross tons. It 
is not intended at this time, nor is it made mandatory on the 
Secretary of Commerce at once, to enforce the provisions of this 
bill against vessels of less than 500 gross tons, whether those 
vessels are engaged in the coastwise or foreign trade, 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Subsection (e), as I understand it 
and I ask to be corrected if I am in error—applies to vessels of 
less than 500 tons and also applies to both vessels of Ameri- 
can register and vessels of foreign register? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I wanted to ask that to be sure. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Now, section 2 provides as to vessels 
defined in paragraphs (a) and (b) that the Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized and directed, and in respect to vessels de- 
fined in paragraph (e) the Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized to establish by regulation from time to time the load 
water lines and marks thereof indicating the maximum depth 


to which such vessels may safely be loaded. Such regulations 
shall have the force of law. Now, it will be noticed that 
paragraphs (a) and (b), section 1, apply alike to vessels 
of the United States and foreign vessels of 500 tons gross 
or over loading at American ports for foreign ports and are 
mandatory, while paragraph (e) applies to vessels of the United 
States of less than 500 tons gross engaged in the coastwise trade 
and to vessels of the United States and foreign vessels of less 
than 500 tons gross engaged in the foreign trade and is direc- 
tory. In other words, it is left to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to determine when the provisions of para- 
graph (c) shall go into effect. 

It will take some time to get this system into actual opera- 
tion. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed, 
in the first instance, to apply the law and the regulations estab- 
lished thereunder to vessels of 500 gross tons or over in the 
foreign trade and later to vessels of less than 500 gross tons in 
the coastwise or foreign trade. Now, this bill applies alone to 
vessels of the United States and foreign vessels loading at any 
port or place within the United States or its possessions for a 
foreign voyage by sea and to our own vessels without reference 
to what ports, whether a home port or a foreign port, those 
vessels may depart from. 

For years past an effort has been made to secure an inter- 
national conference composed of the maritime nations of the 
world to agree upon or to formulate a convention to determine 
and make uniform load lines for vessels. And that will be done 
sometime. Arrangements were well under way for such a con- 
ference when the war broke out, and it is desirable that it 
should be so. In my judgment that is the only way to treat the 
subject in a comprehensive manner. But in the meantime and 
with a view of making this law effective and that its terms may 
be equitable as between our vessels and foreign vessels, section 
5 of. the bill provides: 

That whenev 
and regulations Ay CC relating fae Ins 
are equally effective with the regulations established under this act the 

ry of Commerce may direct, on proof that a vessel of that coun- 
try bas complied with such foreign laws and regulations, that such 
vessel and her master and owner shall be exempted from compliance 
with the provisions of this act, except as hereinafter provided: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not apply to the vessels of any foreign 
country which does not similarly recognize the load lines established 
under this act and the regulations made thereunder. 

In other words, section 5 provides that we shall recognize 
the load lines established by foreign nations substantially the 
same as our own load lines if they in turn recognize the load 
lines established by us and applicable to our ships. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In just a moment. 

Now, Great Britain, France, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany—in fact, most of the maritime nations—have load-line 
laws, although some do not; and for that reason section 5 of 
the bill provides that where the nations have load-line laws, 
and those laws are similar to our own, we will respect their 
laws fixing load lines on their vessels coming into and depart- 
ing from our ports if they recognize the load water lines 
marked on our vessels that may enter or clear from their 
ports. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Under this section, does 
the Secretary of Commerce recognize the lines that are 
placed on our own ships, or would those foreign laws apply 
to markings on foreign ships? It says, “any vessel.” 1 
presume, if we have authority in this country to regulate the 
loading of foreign vessels in our ports, they might perhaps have 
authority in other countries to regulate the loading of our ves- 
sels in their ports. Would this section permit that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If they recognize the load water lines 
we place on our ships when our ships go into their ports, we 
will recognize the load lines fixed by them on their ships if and 
when they enter and clear from our ports. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I was thinking, however, 
that this section might permit the foreign authorities to fix 
load lines on our ships when in their ports. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; I think not. In the absence of an 
international agreement they might undertake to do so, and, in 
turn, we might undertake to enforce our load-line law upon 
them, but section 5 provides for the reciprocal recognition of 
load lines. If the gentleman will take pains to read the report 
of the committee, he will find that we have set out the pro- 
visions of the British load-line law and regulations, and he will 
observe that this bill follows very closely the British load-line 
laws. The load-line laws of the maritime nations will be in a 
large measure uniform. but they do not have the force of an 
international agreement, and for that reason, and in view of 
the expansion of our American merchant marine, it will be 
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important to have the load lines on vessels leaving our ports 
fixed by our law until they can be fixed by international agree- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman permit me to ask 
him a question? 5 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. On page 2, line 7, it says “such regu- 
Jations shall have the force of law.” Why is that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Because this bill does not set out the 
regulations. It does not state to what depth a vessel may be 
loaded. It is not practicable to do so. The regulations must 
work out scientifically and apply to vessels of different types 
and different tonnage and in different trades and for different 
seasons of the year, but when they are once formulated and 
promulgated by the Secretary of Commerce they shall have the 
force of law. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The reason I ask is this: They ascertain 
after due inquiry and examination that the mark shall be 
placed at a certain point on the vessel. Now, can we provide 
when that mark is so established that the owner of the vessel 
shall not load beyond that mark? I was wondering if there was 
not some danger, by putting in such a regulation as having 
the force of law, of that being a delegation of legislative au- 
thority. Of course, we can authorize any agency to establish 
a marking and then say the owner must not load beyond that 
mark, and Congress would still be legislating, but if you put 
this in that “such regulations shall have the force of law,” I 
fancy it does not add anything. I would like to have the gentle- 
man’s opinion on the subject. I have no convictions on it, but 
I was wondering if that was not a hazardous or unnecessary 
thing to do. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The most important thing is to frame 
the rules under which the load lines shall be placed on the ves- 
sel. Hence when that is once done it should have the force of 
law, because after having been once formulated it is made 
mandatory on the captain or vessel owner to place that load 
line on the vessel, indicating how deep she may be loaded. And 
if he fails to do that, if he fails to put the mark on the vessel, 
or if he obliterates the mark, or if he overloads, in either one 
of those events he is subject to the penalty prescribed in the 
bill. But the most important matter, and the one that involves 
the scientific or technical investigation, is to formulate the rules 
and to determine where that load line should be placed, and 
that must be provided in the rules or regulations. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Well, nothing in this act, as I see it, 
would be changed at all if these words were stricken out. The 
owner is still required to do the things that he is directed to do 
by the Secretary of Commerce touching this mark. He has to 
establish that mark, and he can not exceed it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Before the mark is established it must 
be made in pursuance to some rule, and that rule must have the 
force of law, or else he may question the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to determine where that load-line mark 
shall be. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. How can he question that if we provide 
here that he shall be punished if he does not do it? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I think that Congress has full au- 
thority to authorize the department te make the regulations for 
earrying out the purposes of this act, and that being so, the 
regulations which the department promulgates have the force 
of law. In that state of facts I can not see any harm in stating 
in the bill what is in fact in it, that the regulations do have the 
force of law. That is the way it lies in my mind. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We rarely pass a bill through this House 
that does not contain such a provision as this, so far as that is 
concerned, that the rules and regulations made to carry the law 
into effect shall have the force of law. That is true not only 
with reference to our revenue laws and vessel-inspection laws 
but many other laws I might cite. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLEARY. The object and purpose of this legislation is 
to promote the safety of life and property? ae 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. CLEARY. Then, does not the gentleman think that lum- 
ber ought to be exempted, because a boat load of lumber can 
not sink? Some of the men carrying lumber up from the south 
or around to the Pacific perhaps would like to load more deeply 
than the general regulations would provide. I know that a 
boat load of lumber is in no danger, because the lumber itself 
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sustains it. I was thinking that perhaps it might be well te 
have a provision to the effect that it should not apply to lum- 
ber. I do not see any sense in making it apply to lumber. A 
raft will not sink. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We leave that to the regulations in the 
department. Of course, the load line on different ships or ves- 
sels will be different and will depend upon the cargo and upon 
the trade in which the vessel is engaged, and whether it is in 
the summer or in the winter, or in the North Atlantic or in the 
South Atlantic. Hence these regulations must be very elastic. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I suggest to the gentleman, in reply to the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Creary], that it 
would be humanly impossible to legislate and prescribe as to 
the character of the ship that could be marked in consequence 
of its load. To explain: There might be a certain cargo of 
lumber on a ship which would not float. I see the gentleman 
from New York smiling. There are many instances of lumber 
and logs that will not float. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They will pretty nearly float 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; they will pretty nearly float. But it is 
necessary to dog them; it is necessary to dog every one of the 
logs in order to keep them on the surface; so that it would be 
impossible to legislate on the cargo that is to be carried in many 
particular instances. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think that is true. But we must not 
lose sight of the purpose of this legislation, which is to promote 
the safety of the crews on cargo vessels. I think the records of 
the Coast Guard Service will show that most of the derelicts 
in the North Atlantic which menace navigation are water-logged 
lumber vessels that have been overloaded; that is, they are 
still floating and were not entirely submerged, but they were 
overloaded and have partially sunk and are floating around. 
They were not seaworthy, and in a storm were wrecked 
and the crew lost, if not rescued by some passing ship. They 
are a menace to navigation. Not infrequently have they 
caused the wreck of other vessels. And there is no reason why 
the crew on a lumber vessel should not be protected as well as 
the crew on any other vessel. 

Now, as the gentleman from New York says, this law is in- 
tended to protect the crews of ships. He is right. That is the 
purpose, and we should not lose sight of that purpose. Some 
captains and vessel owners are so greedy of gain that they 
overload their ships. Every additional ton carried means addi- 
tional freight money, and they do not have the proper regard 
for human life. The purpose of this law is to provide by law 
how deeply a vessel may be loaded, having regard to the safety 
of the crew. 

Again, if this law were to apply to one class of vessels and 
not to another, the conscientious captain or owner who stands 
ready and willing to comply with the law, out of regard for his 
crew, would be prejudiced by the unscrupulous vessel owner 
who would load his vessel down beyond the limit of safety in 
order to increase his profits. Hence this legislation has a two- 
fold purpose: First, the safety of the crew, and, second, to pre- 
vent unfair competition—to protect the upright vessel owner 
against the unscrupulous vessel owner. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, with pleasure. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In further answer to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Creary], the very first section 
of the bill limits the application of the bill to three kinds of 
vessels: First, cargo-carrying vessels loading at a port within 
the United States or its possessions for a foreign voyage by sea; 
secondly, cargo-carrying vessels of the United States loading at 
a foreign port; and, thirdly, it provides that other vessels load- 
ing at any port of the United States may be subject to the pro- 
visions of this law whenever in the judgment of the Secretary 
of Commerce the safety of such vessels requires it. So that it 
is left entirely with the discretion of the Secretary of Com- 
meree whether a vessel not loaded for the foreign trade or at a 
foreign port shall require the establishing of a load line. It 
seems to me that covers the inquiry completely and entirely. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLEARY. Of course, a vessel loaded with yellow pine 
or white pine, or any kind of pine or spruce, could not sink and 
could not endanger the life of the crew. You could not get any 
better life protector than a load of such logs. I was thinking 
that wherever it was seemingly unnecessary to establish regu- 
lations you only hinder trade instead of helping it by establish- 
ing them. Now, a boat loaded with pig iron or any other sub- 
stance of that kind goes down very quickly and is dangerous, 
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and T admit that there ure certain kinds ef lumber, such as ma- 
hogany logs and logs of that character, which would readily 
sink: but as to spruce and pine lumber there would be no dan- 
ger. I know that any kind of a boat loaded with such lumber 
is in no danger, either to the cargo or the crew. According to 
the chairman's remarks it might endanger ethers. Of course, 
that might be true in the instance of derelicts, but there is no 
danger to the cargo or to the crew in a load of pine or spruce 
lumber, and in the case of anything to which you do not have 
to apply regulations you ought not to apply them, because it is 
bothersome and it brings about unnecessary trouble to the men 
who engage in that hazardous kind of business. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We assume that this law will be admin- 
istered in the light of what the gentleman says, but with due 
regard to the safety of the crew of the vessel. 

Now, just a moment more. Mr. E. T. Chamberlain, Commis- 
sioner of Navigation of the Department of Commerce; Mr. John 
A. Donald, commissioner, United States Shipping Board, who 
has had large and varied experience in the shipping business; 
Stephenson Taylor, commander in the United States Naval Re- 
serve Corps and president of the American Bureau of Shipping; 
Capt. Charles McAllister, vice president of the American Bureau 
of Shipping; and Mr. Hendon Chubb, of New York, representing 
the American Institute of Marine Underwriters—during the war 
Mr. Chubb was director of insurance of the United States Ship- 
ping Board—all these gentlemen appeared before the com- 
mittee and urged the passage of this bill, No one appeared in 
opposition to it. As I have stated, it comes from the committee 
with a unanimous report in its favor. It applies primarily to 
vessels engaged in the foreign trade. On September 1 we had 
2,884 seagoing ships of 1,000 gross tons or over, making a total 
of 8,554,714 gross tons. Of those in the foreign trade on June 1 
there were about 2.300 ships, making a total of 6,300,000 gross 
tons. Of these about 2,200 were cargo ships, and of the 2,200 
ships about 1,877, of 4.938,000 gross tons, or about 60 per cent, 
belonged to the Shipping Board. 

Before the war we had very few ships engaged in the foreign 
trade, and hence this legislation was not important; but now we 
have a large and increasing American merchant marine in the 
overseas trade, and it is important that we enact this legislation. 

This bill, H. R. 3621. is identical in its provisions with the 
bill S. 575, reported to the Senate October 6, 1919, and therefore 
has the approval of Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce, as will be noted by the following letter addressed to 
Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER and referring to S. 575: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 28, 7919. 

Dean SENATOR FLETCHER: I have received your letter of the 26th 
instant, inclosing copy of S. 575, a bill to establish load lines for cer- 
tain vessels, with request that I furnish your committee with such sug- 
gestions as I may deem proper touching the merits of the bill and the 
propriety of its passage. 

I have to recommend the passage of this bill for the following 
reasons : 

The purpose of the bill is to establish load-line regulations in the 
simplest and most j iape form, which may be applied promptly with- 
out interfering with the prompt dispatch of ships. 

Before the war preliminary arrangements had been made for an in- 
ternational maritime conference to consider uniform national regula- 
tion of load lines and otber matters relating to cargo ships in the same 
manner as questions relating to passenger px had been considered by 
the London international conference of 1018-14 on safety of life at sea. 

The conference was necessarily gprs! hg At that e the United 
States had yay few seagoing cargo sh ps, but for the past two years 
our shipyards have built cargo ships a exclusively, and for the 

st 80 s we have been completing such ships faster than they were 
B built by the whole world before the war. 

The bill, except in special cases, is limited in application to seagoing 
vessels of 500 gross tons or over, because the need of regulation is 

ter in the case of larger ships and because the administrative 
machinery will 5 sgh more successfully and promptly if not em- 
barrassed by special 8 raised by small ships of varying wee 
and trades. On May 1 there were 1.513 American documented seagoing 
steam and gasoline vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over, aggregating 
5,880,750 gross tons, and 320 sail vessels of that size aggregating 
520,501 gross tons; in all, 1,833 seagoing vessels of 6,401,251 08S 
tons. and tbe output is now increasing at the rate of nearly 300,000 
gross tons a month, Nearly all of these ships, including many formerly 
engaged in domestic trade, are now engaged in the foreign trade, and 
‘the application of the bill is limited to the foreign trade on salt water. 
Fresh-water load-line regulations for obvious reasons must differ from 
salt-water regulations, and the department deems it wise at this time 
to undertake the preparation of salt-water rules only. 

The administrative machinery proposed by the third section is similar 
to that which has been in success: operation in the United Kingdom 
for some years. The American Bureau of Shipping occupies, in respect 
of American ships, a position aralogous to that of Lloyd's Register to 
British ships, the Bureau Veritas to French ships, and other ssifica- 
tion societies toward the ships of other civilized maritime powers, re- 
8 The bill will enable the Department of Commerce to make 
use of the American Bureau of shipping and will incidentally aid in 
establishing the American classification society. At the same time it 
enables the department to avail itself of the survey officers of Lloyd’s 
registry, who have cordially cooperated with the department during the 
war in the solution of load-line difficulties, and of the survey officers of 
the Bureau Veritas, the French organization, who have at all times been 
willing to cooperate. 


The aim of the fifth section is to bring about temporary substantial 
accord in load-line regulations among civilized maritime powers until b; 
international conference and agreement later they must establish su 
similarity, which is necessary, of course, to competition on terms of 
e. in this important matter, 

Respectfully, 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


The following letter, approving the enactment of load-line 
legislation and referring specifically to H. R. 3621 and approving 
same, was inserted in the hearings on the bill by Hon. WILLIAAt 
S. Greene, chairman: 


AMERICAN BUREAU OF SHIPPING, 


. New York, July 29, 1919, 
Hon. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 
Chairman Committec on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN : During my hearing before the subcom- 
mittee on marine insurance, on the 16th instant, Mr. EDMONDS súg- 
gested, in the course of the investigation, that he would be pleased 
to have the views of this bureau concerning the advisability and 
importance of the enactment of load-line legislation. I therefore take 
in mitting the following comments thereon for the con- 


t is quite surprising that this country has not long ago ha 
governing this important factor in the ope oy Ub AES ey 
This, however, is attri 


merchant marine rs and to the logical sequence of our baving 


so decidedly changed for the better the matter of load-line fixin 
becomes one of the most important items of ding legislation. 8 

It is needless to go into history of load-line fixing or to its vital 
necessity in the Interests of the safety of the lives of passengers and 
crews, as well as of the cargoes and vessels themselves, as it will 
suffice to state for present purposes that all great maritime nations 
have recognized this obligation to their peoples, with the sole exception 
of Lon 2 8 : 1 s Ë 

rior to our entrance into the war the Secretary of Commerce, 
having cognizance of such matters, made earnest ects through a 
conference of shipbuilders and others affected to crystallize the recog- 
nized sentiment as to the necessity of immediate action. The writer 
was the chairman of a committee a ted at that conference, and 
will here state that the consensus of opinion was then, as now, that 
tion should be enacted at the earliest possible time to provide 
a lized American load water line before an international committee 
was convened on the subject, as recommended at the international 
conference on safety of life at sea, held at London in 1913-14. This 
would put the cipation of the United States in such an inter- 
national committee on a much stronger basis than if, as at present, 
4 45 no governmental rules for the fixing of load lines are provided 
y law. à 

The bill, H. R. 3621, introduced by Representative ALEXANDER, and 
now eee your committee, will, so far as legislation is con- 
cerned, admirably answer the demands at the present time. This bill is 
essentially the same as was introduced in the last Congress by Senator 

Hen in the Senate and by Representative ALEXANDER in the 
House. In Avons that bill the Secretary of Commerce said in his 
letter of Octo! 19, 1918: 

“The American Bureau of Shipping occupies in 8 to American 
ships a position analogous to Lloyd's Register of Shipping to British 
ships, the Bureau Veritas to French ships, and other classification 
societies. toward the — 9 o 7 civilized maritime powers, respec- 


of the American Bureau of Shipping and will incidentally aid in estab- 
lishing the American Classification Society.” 

The above quotation quite clearly points out the direct interest this 
society has in the g measure. The designation of this burenn 
to act on behalf of the Department of Commerce is in keeping with 
that portion of the British merchant shipping act which directs the 
board of trade to ee Lloyd's emg ne of British and Foreign Ship- 
ping to act in a similar capacity for British vessels. 

‘our attention is particularly invited to section 5 of the Alexander 
bill, which provides reciprocal relation with foreign countries concern- 
ing mutual acceptance of load-line fixing. The vital necessity for this 
section and for expediency in the passage of the entire bill may best 
be illustrated by a concrete example furnished by Admiral Bowles, 
formerly of the gency Fleet Corporation, in correspondence which 
he had with a foreign classification society concerning the marking of 
load lines of the ships built by the American International ra- 
tion. Copies of this correspondence were furnished officially to Senator 
RANSDELL, of the Senate Committee on Commerce, and are sy Pape 
hereto for the information of your committee in considering this pro- 
posed load-line legislation. 

Briefly you will note that the direct statement is made that it would 
be of no use for an American classification society to fix load lines on 
the Hog Island ships, as they would not be recognized abroad; the only 
alternative suggested was to have the classification society of one of 
our leading maritime competitors attend to this very important func- 
tion for us. I am sure that you, as well as the other members of your 
committee, will agree with the sentiment so tersely expressed by Ad- 
miral Bowles that “ this is an intolerable situation.” 

I feel quite sure that your committee will recognize the importance of 
pening is bill at the earliest 8 and on behalf of this 

ureau I will state that the propo legislation meets with its hearty 

approval, and further that so far as our participation as outlined in the 

b ig is concerned, we have the technical talent and resources necessary 
for a prompt compliance with the law as soon as it may be enacted, 

Very truly, yours, i 

A STEVENSON TAYLOR, President. 


At the hearings on the bill H. R. 3621 Mr. Hendon Chubb 
stated that the American Institute of Marine Underwriters of 
the United States, which is made up entirely of people repre- 
senting American companies, passed the following resolution at 
their meeting on September 15, 1910: 


The association desires to express its approval of the provisions for 
fixing load lines and freeboard, as provided for in H. R. 3621 (Alexander 
bill), and hope that they may be enacted into law. 


1919. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scorr] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield tive minutes to the gentleman from Ha- 
Wali [Mr. KALANIANAOLE]. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish in my own time 
to read into the Recorp a statement in correction of a statement 
made by one of the Members of the Senate in Washington, Oc- 
tober 12: : 

DENIES JAP SUGAR PURCHASE—ATTORNEY FOR HAWAIIAN PLANTERS ISSUES 


STATEMENT. 
WASHINGTON, October 12, 


Judge Sidney Bollou, attorney for the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation, in a statement here to-day, denied that next year's Hawalian 
sugar crop had been sold to Japanese interests, as stated by Senator 
Smoot, of Utah, yesterday during the course of debate in the Senate on 
the sugar Aporta 

“The entire Hawaiian crop,’ said Judge Ballou's statement, “ has 
been sold to two sugar refineries in California—the California & Ha- 
waiian and the Western, It will be refined on the Pacific coast and dis- 
tributed to American consumers. No sale to the Japanese has ever been 
contemplated. The Hawaiian planters would consider it an act of dis- 
98077 to divert their ares from their own country in time of need. 
and there is 8 in their record of unswerving support of the Food 
Administration during the war which would justify the circulation of 
such a report.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KALANIANAOLE, I yield to the gentleman from Michi- 


gan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The article which the gen- 
tleman has read refers to the crop of next year as not having 
been sold. What about the crop of this year, 1919? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. It has been sold. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The article that the gentle- 
man read referred to next year’s crop? 

Mr. KALANIXNAOLE. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. At what time in the year 
is the crop harvested in the islands? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Usually between January and Au- 
gust. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is it true that the cane 
grows there all the time, in all seasons of the year about alike, 
and that the making of the sugar goes on at all times? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Yes; the cane grows the year around, 
but the manufacture of sugar only takes place during the cutting 
and grinding season, which is about eight months of the year. 
The plant crop of cane takes from 16 to 18 months to mature. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There is some sugar pro- 
duced every year, is there not? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Les. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
eane fields? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE, Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. They all run the same? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. They all run more or less the same. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does that mean also that 
there will be no production of sugar from the islands this year? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. No. It takes 18 months for a plant 
crop to mature, but the rattoon crop is harvested yearly. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. So that there will be a crop 
this year as well as next year? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. What has become of the 
crop of this year—the crop of cane cut and made into sugar in 
the year 1919? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. That crop was sold in the United 
States, as usual; a portion, I believe, going to the refineries on 
the Atlantic coast and the balance was sold to the refineries on 
the Pacific coast, and none, to my knowledge, was ever sold to 
the Japanese Government. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman will under- 
stand that I am asking this question because the article that he 
has read speaks of the crop of next year, and I was perhaps 
Jaboring under a misapprehension that that would be the crop 
of sugar made in 1920. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Lou are correct; the sugar manufac- 
tured next year would be termed the 1920 crop. I assume the 
reason Mr. Ballou did not specifically refer to the 1919 crop 
was because that crop was handled by the Sugar Equalization 
Board. The point I desire to make is that no sugar of either 
crop has been sold to the Japanese Government. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I thank the gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Hawail 
has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SMITH}. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
have always been very much interested in an American mer- 
chant marine, and I have hoped to see the day when the Ameri- 


Is that true as to all the 
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can flag would fly in all foreign ports and we would have a 
merchant marine worthy of our country. I have taken some 
pains to follow the course of procedure of other nations, and I 
have never been able to satisfy myself that we could pay our 
seamen $75 or $80 or $100 a month, and pay twice as much 
for the manufacture and construction of our ships, and still 
operate them in competition with those of foreign nations, I 
am satisfied that the ship which will do it the cheapest will 
carry the cargo. Now, we can not deny that a good many of 
the foreign laborers who work on foreign ships work for about 
$25 a month, or for a third or a half what our men get. We 
have constructed a large number of ships for war emergency, 
which we now have on hand. Even if our men, with their skill, 
are able to operate our boats more successfully than those of 
foreign nations, still every other nation engaged in the trans- 
oceanic mai! service or in the foreign shipping trade has sub- 
sidized its vessels. As far as I have observed, there is only 
one way to meet competition; and unpopular as the subsidy is, 
if we are going to get this foreign trade and build up an 
American merchant marine, there is only one way to do it, 
and that is to meet other nations upon an eyen footing and oper- 
ate our ships the same as other nations operate them. Then 
we will get our share of this trade. Every one of us is in favor 
of forming closer relations with the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, and I am in favor of a league of nations of the 
Western Hemisphere; but outside of that I do not want to com- 
mit myself without clear and strong American reservations. 

In this Western Hemisphere I am for building up a mer- 
chant marine that will obtain its share of the trade with the 
western nations in competition with any other nation on earth. 
I am looking forward to the day when we will establish closer 
relations with Mexico. It occurs to me that anything that 
can be done to facilitate our carrying trade should be doue. 
So I am strongly in favor of the American merchant marine. 

Mr. SNYDER. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will. 

Mr, SNYDER. The gentleman a little while ago got up to 
the point, but did not say that he was in favor of a subsidy. 
I would like to ask the gentleman if he favors a subsidy? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I favor a subsidy if it is necessary 
to establish a merchant marine. There is nut a man who has 
explained how against other nations granting subsidies our 
ships, without a subsidy, can enter into successful competition 
with them. I would like to ask the gentleman from New York 
if, in his opinion, we can operate our ships without a subsidy? 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not think wecan. I favor a subsidy, and 
I only wanted to find out whether the gentleman from Michigan 
did. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How did Germany develop her great 
merchant marine? She did not pay a subsidy except to the 
southeastern African trade. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My information is—I may be 
wrong—that they did grant a subsidy. 

Mr. SNYDER. I can tell the gentleman from Missouri what 
they did; they made a freight rate so advantageous to the mer- 
chant marine that they did not need a subsidy. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; they shipped all their domestic 
merchandise to the coast without any expense to the shipowners. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. l 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps]. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 
this bill, and I also agree with the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. ALEXANDER] in his remarks about the bill. I wish to goa 
little further and call to your attention that on September 25, 
26, and 27 the subcommittee of the Merchant Marine Committee 
on marine insurance had hearings, and the presidents of a great 
many large marine insurance companies testified before it. At 
the opening of the session they presented a brief in connection 
with the marine insurance in this country, and in the last 
paragraph they say: 

This association also desires to express its sporta of the provisions 
for fixing load lines and free board, as provided in H. R. 3621 (Alexander 
bill), and hope that they may be enacted into law. 

Of course, I suppose you will ask what insurance has to do 
with the load line, but you can very well realize that with a 
load line on a vessel that you do not see when you insure has 
considerable effect on the rate, providing you know the man 
that owns the ship. An unscrupulous man would overload the 
ship, where a careful man will see that it is loaded carefully. 
If the bill is passed, It will equalize the load line of all ships, 
and therefore the insurance man who can not see the property 
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he is insuring will be safeguarded in making rates that would 
probably be to the advantage of the American merchant marine 
insurers. 

Following that out the committee asked a number of ques- 
tions of the insurance men appearing before them. Mr. McGee, 
of W. H. McGee & Co., representing 10 or 12 large marine insur- 
ance companies in this country, said: 


class of trade and at one season of the year; at another season of the 
year, or in another trade, she must do something else. 


Further on he said: 
I have had, within the past two or three days, my attention drawn 


to a case of a schooner, an old American schooner that has sold 
to French owners, loading hard pine in Providence, I am told, and as 
I hear it she is loaded down to within 1 inch of her secu; and she 


has a deck load they think is within a foot of the water line; the top 
of the deck load is down to 1 foot of the water. Perhaps you have 
heard of that case. 

Questioning him further, he said that that would have con- 
siderable effect on the insurance rates, because if she met bad 
weather she would have to throw a deck lond overboard. 

Further along, Mr. Parsons, of the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., made this statement: 

I think it is a very important measure and that a determination 
of the load-water line on vessels of American registry is very necessary 
and should be adopted at once. 

I asked lum the question who would be the proper party to 
establish a load line and take care of it. He answered: 


Mr. Chubb, one of the largest marine insurance men in the 
country, who, with his brother, is the head of the Federal In- 
surance Co., said: 

Well, I think there should be load water-line legislation, and 1 think 
that load water-line legislation should be so drawn as not only to have 
regard to the enforcement of our law but also reciprocal arrangements 
with other countries, ‘There is a bill now before you, which I had 
some part in drawing, because the Shipping Board asked me to go into 
it after the bill was first introduced by the Department of Commerce. 
and in the bill nom before you, I had a great deal to do with it. 1 
consulted with the Department of Commerce on behalf of the Shipping 
Board, and T believe t contains all the features necessary for re- 
ciprocal action. 

Mr. Chubb, who gave up his business through the war and 
attended to the shipping insurance of the Shipping Board, also 
had a hand in the insurance of the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau. Mr, Chubb rendered a very patriotic service and a very 
successful service, as the investigation we made shows that the 
Government saved a great deal of money by the operation of 
these bureaus. ] 

You will notice that he speaks of the reciprocal relation. 
It is absolutely necessary in order to make this load line a 
success that our Department of State arrange to have a recog- 
nition of the load line by other countries. All of the other 
countries have a load line, I think, with the exception of Japan, 
and 1 understand that Japan is new considering a bill in its 
Parliament for its establishment. All these other nations have 
recognized each others’ load lines. This bill will force a recog- 
nition of our load line by other nations, and therefore we will 
be in the same position that every other nation is in this 
connection. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I yield. 

Mr. CLEARY. I notice in the hearings that insurance people 
were heard. Have the vessel owners, the captains, been heard? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would ask Mr. Scorr to answer that ques- 
tion, because I was not on the subcommittee. 

Mr. CLEARY. The reason I mention that is because I know 
that the insurance men are all for anything that makes it al- 
most impossible to have any loss. That is their business. If 
they can make it less dangerous, of course, that is to their 
interest; but in the meantime you have to consider that the 
vessel should be permitted to load almost as much as possible 
in order to overcome the situation which the other gentleman 
just spoke about—that is, the difficulty of competition—and 
if you put the load line too low down, give too much freeboard, 
you hinder the vessel from carrying a proper cargo, because the 
last foot of the vessel will carry very much more than any other 
foot, because the vessel widens out. 


Mr. EDMONDS. In connection with the insurance end of 
the line, I will answer that by saying that if we expect to 
become a large marine underwriting country, as we should 
with our commanding position to-day in the finances of the 
world, we have to be prepared to take ships to any portion of 
the world at any time. If a man is loading an American ship 
with coffee in Brazil, to go to Italy, if we have a load line, the 
insurance men know exactly how that ship will be loaded and 
whether it will be loaded safely, and they can make a rate. I 
would like to say that the insurance companies are preparing 
to do a world-wide business in insurance. They are going to try 
to retain more than one-third of the marine insurance business 
of this country in this country, and I think we ought to do every- 
thing we can to help them along. I think any gentleman will 
realize that we are going to get away from doing a local busi- 
ness between port and port and get into a world-wide business, 
and in doing that we must use every facility in this country to 
do so, and if we do not give the proper tools to aid these 
facilities certainly they will dry up, the same as they have in 
the past. 

I have a copy of a letter here which was written last year 
by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping in New York to Admiral Bowles, 
who then represented the Shipping Board. To show you why 
it is absolutely necessary to have our facilities here instead of 
in England, I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk may read 
this letter in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


LLOYD'S REGISTER or SHIPPING, 
New York, September 11, 1918. 
Admiral BOWLES, 
United States 3 Board 
Emergency Fleet 9 
hiladelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sm: I am in receipt of your letter of the 10th instant, and 
note that you have referred the whole su of joad lines for the 
vessels specified in your letter of the 29th Instant to the home office 
for instructions, but that you have arranged with your representatives 
at Hog Island and the Merchant Shipbuilding Co n to make 
application to enn Bureau of Shipping for assignment of 
load lines in the case of the Quistconck and Watonwan and igre ira 

The case of the Quistconck has already beem dealt with by is 
society, and a preliminary has siready been assigned, while 
in the ease of the Watoxwan this vessel has been measured, the final 
freeboard established, and the necessary instructions as to the mark- 
2 the ship issued from this office on the 24th of role gout last. 

our action in now making application for freeboard assignment to 
a vessels to the American bureau is accordingly vet clearly under- 
8 5 

As you are aware, freeboards are a matter in which the maritime 
countries of the world have established international agreements 
whereby the load lines assigned by the recognized assigning authorities 
in the several countries are yal wat argo accepted for vessels trading 
to or from the ports of the countries in question. 

The American Bureau of Shipping has not been recognized as an 
2 authority by any of the maritime Governments, and as far 

the freeboard which might be assigned and marked on 
the vessels" sides that body would not be — meir as legally de- 
fining the line to w. these vessels would be tted to load. 


of Shipping are to be based on the British Board of Trade tables, it 
ust be apparent that Bares absence of this country having established 


would be best served if the assignment of load lines to the vessels for 
which ap li 
this soc ty: 


Emergency Fleet ration that application ould be made to this 
5 irrespective of the classification to which these vessels have been 
a loca’ — 

The advantage to the Emergen Fleet Corporation of having the 
minimum freeboards issible under the tables now in force granted 
the various vessels of the fleet must, I feel sure, be appreciated by you, 

I can assure you the services of the society's technical staff are 
available to you for this ` 

I may add that according to the rulings which have been laid down 
in connection with the — . — of load lines, and which are recog- 
nized and accepted, applications for assignment must be confined to 
one, and one only, of the recognized authorities, and the suggestion 
made in your letter of the 29th ultimo as to the American Bureau of 
Shipping and this society agreeing on load lines to be assigned in each 
case is ane which the established regulations preclude this society taking 
any action upon, apart from the consideration that the American bureau, 
to the Loom ot my knowledge, has no status in the matter of freeboard 
assignmen 
I am inclosing copy of the official form of application, and would 
direct your attention to the paragraph which I have marked and to 
which reference has been made in the preceding paragraph. 

Yours, very truly, 
R. P. HotcHinson, Secretary. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


‘vania has expired 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from 
Michigan to yield me some more time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman, 


1919. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I merely call attention to 
that letter and say it was written by an officer of a British cor- 
poration in New York City to an officer of the United States 
Government, telling him that the load lines marked by the 
American Bureau of Shipping would not be accepted by the 
British authorities. If we purpose making ourselves the second 
largest maritime nation in the world, we must set up the tools 
to carry on that business. So far as I am concerned I do not 
propose to allow any nation to say to this Nation that we can 
not set up our load line and that they will not recognize it if we 
do, when they recognize the load lines of Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Austria, and other nations. I say that they must recog- 
nize this Nation just the same as any other nation or we must 
know the reason why. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think it nee- 
essary to argue justification of a measure authorizing the 
by law of a load line for our freight vessels. It not only affects 
the insurance of those vessels disadvantageously to have no 
legally fixed load line but it also endangers the lives ef those who 
go down to the sea in ships. I think it is unjustifiable to permit 
private owners to compete with each other by reckless and un- 
principled loading of their vessels to a dangerous point. I think 
we owe it to humanity to provide something reasonably safe in 
the loading of our vessels. It is not that a great many of these 
shipowners wish to unfairly and unreasonably load their ves- 
sels, but they are forced to it by the freedom of other vessel 
owners to unfairly load theirs. Where a shipowner might want 
to do right and make his vessel reasonably safe but is in compe- 
tition with other shipowners who are reckless about the matter, 
he is forced by competition to assume further and still further 
risks, and, therefore, to neglect the measure of safety. So far 
as I know there is no person interested in either the ownership 
or in the insurance of ships but what agrees that there ought to 
be legislation authorizing the fixing of safe load lines. 

Having said that much I wish to diverge a little in order to 
refer to some remarks that were being made when I came into 
the room by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Smiry] along 
the line of the difficulty of the conipetition by the American ship- 
owner with others, I note that that subject comes up peren- 
nially, and we are almost always engaged in the fight for or 
against a ship subsidy. The gentleman referred to the practice 
of Germany and other nations subsidizing their ships. I would 
say this to the gentleman from Michigan, that I have not the re- 
motest idea but that upon fair and equal terms the American 
shipowner can compete with any other shipowner in the world. 
I know that Germany in the way of specially favorable freight 
rates on cargoes brought in in her own vessels did favor her 
shipping. Her railroads were government-controlled, and we un- 
derstand that specially low rates were made by them to mer- 
chandise that came into Germany in German ships, when these 
goods had to be shipped to the interior. In this way goods com- 
ing into Germany in German ships had a great advantage over 
goods coming in in other ships. On the other hand, we have 
favored our shipowners, when it comes to coastwise trade. A 
vessel that comes from Liverpeo! to New York, laden with an 
import cargo and can make its return trip by way of Charleston 
or Savannah or Mobile or New Orleans, carrying between New 
York and those ports another cargo and earning money, as our 
American ships can, where a foreigr vessel under a foreign tlag 
can not do it, has a great advantage over the ship under the 
foreign flag. That has been practically the only way in which 
we have sought to build up our shipping—that is, by excluding 
all ships under foreign flags from participating in our coastwise 
transportation. 

Now, gentlemen, I desire——— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that the same condi- 
tions exist in foreign countries—that they have their coast- 
wise trade and really prohibit every other-country from it? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. To some extent that is true, except 
as to England. They have no exclusion of foreign ships from 
their coastwise shipping, and England has negotiated treaties 
with various other nations under which she is permitted to en- 
gage in their coastwise trade. And this further thing is true, 
that the commerce conducted in our coastwise trade is the great- 
est on earth, and the privilege of engaging in our coastwise trade 
is a greater privilege than engaging in coastwise trade of a half 
dozen other nations. I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Michigan and the attention of the House to another 
essential in the question of competition. We are constantly 
being told that we can not compete in shipping because of our 
high wages. Do you know that wages is really a very minor 
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consideration in the question of competition? The overhead 
charges are the great thing that enable or prevent our competi- 
tion. I wish I had it here, but I will try to insert it in my ex- 
tended remarks—a statement which I recently read, which 
shows the amount of time that our ships have operated on the 
seas in actual transportation and the amount of time that they 
were laid up in harbors; the lost motion, the lest time. My 
recollection is that this statement or report shows that our Ship- 
ping Board ships since they have been in operation have only 
been on the seas 42 per cent of their time. They have had 58 
per cent wastage, either in ports by reason of strikes, as in 
Liverpool for quite a while, or awaiting cargoes or sailing dates. 
In other words, through failure to utilize every moment of their 
time. The wastage and costliness of a ship standing still is 
enormous. Our shipping authorities say, “An analysis shows the 
shone daily cost of keeping a 10,000-ton vessel in port exceeds 

Mr. Chairman, there are so many things that enter into the 
question of shipping cost, and therefore into the question of 
ability to compete, that in a brief 10 or 15 minutes a man could 
not ge over them all. I can only tell you what some of them are. 
In the first place, when two vessels compete it is well under- 
stood the bigger the vessel the cheaper the unit of transporta- 
tion on a given voyage. With that principle well understood 
it would be hastily believed that big ships would run all the 
little ships off the ocean, but somehow they do not do it. The 
truth is that if vou give the ship able management, under which 
it is arranged beforehand for the unloading of the vessel when 
it reaches port; if the master can reload promptly; if he can 
use 75 per cent of his time on sea in actual transportation, as 
against another vessel that used 40 per cent or 50 per cent of 
its time in port, the vessel that utilizes all of its time at sea has 
an immense advantage. In such a ease no kind of lower wages 
could make up for the idle vessel its losses from its idleness. 
Now, here is the great American people, with the greatest com- 
merce on earth. If we can get a great many of our people in- 
terested in our shipping and let them arrange it so that, having 
a part ownership in the ships that travet on the seas, they will 
aid in furnishing them with the cargoes and in avoiding delays 
and empty voyages, you have got the basis of a prosperous 
merchant marine. Let me tell you, and the gentleman from 
Michigan particularly, this same statement I read stated that 
over 50 per cent of our vessels—I may not have the exact per- 
centage figures, but a very large percentage of our ships—went 
out well laden with cargo but returned home in ballast. There 
is again lost motion and enormous cost. The neeessity for a 
successful shipping enterprise is that it be organized so as to 
cut down overhead charges and permit our ships to go and re- 
turn well laden with cargoes to save expenses of empty or 
ballast-laden ships coming thousands of miles in order to get 
a cargo—and I believe that even paying wages which cost 
twice as much—which I am undertaking to show is no longer 
the case since the seamen’s bill has put the laborers on the sea 
upon an equality by making them free—but if wages did cost 
our shippers twice as much as the wages ‘paid in foreign ships, 
we could still compete successfully. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield me five min- 
utes additional? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. T yield the gentleman five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I get so interested in this subject I 
can not realize how time is prog ng. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I will. 

Mr. WELLING. If it would not interrupt the gentleman 
now, I want to ask what is the gentleman’s solution of the 
problem of having laden vessels come back from foreign ports 
as well as going out? I can see how we can fill our ships to 
go to foreign ports, but how can they always obtain cargoes on 
their return home? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. It is a hope I have of the policy of 
this Nation. English shipping is upon equal terms. with that 
of all the world. They do not subsidize their freighters. They 
are expert in the operation of their ships. An English vessel- 
generally makes a triangle. It carries its goods to South 
America and brings South American goods to New York and 
takes the goods of New York to some other port or back to 
Liverpool, and we must follow that example and use American 
ingenuity and skill in our shipping transactions, and provide 
that somehow our vessels will always ge laden outward and 
inward bound. 

Mr. WELLING. 
done to-day? 


Has the committee found out why it is not 


_ Shipbuilders and all of Europe, they will do it. 
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Mr. HARDY of Texas. Iam stating that I have just received 
the statement I referred to. We are practically beginners in 
the overseas trade. We must learn the business over again, 
because for half a century we had abandoned the overseas car- 
rying. Perhaps, unless we are willing to consent to receive im- 
ports as well as to send out exports, we will never get any 
return cargo, and therefore can not ever have an overseas 
merchant marine. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I just wanted to inject that remark. As I un- 
derstand it, Great Britain is practically a free-trade country, 
and if we follow the policy of a high-protective tariff wall, 
would it be possible for us ever to build up any foreign trade 
so that we can have return cargoes? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I am hoping that somehow we will 
manage to buy and import something as well as sell and export 
things. That we will learn that we can not trade at all with 
the world unless we both buy and sell, that even our protection- 
ist friends will learn this, and leave some kinds of merchandise 
not wholly excluded from our shores by their high tariffs. 

That will be a handicap, unquestionably, as long as we refuse 
to receive imports from other countries; but ingenuity will prob- 
ably find a great many imports from other countries that will 
come in here. Heretofore, in some way some kinds of imports 
have been brought here, and what we do bring in can be carried 
as well in our ships as in foreign ships; and furthermore, I 
want to say this, that in becoming a creditor Nation instead of 
a debtor Nation, the other nations of the world will be com- 
pelled to export to our country some of their products, or else 
they can not pay what they owe us. All these matters are mat- 
ters that come outside of, but related to, shipping. I have 
heard so much about our high wages preventing our competition 
in shipping that I wanted to call the attention of the gentlemen 
here to the fact that difference in wages, if there is a differ- 
ence, is one of the smallest problems in our shipping. I have 
been mentioning the economies and the overhead charges, and 
the utilizing of our shipping space, the management of our ship- 
ping overseas, and those things, with the advantage of the ex- 
clusive right of our ships in our coastwise trade, and I believe 
that due attention to these things will make our merchant 
marine a success. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
other question? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Notwithstanding the fact that we 
have always had that coastwise trade that the gentleman thinks 
is such an element in building up the merchant marine, still we 
have lost the shipping. But the particular question I wish to 
ask is this: I understood the gentleman to make some remark 
as to the people having an interest in the shipping. Does the 
gentleman mean by that that it should be Federal ownership? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Oh, no. I mean that our people at 
large ought to, so far as they are able, take shares of stock in 
the shipping interests and industry of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Outside of the Government? 

Mr, HARDY of Texas. Outside of the Government; yes. 
Of course, the gentleman has not heard all of my efforts and 
discussions of this question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman is very interesting 
and is well informed. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. There have been many things which 
have destroyed our shipping. In the first place, we by our 
laws provided a condition under which an American-built ship 
cost 50 per cent more than a foreign ship, and therefore if a 
man wanted to trade between Liverpool and New York on a 
direct line, he bought a British ship and put it under a foreign 
flag, and, as a consequence, we had hundreds of millions of 
dollars invested in foreign ships, under foreign flags. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It will not be true under this ar- 
rangement? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Not if our shipbuilders enter into 
competition with the shipbuilders of the world. In that case 
we will take the trade of the world. We will have next year 
14,000,000 tons of shipping, and probably can not utilize for 
our own people more than 8,000,000. What are we going to do 
with the extra 6,000,000 tons? If we tell our shipbuilders now 
to take contracts wherever they can and bid against the Clyde 
My opinion is 
As long as we 


Will the gentleman pardon an- 


that all we necd is to try, and then compete. 

sny we can not do it, we never will. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 


man from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE]. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr, Chairman, we have had 
this question of load line, as applied to vessels, brought up in 
the committee several times for consideration during the last 
few years, but never have we reached that stage of action where 
we could bring it before the House of Representatives. Fortu- 
nately, we now have a committee that is able to bring out some 
legislation for consideration in the House, and we have been 
1 thus far in agreeing upon bills to be „presented to the 

ouse. 

I am very happy to state that on this proposition there does 
not seem to be a difference between the two sides of the center 
aisle. We all agreed that this bill was a necessity in connec- 
tion with the merchant marine. A number of years ago a con- 
stituent of mine who had traveled a great deal around tho 
world came to me and asked why the committee, of which I was 
a member, did not take up the question of a load line on our ves- 
sels in this country. I took up the question with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which was a place where I could get consid- 
erable information, and they replied to me then that we had a 
very limited number of vessels; that we could not establish the 
system of load lines because we had so few vessels under the 
American flag; our shipping had fallen off because of fierce 
competition and because of our inability to construct vessels for 
the overseas trade, because of excessive costs of construction; 
therefore the great American Government was not in the position 
‘whereby we could be considered in the question of establishing a 
load-line system. 

Now we have quite a number of vessels that have been con- 
structed since the beginning of the war, and under its stimu- 
lus our shipbuilding industry has been growing from time to 
time, and we have been building better vessels all the time, com- 
mencing, of course, with but a few practical shipbuilders. Con- 
sequently we could not rank as builders of remarkable ships. 
Some of them that were built did not prove to be as good as 
was anticipated; but we have now arrived at the position where 
we can construct vessels that can make their way on the high 
seas and get back home safely and be ready without a great deal 
of repair to continue their voyages. We hope to continue the 
improvements for American shipping, and with this purpose 
in view we have provided for a bureau of American shipping 
which will take the place heretofore occupied in this country by 
foreign interests, the same relative place that the British Lloyd's 
occupy in classifying vessels abroad, 

We have, therefore, reached a position where we can de- 
mand an American standard. It was suggested in the debate 
by questions presented to the speaker who preceded me that 
possibly the Governments on the other side of the water would 
not recognize our load lines and our rules of shipping. I agree 
that there might be a little discussion in that line, because we 
have some gentlemen who have been engaged in foreign ship- 
ping for many years who have become tinctured with English 
notions, and by reason of their connections with the British 
Lloyd's quite naturally believe that our American Bureau of 
Shipping can never reach the high standard of Lloyd's Bureau. 
I am an American who does not believe anything of that kind. 
I believe the United States of America is equal to any other 
nation when they enter upon a project which past experience 
has proven that they are able to handle successfully. 
men qualified by long sea experience in every line of endeavor, 
Iam willing to fearlessly state that we will take no rebuff from 
any nation on earth. We shall be able within a very short time 
to establish a load line for American shipping and thereby to 
send a vessel under a classification made by the American 
Bureau of Shipping, and no nation on earth will dare to refuse 
that classification. And if they should refuse, we can retaliate, 

Now, I am a yery peaceful man myself, but still I would 
show that there was still a little fighting blood left in me if 
anyone should attempt to override anything that was strictly 
American. I happen to have been born in America, and I have 
not left her shores, and I shall not leave unless I am deported, 
and I have no fear of ever being placed in such a position. I 
shall stand pat on the question of the American merchant 
marine. 

I have given a good deal of attention to this question of estab- 
lishing load lines. I have thought a good deal about it. And 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] was very active 
in his advocacy of this load line for vessels while he was chair- 
man of the committee, and, as he reintroduced the load-line bill 
in the present session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, the committee 


unitedly joined that he should report the bill. 


I have examined the report very thoroughly, and T have found 
it is full of good material, and it explains the bill completely, 
so that no man need to-vote on the bill without having ample 
knowledge conveyed to bim by reading the report. Then we 


Having. 
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also have a communication here that was addressed to me 
from the American Bureau of Shipping, of which Mr. Stevenson 
Taylor, long in the naval service, is the president, and that 
bureau has laid out a proposition which by this bill, if it is 
passed, will enable the Department of Commerce to establish 
and make use of the American Bureau of Shipping, which will 
be an efficient aid in the creation of a proper classification 
society for the interest of American vessels. Everybody who 
knows anything about it knows that it is continually being 
thrown up to us that the British Lloyd’s provide this or pro- 
vide that, and eyen some Americans come before our committee, 
claiming to have the American spirit in them, who say, Why, 
the British Lloyds will not agree to that proposition.” Whether 
they agree or not, they will eventually have to take second 
place, because we shall be a larger merchant-marine nation 
than the British nation itself if we continue to build ships, as 
I hope wè may. 

We have a number of men who know how to build ships 
to-day, and the question between the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. SanrH] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] as to 
whether or not there would be a subsidy granted to American 
ships built in American shipyards need not disturb us. I can 
say for myself that if it should become necessary to have a 
subsidy in order to keep the American vessels upon thé high 
seas, I should not fear any criticism that might arise because 
of that necessity. If we can not operate great ships on the great 
ocean without some form of subsidy in the transportation ef 
foreign products in American vessels or American products in 
American vessels, that would be a subject for future considera- 
tion. But that subject is not before us now. We have a de- 
mand for ali the vessels we now have. The men who run the 
vessels we now have know how to run them, and it would be 
folly to have anybody else to undertake to run them unless 
they do know how and are not novices in the trade. Our master 
mariners have been operating with foreign-built vessels when 
they could not get anything else. Now that they can get Ameri- 
can vessels they will prefer to take them, so that we do not 
need to discuss the subject of making some provision to keep 
the fleet of vessels on the seas until that problem confronts us. 
But I believe if it becomes necessary the House and the Senate 
wil adopt a system which will keep the American flag on the 
ocean That is what we really want. We want to have the 
American flag on the ocean, and we want to take part in the 
trade with foreign nations. Why? Because we produce so 
much in this country by means of our productive machinery 
and the great ability of our workmen; we produce so many 
products that we do not consume and which we must send out 
of the United States. We prefer to send out our products by 
American-built vessels manned by American sailors. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massi- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I vield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I wanted to take the floor just to make one observation. I 
agree with the distinguished chairman of the committee [Mr. 
GREENE Of Massachusetts] that this country will become a great 
merchant-marine country. I think there is no doubt that we 
arc on the sea to stay there. That was our policy declared, 
and I have no doubt but that it will materialize. 

I am glad to hear the statement also of the 
chairman that if a subsidy is necessary there will be no hesi- 
taney to adopt the method, because a subsidy would not be 
anything more than the difference paid for the operation of the 
merchant marine, and that would be a subsidy to labor. With- 
out the necessity of covering the difference in wages paid by 
us and our competiters, no subsidy would be required. Con- 
sequently there will be nothing of that sort unless the difference 
in cost in building and operation will command it. 


Mr. Chairman, I make the same 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


I want to make this further observation: Here is a committee 
having—I will not say the most important problem that is to 
come before the country, because I think the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has a problem that is equally 
as important, if not greater—but here is a committee that has 
one of the most important functions to perform in behalf of 
the American people, to resuscitate and to build up our power 
on the sea. It involves more or less differences of policy, and 
yet the committee has at this session been on the floor of the 
House three times, according to my memory, and it has been 
not only unanimous as a committee, but it has been very enthu- 
siastically supported both in Committee of the Whole and in 
the House. And yet this committee deals with problems that 
do supply many angles of differentiation. The other day we 
amended one of the most sensitive laws that have been passed 
te I have been in Congress, namely, the La Follette seamen’s 


The committee was not only unanimous in the proposal, but 
there was very little, if any, opposition, either in the Committee 
of the Whole or on the floor of the House. Here comes the same 
result in this proposal, and this proposal is not confined to an 
economic side. It goes to an extent also to the humanitarian 
side. It aims to secure safety. It is not only to prevent taking 
advantage of insurance by negligently allowing a ship to be 
overloaded and sunk, but it also prevents useless wastage of 
human life by overloading vessels. It has that humanitarian 
side, and I want to commend the House fer not overlooking that 
element in legislation. 

Here is another suggestion that I want the committee to note. 
I came into this Congress in 1913. I have been present during 
much of the debates on legislation, and I can not now recall any 
bill reported in the House by a minority Member until now. I 
know bills were framed in committees by minority Members, 
and I know that reports of committees were written by minority 
Members and the bills carried through in discussion by minority 
Members, but I have never until now seen a bill presented here 
on the floor, during the time I have been here, by a Member of 
the minority party and given control of the legislation. Here 
is a bill that was fathered by the distinguished former chair- 
man of this great committee, Judge ALEXANDER. All of us 
greatly enjoy him, and highly appreciate his ability, having 
had him in charge of the bill in prior Congresses, but the bill 
not having reached the stage of passage, he was permitted by 
this great committee to still retain the fatherhood of the bill 
and was allowed fo present it at this time. [Applause.] I 
want to commend the committee for that mark of respect to a 
distinguished member of the committee in which no politics of 
any sort is shown. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
statement of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss], I want to say 
that in the last Congress the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rowe] introduced a bill to increase the pay of inspectors in the 
Steamboat-Inspection Service. He, by my designation, reported 
the bill in the House and had charge of it on the floor. Not 
one committee of this House has less polities in it than this 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. I think the last statement of my friend is abso- 
lutely correct, and I compliment him for the generous treatment 
of my friend Mr. Rower, although that had escaped my at- 
tention. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] if he desires to use his time now? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has 13 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I agreed to yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hurres]. , 

The CHAIRMAN, If no one claims the time, the Clerk will 
read. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scorr] has 12 min- 
utes. Does he desire to be recognized? 

Mr. SCOTT. For years there has been a growing demand for 
legislation of this character. Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
France, Italy, Germany, and the other large maritime nations, 
excepting Japan, have had laws similar to the one which is 
now proposed. 

This law is almost identical with the load-line laws of other 
maritime nations. I presume the question has presented itself 
to the members of the committee how we are to compete with 
foreign vessels which are not required to carry a load line. 
We do it in this way: The bill provides that all vessels, no 
matter under what flag, if they come to American ports, shall - 
carry either the American load line or a load line of similar 
nature. You can readily see that so far as ships competing with 
American ships in American ports are concerned that amply 
protects the American ships. 
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It developed in the hearings that in consequence of the enor- 
mous amount of work incident to this bill it would be humanly 
impossible for the Department of Commerce to place the load 
line on transoceanic vessels, on coastwise vessels, and on the 
vessels engaged in the Great Lakes trade simultaneously. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who for a great many years has been the head of 
the Department of Navigation, indicated to the committee 
that it would probably take at least two years before the de- 
partinent could carry out the provisions of the act in the coast- 
wise trade and on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Gladly. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman mean that all American 
vessels are within the law, but the coastwise and Great Lakes 
will not be brought within its provisions within two years? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; as a practical proposition. I am sure the 
gentleman appreciates the fact that with the number of ships 
that the United States Government is operating at the present 
time in the transoceanic business, and the number of ships 
that are being operated by independent concerns, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, even with an enormous force, could not 
make the necessary investigation as to all these ships in less 
time. 

Mr. DOWELL. But does not every ship come within the pro- 
visions of this bill? 

Mr. SCOTT. Every ship does come within the provisions of 
this bill, but as a practical proposition it is humanly impossible 
to place this load line on all of the transoceanic vessels, all the 
coastwise vessels, and all the vessels engaged in the Great 
Lakes trade in less than two years. 

Mr: DOWELL. Will ships that belong to private corpora- 
tions be required to place this line on the side, or is the Govern- 
ment alone required to do it? b 

Mr. SCOTT. The law requires every ship operating under 
the American flag to carry this load line. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then the owners of the ships must put it on? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. -Will not this be required immediately upon 
the passage of this act? 

Mr. SCOTT. It will; but the gentleman will understand that 
where the Department of Commerce can not make the necessary 
determination or furnish the necessary service then it can exer- 
cise the power exercised many times in the past to exonerate 
the persons it precludes from complying with the provisions of 
the act. In consequence of that fact, the Great Lakes and coast- 
wise people who can not be served will not be penalized under 
the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Tes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I call attention to section 9, which provides 
that the act shall take effect six months after the date of its 
approval, or at such earlier time as the Secretary of Commerce 
may fix. 

Mr. SCOTT. The testimony in committee was that during 
that six months’ period after the passage of the bill the great 
majority of the ships operating in the transoceanic business 
could undoubtedly be taken care of, and that was one reason 
why the bill was not made effective until six months after its 
assage. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. 
ing? a 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks on this bill in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 13 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HULINGS]. 

Mr. SCOTT. And I yield the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 11 minutes. . 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, when I reflect that I stand 
in the greatest legislative body in Christendom, that here as- 
sembled as lawmakers are the representatives of the most pow- 
erful, the freest, and the proudest people in all the world, that 
here in the midst of big broad-minded men, of great wisdom and 
experience, I am privileged to enter, I am abashed by the sense 
of my own limitations, 


Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remain- 
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Yet when I reflect that I too have been chosen to represent 
a great constituency in this historic Hall I am inspired by a 
high sense of duty and responsibility and I am assured that my 
colleagues on both sides of this aisle have the same sense of 
obligation, for though in the battledore and shuttlecock play 
of partisan quip and retort differences are apparent and party. 
zeal is always on tap, yet I am sure that underneath all that this 
House stands for Americanism. This is no time for pussyfoot- 
ing and namby-pamby talk. We have let the radicals and the 
reds go too far. We have laughed at it; we have sneered at it; 
but the damned stuff has been preached into ignorant brains 
by evil men, so that it is a menace, it threatens to control the 
vast labor organizations with the doctrines of the syndicalist, 
and Americans must stand up to be counted. [Applause.] 
Americans must rise up and drive the men who preach such 
doctrines out of the country. [Applause.] 

Every good Democrat is a real American, and the Republican 
who does not put America above party is not a good Republican. 

Of course we have differences. Of course there is sparring 
for position, appeals to partisan prejudices, and the manufac- 
ture of campaign stuff for 1920, but we differ without rancor, 

There are those two distinguished Democratic leaders, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcu1n] and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branton]. They are the twin leaders 
of the Democrats. [Applause.] Both are stars of the first 
magnitude in the Democratic firmament. Both are gifted with 
remarkable powers of vociferation. [Applause.] 

When the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcurn] and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] debate a pro- 
tective-tariff measure, then does Greek meet Greek, and the 
gentleman from North Carolina rises to such eloquent loudness 
that one can not hear what he says, but he has reiterated that 
tariff speech so often that the House always knows what is 
coming. [Applause.] 

But he himself seems blind and deaf to what is coming. 

The solid South has dammed up public sentiment with a free- 


trade dam, against which common sense and public intelligence 


has been rising until the accumulating flood threatens the whole 
dam construction, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
before he leaves the labor question? 

Mr. HULINGS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think my leader colleague, Mr. BLANTON, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania and myself have the 
Same sympathies and understanding and agreement, perhaps, in 
regard to this great problem which the gentleman mentions— 
the labor problem. Of course, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] and myself are not in the inner councils of the Ite- 
publicans who are in control of the House. Will the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania kindly indicate to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] and myself what steps the Republican 
Party in the House has taken to meet the great labor problem 
that the gentleman thinks threatens the country? I agree with 
him, and perhaps the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
and myself and the gentleman from Pennsylvania can work in 
harmony together. Have there been any bills introduced to 
take care of the threatening labor problem? I was just reading 
about that very problem—— 

Mr. HULINGS. Let me say to the gentleman I only have 11 
minutes, and, although I would be glad to hear the gentleman 
further, I want to say. to him that I introduced a resolution in 
this House for the appointment of a committee whose duty it 
should be to map out a plan of education for these ignorant 
foreigners and give them a good substantial idea of what Amer- 
icanism is. 

Mr. KITCHIN. When did the gentleman introduce it? 

Mr. HULINGS. About seven days ago. I am not sure. 

Mr. KITCHIN. To what committee did it go? 

Mr. HULINGS. I do not recollect. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Some Republican committee has it. 
the committee reported it out or had any hearings? 

Mr. HULINGS. On reflection, I believe the resolution still 
lies on my desk, but I shall introduce it at once. 

The first trickles deyeloped when the Democratic Party en- 
acted in the Underwood tariff bill a bonus of 5 per cent in 
favor of goods imported in American bottoms and a tariff on 
Angora goat hair, and only recently the talented and ornate 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] presented a bill to im- 
pose 40 per cent duty on graphite. Yes; southern business men 
are beginning to see the light, and as the South devotes herself 
more and more to diversified industries the tide in favor of a 
protective tariff rises higher and higher and progressive Demo- 
crats throughout the country more and more deplore the efforts 
of heedless Bourbon leaders to commit the party to free trade 
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when they ought to be able to see that “free trade” is a dead 
cock in the pit and can not fight. [Applause.] 

The people of the South are beginning to see the light, and 
thoughtful, progressive Democrats throughout the country de- 
plore the idea that these blind Bourbon leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party insist on committing their party to free trade, 
when they ought to see that free trade is a dead cock in the pit 
and can not fight any longer against the rising flood of intelli- 
gence in this country. : 

Another difference is seen. During the war “party” was 
dropped—all parties stood together; since the war the Demo- 
crats claim everything; they wear all the plumes. 

They claim the Republican Party, with its graft and stupidity 
and inefliciency, were incapable of carrying on war, and a merci- 
ful Almighty put the Democrats in control to save the country. 
Well, God works in mysterious ways His wonders to perform“ 
[applause], and maybe it is so, but Democrats forget that the 
Republican: Party carried on a great war to a glorious conclu- 
sion in spite of all the Copperheads and obstruction that the 
Democratic Party could muster. They forget that this war was 
not a Democratic war. It was a people's war, and some of the 
Democrats in this House at heart were mighty lukewarm until 
overwhelmed by public opinion. They forget that at crucial mo- 
ments the measures of a Democratic administration were enacted 
by Republican yotes. They forget that the energies of the Goy- 
ernment did not begin to function until big Republican business 
men were called in by the Government to furnish the ability and 
experience that the stupendous task required. 

The Democrats have defiantly proclaimed that none of the 
numerous investigations will show a dollar of graft or that there 
was any stealing. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pou] was very positive about that. But, bless his genial heart, 
there was no need for anybody to steal. All anybody needed to 
do was to get a contract from the War Department. [Applause.] 

The American people won this war. Let us just assume that 
all loyal men, without distinction of party, did the best they 
knew how, and now that the war is over the American people 
demand of their Representatives in Congress, without distinc- 
tion of party, that they do all in their power to bring the coun- 
try back to normal conditions. 

The initiative and responsibility is upon the Republican Party. 

The railroad question, merchant marine, the labor question, 
rehabilitation of our soldiers, immigration, Army organization, 
the naval bill—all of these, for which the country is waiting for 
solution and looking to the Republican Party, are as yet without 
action. 

It will not do for us to adjourn now. From a purely partisan 
standpoint, nothing would suit the Democratic Party better or 
load their mud batteries heavier than to be able to say that the 
Republicans adjourned Congress without even a discussion of 
these imperative questions. You can imagine what the Demo- 
cratic orators would say next year. Could imagination soar to 
the flights the great Democratic leader from the “ Tar-heel 
State” would make when with characteristic exuberance and 
liberality, not to say carelessness in his treatment of facts, his 
indignant soul would pillory the Republican Party for ineffi- 
ciency and abandonment of duty. What answer could we make? 

It will not do to say that the committees are holding hearings 
and considering what shall be presented to the House. The con- 
vention formulated the Constitution of the United States, a docu- 
ment pronounced by the greatest Anglo-Saxon minds as the most 
perfect document ever devised by the minds of men, within four 
months, or in less time than the committees have had to consider 
these bills. 

Besides, all these bills will be fought out on the floor. No 
committee, wise as it may be, will be able to present a bill on any 
of these great matters that will get the approval of this House 
without full discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, none of these bills are or ought to be partisan 
measures, but if they turn out well the Republican Party, whicn 
is responsible for them, will receive great credit. Of course, the 
Democrats will very properly scrutinize them with great jeal- 
ousy. We should bring these bills out without delay. 

I have offered a measure which historically is a nonpartisan 
measure. Whether it will ever see the light or whether it will 
be embalmed in the silent mold of a committee pigeonhole I do 
not know, but I take this opportunity to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the House. 

The purport of the bill is to relieye American shipping from 
the payment of tolls in the Panama Canal, in such a manner 
8555 even the greatest stickler for treaty engagements can not 
object. 

The House will remember that when the Panama Canal was 
about finished, at a cost of $422,000,000 to the taxpayers, the 
Democrats, the Republicans, and the Progressives in their na- 


tional platforms, and Mr. Wilson in his campaign for election in 
1912, declared that the American coastwise shipping should pass 
through the canal free of tolls and the law was enacted. 

But shortly after election the President demanded that Con- 
gress should repeal the act, because certain delicate questions 
had arisen that made the act embarrassing. What these rea- 
sons were have never been disclosed. y 

It has been suggested that the act was repealed in the inter- 
est of the great transcontinental American and Canadian rail- 
road lines that desired to keep ocean freight rates with which 
they had to compete as high as possible, and it was said also 
that England insisted that the free-tolls act should be repealed 
as the price of her keeping Japan off our necks at that time. 
It was wildly argued that a delicate sense of honor required us 
to repeal the act because of the provisions in the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. The absurdity of that argument is revealed by a 
common-sense interpretation of the treaty, wherein it is pre- 
scribed in article 2 that the United States shall have the ex- 
clusive right to provide for the regulation and management of 
the canal.” Article 3 provides that the United States adopts 
thé following rules: (1) “That the canal shall be free and 
open to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations ob- 
serving these rules on terms of entire equality.“ 

Now, of course, when the United States was making these 
rules how absurd it would be after building the canal that she 
had to include herself as one of the “all nations” in order to 
give herself use of the canal. If the United States is one of the 
“all nations” then she must charge her warships the same as 
warships of other nations, another absurdity of taking out of 
one pocket what she pays into the other. 

Rule 2: The canal is never to be blockaded nor act of hos- 
tility committed within it.” Now, if the United States is one of 
the “all nations,” how ridiculous that she should stipulate that 
she would not blockade nor commit hostility upon her own prop- 
erty. As well might she stipulate that she would not commit 
hostility within the city of New York. 

Rule 3 prescribes that “ vessels of war of belligerents shall 
not take any stores in the canal,” so that if the United States 
is one of the “all nations,” after having built the canal for the 
avowed purpose for securing a great strategical position, she 
has deliberately stipulated that if she should ever be engaged 
in war her enemy should have equal use of the canal, If Peru 
and England were at war each could pass through the canal on 
“terms of entire equality.” But if Peru and the United States 
were at war Peru could not use the canal. Why? Because the 
United States owns the canal and is not one of the “ all nations.” 
When she gives the ships of all nations the use of New York 
Harbor on “terms of entire equality,’ she may give her own 
ships such terms as she chooses. 

Rule 4 prescribes “ no belligerents shall embark or disembark 
troops or munitions of war in the canal,” and if the United 
States, who makes these rules, is one of the “all nations” and 
should become engaged in war she could not embark or disem- 
bark troops in the canal, and would not even have the right to 
embark her garrison there to fetch it away. 

Rule 6 prescribes “that the plant shall be part of the canal 
and shall enjoy immunity from attack of the belligerents.” 
Again, if the United States is one of the “all nations,’ we have 
the absurd situation that she solemnly declares she will not 
destroy her own property. 

The only possible construction of the language of the treaty is 
that the United States has adopted rules for.all “other” na- 
tions with respect to the use of the canal and covenanting to 
admit them to use her property on terms of entire equality as 
between them, 

The Senate knew about the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; so did 
the House; so did Mr. Taft, who signed the tolls act; so did 
Mr. Wilson, who stumped the country for it. 

It never entered the mind of any man, up to the time that 
Mr. Wilson discovered it, that England had any right to inter- 
fere in the method by which the United States shall treat her 
own citizens and handle her own property, except that the 
United States stipulated that she would treat all other nations 
alike. 

Besides, neither Great Britain nor any other nation could be 
affected by American coastwise traffic going through the canal 
free of tolls, because no other nation is permitted to engage in 
American coastwise traffic, which was specifically conceded by 
the English Government. This seems to indicate clearly that 
the transcontinental railroad interests were the real parties in- 
sisting that the American coastwise traffic pay tolls. An English 
ship comes to the canal. The toll is so much. It is paid. An 
American ship goes through the canal. Must that vessel pay 
toll? Oh, yes; the stickler for treaty obligations says, “ Yes; 
all nations must pay alike.” Very well. He hands the canal 
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master a check on the United States Treasury for the amount 
of the toll and the check is presented to the United States 
Treasury, and the United States Treasurer very solemnly pays 
it out of one pocket into the other pocket, and the stickler for 
treaty obligations, I suppose, is satisfied. 

But, whatever gentlemen may think of my argument, the bill 
which I have presented avoids all objections on the score of 
treaty obligations. All the people in the country were in favor 
of freedom of tolls for American commerce. That is what the 
canal was built for. 

All the political parties approved it in their national platforms. 
The President of the United States stumped the country in 
favor of it. Congress passed the bill, and then, for some mys- 
terious reasons, we got very thin-skinned about treaty obliga- 
tions and said, “ Yes; we built the canal, but we really have no 
more right in that canal than any other nation, except that we 
have reserved the exclusive right to pay all the bills”; and so, 
to satisfy these finicky people, I have introduced this bill, which 
simply provides that if the ships of all nations must pay the 
same tolls, then after our American ship has paid its tolls a 
receipt is given by the canal master, and on the presentation of 
that receipt to the United States Treasury the money is refunded. 

Oh, you say, that is a subsidy! Of course it is a subsidy! 
England now and always has subsidized her shipping. Ger- 
many did the same thing until she fell afoul of the Yankee 


ys. 

There must be some substantial aid given to our merchant 
marine or we might just as well hang our harps upon the 
willow, so far as that industry is concerned. We are told that 
the American laws concerning the employment of sailors and 
the management of our ships are such that every other nation 
will be obliged to pay the same rates of wages and furnish the 
same kind of accommodations, but it is not so. They do not 
do it. 

There is no country in the world where wages and the 
standards of Hving are as high as in America. ; 

The glory of the country and the splendor of the country is 
that it is so, and we need never expect that the Jap or the 
Norwegian, the Italian, or even the English ‘will ever pay 
the same scale of wages for her seaman that we do, and 
ought to, pay our seaman. The Norwegian is discarding 
the old style of boilers and engines and using internal-com- 
bustion engines for motive power, making an enormous gain 
in cargo space, in cost of fuel, in reduction of the number of 
men employed. We are puttering along building hundreds and 
thousands of ships on the old plan of burning coal under a 
holler and running the engine by steam. 

If we expect o cut any figure in ocean transportation, we 
have got to get a move on. We must protect American labor 
aboard ship just as we do in the factory, and you can call it 
protective tariff or you can call it a subsidy, or what you will, 
it must be dene in practical man fashion. Free tolls in the 
canal will be a step in that direction, and a very helpfui step 
for our trade with the west coast of South America and the 
Orient, and nobody in the world has a right to complain except 
ourselves, for if the United States Government after building 
the canal, treating every ship that goes through that canal 
without discrimination, shall give to the American shipmaster 
n receipt that he can cash at the United States Treasury, whose 
concern is it? What business is it of any other nation what 
the United States does with her own money amongst her own 

le? . 
P The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read us follows: 


Be it cnacted, ctc., That this act shall apply to the following vessels: 

(a) Cargo-carrying vessels of gross tons or over loading at any 
port or place within the United States er its possessions for a foreign 
voyage by sea. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a unanimous- 
consent request. It will be observed in line 12 of the print from 
which the Clerk is reading, on page 1, is the word “ vessel.” It 
should be“ vessels,” and the last word in line 13, on page 1, is 
spelled “ lin,” whereas it should be spelled “line.” I ask unani- 
inous consent that those changes be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 


mous consent to change the word “ vessel“ to “‘ vessels” in line 
12, on page 1, and to correct the spelling of the word“ line“ in 
line 13. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, the print that I have is 
correct in both particulars, 


Mr. SCOTT. I may say to the gentleman from Missouri that į 
I have a copy of the bill which is being read by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. These are evidently misprints, and with- 
out objection the Clerk will be authorized to correct them. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to ask the gentleman in charge of the measure 
what the reason of the committee was for making it mandatory 
that the Secretary of Commerce should appoint the American 
Bureau of Shipping as the agency to make this survey and at 
the same time give the shipowners the right to ask that some 
other agency do the work, while it reposed in the Secretary of 
Commerce the discretion to appoint Lloyd's Bureau or the 
Bureau of Navigation or something else to do the work? ` 

Mr. SCOTT. I think the gentleman’s question is very perti- 
nent, and I will endeavor to answer it if he will bear with me. 
In the first place, the designation, as the gentleman has noted, | 
is not confined exclusively to the American Bureau of. Shipping, . 
but at the present time the American Bureau of Shipping is 
the only concern in the country which is qualified to do this 
character of work. I may say to the gentleman that the Ameri- | 
can Bureau of Shipping is a concern which makes no profit. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand all about the American Bureau 
of Shipping and have looked into some of its activities, I' 
would say, but not along this line—along other lines where it 
was required to do certain things under contracts entered into 
by the Shipping Board. What I am trying to ascertain is why, 
if you are going to give the shipowner the right to call for some 
other bureau to make the classification, you leave it discretionary | 
with the Secretary of Commerce to appoint Lloyd's, or if he does 
not want to appoint Lloyd's, then the Bureau of Navigation? 

Mr. SCOTT. If I understand the gentleman, the Department 
of Commerce has general supervision of the subject, and in the 
future if some other concern of repute should be created in the 
country which would do this work as well as Lloyd’s or the 
American Bureau of Shipping or some other similar concern 
the Department of Commerce would have no reason to object 
to their being selected, and unquestionably would not object; 
but if provision is not made allowing the owner of the ships to 
suggest some other concern, then the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping. naturally would be the only concern which could do this 
work. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not anticipate, after this 
law is passed and the American Bureau is designated as the 
one to make the classification, that any other bureau is ever 
going to be built up in this country to carry on this work, when 
this American Bureau has had the recognition of the Fedcral 
Government in this law? 

Mr. SCOTT. Well, the gentleman's premise is not correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well 

Mr. SCOTT, I know the gentleman thinks it is, but it is not. 
The American Bureau of Shipping is mentioned because it is the 
only one in the country now competent to do the work. 

Mr. WALSH. Why mention them? 

Mr. SCOTT. Well, for the same reason you might mention 
Webster’s Dictionary—because it is a recognized authority. 

Mr. WALSH. Why mention others? 

Mr. SCOTT. Because there may be others created in the fu- 
ture equally qualified. A 

Mr. WALSH. But you make it mandatory to appoint the only 
bureau that exists and make it mandatory upon the Secretary 
of Commerce to designate a private corporation 

Mr. SCOTT. No; the gentleman is not correct. 

Mr. WALSH. If the words “shall appoint” are not manda- 
tory I would like to know how the use of language in the bill 
could be more so, 2 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask for five minutes in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. I yield to the gentleman from Maine, 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I want to suggest in counection with 
the question asked by tlie gentleman from Massachusetts, as I 
understand it the Secretary is given authority to designate this 
American Bureau of Shipping or other corporations or associa- 
tions, and my igea was that alternative was given to him because 
there are a great number of ships of which surveys musi be 
made, and you might have a condition where if the authority 
were lodged exclusively in the American Bureau of Shipping a 
congestion might result if the American Bureau of Shipping were 
the only body authorized to do the work, and so the Secretary 
was given authority to designate other associations and other 
corporations in order that work might be done as expeditiously 
as possible. I understand that to be one of the considerations 
which moved the committee to give these alternative powers. Is 
that right? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is right. 
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Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, the gentleman from Michigan, in response 
to the gentleman from Maine, has made it clear that it was not 
intended to make this mandatory. Now, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Michigan if a shipowner comes in and says he 
would like to have this ship of his classified by Lloyd’s, why you 
repose the discretion in the Secretary of Commerce to say, 
“Well, I will not designate Lloyd's to make this classification, 
but I will say the collector of customs or the collector of the 
port at New York shall make the classification P 

What benefit is that to the shipowner to give him the right to 
select some other agency and vest in the Secretary the discretion 
to say, “ No; I will not appoint that agency, but I will appoint 

some Federal official or the Bureau of Navigation to do it“? 

- * Mr. SCOTT. Nearly every law on the statute books could be 
improperly enforced. 

Mr. WALSH. Well— é r 

Mr. SCOTT. But now take the other illustration; the gen- 
tleman suggests they might want Lloyd's to do it. Suppose the 
man comes in and instead of suggesting that Lloyd's mark his 
ship he suggests some incompetent in his home town. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, if the committee is writing a law 
to take care of such a contingency as that, I would compliment 
the committee upon getting it within the scope of eight pages. 
But of course the gentleman can not be serious in such a con- 
tention as that. You are trying to give the shipowner the right 
to go to the Secretary of Commerce and say,“ I prefer to have 
my ship classified’ by some corporation or association to the 
survey or registry of shipping.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I am serious. If he asks that any legitimate 
and qualified concern be permitted to mark his ship, unques- 
tionably the Secretary of Commerce will grant it. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, if I understand the gentleman, if he will 
yiela—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The purpose of this language was to vest in 
the Secretary of Commerce the discretion of refusing to a ship- 
owner the right to designate some association to suryey his 
ship? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is right. 

Mr, WALSH. That is the purpose of this language. And the 
gentleman’s contention is that the language is wise to carry out 
that purpose? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I regret using so much of the gentleman’s 
time, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words for the purpose of adding a suggestion in line 
with the last discussion, In the committee, one consideration 
which led to the approval of the provision in the bill which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has been discussing with the 
gentleman from Michigan and with the gentleman from Maine 
` was that if the shipowner should find himself with ‘a vessel 
in a foreign port—for instance, in England or in any other for- 
cign country—and should desire to have his ship surveyed in 
a foreign land and the load line established there instead of 
being required to return to America, then he might make appli- 
cation to the Secretary of Commerce for that permission. 

And in order that the Secretary of Commerce should not be 
placed in a position to use arbitrary power, the provision was 
made that it should be such corporation or associatiom for the 
survey or registry of shipping as the Secretary of Commerce 
might approve, it being assumed that the Secretary of Com- 
merce would not fail to approve an organization or corporation 
which had a recognized standing in its own country. That was 
one of the principal considerations in the subcommittee for the 
adoption of this provision in section 3. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly this language does not confine it to 
instances such as that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It does not confine it; but it would not 
be necessary that it should confine it to that kind of a case. 
It leaves the power rather broad, it is true, but still leaves it 
within the discretion of the Secretary of Commerce, while sub- 
ject to his approval of the association or corporation which 
makes the survey. 3 i 

Mr. WALSH. Now, tbat is equivalent to letting the Secre- 
tary of Commerce say, While you selected Lloyd's to do this 
classification, I do not approve it, and you have got to take it 
to the American Bureau,” does it not? And if that is true, 
why is it necessary to give the Secretary of Commerce authority 
to appoint some other officer of the Government to do it? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLILOM. I yield. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Section 2 provides that the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to establish by regulations from time 
to time the load water lines and marks thereof indicating the 
maximum depth to which such vessels may safely be loaded. 


Now, under section 3 it says: 

The Secretary of Commerce shall appoint the American Bureau of 
te aca or such other corporation or association for the survey or 
registry of shipping as may be selected by him, to determine whether 
the position and manner of marking on such vessels the load line or 
lines so established are in accordance with the provisions of this act 
and of the regulations established thereunder. 

In other words, in accordance with the regulations of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Now, not only has the Secretary of Com- 
merce the right to say that the American Bureau of Shipping or 
some other bureau, like Lloyd's, shall do this, but in the event 
that either one is not available he may select for that purpose 
any officer of the Government, who may perform such service 
directly for the Secretary of Commerce. In other words, they 
fix the mark on the vessel, but the regulations are made by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CINpRLOM] has expired. Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized and 
directed in respect of the vessels defined in section (a) and (b) of 
this act and is hereby authorized in respect of the vessels defined in 
section 13 (c) of this act to establish by regulations from time to time 
the load water lines and marks thereof indicating the maximum depth 
to which such vessels may safely be loaded. Such regulations shall have 
the force of law. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, in line 
4, to strike out the numeral “3,” so that it will read: “In 
respect of the vessels defined in section 1 (c) of this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 4, strike out the figures “13” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “1.” ` 

50 CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word just for the purpose of getting a little additional informa- 
tion in reference to the matter Which I attempted to diseuss 
with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scorr] heretofore. 
Does not the gentleman think that the first proviso, “ Provided, 
that, at the request of the shipowner, the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall appoint, for the purpose aforesaid, any other corpo- 
ration or association,” makes it unnecessary for the Secretary 
to have additional discretion of appointing some bureau of the 
Government to perform these services? If he can withhold his 
approval of the agency which the shipping owner selects, why 
is it necessary to give him the additional authority to indicate 
some officer of the Government to do it when he has already 
appointed the American Bureau to do it? 

Mr. SCOTT. In the instance of a ship in a foreign port he 
might authorize the United States consul to perform this par- 
ticular duty. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, then, if he is going to have that au- 
thority with reference to ships in foreign ports. where the 
American Bureau might not have a representative, it would 
seem to me that in cases such as that the shipowner should 
be entitled to select the agency to make that classification ac- 
cording to the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and should not be compelled to accede to the determina- 
tion which the representative of the Secretary makes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the gentleman that the enforce- 
ment of this legislation is left in the hands of the Secretary of 
Commerce. Now, I do not believe that the gentleman will argue, 
even to himself, that the Secretary of Commerce would not 
exercise common sense and decent judgment in connection with 
the carrying out of its provisions. It is with that view the 
authority was reposed in him, and, of course, if the gentleman 
thinks that power should have been placed somewhere else, 
then his ideas as to the methods of carrying out the bill are 
different from those of the committee. That is all there is to 
that. We have simply given the power to the Secretary of 


‘Commerce, and I can very readily see that if he wants to be un- 


just or unfairly arbitrary in carrying out its provisions he can. 

‘Mr. WALSH. I think perhaps that may be true, but I do 
not think we ought to write legislation that will seek to en- 
courage or permit that, and I think that while it is a splendid 
idea to have these ships marked and to encourage having it 
done under our law, the American shipowners haye a little 
right; and legislation ought to be so framed as to protect theni 
in cases of attempted unjust and arbitrary action on the part of 
the Government officials. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr..Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. Let me say this to the gentleman—and I 
am sure his objection is an honest one; I have always found 
his criticism to be well directed—that in many States the re- 
quirement as to automobile licenses is left largely in the 
discretion of the secretary of state. In many States—in fact, 
in most of the States—the application of certain provisions of 
the game laws is left within the discretion of the State game 
warden, such as the time of the year when the provisions of 
the law shall be in force, That applies not only te State laws 
but to Federal laws. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What has that to do with the question I 
raised? 

Mr. SCOTT. It has this to do with it: In this bill the appli- 
cation of its provisions is left largely in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the gentleman’s objection is di- 
rected to the fact that the Secretary of Commerce may unfairly 
and unjustly exercise that discretion, 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. And I am endeavoring to direct the gentle- 
man’s attention, by contrast, to a number of instances in Fed- 
eral and State laws where Federal and State officers are per- 
mitted under provisions of law to apply the same character of 
discretion. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, supplementing the remarks 
that I made a little while ago, I wish to say that from the 
newspapers we have been led to believe that with the tre- 
mendous energies the Government has devoted to shipbuilding 
we need now only to rest easy on our oars, confident teat 
America with her great fleet is going to do the carrying trade 
of the world, but from figures recently published the cold facts 
warrant no such assurance. 

Vessels in foreign trade entering our ports in the year ending 
June 80, 1919, aggregated 93,000,000 net tons carrying $10,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods. , 

Now, of the 93,000,000 net tons, about 41,000,000 were Ameri- 
can ships. But of this 41,000,000 tons of American ships 33,- 
500,000 tons were devoted to the North American trade, leaving 
only 7,500,000 of American tonnage devoted to the overseas 
traffic, which carried about $1,000,000,000 worth of traffic. 

So that while we had seven and one-half million tonnage, 
carrying $1,000,000,000 worth of our foreign overseas trade, 
52,000,000 tonnage of forcign vessels carried $7,000,000,000 worth 
of our overseas trade. 

In other words, we are carrying only one-seventh of our over- 
seas trade in our own ships and the stress of competition has 
not yet come, and if we are to deliver ourselves from paying 
enormons tribute to foreign ships our merchant marine must be 
supported and protected most jealously. 

The loudly vaunted “freedom of the high seas” is as idle as 
a painted ship upon a painted ocean,” so far as America is con- 
cerned, if we shall supinely permit the fereigner to drive the 
Ameriean flag from the ocean. 

And with these observations I submit to your candid judg- 
ment a measure I have proposed. It is a bold announcement 
that we are in the game to stay and that America is going 
after the proud place her merchant marine once had in the 
world’s carrying trade. [Applause] 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEC, 3. That it shall be the duty of the owner and of the master of 
every vessel subject to this act and to the regulations established there- 
under to cause the load line or Hnes so established to be permanently 
and conspicuously marked upon the vessel in such manner as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall direct, and to keep the same se marked. The 
Secretary of Commerce shall appoint the American Bureau of Shipping, 
or such other corporation or association for the survey or of 
shipping as may be selected by him, to determine whe the position 
and manner of marking on such vessels the load line or lines so estab- 
lished are in accordance with the provisions of this act and of the 
regulations established thereunder: vided, however, That, at the re- 

the shipowner, the Secretary of Commerce shall appoint, for 

purpose aforesaid, any other oe or association for the sur- 
vey or registry of Be Ph S which shi ner m select and the 
Secretary of Commerce approve; or the cretary Commerce may 


a int for said purpose any officer of the Government, who shall per- 
—— rvices as may be directed by the tebe d of Commerce, 
vo 


form such se 
‘The Secretary of Commerce may, in his discretion, revoke any bn gent 
ment made pursuant to this section. Such corporation, association, or 
officer shall, upon approving the position and manner of marki such 
load line or lines, issue a certificate in a ferm to be prescribed the 
Secretary of Commerce, that the same are in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act and of the lations established the „ and 
shall deliver a copy thereof to the master of the vessel. It shall be 
unlawful for any vessel subject to this act and to said regulations to 
depart from her loading pat or place withont bearing such mark or 
marks, approved and certi by such corporation, a tion, or officer, 


and without haying on board a copy of said certificate, 
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Mr. WHITH of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
on page 2, line 23, to strike out the word “shall” and insert 
the word “ may.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Amendment offered by Mr. WII $ 2 2 i 
out the word “shall” and insert in Sead tone Tord ma 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, with the general pur- 
poses of this bill I am in entire accord, but this section 3 has 
bothered me somewhat. If gentlemen will refer to the language, 
they will note that in the first instance the section places the 
duty on the owner of the vessel to cause the load line to be 
marked on the vessel. Then the next sentence provides that the 
Secretary of Commerce shall—it is mandatory—* shall appoint 
the American Bureau of Shipping or such other corporation 
or association for the survey or registry of shipping as may be 
selected by him, to determine whether the position and manner 
of marking on such vessel the load line or lines so established 
are in accordance with the provisions of this act.” Then comes 
the proviso, “ Provided, however, That at the request of the 
shipowner the of Commerce shall appoint, for the 
purpose aforesaid, any other corporation or association for the 
survey or registry of shipping which the shipowner may select,” 
and so forth. 

Now, it seems to me that that proviso, as it is reported from 
the committee, is mandatory. It provides that the Secretary 
of Commerce, at the request of the shipowner, “ shall” appoint 
for the purposes of registry such persons or corporations as the 
shipowner may select. To my mind this nullifies altogether, if 
it is heeded at all, the main part of the section, which directs 
that the Secretary of Commerce shall appoint the Board of 
American Shipping or other corporations to do this work. The 
purpose of this proviso, in my view, is to grant to the Sec- 
retary an option to make certain concessions to the shipowner, 
and if that construction is correct, the language ought to be 
permissive and not mandatory. It ought to be “may” rather 
than “ shall.” 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Trtson). Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think there was more question in connection 
with that paragraph, as was aptly said by the gentleman, than 
there was in regard to any other. But in connection with that 
statement I think it would be well to refer to the provision 
on the top of page 3, which reads, “Or the Secretary of Com- 
merce may appoint for said purpose any officer of the Govern- 
ment, who shall perform such services as may be directed by 
the Secretary of Commerce.” It seems to me that that par- 
ticular phraseology saves the situation in so far as directing 
any particular concern to do the work or giving any concern 
a monopoly of it. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, if you provide in the 
body of the section that the Secretary of Commerce shall 
designate the agencies named in the section to perform this 
work, and then by a proviso you authorize the owner to select 
somebody to do the work, and direct that the Secretary shall 
designate the person selected by the owner, you have got con- 
fusing and conflicting provisions in the same section. It seems 
to me that you are granting here in this proviso an option to the 
Secretary of Commerce to grant this concession to the ship- 
owner. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition. 

cas CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized. . 

Mr. SCOTT. Permit me to say to the gentleman that, in so 
far as the phraseology is concerned, his suggestion is very good, 
and I intend, so far as the committee is concerned, to accept 
the suggestion. But may I say to the gentleman that as to the 
word “shall,” in line 22, although under the usual interpreta- 
tion the word is mandatory, it is an old axiom that the lan- 
guage shall be taken as a whole to determine its meaning, and 
the subsequent language would unquestionably indicate the in- 
terpretation of the word “shall” to be not mandatory, but 
permissive. I desire to say that, so far as the committee are 
concerned, we will accept the amendment suggested by the 
gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. What the gentleman has said renders 
my question unnecessary. In my judgment, it is a proper 
amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; and I had supposed that the amendment 
had been made. The gentleman made the identical suggestion 


1919. 


in the committee, and I had assumed that the amendment had 
been made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Maine. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in line 9, on page 3, I move to 
strike out the word “are” and insert the word “is.” You will 
see that there is a singular subject and a plural verb. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The word refers to the regulations, does 
it not? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; it refers to the certificate which shall issue. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. (a) That if the owner or master of any vemi subject to this 
net and to the regulations estal thereunder 1 permit her to 
depart from her loading port or E ig ce without Saving complied with 
the provisions of section 3 of this act, he shall for each offense be 
liable to the United States in a penalty of $500. If the owner or mas- 
ter of any vessel exempted pursuant to section 5 of this act shall 
permit her to. de aoe Bg loading port or place without having 
the load line or 1 the laws and lations of the coun- 
red said laws and 


8 ph. 
(b) If the master of any vessel subject to this act and 1 the regula- 
tions established thereunder, or of an — 
to section 5 of this act, shall 


statement 
be Hable to t 


cause any — 2 ya this act 2 
thereunder to de if, being the owner, manager, agent, or master 
of such vessel shall fail to take reasonable care ptevent her 
from departing fromm her loading rt or place when loaded in viola- 
tion of section 4 of this act; or if any poreon. shall knowingly permit 
or cause or attempt to cause a 2 vessel exem 8 to 
section 5 of this act to depart, or if, be 
or master of such vessel he shall fail to 


y than 3 IF the laws and regulations of the country to 
Wh al. she pags, Be all in respect of each offense be ofa 
misdemeanor, unless her 8 to sea in . a condition —.— under 


permit or cause or attem Aes 3 any vessel to any port 
or place in the United ions in violation of any 
order of detention made ae to section 7 of this act, he shall in 

a misdemeanor and shall be pun- 


respect of each offense be guy Sf 
ished by a fine not to exceed or by 8 not to exceed 
three months, or both, at the 5 — of the court. 

(e) If any person shall conceal, remove, alter, deface, or obliterate, 
or shall suffer any person under his control to conceal, remove, alter, 
deface, or obliterate any mark or marks Ee on a vessel pursuant to 
this act or to the tions established thereunder, Ea in the 
event of lawful change of said or to 3 capture by an 
bea he shall, in * 1 of each offense, be gui 05 a Misdemeanor 
and shall be punished y a fine not to exceed cond $1 , or by imprison- 
ment not to exceed one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

(f) Whenever the owner, manager, agent, or master of a 1 shall 
become subject to a fine or penalty by way of money pursuant 
to the provisions of = act, the vessel shall also be lia 5 —— and 
may be seized and against in the district court of the United 
States in any district ie which such vessel shall be found. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by siriking 
out the words, on page 7, line 17, “at the discretion of the 
court“; and in line 1, on page 8, the words “at the discretion 
of the court”; and in line 11, on page 8, the words “in the 
discretion of the court.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH: Page 7, line 17, after the word 
“ both,” strike out the words “ at the discretion of the’ court” ; and on 
page i e 8, line 1, after the word “ oth, ™ strike out the words “at the 

tion of the court”; and page 8, line 11, after the word 
“both,” strike out the words “in “the discretion of the court.” 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, just a word. - Of course this 
language is not at all necessary in writing a statute, and it is 
not customary to include these words, which do not at all 
affect the power of the court to impose either sentence or both. 
I think inasmuch as this committee has written laws carrying 
penalties before, without this language, it ought not to be car- 
ried here. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not see any objection to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have no objection to the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That this act shall take effect six months after the date 


of its approval or at such earlier time as the Secretary of Commerce 
may fx. 
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Mr. WALSH. I move to strike out the last word, for the 
purpose of an inquiry. What was the idea of giving the Secre- 
tary of Commerce authority to say that this act shall go into 
effect earlier than six months after the date of its approval? 
That is a rather unusual authority to vest in an administrative 
officer—to say when a law shall go into effect. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the gentleman that its only pur- 
pose is this: We could not make it immediately effective, be- 
cause if we did there would be so many cases of remittance of 
fines in consequence of noncompliance with the law that it 
would create a very chaotic condition. But if it should develop 
that all the ships coming under the provisions of this act could 
comply with the law within six months, then the committee 
felt that the law should become operative and that the Secretary 
of Commerce should have power to so determine. 

Mr. WALSH. That is equivalent to saying to the Secretary 
oz Commerce, You can say when this act shall go into effect.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the words on page 8, 
line 20, “or at such earlier time as the Secretary of Commerce 
may fix.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH : Page 8, line 20, after the word 
“approval,” insert a period and strike out the following words: “or 
at such earlier time as * — Secretary of Commerce may fix.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment because 
I doubt if it is wise in writing a law of this importance to vest 
in the Secretary of Commerce the authority to say just when 
this law shall go into effect: I do not know that we have any 
Secretary of Commerce just now. I understand his resignation 
has been handed in; but, whether that is so or not, ordinarily 
if we do not state in a law when it goes into effect, it goes into 
effect when it is approved, or when it is passed over the veto 
of the President. We do say in this law that it shall take effect 
six months after the date of its approval. Having said that, I 
doubt whether we should vest in the Secretary of Commerce 
the authority to say, three months after the date of its ap- 
proval, that this law is in effect. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I apprehend there is nothing in this 
provision except that the Secretary of Commerce may need 
some little preliminary preparation for putting this law into 
effect, which he would not be able to do right away. It was 
supposed that it might take him six months; but if he found 
sooner that he was able to put it into foree, the committee 
wished the law to go into effect as soon as possible. If the 
Secretary of Commerce is able to enforee the law sooner than 
six months, he himself will know it. 

Mr. WALSH. Then why did not the committee write the 
language so as to provide that the law shall take effect when 
the Secretary of Commerce says it shall? I do not believe this 
is a good way to write a statute under which criminal! penalties 
may be imposed. The Secretary of Commerce has no particular 
way of notifying the people of the United States when this law 
takes effect. He is not authorized to issue a proclamation, the 
same as the Secretary of State would be. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. It seems to me we have incorporated 
the substance of what the gentleman last suggested. It will 
go into effect just as soon as the Secretary is able to put it into 


effect. 

Mr. WALSH. He has no way of letting the people of the 
country know when the law shall take effect. If he decides to 
put the law into effect sooner than six months, how will he 
notify the people who are concerned? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. How does he let people know of the 
promulgation of any of the regulations provided for by the 
department? 

Mr. WALSH. The Secretary of Commerce issues regulations, 
and they are sent out through the various bureaus. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Why can not he issue notice as to 
the law going into effect the same as the regulations? 

Mr. WALSH. I think my friend from Texas will agree that 
that is not a good way to notify people or the vessel owners of 
the country that the Secretary of Commerce hereby notifies you 
that a certain statute shall now take effect. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the committee has no 
particular pride in the phraseology of this law. However, I 
hesitate to accept the last amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. Iam sure the House only desires to formu- 
late a sensible law. Let me suggest this, that if you strike 
out the words “or such earlier time as the Secretary of Com- 
merce may fix,” the provision will leave the act so that it will 
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What is the 
very shipowner will take his good time to compy 

e 
will say, “ I have six months, and there is no occasion to hurry ; 


take effect six months after the day of approval. 
situation? 
with the provisions of the law, up to the very last minute. 


I can do it next month or the month after.” The result will be 
that at the last minute, the last hour, you will find 1,500 or 
2,000 ships, that have not complied with the law, appealing for 
remittal of penalty. 

Mr. GARRETT. That will be the fault of the shipowner and 
not ours. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; it will be his fault, but I may say to the 
gentleman that if you say to the shipowner the law shall become 
effective in six months 

Mr. GARRETT. Thereby putting him on notice. 

Mr. SCOTT. He will figure that there may not be such a 
crowd of work and that he can get his ship in. 

Mr. GARRETT. We can not help that. 

Mr. SCOTT, My thought is that the Department of Com- 
merce will simply be flooded at the end of the six months with 
plausible excuses from shipowners asking for a remitment of the 
tine. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The committee would have made the bill 
operative at once after its approval if it did not involve the 
formulation of rules and regulations by which load lines on 
vessels shall be fixed. For that reason we say that the act 
shall not go into effect until six months after its passage unless 
an earlier time is fixed by the Secretary of Commerce. In other 
words, before it can become operative these rules and regula- 
tions must be made. When they are formulated they will be 
promulgated in the usual way and shipowners will have notice 
and a reasonable time to comply with them. The shipowners 
have knowledge of this legislation, and everybody in interest, 
so far as I am advised, agrees that this is all right except the 
gentleman from Massachusetts 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that there are others who agree with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that it is not proper legislation, 
and Iam one. It seems to me that it is certainly very bad form 
to pass a law and then designate some one to put it into effect. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. In the gentleman’s State of Iowa at the present 
moment you have a game law which provides that the State 
game warden shall designate the particular periods each year 
when the law shall become operative. 

Mr. DOWELL, That is an entirely different proposition from 
this. This applies to all vessels, and it says if six months is 
not a proper time, the Secretary shall fix the time when it shall 
go into effect. I am not in favor of allowing any administrative 
officer to say when a law shall go into effect. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. The Secretary of Commerce is to establish 
and provide when the regulations shall go into effect. That is 
written all through the law, that certain regulations sre to be 
made for the exeeution of this act. 

Mr. DOWELL. Those are the regulations provided for in the 
law. j 

Mr. WELLING. Why, if he can designate the time that the 
regulations go into effect, can he not designate the time the law 
should go into effect? 

Mr. DOWELL. We ought to say when it shall go into effect 
ourselves and not designate some officer to tell shipowners when 
it goes into effect. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I suppose if we pass this law we will 
say when it goes into effect, and that is six months after its 
approval, unless sooner designated by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Ordinarily it would go into effect at once. But it is not 
practical for it to go into effect at once, although it is very 
desirable that it should, because the rules must be formulated 
and published. 

Mr. DOWELL. If the gentleman wants it to go into effect at 
once, it should so provide, and then provide for the regulations 
going into effect. I am not in favor of submitting to any officer 
of the Government the right to put a law into effect without any 
provision as to what notice shall be served, or whether anybody 
will ever have a notice or not. That would be very dangerous 
indeed. I am heartily in favor of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts and hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, this whole question 
of the load line as administered by Great Britain was for a 


Will the gentleman yield? 


long time a matter for the board of trade regulations. Now, 
this law can not be administered in a day. The committee did 
not know how long it would be before the regulations could be 
made. Regulations have to be formulated and notice given to 
the shipowners. As stated by the gentleman from Michigan, 
there is no more reason against permitting him to provide when 
the law shall go into effect and become operative than there is 
against his saying when the regulations prescribed under it 
shall become operative. 

That can only be done when he makes the regulations and 
notifies the party. The Board of Trade of Great Britain for a 
long time administered their load-line law by virtue of rules 
and regulations which they made and notified the shipowners 
of. It is simply impossible for the committee to tell just when 
this act should be complied with, and we want it complied with 
as poon as possible, Is not that the substance of the whole 

ng 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to join my voice in protesting against this form of legislation. 
It is a pernicious form to say that a penal statute shall go into 
effect and become operative when some administrative officer 
says it may do so, The act provides a penalty. It is the duty 
of the committee to ascertain when the act ought to be made 
operative. If a reasonable time must be allowed, then make 
that the time in which it shall become operative, and let the 
legislative function be exercised by this body, and not delegated 
to an administrative officer. Every man in this House will 
understand that there is a marked distinction between making 
rules and regulations and saying when a criminal statute shall 
become operative. Rules and regulations apply only to the 
administration of the law, but the statute itself, which imposes 
the pomy, ought to be fixed as to time and made definite and 
certain. i 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the Dill as 
amended do pass. . 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 3021, 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, Scorr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will continue the calling of the 
committees. 

EXTENSION OF PASSPORT CONTROL. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I call up the bill (H. R. 9782) to regulate 
further the entry of aliens into the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, calls up the bill 
H. R. 9782, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. Under 
the rule the House will automatically resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for its 
consideration, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] will 
take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 9782, with Mr. Fuss in the chair. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the first rending of the bill Le dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, shertly after the United States 
declared the existence of a state of war with Germany the 
officers ef the Government who were charged with controlling 
seditious and unlawful practices in this country, especially by 
the declared enemies of the country, found themselves very 
much embarrassed by the absence of any law which enabled 
then! to exercise the necessary control. By means of the exist- 
ing regulations with reference to passports, they did what they 
could to exclude undesirable persons from overseas who sought 
entry into this country, and similarly to some extent to exert 
control over persons in this country who desired to go abroad 
for unlawful purposes. That control really began under Execu- 
tive order in July, 1917. It was found exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory and inadequate, and as the war progressed and as problems 
of this nature increased in number and in importance the offi- 
cers of the Government found themselves continually handi- 
capped and embarrassed in seeking to achieve the results neces- 
sary for the adequate protection of the United States. 

Therefore, in the spring of 1918, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. FLooD], who was then the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, introduced a bill, H. R. 10264, for the estab- 
lishment by law of a passport-control system. The Committee 
on Foreign Affairs held hearings upon that bill in February 
and in March, 1918. It was a noteworthy and an interesting 
fact, in the judgment of the committee, that at those hearings 
appeared the representatives of six of the executive branches 
of the Government, all calling the attention of the Congress to 
the emergency, and all asking that for the common welfare legis- 
lation of this kind should be enacted. Those departments which 
were directly concerned in securing legislation included the 
Department of State, the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Department of Justice, the Treasury Department, and 
the Department of Labor. All joined in urgent representations 
as te the necessity for the legislation. 

A bill was presented to the House as a result and was passed 
by the House and later enacted into law on the 22d of May, 
1918. I think that in the main the workings of that law have 
been beneficent. Doubtless in times of stress like those of the 
last year and a half there have been individual cases of hard- 
ship, perhaps individual cases of injustice, which have resulted 
from the administration of the law. But on the whole, speak- 
ing very generally, I doubt if any Member of this House will 
question the extreme usefulness of that law during the days 
of war. 

The law, however, by its terms, becomes inoperative with the 
promulgation of the treaty of peace. We hope that that day is 
not far distant. The question is whether Congress shall con- 
tinue the law to a period beyond the promulgation of the 
treaty of peace or whether it shall allow the law to lapse and 
thus permit a return to previous conditions, during which there 
was no law whatever to control the movement of persons enter- 
ing and leaving the United States. The Secretary of State and 
the l’resident of the United States have both urged upon Con- 
gress that there should be n continuance ef that law for u period 
of at least a year, in so far as persons coming to the United 
States are concerned. The old law—the existing law—provides 
a passport-control system, roughtly speaking, in the case of 
four different classes: First, outgoing Americans—that is, 
Americans leaving the United States; second, outgoing aliens; 
third, incoming Americans; and fourth, incoming aliens. The 
old Juw, as I say, covered the four classes. The recommenda- 
tion of the State Department is that, in so far as the first two 
classes were concerned, namely, the outgoing travelers, whether 
alien or American, the law could safely be allowed to lapse; 
but the State Department recommends that the law be continued 
for one year in so far as persons coming into the United States 
are concerned, whether they be aliens or Americans. On that 
question the Committee on Foreign Affairs felt a good deal of 
doubt. There were undoubtedly administrative difficulties in 
the way of requiring passports of aliens entering the United 
States and of allowing to enter free of passports American citi- 
zens returning to the United States. But on the whole, and 
recognizing these difficulties, the committee felt that it was 
wiser to abrogate altogether when peace came any restriction 
ver the movement of Americans who sought to leave the United 
States or who sought to enter the United States. The commit- 
tee felt, in other words, that when the war came to an end it 
was important that we shonld get rid of all the vexatious, em- 
barrassing, and technical requirements which it was possible 
to avoid. And we felt that if we adopted a restriction as to 
incoming aliens we were doing all that was necessary for 
the common safety. 


It is probably true that for a long time to come American | 
countries will find it al- 
most essential to supply themselves with passports before they ` 


citizens who seek to travel in foreign 


leave, because, as the Secretary of State and others testified, 
the other nations of the world, and especially the great bel- 
ligerent powers of Europe, will deem it necessary to continue 
a very Strict supervision of tourists within their shores and will 
therefore require any American citizen who comes to visit 
them to equip himself with a passport. In other words, just 
as before the European war an American traveler going to 
Russia or Turkey found it necessary to have a passport or be 
refused admission to those countries altogether, so for the next 
year or two an American citizen who desires to go to Great 
Britain, or to France, or to Switzerland, or to Spain will prob- 
ably find himself confronted with the requirements local to 
those countries which will make it essential that he should 
have an American passport in his possession in order to secure 
ingress and 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. In just one moment. 

But admitting that situation, it seemed to the committee that 
as far as our law was concerned, it was better to free American 
33 from that necessity. I yield to the gentleman from 

owa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I entirely agree with the gentleman 
though perhaps I would go further. I wanted to ask upon what 
the State Department based its conclusion that this passport 
regulation would still be in force after the conclusion of peace? 

Mr. ROGERS. The Secretary of State asserted that con- 
clusion as a result of his conference with the representatives 
of the other powers in Paris. He expressed his opinion as to 
which he said he could not make any positive prediction, that 
regulation of travel by foreign countries would continue in 
effect at least for two years after the treaty of peace. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is aware, of course, of 
how much time, restraint, and hindrance this puts upon the 
rapid transaction of business. The gentleman, I have no doubt, 
has had occasion to have passports attended to. Did the com- 
mittee take that into consideration? 

Mr. ROGERS. The committee took into cousideration the in- 
convenience which has undoubtedly confronted American travel- 
ers in the past in seeking to get their passports and the delay 
that has been attendant npon the procuring of those passports. 
The gentleman should, I think, in that connection bear in mind 
this fact, that in the past, and especially during the period 
when we were actually at war, it has been necessary to seruti- 
nize with very great care every application for a passport that 
Was presented to the State Department. The necessary investi- 
gation frequently took a considerable period, But within the last 
few weeks, say within the last 60 or 90 days, the preliminary 
investigation required has been practically abrogated by the 
State Department. The Directer of the Division of Passport 
Control of the Department, who testified before the committee in 
connection with this bill, said that at this time the department 
is issuing passports within a period of three days after the ap- 
plication is received. And I think the gentleman’s experience, 
certainly my own experience, has been that when there was a 
real emergency and when a Member of Congress was consulted 
by a constitnent, we could get action within three days. That 
was true even at a time when a longer period was normally nec- 
essary than we are informed is now requisite. 

There is a typical class of travel which has been very seriously 
embarrassed by passport restrictions during the last year and a 
half or two years, and that is the travel to Cuba. Cuba in many 
respects is almost a part of the United States itself, and certainly 
the geographical nearness of Cuba is such as to make it desirable 
to have the utmost facility of travel. 

If this law should be continued so to apply to American citi- 
zens, it would be necessary in the future—as far as the law 
went, at least—to exact a passport from every American leaving 
the United States for Cuba. Cuba, on the other hand, will not 
exact these strict passport requirements in the future, which, as 
I have said, will be characteristic of the European countries. 
And so by abrogating the provisions of the law, in so far as 
American citizens are concerned, we shall be able to restore the 
freest possible communication on the part of Americans de- 
siring to go to Cuba and on the part of Cubans desiring to 
come to the United States. That reason, it seems to me, is an 
additional one for departing from the recommendation of the 
Department of State and for freeing all American citizens 
leaving or entering this country from the necessity of providing” 
themselves with a passport. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I see from a press report—how true 
it is I do not know—that at as early a date as possible there 
are 10,000,000 German citizens who will make an effort to come 
to this country as quickly as they are permitted to come. Is 
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there anything in this legislation by which our Government will 
have control over that situation and to deny to those people, 
if we decide we do not want them here at this time, the privi- 
lege of coming to this country and becoming citizens, or will 
we have to go through the Immigration Committee and pass 
additional immigration legislation? 

Mr. ROGERS. ‘This law will give the State Department 
power to exclude every one of those men. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think that after the treaty 
of peace is signed this law will give the State Department the 
power to check and hold back, for the purpose of investigation, 
all those men. The real holding of them out of the country is 
under the immigration laws of the United States. 

Mr. ROGERS. I said, in answer to the inquiry of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Younes], “this law.” I should have 
said “this bill,” because the existing law completely lapses 
when the treaty of peace is proclaimed. But this bill requires 
that every alien who seeks to come to the United States shall 
do two things, at least. First, he shall supply himself with a 
passport from his own Government. That Government may 
grant it or withhold it, as it sees fit. Second, he must present 
that passport, after issuance, to the American consular officer 
at the port whence he seeks to depart for the United States. 
That American consular officer can grant a visé on that pass- 
port, and thereby give him permission to embark, or he may, 
at his pleasure, withhold that visé, and prevent him from de- 
parting. But if he gets the opportunity to start for the United 
States and crosses the ocean, then when he presents himself 
at our port of entry, New York, or Galveston, or Boston, or 
wherever it may be, he must then pass the usual exactions of the 
immigration law, just exactly as if this law had not been in 
effect. And in point of fact, in a great many cases during the 
existence of this law, the immigration authorities at our ports 
have turned back men who had been granted the visé by the 
American consular officers abroad. What this proposal does, 
in other words, is to apply two sieves to the alien who wants to 
come to the United States instead of one. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
for a further statement? 

Mr. ROGERS. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The question asked by the 
gentleman from Texas would indicate that 10,000,000 Germans 
were seeking to come to the United States. Perhaps certain 
printed reports have indicated that. I think it ought to be 
made clear in that regard that reports indicate that a great 
number of Germans desire to emigrate as soon as permitted to 
do so, the number being estimated at 10,000,000. They are seek- 
ing to come to the American Continent, including three South 
American countries and the United States. 

Mr. ROGERS. The South American countries to which the 
Germans are said to want to come as soon as the opportunity 
presents itself are Peru, Chile, and Argentina. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and both Peru and the 
Argentine Republic have established severe passport systems 
for incoming aliens. 

Mr. EMERSON. I notice that this bill does not really legis- 
late, but it gives the President authority to create rules. Why 
is it the committee could not have written some regulations in 
the bill? 

Mr. ROGERS. The position of the committee was this: That 
this passport-control law had been in effect something over a 
year; it had depended, as the gentleman from Ohio suggests, 
upon administrative regulations to make it effective; that those 
administrative regulations had been applied and had proven 
effective; that the situation in the future, while it will be ex- 
tremely important to control the class of people that shall be 
allowed to enter our country, necessarily will be less critical 
and crucial than in the war months that have already gone by; 
that the proper function of the Committee on Föreign Affairs 
was not to attempt to establish an immigration policy through 
the recommendations in this bill, but simply to tide over the 
existing law until such time as the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization of the House, which is already engaged 
upon this problem, should have an opportunity to report and 
present its recommendations to Congress, 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Under the law suggested by the gentleman from 
Ohio, does not the gentleman think we are going somewhat 
afield in giving up our powers to legislate and passing them 
over to the Executive in this country, and was there not any 
way in which the committee could keep this matter within the 
control of Congress? I have just been reading a book by George 


Kennan on Siberia, and I find this bill is like a Russian bill. 
It used to be that if the Secretary of the Interior should find 
the public safety required, he should do so-and-so. It, seems 
another brush being piled on the power of autocracy. 

Mr. ROGERS. In answer to the gentleman from Illinois, I 
desire to point out that this is simply a makeshift, after all. 
It does not purport to be anything more. It extends a law 
that has worked well for a period of one year, unless Congress 
shall see fit to take action in the meantime. 

I do not think that the gentleman need entertain any fear 
that this law will be applied too strictly by the Department of 
State. My own fear is that the law will not be applied strictly 
enough. [Applause.] I am very much more concerned with 
the apprehension that the department will let in people that 
they should not admit than that it will exclude people who’ 
ought to come in. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let me make a statement 
right there. I would like to make it very clear here that the 
emergency passport control extended for one year is not in- 
tended to actually supersede the immigration laws. The State 
Department desires to act in accord with these laws. I will 
make this still more clear by reading from the instructions of 
the State Department to its consuls. I read from paragraph 14: 

(14) Aliens to be informed of regulations: In order to prevent or 
avoid, so far as possible, the hardships and dangers involved in deporta- 
tion under present conditions, the diplomatic and consular officer to 
whom a passport is presented for visé shall ascertain to the fullest 
extent practicable whether the holder is a member of any one of the 
classes excluded from the United States by provisions of section 3 of 
the immigration act of February 5, 1917. If in the judgment of such 
official the alien is a member of such a class, he sball so advise the 
alien, informing him of the serious risk he is assuming in attempting 
to enter the United States; but if the alien. nevertheless, insists on 
proma „ the officer shall visé the pasarte it is valid, and if there 

no evidence that the alien is inimical to the United States, but shali 
place upon the alien’s declaration the notation, “Advised that he will 
probably be rejected and deported.” In such a case the consul making 
the notation shall write upon the declaration, to be sent to the proper 
immigration official in the United States, a statement of his reasons 
for making it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: During the period of the war the Secretary of Labor 
permitted certain aliens to come into the United States for pur- 
poses of agriculture. 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes; “seasonal” immigrants. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Recently he permitted them to come in 
until the Ist of January, or until peace was declared. He per- 
mitted them to come into Texas and Arizona and New Mexico. 
What effect will this bill have on the order of the Secretary of 
Labor, or will he under his discretion permit aliens to come in 
from Mexico? I will ask the gentleman, Will that be left with 
the Secretary of Labor or with the Secretary of State? 

Mr. ROGERS. The discretion under this bill will be exactly 
as it has been since May, 1918. In other words, this bill does 
very little more than reenact almost verbatim, and with certain 
exceptions which I will explain in a moment, the existing law. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will that permit the Secretary of State to 
allow aliens to come from Mexico into Texas and Arizona and 
New Mexico, not permanently, but for a short time? 

Mr. ROGERS. I can only repeat that it will leave the situa- 
tion exactly as it is now. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentie- 
man yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. What facilities have our diplo- 
matie and consular representatives for ascertaining and finding 
out the qualifications and character of these people who apply for 
passports? ; 

Mr. ROGERS. During the European war the so-called intelli- 
gence side of the Department of State was developed just as the 
intelligence side of ihe War Department was developed and that 
of the Navy Department. In other words, it has been the 
business of the Secretary of War and his subordinates and the 
business of the Secretary of the Navy and his subordinates, to 
acquaint themselyes with intelligence matters, to procure infor- 
mation concerning the character of the people in this country 
and in other countries. Similarly, it has become a function of 
the State Department to supply itself with information con- 
cerning the character of persons living in or coming from other 
countries of the world and their danger to our institutions. 
The State Department has built up an elaborate intelligence 
organization. I may say to the gentleman that, in my judgment, 
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that has been one of the great safeguards during the war which 
has enabled the department to withstand the applications of 
men who have sought to come to the United States but who were 
not worthy to come to the United States. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. According to the information we 
have, there is going to be a flood of applications for passage to 
America from probably every country in Europe, and especially 
from central Europe. Is it the opinion of the gentleman that 
they have sufficient force to get at the character of each immi- 
grant as he applies for a passport? 

Mr. ROGERS. They certainly have not a sufficient force at 
this time. That leads me to a point that I intended to discuss 
later, but which I will discuss now, and that is the importance 
of providing an adequate appropriation for carrying on this 
work. If we pass this law and do not give a sufficient fund for 
its administration, it would be better if we had not passed the 
law at all, because the law will simply be winked at and there 
will be no effective way to enforce it. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It would be absolutely essential 
to make the law effective? 

Mr. ROGERS. It certainly would be. The testimony before 
the committee is that it will cost something like $75,000 a month 
for the proper enforcement of this law all over the world, be- 
cause, gentlemen, bear in mind that at every port from which 
men and women emigrate to the United States we must have 
this system of passport control. It has cost a great deal of 
money in the past, but it will cost more in the future, because 
immigration has very materially increased already and will in- 
crease still more. In the month of July, 1918, only 12,800 aliens 
entered our shores. In the month of August, 1919, which is the 
last month for which I have figures, 32,000 aliens arrived in 
the United States. That means something like 375,000 aliens 
in a year. We all know that before the European War began 
there were a million and a quarter immigrants coming annually 
to the United States. That condition, if it is not kept in check, 
will be repeated in the future. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. I want to ask the gentleman if this bill, 
when it becomes a law, will empower the Secretary of State to 
restrict in any way Americans who desire to leave the juris- 
diction of the United States or prevent American citizens who 
happen to be in some other country from coming back to the 
United States? 

Mr. ROGERS. This bill has nothing whatever to do with 
American citizens. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Another question: Will it empower the 
Secretary of State to restrict the emigration of aliens now in 
this country back to their home country? 

Mr. ROGERS. This bill has nothing to do with the departure 
of anybody from the United States. It refers simply to incoming 
aliens. : 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, are there any other classes of people 
that the committee is after except dangerous propagandists and 
that class of people? 

Mr, ROGERS. That is primarily the class at which this bill 
is aimed. : 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I am very much in favor of 
the purpose of this bill, but I want to get some information as to 
just how far the Secretary of State can go in giving our con- 
sular agents instructions to go into the record of passport appli- 
cants and passport holders. 

Mr. ROGERS. The Secretary of State can give any kind of 
instructions he wants to give to our consular agents, He can 
refuse visés for any reason or for no reason. But in that con- 
nection I think it is important to notice what the policy of the 
Secretary of State will be, and I call attention to the testimony 
of the Secretary of State himself, which is reprinted on page 
5 of the report: 


The CHamMan. * * * Assuming that this act is limited to 
incoming aliens, what would be the policy of the d ent, if you 
are prepared to indicate, as to dealing with immigrants who apply for 
visés from the various parts of Europe? Would you expect to nt 
a visé to everyone who could prove himself not dangerous to public 
morals or society, or what would be the scheme by which visés would 
be granted or withheld? 

Secretary Lansine. Of course, so far as the Department of State is 
concerned, it would be, as far as could be determined, the character of 
tie por nana and whether he was a proper one to admit to entry into 

8 country. 

The CHAIRMAN. His political character or his personal character? 

Secretary LANSING. Well, it might be both. ‘or example, if I were 
8 an anarchist it would be his peer character, or if I 
were considering the case of a criminal, that would be his personal 
character. So both enter into the problem. 
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The CHARMAN. And the State Department would deal with both? 
Secretary LANSING. As far as possible. But, of course, the immi- 

gration authorities would have the ultimate say when he reached this 
untry. , 


The CHAIRMAN. Would you attempt to exercise that control as part 
of a general policy indicating how much immigration should come to the 
United States? 

Secretary LANSING, Not at all, unless we had a request from the 
immigration authorities. I assume, so far as that is concerned, we 
would adopt in general their rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, this law would give you the power to 
choke immigration off completely if you chose to exercise it? 

Secretary Lanstne. Of course; and that is the very thing I wanted 
to point out, that that is a matter for Congress and not a matter for 
the Department of State, and we would adopt very closely the immi- 
gration rules, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN, In other words, you would simply aim to exclude 
the unfit? 

Secretary LANSING. Les, sir; the unfit. 

The CHAIRMAN. You will not try to regulate the rise and fall of the 
immigration tide through the medium of this act? 

Secretary LANSINd. Not at all. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KELLER. I should like to ask if the gentleman has any 
information about the 32,000 who came in last month—from 
what country most of them came? 

Mr. ROGERS. A very large part of them came from Canada. 
The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson], who is going to 
address the committee later, has these figures more in detail 
than I have, and very likely he will give the gentleman the 
information he desires. 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PARRISH. Does the gentleman think it will be the 
policy of the State Department to prohibit immigration from 
the countries with which we have been at war during the period 
that this bill is effective? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am voicing only my own opinion when I say 
that I think the Department of State will look askance at im- 
migration coming from Germany for some time to come. 

Mr. PARRISH. Does not the gentleman as a member of the 
committee think that immigration from Germany ought to be 
prohibited absolutely for a certain period of time? 

Mr. ROGERS. Irrespective of what I think, the committee 
apprehended that this bill is not the place to do it. As I said a 
few minutes ago, the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion is preparing a general scheme of amendments to our immi- 
gration laws, and the Committee on Foreign Affairs thought 
that in that bill should be carried the legislation which the 
gentleman recommends. 

Mr. PARRISH. Another question: Has the gentleman any in- 
formation as to when that committee will give the House a 
chance to vote on a general bill that will control immigration? 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHN- 
son], chairman of the committee, the author of the bill which 
originally brought this question to the attention of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, is to address the committee in a few 
moments, and I have no doubt he will be able to deal very satis- 
factorily with that point. - 

Mr. PARRISH. I thank the gentleman. As a Member of 
Congress I feel that we ought to take hold of this immigration 
question at once, especially of immigration from the enemy 
countries, and protect America while we have the opportunity 
to do so. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BOX. In answer to a question by my. colleague [Mr. 
HvupsretH], the gentleman said this act would leave the present 
law unchanged as to the right of the Secretary of Labor to ad- 
mit Mexicans across the Texas border, or across other borders, 
for present industrial uses. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is true. 

Mr. BOX. The right to do that is exercised now under the 
claim of a war power. Are we to understand that this act will 
continue or extend that so-called war power, so that it can be 
done next year, for instance? 

Mr. ROGERS. This bill extends the law so as to exclude in- 
coming aliens, if in the discretion of the Secretary of State they 
ought to be kept out. The Secretary of State testified before 
the committee that the relations between the State Department 
and the Labor Department in enforcing this law had been of the 
friendliest possible character, and that they would doubtless 
work completely in harmony in the future. If the Secretary of 
Labor has in the past been willing to acquiesce in the gentle- 
man’s contention, I should suppose he would continue to do so 
in the future. 

Mr. BOX. I am opposed to that action, and wanted to know 
that it was soon to be discontinued. The other gentleman from 
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Texas takes the other view of it. But the question I wanted to 
have settled, if it could be settled, is whether or not this will 
continue in the Secretary of Labor the power to admit these 
aliens across the border as an exercise of the war power? 

Mr. ROGERS. The right to keep out anyone is with the Sec- 
retary of State. The permission to admit anyone is also with 
the Secretary of State, both in the present act and in the pro- 
posed extension. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. A minute ago the gentleman said it had 
cost about $75,000 a month to enforce this law. 

Mr. ROGERS. I said it was estimated that it would cost 
about $75.000 a month.“ 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman think he ought 
to state also that that amount will be fully covered by the fees 
collected under the law, so that it is actually no expense to the 
Government? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am glad to have the gentleman make that 
statement, The fact is that this service is completely self- 
supporting. Every passport issued by the department costs the 
person obtaining it $2, including in the $2 the fee for the appli- 
cation and the fee for issuing the passport, Every visé that is 
granted on a passport of an alien brings in $2. The testimony 
is that for the last two years, even when the tide of immigration 
was very low, the total receipts from the passport service 
amounted to between $700,000 and $800,000. With a larger tide 
of immigration, of course, that amount will be very materially 
increased. In other words, the more money we expend wisely 
and reasonably under this legislation the more money we shall 
have returned in the form of fees for passports and visés. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. FLOOD. I am not, 

The CHAIRMAN. If no one opposed to the bill wishes to 
speak the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the law 
which we propose under bill H. R. 9782, a continuation of the 
existing law regarding the further-entrance of aliens into the 
United States, is essential at this time, especially when we 
recognize the amount of anarchy and socialism and unrest 
throughout the countries of Europe, to say nothing of our own 
country. One can readily see how essential some law by which 
discretion can be exercised is to the peace and comfort of our 


people. The law which we have been acting under and which | 


was passed in May of 1918 has worked exceedingly well, A 
splendid organization has grown up under that law, and many 
undesirable people have been kept from our shores. It is true 
that the immigration officiuls might have turned some of them 
back, but when you realize the cost of transportation, when you 
realize when a person once gets into the country the damage 
he can cause, even though he has not landed except at the im- 
migration station, we can readily see that it is highly essential 
that he be not allowed to board the ship for America. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. What is the gentleman's opinion 
of making a provision like this permanent? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not see the necessity for a law of this 
kind being permanent. When we approach the termination of 
this law I think we can better decide whether we want to 
prolong it. The Secretary of State has certain discretionary 
power aside from this law now on the statute books which we 
propose to prolong for another year by this bill. I do not 
think Congress would be willing to put on the statute books 
a law of this nature for a longer period of time than one year, 
Congress can find out at the expiration of that time whether it 
is necessary to continue it longer. It is true that the Secre- 
tary of State is given wide discretion under this law, but we 
must also remember that the Secretary has had this wide dis- 
eretion for the past year, during the war, and that he has exer- 
cised it wisely and well. I do not believe there has been com- 
plaint from anyone that the Secretary has excluded any person 
who should have been allowed to come to our country, and I 
am quite sure that there will not be during the coming year. 

There has been some little change made in the law to which 
I do not think attention has been called. In section 2 we have 
reduced the fine from $10,000 to $5,000 and the imprisonment 
from 20 years to 5 years. ‘The committee thought that was 
sufficient, now that we are not at war, and we thought the 
other rather heavy. 

I want to say to the committee, in reference to allowing our 
people to come in without showing their passports, that I do 


not agree with some of the members of the committee upon that 
for several reasons. I believe it is not harmful to an American 
citizen to show his passport when he comes back to this coun- 
try. When he goes to France he can not enter without a pass- 
port, and he can not go to England or Belgium or any other 
country without a passport. Therefore he must necessarily take 
u passport with him. 4 

Then what is the trouble with showing his passport when he 
comes home? It is a heap easier and better, it seems to me, 
for him to show his passport than to be questioned as te whether 
he is an American citizen or how long he has been away or 
have any doubt cast upon his coming in. I think it would be 
better and easier and more comfortable and pleasant for him 
just simply to show his passport and pass on than perhaps for 
him to be under suspicion as to whether he is an American 
citizen or not. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Are not there citizens of the United States 
who have been in foreign countries, in South America, Canada, 
China, and European countries for years in business, without 
passports? g 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Absolutely so; those people are there 
without passports. I hope they have all conducted themselves 
well. I hope none of them have become socialists or anarchists 
or disturbers; and any man, if he wants it, can get a passport 
5 525 consul in those countries, and it will be no trouble to 

WwW 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But if a citizen of the United States has 
gone wrong in a foreign country while living there, is it not our 
duty to take care of the American citizen who has gone wrong 
1 dian to force him upon some friendly people to take care 
of him 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If he bas gone wrong in another country, 
I think I would like for him to stay there in the country where 
he went wrong. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That country may not be responsible for 
his going wrong and— 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Well, I think if the Secretary of State had 
to rule on a case of that kind, he would be treated right. How- 
ever, the majority of the committee thought it would be a hard- 
ship upon many Americans who are abroad to compel them to 
show their passports and the committee adopted this bill, I be- 
lieve, unanimously. There is one thing I want to speak of 
before I close, and that is the appropriation of $600,000, 

The Secretary of State asked for $850,000, and the committee 
cut it down to $600,000. I do not know for what reason, except 
perhaps that they think these departments always ask for 
more than they expect, so that they will get what they need; 
perhaps that is the reason. However, I do want to say that the 
work which is required of this passport division in Paris and 
of the consuls in the other countries has become enormous, One 
can not realize what they are up against, as a fellow would say, 
unless he sees them. It was my pleasure te be in Paris this 
summer at the passport division in Paris. I went there one 
day to visit the director, Mr. Reed, and the stairway and the 
second floor were so crowded and the hallway leading to the 
stairway so crowded that it was a matter of absolute impossi- 
bility for me to reach him. I would not have reached him during 
the whole day had it not been for the janitor, who kindly took 
me to a back stairway and carried me through the janitors 
kitchen to the corridor and finally landed me in Mr. Reed's 
office. That only goes to show what these men are doing in 
granting passports and viseing passports for people going to 
other parts of Europe and to return. It seems to me that an ap- 
propriation of $600,000 is certainly not too much, and I hope the 
committee has not made a mistake in making it too low, because 
we need more people; we need a iarger force, longer officc 
hours, and Congress should grant them some leeway in these 
matters. I have seen people come there for several days before 
they could finally reach the clerk to get a passport or have one 
viséed, and when you realize you can not go from one country 
to another without having a passport and having it viséed, and 
you can not come back to the country you left without having it 
viséed, you can readily see what these men have to do and how 
they have to work. They certainly need more clerks and need a 
larger force and need shifts. This is not a bad investment for 
the United States Government, because the fees which are de- 
rived from the viséing of passports more than cover the entire 
expense. I am told they more than covered it last year by some- 
thing over $2,000,000, so that the sums collected from people 
who want to come to the United States and want to go abroad, 
and received from other bureaus of the department and other 
fees which are collected, more than pay the expenses. I think 
it is a very good bill, and I think it shonld be passed as quickly 
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as possible to grant the relief which those people are crying for 


and which the State Department needs so badly. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
early in Septembér I introduced House joint resolution 205, to 
provide that the provistons of the act of Congress approved the 
22d day of May, 1918, entitled “An act to prevent in time of war 
departure from and entry into the United States contrary to 
the public safety,” are, so far as they relate to entry into the 
United States, continued for one year after peace has been 
concluded with the Central Powers of Europe. 

The present bill from the Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
the development of that resolution, and I beg to say that the 
resolution itself was not introduced until after much inquiry. 

When this session of Congress organized on the 19th day of 
May and I found myself honored with the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, I asked the State 
Department as to the necessity for the enactment of a law 
which would continue the present passport system in relation to 
incoming aliens. That resulted, commencing on June 6, in bring- 
ing reports from United States diplomatic and consular agents 
throughout the world to the Committee on Immigration. 

These reports have been extremely interesting. You will find 
some of them in the report made accompanying this bill. But 
there is one report on the condition in Vienna, Austria, which 
clearly shows the situation in that country. Austria has been 
reduced in size and left with about 6,000,000 population, of 
which 2,400,000 are in Vienna. Chances for work there are 
greatly lessened. Military officers are without any kind of 
work, clerks without employment. Skilled workers in many 
lines of industry find no demand for their labor. Unrest is 
general. it is apparent that those will seek other homes. Some 
regard South America as promising, others look to the Near 
East, some will probably go to Czechoslovakia or to Jugo- 
slavia, but the great bulk of this dissatisfied population looks 
toward the United States with hopefulness. The report says: 

It is saddening to feel compelled in duty bound to call attention 
to this possible exodus, and to suggest that Congress should consider 
whether America is to be a place of ref for thousands of war 
sufferers, technically still our enemies, or whether our own interests 
require us to prohibit such immigration. Much of the human material 
available for Ea is of the most promising kind, but some of 
it is permeated with Bolshevism, with radical revolutionary ideas that 
will not graft on American civilization, and some are otherwise un- 
suited to ome settlers, 

Reports from Germany coming out by way of Stockholm indi- 
cate that a great number of German citizens intend to emi- 
grate as soon as permitted to do so. The best estimates place 
the number at 10,000,000, Reliable information indicates that 
the Swedish Legation in Berlin and the Swedish consulates in 
Hamburg and Lubeck together recently refused to file 60,000 
applications to visé passports in one month. These 60,000 ap- 
plications were made by heads of families and included whole 
families. The Swedish Government has perfected a plan of 
restriction, which, while applying generally to all foreign 
nationalities, has been devised with the purpose of controlling 
the forthcoming exodus from Germany. 

It is stated that the requests in Berlin for permission to leave 
indicate a desire to go to Argentine, Chile, and Peru, and to the 
United States. I have reports which show that Peru and the 
Argentine have recently passed laws requiring passports to be 
held by all who come in, and designed to check immigration. 

Of course, it is not possible for any considerable proportion 
of the estimated 10,000,000 emigrants from Germany to get 
out in one year or even two years. Steamship accommodations 
are not available. Nor is it likely that the bulk of that number 
could reach the United States. 

However, it is interesting to note that so many applications 
by Italians are on hand for passports from Italian ports and 
other parts of the world, including the United States, that all 
ships available will be used by Italy and that German emigra- 
tion will most of it go out via Holland. 

Reports from London indicate that Bolshevik authorities in 
Russia are acquiring genuine American passports, intending to 
use them to send their agents to the United States and else- 
where. British authorities will retain certain control over 
persons leaving England. 

The minister to The Hague believes that agitators—Bolshe- 
viks and propagandists—will continue actively at work. It is 
likely that other countries will try to get rid of these persons 
and that the worst of them will go to the country to which the 
entry is easiest and where there is the least to explain. Still 
another report says that hundreds of soldiers from enemy coun- 
tries, especially those of the reserve who were called into the 
war from civil life and whose previous occupations are lost by 


the war, will if permitted to do so emigrate to America and 
avail themselves of the opportunity denied to them in their own 
country. 

The United States may be said to have suffered less econom- 
ically and her labor less disturbed by the war than any other 
country. She has in part retained her status quo ante. 

Consequently, unless the countries of Europe prohibit the 
emigration or unless the United States prohibit the immigra- 
tion, we may expect a large influx of aliens who should be pro- 
vided with passports with their photographs attached thereto as 
now and the continuation of the viséing by a United States 
diplomatic officer at the country where issued, also at the port 
of embarkation, in order to enable the Government to be sure 
that the alien seeking admission is the person he represents him- 
self to be. 

The return to the United States of enemy aliens or those who 
have been forced to leave the United States since the beginning 
of the war is undersirable. Hundreds of these men are known 
to our secret service and to the military and nayal intelligence 
bureaus. Many of them are under assumed names, 

A report from Tokyo, in part, is as follows: 

Labor conditions in America, together with financial prosperity, are 
attracting large number of alien workers, political theorists, and undesir- 
ables which in various warring countries will undoubtedly increase upon 
demobilization. 

I have received some reports from Yokohama which indicate 
that several thousand aliens from all parts of the world are there 
awaiting the signing of the peace treaty so that they can make 
their way to the United States. 

Many of these aliens in Yokohama and elsewhere are Rus- 
sians and a considerable number are eyaders of military service, 
both in their own country and in the United States, who have 
lived in the United States for varying terms of years without 
attempting to become citizens. Those people most certainly 
should not be allowed to return to the United States after desert- 
ing it in time of war. [Applause.] 

A further report says Japan is being used as the center for 
spreading Bolshevism and Bolshevik propaganda. Russian musi- 
cal artists are among those used as agents. The number of 
refugees reaching Japan is increasing rapidly, and a great influx 
of aliens from Siberia is expected as conditions there become 
worse. 

Most of the above who have sufficient money are trying in every 
way possible to reach the United States, and as many of them 
are politically active and are dissatisfied with any form of 
organized government it would be disastrous to allow them to 
gain admission to the United States. It is further reported 
that the Japanese Government is much concerned over the situ- 
ation. 

And here is one report which I think should be printed in 
every newspaper of the land for the benefit of certain people 
who have been giving ear to the vicious doctrine that individual 
opportunity is lost in the United States. The American ambas- 
sador at Madrid reports under date of June 7: 

There are many Bolsheviks, other agitators, Germans, and other unde- 


sirables in Spain who can t be prevented by control at point of 
kan from going to what is generally considered the land of oppor- 
unity. 7 


Oh, my friends, they know, Just as we know, that the United 
States is the land of opportunity. Why these agitators want to 
come here from all the disturbed countries of Europe and help 
destroy us is more than I can say. But I do know why it is that 
when they once get here and we try to deport them they resist to 
the last going out, because they know that this is the land of 
the greatest opportunity in all the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In one minute; after I get 
through with one more report. Dispatches from the American 
Legation in Switzerland make the following recommendation 
and say that the supervision of passports for aliens is vitally 
necessary. This legation adds: 

The case with which aliens from the Central Powers and elsewhere 
may become naturalized in Switzerland and the danger that they are 
seeking to go to the United States render restrictions in the United 
States necessary for a long time to come. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield now for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. For just a brief one. 

Mr. COOPER. Can the gentleman tell the House why it is 
that some of these alien agitators who are here now, like Emma 
Goldman and her stripe, are not deported by this country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The authorities have been 
trying for many years to deport Emma Goldman. Actual pro- 
ceedings are now pending. 

House joint resolution No. 205, to extend war passport provi- 
sions for one year, did not go to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, but because the previous war act had been 
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passed by the Committee on Foreign Affairs it went there. The 
present bill went to that committee also, although its title sre 
indicate that it was a bill for the Committee on 

But no matter. The Department of Labor is in full accord with 
this proposed act, and the regulations which are issued for the 
incoming of aliens under passports are issued jointly by the 
State Department and the Department of Labor. 

With regard to forthcoming immigration legislation, I am 
asked every day by Members when we can expect some kind 
of restrictive legislation. I would like to say that the com- 
mittee is working hard on matters of both immigration and 
naturalization, and that the bills which have been introduced 
carry many varying ideas and refer to many difficult problems. 
Amendments are necessary to the present naturalization laws. 
In the last Congress, Members will remember, Representative 
Burnett, then chairman of the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, reported out a bill providing for the suspension 
of immigration for four years, and it was thought then I it 
could be reached on the Calendar it would be passed without 
great opposition. That was the feeling then. But an analysis 
of that bill disclosed that the exempted classes were so many 
that we might go through the form of making a suspension of 
immigration fer four years, and that after we had admitted all 
of the exempted classes, including relatives of those now here, 
we would have suspended only a limited number. I introduced 
at the beginning of this session a bill suspending immigration 
for two years, and found it subject to the same objections. 

Now, then, since Judge Burnett reported to the Sixty-fifth 
Congress the four-year suspension act nearly one year of the 
four-year period has passed into history. Since I introduced the 
two-year suspension bill six months have rolled by. The present 
war passport extension act which we are passing will be in effect 
for one year following the treaty of peace, or, in other words, for 
probably about two years from the signing of the armistice, thus 
we hope bridging the critical period. At any rate, we will have 
a reasonable period of time for the consideration of sane and 
practical additions to our present immigration legislation. 

I believe that this war passport extension to be but the fore- 
runner of a permanent passport plan for the admission of aliens 
into the United States. I think that the House Immigration 
and Naturalization Committee can perfect and present to the 
House a bill which the Members will be glad to support—a bill 
to admit the present exempted classes only with passports from 
their countries, with visés from our consular agents as to busi- 
ness and length of stay in the United States, and that we can de- 
velop a plan by which all others who come shall come only on pro- 
bation and remain only on a system of registration. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Rocers and Mr. LINTHICUM 
took their places as tellers. 

The committee divided; 
noes TH. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
call the roll 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


and the tellers reported—ayes 5, 
A quorum is not present. The Clerk will 


Ackerman Davis, Minn. Greene, Vt. Langley 
Andrews, Md, Dempsey Hamili Larsen 
Anthony Dent Hamilton Lea, Calif, 
Barkley Donovan Harrison Loe, Ga. 
Bell Dooling Haskell Little 
Benham Doremus Haugen Longworth 
Black Dunbar eflin ce 
Blackmon Kagan Hill McAndrews 
Pland, Mo. Eagle Houghton MeClintic 
HRooher Ellsworth Hu MeKenzie 
Brand Eseh Hull, lowa Ware Nebr, 
Britten Evans, Mont. Irela 
Brumbaugh Evans, Nev. Jacoway MAMOE ee 
Butler Ferris Johnson, Miss. 
Caldwell Fields Johnston, N. Y. Mansfield 
Campbell, Kans. Pitagerald Kahn son 
Cantrill oster Kelley, Mich Mead 
Caraway Frear Kendall Merritt 
Carew A Kennedy, Iowa Montague 
Case: Puller, Mass Kennedy, R. I Mooney 
c , Fla Gallivan Kettner Moore, Pa 
Collier Gandy jess Moore, Va 
Copley Gauly Kincheloc Moores, Ind. 
Costello Godwin, N. C kaid orin 
Crago Goldfogle Kitchin Mudd 
Crowther Goodw Kraus _ Murphy 

en Goodykoontz La Guardia Neely 


Nicholls, 8, C. Reber 1 Sinnott ‘Treadway 
Nichals, Reed, N. Y. Sisson Upshaw 
O'Connell Rio — 2 Vaile 
O'Connor Robsion, Ky. Smith, III Vare 
—— Rowan mith, N. Venable 
0 Rubey ele olgt 
Overstreet Rucker Stephens, Miss. ‘ard 
Sabath Stephens, Ohio Williams 
er Sanders, Ind Stevenson Wilson, III 
Peters Sanders, N. Y Strong, Pa Wilson, Pa, 
Porter Sanford Sullivan Winslow 
on Saunders, Va jummere, Wash. Wise 
Purnell Scott pe Wood, Ind 
Raſtey. id T. Selle Taylor, Ten Laus, N. Dak 
é £ or, Tenn oung, N. Dak. 
Rainey, Ala Sherwood neher Zihiman 
vis 8 Tinkbam 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Fess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9782) 
to regulate further the entry of aliens into the United States, 
had found itself without a quorum, whereupon he had caused 
the roll to be called, when 246 Members, a quorum, had an- 
swered to their names, and under the rule he reported the names 
of the absentees to be recorded in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, and the names of the 
absentees will be recorded. The gentleman from Ohio Ir. 
Fess] will resume the chair. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLoop] desire to use some time? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this bill, as those who were here prior to the roll call 
know, is a bill to extend the present law on the question of 
passport control for another year, with the exception that that 
portion placing restrictions upon the issuance of passports to 
American citizens is eliminated. 

There seems to have arisen some confusion over this meas- 
ure, in the thought that it is a limitation or modification of 
the immigration law. Such is not the ease. This measure will 
in no wise interfere with the present immigration laws, nor will 
it in anywise preclude the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization from bringing in and reporting to this House any 
measure that it may see fit to introduce still further limiting 
and restricting immigration to this country. This bill gives to 
the State Department the right to keep a double check on people 
desiring to enter the United States. As has already been 
pointed out by some gentlemen on the floor, immigrants who are 
aliens desiring to come to the United States under the present 
immigration laws, unless this measure is adopted, can only be 
held and examined at ports of entry. Those to whom admis- 
sion is refused must then be retransported to Europe or to the 
point of origin by the steamship companies, But this bill will 
empower the Secretary of State, through his agencies in the 
various countries of Europe, to conduct examinations and inves- 
tigations regarding aliens who are seeking passage to the United 
States before they embark, thus keeping out in a great measure 
the many thousands, and perhaps millions, of aliens who may be 
found to be undesirable and who are waiting in various ports 
of Europe now, hoping for passport regulation and the embargo 
on immigration to be lifted in order that they may emigrate 
to the United States. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY, Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. What redress las a man here who wants 
to get friends in here who have been prevented from coming 
by the State Department? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If he is an alien he has no way of getting 
into the United States under this bill, providing the Secretary 
of State. after making an examination in the country of his 
residence, declines to visé a passport issued by a foreign Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Then it is wholly optional with the rep- 
resentative of the State Department abroad? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. In reply to the gentleman from IHi- 
nois I will say that his conclusion is exactly right, provided the 
person is an alien. The bill as originally introduced contained 
a provision continuing the control by the Secretary of State of 
passports to American citizens. But the committee took the 
view that, so far as American citizens are concerned, whether 
they are now abroad and desire to return to the United States 
or are in this country and desire to travel in foreign coun- 
tries, they should have the unrestricted right to do so with- 
out the requirement of passports. While it would be much more 
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convenient to American citizens who may travel in Europe to 
possess passports, there is ne requirement under this bill which 
will force American citizens to procure passports. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, there was 
evidence before the Committee on Foreign Affairs that succeed- 
ing the war many millions of aliens throughout Europe are 
awaiting the moment when they may emigrate to the United 
States. Necessarily a great horde of those immigrants will 
prove to be undesirable immigrants under our laws and accord- 
ing to the views of this Congress on the subject of immigration. 
In this period of world-wide unrest, in this period of confusion, 
in this period when it seems that the world is being made over 
again and shaken from center to circumference, I take it that 
the American Congress should place additional restrictions 
to those now provided by Iaw upon the immigration to the 
United States of those aliens who seek to enter the United 
States, and I for one, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, trust that the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation will at a very early date report into this House some 
measure placing still further restrictions upon immigration to 
the United States. [Applause.] 

The Committee on Immigration informs me that testimony 
adduced before that committee discloses that there are thou- 
sands and perhaps millions of aliens residing in the United 
States who have made no effort to become citizens and who 
are ignorant of Hur form of government, our institutions, and 
our language. 

So I take it, with the great mass of aliens already residing in 
the United States, many of whom know nothing of our institu- 
tions, many of whom are ignorant of our laws and do not desire 
citizenship, and many of whom come here purely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a competence and then returning to the land 
of their birth, it behooves the American Congress to give serious 
consideration to the question raised by foreign immigration. It 
is the duty of the Congress of the United States to see that those 
who come to the United States are of that timber and of that 
quality out of which American citizens can be made; and it is 
its duty to see that they do not bring with them the seeds of 
anarchy and, Bolshevism, and to see to it that while they have 
their feet on American soil their hearts are not in a foreign 
land. [Applanuse.] 

I believe that no Member of this House who will study this 
measure can with reason oppose its provisions. It simply em- 
powers the Secretary of State, through our consuls and our em- 
bassies in foreign countries, before visGing passports to aliens 
allowing them to travel to the United States, to compel them 
to bring themselves within the immigration laws of the United 
States, and to convince the authorities that they are of that char- 
acter and that type that when they reach America they can be 
assimilated into our civilization and can adjust themselves to 
our laws and our regulations, and that they can breed within 
themselves an admiration for and an adherence to the institu- 
tions and laws of the United States of America. [Applause.] 
We should neither desire nor permit other kinds of immigration. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. EMERSON. Does not the gentleman think that after the 
alien has arrived in this country it is the duty of the people of 
this country to see that he is assimilated? Have we not been a 
little negligent ourselves about that? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman from Ohio propounds the 
question as te whether the people of this country have been 
negligent in not assimilating aliens and if it has not been the 
fault of the people of the United States. That question is 
rather a broad one and brings into it many considerations; but 
I would suggest te the gentleman from Ohio that the United 
States has given to aliens the advantages of our public-school 
system. It has given them practically every benefit and every 
right vouchsafed to the people of the United States under the 
Constitution and laws; and if by giving to aliens these rights 
and privileges they do not learn to respect and admire our 
institutions, I can hardly conceive of a course that would lead 
them to do so. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois for 
a question. 

Mr. CANNON. In most of the States, so far as I know, chil- 
dren get a common-school education, which is compulsory, 
whether they are the sons and daughters of aliens or citizens. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 5 

Mr. EMERSON. But nothing is done about the education of 
the grown-up alien. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Cannon] that I am sure a great many of the States have 
systems of compulsory education open to aliens and citizens 


alike. I know that the State of Texas has such a compulsory 
system of education, which includes everyone, regardless of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. COOPER. Does not the gentleman believe that if our 
Government had taken the precautions against aliens years 
ago that we have provided for in this bill our country to-day 
would not be overrun with a lot of anarchists and Bolsheviks, 
preaching the doctrines of hate and the overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment by force? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say, in reply to the gentleman 
from Ohio, that it is doubtless true that a very large per- 
centage of those who are advocating anarchy and Bolshevism 
in the United States are aliens. As to what might have been 
had the Government of the United States imposed regulations 
ef that kind heretofore I hardly feel called upon to make 
answer. [Applause.] I may say to the gentleman that this bill 
is temporary and to permanently reach the situation the 
Immigration Committee must report amendments to the present 
law on immigration. 

Aliens who are intelligent and are of good character, who 
come to America with a sincere desire to become citizens, who 
come here because they admire this Government and seek its 
protection, and who forsake their allegiance to foreign Gov- 
ernments and kings and emperors and potentates, who come 
with respect for and obedience to our laws in their hearts, 
and who qualify under the present immigration laws, will not 
be injured by this legislation; but the aliens who seek to come 
here breathing defiance to ordered government and law, or 
who come saturated with thought and purpose hogtile to the 
forms of constitutional institutions which we hold dear, or 
who come merely to compete with our own citizens in the 
opportunities to make money which America offers, and then 
intend to return to foreign lands to enjoy their savings, or who 
are content to remain foreign to all that America symbolizes 
and typifies, or who come to destroy and tear down—as to such 
as these, by the enactment of this legislation the Congress of 
the United States gives to our consuls and ambassadors in 
foreign lands the solemn injunction, “'They shall not pass.” 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILSON}. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, it has occurred to me during this discussion that 
if this act which we are about to pass continuing the war-time 
passport control for one year after the conclusion of peace 
works well it should be made permanent, and that we should 
continue the double check for which it provides as to the po- 
litical and personal character of immigrants seeking our shores, 
and that our diplomatic and consular offices in foreign countries 
should have the means and facilities to cooperate with the De- 
partment of Labor in this country for that purpose. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hupprrsrox] has just 
said that our present immigration laws are altogether ample 
and snfficient to take care of this problem and to keep out of 
this country undesirable and dangerous aliens. It may be that 
the provisions of our immigration laws are ample, but I respect- 
fully submit that they have not been effective. I believe there 
are more Bolsheviki, more anarchists, more I. W. W.'s, more 
wavers of the red flag among the immigrants, among the for- 
eigners who come into this country, now than ever before. At 
least they are more evident, more active, and bolder in their 
plans and propaganda for the undermining and destruction of 
our institutions. ; 

It is estimated that there are now in this country 250,000 
agitators who term themselves either Bolsheviki, I. W. W. or 
radical socialists, and who seek to tear down our present form 
of constitutional government, with its guaranty of personal 
and property rights and privileges, and set wp in its stead a 
soviet government such as now exists in Russia, where anarchy, 
lawlessness, and red terror prevail, and loot and murder is the 
order of the day. These forces, which formerly worked in 
secret, are now in many places working openly. There are also 
500 papers and magazines published in foreign languages, all 
devoted to this revolutionary propaganda. It is getting high 
time that we were bringing everything down to the basis of the 
Stars and Stripes and the English language or in the words of 
Col. Roosevelt : : 


“One flag, the American flag; one language, the la 


e ge of the 
Declaration of Independence; one loyalty, loyalty to 
people.“ K 


American 


It is now well known that a majority of those who are carry- 
ing on the soviet government in Russia were foreigners in this 
country and went from the United States to Russia after the 
outbreak of the war. It is also well known that these parties 
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and those who cooperate with them, both here and abroad, have 
a well-formed plan for dumping into this country on the con- 
clusion of peace, or at the first opportunity, a vaste horde of 
the most undesirable element of foreign countries. It has been 
stated on the best of authority and reported to us that there is 
a flood of immigration from Germany and Austria, as well as 
South Europe, seeking entrance to this country as soon as the 
doors are opened. 

During this discussion the chief thought that seems to have 
developed in the minds of Members here in reference to this 
matter is what the Committee on Immigration is going to do in 
relation to this question and when it is going to act. Just be- 
fore the close of the last Congress a bill was brought in from 
that committee which, as its chairman has just told you, pro- 
hibited all immigration to the United States for four years. 
This bill was never considered by the House. Since the special 
session has been called the Immigration Committee has prepared 
and the House has passed a bill providing for the deportation 
of all undesirable interned aliens now in this country. That bill 
has not been considered by the Senate, and, of course, I can not 
give any information as to when it will be considered. We now 
have pending before the Committee on Immigration a great 
many measures, one of which absolutely prohibits immigration 
into this country for a number of years. In my judgment, until we 
can get our industries properly adjusted and get back to a normal 
business basis, and our returned service men placed in good em- 
ployment, such a measure ought to be passed and made effective. 
It is stated on good authority that at least 10,000,000 are seek- 
ing our shores from the Central Powers, our former and present 
enemies. We know from past experience that these will be of 
the most undesirable and dangerous element from those coun- 
tries, and Absolute prohibition is the only way that the matter 
can be effectively controlled. We have bills pending before the 
Committee on Immigration to deport aliens who withdrew their 
first papers in order to avoid military service. I am heartily 
in favor of that measure. We also have a bill before the com- 
mittee to delay for five years all proceedings looking toward 
the naturalization of those aliens who claimed exemption from 
military duty on account of their alienage. The American 
Legion, an organization of our discharged soldiers, which at 
every turn has displayed a very fine quality of Americanism, 
has advocated the passage of these measures, and in my judg- 
ment they should be passed. The United States district court 
for the eastern district of Louisiana has held that an alien who 
withdrew his first papers in order to avoid military service 
under the draft is forever barred from becoming an American 
citizen, and this construction of the law, which meets the ap- 
proval of every American citizen, certainly strengthens the posi- 
tion of the American Legion asking for their deportation. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I will. 

Mr. ALMON. Can the gentleman give us any intimation as 
to when the Committee on Immigration will report a bill? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Of course I can not. The com- 
mittee is conducting hearings every day. If I had control of the 
matter I might give gentlemen a positive answer. I believe it is 
the disposition of the committee to act as early as possible. 

Mr. ALMON. Can the gentleman give his individual opinion 
as to the time, whether two years or four years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman from 
Louisiana permit the statement that it is hoped to consolidate a 
number of the bills pertaining to immigration and naturalization 
and bring out an omnibus bill? 

Mr. ALMON. Can the gentleman tell us when we can expect 
a report on that bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the extraordinary session 
of Congress adjourns in season I think the committee will ask to 
sit during the recess aud have the bill ready at the beginning 
of the next session. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I think the House is fortunate 
in having an opportunity to pass this bill in order to bridge over 
the time until the Immigration Committee can act. Because in 
my judgment it is going to be necessary to strengthen our immi- 
gration laws in every respect, and it is absolutely necessary that 
we have a system by which we can keep the undersirable element 
in Europe from coming into the United States. We have not 
been able to assimilate those that are already here, muny of 
whom should be sent back. 

There are now 10,000,000 aliens in this country who have 
never made any attempt whatever to become American citizens. 
They have never even expressed any desire to become American 
citizens, They are here with our population, and if you have 
read the reports of the various strikes going on in the country you 
can see that this element has been the chief cause in many 
eases of the disturbances that haye come about in our industrial 
life. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would suggest to the gentleman that 
there are about 4,000,000 of that 10,000,000 who can not speak 
the English language. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I thank the gentleman for that 
information. The majority of the 10,000,000 have been over 
here for a number of years. The present bill under considera- 
tion from the Committee on Foreign Affairs will enable the 
State Department to effectively control the admission of aliens 
to the United States for a period of one year after final con- 
clusion of peace. During this period a most solemn duty rests 
upon Congress to enact legislation for the protection of the 
American people and for the security of American ideals and 
American institutions. Our immigration laws should be framed 
so as to exclude the dangerous element of all classes. The 
literacy test in the Burnett bill has to a great extent proved 
effective against the illiterate, but our experience during the 
war has made it very clear to us that the educated alien may be 
more dangerous. Leon Trotski, the soviet and anarchist leader 
in Russia, was a teacher and an editor in this country before 
the outbreak of the war. Ninety per cent of the I. W. W. 
an organization that teaches and advocates the destruction of 
our Government, are aliens, and many of its leaders have suffi- 
cient education to influence the unthinking mass in such a way 
as to make it a very dangerous force. In this period of unrest 
and discontent throughout the world, when those forces that are 
opposed to ali forms of lawfully established government are at 
work in every land, it is our duty to see that the American 
people are protected, and that our institutions are made safe 
against the attacks of enemies both from without and from 
within. One of the greatest problems in this country to-day is 
that of law and order, respect for and obedience to legally con- 
stituted authority. Upon this our Government must depend for 
its life and continued existence, and we should here and now 
avoid the danger of adding to the already too great number of 
those who are opposed to our form and plan of government. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, how much did the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] desire? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two or three minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill. I 
heartily approve it. Yet when I say that, I want to say one other 
thing. The trouble is not alone among the ignorant who come 
from abroad or among the ignorant who are good American 
citizens in the United States to-day. The trouble lies with 
many of the most highly cultured people, who have influence 
from their positions and who hold positions in our colleges, 
in our universities as instructors, and in some of our high 
schools also. [Applause.] I read an account, and I believe it 
to be true, of an individual whose name now escapes me, but 
whose name no doubt the presiding chairman of this coinmittee 
would know, who, on a Chautauqua circuit while lecturing—a 
professor in a university founded by Rockefeller, and from 
there graduated to Harvard, a German by birth, though I pre- 
sume naturalized—advocated, in closing his address, trial mar- 
riage. I have great respect for the German people who are hon- 
est and patriotic, who are willing to live in the sweat of their 
faces, who are law-abiding and patient and desire to become 
good American citizens. We have had much of good from that. 
kind of immigration, as we have had from Ireland, and Sweden, 
and Norway, and England, and France, Germany, Denmark, 
and many other countries. I shall vote for this bill, because, 
under existing conditions, it gives the Secretary of State power 
to make full investigation before any alien can enter the United 
States, and gives him that power for a year. That is time for 
the other legislation to mature and be provided for. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. DAVEY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
what he proposes to do with the Bolshevists who are in our col- 
leges and universities. 

Mr. CANNON Oh, God knows; I do not. Many of these are 
citizens and instructors of the youth of the country, and they 
constitute a very dangerous element. Carl Marx was a very 
great man, as I am informed and believe, but he and his kind 
have spread the doctrines that they taught and they have made 
much of the trouble in Germany and much of the trouble all 
over this world in civilized countries to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes te the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PELL]. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, the conditions abroad to-day are 
extremely bad. Every country in Europe is now loaded down 
with taxes. The business conditions there are almost hopeless, 
and it will be the desire of practically every man in Europe 
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who. possibly can get out of the country to do so. The: most 
obvious goal for them to make for is the United States. There 
will be millions of all sorts who win want to come to this 
country, especially from the more undesirable parts of Europe, 
from the parts that have suffered the greatest losses, where at 
the present moment starvation is almost universal: These men 
will want to come here in great numbers. It has been the 
theory in the past that this country should be the haven of the 
oppressed of all nations: We need not continue that policy if 
it should appear unwise to do so, 
It seems to me that the provisions of this bill which would 
make it necessary for the would-be immigrant to prove affirma- 
tively that he is a fit person to remain in this country is a very 


extellent principle for the United States to inaugurate. In the 


past it has been up to us to prove that the man sliould not be 
admitted. According to this law, it will be necessary for the 
man himself to prove that he is fit to be admitted into this 
eountry. 

Now, in the very near future American conditions are going 
to be bad. We are going to see hard times in this country, It 
is ridiculous to:think that poverty throughout the world: can be 
accompanied by prosperity here. It seems to me that we have 
got enough Bolshevists in this country at the present moment. 
We are going to face a serious situation that is being caused to 
a great extent by the almost numberless ignorant foreigners 
who are here to-day, who do not know anything of the structure 
of the American Government, who do not care anything for our 
institutions, who are here for their immediate profit without 
any permanent interest in the country, for whom: those great 
principles for which our ancestors fought und for which we have 
worked mean nothing. Now, it seems to me that our first duty 
is not to any would-be laborer in this country, but to ourselves, 
to those institutions whicli we lave inherited. This country 
has: been preserved by great effort and by great danger, and it 
seems to me we should protect ourselves here. This law will be 
no bar to decent men who will make good citizens, but it will 
be and it should be a bar to him who will be a drag on our 
civilization. [Applause:] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SEARS: Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting] One hundred and seven gentlemen 
are present, a quorum. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, T yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, this bill “to regulate 
further the entry of aliens into the United States” is the 
most drastic measure for restricting immigration that was ever 
suggested. I have listened to a number of speeches here. to- 
day in favor of this bill; they have the same old ring and sound 
like the old, old cry of “America for Americans.” [Applause.] 
It is not a new cry; we have had it with us one time or another 
ever since the foundation of the Republic. The Know-Nothing 
Party, in its most prosperous days, never dreamed of suggest- 
ing such a. restrictive measure. 

What is proposed by this bill is to eventually make perma- 
nent law the war-emergency act, passed to prevent in time of 
war departure from and entry into the United States, contrary 
to the public’s safety. It can be called an act to assist other 
Governments to keep their people at home. It is not necessary 
to compel all who seek entry into this country to obtain the 
consent of their home Government, because a fey undesirables 
have come here, thereby imposing hardship on all because of 
the faults of the few. In this law you propose to compel a man 
to secure a passport from his home Government, a requirement 
that was never thought of before the war, and such passport 
be yisGed by our consular representative in such country be- 
fore he can come here. From statements that have been made 
in this debate it appears that it would be optional with our 
consular representative whether he would visé the passport 
or not, and there is no provision in this bill granting an appeal 
from sueli arbitrary power, and right of appeal to the United 
States Commissioner of Immigration here should be provided. 

It will deny political refugees the right of asylum, and in a 
country where men are thrown into prison for political offenses 
on all manner of trumped-up charges they would be denied the 
opportunity to escape bondage and oppression on the flimsiest 
kind of a charge. If this law is passed, good-by immigration, 
good-by land of the Pilgrims’ pride. I am not im favor of any 
such legislation under present conditions, and I am opposed to 
the arguments made here in favor of it. 

Undesirable and dangerous radicals and agitators can now be 
kept out and put out of the country, under the general laws 
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now in force, and it is unfair for honest and deserving aliens, 
anxious for opportunity and liberty, to suffer for the faults of 
a few wild dreamers: This may be another. plan—growing out 
of the late war—of the restrictionists to control and shut off 
immigration, but the point to which I wish to call your atten- 
ion is this: I asked the gentleman from Texas, when he was 
speaking; a question, and he said that it was optional with our 
consular representative to say whether or not an immigrant 
should be admitted into this country. Now, there ought to 


C—- 

Mr: CONNALLY. I beg the gentleman's pardon, I said it 
was optional with the Secretary of State whether he would have 
& passport issued to him. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. T understood the gentleman to say that 
a man over there could be deprived of an opportunity of com- 
ing here; that it was optional with our’ consular representa- 
tive whether he would visé a passport or not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That he could deprive him of a passport. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That would shut him out: 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman will pardon me, the State 
Department does not issue passports to immigrants; they merely 
visé passports. 

Mr: GALLAGHER. And if they refuse to visé passports, or 
the country they desire to leave refuses a passport, they can not 
come in; that is what I object to. This is absolute prohibi- 
tion: There should be a: right of appeal from the decision of 
our consular representatives: Expert and experienced immigra- 
tion inspectors stationed at ports of embarkation: could better 
keep out the undesirables and easily look up suspected radicals 
and stop them from coming here. There are thousands of peo- 
ple in this country who have friends and relatives in the old 
country whom they would like to bring over here; and they will 
be deprived’ of the opportunity to do so if this bill is made a 
law: 

Now, then, to listen to the speeches that have been made here 
to-day one would think that conditions were terrible in this coun- 
try and that the immigrants or foreigners were responsible for 
it. The fact is that many of the men who liave spoken in favor 
of this bill to-day have very few foreigners in their districts. T 
represent a district that is made up of foreigners: and the chil- 
dren of foreigners, and there are very few in the district who 
could be called Americans. Our public schools are crowded with 
pupils, and there are many private and parochial schools. giv- 
ing education to the youth of the district without any cost to the 
Government. Our night schools are continually filled with men 
and women far beyond the school age, anxious to learn our lan- 
guage, and when you talk about immigrants being ignorant and 
claim that all the unrest and dissatisfaction in certain sections is 
caused by anarchists, Bolsheviki, and undesirable immigration 
you are doing an injustice to the great majority of honest and 
worthy immigrants who are industrious, hard-working, law-abid- 
ing people. If it were not for the immigrant, the West would 
still be a wilderness. Through their efforts the deserts have 
blossomed out, our granaries have been filled, and largely by 
their labor food was provided for the Army and Europe Kept 
from starving. They have bought our bonds and contributed 
their share to the success of the war, and if there are anarchists 
and Bolshevists here or other aliens who are disturbing condi- 
tions, they can now be deported under present laws, and the 
sooner they are the better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JUUL. I ask that the gentleman have three additional 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is not in control; it depends 
on the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. In the present crisis, with changing con- 
ditions, let us go slow and be sure that we are not interfering. 
with existing treaties while passing new immigration laws. We 


are striving now for peace with all nations and to make the world, 


a better place to live in, and it seems unfair to abuse and injure 
those who are anxious to help us in this great work. Let us 
remember that over 4,000,000 men were taken from their usual’ 
occupations during the war, and as they are now returning, let 
us not forget there is a noticeable shortage of labor at present. 
in this country. It is stated by reliable authority that emigration 
from New York already exceeds 1,000 daily and that nearly 
1,500,000 immigrant aliens are now planning to leave the United 
States, and no one can tell how many more are to go. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] 
five minutes: 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think we have 
had a very emphatic expression of the attitude of the House 
as to the admission of aliens who are not and can: not become 
Americans. I think that rule should apply as against every. 
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interest. I think that when the farmers of Texas want illiter- 
ate Mexicans admitted across the border they ought to be 
denied that right. [Applause.] I think that when the Japa- 
nese come across the Pacific and try to root out Americans 
in California they ought to be denied that privilege. [Ap- 
plause.] I think that when foreigners come to take the place 
of men in the factories of the North and East who have borne 
the brunt of battle in Europe, and when they return find their 
places occupied by others, they ought to be denied that privilege. 
{Applause. ] 

I have the honor of being a member of the Committee on 
Immigration, but when we prepare and have for consideration a 
bill restricting immigration I want to support that kind of a 
measure which applies to me and my section as well as it does 
to the other fellow and his section. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Box, and Mr. PELL were granted unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend their remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the subject matter of this bill which we are now consider- 
ing constitutes, to my mind, probably the most important ques- 
tion that has come before this Congress. At this time we know 
a feeling of unrest is sweeping through our country. We can 
not pick up a paper but what we see that the Bolshevists and 
reds are trying to overthrow this Government by force. I live 
in one of those great industrial districts that are now suffering 
from the steel strike, and I have on my desk sworn affidavits to 
some of the statements that have been made to the workmen 
by these Bolshevists and agitators that have been permitted to 
come into our country, in which they threaten American citi- 
zens if they go to work. ‘These agitators are not citizens of 
the United States, but they come here with the spirit of Bolshe- 
vism imbued in their hearts and minds, and to-day they are 
appearing and preaching their doctrine to the American work- 
men. 

The time has come when every American has got to speak 
out for American institutions. The time has come when we 
have got to call a halt on the Bolshevist and agitator. We must 
eall a halt upon this hellish doctrine that is being preached in 
our country by the followers of Lenin and Trotski, and I know 
of no better way to stop it than to prohibit these men from 
coming into our land. And I am glad that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has brought in this bill, for I believe it will be a 
step in that direction and that it will stop these agitators and 
Bolshevists from coming to our country and preaching their 
doctrine to the American workingman. 

I trust the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
will bring in a bill in the near future which will prohibit for a 
certain length of time immigration into our land. The Amer- 
ican workingman to-day is suffering from the influence of agi- 
tators. Have we come to that stage in our national life when 
an American citizen who loves his country, a man who has 
been a valuable asset to the community in which he lives, has 
buit himself a little house, and is trying to educate his chil- 
dren along the line of true American principles, and he wants to 
go to work, but when he attempts to go to his employment to 
provide for his family one of these aliens can come up and stick 
a knife or a gun under his nose and say, “I will kill you if you 
go to work”? Where does the protection come under the Con- 
stitution of the United States? It is time we were taking some 
action along this line. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH]. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall vote for this bill. If it comes to a question, gen- 
tlemen, of expediency—if in procuring Mexican laborers, al- 
though they were only asked to be brought across for a few 
months and returned, they are a menace to America, I am for 
America first. But I. want to say this to my colleague from 
Texas: If you were so much opposed to bringing Mexican labor 
across to harvest the crops you should not have loaned yourself 
to the committee and the Texas delegation that went down and 
interceded with the Secretary of Labor—— 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; I will not. To bring them across 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman ought not to have been 
present if he was so much opposed to bringing Mexican labor 
for a few short months to harvest the crops in Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman does not refer to me? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; I am referring to the gentleman who 
is opposed to having Mexicans sent across, but who went with 
the Texas delegation to ask the Secretary of Labor to lift 
the ban until the Ist of January. $ 
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Mr: 8 Will the gentleman make it clear that I did 
not go 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am not referring to you. 

Mr. CONNALLY. You said the Texas delegation. ied 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I said a part of it. You do not compose 
the whole delegation, do you? Several gentlemen from Texas— 
and the gentleman who is so much opposed now to bringing a 
few Mexicans across, that were to be returned in a few months 
[Mr. Box], was a part of that delegation—went with the delega- 
tion from south Texas and interceded with the Secretary of 
Labor to bring laborers across for a few months to harvest the 
crops in Texas. That is the gentleman who is so much op- 
posed now to allowing a few Mexicans to come across to save 
the cotton crop of Texas. [Applause.] The Texas farmer and 
cotton raiser is patriotic. If he believes that the Mexican 
laborer would be a menace to the safety of our Government he 
would let his crop rot before he would advise bringing him 
across. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEE. Is there any possibility of this “ gentleman from 
Texas” being allowed any time to pour oil on the troubled 
waters? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may be able to get some 
time from the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop]. 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my chief purpose in appearing before this committee now is in 
answer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER], who 
referred to those speakers favoring this bill as coming from 
districts where there are no foreigners. 

I represent-a district that has a very large percentage of 
foreigners, The largest city of my district registered in the 
two draft registrations over 20.000 foreigners between the ages 
of 18 and 45; I mean foreigners who are aliens, outside of the 
naturalized foreigners, and not including women and children 
and alien men over 45 years of age. There are undoubtedly 
50,000 aliens in this one community, including women and - 
children but not including naturalized foreigners. 

I think the time has come when we must cease pandering to 
these foreigners [applause] who have not assimilated the ideas 
of America; and I want it distinctly understood, both here 
and in my district, that I stand for America first. [Applause.] 

If there is a man or woman of foreign extraction in my dis- 
trict who has a relative or a friend abroad, and that relative 
or friend can not pass the test that this committee shall lay 
down for his admittance, then I choose between my country 
and that foreigner in my district. Neither I nor any other 
American who loves his country has the slightest feeling against 
a foreigner as such. We welcome with outstretched arms every 
right-thinking, liberty-loving man who comes from other shores 
to this land of freedom and opportunity. No foreigner who 
is worthy of America will be kept out by this law. Those who 
can not pass the requirements ought to be kept out, whether 
they have friends here or not, and there are many here who 
ought to be sent out right quick. 

The time has come, gentlemen, when we must move along a 
course designed to make America safe for Americans. We must 
choose a definite, concerted line of action, and I hope that both 
the great parties will look with scorn on the idea of temporizing 
with these dangerous elements in our midst, and that we shall 
seek to serve America first, last, and all the time. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this measure 
before us provides that those who desire to come to this country 
must secure a passport, properly viséed by an American repre- 
sentative, before embarking from their native land. 

This is desirable from every standpoint. It means that the 
applicant for admission will have to prove that he is a desirable 
newcomer to this country. His record can be secured in his 
own land and necessary action can be taken without difficulty. 
Under the old system the burden of proof rested with the immi- 
gration authorities, and many undesirables have been admitted 
simply because it was impossible to secure the facts of their 
careers abroad. 

I am heartily in favor of this measure and hope that it will 
be enacted speedily. However, it deals with only one phase of 
making America the heritage of renl Americans. 


Pennsylvania is 
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There are elements already in America which are viciously 
un-American and their presence constitutes a menace to free 
institutions. They are not affected by these passport regula- 
tions; the stern remedy of deportation will alone meet their 
case. - 

Mr. Chairman, there are thousands of aliens in this country 
who withdrew their declaration of intention to become Ameri- 
can citizens in order to evade military service. 

There are other thousands who had made their home here 
for years without seeking American citizenship and who de- 
manded exemption on that account when America called for 
soldiers to fight in her defense. 

These aliens declared that they were outsiders. I am in 
favor of taking them at their word and putting them outside 
the confines of the country they refused to serve. 

Mr. Chairman, the alien slacker was a shadow Hun. He 
drove a dagger into America from behind. He struck a vicious 
blow at American morale. He promoted opposition to the war 
and resistance to the selective draft. He did his best to make 
good the Kaiser’s boast that our population was a medley of 
conflicting groups which would not fight in a common cause. 
He belonged to the most-favored class, free from military serv- 
ice and all obligations connected with the World War. He 
must pay the price now for his safety then. The alien slacker 
must got 

The alien slacker was a sneering ingrate. He was a gloating 
spectator while American lads marched forth to war. He 
seized the jobs left vacant by the red-blooded young manhood of 
America. He fattened on war conditions and thrived on war 
necessities, He grabbed with greedy hands at rich rewards, 
while the land he left was ravaged and the land he adopted 
Was pouring out its blood and treasure. He found a safe 
haven under the wings of Columbia and cravenly refused to 
come to her defense. He lusted for American money while he 
despised American institutions and scorned the American flag. 
He was a bird of ill omen then. He must become a bird of 
passage now. ‘The alien slacker must go! 

The alien slacker was a parasite. He fastened upon the body 
and sucked the blood of America and gave nothing in return, 
He was a cootie on our citizenship, and requires the delousing 
process of deportation. He was arsenic in the body politic. He 
was a cancer which must be removed. He was an infected spot 
in a virile, sane, and sound people. He was rust on our sword, 
a blemish in our unity, a palsy on our purpose, a brake on our 
progress, a stint in our strength. He remained behind, making 
no sacrifice for the common welfare. His room is more valu- 
able than his presence. The alien slacker must go! 

The alien slacker was ally of the Hun, the Goth, the Vandal, 
and the Turk, where ruthless heels were crushing Europe and 
threatening the New World. He demanded that Americans fight 
for him in the battle line of freedom. He placed his own right- 
ful burden on the shoulders of American patriots, who were 
compelled to carry a double load. He undermined the value of 
every citizenship paper issued by America. He flaunted his 
shameful escape from obligation in the face of fellow coun- 
trymen who had assumed the duties of citizenship. He was a 
stigma on the glory of every alien who gladly served under the 
Stars and Stripes. He was slag in the melting pot, and refused 
to fuse into the steel ingot of American purpose. He branded 
himself unfit for any place save the scrap heap outside the gates 
of America. The alien slacker must go! 

The alien slacker was a sinister sign to every mother who 
bade her boy “ good-by ” with tears. He set on fire the indig- 
nation of every father who bravely told his own lad to fight for 
the old flag. He was drawing inflated pay while American boys 
fell dying in Belleau Wood. He was basking in comfort while 
American boys faced the hell of Chateau-Thierry. He was 
safely sheltered while American boys endured the agonies of 
the Argonne. He knew nothing of the glad meaning of the joy 
bells of November 11. He has no place in the new United States, 
reborn in the greatest war in history. The alien slacker must 

01 

The alien slacker deliberately chose to remain outside the 
American family and household in time of storm. He has no 
right now, in time of sunshine, to claim equality with the sons 
and daughters of the Republic. He seized the benefits of a free 
land and paid for them with brazen violation of the first prin- 
ciples of the return due to hospitality. His very presence now 
is evidence that America is not one nation with one people and 
one flag. He is the menace of the Black Hander, the anarchist, 
and the dynamiter in one, for he assails the foundations of 
Americanism. He can not be assimilated. He must be elimi- 
nated. He evaded service “over here.’ He dodged duty “ over 
there.” His journey overseas now will be hailed with delight 
by every red-blooded American between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. The alien slacker must go! 


Still, Mr. Chairman, more is necessary than the deportation 
of those who treacherously failed America in her hour of need. 
We must make sure that there will never again be built up a 
permanent alien class in America to sow distrust, danger, and 
disunion. It is high time to stop making America a collection 
of nationalities, each with its own ideals, standards, habits of 
thought, customs, and speech. America must be made a united 
nation, with the realization on the part of everyone that U. S. 
spells “ us.” 

The World War threw a searchlight on this Nation, and we 
found groups which had deliberately excluded everything 
American and cherished everything foreign. 

There is a deadly danger in such a situation. America must 
insist that every alien admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence shall not only become an American citizen but 
shall also become Americanized. That means knowledge of our 
institutions and our language. We want no man here whose 
love for his native land is greater than his love for the country 
of his own adoption. No one should be allowed to come here 
for any other reason than this country’s good. 

Mr. Chairman, no man can develop an American soul nor 
real regard for American institutions unless he understands the 
language of America. Yet there are millions of foreign-born 
persons in this country to-day who have not the slightest knowl- 
edge of our national language. By their very dependence upon 
an interpreter they become the victims of unscrupulous apostles 
of violence and frightfulness. 

To beat back the red tide of anarchy will require constructive 
measures. Every alien already here should be Americanized 
if he desires it; and if he does not desire it he should be de- 
ported. The Nation is not entirely blameless, for the attempts 
to solve this great problem have been by piecemeal and in frac- 
tions. It is not a problem for groups, but for the Nation. The 
worthy aliens should be given the sense of membership and 
made to feel that Americanism is not measured by length of 
residence but by devotion to American ideals. 

I have introduced in this House a measure dealing with cer- 
tain phases of this great problem. It provides that every alien 
who renounced his declaration of intention to become a citizen 
of the United States in order to escape military service shall be 
immediately deported. It provides further that in the future 
every alien who enters this country for permanent residence 
must come with the purpose of becoming an American citizen. 
He must make sworn affidavit to that effect when he arrives. 
He must learn our language and study our institutions. He 
must register once each year with the clerk of the county in 
which he resides. If he fails in any of these solemn promises 
through which he gained admission, he shall be deported to the 
land from which he came. 

Mr. Chairman, that measure has been widely discussed. In 
my district, one of the greatest industrial districts in the world, 
where a large percentage of the immigrants to this country 
have settled, there has been universal approval. The Pittsburgh 
newspapers have enthusiastically supported the provisions of 
the bill and called for its passage. 

Here are sentences quoted from the large number of letters 
and telegrams I have received from individuals and organiza- 
tions. Every one I am quoting came from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, with its great number of persons of foreign birth: 

“ Every alien who dodged service forfeited his right to live on 
American soil.” “Every red-blooded American in this district 
wishes your bill God speed.” This country has stood for such 
treachery long enough. Now is the time to act.” “As a soldier 
with a year’s service overseas, I stand for America first. The 
alien slacker must go.” The plan to admit only aliens who 
desire to become citizens is heartily approved.” ‘ Your depor- 
tation bill for aliens suits every American here.” “As an ex- 
soldier, I stand for withdrawing protection from those who de- 
serted us in time of need.” “We stand shoulder to shoulder 
with you for Americanism as defined in your bill.” “We need 
Americans far more than laborers.” “As a naturalized citizen 
proud of my country, I indorse your bill.” “We unanimously 
indorse your bill and stand ready to help secure its passage.” 
“Every ex-soldier in Allegheny County indorses the deportation 
of these alien slackers and the establishment of new rules to 
prevent their stripe from ever coming in in the future.” “ This 
land of the free needs men who accept obligations as well as 
claim privileges.” We believe this measure to be the most 
important before Congress.” 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on indefinitely giving such mes- 
sages, but I do not need to add proof that the districts which 
know this problem best are alive to the vital necessity of making 
America a Nation in fact as well as in name. I am convinced 
that there should be no further delay. The American people 
are determined that in future-testing times there shall be no 
alien slacker class to stab America in the back. 
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By unanimous consent Mr. Davey, Mr. Coorrn, and Mr. Froop 
were given leave to revise and extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

b Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the 
III. : 

The CHATRMAN. 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That if the President shall find that the public 

uires t restrictions: and prohibitions in addition to those 
this act be imposed upon the entry of aliens 
ublic proclamation thereof, it 
ident or Congress, be un- 


(a), For any alien to, enter or attempt to enter the United States 
except under such reasonable rules, regulations, and orders, and sub- 
ect to such passport, visé; or other limitations and exceptions as the 
resident shall prescribe; 4 
(b) For any person to transport or attempt to transport into the 
United States another papon with knowledge or reasonable cause to 
believe that the entry of such other person is forbidden by this act; 
(c) For any person knowingly to make any false statement in an 
application for a passport or other m to enter the United 
States with intent to induce or secure the granting of such permission, 
or for another ; 
n knowingly to furnish or attempt to furnish or 
to another a viséed rt or other permit or 
evidence of permission to enter, not issued and designed for such other 
rson’s use; 
po For any person r to use or attempt to use any viséed 


passport or other permit or evidence of permission to enter not issued 
and 19 — for use ; 


() For any. person to forge, counterfeit, mutilate, or alter, or cause 
or procure to be forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or altered, any pass- 
visé, or other permit or evidence of permission to enter the 

nited States: 

(g) For any person mag rang to use or attempt to use or furnish 
to another for use any faise, forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or al- 
tered passport, permit, or evidence of permission, or any 8 per- 
mit, or evidence of permission which, though originally valid, has be- 
come or been made void or invalid. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
serves a point of order. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think this amend- 
ment is subject to a point of order. This bill practically pro- 
vides that the President shall do all the legislating, and we 
place a penalty on it. We provide that if he finds it necessary 
to make these restrictions he may do so. If that is true, I can 
not see why this Congress, which has the power to originate 
this legislation, can not also state what the restrictions shall 
contain. 2 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Would the gentleman be willing to in- 
clude monarchists, and those who preach absolute government 
and autocracy also? 

Mr. EMERSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. We seem to be applying our un- 
American” epithets against Bolshevists. I am just as much 
against Czarites and those who believe in absolute government. 

Mr. EMERSON. So am I. 

Mr. RAKER. Would not the gentleman’s amendment re- 
strict the President to excluding only those named, when as a 
matter of fact under this legislation the President can not only 
exclude those named by the gentleman from Ohio but also those 
named by the gentleman from Alabama aud all other unde- 
sirables? Instead of complicating the bill by any specifications, 
the way it stands now it is open for the President to exclude 
all of them. 

Mr. EMERSON. That may be true, but we leave it discre- 
tionary with the President. I think Congress should speak 
loudly on this subject, and should express to the President the 
idea that we think these persons should be prevented from 
landing here. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Is it not a fact that under the immigra- 
tion law an undesirable immigrant can now be deported? 

Mr. EMERSON. Then what is the use of passing this bill? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. ‘There is no use in passing it. 

Mr. EMERSON. This bill provides a double safety. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman will refer to 
lines 4 and 5, on page 1, he will find that it reads: 

In addition to those provided otherwise than by this act. 

Now, it is my understanding of the immigration act that the 
persons mentioned in the gentleman’s amendment are included 
in the prohibitions under existing law. 


Mr. EMERSON. I know; but this is not an immigration act. 
This is an act to provide that our representatives in other 
countries shall visé passports given to some alien to come to this 
country. It is a double protection, if I understand it correctly. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; but in viséing the pass- 
ports they visé no passports where the applicants would come 
under the prohibitions of the present immigration act. 

Mr. EMERSON. They might do it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman will yield, I do not think 
they would. 

Mr. EMERSON.. 
this amendment. f 

Mr. KNUTSON. Any mistake may be made; but the inten- 
tion of the State Department is not to allow any of its. repre- 
sentatives abroad to visé the passports of undesirables. 

Mr. EMERSON. That may be true; but we are going to 
provide that those holding these views shall not have their pass- 
ports viséed. That is all we provide for. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I ask that the amendment be read again. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it goes outside of the provisions 
of the bill in dealing with particular classes, whereas the lam- 
guage of the bill is general. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentieman from Ohio wish to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. EMERSON. My contention is that the bill provides that 
the President, if he deems it necessary, may rules, and 
may make the very rule for which my amendment provides. 
The Congress of the United States, that creates the law, creates 
the authority in him to make the restrictions—by my amend- 
ment notifies him that among the restrictions he shall make are 
those provided for in the amendment. If we have the right to 
give the President authority to make restrictions, we have a 
right to make the restrictions themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The bill is 
designed to prevent the admission of aliens. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio adds to it other classes 
which may not be admitted, anarchists, I. W. W.’s, Bolshevists, 
and.so on. The rule is clear that where a bill is limited to 
one class you can not by amendment add several other classes, 
and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I shall with much earnestness support this measure. 
is. pleasing to note the attitude of the Members of this House 
upon this bill. It authorizes the President to do that which 
could net be done under the present law.. There is no provision 
in the law to-day whereby you can exclude professors, doctors, 
artists, travelers, and others who desire to come to this coun- 
try. They are permitted to enter. It is demonstrated by the 
report made to the War Department on the selective draft that 
some of these are the ones that ought to be excluded. There 
ought to be restrictions in the immigration laws not only pro- 
hibiting those who are in the other class of laborers who do not 
come within the purview, and there should be no wide-open pro- 
vision as it now stands admitting those simply designated as 
doctors, lawyers, artists, and travelers to enter this country. 
There should be proper restrictions. 

The provisions of this bill authorize the President for a year, 
until legislation is enacted, to exelude Bolshevists, anarchists, 
and all other undesirables, and that is what ought to be done. 
They are coming to this country. They are here now, some 
highly educated, who come here as lecturers to preach and 
promulgate their propaganda. Something has been said about 
the Immigration Committee making a report on this subject. 
A bill was reported out last year, and we hope within a short 
time that another bill will be reported. out to this Congress that 
will not only make provision whereby the laboring men who do 
not come within the general law and proper rules and regula- 
tions—that there will be restrictions placed upon those now in 
the exempted ‘class. 

There is no need of our overlooking the fact, as has been said 
by the gentleman from Illinois, that in our universities—and the 
names have been given of men who preach against the prin- 
ciples of this Government. It is time that they should be 
stopped. It is time that we should enact legislation that will 
prohibit it. As has been said, irrespective of where the men 
come from, these undesirables should be excluded. 

Those admitted from Mexico should not have been admitted. 
There were those from California and Texas and New Mexico 
who: wanted them to be admitted because they did not want to 
pay the going price for laboring men, and they wanted cheap 
labor: That is the crux of the whole thing. The Secretary of 
Labor ought not to have been given the power to admit them, 
and it is the same with reference to the Japanese and the Chi- 


It might be done. I can see no harm in 


‘nese. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. Raker had leave to extend his remarks. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. Mr. Chairman, my friend Mr. HUDSPETH referred to my 
attitude with reference to the legislation excluding aliens. The 
House heard my statement as to my position that I am opposed 
to the admission of aliens, Mexicans and others, who can not 
become American citizens, That was the position I took before 
the House. 

With reference to the admission of Mexicans as a war meas- 
ure to meet certain industrial needs, I took no action. I was 
present as a friendly spectator when a delegation from my 
State, none of them my constituents, asked for the admission 
of these people in that emergency. I say with reference to that 
class of people that they ought not to be admitted, and I am 
opposed to their admission. [Applause.] 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. ROGERS (interrupting the count). Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the committee do now rise, and I hope that gentle- 
men in favor of this bill will vote against the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. SEARS 
and Mr. Rocers to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 2, noes 68. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that motion has just been made and decided in the negative, 
and that the motion of the gentleman from Missouri is therefore 
dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri following immediately the report of the tellers on the 
motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts that the committee 
rise the Chair would think must be regarded as dilatory, and 
therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, for the sake of 
information, I would like to inquire what we are going to do— 
stay here and go around in a circle? 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, if the leader of the minority 
will restrain gentlemen on his side who are filibustering, there 
will be no difficulty about passing this bill and getting away. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have nothing to do with the 
conduct of gentlemen on this side. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, everybody is in favor of 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ackerman Donovan Hamilton McKenzie 
Andrews, Md, Dooling Hardy, Tex. McKeown 
Anthony remus Haskell McKinley, III. 
Aswell Dunbar Hawley McLane 
Baer Eagan Heflin McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Barkley Eagle Hersey McPherson 
Bell Echols Hill MacGregor 
Benham Edmonds Houghton Maher 
Benson Elliott Hulings Mann 

Black Ellsworth Mansfield 
Blackmon Elston Ireland Mason 
Booher Evans, Mont. Jefferis Mays 

Brand Evans, Nev. Johnson, Miss. Mead 

Britten Fairfield Johnston, N. Y. Merritt 
Brooks, III. Ferris Kahn Montague 
Buchanan Fields Kelley, Mich. ooney 
Burroughs Fitzgerald Kendall Moore, Pa 
Butler Foster Kennedy, Iowa Moore, Va 
Byrns, Tenn. Frear Kennedy, R. I Moores, Ind, 
Caldwell Freeman Kettner orin 
Campbell, Kans. Fuller, III. Kincheloe Mudd 
Cantrill Fuller, Mass. Kite’ Murphy 
Caraway Galliyan LaGuardia Neely 

Carew Gandy Langley Nicholls, S. C. 
Carter Ganly rsen Nichols, Mich. 
Case Gard Layton olan 

Clark, Fla. Garrett Lee, Ga. O'Connell 
Collier Godwin, N. C. Lehlbach O'Connor 
Costello 88 Linthicum en 

Crago 1 Little Olney 

Cullen Goodwin, Ark. Longworth Osborne 
Davis, Minn Goodykoontz Luce Overstreet 
Dempsey Graham, III. McAndrews E > 
Denison Greene, Vt. McClintie Parker 

Dent Hamill McFadden Peters 


Porter nog: Steele Vestal 
ou ba Stephens, Miss. Vinson 
ell Sanders, Ind. Stevenson Walsh 
Radcliff Sanders, N. Y. Stiness Ward 
Rainey, H. T. Saunders, Va. Strong, Pa. Wason 
ey, Ala Schall Sullivan Watson, Va. 
sey Scully Sumners, Tex. Webb 
Rayburn Sells WO; Webster 
Reavis Shreve Taylor. Ark. White Me. 
Reed, N. Y. Sims Thompson Wiliams 
Reed, W. Va. S Tillman Wilson, Ill. 
Rhodes Isson Tincher Wilson, Pa. 
Riddick 9 Tinkham Wise 
Rlordan mal Towner Wood, Ind 
Robsion, Ky. Smith, N. Y. Treadway Woodyard 
ose ell Upshaw ates 
Rowan Snyder Vaile Zihlman 


While the Members in front of the Clerk’s desk were being 
permitted to be recorded as present, 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Chairman, has the roll been called a sec- 
ond time? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not have to be called a second 
time. That is not the rule of the House. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the rules of the House specifically provide—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is out of order. 

Mr. WINGO. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed. 

The Clerk proceeded and finished calling the names. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order grow- 
ing out of the roll call 

= CHAIRMAN, The gentleman might state his point of 
order, 

Mr. WINGO. The Chair, as I understand it, permitted the 
Clerk to call the names of the Members only once. I would like 
to be heard upon that proposition. The rules of the House 
require that they be called twice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not care to hear the gen- 
tleman on the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. I make the point of order that the rules of the 
House were specifically amended to meet just such a decision 
made by a former Chairman in 1894. Of course, if the Chair 
does not care to hear the rules of the House discussed and 
wishes arbitrarily to set aside the rules of the House, he has 
that power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not care to hear the gen- 
tleman on the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the decision of a man who is arbitrary 
and has no respect for the rules, and I appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. The Chair has not made a decision. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; the Chair has made a decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will overrule the point of 
order. 

Mr. WINGO. The point of order is that the rules of the 
House require specifically the roll to be called a second time. 
The rules further provide that the rules of the House shall gov- 
ern proceedings in the committee except where otherwise spe- 
cifically provided. In 1894 the Speaker held—and the gentle- 
man will find it in the Precedents, and I am familiar with the 
Precedents—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is out of order; he can 
not discuss a point of order during a roll call. 

Mr. WINGO. The point of order grows out of the roll call, 
and that is the only time a Member can make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will make his point in the 
House and not in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. WINGO. I appeal from the decision of the Chair just 
made. The committee is the only place to make it. 

The committee rose; the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Fess, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 9782, finding itself without a 
quorum, under the rule he caused the roll to be called, where- 
upon 214 Members answered to their names, a quorum, and he 
presented the list of the absentees to be entered on the Journal. 

Mr. WINGO. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr, Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it proper 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. It is growing out of the present situation. 

Mr. MAPES. A point of order, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order; only one 
point of order can be entertained at a time. 

Mr. MAPES. But the gentleman is not making a point of 
order. 
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The SPEAKER. He is making a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MAPES. Iam making a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan is out ‘of 
order. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not know whether the point of order is 
well taken or not, so I desired to make the parliamentary in- 
quiry. Is it in order to raise in the House the question that 
the rules of the House requiring the second call of the roll were 
not carried out in the Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. It formerly was the practice, but Speaker 
Crank ruled last session when the committee rose simply to 
establish a quorum, in order to prevent filibuster, for which the 
rule was provided—and it seems to apply to the present ease 
that it was not in order to make any motion to adjourn or raise 
a point of order, but that the House automatically resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the point of order can only be 
made in committee. I think the Speaker is right in that. The 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole [Mr. Fess] ruled 
otherwise. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr: MAPES. It is too late to do any good on this particular 
occasion, ‘but I do not think it ought to ‘be allowed ‘to pass 
without calling the Speaker’s attention to the fact that the 
ruling of Speaker Crark in the last Congress on a similar 
occasion was that the Speaker would not recognize anyone ‘for 
any purpose, but that the House immediately went back ‘into 
committee. 

Mr. WINGO. I think that is a correct ruling. I think the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole should have recog- 
nized the point of order at the time. I think the Speaker is 
right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman- from Ohio will resume the 
chair. 

The committee resumed its session, with Mr. Fxss in the 
chair. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on section 1 and amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I object. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. “airman, I move that the debate on the 
section and amendments be now closed. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 97, noes 50. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I demand tellers on the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the request will 
be granted. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I was on my feet before the Chair 
made the announcement. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis too late. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2, That any person who shall willfully violate any of the pro- 
visions of this act, or of any order or proclamation of the President 
promulgated, or of any permit, rule, or regulation issued thereunder, 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not more than $10,000, or, if a natural 

erson, imprisoned for not more than 20 or both; and the officer, 
irector, or a t of any corporation who 
violation $ be punished by like fine or 75 th; and 
any vehicle or any vessel, together with its or her appurtenances, equip- 
ment, tackle, apparel, and furniture, concerned in any such violation, 
shall be forfeited to the United States. 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 
Page 3, line 7, strike out “$10,000 and insert $5,000." 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 


i P| 8, line 8, strike out the word “twenty” and insert the word 
“five.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That the term United States as used in this act includes 
the Canal Zone and all territory_and waters, continental or insular, 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

he word“ person as used herein shall be deemed’ to mean any in- 
dividual, partnership, association, company, or other unincorporated 
body of individuals, or corporation, or y politic. 


The Clerk will read. 


The question is on the committee amend- 


ear SEARS. Mr. ‘Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman is entitled to five minutes. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts was kind enough to state in the ‘Recorp that I was op- 
posed to the bill. I do not think it is necessary ‘for me to deny 
the accusation, in view of the fact that I am not opposed to the 
bill. The gentleman also accuses me of fililbustering. It may 
be news to the chairman of this committee that there are 238 
Republican Members of this House, and that at least 100 of 
them could ‘answer “present.” It might be news to him also 
to know -that this afternoon, when the point of no quorum was 
‘raised, there were more Democrats on the floor than Repub- 
licans in order to make ü count of 107 Members. I do not think 
it is fair for the chairman of the committee to accuse another 
of being opposed to a bill simply because he exercises’ his right 
under the rules, and makes the point of no quorum. It is a 
right a man has. There is no need of haste. We all recognize 
the fact that months ago we repealed—— 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order the 
gentleman is not discussing the amendment. 

Mr. SEARS. What is the “last word ”? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will please proceed in or- 
der. The word is politic.“ 

Mr. SEARS. I had forgotten the last word, and ‘therefore 
will call his attention to it. This is a beautiful word. 

Mr. DYER. I have been here all day : 

Mr. SEARS. The gentleman has been here all day, and we 
did not meet until noon, and again I apologize to the gentle- 
man, because ‘he got here before I did. 

This word was used by a gentleman well versed in the Eng- 
lish language and is at the end of the paragraph. I did not 
intend by my motion seriously to strike the word out, because 
if you did it would not be a well-rounded: sentence. I want to 
congratulate this committee on adding the word to the sen- 
tence. I know of no other word that could be used where it 
appears at the end of the sentence. I only trust that when this 
bill is ‘passed by the House that it will not receive the same 
fate as did the bill repealing the tax on cold drinks. Now, if 
we had had this last word at the end of the bill repealing the 
luxury tax on Coco-Cola no doubt it would have been passed 
by the Republican majority in the Senate long ago, and I would 
not be receiving letters criticizing me for not working in Con- 
gress and stating that the House was doing nothing. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. I yield to my good friend from New York if 
he has something to say about the last word, but I would not 
have the distinguished educator and my friend violate the rules 
of the House by departing from that last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 


osed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent -that the debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto be now closed. Is there objection? 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. ROGERS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
now closed. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate on the section is closed, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That in order to carry out the ig and provisions of this 
act the sum of $600,000 is hereby appropriated. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I was wondering whether 
$600,000 is a sufficient amount of money to carry this law into 
execution. “Yet I doubt whether I ought to raise the question of 
its sufficiency. I move that all debate on this section be now 
closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
all debate on this section be now closed. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. Those who de- 
sire a division on this vote will rise and-stand until they are 


counted. [After counting.] On this vote the ayes are 87 and 
the noes 16. 
Mr. SEARS. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘Tellers are requested. Those who are in 
favor of taking the vote by tellers will rise and stand until 
they are counted. [After counting.] Not a sufficient number, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. 5. ke effect the date when the provi- 
sien or a 1 . —.— poe Sim the 224 Sepa! May, 1918, en- 
titled “An act to prevent in time of war departure from entry into 
the United States, contrary tọ the public safety,” shall cease to be 
operativé, and shall continue In foree and effect for a period of one 
year thereafter. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, section 5 of this bill simply 
provides that when the present act ceases to be operative the 
bill now under consideration shall take effect and continue for 
one year from that time. It is the opinion of the State Depart- 
ment and of those who have studied the subject that at the end 
of the year conditions will have sufficiently clarified in Europe 
so that it is quite likely that we can return to the normal mode 
of administering our inward tide of immigration. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section be now closed, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section be now closed. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman object to my proceeding for five minutes 
out of order? I am in favor of the bill, but I want to discuss 
another matter. 

Mr. CANNON. Many of us have other engagements. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; I appreciate that, but we could have got- 
ten through. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
to object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my request be put. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the debate be closed on this section and 
all amendments thereto. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill favorably to the House with two 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the committee do now rise and report the bill favorably to 
the House with two amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Fess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9782) 
to regulate further the entry of aliens into the United States, 
had instracted him to report the same back to the House with 
two amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
the previous question on the bill and amendments to final pas- 

* Sage. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to «a question-of privilege 
of the whole House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

. Mr. WINGO. Awhile ago, in Committee of the Whole, when 
the committee found itself without a quorum, the Chairman 
ordered the roll to be called under the rules of the House. 
When the roll had been called once, he ruled that it could not 
be called the second time. When a point of order was at- 
tempted to be made, he declined to entertain a point of order. 
I then made a point of order against the Chair's action, where- 
upon the Chair ruled that the point of order could not be made 
in the committee, but must be made in the House. From this 
decision I appealed, but the Chair ignored my appeal. The 
Speaker took the chair, and the Chairman reported, whereupon 
I raised the point of order on the action of the Chairman, and 
the Speaker properly ruled the committee automatically re- 
sumed its sitting. Now, the House is interested in maintaining 
its rnles governing its procedure when it is sitting in the Com- 
mitttee of the Whole, and I would like to read to the Speaker 
the rules on that point. 

The first rule to which I wish to direct the attention of the 
Speaker is the last paragraph of Rule XXIIT: 


I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I will have 
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The rules of proceeding in the House shall be obseryed in Committees 
of the Whole House so far as they may be applicable. 


Now, the rule of the House on the question of roll calls— 
Rule XV—is as follows: 


Upon every roll call the names of the Members shall be called 
alphabetically by surname, except when two or more have the same 
surname, in ‘which case the name of the State shall be added; and if 

be two such Members from the same State the whole name shal! 
be called, and after the roll has been once called, tho Clerk shall call 
in their alphabetical order the names of those not voting; and therc- 
after the Speaker shall not entertain a request to record a vote or 
announce a pair unless the Member's name has heen 
clause 3 of this rule. 

Now, clause 2 of Rule XXIII reads as follows: 


noted under 


Now, it does not say there in what particular manner the roli 
shall be called, but paragraph 8 of Rule XXIII specifically pro- 
vides that— 

The rules of eeding in the House shall be observed in Committees 
of the Whole House so far as they may be applicable. 

The rule of the House specifically requires the roll to be culled 
a second time, for the purpose of recording the names of those 
not yoting on the first call, and the rule governing the question 
of no quorum in Committee of the Whole provides specifically 
that the roll shall be called. Then how shall it be called? It 
shall be called in the only manner that the rules have provided 
for anywhere in the Manual, and that is to call it twice. 

Now, I understand that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], 
who was acting as Chairman of the Committee of the Whole to- 
day, made this same decision once before and based his ruling 
on a decision of a Speaker made on March 19, 1894, which held 
that in the Committee of the Whole when the roll is called on a 
point of no quorum the rule requires the roll to be called but 
once. That decision is in Fourth Hinds’ Precedents. There 
was a subsequent decision, and in Fifth Hinds’ Precedents you 
will find that Mr. Hinds sets out the rule: 

Sec. 6046. On a roll call for a vote or a eall of the House the names 
of the Members are called alphabetically, by surname. 

After the rolt has been called through once, the names of those not 
re 2 are called again. 

fter the roll call is completed the Speaker is forbidden to entertain 
a request to record a vote unless in a case where a Member's presence 
nas been noted in ascertaining a quorum. 

The Speaker is forbidden entertain n N for the announce- 
poet ots pair at a time other than that in which such announcements 
vig practice founded on a former rule the names of those not voting 
on a roll call are recorded in the RECORD. 

Then it gocs on and undertakes to give the history of the 
rule. 

Now, here is the proposition I want te submit to the Chair: 
There is nowhere a single decision, except the one referred to 
in 1884, in Fourth Hinds’ Precedents, whieh is prior to Fifth 
Hinds’ Precedents, which I have read, governing the number 
of times that the roll shall be called in the committee, but the 
rules of the House specifically provide that these rules shall 
control the procedure in the Committee of the Whole wherever 
applicable. It is certainly applicable, for there is the sume 
reason why the roll should be called twice in the committee as 
in the House. What is the reason? It grows out of the ex- 
perience of the House. If the Speaker has examined the his- 
tory of this rule—and I am sure he has—he knows that it arose 
because of the fact that, as we saw it a few moments ago, the 
roll having been called only once, the pit of the House was 
filled with Members who had not answered upon the first roll 
call, and the Clerk, amidst the confusion, undertook to notice 
and call the names of the different Members who were standing 
in the pit of the House. The history of the rule and the dis- 
cussion of it—what little discussion can be found in the Rec- 
orp—shows that that very condition arising was the occasion 
for the rule requiring the second calling of the roll, because it 
expedited the business of the House and was more satisfactory 
and was more accurate. 

I submit to the Chair that the House is interested in maintain- 
ing orderly procedure and its own rules governing the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. WINGO. How much time does the gentleman want? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio enn be recognized 
in his own right. 

Mr. WINGO. I rose to a question of privilege of the whole 
House, and I am entitled to an hour. I am perfectly willing 
to yield any time that the gentleman from Ohio wants. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has some question whether this 
is a question of privilege of the whole House, but he knows that 
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the gentleman from Arkansas would not abuse the privilege. 


Mr. BLANTON. This is a matter which ean be settled to- 


The Chair thinks that the gentleman from Ohio would have | morrow, and I move that the House adjourn. 


the same right. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, has the Chair any knowledge of 
what bappened in the Committee of the Whole House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the gentleman 
from Arkansas did not bring it up as a question for the Chair 
to rule upon. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes, Mr. Speaker; and I will explain why. 
The procedure does not affect me so much, as I am always here 
at all roll calls, but it is a dangerous precedent to establish, be- 
cause it is contrary to the experience of the House. The Chair- 
man having refused to entertain the point of order, the Speaker 
haying properly ruled that he could not pass upon it when the 
Chairman reported to the House, the only way the House can 
enforce its rules on the Committee of the Whole, where its 
Chairman acted as in this instance, is for the House to act, as 
a violation of its rule is a breach of the privileges of the House. 
I ask for a ruling on it, and I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is a doubtful question 
of privilege, but the Chair is inclined to think that it is a 
question of privilege of the House, and the Chair will recognize 
ihe gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the House that this 
matter had been looked up some months ago when I was in the 
chair and when frequent points of no quorum were made con- 
suming much time in calling the roll. I did not decide it off- 
hand. The Speaker will recollect that I called him to the desk 
at one time and told him that I would so rule in the interest of 
conserving time, and I notified the committee and the House 
that I would rule that one roll call in Committee of the Whole 
is the rule, and that the second roll call is simply a permission 
allowed in the practice in recent years, but not recognized by 
the rules at all. ` 

The precedent to which the gentleman from Arkansas refers 
covers proceedings in the House. Of course, two calls of the 
roll are required by the rule in the House, but not in the com- 
mittee. However, the gathering at the well of the House, either 
in the House or the Committee of the Whole, is not in the rule. 
That is a bad practice which has grown out of the fact that 
since the House Office Building has been erected Members 
remain in their offices except when the House or committee is 
dividing, and are not so apt to be on the floor of the House 
as they used to be before that building was erected. Therefore 
this practice of gathering in the well to be counted was entered 
into without any recognition in the rules merely for the con- 
venience of Members. So far as the gentleman’s statement is 
concerned, that can easily be cured if the House thinks it wise 
to do so, because it is a practice which is not recognized except 
by mere permission of the House itself. 

Section 841 of the Manual states specifically that in Commit- 
tee of the Whole the roll is called but once, and it refers to 
the ruling of Speaker Crisp, in 1894, on this specific question, 
where a. Member demanded his name be recorded because the 
roll had not been called twice. Hinds’ Precedents, to which the 
gentleman refers, is the only precedent, so far as I know, on 
the calling of the roll in Committee of the Whole. It specifically 
limits it to one call, while the other precedent to which the 
gentleman referred, quoted as a later decision, has to do with 
proceedings in the House. It says that on “the call of the 
House,” and the gentleman knows that the call of the House 
is never made in committee. That is made in the House. There- 
fore the citation which he claims is the more recent one, and 
which he erroneously asserts nullifies the Crisp decision, refers 
to a roll call in the House, while the one upon which I made 
the decision refers to the roll call in committee. While we have 
been calling the roll the second time in committee, it is a 
practice of comparatively recent years that all Members know 
is a mere permission for the convenience of Members, as has 
been admitted and frequently stated by different Members on 
the floor. The House can decide whether it will continue the 
practice or follow the rule. I have decided on the basis of 
the rule. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman, I am sure, understands that 
this is a matter of some practical interest to all Members, and 
he also understands the practice which is not in the rule, but 
is universally observed, that the bell shall ring and notify Mem- 
bers on a roll call. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. ; 


Mr. CRAMTON. It is the universal practice that there shall 


be a ring of three bells for any roll call. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not interrupt the debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, is not a motion to adjourn in 
order at any time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
from Ohio understands that it is customary to ring three bells 
to notify Members of a roll call—— g : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. I think we can settle this question 
in the morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to make the 
poine of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
or three hours, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman wait for a moment 
until I complete my question? 5 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a discussion that could be carried 
on for two or three hours. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I just want half a minute in which to com- 
plete my question. 

Mr. ROGERS (interrupting the count). Mr, Speaker, I want 
to prefer a request for unanimous consent, if the gentleman will 
withhold his point of no quorum for a moment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, the previous question has been ordered, 
and this bill will come up for a vote the first thing in the 
morning. 

Mr. ROGERS. But the previous question has not been 
ordered, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, let me suggest that we lay aside 
this matter until the House can vote on the previous question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Very well, I withdraw my point of no quo- 
rum for the present. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further discussion of this parliamentary point be postponed until 
the morning, and that the gentlemen be recognized at that time 
for the purpose of continuing it. it 

Mr. WINGO. Why, let the Chair put the question on the pre- 
vious question, and then the gentleman can move to adjourn. 

Mr. ROGERS. Iam perfectly satisfied with that. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


This discussion could be prolonged for two 


_ Mr. ROGERS. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 
43 minutes p. m.) the House adjcurned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, October 16, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HAUGEN, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 230) authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of Agriculture to prepare and issue a 
supplementary. report on the condition of the cotton crop, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 384), which said joint resolution and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8314) to provide for the 
training of officers of the Army in aeronautic engineering and 
the issue of equipment and materials therefor, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 385), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9520) granting a pension to Euphrates Huff; 
Conimittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2468) granting a pension to S. P. Battle; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 9944) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to accept on behalf of the United States the 
donation by Sedgwick Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of its memorial hall property in Bedford, Taylor County, Iowa, 
for Federal building purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr, JUUL: A bin (H. R. 9945) to provide for reduced 
railway fares for discharged soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
nurses who served in the war with Germany while traveling to 
seek or accept employment; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 9946) to 
provide revenue for the Government and to maintain in the 
United States the production of wheat and its products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 9947) to authorize J. L. 
Anderson and H. M. Duvall to construct a bridge across Great 
Pee Dee River near the town of Cheraw, S. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9948) to amend 
sections 878b and 878c of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9949) to 
amend sections 4 and 10 of the act of June 29, 1906, as amended, 
relating to naturalization, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9950) to provide 
for an examination and survey of the channels in Hampton 
Roads, Va., and James River, Va., leading to Camp Va., 
with a view to increasing the width and depth of the channels 
of Hampton Roads and James River, Va.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9951) to provide for an examination and 
survey of the channel of Little Wicomico River, Northumber- 
land County, Va., and of the channel connecting the said river 
with Chesapeake Bay; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 9952) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to build.an addition to the present post- 
office building at Wausau, Wis.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 9971) to repeal that part of 
the Indian appropriation act approved April 24, 1904, which 
authorizes the exchange of public lands for private lands in- 
rare within Indian reservations; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 232) to 
authorize leave of absence for employees of the Postal Service 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts who are members of 
the Massachusetts State Guard; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Post Office Department 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 9953) granting a pension to 
Almera Norton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COAD X: A bill (H. R. 9954) granting a pension to 
Zora Schenkelberger ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9955) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Daniel Brummett; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 9956) granting a pension to 
Venus B. King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 9957) granting a pension to 
John M. Riddick; to tle Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9958) for 
the relief of Joe F. Jenkins; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9959) granting 
an increase of pension to James Hunt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 9960) granting an increase 
of pension to Erastus F. Sparks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LBA of California: A bill (H. R. 9961) granting a 
pension to Martha Ann Welch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 9962) granting a pension to 
Augustus Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 9963) granting an 
increase of pension to Leman Bartholomew; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 9964) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth I. E. Duffield; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9965) granting a pension to Hannah C. 
Ritter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 9966) to provide for the refund 
of entrance and clearance fees erroneously collected by the cus- 
toms authorities from the Peninsular & Occidental Steamship 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9967) for the relief of Samuel Wilbur 
Dean; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 9968) for the relief of Thomas 
Debuke; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 9969) granting 
2 pension to Charles W. Anderson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. A 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 9970) granting a pension to 
Frank F. Pittman; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in America, protesting against the re- 
peal of the war-time prohibition act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of Southern Pine Association, op- 
posing Government ownership of railroads; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: Petition of certain citi- 
zens of Mount Oliver and St. Clair boroughs, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
opposing adoption of the Smith-Towner educational bill, House 
bill 7; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of John M. Malang, State highway 
superintendent of the State of Missouri, favoring the passage of 
the bill now pending in Congress, giving to the State further 
Federal ald; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Ralston Purina Co., of St. Louis, Mo., pro- 


‘testing against the passage of the Vestal bill, House bill 9755; 


to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of the Industrial 
Welfare Commission of the State of Washington, urging Fed- 
eral regulation of the hours of labor and minimum wages for 
women in industry; to the Committee on Labor. b 

By Mr. RAKER: Telegram from the wholesale grocers of 
northern California, favoring the passage of House bill 7482; 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Charles D. Stark, mining engineer, of Johns- 
ville, Plumas County, Calif., protesting against Senate bill 
2896, providing for the sale and use of explosives; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: Resolutions of the Nathan 
Goff Camp, Sons of Veterans, Clarksburg, W. Va., condemning 
lawlessness and urging measures to promote patriotism and èn- 
courage loyalty to American institutions; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of the Griswald Manufacturing Co., 
Erie, Pa., protesting against the giving of additional power to 
the Federal Trade Commission; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

Also, petition of Industrial Management, New York, suggest- 
ing to the President's industrial conference: (1) Eliminate all 
unfair privilege of employer or employee, and make business 
and industry fulfill their responsibilities to the community; 
(2) free all industries producing socially necessary commodities 
or supplying public service from selfish or incompetent auto- 
cratic control; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Princeton Post, No. 125, Illinois Branch of 
the American Legion, protesting against any effort being made 
to mitigate the punishment meted out to conscientious objectors 
by courts-martial, which they are now serving in penal institu- 
tions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Princeton Post, No. 125, Illinois Branch of 
the American Legion, urging the passage of bill now pending 
providing for six months’ pay to all honorably discharged sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of the American Legion of Illinois, Washington 
Post, No. 100, Washington, Ill., protesting against the lessening 
of terms now being served by conscientious objectors; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Elgin Motor Car Corporation, Argo, III., 
favoring the open shop and insisting that stoppage of industrial 
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processes by labor will prove harmful in the long run to the 
interests of organized labor; to the Committee on Labor. 
Also, petition of Mathias Klein & Co., Sterne & Klein Co., 
the Seng Co., Pheoll Manufacturing Co., and L. W. Meckstroth, 
president Woodstock Typewriter Co., all of Chicago, III.; Rowe 
Manufacturing Co. and Shaw, Welsh & Co., of Galesburg, III.; 
the Williams Sealing Corporation, Decatur, III.; J. D. Tower & 
Sons Co., Mendota, III.; and U. O. Colson Co., Paris, III., pro- 
testing against the closed shop; to the Committee on Labor. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspar, October 16, 1919. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, Oct. 14, 1919.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ball Hale McKellar Shields 
Bankhead Harding McNary Smith, Ariz. 
Beckbam Harris Myers Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Harrison Nelson Smith, Md, 
Calder Henderson New Smoot 
Capper Hitchcock Newberry Spencer 
Chainberlain Johnsen, Calif. Norris Stanley 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Sterling 
Culberson Jones, Wash Overman Sutherland 
Cummins Kello; Page omas 
Curtis Kendrick Penrose Townsend 
Dial enyon Phelan ‘Trammell 
Dillingham Keyes Phipps Underwood 
Fernaid King Pittman Wadsworth 
Fletcher Kirby Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
France Knox Pomerene arren 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Ransdell Watson 

ay 75 Robinson Williams 
Gerry M rmick Sheppard Wolcott 
Gronna McCumber Sherman 


Mr. NORRIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gong], who is engaged in a committee 
hearing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SaurH] and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] 
are detained by illness in their families. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sm- 
aons], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Asnurst] are absent on official business. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] are necessarily detained in the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN PIPE CONNECTOR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in legislative session, the Chair 
submits a communication from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, transmitting a report of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Safety relative to tests of the railway safety device submitted 
by the American Automatic Connector Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
which will be referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, without printing. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees 
to the concurrent resolution of the Senate authorizing the Clerk 
of the House in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 8624) to amend 

-an act entitled “An act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel,” approved August 10, 1917, and to regulate rents in the 
District of Columbia, to make certain corrections, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 8621) to establish load lines for certain vessels ; 
and 
A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 230) authorizing and directing 

the Secretary of Agriculture to prepare and issue a supple- 
mentary report on the condition of the cotton crop. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R, 1429. An act adding certain lands to the Idaho National 
2 and the Payette National Forest, in the State of Idaho; 
ani - 

H. R. 9203. An act to punish the transportation of stolen 
motor vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. R. 3621. An act to establish load lines for certain vessels, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to prepare and issue a supplementary 
report on the condition of the cotton crop, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of John McBride Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, of Lawrence, Mass., and a memorial 
of sundry citizens of Latimer County, Okla., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Baptist Association of 
Worcester, Mass., praying that aid be extended to Armenia, and 
for the ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Coldwater, Mich., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed league of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of Hiram Lodge, No. 1, Free 
and Accepted Masons, of Detroit, Mich., and a petition of 
Bersheba Chapter, No, 9, Order of the Eastern Star, of Detroit, 
Mich., praying for an investigation into the recent race riots 
and mob violence, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 8235) fixing the compensation of United States 
inspectors of customs; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 3236) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
Taylor; and 

A bill (S. 3237) granting a pension to James Donnelly; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 8238) relating to detached service of officers of the 
Regular Army; and 

A bill (S. 8239) to amend the Army appropriation act for 
1920 so as to authorize travel allowances to persons discharged 
from disciplinary barracks and other places of confinement 
other than honorably, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 8240) for the relief of the heirs of Edward H. 
Ozmun, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 8241) to authorize the incorporated town of Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equipment 
of schools therein, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Territories. 

By Mr. NEWBERRY: 

A bill (S. 3242) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
La Rue; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3248) to reduce the tariff duties on the importa- 
tion of manufactures of wool; to the Committee on Finance, 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 115) to lay an embargo on 
the importation of raw wool into the United States until the 
Government stores of raw wool are disposed of; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment authorizing the Bureau 
of Efficiency to investigate the methods of business of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance and to report to Congress, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the first deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 
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RECEPTION TO THE KING OF THE BELGIANS, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I send to the desk the following 
order, and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The order was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That on Tuesday, October 28, 1919, at 1 o'clock p. m., the 


Senate will take a recess until 1.30 o'clock p. m., that it may receive 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 


PROMOTION OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Mr. FRANCE submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 13), which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint committee be, and is hereby, created, consisting of three 
Members of the United States Senate and three Members of the House 
of Representatives, to be appointed by the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House, respectively, to make a 5 5 of and report 
on those activities of the several 1 divisions, bureaus, offices, 
and agencies of the Government of the United States which relate to 
the protection and promotion of the public health, sanitation, care of 
the sick and injured, and the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion relating thereto: Provided, That the Medical Department of the 
United States Army and the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the 
United States Navy shall not be included within the scope of this 
survey. 

Sud. 2. That such committee is directed and empowered to report to 
the Sonas not later than March 1, 1920: 

(a) e statutory powes and duties conferred by the Congress on 
any department, division, bureau, office, or agency of the United States 
Government to carry on any work pertaining to the conservation and 
improvement of the public health, together with any rules and regula- 
tions authorized or promulgated thereunder. 

(b) The organizations now existing in the Federal Government for 
the purpose of carrying out these powers and duties, together with the 
personnel of, 1 for and expenditures by each department, 
division, bureau, oi „and agency during the year ending June 

, 2 = 
(c) The coordination now existing between said departments, divi- 
sions, bureaus, offices, and agencies, together with any conflicts, over- 
lapping or duplication of powers, duties, functions, o tion, and 


activities. 
(d) The cooperation and coordination now existing between the Gov- 


ernment of the United States and the government of the several States 
or extragovernmental agencies for the conservation or improvement of 


the public health. 

8 Such further information as such committee may deem proper. 

f) Such recommendations as such committee may advisable to 
offer for the improvement of the public health work of the United 
States Government. 

Sec, 3. That such committee be, and héreby is, authorized during the 
Sixty-sixth Congress to send for pa books, and papers, to admin- 
ister oaths, and to employ experts d necessary by such committee, 
a clerk and a 5 to report such hearings as may be had in 
connection with any subject which may be before such committee, such 
stenographer’s service to be rendered at a cost not exceedi $1 per 
printed page; the expenses involved in carrying out the provisions of 
this resolution one half to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate and the other half out of the contingent fund of the House; and 
that such committee may sit during the sessions or recesses of the 
Congress, 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the 
Senate for a very few moments while I state my position upon 
the Shantung amendment. z 

I shall not attempt to relate the history of the Shantung matter. 
It has already been described with a particularity of detail 
and wealth of invective and eloquence. Certain facts, however, 
do net seem to be disputed, namely, that 20 years ago Ger- 
many, using as an excuse the murder of two German mission- 
aries, demanded of China certain concessions in Shantung, in- 
cluding a lease for 99 years of the Bay of Kiaochow, involving 
certain administrative rights and privileges; that she took 
undue advantage of the weakness of China to exploit her ap- 
pears to be obvious; that a wrong was thus committed which 
history can rot countenance seems conclusive; and that for 20 
years the United States and the principal civilized nations of 
the world have acquiesced, entering no protest. No Senator, to 
my knowledge, has ever denounced the transaction in this 
Chamber, and, so far as I know, our Government has never 
objected. 

I do not claim, Mr. President, that this vindicated Germany's 
aggression any more than our failure to act when Germany, in 
her brutal course, overran Belgium with destruction, death, and 
waste condoned that crime. Even then we did not act, and, 
moreover, we were parties to a treaty providing at least for 
the neutrality of Belgium. Thank God, we finally entered the 
war when it seemed uncertain whether democratic government 
should survive in Europe. : 

But, returning to Shantung, I repeat that for 20 years we did 
not intervene or protest. What was the situation when the war 
broke out? Germany was in possession of a naval base on the 
Pacific Ocean, where she could have threatened the transporta- 
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tion of troops and supplies from Australia and New Zealand, 
and when we entered the war she could have imperiled our 
commerce upon the Pacific. The Allies were struggling against 
the might of Germany; the issue was unsettled. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that Germany be driven out of China and 
her naval base destroyed. I do not say that it could not have 
been accomplished by China, with the cooperation of the Allies, 
nor do I know that it could have been. 

The Allies, however, called upon Japan, which nation was 
very instrumental in relieving the Pacific of this menace to the 
commerce of the Allies and in ending Germany's dominion in 
China. I do not contend that Japan was justified in her de- 
mand that she succeed to the German rights acquired in China. 
It is undoubtedly true that, in 1915, China agreed to Japan’s 
succession to the rights acquired by Germany in the Province 
of Shantung. It is quite likely that Japan, adopting German 
tactics, employed duress, China's position being such that she 
could not resist. The United States is not associated in any 
way with those proceedings, nor did it participate in the secret 
treaties by which certain allied powers conceded the claims of 
Japan to whatever rights Germany may have acquired in China. 
I think those treaties should have been made public. I have 
upon this floor denounced, as have other Senators, the negotia- 
tion of seeret treaties, and, in my opinion, the United States 
should have been informed of such treaties when she entered 
the war. The United States certainly would have discounte- 
nanced them and avoided embarrassment in negotiating the 
peace treaty. I wish to dissent from the principles of those 
treaties, and I wish the United States, through its Senate, to 
dissent, and to refuse to be bound by that secret agreement be- 
tween Japan, England, and France. 

Mr. President, I concur in the remarks of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], stated on the 27th day of August, 1919. 
He was asked this question: 


Suppose we put it in the treaty that China is given the rights that 
Germany formerly owned in China, and it is agreed to by the other 
nations except Japan, what method does the Senator suggest by which 
we can enforce an agreement like that? 

Mr. Boram. The Senator from Idaho” is not seeking for any 
method by which to enforce the treaty. “The Senator from Idaho” 
is desirous of relieving the United States as a Government from the 
burden or obligation of undertaking to maintain that which he con- 
ceives to be founded in immorality. 

I indorse every word of that statement. We should scek to 
relieve the United States Government from the burden or ob“ga- 
tion of undertaking to maintain that which we conceive to be 
founded in immorality, and I am willing to adopt the course 
suggested by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] yester- 
day when he read to the Senate a proposed reservation refusing 
to ratify the Shantung provisions of the treaty. That places the 
United States squarely upon the proper ground. I would go 
further and readily vote for a resolution which, I understand, 
was suggested by ex-Secretary Root, of New York, which reads 
as follows: 

In ratifying the said treaty the United States reserves and declines 
to become a perty to the agreements contained in articles 156, 157, and 
158 thereof relating to Shantung, or to recognize the validity of any 
rights, titles, or interests which Germany purports by the said articles to 
renounce in fayor of Japan. 

Such a reservation would certainly place this country in the 
position of refusing to ratify the bargain which has been de- 
nounced here as immoral and in violation of the principles for 
which we stand. That seems to me to be exactly the position 
this country ought to take. It would accomplish what would 
have been accomplished had our commissioners in Paris declined 
absolutely to enter into this arrangement. I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to discuss that question at length, but let me 
make one further suggestion : Can we accomplish more simply by 
changing the terms of the treaty? Let us see how article 156 
reads. As amended it would read: 

Germany renounces, in favor of China, all her rights, title, and privi- 
leges—particularly those concerning the territory of Kiaochow, rail- 
ways— 

And so forth. 

Germany has not done anything of the kind. She has said 
she renounced in favor of Japan. We say we will not be bound 
by that bargain; we utterly repudiate it. Of course, if we write 
a new treaty we can not take that position; but we are morally 
bound to see that it is carried out; and how shall we accomplish 
it? Shall we negotiate again with Germany and insist on the 
treaty in this respect being rewritten, assuming the obligation 
ourselyes to decide whatever the rights of Japan in China 
may be? 

I think that Japan should not control any part of China, but 
Japan undoubtedly has a just claim for compensation on account 
of the war, which, I believe, everyone recognizes and which, I am 
told, China recognizes. We propose to decide it regardless of 
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this consideration and compel Germany to make a new treaty. 
and insist that England and France and Italy, upon whose 
shoulders rests the responsibility of those secret treaties, shall 
write a new treaty. I do not believe we could necomplisli it; T 
do not ‘believe it is a position that we could honorably take. 

T have heard a great deal said in this Chamber about entan- 
gling alliancos in Nuropean affairs, and I sympathize with the 
desire to avoid them. For one, I desire the United States so far 
as possibile to be free from the jealousies und entanglements 
that are prevalent in Europe, but the pending proposal certainly 
is not consistent with that desire. We nre here directly taking 
upon ourselves for the first time in 20 years the responsibility of 
correcting this wrong. 

The Senator from Fdalo [Mr. Boran] last evening was per- 
fectly frank about this matter. He certainly has been perfectly 
frank and open in his discussion and opposition to this treaty, 
and I respect him for it. Everybody knows just where he 
stands. He certainly is not assuming to be in favor of the Ger- 
man treaty and at the same time trying to kill it with an amend- 
ment. His statement is as follows: 

Mr. Doran. Mr. President, before fhe Senator fram Massachusetts 
moves to ‘take n recess, in reply to the able Senator from Wisconsin as 
to the apparent inconsistency of our R this amendment and then 
voting to defeat the entire treaty, I d to say to him that in my 
bumble wa meget $ possible vote that I enn cast anywhere along the 
tine iu the of defeating it I am going to cast. 

Undoubtedly the distinguished Senator when charged with 
being inconsistent can say he has never been, and he may con- 
sole himself with the reflection which Gladstone made in the 
Inter years of his life, Thank God, I have never been consist- | 
ent.” 

It does seem to me that the ouly honorable course the United 
States can pursue is to declare its disapproval of these articles, 
refuse to be bound thereby, and reserve complete freedom of 
action respecting this matter. We will then eccupy an honor- 
sable and an advantageous position. 

T have no quarrel with the Senators who disagree with me. 
I may be wrong. I have been a good many ‘times. I respect 
their judgment. They should respect mine. ‘The motives of 
Senaters who believe that fhis country should dissent from 
those provisions, refuse to ratify the treaty, rescrve full liberty 
of action, and leave to England and France the entire burden, if 
they wish to assume it, of carrying ont their secret treaties, 
should not be impugned. 

Mr, President, I simply approach this subject from another 
puint ef view than the Senator from Idaho. I want to accom- 
pish what I betieve to be the same object in a way that I think 
would be consistent with the honor and ‘the dignity of this 
Nation. I desire ‘that the treaty with Germany be ratified, with 
such reservations as will absolutely protect the United States. I 
shall not vete to give any nation or any power or any council 
or any assembly the authority to regulate the political, domestic, 
and internal questions of this country, and I can not understand 
the position of men who would allow any forega country to dic- 
tute or ‘have a voice in those questions which must shape the 


<lestiny of this Nation. I do not ‘believe in internationalism, I 


believe in nationalism; and I am going to vote for every reserva- 
tion which preserves the absolute freedom and independence of 
this Nation in effecting the greatest nationalism, because I be- 
lieve that the hope of the world depends upon the honor and the 
enlightenment and the progress of this Nation. 

I can not understand the sentiment of any man who would 
bind this country to engage in war without the action of the 
«onstitutionally constituted authorities of the Nation; and I am 
not going to vote te imperil the Monroe doctrine, which for 
neariy 100 years has been a weapon of safety in the hands of the 
American peeple. Nor am I going to vote to place the seal of 
approval of this Nation upon any dishonorable bargain made at 
Versailles, but I am going to take that course which appeals to 
any judgment as being the most honorable and the most effective 
in ratifying this treaty. 

| have no sympathy whatever with those who think the pro- 
visions of the treaty are too harsh upon Germany. If a swash- 
buckling criminal goes up and dewn your streets murdering the 
inhabitants, you punish him with death. 

As Lloyd-George said, is the swashbuckler of Europe to be 
free to go up and down the streets of Europe spreading devasta- 
tion and ruin and committing crimes unspeakable and not be 
punished? The German people must be made to feel down in 
their hearts that they have committed the greatest crime ever 
known against the civilization of the world. I wish to join in 
enforcing against Germany to the bitter end a ‘punishment that 


will deter any civilized nation in the future from making such 


a war, and I wish to do it at the earliest date possible. 
I can not understand many provisions that were agreed to in 
this treaty. It is weak where it ought to be strong, and it is 


strong in some places where it ought to be weak; but I shall 
not stop to discuss it in detail. I can not understand why the 
labor provisions should have been included—avhy one class of 
people should have been allowed such recognition when the 
great farming class of the world, producing wealth and food, are 
utterly ignored. We should encourage the farmers of the world 
more than any other class. Show me a nation whose people are 
independent proprietors of the soll, rich in agriculture, and T 
will show you a great civilization. Show me one where agricul- 
ture is decaying and I will show you a moribund nation. It 
was the destruction of the yeomanry, the hardy farmers of 
Italy, that cansed the destruction of the Roman Empire; and 
so here why should not this treaty have included agriculture and 
the farinér? 

The treaty is before us. I-have ne sympathy with those who 
say, “Oh, we should accept it just as it is,’ and abrogate our 
funcifons. That is an absurd position. But we should necept 
the major part of the treaty, preserve the sound and proper 
provisions as far as possible, ratify the treaty, and end the war. 
I believe that is for the best interests of the people of this coun- 
try. I believe it is for the best interests of the disorganized 
and unhappy peoples ef Europe, It is not perfect. No treaty 
or outcome after the destruction of practically all the govern- 
ments of middle Europe could be perfect; but out of it, I hope, 
will come the nucleus of 2 peace which may redound to the 
benefit ef mankind. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I voted against the Tall amend- 
ments last week. I shall vote against the Shantung amendment 
to-day; and while I am on the subject I may as well say that I 


| expect to vote against the Johnson amendment to the provision 


giving Great Britain and her colonies six representatives in the 
assembly of the league of nations to our one when that amend- 
ment comes before the Senate for action. I also expect to vote 
against any other amendments that have been or may be pro- 
posed to the treaty. I fully believe that the treaty, as far as we 
are concerned, must be changed, but I believe that the changes 
inay be brought about through reservations instead of through 
amendments. Long since I made up my mind to follow this ptan, 
and I see no reason to change it. 

In the case of Shantung I do not in any way approve of the 
provisions of the treaty, but I do not want to have this country 
left out of the treaty on its account, and I shall be -satisfied at 
‘the present time with n reservation which will make it clear to 
the world that we are no party to the wrongful transfer of 
Shantung to Japan. 

‘The idea that Great Britain or any other country will have a 
greater representation than ourselves in the:assenibly or council 
wf the league of nations is repugnant and abhorrent to me. It 
is an outrage on the American people and is intolerable, but T 
am very certain that a reservation can be substituted for the 
amendment which will be equally strong if not stronger in pro- 
tecting our American rights. Unless such reservation shall be 
adopted I have no hesitation in saying that I shall vote against 
the ratification of the treaty. Long since I made up my mind 
to stand for strong reservations instead of for amendments, with 
the full belief that with such reservations this treaty can, with 
our interests safeguarded and without ‘sacrificing our Ameri- 
can traditions ‘ean be ratified, 

if we can not get such reservations I de not want to see the 
treaty ratified, but I am ‘morally certain that we can get them. 
I can see nothing in the adoption of any of these amendments 
which can in any way aid in the adoption of the reservations 
that I want to see adopted. On the contrary, it seems to me 
that the adaption of any one amendment nullifies the benefit 
that we shall get from the reservation plan and may jeopardize 
dhe ratification of the treaty, and I do not want to see it 80 


jeopardized. 

‘On July 10 the President taid the treaty before the Senate. 
On September 10 the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lonen] 
reported the treaty from the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Since that time the treaty has been under discussion in the 
Senate. I think that everybody in the Senate and in the country 
is sick amd tired of the whole debate. All of us know exactly 
how we are going to vote. We have reached the stage of recrimi- 
nation. Each faction ‘accuses every other faction of ulterior 
motives, of playing politics, of being pro-German or pro-English, 
of wanting te defeat the ratification of the treaty altogether, 
of being weak-kneed. This is a body of honorable, patriotic 
Americans, all working, I firmly believe, for what they consider 
the best interests of their country as they see those interests. 
The 8 accusations I have mentioned nre the only ones 

notice. 
That certain Members of this body do want to defeat the 
ratification of this treaty is: true. They admit it openly, 


and they have a perfect right to take that stand; but by taking 
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that stand I claim that they forfeit all right to lead us Senators 
who do not want to defeat the ratification of the treaty and to 
say what measures we shall or shall not adopt in bringing about 
such ratification. 

And as to the accusation that some Senators are weak-kneed, 
let me say that no Senator is weak-kneed who has honestly 
worked out in his mind a plan, of whatever sort it may be, 
which in his heart of hearts he believes to be for the best interests 
of his country and who follows that plan through to the end. 
The weak-kneed ones are those—and I hope there are none in 
this Chamber—who, because of popular clamor or the fear of 
a misunderstanding as to their reasons for voting for or against 
certain measures, do not vote as their conscience directs them. 

Mr. President, let me say in closing, I have the highest regard 
for the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper]. I have nothing 
but admiration for the patience and consideration and skill 
which he has shown in handling this treaty in the Senate. I do 
not in any way question his leadership, but let me venture my 
humble opinion that if we really want to dispose of this treaty, 
the way to do it is to hold this body to night sessions and force 
the matter to a conclusion. The country wants action; the 
Senate, or the great majority of it, wants action; and, however 
necessary the delays in the past may have been, I believe the time 
has come when we can and should take action. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, on account of the fact that the 
Pacific coast is deeply interested in the settlement of this ques- 
tion, I desire to suggest a new line of thought, in part, which 
may be of interest to the Senate. Our familiarity with the 
Japanese in California entitles us, I venture to say, to express 
an informed opinion, and in approaching this question I am 
sure the people of California will divest themselves of any preju- 
dice, if they see a larger advantage to their country in taking 
their stand in this crisis side by side with the treaty of peace 
with Germany and the Covenant of the league to enforce it. 

When Commodore Perry opened Japan he did not know what 
was in it. Ever since it has been a Pandora’s box of trouble; 
but we, having brought this oriental problem on ourselves, are 
now obliged to find a remedy or a way out. 

It is not the concern of China alone, but of the United States 
as well. The world itself is a party at the bar. We are talking 
of the political and economic policy of Japan. We are dis- 
cussing her paramount position in Asia. If not restrained, sir, 
she will reduce all Asia. She has come into the Pacific. She has 
crossed the Pacific. Several administrations have had so much 
respect for her prowess at arms that they have offered no effec- 
tive resistance to her peaceful penetration of America! At this 
very hour the Pacific coast is invaded, and the Territory of 
Hawaii, “ the key of the Pacific,” is in her hands. She has there 
an army of occupation. Her reservists are in possession. Twelve 
thousand Americans face 112,000 Japanese in the naval base of 
our Pacific Fleet! She is there about ready to take peaceful 
and legal control of the civil government. Yesterday I read 
this Associated Press report in a Washington newspaper: 


HONOLULU, HAwalt, October 3. 


Within 14 years Hawaiian-born Japanese will hold the political con- 
trol of this Territory, according to the Rey. Dmetaro Okumura, a promi- 


nent Japanese clergyman, speaking at a church convention here. ‘To 


prepare for the inevitable, declared the Rey, Mr. Okumura, it is essential 
that greater efforts be made to Americanize the younger Japanese who 
are growing into the franchise. 

Born on the soil, they are still ineradicably Japanese. These 
people do not amalgamate with our own. They are permanently 
foreign, nonassimilable, and ineligible to citizenship, and owe 
allegiance to Japan. In California alone 100,000 Japanese, 
constantly increasing by law evasion, surreptitious entry, and 
by a phenomenal birth rate, are repeating the story of Hawali, 
with the added peril of extensive land ownership and control. 
The best agricultural lands of the State are falling into their 
hands. The movement, I believe, is directed from Tokyo. 
Although not accompanied yet by the tramp of marching troops 
and the salvos of naval guns, it is none the less a real conquest. 
The Caucasian flees before the advancing Coolie. It is time to 
sound our trumpets and hold our ground! 

You will understand, then, in approaching a discussion of this 
question raised by the Shantung amendment, I am not ignorant 
of the dangers that lurk in Japanese dominancy in the Pacific. 
I would, by any legitimate means, check her advance or turn 
her armies. Turn them where? Why, back upon Asia, where 
they belong. The Lord made all men of one blood, but de- 
termined the bounds of their habitation.” My answer therefore 
is that the remedy must be found either in the covenant of the 
league of nations or in the increase of our naval armament; and 
I am in favor of trying the league first. I see in the ‘Shantung 
amendment the seeds of treaty disaster, and therefore I shall 
oppose it. Let us analyze the situation. 


The award by the peace conference of Shantung to Japan, as 
embodied in the treaty of peace with Germanys articles 156, 157, 
and 158, reads as follows: 

Germany renounces in favor of Japan all her ri nts, title, and privi- 
leges, particularly those concerning the territo of Kinoch how, railways, 
mines, sad: submarine cables which she acqui by virtue of the treaty 
concluded by her with China on March 6, 1898, and of all other arrange- 
ments relative to the Province of Shantung. 

Other paragraphs specify details. ‘twenty-one years ago Ger- 
many acquired, by treaty, from China, without protest from the 
United States, the rights herein enumerated for a period of 99 
years. The methods by which this was obtained may be open to 
question just as the methods by which the other countries, in- 
cluding our own, have acquired territory. Soon after the war 
was declared in 1914 Japan entered the conflict by declaring war 
against Germany; and later entered into secret agreements 
with England and France, Italy and Russia, by which she was to 
acquire the German concession—doubtless as a reward for her 
participation in the war. Subsequently the United States en- 
tered the war, and at the Versailles conference learned for the 
first time of the bargain which Japan had made. By treaty 
China herself has since confirmed the German rights to Japan. 
That is the law of the case. What service did Japan render? 
What was the consideration? Before the secret treaty was ne- 
gotlated she sent her armies against Germany and drove that 
power out of Asia by taking, by force of arms, Germany's hold- 
ings in the Shantung Peninsula; and the treaty of peace with 
Germany seeks to confirm Japan’s succession to German rights. 
Japan also expects to be awarded the mandatory of the German 
islands north of the Equator. 

As an ally, Japan protected the Pacific against the enemy, and 
by reason of her alliance with the Entente Powers the United 
States was free to send her Army and Navy abroad, which re- 
sulted in the winning of the war. If Japan had allied herself 
with Germany—and there was always a fear of this—the United 
States could not have afforded to have left unguarded her Pacific 
possessions, which would have kept her troops and ships at 
home. So, as it turned out, the services of Japan were of real 
value, although she did not send her armies to the front and was 
very chary with respect to the disposition of her ships. 

Because the United States asked nothing for her services, we 
are disposed to look upon the other nations as international 
profiteers, and this has biased our minds against the countries 
which have sought and secured their own aggrandizement. One 
of the German islands, the island of Yap, is desired by the 
United States for radio and cable purposes, and it is yet a ques- 
tion whether the award shall be made. That it should be made 
there is no reasonable question, because the only object is to im- 
prove our international communications, which should be of 
benefit to the eastern world. Unless we are prepared to deny 
Great Britain, France, and Italy the spoils of war, we can not 
with entire consistency in the circumstances exclude Japan. 
It offends, I will, however, admit, one’s sense of justice to see a 
country peopled by the Chinese taken over by either the Germans 
or the Japanese, the English or the French, who do not claim to 
have any considerable number of their nationals in the territory, 
but who take it for purposes of expansion or trade exploitation, 

The Japanese are a very prolific people, and have been con- 
stantly seeking more territory for their excess population, and 
have in turn taken Formosa and Korea, neighboring States. 
They had beaten China in war in 1894, and had taken a part 
of Manchuria: They had, in 1904, beaten Russia, taken’ Port 
Arthur, and established their position as a world power. The 
Chinese Republic, so called, with a population of 400,000,000, is 
so badly organized that it can not defend itself against vastly 
inferior numbers, and has been and is exposed to the predatory 
territorial and trade designs of other countries as well as Japan. 
All America has a genuine sympathy for unfortunate China; 
but how far should America go in this case, and how far to 
save China from further absorption by Japan? In this case 
Japan had not wantonly attacked China, but had attacked Ger- 
many and taken away German rights which were conceded by 
treaty to Germany by the Chinese, who later by treaty con- 
firmed them to Japan. 

Hereafter, under the constitution of the league of nations, 
Japan can not commit an act of aggression against China with- 
out incurring the prescribed penalties. In other words, the 
league is China’s future protection; and if an attempt is now 
made to disturb Japan’s title to rights in Shantung without her 
consent it is probable that Japan would withdraw from the 
league; and she is quite equal to making alliances with other 
countries, such as Russia and Germany, as soon as they are 
rehabilitated. The question, therefore, is one not for the expres- 
sion of our sympthy or resentment or for the reconquest of 
Shantung against Japan, but to see how far the success of ‘the 
league and the peace of the world are served by our noninter- 
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ference at this time. Japan has promised to restore Shantung 
to China, but asks to be allowed to do it in her own way; but 
the league can, if so disposed, hold her to it. 

Let me repeat, the nationals of Japan are swarming the 
Pacific, and have made very serious inroads upon the Pacific 
coast of the United States and the Hawaiian Islands. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Japanese, it is estimated, are in the 
United States and our Territery of Hawaii, and constantly in- 
creasing. In California they are absorbing the best agricul- 
tural lands and driving the white men from the country in a 
fierce competitive struggle. It is only a matter of a short time, 
unless interrupted, when Japan will be master of agricultural 
California. The gentlemen's agreement” has broken down; 
und I have recently introduced a bill in the Senate which, if 
enacted into law, will exclude Japanese. just as the Chinese are 
excluded now. 

It is our stern duty te consider the interests of our own 
country before the interests of any other land; and not only are 
our own interests embraced in the preservation of peace but in 
ridding America of the Japanese incubus. If Japan must expand, 
then her expansion in Shantung, by agreement with China, and 
in Siberia is more acceptable to us than her expansion in Amer- 
ica, both North and South. She has inaugurated a steamship 
service which dominates the Pacific, and is landing her nationals 
upon North and South American shores. If we exclude Japan 
from America as a wise national policy, then we should not be 
unduly alarmed about Asia. But we need go no further than 
Shantung in the acceptance of this idea. What she now holds in 
Asia is an ample field. The league of nations will prevent her 
forcible expansion in the future, and Japan is a member of the 
league of nations. For this purpose we must keep her there. 

The President, at the peace conference, reluctantly consented 
to this arrangement, doubtless for these reasons: Because he 
could not mend the past; because he could not repudiate—not 
having the power—the treaties entered into by England and 
France, Italy and Russia, with Japan. He made the best of the 
situation by consenting to the granting of the German lease to 
Japan, having exacted a promise that she would return the 
territory to China, and he has since requested an expression 
from Japan as to her present intentions as to the date of 
the transfer. That was as far as he saw fit, thinking principally 
of his own country, to go. As to China, a decrepit nation, taught 
nonresistance by Confucius, without apparently the means of 
defending her own territory, the league of nations, with Japan 
included, certainly seems to be for her a great and permanent 
boon. Does China want us to abandon the league or leave Japan 
out of it? No one will blame China for making her protest; 
and she ultimately may attain a position of power by which, 
like France and Italy, she may be able to win back her lost 
Provinces and measure her strength with the “Huns of the 
East.” “ Hereditary bondsmen know ye not who would be free, 
themselves must strike the blow.” 

Japan, German trained, is, in all respects, like the defunct 
German Empire, seeking power and territory, and, if not 
arrested by the league of nations, will ultimately be the cause 
of another and more serious war. And the United States is 
deeply concerned in checking the unholy ambition of Japan 
just as she did check the ambition of Germany, and it is by 
force of the league of nations that this may be done, possibly 
without involving a clash of arms, but simply by the moral 
weight of the associated nations and their power to exert 
economic pressure. Germany was allowed to progress too far. 
Japan is yet in the infancy ef her budding dream of empire. 
So the task is not difficult to check her without humiliating 
her nor offending what has become peculiarly Japanesque— 
national sensibilities. Let us see whether she will keep her 
promise to China before we post her as a “welcher” and bar 
her from the society of nations. 

When the Philippine commission was in Washington last 
summer, its members testified before the Joint Committee on the 
Philippines and prayed for independence. They admitted that 
by the guiding hand of the United States, over a period of 20 
years, they were fitted to assume control of their own govern- 
ment. At that hearing was this colloquy, taken from the 
record: 


Senator PHELAN. I would like to ask, Mr. Quezon, if, after you were 
assured ef independence, would it be the intention of your government 
to apply to the league of nations, if it exists at that time, for mem- 
bership, and would you regard that as a sufficient protection against 
outside agg on? 

Mr. QUEZON. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Senator PHELAN, And your desire is to have your independence within 
a reasonnble time in order that you might make that application for 
membership in the league of nations? 

Mr. QUEZON. Yes, sir, 


And then he went on to testify that, in case the Philippines 
did not join the league of nations, the United States would, he 


thought, resent any attempt by Japan to attack the Philippines 
after their independence had been granted by the United 
States—that is to say, the people of the Philippines look first 
to the league of nations, and, failing in membership, look to the 
United States, on account of the special obligation we have 
toward that country. 

But by joining the league of nations they will save themselyes 
from aggression and at the same time save the United States 
from engaging in a war with Japan. This shows very clearly 
not only the security which China will also enjoy against future 
aggression, but it also shows how the league tends to avert 
war and to preserve the peace of the Pacific and of the world. 

While I am frank to say that I would go far to cripple the 
present and potential menace of Japan in the Pacifie, I do not 
see how that purpose can be served by dividing the league of 
nations and seeking vainly, with the aid of the other powers, to 
deny her the German rights in Shantung. On account of the 
treaty obligations, England, France, and Italy are in no position 
to join with us in any such revision of the treaty even if they 
were well disposed; and any upset on this question at this time 
might result in the isolation of the United States, and, certainly, 
the disruption of the league. Furthermore, does not Japan's 
own promise to China, the President, and the conference relieve 
us of the necessity of action at this time? 

But let China know that the league, for the first time, sets up 
a tribunal to whieh she ean make appeal and seek a settle- 
ment; or, at the worst, at the expiration of the lease, the league, 
if it endures, can enforce the terms of the treaty of peace with 
Germany granting only a lease, and to save her sovereignty. 

But, Mr. President, why, therefore, should Senators express 
such hysterical concern? Remember collaterally that Japan and 
China, if united and organized, would be a great menace to 
America and Europe. And would it not be a real diplomatic 
achievement to keep Japan and China apart, which, while it is 
far from our purpose, fs at this time actually accomplished 
by the irritation growing out of the Shantung incident. Japan 
is disposed to yield, in some partiulars, to placate China, 
because it is her imperial policy to use China in the fulfill- 
ment of her ambitious designs. The nations of the world, for 
their own interests, are opposed to the further dismemberment 
of China. and it is not improbable that article 10 was set up, 
among other reasons, as a bulwark against Japanese aggression. 
China. if no other recourse was left her, could well afford to pay 
with the temporary Shantung lease for this protection. 

So, from whatever angle yon look upon it, in the light of 
American interests, it seems to be a situation to leave severely 
alone; and, beyond all question of doubt, there is nothing in the 
compulsory solution of it at this time favorable to China which 
would offset the grave danger to the peace of the world by the 
otherwise probable disruption of the league of nations. 

But a false issue has been interjected into the debate. Japan’s 
invasion of America has suggested a punitive expedition into 
Asia, and here, it is said, is our opportunity. 

I do not see how the question of Japanese immigration and 
naturalization is involved in this matter at all. 

We will not consent to “race equality,” which involves immi- 
gration, naturalization, the elective franchise, land ownership, 
and intermarriage. It was rejected at Paris. These are domestic 
questions with which the legue has no concern, and, est there be 
a doubt under article 11 as to the power of the league to take 
jurisdiction, I am in favor of an explicit interpretative reserva- 
tion on the subject. 

For the reasons stated, which seem to me conclusive, I will 
vote against the Shantung amendment. I am dispassionate. 
I am calmly considering American interests. I am not indulg- 
ing in hatred of Japan nor seeking to injure her, actuated by 
either fear or resentment. Neither am I sentimental. I have 
asked myself, “ What is best for the United States in this crisis? 
What is best for China and the world?” 

If an uncompromising attitude on our part should alienate 
Great Britain and France and Italy and force them to stand for 
Japan, pursuant to their treaty obligations, it might jeopardize 
the success of the league of nations itself and the treaty of peace 
with Germany, which embody the fruits of victory. The world 
hangs upon our decision. 

We should, in the spirit of a watchful, benign, and unselfish 
Republic, remain in the league, and, by disinterested counsel 
and the moral power of our exalted position, guide its delibera- 
tions aright. 

We acted with magnanimity in the war; we shall not assume 
a mean and pusillanimous part in the constructive work of 
peace. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not hope to add nny- 
thing to the information which has already been submitted to 
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the Senate after a debate which it seems to me has already been 
too greatly prolonged. I do feel, however, that it is proper for 
me at this time to express very briefly my views on this par- 
ticular amendment. 

I regret exceedingly that so many harsh things have been 
said relative to Japan. Very much intemperate criticism has 
been indulged that might better have been omitted at this time, 
a time when we are seeking to compose the great troubles of the 
world. Japan was our ally. She was in the war before the 
United States entered it. She rendered invaluable service 
against Germany and the United States should be the very last 
to condemn her improperly. 

There are two sides to the question in spite of all that Sena- 
tors may say. Japan has more than a color of title to the 
Shantung territory. She holds it by a treaty with China. She 
holds it by conquest. She holds it by a later treaty with the 
Allies. Whether her treaty with China is a conscionable one 
or not is, of course, debatable. Germany’s title, obtained in 
1898, was of doubtful equity, but prima facie Japan's title is 


good. 

Now, the treaty that is before us has been enacted, so far as 
this territory given to Japan is concerned. The Allies have 
agreed to its provisions. Whatever we do will not change the 
situation. We can not, if we would, turn Shantung over to 
China. I do not like it. I like it as well, however, as I do other 
provisions of the treaty. f 

We had one representative, and practically only one repre- 
sentative, at the peace table, and he was much less concerned 
about the treaty of peace, for which he was supposed to go to 
Europe, than he was in the league covenant. He evidently con- 
sented to things which he now admits were not wise or just. 
But I think I am perfectly fair to the President when I say 
that he apparently had little concern in the treaty and great 
concern in the league. That treaty distributes the spoils of war 
among the Allies. The United States gets nothing; it wants 
nothing. It seemed necessary that it should join in the treaty, 
which is already effective so far as the Shantung territory is 
concerned without the signature of the United States, 

The principal question with us is, Shall we join in this treaty 
or shall we make a new one, a separate treaty, with Germany? 
I think the wiser course is for us to join in this one. But made, 
as it was, without due consideration for the responsibilities and 
embarrassment of the United States in the matter, and it now 
being before the Senate for its consent, it seems to me not only 
wise but entirely patriotic for the United States to declare in the 
articles of ratification just what our position and understandings 
are. 

Our position is, and it is ‘the only defensible position for us 
to occupy, that this treaty was a and agreed to by the 
Allies for their own selfish benefit, the United States being a 
party only nominally, and that those concerns belong to the 
Old World countries and not to ours. I am in favor of reserva- 
nons in reference to this matter which shall make this point 
clear. 

I am unalterably opposed to section 10 of the league covenant 
as it was presented to the Senate, and which, improperly in my 
judgment, involves us in the troubles of the Old World, and 
which requires that we shall carry out the provisions of the 
treaty as to the distribütion of territory among the Allies; in 
other words, it binds us to maintain existing boundaries, bound- 
aries such as are involved in the Shantung incident. I am 
opposed to that, and propose to so reserve it, as to make it clear 
that we assume no such obligation whatever. That is a constitu- 
tional question; that is a question that can only be solved when 
it arises by the United States Congress. I want to attach to the 
resolution of ratification such a reservation in reference to Shan- 
tung as will show that we do not approve of its transfer to 
Germany in 1898, and that we insist that Japan must transfer 
that territory to China. I want to make clear that the United 
States is not responsible for this treaty provision. I am willing 
to wait the future to determine whether or not Japan is going 
to carry out what is practically a promise by her to return this 
territory to China at the close of the war or when peace is es- 
tablished. 

I do not want to change this treaty as proposed by the wording 
of this amendment substituting China for Japan; for, by so 
doing, the United States becomes responsible for a distribution 
of the spoils in Europe. That is what I am protesting against. 
I want to keep out of the map-making business for the Old 
World. This amendment if adopted becomes our proposition, 
and we must defend it. I want to wash my hands of the whole 
matter so far as that is concerned ; and it can be done by proper 
reservations. 

As I said a few weeks ago, unless not “ mild reservations ” but 
strong, meaningful reservations are attached to the resolution 


of ratification, I shall feel it my duty, without a question, to vote 
against the whole treaty. My duty is clear to me. I have doubt 
about some matters in the treaty which have been intentionally 
complicated. When the President went to Europe, I repeat, he 
was interested in a league of nations and regardless of the 
treaty, and he carried out his threat to so complicate the league 
with the treaty as to make it difficult, if not impossible, for the 
Senate to perform its full duty. 

But, Mr. President, it is a condition that confronts us now. 
Here is a treaty agreed to for the benefit of the Allies in Europe. 
I want them to assume the responsibility ; and I want to say in 
the resolution of ratification that we are not responsible. I 
want to define just exactly what our attitude is. Then, I want 
this treaty consummated, for we have already indulged in de- 
bating this matter long enough. Now, we ought to act upon 
it. I think every Senator is prepared to vote and act according 
to his conscientious convictions of duty. 

I shall not criticize Senators who vote against me on this 
proposition; I am going to accord to them the same honesty of 
purpose that I demand for myself; but it has been embarrassed 
by prejudices, by propaganda from every souree, and it has, in- 
deed, been difficult for Senators to conclude what is best for our 
country under all the circumstances. Many of its provisions 
are clouded in mystery. No man can truthfully say that he 
clearly understands it. On this amendment, however, I am 
clear and I shall vote against it, believing confidently that we 
shall have an opportunity te vote for a declaration of the United 
States Government as to what our attitude is in reference to 
this whole matter. I am willing to leave the matter where it 
belongs—with the Allies, with the Old World countries, who are 
responsible for this treaty. They have already settled it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I read from the concluding 
paragraphs of the pending treaty, as follows: ¢ 

A first i edt kn of the d it of ratifications will be drawn up as 
soon as the treaty has been ratified by Germany on the one hand and 
by three of the principal allied and associated powers on the other hand, 

From the date of this first procès-verbal the treaty will come into 
force between the high contracting parties who have ratified it. For the 


determination of all periods of time provided for in the present treaty 
this date will be the date of the coming into force of the treaty. 


It would appear, Mr. President, that this treaty, then, is 
already in force, so far as Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Germany are concerned; and, if not in force, so far as Japan is 
concerned, it is a foregone conclusion, I think, that it will be in 
force at an early date. Accordingly, so far as the relation of 
the powers named to Shantung is concerned, this treaty is an 
accomplished fact. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Did the Senator from South Dakota see in the 
morning papers the dispatch in reference to the treaty going 
into effect? 

Mr. STERLING. I did not. 

Mr. LODGE. That dispatch reads as follows: 


PEACE IS POSTPONED NOW INDEFINITELY. 


PARIS, October . 

Formal ratification of the peace treaty with Germany, making it effec- 
tive, which was c ed this week, has been indefinitely postponed, the 
American delegation to the conference announced to-night. 

The d n not to complete the formal ratification this week was 
due chiefly to the inability of the three ratifying powers upon the Entente 
side to make the necessary preparations to carry out provisions of the 
treaty which must be atten to within a brief time after the actual 


ratification. 
that on Friday or Saturday repre- 

„ and 
Pierpont B. Noyes, 
commission, conferred today with Frank L. Polk, head of the American 
delegation to the peace conference, regarding the status of the occupied 
area of Germany, which may be left without either civil or military 
government when the formal completion of the Versailles treaty, with- 
out American participation, brings the armistice agreement to a conclu- 
. The Rhineland convention, which creates a civil commission with 
British, French, American, and Belgian members, stipulates that all 
four Nations must designate their members before the commission can 
function. 

Military government-over the 3 must end with the armistice, 
and ‘the peace conference is having difficulty in devising an interim 
government pending American ratification, 


Mr. STERLING. By whom, may I ask, is the ratification 
postponed? 

Mr. LODGE. By the three powers that have ratified the 
treaty. 

Mr. STERLING. They have indefinitely postponed the going 
into effect of the treaty? 

Mr. LODGE. The dispatch reads: 

The decision not to complete the formal ratification this week 
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Which can only be completed by the deposit of ratifications— 
was due chiefly to the inability of the three ratifying powers upon the 


Entente side to make the necessary preparations to carry out the pro- 
visions of the treaty which must be attended to within a brief time 
after the actual ratification. 

Mr. STERLING. I have not seen the dispatch to which the 
Senator calls attention. 

Mr. LODGE. The result which the Senator has described 
will be the same. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the result will be the same, and 
that the treaty will be ratified. 

Mr. President, I have during the progress of this debate been 
somewhat interested in the very high moral ground taken by 
some Senators who are in favor of the pending amendments. It 
seems to me, at times, that it is late in the day to stand on such 
a high moral plane with reference to treaties between nations. 
There was no great protest at the time of the cession of Shan- 
tung to Germany. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, was there any protest at 
that time? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not remember any protest. There is 
this to be remarked, however, concerning our policy, attributable 
to the great statesman and diplomat, John Hay. As Secretary 
of State he contended for the open door in China, and in that 
respect accomplished great things. But following the treaty 
between Germany and China under which Shantung was 
ceded to Germany we had this situation: Russia acquiring a 
lease of Port Arthur on the sanre terms under which Germany 
acquired Shantung; Great Britain, not to be outdone, immedi- 
ately demands the cession of a port to her, and Wei-hai-wei 
is ceded or leased to Great Britain for a long term; France is 
not to be behind, and so she immediately proceeds to acquire 
concessions from China, and her dominion over Kwang-chau 
Wan is the result. Italy desired concessions, but at that point 
China refused further concessions, and Italy did not succeed in 
securing them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator know whether John 
Hay was Secretary of State at the time Germany obtained her 
so-called concessions from China? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not quite certain, but I think not. I 
think he became Secretary of State just a little later than 
that—ahout 1900 or shortly prior to 1900. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The reason I asked the question was—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it was about the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1898, that John Hay became Secretary of State. 

Mr. STERLING. Then, that was after the cession of Shan- 
tung. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The reason I asked the question was that 
I understood the Senator to comment upon the fact that the 
United States had made no protest at the time Germany acquired 
whatever she did acquire from China, and he referred in com- 
plimentary words to the policy, if not originated, insisted upon, 
by Secretary Hay as to the open door. I saw in the public 
prints the other day that Secretary Hay was not Secretary of 
State at the time the Germans obtained their concessions, and I 
am glad to hear it confirmed on the floor of the Senate; but I 
call the Senator’s attention to the fact that we were not a party 
to the acquisition of whatever Germany obtained from China. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand that perfectly, I will say to 
the Senator from Connecticut. We were not a party, but we did 
not protest in any way; there was no official protest, and, so 
far as I remember now, no general sentiment among the people 
of the United States against the acquisition by Germany of 
Shantung. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK and Mr. McCCUMBER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska, who 
rose first. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have before me the exact dates of the 
successorship to the office of Secretary of State, if the Senator 
would like to have them. 

Mr. STERLING. I should be pleased to have the Senator 
read the dates. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. McKinley went into office on the 5th of 
March, 1897, and appointed John Sherman as Secretary of 
State. He was succeeded on April 26, 1898, by William R, Day, 
who was succeeded on September 20 of the same year by John 
Hay. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING.. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. To confirm what the Senator from South 
Dakota has said, I wish to call his attention to the fact that at 
the time the German treaty was made we not only did not pro- 
test, but we simply asked Germany if she would agree to main- 
tain the “open-door” policy, and Germany replied that she 
would continue to maintain the “ open-door” policy, and we 
replied simply thanking her for that assurance. That was al- 
most equivalent to an agreement with her. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
during all of that time the War with Spain was either on or 
was threatening. The difficulty with Germany grew out of the 
fact that Admiral Diedrich, who was in command of several 
German battleships, went down to Manila Bay, as the Senator 
will remember and as other Senators will recall, and that Dewey 
had to threaten him on that occasion. Soon thereafter he joined 
Prince Henry at Tsingtau, where they captured that harbor and 
that fort, and took possession; and it will be recalled that at 
that time we were actually at war with Spain. I happened to 
be a Member of Congress at that time, and I recall that it was 
with fear that we read the paper every morning, lest we might 
be engaged in a controversy with Germany also; and while we 
were engaged in that one war, it would have been the sheerest 
folly for this country to have committed any act that would have 
compelled us to go to war with Germany, because the sound, sane 
policy of that administration, as always of any country at war, 
was “ one war at a time.” 

That, in my judgment, is the reason why we did not protest. 
That was sufficient reason for not entering a single protest on 
that occasion. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me ask the Senator from Indiana now 
if he really thinks that if we had not been at war with Spain 
at that time there would have been a protest on the part of the 
United States, or the Secretary of State of the United States, 
against the acquisition of Shantung? I doubt very much 
whether there would have been any such protest. 

Mr. WATSON. My candid judgment is that there would have 
been. It was in exact line with the policy of that administra- 
tion, and was certainly in harmony with the action of John Hay. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator recall having heard it 
discussed in official or diplomatic circles? 

Mr. WATSON. I do not, for the very reason I have just men- 
tioned—that we were at that time engaged in a war with Spain, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator might ask the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana whether there was any protest when Korea was 
absorbed by Japan. I do not recall that any warlike attitude 
on the part of any nation in the world deterred us then from 
raising our voice against what they denominate a great crime, 

Mr. WATSON, There was not; but we had not then come 
to the John Hay policy in the Orient. Not only that, I will 
say to my friend from Utah, but two wrongs do not make a 
right. I have no apology to make for the action of our country 
with reference to Korea. I think it was absolutely wrong, and 
I believe that it would have been in keeping with the highest 
national morality if we had protested, even under the condi- 
tions that beset us, when Germany took possession of Shantung. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield just one moment further? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Under the treaty which we had with Korea 
there was a moral obligation resting upon this Government to 
intervene, or at least to make representations against the 
wrong which was being wrought against her sovereignty; and 
we were asked to do it by Korea, and we failed to respond. 

Let me make just one further observation. I place against 
the patriotism and the statesmanship of John Hay the patriot- 
ism and the statesmanship of Theodore Roosevelt. Theodore 
Roosevelt was President, as I recall, when Korea was annexed, 
No; I am in error in respect to that. 

Mr. WATSON. That was in 1910. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
the protectorate of Japan over Korea was in 1907. Koren was 
absorbed into the Empire of Japan in 1910. 

Mr. KING. What I was about to observe was that, with re- 
spect to Germany’s aggressions in the Orient, Mr. Roosevelt 
made no protest. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. Roosevelt was not President when the 
German aggression took place in 1898. 

Mr. THOMAS. He was President in.1907, when the pro- 
tectorate was declared. 

-Mr. BORAH. Yes; but while it is immaterial in one sense, 
because an equally strong man was President, yet, as a matter 
of fact, Roosevelt was not President in 1898. It was McKinley. 

Mr. STERLING. | Mr. President, I cali attention to these facts, 
not for the purpose of defending the acts of Germany or of 
Japan, but because of the high moral ground on whieh Sen- 
ators supporting the amendment appear to stand. We did not, 
whatever the circumstances, protest against the acquisition of 
Shantung by Germany ; nor did we protest against the acquisition 
of Port Arthur for a like term of years by Russia immediately 
following; nor did we protest against the acquisition of Wei- 
hai-wei by Great Britain; ner did we protest against the acqui- 

sition of Kwang-chau Wan by France. There were other events 
plainly involving moral questions as to which we have been 
silent, making no protest. I do not defend them. But, further, 
we did not protest the invasion of Belgium, great as that wrong 
was, but we were advised about that time to be neutral in thought 
as well as in word and in deed; and I may say that the people 
of the United States of America seemed for the time being to 
be in accord with the sentiment, although a tremendous moral 
issue was involved, when, under some kinds of leadership, the 
sentiment of the people of the United States would have been 
aroused on that great moral issue. 

Mr. President, fault is found because the treaties made early 
in 1917 between Japan and Great Britain and France and Italy 
were secret treaties. I hail the coming time of open diplomacy. 
I believe in it; and, of course, in times of peace all diplomacy 
should be open; but how otherwise than by a secret treaty could 
they have acted at that time? Must they have published to the 
world, Germany and Austria included, the terms of the treaty 
between Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan? I think not; 
and it was not to be expected that the treaties would have been 
published to the world. 

What, perhaps, were some of the motives for making suelh 
treaties at the time? Well, of course, there was Japan’s part in 
the war. Under the Anglo-Japanese alliance, she came into the 
war in August, 1914. She did not render a part or a service in 
the war of which she part boasts, as I understand, but 
rendered valuable service. She rendered service, of course, in 
the capture of Kiao-chau; she rendered a great naval service; 
and she rendered a further service by supplying in the year 1915 
alone $100,000,000 worth of munitions of war to Russia, includ- 
ing 750,000 rifles, or rifles enough to equip several divisions of 
Russian troops. 

Recognition, then, on the part of these other powers, put to 
the stress that they were in this war, was one motive, undoubt- 
edly, for the secret treaty with Japan. Japan, after the taking 
of Kiao-chau, had furnished a fleet that convoyed the British 
transports from Australia and New Zealand to the seat of war. 
She sent her flotilla of submarines to the Mediterranean Sea, a 
little later on, that kept the way clear from Gibraltar to Suez 
and from Marseilles to Alexandria. That was a part of the 
service that Japan rendered in the war. 

So much, therefore, for the position of the Allies at that time. 

The war had been going on two and a half years and America 
had not yet gotten into the war when these secret treaties were 
made and the issue hung in the balance. I find no particular 
fault with the treaties made with our allies or our associated 
powers and Japan in that regard. I think it was such a treaty 
| as probably might have been expected, for they said, China has, 
by agreement with Germany, given a lease for 99 years on Shan- 
tung, and under the circumstances we are not taking anything 
away from China.” It was but natural that under the stress of 
circumstances in which they were placed they should so reason. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the situation? It has been argued 
here that we should make this amendment and have the treaty 
go back, with the hope that Great Britain and France and Italy 
might recede from the position they have taken in regard to 
Shantung and the transfer of it to Japan, and we would have our 
way; we would be able to carry out our idea of the moral ques- 
tion involved, and all would be well. But, Mr. President, ts it 
believed by a Senator here that under the obligations they have 
assumed in the treaty with Japan that Great Britain or France 
or Italy are going to renounce that treaty and agree to our pro- 
posed amendments to articles 156, 157, and 158 of this treaty? 

I do not for a moment believe they can, and, Mr. President, I 
could not have a very high opinion of them and of their sense of 
honor if they did. They are bound by every sense and sentiment 
of honor to stand by their treaty. They will do it, I believe, 
trusting that Japan will, in the course of time and in a reason- 
ably short time, renounce her claims to Shantung. 


So, Mr. President, with the treaty an accomplished fact, prac- 
tically—though I qualify now the statement formerly made by 
what the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcz] read into the 
Recorp from a dispatch found in the papers this morning—yet I 
think for all practical purposes we can treat it as ratified as to 
these three powers and Japan, without any hope of alteration in 
respect to the Shantung provisions of the treaty. 

But, Mr. President, there is the wrong, nevertheless. We can 
more than make protest against it and against the acquisition of 
territory by any nation under the circumstances, or in such cir- 
pare ces as those under which either Germany or Japan ac- 
qu 

We can in unmistakable terms, as we should, have a reserva- 
tion here, sueh as was foreshadowed in what the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor] said last evening, a reservation with- 
holding our assent from these three artieles, and reserving the 
right of full liberty of action in any case or in any controversy 
3 under articles 156, 157, and 158 between China and 

apan. 

I think, Mr. President, in conclusion, that I simply voice the 
general sentiment of the people of the United States to-day, 
and I hope I am not presumptuous in saying so. Are they in 
favor of this treaty just as itis? No. The overwhelming senti- 
ment of the people of the United States is against it. As an 
example of the sentiment of my own people I received but 
yesterday a communication from the registrar of a ministerial 
conference in the northern part of my State in which they asked 
for the ratification, but with “ reservations”; and I think they 
know now, for the most part, what reservations should be 
adopted here in our resolution of ratification. 

For my part I would not vote for an amendment that I be- 
lieved would defeat the treaty, if at the same time we can pro- 
tect American rights and interests by reservations. I believe 
we can. I have said enough, Mr. President, to indicate how I 
shall vote when it comes to voting on the Shantung amend- 
ments. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to take only a minute 
or two in referring to the debate of yesterday and the day before. 
I think it very appropriate, while epithets of dishonor are being 
hurled against those who fought and bled and died for the cause 
in which we, as a great Nation, were engaged, that I should say 
one word in favor of our allies. I may need to apologize to the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] and the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. REED} if I draw certain conclusions from 
their own expressions which they might say would impugn the 
motives of a Senator. 

Mr. President, I do not think that our allies in entering into 
the treaty with Japan were committing a henious offense, I do 


not think they were committing even a dishonorable act. I 


deny that they were taking the territory of one ally and deliver- 
ing that territory to another ally, for the simple reason that they 
were taking nothing but what was held by Germany, our enemy, 
and at the time of the taking, the date of the treaty, China 
was not our ally at all, not having at that time made her paper 
declaration of war. 

Mr. President, in 1915 Great Britain had but a little army in 
the field, but was attempting to form a great army to place 
upon the battle front. At that time her ships were going down 
at the rate of 10 a day, and some weeks moré than 70 of her 
stately ships were being sent to the bottom of the ocean. 
France was being pressed to death. She was bled white along 
every line of battle. Italy was at that time scarcely in the field. 
They were dark and gloomy days not only for the Entente 
powers but for the civilization of the world. Japan had selzed 
whatever rights Germany had in China. With these German 
leasehold interests in her possession, France, Great Britain, 
and Italy entered into an agreement with Japan that she might 
hold what she had thus taken, and that in the final treaty they 
would sustain her claim to hold what she had wrested from 
Germany. 

China had not turned over her hand to wrest from Germany 
what Germany had taken from her in 1898. At that time she 
was not even protesting against it. At that time she was sub- 
mitting to it in all humility. What offense, then, Mr. President, 
was committed by France and Great Britain and Italy in saying 
to Japan—possibly to keep her in the war; I can not say—“ You 
may retain whatever rights you have taken from Germany ”? 

So far, Mr. President, I do not think that it is in the mouth 
of any American to condemn the action of our allies in making 
the treaty. The very lives of the nations of the Old World 
were in the balance when the treaty was made. It was no dis- 
honorable act against China, because China was making no 
claim of repudiation at that time, either that she would make 
war t Germany or that she would resist the German 
rights. On the contrary, about that time she had agreed with 
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Japan that the latter might hold what her armies had wrested 
from Germany. 

Mr. President, referring to words that were used yesterday, 
and I approach them with some timidity and fear, lest some 
one will raise the objection that by quoting the words of a 
Senator I am imputing to him some wrongful motive, I find 
these declarations made by a Senator yesterday : 

To fail to advise the United States of the terms and conditions of 
those treaties, * in view of the announced principles of the 
United States in the conduct of the war, amounted to bad faith upon the 
part of the countries which withheld the information, bad faith to such 
an- extent as to relieve the United States from any moral obligation 
whatever of giving any consideration to the terms of those treaties. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary that we should give any 
consideration to the terms of the treaties if we do not wish to 
do so, but that course can not be predicated upon the theory of 
any bad faith on the part of our allies. 

Again quoting, with the permission of those Senators: 


But when they concealed those treaties, their terms and oviga iona; 
from the peeple who were entering into the war upon a specified pro- 
ed principles, they had no right thereafter at any 


gram and upon specifi 
time ever 10 ask the United States to give any consideration to their 


terms. 

And again: 

They not only concealed them, but, if I may be permitted to say 80, 
they affirmatively misled the world in regard to the fact of their con- 
cealment, and particularly the United States. 

Mr. President, Senators have gone further than that, and have 
asserted as a fact that when Joffre and Viviani and others were 
present here on the Senate floor, when we listened to their 
earnest declarations as representing countries that were bleed- 
ing to death in this struggle, when every sympathy of the heart 
of the great American people was responding to every word that 
they said, those men, Joffre and Viviani and Balfour, were de- 
ceiving the United States; that it was their duty to inform us 
then and there, in the Senate and by publication, just what 
agreements they had made with Japan upon the Shantung 
proposition. 

Under what theory of ethics, Mr. President, were they com- 
pelled to tell us? At what time in the struggle, Mr. President, 
did the obligation to publish their treaties to the world occur? 
Before the United States declared war certainly no one will 
claim that there was any obligation resting upon them to pub- 
lish to Germany or to the United States or to anyone else what 
their treaties were at that time. The moment the United States 
eame into the war, upon what theory were they then compelled 
to give that information to the United States and to the world? 

The theory was given by the Senator yesterday, when he said: 

But when they concealed those treaties, their terms and obligations, 
from the people who were entering into the war upon a spec pro- 
gram and upon specified principles. > : 

What were they? What were the specified principles upon 
which we entered into the war that required other cobelligerents 
to make known to us what treaties they had made prior to our 
entry into the war? What effect would the knowledge of these 
treaties have made upon our war program? Well, Mr. President, 
I suppose that our declaration of war gives us the real reason 
for which we entered into that war. I have never had much 
sympathy with these reiterated declarations that we went into 
the war to uphold some great principle. We did nothing of the 
kind. We went into the war because we declared that Germany 
had made war upon us, and we were defending ourselves. We 
never said a continental word about any other principle in that 
war. This is what we said: 

That a state of war between the United States and the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, which has been thrust upon the United States, is 
hereby formally declared. 

That was all the reason that we declared. 
thrust upon us, and we defended ourselves. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Nothing was said about fighting for a world 
democracy or fighting for any principle. If we had been fighting 
for principle, if that was the reason for the war, then why did 
we not get into it when it was started, because we knew what 
the principle was then just as well as we knew three years after 
that? I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘The Senator is not in accord with the theory, 
then, that we went into the war to defend the principles em- 
bodied in the 14 points? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I am not in accord with it at all. We 
went into the war because war was made upon us. When Ger- 
many said to this country, “ You can paint one ship like a barber 
pole, and when you do that you may then cross the ocean once 
a week with it,“ we knew we should have to fight, and we did. 
That was all there was to it. We did fight. I admit that there 
was a great world principle at stake; but, Mr. President, that 
was not what brought us into the war, 


War had been 


- I want now.to say just one word to those Senators who are 
talking about pro-Germanism and saying if anybody disagrees 
with them that they must be pro-German in their sympathies. 
Mr. President, there were Senators in this body who voted 
against war at all, and they were just as patriotic as any Sena- 
tor who voted for the war. I can recall the former Senator 
from Missouri, Mr. Stone, now passed to his long resting place. 
No braver, truer, better American citizen ever lived, and no 
more patriotic individual ever existed than former Senator 
Stone, and yet he was not in favor of entering into the war. 
So of many Senators, those who believed, like the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencocx] that, in the beginning of the war, 
before we were driven into it, it would have been proper for 
us not to have sold munitions of war to either party. I do not 
challenge their Americanism because of these views, because the 
moment we got into the war I do not know a Senator who was 
not for its prosecution heart and soul. 

Mr. President, I made a statement in the Senate the other 
day and was criticized for it. I think if the then occupant of 
the chair had given the point of order a little further considera- 
tion he would scarcely have ruled that a statement that we 
seemed in our earnestness to be more solicitous of the interests 
of Germany since the war has closed than we were for our 
allies, who helped to fight that war, was impugning the motive 
of any Senator. : 

Mr. President, I am solicitous to-day of the interests of Ger- 
many. She is a great nation, a powerful nation, a nation of 
intellectual genius in many respects, a progressive nation, a 
brave nation, and once she has repudiated her hellish doctrine 
that a State can do no wrong except to fail in her grabbing 
propensities, once she has repudiated the theory and philosophy 
taught in all of her schools that it is the duty of any State to 
take and hold whatever she has the power to hold, then I will 
welcome Germany into the league of nations. I know that she 
will be there, and in a very short time, if the league of nations 
is adopted; and when she is there I believe that she will be a 
force and a power for good, because she has capabilities if 
only the minds of her people shall be directed along humani- 
tarian as well as intellectual lines. 

So, Mr. President, I do not think that I was open to criticism 
when I stated that I thought that in our debates, on the part of 
those who are opposed to the treaty, that they have very often, 
in those debates, evidenced seemingly no interest in the Allies, 
but some solicitude for Germany. Let me call attention to the 
words, and if I draw an improper conclusion I may be criticized 
for my conclusion, but I will submit the words and see whether 
Senators would draw the same conclusion. 

I find here in a speech made a short time ago by a Senator, 
after discussing the hardships that had been imposed upon Ger- 
many, these words; z 

For this territory— f 
: Referring to the German territory that was separated from 

er— PET i á 
so ceded, nobody pays Germany anything, nor is any credit allowed 
germany for it on her reparation account, to which I shall shortly 
re . 

Then, again, after referring to the many requirements for 
payment of indemnities, he said: 


It is admitted that certain of these damage rules violate the prin- 
ciples of international law as hitherto — and observed by the 
family of nations. The reason why we as well as the enemy should 
discard such beni e ape as have been worked out by the nations 
in the last centuries is not clear. i 

And again, condemning the treaty, this Senator said: 


The more I consider this eae the more I am convinced that the 
only safe way for us to deal with it is to decline to be a party to it 
at all. I think we should renounce in favor of Germany any, and all 
claims for indemnity because of the war and see that she gets credit 
for what we renounce, 

That sounds to me like some solicitude for Germany, and I 
am willing to stand upon my statement that it is a solicitude. 

Again, from the same speech: 

It is Indeed a hard and cruel peace that this treaty stipulates, and 
I have no objection to its being so, but see no reason why we, who 
do not partake in its spoils, should become parties to its harshness 
and cruelty.: I see no reason why we should be parties to imposing 
upon Germany a treaty whose terms, our negotiators say, she will not 
be able to meet. 

It sounds to me a little bit as though he were solicitous of 
the financial interests of Germany, 

But, Mr. President, if the Senator making that speech had 
turned to the treaty he would have found two provisions that 
govern indemnities and reparations all the way through—tirst, 
that Germany shall not pay any more than she is able to pay. 
What is the rule to determine that? Second, that Germany 
shall pay as high a tax to meet the indemnity to repair the 
wrong as the other nations have had to pay in order to pre- 
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vent her committing a greater wrong. Is there any injustice in 
that against Germany? Can the German people complain that 
there is any wrong in it? No, Mr. President. 

But there is another thing that I do not like in the speech 
to which I have referred, and that is the statement that Amer- 
ica can do anything she sees fit with her dollars; that we have 
dollars in abundance; and that we should use those dollars to 
buy commercial friendship, and thereby secure an advantage 
over our allies. The testimony that was given before the com- 
mittee in support of our renouncing whatever should come to us 
in reparation was that we could buy the German good will, 
their friendship, and thereby secure trade. No thought of 
our bleeding allies, no thought of the 1,500,000 noble French 
boys who were killed in France, no thought of the 900,000 sons 
of Britain and Canada and Australia whose graves billow the 
plains of that country. 

We should, according to them, use our dollars to buy German 
trade away from our allies, who can not afford to do likewise. 
I do not agree with either the philosophy or morality of such a 
proposition. 

Now, Mr. President, returning again to the matter of the 
good faith of our allies, or lack of good faith, in not publishing 
their treaty, when was it necessary to publish that treaty? I 
asked the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] whether he 
thought that it would have changed our position in the slightest 
degree in the matter of conducting this war if that treaty had 
been laid before us. 

He replied, “I do not.” Well, then, if the information would 
not have changed our course in the slightest degree, then how 
can it be claimed that it was a treacherous act, an act of gross 
deception? There was nothing that would have changed us in 
the slightest degree. Therefore, if there was nothing in the 
secret treaties which would have affected our prosecution of 
the war, I deny that it was incumbent upon anyone to publish 
those treaties, because if they published them to us they would 
also have published them to Germany and to the countries with 
which they were battling, The moment the war was closed we 
received everything to which we were entitled. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say but one word about this 
matter of the German title not being transferable. Of course, 
the treaty between China and Germany provided that Germany 
could not transfer that title, but the treaty did not provide, and 
could not have provided, that China herself could not transfer 
it. That is just exactly what China did. 

It is said that because China declared war she thereby repudi- 
ated the agreement with Germany and vitiated it, and that 
thereby Japan got no interest. That is a queer philosophy, it 
seems to me, Mr. President. If A makes a deed of land to- B, 
for no consideration, we will say, and then afterwards deeds 
the same land to C, and then, after that, A gets into a quarrel 
with B and says he repudiates the conveyance to B, that it 
thereby vitiates the deed to C. That is all there is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in this Shantung nontransferable contention. A declara- 
tion of war by China against Germany does not affect an agree- 
ment made between China and Japan. ~ 

So we come down to the question of a reservation. I think 
that it is necessary to have a reservation. I have prepared two. 
I think we shouid hold Japan to her treaty with China, and in 
her treaty with China she agreed to return Shantung, lease- 
hold and all, that she had received from Germany. I agree 
that we should hold her to her statement made in Paris that 
she would return it, which statement is among the minutes of 
the proceedings. The way, however, to do it, Mr. President, 
is first to assume that as a nation she will do it. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] asked, “ If she intends 
to do it, why does she not do it to-day?” Put yourself in the 
position of Japan. Suppose by a solemn treaty we had agreed 
to return, whenever the treaty was signed, property which our 
armies had taken, and some other nation came to you and said, 
“We do not trust the United States; we have no confidence in 
them; they are tricky ; they are dishonest ; therefore, we will take 
it upon ourselves to make the transfer before we give them an op- 
portunity to perform their agreement.” What would the United 
States do? Do you think she would stand or surrender? She 
would say, “I have my treaty obligations; I will fulfill them 
of my own volition; and the whole world can not compel me to 
do it until I do it under the terms of my agreement; I will not 
be driven into it.” Japan is in exactly the same position, Mr. 
President. Not only that, but the world would be in a position 
to bring the power of the entire world—and I am speaking now 
only of the persuasive power—to compel Japan to make good 
her treaty agreement. If she made at Paris an agreement that 
was still more favorable to China, she should keep that agree- 
ment. I think, Mr. President, that that is the only proper way to 
proceed in the premises. It is the fair way between nation and 


nation; and it being the fair way, and so long as Japan is a na- 
tion and is recognized as such, then, in Heaven's name, let us 
treat her as such. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I shall vote against 
the pending amendment, although I regret that our representa- 
tives at Paris consented to the disposition made of Shantung. 
I only wish to say that in voting against this amendment I shall 
do so because I consider a wiser way to handle the subject will 
be either by reservation or independent resolution clearly to de- 
fine the attitude of the Senate with regard to it. When such a 
reservation or independent resolution shall be before the Senate, 
we shall have an opportunity*of handling the question in a satis- 
factory manner, and I hope such a reservation or independent 
resolution may be adopted in language which I can support. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have taken no time of the 
Senate to discuss the pending peace treaty with Germany, nor do 
I expect to do so. I am ready to vote upon any reservation, any 
amendment, or upon the treaty itself, at any time without further 
discussion. 

The pending amendment is the most difficult question affecting 
the treaty for me to decide. I want my action to show my un- 
alterable opposition to the action taken at the Paris conference 
in giving Shantung to Japan. In the Shantung provision we 
are asked to defend injustice as well as economic slavery. ‘That 
I can not do. ‘ ’ 823 

If the pending amendment were the only way in Which the 
United States could refrain from indorsing the Shantung in- 
famy, I should vote for it. A reservation can be made to reach 
the same end as far as the United States is concerned; and T in- 
tend to vote for a reservation, in substance, as follows: . 

The United States refrains from entering into nny © re cent en “t 
part in reference to the matters contained in articles 156, 157, and 158, 
and. reserves full liberty of action in respect to any controversy which 
may arise in relation thereto. 

I think such a reservation covers the case just as thoroughly 
as an amendment would cover it. I shall vote against the 
amendment. Under no conditions would I vote for the treaty 
in its present form. Unless reservations are made to it, I shall 
vote against it. . f 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not put these amend- 
ments or our relations with the associated nations in this treaty 
on any moral ground. On the 17th day of July, 1919, I stated the 
grounds on which I objected to articles 156, 157, and 158 of the 
treaty. The first ground was the treaty of 1858 with China. 
which recites: z ó 48 

There shall be, as there have always been, peace and friendship be- 
tween the United States of America and the Ta Tsing Empire and 
between their people, respectively. They shall not insult or oppress 
each other for any trifling cause so as to produce an estrangement be- 
tween them, and if any other nation should act justly or oppressively 
the United States will exert their good offices, on being informed of the 
case, to bring about an amicable arrangement of the question, thus 
showing their friendly feeling. . . : 

That treaty is binding in good faith upon both nations at this 
time. If we are to show our friendly feelings toward China 
under that obligation it binds us to protest in every proper way 
against articles 156, 157, and 158. This may or may not accord- 
ing to the mental complexion be called a moral ground. I only 
refer to it as a treaty obligation. If we are to show a friendly 
disposition toward that power it is our duty now to begin to 
protest against what is admitted to be an injustice. 

I have another reason, Mr. President, and it is not a moral 
reason; it is one purely prudential in character. I stated it on 
July 17 last. I had then the same motive and the same purposes 
in view that I have now. At that time I said: 

“The United States Government must look well to its own 
defense and preservation. I regret not to be able to accept the 
splendid dreams generated by the league of nations. I believe 
our safety is not mere sentiment; it will rest in the strong arm 
and disciplined military forces of our people. We have denied 
Japan the right of immigration for her subjects. It has been 
repeatedly alluded to during the peace conference of Paris by 
representatives of that nation. The equality constantly pro- 
claimed in the league logically directs Japan’s thoughts to that 
denial. Its refusal has sunk deep into their sensibilities. It 
is a wound to their pride. We are vulnerable in the Philip- 
pines. Our great friend lies beyond in the people of the Chinese 
Republic. In our day of peril it must be remembered that the 
interests of Great Britain and Japan in the Orient are identical.” 

Mr. President, the British East Indies, together with protec- 
torates lately assumed, constitute Great Britain’s interest on 
the mainland of Asia. Some 300,000,000 Asiatic people live un- 
der her dominion. Her possessions give her a strong hold on 
the Asiatic continent, and are vitally important to her world- 
wide commerce. She has recently entered into arrangements 
with Afghanistan; there is, it is understood—and it is but ill 
concealed—an arrangement that amounts to a protectorate 
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over the newly created State of Hejaz. In addition to that, the 
protectorate over Egypt, referred to by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OwEN] on yesterday, is an accomplished fact. Eng- 
land will no more relinquish her hold on Egypt than Japan 
will relinquish her hold on Korea or Manchuria. These, there- 
fore, constitute the reasons why England and Japan have an 
identical interest in Asia. They will not be found hostile to 
each other in the years to come. We must look out for our- 
selves, l 

I have no desire to hold the Philippines, except as a war re- 
sult. I never would have voted, if I had been in this body at 
the time, to acquire the Philippine Islands; and at the first 
favorable opportunity I would either give them their independ- 
ence or I would transfer, with their consent, to some Asiatic 
power the entire group of islands and relinquish our interest 
in them forever. I regard them as a governmental liability, 
that there is in it no profit to us, no honor, and nothing but 
a souree of continual expense. 

Therefore, in the day when trouble occurs the United States 
will not find in those two powers a friendly alliance. The 
trouble is more likely to come, as intimated on the floor, from 
Japan; and in that time our great friend will be China, if we 
treat her justly and in keeping with the treaty of 1858. There- 
fore the wise course fer us to follow, as well as the duty we 
owe to China as an equally faithful ally if not more useful 
than Japan, is to keep faith with her, so that in the future she 
may be our friend. 


Our greatest friend may then be the Chinese people, whom t 
— are asked 3 and ete ae at us remember, not in — 
urpose but upon the imm e neiples of justice to a grea 
pog e, that we ought to defeat these articles 156, 157, and 158 in this 
rei 


aty. 

I stated that last summer. Nothing has occurred to change 
the reasons that were urged at that time. E find myself of the 
Same opinion still. I believe every Senator here will have the 
same opinion after all has been said on the floor of this Chamber. 
It is not with any purpose of changing some Senator’s opinion, 
I believe, that anything is said. It is more to justify the vote 
that the individual gives upon a roll call on this measure. 

Mr. President, I heard yesterday, part of the time I did not 
hear all that was said but I heard it argued yesterday at some 
length and to-day—that because we did not protest in 1898 we 
are estopped now. Various Senators this morning have stated 
that we can not now be heard because we made no complaint 
in 1898, when this Province was taken by force of arms from 
China. It is argued, therefore, that now, when we are called 
on to ratify this treaty, we can not be heard to criticize it, but 
that we must accept the treaty as it is presented to us. 

In 1898 we were not engaged in going about over the world 
meddling everywhere. We were then occupied in attending ex- 
clusively to our own business. We confined our interposition to 
affairs in the Western Hemisphere. If other nations undertook 
to acquire territory or to interfere with existing forms of gov- 
ernment in the New World, we protested, and protested in apt 
season, and effectively. We protested at the close of the Civil 
War, when France undertook to place am Austrian prince over 
the Mexican people. We sent our forces to the banks of the Rio 
Grande. We protested against the invasion of the Monroe doc- 
trine. Again im Cleveland’s administration, when Richard Olney 
was Secretary of State, he gave to the world a proclamation in 
substance to the effect that we administer law on the Western 
Hemisphere, and what he proclaimed through the Executive of 
this Republie was the fiat to be observed by the nations of the 
Old World. That was law then under the Monroe doctrine, and 
it is law now. We have confined ourselves to the New World 
in years past; and only in 1917, when, following the declaration 
of war, we engaged with the associated nations against a com- 
mon enemy, did we go beyond our own borders. 

We, therefore, have stayed on this side of the Atlantic and on 
the same side of the Pacific, our own shores. We have not 
sought to interfere in the affairs of the Old World, because of 
this established policy which we announced nearly a hundred 
years ago, the Monree doctrine, that is sought to be preserved by 
divers amendments, and by a revision, even, of the original docu- 
ment sent to us last February for our approval. 

Having confined ourselves to: the New World, we did not inter- 
fere with the affairs of the Old. If Germany took portions of 
the Chinese territory by force, we did not protest. 
a part of our policy, When we went with other powers to inte- 
rier China to protect our legation and our citizens, we then pro- 
tested against the dismemberment of China by the European 
powers. There is found the first protest in the form of Secre- 
tary Hay’s “ open deor.” That was in 1900, some 18 or 19 years 
before this document was presented to us. So the only thing 


that we can complain about, it is said now, has.been in the nature 
of our delay, such as to constitute, I suppose, what lawyers would 


call an equitable estoppel. That does not operate upon nations 
hor upon governments. We can not be held here to have fore- 
closed our right to protest at this time. 

Mr. President, there is another thing outside of mere lapse of 
time. Let this be called a 99-year lease—and it is the most 
transparent flattery to refer to it in that way. Let it be called 
a lease. The acquisition of leasehold interests in property, 
real estate especially, by sovereign powers within the borders 
of another sovereign power is not attended with the same con- 
ditions that attend the acquisition of private property by pri- 
vate owners, It is not regarded as a matter of common right 
that a sovereign power may come inside the territory of another 
sovereign power and acquire real estate, either the fee-simple 
title or long leaseholds, unless the power within whose borders 
1 territory is acquired shall be consulted and shall acquiesce 
n it, 

-I can go as an alien, if the law of any foreign country permits 
it, and purchase any quantity of real estate in any foreign coun- 
try. I can hold it. It is not a matter for international negotia- 
tion or for diplomacy to recognize my right so to hold it, if the 
domestic laws governing the acquisition of real estate in that 
country permits me to do so. But if my Government goes into 
another country and acquires there either leaseholds or the fee- 
simple title to real estate, it can be done only upon negotiation 
with the country wherein that real estate is found. It is an inva- 
sion by a sovereign power, withdrawing it ordinarily from com- 
merce init. The grantee of the real estate or the lessee is not sub- 
ject to the laws of nature; the Government is perpetual in its 
life ; and for that, as well as the entry upon sovereignty, no such 
rights can be acquired except by the consent of the country 
within which that territory lies. ' 

Germany acquired a 99-year leasehold in the borders of the 
Chinese Empire. It was under a threat, it was by military force, 
that the term was created. It was not a voluntary act, and it is 
generally conceded in discussing the question that it was not a 
voluntary act on the part of China in granting the leasehold, 
It being an involuntary aet, Mr. President, whenever the power 
that applied the force to China withdrew, either voluntarily or 
by force of arms, then the leasehold taken from China by force 
or threats returned by force of Germany’s retirement. The 
reversionary interest of the lease, if gentlemen wish to be tech- 
nical about it, as a matter of right, returned to China instantly 
upon the withdrawal of Germany. Whenever Germany entered 
into en arrangement by which China lost her interest and Japan 
acquired it upon the withdrawal of Germany, it was in contra- 
vention of the common right of the Chinese Republic. i 

We are asked to ratify it. There is this difference between 
voting upon this treaty and interfering in 1898 with the affairs 
on the mainland of Asia. Then we were living under the Monroe 
doctrine. We were taking care of our own affairs. We were 
declining to go abr..id and mingle in the affairs of all the powers 
of the earth. We were justified then in letting other people and 
other nations attend to their affairs. Now, the treaty is brought 
into this Chamber and we are asked aflirmatively to ratify. it. 
We are asked to place the seal of our approval on these articles 
referring to the Shantung territory. Affirmatively we are asked 
to ratify what before, 20 years ago, was not of our concern. 
There is a difference between active approval of a theft, the 
burglary of a friendly power, and a silent abstinence from ap- 
proving or disapproving by attending to our own busiMess, pur- 
suant to our policy of nearly a hundred years. 

Mr. President, this territory in the Province of Shantung 
belongs to China. At best, there could only be a delayed re- 
versionary interest. Why not write the guaranty in the treaty? 
If all that is said in this treaty is right, if it is ratified, it would 
leave a reversionary interest in China, and it ought to be pro- 
vided in this treaty that this unexpired lease shal] return to the 
sovereign that involuntarily gave it in 1898. 

We are asked, however, to approve it, and put ourselves in the 


attitude not only of approving it, but of turning around on the 


heels of article 10 of the league and binding ourselves to defend 
it by entering into a moral obligation. If Senators are at all 
sensitive about moral obligations, then it must be conceded that 
under article 10 of the league this itself is a mora] obligation, 
and is so interpreted—interpreted by all who. support it, in- 


| terpreted by the Executive, interpreted by the authorities in 


Burope—that it imposes moral obligations; and if that be so, 


then we must either break our moral obligation or we must come 


to the rescue in case China attempts to reassert her claims ever 
this territory and retake it from the power that now seeks. to 
seize it. . 

Mr. President, it is net my intention to occupy mueh of the 
time of the Senate, but I simply wish to protest against the 
assumption that because in 1898 we did not protest, did not 
make objections to arrangements then entered into involun- 
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tarily by China to ward off threatened military invasion and 
the devastation of her territory, that we are now bound. That 
is a strange morality. It is a strange interpretation. 

I have listened to interpretations all the way across the con- 
tinent and in this Chamber. There are enough interpretations 
of the league of nations and of this treaty to make the Arabian 
Nights, if put alongside of it, look like a revised edition of 
Greenleaf on the Law of Evidence. I have heard interpreta- 
tion after interpretation that refines away all of its powers. 
I am told that there is no real power, that it is only a question 
of recommendation; that they can recommend, they can advise, 
they can tell us what they wish to be done, but, after all, it 
being a moral obligation, whether we observe it or not is for 
us to say. 

Concede that that be true, it does not seem that a moral 
obligation is ineffective in producing results when our Navy 
goes into Italian waters, when two regiments are to be ordered 
to Upper Silesia, when the Secretary of War begins to estimate 
that it will take 150,000 of our troops to administer the Armenian 
mandate, when ill-concealed rumors come through the press 
and are published broadcast and when it is generally under- 
stood in this Chamber that the Executive already has bound us 
to an Armenian mandate. The supreme council seems to be 
issuing effective orders. 

A circular has gone out very recently admonishing us that 
Armenia is on the brink of destruction; that we must Interfere, 
and that actively, or she will be soon destroyed by the Turk and 
her territory as well as her people be devastated, and there will 
be no use then for any nation to intervene, because annihilation 
will have been fully accomplished. 

Following on this a great number of doctors of divinity in 
various parts of the country have been quite active in having 
resolutions passed by their congregations. A great many re- 
ligious organizations, headed by those same doctors of divinity, 
have besieged Members of Congress immediately to ratify the 
treaty and save Armenia from impending butchery. I wish to 
say to those preachers, whatever creed they have, that they are 
awaking late in the day to the great moral movement to preserve 
the Armenian people. 

Mr. President, I again call attention to what I said here some 
months ago, that the Turk exists to-day as a separate Gov- 
ernment in Asia, and is found in Europe, not because of the 
United States, not because of Armenia, not because of the Greek 
Catholics, the Russians, or others of that church residing in 
Turkish territory. 

Armenia and the Turk are a pressing problem to-day, because 
England and France in the Crimean War, from 1850 to 1854, 
kept the Turk in Europe. The Russian Government would have 
destroyed the Turk’s Government, would have dismembered his 
territory, would have impoverished, if not overthrown and de- 
stroyed him, for slaughtering Christians; but England, France, 
and the then kingdom of Sardinia all joined with the Turkish 
Government to defend against Russia, and his Government 
exists at this day. 

It was like the partition of Poland. It suited the purposes of 
Great Britain years ago to ignore the partition of Poland. 
When Frederick was on the eve of destruction, more than 150 
years ago, when his enemies had crowded him into a corner of 
Prussia, when his soldiers were without provisions and without 
munitions of war, when his country was bankrupt, England in- 
tervened to save him from destruction. The partition of Po- 
land followed in due course, and the three great powers that 
divided the territory, England taking none, all had either the 
passive or the active acquiescence of England in the partition. 

I am not hostile to Great Britain, but I believe it well enough 
to remember some historical truths about that mighty Empire. 
She takes care of herself. She feared that Russia would ac- 
quire some of the Turkish territory in Europe and reach across 
for British territory in Asia. She therefore joined with France, 
who had some of the same fear, under the last Napoleon, and 
Russia was crowded back into her own country. The Crimean 
War ended in the preservation of the Turk. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I believe in letting France and England administer 
Armenian affairs and defend them against the Turkish power, 
because they are responsible for his presence in both Europe 
and Asia. 

I respectfully remind the doctors of divinity who have be- 
stirred themselves recently to an enormous degree to them- 
selves be informed about who is morally responsible for the 
outrages that have occurred for the last 25 years against that 
unhappy people. Let those Governments administer the man- 
date. 

The crusades started in England, and Europe from the time 
that Peter the Hermit and Walter the Penniless led 100,000 de- 


luded people out of Europe into Asia has seen no more improb- 
able scheme than the league of nations and other portions of 
this treaty. In the years past we are not the only ones who 
have made mistakes. To-day let the people in Europe who are 
responsible for those outrages take the burden; let them keep 
mam bounäs the Turkish power that they created and pre- 
served. 

The Turkish occupation is a tremendous object lesson of how a 
country’s debts become its strength. Had it not been for the 
differences in the division of territory, had it not been for the 
debts of the Turkish Government, she would have perished from 
the earth long ago. 

Talk to me about moral obligations! Mr. President, England 
has no morality in her Government. She never had, from the 
time that she blew from the mouths of her cannon the Sepoys 
in the rebellion in British East India, down to the day that she 
kept our people in prison hulks until starved and disease ridden 
they died. She has never had either morals or humanity in 
dealing with her enemies. The Hun is unspeakable, Dut still 
the Hun is not far behind our English ancestors when it con- 
cerns measures of effective warfare. I do not complain about 
them, but I object to being in the power of a country that always 
80 zealously takes care of its own people even at our expense. 

We have had some instructive examples of our own. I com- 
mend England for taking care of her own people, but I prefer 
to take care of Americans by the American Government, rather 
than to throw ourselves for mercy into the hands of the British 
Empire. 

Mr. President, both England and France consented in 1917 to 
the acquisition of the Shantung territory by Japan. I shall 
occupy but a very little time on the matter. It is not my pur- 
pose to go into it at length, but only to leave in the RECORD 
these highly moral documents. 

Many Senators specialize on international morality. I do not 
care, for my part, to discuss it. There is not a civilized nation 
in the world whose history has been read or recorded truthfully 
that has not at times outraged every principle of humanity and 
morality known to the casuist or the doctor of divinity. s 

I now read what is a distinct contribution to international 
morals, dated February 16, 1917, and I may say, parenthetically, 
that it was as well understood in the cloakrooms of the two sides 
of this Chamber and in the public press of this country as well 
as of Europe, that this document existed before the peace con- 
ference met, as any other matter of current news. 

The British Embassy at Tokyo, on February 16, 1917, ad- 
dressed to Viscount Motono, His Imperial Japanese Majesty's 
minister for foreign affairs, a note which, in substance, says 
that the Shantung territory, from which Japan has recently ex- 
pelled Germany, in 1914, shall upon the making of the treaty of 
peace be vested in Japan, and that all the islands north of the 
Equator shall go to Japan, and those south of the Equator to 
the British Empire. 

A like note was received from the Japanese Government, 
deeply appreciative of this friendly spirit. It was addressed 
to the British ambassador, Mr. Greene, and says that it takes 
pleasure in stating that the Japanese Government on its part 
is fully prepared to support in the same spirit the claims which 
may be put forward at the peace conference by His Majesty's 
Britannic Government in regard to the German possessions and 
the islands south of the Equator, and assuring the possession of 
Shantung to Japan. 

Then, not to be outdone in this chapter of international 
morality, dividing up the territory of a friendly power that 
had furnished at least 300,000 men behind the lines in a non- 
military service, the French Government sent to the Japanese 
ambassador a similar letter or note, ard received a similar 
reply. In substance, it amounts to a treaty, an understanding, 
by which Japan is confirmed in the possession of this territory 
by two of the allied powers. Russia would have consented 
to it, but she was not an authority consulted in the making 
of the treaty. Temporarily she has troubles of her own, aud is 
not to be considered. But these are the two highly moral docu- 
ments on which we are sought to confirm articles 156, 157, and 
158 of this treaty. 

If this were upon anything but a supremely sober subject, 
it would be an idle jest. How many of Japan's soldiers are 
lying in their graves to-day because of the bloody war with 
Germany? Few. There were not 300 soldiers killed, wounded, 
or missing from the entire Imperial Japanese Army in their 
struggle to eject Germany from Shantung. There is nothing 
in it that would justify any claim of conquest. 

China, it is said, consented, consented under threats, con- 
sented when they made the arrangement that was ratified ‘n 
1917 by the powers that concealed their negotiations from our 
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country. The Executive said he did not know of these secret 


treaties. We know of them now. No ignorance can be pleaded 
when we are asked to ratify the pending treaty on a roll call, 
Because of that we are asked affirmatively here to set our 
approval upon these sections that are under criticism. 

Mr. President, I do not care to argue this subject at length. 
I will vote for these amendments. I think I will vote for any 
amendments that come along. I will be quite candid about it. 
I do not care whether they are consistent or inconsistent. I 
have been told that consistency is the vice of small minds, so 
I can afford to be liberal. I can afford to amplify my knowl- 
edge and my position. I will vote for any pertinent amendment 
that comes along. I hope every one of them will be adopted. 
There could not be confusion worse confounded if every amend- 
ment offered were voted into the treaty. Nobody knows what 
it is. There are more interpretations than there are expound- 
ers. It is an international hodgepodge made up of jealousies, 
of alliances, of leagues, of vague notions, of war and rumors 
of war, and threatened world upheavals everywhere. If any- 
body will write an amendment that offers a chance to clarify 
it, I will vote for it, and I earnestly hope it will be adopted; 
and after they are all in the treaty can be no worse than it 
was when it came to us from Paris. It can not be made worse. 
So vote them in; and then, after every one of the amendments is 
voted into the treaty and the league, I will vote to reject it 
all. I will vote for something along the line of the suggestion 
offered by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. I 
will vote for an international code that will make a treaty 
between nations that will be a treaty of principle, and not a 
government of men; a treaty that will unite nations threatened 
by a common peril to act together to remove it. 

It could not be any worse, Mr. President. It might be im- 
proved by mixing it up with something American. It could not 
be any more immoral if we would add a few local crimes of our 
own. There is already in it enough to stamp it as the imperial 
crowning infamy of the age. 

Secret treaty? Yes. Japan’s is a secret treaty, and yet it 
is in force. The treaty of the Adriatic border a secret treaty? 
Yes. It is not in effect. Why? Because the representatives at 
Paris—our own at least—said secrecy was under the ban. If 
that is so, tlen why is the Japanese secret treaty, that was 
equally concealed from the nations, given full force and effect? 
We may just as well talk plainly about it. I do not suppose 
this generation will live to see it, but the next war of any con- 
sequence that we have with any power will be with Japan. 
The motive is present. The ambition has been hers for years. 
She is a monarchy—yea, more than a monarchy, an autocracy. 
All that the Kaiser was to Europe the Mikado is to the main- 
land of Asia. We must not forget that in that time of supreme 
peril our friend, if we keep faith, will be beyond the Philippine 
Islands and beyond the Island Empire. It will be on the main- 
land of Asia, with 300,000,000 Chinese. 

Whenever the Caucasian drillmaster goes into the interior 
of China, when he takes European and American tactics to train 
men for military strength and service; when China wakes from 
her dream and ceases to be a race of pacifists; when she under- 
stands that her territory is being absorbed in spite of the note 
of John Hay in 1900; when she remembers all that has been 
taken along her seacoast, Province after Province seized, port 
after port taken; when she sees the flag of alien powers floating 
all the way nearly from the Sea of Kamchatka down to her 
southernmost border ; when she sees her territory taken by nation 
after nation, at last she will waken from her dream; she will 
understand that this world is no place for a pacifist; she will 
understand that the millennium has not come with the league 
of nations; she will know that the millennium is as far away as 
it was 9 thousand years ago; that there are as many devils yet 
to be chained as there were in the time when the crusades were 
begun. She will know, too, that the only way to preserve her 
national integrity and keep her territory without dismember- 
ment by aliens is to be able to defend it against those who 
despoil her. 

There is no pacifist nation on earth that has survived. Where 
are they to-day? In the 3,000 years of history not one of the 
pacifistic nations has remained. In that 3,000 years there have 
been 60 years only of universal peace. During the other 2,940 
years it has been the military nations that have possessed and 
divided the earth; that have taken its wealth; that have domi- 
nated its people; that have-created imperial dominion around 
the seas. 

England for a thousand years has been a separate Government 
proclaiming her independence and ready to fight the world. I 
respect her power, her diplomacy, her warfare, and her genius 
for government. She has faced more than once a world in 


arms. She fought the Napoleonic wars. She has been repeat- 
edly threatened with destruction, but she is essentially a war- 
like nation. She survived, and the British race to-day exercises 
wide dominion, the greatest territorial power the world ever 
Saw, exceeding that of ancient Rome, exceeding in her genius 
for government that of any other known country in the world, 
She has been the lawgiver of nations. She has administered 
justice to most of her nations, and I believe in time will to all 
of her colonial nations, even including Ireland. There is an 
abiding sense of justice in an Englishman if you leave him 
alone. You can not extort justice from him, but if you leave 
him alone you will get it at last. It may be somewhat delayed, 
but he will if yon give him time enough to do so. The Irishman 
is a little impatient. I do not blame him. It has been little less 
than a thousand years that he has been waiting. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ronixsox in the chair). 
ean He Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Call- 

ornia 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. q 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator from Illinois has stated that the 
English finally accorded justice if given their own time. In 
what time will England grant it to Ireland if given their own 
way? Ireland has waited for 700 years. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It will come about the time the millennium 
comes, when Satan is chained and cast in the bottomless pit. 
About that time England will make up her mind that as long as 
there will be justice all over the world anyhow, she may just 
as well be in the fashion. I think that gives the Senator as 
definite information as can be afforded at this time. 

Because of that, referring back to England and her posses- 
sions, we are asked to go in with her and ratify articles 156, 
157, and 158 of the treaty. We are thereby making ourselves a 
part and parcel of an arrangement that contributes to the glory 
and the strength of Great Britain and Japan. 

I repeat to the American public, that in the day of trouble 
England will not lift her hand to help us in a struggle with 
Japan. England’s commercial jealousy exceeds even her sense 
of justice. 

Gladstone was mentioned by some friend of the treaty to-day 
as the Grand Old Man of England. Before he died Gladstone 
made the admission—and it was only one of many mistakes he 
might haye admitted, but the only one he ever did admit—that 
when he undertook, by his influence with the English Govern- 
ment and the reigning authorities of the British Empire—and 
that included even colonial possessions wherever the Govern- 
ment could influence them—to dismember this Republic, that it 
was n mistake. Everybody knew why the Government did so. 
It was to destroy a great commercial rival. I know how Eng- 
land has claimed credit in history for making the first free soil 
there was in the world, so that from the instant the slave from 
foreign countries touched her soil his chains burst from around 
him. I have heard all that oratory or read it, in the English 
Parliament and on English platforms, and the most striking of 
the oratory was Irish oratory and not British. I have heard all 
that, but the fact remains that in our great struggle to maintain 
this Government undivided, England, under the lead of William 
Ewart Gladstone, used all its vast powers to divide and destroy 
this Republic and to promote n Confederacy based upon slavery. 
This is the historical record of England’s Government in our 
day of trouble. 

Go back to England; examine the political abstracts of title 
of statesmen there who are now endeavoring to bring us into 
this treaty and league. Who are they? Go back through Whig 
and Tory, liberal and conservative and radical of English pol- 
ities, and you will find that the successors in the English Gov- 
ernment of the same men who prayed that this Republic might 
be dismembered and destroyed to-day are the loudest proponents 
of the league in England and in all Europe. We are the cats- 
paw of the Old World. No wonder a distinguished English 
lord in a club in London said that the United States was the 
“Fat Boy” of the world. We are also the “easy mark” of 
the world, if you will allow me to use such an expression in this 
Chamber. We have been worked by everybody. 

To-day in not one foot of Italian territory have we a friend. 
They know that the treaty of 1915 was broken under the 14 
points, for it was a secret treaty. Of course, Senators who 
do not want now to hear about secret treaties or the 14 points 
make no argument on the subject. They say the 14 points 
are obsolete. They are not obsolete; they are dead. We have 
not a friend in all Italy, It is our own fault. It is because 
for France and England we broke their treaty pledges of 1915. 
They signed the treaty; they pledged themselves to give to 
Italy the territory from the Trentino down along the Adriatic 
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border to the southernmost part of Dalmatia. We were re- 
served as & sacrifice to court the unpopularity incident to break- 
ing the treaty and denying to Italy the result of her entry into 
the war. 

A half million of Italy's soldiers are dead; 1,500,000 of them 
are wounded for life; five million of them went into the field; 
she has a debt of $13,000,000,000 in gold; but when she sat 
at the peace table at Paris she could not get one acre of 
the soil that had been promised her. She had committed no 
robbery; it was not proposed to take some other country’s ter- 
ritory and give it to her, but to give to Italy territory which was 
Italian in blood and language and spirit, territory which had 
belonged to her people and to their ancestors and which had 
been taken from Italy in the wars of 75 or 100 yeurs previous, 
nt the time of the first Napoleon in 1797, when it was given by 
Napoleon to Austria-Hungary as a pawn or pledge when he was 
setting up his relatives and friends on the thrones of Europe. 
The spoliation of Italy began then, and every acre of land pro- 
posed to be returned to Italy by the treaty of 1915 was Italian 
territory, inhabited by Italian populations, Italian in language, 
with Italian traditions and Italian in very soul; yet when, 
upon the dismemberment of Hungary this manifest injustice 
was sought to be remedied the plea was invoked that this was 2 
secret treaty and could not be enforced. 

On the heels of that, in this infamous treaty which we are 
asked to ratify, are the provisions ceding Shantung to Japan. 
What kind of territory is Shantung? Chinese, with a popula- 
tion of 38,000,000 Chinamen. What language is spoken there? 
The Chinese tongue. What literature, what traditions, what 
laws? All Chinese. It is as if we were a pacifist nation, 
without the ability to resist, and the territory in which Mount 
Vernon is located, where the dust of the Father of his Country 
sleeps, were to be taken from us by treaties made between other 
countries and turned over to Germany or to some other alien 
hand. We are asked to ratify it—the treaty containing the 
Shantung provisions—and if a majority shall ratify it in that 
form we shall have done so in the face of a secret treaty con- 
demned in the case of Italy and approved in the case of Shan- 
tung. I fail to see, for my part, the justice or the necessity of 
such conduct. 

Mr. President, I do not care to say any more. I doubt very 
much whether I will ever again say a word on this or any 
kindred subject. It is very much to my dislike that I have 
occupied this time, and unless there is provocation of an extreme 
character I shall take ne more time on this subject. I wish to 
vote on every matter connected with the league and treaty. 
Nevertheless, as contracts go when conditions are to be inserted, 
if there be such provocation as has been presented here in the 
continual dwelling upon moral grounds, I shall be heard again. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have but a 
word to add to what I said a few days ago regarding this 
amendment. How I ought te vote upon it has given me more 
trouble than all the ether amendments suggested by the com- 
mittee. Some of my friends in the State seem to think it a 
very easy matter to decide just what this Nation should do 
and what it should not do in any given case. It may be easy 
for them when they have no particular responsibility to dis- 
charge. I know that I am as anxious as they are to do the 
right thing by the United States. Its interests and honor are 
my only concern. 

As an abstract proposition I agree fully with the contention 
of the able Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], who strongly 
urges that the United States should no more meddle in the 
affairs of Asia than it should in the disputes of Europe. 

As an abstract proposition the proposal of the learned Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] that we should not amend this 
treaty, but should adopt a reservation in effect absolving our- 
selves from all responsibility for this outrage, which everyone 
condemns unsparingly, also meets with my full approval. If 
China alone was involved in this question, I would gladly vote 
with these Senators. It would be no direct concern of ours as 
to what should happen to China's territory, and we could well 
leave China to look out for herself. To my mind, this is not 
the case, however. China is not the only nation affected or 
concerned. We are involved as a nation and as a people. 
China was our friend when we entered this war; China became 
our associate in the war upon our earnest solicitation, if not 
with our most friendly assurances. If there is such a thing 
as a moral obligation between nations, we are morally bound 
to do what we can to prevent the spoliation and robbery of 
China by any of our associates. It seems to me that the very 
honor of the United States is involved, and we should do all we 
ean to have this crime reconsidered and undone. I may be 
wrong, but this is the way it appears to me; and on this ground 
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I shall vote for this amendment. If it is defeated, I shall then 
vote for the strongest possible reservation declaring our abhor- 
rence of this unjustifiable outrage. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, some days ago I read into the 
Recorp from the Columbia Herald, Columbia, Tenn., a splendid 
editorial upon the league of nations and, incidentally, the re- 
sponsibilities of United States Senators in discharging their 
constitutional duty of approval or disapproval of the German 
treaty now under consideration, and opposing our Government 
becoming involved in the jealousies, political intrigues, and 
wars of foreign countries. 

My attention has been called to the utteranee of George F. 
Milton, the editor of the Chattanooga News, a Democratic paper 
published in that city, along the same lines, which I likewise 
commend. 

I read from the pamphlet containing the speech, evidently 
published for general circulation: 

Our 
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versies, the causes of whic 

Hence yar it must be unwise in to implicate ourselves by 
artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her tics or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities.“ 

If we join d the war of the Revolution might as well not have 
been fought. Of course, to join the central pewers would not only bring 
on a naval war with Engiend, but — with Japan. 

Mr. President, that speech was delivered in the early part of 
1916 in various parts of Tennessee. While I did not concur with 
Mr. Milton in his pacific utterances, but believed that we should 
enter the war, and voted for it, yet, in his other positions, with 
regard to independence of thought and the duty of this country 
to abstain from foreign entanglements, I fully agree with him. I 
have not had an opportunity to read the Chattanooga News of 
late, and do not know what Mr. Milton is saying along these 
lines at this time; but T hope that he is maintaining the manly 
independence and American spirit shown in this extract from 
his speech, and that he remains fixed and steadfast in the faith of 
the fathers. so well expressed by him. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I reeeived this morning 
the following telegram, which I wish to put in the Recoxp, to- 


‘gether with my reply. There being no morning hour, I take this 


opportunity of doing so. 
The telegram reads: 
[Telegram.] 
Norwicn, CONN., 
Senator FRANK BRANDEGEE, 
Care United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

By vote of the Connecticut Baptist convention, we are send- 
ing you the following resolution, with the request that it be 
read before the Senate and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD: 

“ We, the delegates from the Baptist Churches of Connecticut, 
in annual convention assembled, representing a constituency of 
27,000, do hereby petition and urge the carly ratification of the 
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treaty of peace with Germany, including the plan for the league 
of nations, without amendments or reservations such as would 
send it back to the peace conference for reconsideration.” 
JohN N. Lackey, President. 
A. B. Coats, Secretary. 
To which I replied: 
. . Ocrozer 16, 1919. 
Mr. JOHN LACKEY, 
President Connecticut Baptist Convention, oor 
Norwich, Conn. 


My Dran Sm: Your telegram of the 15th instant, reciting the 
vote of the Connecticut Baptist convention in relation to the 
ratification of the treaty of peace, including the plan for the 
league of nations, is at hand. I shall be glad to comply with 
your request that the same should be read before the Senate 
and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I shall take pleas- 
ure in doing this to-day. I regret that I am unable to comply 
with the request contained in the resolution adopted by your 
convention. There is no possibility whatever that the treaty 
containing the scheme for the league of nations will be ratified 
by the Senate except with radical reservations and possibly 
amendments. I am utterly opposed to the so-called covenant as 
at present drawn.. It is simply an alliance to control the world 
by force, and I do not believe that, if adopted, it will result in 
anything but trouble. I am, 

Yours, very truly, y 
y Frank B. BRANDEGEE. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, there is one 
phase of this discussion which I think has not been touched 
upon, and which I think has something of an important bearing 
upon the credibility which may attach to the so-called secret 
treaties. It is because I want to call this particular aspect of 
the matter to the attention of the Senate that I ask your indul- 
gence now for a very brief period. : 

Historically appàrently we are, all agreed concerning the 
Shantung infamy. There seems to be, with possibly one excep- 
tion, a consensus of opinion in the Senate that the decision 
made at the Paris conference by which the German rights in 
Shantung were awarded to Japan was an abominable and a 
detestable decision, to use the adjectives that have been used 
heretofore, and that it did a wrong which we ought not in 
any degree to countenance. Indeed, all of those whom I have 
heard speak upon the subject seem to have a common purpose in 
denunciation of the wrong; but the question presented to some 
seems to be whether there should be an endeavor to prevent 
that wrong so far as lies in our power. 

It is insisted, Mr. President, in one instance, that the decision 
made by the President of the United States was a decision 
rendered essential by the peculiar circumstances of the case 
and a decision which expediency dictated in the Paris peace 
conference. Indeed, in the White House conference between 
the Foreign Relations Committee and the President, my recol- 
lection is that the President stated that he had been advised 
before the decision was made in this important matter that 
Japan was likely to withdraw from the peace conference, or 
was likely not to become a party to the so-called league of na- 
tions, unless the decision was rendered in accordance with 
Japan’s wishes. 

We may pass that phase of the matter, Mr. President, justify- 
ing, as we may look at it from the one hand, the decision ren- 
dered by the President of the United States because of the great 
advantage he thought might be reaped by the world from that 
decision, or disagreeing with that decision because of the wrong 
done an immemorial friend. The matter now comes to us as a 
coordinate branch of the Government, dealing with subjects of 
this sort; and upon us now rests the responsibility for a decision 
which has been rendered by the Paris peace conference, and 
which, primarily, when submitted to the President, has been 
determined by him. 

I want to impress upon the Senate, if I may, that now this 
matter comes to us as a Senate and as individuals, for us in the 
great power that is ours in relation to treaties, for us in the 
great duty and obligation resting upon us in dealing with world 
affairs, to do as we now see the right; and if this question is, as 
I insist, a moral question, if it appeals to the ethics of a man 
sitting here circumscribed by his oath and desiring to render a 
service to his country—if it be, I say, a meral question, there 
is a distinct right and a distinct wrong to that moral question; 
and upon every man in this body rests the duty and the obliga- 
tion to decide that moral question as he sees the right or as he 
sees the wrong. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if it is conceded in this body that a 
wrong decision has been made, if it is admitted here that this 
decision rendered by the Paris peace conference and the Presi- 
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dent of the United States is abominable and detestable, is im- 
moral, and is infamous, I am unable to understand how it is 
possible, if those things be true, and this moral issue is pre 
sented to us, for any man to avoid the issue, and to avoid it 
either in one fashion or the other, either by saying that he will 
concede the wrong and will protest against it, or by saying that 
he will admit the wrong and vote for it. 

I asperse no man’s motives. I recognize that in matters of 
this sort all of us may view various things differently. I recog- 
nize every man’s right to his opinion. I recognize, above all 
that, the right of every man to do just as his conscience shall 
dictate. I am not questioning, in what little I say, any man’s 
motives, any man’s courage, or any man’s activities in this re- 
gard or in any other regard in respect to this treaty. I state 
only my own position. 

There is a wrong. It is admitted. There is a crime. It is 
conceded. There is an infamy. No man denies it. If this be 
so, my signature shall not be attached to that wrong, that crime, 
that infamy, either directly or indirectly. 

So it is, Mr. President, that I am for the amendment pre- 
sented by the Foreign Relations Committee, that not only points 
the wrong but indulges its expression of the right; for there is 
a twofold aspect to this amendment of the committee. The two- 
fold aspect is not only saying that a wrong has been done but 
asserting as well, by the insertion of China in the particular 
provision, that this wrong should, if possible, be remedied, and 
that the right of the situation is that China should be awarded 
the Province of Shantung. 

Now, it is not a question of whether we can yield Shantung 
back to China. I recognize that we can not do it. I recognize 
that any act of ours here will not accomplish the desired pur- 
pose. I grant all that; but that is no reason why we should 
not indicate our position, and if our position is that Japan has 
done a wrong we will not, in the first place, assent to it, and, in 
the second place, we express our view that Shantung should go 
back to China; and this we do because called upon to act and 
express ourselves, even though the act be wholly futile and 
even though we may not accomplish the design that is ours in 
relation to the Province. 

So, I repeat, there is a twofold design in this amendment, 
not with the recognition upon our part of absolute accomplish- 
ment of what we endeavor to do; not at all; but we point the 
wrong, we decline to be a party to it, and then we express what 
we believe to be the right, and that is the bold, the courageous, 
the righteous thing to do in a proposition of this sort. 

I listened this morning to various remarks concerning secret 
treaties. As I understood the distinguished Senators who spoke 
in regard to them, it was asserted that no obligation rested upon 
any of our allies or any of our cobelligerents to communicate 
to us the nature of-the bargains which they made before we 
entered into the war. Very respectfully I dissent from that 
position. I say that when we entered this war and mobilized 
the forces of this land, when we went into this conflict by the 
side of our cobelligerents, the duty rested upon those cobelliger- 
ents to make known to us how they had divided the earth's 
surface and the peoples of the world. It rested upon them to 
advise us, just as in the daily affairs of life, if you go forward 
with an individual, it is his duty to advise you of all the facts 
that may lie in your common path and of all those things which 
you may together in the future encounter. 

I can not for an instant subscribe to the idea that the foreign 
nations engaged with us in this strife could accept from us all 
that was done by America in this war and withhold from us 
every treaty that they had made which was designed at the 
peace table finally to dictate the peace. That is something I 
will not for a moment concede, and in which I am in total dis- 
agreement with some of the gentlemen whom I have heard this 
morning. 3 

The justification of the treaty provision again is made that 
China has been despoiled before, that in the days gone by we 


| have permitted, without open protest, it is said, various parts 


of China to be taken by various countries of the earth. Admit 
it all, Mr. President; concede the despoilment of China in the 
past; concede that it has transpired exactly as has been re- 
lated upon this floor. This is the first time, Mr. President, that 
the United States of America has ever been a party to the 
despoiling of China, and this is the first time that the signature 
of the people of the United States has been put to any docu- 
ment which took from China peoples or territory. 

There is an immense difference between observing a de- 
spoilment which we could not preclude or prevent, and being 
a party to that despoilment, as we are in the present instance. 
The proudest thing that there is in our history, Mr. President, 
the one thing of which we may most boast, is that in all the 
time that we have been a Nation we have never despoiled a 
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friend and we have never broken our plighted word, and for the 
first time in the history of the United States now we are asked, 
not alone to break a plighted word, but we are asked to despoil 
a friend, upon the theory that we were bluffed out of doing our 
full duty in the premises and that we might hereafter remedy 
the wrong that is done. 

We are told, too, Mr. President, that this 3 may be 
remedied by the league of nations hereafter. But I will not 
insult the intelligence of this body by suggesting that any 
action in this regard could be brought about not alone by those 
who are parties to the partition of China, but by the one bene- 
fiting nation, Japan, under the league of nations. And so a 
statement that the remedy might be had under the league of 
nations is a statement, indeed, that has no real foundation, and 
is utterly without verity so far as the facts are concerned. 

Justification of the secret treaties in this instance and in 
others? I can not understand that kind of ethics. Justifica- 
tion that China could be despoiled by secret treaties and those 
secret treaties withheld from us until the President reached 
Paris, as he says, with no knowledge on his part or on the 
part of our Government, until that time? Justification for 
treaties that were entered into, treaties, indeed, that refiected 
not alone upon Japan, but refiected upon England as well, in 
dividing the isles of the Pacific? Justification for these trea- 
ties, some gentlemen insist upon this floor, when only a short 
time thereafter, without disclosing those treaties, the represen- 
tative of Japan asked, from the Secretary of State of the 
United States, an agreement recognizing the special interests of 
Japan in China, and never, when thus negotiating, disclosing 
the treaties which had been entered into which gave a special 
interest to Japan in China? I repeat, those ethics are beyond 
my comprehension, and for one I will not subscribe to them 
at all. 

But there is another aspect to this question, Mr. President; 
there is an aspect that has not been adverted to, so far as I 
have heard. We had certain terms of peace presented to all the 
world, certain terms of peace accepted by all the world, certain 
definite, specific points upon which a world peace should be 
made, and every nation on earth accepted those certain definite, 
specific points of peace, save in the one instance where England 
withheld consent to the provision relating to freedom of the 
seas; and the peace of Paris was presumably to have becn made, 
not upon secret bargains, not upon treaties entered into before 
we entered the war, but specifically and directly, by the promise 
of every belligerent, the peace of Paris was to be made upon the 
statements of the peace iterated and reiterated by the President 
of the United States, and accepted by every belligerent in the 
war. When the President made his specific points of peace, and 
when they were accepted as the basis of the peace by every na- 
tion on earth, these secret treaties and these secret bargains by 
which spoil was given stealthily unto our cobelligerents were 
substantially abrogated, and should never thereafter have been 
heard of; least of all, they never Should have been permitted 
to be a part of the treaty in any degree at all. 

Lest we forget, let me remind you of what these terms were 
upon which we made the peace, and after I haye reminded you 
of what these terms were upon which we made this peace, take 
your Shantung provision and square it with the terms that were 
announced to the world and that the world accepted. Take 
your Shantung infamy, upon which you wish a reservation after 
you agree to it, and see whether it fits into the picture that was 
painted by the President of the United States, and to which 
not only we, but every nation upon the face of the earth, as- 
sented and agreed. 

In the 14 points presented by the President in January, 1918, 
we find this: 

5. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all 
colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the principles in 

termining all F e interests of the popu- 
lations concerned must have equal weight 8 the equitable claims of 
the government whose title 15 to be determin 

On February 11, 1918, in the address or ‘the President we find 
these principles announced: 

The principles to be applied are these: 

Pe iD i a pt EE 
— are likely to bring a peace that will be 

I assume there is no man who will claim that the essential 
justice of the case is met by the provisions of the treaty in rela- 
tion to ee Now, follow this, I you please: 

Second, peoples and provinces not to be bartered 
— aran — to — as if they were 5 mere chattels — —.— 
n a game, 

We applauded that, and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has in 
parenthesis the word “Applause.” ‘The President continued : 

Even the great game, now forever discredited, of the balance of 
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“Peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were ehattels and pawns 
in a game.” Oh, we applauded vociferously when the Presi- 
dent thus announced this principle. Where is the applause 
to-day? Have we forgotten that in the peace conference subse- 
quently peoples were in this particular decision bartered about 
just as if they were pawns in a game, and are we seeking to 
maintain American principles thus announced or are we seeking 
a way of escape from recognizing the American peace prin- 
ciples which in February, 1918, we vociferously applauded? 

p ap arisan pent igr rong goe rA involved in this war must be made 
in the and for the benefit of the populations concerned, and 
e e or compromise of claims amongst 
rival Sta 

How well that sounds to-day, and yet how soon forgotten. 
I am sure principles of this sort struck a responsive chord in 
every American breast. I am sure that every one of us sub- 
scribed with enthusiastic approval and indorsement to the 
statement of the President when he asserted that “every terri- 
torial settlement involved in this war must be made in the 
interest and for the benefit of the populations concerned.” 

This we believed in February, 1918; this we applauded; this 
enthusiastically we indorsed. Where is our applause, where is 
our belief, and where is our indorsement to-day of this principle? 

We have the opportunity at least to express ourselves. I 
repeat, it is not a question of righting a wrong; we may be 
wholly unable to do it. But we have the opportunity either to 
stand by our utterances in the past, to do equal and exact 
justice so far as we are able; we have the opportunity to do the 
reverse, or we have the opportunity to shirk from either course. 

I call the attention of the Senate to these principles of peace 
because I insist that we, so far as we are able, with the primary 
obligation now resting upon us to do our duty in respect to the 
ratification of treaties, should maintain at all hazards, maintain 
as well as we are abie, in every possible manner, the good faith 
and the honor of the American Nation, and the good faith and 
the honor of the Senate of the United States. 

I quote the President further: 


Fourth, that all well-defined national aspira’ 
— utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them without introdu 

ew or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that woul 
be * in time to break the peace of Europe and consequently of the 
wor 


igi angi these words: 


peace erected upon 2 foundations can be discussed, 
peaco ean be secured we 


puren 1 pe a 


The President says, in ee a Iie. that oer: F “thene principles 
for which I contend now had been imperatively accepted by 

every nation on the face of the earth"; and yet at that very 
time the pockets of our cobelligerents were bulging with secret 
treaties and secret bargains, by which they were denying the 
very principles we were expressing to the world and that had 
been accepted, as the President says, imperatively by all the 
nations of the earth. 

I read again: 

If they have anywhere else been rejected— 

That is, other ae in Germany— 
the objectors have not been sufficiently numerous or influential to make 
Se voices recently "audible, nae vie! cal „„ 
of men to thelr dea to prevent what the world now sees to be 


Just. 

All the rest of the world but were sending their 
forces forward, said the President, in order that every terri- 
torial settlement involved in this war should be made in the 
interest and for the benefit of the populations concerned.” 
Every other nation on earth, said the President in 1918—and 
you applauded then—was mobilizing its resources and sending 
its youth to their death in order thut peoples and provinces 
should not be “ bartered about from sovereignty to sovereignty 
as if they were mere chattels and pawns in ‘a game.” 

To-day, after we have listened to these principles and accepted 
them all this time; to-day, in dealing with this provision of the 
treaty, we are handing about peoples as if they were mere chat- 
tels in a great game. How brief are our memories, and, indeed, 
how soon we forget the principles that we ourselves announced 
to the world so short a period ago. 

I read further from the President : 


I would not be a true spokesman of the people of the United Stales if 
I did not say once more that we entered this war upon no small occa- 
sion and and that we can never turn back from a course chosen upon 
principle. 

I do not pause to characterize the peace conference at Paris 
when it turned its back upon principle, but to us to-day comes 
the question—we are up against the gun right now on this 
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Shantung provision—shall we, a part of the Government of 
the United States that possesses its glorious traditions, and that 
we upon this side and upon the other side, tov, think is the bul- 
wark of the American liberty—shall we, when confronted for 
the first time with our principle, turn our backs upon that prin- 
ciple and do what admittedly is a wrong anl an injustice and 
an infamous thing nationally? 

I continue with the President's remarks: 

Our armies are rapidly going to the 9 and will go more 
and more rapidly. r whole strength will put into this war of 
emancipation—emancipation from the threat and attempted mastery of 
selfish groups of autocratic rulers—whatever the difficulties and present 
partial delays, We are indomitable in our power of independent action 
and can in no circumstances consent to live in a world governed by 
intrigue and force. 

And then we applauded again. ‘ We are indomitable in our 
independent action, and we can not live in a world of intrigue 
and force,” and yet to-day the right of our independent action 
is questioned and not only questioned but denied by some Sena- 
tors upon the floor, and it is insisted that that right of inde- 
pendent action we should forego now because of circumstances 
they relate that may come to us out of the peace conference and 
possible delay in the signing of the treaty. We could not, in 
February, 1918, even then live in a “world of intrigue and 
force,” but to-day not only can we live in a world of intrigue and 
force but we can embrace it and say to ourselves, satisfying our 
consciences by a reservation after consenting to it, not only will 
we live in a world of intrigue and force but by our votes and our 
action we will make other people, too, live in a world of intrigue 
and force. I decline, Mr. President, to do it, so far as I am 
concerned. 

Let me continue with the President's remarks: 


We believe that our own desire for a new international order under 
which reason and justice and the common interests of mankind shall 
prevail is the desire of enlightened men everywhere. Without that new 
order the world will be without peace and human life will lack tolerable 
conditions of existence and development. Having set our hand to the 
task of achieving it, we shall not turn back. 

And at the very first blush, the yery first breath of power and 
intrigue in this treaty, we turn back, and, to use a phrase that 
has been common of late, we scuttle and run for fear that some 
nation across the water shall say us nay and shall say that we 
delayed the signing of the peace treaty. 

Again: 

I hope that it is not necessary for me to add that no word of what I 
have said is intended as a threat. That is not the temper of our 3 
I have Spoken thus only that the whole world may know the true spirit 
of America—that men everywhere may know that our passion for justice 
and for self-government is no mere passion of words but a passion which, 
once set in action, must be satisfied. 

When and where did we change so that our passion for self- 
government and liberty became a mere passion of words? If 
we set out upon that mission in February, 1918, if we agreed that, 
having set out upon that mission, we would not turn back, let us 
not turn back now. Let us do the right, no matter what the 
consequences may be, no matter what even may be the futility of 
the act. Let us do the right and let us put our stamp of disap- 
proval upon a provision admittedly wrong. 

Let me proceed with the concluding sentences of this address 
of the President: 5 

The power of the United States is a menace to no nation or people. 
It will never be used in aggression or for the aggrandizement of any 
selfish interest of our own. It springs out of freedom and is for the 
service of freedom. 

And not only do we have these addresses to which assent was 
given by our people and by the nations who were engaged in 
this war, but on July 4, 1918, much of what had been said 
before was reiterated by the President. I want to read a por- 
tion of that address: 

This, then, is our conception of the great struggle in which we arc 
engaged. ‘The plot is written A aged upon every scene and every act 
of the supreme y. On the one d stand the peoples of the 
world—not only the peoples actually engaged, but many others also 
who suffer under mastery but can not act; ples of man 
every of the world—the people of stricken Russia still, among the 
rest, though they are for the moment unorganized and helpless. Op- 
posed to them, masters of many armies, stand an isolated, friendless 
group of governments who spea no common purpose but only selfish 
Canion of their own by which none can profit but themselves, and 
whose peoples are fuel in their hands; governments which fear their 
people and yet are for the time their 8 lords, making ever, 
choice for them and disposing of their lives and fortunes as they will, 
as well as of the lives and fortunes of every people who fall under 
their power—governments clothed with the strange trappings and 
the primitive authority of an age that is altogether alien and hostile 
to our own. The past and the present are in deadly grapple and the 
peoples of the world are being done to death between them, 

Oh, you can repeat that to-day upon this hearing. The past 
and the present are in deadly grapple, and the United States Sen- 
ate is called upon to say whether a helpless people, always our 
friend, shall be ground between the forces which have made 
possible autocracy and government wherein peoples are not con- 
sidered at all. 


races and in 


‘covenant, and I assure 


‘want to take any advantage of you. 


I read further: 


There can be but one issue. The settlement must be final. 
can be no compromise. No halfway decision would be tolerable. 
halfway decision is conceivable. hese are the ends for which the 
associated 3 — of the world are fighting and which must be con- 
ceded them before there can be peace. 

I. The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that can 
separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the ace of the 
world, or. if it can not be presently destroyed, at the least its reduction 


to impotence. 
II. The settlement of every question, whether of territory, of sov- 
ereignty, of economic arrangement, or of political relationship, upon 


the basis of the free acceptance of that settlement by the ple imme- 
diately concerned, and not upon the basis of the material interest or 
advantage of any other nation or people which may desire a different 
settlement for the sake of its own exterier influence or mastery. 

Read that second paragraph in the light of this determination. 
And now, having read these principles of peace, it seems to me 
obvious that we held out to the world certain definite principles 
upon which. the peace would be made. They are our principles 
as well as the principles that were enunciated by the Presi- 
dent. He enunciated them, and we at least accepted and ap- 
plauded them. Whether he has maintained himself in relation 
to these principles is not the particular question at present. 
The question is, having our word plighted to all the world, 
having plighted our faith to this helpless ally of ours across the 
Pacific, shall we keep our faith as best we can? In this junc- 
ture shall we, irrespective of whether the duty has been done 
by any other person, do our duty? 

I repeat, Mr. President, this is a moral issue, plain and simple. 
It is a moral issue. Upon the one hand is the right and upon 
the other is the wrong. No matter what may transpire, no 
matter what may be the possibilities of its decision, no matter 
whether it may remedy the wrong or affect it, the decision of 
the Senate of the United States should be for the right upon this 
moral issue. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. I will yield to the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi if he wishes to ask permission to have matter printed 
in the RECORD. r 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have just listened, as have 
you and the Members of the Senate, to the impassioned oration 
of the Senator from California [Mr. JonNxSsůox ]. His chief char- 
acteristic seems to be impassionateness of one sort or another. 
He comes back after an unsuccessful visit to California to con- 
tend for an unsuccessful proposition in the Senate of the United 
States. The Shantung amendment is going to be defeated. It 
is going to be defeated by the common sense of this body. 

I have received a number of communications from the State 
of California in the last few days, some of which I desire to in- 
sert in the Recorp, and some of which I shall now read: 

San Francisco, CALIF., October 8, 1919. 


Senator WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sexaror: I note with much gratitude your attitude toward the 
ratification of the treaty of Versailles in its present form. 

Senator JOHNSON represents only the Irish and the sentiment 22 
to Japan; he does not speak for the best thought in California. spent 
14 months in France fighting for the principles embodied in the league 

u that I should be glad to return to France 
ing I could complete the task begun in 1914. 
certain areas of Europe is concerned, it seems to me 
a Regular would prefer service in Silesia or elsewhere to service in 
China rding commercial interests. While the President has been 
unwise in some things, he did his duty in Paris. There is a strong feel- 
ing out here that JoHNSON is only a politician, fighting Wilson instead 


has R. S. MACRAE, Ir. 


and Germany if by so 


So far as policin: 


Sincerely, yours, 


[Western Union telegram—Night letter.] 
OCTOBER 4, 1919. 
Hon. HIRAM JOHNSON, 
857 Green Street, San Francisco: 

Green Street“ 

We have listened to your message and feel that your criticism of the 
league of nations presents no constructive alternative— 

And at that point I call the attention of the Senate to the 
words “presents no constructive alternative.” 

What are you going to do if the league of nations is defeated? 
If the treaty with Germany under the league of nations is de- 
feated, what are you going to do? Are you going to Germany 
upon your knuckle bones and ask for a new treaty? I do not 
I am perfectly aware of 
the fact that whether you go on your knuckle bones or otherwise, 
Germany will be only too glad to agree to any terms that you 
may dictate, because she hopes, out of the trouble, to devise fur- 
ther trouble between us and our allies; she hopes out of it all, 
as Ludendorff recently said in a speech in Germany, to achieve by 


‘a treaty of peace what she failed to achieve by war; but, all the 


same, the remarks of the Senator from California, the remarks 


`of the Senator from Massachusetts, and the remarks from other 
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Senators disclose no constructive alternative“; the language is 
very important“ constructive alternative.” I now resume the 
reading: 

Defects in the covenant can be amended, and meantime it offers the 
only comprehensive attempt toward enduring peace. The majority of 
California women are greatly op to American isolation and wish 
their country to continué maintaining her share of international respon- 


sibility. 
z Elizabeth Ashe, Mrs. A. S. Baldwin, Mrs. Charles P. Eells, 
Sarah Hagan, Mrs. Vernon Kellogg, Mrs. Earnest J. 
Mott, Mrs. Manam Poma Lucas, Mrs. Warren Olney, 


r., Mrs. Frederick G. born, Mrs. Clarence M. Smith, 
rs. Jesse H. Steinhart, Mrs. Annette Abbott Adams, 
Mrs. Bert Schlesinger, Mrs. Alfred Raas, Mrs. Ray 


Lyman Wilbur, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Mrs. Robert A. 

n, Mrs. Grace B. Caukin, Marion Delaney, Mrs. 
Ralph P, Merritt, Mrs. Duncan McDuffie, Mrs. Louise 
La Rue, Marion Leale, Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, Mrs. 
Laura Moileda, Mrs. Osgood Hooker, Florence Musto, 
Mrs. Aaron Schloss, Mrs. James Ellis Tucker. 


T have also received the following letter: 


OXFORD APARTMENTS, 
Berkeley, Calif., October 9, 1919. 
Ion. Jons Smarr WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Pardon me for troubling you. My excuse is my interest in 
the struggle over the peace treaty and the league of nations, and having 
closely observed your course in the contest I am led to conclude that 
any reliable information as to the real sentiments of the people of Cali- 
fornia touching these vital matters will interest you; so I take the 
liberty of sending you the inclosed “straw vote“ just taken at the 
First National Bank in this city, As this vote was taken subsequent 
to the visit of Senator Jonxsůox it would seem to indicate that his 
whirlwind campaign turned out to be a harmless zephyr. 

From extensive observations and personal inquiries throughout a 
large part of this State, I am convinced that the vote as here recorded 
is below the average of what would be shown by a complete poll of the 
State. However, nearl to 1 is pretty good. 

I am proud to claim Mississippi as my native State. 
ours, for speedy ratification, 
J. Waren SMITH, 


Mr. Smith incloses the following: 


STRAW BALLOT—-LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Deposit at statement department, window No. 38, First National Bank, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Vote for one proposition only. 

Now, Mr. President, switching from San Franeisco and the 
Pacific coast, I come finally to the South, and to some of the 
resolutions passed by the United Confederate Veterans. 

Mr. President, I can not pay fitting tribute to the United 
Confederate Veterans; I am unworthy to pay tribute to them. 
The few of them who are left yet alive, without pensions and 
without support from anybody in the world, comprehend the 
best part of all humanity in all the world. Everybody who 
knows anything about the history of the United States knows 
that. They are the purest and the noblest and the greatest 
that America hitherto has produced. I do not mean by that 
any reflection upon anybody else; I merely mean that I know 
these old fellows and I know that they represent the highest, 
the loftiest, the most altruistic, and the most idealistic opinion 
of America. They have met and have passed in behalf of the 
treaty of peace the resolutions which I send to the desk, and 
ask to have inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

The resolutions referred to are as follows: 

Whereas the amendments and textual reservations to the treaty of peace 
and league of nations covenant now pending in the Senate of the 
United States 1 present the issue as to whether or not this 
great Republic shall disassociate itself from her allies in the common 
struggle for the perpetuation of liberty, justice, and the rights of 
humanity, . Se ‘use to participate in the efforts for a just and last- 
in ace; an 

Whersas the league of nations forcibly presents the ideal for which the 
Christian world has been earnestly working and hopefully praying for 
centuries, thereby creating and providing for a wiser and more 
humane method of composing the differences and contentions of na- 
tions with each other without the sacrifice of national sovereignty: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Confederate Veterans in annual meeting assembled, 

That the Senate of the United States be, and it is hereby, respectfull 

memorialized to speedily ratify the treaty of peace with Germany and 

7 league of nations covenant without amendment or textual reserva- 
ous. 

Humanity, commerce, industry, and the whole commercial order de- 
mand that this be done. We should not be kept longer in the twilight 
between ce and war. We earnestly protest against further negotia- 
tions and reopening of the treaty with Germany which would necessarily 
result if amendments and reservations should made. 

The Constitution of the United States has been f ently amended 
in the manner provided by that great instrument, and other amendments 
will follow from time to time as the occasion requires. If the league 
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of nations covenant has infirmities or needs further material correction 
such amendments can be safely left to the action of the league in the 
manner provided by the covenant. After the victorious war, let the 
Senate take no action which would compel the United States to humbly 
petition Germany for its consent to changes in the eati: 

We entered the war not only to avenge the wrongs and outrages done 
us but for the preservation and perpetuation of liberty, freedom, justice, 
and that right should triumph over might; not for conquest but for 
conscience ; not for selfish but for righteous ends; that military autocracy 
seeking world domination might be dethroned, and that world democ- 
racy, governed not by force and fear but by faith, justice, and friend- 
ship, might prevail. 

No selfish act has marked our course in this Great War, and let us 
be mindful that no selfish, partisan, or unholy influence shall deter us 
from the performance of our full duties and responsibilities as peace- 
makers and ce keepers. 

The same piring causes, and the same conscience which induced us 
to wage war, resulting in victory, command us now to stand by the 
28 and energetically cooperate with our allies in bringing about a 
just and enduring peace. 

To abandon our allies now, refuse to participate in the league, and 
seek separate peace with Germany is unthinkable and too horrible to con- 
template. If we could not keep out of the war we can not honorably 
og, hogs of the league. 

This great conflict has taught us that America, with her lofty ideals 
and unselfish spirit, belongs to the world and must take her share of the 
world’s burdens in solving world problems. As she stood firmly and 
courageously with her allies in war, she must stand with them in peace, 
Let us not adopt any poney of cowardly evasion of our responsibilities by 
killing the treaty with amendments and boastingly say to our allies, 
with whom we have worked harmoniously shoulder to shoulder in the 
war, “ You will take us on our own terms, for without us your league 
is a wreck, and all your gains from fhe victorious peace are imperiled." 
On the contrary, let us willingly and gladly cooperate with the other 
signatory powers; and the ein nations of the world, to prevent 
the recurrence of a cruel, life-destroying, and devastating war like that 
from which we are just emerging, and let us uncomplainingly accept our 
share of the responsibili n making the league of nations effective. 
If our responsibility as maker of peace has been great, our responsibility 
as conservers will even greater. 

Fail to ratify the treaty, and our brave ad who made the supreme 
sacrifice for liberty, justice, and humanity have died in vain. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, Mr. President, the United Confederate 
Veterans know something about war, its horrors and its con- 
quests. There has been nothing in all the history of all the 
world to compare to them in their hour of military surrender 
and in their hour of self-surrender, which came later, If they 
had been Irishmen in southern Ireland fighting for something 
unattainable, they would have left to the history of the United 
States a different page; but they had common sense enough to 
know when to quit. 

When Robert E. Lee surrendered his armed forces in the 
field he surrendered them and came back into the Ar brican 
Union as well as he and they could, reconciled to the 4tua- 
tion. We are nearly all glad to-day that there are no custom- 
houses along the Ohio or the Potomac to divide the American 
people. The Irish might at least learn that while they are 
seeking Irish freedom they ought to seek uuman freedom. 
They might at least learn while they are seeking the freedom of 
a part of Ireland to allow Ulster her freedom. The North 
finally left home rule to Virginia and Mississippi. 

It has not been many days ago, Mr. President, since I heard 
upon this floor a pretense that over 50 per cent of the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary troops were Irish when we gained our inde- 
pendence. Only about 4 per cent of the population of the 
United States at that time were Irish, and two-thirds of that 
4 per cent were Scotch-Irish and English-Irish from Ulster; 
and during the American Revolution whenever a man raised 
his cup of beer in Ulster he drank “to the memory of Wil- 
liam of Orange and to the liberties of the American Colonies.” 
I also find out from a little bit of investigation that the Brit- 
ish troops who took the works at Bunker Hill against us and 
made a defeat out of the thing that we have celebrated as a 
victory were a British command denominated the Royal Irish. 
They went over our works at the very last minute and took 
them from us. 

Some time ago a man wrote to me, an Irishman in this city, 
and said: 


While your father was a colonel in the Rebel Army my father was a 
private in the Federal Army; ang my brothers and uncles and various 
other people were fighting that way. 

Now, Mr. President, without any question of the rightness or 
wrongness of his contention, I wrote back to him and said: 

I do not exactly understand why that appeal should appeal to me. 
You are now coming to me with the idea of Irish self-determination. 
When Mississippi wanted self-determination, and when Virginia wanted 
self-determination, and when Alabama wanted self-determination, you 
people chiefly prided yourselves upon the fact that you did not allow 
us any self-determination. I have met over 100 of you since the Civil 
War who have told me in a confidential, democratic way that it was 
not the Yankees—the “ damned Yankees,” as they called them—but the 
Irish that whipped the people of the South, 


As a matter of fact, of course, the Irish never whipped the 
South at all. They could not whip one State of the South. 
They could not whip the South anywhere, at any time. They 
are ‘always contending that they have done everything, every- 
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wliere, at every time. They never won the war of the American 
Revolution. Ten Irishmen were in the British Army to every 
one Irishman in the American Revolutionary Army. 

It was the noble, magnificent men of the West Iowa and Wis- 
consin and Michigan and Illinois and Ohio and Indiana—that 
won that war against the South, fighting with a spirit that no 
people upon: the surface of this earth ever displayed before, but 
going down before superior numbers, What did the Irish have 
to do with it? All the Irish in Mississippi were: fighting for 
Mississippi: All the Irish in Virginia were fighting for Vir- 
ginia. All the Irish down South were fighting for the South. 
Some of the noblest and bravest and best soldiers that I ever 
knew personally in my life were of their number; but the fact 
remains that they fought upon whichever side of the line they 
happened to reside. 

The Democratic Party as a party is not engaged in this con- 
troversy; and if I am to believe the assertion of the Senator 
from California and the Senator from Massachusetts, the Re- 
publican Party as a party is not engaged in this controversy. 

Mr. President, I find this amongst the contentions of these 
men who are opposed’ to the league of nations and the treaty of 
peace—that while they are constantly emphasizing. what they 
call “Americanism,” they mean by it pro-Germanism, Irish- 
Americanism, Mugyar-Americanism, and Austrian-Americanism, 
We have finally reached the polnt where, according to the tale 
of the ledger, no man can be a real: American unless he is an 
Trish-American or a German-American or some other sort of u 
hyphenated: American. I do not think these gentlemen have 
measured up the consequences. 

Suppose that once we Euglisli- and Welsh- and Scotch- Ameri- 
cans who have never hyphenated ourselves but have just called 
ourselves Americans dare to unite in one single party and an- 
nounce to the American Republic that every man in America 
who is Scotch, English, or Welsh, or the son of a Scotch, English, 
or Welsh man or woman, or descended from them, shall con- 
solidate politically as the others do, or attempt to do, where 
would these fellows be? We are not going to do it, because we 
are simply Americans and nothing else; but suppose we followed 
their example and grouped ourselves according to racial deriva- 
tion as they tend to do? Their only strength consists in the fact 
of their confidence in our not doing.it, They imagine that we 
dare not ever say to them that we are of English or Scotch or 
Welsh descent. £ A 

Mr. President, Lam perfectly aware that this speech which I 
have just made, or attempted to make, is an unwise speech po- 
litically considered. I am perfectly aware of the fact that the 
Friends of Irish. Freedom have been packing these galleries: for 
some weeks. I am perfectly aware of the fact that even my 
Democratic colleagues. might call me to account for the inex- 
pediency of it. 

I and those with me standing for this treaty and this league 
of nations are contending for Anglo-Saxon freedom, for the 
great universal spirit that has dictated the traditions and the 
ideals of the race in the, United States of America, and in 
Canada, in Australia, in New Zealand, and in: South Africa, 
those traditions and those ideals being simply expressed in the 
phrase, “ Law and liberty with order,” a spirit that is as far 
removed from Russian Bolshevism as it is from Prussian autoc- 
racy, but a spirit standing halfway between license and law. 

Mr. President, if there be anything: in this world more pre- 
cious to humanity than Anglo-Saxonism, I do not know where 
it is to be found. If there be any liberty in this world that did 
not gather its birth from our brethren in Great Britain, I do not 
know where it will be found. If there be any law and order 
in this world that did not gather itself from them or from us, 
I do not know where it will be found. 

All the world ran riot for 100 years except Great Britain and 
the United States of America. ‘They held their own; they are 
holding their own now, They have a great middle class that 
dictates their policies. They have no ruling aristocracy—not 
even in England now. They have, on the other extreme, no 
proletariat that can dictate what they shall do. They have a 
great middle class of average citizens—or subjects, whichever 
they may be called, here or there—which says to all, Thus far 
shall ye go, and no further.” 

I care not for Germans, I care not for Austrians, I care not 
for Russians, I care not for Turks, I care not for Serbians, I 
care not for Roumanians, but I do care for the great political 
and ethical philosophy of Anglo-Saxonism, and by the aid of 
God's right hand, extended to our right hand—we upon the 
earth below and He in heaven above—we are going to establish 
the eivilization and the enlightenment of this world upon the 
basis of Anglo-Saxon law, Anglo-Saxon order, and! Anglo-Saxon 
liberty. Having made it national, we are going to make it 
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I do not care much about what gentlemen say as to Shantung. 
I am opposed to the part of the treaty about Shantung. But I 
recognize the fact that the average American citizen that says 
that he cares whether Shantung is under Japanese or Chinese 
sovereignty is more or less talking through his hat. He never 
heard of Shantung until about the time this war started, and 
did not know anything about it. All at once, one day, somebody 
woke up and in a partisan sense announced that he was un- 
alterably. for China, and a lot of the men who said that are 
men who upon the Pacific slope had been fighting Chinese and 
advocating Chinese-expulsion laws for years. It reminds me 
of the time when Dewey made the discovery of the Philippine 
Islands by taking Manila, and all at once; within about three 
or four weeks, there rose up many Americans who said that 
the American Republic could: not exist without the Philippine 
Islands. Most of them did not know anything about the Philip- 
pine Islands except that there was a hat called the Manila hat, 
and a straw called Manila straw, that came from there, and 
eyen that some of them thought came from Spain. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator yield to me to make 
a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course. 

Mr: HITCHCOCK. I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate vote upon the pending Shantung amendments to-day not 
later than 5 o'clock, and that after the Senator who is now ad- 
at erg the Senate takes his seat speeches be limited to 20 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, D will go a little further 
tunn that. I will not insist even upon my five minutes. I would 
be very glad to have a vote. I want to spend about three 
minutes in saying, before the request for unanimous consent 
is put, that I do not see the slightest reason in the world why 
any Member of the Senate on either side of this controversy 
should resist a vote upon any possible amendment or reserva- 
tion. Every one of us knows already how he is going to vote. 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] could not have 
any influence over me if he spoke for three hours. Even the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] could not have any influence 
upon either one of us if he spoke for four hours. Nobody 
could. I would be very glad indeed to have a. unanimous- 
consent order to take a vote upon anything in connection with 
this treaty, and especially upon the proposition submitted by 
so-called friends of the treaty who want to offer reservations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent that not later than 5 o'clock a vote shall be 
taken upon the Shantung amendments, and that from this time 
forward speeches be limited to 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska a question, The Senate is proceeding under a 
unanimous-consent agreement to consider the so-called Shan- 
tung amendments en bloc. I desire to know of the Senator from 
Nebraska whether his request carries with it that the yote shall 
be upon these amendments en bloc, and I suggest to him that he 
submit his proposition in that manner, if he sees fit to do so. 

Mr. LODGE. The agreement was that there should be only 
one vote, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that was the understanding. 

Mr. LODGE. It is the understanding that we shall vote on 
them en bloc. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The agreement does not reflect that. As 
written on the calendar, it merely reflects an agreement to 
consider them en bloc. 

Mr. LODGE. I know; but I supposed it was understood that 
we would have but one vote. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I make the request in that form, then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will restate the request. 
Is there any objection to voting upon the Shantung amend- 
ments en bloc not later than 5 o'clock, and that speeches be 
limited‘ to 20 minutes in the meantime? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, have I the floor irre- 
spective: of the request for unanimous consent? My reason for 
asking the question is that it is now 4 o'clock, and if we are 
to vote at 5 o'clock it will allow only three Senators to speak. 
If I have the floor, I shall not object and wish to take 10 
minutes; but I want to know whether T have the floor or not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut will 
have the floor when we find out whether there is objection to 
the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. BORSH. Wliat is the necessity for having a limitation? 
I do not think there-are over two-or three speeches to be made, 
I do not care especially about this particular vote, but there 
are other votes coming, and T do not wish to have a precedent 
established by fixing a specific time to vote: I am satisfied that 
we will get a vote by 5 o’cloek, anyway. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Under those circumstances, Mr, Presi- 
dent, I withdraw the request. . 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Connecticut to yield to me for three minutes to make some brief 
comment upon the address of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wrttiams]? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I had one experience half an hour ago 
in yielding for a minute. I would be very glad to yield, Mr. 
President, if I would not lose the floor; but if I keep yielding 
to Senators for different periods of time, we can not get a 
vote by 5 o'clock. I do not know that I have a right to yield 
for a specific period of time, anyway. I will yield for a ques- 
tion at any time. 

Mr. PHELAN. If the Senator desires, I will put my remarks 
in the form of an interrogatory. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. PHELAN. I would like to ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] if he thinks it perfectly fair for a 
Senator to leave this side of the Chamber and, taking his place 
upon the other side, make a speech which, in the eyes of 
strangers looking down upon this body, might be attributed to a 
member of the Republican Party? [Laughter in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. There is going to 
be order in the galleries. The officers of the Senate have been 
instructed to remove from the galleries those who do not keep 
order and obey the rules. 

Mr. PHELAN. Speaking of races, I believe the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILIIAus] is of the Welsh race. I desire fur- 
ther to ask this question, if the Senator would consider it op- 
probrious for the managers of the Dublin horse show to post 
upon the gates of the inclosure, during the intérmission between 
races, that These gates are closed in order to prevent the 
escape of ‘welshers’?” 

Does the Senator think it would be any reflection upon the 
Deity if Senators, addressing this Chamber and commenting 
upon the street address of the junior Senator from California, 
made reflections upon the color “ green,” with which God has 
clothed all his wonderful works? Or, would the Senator think 
that in making a comparison between the Irish in battle and the 
Irish in peace, that the South, having accepted the situation and 
yielded to superior force, should also record such conduct on the 
part of the Irish, who fight but never surrender? The fact is 
the South, after a valiant struggle, gave way because there was 
no moral force behind their cause. They were fighting for 
slavery, whereas the Irish are always fighting for freedom. 

I commend to the Senator from Mississippi that he go and 
live in Ireland because, as was said by a Chinese mandarin, who 
had observed that he would rather live in Ireland than in any 
other land, in answer to an interrogatory to explain why, said, 
“Tt is the only country in which the Irish have nothing to say.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I may say in opening that 
I regret exceedingly the introduction into this great question, 
the weightiest and most pregnant question that has been placed 
before the Senate of the United States, of these racial questions 
and questions which develop racial feeling. This is an Ameri- 
can question to me, and I have no racial prejudices whatever in 
relation to it. 

One of the inescapable consequences, however, in attempting 
to frame and put in operation a vast contract to control all the 
nations of the world, who have at times been rivals and enemies, 
is that you can not put your finger upon any national trouble in 
Europe, Asia, or Africa, and attempt to deal with it by this 
Government without immediately arousing racial feeling in this 
population of ours, which is drawn from all the Governments 
and countries of the world, 

We are altogether differently situated from any other nation 
in the world in that respect. All our ancestors came from some 
one of these foreign countries, and it is impossible to touch any 
one of the complications which are daily unfolding themselves 
now in foreign lands without involving, to a certain extent, 
our own peace and good order, and stirring up racial feelings 
in this country. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, in the consideration of this 
treaty and the first part of it, the league of nations covenant, 
I am speaking simply as an American and without, as I trust, 
any partisanship and without any racial prejudice. I want to 
do what I think is best for the United States of America as a 
Jovernment and for all its people in the long run. 

As to the immediate and pending amendment with reference 
to Shantung, it is immaterial to me how deep a knowledge of 
the Province of Shantung existed among the people of America 
before this treaty was formulated. It is not a question of the 
knowledge that existed as to that Province or other Provinces 
of China and other remote places in the world. The question is 
a question of principle, and that is all. It is equally applicable, 
whether the inhabitants be Chinese, Japanese, or Europeans. 
Here is a great Province of 40,000,000 people, which holds the 


command of the arteries of commerce in China, to be turned 

over from its ancient possessor for 6,000 years into the hands 

85 12 foreign empire. We have recognized the Republic of 
na—— -> 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, does the Senator contend 
that 40,000,000 people are turned over to Japan under this 
treaty, and that that formed a possession of Germany? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will say to the Senator in reply that I 
made some remarks on this same subject yesterday, and the 
idea is that, while the territory itself is not turned over, the 
possession of the strategic ports and the railroads and the bust- 
ness concessions will allow Japan to control the Province effec- 
8 and, controlling the Province, they control all of north 

na. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then the Senator's argument is based upon 
the idea that by the possession of railroads and mines they 
control the entire population? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The idea is based upon the testimony of 
Dr. Ferguson, who has been for some 20 years in China and is 
counsel for the President of China; upon the testimony of Prof. 
Edward Thomas Williams, who is a professor in Stanford Uni- 
versity of California and was the expert on oriental affairs 
retained by the peace commission itself; and upon the testimony 
of Mr. Millard, editor of the Far Eastern Review. Upon the 
testimony of those three gentlemen, whose credibility and whose 
ene: I venture to say, can not be questioned, it was 

ased. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
two out of those three have asserted that there are 40,000,000 
of Chinese transferred to Japan? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not assert that there had been 
40,000,000 Chinese transferred. I said they all stated that those 
who control the commerce and facilities for commerce of the 
Province of Shantung control the destiny of China, and I 
believe it. 

Here is a proposition to turn over to a foreign empire a Proy- 
ince which has a population of 40,000,000—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Thirty-six million. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Whatever it may be—from thirty to forty 
millions. It is equivalent to a proposition that a State much 
larger than the Empire State of New York, with its harbor and 
terminal facilities and radiating railway arteries of communi- 
cation, should be turned over to an alien empire. Do you sup- 
pose the people of this country would put up with such a situ- 
ation as that? Is that sort of a knife at the throat to be lightly 
laughed away by saying that nobody cares about the Chinese 
or whether Shantung is occupied by Chinese or Japanese? Mr. 
President, is that the spirit in which this great treaty is to be 
considered ? 

Here is our fellow Republic, China, which we have recognized. 
Here, in the very act of creating a covenant for the promotion 
of peace and good will among men, the first evidence of the 
spirit which is to actuate the council, which is to control the 
destinies of all nations, is to plunge a knife into the confiding 
bosom of our fellow inoffensive, helpless Republic and despoil 
her. 

Mr. President, there is no use arguing the facts of this ques- 
tion. Everybody is ashamed of the transaction. Nobody has 
risen here or elsewhere to deny the facts. The facts are indis- 
putable. The facts are stated by the President himself, and I 
will read his testimony in a moment. 

But it is said that if we do not become a party to this infamy 
we can not get the covenant. That is the price. Forty millions 
of Chinese, the whole Chinese Empire is to be despoiled because 
Japan, through the Japanese delegates to the peace conference, 
according to the testimony of the President in the White House 
to the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, notified him 
that if he did not carry out the provisions of the secret treaties 
which England and France had made with Japan—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And Italy. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; and Italy—to turn over this Prov- 
ince to Japan, they stood instructed by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to withdraw from the conference. 

And the President of the United States, instead of standing 
upon the lofty principles announced by him and reiterated to-day 
by the Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson], weakly sur- 
rendered because he had to have his covenant. 

I read now from page 529 of the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. This is the interview of the Presi- 
dent with the Foreign Relations Committee at the White House: 


y. 
65 «Senator — of California. In your opinion.» was it? 
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“Secretary Lansina. I would not want to say that, because I really 


have not the facts on which to form an opinion along that line. 

“Senator Jonxsox of California. Would the Japanese signatures to 
the league of nations have been obtained if you had” mot made the 
Shantung agreement? 

“ Secretary LANSING, I think 
“Senator JOHNSON of California. You do? 
“ Secretary LANSING. I think so. 

“ Senator JOHNSON of California. So that even 3 Shantung bad 
a been delivered to Japan, the league of nations d not have been 

ured 

Sa r LaxStxd. I do not think 

“Senator JOHNSON of California. ‘aud 3 you would have had the same 
signatories that you have now? 

“ Secretary LANSING. Yes; one more. China. 

„Senator JOHNSON of California, One more, China. So that the re- 
sult of the Shantung decision was simply to lose China's signature 
rather than to gain Japan's? 

55 sg tess Lansrinc, That is my personal view, but I may be wrong 
abou 

Senator JoHNson of California. Why did you yield on a aton on 
which 5 thought you ought not to yield and that you thought was a 

ple 


princi 
LANSING. Because — A we were subject to the direc- 
tion of the sident of the United 8 
Senator JOHNSON at California. 238 1 ta was solely because you felt 
that you were subject to the decision of the President of the United 
States that you yielded? 
LANSING, Yes. 
“Senator JOHNSON of California. „The decision is his? 
“ Secretary LANSING. Necessarily.” 


Then I said to the President: 


Now, I wondered whether Secretary Lansing was well informed about 
this question or not? 

The PRESIDENT. Well ay conclusion is diferent from his, sir. 

Senator BRANPEGEE. could not have got the signature oi saben 

if you had not given Shantung? 

The PRESIDENT, That is my judgment. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You say you were notified to that effect? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. 

Senator nage gg As I ‘understand, you were notified that thcy had 
instructions not to sign unless this was included. 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. 


Now, I read from page 526 of the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


Senator Jounson of California. Did China enter the war upon our 
advice—the advice of the United States? 

The PRESIDENT. I can not tell, sir. We advised her to enter and she 
had sought our advice. Whether that was the 
persuasive advice or not, I do not rye 

Senator JoHNson of California. you recall, Mr. President, that 

preceding that advice we had asked ening. as one of the neutral nations, 
to sever diplomatic relations with eB penser $4 

The PRESIDENT, Whether we had asked her? 

Senator JOHNSON of California. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT, I do not recall, Senator. 
the records — the ‘you kno 
Senator Jouxson of California 


2 am sure Mr. Lansing can 


The PRESIDENT. No. 
She had every reason to know that. 

Senator JOHNSON of California. Pardon me a further question: You 
did make the attem . * pot it, 12 did t? 

The PRESIDENT. I did; very seriously. 

Senator JOHNSON Be Eiern. And the decision ultimately reached 
at the pua conference wás n disappointment to you? 

The SIDENT. Yes, sir; I may pranks that it was. 

Senator JOHNSON of California. You would have preferred, as I think 
most of us would, that there had been a different conclusion of the 
Shantung provision, or the Shantung difficulty or controversy, at the 
Paris conference? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes; I frankly intimated that 

Senator JOHNSON of California. Did it require ne unanimous consent 
of the members of peace conference to reach a decision like the 


Shantung decision? 

The PRESIDENT, Every decision; yes, sir. 

Senator JoHNsown of California. ‘Do you recall, 3 oo. prior to 
the decision on the territorial question of Shantung, or of German rights 
— Shantung, the racial equality question coming before the peace con- 

erence 

The PRESIDENT, I remember that at one of the sessions called l pt 
‚sessions a resolution re that matter was introduced 
‘Japanese representatives, but rather as an expression of opinion or 793 — 
and it was not pressed for action. 

Senator — — of California, Mr. President, the press at that time 
stated that it had gone to a vote—and I trust some one will correct me 
if I am in error—and that the vote was 11 to 6 upon the proposition. 
The dispatches at that time were to that effect. 

The PRESIDENT. I was misled, Senator. You are referring to the 
eommission.on a league of nations = 
Senator JoHNson of California, Yes. 

The PRESIDENT. There was a ote there. 
any subject in the ce conferen 

Senator Jomxson of California, T ‘confounded the two. 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Senator Jonxsox of California. May I ask, if 3 how the 
re Ten ERTER of the United States voted upon that particular propo- 


si 

ce PRESIDENT, Senator. I think it is very natural yon should ask 
that. I am not sure, that I am at liberty to answer, because that 
touches the Ngee g of n great many controversies that occurred 
that conference, and I think it is best, in the interest of Finnie pn Bi 
good understanding. that I should not answer. 


Mr. President, I will not say that to any lawyer or to any 
diplomat, but to any high- school child who can read that testi- 
mony the whole thing is as clear as a bell. Our historic posi- 


There never was a vote on 


tion with reference to China was one of friendship, almost of 
guardianship. We alone of all the nations that had had the 
chance to despoil her had treated her squarely and had never 
taken anything from her. We had her confidence. She knew 
we wanted nothing from her. Our own Government intimated to 
the Chinese delegates that they ought not to employ American 
counsel] to protect their rights at the conference, and on that 
intimation they did not employ American counsel to protect 
their rights. They relied upon our integrity, and the President 
says that they knew we would do everything we could to protect 
their rights. The President says—well, I will not repeat his 
words—it was with the utmost regret that he surrendered. He 
surrendered his own principles announced in his 14 points; 
and he did it because the powers that had made the secret treaty 
with Japan said, “ Here we ourselves are bound; you settle this 
thing with Japan; you are the goat, so to speak.” The Presi- 
dent tried to settle, and when he found they would not settle 
on his terms he settled on their terms. That is all there was 
to it. 

In order that we may have the glorious privilege of bearing 
the burden of guaranteeing the territorial integrity and the 
political independence of every member of this league—which 
may grow indefinitely and include all the nations of the world 
we generously and magnanimously agree, when we vote against 
the amendment proposed by the committee to the Shantung pro- 
visions, to ratify the Shantung outrage. We agree to do it; 
and then we put on record a self-accusing declaration, which 
simply adds to our infamy, when we say we recognize the in- 
famy of it, but we vote to do it and we file the declaration that it 
is inexcusable that we should do it. If any other Senator wants 
to stand upon that record through the rest of his life, let him 
take his stand upon it. I will not stand upon it, treaty or no 
treaty, covenant or no covenant. 

I agree with the Senator from Massachusetts that the sug- 
gestion that an amendment to the treaty will necessarily de- 
stroy it is mere fiction. It is a bugaboo to say that an amend- 
ment involves the resummoning of the peace conference. The 
peace conference has never been dispersed; it is in session to- 
day ; but, even if it were not, on our mere submission by cable 
to the chancelleries of the various high contracting parties an 
amendment would be accepted by their own Governments irre- 
spective of their delegates to the peace conference, or they could 
instruct their delegates at the conference to accept it. But we 
are no more to touch this European-made thing than we are to 
touch the Ark of the Covenant. Everyone admits it is full of 
errors, and that this is the only chance we will have to correct 
them. The talk about taking it as it is and then fixing it us it 
ought to be is pure buncombe. Everybody knows that our 
chance to correct the errors in this document is now, and it is 
the only chance we will ever have. 

Look at article 26 of the league covenant providing that 
amendments to the covenant shall take effect when ratified. 
There is no provision as to who shall propose amendments and 
no provision as to when they are to be acted upon; but there 
is the provision that before an amendment shall take effect it 
has got to be approved by the unanimous vote of all the powers 
having representation in the council and by a majority of all the 
powers represented in the assembly. The minute we propose an 
amendment Japan—and I say it without feeling toward her, for 
I have nothing against the Japanese people any more than I 
haye against the Chinese people—Japan will say, of course, 
“Yes; we will vote for your amendment if you will admit our 
immigration to your country.” Either the thing is unamendable, 
or we have got to surrender our domestic questions to foreign 
control. Any way you look at this thing, Mr. President, it is 
unwise for this country to entangle itself in it. We have noth- 
ing to gain. Nor is it our duty to agree to it. 

I recall that for the past 80 years the Democratic Party has 
been inundating this country with the declaration that we have 
no constitutional power to tax our people to protect our own 
industries and our own laboring men, while now they are as- 
serting the doctrine that we have the constitutional power, and 
that it is our international duty, to tax all our people, not for 
their benefit, but to raise armies and build navies to protect the 
territorial integrity and political independence of every meni- 
ber of the league in Europe, Asia, and Africa. What constitu- 
tional power have we to make a treaty to do any such thing as 
that? Is that one of the purposes defined by the Constitution 
of the United States for which we can tax the people of this 
country? Why should we assume such a burden? On which - 
side shall we fight? 

If one foreign nation attacks another, do you suppose that 
this country can be thrust into a war against one European 
power to protect the boundaries or political independence of an- 
other European power because some one man appointed by the 
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Presiđent of the United States; sitting im Geneva, happens: to 
agree with the eight foreigners. who are there that we should 
go to war? Do you suppose on such a question, the American 
people can he coerced to agree to the judgment of Col. House, 
if he should be the delegate? And if he should decide that we 
must fight Roumania, although we were in favor of Roumania? 
Do you suppose that such a decision could be carried into 
effect? If it could not be, we would break our contract. What 
is the use of making a contract and solemnly placing the creat 
seal of this Nation upon it if we do not intend to keep it? 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. yesterday, on the 
floor; made an eloquent speech in favor of the league of nations, 
in which he said he agreed with everything the President had 


done in connection with it, and said that if we would sign: 


this document and agree to it. we would never be called upon 
to take any action under it. In other words, it is a “mind 
cure.“ Te wants us to sign this document promising to do 
these things because we will not be called upon to do them. 
Imagine an arrogant, determined, and powerful belligerent like 
Germany, and let the announcement be made that we are assum- 
ing this mighty obligation on the theory that we will not be 
called upon to perform it, how much of a deterrent do vou sup- 
pose it would be to them: when they contemplate another raid 
upon civilization, if they ever shall? 

The: President himself after a labored explanation, or at- 
tempted explanation, of article 10 to the committee at the 
White House: conference entered into a disquisition as to the 
difference between a legal obligation. and a moral obligation 
on our part to perform our contract. Mr. President, that is all 
sophistry; it must be swept aside. Everybody knows that if 
we guarantee to protect, or if we undertake the obligation to 
preserve, the territorial integrity of another nation we have 
got to perform that task, and we have got to perform it by 
the only means practicable; and if the territorial integrity of 
a foreign power is threatened by an armed force, the only way— 
and everybody knows it—to protect its boundary lines is by an 
opposing army. It is said that the council is merely to advise; 
but, as. the President says, there is a compelling moral obliga- 
tion for us to conform to the advice. And Congress will be put 
in the position then, after we have been in this league, if we 
get into it, unfortunately, for some years, and get so enmeshed 
with the complicated broils and conspiracies and intrigues of 
the Old World that we can not get out, of having to go ahead 
and follow the advice. Very likely the President will recom- 
mend to our delegate to agree with those forcign powers, and 
then we will have to raise our Army, and Congress will not be 
i free agent; but what a condition this country will be in! 

As I say, you can not touch one of these foreign questions 
without making it at once a domestic question, and a domestic 
question which will haunt you at the polls, and paralyze your 
industries, and put the country upon every occasion to the 
terrific expense and risk of going through exactly the sort of 
experience that we had to go through when the Germans in 
the country were paralyzing our industries and blowing up 
our railroads and bridges and mills. That is merely an illus- 
tration of what is going to be our regular order of business if 
we enter this thing with an idea of performing our duties. 

Oh, Mr. President, they say, Lou are for war if you are not 
for this covenant.” “ Where is your constructive alternative?” 
the Senator from Mississippi quotes his illiterate correspondent 
from an unknown address in Green Street us saying. Where 
is your constructive alternative?” Why, my. constructive al- 
ternative is to do what Congress has already declared: shall be 
done and what is declared to be the purpose of the country in the 
magnificent and comprehensive resolution proposed by the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] and reported favorably. 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. Make your peace—the 
only thing that is delaying it is the insistence that this covenant 
and experiment and chimera shall be a part of it—make your 
peace and then, as we have already authorized, I believe, in an 
amendment to a naval appropriation bill, summon, the nations of 
the world together to agree upon a plan; have an international 
congress to agree upon a plan for making and codifying- and 
observing a code of international law. You can not shoot 
morality into people with 13-inch guns. Adopt section 5 of 
ae resolution 76, submitted by Senator Kxox on June 10, as 
follows: 


That, finally, It shall be the declared policy- of our Government, in 
order to meet fully and fairly our obligations: to ourselves and to the 
world, that the freedom and peace of Europe again: threatened 
ay power or combination of powers, the United) States will 

a situation with grave concern as a menace to its own 

will consult with other powers affected with a view to devising means 
for the removal of such: menace, and will, necessity. arising in the 
future, carry out the same complete accord and cooperation with our 
chief cobelligerents for the defense of civilization. 
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The present covenant is not a peace treaty. It is a“ big stick” 
wielded by the five principal and allied powers over the subject 
nations of the world. It is nothing but a threat; and article 10, 
as the President himself says, is the heart of the threat. There 
are concealed behind: it the menace of your potential armies and 
navies, They are to be summoned after you settle these ques- 
tions of first, second, and third judgments upon “compelling 
moral obligations.” There is your Army. to be sent, and that is 
all there is to this league—that the five prineipal allied powers, 
represented one apiece upon a council! sitting in foreign lands, 
with four others to be added practically at their dictation, for 
they will control it—those nine men, three times a triumvirate— 
ure to sit there and by their machinations, in a star chamber as 
unknown to the public as the secret diplomacy that for nine 
months reigned uninterrupted in Paris, they are to issue their 
edicts to civilization; and upon what they say, not upon what 
Congress says, are human events to be decided. 

The President says our protection is that it has to be unani- 
mous. Very well. Suppose Col.. House sits in the council there 
and the President of the United States orders him to agree with 
what the eight foreigners say shall be the diplomatic conduct of 
the relations of the United States of America, and he does agree, 
what are we going to do about it?) The thing is done. The 
President himself knows how such things are done. Here is his 
view of it, from his book on “ Congressional: Government ” : 

Nay, in many cases the President may not even know what the Sen- 
ates objections were. He is made to Ch that body as a servant 
conferring with his master, His only penes of compel! compliance 
on the part of the Senate lies in his itiative in negotiation, which 
affords him a chance to get the country into such scrapes, so pledged in 
the view of the world. to certain courses, of actiom that the Senate hesi- 
tates to bring about the appearance of dishonor which would follow its 
refusal to ratify the rash promises or to support the indiscreet threats 
of the Department of State. 

Why, it is the President that controis the foreign policy of 
this country under this scheme, and he contrels it without re- 
sponsibility to anybody; and if Col. House—if he be the unfortu- 
nate delegate selected to represent the President in this “star 
chamber” abroad—presumes to disobey the secret instructions 
of the President, off comes his head, and there would be no 
trouble in securing plenty of subservient gentlemen to go there 
and do what they are told, because the worst that can happen to 
them if they hear they are to be hung upon return to their own 
country, is not to come, but to stay over tliere. 

That is the position that the United States of America is asked 
to put itself in, That is the fruit of six months of foreign labor 
and toil and “ matching of minds! 

Mr. President, we can always form a league. They claim that 
they have formed one over there now. Let them have it. This 
country does not need to have its boundaries protected. We do 
not ask Russia or Great Britain or Prance to preserve our po- 
litical independence. When that is assaulted, the American peo- 
ple in their majesty and might will know: how to defend it! 
But we are to.devore the future of America to being a policeman 
for the rest of the world. Imagine the financial schemes that are 
in contemplation, when the debts of bankrupt Europe come to be 
liquidated! They do not have to control Congress, these mighty 
men of finance, any more. They simply go to the President, or 
to. the nine powers, and make their financial arrangements. 
Whether this war debt of the world is to be funded and imposed 
upon us is a matter we know nothing about. All these menaces 
stare us in: the face: When the President went abroad to make 
this: peace nobody had it in his mind: that he was to return 
with any such preposition as this; and the pathetic thing about 
it is that all the good people who want peace seem to be satisfied 
with anything that is labeled peace, (a league for peace.” 
Many of them are for the league without Tooking to see 
what is in it or on what theory it is drawn or how it is going to 
work. i 

Mr, President, they have got to be saved: from themselves, and 
itis our duty to do it. We know what is im this covenant, and 
we can imagine how it will work; and the Senators who have 
borne the abuse and who have suffered the ignominy that has 
been heaped upon them by good but deluded people, in my 
opinion, if they live-a year, and we can keep out of this inter- 
national) contrivance, which I prophesy. will blow up the first 
time any strain is put upon it in an emergency, will come into 
their reward, and a grateful Republic will say that again the 
Senate of the United States has saved the country. 

Mr. GITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it has been suggested to me 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], who: objected to the 
former request for unanimous consent, that in: a modified form 
it might be acceptable. I imagine that the Senate is about 
ready to vote; andi E ask unanimous: consent, in any event, that 
from now on speeches be limited to t5 minutes, and that no 
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Senator be allowed to speak more than one time—simply on this 
amendment, of course, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McLean in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, my information is that there 
is but one other Senator on this side who desires to speak, and 
that is the Senator from Wisconsin, and after an arrangement 
and understanding that he was to speak I would not want to 
agree to that unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator refer to this Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I refer to the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fottetre]. I have been informed that he is the 
one Senator upon this side who desires to speak. If that be true, 
he having told me that he did not wish to speak at great 
length 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Wisconsin is here. 

Mr. WATSON. He is here and he can speak for himself, and 
he has said that he did not desire to speak at great length. Of 
course, that is up to him to decide, but until he shall decide, 
personally I do not feel at liberty to agree to the unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, after listening to the debate this 
afternoon, I do not feel that I can let the inference go'out to the 
country that the people of Irish descent are disloyal. I know 
that I can speak for those in my own State against any proposi- 
tion of that kind, for I know how loyal they have been right 
through this war, and I know that American history will show 
how the blood of people of Irish descent has ‘been shed in every 
cause for which America fought. I resent, Mr. President, any 
such suggestion, and would speak further on the subject if it 
were not for the fact that I do not wish to delay a vote on this 
very important amendment. 

Mr. FALL and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have no intention of making a 
speech. I have not made a speech upon the Shantung proposi- 
tion. I am a member of the Foreign Relations Committee and 
voted to report what is known as the Shantung amendment from 
that committee. 

When the peace conference met, Mr. President, it was, among 


other things, to deal with the possessions of Germany in Europe 


outside of the boundaries fixed by the five principal allied and 
associated powers. It was then to deal with the overseas pos- 
sessions of Germany—that is, German possessions out of Europe. 

In dealing with the European possessions of Germany, ar- 
ticle 118 of the present treaty was adopted. By the terms of 
that article Germany simply renounces any claim upon any 
territory outside of the geographic limits fixed by the treaty. 

In renouncing her overseas possessions Germany in terms 
renounces the overseas possessions in favor of the five principal 
allied and associated powers. The determination of the powers 
was to deprive Germany of her possessions. The general dis- 
position of those possessions in Europe was left, by the terms 
of the treaty, to treaties that thereafter were to be made. The 
disposition of the overseas possessions of Germany under the 
terms of the treaty was left to the disposition which might be 
made of such possessions by the five principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers. 

Article 23 of the covenant of the league of nations does, in a 
conversational way, refer to probable future disposition or 
government of such overseas possessions. The object, then, 
of the representatives of the great powers seated at the peace 
table was attained when Germany made the renunciation. 
The possessions were thereafter to be dealt with. 

When it came to the disposition of Shantung, however, there 
were two claimants, each of whom claimed that the principal 
allied and associated powers should force Germany to renounce 
specifically in its favor the Shantung possession, 

The question of the disposition of Fiume was up for considera- 
tion. The President of the United States declined to join the 
commissioners or representatives of the other powers in the 
disposition of Fiume, and appealed to the Italian people over 
the heads of Orlando and Sonino. Those representatives of 
Italy at once left the peace conference. Japan up to that time 
had not taken part among the five powers. She was not one 
of the principal representatives who were arranging the terms 
of the peace treaty. She had taken part, or did take part there- 
after, as one of the ten, but had not taken part as one of the five. 
When Italy’s representatives walked out because of the action 
of the President of the United States it is well understood that 
pressure was immediately brought to bear upon Mr. Wilson 
to secure the attendance of Japan for the purpose of enabling 
them finally to constitute their league, and as Japan walked 
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into the door, she walked into the conference chamber with the 
word “Shantung” upon her lips. Shantung was the price of 
the entrance of Japan, and it was paid. 

Mr. President, as a member of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, charged by the Senate with the duty of considering the 
treaty, I had, first, by my vote, to decide whether the overseas 
possessions of Germany should be taken from her. I did not 
hesitate for a moment, of course, in determining that she should 
be deprived of her overseas possessions; and under the general 
terms of the treaty, if no special disposition of any of them was 
made in the treaty itself, the overseas possessions become the 
property of the five allied and associated powers, and under the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Insular cases and the Four Diamond cases we took a one-fifth 
undivided interest in those properties. 

Having decided, first, in my own mind, that the action of the 
peace commission or the delegates in depriving Germany of her 
overseas possessions should be sustained, it then became neces- 
sary for me to decide, as a representative of a coordinate branch 
of the Government engaged in treaty making, as to whether 
Shantung should be left with the other overseas possessions of 
Germany in the hands of the five allied and associated powers 
or should be given specifically to any other power without await- 
ing the further treaty provided under article 119. 

This being the case, I looked at the proposition from the 
standpoint of what should be done with it; whether we, having 
a one-fifth interest, should dispose of it to any particular power 
hereafter or at the present time. Under the terms of the treaty 
I conceived it my duty to cast my vote for the disposition of it 
at this time, and it became necessary for me to determine 
whether, in so doing, we should approve the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in deeding it to Japan. In my judg- 
ment it belongs to China, and I voted to return it to its owner, 
and I shall sustain that vote by my vote upon the pending 
amendments in the Senate. 

| Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator had voted to 
return Shantung to its owner, he would have voted to return it 
to Germany, because it happened that Germany was the owner 
when this war began. So all that labored argument falls to the 
ground. 

Mr. President, I want to put into the Recorp a letter addressed 
to Hon. Frank B. Branpecer, United States Senate, being a 
copy of a letter sent October 8, 1919, by the League to Enforce 
Peace, to the Senator from Connecticut, with various names 
signed. Before I insert it I will say that I submitted it to the 
Senator from Connecticut. There is nothing personal in it. 
It is a mere matter of a difference of opinion about the pending 
question. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

OCTOBER S. 1919. 


The Hon. Frank B. BRANDEGEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: According to press reports, gon told the Senate 32 
that those who contribute mon: ey to the funds raised by the League to 
Enforce Peace for the purpose of piper | public sentiment in favor of 
the league of nations belong to the class which Col. Sellers said “ one 
is born every minute." 

Your remark applies to more than 7,000 persons in every walk of life, 
residing in every State of the Union. We are sending you herewith tho 
names and addresses of a few of them, 

Would you be willing to repeat to these men personally the opivior of 
them you expressed in the Senate Chamber? 

We are sending a copy of this letter to the n So thal tie 
contributors to this fund who — — incurred your displeasure may be 
assured that they are in good co pany. 

Here is a partial list of ieee contributors: George W. Wickersham, 
John G. Agar, Robert Fulton Cutting, Bugene Delano, Cleveland H, 

„ Darwin P. 8 James K. Hackett, Arthur Curtiss James, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Sa Lewisohn, Alfred E. Marling, Emerson Afe. 
Millin, William e Mor n, Henry Morgenthau, Charles D. Norton, 
William Church Osborn, William L. Saunders, Finley J. Shepard, Oscar 
Straus, Percy S. Straus Bt Me Taft, Felix M. Warburg, Judge Henry 
G. Ward, New York City r. Alexander Graham Bell, Washington, 
D. C.; William Dudley Foulke, Richmond, Ind.; E. D, Hulbert, Julius 
Rosenwald, Chicago, III.; Robert T. Whitehouse, Portiand, Me.; Edw. ard 


A. Filene, Boston, Mass: ; Dr. Lawrence Lowell, Cambridge, Mass.; 
W. Murray Crane, Dalton, 3 Harry A. Garfield, Williamstown, 
i E. B. 8 Detroit. Mich. ; Charles er Pillsbury. Minne- 


apolis, Minn. ; W. T. 
ade. St. Louis, ales iT will 
Newark, N. J.; II. * 
os Colgate, Seo N D 
Everitt Macy, y Scarborough-on- 
W. G. Mather, Fier , Oh 


oF Kansas City, Mo.; W. ( 
Is E. Reed, Madison. Nebr. : ; Louis Bamberger, 
„East Orange, N. J Thomas A. Edison, 
; Edward V. Nep. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hudson, N. V.; Homer II. Johnson, 
Vance C McCormick, Harrisburg. Pa. : 


. D'Arcy. Festus J, 


N. W. Ayer & Son, George Burnham, ne H. K. Curtis, Thomas 
DeWitt Cuyler, Samuel § woar Phila aie hia, Pa.; Leon Falk, William 
Thaw, Pittsburgh, Pa.; II. Tucker, xington. Va. 3 W. H. Cowles, 
Spokane, Wash. ; Edzard W. eae Milwaukee, Wis.; Judge George 


Gray, Wilmington, Del. 
3 Frederick S. Curtis, Brookfield Center; Rev. Chauncey 
Brewster, Edward Warren Capen, Louis Richmond Cheney, Robert 
Baird Riggs, Hartford; Morris Barker Crawford, Willlam North Rice, 
Middletown; William Howard Taft, Rev. Andrew W. Archibald, Win- 
throp Grant Bushnell, Irving Fisher, Henry W. Farnam, Frank Cc. 
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Porter, * Edwin S. Thomas, Isaac M. Uliman, New Haven; Thomas 


B. Doolittle, H. Chase, 


Waterbury. 


Pine Orchard; Arthur Reed Kimball, Irving 
(Signed) LEAGUE TO Exronen PEACE, 
WILLIAM H. SROBT, 8 
Mr. WILLIAMS. In addition to that, Mr. President, I desire 
to insert an article entitled. Houston Replies te Boram. De- 
clares Charges are False Both in Fact and Implication’ ” I 
have not had an opportunity to see the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], but there are three lines that I think ought to be stricken 
out, because they might be regarded as personal, and I have 
stricken them out. 
There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to he printed in the Recor», as follows: 


[The New York ‘Times, Oct. 11, 1919.] 


MLOVSTON REPLIES TO BORAH—DECLARES CHARGES ARE “ FALSE BOTH IN 
PACT AND IMPLICATION.” 
Herbert S. Houston, national treasurer of the League to Enforce Peace, 


issued the folowing statement last night in reply to to Senator Boran’s 
attack on the teague in the Senate on Thursday : 

Senator Boras again places the League to Enforce Peace in his 
debt by advertising our necessities. The last time he attacked the 
league in the Senate he brought to our treasury several thousand dol- 
lars from friends of whom we had never heard, 1 

“Whi ile he was falminating on the floor of the Senate against the 
league of which the recent Republican President, Mr. Taft, is the head, 
three other leading 5 members ef our executive committee, 
President Lowell, of Harvard, Mr. Oscar S. Straus, and Mr. Hamilton 
Holt were in open and friendly conference with Senator Loves. A few 
blocks away, in the District National Bank was our sinister 
and corrupting press bureau, in oe of one of the most distinguished 
ournalists in the United States, Dr. Talcott Williams, long Dean of the 

tzer School of Journalism at Columbia, and a lifelong blican. 

Let Senator BORAH ask any Mine Yop correspondent, or all of 
them, if Dr. Williams, or his 3 Rickey ever offered 
anything for publication that infringed in the slightest” 


egree on the 
highest ethics of their profession. 

“One thing the Senator said was true—that. the e to Enforce 
Peace was 8 a good deal of money. It is spen it fer the 
distribution of millions of 8 by Mr. ky — Herbert Hoover, 
Samuel Gompers. and scores of other patriotic leaders of American 
tuos ht who believe peat this country fail in its plain duty unless 
it jo the league of nations. 


“As to the names of the 10,000 subscribers who have made ible 


this broad campaign of popular education, they are available for Senator 
BORAH the very moment he will agree to have.them blished in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. This is a standing offer we have had before 


the Senator for three months.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I shall take only a few 
minutes of the time of the Senate in discussing this amendment. 
The question is so simple and so plain that no one can mis- 
understand it. Under articles 156, 157, and 158 of the treaty 
Germany is compelled to agree to renounce to Japan all right, 
title, and interest which she theretofore had in the Province 
of Shantung, China, and to do those things necessary to make 
such transfer of interest. The Province of Shantung consists 
of a territory comprising nearly 60,000 square miles—a trifle 
larger than England—and has a population of nearly 40,000,000 
people. 

The interest and rights Germany had in this Province were 
aequired by the treaty of 1898, which Germany forced upon 
China, and consisted of certain rights in the Bay of Kiaochow 
in the nature of sovereign rights and mining and railroad 
rights in the entire Province. All such rights, however, were 
in the nature of a mere lease for a term of years. Up to the 
time in 1914, early in the war, when Germany was driven out 
of the Province by Japan, the Germans had strictly lived up to 
the terms of the treaty, and had not attempted to overrun or 
occupy the whole Province. As soon as Japan wrested it from 
China, however, she at once took steps to make it as difficult 
as possible to dispossess her. 

Dr. John Ferguson, legal adviser to the President of the 
Chinese Republic, in an address in New York City, Sunday, 
October 12 last, as reported in the papers of the following day, 
said: 

Pare ispossess 
‘io tthe: ehiteeadn ave, Geen’ ovieran with JAPAO ORIONE eed 
there are now between fifty and one hundred thousand Japanese in the 
Province, whereas prior to 1914 the total German population, including 
the garrison, was only 3,000. 

Now, it is in this situation that the treaty proposes to compel 
Germany to turn over to Japan against China's objections and 
protests the rights once held by Germany in the Province, while 
the committee amendment provides in effect that they shall 
remain with China. 

That is the issue to be determined and settled by our vote 
this afternoon. 

I say remain with China, because there is where those rights 
unquestionably are now. When China entered the war against 
Germany, of course Germany’s rights and property interests in 
China reverted to China. But that isn’t all. When Japan made 
her demands upon Germany in 1914 preceding her declaration 
of war against Germany, it was simply that the German rights 


in the Province should be surrendered with a view to their return 
to China. So that when in 1914 Japan drove the Germans out 
of this territory she did not succeed and did not pretend to 
succeed to the German rights. Japan and China were not at 
war. Japan could only succeed to the German rights with the 
consent of China after Germany had been evicted. Germany was 
out of possession, but her rights continued, though in abeyance, 
under the treaty of 1898 until China and Germany e in- 
volved in war with each other in 1917, when, of course, German 
rights, interests, and property in China lawfully became the 
property of China. 

The question simply is, therefore, whether or not we slall 
become a party to a gigantic theft of territory and vainable 
rights from China, a sister Republic, an ally in.the late war, for 
the benefit of the most despotic Government on earth. 

It is fundamental in the law of contracts, whether between in- 
dividuals or nations, that no one has power to convey rights 
which do not belong to him. 

We have not a scintilla of right or title to anything in the 
Province of Shantung. 

If so, where did we acquire it? If not, how can we convey it 
or how can we join in a conveyance? Neither for that matter 
has Germany or any of the other powers joining in this treaty. 

When we assume to join in conveying or in compelling Ger- 
many to go through the form of conveying the territery and 
rights mentioned in the Provinee of Shantung to Japan it only 
means that we have the power in conjunction with our late 
Allies or associates in the war to take by force that which be- 
longs to China and transfer it to Japan, not that we or they have 
any title which we, under any law recognized in civilized society. 
can convey to anybody. 

If China had the power to resist this rape we would never 
think of making the assault upon her. If China had the power 
to resist the ravishment of her title to her territory we would 
never think of joining with the Allies in committing this in- 
famous crime. 

If we become a party to this treaty provision our conduct is no 
better than that of the armed highwayman whe holds up an 
unarmed and defenseless traveler, robs him of his purse, and then 
passes it te a confederate. 

Volumes have been written about the Shantung provision of 
this treaty and weeks have been spent ia debating it. And out 
of all the discussion one fact emerges, admitted and recognized 
by everybody : We have nothing in the Province of Shantung to 
convey to anyone. If we have, where did we get our title to it? 
We do net own or have an interest in a foot of territory there. 
We have not any sort of title, right, or interest in any mine or 
any railroad or in anything else there. Neither has Germany any 
shadow of interest in anything in the Province. When we join 
in compelling Germany te put on record a conveyance of rights in 
Shantung we are in effect declaring that Germany has some 
interest there which she can convey. We know that is false. 
When we join in directing her to make that conveyance to Japan 
we are guilty of a double deception. We pretend, first, that she 
has something to convey, and we know that she has not. We 
assert, second, that whatever interest she has to convey it is 
right and lawful that she should convey it to Japan. That 
also known to be absolutely false. ; 

J am utterly unable to follow the reasoning of the distin- 
guished Senators here who admit the criminal nature of the act 
to which we become a party by rejecting this amendment and 
signing the treaty, but who say nevertheless that it has gone 
so far we can accomplish nothing by refusing to become a party 
to the crime. 

There I take issue with them. The crime has not been fully 
consummated. I believe that if the United States would with- 
draw at this point, the other parties would never venture to con- 
summate the crime against China. But if they should go for- 
ward in this nefarious proceeding, that is no reason heic we 
should join with them in it. 

There is a fundamental fallacy which underlies all the rea- 
soning of the Senators who say that it is too late for us to 
accomplish anything now. Their argument is that the treaty is 
already in effect; that whether the conveyance by Germany to 
Japan is effective now or not, it will be so when Japan formally 
ratifies the treaty, which will be before the Senate passes upon 
it—in other words, that the conveyance from Germany to Japan 
is or will be effective and we can not prevent it. 

Now, the fundamental error, as I believe, in that reasoning 
lies in the assumption that Germany has something to convey 
to Japan in the Province of Shantung. 

Suppese that Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan should 


ty 
of all Germany's property in this country which we took over 
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properly and lawfully under international law as soon as we 
became involved in war with Germany, does anyone suppose that 
that bill of sale would be worth the paper it was written upon? 
It would be a fraud upon its face. It would convey nothing. It 
would be of no more value than blank paper. That is precisely 
the situation concerning the conveyance or cession which Ger- 
many, under compulsion from the Allies, is going to make to 
Japan of China's rights in Shantung. 

The whole trouble with the reasoning of the Senators is that 
they fail to look through the form of the transaction to the 
substance of it. We might just as well leave Germany out of it, 
so far as the real substance of the transaction is concerned. We 
might just as well pretend that France or Great Britain or some 
other country succeeded to Germany’s rights in Shantung, and 
that that country should make the conveyance to Japan. 

As I have said, and say again, in 1914 Germany was driven 
out of every foot of this territory. It had possession or control 
of absolutely nothing there. This was done by Japan in war 
with Germany, but as a friendly act to China; declared to be 
for the purpose of restoring to China the rights which everyone 
knew Germany forced her to yield up in the treaty of 1898. 

It is not pretended that Japan acquired by her action the Ger- 
man rights, for if that were the pretense there would be no occa- 
sion to write into this treaty the provision that Germany shall 
make conveyance to Japan. 

Then, in 1917, the latent rights to the territory which may 
have still remained in Germany were absolutely wiped out when 
Germany and China became involved in war with each other. 


So that I say Germany from that time forth had no more rights 


to convey in the Province of Shantung than we or any other 
country had. 

Therefore, when gentlemen say that the crime has already 
been consummated because Germany’s conveyance under this 
treaty has been or soon will be made, they miss the whole point 
involved, This cession from Germany to Japan gives legal title 
to nothing, because Germany has no title to it. The act which 
this treaty requires of Germany is a barren act, an empty form. 
There is no real difference so far as the title of China to her 
property is concerned after Germany has made this conveyance 
than before she made it. The conveyance does not effect a 
change of title. It does not affect the ownership, because Ger- 
many has nothing to convey. Moreover, the lease, which was 
all Germany ever had secured from China under the treaty of 
1898, provides that Germany’s interest can not be assigned. 
(See Art. V, treaty of 1898.) 

The real substance of this transaction is the agreement be- 
tween Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan to carve out of 
China a large area and valuable rights and turn them over to 
Japan. That is the real thing that is being done. That is the 
crime that is about to be consummated, and that is the crime 
I say the United States can prevent by refusing to be made a 
party to it. 

This partition of China simply rests upon force, and it involves 
a robbery so barefaced that I do not believe the nations involved 
will dare go through with it if the United States brands the 
transaction for what it really is and refuses to become a party 
to it. 

By rejecting this provision of the treaty and adopting this 
amendment we will halt the nations engaged in this assault 
upon China’s sovereignty and territorial integrity and cause 
them to reconsider their action; while it is certain that if we 
ratify this treaty with this provision in it, there will be no pos- 
sible reason for the other nations ever to reconsider their 
action, and, more than that, we will ourselves have become a 
party to the very crime we so severely condemn, 

Ah! but Senators say, we will frame a reservation by which 
we will condemn this wrong and thereby keep our own hands 
clean of this infamy. A reservation will either amount to an 
amendment or it will amount to nothing—except to record a con- 
fession of our own guilt, 

The reservation which I have heard suggested here is to the 
effect that a statement will be made in the resolution ratifying 
the treaty that the United States will not assent to articles 156, 
157, and 158, relating to Shantung, and will preserve full liberty 
of action respecting that matter. Now, I submit to the Senators 
whether it would not be far better to vote for the committee 
amendment, which is perfectly clear, than to attempt to confuse 
the treaty with any such provision as that suggested. 

A treaty between nations like a contract between individuals 
requires a meeting of the minds upon all the propositions in- 
volved in the contract, and if there is not such a meeting of 
minds there is no contract between individuals and there is no 
treaty between nations. Suppose A and B are about to.enter 
into a contract. The proposed contract is drawn up. A signs it. 
It is presented to B for his signature. He signs it but before 


doing so adds a clause to it saying that “as to provisions 1, 2, 
and 3 "—possibly the most important prov'sions in the contract— 
“T am not bound, and shall preserve full liberty of action re- 


specting those matters.” Does anyone pretend that that would 
be a contract? Does anyone pretend that if allowed to rest in 
that form its effect would be other than to cause controversy 
between the parties to it? And yet, sir, I do not see wherein the 
action of the “ mild” reservationists, so called in the Senate, 
differs from the action I have supposed in the case of individual 
parties to a private contract. 

I believe, sir, that it is far better to support the committee 
amendment which leaves no doubt as to the position of the 
United States, and, whether we prevent this wrong or not, such 
action would show that we have done everything in our power 
to prevent it, and we can never be accused in any way of con- 
doning or being a party to it. A 

Mr. President, no one can know, but I believe, that if we 
adopt the pending amendment the allied powers will be forced 
to halt in their course; they will be forced to reconsider their 
action and accept the treaty as amended. 

A righteous declaration made here to-day will thrill the lovers 
of liberty in every capital on the face of the earth. 

It will loosen the tongues of mankind in one universal acclaim 
of approval. 

Even the allied powers can not brave the verdict of the world 
when once it is made articulate. 

The Imperial Government of Japan is not yet ready to chal- 
lenge the white civilization., 

Adopt this amendment and the moral power of that act alone 
will compel Great Britain, France, and Italy to reconsider rati- 
fication of this treaty. 

The United States is the very corner stone of this peace struc- 
ture as it has been planned. 

Adopt this amendment and the crime of Shantung will never 
be consummated. . 

And, sir, that crime is such an odious thing that it must 
literally effaced from any instrument to which. this Government 
puts its hand and seal. 

There is no middle course. 

These reservation Senators are on record denouncing the act 
as the “rape of China.” Are they prepared to say to Japan 
and to the consenting allies, “ You may consummate this un- 
speakable crime, but it must be with our disapproval. We 
know your brutal design; you have a notorious record which 
proclaims your fell purpose; but you will please take notice now 
that we denounce this infamy as ‘ highly improper.’ ” 

That, sir, does not represent the moral sense of the Ameri- 
can people on the issue raised by this amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, hoping to get an immediate vote 
on the pending amendment, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of no quorum having 
been made, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashuret Gore McCumber Simmons 
Ball Gronna McKellar Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Hale McLean Smith, Md. 
Beckham Harding McNary Smoot 
Borah Harris oses Spencer 
Brandegee Harrison Myers Stanley 
Calder Henderson Nelson Sterlin 
Capper Hitchcock New Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Calif. Newberry Swanson 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Norris ‘Thomas 
Culberson Jones, Wash Overman Townsend 
Cummins Kello; Owen Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Page Underwood 
Dial Kenyon Penrose Wadsworth 
Dillingham Keyes Phelan Walsh, Mass, 
Fall King Phipps Wash, Mont. 
Fernald Kirby Pittman Warren 
Fletcher Knox Pomerene Watson 
France La Follette Reed Williams 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Robinson Wolcott 

way 2 Sheppard 
Gerry McCormick Sherman 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

In accordance with the Chair's construction of the unanimous- 
consent agreement, if there is no further discussion, the Senate 
will proceed to vote upon the committee amendments to section 
VIII, articles 156, 157, and 158, embracing six amendments, com- 
monly known as the Shantung amendments. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary preceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr, FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
JouHNson]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty 
to yote, I would vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California (when his name was called). 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr, MAR- 


TIN]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from West 
Virginia -[Mr. ELxINS] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when Mr. Martin’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr, Martin] is detained on account of illness. His 
pair has been announced. If he were present and at liberty to 
vote, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr, OWEN (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee]. He would vote, I 
understand, “tay” on these textual amendments. Therefore 
I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when the name of Mr. Sante of South Carolina 
was called). My colleague the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Surra] is detained on account of illness in his family. 
He is paired with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
LING]. If my colleague were here and at liberty to vote, he 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 
Under the announcement of his colleague as to how he would 
vote if present, I am at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] on 
account of illness in his family. His general pair has already 
been announced. If he were present, he would vote “nay,” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—35. * 

Ball Frelinghuysen 12 Poindexter 
Borah Gore McLean Reed 
Brandegee Gronna Mones Sherman 
Calder Harding New Sutherland 
Capper Johnson,Calif, Newberry Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Norris Walsh, Mass, 
ate Knox Page Warren 
Fall La Follette Penrose Watson 
France Lodge Phipps X; 
t NAYS—55, 
Ashurst Henderson Nelson Smith, Md. 
Hankhead Hitchcock Nugent Smoot 
Veckham Jones, N, Mex, Overman Spencer 
Y ‘hamberlain Kellogg en Stanley 
Colt Kendrick Phelan Sterling 
Culberson Kenyon Pittman Swanson 
Cummins Keyes Pomerene Thomas 
Dial King sdell Townsend 
Fletcher Kirby Robinson mmel 
Gay Lenroot Shep derw 
Gerry McCumber Shields Walsh, Mont, 
Tale McKellar Simmons Uliams 
Harris McNary Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Harrison Myers Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—6. 
Edge Fernald Martin Smith,8.c, 


Elkins Johnson, 8.Dak. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. LODGE. I give notice that at the proper time, after the 
committee amendments are disposed of, I shall move to strike 
the Shantung section from the treaty, I ask that the reading 
of the treaty be continued. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty, at the top 
of page 210, and read as follows: 

“Section II. 
“ NAVAL CLAUSES. 
“Article 181. 

“After the expiration of a period of two months from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty the German naval forces 
in commission must not exceed: 

“6 battleships of the Deutschland or Lothringen type, 

“6 light cruisers, 

“12 destroyers, 

12 torpedo boats, 
or an equal number of ships constructed to replace them as 
provided in Article 190. 

“No submarines are to be included. 

“All other warships, except where there is provision to the 
contrary in the present Treaty, must be placed in reserve or 
devoted to commercial purposes. 

“Article 182. 


“Until the completion of the minesweeping prescribed by 
Article 198 Germany will keep in commission such number of 
minesweeping vessels as may be fixed by the Governments of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 

“Article 183. 

“After the expiration of a period of two months from the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty the total personnel of the 
German Navy, including the manning of the fleet, coast defences, 
signal stations, administration and other land services, must not 


exceed fifteen thousand, including officers and men of all grades 
and corps. 

“The total strength of officers and warrant officers must not 
exceed fifteen hundred, 

“ Within two months from the coming into force of the pres- 
ent Treaty the personnel in excess of the above strength shall 
be demobilized. 

“No naval or military corps or reserve force in connection 
with the Navy may be organised in Germany without being in- 
cluded in the above strength. 

“Article 184, 

“ From the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty 
all the German surface warships which are not in German ports 
cease to belong to Germany, who renounces all rights over them. 

“Vessels which, in compliance with the Armistice of Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, are now interned in the ports of the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers are declared to be finally surrendered. 

“Vessels which are now interned in neutral ports will be 
there surrendered to the Governments of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers. The German Government must ad- 
dress a notification to that effect to the neutral Powers on the 
coming into force of the present Treaty. 

“Article 185. 

“Within a period of two months from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty the German surface warships enumerated 
below will be surrendered to the Governments of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers in such Allied ports as the said 
Powers may direct. 

“These warships will have been disarmed as provided in 
Article XXIII of the Armistice of November 11, 1918. Never- 
theless they must have all their guns on board. 


“ BATTLESHIPS, 

“ Oldenburg. Posen. 
“ Thuringen. Westfalen. 
“ Ostfriesland, Rheinland. 
„Helgoland. Nassau. 

“LIGHT CRUISERS, 
Stettin. Stralsund, 
a Danzig. , Augsburg. 
„München. Kolberg. 
Lübeck. Stuttgart. 


and, in addition, forty-two modern destroyers and fifty modern 
torpedo boats, as chosen by the Governments of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

“Article 186. 

“On the coming into force of the present Treaty the German 
Government must undertake, under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, the 
breaking-up of all the German surface warships now under 
construction. 

“ Article 187. 

“The German auxiliary cruisers and fleet auxiliaries enu-. 

merated below will be disarmed and treated as merchant ships. 
“ INTERNED FN NEUTRAL COUNTRIES, 


“ Berlin. Seydlitz. 
“ Santa Fé. Yorck. 
ri 7 GERMANY, 

85 re Fürst Bülow. 

nswald, Gertrud. 
“ Bosnia. Kigoma. 
Cordoba. Rugia. 
Cassel. Santa Elena. 
z Dania. Schleswig. 
“Rio Negro. Möwe. 
“ Rio Pardo. Sierra Ventana. 
“ Santa Cruz. Chemnitz. 
Schaben. Emil Georg von Strauss, 
Solingen. Habsburg. 
“ Steigerwald, Meteor. 
“ Franken. Waltraute. 
“ Gundomar, Scharnhorst. 

„ Article 138. 


“On the expiration of one month from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty all German submarines, submarine salvage 
vessels and docks for submarines, including the tubular dock, 
must have been handed over to the Governments of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

“Such of these submarines, vessels and docks as are consid- 
ered by the said Governments to be fit to proceed under their 
own power or to be towed shall be taken by the German Govern- 
ment into such Allied ports as haye been indicated. 

“The remainder, and also those in course of construction, 
shall be broken up entirely by the German Government under 
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the supervision of the said Governments. The breaking-up must 
be completed within three months at the most after the coming 
into force of the present Treaty.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial published in the Arkansas Methodist 
urging the ratification of the treaty. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Methodist, Oct. 2, 1919.] 
“ACT! ACT! ACT! 

“Shall last November’s peans and jubilation be for naught? 
Russia is a red riot. Roumania and her neighbors still fight. 
Turkish outrages yet persist. Italy is almost in the throes of 
revolution. France fumes and frets. Great Britain’s Irish and 
labor troubles threaten stable government. Unrest in India 
and Eypt menace the British Empire. The United States 
seethes. with artificially induced discontent. The powers that 
fiercely fronted the Teutonic terror are crumbling to pieces like 
a wall of sand. : 

“ Germany has her troubles, but Germany, less wasted than 
any other European power, Germany rapidly coalescing and 
recuperating, may by a sudden turn reinstate the Hohenzollerns, 
and, thirsting for revenge, mobilize her forces and spring, 
tiger-like, upon her foolish foes. If Germany could direct the 
disintegrating and dissolving forces of her former enemies, she 
eould not work a more pleasing program. 

“Again and again in history the vanquished have recuperated 
and reorganized while the victors quarreled or lolled at ease, 
and at the strategic moment the conquered have become con- 
querors. Shall history repeat its tragedies on a larger scale? 

“Tf well-ordered and stable governments are not maintained 
among the Entente nations, in six months one of two things 
may easily happen: (1) The German Imperial Government may 
be restored and her disorganized enemies brought to their 
knees; or (2) the forces of Socialism and Bolshevism may, 
through industrial warfare, grasp temporary authority in all 
the nations. 3 

The proposed peace treaty involving the league of nations is 
u very human document: It is far from perfection. But who 
of all its critics could in the contending currents have con- 
structed’a better pact? It or its equivalent alone to-day can 
as a political instrumentality still the tempest and restore order. 
Grant that Woodrow Wilson was not tactful in dealing with the 
Republicans or in handling the Senate. Recognize, if you will, 
his obsession of self-sufficiency. Imagine, if necessary, that he 
has further presidential aspirations. None of these things 
change the perilous situation or offer any hope of a better 
document.: In advocating the ratification of the treaty without 
amendment, whether he is a good man or a bad man, a states- 
man or a demagogue, a wise man or a fool, he is advocating the 


only political expedient which promises immediate relief from 


the menace of Teutonic domination or world revolution. 

„When men are surrounded by bloodthirsty savages intent 
upon their destruction, they do not usually debate technicalities 
of organization nor the honor which might come to one of their 
number if he should lead them to victory. 

“ Those who pose as supreme Americans and argue that safety 
first for their own America is the only patriotism are as foolish 
as the householder who by sprinkling his own roof in the midst 
of a general conflagration fails to cooperate with those who 
must have his aid to put out the surrounding fire. He who 
seeks only his own safety will perish, and all his goods with him. 
He who helps his imperiled neighbors may save himself in 
saving them. America can not isolate herself. She is in the 
world conflagration, and walls a thousand cubits high can not 
withstand the fierce fire. America must help extinguish the 
whole fire or burn with the helpless of earth. i ; 

“We do not prophesy; but we point out imminent possibili- 
ties. Can the Senate of the United States afford to quibble 
over imaginary dangers when world catastrophe momentarily 
threatens? Can any Senator, whether Democrat or Republican, 
for personal or party profit, dare to face humanity if the im- 
pending calamity overwhelms our distracted world? 

“ Can Congress as a whole stand acquitted at the bar of God 
if, by paltering and procrastinating, they fail to provide the 
necessary laws and tribunals to control the revolutionary forces 
of America which, foolishly or criminally agitating, seek to 
destroy our civilization? No Congress ever had such responsi- 
bility. If there are wise and good and courageous men in our 
Federal Legislature, the tremendous issues of the day challenge 
them to constructive action. We are not standing still, waiting 
for the Senate to ratify and Congress to legislate; we are rush- 
ing toward the very verge of a chasm and are barely holding 
back the mad forces which would plunge us headlong to the 
bottom. It is time to throw selfish caution to the winds and 


become patriots: The next 90 days are more momentous than 
the corresponding period of last year, because America, organ- 
ized and determined, even temporarily defeated, would never 
have given up the fight, while now, lacking sane leadership, we 
are little better than a seething mob. 

“ Senators, Congressmen, it is not the mute pyramids of the 
past that look down upon you, but helpless humanity looks up 
through blood and tears and begs you to do your duty. 

*O Jehovah, God of Hosts and God of the weak, give vision 
and courage and power to those upon whom the safety of Thy 
children rests.” 

CONTROL OF FOOD PRODUCTS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before tlie Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 12) authorizing the Clerk ef the House, 
in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 8624) known as the food- 
control bill, to make certain corrections, which was, in line § 
of the second paragraph of section 106 of the bill as agreed 
upon in conference, to strike out the oblique line and the word 
“or” thereafter. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, October 17, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspar, October 16, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, we would approach Thee in the spirit of Him who 
spake as never man spake, who lived as never man lived, who 
died the world’s greatest hero, and who taught us when we 
pray to say: Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name. i 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven, : 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 

And led us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever, 
Amen. š 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. j 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold for 
a moment for me to make a request? Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the vocational bill is taken up again I 
may have 40 minutes in which to address the House. I think 
this is the only request I have ever made in my somewhat lengthy, 
service. ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not sure that he understood 
the gentleman, but the Chair understood the gentleman to ask 
that when the vocational bill is again taken up he may have 
40 minutes in which to address the House in committee. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, does the 


| gentleman expect to use that time in opposition to this particular 


bill? E 
Mr. CANNON. I do. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 


Chair hears none. 

When the House adjourned yesterday the previous question 

had been ordered on the passport bill. 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, when the House adjourned last 
evening the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess} had the floor on 
the question of privilege which I had raised. As I understand, 
the gentleman from Ohio does not care to submit anything fur- 
ther on that, and, as I understand, the Speaker is inclined to 
think this is not a matter of privilege, and at the suggestion 
of the Speaker I desire to ask unanimous consent to speak for 
five minutes, in which I want to discuss one or two statements 
made by the gentleman from Ohio, so as to get the record 
straight. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as 
there is no matter of privilege in it, does the gentleman object 
to deferring his request until we pass the pending bill? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; and my reason for it is this: It will only 
take five minutes, and will let it come in immediately after the 
debate and the proceedings of last night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I shall briefly recapitulate my 
contention, so that Members who were not present will under- 
stand. The rules of the House specifically provide that the rules 
of the House shall control the action in the Committee of the 
Whole and the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union wherever applicable. The rules of the House specifi- 
cally provide that after the roll has been once called, the Clerk 
shall call the names of Members not answering on the first roll 
call. Now, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], chairman of 
the committee, based his decision upon the decision of Mr. 
Speaker Crisp in 1894. If Members of the House will investi- 
gate that decision, they will find that Mr. Speaker Crisp ren- 
dered that opinion offhand. It was not challenged. It was im- 
material at the time, and there has not been any discussion I 
have been able to find, for the reason that this is the only time 
that I know of that it has ever been raised. Now, I have 
investigated, the older Members of the House having helped, 
as to when the custom first grew up. The gentleman from Ohio 
stated last evening it was a practice of recent years, since the 
House Office Building was built.. He is in error in that. In 
1880 the insistence of Members was such that Mr. Blackburn, of 
Kentucky, chairman of the Committee on Rules, brought in 
certain amendments to the rules, including one which provided 
for this second roll call. He suggests that the second call is 
only upon a “call of the House.” The rule is very clear, Mr. 
Speaker; it says upon “every roll call.“ That includes any 
roll call, because there is no rule of the House governing the 
eall of rolls in the committee other than the rule that the 
rules of the House shall control, because paragraph 8 of sec- 
tion 23 specifically says that the rules of the House shall control. 
But the gentleman says that section 841 of the manual states 
specifically that in the Committee of the Whole the roll is 
called but once. The gentleman is in error, and in order to 
get it in the Recorp I will read section 841, so that the House 
may see that the gentleman is incorrect in his quotation of that 
rule, s, Á 

Paragraph 841 reads as follows: 

Whenever a Committee of the Whole House or of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union finds itself without a quorum, which shall consist 
of 100 members, the Chairman shall cause the roll to be called, and 
thereupon the committee shall rise, ete. 9 

That which the gentleman refers to under section $41 is the 
citation of the decision by Mr. Speaker Crisp, and it is not part 
of the rule at all. It is simply a citation found among the notes. 
Now, to conclude, I desire to make the suggestion that I am only 
interested in the orderly procedure of the House. The ex- 
perience of the House has shown that it is infinitely wiser, it 
saves time, to permit the Clerk to call the roll, as provided by 
the rule, of those who failed to answer upon the first roll call; 
that it is more orderly and less productive of confusion and 
takes less time than to permit Members to gather around, as 
they did yesterday afternoon in the pit of the House, and let 
the Clerk call them one at a time. 

I am only interested in the integrity of the rules of the House. 
It may be contended that the rule that he has suggested, while 
it overthrows the rules of the House, will serve the interest of 
the House by forcing Members to maintain a quorum. I agree 
with the gentleman that something should be done to keep a 
quorum. Gentlemen on the Republican side are having the same 
trouble the Democratic leaders had in a Democratic Congress. 
It is not a partisan proposition at all. Each side has always 
had trouble in keeping a quorum. If the gentlemen who are on 
the Committee on Rules will bring in a rule that will enforce, 
in a practical way, the attendance of Members, so that we can 
have a quorum all the time, I will gladly support.it. The way 
to do it is not by an arbitrary decision of the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, in 
violation of the rules, but by a report of the Committee on Rules 
and by solemn vote of the Members of the House, with notice 
first given to them, so that they can express their opinion by 
yoting on an amendment to the rules. It is not within the au- 
thority of a Chairman of the Committee of the Whole to change 
the rules of the House by his decision as Chairman because he 
thinks the change is necessary. The authority to amend the 
rules rests with the Members of the whole House, and they are 


[After a pause.}] The 


rightfully jealous of this right. I am ‘content to drop the 
matter, as I am assured that the rules in this respect will be 
respected in the future. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 7972. An act to improve the administration of the postal 
service in the Territory of Hawaii, in Porto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands; 

H. R. 8986. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to construct a bridge and approaches 
thereto across Red River, near Arthur City, Lamar County, 
Tex, ; and 

H. R. 6810. An act to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to 
regulate the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high- 
proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to insure 
an ample supply of alcohol and promote its use in research and 
in the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries. 


EXTENSION OF PASSPORT CONTROL, 


The SPEAKER. The question arises on the passport bill, on 
which the previous question was ordered. 

First, the question is on agreeing to the amendments, If a 
separate vote is not demanded on any amendment, the Chair 
will put them en grosse. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was engrossed and ordered to be read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, division; and, pending that, I 
think, inasmuch as this is an important matter, there should 
be a roll call; and I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman, pending the division, makes 
the point that there is no quorum, Evidently there is no quorum 
present. The Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor of the 
bill will, as their names are called, answer “ yea,” those opposed 
will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken ; and there were—yeas 315, nays 1, an- 
swered “ present” 2, not voting 112, as follows: 


YEAS—315. 

Alexander Crisp Hardy, Colo. Lonergin 
Almon Crowther Hardy, Tex. Longworth 
Anderson Currie, Mich. Harrison Luce 
Andrews, Nebr. Dale askell Lufkin 
Anthony Dallinger Hastings Luhring 
Ashbrook Darrow Haugen McArthur 
Aswell Davey Hawley McCulloch 
Ayres Davis, Minn. Hayden McDuffie 
Babka Davis, Tenn Hays McGlennon 
Bacharach Denison Hernandez MeKenzie 

aer Dent Hersey McKeown 
Bankhead Dewait Hersman MeKiniry 
Barbour Dickinson, Mo. Hickey McKinley 
Barkley Dickinson, Iowa Hicks McLaughlin, Mich, 

inick Hoch McPherson 

Begg Doughton Holland MacCrate 
Benham Dowell Howard Madden 
Black Drane Huddleston Magee 
Blackmon Dunbar Hudspeth Major 
Bland, Ind. Dunn al 15 Mansfield 
Bland, Mo. Dupré Hull, Iowa apes 
Blanton Dyer Hull, Tenn. Martin 
Boies n Humphreys Mason 
Bowers Echols Husted Mays 
Box Edmonds Hutchinson Merritt 
Briggs Elliott Igoe Michener 
Brinson Elston Jacoway Miller 
Brooks, IE. Emerson James Minahan, N. J. 
Brooks, Pa. Esch Jeffcris Monahan, Wis. 
Browne Evans, Mont. Johnson, Ky. Mondell 
Browning Evans, Nebr. Johnson, 8. Dak. Montague 
Brumbaugh Evans, Ney, Johnson, Wash. Moon 
Buchanan Fairfield Jones, Pa. Mooney 
Burdick Ferris Jones, Tex. Moore, Ohio 
Burroughs Fess Juul Moore, Va 
Butler Fisher Kearns Morgan 
Byrnes, S. C. Flood Keller ott 
Byrns, Tenn. Focht Kelley, Mich. Mudd 
Campbell, Kans. Fordney Kelly, Pa. Nelson, Mo. 
Campbell, Pa. Freeman Kendall Nelson, Wis. 
Candler French Kettner Newton, Minn. 
Cannon Ganly Kiess Newton, Mo. 
Carss Gard Kin Nichols, Mich, 
Carter Garland Kinkaid olan 
Chindblom Garner Kitchin Oldfield 
Christopherson Garrett Kleezka Oliver 
Clark, Fla. Glynn Knutson Olney 
Clark, Mo. Good Kreider Osborne 
Classon Graham, Pa. Lampert Padgett 
Cleary Graham, III. Lanham Park 
Coady Green, lowa Lankford Parrish 
Cole Greene, Mass. Layton Pell 
Connally Greene, Vt. Lazaro Phelan 
Cooper Griest Lea, Calif, Platt 
Copley Griffin Lehlbach Pou 
Crago Hadley Lesher Purnell 
Cramton Hamilton Linthicum Quin 
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Radcliffe 
Rainey, J. W. 
Rainey, Ala. 
Raker 
Ramseyer 


Randall, Calif. 


Randall, Wis, 
Rayburn 
Reavis 

Reber 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Riddick 
3 


Rowe 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La. 
Sanders, N. Y. 


Ackerman 
Andrews, Md. 
Boll 

Benson 
Bland, Va. 
Booher 
Brand 
Britten 
Burke 
Caldwell 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 
Casey 
Collier 
Costello 
Cullen 
Curry, Calif. 
Dem 
l-orovan 


Elisworth 
Fields 
Fitzgerald 
Foster 

Frear -> 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


Sanford Strong, Kans. Walters 
Schall Summers, Wash, Wason 
Scott Sumners, Watkins 
Sears Sweet Watson, Pa. 
Sherwood Taylor, Colo. Watson, Va. 

hreve Taylor, Tenn. Weaver 
Slegel Temple Webb. 
Sims Thomas Welling 
Sinelair Thompson. Welt 
Smith, Idaho T ey 
Smith, III. ‘Tilson Wheeler 
Smith, Mich. ‘Timberlake White, Kans. 
Smithwic! ink te, 

nell ‘Towner Williams. 
Snyder. Vaile Wilson, La. 
Steagall Vare „ Wingo 
Stedman Venable Winslow 

teele Vestal V. š 
Steenerson Vinson Wright 
Stephens, Ohio Voigt Young, N: Dak, 

tevenson Volstead Young,. Tex, 
Stiness alsh 

NAYS—1 
Gallagher 

ANSWERED. “ PRESENT "—2. 

Kraus Treadway 
NOT VOTING—112, 
Fuller, III. McFadden Rowan 
Fuller, Mass. McLane Rubey 
Gallivan McLaughlin, Nebr. Rucker 
Gand MacGregor Sabath 
Godwin, N, C Maher Saunders, Va, 
Goldfogle Mann Seully 
Goodall Mead Sells 
Goodwin, Ark. Moore, Pa. Sinnott 
Goodykoonts Moores, Ind, Sisson 
Goul orin Slem 
Hamill Murphy Smal 
Heflin eely Smith, N. . 
Hill Nicholls, S. C. Stephens, Miss. 
Houghton O'Connell Strong, Fa. 
Ireland O'Connor Sullivan 
Johnson, Miss. Ogden — od 
Johnston, N. Y. Overstreet Taylor, Ark. 
Kahn aige neher 
Kennedy, lowa Parker Upshaw 
Kennedy, R Peters ard 
Kincheloe Porter Webster 
Guardia Rainey, H. T, Wilson, III. 
Langley Ramse. Wilson, Pa, 
Larsen Reed, N. Y. Wise 
Lee, Ga. Reed Va. Woods, Va 
Little Riordan Woodward 
McAndrews Robinson, N, C. Yates 
MeClintic Robsion, Ky. Zihiman 
pairs: 


Mr. LAGuARDIA with Mr. MAHER. 
Mr. Lirrre with Mr. McLane. 

Mr. MeFappen with Mr. McCiinric. 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraskan with Mr. McAnprews. 
Mr. MacGrecor with Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. Maxx with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Foster with Mr. Suri of New York. 


Mr. FREAR with Mr. 


SMALL. 


Mr. Swope with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois with Mr. Sisson. 
Mr. Futter of Massachusetts with Mr. SCULLY. 
Mr. Goopar. with Mr. SABATH. 

Mr. GoopyKoontz with Mr. RUCKER. 


Mr, Brrrren with Mr. WISE. 
Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. LARSEN. 


Mr. Moores of Indiana with Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. 


Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. OVERSTREET. 


Mr. Warp with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. Wevster with Mr. BRAND. 

Mr. TrEapway with Mr. BOOHER. 
Mr. Witson of Illinois with Mr. Branp of Virginia. 
Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. BENSON. 
Mr. Burke with Mr. WIILsox of Pennsylvania. 
Mr, Costerto with Mr. UPSHAW. 
Mr. Curry of California with Mr. Tayton of Arkansas. 


Mr. Morty with Mr. Herrin. 


Mr. Murpiry with Mr. Haare. 
Mr. FurLerR of Massachusetts with Mr. RUBEY. 
Mr. Strone of Pennsylvania with Mr. Caraway. 


Mr. Seris with Mr. COLLIER. 
Mr. Sıxxorr with Mr, CASEY. 


Mr, Dempsey with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
Mr. Govurp with Mr. Romxsox of North Carolina. 


Mr. Humr with Mr. RIORDAN. 


Mr. HWovenron with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 
Mr. InkraxpD with Mr. O'Connor. 

Mr. OchEx with Mr. Goopwry of Arkansas, 
Mr. Paice with Mr. Gopwry of North Carolina. 
Mr. Kanx with Mr. O'CONNELL. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. NEELY. 


pending already, 
‘chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, requests unanimous 


| proved A st 10, 1917,” 


Mr. Yates with Mr. BELL, 

Mr. Zulu with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

Mr. TINCHER with Mr. Jouxson of Mississippi. 
Mr. PARKER with Mr. GaLrivan. 

Mr. PETERS with Mr. EAGLE. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Doremus. 

Mr. Rawtsey with Mr. Doorne. 

Mr. Reep of New York with Mr. Donovan, 

Mr. Reep of West Virginia with Mr. CULLEN. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
Mr, LANGiEy with Mr. FIELDS. 

1 Ronsiox of Kentucky with Mr. Nichols of South Caro- 

a 

Mr. Sieur with Mr. CARE 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. MEAD. 

Mr. Anprews of Maryland with Mr. Woops of Virginia. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my 
affirmative vote and vote “present.” T am paired with the gen- 
tleman from, Georgia, Mr. BELL. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name, 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Knvurson, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Kenxepy of Rhode 
Island requested me to announce that if he were present he 
would vote “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced: as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open. the doors. 

On motion of Mr. Rocers, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLMENT OF FOOD-CONTROL BILL. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table Senate concurrent resolution No. 12, 
providing for certain corrections in the enrollment of the food- 
control act. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Washington rise? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
Sent 

The SPEAKER. 


To ask unanimous con- 


There is one unanimous-consent request 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN], 


consent to take from the Speaker's table the following Senute 
concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will report, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 12. 


Resolved. by the Senate (the House of Bee ty yest red concurring). 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. 24) entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national 
Security and defense by $ distriðut f e gatan pe conserving the sup- 

ibution of food products and fuel,’ ap- 
Clerk of the House of Representatives be, 
ereby, "authorised. and directed to strike out the word “an” 
‘in line 81 of section 106 of the bill as agreed upon in conference and to 
- insert in Meu thereof the word “on™; also in section 112 where they 
twice appear and in section 114 where they onee appear strike out the 
words “treasury of the District of Columbia” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
District of Columbia“; and in section 118, line 5, of the bill as agreed 
upon in conference, strike out “for” where it first ocenrs and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “or,” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Reserving the right to objeet, Mr. 


Speaker, what is the effect of all these changes? 


Mr. HAUGEN. Two amendments are simply to correct. typo- 


| graphical errors; a change of words from “an” to “on” and 


from “for” to “or.” In setting up the type they added “f” 
to the word “or,” making it “for” instead of “or,” and made 
another word read “an” instead: of “on.” In the bill it is 
stated that the moneys “shall be paid into the treasury of the 
District of Columbia.” There is no such treasury; it is now 
proposed that the money shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the Distriet of Columbia. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, who is:responsible for five or 
six errors in a short resolution? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Some one over in the printing department; 
I could not say. The errors were made in setting up the type. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Were those errors in the original 
bill? Did you people make the errors or was it the printer? 
Mr. HAUGEN. In the bill as it was agreed to the word was 
“on” instead of “an,” and the word “or” instead of for.“ 
That has been discovered. The bill as passed provided that the 
money should be “paid into the treasury of the District of 
Columbia.” 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


I know; but this resoiution strikes 
out a whole sentence. 
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iuseris the word “on,” and strikes out the word “for” and | and applause.] 


inserts the word “or,” and strikes out “the treasury of the 
District of Columbia” and inserts “the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the District of Columbia.“ 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The printer did not do that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not the last. As I said, there are two typo- 
graphical errors. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
proof readers, 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is very easy to make a mistake of that 
kind. I am not eriticizing it. 

The SPEAKER. It is not easy to make a mistake about the 
“ treasury of the District of Columbia,” when there never was 
any such thing on the face of the earth and never will be. 

Mr. HAUGEN, It was made at the suggestion. of an expert, 
whe probably knows more about the District of Columbia than 
anybody else. But such mistakes will happen. 

Mr, WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to ask the gentleman from Iowa if he does not think in 
line S of the second paragraph of section 106 the word “an” 
and the oblique line ought to be omitted? That is introducing 
n new theory in legislation, attempting to insert “or” for “an” 
and the word “for” for the word “or,” so that the sentence can 
be read either way. Will the ARNEE accept an amendment 
to strike out the oblique line “or,” so that the resolution might 
include the amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
how much time he expects this will consume? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do not expect it will take up five minutes. 
It is not necessary to discuss it. The resolution itself indicates 
what is required, which is simply to correct the typographical 
errors and to make the changes indicated. 

Mr. FESS. Assuming that the gentleman is mistaken and 
that debate will start, will the gentleman then withdraw it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. I do not think it will take more than a 
minute to dispose of it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman yield for one observation? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to state that this is an illustration of 
the impropriety of much of our rider legislation. The Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of neither body in Congress had any business 
with this Ball bill. It belonged in the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. The Committee on Agriculture, it develops, did 
not know that there is no treasury of the District of Celumbia, 
and it is not surprising that they did not. That is not in their 
jurisdiction. The Committee on the District of Columbia would 
have known that fact and would have guarded against this kind 
of an error. I submit that the best legislation can be secured if 
the committees that have jurisdiction will exercise their juris- 
diction and other committees keep out. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, it has been 
beneficial in this respect, that it did teach the Committee on 
Agriculture that there was no such treasury. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, the trouble about 
the matter, as I view it, is that it came over here on a confer- 
ence report, and then we had a rule which came in here which 
prevented us from amending it. Is not that the reason for the 
error? If we had had an ordinary resolution and power to cor- 
rect after we had the conference report in here, these things 
could have been corrected by the House. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman can draw his own conclusion. 
The error was made in the printing t. 

Mr. GARD. No; the error was made by the conferees. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The conferees can not be held responsible for 
the typographical errors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. In reply to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton] let me state that the suggestion came from the 


What they need down there is 


Committee on the District of Columbia. It was inserted at the 


suggested of the members of that committee. 

Mr. CANDLER. I will state further that the remarks of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] as to the knowledge of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture are uncalled for and gratuitous, for every- 


body knows that the Committee on Agriculture knows more about 


everything in this House and where the treasuries are and every- 


Mr. WALSH. I move to amend by striking out, in line 8 of 
the second paragraph of section 106, in the conference report, the 
oblique line and the word or.“ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WaLsir: In line 8 of the second paragra 
of section 106 of the 9 report, strike out the oblique line and 
the word “ or.” 

Mr. WINGO. I should like to know what the effect of that 
amendment is. Let the Clerk report the text as it will read if 
so amended. Or, if the gentleman will explain it, that will be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Chair will permit, it will then read: 

If the commission determines that such rents, charges, service, or 
other terms or conditions are unfair or unreasonable, it shall determine 
and fix such fair and reasonable rent or charges therefor, and fair and 
reasonable service, terms, and conditions of use or occupancy. 

Mr. WINGO. What change do you make by that amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. They have the word “and” there followed by 
an oblique line and the word “or,” in order that the paragraph 
may be read either way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the resolu- 
tion with the amendment which has been agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution 
as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, 

On motion of Mr. Havcen, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT ON THE COTTON CROP. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up H. J. Res. 230, authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to prepare and issue a supplementary report on 
the condition of the cotton crop. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a House joint resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
hold his objection a moment? 

Mr. KING. I will. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This resolution will not 
take over five minutes. If it does, I will agree to withdraw it. 
I am satisfied that no Member of the House will object to it if 
he will allow me three minutes in which to state its purpose. 

Mr. CANDLER. It is unanimously indorsed by all the Mem- 
bers of Congress from the cotton States, and we think it very 
important to pass this resolution at once. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This joint resolution is on the Union Cal- 
endar: 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent that it be consid- 
ered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

KACPER ctc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 

d directed to prepare and publish not later than November 2, 1919, a 
capplenientary estimate of the condition of the cotton crop as of the 
‘date October 25, 1919. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hauckx, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY. from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9203. An act to punish the transportation of stolen 
motor vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce; and 
H. R. 1429. An uct adding certain lands to the Idaho National 
Forest and the Payette National Forest, in the State of Idaho. 


Will the gentleman with- 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. : 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. McFappen, for five days, on account of important 
business, 

To Mr. Six Norr, indefinitely, on account of the death of his 
daughter. (Request made by Mr. MCARTHUR.) 

To Mr. Branp, indefinitely, on account of serious illness in 
his family. 

To Mr. Boomer, for the remainder of this session, on account 
of important business. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 

Mr. MASON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the question of the 
power of the Government to appoint ambassadors. It is a 
legal proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the power of the Government to appoint ambassadors. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does this embrace the subject of appointing an ambassador to 
Ireland? 

Mr. MASON. Yes; and to South Africa, or any other country. 
It is simply a recitation of the authorities upon the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, is it the gentle- 
man’s own compilation? 

Mr. MASON. Yes; it is my own compilation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the passport bill just 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
Heman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLER. I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INDUSTRIAL VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 


The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Mappen in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4438) to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabili- 
tation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to 
civil employment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the leave of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Me. CANNoN] is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I shall occupy 
the 40 minutes, but for fear that I may do so I wish to be re- 
minded at the expiration of 35 minutes. I also desire to say to 
the committee that I want to make this talk as brief as possible, 
and for the present, at least, I would be glad not to be inter- 
rupted. I have no manuscript. Being of Quaker descent, I have 
got to preach the gospel as the spirit moves me. [Laughter and 
applause. | 

Mr. Chairman, the war, I pray God, may soon be legally over. 
Technically it is not over. We had to go to war. They blew up 
our ships in mid-ocean. We did go to war; we had over 4,000,000 
people engaged in that Great War. I will not weary you except 
to refer to it. You know all about it. Thank God, the armistice 
came and we with those with whom we cooperated prevailed. 
Applause. : 

Now we have got to unscramble the eggs. We have got to pay 
the expenses of the war. They have got to be paid by taxation. 
We have got to keep our pledges to the boys that were in the 
front, who had the muskets and the artillery, who bore the 
brunt of the Great War. Of course, we had to support them from 
home, for if that link of the chain had broken we would have 
failed. The chain is no stronger than its weakest link. At 
times we had a hell of a time at home. [Laughter.] Wages 
were increased; prices of everything were increased; strikes 
threatened and coming; we were dictated to; but the soldier 
did not complain. The trouble was at home. 

We have just passed a passport bill. I think it was unani- 
mous, but there may have been one vote against it. You recall 


the debate of yesterday. It was claimed that the majority of 
the people who are now striking in the United States are not 
American citizens. If we only had the power to take them by 
the nape of the neck and the slack of the breeches and throw 
them across the oceau, we would have done the job. [Laughter 
and applause.] Most of them are ignorant, and some of them 
vicious, as was said yesterday, and I am taking that because it 
was not disputed by anybody, and they do not wish well to the 
Government, except as they can be employed and better their 
condition and go back home, 

I am making no attack upon them. God knows that as long 
as the people in this country will obey the law and aid in the 
maintenance of vur industries, for one I will welcome them, 
and I welcome the great number of people—and there are a 
large number—that will be naturalized, who are children of 
those in the second, third, fourth, and fifth generation who came 
from across the ocean. They make good American citizens. 
God knows that as near as I can make up my own ancestry, 
those who came to this New World, if they had not come, a part 
of us would be in Ireland. [Laughter and applause.] A little 
bit would be in Germany and a little bit in France. 

The glory of this country has been that under our Constitu- 
tion local matters are controlled by the States, and national 
matters are controlled by the Nation. It is a long way to San 
Francisco—3,000 miles—and a long way from the Canadian bor- 
der down to the Gulf— 2,000 miles and plus. We have got our 
hands full in performing the functions of the Congress in legis- 
lating for the Federal Government, but there is a tendency to 
go not in a walk, not in a trot, but in a run to transfer power 
that the States should exercise to the United States Govern- 
ment and administer the same from Washington. 

I am not going to say that you Democrats are to blame for it. 
The truth is that while you are six, we are half a dozen in the 
premises. [Laughter and applause.] 

This bill that I am going to talk about, gentlemen, I want to 
say is not a partisan bill. It can not pass alone by Republican 
votes, it can not pass alone by Democratic votes. It is a patriotic 
thing, in my judgment, to defeat this bill, and it can not be done 
unless we keep in view the great work before us, with $4,000,- 
000,000 plus to raise annually by taxation, or further embarrass 
our credit by issuing bonds, and it will touch all of us. 

We, on our side, can not make it a partisan question, and you 
on your side can not make it a partisan question. So it is in this 
spirit that I come to talk to you. I do not want to abuse anybody 
or make myself uncomfortable, but I want to call a spade a 
spade, and speak plainly and directly as I may be led to speak. 

We have a national vocational education act to take care of our 
soldier boys, and we are trying to get ready to do it. It is said 
that slow progress has been made with that work. I expect that 
is true. The hearings show that $1,000,000, in round numbers, 
has been paid in salaries to that board. According to the sol- 
diers’ paper which I have in my hand, a very insignificant amount 
of vocational training has been accomplished. Those that are 
trained and are in training are only as two to every $2,500 or 
five or six or seven thousand dollar man on the board who is 
on salary. Pretty slow progress has been made. 

Mr. Chairman, there never was in the tide of time such provi- 
sion made to care for any Army on earth as was made to care for 
our Army. About 75,000 are buried in France. God knows I 
would resurrect them if I could. It is not a very large death 
rate, it is true, considering the great number of people we had 
there. “ Would you go if you were a young man, Mr. Cannon, 
for $32 a month?” Well, unless it was absolutely necessary to 
help preserye the Government, I would answer “ No” to that 
question. I do not suppose any of those boys wanted to go ex- 
eept that they did so from a patriotic standpoint. They are 
dead. Those who survive them, the wife or the dependent parent 
or the dependent child, and still broader than that, under the 
war-risk act are better provided for than any Army was pro- 
vided for in the history of the world. Think of the $900,000,000 
of insurance that went to the dependents of those soldiers. 

The $10,000 or the $5,000, whatever the sum might have 
been, goes to the beneficiaries of those who are dead in pay- 
ments covering a period of 20 years. Of course, we are all 
glad that we voted for legislation of that kind, to make that 
provision for the soldiers and those who survived them. We 
did not halt, when it came to war legislation, on either side of 
the House, about voting for anything and everything that would 
help us win the war. We would do it again if we were in war. 

Having said that much about it, let me speak about those 
who are receiving vocational training. They do not have to 
go. The war-risk bill makes large provisions. It runs up as 
high as $200 a month for complete disability ; $100 a month is 
the largest amount that was ever provided for a soldier. All 
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kinds of rates are made, and they are liberal. Would you be 
in their condition for thut much? Oh, no! But we voted for 
that liberal uct, and we are going to pay for it cheerfully and 
patriotically. 

Some one here has said that this bill will cost the American 
people annually only 1 cent each, which would be true if we 
levied a direct tax on all the 100,000,000 people to meet the 
expense, but the returns of the Internal Revenue Bureau indi- 
cate that only about 3 per cent of the people pay an income 
tax, and that 3 per cent is largely in the industrial States, 
which have already made pretty fair provision for their un- 
fortunates. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shows that 
one-fourth of the States last year paid three-fourths of all the 
revenue collected for the Federal Government, and that three- 
fourths of the States contributed less than one-fourth of the 
total revenues. You propose to further tax the industrious and 
frugal to take care of the unfortunate in all sections of the 
country. 

But this is not the only legislation of this character proposed 
to this Congress. The junior Senator from Texas also has a 
bill now before the Senate to “ encourage instruction in mater- 
nity and infancy, and fo aid in extending proper care for 
maternity and infancy, and to provide for cooperation with 
the States in the promotion of such instruction and care.” 

That bill provides for a direct appropriation of $480,000 
for each year, $10,000 of which shall be paid annually to each 
State from the Federal Treasury. It also provides for an 
appropriation of $2,000,000,000 annually on the basis of like 
appropriations by the States. Here is another draft of $2,500,000 
a year on the Federal Treasury to aid the States in looking 
after what the State beards of health should do for each 
State. There are many other things which can be suggested 
when the Congress enters upon this character of legislation, 
and the billions we have spent on war will be continued in 
centering in Washington great bureaus to look after the people 
regardless of their ability or their disposition to have all their 
domestic affairs controlled from Washington. 

These bureaus will be models, no doubt, but I fear they may 
be little more effective than the models in the Patent Office 
which are stored there to preserve them and for exhibition to 
the tourists who visit the National Capital, while the unfor- 
tunate who do not advertise their misfortunes will continue 
to suffer in ignorance of these bureaus. 

But this legislation minimizes the importance of that for the 
rehabilitation of the soldiers who were disabled in defense 
of the whole country, to whom the Nation owes every possible 
care. Before that legislation has been put into practical oper- 
ation for the rehabilitation of the soldiers you propose to ex- 
tend the same benefits to the whole population, regardless of 
their sacrifices for the Nation—to those who found excuse to 
remain at home while the boys were in France fighting against 
Germany. ‘That is, to my mind, one most effective way of 
indicating that the soldiers deserye no more from Congress 
than the men and women who made no effort to defend the 
country. 

Do you know what I think of this country? I will just 
cast my eye about here, letting it rest upon the Members of 
Congress who are about me, and if all were here I would say 
what I am going to say now. The best education that is re- 
ceived in this country is that which is received about the hearth- 
stone, from the wife, the husband, the parents, the home, 
whether that home be a log cabin or in a frame building or 
what not, and while I believe in book learning, yet if I had 
a family of boys, every one of them would be so trained that 
they would earn a living. That is the best of all educations. 
Of course, we are very liberal in our educational system, and 
nearly all of the States have compulsory education. 

Reading, writing, and ciphering was what I got—as far as the 
rule of 3. That is what I had. At the age of 15 years I was 
compelled to go to work—my father having been drowned—to 
help support the family. I am awkward perhaps in my sen- 
tences, but the education that I received upon the hearthstone 
and in the log schoolhouse I would not exchange, if I could turn 
back the leaves of time and be young again, for all the training 
that could be given me in all of the universities of the world. 
[Applause.] 

How are you going to have the Republic preserved? It will 
be done by keeping the hearthstone, and through the present and 
the coming generations receiving practical education. I once 
hac a client who owned considerable land who could not read or 
write. However, he was an awfully good cattleman, was honest, 
and a good citizen. He was a Democrat, and I used to quarrel 
with him about voting the Democratic ticket, but he said that he 
saw ithe light in that way, and that he was going to do, and he 
did it up to the time of his death, 


One day when he came to see me I said to him, * How is your 
neighbor, Mr. Jones?” He, too, had lots of land, as this client of 
mine had. He replied, Oh, he is getting along pretty well.” 
“Cattle good?” “Yes.” Then I said to him, “He has a large 
family and you have a large family.” “Yes, yes,” he replied. 
I said to him, “ What are they doing?’ and he said to me, “ Why, 
he is sending three gals and two boys over to Asbury College — 
itis now Depauw University“ to take a course.” I said, “ That 
is all right; he has the money and he has worked hard.” Oh, 
Joe,“ said he, “them Jones boys and gals will come back and 
they will be eddicated idiots,” and they were. [Laughter.] 
Oh, Mr, Chairman, I am not against universities, and I am not 
against colleges, but let me tell you you have got to take the 
men who work in the factories, and their children, and those that 
sail on the lakes and on the ocean, and others who work when» 
you come to consider the men who go to make up the real people 
of this country, for you can not get along without practical 
education, 

Mr, Chairman, in one respect I am just as good a democrat 
as any Democrat on the Democratic side of this House. Thank 
God that the great Civil War is behind us; that the wounds are 
healed; and that we now have but one common purpose. No 
one has ever heard me say things about anybody, about any 
Member of Congress or any Senator, because I happened to dis- 
agree with him on principle, simply because he was a Democrat, 
because I regard him as my peer and I regard myself as his 
peer. 

“Well, now, Mr. Cannox, why do not you talk about the 
bill?” [Laughter.] Oh, I have been laying the foundation to 
talk about the bill. Let us now consider vocational training. 
They have $14,000,000 to take care of the soldiers now for this 
year. They have trained very few. They have spent a million 
dollars in salaries—large salaries—and they have trained very 
few. I hope they will do better. Secretary Glass the other day, 
as I read in the papers, appeared before a Senate committee 
and said that he would recommend $20,000,000 more for voca- 
tional training, and, God knows, if they need it, I say $20,000,000 
or $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 for vocational training for the 
soldiers, and whatever is needed for that purpose. That is as 
far as I want to go. Well, Mr. CAN NON, does not this bill 
want us to go further?“ Yes; and that is what I object to. 
We have 38 States already acting independently of Congress, 
with their various laws passed for compensation for accidents 
in civil life, with the courts open, with the manufacturers in the 
main insuring against accidents to thelr employees, and, as far 
as compensation itself goes, it is large, it is liberal, when you 
come to take up the whole question. The States have done it, 
and the States ought to continue to do it. 

Oh, somebody may say, “ Why are you talking?” I am talk- 
ing on the merits, and if I have not said so already I do not 
want the necessity of keeping our pledge to the boys who 
fought our battles in France to be used ag a makeshift to take 
the same machinery and use it to give vocational training to 
those in civil life who did not go to war. Do you know what is 
to happen? If I state it wrong, somebody interrupt me. Dur- 
ing this Congress you are to bring in a bill here to make the 
Commissioner of Education a Cabinet member. God knows 
if I had the power I would have less Cabinet positions. than 
now, because they could be administered without duplication 
and at far less expense and perform their duty by giving 
service more promptly than is now given. Under these various 
departments having jurisdiction we have duplication of all 
kinds. I am a member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and you ought to hear the several departments pull and haul 
about the importance of having all the money they want to 
duplicate in the same kind of work. We have got to get rid 
of that, and ought to get rid of it. I agree with Mr, Speaker 
Crank that we have got Cabinet officers enough. I am opposed 
to the creation of any more. Yet I am informed that the next 
step is to create a department of education to take the place 
of the Commissioner of Education. The States are caring for 
education. A department of education located in Washington 
to boss the education of the whole country would be injurious 
to education in the States. Now, as a general proposition, I 
want to make this statement: The men who are college pro- 
fessors, on the average, are not good business men. 

Yet, if there is to be a department of education it would be 
dominated by college professors. But whenever you find an 
exception I can count you 50 of them who are not competent 
for practical work outside of the book education. Now, so 
much for that. This vocational bill which we passed for the 
soldiers I voted for. What is the condition of the country? 
“We are getting $1.10 for corn now, whereas we got $2; hogs 
have fallen off 25 per cent, and so on and so on.” Yes; and they 
will go off more and the price of corn will go lower, the price 
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of land will go lower; not in real value, not in purchasing 
power when you come to exchange them for something to eat. 
and the wherewithall to be clothed, but we will get back some 


time or other to the normal. But you know we will not do it- 
without pulling teeth, -Why, there are plenty of farmers raising 
cotton, and raising corn, and raising cattle, and doing this and 
that and the other, so busy they do not stop to analyze the sit- 
uation, and when you keep your taxation, and we can not re- 
duce it below $4,000,000,000, and it will be more instead of less, 


and it will last until successors are seated in every seat of this, 


House of those who are now in it, and hell will be to pay and 
no pitch hot; and, gentlemen, there is no doubt about it. Mr. 
CANNON, are you a Republican?” “Yes.” I-believe in the 
principle of protection. You Democrats do not. We used to 
fight about it. We used to get about $300,000,000 that way, a 
good deal of money to help along under normal conditions.“ 

We can not under any conditions levy. any kind of a tariff 
to get over $500,000,000. Where is the $4,000,000,000 to come 
from to meet our annual expenditures? Why, we have had 
prohibition during the war, and that will not be a practical 
question in the next campaign nor the next nor the next, but 
it will take nearly half a billion from our revenues. It is a 
question of taxation. What is it to go on? On manufactured 
products, or sales by wholesale people of 1 per cent? I hope 
they will never reach the retail people, because there is so 
many of them. Consumption taxes not proper. Yet we have 
got to be patriotic, and you Democrats have not any gimlet 
hole to look through from what I have to look through in set- 
tling the matter. [Laughter and applause.] I have great 
admiration for the majority floor leader. He is my personal 
and political friend, but I was not in sympathy with him when 
he got up here to talk on this bill the other day, and talked of 
how much we had reduced appropriations more than you had, 
and there were three or four of you making mouths at him. 
{Laughter.] Well, that was just camouflage, leather and 
prunella. That is all there is of it. Let us be honest with 
each other, leather and prunella. Now, when you read this bill 
through—we have it under the five-minute rule—read it clear 
through and you will find that the Commissioner of Education, 
with his associates, living in Washington, where you people, 
getting the benefit of the law, will not be here to pay half of 
it, you will find it so drawn that the whole thing is to be con- 
trolled and managed from Washington. 

And I am not making any attack upon Dr. Claxton. He is a 
good-looking old man, you know. [Laughter.] But with the 
highest respect for him, he looks through the keyhole at the 
universe, and “It is me and my wife and my son John and 
his wife; us four and no more.” I do not know whether he has 
a wife or not, but I do know that he is just a specialist. 
Whereas when it comes to levying taxes in Georgia and North 
Carolina, Illinois, Indiana, New York, and the other States, 
you had better leave these matters of caring for the citizens in 
those various States to the States. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seven minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, I want to talk in that seven minutes 
right from the shoulder. 

You know that you are organizing your party and we are 
organizing ours. We are going to have quite a scrap. Which- 
ever one prevails, I am satisfied the sun will rise and we will 
move on when the scrap is over. 
men and we have national committeemen. The national com- 
mitteemen superintend the whole thing in the presidential cam- 
paign. They are useful people. I have no stones to throw at 


them or no stones to throw at the present men holding those 


places. I expect they are able men. I have a slight acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Hays. I do not believe I have ever met with 
your Democratic national leader; but we will scrap it out with- 
out tearing of hair in the next campaign. I hope we will win. 
Maybe you will win. If so, I will be just as loyal to this Govern- 
ment, if it is so decided by a vote of the majority, as I will be 
if it is decided our way. 

What are you going to say to these national committees? I 
am not acquainted with the Democratic national committee. I 
think Mr. Hays, of the Republican committee, from all I hear 
about him, is a very able man. I was surprised and grieved 
when it was given out on this side of the House to as good, but 
no better, Republicans than I am, “ You must vote this way. 
Hays wants it.“ My God, what would he do with it? He may 
want it, but what would he do with it? Is this supposed to be a 
bill for votes? For whom? Men that labor? Is that the sup- 
position? That is the idea if it means anything. Do you 
think that you will let us do that kind of thing, if that is the 
motive, without making your record? And you would split even 


You have national committee- 


on it. In the meantime the Government would suffer. Oh, T 
would like to be able to sing that song with a voice that would 


.reach from the Atlantic to the Pacific, that old song of the 


church: 


Applause. i 

Now, then, I was indignant. And I want to here and now, 
so far as I am concerned, to express my hope and belief that 
the Republican national committee leader, Mr. Hays, never has 
been interfering in this matter. I should be sorry, indeed, if 
it was proved that he did interfere; that he was responsible for 
this word going around on our side of the House. He wants 
that; he wants that”; and that it meant votes. 
Let us be honest with each other, my side and your side. If 
he did say it, I would pray God that he would repent and seek 
forgiveness for that political sin and never sin any more. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, I have not talked a great deal about the merits of this 
bill. I am going to talk possibly under the five-minute rule, 
here and there, on an amendment that I may desire to offer. I 
ean not discuss it from beginning to end it the time that I have. 
But I felt that in good faith I might talk to my Republican 
friends and my Democratic friends and exhort them not to try 
to make a partisan measure out of something that is not partisan. 
[Applause.] We have enough to talk about on each side when 
the time comes. 

Mr. Chairman, have I still some time? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I thought the gentleman was through. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming, the majority leader. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, how times have changed 
when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] gets his ap- 
plause on the Democratic side of the aisle. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will yield, if they vote as 
well as they applaud we will defeat this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. And the gentleman's 0 minutes was very 
evidently utilized for the purpose of consolidating the Demo- 
cratic vote against this bill. And I say, how times have 
changed! Well, I at one time tried to consolidate the Demo- 
cratic side against a measure that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] was for. He was in favor of putting two Terri- 
tories in the Southwest together into one State, and I got into a 
little insurgency to prevent that being done; we tried to get 
enough Republicans to join with the Democrats to put it over. 
Well, we did not accomplish it at that time. The organization 
of those days was a little bit too well knitted together. But 
eventually it came out our way, because it was right that it 
should. Finally w+ admitt 1 Arizona and New Mexico as two 
separate States, as we had contended we should. 

Again I say, how times have changed, when the gentleman 
from Illinois, of all others, appeals for support to the Democratie 
side and secures his applause from that side! 

Now, something has been said in regard to a gentleman by the 
name of Hays, who is somewhat prominent politically. Mr. 
Hays’s opinion was asked as to this bill. He did not volunteer 
any suggestion with regard to it. An inquiry was made of him 
as to what he thought of it, and he said he thought it was a 
very excellent measure—a very excellent measure [applause]-- 
showing that the gentleman’s views ure sound, the gentleman's 
heart is right, and that, in addition to that, the gentleman has 
good political sense and judgment. [Applause.] 

If the Democratic Party desires to take the responsibility of 
beating this bill, all well and good. So far as I am concerned, 
I am perfectly willing that every man on that side shall vote 
against it if he wants to. If they do, we will make the issue 
on those lines, 

Now, gentlemen, I say again what I have said before 

Mr. BOX. May I ask the gentleman to yield? Would the 
gentleman prefer a >litical issue to winning on a meritorious- 
legislative question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I would not. I do not want to see a political 
issue on this or any other question that is not political in this 
House, but if the gentlemen will insist on making it political 
by applauding arguments against the bill, that is their affair 
and not mine, 

Now, all these gentlemen who are standing up and protesting 
that they really are for the bill will have abundant opportunity 
to set themselves right when we come to vote on the bill. So it 
is not necessary to discuss that now. They will have their 
golden opportunity to put themselves right when it comes to the 
vote. z 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


, Inerease my courage, Lord. 
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Mr. MONDELL. My time is very brief. I do not know that 
the House is going to give me any more time, and I have a 
number of things I would like to say. 

Mr. WELLING. If the gentleman desires—— 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] pro- 
ceeded under an allotment of time. 

Mr. MONDELL. If a motion is needed, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. GARD. 
ing. a 

Air. LAZARO. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
he did not want to.make it a political measure? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not. I have not at any time. 

Mr. LAZARO. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
they had consulted Mr. Hays about it? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Hays was asked about various meas- 
ures—as to his opinion relative to them. 

Mr. LAZARO. Inasmuch as you do not want to make it a 
political question, did you consult the national Democratic 


I have no objection to the gentleman proceed- 


committeeman ? 
Mr. MONDELL. I do not happen to know that honorable 
gentleman; otherwise, I might have asked his opinion. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, years ago there was ground 
and reason for a wide difference of opinion in this country rela- 
tive to the proper activities and functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They were the good old days when gentlemen on the 
Democratic side, at least, and some on the other side preached 
the doctrine of laissez faire—the doctrine of “ let it alone,” the 
doctrine of “do nothing if you can avoid it,” the doctrine that 
that was the best government that governed least; and there is 
something to be said on that side of the question, and I have 
sometimes argued it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we long since on both sides of the aisle, 
on the Democratic side quite as much as on our side, de- 
parted from that old doctrine. Long since we began to widen 
Federal activities and appropriate for a wide variety of pur- 
poses, among others for the protection of property, and I do not 
recall that any of the gentlemen who just applauded arguments 
against this bill which deals with the humanities have been 
voting against appropriations to cure hog cliolera, to combat 
the Texas cattle tick, to stamp out the boll weevil, to control 
pine-bark rust, to stamp out in New England the chestnut 
blight, 

Ah, when property is involved, when men’s pocketbooks are 
affected, when it is proposed to protect men in their opportuni- 
ties to make money gentlemen are not so tender with regard to 
the expenditures of Federal money and they are not so disturbed 
with regard to extensions of Federal authority, control, direc- 
tion, or expenditures. But when we come to the humanities, 
when we reach the question of whether or no we shall care for 
our citizenship, whether or no we shall give encouragement, aid, 
direction, advice, and help in the salvage of unfortunate hu- 
manity, to save men from lives of bitterness and despair, my 
God, how gentlemen quake lest we too far extend the activities 
of the Federal Government! [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that most of these appropria- 
tions which the gentleman from Wyoming has mentioned have 
been made during normal times of our Government and preceding 
the Great War, the result of which we must prepare to meet in 
the future? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, we have made them in normal times 
and we have made them in abnormal times, and we have made 
more of them for Texas, the great and glorious State of Texas, 
from which the gentleman hails, than for any other area under 
the flag. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
State. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; and I have voted for them, voted to 
stamp out the cotton-boll weevil, to stamp out the Texas tick. 
We have poured out millions, millions upon millions, that men’s 
property might be protected, that men might be prosperous, and 
gentlemen have voted for these things enthusiastically. But 
now when we suggest that it is time that the‘Nation encourage 
the betterment of the race, help to save men from despair and 
restore them to lives of hope and usefulness, these gentlemen who 
are willing to vote millions for the eradication of the boll weevil 
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You could not have made them for a better 


and for the extermination of hog cholera are suddenly stricken 
with. panic lest the Federal Government embark on new and 
questionable activities and enterprises. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never called myself a “ progressive,” 
and some people have one time and another called me a “ reac- 
tionary.” I have not cared much, for I have been conscious of 
keeping an open mind and a forward-looking view. I hope that 
I grow with the growth and development of the views of the 
world. I hope that if I ever held to the narrow view that the 
Federal Government may not give consideration and attention 
to the vital needs and problems of its citizenship I have out- 
grown it. [Applause.] I want to keep an open mind, and I 
hope that my footsteps shall be forward and not backward and 
that when I fight for restrictions of Federal activity it will not 
be in the domain of the humanities. [Applause.] I appeal to 
all forward-looking men on both sides of this aisle to remember 
the responsibility of the Nation in guiding and encouraging the 
people of the States and their communties in caring for the un- 
fortunate and in building up here, in the fairest land on earth, 
the best citizenship under the sun. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. FESS, and Mr. BANKHEAD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] is recognized. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlenian from Alabama moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I desire to reiterate again to-day the sentiment which I 
expressed to the committee on this subject on day before yes- 
terday, that I deeply regret that in the discussion of this bill 
upon its merits these extraneous and unnecessary questions of 
party expediency or political alignments should have been in- 
jected into the debate on this bill. 

But I want to address the few remarks that I am going to 
make here to-day particularly to my colleagues on the Demo- 
cratic side of this House. I do not want any Democrat here to 
be driven by these arguments that have been injected into this 
discussion by the controversy that has arisen here to-day be- 
tween the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
and the distinguished leader of the majority in this House [Mr. 
MoNDELL]—to be driven away from the real, just, fair consider- 
ation of this measure upon its merits. 

I want to say this further to you: It is not a Republican 
measure. I speak it modestly—I was the original author of this 
bill in either House of Congress in the days of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. The bill that a few days ago unanimously 
passed the Senate of the United States was the bill introduced 
at the last session of Congress by Senator SmirH of Georgia, 
and reintroduced at this session by Senator Surrg of Georgia, 
a Democrat, and it bears his name. 

I do not care what Mr. Hays, the chairman of the Repub- 
lican campaign committee, says about this bill in expressing an 
opinion upon its merits, nor do I care what Mr. Cummings, our 
chairman, might say about its merits. There were 35 Demo- 
crats, at least, on the test vote here the other day to strike out 
the enacting clause of this bill who registered their conviction 
that aside from any other consideration that has been injected 
into this debate it was a constructive measure for humanity 
upon its merits, and I am sure they voted for it and that many, 
at least, will continue to vote for it from that consideration. 
There are a lot of men in this House who voted for $100,000,000 
out of the Federal Treasury to feed foreigners at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. For myself, I voted against it from considera- 
tions that appeared to me sufficient at that time. 

I do not criticize the yotes of those who voted for it; but 
what shall we say to our constituents, gentlemen, if we register 
a vote against this humane proposition? The man back there 
will say, “ You voted $100,000,000 to feed alien peoples, did 
you not?” “Yes.” “What was your vote on the Smith-Fess 
bill that came up in the Sixty-sixth Congress? Was not that 
a measure to help our own people, to cooperate with the States, 
as you have done in the construction of good roads, and in the 
eradication of diseases and in the maintenance of the public 
health and in the establishment of vocational education for our 
own folks?” “Yes; that was what it was intended for, to 
bring some small measure of the Government's actual benefits 
to the front doors and hearthstones of the people,” that my 
distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] was talking 
about a few moments ago. How are you going to justify a vote 
against this measure? 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 
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Mr. BLACK. Does not the gentleman think when we come 
to vote on this bill in the House we ought to vote down the 
committee amendment that makes this applicable only to cer- 
tain classes who are crippled and that we ought to make it 
universal in its application? 

Mr: BANKHEAD. I have no objection to the amendment 
personally, offered a few days ago by the gentleman from 
Texas, but that is only a minor issue. Some gentlemen are 
seeking to make an issue here from the standpoint of the 
political angle, and that is the reason I took the floor—to warn 
my Democratic colleagues who are favorably impressed with 
the merits of this measure as a constructive, forward-looking, 
uplifting, upbuilding, regenerating: measure, not to be drawn 
away from the allegiance dictated by their minds, hearts, and 
judgments by any false political issue that may be injected into 
the bill here upon the floor. [Applause.] 

Mr. SEARS. What bill does the gentleman refer to in the 
Sixty-fifth Congress—the Smith-Fess bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I intended to refer to the Smith-Bankliead 
bill in the Sixty-fifth Congress. In that Congress I introduced 
a bill which wus practically the same as this one. It was intro- 
duced at this session by the chairman of the committee, as is 
the practice, and it bears his name. There is no pride upon 
my part or upon his part as to the authorship of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I should like to see if we can not 
reach an agreement to close debate upon this section and all 
amendments: thereto: I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 40 minutes. 

Mr. GARD. There are several amendments. 

The GHAIRMAN. The gentleman: asks unanimous. consent 
that all debate on section 1 of the bill and all amendments 
thereto close in 40 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I want a few minutes on this matter. I am not particular about 
having the time on this section. I do not want to talk about any 
amendment to this section. I want to talk on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. I object. 

Mr. FESS. I move that all debate on this section aud all 
amendments thereto close in 40 minutes, the time to be controlled 
by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 40 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman. has 
been here a good while, and I suggest that if he presses his 
motion we will simply waste time on à roll call or two, and that 
he had better give way for an hour on these propositions. Sev- 
eral gentlemen want to express their opinions. 

Mr. FESS. Would the gentleman—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not want to say a word on it, 
but I do believe the gentleman will save time by giving an hour, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. FESS: We spent all day on this section the other day. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; I know. 

Mr. FESS. I asked to read section 2 before we adjourned, 
but we were unable to read it. We have spent all the time to- 
day on this same section and we are just where we were when we 
adjourned the other day. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman knows that we have not considered 
the bill at all to-day. We have had a speech by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNon] and one by the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], almost entirely independent of the 
merits of the bill. There are a number of us who have amend- 
ments to the bill, and I would suggest to the gentleman that he 
make it an hour instead of 40 minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Then I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in one hour: 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on section 1 and all amendments thereto 
close in one hour. . 

Mr. FESS. The time to be controlled by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Page 2, line 22, after the 
figures “ 834.000 insert Provided; That if any discrimination is made 
on account of color, sex. or religion, in the use of the funds herein au- 


thorized, the State so offending shall forfeit all its rights to further 
participation in the benefits provided for in this act.” 


Mr. BANKHEAD: 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
point of order. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I offer this amendment so that if this bill becomes a 
law there will be no question, but that it will be impartially 
administered. By reason of the war thousands and thousands 
of women and girls have been thrown into the business activities 
of this country, in factory, in shop, and on farms, who were 
never engaged in such pursuits before. The census reports will 
show that more cripples have resulted among women and girls, 
in consequence of their new activities; than there have been in 
all the history of the country before. There should be no dis- 
crimination in this measure, therefore, on account of sex, as I 
think we will all admit. 

By the same token there were thousands and thousands and 
tens of thousands of colored people who never worked in a fac- 
tory or shop before in their lives who, by reason of the neces- 
sities of the occasion and because of the demand of the Govern- 
ment for the greatest productivity of these great factories, went 
into them, and colored help had to be resorted to in many sec- 
tions of this country where it was never used before. This is 
notably true in my district. There are more than 20,000 colored 
men employed in the steel and other great industrial factories in 
that section of the country that were never employed in ‘such 
capacity before. There is not a day that passes but what scores 
of these men are crippled. It would be a crime against humanity 
if this bill should become a law and these men were denied its 
advantages, 

There is another thing this amendment provides, and that is 
that there shall be no discrimination on account of religious be- 
lief. We may assert what we think with reference to this prop- 
osition, but there is no question but what there is extant in this 
country. a prejudice against certain religious beliefs in some 
localities. Discrimination has followed in times past against 
those who haye certain religious beliefs, and it is fair to presume 
that what has happened in the past will happen in the future. 

There can be no reasonable objection made to the adoption 
of this amendment. It will safeguard it so as to make its 
benefits apply everywhere, to all classes, as I think the framers 
of this bill intended that it should apply. ‘There should be no 
question whether in the North, the South, the East, or the 
West of discrimination with regard to religious belief or color 
or sex, as to whom the benefits of this bill should apply. There- 
fore L hope the amendment will be adopted. ; 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The amendment is not germane to the bill 
or to the section to which it is offered. It is not a limitation 
upon the appropriation. It undertakes to vest the exercise of 
judicial discretion and ascertainment in the executive branch 
of the Government. If the Chair will read the amendment he 
will see that it provides that if any discrimination shall be 
made in the expenditure of this fund on account of race or 
religion, the State so offending shall forfeit its proportional 
part of the appropriation. 

An amendment is supposed to be self-enforcing. A point of 
order has been frequently made where an amendment involved 
the exercise of discretion which is in the nature of a judicial 
discretion that it is not germane, and certainly, under the pro- 
visions of the amendment offered by the gentleman from In- 
diana it would be necessary for the Executive or that member 
having the disbursement of this fund and the expenditure to 
make a judicial ascertainment upon a possibly disputed state of 
facts as to whether or not there had been on the part of any 
State, or the officials of the State, any discrimination, T think 
from that consideration it is not a germane amendment, because 
it is not susceptible of any other reasonable or logical construc- 
tion. It remits the ascertainment of a judicial decision on a 
state of facts admitted or disputed to the officer having the 
administration of this fund. Besides that, I do not think it is 
germane under the ordinary rules. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Does the Chair care to hear from me? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, but the Chair 
will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, there is no question 
about the amendment being germane. It is a restriction which 
may amount to a penalty. It limits and is on all fours with 
the terms of the bill. It may be a limitation on the appropri- 
ation. Ifa certain event happens, it is a limitation on the ap- 
propriation, and, in the event. of discrimination, then the 
State so offending shall not participate further in this fund: 
There it becomes a forced limitation. It is a restriction in the 


I reserve n point of order against the 


The gentleman from Alabama reserves a 
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nature of a penalty and a restriction in the nature of a penalty 
may be germane. Limitations certainly are germane. 

I call the attention to the language of the bill on page 8, 
where restrictions are provided for, commencing with line 21, 
that no portion of any moneys appropriated by this act for the 
benefit of the States shall be applied, directly or indirectly, to 
the purchase, preservation, erection, or repair of any building 
or buildings or equipment or for the purchase or rental of any 
lands. 

There is a restriction. This is of the same character of re- 
striction. The language of the bill provides that no portion of 
the fund shall be expended for buildings or grounds. If those 
in control used the funds to buy any buildings or grounds, they 
will be violating the law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman recognize the 
clear line of cleavage and distinction between a positive prohi- 
bition and one which leaves wide open the exercise of discretion 
or the determination of a judicial fact by an official? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There is not a session of Congress 
but what some restriction or reservation equivalent to the one 
proposed in this amendment is passed. There is no difference, 
so far as the result and the consequences are concerned, be- 
tween the limitations and restrictions provided for in the 
amendment and those against the purchase of grounds and 
buildings. This is a positive restriction. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The language in the bill is a positive re- 
striction, and so is germane. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. This is a positive restriction on the 
happening of a certain event. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The bill says that you can not buy land; 
that is positive that you can not do it. Let me ask the gentle- 
man: If this amendment were adopted, and in the gentleman’s 
own State of Indiana it was said that there was discrimination 
on the question of religion, would not that involve a determina- 
tion and judicial decision by the administrative officer, acting 
in a judicial capacity, as to whether or not upon a given state 
of facts there had been a discrimination? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is not the gentleman familiar with the 
rule that inhibits the placing of a judicial determination on an 
executive officer? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It would not call for the exercise of 
a judicial decision any more than the language in the bill does 
with reference to whether there has been an expenditure in the 
purchase of land or buildings. That would involve a judicial 
decision and it would involve hearings as to the facts and a 
final determination. This amendment is a positive restriction 
upon the happening of a certain event. 

If that event never happened, there is no question but what 
there will be nothing to inquire about, any more than if there is 
no attempt ever made at the purchase of real estate. There 
would be no cause for investigation or judicial decision. Sup- 
pose that instead of having this reservation in reference to the 
purchase of real estate there was a qualifying clause that a 
certain character of real estate might be purchased. That would 
involve the same character of judicial inquiry that might be 
involved in the amendment proposed. It is equally positive, and 
the other would be equally positive. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But the gentleman loses sight of the fact 
that that language is already incorporated in the bill presented 
by the committee. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It does not make a bit of difference. 
The committee can not arrogate to itself the entire right to 
make limitations or reservations, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair is 
inclined to think that if the pending bill as reported by the 
connnittee did not make several reservations or provisions as 
to what should be done further reservations would not be in 
order. But in view of the fact that this section already makes 
five reservations the Chair thinks it is competent for the House 
by amendment to add one more reservation to the section. If 
there was only one reservation, the Chair does not think it 
would be competent to add a further reservation as proposed by 
the gentleman from Indiana, but under the practice of the House 
it seems to the Chair, in view of the language of the bill making 
several reservations as to how the money shall be expended, or 
as to the conditions under which it shall be expended, that it is 
well within the rules of the House for the Committee of the 
Whole to add one or more reservations, as it sees proper to do so. 
The Chair, therefore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair yield for a 
suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. What does the Chair think about the 
point of order which I suggested, that it involves the vesting of 
judicial authority in the Executive, in the exercise of judicial 
discretion to ascertain whether or not a certain state of facts 
amounts to a discrimination. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think that that 
matter ought to be decided by the committee itself upon the 
merits of the question, and the Chair overrules the point of 
order on the matter of germaneness and holds the matter to 
which the gentleman refers to be something for the Committee 
of the Whole to decide upon its merits. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I suggest to the Chair, with all due re- 
spect, that that does not settle the parliamentary question. 
That leaves the decision of the point of order to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, I have listened with a great deal of interest to the 
discussion of this important question. There is not a man in 
this House who is not in favor of education against ignorance. 
There is no Member of the House that does not believe that a 
sound man is preferable for our national welfare to a man who 
is incapacitated as an economic question. We can not afford, 
therefore, to vote down this bill. Take a nation that is enlight- 


‘ened and compare it with a nation that is enshrouded in ig- 


norance and darkness. I voted for an immigration bill that 
restricted people from entering the United States who could not 
read or write 20 words in-their own language, and I would vote 
for such a bill again. We can not afford to vote down this bill 
and throw these men in the junk heap who are injured in our 
industries. I say, as an economic question, so far as our coun- 
try is concerned, a man who can support himself is preferable 
to one who can not, the one being an asset and the other a 
liability. It changes a man from a consumer to a producer. 
What will a sound man add to the national wealth in a year? 
‘Take a farmer’s boy who has lost a hand or a foot and who can 
no longer support himself. Fit him for useful employment and 
you make him an asset to the Nation, and he will be worth 
$500 a year in adding to the wealth of the Nation. He can be 
fitted for a teacher, a bookkeeper, a professional man, or for u 
mechanic in the industry instead of going through life a de- 
pendent. There is that difference between a man who is able 
to support himself and add to the wealth of the Nation, in being 
a useful member of society, of value to his country, and a man 
who is not. . 

What is there against this bill; what is there against the good 
things that can be said of it? You talk of education. I would 
not be standing before you to-day if it was not for the schooling in 
the little red school and our free institutions of learning. There 
is no value that can be put upon education. Compare a cripple 
who has become incapacitated with a man who can go ahead and 
transact the ordinary business of life. The latter adds to the 
wealth of the Nation. The only thing they say against this bill 
is—what? They say that we can not afford it at this time; 
that we are in debt. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Watson] informed me the other day that our national wealth 
is $265,000,000,000. At the close of the Civil War our national 
wealth was only $18,000,000,000. 

No, gentlemen, the danger to-day in our country is not the 
question of our indebtedness, important as that is. The ques- 
tion to-day of national issue is the spirit of unrest that is 
sweeping over our land. This unrest is brought about by a 
desire and an attempt to engraft new and dangerous principles 
into our form of government. Bolshevism has no place in our 
system of government. It is a dangerous experiment. We 
believe in the right and opportunity of every person to acquire 
and hold property, we believe in our homes, and we believe in 
the sacred right of wedlock. Our Constitution has been the 
basis of good government for all the nations of recent years 
that desired to change their form of government. Under it we 
have become great and powerful. Our forefathers and its de- 
fenders gave their lives freely for it, and it is our duty to pre- 
serve and protect it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state to the gentleman 
that a few moments ago the committee decided upon one hour's 
debate, the disposition of the time to be left to the Chair. The 
Chair has been trying to give five minutes to a gentleman 
upon each side, for and against, as far as he is able to dis- 
cover how they stand. The Chair doubts that it is within the 
province of the Chair to submit the request for unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then give me one minute. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that he can do 
it with propriety. The Chair is very sorry, but since he must 

live up to the limit of the rule 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp, and 
to further say that I would not vote a million and a half dollars 
‘for hog cholera and then refuse to vote for this bill. 

Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
‘mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
“objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

_ Mr. BLACK. Are we to vote on the amendments as offered 
or at the end of debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the proper way is to 
yote on the amendments at the end of the debate, but that is a 
matter for the committee to decide. The Chair would not pre- 
sume to say how it would be disposed of. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry and a suggestion. The disposition of these pending 
amendments will determine considerably the attitude of Mem- 
bers toward the bill. Now, it seems to me, with all due respect 
to the Chair, that when these amendments are discussed they 
ought to be disposed of, because then we can discuss the bill, 
having in mind whether these amendments are a part of the 
bill or have failed to become a part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a matter of perfect indifference to 
the Chair how it is decided, whether disposition be made at 
the close of the discussion on cach amendment or at the end of 
the hour’s discussion. The Chair thinks some gentleman ought 
to state what disposition the committee wants to make of this 
and how. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I make the suggestion to the Chair 
that it seems to me the gentleman from Texas is correct? Now, 
it is frequently the case with a rule brought in providing for 
ameudments to a proposition in the House to provide that they 
shall he voted on at the end of debate, but within my recollec- 
tion—I may be in error about it—that the orderly procedure 
when the House is in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union is for an amendment to be proposed, debated, and 
then voted on,.and then take up the next. Of.course, that does 
not affect the time limit at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, if that is the judgment of the com- 
mittee, the Chair is perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the amendments be 
voted upon separately. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Education what disposition he thinks ought 
to be made of these amendments, as to whether they should be 
disposed of before or at the close of the hour? 

Mr. FESS. I think it would be more satisfactory to the com- 
mittee if they were voted upon after each amendment was of- 
fered and debated—10 minutes’ debate and then take a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is, five minutes’ debate for and 
against each amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Would not that likely bring about a 
situation like this, that probably all the discussion in the hour 
will be on one amendment and there will be no time on the other 
amendments? 

Mr. FESS. It would all close at the end of the hour. 

Mr. BEE. May I ask the gentleman from Ohio—I want to be 
heard on this amendment offered by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Woop]. I do not care to discuss any other amend- 
ment, but I do want to be heard in opposition if I get a chance. 

Mr. FESS. I think the situation mentioned by the two gen- 
tlemen from Texas reveals a rather delicate situation. Most 
of them want to debate this one particular amendment before 
we vote on it; is not that the case? 

Mr. BLACK. I have another amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Perhaps we had better discuss them and vote on 
them at the end of the hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that would be the more 
satisfactory way. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KEARNS. I think that the motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio was that all debate upon this section and all amend- 
ments thereto should end in one hour. I take it that all of this 
talk is to come out of that hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, no. 


Mr. KEARNS. The motion was to close debate at the end 
of an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; that part of the debate that had 
5 to the point of order is not taken out of the hour 

Mr. KEARNS. I am only speaking in reference to that par- 
ticular motion. The motion was that all debate close within 
an hour; it was not that there could be one hour's debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the floor is occupied without debate, 
of course 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I have not had an answer to 
my inquiry. What is the ruling of the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. The ruling of the Chair is that debate 
consists of speeches made definitely .and formally upon the 
question at issue. 

Mr. KEARNS. But that is not the motion 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the understanding of all such 
motions. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the Chair will allow me, there was a 
reservation on the point of order, and during that reservation 
the gentleman did discuss the merits of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be taken out, of course, but the 
discussion of the point of order itself is not to be taken out of 
the hour. There are to be twelve 5-minute speeches, as the Chair 
understands by the motion of the gentleman from Ohio, for and 

the amendment or against the bill. 

Mr. KEARNS. That is not the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the ruling of the Chair, whatever 
the motion was. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I made a motion which I will 
repeat again in a somewhat modified form now—that this 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] 
be voted on at the end of five minutes’ additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make a motion to 
that effect? 

Mr. BEE. May I ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. GARD. That gives the five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. BEE. I have no objection. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEE]. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
do not know if the gentleman from Indiana is present or not 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Here I am. 

Mr. BEE. I am not going to discuss the merits of this bill 
at this time, but I am going to discuss the amendment. offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. In doing so may I be per- 
mitted to state that there is no pleasanter recollection of my 
boyhood days than the recollection of the old negro family 
servants of my father around the family fireside; the recollec- 
tion of the fidelity, the truth, and loyalty portrayed to me by 
my people of the action of these old slaves during the trying 
days of the war, when the men went away to battle and the 
women and children were left under the protection of these 
people in absolute safety? I do not approach this question in 
any sense of race discrimination. I want to suggest to my 
friend from Indiana [Mr. Woop] that what we do not want in 
this country is a race question, and the gentleman from Indiana 
himself raises the race question by his amendment. Let us 


see 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Do I raise any more of a race ques- 
tion than I do a sex question or a religious question? 

Mr BEE. We might as well be honest about it, one with the 
other. We know and the gentleman from Indiana knows that 
this amendment is not introduced because he is afraid that some 
Roman Catholic, or some Episcopalian, or some Baptist, or some 
Methodist, or some man of the Hebrew persuasion will not re- 
ceive the benefit of this measure. The gentleman from Indiana 
knows that this measure is not introduced because he is afraid 
some unfortunate girl whose arms had been taken off in a fac- 
tory or who had been injured in the field is not going to receive 
the benefits of this measure. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Does the gentleman think any dis- 
crimination, then, should be made against a man because he is 
black? 

Mr BEE. No, sir. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Then why does the gentleman object 


‘to this amendment? 


Mr. BEE. Because the gentleman has raised that very issue 
himself, when nobody else has done so. In the State of Texas, 
where I haye been a member of the legislature, we have provi- 
sions that there shall be no discrimination in the distribution 
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of public money. If this law is passed and is carried into effect, 
those same provisions will apply against the discrimination on 
account of color. Let me say to him that whenever we build 
a schoolhouse in Texas for white children we build one equally 
as good for the negro children. When we employ a teacher 
and fix the salary in a white school, we employ a teacher and 
fix the same salary in the colored school. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I understand that is true in Texas, 
and I understand it is true in North Carolina, but unfortunately 
there are States in the South where that is not true. 

Mr. BEE. The gentleman is begging the question now. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; I am not begging the question. 
I am stating the situation. 

Mr. SEARS. I wish to say that the situation suggested by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bes] is true in the State of 
Florida. 

Mr. BEE. In Texas we have institutions for imbecile children. 
We provide the same institutions for negro children as for white 
children. Let me say that in the constitution of the State 
provision has been made for the care of the insane, for the 
care of the blind, for the care of the deaf and dumb, and we 
carry the same provision for the negro as for the white people. 
The Southern States are taking care of the negro. Let the 
Northern States do half as well and all will be well. 

This amendment ought not to be adopted in this bill, because it 
is not necessary and is known not to be: [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the com- 
mittee’s attention to the committee amendment that was adopted 
the other day—the first amendment. I assume there will be a 
separate vote in the House on this amendment, and I do not think 
it ought to be adopted, for the reason that if the amendment is 
adopted a farmer who has worked 8 or 10 hours a day from prac- 
tically the entire year may be hurt in going to town or on the 
way to a picnic or after the day’s work is over, and would not 
have the benefits of the bill, whereas a tramp who has worked 
only one day and happens to be injured on that day would come 
within its provisions, Again, if a man who works in one of 
the industries of the country, and who labors practically all the 
time, happens to be injured while he is taking a little recrea- 
tion or a little trip to some place of amusement he would be de- 
prived of the henefits of the bill. whereas a man who had done 
very little work and who had happened to be employed three or 
four days would have all the benefits of the bill. 

Now, as originally drafted the benefits of the bill accrue to 
every man who is injured in industry or otherwise, whereas 
under the amendment that was adopted by the committee they 
are limited to certain industries. In providing the funds to sup- 
port institutions that would be created under this bill you will 
provide the funds by general taxation upon every man. If you 
are going to limit the benefits to certain industries you ought to 
tax only those industries. That is the theory of the compen- 
sation law. 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will. 

Mr, PARRISH. Is it not a fact that the bill introduced by 
Senator Surru, known as Senate bill 18, and passed on the 23d 
of June this year, has the very wording that you suggest? 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Yes; I understand that it has. 

Now, the primary purpose of this bill is not to protect any par- 
ticular industry, but it is to provide that wrecks who fall by the 
way, the men who are injured, shall not be a charge on society 
but shall be made an asset to society. I submit that a work- 
man who happens to be injured in an automobile accident or in 
taking some form of recreation, if he loses a leg or arm, is just 
as much a charge on society as if he had been injured by a 
broken piece of machinery. 

Now, it is recognized in all the laws we pass in this country 
that recreation is just as essential, or practically so, as work 
itself. That is the theory and the basis for the eight-hour day, 
and, in fact, of all of the legislation that has been passed that is 
beneficial to the workmen of this country. And if it is true, 
then we ought not to say that because a man happens to be 
injured in one way he should and in another he should not 
have the benefits of this bill, 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will. ) 

Mr. SIEGEL. Does the gentleman know of any State that 
has adopted the provision that he is urging now? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I know the Senate adopted it, and the 
committee itself, when they first took up this bill, wrote into it 
that provision, and then when the committee came into the House 
and presented this bill they offered an amendment which would 
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limit its application. When we come to a separate vote in the 
House, we ought to vote in the original provision by defeating 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the genfle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman, in 
answer fo the inquiry of the gentleman from New York, that 
the State of Minnesota has a bill which is in the very phraseology 
of the original act. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I thank the gentleman fer the infor- 
mation. If the legislation is enacted at all, it should be general 
in its application. If the committee amendment remains in the 
bill, it will deprive the agricultural sections of many of the 
advantages of the measure. 

ae ORAIRMAN: The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared, and submitted, 
and called to the attention of the chairman four amendments. I 
will ask the Clerk to report the first and last amendments that 
I have submitted. x 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Loneworrs). Without objection, the 
amendments will be reported as requested by the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

The Clerk read as: follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 1. line 7, after the word 
“arts,” insert “ which disability was not caused by the 


conduct of the person 


Mr. GARD. TI will ask that the last amendment be read, which 
embodies the same principle. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr: Gand: Page 4, line 6, after the word 
“duty,” strike out the penton, insert a Pepe mete = and add the followin 
tional rehabilitation shall not be available 


such civil em emp — . . of ma Unitat States whose disability was 
a, by his own w 


Mr. GARD. Mr. ae se gentlemen of the committee, 


im offering these amendments I am following the basis given by 


the present compensation law ef the United States as passed by 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, and which is found in Public Docu- 
ment No, 267, where the payment of compensation to a person in- 
jured in the course of employment or in the performance, of 
duty—the two terms being used together—is made unless the 
injury is the result of his own willful miseonduct. I have em- 
bodied that in these two amendments. I do not desire to discuss 
the matter further, since it is very apparent. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. In case a man should be erippled by reason 
of his misconduct, as you say, then there would be no chance 
for him in the future if he repented or wanted to do right. He 
would have no opportunity to get an education. 

Mr. GARD. It is not a question of repenting or wanting to do 
right. It is just a question of the extent to whieh you want to 
earry this. bill, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; surely. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my friend and colleague that this 
matter was discussed in the committee, and it was not accepted, 
because the bill was written upon the principle that it was an 
economie proposition for the Government. Even though the 
erippling was the result of a man’s own negligence, he should 
be rebuilt anyway; and the majority of the committee decided 
to omit that particular limitation. It was discussed in the com- 
mittee quite extensively. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAYTON. I just want to ask one question. 

Mr. GARD. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois for a 
question. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to ask if the language the gentle- 
man suggests is taken out of the soldier compensation act? 

Mr. GARD. No; it is taken out of the compensation act for 
civil employees, passed in the Sixty-fourth Congress, 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON. If that fs the prime purpose, the animating 
purpose, of this bill, I would like to ask why the original amend- 
ment was made? 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] can answer 
that. I do not know. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the second amendment I have 
offered be reported for the information of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
reported. 


the willful mis- - 


The Clerk read as follows: s 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gand: Page 3, line 5, after the word 
“used,” strike out the words “by any institution for handicapped 
persons,” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I move that that language be stricken out, because I do not 
think the language of the bill carries in its real meaning the use 
of any money by an institution. It is true that the only way that 
it can be done is that the institution may be dealt with by the 
boards, the State boards, in some of their corrective measures, 
in their measures of rehabilitation. The phrase “used by any 
institution for handicapped persons” seems to me to mean 
used by the institution itself, and I am sure that is not contem- 
plated. I also have in mind the expression “ handicapped per- 
sons” as being extremely liberal and one to which almost any- 
thing could apply. 

Mr. BLACK and Mr. KALANIANAOLE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Hawaii offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Page 1, line 10, after tho 
word “ States,” insert “and the Territory of Hawaii.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. It is not germane to the bill, which 
provides for rehabilitation in the States. If the gentleman de- 
sires to discuss it, I will withhold it for the present. I will 
reserve it. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. I would like to discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Hawaii is recognized. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLB. Mr. Chairman, it has been interesting 
to me to listen to the debate that has been going on concerning 
the rehabilitation of these cripples and also as to the amount of 
appropriations made for the extermination of diseases in ani- 
mals, and so on. I was just wondering if you gentlemen realize 
that Hawaii is a part and portion of the mainland. Hawaii is 
the only full-fledged Territory left, and I see no reason why the 
Territory of Hawaii should not be included in any benefits that 
may accrue from bills that are brought up in the legislative Halls. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the gentleman, and if we pass 
any measure at all of this kind I would vote for such an amend- 
ment to include the Hawaiian Territory. But is not that a mat- 
ter which should be provided for and considered by the Com- 
mittee on the Territories? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. I do not see any reason why 1 should 
go to the Committee on the Territories on a general bill of this 
kind. I understand that we should go to the Committee on the 
Territories if a bill to this effect applying only to Hawail has been 
introduced. I am now asking the House of Representatives to 
include Hawaii in this measure. Perhaps the Committee on 
Education may run off with the idea that Hawaii is a place only 
where they have hula skirts and play the ukulele under the 
palms, and so on. [Laughter.] 

But I want to say to you, gentlemen, that Hawaii has its in- 
dustries. It has its sugar-cane raising, and there is no country 
on the face of the earth where the raising of sugar has reached 
a higher point scientifically than in Hawaii. It has its pine- 
apple-raising industry and other industries. Why should not 
the people who are working in these industries be entitled to 
the benefits of this bill? [Applause.] I see no reason at all. 
You are excluding us from them, yet at the same time you want 
us to pay taxes to help the people of the States. Do you call 
that justice? [Applause.] Do you call it right that we, the 
citizens of the Territory of Hawaii, shall pay for the disabled 
men of the States? If you eliminate us from the benefits of 
this bill, for goodness’ sake eliminate us from paying taxes for 
the benefit of the disabled people of the States. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. We have omitted to give these benefits to Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Porto Rico and the Philippines are 
possessions, but Hawaii is a part of the mainland and a full- 
fledged Territory. [Applause.] Hawaii came into this Union 
under a treaty of annexation. It did not come to this country 
under conquest. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I think there will be no danger that anything 


desired by Hawaii that it ought to have, in the line of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, will be denied by the Committee on the 
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Territories, which is in charge of legislation for Hawaii. That 
is the proper committee. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. The proper committee, I believe, is 
the Committee on Education. 

Mr. FESS. The Committee on Education has not jurisdic- 
tion of matters in Hawaii. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE, Absolutely. Why should I go to the 
Committee on the Territories when this bill was considered and 
reported out by the Committee on Education? 

Mr. FLOOD. Should not Alaska be included if Hawaii is? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent 
888 the gentleman from Hawaii may have five minutes addi- 
tional. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not possible under the agreement, 
The Chair will hear the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] 
on the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to make any 
extended remarks on this point of order. I think the point of 
order is clearly well taken. The bill is to provide vocational 
rehabilitation for men in the States. It makes no provision for 
the Territories. All legislation in respect to our Territories, 
under the rules of the House, should be reported from the Ter- 
ritorial Committee. Clearly the bill seeking to provide for voca- 
tional rehabilitation for persons living in the States does not 
admit of amendment to provide vocational rehabilitation for 
persons living in the Territories. I therefore submit that the 
Chair should sustain the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Hawaii desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. I do not think the point of order is 


well taken. This bill is not particularly for the States, so far 
as I understand it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will observe that in line 10, 


page 2, the Territories, outlying possessions, and the District of 
Columbia are specifically excluded from the population ratio. 
Under those circumstances, the Chair is inclined to think that 
the point of order is well taken, and the Chair sustains the 
point of order of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I send to the Clerk’s desk an 
amendment which I would like to have reported at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK: Page 2, amend the committee 
amendment which has been adopted by striking out, in line 4. the 
figures “ 1920 ” and insert 1921,” and on line 6, strike out 1921 and 
8 A 1922,” and in line 7, strike out the figures “1922” and insert 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against that amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
make the point of order, for reasons that I will endeavor to 
state in the five minutes I have under my control. 

The committee amendment adopted when this bill was last up 
for consideration says that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, the sum of $500,000 shall be appropriated. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Authorized. 

Mr. BLACK. Authorized. We are now already well into 
the present fiscal year. This bill only authorizes an appro- 
priation for the present fiscal year. Jt does not make a direct 
appropriation, and if the bill passes now it will be at the next 
regular session of Congress before the appropriation will be em- 
bodied in the proper annual appropriation bill. I dare say it 
will be well into 1920 before the appropriation will be available. 
Therefore I think the authorization should provide that the 
first appropriation shall be made for the fiscal year which begins 
June 30, 1920, rather than the one which ends June 30, 1920. 
What brought this matter to my attention was the debate on the 
Smith-Hughes vocational bill. We took that up on January 2, 
1916. Of course, we all know that the fiscal year 1917 had then 
begun. When the bill was up in January, 1916, that matter was 
brought to the attention of the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Hughes, by Mr. Lenroor, now a Senator from the State of Wis- 
consin, and I quote from what he had to say: 

Mr. Lenroor. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the chairman of 
the committee with reference to the date in this bill as reported. It 
was reported to the House on February 12, 1916, nearly one year ago; 
nnd very properly the dates named in the bill at that time related to 
the fiscal year 1917. In view of the present situation and the condition of 
the Treasury, I want to ask the gentleman whether he does not think all 
of these dates ought to be moved forward one year? 

Mr. HUGHES. I will state to the gentleman that I had intended to 


offer that amendment. 
Mr. Lesroor. Will the gentleman make that motion? 


1919. 


Hans. I will offer that amendmen be 


be 


all 


that the dates 
ee aa one year, that 1916-17 be —— 1917-18 and 1925 
ma 
Mr. Maxx. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask unanimous con- 
sont er all the dates be corrected. 
Mr. HUGHES, I ask unanimous consent that they be moved forward 


Mr. 


othe AINAN (Mr. Bruxs of Tennessee), The gentleman 
Georgia [Mr. Hughes} asks unanimous consent that othe bill be so 
amended as to move up one year the various dates set forth in E aike 
2, Is there objection 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If ihe gentleman will allow me, there was 
a good deal of difference as to the length of time involved in 
that measure and in this one before the beginning of the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. BLACK. There was a difference in the point of time of 
the passage of the bill, but in the point of time for the appro- 
priation it will be the same, because the gentieman will un- 
doubtedly agree with me that if we pass this bill now there will 
be no money appropriated for the purpose until the next session 
of Congress, and I dare say the appropriation will net be avail- 
able until within three months of the close of the fiscal year. 
Therefore it seems to me that every common-sense consideration 
argues for the proposition that this bill authorize the first ap- 
propriation to begin July 1, 1920, which would be for the fiscal 
year of 1921. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the point of order? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not feel like exercising the preroga- 
tive of the chairman of the committee on that matter, if the 
chairman of the committee believes the point of order ought 
not to be 

Mr. FESS. I think we ought to press the point of order. 
I do not want to argue it in the hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is very clear that the amend- 
ment is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I will offer another amendment 
in lieu of that, which I think is in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2. after the werd “employment,” in lines 3 and 4 as amended, 
strike out the “for the year ending June 30, 1920, 
the sum ef $500,000." And on line 18, same page, after the word 
“section,” strike out the age “for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920 the sum of $66,000.” 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I offer two amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3. line 7, after the word “act,” oe out all of line 7 and 
line 8 down to the semicolon and insert “and the Federal board shall 
furnish to the State board general plans and fications and such 
other information as to the best method for which they may 
be able to furnish.” 

Page 3, line S. after the word “ board,” strike out all down to and 
including the semicolon in line 17. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, if the first amendment should 
fail, the second amendment is useless and should not be adopted. 
Therefore I will net offer the second amendment if the first 
amendment is not adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike to offer amendments, being the rank- 
ing Democratic member of the committee, because during the 
consideration of the bill I was compelled to be absent on account 
of serious illness in my family. Therefore I trust the commit- 
tee will not misunderstand or misconstrue the motive that im- 
pels me in offering the amendments I have offered. 

No one is more ready and in accord with legislation to meet 
the needs of the cripple than am I; no one appreciates the aid 
of the Government in rendering these people assistance more 
than myself. But I contend, and shall continue to contend, 
ihat the money we appropriate for that purpose should go for 
the purpose intended, and not be spent in salaries, in many 
instances, of some people holding positions, taking it away from 
the people we intend to help and from the aid that Congress 
intends to give them. It may be contended that, because the 
Government gives Florida one dollar for each dollar that 
Florida gives to these people, Florida ought to bow her knee 
and go to the Government for plans and specifications. On the 
contrary, I sheuld say that Florida or any other State that has 
heen carrying on this werk and has made advancement along 
the line of rehabilitating the cripples—the Government should 
zo to that State. Why should New York and Massachusetts, 
which will spend enormous amounts of money along this line 
if this bill becomes a law, repert to the Federal Government 
and be estopped from putting into effect any system of theirs 
which does not receive the indorsement of the Federal board 
in Washington? 

I believe that each State is better capable of handling this 
proposition than is the National Government. I believe the 
members of the State board are more in touch with the cripples 
of that State, and that they are as philanthropic as the Federal 
Government. I think they better understand local conditions, 


Does the gentleman from Alabama make 
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If you pass this bill as it is written, mark my prediction that 
much of the appropriation will be spent in salaries, and, in 
fact, more than will be spent in the States in rehabilitating ihe 
crippled people. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I have read the gentleman's amendment, and it 
seems to me that his amendment denies to the State the plan to 
be adopted and puts it in the hands of the Federal board—the 
very thing that the gentleman does not want to do. 

Mr. SEARS. The amendment was hurriedly drawn, but I 
think if the gentleman will read it carefully he will see that 
he is mistaken. If, as stated by the report, there are 280,000 
cripples, and each should apply for assistance, each one would 
receive less than $4 per annum, while many people, unless my 
amendment is adopted, will be receiving $2,500 and more per 
annum in salaries. Certainly this Heuse does not intend to do 
that, and I therefore trust my amendment may be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have listened with a great deal of interest to 
the remarks that have just been made by my distinguished col- 
league, the former chairman of the committee. He states on 
his own responsibility as a legislator on the floor of the House 
that the States understand the needs of their cripples better 
than does the Federal Government, and I agree with him. 

Let us see what the bill does. I regret to differ from my 
distinguished colleagues who champion the bill. The bill does 
net provide the money for the establishment of a single insti- 
tution to rehabilitate a single cripple. This bill finds no new 
source of money supply. It goes to the pockets of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers for every dollar, We can not deceive ourselves, 
and the time is coming when the American people, who are 
paying the taxes, are going to ask us why we are continuing 
to put on the backs of the American taxpayer these unnecessary 
Federal employees. Let us take a common-sense view of it. 
There is only a certain amount of money that the people can 
put up for the rehabilitation of cripples. 

Is not that a sound proposition? Everybody must agree to it. 
That money can come only from the pockets of the American 
taxpayers; whether you get it through Federal or State control, 
it comes from the same pockets. What do we do in this bill? I 
charge this, and I do it respectfully, against the committee that 
brings in the bill: They propose that for every dollar the 
humanely disposed American people are appropriating through 
the Congress for the cripples of this country they will take 
out 20 cents the first year for Federal administrative expenses, 
taking it away from the crippled men and putting it in the 
pockets of the Federal employees created by this bill and for 
their expenditure. ‘There is not a man here that can success- 
fully deny that. In the future, upon every dollar that the people 
are devoting throngh the Federal Treasury te the rehabilitation 
of these cripples you will take 15 cents and put it in the pockets 
of these Federal employees, and into their expenditures, that 
do not teach a single one of these men nor help them to rehabili- 
tation. I can not see the common sense in the method of pro- 
cedure provided by this bill. This is what is proposed, and 
gentlemen will not deny it. We propose to go to the people of 
a given State, for instance, and get from them, under our sys- 
tem of Federal taxation, their share of the money authorized 
by this bill te be appropriated, and we bring that money to 
Washington. Then we send back to them their proportional 
share under this bill. But for every $120 which we get from 
them we send back to them only $100. We charge them $20 on 
every $120 for bringing the money up here and sending it back 
and for acting as overlord in telling the people who put up the 
money how they shall spend it. These Federal employees are 
tell takers, who stand along the pathway where the American 
people are trying to put their money into the rehabilitation of 
crippled manhood and take $20 out of every $120 and put it 
into their ewn pockets or apply it to their own expenditures. 
[Applause.] Talk about the polities of it! Weought-not to con- 
sider that; but the time is not far distant when we shall go home 
to our people, who are now feeling the burden of direct Federal 
taxation, and they are going to ask us, “Could you not trust 
your State? Why are you duplicating the machinery of govern- 
ment and putting upon our backs the salary of unnecessary 
officeholders who live up in Washington?” You will have to 
answer that question, and you ought to have to answer it. 

I have voted for a geod deal of this sort of stuff, and I have 
voted for a whole lot more of it in the past than I am going to 
vote for in the future. The States are equipped to do this work. 
I say to my friend, the distinguished gentleman from Florida 
IMr. Sears], that he has put himself in an attitude, by his 
amendment, with all due respect to his ingenufty, his judgment, 
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his fidelity to his country, and his ability as a statesman, where 
under his own words he has no right to take the money from 
the cripples of America and put it into the pockets of a lot of 
new officeholders in Washington. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. g 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What does the gentleman mean by taking 
it from the cripples and putting it into the pockets of people in 
Washington? z 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I mean there is only a certain 
amount of money—the gentleman must agree there is a limit 
upon the money that the American people can pay for the 
rehabilitation of their cripples, and when you take from that 
limited, inadequate amount $20 out of every $120, as.you pro- 
pose to do, the first year, and leave that $20 in Washington to 
pay the salary and expenses of these unnecessary Federal offi- 
cers, you take that money from the cripples who need it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the logic of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Suacners] seems to be that the 
best way to solve a national problem is to do it in piecemeal 
fashion, with 48 distinct and separate plans. I disagree en- 
tirely, for this great work of human salvage means changing a 
national liability into a national asset. Why should not America 
assure the worker in her industries, who enters a daily fight 
with modern machinery, that his injury will not be his despair 
but that he will be given a fair chance to begin again? The 
greatest problem before any nation is that of developing all its 
resources to the utmost. Here is a chance to take men who 
would otherwise be derelicts and burdens upon society and 

make them self-supporting, self-respecting members of society. 

Mr. Chairman, during this entire debate, opponents of this 
bill have vigorously used the argument of economy, of Govern- 
ment interference with private matters, of bureaucratic exten- 
sions of power. 

It is exactly the same arguments used against every new idea 
that seeks to put human rights above property rights. On the 
plane of the State legislature this same battle has been fought 
out in the past in almost every State in this Union on even so 
fundamental an issue as the public-school system. 

I could not help comparing, during this debate, the similarity 
of arguments used against this bill with those urged in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature against the public schools long ago, 
and Pennsylvania was one of the first States to establish an 
all-embracing school system. 

It was a long battle. The colonial charter and the constitu- 
tion of 1776 had no reference to schools. The constitution of 
1790 made provision for schools for paupers, but few would 
take advantage of an opportunity with such a stigma upon it. 

In 1884 the legislature passed a law providing for an op- 
tional school system, and each school district was required to 
vote as to whether it desired it or not. At the first election 
592 districts accepted it and 485 rejected it. 

Then, the issue was joined, and one of the most bitter battles 
in legislative history followed in the next session of the legis- 
lature. 

The opponents came forward with their arguments of econ- 
omy and: their declaration that education is a private matter. 
They declared that such action was an infringement of the 
rights of the individuals and that it was sure to result in con- 
fiscation of property. 

The State senate at once repealed the act of 1834 on the argu- 
ments of these objectors. The bill went to the house, where 
it wavered in the balance until a young man from Gettysburg, 
Thaddeus Stevens, took the floor. He made one of the most 
masterly speeches ever delivered on the subject of public edu- 
cation. He admitted that it was a new idea, but declared that 
it was not dangerous simply on that account. He declared that 
by the very law of self-defense the Commonwealth should pro- 
tect itself against an army of ignorance, which would threaten 
free institutions. wos ite 

By a vote of 50 to 30 the House amended the bill, and pro- 
vided for a complete system of public schools on the principle 
that every child is entitled to an education. The Senate was 
forced to accept the amendment or have all legislation fail, in 
either event the public-school system being continued. 

That fight has never had to be made since, and Pennsylvania 
is to-day expending $50,000,000 a year for its public schools. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I have very little time, but I 
will yield: ETON 

Mr. CANNON. Well, Pennsylvania settled the matter, and 
you have the public school. 
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Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes; Pennsylvania did settle 
the matter in spite of every obstacle. She decided that educa- 
tion and development were matters of government, and that no 
argument of economy should prevail. And I want to say fur- 
ther that just as no sane man to-day opposes the idea of free 
education for every child, so the day will come when. the same 
general and universal acceptance will be given the idea that it 
is a governmental duty to restore and reeducate and rehabili- 
tate every worker crippled in industry. 

Mr. Chairman, with other Members of this body, I had the 
privilege last summer of visiting the largest rehabilitation hos- 
pital in England. I went through the shops where 1,800 men, 
every man a cripple, lacking an arm or a leg or an eye, and in 
some cases both legs or both arms, were being. trained. 

I saw those men being remade, learning new trades, adjusting 
themselves to artificial limbs and appliances. 

The thing that impressed me above all others was the eager- 
hess with which they displayed their new accomplishments. 
They would work until the perspiration poured from their faces 
in showing how they could use the spade or hammer or saw. 
Underneath every act was the joy of men who saw light ahead, 
where they had thought all was darkness. That was the expla- 
nation. They had known despair.. They had had visions of 
dependence on charity. They had faced the terror of unem- 
ployment, helplessness, and vagrancy. They had found the 
way out, and the result was so apparent that one of our party 
3 “This is the happiest place we have found in Eng- 
and,” 

-Mr. Chairman, I have seen that same thing in Walter Reed 
and other rehahilitation hospitals in this country. We have 
recognized the fact that the crippled soldier, injured in his 
country’s cause, is entitled to every assistance in becoming a 
self-supporting, self-respecting citizen. Let us go one step 
further and recognize that the soldiers of peace, victims of the 
carnage of industry, are also entitled to their chance to become 
developed citizens instead of derelicts. The money spent in 
these two lines of human betterment will be about the best ever 
spent by America. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, the opponents of this meas- 
ure first took the position that it was unconstitutional. That is 
the argument of the lawyer-who goes into court with a weak 
ease. They have abandoned the unconstitutionality of the 
measure and they have put themselves upon the plea of econ- 
omy. You need not worry about the next Congress or the Con- 
gresses after this being for economy. The American people 
will take care of that proposition. You need not disturb your- 
selves about what appropriations the next Congress is going to 
make, because, in my humble judgment, Congresses elected in 
the near future are going to be those who stand for economy. 

I feel that this question is not a question of how much money 
you appropriate to-day. This is forward-looking legislation. 
This measure is legislation that is going to come. Whether it 
comes in this Congress or not, it is going to come. This legis- 
lation looking to the building up of American manhood is bound 
to come, and every day I walk down the street and see a cripple 
standing on the corner, crippled in industry—industry which 
makes our civilization—when I see him it is to me an indict- 
ment of our Government and of our civilization. 

But I repeat to you, whether you adopt this measure or not, 
it is going to come. I had the temerity to offer an amendment 
to the bill that carried $640,000,000 to the aircraft program to 
reduce the amount to $320,000,000. I was the only Member of 
this House who had the temerity to offer that amendment, and 
I could not even get a corporal’s guard at that time. Yet you 
talk to me about economy; talk to me about economy here, 
when it is to educate and rehabilitate these men who become 
cripples in industry. Why, Mr. Roosevelt said once that civili- 
zation owed it to the family of the man who went down, 
whether by his own fault or not, to see that they were cared 
for, because, he said, if it cost human life to make sugar, and 
you must have it in your coffee and tea, you ought to pay the 
full price, and that his family should not want. [Applause.] 
No, gentlemen; there is nothing in this argument of economy. 
It is false economy ; it is not sound economy. Take a man who 
can not take care of himself and is a drag upon society, and 
you take him and make him a being that can earn his own way. 
Who cares for these cripples to-day? It is the red-blooded, gen- 
erous American. I believe in making the man who will not 
help go along with the fellow who is generous and helps to take 
care of him. Who is taking care of them now? Society. So- 
ciety bears the burden; and is it not more just to let every man 
carry the burden rather than put it upon the neighbors in a 
neighborhood to bear the burden? Somebody has to do it. Are 
you willing to let the burden rest upon a few generous indi- 
viduals or are you willing to come and face this proposition 
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like American statesmen ought to face it and say that you will 
start this movement? So far as the camel’s nose getting in the 
tent is concerned, the camel never sticks his head in the tent 
except to get out of a desert sandstorm; and gentlemen who are 
not willing to place this character of legislation before the sev- 
eral States will be hunting tents in which to stick their heads 
before the next election rolls around. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in all probability what I have to say ən this proposition 
will be like carrying snow to Lapland or coals to Newcastle. I 
never did possess the happy art of expressing myself felicitously 
while compressing my ideas into a few sentences. I shall en- 
deavor, however, to express myself as felicitously as circum- 
stances will permit on this great, great matter, in my judgment. 
I do so for the reason, Mr. Chairman, that from the day I 
tottered out of my cradle my attitude toward human existence 
was that of a sympathy and a consideration for the struggler, 
for the toiler, for the fellow whose youth bore no flower in its 
branches, whose hopes burned into ashes away, and I desire 
to run true to that form during all the course of my lifetime. 

This great bill has been assailed from five or six different 
standpoints. The method of attack first resorted to was as to its 
constitutionality ; but, apparently, this assault met with no great 
response in this House, and it was hastily dropped. Then came 
the suggestion that the passage of this bill would give great 
joy to the reds and soviets and agitators of this country. It 
created a snicker for a moment, and was just as rapidly dis- 
missed, because within the United States of America, in my 
judgment, Mr. Chairman, all of the agitators of this country 
who could become a menace could be rolled into one patrol 
Wagon and brought to the calaboose. Finally, State rights were 
raked into the fight, and you know State rights has taken a 
shift from its old fortress and has found champions in States 
that looked upon that doctrine as anathema some years ago. 
Then came the old, old favorite argument that has been hugged 
to the soul of every fellow who believes in property rights and 
is willing to forget human rights; that it is the greatest extrava- 
gance. And, finally, from the gentleman from Indiana we have 
the method adopted 2,000, yes, 3,000 years ago, of the Trojan 
horse. Troy is to be sacked and pillaged and put to the flames by 
a cunning device. The bill is to be defeated by loading it down 
with an amendment that will cause its destruction. The pro- 
posed amendment is a device that is calculated to arouse an- 
tagonism against the Roman Catholics of the South, to arouse 
prejudices and apprehensions as to the race question, and all 
with a view of arraying the Members from the Southern States 
against this bill. Clever, shrewd, adroit. 

I hope that the assumption on which it is based is erroneous. 
I trust that we are too enlightened to be prejudiced against the 
adherents of a great church; that we are too generous to be 
unfair to the members of a race, black though it be, with whom 
we have dwelled for generations. 

So far as I am concerned I am willing to vote, and shall vote, 
for any amendments to this or any other bill the purpose of 
which is to bring our people religiously and economically into 
close and harmonious relationship. But I will oppose this 
amendment as unnecessary, as uncomplimentary to the section 
whose assumed prejudice it is apparently intended to overcome 
solely, and I say this with all possible deference to the gentle- 
man who has offered it, offered solely for the purpose of loading 
the measure with an amendment that will cause it to totter to 
its destruction and fall. I am as willing as any man in this 
country—and trust I will never change that attitude—to help 
the black man from his prostrate position, just as I am glad 
to extend my hand to my white brother when he goes down in 
the smoke of industrial battle. 

And right here let me say that I am amazed at the position 
of the champions of protective tariff on this bill. I am amazed 
at men opposing this measure who have stood on this floor 
and championed the passage of tariff measures—measures that 
have built up our industrial system into Olympian heights and 
have made the owners of these industries so rich and great and 
powerful and strong that they have become known through 
an appellation that signifies power, vast wealth, financial con- 
trol, and social dominance. I am staggered at the reflection 
that the overlords and barons of our country can command the 
passage of laws which enable them to create wealth, build up pal- 
aces, and accumulate millions more than they could possibly need 
to supply their earthly wants, while the worker, the toiler, the 
doughboy, the trench man has to beg for an obole and not secure 
it for fear that it will anger the captain of industry, who looks 
down upon us from his imperial castle— 


Crowns and arches for the Cæsars, 
Let their brows the laurel twine. 


But to the dungheap and the hillside with the down and out, 

the broken victim of this tremendous industrial activity— 
Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He is only a pauper whom nobody owns. 

Fine linen and purple for Cæsar—no hope from his country 
for him whose arms and legs were torn from him in the indus- 
trial upbuilding of that country. 

Up, up with the barons; down, down with the vassels and 
tenants! 

Ou the floor of this House you shout that your dominating 
interest in the tariff is to protect American workmen. Show 
your sincerity. Vote for this bill. You claim that great riches 
have gone to the captains as an incident to the main purpose 
protection to American wage earners. Evidence your sincerity 
by striking a blow that will help to his feet the man that has 
gone down to death's door for your theories and who has to 
make the end of the trail in sorrow and suffering, denied his 
limbs, his sight, with night and gloom his companions until the 
grave offers surcease—the only nepenthe that is left for him— 
oblivion and mother earth. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. LonewortH). The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. All time has expired. The question is on 
the first amendment. 

Mr. MacCRATE, Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
offer, 

The CHAIRMAN. The present Chairman was not present 
when this agreement was made. He will ask the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, Fess] whether the agreement contemplated the right 
to offer amendments after the expiration of the time? 

Mr. FESS. All amendments ought to be reported before we 
begin the debate on them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
at any time. 

Mr. FESS. They can offer them, but not debate them. 

Mr. MacCRATE. I did not desire to debate it, but simply to 
offer it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. MacCrate]. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAcCRATE : Page 3, line 9, after the word 
“ Board,” strike out the word “ for,” and on line 10 the word“ approval.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any other gentleman desire to offer 
an amendment? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I have one, but I want to offer it after the 
others have been voted down or voted them up. 

Mr, TOWNER. I suggest the amendments be reported seri- 
atum and read for the information of the committee before they 
are voted on. 

Mr. GARRETT. Let one be read at a time and then voted on,- 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the first amendment. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Page 2, line 22, after 
the figures 34,000,“ insert: “ Provided, That it any discrimination is 
made on account of color, sex, or religion in the use of the funds herein 
authorized, the State so 3 shall forfeit all its rights to further 
participation in the benefits provided for in this act.“ 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it in order to inquire if this has been sub- 
mitted to Mr. Will H. Hays? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. May I answer the gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Woop of Indiana) there 
were—ayes 39, noes 40. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Woop of Indiana and Mr. Fess 
took their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided ; and there were—ayes 36, noes 44, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MADDEN). 
next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 1, line 7, after the word 
arts“ insert: “ which disability was not caused by willful misconduct 
of the person disabled.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: 
used“ strike out: 


Amendments can not be denied 


The Clerk will report the 


Page 3, line 5, after the, word 
“by any institution for handicapped persons.” 


„%% haere eae 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 4, line 
strike out the period insert a comma, and “ 
Sa rehabilitation shall not de available to 


after the word “duty” 
such courses for voca- 
such civil re of 
mis- 


Prone States whose disability was caused by his own 
conduct.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
eet ats pore . Sass 8 1 
oyees e out: plans 0 
ef directors.” 


The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brack: Pape 2, line 4, after the word 
“employment” in lines 3 and 4 as amended, strike out the language: 
hog the fiscal year ae Te 30, 1920, the sum of 3 * and 
"for * year ode Fr June 30. 1920; the sum of $66,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: S 
Amendment offered by Mr. Spans: Page 8, line 7, after the word “Act,” 


strike out all of line 7 and line 8 down to and Leese os g the semicolon 
and insert the following: “and the Federal boards shall furnish to the 
State boards general plans and specifications and such other information 
as to the best methods for g which they may be able to furnish.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 
On a division (demanded by Mr. Fess), the committee divided; 
and there were—ayes 81, noes 42. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. SEARS. ‘Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 
Tellers were refused. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 
‘The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Sans 
Mr. SEARS. I withdraw the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 
That has already been provided for in a manner to do away 
with the necessity for it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. MacCrats ;: line 9, after th rd 
ft Board e out the weed xs for "and 10 Hee 10 the word “ approval.” 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agrecing to the amend- 
ment, 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr, BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
red by Mr. BLACK: P. lin strik t the 
oun 9 21 and insert trom 5 authorized. red.” = 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, we accept that. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LANKFORD : eee 1, line 4, after the word 
“of,” strike out the words“ sons di ed" and insert disabled 
persons whose occupations, at the time the disability arises, are.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 
The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 


line 16, atter the word “em- 
of teachers, supervisors, 


Mr. LANKFORD. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

os DESIA A ammon is demanded. 

e committee 3; and there were—ayes 25, noes 41. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. are demanded. Those desiring to 
take this vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are 
counted. [After counting,.] Net a sufficient number have 
risen. ‘Tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered 5 A 
word mechanic” and — the’ — sei — ee les „ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chairman of 
the committee whether this amendment should not be adopted? 
The word “ mechanic” is evidently an adjective there. 

A a CHAIRMAN. Under the rule adopted there can be no 
te. 

Mr. BLANTON, I was just asking the chairman the question. 

— 70 CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That in order to secure the benefits of the a ia tions 
provided by section 1 any State shall, through the legislative authority 
thereof, (1) accept the provisions of this act; (2) empower and direct 
the board designated or created as the State board for vocational 
8 on — e 8 191 * . — 
h rovided th the eral Board for Vocational — in 


the administration of the provisions of this act; (3) in those States 
where a State workmen's compensation 


department, or agency exists. char; the 
State workmen's compensation or liability laws, the legislature shall 
formulated such State 


Foard. rr a arp A Bisie booed chosen at 
e or agency, an e char; with the 
administration of this act, such plan to be effective — by 
the governor of the State; (4) provide for the supervision and sup- 
port of the course of vocational rehabilitation to be provided the 
State board in carrying out the provisions of this act; (5) a t as 
eustedian for said apprepriations its State treasurer, who ahall receive 
and provide for the — eustody and disbursement of all money 
paid to the State from said appropriations. In any State the legislature 
of which does not meet in 9 or 1920 if the governor of that State 
shall a the provision of this act, such State shall be entitled to the 
benefits this act until the legislature of such State meets in duo 
course and has been in session 60 days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk win report the committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page — Une 
tion,” strike out the word “ provided” 
word “ authorized.” ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the nmend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment : 5, line 5, strike out th “1919" 
and insert in Hen thereof e l oe e eee 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 5, line 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures 1 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. = 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out fhe last 


word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] a question with reference to the latter 
part of that section. The bill provides, “Any State the legisla- 
ture of which does not meet in 1920,” and so forth, “shall be 
entitled to the benefits of this act.” The State obtains the 
benefits of the act even if no legislation is passed? 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will note, in line 9 of page 4, a 
provision requires the legislative authority to accept this act. 
If the legislature does not happen to be in session, that State 
would be, under the provisions of this bill, deprived of the 
benefits of the act unless we made a provision that the ac- 
ceptance might be made by the governor. I will say to my 
friend that this language is exactly the language of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, to take care of the State of Alabama, which did 
not have its legislature in session. 


8, after the word “ appropria- 
and insert in lieu thereof the 


strike out the figures “ 1920 n 


1919. 


Mr. GARRETT. How can the governor of a State make an 
appropriation for the State? 

Mr. NESS. The governor could not do that. 

Mr, GARRETT. To get the benefits of this act the State 
authority has to put up dollar for dollar, does it not? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; that is with the State, and not with the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. ALMON. The gentleman from Ohio called attention to 
the fact that that situation existed in Alabama at the time of 
the enactment of the vocational bill? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman state what arrangements 
were made? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; arrangements were made authorizing the 
governor of Alabama to make acceptance instead of the legis- 
lature, 

Mr. GARRETT. I guess the governor of the State would 
have no authority to bind the State. 

Mr. FESS. I think not; but my friend will remember that 
our friend Abercrombie was on the committee, and it was 
ndopted to cover this case upon his recommendation. 

Mr. ALMON. I remember I assisted in working out the 
plan to get the benefit of that appropriation. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bree] has 
moved to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio a question along the line of the questions propounded by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett]. Suppose the 
State has not legislated on this subject at all. How can the 
sovernor accept the money for that State when he has nothing 
to accept the money on? What would he do with the money? 
And then suppose at the time the legislature met in 1921 it 
did not adopt any such law. What, then, would it do with the 
authorization you make? 

Mr. FESS. The legislation provided here depends upon the 
State accepting the benefits. The original plan is to have the 
legislature do it. If the legislature is not in session, but if the 
State, through its governor, can meet the requirements of the 
luw, it will not be denied the benefits. 

Mr. BEE. But suppose, under the constitution of the State, 
there is no such power vested in the governor? 

Mr. FESS. Then they could not do it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman, before he 
presses that point, yield to me? 

Mr. BEE. I do not want to lose my time. If the gentleman 
will pardon me, I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio this 
further question: I notice where you say “in those States where 
n State workmen’s compensation board, or other State board, 
department, or agency exists, charged with the administration 
of the State workmen’s compensation or liability laws, the legis- 
lature shall provide that a plan of cooperation be formulated 
between such State board, department, or agency, and the State 
board charged with the administration of this act, such plan to 
be effective when approved by the governor of the State.” How 
can there be a plan of cooperation between a workingmen’s lia- 
bility law instituted for the purpose of compelling the cor- 
porations that work their men to provide for them an insur- 
ance in case of injury and a vocational course for them in case 
they are injured? 

Mr. FESS. One of the difficulties in this legislation that 
caused the committee to refuse to accept this legislation as an 
amendment on the soldiers’ disability or rehabilitation act was 
that the soldiers’ rehabilitation act was purely Federal, and the 
rehabilitation of industrial cripples would be cooperative and 
done through the States. 

Mr. BEE. The gentleman has not answered my question. 

Mr. FESS. I will answer it. There are 38 States that have 
State compensation commissions. 

Mr. BEE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. We do not want to direct the rehabilitation of 
any cripple in a State through tlie State board provided for in 
this act without the cooperation of the State compensation com- 
mission, because the compensation commission has to do with 
the payment of the compensation to cripples, while this has to 
do with the training; and while the training would be by the 
State board, on the approval of the Federal board, there must 
be cooperation between the State board and the State compen- 
sation commission. 

Mr. IEE. Now, let me ask the gentleman this question: Sup- 
pose a man who is entitled to the privilege of rehabilitation 
under this act has been the victim of a personal injury by a 
torpor; tion. Is there anything in this law that will entitle the 
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corporation to set off against his recovery for personal injuries 
the fact that the Government has provided for his rehabilita- 
tion? 

Mr. FESS. Most certainly not. 

Mr. BEE. Why not? 

Mr. FESS. The compensation pays the man because of the 
injury, and this trains him to put him in a position, not to take 
his compensation away from him. The compensation will go 
on, but we train him in order to be a factor in production after 
the compensation has ceased. The one is paid under the au- 
thority of the State, the other is paid by authority of the State - 
in cooperation with the Federal Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I move to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I desire to oppose the para- 
graph. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
recognition first? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks he is. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to get only one matter clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Rp] a member of the committee? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I am not. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will take only a few minutes. This bill 
provides that dollar for dollar must be appropriated by the 
States before the Federal Government can pay one single cent 
toward this fund. Now, in the face of the above, what is the 
use of such a provision as that in this second section, which pro- 
vides that where a State legislature does not meet in 1920 or 
1921, then the governor of that State may accept this provision, 
and it shall be in force until 60 days after the legislature shall 
meet? What is the use of acceptance by the governor of the 
State if the money can not be paid? Does aceptance provide the 
means by which the money shall be paid over to the State and 
may be used and expended? If it can not be paid over and used 
and expended, what is the use of paying it over? Why not wait 
until the legislature meets, and in proper form, in accordance 
with the provisions of the bill, and with the proper safeguards 
that the bill places around that money, shall appropriate the 
duplicate amount of money? I think this provision should be 
stricken out of this bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. If the governor makes acceptance, then the 
board can make the apportionment, and when the funds are pro- 
vided then apportionment can be made available for the purpose. 
That is all it does. 

Mr. BLANTON, But what is the use of making the apportion- 
ment until the money is appropriated? The money will not be 
available until the legislature meets, because the legislature is 
the only power in a State that can appropriate the money of 
the people of that State. The governor can not do it any more 
than the President of the United States can appropriate money. 

Mr. TOWNER. But the apportionment can be made ready for 
the acceptance of the State when the funds can be provided. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the use of apportioning to a State 
until the State itself makes an appropriation? The State might 
not see fit to appropriate as much as the apportionment? 

Mr. TOWNER. Then it could not be used, that is all, but it 
would be ready if the governor accepted it. 


Is not a member of the committee entitled to 


Mr. BLANTON. I think the provision should be stricken out 
of the bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. REED] has given us some very inter- 
esting facts. Without in any way attempting to cast any 
reflection upon the statements that he has made, I submit that 
if they are true they are exceptionally interesting, and I have 
no doubt that as far as Federal activity goes, if this bill 
becomes a law, the administration of it will be placed in the 
hands of just such men as those who have figured out that 
some people are worth a certain amount of money from the 
soles of their feet up to the neck, and that from the neck up 
some of them are worth $10,000. But I do not imagine that 
if they get an individual who is crippled so as to consist only 
of that portion of his anatomy that is comprised in that space 
occupied from the neck up that he would contribute very much 
to the advancement of science or industry in this country. 

That is not what I rose to say, however. I want to ask the 
distinguished chairman of this committee a question with ref- 
erence to subparagraph 3 of section 2 and to ascertain if it 
is proposed to tell the legislatures of the States where they 
have compensation boards and where they have also complied 
with the vocational-education act that notwithstanding they 
are complying with the law with reference to vocational edu- 
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cation and have a yocational-edueation board in the State, yet 
it shall provide through the legislature that the workmen’s 
compensation board shall cooperate for the administration of 
this law and not permit the vocational-education board of the 
State to participate in the execution of the plan which this 
Federal board provides? 

Mr. FESS. The administration of this law will be under the 
State board of education upon the approval of the Federal 
board, but when we enter the States that have compensation 
commissions we are not giving all of the administration to the 
education board, which might conflict with the State compensa- 
tion commission, but we deal as a Federal Government with the 
State board, and in those States such as the gentleman has sug- 
gested, and his State is one of them, whatever cooperation is to 
be reached must be reached by the authority of the State, and 
the authority is the legislature. Therefore, in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts and in the State of Ohio and in many other States, 
88 in all, the administration of this particular law will be by 
the cooperation of the State heard and the State compensation 
commission. 

Mr. WALSH. So that we do say to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts and to the Legislature of Ohio and any of the other 
States that it shall provide a plan of cooperation, even though 
the State might prefer that the entire administration of this act 
should-be confined to its State vocational education board. 

Mr. FESS. We require just the same as we require that the 
benefits be accepted by the legislature or the governor. 

Mr. WALSH. But you do require that the legislature shall 
provide that a plan of cooperation shall be established, even 
though that State might prefer to have this act administered 
through its vocational education board, regardless of the State 
compensation beard? 

Mr. FESS. We do. Vocational education is one thing. That 
is under the State board of education. The rehabilitation of a 
eripple touches en the subjects receiving compensation, and we 
would not give all authority to the State board of education; 
neither would we give it to the State compensation commission ; 
but a cooperation between the two, as provided by the legisla- 
ture. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS ef Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have listened 
with a good interest to gentlemen who appear here in advoeacy 
of this meusure, and in se far as I can observe their argument 
in favor of the bill is based upon a profession of interest in the 
men who are crippled in industry in this country. The issue 
can not be joined there. I understand, of course, the attitude 
of those who are in favor of the absorption of all governmental 
power by the Federal Government, who are seeking to destroy 
the efficiency of the States. When a man stands on the floor 
of this Chamber and says that the particular matter under con- 
sideration is one over which the States have complete legis- 
lative jurisdiction, and with regard to whieh they have the 
complete power to deal, he is. charged with not favoring the 
subjeet matter, as not being in faver of remedying the evil 
which the bill under consideration seeks to remedy. 

Now, let us see what this bill proposes to do. I watched my 
Democratie colleagues; I counted them. When the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida offered his amendment to 
place the administration of this fund within the States’ control 
I watched the vote, and in so far as I could observe every Dem- 
ocrat on the floor stood up and by his vote registered it as his 
judgment that the States should control. There is but one 
way on the face of this earth for that to be done, and I chal- 
lenge the legislative experience and the common sense of my 
colleague, and that is to: leave this matter te the State. I say 
to you, my friend from the South, I say to you Democrats who, 
by your vote on the Sears amendment, declared to your country 
and to your colleagues that you believed the States ought to 
control. I say to you, my friends, that there is a wisdom in the 
philosophy of government which puts the necessity of govern- 
ment as close to the people as you can get it. I say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Pennsylvania, it was a fortunate day 
in Pennsylvania in its struggling with the problem of free 
schools that the Federal Government did not step in and relieve 
the people of Pennsylvania of the necessity of dealing with that 
question. It is only through a struggle that men grow strong, 
and since the formative period of government progressed 
government has been in that direction which has put not the 
right but the necessity of government as close to the people as 
vou can get it. [Applause.] The time has come, my country- 
men, when we have te put the brakes on. The time has come 
in this country when we must put the responsibility on the 
State. To vote for this measure carries a charge against the 
States, I can not make anything clse out of it, and against the 


legislatures of the State that they will not do justice to the 

cripples within their borders. You say by your vote that you’ 
must take the money out of the pocket of the people of your 

State, because they will not through their legislature vote to 

rehabilitate their cripples and that you must send it back to 

them through a Federal body of overlords who will charge 20 

per cent on the money taken from the pockets of your peuple 

to rehabilitate the cripples within their respective States 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I have great respect for my friend. Is not the 
argument he is offering now applicable against many appropri- 
ations of money out of the Federal Treasury to do things down 
in the gentleman’s own State? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is impossible in five minutes to 
discuss the wisdom of legislation that has been passed. This 
bill is before the House, and I say to the gentlemen that Mem- 
bers of the Congress when they confront the responsibility of 
voting on a given measure must reflect their judgment upon 
that measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I do net have any difficulty 
in supporting this bill. In fact, I do so with a great deal of 
enthusiasm. I think it is one of the best pieces of legislation 
that has been brought before this Congress. As between human 
rights and property rights, I am for human rights. I am for all 
progressive legislation, and I refuse to stand with my back to 
the wall and with no vision for the future. It is too late now 
to advance the argument that all such legislation as this ought 
to be left to the several States. I hope that every State in the 
Union has enacted wise legislation along this line. My own 
State has a compensation commission that carries out the provi- 
sions of the law enacted for the benefit of those injured. If 
there is any State in the Union that needs stimulation, north 
or south, it ought to be stimulated by the Federal Government. 

Three arguments have been used against this bill. The first 
is that of economy. I am heartily in favor ef economy in every 
branch of the Government. Every appropriation ought to be 
closely scrutinized and not a cent of the people's money should 
be taken by the taxgatherer in excess of the urgent needs of the 
country. We are net justified, particularly under present con- 
ditions, in appropriating a dollar for any purpose for which 
there is not great necessity, but as the committee reports there 
are about 300,000 cripples in the United States, shall we not do 
anything for them? If the various States have wisely provided 
for them, certainly the stimulating effect of a Federal voca- 
tional board will not do any harm, but under the influence of 
this board additional humane: legislation will be enacted for 
the cripples of the country. These industrial cripples will be 
rehabilitated like thousands that became disabled during the last 
war. They will be trained to earn a livelihood, and instead of 
being am ecenemic loss they will be a great asset. Therefore, I 
believe that it is economy to use the services of so many cripples 
threughout the Nation, 

This bill appropriates for the first year $500,000, or about one- 
half a cent for each of the 110,000,000: citizens of the United 
States. Certainly ne one would begrudge giving this much to 
rehabilitate the unfortunate and give them encouragement and 
hope for a brighter day. If these people can be assisted, so that 
they will fit into various positions where they can make a liy- 
ing, it will be money wisely spent. If the States are enacting 
legislation along this line, this law will only be a stimulant. In 
my judgment it will be helpful. While I am for economy, I 
refuse to begin with the cripples of the country. 

The next argument used is that it is not constitutional. It is 
used in nearly all debates where a Member wants to defeat 
legislation. I find no constitutional inhibition against this. ap- 
propriation. Of course, I would not vote for it if it were clear 
to me that it violated any provision of the Constitution, but 
none has been pointed out. While one would be free to use the 
Constitution against the opposing counsel in court, I refuse to 
use it in an argument on legislation of this kind. d 

The argument most frequently advanced throughout this entire 
debate is that it is a matter for the several States. I have al- 
ready referred to this and what my State has done, but let us 
see if we have all been consistent in using the argument of State 
rights against the cripples of the country. 

I have before me the Agricultural appropriation bill approyed 
July 24,1919. I want to refer to a few of the items and invite 
some of my friends whọ have been earnestly urging that the 
States alone ought to look after their own unfortunates to some 
of these amounts. On page 7 of the bill I find that we appro- 
priated $641,045 to fight hog cholera. I think this is splendid 
legislation. I heartily favor it. I am sure many of the gentle- 
men who are against this bill voted for the appropriation in the 
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Agricultural bill. The hog is placed above the human, and the 


moral is, Lou had better be a hog.” On the same page of the 


Agricultural bill there is an appropriation of $741,980 for the 
eradication of the southern cattle tick. This is a fine.appropria- 
tion, but if we can appropriate money to eradicate the cattle tick 
in the various States of the Union I do not find any difficulty in 
aiding the work of rehabilitating the cripples of the country. 
In the same bill we appropriated $220,728 for the study and con- 
trol of the white-pine blister rust. This item applied and was 
used in the various States growing pine. I do not criticize it. 
I only invite attention to it. 

We appropriated $452,505 for the study of cereal diseases and 
the improvement of cereals. This work is largely done through- 
out the various States. I voted for it. I believe the appropria- 
tion is fully justified; but if we can appropriate for the study 
of diseases of cereals, certainly there ought not to be any objec- 
tion for appropriating money to rehabilitate human beings. I 
invite your attention to the item appropriating $304,050 for the 
prevention of the spread of the gipsy and brown-tail moths. 
This is a large appropriation, and I am not very familiar with 
it. Iam sure that I would rather vote for an appropriation to 
encourage the poor and ‘unfortunate cripples of the country 
than to prevent the spread of “gipsy and ‘brown-tail moths.“ 
There is an appropriation contained in the Agricultural bill of 
$645,040 for meeting the ravages of the cotton-boll weevil. I 
was heartily in favor of this legislation. I believe the Govern- 
ment ought to make this appropriation. I do not believe it is 
extravagance. I believe it is practicing economy. This money 
is spent throughout the various States, and if we use it for com- 
bating the cotton weevil, then the question of State rights 
ought not to be urged against us when we want to help the 
cripples of our land. The same is true of the agricultural- 
extension act, where the sum of $720,000 is appropriated. I do 
not believe there is a better appropriation made by Congress. I 
have always enthusiastically supported it. However, if we can 
appropriate money to be used in the various States to grow 
vegetables and farm products, then we would be justifled, in 
my judgment, in using money to aid cripples in earning a live- 
lihood. There is another appropriation of $397,240 to stamp 
out the pink boll worm. This is largely used in the one State 
of Texas; and yet we have gentlemen upon the floor who will 
vote for an appropriation for this purpose and yet decline to 
vote anything for the cripples of the country. This legisla- 
tion is along the same lines as the Smith-Hughes -vocational- 
training act, for which in the aggregate several million dol- 
lars have already been expended and more authorized. The 
act assists the various normal schools in the States throughout 
the country. Certainly, if we have the authority to assist the 
able-bodied men and women to secure a better ‘vocational edu- 
cation, how much more is it encumbent upon us to extend relief 
to the unfortunate for whom there is no ray of hope. Three or 
four years ago we passed what is known as the good-roads act. 

The first year we appropriated $5,000,000 and continued the 
appropriation until $25,000,000 was reached. This money is 
being distributed through the various States, much after the 
fashion of the bill now under discussion. Many gentlemen had 
no difficulty in voting for that bill, but some decline now to 
vote for a similar appropriation much less in size, for those 
who have been so unfortunate as to have lost an eye or a limb. 
Recently we supplemented the good-roads law by adding as an 
amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill the sum of 
$200,000,000. 

Another item in the Agricultural appropriation bill is for 
$2,500,000 to stamp out the foot-and-mouth:disease. Everybody 
agrees that this was wise legislation, and no one, so far as I 
know, opposed it. By spending Government funds, the disease 
was checked and our live stock was saved. It resulted in a 
large economic saving. I favor the economic saving of human 
beings also. 

I am for this humane legislation and Shall vote for it, al- 
though I will vote to cut down some of the appropriations for 
administrative expenses of the law and reduce the ‘salaries, 
when that section of the bill is reached. If I did not, I would 
throughout all future time be ashamed to meet a eripple on 
the streets selling shoestrings or lead peneils. Let us stimulate 
the States to do their full duty to this class of citizens. If it 
were not for the good women of the country urgently present- 
ing all causes for charity, the churches, and the like upon the 
men, everybody knows that they would not receive the proper 
financial support. The various drives for the Red Cross, the 
Salvation Army, the Young Men's Christian ‘Association, and 
other welfare organizations during the war netted large sums, 
but how much would have been contributed to them, if the 
drives had not been put on and the people appealed to and 
aroused to a sense of their duty? This legislation has for its 


purpose the stimulation of the various States by the Federal 
Government in such a way that they will do their full duty in 
restoring these cripples and making them an economic asset 
instead of a liability to the State and Nation. Every com- 
munity is interested in bettering its citizens,-and every State 
is so interested, and the Nation as a whole is interested in the 
happiness, contentment, and productive capacity of every citizen 
in the Union. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert as a new section the following: 

“SEC, ek no person or corporation alleged to be liable In dam- 

s for bility incurred by another shall be permitted to plead or 

ege the benefits of this act in mitigation of damages.” 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
debate is exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is already closed on this section 
and all amendments to the section. 

Mr. LANKFORD. But I offer it as a new section. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. If the gentleman desires to discuss it, 
however, I will reserve it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, has it not been ruled sev- 
eral times recently that a new section can not be offered and 
debated after debate has been closed on the previous section? 

Mr. BLANTON. It can not be offered as an amendment to 
the section under ‘the agreement heretofore entered into by the 
committee. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


proceed. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That would be against the rule. I make 
the point of order that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
amendment is not germane to the section or to anything else in 
the bill. Does the Chair understand that the polnt of order of 
the gentleman from Texas is against the amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; against the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did not the gentleman from Georgia sub- 
mit a unanimous-consent request to proceed? 

The CHAIRMAN. He did; but the Chair, under previous 
rulings in the committee, did not recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. If the Chair will permit me, I hope he will take 
time before he rules that a new section offered as an amendment 
would come under the rule closing debate on the previous 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. That makes the question academic, of course, 

Mr. BLANTON. Regarding ‘that, Mr. Chairman, it was de- 
cided by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] and has been 
decided at numerous other times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 3. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall have 
power to coo te with State boards in carrying out the purposes and 
provisions of this act, and is hereby authorized to make and establish 
such rules. and regulations as may be . or appropriate to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act; to provide for the vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled persons and their return to civil employment 
and to cooperate, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, with such public and private cies as.it may deem advisable. It 
shall be the duty of said board (1) to examine plans submitted by the 
State boards and approve the same if believed to be feasible and found 
to be in conformity with the provisions and purposes of this act; (2) 
to ascertain annually whether the several States are using or are pre- 
pared to use the money recelved by them in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act; (3) to cerufy on or before the Ist day of January 
of each year to the Secretary of the Treasury each State which has ac- 
cepted the provisions: of this act and complied therewith, together with 
the amount which each State is entitled to receive under the provisions 
of this act; (4) to deduct from the next . to any 
State whenever any portion of the fund annually allotted has not been 
expended for recor? area provided for in this act a sum equal to such un- 
expended portion ; (5) to withhold the allotment of moneys to any State 
whenever it shall be determined that moneys allotted are not being ex- 
pended for the pu and conditions of this act; (6) to require the 
replacement by withholding subsequent allotments of any portion of the 
moneys received by the custodian of any State under act that by 
any action or contingency is diminished or lost: Provided, That ff any 
allotment is withheld from any State, the State board of such State may 
appeal to the of the United States, and If the Congress shall 
not direct such sum to be paid it shall be covered into the Treasury. 


Mr. WALSH, Mr. GARRETT, and Mr. LANKFORD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The: gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu] is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to amend the section, page 5, lines 18 
and 19, by striking out the words “and private.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WaLsH: Page 5, lines 18 and 19, strike out the 
words “and private.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 31. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. STEVENSON: Page 6, line 9, after the word por- 


tion,” insert: 
“ Provided, That no deduction from the allotment to any State shall 


be made until one peu after the legislature of said State shall first meet 
after the passage hereof.” 

Mr. STEVENSON. I think the chairman will see the justice 
of that. The provision is made here that they shall deduct each 
year from the allotment the part which the State has had on 
hand and has not expended the year before. 

Now, under the provision on page 5, where the governor may 
accept the terms of this act, and if the State becomes entitled 
to it, the governor can accept and allotment will be made; but 
no money can be spent until the legislature meets and appro- 

riates. 
5 Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will yield, I think his amend- 
ment might cover an exigency that might arise. I have nọ 
objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as it is my pur- 
pose to vote against this bill, I desire at this time to state some 
of the reasons that actuate me in so doing. I do not know that 
I shall contribute any new thought to the debate, but I shall 
at least have the satisfaction of again laying before this body 
certain principles applicable to legislation which has been 
passed here in the past and which are involved again now. 

This is another of those unfortunate measures predicated, in 
my opinion, upon wholly erroneous conceptions of the func- 
tions of the respective governments under which we live. It 
has been said by those advocating this bill that the opponents 
of the measure have continuously harked back to the doctrine 
of State rights. Mr. Chairman, I am not ashamed, in any case 
where the doctrine of State rights applies, to utilize that 
argument. A million men offered their lives for the principle 
of local self-government, as they conceived it. Unnumbered 
thousands of them died for that principle. Other unnumbered 
thousands of them suffered wounds and torment for the sake 
of their convictions. I have never felt called upon, Mr. Chair- 
man, to apologize for living by that for which my fathers died 
or offered to die. But, sir, in frankness let it be said that in 
the sense of an imposition upon State rights that doctrine is 
not here applicable. Nor do I contend it. The only way in 
which the rights of the States are involved here is that there 
is involved in this measure a certain degree of moral coercion. 
Of course, the States are free to take the benefits or the burdens 
of this act, as the case may be, or leave them alone, as they 
may choose. But what I would emphasize, and what, if I 
have interpreted correctly, has been the thought which has run 
through the minds of those who have argued against this bill 
before us, is the importance of adhering to State duties. I 
have looked for the time to come—and I think it will come, 
gloomy as the outlook now may seem when the popular thought 
of this country will demand the performance of State duties by 
the States; will stop this continuous cry ‘hich comes up on 
every governmental proposition that is offered or thought of, 
of “On to Washington! On to Washington!” [Applause.] 

It is not an unnatural thing that the demand for Federal ap- 
propriations has grown to such an extent in this country. It 
has been due, Mr. Chairman, to the indirect system of taxation 
that has been enforced by the Federal Government. The hand 
of the tax gatherer has been concealed. The individual in States 
knew when he paid his State taxes, because he walked into the 
tax collector’s office and paid out the cold cash and received 
only a tax receipt in return. But he has been paying the Fed- 
eral taxes when he bought his clothing, when he bought his 
tobacco, through the instrumentality of the internal-revenue 
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duties and the duties collected at the customhouse. Who was 
it—Burke, I think it was—who said, “If you could but hide 
the hand of the tax gatherer you could tax an Englishman 
down to the last rag of his clothing and to his last crust of bread 
without occasioning a protest.” 

What has been the result? The result has been that the peo- 
ple in the States, not knowing when they paid their Federal 
taxes, came to regard appropriations out of the Federal Treasury 
as so much got instead of so much spent. As I have said before 
in this place, discussing legislation similar to this, when the 
member of a State legislature goes homé his constituents meet 
him with a cold gleam in the eye and say to him, “ How much 
did you spend?” But a Member of Congress returns to that 
Same constituency and is met with the same cold gleam in the 
eye, but the question is, “ How much did you get?” 

That, Mr. Chairman, is going to be changed. Why? Because 
we have reached that point in our Federal expenditures where 
you can no longer raise even a fourth of the amount by indirect 
taxation. It has to come by direct taxation. Where the man 
will feel it and know it when he pays it, he is going to inquire 
a little more carefully into what it has cost to administer the 
funds appropriated by the Congress of the United States. 

I have always believed, independent of any question of State 
rights, that Mr. Calhoun was correct when he laid down the prin- 
ciple that whatever can be as well done by the States as it can 
be done by the Federal Government should be left to the States 
for performance, and that the arm of the Federal Government 
should be extended only when the arm of the State government 
can not—not will not, but can not—reach. I believe in that prin- 
ciple to-day. I know, and every intelligent man who has been 
observant of Federal expenditures knows, that the administra- 
tion of this act under the Federal Government will cost the 
people of this country infinitely more than it would cost if ad- 
ministered under their respective State governments. [Ap- 
plause.] ’ 

What are we coming to? We used to argue, back in our 
schoolboy days, the question, “ Resolved, that the signs of the 
times indicate the downfall of the Republic.” That was one of 
the old, old questions. I never thought that they did. But I 
have wondered again and again during my experience as a Mem- 
ber of Congress whether we were not approaching with greater 
rapidity than we realized that point where the administrative 
functions of the Federal Government are to bear down and 
destroy the very substance of the Republic's structure. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield to a 
request? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. 
to offer. 

Mr. FESS. After the gentleman from Tennessee has closed. 
That will take care of the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK. I object. Does that 10 minutes include me? 

Mr. FESS. Ten after the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to speak 10 minutes on this bill at some time. 

Mr. MacCRATE. I have an amendment. I have not spoken 
on the bill. I have sat through the entire discussion. I object 
to that 10-minute limitation. 

Mr. WINGO. I object for the present. 
from Tennessee get through. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, make it 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. I object for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee will proceed 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the principle of this bill is 
wrong. If this is a Federal function, if it is a thing which the 
Federal Government ought to do, then the Medera: Government 
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I have an amendment to the text that I wish 
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ought to go fort li and do it and not depend upon the States. If, 
upon the other hand, it is a thing which the States can do as well 
as, if not better than, the Federal Government, it ought to be 
left to the States: to perform. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. In a moment. It ought to be left to the 
States to perform, because bear in mind, gentlemen, that whether 
it is done by the State government or done by the Federal Gov- 
ernment the same people must pay for it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield now for a question? 

Mr. GARRETT. In a moment. And Federal administration 
will cost infinitely more. I have heard gentlemen on that side 
of the Chamber complain much of the bureaus that have been 
built up here in Washington during the last six or seven years. 
Here you are starting a perpetual bureau, which will absorb out 
of the appropriations for its administrative officers and its office 
forces sums that we cam scarcely compute now. 

Mr. DOWELL. Did the gentleman take that position in the 
nppropriation of money for good roads? 

Mr. GARRETT. I did. I said then substantially what I am 
saying now. And if it interests the gentleman, let me say it was 
made the principal issue in a candidacy which I had at home for 
renomination. My position was sustained by my people. [Ap- 
plause.] The people of my district are not mendicants at the 
door of the Federal Treasury. [Applause.] They believe in 
8 the Government in the most economical way that it can 

> run. 

I am raising no technical question here, no abstractions such 
as gentlemen even from the South have sneeringly referred to in 
the course of this argument as State rights. I am arguing: this 
from the cold standpoint of a practical business man. I know, 
and you know, the inevitable effect of this is to inerease tre- 
mendously a bureau here in a department in Washington. Why, 
you provide that there must be uniform rules: sent out from 
Washington to govern this matter of rehabilitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has again expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this section and amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this. section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK. I object. 

Mr. FESS. I move that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 10. minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that de- 
bate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes, 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Black) there were—ayes 42, noes 41. 

Accordingly the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK: Page d, line 17, after the 2 5 
„State,“ where it appears first in the line, strike out the balance of the 
line, and all of line and down to and incl paid,“ in line 19, 
and in lieu of the language stricken out insert “for a period of two 
years after the appropriation is made." 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the language as now contained 
in the bill says: 

Provided, That if any allotment is withheld from = 
State board of such State ms appeal to: the Congress 
States, and if the Congress shall 25 
be covered into the Treasury. 

If my amendment is adopted the language will read: 

Provided, That if any allotment is withheld from any State for a 
penon of two years after the appropriation is made, it shall be covered 

to the Treasury. 

I think an amendment of that sort should be adopted, because 
we know already that the State board or anyone else has the 
right to appeal to Congress. We do not need any statutory 
enactment to give a citizen or a board or anyone else the right 
to appeal to Congress, and I dare say they will appeal to Con- 
gress; but there is no definiteness in the language of the bill. 
It might be in one year, or two years, or four years, or five 
years. My amendment would provide that if this allotment is 
withheld from a State for two years after it has been 8 
priated, then it shall be covered back into the Treasury, because 
thst would give Congress ample time to hear the State board, 
to take action upon it; and if it does not amend the act so as to 
give the State the money, then it will be covered into the 
Treasury. 


State, the 
the United 
direct such sum to Ste te paid, it shall 
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Mr: RAMSBHYER. I should like to have some one explain 
what is meant by the language 

The State board of such State may appeal to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Ere that language give anyone a right that he did not have 
‘ore? 

Mr. BLACK. I called attention to that. The language does 
not confer any additional right at all. The State board may 
appeal to Congress, or any citizen may appeal to Congress, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It simply means the right of petition? 

Mr. BLACK. That is what it is. I am not particularly com- 
mitted to the idea of two years. It might be three years or 
four years, but some time should be definitely fixed when this 
money shall be covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The language used is the language of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. That was put in because it was feared some con- 
troversy might arise where the Federal Government would 
withhold the money from a State for some reason; and if it 
should do it permanently—that is, if the Federal board should 
do it permanently—it would give the right of appeal to Congress 
and let Congress settle it. 

As far as I am concerned, I would be perfectly willing to 
aceept the gentleman’s amendment, because I do not think any 
State is likely to jeopardize its right to use the money. 

Mr. BLACK. Not within the period of two years. That will 
give them ample time; and it has the advantage of being definite 
and not to leave the time to speculation and conjecture. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
much interested im the ingenious arguments that have been 
made to defeat this bill to rehabilitate the disabled men and 
women in industry. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] speaks of this 
As being purely a State function, and in his usual forceful and 
eloquent manner has emphasized the importance of State duties. 
Itis a State duty; and, Mr. Chairman, with rare exceptions; 
the States have long neglected that duty. But the obligation: 
of rehabilitating the industrial cripple also belongs to the Na- 
tion. It is a joint obligation, and, with the States, the Nation 
has for some years seriously neglected the performance of its 
obligation. So that in rising to support this measure, Mr; 
Chairman, permit: me to stress national duties and their per- 
formance. 

Iù enacting this legislation into law the: Nation will not only 
perform its own obligation but will assist the States in doing 
likewise. 

The objections as to this legislation being unconstitutional 
and outside the proper sphere of Federal legislation could be 
urged with equal force against every Federal appropriation for: 
education, public health, and agricuiture. Something like 
$26,000,000 was appropriated for educational purposes by Con- 
gress this last year. Thousands—yes, millions—of dollars are 
appropriated each year from the Federal Treasury to prevent 
eattle and hog diseases, and, in my opinion, wisely so. 

In the early history of our country neither the States nor 
the Federal Government were called upon for legislation of this 
kind. Then as settlements grew up matters of education and 
the prevention of disease among cattle and hogs became a State 
legislative question, After 140 years of our country’s history 
every part and portion of the country is dependent to a greater 
or less degree upon every other part, so that to-day the raising 
of hogs in the Middle West is of vital concern not only to the 
Middle West but to the citizen of the Eastern and Western 
States. If the farmer’s cattle become diseased, not only he and 
his community are affected but the whole Nation. 

In like manner has education become a Federal legislative 
question. And certainly, with the growth of industry, the dis- 
abling of thousands of workmen every year, thereby cutting 
short their producing power, is of concern not only to the work- 
man and his family and to the community in which he resides 
but to the Nation as a whole. Changed conditions have made 
his welfare a matter of national concern. Congress is given 
power to legislate to promote the general welfare of the Nation. 
The general welfare requires that every man and woman be a 
producer. This bill will assist in making him one. 

Numerous other objections have been raised which, with one 
exception, I will not attempt now to answer. It is urged that 
the measure may be all right, but following the Great War time 
Is not opportune. In reply, I urge that now is the time. We 
have just won-a great war. 

There have been certain by-products to every war in Ameri- 
ean history. The Civil War was fought to preserve the Union. 
The great by-product was the abolition of human slavéry. The 
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Spanish-American War was fought to protect American rights 
and to free Cuba. One of the by-products was the acquiring of 
overseas possessions, with the accompanying responsibility of 
the care and civilization of several million inhabitants. 

The Great War which has just ended will also yield its by- 
products. Its waste of millions of human lives gave us all a 
keener appreciation of the worth and value of a human life. It 
was man power that broke the Hindenburg line. It was man 
power that furnished the munitions and supplies and the ships 
that carried them. We were literally a “whole nation in 
arms.” There was a place for every man, woman, and child, 
and all were mobilized. That was national efficiency. 

The war is over and before us are the perplexing problems of 
readjustment. In many respects these problems are more diffi- 
cult of solution than the“ winning of the war.” The waste and 
extravagance of war time must cease. To really make an im- 
pression upon the high cost of living we must produce more and 
waste less. 

We all believe in the prevention of waste by the repair and the 
salvaging of material. Much was attempted in that line during 
the war. This Congress has also with credit to itself taken a 
great step forward in salvaging the human wrecks of the Great 
War by setting aside $80 a month for the rehabilitation of every 
disabled soldier. We have said to them that if possible, notwith- 
standing the injuries or disability received, they are to be made 
as economically free and independent as their country in whose 
defense they sustained their. injuries. 

This we have done out of love and gratitude, yes; but also for 
economic reasons. Several thousand maimed American soldiers 
are now in training and many other thousands will be. 

But back of the man in khaki and in support of the American 
“ doughboy ” was the American workingman, who not only mo- 
bilized for the war but had been mobilized for industrial pur- 
poses for many years preceding the war. What this Congress is 
doing for the maimed and disabled soldier of our American Ex- 
peditionary Forces it ought at least to aid in doing for the dis- 
abled members of our industrial army. I urge this not only upon 
humanitarian but economic grounds, 

Our wounded battle casualties in the American Expeditionary 
Forces were 230,000, of which about 100,000 can be rated as 
severe. Figures are not yet available as to the number that 
were permanently disabled. Compare this with our industrial 
losses per year. In one year of peace in our industrial army 
there are 2,000,000 casualties, of which 875,000 involve dis- 
abilities of over one month’s duration. Of this number 75,000 
involve loss of hands, arms, legs, fingers, or eyesight. In other 
words, in one year’s time the losses in our industrial army were 
eight times as great as the total battle casualties were in the 
American Expeditionary Forces during the whole war, and 
bear in mind that this goes on year after year. 

Many of these men are so injured that they can not go back to 
their occupation. 

This figure of 2,000,000 does not take in those disabled in in- 
dustry from disease. 

What is the result? ‘The efficient workman upon being dis- 
abled ceases to produce. The family man ceases to take care 
of those he was formerly able to take care of. Finally, the com- 
pensation fund is drawn in full and we find those others whose 
care he is naturally and legally charged with are forced to take 
care of him. Unable to care for himself he becomes a burden 
to others, being dependent he ceases to be able to act as an 
independent citizen. If a family man, thereby charged with the 
support of others and unable to do so, he sees the education of 
his children neglected and their future power as producers cur- 
tailed, thereby carrying the handicap into the next generation. 

In this measure the Nation recognizes its joint debt with the 
States of the Union to the crippled industrial worker and sig- 
nifies to the States its willingness to join with them in assist- 
ing in the rehabilitation of these maimed and disabled indus- 
trial workers. To every dollar contributed by the State the 
Government pays another dollar. For a precedent we have 
only to refer to the Morrill Act, originally introduced by Sen- 
ator Morrill, of Vermont, in 1857, passing both Houses of Con- 
gress, but being vetoed by President Buchanan: It was again 
introduced in 1861, passed both Houses of Congress again, and 
received the sanction and approval of Abraham Lincoln in 1862, 
The State Agriculture and Engineering School received its start 
i Best this famous enactment carrying the name of the Vermont 

enator. Then there is the Smith-Hughes educational act, 
which passed the last Congress, providing for Federal aid in 
vocational education of normal men and women. But why 
search for a precedent? A crippled and disabled workman is 
a loss not only to the State in which he resides but to the Na- 


tion to which he owes allegiance. The Great War has demon- 


strated the extent to which the Nation's life depends upon its 


workers. The crippling and disabling of one of them is of 
concern not only to his dependents but to the State and to the 
Nation. That is precedent enough. 

The gentleman from Missouri, the distinguished ex-Speaker 
of this House, in his remarks against this bill spoke of his 
support of Federal legislation to reclaim by drainage and irri- 
gation waste and desert lands. We have heard much during 
the past few years of the necessity of the conservation of our 
oil lands, water power, forests, and other natural resources, I 
agree with the gentleman in the wisdom of such legislation, 
but I go further and urge the passage of this measure, which 
conserves that which is more iniportant—the Nation’s man 
power. 

In times past Congress has appropriated large sums of money 
to reclaim arid and desert lands. Let this Congress appropriate 
a smaller sum to reclaim to a life of social usefulness to the 
Nation its disabled industrial workers by restoring to them the 
power of self-support. I urge in this period of readjustment 
that Congress perform its duty and permit the Nation to clean 
up the 7 heaps and waste dumps of modern industry. [Ap- 
plause. ` 
The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this section and amend- 
ments thereto is closed. The first question is on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. I move 
to strike out the word “two” and insert the word “ three,” as 
many of the legislatures only meet once in four years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALMON to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Back: Strike out the figure “2” and insert the figure “ 3.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment fo the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment as 
amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 


agreed to. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment at the 
desk. 

. The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 20, after the figure “1” in parentheses, strike out all 
down to and including the figure 2“ in parentheses in line 23. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury, 5 17 the certification of 
the Federal board as provided in this act, shal pay quarterly to the 
custodian of each State appointed, as herein provided, the moneys to 
which it is entitled under the provisions of this act. The money so 
received by the custodian for any State shall be paid out on the requisi- 
tion of the State board as reimbursement for services already rendered 
or expenditures already incurred and approved by said State board, 
The Federal Board for Vocational Education shall make an annual re- 
port to the Congress on or before mber 1 on the administration of 
this act and shal! include in such report the reports made by the State 
beards on the administration of this act by each State and the expendi- 
ture of the money allotted to each State. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice that the language in section 4, page 6, reads as 
follows: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the certification of the 
Federal board, as provided in this act, shall -paT qpaneny to the cus- 
todian of each State appointed as herein provided the moneys to which 
it is entitled under the provisions of this act. 

Do I understand that that language means that each State 
is to have a custodian appointed? 

Mr. FESS. The State treasurer will be the State custodian. 

Mr. WALSH. Why did not the committee provide that it 
should be paid to the State treasurer? 

Mr. FESS. Because the Federal board administers the author- 
ity through the State board, 

Mr. WALSH. What has that to do with the State treasury? 
It says “to the custodian in each State.” I agree that if the 
States are going to embark on this proceeding they ought to have 
a custodian appointed for them, but I would like to know why 
it was not put into the hands of the treasurer of the State? 

Mr. FESS. The act requires the States to appoint a custodian, 
which is the State treasurer, and he would be the one to ad- 
minister the fund: The gentleman will find that language on 
the top of page 5, subdivision 5, that the custodian is the State 
treasurer, with whom the Federal board is dealing. 

Mr. WALSH. That is, to appoint a custodian of said appro- 
priation. It is not the custodian of the State. This is going to 
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be paid to the custodian of each State, as herein provided, and 
there 5 no provision in here for the custodian of the State. 

Mr. FESS. The State treasurer is the custodian. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It makes the State treasurer the State 
custodian. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I see what was intended, and 
I do not wish to quibble about it. I do not see why a State should 
be empowered by the act of Congress to appoint somebody else 
to take care of its funds. If it is the State treasurer, the act 
should provide that the money should be paid to the State 
treasurer, and not attempt to give him any new fanciful title 
which might appeal to some of the distinguished scientists who 
will administer this act. I do not think it would appeal to the 
rich man or the poor man, including some of the cripples, who 
will have to bear the burden of this legislation by way of taxation 
in order to meet the expenditures. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I expect to vote for this bill, 
and in view of the speeches made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CAnNon], and the distinguished Republi- 
can floor leader [Mr. MONDELL], I feel called upon to make this 
statement. Iam about as independent as anybody in this House, 
and I do not take orders from’ anyone. I am personally re- 
sponsible for every vote I cast here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EMERSON. Not now. I do not know Mr. Will H. Hays, 
chairman of the Republican national committee, and have not 
met him. I would not know him if he came in on this floor 
this minute. I have never talked with him about this or any 
other bill, and am not concerned about his views on this bill 
or upon any other bill. I cast my vote upon each bill upon 
the merits of that particular bill, uninfluenced by anybody. I 
vote in this House for what I consider right and against what 
I consider wrong. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
two words. I would like to call the attention of the chairman 
to the language of the bill, with a view of asking whether he 
thinks it should be amended. At the close of the section on 
page T the following language occurs: 
and shall include in such report the pronase made by the State boards 
on the administration of this act by each State. 

I call the attention of the chairman to the fact that there will 
probably be 48 of these reports, some of which might be of 
considerable length. It occurred to me that the language ought 
to be—- 
eo pie In such reports abstracts of the reports made by the State 

ards 

I do not think they ought to embody the whole report, as it 
might be a very voluminous document. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the idea of the committee was 
that the State boards should be required to report their activi- 
ties fo the vocational board, and then that that vocational board 
should be responsible to us and make a report to Congress. The 
idea was to report what is being done in the various States 
not necessarily to be published, but to give it to us. I do not 
think there would be any special objection to making it an 
abstract, yet that would give a good deal of discretion to the 
Federal board. Our idea was to get into this body exactly what 
is being done in the State of Texas and in the State of Ohio and 
in other States. 

Mr. BLACK. That is very true, but we already have stacks 
of Government documents that are never read, and if we leave 
this language in the bill we will have 48 State reports published 
as a supplement to the report of this board, which will make a 
very big document. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman think we ought to have 
voluminous reports? 


Mr, BLACK. I think there ought to be abstracts of these 
State reports. 
Mr. FESS. Where should the reports from the States be? 


Mr. BLACK. They should be kept in the office of the voca- 
tional board, and that board should submit to Congress an ab- 
stract of those reports along with its report. Mr. Chairman, in 
line 7, after the word “ report,’ I move to insert the words 
“abstracts of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brack: Page 7, line 7, after the word 
“ report,” insert the words “ abstracts of.” 


The CHAIRMAN, -The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Brack) there were—ayes 30, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. WALSH : Page 6. line 23, strike out the word 
“ custodian” and insert the word “ treasurer” ; and strike out ap- 
pointed as herein provided“; and on page 7, line 1, strike out the word 
“custodian” and insert the words treasurer of.” 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this amendment simply seeks 
to provide that the money paid to the States shall go to the 
proper financial officer of the State by his proper title and does 
not change the meaning in any respect. 

We are approaching the close of the consideration of this 
measure, and lest there be any misapprehension in the minds of 
my distinguished colleagues that my position has been changed 
by references made upon the floor by certain distinguished 
gentlemen, or by the appeals made to the accompaniment of the 
slow, sad music of humanity, I desire to say that I am still 
opposed to this measure and shall vote against it. I want also 
to say to those gentlemen who have referred to appropriations 
for the boll weevil, for the white-pine blister, and various other 
appropriations made by this Congress, that I did not support 
that measure, neither did I vote for it. If gentlemen will con- 
sult the Recorp, they will find that I was in a somewhat lonely 
and not distinguished minority 3 one when that bill was put 
upon its passage. 

But I say that the gentlemen 127 85 in this Congress who have 
set upon the task of enacting legislation and who will in a few 
short months go back to the people of the land to report upon 
the manner in which they have performed their duties I believe 
are going to be met with the question, “ What have you done to 
reduce the taxes and the burdens upon the people growing out 
of this Great War?” [Applause.] And I submit that I had 
rather defer acting upon these somewhat frantic appeals of 
the poor unfortunates—accompanied by demands made in the 
name of others who are not wholly and solely interested in the 
unfortunates, but more particularly interested in procuring a 
place upon the pay roll of Uncle Sam at salaries far out- 
weighing the value of the services which they render—I say 
I prefer to say to my constituents that I have voted against 
appropriations for projects which might well be deferred until 
they have lessened somewhat the weight of the taxation that 
will follow the expenditures arising out of the war emergencies. 
[Applause.] And I do not fear that the verdict of the people 
throughout the land will approve the attitude of Members of 
this House, if that is what they are fearing, in going to the 
people for approval or ratification of their acts. So I submit, 
sir, as has been so well said before by gentlemen far more 
eloquent than myself, that the time is here now to set out upon 
a program of economy. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Let the States, these backward States that 
need stimulation—we are providing a new sort of stimulation, 
having wiped out by constitutional amendment and legislation 
alcoholic stimulation, and we will substitute for the States a 
stimulation in the shape of an appropriation from the Federal 
Treasury. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote 
for this bill, regardless of its crudities. I wish to call the 
attention of the committee to the fact that Congress is attempt- 
ing by this bill what it attempted in other bills, like the Smith- 
Hughes bill and other bills, to legislate responsibility and 
duties on State officers that are not vested in the State officers 
by the constitution and laws of the State, and I do not believe 
that they can do so. In this bill the governors of the States 
and the legislatures of the States are entirely ignored. - All 
they are good for, it seems to be, is to appropriate half of the 
money and the governor to sign the bill. When you come to 
deal with a State you should deal with the governor and not 
with the treasurer, a subordinate officer, who is sometimes 
elected by the people and in some States appointed by the gov- 
ernor and in other States appointed by the legislature. Ido not 
think we have any right to impose duties on State officers that 
are not vested in them by the constitution and laws of their 
State. The Federal Government should deal with the State 
governments through their governors, who are their responsible 
executive officers. Regardless of these crudities and the fact 
that I do not think a number of things in the bill are constitu- 
tional, I am going to vote for the bill to show I believe in the 
reclamation of human wrecks, just as I do in the reclamation 
of overflowed lands. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
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The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

A division was demanded. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 49, noes 4. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 5. That there is hereby ap nopriates to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education the sum of $20 . 


and exchange thereof, miscellancous supplies, postage on foreign mail 
printing aan binding to be done at the l araa A gag Pr 
all other necessary expenses, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfecting amend- 
ment which will make the committee amendment unnecessary if 
adopted, and I desire to offer it at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee amendment comes first. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is in the nature of a perfecting amend- 
ment which, if adopted, would make the committee amendment 
inapplicable. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee amendments are perfecting 
amendments and should be considered first under the rule. The 
Clerk will report them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 10, after the word hereby,’ insert the words “ author- 
ized to be.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

7, line 12, after the word “of,” strike out 
and insert “$100,000 for the fiscal year endin, une 30, 1921, and 
annually thereafter, for the period of four years, $150,000." 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to change 
the figure 1921 to 1920. It is a typographical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless objection is made, it will be con- 
sidered as agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman mean to authorize an appropriation of 
$100,000 to be used by this board for the remainder of the present 
fiscal year? 

Mr. FESS. That figure is to correspond with authorized ap- 
propriations in the section preceding. 

The CHAIRMAN. -Without objection, the amendment will be 
considered as agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition as a mem- 
ber of the committee on an amendment that I have to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. GOOD. I wish to ask a question concerning the commit- 
tee amendment. How was the sum of $100,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1920, and the sum of $150,000 thereafter 
for the period of four years arrived at? 

Mr. FESS. By the estimation of the administrative expense, 
which will at least require one director. It is estimated there 
will be at least four surgeons and there will be about 14 dis- 
tricts, which will follow the rules of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
making an assistant director at the head of each district, and 
then there is provision for making studies and investigations 
generally, taken from the other act, which carried $200,000 for 
the purpose, to make these investigations in connection with the 
Commerce Department and Labor Department and other depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Mr. GOOD. Was this the estimate of the Vocational Board? 

Mr. FESS. They estimated $200,000. We cut it. 

Mr. GOOD. Two hundred thousand dollars for each year? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, for this year you are giving them prac- 
tically their estimate, because this bill will not become a law 
until practically half the year has gone. 
` Mr. FESS. That is true. However, this was done back in 
June. s 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, to strike out the figures “ $100,000,” in line 
12, and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $50,000"; and in line 
14 strike out “ $150,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “$75,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment oseres by Mr. Goop: Amend the committee amendment, 
Wen b e poga Pine Wi by. stilke Sak 81800 8 
inserting in liew thereof’ $75,000.” " ie ; 17 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, in offering this amendment I do 
not want it understood that I have changed my opinion in the 
least in regard to the desirability at this time of passing this 
kind of legislation. I think it is fatal. I think we ought not 
to do it, I think the party that stands for it and attempts to 
make a party issue of it will have something to answer for and 
will be sorry that it ever took that stand. I am absolutely 
opposed to building up these great bureaus with high-salaried 
officials, and if this amendment is adopted I shall move to 
8 Syn the $5,900 position and the $4,000 position carried 
in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the Vocational Board has already 1 official 
at $6,000 a year, 2 at $5,000 a year, 28 at not in excess of $4,000 
n year, and 27 at not exceeding $3,500 a year, and 70 at $3,000 
a year. I am opposed to indefinitely extending that sort of 


ing. 

I submit it is not necessary to make this survey to the extent 
that is proposed here. It should be made by the respective 
States. I undertake to say it is not necessary to rehabilitate 
all the college professors in the United States that are worn 
out and to find jobs for them. [Applause,] And I am afraid 
that that is what this bill proposes. 

I have here a letter received from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in which he states that for the last fiscal year we received 
over $485,000,000 taxes on liquor. I am advised that for the 
month of August there were practically no receipts from such 
taxes. Unless that law is modified by presidential proclamation 
we will receive none. 

I have another letter from the editor of a leading magazine, 
calling my attention to the fact that the New York Chamber of 
Commerce has gone on record in favor of limiting appropria- 
tions by Congress for the next fiscal year to $2,700,000,000, a 
thing that is absolutely impossible, no matter how economical 
Congress may be, even if it does not pass another law requir- 
ing appropriations. I stated several times, and I repeat now, 
that by the practice of the strictest economy, by not enacting a 
single piece of legislation that will require additional appropria- 
tions, I do not see how, for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1921, 
we can bring the appropriations much, if any, under $4,000,000,- 
000. Where is the money to come from, I ask you who vote 
for this and kindred legislation at this time, desirable as it 
may be to help the cripples? Answer by your vote where you 
propose to get the money. A business man, before entering into 
a contract for the purchase of property, usually first deter- 
mines the source from which he will get the money with which 
to discharge the obligation. If he has not the money, and does 
not know where it is coming from, he refuses to make the pur- 
chase. Some day Congress will be guided by the same prin- 
ciple. It will come, just as the gentleman from Tennessee [Nr. 
GARRETT] explained, from the taxpayers of the several States 
of the Union. But it will come in a different form. It does not 
come from all of them. These cripples should be rehabilitated 
by all the people of all the States. Every man who has prop- 
erty, whether he pays an income tax or not, ought to pay some- 
thing for such a cause, and the only way to make him pay it is 
to have the States do those things that the States ought to do, 
and among those things which the States should do is the care 
of their indigent poor and the care of their injured and their 
sick. Every State does it now. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Town has 
expired. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 4 

There was no objection. $ 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman ang gentlemen of the committee, 
this bill has been assaulted from every possible angle. There 
are those who feel that it is a work that ought to be done, but 
that the Federal authority should not do it; therefore it should 


Mr. Chairman, I make the same 


‘be defeated. There are others who think that while we do 


make provision, we should pare it down to the very lowest 
minimum, so that if it can not be defeated on its merits it can 
be nullified in its effect, 
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The gentleman who has just now so eloquently addressed us 
[Mr. Goop] makes as much noise over the most insignificant item 
of an appropriation as he does over the maximum appropriation 
for any governmental function. That is a fairly good charac- 
teristic. I remember that Mr. Gladstone said, What I do I do 
with all my might, because it is not worth doing unless it en- 
tails all the strength that I have.” I am concerned, gentlemen 
of the committee, not with whether this bill is going to pass or 
not, for I am satistied it will become law; I am not particular, 
so far as I am concerned as author of the measure, whether the 
Congress passes it or not. It matters very little to me save my 
desire to see a constructive piece of legislation. It has to be left 
to the judgment of the Congress, and to this Congress which 
must take the responsibility of its defeat. It seems to me that 
it is a form of legislation that ought to receive a different con- 
sideration from what our membership has accorded to it. The 
character of the opposition must ever stand as a comment upon 
our attitude on a progressive measure. 

I believe that it is the function of the Government to rehabili- 
tate and rebuild the poor fellow who has lost any limb, who has 
come to be not only a wreck and a burden to himself, but a sub- 
ject of charity on the public and under a hopeless despair, so 
far as he himself is concerned, a charge not only to himself but 
on the people. It is a wise provision to train him so that he 
can be self-supporting and make out of himself something, where 
before he was merely a subject of charity. And that is the pur- 
pose of this bill. 

Now, so far as the amendment of my friend from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], who makes an assault on the whole bill, is concerned, I 
am not disturbed as to whether this maximum sum be given or 
not. What I want to avoid is the House passing a provision 
and then emasculating it to make it ineffective. The author of 
the amendment is an enemy of the bill and can not be considered 
favorably. It is true that the Federal board has the sum of 
$200,000 for this purpose under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. It is true also that it has a similar sum under the 
act for the rehabilitation of crippled soldiers, and I am rather 
in sympathy with the idea that at this time, for a year at least, 
it might be advisable not to make the maximum appropriation 
for the administration, although I have some fear that it may 
cripple the work. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman from Iowa would offer an amend- 
ment to make the first appropriation $50,000 and the permanent 
appropriation $100,000, I would be willing to accept it so far as 
I am concerned. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I Will. 

Mr. GOOD, I will say to the gentleman that I think it has 
been the experience of every man who has served on an appro- 
priation committee that when you put in a maximum the trouble 
is that every man who is administering that act comes and asks 
for the maximum. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. GOOD. That is the trouble. 

Mr. FESS. We did cut the estimate down from $200,000 to 
$100,000. 

Mr. GOOD. But I am a little afraid that they made it on 
the basis of these large salaries. 

Mr. FESS. Will not my friend admit that whatever we had 
brought in here, he would have attempted to reduce it? 

Mr. GOOD. I think if the gentleman had brought in just the 
amount estimated I would have questioned it. 

Mr. FESS. We did not think that original amount would 
be required, and we cut it squarely in two. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man a question on a matter of information. I would like him 
to have another minute. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent for one minute more, 
Mr. Chairman, to enable the gentleman to ask me a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. There is a provision here for the purchase 
of law books for these people. I noticed that was in the Voca- 
' tional Board provision before, and the question that arises in 

my mind is, When are they going to buy enough law books? 
And what will they do with them when they get them? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As to that, I am going to move to strike 
it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent. that 
the amendment be divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objeciion, the Clerk will report 
the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment of Mr. Goop to the committee amendment: On page 7, 
line 12, strike out $100,000” and insert $50,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as re- 
ported. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 14, strike out “ $150,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$75,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: Strike out, on page 7, in lines 
14 to 17, the words for the purpose of making studies, investigations, 
and reports regarding the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons 
and their placements in suitable or gainful occupations,’ and in lines 
23 and 24 the words including attendance at meet! of educational 
associations and other organizations,” and on page 8, line 1, the words 
a elsewhere, purchase of books of reference, law books, and peri- 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, would not the gentleman prefer 
to offer that after the committee amendments to this section 
have been disposed if? That is the usual method. 

Mr. BANKHEAD.” We have not reached the committee 
amendments. I think we ought to perfect the text. 

Mr. WALSH. The other way is customary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels impelled to rule that the 
committee amendments have not yet been disposed of, and that 
they are entitled to first consideration. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] will be pending. The 
question is on the committee amendment as amended by the 
motion of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 8, after line 5, insert the following: 

“A full report of all expenses under this section, including names of 
all employees and salaries paid them, traveling expenses and other 
expenses incurred by each and every employee and by members of the 
board, shall be submitted annually to Congress by the board. 

No salaries shall be paid out of the fund provided in this section in 
excess of the following amounts: At the rate of $5,000 per annum, to 
not more than one person; at the rate of $4,000 per annum each, to 
not more than four persons; at the rate of $3,500 per annum each, to 
not more than five persons; and no other employee shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate in excess of $2,500 per annum: Provided, That no 
person receiving compensation at less than $3,500 28 annum shall 
receive in excess of the amount of compensation paid in the regular 
departments of the Government for like or similar services.” 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out of the com- 
mittee amendment, commencing in line 12, the following: “at 
the rate of $5,000 per annum, not more than one person”; and, 
in line 14, strike out the word “four” and insert the word 
s one.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment offered b; 
8, line 12, after the word “ amounts,” strike out the words “at the 
rate of $5,000 per annum, to not more than one person”; and, in line 
14, strike out the word “ four” and insert the word “ one.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the committee amendment pro- 
vides for one person at $5,000 and for four persons at $4,000 


Mr. Goon: Page 


-and for not more than five at $3,500. My amendment strikes 


out the provision for one person at $5,000, and would eliminate 
three persons at $4,000 per annum. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I hope the friends of the bill will 
not allow this emasculation. We must have a director of this 
work, whose duties are different from the work of the head of 
the vocational board. We must also have some surgeons. It is 
estimated that for the whole country we ought to have at least 
four. It is absolutely impossible to get men of any recognition 
for the salary that is now written into this in the form of 
limitations, and if we are to pass the bill at all it would seem 
to me that we ought not to emasculate it and make it ineffective. 

I hope the friends of the bill will not permit this to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were 58 ayes and 54 noes, 
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Mr. SEARS and Mr. BLAND of Indiana demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr, 
Fess and Mr. Goop. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 63 ayes and 66 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 8, line 21, insert at the end of line 21 the following: 
“Provided, That no part of she ae herein ‘authorised shall be 
expended for the publication, printin 

paper or periodical unless au — by 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this simply applies a little 
supervision by the Joint Committee on Printing in regard to the 
expenditure of this money for printing purposes. The Federal 
Vocational] Board publishes a vocational summary. It is some- 
what in line with the publication which conveys to a waiting 
world the information that each bouncing baby born into the 
world has an economic value of $90. It also contains poems on 
the order of “ Mary had a little lamb” and similar works of 
distinguished authors, would-be poets, and literateurs. We have 
i Joint Committee on Printing, and in several appropriation 
bills we restrict the great appetite for publicity on the part of 
these bureaus, providing that the money shall not be used to 
print magazines, periodicals, or newspapers. I think we ought 
to say to this distinguished gathering which will administer most 
of the provisions in this act, and spend most of the money in 
gathering and rehabilitating broken-down pedagogues, who will 
get on the pay roll at salaries far in excess of those they have 
been accustomed to receive in their youthful years, and will 
have an opportunity to exploit some of their pet theories, that 
among the activities they shall not pursue will be that of country 
editor at the expense of Uncle Sam; that if they wish to publish 
a magazine or newspaper or periodical they must submit it to 
the Joint Committee on Printing the same as other activities do, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. The amendment which the gentleman offers will 
not prevent the publication of the result of the research and the 


2 ration of any magazine, 
olnt Committee on Print- 


work of the board? 

Mr. WALSH. No, sir. 

Mr. FESS. I am in hearty sympathy with what the gentle- 
3 wants to do in stopping the publication of periodicals, and 
80 forth 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
to the committee amendment. Strike out the provision “at the 
rate of $5,000 per annum for not more than one person,” and 
insert the following: “No person shall be cmployed at the rate 
of $5,000 per annum or more.” 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that in substance was voted on by the committee a few 
minutes ago, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that the point of order is 
well taken. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, the question before the committee 
was to strike out and was modified by other provisions in the 
amendment. Iam sure the Chair did not have that in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had that in mind. 

Mr. GOOD. It is true the amendment was to strike ont that 
provision, but included with it was a provision that only one 
person should be employed at $4,000 instead of four. I am in- 
clined to think that when the vote was taken it was the judg- 
ment of the committee that the proposition might injure the bill 
by striking out three persons at $4,000. I do not believe that 
anybody will contend that injury would result by striking out 
the provision for the $5,000 position. I submit to the Chair 
that where the matter was tied up with other matters it could 
not be said that this matter was passed upon by the House, 
because it was passed upon with other matters providing for a 
salary of three additional persons. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Under the language the gentle- 
man has submitted, could the board pay $4,999.99? If so, the 
amendment is meaningless. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to dispute the de- 
cision of the Chair. 
the figures “ $5,000 ” and insert the figures “ $4,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


Amendment by Mr. Goop to the committee amendment: Page 8, line 
13, strike out “ $5,000" and insert . $4,000.” 


I offer another amendment, to strike out | 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Goon) there were—ayes 72, noes 64. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to know how the bill will read with 
that amendment agreed to? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill as it will 
read with the amendment adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ No salaries shall be paid out gi 3 Pasay provided in this section in 
excess of the following amounts: €e of $4,000 per annum, to 
not more than one person ; at the Pa er $4,000 per ‘annum each, to not 
more than four persons.” 

. Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the following: 
“at the rate of $4,000 per annum ench, to not more than four 
ns, ” 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


persons. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 13, after the word “ person,“ strike out “at the rate of 
$4, per annum each, to not more than four persons.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this in regard to 
these amendments: Until a few years ago the district judges 
in my State, as I recall, were paid $3,500 per annum, and to-day 
they receive about $4,200 per annum. The governor of my State 
until a few years ago received only $5,000 a year; and never 
before, until this Vocational Board was established and until it 
commenced to make these raids on the Treasury, did we think 
of appropriating money as we have been appropriating it in 
fixing these salaries for low-priced men. On the Republican 
side of the House we have been denouncing the administration 
for creating new positions carrying high salaries, yet here we 
propose a plan to rehabilitate the college professors of the 
United States and give them higher salaries than the judges of 
the district courts in most of the States receive, and as high 
salaries as the judges of the supreme court in some States 
receive. The gentleman says that you can not get physicians. 
In the sundry civil appropriation act there is an appropriation 
for more than 100 physicians at salaries, as I recall, at less 
than $2,600 a year; and Gen. Blue says he is getting all of the 
capable physicians at that price that he wants. If we are 
going to economize, then let us quit talking economy while 
practicing extravagance. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the crime of being a college man 
I shall neither palliate nor deny. Any place outside of this Con- 
gress such a position is not a reproach. I do not put myself in 
the position of one who must be rehabilitated or resuscitated, as 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] declares to be the purpose 
of this legislation. If this bill is limited to the purview of the 
gentleman who has just spoken, namely, college professors, 
then we can afford certainly to defeat it entirely. But valu- 
able legislation can not be defeated by mere meaningless declara- 
tions. That is not the purpose of the bill. The purpose of the 
bill is to aid the cripples who need rebuilding in order to free 
themselves from public charge. There are 700,000 who are 
crippled to the extent of four weeks’ loss of time; most of them 
will not need help. But there are 22.500 who are totally crip- 
pled. It is true that if you scale that down to meet the com- 
pensation of the Federal Compensation Bureau there would not 
be the great number that have been detailed by the late John 
Mitchell and other, witnesses who bave appeared before the 
committee. 

This bill was unanimously indorsed by the New York Congress 
of Safety Association, representing the employers of that State, 
the compensation commission of that State, and the Federation 
of Labor of New York. This congress in its last convention 
gave its unanimous indorsement to this bill. It was also in- 
dorsed by the National Manufacturers’ Association and by the 
International Association of States Compensation Commissions. 
It has been indorsed by the various chambers of commerce and 
many business associations. It has been indorsed by the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, many State compensa- 
tion commissions, and by many educational departments of 
various States. It has been indorsed by the Safety Institute of 
America and the Federal Compensation Commission. It has been 
indorsed by the tuberculosis association and dozens of other 
associations of the country. It is resisted and assaulted only 
here on the floor of the House by men who cry for econoiny and 
vote for every conceivable outlay save when to assist man to 
become a better man. They will vote for a million dollars 
amidst loud acelaim to take care of tubereulosis in enttle, “ but, 
my God, I want to stop at doing anything for the poor human 
wreck who accidentally fell Into a machine.“ [Applause.] 


— 
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And if the gentleman arrayed against this measure ean not 
‘defeat it on its merits, then he comes in when the measure is 
completed and attempts to emasculate it by making it impossible 
to administer the law that we pass. I hope the friends of this 
measure will not allow that. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the tremendous outburst of en- 
thusiasm following the remarkable burst of eloquence of the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio has a peculiar significance, 
because for the first time we have had it authentically stated 
upon the floor of the House that this measure is indorsed by 
the American Federation of Labor, and immediately there is an 
uproar on the part of those who seek to bask in the sunshine 
of Samuel Gompers [applause] and some of the other satellites 
who are down here now attempting to tell the Capital and the 
people of the country how the industries and the Government 
of the United States should be conducted. The responsibility 
does not rest upon the American Federation of Labor to provide 
the taxes which will be called upon to meet these appropriations 
and the responsibility does not rest upon the National Safety 
Confederation of the State of New York to provide the money 
to meet these appropriations. The responsibility will rest upon 
the people of the United States. The gentleman says that this 
‘bill is assailed only by those who plead for economy. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. This bill is also attacked by those whe believe 
it is not the duty of the Federal Government to rehabilitate 
people injured in private employment and those who are handl- 
capped as a result of accident and misfortune. I will yield to 
the gentleman for a question only. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would just like to sa 
9 WALSH. If the gentleman will ask a question I win 

Mr. SNYDER. I just want to make a statement of just 
about a half a minute 

Mr. WALSH. I can not yield for a statement; the gentleman 
can secure time. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. For a question. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Does the gentleman think anyone 
here who really wants this legislation put into effect, and put 
into effect effectively, would be justified in voting for this 
amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman I 
will say yes, because you can get men to do this work at these 
salaries, and it is in line with the salaries paid to a vast number 
of other Government officials doing work of equal importance. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I say this bill is opposed by men who say it 
is not a part of the duty of the Federal Government to rehabili- 
tate people injured in private employment, and they cite the 
_ land-grant colleges and these various other appropriations that 
have been made as a precedent. Why, those were based upon 
an entirely different principle than upon the principle which is 
sought to be invoked here; and, as I said before, if you start on 
this appropriation—many of us here perhaps will not be here 
to see it, but some of you Members will—you will see when we 
will come to be called upon to appropriate not a paltry million 
dollars of money, but many, many millions of dollars for this 
purpose, and when we will be called upon to appropriate money 
for the dependents of the cripples who have been injured in 
industries and furnish them with medical attendance and medi- 
cine at the expense of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that debate has been exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Is not a 
motion to rise in order at any time? 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not a Member entitled to recognition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has been 
recognized. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to correct a statement 
that has been made by the gentleman in charge of the bill. So 
far as one member of the Manufacturers’ Association of the 
State of New York is concerned, usually since I have been in 
this House, when the Manufacturers’ Association of the State 
of New York have indorsed any measure, my attention has been 
called to that and I have been asked to take action upon it. So 
far as I am able to state no vote has been asked of me as a 


member of the Association of the Manufacturers of the State of 
New York with regard to this measure. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman know F. W. Keough? 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not know that I do. 

Mr. FESS. Representing the American Association of Manu- 
facturers? 

Mr. SNYDER. I am not a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. I am speaking of the manufacturers of 
the State of New York. 

Mr. FESS. The national association is what I refer to. 

Mr. SNYDER. And so far as I know the State association 
has not indorsed this measure. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT. Would it be strange if the manufacturers 
had indorsed this measure? 

Mr. SNYDER. No; I do not think it would be strange by any 
means. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to mod- 
ify my amendment in this particular, so that the amendment 
will read “at the rate of $3,600 per annum each to not more 
than four persons.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Goop modiñes his amendment so that it will read : 

“On page 8, line 13, after the word person,’ insert: ‘at the rate of 
$3,600 per annum each to not more than four persons.“ 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to modify his amendment in the manner suggested, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the amendment. I suppose the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Coorrn] is opposed to it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to withdrawal of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Towa? [After a 
pause. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out the figures “ $4,000,” in line 14, and 
inserting the figures “$3,600.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that you 
can not take out a figure that you have put in once and do it 
by piecemeal, as the gentleman is now doing, as he took out 
“$5,000” and then took out “$4,000.” I think the Chair was 
correct when he ruled that could not be done. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. : 

Mr. GOOD. In line 13 the committee have stricken out the 
figures “$5,000” and inserted “$4,000.” Now the figures 
“$4,000,” in line 14, have not been stricken out. They stand as 
the committee amendment, and I am offering to strike them out 
and insert “ $3,600.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the point of order is net 
well taken against the amendment. 

The question was on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire recognition on the amend- 
ment. For the first time and only in the consideration of this 
bill have I heard any assault on hog cholera, the cattle tick, the 
bollworm, and all of these other pests that have been referred 
to by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and others, and I 
shall be very much interested in looking up the record of these 
gentlemen who are now depreciating the fact that appropriations 
have been made for such purpose to find out when they took the 
floor and offered amendments to strike out such provisions in the 
Agriculture appropriation bill. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. In just a minute. If the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] will move and work as earnestly for the elimination 
of some of those items in the Agricultural bill when that bill 
comes before the committee of the next Congress, I will assist 
him with all my might to try to have them greatly reduced. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. For a question. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman and I voted for those measures. 
We were together then. We part now when we vote for 
rehabilitation. f 

Mr. GOOD. Then, why do you complain of those things? 
If you have voted for them, you ought to be satisfied. 

Mr. FESS. I voted for both. You are voting for hogs and 
not for men. [Loud applause.] 8 


The Clerk will report the suggested mod- 
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Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman from Iowa is not discussing the 
amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from Ohio votes for the ex- 
termination of the cattle tick and for the eradication of the 
boll weevil and for the control of the hog cholera, but when it 
comes to bringing in a resolution for men who have lost a 
finger or two fingers, what does he say about the man or the 
woman or the child who contracts the deadly disease of tuber- 
culosis in the factory? Does he propose to do a thing for that 
poor unfortunate? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. The bill provides for that. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no, Does the gentleman bring out a bill 
providing for the poor child who has lost a father and who is 
left an orphan, with no one to protect him or defend him? Oh, 
no. The gentleman does nothing of the kind. No; so far as 
such unfortunate is concerned, he, too, first votes for hogs. He 
brings out a bill here, perchance, because it is the opinion of 
“ forward-looking men,” who hear voices in the sky calling to 
him to report out a bill simply to rehabilitate the man with a 
finger off. I believe that all the unfortunates in the United 
States should be cared for tenderly out of the treasuries of the 
respective States and not out of the Treasury of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate be now 
closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
debate be now closed. The question is on agreeing to that mo- 
tion. r 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. FESS. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 86, noes 77. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. Those in favor of 
taking the vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are 
counted. [After counting.] A sufficient number have risen. The 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and the gentleman from Iowa | 


IMr. Goop] will take their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
88, noes 86. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: Page 7, lines 14 to 17, strike 
eut the words “for the purpose of making studies, investigations, and 
reports regarding the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and 
their placements in suitable or gainful occupations, and,” and in lines 
23 and 24 strike ont the words “including attendance at meetings of 
educational associations and other organizations,” and, on page 7, line 
25, and on page §, lines 1 and 2, respectively, strike out the words “and 
elsewhere, purchase of books of reference, law books, and periodicals.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
correct the second section of the amendment so as to include 
“attendance on meetings.” Inadvertently I left that out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the second section of his amendment by 
including “attendance at meetings.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I am entitled to the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] has the floor, and the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
is not in order now. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the Vocational Board, under its experience and administration 
of the Smith-Hughes Educational Act and also the act for the 
rehabilitation of the disabled soldiers 

ee VARE. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
read 

The CHAIRMAN. It has just been reported. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This amendment is simply to eliminate 
from this bill some authorizations for the expenditure of money 
which, in my judgment, without conference with other members 
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of the committee, is not authorized under the existing status of 
the Vocational Board, for the reason that 

Mr. FESS Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. FESS. I think I will agree with what the gentleman has 
to say. This is purely administrative, and, quite naturally, it 
would be included in the investigations. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman does not oppose the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FESS. 
ment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. VARE. May we have the amendment reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. I call the attention of the chairman of 
the committee to the language proposed to be stricken out, 
which is “ for the purpose of making studies, investigations, and 
reports regarding the vocational rehabilitation of disabled per- 
sons and their placements in suitable or gainful occupations.” 

It seems to me this is the very gist of the work of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Rehabilitation, and is the very thing 
that the money should be expended for, because the rest of it 
is merely for the common administrative expenses of the board. 

Mr. FESS. I want to say to my friend that the Federal 
board has a force employed, and if there is any need of this 
work it will be done through the Department of Labor and 
also through the Department of Commerce, which two depart- 
ments work in close cooperation. For that reason I did not 
think it would cripple the bill to let if go out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, as 2 member of the commit- 
tee I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendnient, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

9 Ae by Mr. BLANTON: Page 7, line 10, strike out all of sec- 

on D. F 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 2 of this bill there is 
authorized to be appropriated $500,000 for the first year; for the 
second year $750,000, and for the third year $1,000,000. 

But we do not stop there. On the bottom of that page you will 
find provision for further appropriations. In addition to the ap- 
propriations I have mentioned you will find an additional appro- 
priation for the first year of $66.000; an additional appropria- 
tion for the second year of $46.000; and an additional appropria- 
tion for the third year of $34,000; these appropriations being in 
order to make it possible that the minimum allotment of $5,000 
can be made to each State. That is all right as far as it goes. 
But these additional appropriations of $50,000 for the remainder 
of this year and $75.000 each for the succeeding three years in 
section 5 are for administration alone. Now, it has been stated 
upon the floor by every member of this committee from the 
chairman down that the only function that this Federal board 
would have with respect to this fund, so far as the Federal board 
was concerned, was to apportion the money to the States. Yet 
in section 5 we are providing for the expenditure of $50,000 for 
the rest of this fiscal year for administrative purposes alone, 
and for each and every year for four years we are providing for 
an additional expenditure of $75,000 for administrative pur- 
poses alone. For administering the fund for rehabilitating our 
soldiers this Federal board already has its machinery, its offices, 
its officers, assistants, experts, clerks, stenographers, and does 
not need any more. Now, what are some of these purposes? 
Let me read to you. [Cries of“ Vote! Vote!"] Oh, Mr. Chair- 
man, that is not going to stop me, if I have any of my five min- 
utes left. I have heard the howling of the coyotes on the plains 
of west Texas so often that mere noise does not bother me or 
disconcert me. Now, let us see what this does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education fs hereby 
authorized and empowered to receive such gifts and donations from 
either public or private sources as may be offered unconditionally. All 
moneys received as gifts or donations shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, and shall constitute a. permanent fund, to be 
called the Special fund for vocational rehabilitation of disabled per- 


As far as I am concerned, I accept the amend- 
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sons, to ae used under the direction of the said board to defray the 
expenses of providing and maintaining 2 of vocational rehabilita- 
tion in si 1 eases, including the paymen 


necessary of 
ts and donations 

e donors and the 
disbursements there- 


of m 
6 a fan report e — 
respective 9 — contribrted by each, and all 

from shall be submitted annually to Congress by said board. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. I have a motion to recommit which I ask to 
have read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman want something read 
for information in his time? 

Mr. SEARS. I move to strike out the last word, and ask to 
have this read in my time for the information of the House. 
It is a motion to recommit that I shall offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Sears pores to recommit the bill to the Committee on Education 
with piep ae aa to report the same back instanter with the following 
amen ment: 


On page 3, line 7, after the word “act” strike out aul of lines 7 
and 8 down to the semicolon and insert the following: “And the Fed- 


eral board shall furnish to the State lly general plans 
and ifications or such information. on vocational education as they 
may have.” 


And also, in line 8, ftrike out all down to and including the semi- 
colon after “directors, in line 17. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, for myself I have confidence in 
whatever State board my State may select. If you study the bill 
carefully, you will find that there will only go to each disabled 
person about $3.75 per annum, and I would like all of it to go 
to them and not to high-salaried persons. I therefore sincerely 
trust my motion to recommit will be adopted, in order that the 
above results may be obtained. I call attention seriously to the 
fact that as the bill is drawn the State will have to report to the 
Federal board, and the large clerical force which will be neces- 
sary to make a careful study of all the States will have to go 
over these reports. If they decide that the report of the State 
of Pennsylvania is inadvisable, they will send it back to Penn- 
sylvania, and then the board will go through it again and send 
it back to the Federal board in Washington. 

In my amendment the money goes directly to the State and is 
spent for the benefit of those cripples and this board furnishes 
to them such information as they may have. 

T can not understand how anyone can vote against this motion 
to recommit from an economical standpoint, unless he has lost 
confidence in those who sent him here. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this sec- 
tion now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mappry, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4438) to 
provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return 
to civil employr ent, and had directed him to report the same 
back with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
25 amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 

o pass 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under the rule I believe the previ- 
ous question is ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The previous question is ordered under the 
rule. The question is, Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
first committee amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quo- 
rum, and pending that I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the motion was lost. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point | 


of no quorum, and the Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and one Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. I 
believe the previous question is ordered, 

The SPEAKER. It is. 


Mr. CANNON. 


I am informed by two or three 3 N a 


demand will be made for the reading of the engrossed bill. 
The SPEAKER. That is net a parliamentary inquiry. The 
gentleman from Wyoming moves a call of the House. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Banton) there were 102 ayes and 91 noes. 
Mr. BLANTON. I ask for tellers. 
The question of tellers was taken and 14 Members arose. 
So the request for tellers was rejected. 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 


the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


A Fordney McAndrews Riordan 
Andrews, Md. Foster McArthur Robsion, Ky. 
Anthony Frear MeClintic Rowan 
Bacherach n McFadden Rubey 
Barkley Fuller, III M Sabath 
Begg Fuller, Mass. McKinley Saunders, Va. 
Benso: Gallivan McLane Schall 
Bland, Va. Gandy Maau Mich. Scott 
Booher = N. McPherson Scully 
Brand Goldfogie Madden Sells 
Br Goodall Major Sims 
Britten Goodwin, Ark. Mansfield Sinclair 
Caldwell 8 Mays Sinnott 

K Goul oon Sisson 
Caraway Graham, Pa Moore, Va, Senp 
Carew Hamill organ Sm: 
Casey Hamilton Mott Smith, N. Y. 
Clark, Fia. Hayden Mudd pee spl 
Collier Heflin Neely Stedman 
Copley Hersey Nelson, Mo. Sephena, Miss, 
Costello Hill Nichols, Mich, Strong, Pa. 
Cullen Houghton O'Connell Sullivan 
Davis, Minn, Howard n Swope 
Dempsey Ireland Oliver Taylor, Ark, 
Dent Jefferis Olney Tilson 
Dewalt Johnson, Miss. Overstreet Tincher 
Donovan 3 N. X. aige Upshaw 
Dooling Kahn Parker Voigt 
Doremus Kennedy, Iowa Pell Ward 
Drane Kennedy, Peters Webb 
Dunn Kineheloe Porter Wilson, Pa, 
Eagle Kinkaid Pou Wise 
Ellsworth TaGuardia Rainey, Henry T. Woods, Va 
Evans, Mont. Langley Rainey, Aln Woodyard 
Fields Larsen Reavis Zihiman 
Fitzgerald Lee, Ga, Reber 
Flood Little Reed, N. Y 

The SPEAKER. On this vote 284 Members have answered to 


their names, a quorum, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent leave was granted to Mr. RAMSEYER, 
to Mr. Szars, and to Mr. Evans of Nevada to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK] de- 
mands a separate vote on the first committee amendment. Is a 
separate vote demanded on any other amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 


| the Carss amendment, striking out of the paragraph on the first 


page the words “who are without sufficient means to provide 
for their own rehabilitation.” 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put the other amendments 
en grosse. The question is on agrecing te the other amend- 
ments. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e iA 1, line 4, strike out the words “ industry or otherwise and in- 

industrial pursuits, including agriculture, e, commerce, manu- 
3 g. , transportation, and all the m c arts.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 104, noes 26. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, as I have been informed that 
there has been a demand for the reading of the engrossed bill, 
and therefore that we can not pass the bill to-night, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
October 17, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission transmitting report of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Safety, relative to tests of the rail- 
way safety device submitted by the American Automatic Con- 
nector Co. (H. Doc. No. 267), was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, from the Committee on Rules, 
to which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 339) from the 
Committee on Rules for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
9783, to provide a national budget system and an independent 
audit of Government accounts, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a "report (No. 386), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9822) to authorize the 
President of the United States to arrange and participate in 
an international conference to consider questions relating to 
international communication, reported the same with an amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 387), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7552) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Wilks; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9287) granting an increase of pension to 
Fletcher Duling; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9402) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
O. Nash; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8020) granting an increase of pension to Minard 
Wood; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 9972) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the borough of Fullerton, Pa., two Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 9978) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the town of Linden, county of Mont- 
gomery, State of Indiana, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 9974) to pre- 
vent certain aliens from being admitted into the civil service of 
the United States or entering its employment; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9975) to protect the Government of the 
United States of America and its national emblem; to prevent 
the teaching or advocacy of crime, sabotage, or other unlawfui 
methods of terrorism; to deport certain aliens, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 9976) to prohibit the 
export of sugar from the United States or any place subject to 
its jurisdiction; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 9977) to establish 
and maintain a permanent force of United States policemen in 
the District of Columbia for the protection of the public squares 
and reservations in said District, including the White House 
grounds; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BEE: A bill (H. R. 9978) appropriating $100,000 for 
the purchase of cotton seed to be distributed in Aransas, Neuces, 
and San Patricio Counties, in Texas; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9979) to provide for the 
retirement of commissioned officers of the late Civil War; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9980) to author- 
ize the reenlistment or reinstatement of enlisted men, deserters 
from the naval service, if pardoned by the President, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9981) to provide for the reorganization 
of the Corps of Chaplains, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9982) to provide 
extra compensation to the soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
war with Germany; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNEY. A bill (H. R. 9983) to provide revenue 
and encourage domestic industries by the elimination, throug! 
the assessment of special duties, of unfair foreign competition, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 9984) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of homes for the disabled soldiers who served in the 
war with the Imperial German Government and the Imperial 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, and to provide for 
the use of the surplus funds of a publication known as the 
Stars and Stripes, a newspaper published and cireulated by the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France, to that end, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9985) for the acquisition, support, and 
maintenance of a rational cemetery in France, and for the re- 
moval of the bodies of American soldiers in the recent war with 
the Imperial German Government and the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government, and who were buried upon for- 
eign soil; to the Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 10003) designating the 
American mountain laurel the national flower of tlie United 
States of America; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Resolution (H. Res. 336) directing the 
Secretary of War to report to the House of Representatives the 
amount of sugar in the possession of the War Department; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution (H, Res. 337), directing the Secretary of the 
Navy to report to the House of Representatives the amount of 
sugar now in the possession of the Navy Department; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HULINGS: Resolution (H. Res. 338) to increase the 
spirit of Americanism among all citizens of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Resolution (H. Res. 339) 
for the immediate consideration of House bill 9783; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Resolution (H. Res. 340) to 
provide for the consideration of House bill 7656; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
233) repealing the act of November 21, 1918 (Public, No. 243, 
Sixty-fifth Congress); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENISON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 33) 
for the appointment of a joint committee of three Members of 
the Senate and three of the House of Representatives for the 
purpose of investigating health conditions in certain depart- 
ments of the Government; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 9986) granting an intrease of 
pension to John Greek; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 9987) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Clouser; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 9988) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Harrison C. Dunham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9989) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine M. Chittenden; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9990) granting an increase of pension to 
Olney A. Gifford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9991) granting a pension to 
Nathaniel N. Robbins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9992) granting a pension to Mary Silvers; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 9993) granting a pension 
to Brice Selby; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9994) granting a pension to Albert A, 
Lyke; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9995) granting a pension to Corwin W. 
Holibaugh; to the Committee on Pensions. 


1919. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9996) granting an increase of pension to 
Emil A. Akerman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINIRY: A bill (H. R. 9997) for the relief of 
Philip Sheridan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 9998) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of Melville Van Auker ; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 9999) granting an increase of 
pension to James B. King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10000) granting a 
pension to Annie Hoover ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10001) granting a pension to Rhoda E. 
Pryor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 10002) authoriz- 
ing the Secrétary of the Interior to issue patent to R. L. Cre- 
dille, mayor of the village of Bonita, La., in trust for certain 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the city council 
of the city of Minneapolis, favoring legislation to fix the profits 
to be allowed manufacturers, jobbers, and retailers of sugar; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Petition of Sacramento Parlor, 
No. 3, Native Sons of the Golden West, in favor of laws prohibit- 
ing Japanese “ picture brides” and other oriental immigration ; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of residents of the city of Norwich, 
N. Y., for national ownership and Government operation of 
railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Towa, urging support of the Kenyon bill (S. 2202); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People, of Keokuk, Iowa, urging support of Dyer bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of R. E. Moran and 132 other resi- 
dents of Callaway, Nebr., protesting against the provisions of the 
Kahn and Wadsworth military-training bills; to the Committee 
en Military Affairs. 


SENATE, 
Frupay, October 17, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we commit our way into Thy hands. Thou 
hast led us thus far. Thy providence has been over us. Thou 
hast called us to the mighty tasks of our day, and we look to 
the center and source of wisdom and grace and power and ask 
Thee by Thy spiritual ministry to fit us for the solemn and 
the great responsibility which is upon us. Guide us by Thine 
own unerring counsel. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Tuesday, October 14, 1919, when, 
on request of Mr. Suoor and by unanimous consent, the fur- 
ther reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding McKellar Sheppard 
Ball Harris cLean Shields 
Bankhead Harrison McNary Simmons 
Brandegee Henderson Moses Smith, Ariz, 
Calder Hitchcock Myers Smith, Ga. 
Capper Johnson, Calif. Nelson Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. ew Spencer 
Colt Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
Culberson Kendrick Norris Sutherland 
Cummins Kenyon Nugent Thomas 
Dillingham Keyes Overman ‘Townsend 
Edge King age ‘Trammell 
Fernald Kirby Penrose Underwood 
Fletcher Knox Pittman Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Gay Lenroot Pomerene Watson 
Gerry Lodge Ransdell Wolcott 
Hale McCormick Robinson 


Mr. NEWBERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CUR- 
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IS], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Prurers], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Surrul are engaged in a committee hear- 
ing. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHN- 
soN] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samira] are 
detained from the Senate by illness in their families. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. STANLEY], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] are absent 
on public business, The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK- 
HAM], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surra], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wrams], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep], and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] are 
detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-one Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a letter from the Secretary of the Interior submitting a de- 
ficiency estimate of appropriation in the sum of $147 required 
by the Reclamation Service to cover items disallowed in the 
accounts of C. G. Duganne, former disbursing officer of that 
service (S. Doc. No. 136), which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Post- 
master General submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation in the sum of $1,500,000 required for additional em- 
ployees in the Postal Service, fiscal year 1920 (S. Doc. No. 137), 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PROMOTION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Director of the Bureau of Mines, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF MINES, 
Washington, October 16, 1919. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In accordance with the resolution (S. Res. 
208) recently passed by the Senate, I herewith advise you of the activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Mines in the cooperative work with other Govern- 
ment departments in Washington relating to the foreign commerce of the 
United States. The bureau was not named fically in the resolution, 
but inasmuch as reference was made to other agencies in other depart- 
ments of the Government, I believe it advisable to apprise you of what 
the bureau has done and is doing in this respect. 

The bureau's chief and perhaps most satisfactory contact work with 
the other departments has come through its representation on the 
economic liaison committee, which, as you may know, meets every 

ednesday morning at the State Department under the able chairman- 
ship of Mr. Wesley Frost, chief of the economic intelligence section of 
the department, 

The work of the committee has resulted in the preparation and distri- 
bution among the various departments of valuable and timely reports on 

rtinent subjects and questions relating to the foreign commerce of the 

nited States and its economic relations with other governments. These 
reports have covered such subjects as coal, petroleum, potash, cotton, 
finance, credits, etc., and their preparation has served to acquaint the 
representatives of the various departments concerned with the informa- 
tion and opinions of the other departments in a more thorough and 
comprehensive manner than has heretofore been the case. 

The committee, as I understand it, has no recognized official status, 
but was initiated 1 on the responsibility of the Secretary of State. 
In consequence of the lack of official status and because of some differ- 
ence of opinion among the heads of the various departments represented, 
no publication of the activities and reports of the committee has been 
permissible, which in certain cases has, I believe, prevented the dissemi- 
nation of the reports where such publicity mig t do an appreciable 
amount of good. 

Part of the time of one man and a clerk have been spent upon this 
work since its inauguration, with such additional assistance in the way 
of expert advice and committee consultation as it has been necessary to 
obtain from the various specialists of the bureau whose special mab ects 
are under consideration. The cost of this work is therefore nominal. 

In addition to the bureau’s participation in the work of the economic 
liaison committee, it has obtained such information as was possible from 
various sources and expressed such opinions, chiefly in the nature of 
written reports on special subjects, as circumstances and the limited 
personnel available for the work allowed. This work naturally covers 
the whole field of minerals and metals, particularly with regard to their 
beneficiation, both in mining and metallurgy. The bureau has been par. 
ey concerned recently with the international! situation in petroleum 
and coal. 

I believe it would be of distinct value to the bureau, other Govern 
ment departments, and the country at large, if the entire time of as 
able representative of the bureau and such clerical assistance as he 
might require could be engaged in this contact work,.so that the bureau 
might have not only the assistance of other departments and render such 
assistance to them as it could in foreign trade matters, but also in order 
that the work of the various bureau specialists in matters having to do 
with foreign commerce could be correlated and disseminated from one 


source. P 

If it is in order, in accordance with the resolution, I believe it advis- 
able to consider givin official status to the economic liaison committee 
or some such cooperative body representing the various Government de- 
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partments, and that the deliberations and reports of such a committee | “ Whereas article 10 and other articles would compel the American 


shonh! be given to the public under proper 


eguards, 
Trusting that this will give you the information desired, I am, Mr. 


President, 


Most sincerely, yours, Van. H, MANNING, 
Dire: 


ctor. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. ` 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling ¢lerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 9782) to regulate further the entry of aliens into 
the United States, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have a telegram here from 
the Presbyterian Synod of California and Nevada approving the 
covenant of the league of nations. Iask to have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will read, 
without objection. 

The Secretary ‘read as follows: 

Sax Francisco, CALIF., October 16, 1919. 


The Senate or TOE Untrev STATES, 
Care of Senator Pittman, of Nerada, Washington, D. C. 


and urges upon the Representatives of 
Hon. James PHELAN and the Hon. Hiram W. Jonxsox, of California, 
and the honorable Mr. PrrtTman and the honorable Mr. HENDERSOX, of 
Nevada, their support of the measure of adoption, and strongly oppose 
any reservations or amendments which might invalidate the treaty as a 


whole. 

i Wa. S. Youne, Stated Clerk. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I have received a similar telegram, which 
I was going to ask to have read, but I join with my colleague in 
the presentation of the telegram which has been read and which 
will be inserted in the Recorp. I present the telegram addressed 
to me and ask that it be received and appropriately referred. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I wish to announce that I have received 
a good many more telegrams than those that have been intro- 
duced. The telegrams I have received are opposed to the league 
of nations, Ishall not offer them. 

Mr. LODGE. I submit a telegram which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

San Francisco, CALIF., October 16, 1919, 

Hon. HENRY Canor LODGE, 


Chairman Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
As Americans and friends of Irisn freedom, we protest a st imputa- 
tion of Senator JOHN Suanr WILLIAMS that friends of freed 
eifher collectively or individually, have threatened assassination to any 
person, either in official or private life. Our organization countenances 
only legal, constitutional methods of presenting the case of Ireland to 
our fellow citizens. May we ask that you give this protest proper pub- 
licity. 
THOMAS J. CLARKE BRANCH 
FRIENDS OF IRISH FREEDOM, 
Hven O'Connor, President. 
ary. 


T. O'LEARY, 8 


Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of the faculty and students 
of St. Meinrad Seminary, at St. Meinrad, Ind., remonstrating 
against, the ratification of the lengue of nations treaty, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
py the Legislative League of New York City, N. X., an organization 
maintained by some public-spirited women of that State. The 
resolutions have to do with the covenant of the league of nations 
and condemn it as presented, and I ask that they may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The following resolution was adopted by the Legislative League, New 
Nork City, October 2, 1919: 

“ Whereas the German peace treaty and the so-called league of nations 
covenant should have been entirely separate instruments, but were 
purposely made into a conglomerate in order that the ce-loving 
American people should accept the whole mass of entanglements and 
obligations for the sake of speedily making peace with 1 and 


* Whereas our Congress has the power to declare the war at an end and 
that a state of peace now exists between the United States and Ger- 


many; and 

“Whereas the 1 e of nations covenant is grossly discriminatory 
ngainst the Un States in that Great Britain has been given six 
votes in the assembly while the great United States of America has 
been given only aes though our States are more nearly sov- 
ereign than are the British colonies; and 

F Whereas the United States went into the war ‘to make the world safe 
for democracy,’ but as a matter of fact the league of nations makes 
the world e for imperialism and autocracy, throttling the spread 
ef democracy forever; and 


Ihave here a copy of resolutions adopted | 


people to send their boys to and expend their taxes in any part of 
the globe where democracy manifests itself as it did with us ay 1776 
— 1 suppress m and independence, even with shot and 
ell; + 
“ Whereas the league of nations definitely creates a superstate deprivin 
the United States of her overenn impairing the prestige of — 
irene 2 interfering with immigration and other internal 
cies ; an 
“Whereas our beloved country has gained its power, its greatness, its 
wealth, and its p because of its untrammel freedom of 
action, and because of its adherence to Washington's admonition to 
beware of foreign S and 
“Whereas we pohora Shat] t 3 pimes aa 725 penis can serve 
ter r and in ent action rather than D, 
the dictates of a foreign council or assembly : Be it 5 
“ Resolved, That we, the Legislative League of New York City, some 
of the mothers of the country, affectionately wishing the ounce of 
our beloved land, earnestly urge that Congress shall declare to the 
world that the war with Germany is ended and that a state of peace 
now exists between the United States and Germany; be it f er 
“ Resolved, That we beg the Senators of the United States now debat 
ing our entering the so-called league of nations, that they cast their 
votes for the good of the American people and defeat the ratification of 
the so-called league of nations,” 


Mr. SPENCER. I present a memorial from the National 
Race Congress of America relating to certain phases which 
are especially applicable to the colored race, and ask that it may 
be printed in the RECORD. ; 


There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 


A Memorial. 


WASHIXGTON, D. C., October 1, 1919, 
To the Congress of the United States of America: 


Americans, most respec 
as follows, to wit: 

1. That you pass the antilynching bill, now pending, with the amend- 
ment ring aay Federal court jurisdiction of the crime of lynching, 

of venue. 

2. That there be identical accommodations upon all common carriers, 
153 That ail Federal registrations and electi 

3. registrations and elections be placed and held 
under Federal supervision. p 

4. That the statute on the removal of causes be so amended that 

laintifs and complainants shall have the ts in instituting suits 
n a Federal court on the ground of local prejudice that defendants have 
in removing causes to n Federal court on the ground of local prejudice, 
notice to be en under the amendment as now provided by aed 

5. That a law be enacted creat a board of conciliation, the per- 
sonnel of which shall be named by the United States Congress, and 
whose duties shall be to investigate and report to Congress on all 
matters of racial unrest, racial discriminations, and racial antipathy. 

„That a law be enacted providing equal military and naval training 
for all American citizens. 

7. That a law be enacted making the assemblage or formation of a 
poraa in any county unlawful, unless said ree B or posse be called 
yy the sheriff of the county in which assembled, and said assemblage or 
posse without the call of the sheriff of said county shall be prima facie 
cyidence of mob violence. 

S. That all legislation affecting labor be so drawn and passed that 
it can not be used for discriminations on account of race, creed, or 
color, and that there be an economic wage scale that shall apply to 
white and colored alike. 

William Harrison, IIlinois, chairman: Daniel L. Reed, Texas; 
John R. Hawkins, District of Columbia; J. A. Whitted, 
Pennsylvania; P. W. Howard, Mississippi, secretary: 
P. J. Bryant; Georgia; Charles Stewart, Ilinois: W. 
Calvin se, District of Columbia; R. L. Vann, Penn- 
sy ; W. T. Andrews, South Carolina; George E. 
aynes, Tennessee; E. H. Coit. South Carolina; W. H. 
Brooks, District of Columbia; R. E. S. Tomey, Florida; 
A. P. Prielleau. South Carolina. 
| Approved by the National Race Congress October 10, 1919. 
W. H. JERNAGIN, 
President, Washington, D. O. 
j C. H. STEPTEAV, 
Secretary, Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask to have inserted in the Recorp a 
telegram announcing the support of the league of nations by a 
religious organization in Massachusetts; by a religious conven- 
tion in Nebraska; also a telegram from the Protestants of 
Sacramento, Calif., to the same effect; a telegram stating the 
number of signatures of petitions, being 534 in number, sent 
to the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson], asking him to 
support the league of nations; a telegram from the Shakespeare 
Club of Pasadena, Calif., with a membership of 700 women, 
supporting the league of nations, and asking for the immedi- 
ate ratification of the treaty; also a telegram from the Mu- 
sicians’ Club of Los Angeles, Calif., announcing their discus- 
sion and support of the league of nations; also a telegram from 
the president and secretary of the Teachers’ Association of 
Pasadena, Calif., 200 members, supporting the league of na- 
tions, and asking for the immediate ratification of the treaty; 
and also a telegram to the same effect from a political organi- 
zation of Missouri. 

There being no objection, the telegrams and communications 
were ordered to be printed in the Reconp, as follows: 


1919. 
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SHELBURNE FALLS, Mass., October 15, 1919. 
Senator HITCHCOCK, 


Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Franklin Association Congregational Churches and ministers again 
puts itself on record in favor of the league of nations. 02H 
. E. Harpy. 


WEEPINGWATER, NEBR., October 15, 1919. 
Hon. GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Resolved by the Nebraska Congregational confcrence in annual session 
at Weepingwater, Nebr., October 13-15, 1919, That we consider a final 
vote upon the treaty of peace with Germany without delay a matter of 
urgent necessity ; that while recognizing its imperfections we urge the 
ratification of the treaty without amendment. or reservations necessi- 
tating a reopening of e negotiations; that we hereby instruct the 
business community committee to communicate these resolutions to 
President Wilson, to Senator Lobon, and to Senators HITCHCOCK and 
Nonnis of Nebraska. 

CHAS. ROGERS, 

JOHN A. ANDRESS, 

Lovis Hires 
Committee on Resolutions. 


2 SACRAMENTO, CALIF., October 15, 1919. 
Senator GILBERT Hircncock, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Sacramento Church Federation Council, representing the thou- 
sands of Protestants in Sacramento, the home town of Senator Hiram 
JOHNSON, after a careful study of the peace treaty and the league of 
nations, have decided with but one dissenting volce to wire Senator 
Jounson the following: 

“At the regular meeting of the Sacramento Church Federation to-day 
it was voted that we deplore your attitude on the league of nations and 
that we are still strong for the covenant.” 

Sacramento CAURCH FEDERATION, 
M. F. HARBAUGH, 
Beecutive Secretary, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., October 15, 1919. 
Benator G. M. HITCHCOCK 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

To-day mailed Senator Jonxsox 534 signatures on petition. Warren 
Olney, justice of supreme court, addressed 3 resulting in 317 
postals and 7 telegrams signed and sent to Senator JOHNSON. 

Women’s LEAGUE ror PEACE TREATY. 


PASADENA, CALIF., October 14, 1919. 
Senator HITCHCOCK, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Shakespeare Club of Pasadena, Calif., having a membership of 700 
women, at its business meeting October 14. by vote approved the imme- 
diate ratification of the treaty of peace and the league of nations by the 


United States Senate. 
Mrs. Frank H. FEARS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 14, 1919. 
Senator GILBERT HITCHCOCK 


Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

HonoraBue Sin: I have the honor of advising you that at a meeting 
of the Musician Club, of this city, last night, er an address by L. A. 
Handly on the league of nations, on motion by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man the club earnestly urged the early ratification of the treaty that 
will make the league of nations reality. 

FRED A. Bacon, Seertary, 
JOHN MUIR INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, 
Pasadena, Calif., October 10, 1919. 
Senator GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Pasadena Teachers’ Asscciation, which consists of 300 members: 

“ Resolved, That the Pasadena Teachers’ Association, believing that 
no other way presents itself to 5 solve international problems, 
and that the United States should share the responsibilities as well as 
the advantages of a world power, urges the Senators of the State of 
California to assist in the ratification of the peace treaty and the 
covenant of the league of nations without delay or amendment.” 

Very truly, yours, 
GEORGE HETZEL, President. 
Jann J. POULSEN, Secretary. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., October 15, 1919. 
Senator HITCHCOCK, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Please read the following into CONGRESSIONAL RECORD : 

“We, the Democratice Women’s Central Committee of the State of 
Missouri, in convention assembled, do urge the United States Senate to 
ratify the peace treaty with its accompanying league of nations 
covenant as soon as possible, leaving further reseryations and amend- 
ments to the constituent membership of the league of nations as they 
try it out in actual experience,” 

Mrs. W. W. MARTIN 


Member Democratic State Central Committee Missouri, 
Mr. NEW. I send to the desk a copy of resolutions adopted by 
a mass meeting of the Friends of Irish Freedom held in the city 
of Indianapolis, Ind., on the evening of October 11, and ask that 
they may be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions adopted at meeting at Tomlinson Hall, Indianapolis, Ind., 
October 11, 1919. 

Whervas the United States entered the World War under the most solemn 
declaration of our President. who said: “America is fighting for the 
liberation of peoples everywhere from the aggression of autocratic 
force; for the liberty, the self-government, and the undictated de- 
velopment of all peoples; and 


Whereas every nation which engaged in the conflict accepted this new 
gospel of world liberty as announced by our President; and 

Whereas England has subjected the ple of Ireland to her rule for 
seven and one-half centuries, and still continues to do so against the 
will of the Irish people, expressed in the republican form of govern- 
ment which they, by an overwhelming majority, established to rule 
themselves : Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, American citizens, who haye assembled here to 
encourage and support the Irish Republic and do honor to the President 
of Ireland, do earnestly indorse and support the demand of the Irish 
people for the free exercise of their right of national independence ; 
hat we sincerely and respectfully urge the President and Congress of 
the United States to give immediate and effective recognition to the 
Irish Republic as the first and most necessary step in securing a lasting 
3 Pag’ the world and in redeeming our pledge given when entering 

e late war. 


Whereas the covenant of the league of nations in its present form, 
without the previous recognition of Ireland's independence, would in 
effect condemn the Irish people to continue bondage by pledgin 
America’s support to England against any nation which might see 
to render assistant to Ireland in her struggle for freedom: Be it 


Resolved, That we call upon the Senate of the United States to oppose 
and vote against the said covenant, and we approve of the attitude 
adopted by Senators WaTson and New, of Indiana, in their opposition 
to the said covenant; and 


Whereas England is expending approximately at the rate of $60,000,000 
per year on her army of occupation in Ireland alone, not to mention 
the still larger sums spent in maintaining armies of occupation 
amongst other subject peoples: Be it further 
Resolved, That we call upon Congress to withhold further loans or 

financial accommodations to Great Britain until she withdraws her 

army of occupation from Ireland. 
Copies of these resolutions to be sent to the President of the United 

States, to Vice President MARSHALL, and to Senators WaTson and New. 


Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Park 
County, Mont., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for the establishment of game sanctuaries in 
national forests, which was referred to the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and Protection of Game. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the establishment of a 
department of education, which were referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Connecticut Baptist 
Convention, and a petition of sundry citizens of New Haven, 
Conn., praying for the ratification of the proposed league of na- 
tions treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record a letter from a soldier, who writes to me from Madill, 
Okla. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MADILL, OKLA., July 9, 1919. 


Dear Sm: I write you this letter, believing that you will not hesitate 
to publish a letter written by a soldier boy who saw active service on the 
battle front in the great World War with Company B, Three hundred 
and forty-fourth Machine Gun Battalion, Ninetieth Division, and who 
followed the old Stars and Stripes in the battles of the Meuse, Argonne, 
5 ding your dail that h thi 

appears from reading your y paper that you have nothing to 
offer your readers but to abuse and Teko fun of people that happen to 
ne the United States adopting the proposed league of nations. You 
fail to offer any intelligent reason why the British-Wilson league should 
be accepted by this country, but content yourself by offering insults and 
contempt to the 55 people of America t are standing out 
and favoring this great Nation of ours pees Ber traditional policy 
romulgated and established by the immortal ashington, Jefferson, 
dison, and Monroe and adhered to by Lincoin, McKinley, and Roose- 
velt of keeping out of aug yee alliances with foreign nations. 

You also forget that dent Woodrow Wilson as late as February, 
1916, bitterly assailed that class of citizens that were advocating going 
into the war with Germany or becoming involved in any foreign entangle- 
ments or alliances, and made the statement that he did not know what 
spat N of citizenship was, but that he could not subscribe to that 
standard. 

Every reasonable man knows that in st history following ever 
great war we have a bountiful crop of pacifists that are always promul- 

ting some doctrine to prevent future wars; in fact, President Wilson. 
tr 1916, led lots of people to believe that it did not make any difference 
what happened, that he would . this country out of war, and It is 
very evident at this time, through the metropolitan press of the country. 
which has no fixed convictions on 8 principle of government and 
whose conscience is only moved by the jingle of gold, that lots of people 
are being led to believe that the proposed British-Wilson league of 
nations will prevent future wars for all time to come, when in truth and 
in fact the adoption of this- 8 league of nations means that the 
free Government of the United States no longer exists and that the seat 
of government at Washington will have been removed to Geneva, 
Switzerland, where a few autocratic men, seiected without any voice or 
vote of the people, will assemble with the kings and emperors and 
czars of the world and dictate the destiny of the world; that our Nation, 
by this agreement, pledges the last dollar of America and the last drop 
of American blood to police and protect the empires, the kingdoms; and 
the monarchies of all Europe, Asia, and Africa; and that all this sup- 
posed sentiment that is g talked about for this league of nations 
comes from the international bankers, the profiteers, that got rich out 
of the recent World War; these loud-mouthed triots that petitioned 
Congress to pass the draft law and then used all their influence to keep 
their own boys at home. I now fling the challenge in your face that the 
boys that went through the horrors of the war on the actual battle front 
are not making any howl or sending out any ex-Presidents or Presidents 
to make speeches in behalf this un-American propaganda called the league 
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of nations, I have not heard of any of the fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters of the thousands of dead American soldiers that 


making any speeches 

in favor of this infamous doctrine called the league of nations, which 

FCC Nation, its Constitution, and 
orld an our Natio: 

guardian for the w ys n, ane 


rly be called the alliance of money chan, 7 
properly y — ot 


be Pg to their coffers through any channel, 
ill thank you to publish this letter, and if you have any sane or 


the Senate of the United States approve this proposed league 
I would be glad for you tọ present them without abusing people who 
happen to differ from you. 
Yours, very truly, 
Lzoxarp MCKENZIE. 


CLAIMS OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2120) for the relief of certain officers 
in the United States Army, asked to be discharged from further 
consideration of the bill and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, which was agreed to, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3244) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent to R. L. Credille, mayor of the village of Bonita, 
15 in trust, for certain purposes; to the Committee on Public 

ds. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3245) to regulate the marriage of persons in the 
military and naval forces of the United States In foreign coun- 
579 70 and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 

irs. ‘ 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 3246) for the relief of Hugo Stamm; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 8247) to require the Secretary of War to cause 
a survey to be made for a canal from Cumberland Sound 
through the St. Marys River, thence to the Suwanee River, and 
through the Suwanee River to St. Marks, on the Gulf of 
Mexico; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3248) equalizing the pay of retired enlisted men 
of the United States Army and the United States Marine Corps; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3249) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
Blair; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 116) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to ioan to the city of Portland, Oreg., tents, cots, 
blankets, and pillows for the use of visitors attending the 
forty-sixth annual session of the Imperial Council, Ancient 
Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, in June, 1920; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) to provide certain metal 
for the making of a national memorial carillon (with accom- 
panying paper) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I submit a resolution and ask 
that it be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 215), as follows: 
Whereas by the treaty between Germany on the one side and the a 


lied 
and associated Agno on the other, 7 at Versailles the 28th 
day of June, A. D. 1919, it is provided t the same will come into 


force the powers rat the same upon the deposit of 
. by Germany and three of the said alied and associated 
wers; an 
Whereas the said treaty has now been ratified nd 
of the powers, t, mee, Great tain, and I and 
will be in efect between said powers and the other signatories to 


ty 
being and be authorized to entertain Be rag repay 
league of 


standing between nations, upon which ce ">; and 
Scnevacs the mainte salations TOUNINO CIAD Shain and the United 
States are continually imperiled by controversies over the govern- 
ment of Ireland: Now, therefore, be it 
Senate that whenever the 


of the 
United States becomes a member of said lea of 3 by ratifica- 
tion of the o 


n United 
States should present of the league the 


the council or the assembly 
state of affairs in Ireland and the right of its people to self-government. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the rule, the resolu- 
tion goes over until to-morrow. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. That course is satisfactory. 


ANALYSIS OF LABOR PROVISIONS OF THE TREATY. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, there is no question more in- 
volved or more far-reaching in its effect upon the future of this 
country than Part XIII of the treaty, which deals with the labor 
question. Because it is apparently in the interest of labor this 
phase of the treaty has had little opposition from Members of 
the Senate or the public generally. It is of such great impor- 
tance that it ought to be thoroughly examined into before the 
treaty is finally passed upon. In fact, it is a subject that war- 
rants a study and discussion that once entered upon will take 
several weeks of the Senate's time. 

I know that there is a widespread feeling throughout the 
country that the treaty should be disposed of at once, but Part 
XIII is fraught with so much danger to the economic good of 
our Nation, and there is such a great possibility of injury not 
only to labor but to the industry of the country as well that 
even if the ratification of the treaty is delayed for another 
month this subject ought to be thoroughly ventilated. I have 
had given to me an analysis of Part XIII, prepared by Mr. 
Eugene E. Smith, editor of Labor Opinion, published at Port- 
land, Oreg. This is a monthly digest of contemporary labor 
and industrial thought as expressed in labor, financial, and 
trade press. I commend this analysis to the careful considera- 
tion of the Members of this body, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The analysis is as follows: 


“Parr XIII, Lanon, Treary or Peace WITH GERMANY. 
“(By Eugene E. Smith.) 


“ The following is in no wise intended to be controversial or 
argumentative, but it is intended that it shall start a train of 
thought that will lead toward and arrive at a proper determina- 
tion of the question, Can the Democracy of the Republic of the 
United States of America, functioning through its constituted 
Government and the administration thereof, as that adminis- 
tration may be changed from time to time by the vote of all the 
people, operate more efficiently for social progress for all our 
people unhampered by a political, official alliance with the 
socialistic movements of Europe, or will it be aided in such 
efforts and then for unity by such an alliance? To keep clear 
and apart in the mind of the reader matters of fact and matters 
of the writer’s opinion and the conclusions reached based on a 
combination of both on specific points, such facts, opinions, and 
conclusions are so captioned in that which follows. 

“Facts: Part 18, captioned “ Labor,“ treaty of peace with 
Germany (U. S. Senate Doc. No. 49, to be had on application to 
your Senator or to the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.), establishes a permanent organization (art. 387) recog- 
nized by the peace commission as an ‘organization of labor’ 
(art. 386), to be international in character and make-up, a 
membership by a nation in the league of nations carrying with 
it the obligations of membership in the labor organization (art. 
387). The permanent organization of labor is to consist of 

“First. A general conference of representatives of the na- 
tions members of the league; and 

“Second. An international labor office (art. 388). 

“For the purpose of summarizing, we will take up the make- 
up of the general conference of representatives first. The con- 
ference will meet at least once in every year, and may be held 
oftener if it is determined an occasion may so require. It will 
be composed of four delegates from each of the nations, mem- 
bers of the league, two of whom will be Government delegates, 
i. e., appointed by the Government to represent the Govern- 
ment’s, hence the public’s, interests; one of whom will be ap- 
pointed by the Government, who shall be nominated by the em- 
ployers, and one of whom shall be appointed by the Govern- 
ment, who shall be nominated by the workpeople of the member 
nation. Provision is made for advisers to the delegates, and 
where women are affected women advisers may be selected. An 
adviser may only speak in the conference upon request by the 
delegate whom he or she accompanies and on authorization of 
the president of the conference, and may not vote; however, an 
adviser may be privileged to both speak and vote if acting in 
the capacity of deputy for his or her delegate. Members (na- 
tions) ‘undertake to nominate nongovernment delegates and 
advisers chosen in agreement with the industrial organizations, 
if such organizations exist, which are most representative of 
the or workpeople, as the case may be, in their re- 
spective countries.’ (Art. 389.) 
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„Here it will be interesting to note, in order to comprehend 
the probable size and make-up ef the international labor organ- 
izations of the future, the nations to be therein. 
These follow: The original members of the league of nations, 
signatories of the treaty of peace, which are the United States 
of America, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, British Empire (includ- 
ing Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and India), 
China, Cuba, Ecuador, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hed- 
jaz, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Pern, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Slam, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Uruguay; and the States invited, to date, to 
aceede to the covenant of the league of nations, which arc the 
Argentine Republic, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Netherlands, 
Norway, Paraguay, Persia, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Venezuela; and dikewise the nations that in the future, 
in all likelihood, will be invited to accede to the covenant of 
the league of nations, which are Mexico, Russia, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and, sometime, Turkey—a total of 
27 signatory nations, 18 States invited to become such, and 6 
that sooner or later will be Invited—a grand total of 46—which 
means a conference composed of from 100 te 150 or more dele- 
gates. (Annex No. 1 to part 1 of the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many.) 

“The seat of the league of nations has been fixed at Geneva, 
Switzerland. (Art. 7.) The meetings of the international 
labor conference, excepting for the first meeting, will be held 
at the seat of the league of nations, except another place may 
be decided upon by a preceding conference by a two-thirds 
majority vote by the delegates present. (Art. 391.) 

“The international labor oftice, which is the second and 
administrative half of the international organization of labor 
set up by the league of nations, will be established ‘at the 
seat of the league of nations as part of the organization of the 
league.’ (Art. 392.) This office will be controlled by a gov- 
erning body consisting of 24 persons appointed as follows: 
Twelve representing the Governments, 6 elected by the dele- 
gates to the conference representing employers and 6 elected 
by the delegates to the conference representing the workers. 
Eight of the 12 persons appointed to represent the Governments 
on the governing body of the international labor office will bo 
nominated by members (nations) which are of chief industrial 
importance. If any question arises as to which of the members 
are of chief industrial importance the matter shall be decided 
by the council of the league of nations. This governing body 
will elect from its members its own chairman, will regulate its 
own procedure, and will fix its own times of meeting. (Art. 
893.) It will appoint a director of the international labor office, 
who will be responsible for the official conduct of the office 
and for the performance of such other duties as may be as- 
signed to him by the governing body. (Art. 894.) 

“The director will appoint his own staff (art. 385) to 

earry out the functions of the international labor office, which 
include the ‘collection and distribution of information on all 
subjects relating to the international adjustment of condi- 
tions in industrial life and labor’ and the preparation of the 
agenda for the meetings of the conference and the editing and 
publication in French and in English and in other languages, if 
the governing body thinks desirable, of ‘a periedical paper 
dealing with problems of industry and employment of inter- 
national interest.’ (Art. 396.) The international labor office 
will be entitled to the assistance of the secretary general of the 
league of nations in any matter in which it can be given. (Art. 
398.) 
“Article 7 of the treaty of peace specifies, among other 
things, that ‘representatives and members of the league and 
officials of the league, when engaged on the business of the 
league, shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities.’ 

“The foregoing will give one a fair idea of the scope and the 
importance of the proposed international labor conference, its 
close connection with the league of nations, its prestige because 
of that close connection, and the efficient machinery that is to 
be set up to carry out the proclamations and recommendations 
of the conference. The conference only has power to recom- 
mend to members of the league of nations the enactment of 
legislation or approval of treaties, and these recommendations 
must be approved by a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast 
by the delegates present; however, each of the members under- 
takes that it will, within a period of one year at most from the 
closing of the session of the conference, or if it is imposstble 
owing to exceptional circumstances to do so within the period 
of one year, then at the earliest practicable moment, and in 
no case later than 18 months from the closing of the session 
of the conference, bring the recommendation or draft conren- 
tion before the authority or authorities within whose com- 
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the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or other 
action "—hence no member nation may ignore the recommenda- 
tions of the conference when the same are presented under 
the terms of the treaty. (Art. 405.) 

* Provision is also made in the treaty under articles 411 and 
412 for a commission of inquiry to inquire into any neglect on 
the part of any member ratifying any of the convention or 
recommendations vf the conference to enforce the provisions 
thereof, and if found necessary to obtain this enforcement the 
matter may be referred to the permanent court of international 
justice of the league of nations (art. 415), the decision of 
which shall be final. (Art. 417.) 

“Opinion: Any decision, from the simple viewpoint of an 
American citizen as such only, on the merits or demerits or the 
probable future effects of the international labor organization 
as set up in the treaty of peace, must not be based merely 
upon the written words, clauses, and articles dealing therewith 
in part 13 of said treaty. Rather we must take into considera- 
tion, first, the conditions existing at the time these were 
written, particularly as these conditions bore upon the destiny 
of the European Governments; and, second, the present tend- 
eney on the part of these Governments and their respective 
national labor movements toward acceptance of tlie principle 
of nationalization of private capital and industry, or, in other 
words, toward socialism and to some degree at least toward 
Bolshevism, which interpreted means a dictatorship by the 
proletariat or the so-called wageworkers, because it is reason- 
able to assume that if the tendency is in this direction it will 
be refleeted more and more year by year in the recommendations 
and proclamations of the international labor conference. In 
every country of industrial importanee, likely to have influen- 
tial representation in these conferences, the trade-union move- 
ments, with the exception of the United States, are strongly 
socialistic. 

“In July of this year there met at Amsterdam delegates rep- 
resenting the trade-union movements of the various European 
nations and the United States with the purpose to reorganize 
the International Trade Union Congress, and this purpose was 
effected. On nomination by Mr. Gompers, president of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, Mr. W. A. Appleton, secretary of the 
Confederation of British Trade Unions, was elected president of 
the International Trade Union Congress, succeeding Carl Legien, 
of Germany, who was president of the congress at the time of 
the outbreak of the World War. According to an historical sur- 
vey of the proceedings of the Amsterdam meefing published in 
the Democrat, of London, edited by Mr. Appleton, directly after 
the adjournment of the International Trade Union Congress 
convention the delegates reassembled into an international so- 
cialist convention, in which all countries were represented by the 
same delegates they were represented by in the International 
Trade Union Congress, with the exception of the United States 
and its delegates. According to the same article or survey, the 
Amsterdam International Trade Union Congress adopted a reso- 
lution, binding upon all members, which set the objective in the 
international labor conferences to be held under the auspices of 
the league of nations to be the program of the international 
trade union conference that was held early in 1919 at Berne, 
Switzerland. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
American labor movement was not represented at the Berne 
conference. It is also just as interesting to note further that 
the international trade union conference at Berne of 1919 de- 
clared that an international parliament of labor should be set 
up by the league of nations with power and authority to Issue 
not only international conventions with the binding force of law 
behind them but also international laws which, immediately 
upon adoption should have the same force legally as national 
laws in all nations. 

“The so-called labor-capital problem, said to be the greatest 
problem now before the various peoples of the world, is, in the 
opinion of the writer, not the question at issue at all, for while 
there are some differences between what we call labor, meaning 

the manual wageworkers of our country, and so-called 
capital, better described as the management in industry, few, 
if any, of these differences are irreconcilable, particularly in the 
United States. The real question at issue can be more properly 
described as being the irreconcilable difference between capital- 
ism and socialism and the more extreme form of socialism com- 
monly described as Bolshevism, which had its genesis in the 
teachings and doctrines of socialism. Hence from the viewpoint 
of this analysis the question to be considered is not a labor- 
capital question in the commonly accepted sense. Reduced to 
words it might be put thns: Will the international labor con- 
ference and its machinery, as a part of the league of nations, 
function xo ns to actunily bring labor and industrial mannage- 
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ment in America into a closer understanding, assuring justice 
to each without destroying either, but rather securing that which 
is due to both, or will it function to advance tenets, doctrines, 
and the cause of socialism, syndicalism, or even extreme Bol- 
shevism? We have shown where the International Trade 
Union Congress, lately adjourned in Amsterdam, declared for 
the Berne program, which was largely socialistic and inclined 
in some matters toward Bolshevism. 

“It might be well to examine as well as we may the attitude 
of the principal European Governments toward a very vital con- 
tention made by the Berne conference, namely, the right of the 
workers in an international parliament to promulgate decrees 
having the force and legal binding effect of international law, 
binding on all countries members of the league of nations. On 
June 1 of this year Acting Secretary of State Long, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., made public through the press the German note on 
international labor (and the note of the allied Governments in 
reply thereto), protesting against the arrangements made by 
the peace commission for an international organization of labor 
under the league of nations. The German peace delegation in 
this note said: ‘In the opinion of the German democratic gov- 
ernment the final decision in questions of labor law and labor 
protection belongs to the workers themselves.“ In another place 
in the same note the delegation said: ‘According to the resolu- 
tions of the international trade-union conference at Berne, 
the international parliament of labor is to issue not only inter- 
national conventions with legal binding force but also interna- 
tional laws which, from the moment of their adoption, are to 
have the same effect (legally binding force) as national laws 
(proclamations to the workers of all countries adopted by the 
international trade-union conference at Berne, 1919, at the motion 
of Jousaux, the delegate from France). The draft of the German 
democratic government indorses this resolution and makes the 
passing of such laws depend on the assent of four-fifths of the 
nations represented.’ In other words, the German democratic 
government was, and we assume is, in favor of an international 
labor parliament as a part of the league of nations with power 
to issue international edicts on labor questions binding on all 
nations members of the league when four-fifths of the countries 
represented in the international labor parliament vote in favor 
of any such edict. : 

“The reply of the allied and associated governments, dated 
May 31, and signed by President Clemenceau, of the peace com- 
mission, is fully as interesting, though seeming to reject in toto 
the contentions of the German Government. Section 1 of Pre- 
mier Clemenceau’s reply, which, of course, was approved by our 
own representative, President Wilson; said in part: ‘ The allied 
institutions hold it to be their duty to collaborate with labor in 
the formulation of such laws, but the laws must be passed upon 
by representatives of the whole community.’ Further along in 
his note Premier Clemenceau says, however (in the latter part 
of section 5): ‘The labor commission, moreover, set up by the 
peace conference envisaged all of the points mentioned in your 
letter as coming within the scope of the labor organization. 
+ + # Section 6 of the same note reads in part: ‘It [the 
labor commission] also adopted a resolution (copy annexed) in 
favor of the organization being given power as soon as possible 
to pass resolutions possessing the force of international law. 
International labor laws can not at present be made operative 
merely. by resolutions passed at conferences. The workers of 
one country are not prepared to be bound in all by laws im- 
posed on them by representatives of other countries; interna- 
tional conventions as provided for under the peace treaty are, 
therefore, at present more effective than international labor 
laws, for the enforcement of which no penal sanctions can be 
applied.’ In annex No. 2 of the allied note here referred to 
Premier Clemenceau transmits to the German delegation a copy 
of the resolution referred to by him in the first sentence of 
section 6 of his note. The resolution reads: 

“The commission expresses the hope that as soon as it may be possi- 
ble an agreement will be arrived at between the high contracting parties 
with a view to endowing the international labor conference under the 
auspices of the league of nations with power to make, under conditions 
to be determined, resolutions possessing the force of international law. 

“The underscoring of the words ‘at present’ appearing 
twice in section 6 of the note quoted is ours as it strikes us as 
being peculiar that these words should be used and repeated, 
thus leaving the impression that probably in the future the 
principle adopted at the Berne conference and approved by the 
German democratic government might be brought into full 
acceptance through the league of nations and its international 
labor conferences by the members of the league, leaving one to 
assume that when the labor commission, headed by Mr. Gompers, 
whose colleague from America was Mr. E. N. Hurley, adopted 


parties would as soon as possible endow the international labor 
conference with power to pass resolutions possessing the force of 
international law, they, the commission, possibly had some 
ground for belief that Messrs. Clemenceau, Wilson, George, et al, 
felt kindly toward their aspirations and hopes on this point 
and might help to shape things toward the end that these might 
be consummated. 

“ So much for the probable tendency of the various European 
national labor movements and the European Governments to 
go contrary to the ideals of America. Examination of the social 
currents in European Nations, including even conservative Eng- 
land, will lead one to no other belief except that the trade-union 
movements of these countries are fast becoming anticapital and 
prosocialist. This is strongly reflected in their different Gov- 
ernments; hence it is more than probable that a majority of the 
delegates elected by and from the various countries to sit as 
such in the international conferences of labor will be anticapital 
and prosocialist. While it is true the agenda or program of 
each meeting of the conference is set in advance and any Gov- 
ernment may object to any item of the agenda, it is also true that 
the governing body of the international labor office determines 
the agenda from year to year, and it is also true that regardless 
of any Government’s objection to any item on the agenda the 
conference may by two-thirds vote set the objection aside and 
consider the item at another time at their own discretion, and 
even the protesting Government is bound under its treaty obliga- 
tions to present any resolution or recommendation passed by 
the conference and so ordered to its national congress or par- 
liament within practically one year from the adoption of the 
recommendation by the labor conference. As an example, Eng- 
land has declared for the nationalization of its coal mines. The 
international labor conference could arrange for a discussion of 
the subject at a coming meeting and upon approval of the prin- 
ciple by two-thirds of the delegates voting in a conference our 
Government and every other Government represented in the 
league would be forced under its treaty obligations to place the 
matter before Congress, and the full force of all the machinery 
of the international labor office with its world-wide publication, 
its scores of expert advisors and statisticians, could be placed 
behind the campaign for adoption. The same thing could easily 
happen in the matter of forcing our Government to put before its 
Congress the matter of waiving its right to participate in deter- 
mining our country’s will in the passage of international or even 
national labor laws and conferring all its rights in the matter 
upon the international labor conference. ‘These matters are not 
only important to so-called capital but, we assume, are of vital 
import to American workpeople. Granting that American labor 
and European labor desire approximately the same degree of 
attainment in the matters of economic security, opportunity, éte., 
the method of approach is radically different in the European 
countries and our own. 

One provision of the treaty in particular can easily operate 
to the end that independent alliances may be formed between 
the various groups of labor and employers which may be in 
competition with America for foreign trade and markets. We 
refer to article 407, which says, ‘If any convention coming be- 
fore the conference for final consideration fails to secure the 
support of two-thirds of the delegates present it shall neverthe- 
less be within the rights of any of the members of the perma- 
nent organization to agree to such convention among themselves,’ 
thus affording ample opportunity for different balances of indus- 
trial power to be struck between nations contending for trade 
and economic advantages, for nations will always so contend as 
long as there are nations. It must never be forgotten that 
America is the richest of all nations, and there is a human trait, 
seemingly, that is ineradicable, and that is to be envious of 
and combine against wealth. While it is true the league of na- 
tions seeks through its machinery to prevent political side com- 
binations of governments, it would appear that it is affording an 
official channel through which industrial and economic combina- 
tions may be made under the guise of social and labor betterment. 
This aside, it would appear from the foregoing that a wonderful 
opportunity will be presented, not yet recognized, it would seem, 
by either the Socialists or those who believe in the capitalistic 
system of production, for the spreading and dissemination over 
the entire surface of the earth of the doctrines of socialism, paid 
for—and stamped with their implied approval, at least—by the 
capitalistic nations of the world. It would appear that America 
must in the nature of things be forced to go Europe’s way rather 
than by example to succeed in the American way to fird relief 
from the present chaotic condition, an example set up by a 
leadership based upon the firm rock of Americanism and the 
ideals of America for the individual citizen whose happiness and 


the resolution expressing the hope that the high contracting | welfare, according to our fathers, are more important than the 
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strength and welfare of any Government, when this is built upon 
the unhappiness of its subjects or citizens. 

It is true that the labor commission set up by the peace com- 
mission did, with a world of detail, seek to surround the inter- 
national labor conference with safeguards and checks that would 
prevent that which we have described ; but it is equally true, and 
this is based on the experience and history of the past, that any 
body of men formed into a conference or assembly or parliament 
or bureau and who are given certain legislative, administrative, 
or judicial powers seek untiringly and unceasingly to develop 
and enlarge those powers and fight bitterly any attempt that is 
made to take any power from them. The only excuse or reason 
America has for entering into any such combination is to rescue 
Europe from a possible condition of utter chaos. To do this 
through the machinery of the international labor conference 
will mean that, despite an overwhelming voting strength against 
them, the representatives of our Government and the representa- 
tives of our employers and of our labor, totaling four in number, 
must at all times lead and direct the other delegates the Ameri- 
can way or else be led and directed by the European delegates 
the European way; hence it is not strange if some Americans 
think that we can do more for Europe by acting independently 
in such matters and by our success demonstrating the worth and 
soundness of our remedies. 

“In a sense the international labor conference is a legisla- 


tive body, with representatives elected thereto by certain indus- | 


trial groups, and even the Gevernment delegates elected thereto 
will more than likely be men or women closely allied with 
industry or keenly sympathetic with one group or the other. 
Not to make an odious or extreme comparison, it resembles in 
some ways the industrial or class legislative bodies that some 
of our extremists would set up to replace the present political 
scheme of government. Just how many years must go by with 
the annual or more frequent meetings of the international labor 
conference before it becomes actually a serious competitor for 
supremacy with that of our political Government is a question 
for the future to determine, but a question that is rich in pos- 
sibilities and deserves present examination. 

“Conclusions: These may be summarized as follows: 

“First. That because of the tendency on the part of the for- 
eign national labor movements and the peoples of European 
nations toward socialism, the international tabor conference 
will become the world clearing house for socialist propaganda, 
tinetured more or less with plain Bolshevism. 

Second. Opportunity will be made more easy for effective 
economic and trade alliances—-disguised as labor treuties— 
against the interests of the foreign trade of the United States. 
. “Third. An undue burden and responsibility will be placed, 
through our participation in the international labor confer- 
ence, upon American labor and Ameriean capital for the, re- 
deeming to a sound footing the social, political, and econemic 
conditions of European nations. 

Fourth. That the international labor conference will from 
year to year gain for itself greater and greater power, to the 
final end that this power will overshadow the political power of 
our Government over certain vital domestic policies, thus threat- 
ening political and democratic government itself. 

“Fifth. It will be far better that a labor bureau or depart- 
ment be set up by the league of nations corresponding with our 
Federal Department of Labor, leaving the different national 
labor movements to meet when and how they choose as such, as 
they now do in the International Trade Union Congress, giving 
them the free exercise of the right to submit singly or jointly, 
either by themselves or in conjunction with the employing inter- 
ests of any one er more nations, that which is their program for 
national and international law affecting labor. 

“Sixth. It is unrecsonable to assume that the employing in- 
terests of America will be keen to enter into agreements with 
the American labor movement, thus strengthening it, if that 
movement is continually assailed through the machinery of the 
international labor conference with un-American doctrines. 

“Seventh. No national understanding between American labor 
and management of American industry can be brought about if 
every year the entire subject is to be opened up by non- 
American influences. In time this truth will be borne home to 
the American workers.” 

AFFAIRS IN TURKEY AND ARMENIA. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I send to the desk and 
ask unanimous consent that the Secretary may read an article 
appearing in the Washington Post of Thursday, October 16— 
yesterday morning—entitled “Turkish pact waits.” After the 
reading I desire to make a few brief comments upon the article. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Without objection the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
“ TURKISH Pacr Warts—Powrrs Waxr WILSON TO ACY ON ARMENIA 
D. Boye or CONTENT: 


AND ARDANELLES—SYRIA 4 TON— ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, AND ITALY DISAGREE Over DISPOSITION or Trrrrrory— 
PARTITION OP EMPIRE COMPEICATED BY SECRET TREATIES IN WHICH 
ALLIES PLAY FALSE TO ONE ANOTHER—SMYRNIA, PROMISED TO 
ITALY, GIVEN TO CE—UNITED STATES THE CRUX IN THE CARY- 
ING WILSON POSTPONED. 


“(By Ryley Grannon.) 

“Among other matters awaiting President Wilson’s attention 
is the partition of the Turkish Empire. The great powers are 
unable to move until they receive word from Washington. The 
treaty with Turkey can not be signed until Mr. Wilson gives the 
word. The partition of the Turkish Empire is the subject of 
one of the interesting secret chapters of the war. Secret diplo- 
macy never had greater play than in the expected carving up 
of Turkey. 

# STILL DECEIVING ONE ANOTHER, 

The European Governments fairly exeelled themselves in 
the game of double crossing,“ and some of them are still at it. 
The United States is now involved, and until it indicates what 
part of Turkey it will annex the other powers will continue 
their rivalries. 

“ The first treaty of the powers providing for the partition of 
Turkey was made by Great Britain, France, and Russia. The 
pourparlers began in March, 1915, but the treaty was not con- 
eluded until May, 1916. 

The now famous treaty of London had been made in April, 
1915. It was signed by Sir Edward Grey, Jules Cambon, Mar- 
quis Imperiali, and Count Benckendorff. Article 9 of that 
treaty provides that ‘France, Great Britain, and Russia rec- 
ognize as an axiom the fact that Italy is interested in main- 
taining the political balance of power in the Mediterranean, 
and her right to take over, when Turkey is broken up, 2 por- 
tion equal to theirs in the Mediterranean.’ 

“ITALY IGNORED IN 1916 TREATY, 


»The other powers appear to have forgotten this treaty, for 
they concluded the treaty of May, 1916, without regard to Italy. 
The 1916 treaty carved up Turkey roughly as follows: 

“To Great Britain: Direct administration of southern Meso- 
potamia, including Bagdad, Akri, and Kaiffa, and as a British 
zone of influence all the remainder of Meso 

“To France: Direct administration of all Syria, and as a 
zone of influence Adana, Sivas, Diarberkir, and tributary terri- 
tory. 

“To Russia: Constantinople and the Straits, with a part of 
southern Thrace, a stretch of the Asiatic coast adjacent to the 
straits, and the islands of the Sea ef Marmora, Imbros, and 
Tenedos. 

“ARRANGE FOR PALESTINE, 

“Palestine was to be placed under an international régime. 
Special clauses disposed of Arabia, with advantages to Great 
Britain in securing communication between Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. 

“In the fall of 1916 Italy became aware of this treaty. There 
Was a meeting of the premiers at the little French town of St. 
Jean de Maurienne, It was a stormy session. The upshot was 
another treaty which admitted Italy to a share of the Turkish 
spoils. 

“This Anglo-French-Italian treaty was made in 1917, after 
the United States had broken with Germany. All knowledge of 
it was kept from the United States. President Wilson said he 
knew nothing of it until he arrived in Paris. 


“ SMYRNA GIVEN TO ITALY. 


“The treaty recognized the changes caused by Russin’s col- 
lapse. Constantinople and the Straits were to be placed under 
an international régime. Italy was to have Smyrna under di- 
rect administration,’ and for a zone of influence was to take over 
a territory north of Smyrna as far as the Gulf of Adramyti. 
The other powers retained their respective slices of Turkey. 

“Then came the peace conference and President Wilson, abo- 
lition of secret treaties, self-determination, and all. There was 
a controversy over Fiume, and the Italan delegation’ tempo- 
rarily withdrew. While they were absent the ‘big three’ sent 
for Premier Venizelos, of Greece, and teld him to occupy 
Smyrna. Grecce instantly moved, and her troops still occupy 
Smyrna. 

“ SECRET TREATY NULLIFIED. 

“The three powers in control at that time in Paris—France, 
Great Britain, and the United States—nullified the seeret treaty 
so far as it related to Smyrna. When the Italians returned to 
the peace conference they found it necessary to accept the fait 
aecompli. 

“But the powers are unable to agree among themselves con- 
cerning Turkey, France and Great Britain are at odds over 
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Syria, which Great Britain now thinks should be left to the dis- 
posal of the league of nations. The British delegates have led 
off in accepting the mandatory plan, and seem to be willing to 
do away with all treaty rights if the league of nations will 
promise in advance to give England the same territories under 
a mandate. France is skeptical and holds to the treaties. Italy 
leans to the French view. 

“The question was not settled when President Wilson left 
Paris. He wished to have the United States take a mandate 
over Armenia and possibly over Constantinople, but he could not 
promise that the people and Congress would support him. 
Therefore he told his colleagues in the peace conference to post- 
pone the partition of Turkey until he could consult American 
public opinion. 

“The Allies have endeavored to agree among themselves and 
hasten the carving-up process, but no one of them is willing to 
assume the burden of governing Armenia, which is full of fight- 
ing tribes and lacking in natural resources. Without the Ar- 
menian and Dardanelles questions settled, the powers can not 
act. They must wait upon President Wilson. 

“Hence Thanksgiving is almost here and the hungry powers 
have no Turkey.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not want to yield the floor, Mr. 
President. i - 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. For what purpose does the Senator 
desire me to yield? 

Mr. POMERENE. Simply to ask a question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The article which was just read, I believe, 
was presented by the Senator? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It was presented by me. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator advise us who wrote the 
article? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; I do not know who the employees 
of the Washington Post are. The article was clipped from the 
Washington Post of yesterday. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand it purports to have been 
written by Ryley Grannon, and I wondered if the Senator 
knows who he is? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; I do not; but the Senator can find 
out if he wants to. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am trying to find out. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have received a good many letters 
from people, mostly clergymen, who are very much interested 
in the Armenian question and who ask that something be done 
to protect the Armenian people from slaughter by the Turks. 
They state that the extermination of the Armenian race is 
threatened. Of course we know, or we have been informed 
through the press, that the British are rapidly withdrawing 
their forces from Armenia and the Caucasus and have requested 
this country to send from 100,000 to 200,000 men over there 
to take the place of the withdrawn British troops. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. There are not any undeveloped oil fields in 
Armenia or Turkey, then? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The article states that the President is 
very anxious that we should accept the mandate for Armenia, 
and, therefore, I assume there is no oil or anything else of use to 
this country there; but, Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
knows very much more about this subject than I do, and about 
the geography, the physical characteristics, and the resources 
of Armenia; but, if he will pardon me, there is oil in the north- 
ern part of Armenia and in the vinces contiguous to it 
which, perhaps, will come under the mandate of some Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. BORAH. I have not any doubt, then, Mr. President, if 
oil is there that the situation will be taken care of by the 
English troops. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Whether there is oil there or not, there 
is trouble there. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. And if anybody can furnish the oil to 
pour on the troubled waters, now is the time to bring the oil 
can around before we get in any deeper. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, on the calendar day of September 9, 1919, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock] in behalf of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIaus!] presented Senate 
joint resolution 106, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The committee took it up for consideration 
a few days ago, but came to an impasse because certain in- 
formation was desired as to what sort of a situation the Presi- 
dent had created in relation to Armenia and Constantinople. 
A proposition was made in the committee to request that such 
information be given to the committee, so that it could act 
intelligently upon the joint resolution; but owing to representa- 
tions made to the committee as to the inability of the President 
to transact business of that kind at this time the request for 
information was not pressed and the whole matter remains in 
abeyance. Meantime people continued to be agitated about 
what we are going to do to protect the Armenians, and all that 
I am able to answer them is that we have never declared war 
on Turkey, and the only way that I know to protect the 
Armenians is to send an army over there to fight off the Turks. 
Whether the people who desire to protect the Armenians want 
to compose that army themselves or want to send their wives' 
relatives on this pleasing mission I do not know; but here is 
the joint resolution introduced at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Mississippi: 


“Whereas the withdrawal of the British troops from the Cau- 
casus and Armenia will leave the Armenian people helpless 
against the attacks of the Kurds and the Turks; and 

“Whereas the American people are deeply and sincerely sym- 
pathetic with the aspirations of the Armenian people for 
liberty and peace and progress: Therefore be it 


“Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States_is 
hereby authorized to use such military and naval forces of the 
United States as in his opinion may seem expedient for the 
maintenance of peace and tranquillity in Armenia until the set- 
tlement of the affairs of that country has been completed by 
treaty between the nations. ; 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $——— to 
enable the President to execute the foregoing resolution.” 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I suppose the Senator from Connecti- 
cut noticed the statement of the President in one of the 
speeches that he made on his recent tour that if the league 
of nations were adopted no khaki-clad American—meaning 
American soldiers, I suppose—would ever again cross the At- 
lantic Ocean. That has been published quite extensively. I 
understand further that the suggestion in the article intro- 
duced by the Senator from Connecticut indicates that the 
troops that are spoken of in the joint resolution would be used in 
the performance of responsibilities assumed under the league of 
nations. In view of the fact that they are not going to cross the 
Atlantic, I suppose they will be sent by the way of the Pacific. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, I do not know, Mr. President; but 
that is one of the unsatisfactory conditions that exists. We do 
not know about many of these things, and we are not allowed 
to know, and, of course, under those circumstances we can not 
legislate intelligently. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] was discussing 
with me yesterday the question of the dispatch of 5,000 Ameri- 
ean troops that we understand have already sailed, night be- 
fore last, to be used in Silesia. Nobody knows under what 
authority those troops are sent there. Of course, we know 
that they are ordered there by the Secretary of War or the 
Chief of Staff, or whoever is the proper military official to 
order them; but whether there is lawful authority, now that 
the war is over, for sending American troops to Armenia and 
to Silesia and to Siberia, nobody knows. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. I will say to the Senator that I had expected to 
refer to this matter of troops being sent to Silesia during the 
debate that I presume will take place to-day upon other amend- 
ments to this proposed treaty, as I think we can obtain some 
information from Senators upon the floor, at any rate, as to 
the act itself, and as to the assumed authority for this act. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I only referred to that matter inci- 
dentally, Mr. President, because it was of a similar character 
to the authorization contained in the joint resolution to which 
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I referred, to wit, Senate joint resolution 106. If the President 
of the United States thinks it is necessary for Congress to 
authorize him to send troops to Armenia, I do not understand 
why a similar joint resolution would not be necessary to au- 
thorize the dispatch of our soldiers to Silesia. Of course, I 
understand that under the terms of the treaty—which, of 
course, is not yet in existence so far as this country is con- 
cerned—and, I assume, under the terms of the armistice, cer- 
tain American troops can be lawfully employed in occupying, 
policing, and guarding certain territories there, and I under- 
stand there are forces on the Rhine, and possibly in the Saar 
Basin, or, in other parts there, which may be legitimately 
there; but these other military movements that are now going 
on, now that the war is over, I think the Senate is entitled to 
information about. Certainly the Senate is entitled to it, I 
think, before it should be requested to pass joint resolutions 
authorizing the dispatch of such troops. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut yield to the Senator from Illinois? t 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I wanted to interrupt the Senator at that 
point to say that I have just been informed, and very reliably, 
that it is now contemplated to send a brigade to Lithuania, which 
I thought might interest the Senator in connection with what 
he is saying about these other military excursions. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator seems to make no distinction, if I 
interpreted his remarks correctly, between American troops 
being sent to Armenia and American troops being used upon the 
Continent of Europe and in fields where German troops are oper- 
ating. 

I agree with the Senator, if I understand the situation cor- 
rectly, that not having declared war against Turkey, before we 
send troops to Turkey or to Armenia, no matter how laudable the 
object may be, there ought to be further information vouchsafed 
to the Senate. I certainly would not feel like voting for that 
joint resolution, much as I sympathize with the Armenians, until 
I understood a little more about conditions. 

The Senator states that perhaps American troops are in the 
Saar Basin and upon the Rhine and perhaps in other parts of 
Europe where it is necessary to enforce the terms of the treaty 
against Germany. I submit to the Senator in all good faith 
would not the obligation rest upon the allied Governments, having 
set up Poland, to see that Germany, by military operations, did 
not infringe the orders of the allied powers, including the United 
States, with respect to Poland, and that Germany carried out the 
terms of the treaty? And if that question is answered affirma- 
tively—and it seems to me it must be answered affirmatively— 
would it not then be a duty resting upon the allied and associated 
powers to use sufficient military force against Germany to see 
that the mandates of the allied and associated powers, as set 
forth in the treaty, are carried into effect? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have no doubt that the 
Senator, when he starts, thinks he is going to ask a very simple 
and single question, but his mind is so resourceful and his brain 
so active that my experience is that by the time he has sat down 
my mental capacity is insufficient to restate all that he has 
stated and give him the answers, seriatim, to his questions. The 
gist of it, however, as I gather it, is this: Were we not bound, 
under the treaty, to furnish troops in certain places? To that I 
say no, because we have not yet ratified the treaty. Any 
obligations that we are under now, as I understand, to furnish 
troops over there are such as were created by the armistice, 
or such as the Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy 
has under the war powers, by virtue of our recognition of the 
purer of a state of war between ourselves and the Central 

owers. 

However that may be, this dispatch of troops is in progress. 
Neither we, who have to provide for their payment and the 
maintenance of the Army, nor the public know anything about 
what else is contemplated. We are ignorant of why these mili- 
tary movements are going on. 

Now, I am not rash enough to say that it is illegal, because I 
do not know. It is wise not to express an opinion upon an im- 
portant matter of that kind—the use of our military forces in 
troublous times like these—unless one speaks by the card. When 
you are only able to get at the facts from hour to hour, as dis- 
patches appear in the public press in regard to the sending of 
troops hither and thither to foreign lands upon unknown mis- 

. Sions, of course, without knowing the object for which they are 
dispatched, you can not well express a trustworthy opinion as 
to whether they are authorized or not, 
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Of course, we all know that this Government always has, 
whenever there was danger to American citizens or American 
property in any foreign land, felt that our citizens were entitled 
to the protection of our flag; and we have always landed troops 
marines or other kinds of troops or sailors—to protect any 
American citizens in jeopardy or their property. That is a 
lawful exercise of our military power. It may be that the 5,000 
men who were dispatched to Silesia are sent there to protect 
American citizens. It may be that the administration or the 
War Department have some theory that technically the status 
of war which we declared to exist between ourselves and the 
Central Powers a year or two ago still exists, although actually 
it does not, and therefore that they have all the war powers 
that they ever had. Now, if the dispatch of these troops to 
Silesia, or the contemplated dispatch, the requested authoriza- 
tion for the dispatch of troops to Armenia, is a legitimate exer- 
cise of the conduct of the war against the Central Powers, I 
have nothing to say about its being authorized; but the Congress 
and the country, who are quite as much concerned in this mat- 
ter as the administration, are kept in ignorance about it. 

It may be wise that we should be kept in ignorance. I do not 
know. I know that is our state of mind; and the condition is 
such at present that even on bills and joint resolutions introduced 
at the request of the administration itself, when we ask why the 
authority is needed and what the troops are to do, we can not 
press the matter and get the information. 

I have nothing further to suggest about this Armenian matter. 
I do think, however, that a resolution should be adopted by this 
body, and I hope it will be, calling for information about why 
troops are being sent to Silesia and why they are sent to other 
places. I think we are fairly entitled to it, in view of intima- 
tions and assertions such as are contained in the article from 
the Washington Post, which has just been read by the Secretary, 
in relation to some sort of an understanding between our peace 
commissioners at the peace conference and the peace commis- 
sioners of our associated powers, in view of the fact that there 
seems to have been some sort of an understanding about what 
we should do in Armenia and Anatolia and Constantinople, or 
what it was recommended that we should do, and in view of 
the statement in this article that it is delaying the confirmation 
of the proposed Bulgarian and Turkish treaties. These matters 
are all so interrelated that we can not act intelligently upon one 
without knowing the contents of the entire proposition. 

They are all interwoven, Mr. President. This whole situa- 
tion in Asia Minor is interwoven with the very treaty we are 
considering. We are told that the treaty with Turkey, to which 
we have to be a party, will be presented to us after this 
treaty shall have been ratified, possibly, though I hope that 
this treaty will not be ratified. We have done whatever was 
required by this treaty without knowing whether it coincides 
with the other treaty or with what we would like to do about 
the other treaty, or whether the treaties with Bulgaria, Tur- 
key, and Germany, when they are all ratified, will produce a 
situation we approve of, or whether we are being led step by 
step in the dark, without proper information, to ratify one 
treaty which may create a status from which we can not 
recede, although we would like to, and by reason of which we 
will be compelled to take the next step, which we would not 
have taken if we could have foreseen it. ‘ 

We are a coordinate branch of the treaty-making power, Mr. 
President. There is a situation in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
which presents a composite scheme, and there is a plan in 
somebody’s mind, or in the mind of some sets of people, that 
after these different parts are fitted together you will see a 
picture that is supposed to be harmonious and understandable ; 
and we are handed the head or the tail or the trunk of the 
animal and are told, “Ratify that, and afterwards we will 
hand you the trimmings.” I would like to see the picture of 
the whole animal before I say whether I like it or not; and I. 
think, as a coordinate branch of the treaty-making power, we 
are entitled to know what the situation is that it is desired 
to produce. No one can act intelligently upon this thing unless 
he does know it. : 

Our partner in this treaty-making business knows the whole 
proposition. We are considering this treaty in open executive - 
session, Mr. President, because it is no ordinary treaty. It 
is a document wrought under the tense and abnormal psy- 
chology which pervades all the nations of the world as a 
natural consequence of the tremendous crisis through which 
we have passed, and we are considering it in open executive 
session because we think all the people of this country—and of 
other countries, too, for that matter—should know why we 
approve or disapprove of the particular features of the treaty. 
But we do not get the necessary information from our partner, 
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who knows the whole of it. For myself, I do not think it 18 
fair to this branch of the treaty-making power, and I do not 
think that it is fair to the country, Mr. President. 

I hope somebody will introduce a resolution te find out what 
the proposition is in Armenia; how far we have been com- 
mitted, if at all, by the President, who has the authority to in- 
itiate agreements, at least; and I hope that some information 
concerning the dispatch of sur armies to these various parts of 
the world win be called for by resolution of the Senate. 


AMERICAN TROOPS FOR SILESIA. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, like the Senator from 
Gennecticut, I have been disturbed at the news which reached 
us yesterday er the day before concerning the dispatch of troops 
abroad, and, like the Senator from Connecticut, I have been 
exceedingly anxious to know upon what authority they have 
been sent and for what purpose. 

Again, like the Senator from Connecticut, I am somewhat 
uneertain as te the authority, and I de not venture at this time 
to express an opinien. But, concerned as I was, I called at the 
War Department yesterday morning to ascertain what I could 
regarding the expedition which has started for Silesia. I con- 
versed with the Assistant Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Staff in the absence of the Secretary of War himself. I learned 
that the expedition, as the Senator from Connectient stated, 
consists in the aggregate of about 5,000 men—the Fifth and the 
Fiftieth Regiments of Infantry aud suitable detachments of 
Medical Corps and quartermaster troops. It is bound, in the 
first instance, for Coblenz, to be held there pending the time 
when direction shall be given it by some higher authority to 
proceed to Silesia, and there participate in the policing of the 
plebiscite. This American force, I was given to understand, is 
to form part of a force contributed hy at least two other na- 
tions, the aggregate allied force of this kind to consist of some- 
thing like 18,000 men. The time at which the force is expected 
to arrive in Silesia is entirely uncertain. The duration of its 
service there is entirely uncertain. 

I was given te understand that the dispatch of this force is 
due to some arrangement made by the American peace com- 
mission in Paris, or some agreement made by them with the rep- 
resentatives of other powers, to the effect that America would 
join with the other powers in policing this far-away country 
while the plebiscite is being held. 

Tt was intimated also that the power or authority for sending 
this force springs from the fact that we are still technically at 
war with Germany. I do not attempt to express an opinion 
upon that interpretation of the power of the Executive. I am 
not aware that there is anything in the terms of the armistice 
affecting Silesia at all. 

I am in full sympathy with the policy of the department and 
ihe action of the administration in maintaining troops on the 
Rhine, in the so-called German occupied territory, in conform- 
unce with the terms of the armistice itself entered into on No- 
vember 11. I notice that in the treaty pending before us there is 
a provision relating to Silesia, according to which, if it is ratified 
by this country, we may be called upon, in effect, to assist in 
policing Silesia. One of the several amendments offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr], had it been adopted, 
would have resulted in withdrawing the United States from 
that obligatien. 

Mr. NELSON. May i ask the Senator a question? Is the 
Senator opposed to the establishment of the Government of 
Poland? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. NELSON. As proposed in the treaty? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. NELSON. Is not Silesia to be a part of it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know. 

Mr. NELSON. Is not Silesia part of the country that is to 
compose Poland, and is it not to be determined by a plebiscite? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not tell whether it is to go to 
Poland until the plebiscite is taken. 

Mr. NELSON. No one will know until then; and they 
simply want our troops there to see that there is fair plebiscite, 
that is all, to police it. Unless the Senator is opposed te the 
establishment of the Government of Poland, as provided for in 
the treaty, he ought not to object to this action by our Gov- 
ernment. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Minne- 
sota, I think, is quite unwarranted in drawing that conctusion. 
I. of course, am in favor of the establishment of an independent 
Polish State. But, like the Senator from Connecticut, I would 
like to know, as a Member of the Senate, and I may say as a 
member ef the Committee on Military Affairs, charged at this 
time with most important legislation looking to the permanent 


reorganization of fhe Regular Army, what commitments our 
administration has made for the use of American troops the 
world over. How can we legislate on the matter of the size 
of the Regular Army until we know how the Army is to be 
used and where? 

If the intimation made by the Senator from Tilinois a few 
moments ago is true, or reasonably accurate, that some other 
expedition is to be sent to Lithuania, it has a most distinct 
bearing upon our military policy. It is not a very effective way 
for a Government to handle its foreign affairs when the result 
is that the Congress is kept in the dark to such an extent that 
it can not legislate intelligently and in a constructive manner. 

My purpese in going to the War Department to request the 
information about this expedition was first to ascertain its 
size, the approximate cost, if I could find that out, how long 
it would be absent upon this duty, what its purpose was, and 
incidentally what authority there was for sending it, 

Mr. NELSON. Is the Senator opposed to the purpose to have 
a plebiscite there in connection with the establishment of the 
State of Poland? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam not competent to answer that ques- 
tion. I do not know anything about Silesia and Poland in the 
present situation, and I am not permitted to know. 

Mr. NELSON. Is not the treaty before the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The treaty does not tell me what are 
the internal conditions of Silesia. 

Mr. NELSON. The treaty tells the Senator that there is to 
be a plebiscite there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very true; but I have not been in- 
formed, and I think no other Senator has been informed, 
whether or not it will take the participation of 5,000 American 
troops to see that the count is an honest one. All I want is 
information, and I think the Senate is entitled to information. 
I am not in favor of acting for or against any projected policy 
until we bave information. That is all I have been asking. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Minnesota, in view of the much more intimate interest that the 
great allied European nations, victorious in this war, have in 
the readjustment of the internal affairs of Europe, and in view 
of the enormous assistance that this country has already ren- 
dered them in this war, does he not think that it would be 
equitable and fair, knowing that they have the power to do so, 
te provide that they should supervise the plebiscite in Silesia, 
and that the United States should be relieved of that duty? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if I am not taken from 
the floor, I will yield to the Senator from Minnesota to reply 
to the question addressed te him by the Senator from Washing- 
ton. Perhaps the Senator from Minnesota will be content to 
answer it later. I shall take but a moment further. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not think it needs an answer. The Sena- 
tor can go on. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understood that the Senator from 
Minnesota had risen to ask permission to interrupt me. i 

Mr. NELSON. On reflection I concluded that It did not need 
any answer. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The Senator says he wants information, 
and that he went to the War Department to get information, 
Did they refuse him information? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So far as the information went, I got it; 
but it did not tell me about Silesian prospects. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did they decline to give the Senator any, 
information he asked for? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They did not decline to give me any« 
thing they knew about it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a point of order. What is 
the pending motion? I have been waiting for an hour to present 
a paper. May I have the opportunity now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
raises the question of order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, no; I merely ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the address by the Secretary of 
Labor at the opening of the Industrial Conference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I believe I have the floor, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the Senator from Arizona can not present the paper so 
long as the Senator from New York has the floor, unless he de- 
sires to take the Senator from New York from the floor by a 
point of order. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
New York from the floor, but I have been waiting for an hour 


I do not desire to take the Senator from 


to present the paper. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
is entitled to the floor and will proceed. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the Senator from New York has con- 
cluded to permit the Senator from Arizona to intrude upon the 
proceedings, but some of us would be a little better satisfied 
if we knew what the document is that he wants to have printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that at the present moment the document can not be received. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the ruling is a wise one. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state what information 
he sought at the War Department? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I sought information as to the strength 
of the expedition and its composition, its destination, and its 
purpose, the authority under which it was sent, and the probable 
duration of its service abroad; and I have related to the Senate 
all that I found out at the War Department. But the thing that 
to me is unsatisfactory is the fact that we at this late date 
learn that by some agreement made by the American peace com- 
mission since the armistice was signed we are committed to the 
sending of troops to Silesia. We have never had any informa- 
tion to that effect, as I understand it, here in the Congress. It 
has some bearing upon the appropriations which we shall make 
for the support of the Army. It has some bearing upon the 
size of the Army and the military policy, and I am wondering 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I just finish my statement, and then 
I will yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? I am wondering 
whether there are any other commitments, and I think we have 
a right to know. That is all. As to that I did not get any 
information. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. T should like to ask the Senator from New 
York whether he suspects the agreement was made by Mr. 
Hoover or Col. House? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was told that possibly that distinguished 
military genius, Mr. Hoover, might have made it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the Senator from New York 
takes his seat, let me ask him if he has any doubt as to the 
power of the President to order troops to Coblenz, where troops 
are already stationed? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; Mr. President, I have not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator have any doubt as to 
the power of the President, in concurrence with the other na- 
tions associated with us in this war, to send troops into Ger- 
many under certain conditions? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under certain conditions, as laid down 
in the armistice, but, as I understand it, there is no reference 
to Silesia or the policing of Silesia in the terms of the armis- 
tice. The only reference to Silesia and the policing of Silesia 
is contained in one of the articles of the treaty which this coun- 
try has not yet ratified. ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This country has not yet ratified the 
treaty, but the Senate has already declined to amend the pro- 
vision providing for American troops in Silesia. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask, does the Senator from 
Nebraska contend that that confers authority? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; but “the Senator from Nebraska” 
takes the position that the President has the power at this 
time to order troops to reenforce the other troops already in 
Coblenz, and by the time those troops get there it will be de- 
cided whether or not they will go farther. 4 

The Senator from New York well knows that the purpose 
of this country is to stand by its object te give Poland an ex- 
istence as a nation. The Senator from New York must realize 
that a part of that purpose contemplates a plebiscite in upper 
Silesia. The Senator must know also that to hold that plebi- 
scite with German soldiers present would be a farce, and that 
the only way of having the plebiscite is to have troops there 
representing the associated and allied countries for that pur- 
pose. Unless the Senator is opposed to that purpose, he ought 
not to criticize it. The Senator must know also that Germany 


has already rgreed to pay the expenses of those troops, and 


therefore they are not sent there at the expense of the United 
States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 
braska beclouds the issue, so far as I am concerned, by this 
constant reference to the desire of the United States, admitted, 
for the establishment of an independent Polish State. I do 
want to see an independent Polish State established; but in 
its establishment I think the Senate of the United States is 
entitled to information as to what obligations our administra- 
tion has entered into. The Senate had no information about 
this expedition until it read it in the newspapers yesterday. 
The Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate had no infor- 
mation about it until it read it in the newspapers yesterday. 
That is not the way to treat the Senate. We ought to have 
the information. We ought to be told here and now what our 
commitments are in a military sense. Is this the first one and 
is it the last one? If it is not the last one, what other com- 
mitments have we entered into? That is all I have been con- 
tending for. I do not pretend to pass upon the authority. I 
can not command a knowledge of the Constitution and of the 
law which would equip me to pass upon the authority. 

This action is somewhat unusual at this time, prior to the 
ratification of the treaty and subsequent to entering into the 
eth of the armistice, which terms contain nothing about 

If it is a military necessity, if it is a necessity from the stand- 
point of humanitarianism that American troops shall join with 
British and French troops in policing that territory to stop blood- 
shed, possibly it is justified, but I want to know the character of 
the commitment which our representatives entered into at Paris, 
and whether or not there are any other commitments. 
aan BRANDEGEE and Mr. HITCHCOCK addressed the 

air. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield first to the Senator from Con- 
necticut, who rose first. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator be kind enough to state 
what Gen. March, if he was the official whom the Senator saw, 
claimed was his authority? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The intimation that was given to me 
by both the officials was that we are still technically at war with 
Germany. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Was that all? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And that under the war power the Presi- 
dent could send troops of the United States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Was that all? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. An intimation was made that the Sen- 
ate had taken unfavorable action upon an amendment which 
Maret have withdrawn the United States from the policing of 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What inference was drawn from the ac- 
tion of the Senate on an amendment of a different nature? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was not a matter relating to the pur- 
pose of this expedition. I suppose the inference was that the de- 
partment or the administration was justified in sending troops, in 
view of the vote of the Senate upon that amendment. I can not 
agree to that inference. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I simply rise to say that this 
puts me in mind of an incident we had a few days ago about the 
landing of a few troops on the Dalmatian coast. Great complaint 
was made then that we were making war on Italy. A resolu- 
tion was introduced, and when we got the smoke cleared off all 
it amounted to was that the Italians had requested a few of our 
marines to go ashore there to keep order. It seemed to me 
then, as it turned out afterwards, to be a tempest in a teapot, 
and this is of a kindred nature. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I indorse most emphat- 
ically what the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] says. 
This attack resembles very much the same purpose that was 
behind the attack upon the administration with regard to the 
landing of marines at Trau. It resembles also those other 
attacks upon the administration which have taken the form of 
a repetition of the vaguest and most ridiculous rumors, repeated 
here on the authority and dignity of a United States Senator, 
that the President of the United States had received a million 
dollars’ worth of gifts in Europe, and other statements of that 
character, indicating a purpose to attack the administration in- 
stead of discussing the treaty now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, what are the facts in this case? The Senate 
has before it a treaty and all the votes so far have indicated 
that the Senate will in some form ratify the treaty; that textu- 
ally no change will be made in it; that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate propose to ratify the treaty 
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without dotting an “i” or crossing a “t”; that whatever, if 
anything, is done in the way of qualification will be done in the 
way of reservations. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will permit me to proceed, 
I will yield in a moment. 

Under those circumstances what do we find? In the annex, 
on page 129, it is stated that within 15 days from the coming 
into force of the present treaty, the German troops in the plebi- 
scite area of Silesia shall be withdrawn and the troops of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Italy shall enter. It 
is very evident that we can not send troops from here to Silesia 
within 15 days after the ratification of the treaty. If they are 
to be sent there they have to be sent from some near-by post. 
The United States already has troops along the Rhine. What 
is more reasonable than that the War Department, already 
seeing what the Senate of the United States proposes to do, 
should move to those American camps that now exist along the 
Rhine in Germany sufficient troops so that when the Senate 
ratifies the treaty that obligation under the treaty may be car- 
ried out? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In just a moment. 

The assertion or assumption that this is a matter done at 
the expense of the United States Treasury is unwarranted. The 
expenses of these troops are to be paid for by Germany. It is 
a part of the plan proposed in the treaty. It does not involve 
a national appropriation, and I can not understand the purpose 
of the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs and other 
Senators, who are committed against the treaty and do not 
propose to vote for it in any form, in constantly interfering 
with the rest of the Senate that do propose to ratify the treaty. 
{Manifestations of applause in the galleries. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms and 
the Doorkeeper will remove from the galleries those who dis- 
turb the Senate by manifestations of approval. It is against 
the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we have not resigned our places 
in the Senate. We have our views which we express. I am 
opposed to the treaty for the very reason that when it is 
ratified, this thing which we are now discussing will be ac- 
centuated to such a marked degree that our troops will be con- 
stantly crossing the ocean for the purpose of performing service 
in Europe. That is the reason why I am opposed to it. It is 
for the very reason which is now the subject of discussion, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator entertains, no doubt hon- 
estly, that opinion, and I entertain just as honestly the con- 
yiction that if the treaty is ratified and the league of nations 
goes into effect the result will be a reduction of armament, the 
result will be the preservation of peace, just as when the Mon- 
roe doctrine was declared by the United States. That doctrine 
involved the possibility of our sending troops, if necessary, to 
South America or Central America to prevent any European 
country planting itself on the North or South American con- 
tinents or in Central America. That was the threat of the 
United States; but we never sent any troops there; we 
never appropriated any money to carry out the Monroe doc- 
trine. The Monroe doctrine was sufficient of its own strength 
to prevent war; to prevent aggression on the Western Hemi- 
sphere. So I believe, even if the Senator from Idaho does 
not believe, when all the nations of the world practically 
unite in a statement that there shall be no wars of conquest 
anywhere in the world under penalty of suppression by the 
united action of the nations, that that will end wars of con- 
quest, just as the Monroe doctrine ended wars of conquest 
which were threatened against the Western Hemisphere. 

But I say, Mr. President, that we have before us a treaty, 
which the majority of the Senate have shown very definitely 
that they want to ratify in some form. The only question prac- 
tically remaining before the Senate at the present time is 
whether those who want to ratify the treaty without any quali- 
fications can in some way unite with those who want to ratify 
it with certain qualifications, 

5 — LENROOT, Mr. SHIELDS, and Mr. HALE addressed the 
ir. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator from Nebraska know 
that the rejection of the amendments does not warrant the 
assumption, either upon the part of the Senator from Nebraska 
or of the War Department, that the Senate proposes to ratify 
the treaty with any obligation to send troops to Silesia or any- 
where else upon the face of the earth? Does not the Senator 
know that the treaty can not be ratified with any such obliga- 
tion imposed upon the United States? 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK.. No; I do not know that, Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, the Senator will find it out later if he 
does not know it now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. My conviction is—and the ideas which I 
have had have been quite justified up to the present time—that 
the Senate will not adjourn without the ratification of the 


treaty. I do not believe that the Senate of the United States 
is going to back out of this war before it is finished; and the 
war is not finished until the German troops are out of Silesia 
and are supplanted by troops of the allied and associated 
nations, just as they have been supplanted by those troops 
upon the Rhine. 

Senators might defeat the treaty, but if they do the war powers 
of the President will still continue. Under those war powers he 
can send those troops into Germany, be that understood. 

I say, Mr. President, that when Senators who have already 
announced that they are going to vote against the treaty under 
any and all circumstances get up here and plead for and profess 
a desire to have more light about some other treaty and prod 
the administration to give out information that they want for 
some purpose they are not doing it for the purpose of a fair 
consideration of the treaty, but solely and only for the purpose 
of embarrassing the administration, i 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I merely desired to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion ; but, premising that by a reference to the last utterance of 
the Senator, I have not been able to secure my own consent to 
an unqualitied ratification of the treaty, I am in favor of amend- 
ments, if necessary, or reservations—it is immaterial to me 
which, so that we secure proper modifications. I can see no 
objection, however, to any Senator opposing the execution of 
the treaty before it is ratified. 

The question, however, which I rose to ask is this: The Sena- 
tor said that at the present time our Army and Navy are being 
used, as I understood him, in Europe. I shouid like to call his 
attention to the fact that there is a bill now pending before the 
Committee on Military Affairs, which is favored by the adminis- 
tration, giving the President the automatic power, without fur- 
ther legislation, under the machinery used in the late war, to 
conscript American soldiers for foreign service or any other 
service. I understand that such a bill is now pending before 
the Military Affairs Committee, and I should like to know what 
the object of it is, if it is not to send our soldiers to foreign 
countries to enforce any obligation which may be assumed in 
this treaty, for we have no need for an Army of 500,000 men at 
home. There is no threat or prospect of war other than may 
come upon us as a member of the league of nations. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not advised as to what the adminis- 
tration has favored in reference to that matter; I have not been 
consulted, but I should hesitate very long before voting for a 
bill such as the Senator from Tennessee describes. 

Neither do I suppose, Mr. President, that this country can 
immediately reduce its Army. Surely the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would not quote me as saying that, for I have never 
claimed it. The very terms of the covenant of the league of 
nations provide for a gradual reduction of armaments simul- 
taneously by all the nations in the league under the advice of the 
council. Manifestly that can not be done suddenly. First, the 
council must canvass the matter and consult all of the nations, 
at least all that are members of the council. The nations repre- 
sented on the council, nine in number, must unanimously agree 
upon the form and extent of the reduction. That takes time. 
Then, what the council recommends by its unanimous advice 
must be accepted by the various nations concerned. So that in 
the very nature of things disarmament, which we believe will be 
brought about under the league of nations, must be gradual and 
must come by united action in the council. That, in the very 
nature of things, is the only way disarmament can ever come. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Is that disarmament to be enforced by troops 
that are to be raised by conscription? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, I am sure, will recognize the truth of my statement 
when I say that no recommendation even for disarmament can 
be had until the representative of the United States and the ` 
representatives of the other members of the executive council 
unite in action. It could not occur then, so far as the United 
States is concerned, until Congress passes upon it and acqui- 
esces in it. So I say that the disarmament of which I speak 
necessarily must come gradually and harmoniously and by the 
united action of all of the nine nations represented on the 
executive council. 

I say again that if Senators think they can defeat the rati- 
fication of the treaty, they nevertheless leave the President 
with the war powers. He has sent troops, under the war powers, 
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to Coblenz, and there is no reason why he could not send them 
farther if the war powers continue. The way to take away the 
war powers from the President of the United States is to ratify 
this treaty and bring about peace. A ratification of the treaty 
means a carrying out of the purposes of the war, one of which 
was to create the Kingdom of Poland. In creating the King- 
dom of Poland, this little territory of Silesia, which contains a 
mixed population, must be allowed to vote as to which country 
it desires to belong. Silesia being required to vote, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the great nations concerned should oceupy 


it with a small military force and move the Germans out for 


the time being. That is provided for in the treaty; it is the 
inevitable proceeding; and it is not done at the expense of the 
United States, as the Senator from New York seems to imply, 
but it is done at the expense of Germany. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I should like to suggest to 
the Senator from Nebraska that the purpose of sending troops 
there is to avoid any possible cause for sending troops. there at 
some other time later on. The purpose is to conduct a pence- 
able plebiscite, so that the difficulties will be settled, and there- 
fore there will be no occasion for trouble hereafter. 

In reference to the remark of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Suretps], I happen to be a member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs; I think I ouglit to know something about the 
measures pending before that committee, and T know of no 
such measure as he has indicated. The propositions before 
the committee are for the reorganization of the Army on a 
peace basis, and there is no plan contemplated to send troops 
to foreign countries, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Florida yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that there is no provision in 
the bill for drafting anybody. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, yes; there is, if you will turn 
to the bottom of page 40—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If you will turn to the bottom of 
page 40 of the bill, you will find a provision that in case of war 
the act of 1916 and all of the other drafting acts which we 
passed because of the exigencies of the present war shall be 
used for the purpose of drafting. men. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But that is only in case of war. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; but it is in the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is not proposed to change the present 
method of raising an army in case an army is to be raised, but 
there is no provision in the bill which contemplates sending 
American troops into foreign countries unless in case of war. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. I understood the Senator to say that the purpose 
of sending troops to Silesia is to provide for a quiet election, 
and, I presume, to protect the electoral franchise in order to 
insure that a proper result is-obtained. Does it not remind the 
Senator of an argument that has been used here repeatedly and 
confuted successfully by his colleagues? The very purpose of 
the proposal to send troops into the Southern States was that 
which is now advocated by the Senator in sending troops into 
Silesia, as I understand. Under the force bill it was proposed 
to send troops to make certain that in some districts in some of 
the Southern States an expression of opinion was properly ob- 
tained, and the Senator certainly, although not a member of 


from 


the body at that time, was in full sympathy with the arguments: 


of his colleagues against it. I am astonished to see the Senator 
from Florida now advocating exactly the same principle which 
he and his colleagues so successfully fought in order that they 
might maintain what they claimed to be white supremacy in the 
United States of America. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think there is any analogy what- 
ever between the two conditions, 

Mr. FALL. I ask the Senator if the purpose, as lie announced 
it, is not to insure a quiet election and a full exercise of the 
electoral franchise and a proper return of the ballots after 
the votes are cast? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. Here is a treaty, an agreement 
reached between contesting belligerents in this war, and one 
of the terms of the treaty is that there shall be a plebiscite in 
a portion of Poland to determine the preference of the people 
there residing. It is perfectly proper and legitimate that the 
parties entering into this agreement, coming to these terms, 
should see that they are fully and properly carried out, and 
that is the method agreed on for carrying it out; that is all. 


Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield for a moment for another 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. FALL. In reference to the Senator’s statement that he 
saw no analogy between the provision of the treaty under dis- 
cussion and the force bill referred to by me, and his allusion to 
the fact that this was a treaty provision, I desire to say that the 
so-ealled force bill, Mr. President, was offered under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States, which, as the 
Senator will recollect, provides that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation in the matter of the electoral franchise on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. In that ease 
there was a constitutional provision; in this case there is a 
treaty provision not yet adopted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. The Constitution provides also 
that the States shall conduct their own elections; the right of 
suffrage is a State matter entirely, and the manner of conduct- 
ing elections is a State matter. So there was no occasion for a 
measure of the kind referred to by the Senator; but, as I have 
said, that has no relation whatever to the present question. 

ADDRESS OF SECRETARY WILSON. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rrcorp an address delivered by Secretary of 
Labor Wilson at the opening of the Industrial Conference in 
this city on the 6th of October. It is a very short address, and 
I am sure will be interesting to Senators: 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I beg the Senator's pardon. 
My attention was diverted, and I should like to know what is 
the nature of the document. 

Mr. ASHURST. In response to the interrogatory propounded 
by my friend, the Senator from Pennsylvanin, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a copy of the speech 
delivered by Secretary of Labor Wilson at the opening of the 
Industrial Conference in this city on the 6th instant. I wish 
the Senator to indulge me long enough to state that, as he will 
recall, when I first came to the Senate some seven or eight years 
ago I was a very great sinner in the matter of introducing mat- 
ters into the RECORD. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I know the Senator was. 

Mr. ASHURST. But I believe three years have elapsed since 
I have asked to have anything printed in the Recorp in the 
way of letters and telegrams, with one or two exceptions. I 
have abandoned that sin; but I notice other Senators huve 
taken my place. However, I do ask to be indulged in this 
instance: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, in view of the long absten- 
tion of the Senator from the habit, and the fact that it is doubt- 
less an illuminating document, I shall not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and the address will be printed in the RECORD. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Hox. W. B. WILSON, SECRETARY or LABOR, AT 
THE OPENING OF THE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE, PAN-AMERICAN BUILD- 
inc, Wasuinoton, D. C., Ocronur 6, 1919. 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the conference, I regret very much 
that the illness of the President has made it impossible for him 
to be here to greet you. I had hoped that he might be here in 
person to bid you welcome, and by the clarity of his vision, the 
soundness of his judgment, and the felicity of his speech have 
assisted you toward the accomplishment of the great purpose 
he had in mind when this conference was called. 

“The whole world is face to face with the most difficult peace- 
time problem it has ever had to deal with. The wastage of war 
has been tremendous. There has not only been the loss of mil- 


lions of lives and the permanent disability of other millions orf 


people, but there has been an extraordinary destruction of the 
material resources of the world. The power of replacement of 
the things destroyed has been seriously impeded by the condi- 
tions that constitute the aftermath of war. Industry has been 
disarranged by the processes of readjustment to the needs of 
peace, and commerce has been handicapped by insufficient ship- 
ping facilities, foreign exchange, and domestic uncertainty. 
Many countries are without stable government, and financial 
inflation in all of the commercial countries of the world has 
played havoc with the relative values of money, wages, and com- 
modities, 

The effect of these things has been reflected in the high cost 
of living and the consequent demand for higher wage rates to 
meet the increasing burden of the family budget. Yet increases 
in the wage rate do not always give relief. There are but two 
ways by which the general standard of living of the wage- 
workers can be improved. One is by increased productivity, 
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making more material available for wages. The other is by 
taking the means of increased compensation out of the profits 
of the employer. If wages are increased and profits remain the 
same, the burden is passed on to the consuming public in the 
form of an increased cost of living, and comes back in that forin 
to the wageworker himself. No portion of improved living 
standards can come out of the profits of the employers unless 
there is profiteering. 

“And what gives the opportunity for profiteering? The very 
conditions that we are confronted with to-day—the destructive 
agencies of war, the disarrangement of industry and commerce, 
and the unrest and high nervous tension of our people, resulting 
in a shortage of supply as compared with demand. The whole 
world is interested in returning to the highest productive effi- 
ciency, having due regard to the health, safety, and opportunities 
for rest, recreation, and improvement of those who toil. The 
more productive we are the sooner we will replace the wastage 
of war, return to normal price levels, and abolish the opportunity 
for profiteering. There can be no profiteering where the pro- 
duction is ample to meet the needs of the people of the world if 
there is a free flow of material from producer to consumer. It 
is only where the production is not suficient for the needs of the 
people, or, when sufficient, where artificial obstructions impede 
proper distribution that there is any possibility of profiteering. 
Anything that restricts the highest efficiency commensurate 
with the physical, mental, and spiritual well-being of the workers 
tends to retard the progress of the country as a whole. 

“ For that reason we are all interested in the maintenance of 
industrial peace, but there can be no permanent industrial 
peace that is not based upon industrial justice. Just as inter- 
national wrongs may accumulate to the point where war is 
necessary to bring relief, so industrial wrongs may make indus- 
trial conflict preferable to the further endurance of the wrongs 
imposed. Nor is it sufficient that either side to an industrial 
controversy should be the sole judge of what constitutes justice. 
The means must exist by which all men may know that justice 
has been secured. An imaginary wrong has all the force and 
effect of reality until it is shown that it is only imaginary. We 
have found ways of regulating all the other relations of man- 
kind. Surely human intelligence can devise some acceptable 
method of adjusting the relationship between employer and em- 
ployee. it 

“The right of any man to cease working for another for any 
reason that is sufficient to himself is the basic element of human 
liberty. The right of any person to refuse to operate his plant at 
any time he desires to do so is the exercise of a property right 
guaranteed by the Constitution, It does not follow that because 
these rights exist it is necessary to exercise them. They must 
nevertheless be safeguarded. Having done that and having de- 
vised the machinery by which justice can be secured and by 
which everybody at interest has the opportunity of knowing that 
justice has been secured, it is not likely that the right to cease 
work will be exercised by sufficient numbers, or the right to 
cease operating industrial plants will be carried to such an 
extent as to seriously affect the welfare of the balance of the 
people, 

“There have been a number of great epochs in the spirituai 
and material advancement of mankind, The laws of justice 
laid down by Moses and the laws of love laid down by Christ 
stand out as the greatest of all ideals. Upou your shoulders 
rests a splendid responsibility. Before you the doors of oppor- 
tunity are open, not to the acquisition of wealth or the attain- 
ment of fame, but to the greater achievement, the establishment 
ef institutions that will promote the welfare of mankind down 
through the ages. If you, in the abundance of your combined 
wisdom and experience, can produce an acceptable document 
ef this character, the results of your work will find a place in 
the hearts of men like the Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Emancipation Proclamation, 

In the name of the President of the United States and in his 
behalf, I wish you Godspeed in the great task before you.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the pre- 
sentation of petitions and memorials. 


FOREIGN SECURITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. BORAH. I offer a resolution at this time, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope the Senator will give us a 
chance to have one-half hour more of morning business. 

Mr. BORAH. This is morning business. If it leads to any 
debate, I will withdraw it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a resolution 
which will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 214) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
requested to send to the Senate such facts or data as may be in hig 
possession or available showing: 

1. The amount of foreign bonds or securities which have been placed 
— country since August 1, 1914, price paid, and the interest they 


2. By whom said bonds or securities were placed and by whom held 
at the present time. 

3. The kind of securities or bonds and from what countries. 

4. All data and facts, in other words, relating to the placing of for- 
elgn securities in this country since August 1, fois, the nature of the 
securities, and by whom held, now available or within the possession. of 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I was out of the Chamber 
momentarily. I did not hear to whom the resolution was ad- 
dressed. 

Mr. BORAH. To the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Secretary of the Treasury infor- 
mation concerning these matters? = 

Mr. BORAH. He has some information, and I only call for 
whatever he has. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As to the holding of European securities 
in the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. I say, I only call for whatever information he 
has. Of course, necessarily he must have some information, 
because these bonds have been located. I am going to call on 
another department later. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is calling for information as 
to the holding of bonds in private hands in the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; foreign securities. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And the Senator says the Secretary of 
the Treasury knows where they are held? 
oom BORAH. I assume he must have some knowledge of 

em. ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Under what provision of the law? 

Mr. BORAH. I simply assume that by reason of the fact that 
the owners must be paying taxes on them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not any objection. I do not know 
whether the Secretary of the Treasury has the information. 

Mr. BORAH. I have put it in such language that, if he has 
not the data and information, it will not be embarrassing for 
him. I call for such information as he has, 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS—WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as there have been 
a number of telegrams and petitions presented here this morning 
in regard to the treaty of peace with Germany, I desire to call 
attention to a very large number of American citizens who are 
taking some steps regarding this matter, and in my judgment 
there is no element of our citizenship which ought to have more 
influence regarding this subject than the one to which I refer. 

In this morning's New York Times I observe this article: 
WOMEN JOIN LEAGUE FIGHT—COMMITTER LAUNCHES NATION-WIDE CAM- 
PAIGN FOR RATIFICATION, 

A nation-wide campaign for the immediate ratification of the peace 
treaty was launched yesterday at a meeting of the Women's Non- 
Partisan Committee for the League of Nations, held at the Bijou Theater. 
Announcement was made that arrangements are being made whereby 
thousands of women who desire to see the Senate pass favorably on the 
treaty may have an opportunity of signing monster petitions to be sent 
to the Senate. 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, chairman of the executive committee, said 
that the campaign is intended to last 10 days, and that telegrams had 
been sent to representative women in all the States asking their co- 


operation, The speakers at the meeting yesterday included Mrs. Carrie 
S SDan Catt, therine M. Davis, Mrs. Raymond Brown, and Mrs. 
arriman, 


“The greatest question before the American 2 is the decision 
concerning the league of nations,” says the appeal sent out by the com- 
mittee. ‘Its adoption is the hope of the world. Women are part of 
the American ple and the people's opinion is our sovereign. There- 
fore we appeal to the women of America to make known their conclu- 
sions ö lengue of nations at Washington.“ 

“If Senator DGE had gone to Paris and brought back with him a 
covenant, we who are not partisans would haye supported the covenant 
of Lopes just as we support the covenant President Wilson brought 
back,” Mrs. Catt declared. “It is not a perfect instrument, and if it 
were perfect we would not know it." 

There is no more hitterness expressed to-day toward the covenant, 
said Mrs. Catt, than there was expressed against the Constitution when 
it was up for adoption. ` : 


Mr. President, it seems to me that in a crisis of this kind, 
when we are at the conclusion, we hope, of the greatest war of 
the world’s history, and when we are facing problems which 
must be of a vital character to our country, we ought not to 
ignore this expression of the earnest desire of this great mass 
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of American citizenship. I think this is an appropriate time 
to call attention to the fact that the amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States granting them the right of suf- 
frage has not been ratified. It seems to be assumed that this 
amendment to the Constitution will have been ratified before 
the next presidential election, but I want to say that it is not 
at all certain at this time that that will be the case. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not like to inter- 
rupt the Senator, but we only have 20 minutes more for morn- 
ing business. If the Senator wishes to make any extended 
remarks, I must ask for the regular order. We have some re- 
ports of committees and other matters to present. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 


Georgia make the point of order? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not make the point. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Con- 
necticut will state his point of order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The point of order is that the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Frercuek] demanded the regular order, 
which was ordered, and other Senators were shut off from 
talking; and immediately the Senator from. New ‘Mexico has 
the privilege of talking, although the rest of us are denied it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the remarks of the Senator come with poor grace from him, 
because we all know that he this morning, out of order and 
with unanimous consent, occupied about an hour of the ‘time 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not under- 
— that the Senator from Florida had made a point of 
order. 


Mr. BRANDEGER. Why, Mr. President, I did address the 


Senate by -unanimous consent, and then the Senator from 


Florida demanded the regular order. I did not demand it. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And I am presenting what I 
believe to be in the nature of a petition to the Senate. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. That does not meet the point of order. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Chair sustains the 
point of order, 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, if the Senator insists 
upon his point of order, I have nothing further to say. 


THE COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES. 


Mr. CALDER. I am directed by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to report back 
favorably Senate resolution 180, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


ixty-sixth Congress to 

plo: sten h t a cost not exceeding 81 5 

au e er, at a not ex ï 
ort such hearings as may 

which may be pending before sa 

paid out of the 8 fund of the Senate, and 

or aby subcommittee thereof, 

the Senate. 


t the committee, 
the sessions or recess of 


EMBARGO ON WHEAT. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Hxpenses of the Senate I report back favorably, 
without amendment, Senate resolution 211, submitted by Mr. 
Owen on the 18th instant, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on iculture and Forestry imme- 
diately investigate the reasons for the o on wheat and why trans- 
portation is not available to move:the wheat of Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, 
Colorado, and other States, and what st the Grain Corporation has 
taken to obtain ships for the movement of such Sh yer 

The said committee is hereby empowered to sit and act at such time 
and place as it may deem necessary; to require, by subpœna or otherwise, 
the attendance of witnesses, the production of boo! 


papers, and docu- 
ments; to employ stenographers at a cost not I 


ug $1 per printed 
page. e chairman of the committee, or any member thereof, may ad- 
minister oaths to witnesses. Subpenas for witnesses shall be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the committee or subcommittee 
thereof. Every person who, having been summoned as a witness by au- 
Hiong of said committee rates subcommittee thereof, willfully makes 
„or who, 3 app „refuses to answer any question perti- 

on heretofore authorized, shall be held to ‘the 


expense thereof shall be paid from the contingent funds of the 
Senate on vouchers ordered by said committee, signed by the chairman 
thereof and approved by the Committee on Contingent Erpe 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the resolution is agreed to, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 
Ppp PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 

exico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Is the resolution before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is not before 
the Senate, There is nothing before the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I thought the.resolution was 
before the Senate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair asked whether 
there was objection to the present consideration of the resolu- 


‘tion, and the Chair heard none. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. At that point I rose and ad- 
dressed the Chair, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not hear the 


request of the Senator from New Mexico for recognition. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There has been no vote taken 


upon the resolution, I believe. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 


As I recollect, the President pro tempore stated that without 


objection the resolution was agreed to, and that was the order. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Reports of committees are 


‘still in order. 


COTTON CROP OF 1919. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. From the Committee on Agricul- 


iture and Forestry I report back favorably, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 230) anthorizing and directing 


the Secretary of Agriculture to prepare and issue a supple- 
mentary report on the condition of the cotton crop; and I ask 


‘unanimous consent for its present consideration. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 


¿asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a joint 


resolution just reported by him. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it be read first. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
and directed to prepare and publish, not later than November 2, 1919, 
a supplementary estimate of the condition of the cotton crop as of the 
date October 25, 1919. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, with the understanding that 
there is not to be any debate, I do not object. Otherwise, I 
shall object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not give the 
Senator from Wisconsin any assurance upon that point. 

Mr. SMITH -of Georgia. There will be no debate. If there 
is any, I will withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there -objection to the 
present consideration of the joint-resolution? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from 
Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
time 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? In 
view of the statement I made it seems to me the Senator should 
have stated whether he intended to occupy the 15 minutes 
remaining in debate. Of course, he is at perfect liberty to do 
that, but I submit that it is not quite fair to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desired ‘to state, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I wanted about two minutes to conclude what T was 
saying when objection was made by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. It will not take up the remainder of the morning hour, 
and I have no intention of delaying the passage of this joint 
resolution; but I do want to call the attention of the Senate to 
the importance of the Federal amendment permitting women 
to vote. 

I think it is extremely important at this time in the history 
of our country that this privilege should be granted, and I hope 
the Senators who are in favor of the amendment to the Consti- 
tution will use their utmost endeavors in bringing about the 
ratification of the amendment. 

In order that Senators may be informed as to the present 
status of the amendment, I ask to have inserted in the RECORD, 
without reading, an article from the New York Times, which 
purports to give, and I believe does correctly give, a statement 
of the present status of the amendment. If that may be pub- 
lished in the Rxconb, I shall conciude what I have to say by 
again appealing to Senators to do what they can in their home 
States to bring about the ratification of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the com- 
munication will be printed in the Rxconb as requested. 


New 


I am not going to take up the 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


“ OBSTRUCTING FEDERAL SuFFRAGE—OBDURATE OR RELUCTANT GOVERNORS 
May Lose WOMEN THE VOTE IN NEXT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


“ ATTITUDE OF THE LEGISLATURES. 


“ Below are given the party proportions in State legislatures. 
Those marked with a star have ratified, 19 in number. Those 
marked with a cross constitute the suffragist list of States 
classed as expected to ratify.” They are 22 in number. Nine- 
teen are necessary in order to attain the necessary two-thirds. 
Those States unmarked are classed as unpromising territory by 
suffrage leaders at Washington. Two of these, Florida and 
Tennessee, regarded as favorable to suffrage, are prevented from 
voting on an amendment until a new legislature is elected. It 
will be noted that all the States unmarked in this list are 
Southern: 3 


Alabama, 100 cent Democratic. 


1 Arizona, majority Democratic. 
* Arkansas, 100 per cent Democratic. 
California, 3 to 1 Republican. 
Colorado, 2 to 1 Republican. 
Connecticut, 3 to 1 ublican. 
Delaware, 2 to 1 Repu lican. 
lorida, 100 per cent Democratic. 
„100 per cent Democratic, 
+ Idaho, majority Republican. 
bd Illinois, majority Republican. 
+ Indiana, 3 to 1 Republican. 
* Iowa, 6 to 1 Republican. 
* Kansas, 5 Republican. 
j Kentucky, mocratic majority. 
ulslana, 100 per cent Democratic. 
a Taane, 3 to 1 Republican. 
Maryland, Democratic-Republican equality. 
* Massachusetts, 4 to 1 Republican. . 


ocratic, 


Oregon 

* Pennsylvania, 8 to 1 Republican. 

8 Island, por geal epublican. 

outh Carolina, 100 per cent Democratic. 
South Dakota, 14 to 1 Republican. 
‘ennessee, 100 per cent Democratic. 

* Texas, 100 per cent Democratic, 

* Utah, majority Republican. 

2 majority Republican. 

8 100 per cent Democratic. 
1 ashington, 10 to 1 Republican. 
West Virginia, majority Pee 

* Wisconsin, majority Republican 

+ Wyoming, 3 to 1 Republican. 

“ Both Democratic and Republican speakers, in their flourishes 
for the women’s vote in the next presidential election, assume 
as a foregone conclusion that the suffrage amendment will be 
ratified in ample time. They have taken their cue from the 
rosy Claims put forth by suffrage leaders when ratification by one 
State was quickly followed by that of another. At the then rate 
of progress success did seem certain, but within the last few 
weeks obstacles have appeared which have changed the buoyant 
confidence of suffrage leaders in touch with the situation to one 
of increasing anxiety. In fact, earlier predictions have so gone 
awry that unless some unforeseen development takes place the 
amendment, if it does get through in time, is likely to do so by 
the closest of shaves. À 

Two votes in Congress held up the passage of the suffrage 
amendment a year. Some of the suffrage leaders are apprehen- 
sive that by a similar narrow margin woman’s participation in 
a presidential election may go over for four years. Outwardly 
there is still an air of confidence at woman's national headquar- 
ters at Washington, but in the inner councils the state of mind 
borders on one of alarm. There are two chief causes for un- 
certainty. 

“One is that some of the western governors who made to 
representatives of the suffragists statements which were taken 
as assurances that extra sessions would be called are now de- 
ferring action on those extra sessions. They are even indicat- 
ing in some instances that governors are doubtful of the advis- 
ability of summoning the legislature for the purpose desired. 

f “ UNEXPECTED OPPOSITION. 

“The other cause is adverse action by political parties or 
primaries in States where victory was counted as certain. Rati- 
fication by 19 States are necessary to win. In 15 of these spe- 
cial sessions are required. Of the 17 States which have rati- 
fied, 7 did so in regular sessions, and the special sessions 
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brought about were in States where success was comparatively 
easy on account of highly favorable conditions. Thus seven of 
the special sessions were gained in the period between June 16 
and August 2. Despite increasing effort, only two States—New 
Hampshire and Utah—were added to the list in September. 
Only one other State has a definite date set for a special ses- 
sion—Colorado. The governor of that State has announced 
that he will issue an official call for November 15. In a state- 
ment of the National Woman's Party put out recently at Wash- 
ington 22 States were set down as ‘ expected to ratify.’ Other 
States which have not ratified, while they are not absolutely 
given up, are, to say the least, not regarded as promising. Thus 
the chances to win are in the main centered in the list of 22. 
That list is composed of: 

“Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Kentucky. 

“In two of these States recent political events have altered 
the situation unfavorably since the original forecast was made. 
Maryland is one of the four States in the list which has a regu- 
lar session of the legislature in 1920, the others being New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and Kentucky. The present Legislature 
of Maryland has been polled by suffrage agents, and, according 
to them, would pass the ratification resolution if assembled, but 
the governor, Emerson C. Harrington, Democrat, flatly refuses 
to call a special session, New members of the legislature are 
to be elected in November. The Democratic organization in 
that State is put down as against suffrage, and the Republicans 
at their recent convention decided they would not vote in the 
legislature to ratify an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
— 5 the question has first been submitted to the voters of the 

e. 3 y 8 

“This drew an immediate protest from the suffragist leaders 
at Washington, The answer of the Maryland Republicans was 
that the action of the conyention was intended to apply to the 
prohibition amendment, but that explanation did not alter the 
effect of the plank in the party platform. In any event, the 
suffrage amendment in this State is left to the uncertainties of 
an election campaign just now getting under way. If the Demo- 
crats win, some of them will evidently have to be ‘ converted’; 
if the Republicans are successful, they stand committed to popu- 
lar referendum vote on suffrage, with the issue uncertain and 
the matter of time an adverse factor in getting a final action 
before registration day for the presidential election. 


“ SITUATION IN NEW JERSEY. 


“In New Jersey, where also a new legislature is to be elected 
this fall, there is a situation somewhat similar, as the result of 
the recent primaries there. There, too, the Republicans are 
pledged to submit the amendment to a referendum before the 
legislature acts upon it, and the cost of a special election, with 
the hue and cry to keep down expenses going on, may, as in 
Maryland, be used by opponents to postpone the referendum un- 
til the next regular election, which would be that of the next 
presidential election. The Democratic candidate for governor 
in New Jersey has promised to stand for immediate aflirmative 
action on the amendment if elected. To make the situation 
more vexing to the suffragists, the amendment would be ratified, 
they say, by the present members of the legislature, as shown 
by a careful poll, if the governor could be induced to call the 
legislature in special session. This Gov: William N. Runyon, 
Republican, refuses to do. 

“In two other States in this preferred list governors who, it 
was hoped by the suffragists, would be won over to calling spe- 
cial sessions have taken such an emphatic position against do- 
ing so that the chance of ‘converting’ them has grown more 
and more unlikely. These executives are Goy. Marcus H. Hol- 
comb, of Connecticut, and Gov. Percival W. Clement, of Ver- 
mont. If special sessions could be won in these States, say the 
suffragists, there is no doubt that the legislatures would ratify. 
The four States named are troubling the suffragists most; if 
they should all fail to ratify in time and none of the States out- 
side of the expected to ratify’ list should swing over to suf- 
frage, then the amendment would not be made operative in time 
for the next presidential election. 

““DILATORY TACTICS USED. 


“ In addition to these uncertainties there is a list of States 
where it was expected that calls for special sessions would have 
been announced by this time. Gov. William B. Stephens, of 
California, promised, according to the suffragists, that he would 
call a special session if necessary, but he has not acted, and the 
suffragists have been unable to get anything definite out of 
him.. An issue has risen there to complicate the situation, 
Senator James D. PHELAN, of that State, wants a special ses- 
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ston also for another purpose to pass legislation bearing on 
oriental immigrants. Gov. Stephens, it is reported, is opposed 
to inviting legislative action on the oriental question, thus 
strengthening his disinclination to call a special session. 

“Gov. Thomas E. Campbell, of Arizona, Republican, was 
counted on to speed along the ratifications. The latest from 
him, suffragists at Washington report, is that unless his plans 
are changed he will call a special session, but for the present 
he has no intention of acting.’ At the Salt Lake meeting of 
governors the suffragists announced that assurances had been 
obtained from Goy. John G. Townsend, of Delaware, Repub- 
lican, that he would call a special session. Since then a fight 
has developed in Delaware over the repeal of a recently passed 
school law largely increasing taxes. Those in the Republican 
Party who oppose the repeal are against a special session, which 
might mean a reconsideration of the measure at this time. 

“ In Idaho Gov. D. W. Davis has added to the disappointment 

of the suffragists by putting off acting. They had him classed 
as one who had promised to give aid and comfort. The governor 
is a Republican. Senator Wu11am E. Bora, of Idaho, also a 
Republican, made one of the most determined fights in the Senate 
against the amendmest. Gov. Ben Olcott, of Oregon, also listed 
as having given assurances that he would call a special session, 
is reported to be balking on the ground of the extra expense, es- 
pecially as the women of his State already have full suffrage. 
This is true of other Western States where the calling of a spe- 
cial session is hanging fire. California, Washington, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Arizona, South Dakota, and Oklahoma all have full 
suffrage. 
Indeed, the suffragist leaders in Washington have met diffi- 
culty in arousing to aggressive fight for special sessions, with its 
extra expense, the women of States which already give women 
the vote. In order to overcome the obstacle of extra expense the 
suffragist agents are seeking pledges from the members of legis- 
latures that they will waive pay and mileage. In the States 
which are yet without woman suffrage it is found more easy for 
women who want the ballot to go in and fight for it, but where 
governors take an unyielding position against suffrage the fight- 
ing may influence future campaigns, but does not move the ob- 
stinate executive to the desired immediate action. 

“Both Democratic and Republican national leaders are on 
record for the suffrage amendment, and therefore the suffragists 
profess to be puzzled because these men have not used their in- 
fluence on the governors, or if they have used it, why it has 
not been effective in causing the governors to do as the suffragists 
want them to. 

„Why,“ asked a suffrage leader in Washington the other day, 
has not Chairman Hays, of the Republican national committee, 
induced his friend, Gov. James P. Goodrich, of Indiana, to call 
a special session? It ought to be all the easier, because some of 
eur representatives received assurances from the Indiana gov- 
ernor that he would assemble the legislature for this purpose. 
Now, it is said he is on the uncertain list. And if the Democrats 
are equally desirous that we vote in 1920, why does not Chairman 
Cummings, of the Democratic national committee, get the Demo- 
ag governor of Maryland to call a special session in that 

tate?’ 

“Between the Democrats and the Republicans the greater 
epportunity to be instrumental in the ratification of the amend- 
ment lies, it is admitted, with the Republicans. Of the 22 States 
expected to ratify’ only five have Democratic governors—Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, Nevada, and West Virginia. Two 
Democratic States which the suffragists were counting on have 
lined up in the anti column—Virginia and Georgia. Virginia will 
have a regular session in 1920, and the suffragists will continue 
the fight then. Two other Democratic States, Florida and 
Tennessee, which would be certain to ratify according to suffra- 
gist tallies, are prevented from doing so by laws that an amend- 
ment may not be ratified before a new legislature is elected, a 
requirement which practically amounts to a referendum in these 
States. To add to the embarrassment of Democratic leaders who 
are urging the ratification of the amendment, Gov. Ruffin G. 
Pleasant, of Louisiana, has issued an appeal to the other South- 
ern States asking them to join in preventing ratification. Other 
Southern States the legislatures of which meet this winter are 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina. Suffragists 
assert that they have a chance in Mississippi and North Carolina. 

“ The total of this opposition to the suffrage amendment among 
southern Democrats may seem an undue load for national Demo- 
cratic leaders to carry until it is taken into consideration that 
the Republicans have 15 governors to line up or account for by 
‘explanations’ satisfactory to the suffragists. There is a sus- 
picion among the suffragist leaders that some of the uncompro- 
mising antis among the Democrats and the Republicans are se- 
cretly obstructing the progress of the amendment, and that the 


demand made in some States that the question be referred to the 
people is in reality a plan to prevent ratification in time for the 
1920 election. 

“THE TIME LIMIT, 


“That time is shorter than it seemed on first consideration. 
Some of the States have a poll-tax law which requires payment 
from four to six months in advance of the election. In Alabama 
the poll tax must be paid by February 1. In the greater number 
of the States registration is not more than one month in advance 
of the election, but in others—Oregon, Utah, and Indiana, for ex- 
ample—it is 60 days before election; in Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi, 4; in Rhode Island, 5; and in New Hampshire, 6, except 
in the city of Manchester. Therefore, according to a suffrage 
leader in Washington, if ratification is delayed much beyond 
the first of the year the operation of State election laws cuts 
down the number of women who could vote in the next presiden- 
tial election. 

“Looking at the situation as it is to-day the prospect that 
women will vote in the 1920 election would be dark, indeed, from 
the standpoint of the suffragist, were the fact not taken into 
consideration that wholly unlooked-for gains have been made by 
the suffragists in the past. Senators and Representatives at 
Washington who were listed as rank antis switched over to the 
pro column. The so-called ‘ pressure’. system, with the card 
index’ of Members, has got credit as the chief propulsive force. 
Soon after the passage of the amendment this system was ex- 
tended to fit governors. At first it seemed that the governors 
would be as responsive as Senators and Representatives, but 
after some initial successes results have been disappointing. A 
suffrage leader in Washington said the other day in referring to 
some of the governors: ‘ You can not budge them.’ This winter, 
however, during the months considered the most suitable for 
legislative sessions the suffragists, they say, expect to resume 
the headway they attained in the six weeks following the passage 
of the amendment and to continue their drive whatever the ob- 
stacles until success is won in time for the 1920 election.” 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED SHIPS. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I call up Senate resolution 212, 
which was carried over under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 212) submitted by 
Mr. EDGE: 


Whereas from time to time public announcement has been made of the 
placing of orders by private American companies for the construction 
of cargo ships by private yards; and 

Whereas as a specific instance, during the 

red in the public press to the effect that the Atlantic, Gulf & West 
ndies Steamship Co. had ordered by private yards the construction 
of eight tank ships; and 

Whereas the United States Shipping Board, or Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, has full authority to dispose of ships now under their juris- 
diction and control and included in this fleet are many tank ships 
apparently of the pean type being obtained by private concerns from 
other sources; an 

Whereas in the one instance cited approximately $18,000,000 could haye 
been obtained by the Shipping Board throu the sale of such ships 
to private concerns; and f 

Whereas one of the practical, effective methods for reducing the ex- 
orbitant taxation now prevailin; is by covering back into the Treasury 
the hundreds of millions of dollars now tied up in the operations of 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation ; and 

Whereas it now is high time that the Government be released from com- 
petition with private business, and that business be restored to private 
hands: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board be instructed here- 
with to advise the Senate as to whether any effort was made to dispose 
of Government-owned ships to fill the order herein cited, and if so 
what prices were offered and asked for the same; and further to advise 
the Senate as to the number of a that have been disposed of to 
private interests, with a description of the same and the prices received, 
and whether any offers have recently been received or are at present 
pending and the quotations involved, as well as to inform the Senate 
on the policy being followed in endeavoring to dispose of this type ot 
Government property. 

Mr. EDGE and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Jersey. : 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the resolution. I really do not think that the last 
“ whereas ” clause on the first page ought to be included in the 
resolution; but I am quite positive that the last “ whereas” 
clause, appearing on the second page, should not be included in 
the resolution, and I move to strike it out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 


st week a statement ap- 


amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida. 
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The SECRETARY. 
the preamble: 

And whereas it now is high time that the Government be released 
from competition with private business, and that business be restored 
to private hands. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have no objection te the adop- 
tion of the amendment. It states a policy and perhaps it is not 
entirely in place in this resolution of inquiry. While I De- 
lieve that 90 per cent of the people of the United States agree 
with the policy so stated, perhaps it is hardly the time or the 
occasion. to put the Senate on record, and with six minutes left 
of the morning hour, as I am particularly anxious to have the 
resolution passed so that we can at least get this information, 
I will not object to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just a word. I do not 
agree to the inference that may be drawn from the last clause. 
Of course, if the Government ‘should dispose of the ships and 
put the money in the Treasury we would have that much money 
in the Treasury, but we would have no ships. It is the same 
proposition, practically, as if owning. an automobile I were to 
sell the automobile and put the money in my pocket. I would 
have the money, but I would have no automobile. The propo- 
sition is reasonably sound that if we cover back into the Treas- 
ury the hundreds of millions of dollars we have invested in: 
ships we would have: that much more money in the Treasury, 
but we would have no ships. 

I am not in favor of disposing of any of these ships at this 
time, except such as are not efficient and might reasonably be 
disposed of in order to balance the fleet. If it was left with 
me, I would not sell a rowboat, especially not to any other 
country. 

T think further that this information can be had without 
calling upon the Shipping Board by a resolution of this sort. It 
could be had, I think, upon request. As evidence of that, I am 
going to offer to have printed in the Recor» a copy of a com- 
munication received from the chairman of the Shipping Board 
a few days ago as to the plan for making sales and the num- 


On page 2, strike out the following words of 


ber of sales that have been made up to this time: The informu- 


tion may be of some value, and I ask to have the communica- 
tion inserted in the RECORD. . 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNTTED 1 SHIPPING BOARD, 
hington, October rH 1919. 
Hon, ee U. FLETCHER. 
United States Senate, Washington, D, C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Replying to your letter of September 26 re: ves- 
sels erar chartered, nl allocated by the Stele, together? I inclose here- 
with list of vessels sol d up to the * 2 er with bela 

3 of. 


of our v r policy is to charter 1 and composite 
steamers, except in a * — steel mers are chartered to 
concerns to replace vessels w. we have: requisitioned from hc 2 


When’ vessels are allocated by. the board th 

to re — for us in connection wi the 
a „ete. For such services we pay 
— to ane and ra five: If æ com- 


have still in N 
turned over to managers 
securin; ng of crews, furnishing 
a fee o vse a . —.— — 


is assigned for management „ we pay them 
33 55 a month for aas vessel in 5 0b mtg “The operatore Xo our 
ships—those who cargoes and attend to ar nd . ete. — 


are paid a e of 3 per cent of the t tat of of. general 
cares sopping © by — and 13 per cent of the gross 2 — list of bulk 
cargoes su 

ith the bone Mitt th this will enable you to furnish your constituent 
with the am oy desired, and with kind regards, 


Yo very trul, 
57 (Signed) Joux Bawrox PAyYxeE, Chairman. 


UNITED STATES fhe BOARD, 
ope! — —.— DIVISION, 
hington, August 1, 1919. 
Prices and terms fixed fòr steel pe wood tonnage. 


a STEED VESSELS. 
rices: 
Vessels bullt on Great arate for ocean service, 3,000/4,200 dead-weight 
tons, 8200 per: dead-weight 
s Giesy 1 0 Boat Corporation type, 5,350 dead-weight tons, 8210 per 
ead-we on. 
‘American International ae Corporation type, 7,800 dead- 
type, 8,800 deed weta ht tons, 8220 per dead-weight 


wey ht tons, eu er a per dead-xeight to 
18 nner & 

Skinner & Eddy type, 9,600 (10,076) dead-weight tons, $225 per dead- 
we on. 

No brokerage allowed for sale of steel vessels. 

WOODEN VESSELS. 
Ferris type, single screw, 3,500 dead-weight tons. 
Prices and terms: 


3. One 8 and e neea dollars er E get t ton. O 
of vessel, 25 per cent to be paid in cas per cent, payable in = 
ba installments of 63 per antes extending over period of 
months 

One and one-fourth cent none 11 
plotting iss pop per rage allowed bona fide brokers. com- 


Ships sold by United Btates Shipping Board to Sept. es, 1919. 


Dead- 
Name. weight | Terms of payment, | Purchaser. 
New steel ships: 
Deerfield. 9, 725 Eldorado 8. S. Co. 
7 J. E. Deckendorff & Co. 
1 Mail S. S. Co. 


Do. 
ri Do. 
F. & J. Auditore. 
e 8. S. Co. 
J. Auditore. 


i E. & 

$; 5 Bidorade S. 8. Co, 

4, French- e pag Lins. 
9, -| Orinoco S: S, Co. 

77 Oriental Navigation Co. 
3 Astoria: Mahogany Co. 

r 

3, 


Do. 
W. R. Grave & Co: 
-| Eldorado S. S. Co. 
W. R. Grace & Co. 
-| Williams S. 8. Co. 


* IS 


George Hall Coal Cor- 
poration. 


Massey S. S. Co. 
Edward P. Farle 
Davio S.B. & 

G Hall C 


& Cos, 
Co. 
Corpo- 


Pn 


North Pines... 
R. S. Warner 
Roman 


ust Co. 
Sold to lower-nam 
Freneh-American Line. 


PAY 


“pay | 


S She 35 


pra 
— 
pri 
8¹ 


—:. AOT A W. R. Graco & Co: 
hire da payments Nacirema S. S. Co. 


SIs 


PPRELAPL LS 


«| Frenelt-American Line. 
0. 
Do. 
pian 
ality koa yess 
rae payments Nacirema 8. 8 


n e 22 2222 


L 


> oD 


45 
Cash on delivery. 


+ Cemtinenta Transporta- 
— & Ou Co. 


40. 


Wooden 


| Robert P. yams 


+...| Sinclair Navigation: Co. 
4 sland: Line & 
Bie Transport Co. 


Steel vessels 


217, 207 | 31, 989, 688. 00 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I move to amend the 
„whereas in the preamble next before the last upon page 1 
by inserting after the word “ whereas“ the words“ it was stated 
in said article that,” before the words “in the one instance 
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cited.” My reason for suggesting the amendment is that I have 
been objecting for several days to agreeing to resolutions in 
stating solemn and important facts in preambles to resolutions. 
I do not think it ought to be done. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move to strike out the paragraph 
of the preamble near the bottom of page 1, extending over to 
page 2. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I object to that amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I make that motion for the reason 
so directly stated by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
noor]. It is a question of policy upon which we should not 
commit ourselves in this hurried manner. The Senator can get 
his information just as well without that preamble. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I can not see any reason in the 
world why the Senate of the United States should object to 
stating a fact. There is quite a distinction between the objec- 
tion raised by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 
The quotation of $18,000,000 was entirely from a newspaper 
article, and I think the suggestion and the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin were entirely proper. But the para- 
graph objected to by the Senator from Montana permit me to 
read: 

Whereas one of the practical, effective methods for reducing the 
exorbitant taxation now prevailing is by covering back into the S- 
ury the bundreds of millions of dollars now tied up in the operations 
of the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Certainly that is not a question of policy ; that is a question 
of fact. Every dollar of governmental property disposed of, 
where the money is turned back into the Treasury, relieves us 
of that much in securing new income or new revenue to run the 
Government. The policy of running the merchant marine, the 
railroads, or any other agency in which the Government is now 
involved, is not here discussed; the mere statement is made that 
money being returned by the sale of governmental property or 
commodities must relieve the taxpayers of this country to that 
extent; and I can not see the slightest objection to drawing at- 
tention to it. : 

On a division, the amendment of Mr. Wars of Montana was 
rejected. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I call up the resolution 
which was submitted by me asking for certain information 
from the Attorney General and which went over under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resoiution, 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 213) submitted 
by Mr. POINDEXTER on the 14th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States is re- 
quested to advise and inform the Senate the reason for the failure 
ef the er hry: of Justice to take legal proceedings for the arrest 
and punishment of the various persons within the United States who 
during recent days and weeks, and for a considerable time continuous! 

revious thereto, it is alleged, have attempted to bring about the forci- 
le overthrow of the Government of the United States; who, it is 
alleged, have preached anarchy and sedition; who, it is alleged, have 
advised the defiance of law and authority, both by the printing and 
eirculation of printed newspapers, books, pamphlets, circulars, stick- 
ers, and dodgers, and also by spoken word; and who, in like manner, 
it is alleged, have advised and openly advocated the unlawful obstruc- 
tion of industry and the unlawful and violent destruction of property, 
in pursuance of a deliberate plan and purpose to destroy existing prop- 
erty rights and to impede and obstruct the conduct of business essen- 
tial to the prosperity and life of the community. 

Also, the Attorney General is requested to advise and inform the 
Senate why the Department of Justice has failed to take legal procesa: 
ings for the arrest and deportation of aliens who, it is alleged, have 
within the United States committed the acts aforesaid. „ 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I move to amend the reso- 
lution in line 2, page 1, by striking out the words “the reason 
for,” and in line 3 the words “ the failure of,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “whether or not“; and following the 
word “ Justice,” in line 3, I move to strike out the words “to 
take” and insert in lieu thereof the words “has taken”; and 
after the word “ proceedings,” in line 4, to insert the words 
“and if not, why not, and if so, to what extent,” so that that 
portion of the resolution will read: h 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States is re- 
quested to advise and inform the Senate whether or not the Depart- 
ment of Justice has taken legal proceedings, and if not, why not, and 
if so, to what extent, for the arrest and punishment, ete. 

As the resolution now reads it simply condemns, in effect, 
the Department ef Justice for a failure to do something which, 
according to my information, the Department of Justice not 
only has not failed to do, but is taking the necessary steps to 
accomplish. I believe the resolution would get the informa- 
tion which I think the Senator wants without the words I move 
to strike out. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I move to amend the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida by adding, at the close of the amendment 
which he has proposed, the words “and to what extent such 
proceedings have been taken, if at all.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to that. ý 

Mr. POINDEXTER. As so amended, while I prefer the origi- 
nal form, I will accept the amendment suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida as 
modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to suggest a further amendment. 
In line 6, page 2, I move to strike out the word “why” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ whether or not”; and in line 
6, after the word “has,” strike out the words“ failed to take” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “taken”; and at the con- 
clusion of the paragraph add the words “and if not, why not; 
and if so, to what extent,” after the word “ aforesaid,” in line 
9, so that the paragraph as amended will read: 

Also, the Attorney General is requested to advise and inform the 
Senate whether or not the Department of Justice has taken 1 pro- 
ceedings for the arrest and deportation of aliens who, it is alleged, have, 
within the United States, committed the acts aforesaid; and if not, 
why not; and if so, to what extent. 

Then, if the Senator from Washington desires to add “and to 
what extent such proceedings have been taken, if at all,” those 
words can be added. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I accept the suggested amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States is requested 
to advise and inform the Senate whether. or not the Department of Jus- 
tice has taken legal proceedings—and if not, why not; and if so, to what 
extent—for the arrest and punishment of the various persons within 
the United States who, during recent days and weeks, and for a con- 
siderable time continuously previous thereto, it is alleged, have at- 
a) be ty to bring about the forcible overthrow of the Government of the 
United States; who, it is alleged, have preached anarchy and sedition ; 
who, it is alleged, have advised the defiance of law and authority, both 
by the printing and circulation of printed newspapers, books, pamphlets, 
circulars, stickers, and dodgers, and also by spoken word; and who, in 
like manner, it is alleged, have advised and openly advocated the unlaw- 
ful obstruction of industry and the unlawful and violent destruction of 
property, in pursuance of a deliberate pen -and purpose to destro; 
existing property rights and to impede and obstruct the conduct of busi- 
ness essential to the prosperity and life of the community. 

Also, the Attorney. General is requested to advise a inform the 
Senate whether or not the Department of Justice has taken legal pro- 
ceedings for the arrest and deportation of aliens who, it is alleged, 
have, within the United States, committed the acts aforesaid; and if 
not, why not; and if so, to what extent. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I -move that the Senate proceed 
to consider the treaty of peace with Germany as in open 
executive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, and in open executive session, resumed the 
consideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty, on page 217, 
and read as follows: 

“Article 189. 


“Articles, machinery and material arising from the breaking- 
up of German warships of all kinds, whether surface vessels or 
submarines, may not be used except for purely industrial ,or 
commercial purposes. 

They may not be sold or disposed of to foreign countries. 

“Article 190. 

“Germany is forbidden to construct or acquire any warships 
other than those intended to replace the units in commission 
provided for in Article 181 of the present Treaty. 


“The warships intended for replacement purposes as above 
shall not exceed the following displacement: 


nin ee 10, 000 tons, 
Ar else.. ee 6, 000 tons, 
e es 800 tons, 
Torpedo- bolt 200 tons. 


“Except where a ship has been lost, units of the different 
classes shall only be replaced at the end of a period of twenty 
years in the case of battleships and cruisers, and fifteen years 
in the case of destroyers and torpedo boats, counting from the 
launching of the ship. 


“Article 191. 


“The construction or acquisition of any submarine, eyen 
for commercial purposes, shall be forbidden in Germany. 
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“Article 192. 

“The warships in commission of the German fleet must have 
on board or in reserve only the allowance of arms, munitions 
and war material fixed by the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

“Within a month from the fixing of the quantities as above, 
arms, munitions and war material of all kinds, including mines 
and torpedoes, now in the hands of the German Government and 
in excess of the said quantities, shall be surrendered to the 
Governments of the said Powers at places to be indicated by 
them. Such arms, munitions and war material will be destroyed 
or rendered useless. 

“All other stocks, depots or reserves of arms, munitions or 
naval war material of all kinds are forbidden. 

“The manufacture of these articles in German territory for, 
and their export to, foreign countries shall be forbidden. 


“Article 193. 


“On the coming into force of the present Treaty Germany 
will forthwith sweep up the mines in the following areas in the 
North Sea to the eastward of longitude 4° 00’ E. of Greenwich: 

“(1) Between parallels of latitude 53° 00’ N. and 59° 00’ 
N.; (2) To the northward of latitude 60° 30’ N. 

“Germany must keep these areas free from mines. 

“Germany must also sweep and keep free from mines such 
areas in the Baltic as may ultimately be notified by the Gov- 
ernments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 

“Article 194. 

“The personnel of the German Navy shall be recruited 
entirely by voluntary engagements entered into for a minimum 
period of twenty-five consecutive years for officers and warrant 
officers; twelve consecutive years for petty officers and men. 

“The number engaged to replace those discharged for any 
reason before the expiration of their term of service must not 
exceed five per cent. per annum of the totals laid down in 
this Section (Article 183).“ 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, at this time I desire to 
make a few observations. I believe I have not, so far, entered 


` into the discussion of the peace treaty, league of nations, or 


any of the perplexing problems that are disturbing our national 
and commercial peace. I have heard some, and have read many, 
of the speeches in the Senate, and I feel moved to venture a 
few observations for record touching these engrossing subjects. 

We have just successfully concluded the greutest war in the 
world’s history. The ruthless sacrifice of human lives knows 
no historical parallel. The lavish expenditure of public funds 
and the wanton destruction of property and resources have 
plunged the world into appreciable proximity to the abyss of 
universal bankruptcy. The world has been on a prolonged 
debauch of expense—much of it necessary, but some of it un- 
necessary and wickedly extravagant. It is not strange, then, 
nor unnatural that after passing through such ‘a hysteria of 
unparalleled excesses and intemperance we should to-day find 
ourselves confronted with the inevitable after effects, nor is it 
entirely surprising that the governments of the world should 
be beset by revolution and anarchy after experiencing these 
vicissitudes. 

Our own United States, although fortunately farther removed 
from the disastrous after effects than are some of the other 
governments, still must consider herself a patient for serious 
treatment. The vote of the people has ordained us to be the 
physicians and the surgeons in the case. What remedies, then, 
are to be prescribed for the patient? 

Although this Government of ours was conceived less than a 
century and a half ago, it now oecupies an exalted position as 
a world leader. Her success has promoted her to the first 
positions in commerce, industry, form of government, and world 
power. Such rapid progress can not be termed accidental. 
There must be an underlying cause. 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate, I am ready to 
stand firmly and unequivocally upon the ground that our great 
success has been due fundamentally and primarily to our form 
of government. It has been brought about by our faithful ad- 
herence to the basic principles of self-government as promul- 
gated by our forefathers and recorded in-our Constitution. It 
has been the result of unswerving loyalty of the past to the 
precepts embodied by patriotic statesmen in such governmental 
monuments as Washington's Farewell Address, the Monroe dot- 
trine, and Lincoln's Gettysburg speech. It occurs to me that 
these prescriptive remedies should be applied now. We have 
but to apply the foundational truths and elementary ‘doctrines 
which have so successfully guided our ship of state in the 
past. 


teachings. I can not agree with the program outlined in a 
recent meeting of the communist party at Chicago to join 
with the Russian Bolsheviki in an international plot to over- 
throw this Government and to supplant it with their own 
Utopian mesmerisms. Nor can I agree with the attitude of 
Mr, Gompers, when he recently said before a Senate com- 
mittee that if a law were passed to-prevent railroad strikes 
he believed the railroad unions would strike, regardless of law 
and order. I can not agree with the Boston policemen who, 
in direct violation of their solemn oath to uphold the law, 
deserted their posts and relinquished the city to the mercy 
of hoodlums. I can not agree with the President, who, in 
his recent Des Moines speech, said that the league of nations 
covenant is bigger than the Senate and greater than our Goy- 
ernment. 

In fact, I can not agree with any man or any mob that 
would detract from the supreme sovereignty of our Government 
and its Constitution. To yield one iota from this position I 
would consider a flagrant violation of my oath of office which 
I swore to keep. 

The signs of the day are ominous. Nearly every new edition 
of the press heralds a new declaration against the Govern- 
ment by some class, mob, cr misguided individual. There is a 
too prevalent disposition to usurp the power and the will of 
the majority. I look with a jealous and a critical eye upon 
these encroachments. It is generally conceded that the treaty 
and the league of nations covenant is the most momentous ques- 
tion before the country to-day. And here the issue stands out 
in bold silhouette. 

The President has clearly stated in his Des Moines address 
what in my opinion constitutes the main point in controversy— 
the league of nations is greater than the Government, Shall 
our Government be subservient and a vassal to an international 
affiliation? Shall we waive our heritage and independent treas- 
ure to enter a universal brotherhood in which we yield this 
inherent privilege? Or shall our Government and Constitu- 
tion remain supreme, with the spirit and patriotism in which 
it was conceived and reared? 

For my own part I deem it my duty and an honor to take 
my stand under the banner of the ‘inviolable sovereignty of our 
Goyernment and its constitutional rights. I can not agree with 
any international body which usurps or subtracts even one 
‘legree from the power and the independency cf our nationality. 
I can not vote for the league of nations as proposed until it 
has been Americanized to recognize these principles. 

My conscience demands that I stend for reservations which 
insure the freedom and the liberty of the American people 
which they have enjoyed since the Declaration of Independence. 
To my mind pursuing any other course would mean that our 
traditional liberty bell had been cleft in vain; that the horrors 
of the Civil War and the proclamation of emancipation had 
been for naught; that the blood and fiber of our American 
manhood had been spent to no avail on the battle fields of 
France. 

My friends who favor this league in its present form may 
say that I lack vision; that I have failed to hear the voice 
of humanity crying out for love and peace throughout the uni- 
verse. It may be said that I have neglected to gather the 
light and golden rule embodied in the Biblical lesson, “Am I 
my brother's keeper?" 

It is said that the United States can not afford to recede 
from our past program of charity and philanthropy toward 
civilization in general; that we must accept the league as the 
next step up the ladder. To none of these statements and 
allegations can I accede. On the contrary, I believe that if 
our Nation has been an altruistic Samsonian giant in the past 
it will surely be shorn of its copious locks by sacrificing its 
birthright to join the present league of nations. 

The moment we relinquish the fundamental foundations upon 
which our Nation has been constructed, then shall we com- 
mence to decay, crumble, and fall as a strong power for good. 

History relates in tragic terms the steps which led to the 
downfall of the Grecian State, the Roman Empire, and many 
other governments which reigned supreme during their period 
of ascendancy. Is there not some value in the historian’s 
records as to the rise and fall of nations? Radical changes 
have been the rocks upor which many a good ship of state has 
foundered. Let us not be unduly disturbed by the “voices in 
the air” which cry out for the adoption of extreme and radical 
ideas in our national policy. On the other hand, let us view 
the present problem sanely and practically, giving full weight 
and credence to the teachings and experiences of the past. 
Why imperi! the bone and food which we have in our mouth by 


The right of the majority to rule and the supreme sovereignty | plunging headlong into the river after another bone, which 
of our Government are of first and vital importance in these 


may turn out to be only a shadow? 
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What nation, what man can question the unselfish motives 
and purposes of the United States? The battle for equal rights 
of men and the progress of civilization have ever been our 
creed. Our missionaries have pierced every corner of the 
globe. We have fed the starving hordes of the world. We 
have always exerted our good offices and diplomatic power 
against autocratic oppression and injustice. By the grace 
of God we were the final potent factor which turned defeat 
into victory in the late war. We allied ourselves on the side of 
justice and liberty, without coercion or duress. Our influence 
for good throughout the werld will grow and become more 
effective in the future if iollowed under the policy of the past, 

Discarding the fundamental rights which have niade us a great 
Nation and a benevolent world power will undermine and weaken 
the whole fabric of our Government and its institutions. The 
plan will defeat itself. Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. We can best answer the “ voices in the air” and the 
needs of humanity by rejecting any league of nations which is 
not thoroughly Americanized lest it strike at the vitals of our 
very existence. 

No one doubts the sincerity of purpose which inspires the 
preponents of this proposed league, No one can question the 
spirit and desire on the part of the President to solve the problem 
of world peace. The zeal and intensity with which be has 
worked in placing his idea before the people of the world char- 
acterize the depth of his feeling. His final physical exhaustion 
in pressing his convictions is to be lamented, 

Again I wish to reiterate that the patriotism and sentiment of 
the men who favor this league can not be questioned. I grant 
that they are actuated by an ambition to be of service not only 
to their country but to the entire mundane sphere. But they 
go too far. They have blindly followed and have been carried 
past the stopping point of moderation and good, sound common 
sense, and unfortunately have allowed “ visions” and mirages 
te enmesh them in an extreme and radical position. 

Even the ancient Greek philosophers taught that success in life 
is found in a life of moderation. Pope in his Essay on Criticism 
sounds the same warning when he says: 

4 Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

No one has greater horror of er antipathy teward war than I. 
It has been my lot to have taken part in ene war, and the terrible 
consequences still remain graphically impressed upon my mind, 

Then came the war and waste ef our endeavors for the Cuban 
people and our acquisition of responsibilities in the Philippines. 

And just now we are emerging from the greatest of all wars 
in expenditure of blood and treasure, the effects of which have 
placed an enormous burden upon our children, grandchildren, 
und those who come after them. 

Even as worthy and justifiable as the causes of these wars 
were, nevertheless we have grown to appreciate all the more the 
terrible consequences of warfare. 

If this league in its present form would prevent war and at 
ihe same time guarantee our national sovereignty I would hasten 
to proclaim approval, It is not a partisan issue. I insist that 
the issue is the broad question of Americanism. Democrats as 
well as Republicans have played majer parts in preserving and 
upholding our Constitution and our institutions. President 
Grover Cleveland was just as emphatic in his denunciation of 
any attack upon our national sovereignty as was George Wash- 
ington, the Father of his Country. 

I commend and praise our President in that 1 believe he has 
given life to the germ of a plan which, with ċertain restrictions 
and alterations. tends toward the abolition of future wars. 
Full faith and eredit are due every man for his honest endeavors, 
and I regret that I must oppose this document until it has been 
deprived of its denationalizing talons. 

Let us turn to the league of nations covenant and contemplate 
some of the salient features which appear to me to circumvent 
our constitutional rights, 

One ef the pillars of our American Constitution has been the 
right of Congress to sanction any declaration of war. The right 
of the majority of the people, through Congress as their mouth- 
picce, to approve or disapprove the sending forth of American 
soldiers to possible death has never been questioned. And yet 
article 10 of this document, in my opinion, strangles the breath 
of life from this principle, : 

The first iniquitous consequences of this surrender have been 
felt even before we huve ratified the treaty. American marines 
were sent recently against the Italians on the Dalmatian coast, 
under British direction, without the consent or knowledge of the 
Secretary of our Navy. The capitulation of the right of Con- 
gress to declare war is a direct and effective blow at our sover- 
eignty. If we relinquish this right, then, indeed, the league of 
nations is sreater than our United States, 
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There are those who say that we are only morally bound to 
protect the members against external aggression. This, to me, 
is a distinction without a difference. If our Nation is morally 
bound to do a thing, then certainly in all sincerity we should be 
legally bound. No sincere American can hold otherwise. Our 
national integrity and honor would not suggest apy other theory. 
Granting this to be true, I see no other path but to make our posi- 
tion clear to the other contracting parties. 

Our eminent doctors of law, in their primary lectures on con- 
tracts, lay special emphasis on the necessity of stating clearly 
and definitely all the terms of an agreement, leaving nothing to 
be inferred which may later give rise to serious controversy and 
lawsuit. Unless the minds of the contracting parties have met 
in one accord, then there is no contract. Let us set out in suc- 
cinct and definable language the intent and purpose of our mind 
in order that we may perfect a noncontroversial agreement. 

Supposing that the family of nations should not be to our 
liking and we should desire to change our international house- 
hold surroundings; how are we to proceed? The terms of the 
covenant provide expressly that two years’ notice shall be 
given and all obligations must have been completely fulfilled. 
Who is to determine our liabilities as to outstanding obligations? 

Personally, I infer from the wording of the clause pertaining 
thereto that the league council would constitute the tribunal in 
this case. Again, I feel that we must make clear our intention 
and our purpose for the benefit of the other parties to the agree- 
ment. To place our application for withdrawal in the hands of 
the ether nations for consent and favorable consideration I 
consider to be an abrogation of our national rights. 

Articles 11 and 12 of this instrument bind us to submit to the 
league every cireumstance threatening the good understanding 
of nations. A general provision of this character might cover 
a multitude of sins. Certainly learned doctors of contractual 
law would decree this statement to be ambiguous and deserving 
of elucidation. 

Are we going to submit to the league the question of immigra- 
tion from the Orient? Are we going to allow the league to tix 
and regulate our tariff schedule and foreign-commerce relation- 
ships? If the league council can govern our immigration, then 
by that privilege it can destroy us as a Nation. During these 
times of labor unrest we have already commenced to feel the need 
of strict contro! upon the influx of the foreign element. Rob 
Congress of her right to legislate and regulate her domestic 
problems and you strip our Republic of her sovereign rights. 

The reference to the Monroe doctrine is vague and uncertain. 
Who shall interpret the metes and bounds of this document? 
Are we becoming so obsequious that we are willing to submit 
this historic masterpiece for interpretation by the very people 
against whom it was directed? I can not conceive of any such 
relinquishment on the part of the American Nation. 

The language of our intent and purpose on this vital point 
should leave no question for doubt or argument. For years the 
principles set forth in the Monroe doctrine have kept us free 
from the entanglements and intrigues of the European Continent, 
It has served us well and faithfully, and I resent any attempt to 
compromise its strength and power. 

The importance of cooperation and harmony between the 
United States and Great Britain has ever had its full weight 
with me. I regret that Great Britain’s conception of this need 
did not seem to be of full strength when she demanded six votes 
to our one. True, it is said that five of these votes belong 
merely to a debating society, If they are not important, then 
why are they not relinquished by the British Government? If 
England is unable to do all of the debating for her colonies and 
possessions under her one major vote, then surely she ought not 
to expect the United States to do the debating for all of her 
48 States and her possessions with a single voice. 

The needs, resources, industries, and people of our Nation are 
as diversified and varied as those of England and her family of 
colonies. If the league of nations is to be an ideal brotherhood, 
then certainly England should fee] safe and protected with the 
same voting power as is accorded to the United States. 

There is scant reason for surprise that no particular remon- 
strance against the terms of the treaty has been voiced in Eng- 
land, France, or Japan. 

If Great Britain could secure ratification of the document in 
its present form, she could credit herself with a diplomatic vic- 
tory of colossal magnitude. To place the official star of au- 
thority upon the extended chest ef Uncle Sam and to bid him 
police the world, including the numerous British foreign colonies, 
would be a signal triumph. 

France displayed her faith in the league of nations by de- 
manding a separate triple alliance in which the United States 
and Great Britain guarantee to come to her rescue in case of 
unprovoked external aggression. 
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Japan should feel elated at her diplomatic prize in her acquisi- 
tion of the German rights in Shantung to the exclusion of 
China—one of our allies in a common cause. > i 

Italy alone seems disgruntled. The effect of refusing to con- 
cede Fiume unreservedly to her is developing into a serious 
international muddle. -And yet we are asked to accede without 
a word of protest. t ; 99420 

The greater portion of the men who are considering this manu- 
script have passed the heyday of life. So far as we are per- 
sonally concerned, the disastrous results of ratifying the treaty 
without reservations might be placated and possibly. avoided. 
But my heart and sympathy go out to the youth of to-day, the 
governing Americans of to-morrow. and the generations of Amer- 
icans to come. Individuals change, conditions change, and na- 
tions change. Our friend of to-day may be our enemy of to- 
morrow. Present acts of love and kindness may be euphemisti- 
cally interposed for deeds of hatred and cruelty on the morrow. 

The late wars serve well to enlighten us as to the rapidity 
and suddenness with which the international family may be 
upset and estranged. My earnest plea is that we may avoid 
the perils and pitfalls of the future; that we may retain un- 
sullied and free from emasculation the supreme sovereignty of 
our Nation; that the precepts and advice of our forefathers may 
be heeded and preserved by strict obedience. 

The various Army colors and standards and all the lesser 
symbols and emblems have been bowed in homage to the Presi- 
dents of our country as they have stood in review, but never has 
the American Flag been lowered to acknowledge the superiority 
of any man, creed, class, or nation. May she ever proudly and 
supremely hold her majestic sovereignty aloft as our highest 
object of appreciation and respect; may the glittering stars on 
her field of blue be never dimmed by a more powerful light; 
may the sanctity and purity of her stripes never find a rival. 
All our lives we have been protected and sheltered by the 
strength of this banner, and my prayer goes up to heaven that 
Father Time in his cycle of years may never reach the point 
where the American Flag must be dipped to the dust in homage 
to any international emblem. $ 


The Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty and read 
as follows: ; 

“The personnel discharged from the Navy must not receive 
any kind of naval or military training or undertake any further 
service in the Navy or Army. 

“ Officers belonging to the German Navy and not demobilised 
must engage to serve to the age of forty-five, unless discharged 
for sufficient reasons. 

“No officer or man of the German mercantile marine shall 
receive any training in the Navy. 

“Article 195. 

“Tn order to ensure free passage into the Baltic to all nations, 
Germany shall not erect any fortifications in the area comprised 
between latitudes 55° 27’ N. and 54° 00’ N. and longitudes 9° 00’ 
E. and 16° 00’ E. of the meridian of Greenwich, nor instal any 
guns commanding the maritime routes between the North Sea 
and the Baltic. The fortiications now existing in this area 
shall be demolished and the guns removed under the supervisions 
of the Allied Governments and in periods to be fixed by them. 

“The German Government shall place at the disposal of the 
Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers all 
hydrographical information now in its possession concerning the 
channels and adjoining waters between the Baltic and the North 


Sea. 
“Article 196. 

“All fortified works and fortifications, other than those men- 
tion in Section XIII (Heligoland) of Part III (Political Clauses 
for Europe) and in Article 195, now established within fifty 
kilometres of the German coast or on German islands off that 
coast shall be considered as of a defensive nature and may 
remain in their existing condition. ; 

“No new fortifications shall be constructed within these 
limits. The armament of these defences shall not exceed, as 
regards the number and calibre of guns, those in position at the 
date of the coming into force of the present Treaty. The Ger- 
man Government shall communicate forthwith 
thereof to all the European Governments. 

“ On the expiration of a period of two months from the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty the stocks of ammunition 
for these guns shall be reduced to and maintained at a maxi- 
mum figure of fifteen hundred rounds per piece for calibres of 
41-inch and under, and five hundred rounds per piece for 
higher calibres. 

“Article 197. 

“During the three months following the coming into force of 
the present Treaty the German high-power wireless telegraphy 
stations at Nauen, Hanover and Berlin shall not be used for 
the transmission of messages concerning naval, military or 


particulars | 


political questions of interest to Germany or any State which 
has been allied to Germany in the war, without the assent of 
the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers. These stations may be used for commercial purposes, but 
only under the supervision of the said Governments, who will 
decide the wave-length to be used. 

“During the same period Germany shall not build any more 
high-power wireless telegraphy stations in her own territory 
or that of Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria or Turkey. 

Section III. 
“AIR CLAUSES. 
“Article 198. 

“The armed forces of Germany must not include any mili- 
tary or naval air forces. 

“Germany may, during a period not extending beyond Oc- 
tober 1, 1919, maintain a maximum number of one hundred 
seaplanes or flying boats, which shall be exclusively employed 
in searching for submarine mines, shall be furnished with the 
necessary equipment for this purpose, and shall in no case 
carry arms, munitions or bombs of any nature whatever. 

“In addition to the. engines installed in the seaplanes or 
flying boats above mentioned, one spare engine may be provided 
for each engine of each of these craft. 

No dirigible shall be kept. 

“Article 199. 

“Within two months from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty the personnel of air forces on the rolls of the 
German land and sea forces shall be demobilised. Up to 
October 1, 1919, however, Germany may keep and maintain a 
total number of one thousand men, including officers, for the 
whole of the cadres and personnel, flying and non-flying, of all 
formatins and establishments. 

“Article 200. 

“Until the complete evacuation of German territory by the 
Allied and Associated troops, the aircraft of the Allied and 
Associated Powers shall enjoy in Germany freedom of passage 
through the air, freedom of transit and of landing. 

“Article 201. 

“During the six months following the coming into force of 
the present Treaty, the manufacture and importation of air- 
craft, parts of aircraft, engines for aircraft, and parts of 
engines for aircraft, shall be forbidden in all German territory. 

“Article 202. 

“On the coming into force of the present Treaty, all mili- 
tary and naval aeronautical material, except the machines 
mentioned in the second and third paragraphs of Article 198, 
must be delivered to the Governments of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers. 

“Delivery must be effected at such places as the said Gov- 
ernments may select, and must be completed within three 
months. 

In particular, this material will include all items under the 
following heads which are or have been in use or were designed 
for warlike purposes: 

“Complete aeroplanes and seaplanes, as well as those being 
manufactured, repaired or assembled. 

“Dirigibles able to take the air, being manufactured, re- 
paired or assembled. 

“Plant for the manufacture of hydrogen. 

“ Dirigible sheds and shelters of every kind for aircraft. 

“Pending their delivery, dirigibles will, at the expense of 
Germany, be maintained inflated with hydrogen; the plant for 
the manufacture of hydrogen, as well as the sheds for dirigi- 
bles, may, at the discretion of the said Powers, be left to Ger- 
many until the time when the dirigibles are handed over. 

Engines for aircraft. 

Nacelles and fuselages. 

“Armament (guns, machine guns, light machine guns, bomb- 
dropping apparatus, torpedo-dropping apparatus, synchroniza- 
tion apparatus, aiming apparatus). 

“Munitions (cartridges, shells, bombs loaded or unloaded, 
stocks of explosives or of material for their manufacture). 

“ Instruments for use on aircraft. 

“Wireless apparatus and photographic or cinematograph ap- 
paratus for use on aircraft. 

“Component parts of any of the items under the preceding 
heads. 

“The material referred to above shall not be removed with- 
out special permission from the said Governments. 

“ Section IV. 
“ INTER-ALLIED COMMISSIONS OF CONTROL, 
“Article 203. 

“All the military, naval and air clauses contained in the 
present Treaty, for the execution of which a time-limit is pre- 
scribed, shall be executed by Germany under the control of 
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Inter-Allied Commissions specially appointed for this purpose 
by the Principal AHied and Associated Powers. 7 
“Article 20}. 

“The Inter-Allied Commissions of Control will be specially 
charged with the duty of seeing to the complete execution of 
the delivery, destruction, demolition and rendering things use- 
less to be carried eut at the expense of the German Government 
in accordance with the present Treaty. 

“They will communicate to the German authorities the de- 
cisions which the Principal Allied and Associated Powers have 
reserved the right to take, or which the execution of the mili- 
tary, naval and nir clauses may necessitate. 

“Article 205. 

“he Inter-Allied Commissions of Control may establish 
their organisations at the seat of the central German Govern- 
ment. f 

“They shall be entitled as often as they think desirable to 
proceed to any point whatever in German territory, or to send 
sub-commissions, or to authorize one or more of their members 
to go, to any such point. 

“Article 206, 

“The German Government must give all necessary facilities 
for the accomplishment of their missions te the Inter-Allied 
Commissions of Control and te their members. 

It shall attach a qualified representative to each Inter- 
Allied Commission of Control for the purpose of receiving the 
communications which the Commission may have te address to 


the German Government and of supplying or precuring for the 
ocuments 


Commission all information or d 
quired. 
“The German Government must in all cases furnish at its 


which may be re- 


own cost all labour and material required to effect the deliveries | 


and the works of destruction, dismantling, demolition, and of 
rendering things useless, provided for in the present ‘Treaty. 
“Article 207. 
“The upkeep and cost of the Commissions of Control and the 
expenses involved by their work shall be borne by Germany. 
“Article 208, 
“The Military Inter-Allied Commission of Control will rep-. 
resent the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers in dealing with the German Government in all matters 
concerning the execution of the military clauses. 


“Tn particular it will be its duty to receive from the German 


Government the notifications relating to the lecation of the 
stocks and depots of munitions, the armament of the fortified 
works, fortresses and forts which Germany is allowed to re- 
tain, and the location of the works or factories for the produc- 
tion of arms, munitions and war material and their operations. 

“Tt will take delivery of the arms, munitions and war mate- 
rial, will select the points where such delivery is to be effected, 
and will supervise the works of destruction, demolition, and of 
rendering things useless, which are to be carried out in aceord- 
ance with the present Treaty. 

“The German Government must furnish to the Military Inter- 
Allied Commission of Control all such information and docu- 
ments as the latter may deem necessary to ensure the complete 
execution of the military danses, and in particular all legisla- 
tive and administrative documents and regulations. 


“Articole 209. 


“The Naval Inter-Allied Commission of Control will repre- 
sent the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers in dealing with the German Government in all matters 
concerning the execution of the naval clauses. 

„In particular it will be its duty to proceed to the building 
yards and to supervise the breaking-up of the ships which are 
under construction there, to take delivery of all surface ships 
or submarines, salvage ships, docks and the tubular docks, and 
to supervise the destruction and breaking-up provided for. 

“The German Government must furnish to the Naval Inter- 
Allied Commission of Control all such information and docu- 
ments as the Commission may deem necessary to ensure the 
complete execution of the naval clauses, in particular the de- 
signs of the warships, the composition of their armaments, the 
details and models of the guns, munitions, torpedoes, mines, 
explosives, wireless telegraphic apparatus and, in general, every- 
thing relating to naval war material, as well as all legislative 
or administrative documents or regulations. 

“Article 210. 


“The Aeronautical Inter-Allied Commission of Control will 
represent the Governments of the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers in dealing with the German Government in all | 
matters concerning the execution of the air clauses. 


“Tn particular it will be its duty to make an inventory of 
‘the aeronautical material existing in German territory, to in- 
spect aeroplane, balloon and motor manufactories, and factories 
producing arms, munitions and explosives capable of being used 
by aircraft, to visit all aerodromes, sheds, landing grounds, 
parks and depots, to authorise, where necessary, a removal of 
material and to take delivery of such material. 

“The German Government must furnish to the Aeronautical 
Inter-Allied Commission of Control all such information and 
legislative, administrative or other documents which the Com- 
mission may consider necessary to ensure the complete execu- 
tion of the air clauses, and in particular a list of the personnel 
belonging to all the German Air Services, and of the existing 
material, as well as of that in process of manufacture or on 
order, and a list of all establishments working for aviation, of 
their positions, and of all sheds and Janding grounds, 


“Section F. 
“ GENERAL ARTICLES, 
“Article 211. 

“After the expiration of a period of three months from the 
coming into foree of the present Treaty, the German laws must 
have ‘been modified and shall be maintained by the German 
Government in conformity with this Part of the present Treaty. 

“Within the same period all the administrative or other 
measures relating to the execution of this Part of the Treaty 
must have been taken. 

“Article 212. 


“The following portions of the Armistice of November 11, 
1918: Article VI, the first two and the sixth and seventh para- 
graphs of Article VII; Article IX; Clauses I, II and V of 
Annex n° 2, and the Protocol, dated April 4, 1919, supplement- 
ing the Armistice of November 11, 1918, remain in force so far 
as they are not inconsistent with the above stipulations. 

“Article 218. 

“So long as the present Treaty remains in force, Germany 

undertakes to give every facility for any investigation which 


| the Council of the League of Nations, acting if need be by a 
; majority vote, may consider necessary. 


“Parr VI. 
“PRISONERS OF WAR AND GRAVES, 
“Bection I, 
“PRISGNERS OF WAR. 
“Article 215. 

“The repatriation of prisoners of war and interned civilians 
shall take place as soon as possible after the coming into force 
of the present Treaty and shall be carried out with the grentest 
rapidity. 

“Article 218. 

“The repatriation of German prisoners of war and interned 
civilians shall, in accordance with Article 214, be carried out by 
a Commission composed of representatives of the Allied and 
Associated Powers on the one part and of the German Govern- 
ment on the other part. 

“Por each of the Allied and Associated Powers a Sub-Com- 
mission, composed exclusively of Representatives of the inter- 
ested Power and of Delegates of the German Government, shall 
regulate the details of carrying into effect the repatriation of the 
prisoners ef war. 

“Article 216. 


From the time of their delivery into the hands of the German 
authorities the prisoners of war and interned civilians are to be 
returned without delay to their homes by the said authorities. 

“Those amongst them who before the war were habitually 
resident in territory occupied by the troops of the Allied and 
Associated Powers are likewise to be sent to their homes, sub- 
ject to the consent and control of the military authorities of the 
Allied and Associated armies of occupation. 

“Article 217. 

“The whole cost of repatriation from ‘the moment of starting 
shall be ‘borne by the German Government who shall also pro- 
vide the land and sea transport and staff considered necessary 
by the Commission referred to in Article 215. 

“Article 218. 

“Prisoners of war and interned civilians awaiting disposal or 
undergoing sentence for offences against discipline shall he 
repatriated irrespective of the completion of their sentence or of 


the proceedings pending against them. 
This stipulation shall not apply to prisoners of war and in- 
ee punished for offences committed subsequent to 


„During the period pending their repatriation all prisoners 
of war and interned civilians shall remain subject te the 
regulations, more especially as regards work and discipline, 
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“Article 219. 

“Prisoners of war and interned civilians who are awaiting 
disposal or undergoing sentence for offences other than those 
against discipline may be detained, 

j “ Article 220. 

“The German Government undertakes to admit to its terri- 
tory without distinction all persons liable to repatriation. 

“Prisoners of war or other German nationals who do not 
desire to be repatriated may be excluded from repatriation; but 
the Allied and Associated Governments reserve to themselves 
the right either to repatriate them or to take them to a neutral 
country or to allow them to reside in their own territories. 

“The German Government undertakes not to institute any ex- 
ceptional proceedings against these persons or their families 
nor to take any repressive or vexatious measures of any kind 
whatsoever against them on this account. 

Article 221. 


“The Allied and Associated Governments reserve the right to 
make the repatriation of German prisoners of war or German 
nationals in their hands conditional upon the immediate notifi- 
cation and release by the German Government of any prisoners 
of war who are nationals of the Allied and Associated Powers 
and may still be in Germany. 

Article 222. 


“Germany undertakes: 

“(1) To give every facility to Commissions to enquire into the 
cases of those who cannot be traced; to furnish such Commis- 
sions with all necessary means of transport; to allow them 
access to camps, prisons, hospitals and all other places; and to 
place at their disposal all documents, whether public or private, 
which would facilitate their enquiries; 

“(2) To impose penalties upon any German officials or private 
persons who have concealed the presence of any nationals of 
any of the Allied and Associated Powers or have neglected to 
reveal the presence of any such after it had come to their 
knowledge. 

“ Article 223. 

“Germany undertakes to restore without delay from the date 
of the coming into force of the present Treaty all articles, 
money, securities and documents which have belonged to na- 
tionals of the Allied and Associated Powers and which have 
been retained by the German authorities. 

Article 224. 

“The High Contracting Parties waive reciprocally all repay- 
ment of sums due for the maintenance of prisoners of war in 
their respective territories. 

“ Section II. 
“ GRAVES. 
« Article 225. 


“The Allied and Associated Governments and the German 
Government will cause to be respected and maintained the 
graves of the soldiers and sailors buried in their respective 
territories. 

“They agree to recognise any Commission appointed by an 
Allied or Associated Government for the purpose of identifying, 
registering, caring for or erecting suitable memorials over the 
said graves and to facilitate the discharge of its duties. 

“Furthermore they agree to afford, so far as the provisions 
of their laws and the requirements of public health allow, every 
facility for giving effect to requests that the bodies of their sol- 
diers and sailors may be transferred to their own country. 

“ Article 226. 

“The graves of prisoners of war and interned civilians who 
are nationals of the different belligerent States and hayé died in 

eaptivity shall be properly maintained in accordance with Arti- 
cle 225 of the present Treaty. 

“The Allied and Associated Governments on the one part and 
the German Government on the other part reciprocally under- 
take also to furnish to each other: 

“(1) A complete list of those who have died, together with 
all information useful for identification ; 

“(2) All information as to the number and position of the 
graves of all those who have been buried without identification. 
“Parr VII. 

“ PENALTIES. 
“ Article 227. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign William 
II of Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, for a supreme 
offence against international morality and the sanctity of 
treaties. 

“A special tribunal will be constituted to try the accused, 
thereby assuring him the guarantees essential to the right of 
defence. It will be composed of five judges, one appointed by 


each of the following Powers: namely, the United States of 
America, Grent Britain, France, Italy and Japan. 

“In its decision the tribunal will be guided by the highest 
motives of international policy, with a view to vindicating the 
solemn obligations of international undertakings and the valid- 
ity of international morality. It will be its duty to fix the pun- 
ishment which it considers should be imposed. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers will address a request to 
the Government of the Netherlands for the surrender to them of 
the ex-Emperor in order that he may be put on trial.” 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I see that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] has taken his seat in the Chamber. 
I was much interested this morning in the position taken by 
the Senator, that because the peace treaty is practically sure to 
be ratified, therefore it is entirely proper for us to take prelim- 
inary action thereunder. I do not agree with the position taken 
by the Senator, but I am very much pleased to hear him say 
that in all probability the peace treaty is going to be ratified. 
That indicates clearly to me, Mr. President, that the Senator 
and his followers are prepared to accept strong pro-American 
reservations, without which the treaty never can and never 
should be ratified. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, that may be a very inter- 
esting subject for debate, but this is not the proper time to 
discuss the matters to which the Senator refers. I believe in 
crossing a bridge when we get to it, and when we do get to that 
bridge we will cross it. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator crossed the bridge this morning. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think probably it would hardly be 
proper to say that I crossed any bridge this morning. I think 
when we get to that bridge we will cross it, and I believe that 
when we get to it the only question remaining for the Senate 
to decide will be whether those who are in favor of ratifying 
the treaty with reservations can get together with Senators who 
are in favor of ratifying the treaty without reservations, I 
know that it is not possible for reservation Senators alone to 
ratify the treaty. It may be quite impossible for Senators who 
are opposed to all reservations alone to ratify the treaty. But 
I am very sure that Senators who are in favor of ratifying the 
treaty with reservations can not possibly do so by uniting with 
Senators who are determined to defeat the treaty under all 
5 The only possible combination is the one I have 
state 

The Secretary resumed the reading, and read as follows: 

“Article 228. 


“The German Government recognizes the right of the Allied 
and Associated Powers to bring before military tribunals per- 
sons accused of having committed acts in violation of the laws 
and customs of war. Such persons shall, if found guilty, be 
sentenced to punishments laid down by law. This provision wiil 
apply notwithstanding any proceedings or prosecution before a 
tribunal in Germany or in the territory of her allies. 


“The German Goyernment shall hand over to the Allied and - 


Associated Powers, or to such one of them as shall so request, all 
persons accused of having committed an act in violation of the 
laws and customs of war, who are specified either by name or 
by the rank, office or employment which they held under the 
German authorities, 

“Article 220. 

“Persons guilty of criminal acts against the nationals of one 
of the Allied and Associated Powers will be brought before the 
military tribunals of that Power. 

“ Persons guilty of criminal acts against the nationals of more 
than one of the Allied and Associated Powers will be brought 
before military tribunals composed of members of the military 
tribunals of the Powers concerned. 

In every case the accused will be entitled to name his own 
counsel. 

“Article 230, 


“The German Government undertakes to furnish al! dodu- 


ments and information of every kind, the production of which 


may be considered necessary to ensure the full knowledge of the 
incriminating acts, the discovery of offenders and the just ap- 
preciation of 8 
“ Part VIII. 
„ REPARATION. 
“Section I. 
“ GENERAL PROVISIONS. 
“Article 231. 

“The Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Germany 
accepts the responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing 
all the loss and damage to which the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments and their nationals have been subjected as a conse- 
quence of the war imposed upon them by the aggression of 
Germany and her allies. 
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“Article 232. 

“The Allied and Associated Governments recognize that the 
resources of Germany are not adequate, after taking into account 
permanent diminutions of such resources which will result from 
other provisions of the present Treaty, to make complete repara- 
tion for all such loss and damage. 

“The Allied and Associated Governments, however, require, 
and Germany undertakes, that she will make compensation for 
all damage done to the civilian population of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers and to their property during the period of the bel- 
ligerency of each as an Allied or Associated Power against 
Germany by such aggression by land, by sea and from the air, 
and in general all damage as defined in Annex I hereto. 

In accordance with Germany's pledges, already given, as to 
complete restoration for Belgium, Germany undertakes, in addi- 
tion to the compensation for damage elsewhere in this Part pro- 
vided for, as a consequence of the violation of the Treaty of 1839, 
to make reimbursement of all sums which Belgium has borrowed 
from the Allied and Associated Governments up to November 
11, 1918, together with interest at the rate of five per cent. 
(5%) per annum on such sums. This amount shall be deter- 
mined by the Reparation Commission, and the German Govern- 
ment undertakes thereupon forthwith to make a special issue 
of bearer bonds to an equivalent amount payable in marks gold 
on May 1, 1926, or, at the option of the German Government, 
on the Ist of May in any year up to 1926. Subject to the fore- 
going, the form of such bonds shall be determined by the Repara- 
tion Commission. Such bonds shall be handed over to the Repa- 
ration Commission, which has authority to take and acknowledge 
receipt thereof on behalf of Belgium. 

“Article 233. r 

“The amount of the above damage for which compensation is 
to be made by Germany shall be determined by an Inter-Allied 
Commission, to be called the Reparation Commission and con- 
stituted in the form and with the powers set forth hereunder 
and in Annexes II to VII inclusive hereto. 

“This Commission shall consider the claims and give to the 
German Government a just opportunity to be heard. 

“The findings of the Commission as .to the amount of dam- 
age defined as above shall be concluded and notified to the Ger- 
man Government on or before May 1, 1921, as representing the 
extent of that Government's obligations. 

“The Commission shall concurrently draw up a schedule of 
payments prescribing the time and manner for securing and dis- 
charging the entire obligation within a period of thirty years 
from May 1, 1921. If, however, within the period mentioned, 
Germany fails f discharge her obligations, any balance remain- 
ing unpaid may, within the discretion of the Commission, be 
postponed for settlement in subsequent years, or may be handled 
otherwise in such manner as the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments, acting in accordance with the procedure laid down in this 
Part of the present Treaty, shall determine. 

“Article 234. 

“The Reparation Commission shall after May 1, 1921, foni 
time to time, consider the resources and capacity of Germany, 
and, after giving her representatives a just opportunity to be 
heard, shall have discretion to extend the date, and to modify 
the form of payments, such as are to be provided for in accord- 
ance with Article 233; but net to cancel any part, except with 
the specific authority of the several Governments represented 
upon the Commission. 

“Article 235. 

“In order to enable the Allied and Associated Powers to 
proceed ut once to the restoration of their industrial and 
economic life, pending the full determination of their claims, 
Germany shall pay in such instalments and in such manner 
(whether in gold, commodities, ships, securities or otherwise) 
as the Reparation Commission may fix, during 1919, 1920 and 
the first four months of 1921, the equivalent of 20,000,000.000 
gold marks, Out of this sum the expenses of the armies of 
occupation subsequent to the Armistice of November 11, 1918, 
shall first be met, and such supplies of food and raw materials 
as may be judged by the Governments of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers to be essential to enable Germany to 
meet her obligations for reparation may also, with.the ap- 
proval of the said Governments, be paid for out of the above 
sum. The balance shall be reckoned towards liquidation of the 
amounts due for reparation. Germany shall further deposit 
bonds as prescribed in paragraph 12 (c) of Annex II hereto, 

“Article 236. 

“Germany further agrees to the direct application of her 
economic resources to reparation as specified in Annexes, III, 
IV, V, and VI, relating respectively to merchant shipping, to 
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physical restoration, to coal and derivatives of coal, and to 
dyestuffs and other chemical products; provided always that 
the value of the property transferred and any services rendered 
by her under these Annexes, assessed in the manner therein 
prescribed, shall be credited to her towards liquidation of her 
obligations under the above Articles, 

“Article 237. 

“The successive instalments, including the above sum, paid 
over by Germany in satisfaction of the above claims will be 
divided by the Allied and Associated Governments in propor- 
tions which have been determined upon by them in advance on 
a basis of general equity and of the rights of each. 

“For the purposes of this division the value of property 
transferred and services rendered under Article 243, and under 
Annexes III, IV, V, VI, and VII, shall be reckoned in the same 
manner as cash payments effected in that year. 

“Article 238. 

“In addition to the payments mentioned above Germany shall 
effect, in accordance with the procedure laid down by the 
Reparation Commission, restitution in cash of cash taken away, 
seized or sequestrated, and also restitution of animals, objects 
of every nature and securities taken away, seized or seques- 
trated, in the cases in which it proves possible to identify them 
in territory belonging to Germany or her allies. 

“Until this procedure is laid down, restitution will continue 
in accordance with the provisions of the Armistice of November 
11, 1918, and its renewals and the Protocols thereto. 

“Article 239. 

“The German Government undertakes to make forthwith the 
restitution contemplated by Article 238 and to make the pay- 
ments and deliveries contemplated by Articles 233, 235 
and 236. 

“Article 240. 

“The German Government recognizes the Commission pro- 
vided for by Article 233 as the same may be constituted by the 
Allied and Associated Governments in accordance with Annex 
II, and agrees irrevocably to the possession and exercise by 
such Commission of the power and authority given to it under 
the present Treaty. 

“The German Government will supply to the Commission all 
the information which the Commission may require relative to 
the financial situation and operations and to the property, 
productive capacity, and stocks and current production of raw 
materials and manufactured articles of Germany and her na- 
tionals, and further any information relative to military opera- 
tions which in the judgment of the Commission may be neces- 
sary for the assessment of Germany’s liability for reparation 
as defined in Annex I. 

“The German Government will accord to the members of 
the Commission and its authorised agents the same rights and 
immunities as are enjoyed in Germany by duly accredited 
diplomatie agents of friendly Powers. 

“Germany further agrees to provide for the salaries and 
expenses of the Commission and of such staff as it may employ. 
“Article 241. 

“Germany undertakes to pass, issue and maintain in force 
any legislation, orders and decrees that may be necessary to 
give complete effect to these provisions. 

“Article 252. 

“The provisions of this Part of the present Treaty do not 
apply to the property, rights and interests referred to in Sec- 
tions III and IV of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present 
Treaty, nor to the product of their liquidations, except so far 
as concerns any final balance in favour of Germany under 
Article 243 (a). 

“Article 253. 

“The following shall be reckoned as credits to Germany in 
respect of her reparation obligations: 

“(a) Any final balance in favour of Germany under Section 
V (Alsace-Lorraine) of Part III (Political Clauses for Europe) 
and Sections III and IV of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the 
present Treaty ; 

“(b) Amounts due to Germany in respect of transfers under 
Section IV (Saar Basin) of Part III (Political Clauses for 
Europe), Part IX (Financial Clauses), and Part XII (Ports, 
Waterways and Railways) ; 

“(c) Amounts which in the judgment of the Reparation Com- 
mission should be credited to Germany on account of any other 
transfers under the present Treaty of property, rights, conces- 
sions or other interests. 

“In no case however shall credit be given for property re- 
stored in accordance with Article 238 of the present Part. 
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“Article 2}}. 

“The transfer of the German submarine cables which do not 
form the subject of particular provisions of the present Treaty 
is regulated by Annex VII hereto. ‘ 

“ANNEX I. 

“Compensation may be claimed from Germany under Article 
232 above in respect of the total damage under the following 
categories: 

“(1) Damage to injured persons and to surviving dependents 
by personal injury to or death of civilians caused by acts of 
war, including bombardments or other attacks on land, on sea, 
or from the air, and all the direct consequences thereof, and of all 
operations of war by the two groups of belligerents wherever 
arising. 

“(2) Damage caused by Germany or her allies to civilian 
victims of acts of cruelty, violence or maltreatment (including 
injuries to life or health as a consequence of imprisonment, 
deportation, internment or evacuation, of exposure at sea or of 
being forced to labour), wherever arising, and to the surviving 
dependents of such victims. 

“(3) Damage caused by Germany or her allies in their 
own territory or in eccupied or invaded territory to civilian 
victims of all acts injurious to health or capacity to work, 
or to honour, as well as to the surviving dependents of such 
victims. 

“(4) Damage caused by any kind of maltreatment of pris- 
oners of war. ] 

“(5) As damage caused to the peoples of the Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers, all pensions and compensation in the nature of 
pensions to naval and military victims of war (including mem- 
bers of the air force), whether mutilated, wounded, sick or 
invalided, and to the dependents of such victims, the amount 
due to the Allied and Associated Governments being calculated 
for each of them as being the capitalised cost of such pensions 
ami compensation at the date of the coming into force of the 
present Treaty on the basis of the scales in force in France at 
such date. 

“(6) The cost of assistance by the Government of the Allied 
and Associated Powers to prisoners ef war and to their fami- 
lies and dependents. 

“(7) Allowances by the Governments of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers to the families and dependents of mobilised per- 
sons or persons serving with the forces, the amount due to them 
for each calendar year in which hostilities occurred being cal- 
culated for each Government on the basis of the average scale 
for such payments in force in France during that year. 

“(8) Damage caused to civilians by being forced by Ger- 
many or her allies to labour without just remuneration. 

“(9) Damage in respect of all property wherever situated 
belonging to any of the Allied or Associated States or their na- 
tionals, with the exception of naval and military works or mate- 
rials, which has been carried off, seized, injured or destroyed by 
the acts of Germany or her allies on land, on sea or from the air, 
or damage directly in consequence of hostilities or of any opera- 
tions of war. 

(10) Damage in the form of levies, fines and other similar 
exactions imposed by Germany or her allies upon the civilian 
population. 

“ ANNEX II. 
s 1. 

“The Commission referred to in Article 233 shall be called 
The Reparation Commission’ and is hereinafter referred to as 
* the Commission ’. ee 

“Delegates to this Commission shall be nominated by the 
United States of America, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Belgium and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. Each of these Pow- 
ers will appoint one Delegate and also one Assistant Delegate, 
who will take his place in case of illness or necessary absence, 
but at other times will only have the right to be present at pro- 
ceedings without taking any part therein. 

“ On no occasion shall the Delegates of more than five of the 
above Powers have the right to take part in the proceedings of 
the Commission and to record their votes. The Delegates of the 
United States, Great Britain, France and Italy shall have this 
right on all occasions,” 

The next amendment was, on page 261, annex 2, subsection 2, 
after the words “ Delegates of,” to strike out the words “the 
United States,” so as to read: 

Delegates of Great Britain, France, and Italy shall haye this right on 
all occasions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 


Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale McKellar Simmons 
Bankhead z McNary Smith, Ariz. - 
Beckham Moses Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Harrison Nelson Smith, Md. 
Capper enderson New Smoot 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Newberry Spencer 
eats N He EN t Sterling 
s ones, N. Mex, ugen 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Overman Sutherland 
Dillingham Kello, Thomas 
Kendrick Penrose ‘Trammell 
Kenyon Phelan Underwood 
Fletcher Keyes Phipps Wa 
Frelinghuysen King Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Gay y ell Warren 
Gerry Knox Robinson Watson 
Gore Lenroot Sheppard 
Gronna Lodge Shields 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus]l. I understand 
that he is detained on official business. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrraan], and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] are absent on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Wirencock] this morning seemed to voice the idea that those 
Senators who were not in favor of the pending treaty or who 
were opposed to its ratification were not entitled to be heard 
with reference to any proposed amendment or reservation 
thereof. I have never understood that to be the theory of legis- 
lation in this or any other parliamentary body. Legislation 
is a matter, first, of discussion, consideration, and generally 
of compromise. The treatment of a proposed treaty by this 
branch of the treaty-making power is that which would be 
given to proposed legislation. 

I would feel myself derelict in my duty under my oath as 
a Senator if I did not propose to perfect any measure whatso- 
ever which might be offered for adoption by this body, although 
I might be opposed to the measure itself and might have my 
mind definitely and firmly made up that, irrespective of the ques- 
tion whether amendments were or were not adopted, I should 
finally vote against the measure as u whole. In other words, 
I consider it to be one of the very gravest duties imposed upon 
a Senator in this body to perfect, if possible, legislation and to 
make it as innocuous as it can be made. Particularly in this 
instance do I consider that duty incumbent upon Senators, in 
view of the declarations such as we have heard from the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, who is leading the forces in favor of the 
treaty, that there is no question of the final adoption of the 
treaty. 

Mr. President, I have had no hesitation whatsoever in ex- 
pressing my views upon various provisions of this proposed 
treaty. I have none now. I have had nothing whatsoever to 
hide. I have not attempted to disguise my opinion nor to re- 
frain from expressing here and elsewhere my determination 
upon the subject. I may reiterate that I am opposed to the 
constitution of the league of nations. As it is proposed, no 
reservation can cure, to my satisfaction, the fatal defects in 
that instrument. I had hoped that it might be possible to sever 
the proposed constitution of the league of nations from the 
so-called treaty of peace with Germany, which is, in fact, no 
treaty of peace whatsoever. I had then proposed that if, by 
the proper amendments, or what I considered proper amend- 
ments, my objections to the treaty itself were obviated, I 
should vote for the treaty. I say very frankly that in the 
face of the declared determination of the majority of the 
Senate to reject amendments to the treaty itself, I shall vote 
against the entire instrument. I shall, however, in pursuance 
of what I believe to be my duty, insist upon the amendments 
which I think proper to make the instrument as little disas- 
trous or as innocuous as possible; and I conceive that in so 
doing I am merely performing my duty under my oath as a 
Member of this body. 

In pursuance of that policy I have offered in the committee, 
and expect later to offer in the Senate, amendments to this 
treaty. I am perfectly aware of the fact that those amend- 
ments will be defeated. Therefore it may be asked why I 
should insist upon offering them. My purpose is that which I 
have declared, to perform my duty as I see it as a Senator. 

We have seen some of the effects, at any rate; and while I 
have no aspirations to be considered a prophet, in my judgment 
you will see further effects of the offering of these amendments 
in the first place, of the discussion upon the amendments in the 
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Second place, and of the rejection of the amendments in the 
third place, some of the results with which you are faced now. 

Mr. President, for the adoption of a council of representatives 
of the great nations of the world to meet in annual or semi- 
annual assembly for the discussion of world questions and re- 
ports to their several governments, I will vote heartily at any 
time, This was the first plank of the platform of the League to 
Enforce Peace. For the creation of a world tribunal, a court 
based upon the foundation upon which rests the department 
known as the judiciary department of this Government; for 
the creation of a world court which may deal with world ques- 
tions as the Supreme Court of the United States deals with 
national questions, I will vote, should I have an opportunity. 
This is the second plank in the platform of the League to En- 
force Peace. The entire platform has been scuttled and the 
money raised for propaganda in support of it has been diverted 
to assist in the creation of a purely political body with legisla- 
tive powers, alone except as in article 11 executive powers may 
be found. 

Mr. President, various amendments have been brought out 
of and submitted by the majority members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee for perfecting the body of this instrument. 
They have been voted down, one at a time. The pending amend- 
ment, brought out and reported favorably by the majority of 
the committee, will, of course, be rejected. I am now occupying 
the time of the Senate in this discussion, knowing the futility 
of the discussion so far as the immediate result will be indi- 
eated by a vote, but knowing that the discussion itself tends to 
inform the people of the United States of the shackles which 
are being placed upon them, of the obligations which are being 
imposed upon them, and which they must perform or repudiate 
in the future. I am determined that in so far as my weak voice 
can reach them they shall understand before it is ratified by this 
body not only the obligations which they are entering into for 
the future through the adoption of the covenant of the league 
of nations, but the obligations which they are assuming for the 
present through the adoption without amendment of the body 
of the treaty itself; and I, sir, as I say, not assuming to be a 
prophet, am performing what I believe to be my duty, in the 
assurance that I shall have no apology to make to the Ameri- 
ean people hereafter for my course or for my vote, nor any 
explanation, sir. I may be wrong. 

Mr. President, the pending amendment is not the amendment 
which I would see adopted to the clause under consideration. 
Did I not know that it was absolutely futile, I should have 
offered the amendment in the original form in which I proposed 
it in the committee—to take the United States entirely out of 
the reparation commission, to assume none of the obligations 
imposed by the reparation articles, to decline any benefits what- 
soever which might come to us through the reparation provi- 
sions, and to see that neither the United States nor its people 
for the next 30 years had any duty to perform under its provi- 
sions, which duty, when performed, will be, under the declara- 
tion of the President of the United States or of his peace com- 
missioners, as testified under oath, performed for the benefit, 
not of the people of the United States but of the people of the 
other nations of the world. 

As was well said by Brockdorff-Rantzau—and I may be de- 
elared to be pro-German for even mentioning the name; however, 
I refer to an official communication signed by Brockdorff-Rantzau 
and answered by M. Clemenceau as the president of the allied 
delegates—as was well said by Brockdorff-Rantzau upon reading 
the reparation articles, the reparation commission provided 
under this treaty has more power in Germany, or in the district 
under the control of the reparation commission directly, and in 
Germany as a whole, than was ever vested in the Kaiser, in the 
German Empire, in the Reichstag, or in all the several States of 
Germany combined. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator, with pleasure. 

Mr. KNOX. Does the Senator from New Mexico happen to 
remember that it is not only over Germany that the reparation 
commission exercises such vast powers, but it is over other coun- 
tries as well; as, for instance, it is within the function of the 
reparation commission to determine how much money Belgium 
owes the United States up to the 1ith day of November, 1918, 
when the armistice was signed, and to decide that the United 
States shall accept German bonds in payment therefor. 

Mr. FALL. I thank the Senator for adding to what I have 
been saying so important a suggestion, which, of course, is based 
upon the written terms of the treaty. 

Mr. President, I have no hesitation whatsoever in saying to 
you that these terms never will be performed. No force, no 
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power known to man, can compel performance of the terms which 
you are agreeing to enforce, except the bayonets of an over- 
whelming military force in Germany for 30 years. 

There are no terms of peace in the reparation commission 
provisions of the treaty, but there is perpetual war and strife 
in every line of them. No country can ever remain a country, 
no country can retain any element of sovereignty, and per- 
form as you provide that Germany shall perform. ‘The only 
way that you can compel Germany to perform is by the 
bayonets of your soldiers. Still we are told thas those of us 
who oppose this peace treaty should not even offer an amend- 
ment to mitigate in some degree the inequalities which are 
visited upon the United States at least by the terms of the 
covenant. 

The amendment proposed here is simply to the effect that 
the American member of the commission of seven may attend 
the meetings of the commission, but that with the exception of 
his right to vote in every instance on the article dealing with 
the distribution of the German merchant fleet and ships now 
constructed or to be hereafter constructed, which she agrees 
to turn over to certain powers in proportion to their tonnage 
laws, in which article the United States is interested, he shall 
cast his vote and bind the people of the United States to no 
other provision, unless he receives direct instructions from his 
Government as to the casting of his yote upon that subject. In 
other words, that no commissioner appointed by the President 
of the United States, either by and with the consent of the 
Senate or not, shall bind this Government by his vote in regu- 
lating the affairs and conducting the supergovernment of 
Germany, except as he may be directly instructed by his Govern- 
ment at home: It simply provides that the commissioner whom 
we may name shall perform all his duties as the treaty itself 
provides that he shall perform one of them, 

As the United States declared that it expected no part of 
the sums provided for in the nature of reparation to be given 
to us, and would accept no part of them, and as such declara- 
tion was not joined in by our associates, the allied powers, it 
became necessary, in carrying out their purposes, to see that 
our vote did not affect the question or influence their commis- 
sloners upon the scaling of the indebtedness. The provision 
therein is to the effect that upon any vote with reference to 
reducing the reparation demanded, the commissioner shall re- 
ceive direct instructions from his Government before agreeing 
to any such reparation. The proposed amendment simply ap- 
plies the same principle or rule to the performance of the 
other duties of this commissioner. 

Mr. President, I shall not undertake to go at length into the 
discussion of the various provisions of the reparations articles. 
I have referred to them in broad terms alone. 

There is an army provided for in these reparation commis- 
sion articles to enable the reparation commission to enforce 
its orders. There is a further provision that the reparation 
commission itself may recruit armed forces of its own. 

Mr. President, many of our earnest colleagues, actuated un- 
doubtedly by as patriotic motives as those which I claim, sin- 
cerely believe that through some form of reservations some- 
where they may reach the same object that I have in view in 
offering what is denounced so often as a textual amendment, 
Some of them have declared, with reference to other amend- 
ments which have been rejected here on the same line, that 
they would not vote to reject those amendments were they not 
convinced that the same object could be reached by n reserva- 
tion. 

It has not been my good fortune, Mr. President, to see the 
proposed reservations, In a discussion yesterday with one of 
the reservationists I was shown one of those reservations. I 
can say very frankly that there was an immediate disagreement 
between that Senator and myself as to the effect of his pro- 
posed reservation. That being the case, Mr. President, being 
in hopes that a reservation itself would reach the object, and 
therefore, if the amendment were defeated, that I might, 
through a vote cast for the reservation, assist in the perfecting 
of this instrument, but disagreeing entirely with the gentle- 
man who supports the amendment as to its effect, I asked him 
who would eonstrue the reservation. 

Of course, I may say, frankly, that I can not agree with any 
part of the contention that is advanced by some Senators in 
regard to the applicability of any precedents which have been 
cited here with reference to the effect of reservations as saving 
the United States in treaties. I can not agree for one moment 
with those Senators who maintain that the reservations con- 
tained in the Algeciras agreement form a precedent which 
would be binding in the consideration of this treaty. I can not 
agree for a moment with the contention that the reservations 
contained in such agreements as those adopted at the last 
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Hague convention form a precedent for the consideration or 
construction of similar reservations or other reservations at- 
tached to this agreement. . 

In the first place, Mr. President, you join supine government 
and a political body of some character. A subject under dis- 
pute, or a dispute not under dispute, is brought up properly for 
consideration by the council. You have adopted a reservation 
of some character concerning the yarious subjects under discus- 
sion. If you haye compelled the other allied and associated 
powers, who, together with the United States, constitute a per- 
petual majority in the council, to agree with your reservation 
before you have entered the council chamber, you may claim 
some degree of safety. If you have not required, as a condi- 
tion precedent to the exchange of ratifications, that you should 
be joined affirmatively in those reservations by those who with 
you will constitute a majority of that council forever, then I 
Say to you that the construction of the reservation itself is a 
point of dispute to be settled under the terms of the league 
covenant, and under the terms of the league covenant, if you 
refuse to submit that very question to arbitration, automat- 
ically the council itself takes cognizance of it, and you are 
precluded from voting upon it. 

Again, you will be met by the proposition that, as a matter 
of fact, your reservations constitute amendments, in effect, to 
the treaty itself. Every reservationist who has spoken here 
declared himself as not opposed to the principle covered by 
these amendments and declared that he would vote for the 
amendments if he did not think that we could cover the same 
proposition by a reservation. Every one of those gentlemen 
agrees with the contention which inevitably would be made 
that the reservations themselves form amendments, and they 
will be met by the assertion, “We have not agreed to the 
amendments,” and they will be met by the assertion that “ You 
yourselves have agreed how this covenant of the league should 
be umended, and until it is so amended we will construe your 
amendments for you.” 

You have constituted no gréat court to whom the question 
could be submitted. You haye submitted to a political body, 
and by the terms of your submission exclude yourselves from 
participating in the vote. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FALL. With pleasure. 

Mr. LENROOT. What body does the Senator think would 
have the right to construe? 

Mr. FALL. ‘The council of the league of nations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under what authority? 

Mr. FALL. Under the general authority vested in it. I know 
the Senator does not agree with my construction, even of the 
Constitution of the United States. I know he does not agree 
that there is any power in this council. I do not agree with 
him. I think there is. I think there is general power in this 
council and in the assembly. We disagree fundamentally upon 
the constitutional propositions inyolyed—earnestly and sin- 
cerely, of course, but fundamentally. There is no point of 
agreement, The Senator is absolutely sincere, undoubtedly, 
in his contention that n reservation will reach the point which 
he agrees with me should be reached by reservation or textual 
amendment. The appeal to me that a textual amendment means 
the summoning of the peace council again, the submission to 
the peace council itself of the acceptance or rejection of the 
amendments, and that it will require time, is no appeal to 
my judgment, when the rights, possibly the destiny, certainly 
the future of the people of the United States are inyolved, and 
in view of the fact particularly that the peace council are now 
in session. 

Mr. President, I offered an amendment to the provision with 
reference to upper Silesia, excluding the United States from 
taking part in the deliberations or actions or decisions of 
the commission appointed under the terms of this peace treaty. 
Until the terms of the treaty are ratified, until the treaty 
itself becomes effective in so far as the United States is 
concerned, the armistice agreed upon between the United States 
and ifs associates upon one part and Germany upon the other 
is in full foree and effect unless denounced or violated. 

Has there been any violation, in so far as we know or have 
been informed, of the terms of the armistice with reference to 
upper Silesia? None whatsoever. There has been none, I will 
say flatly. The armistice is in effect. The armistice proposes 
and disposes of the use of the armed forces of the United 
States until the treaty comes into effect. 

It now develops in the discussion which took place this morn- 
ing that the Chief of Staff of the United States has informed 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of this body 
that the 5,000 troops who sailed Jast night or this morning, 
destined for upper Silesia, are being sent across the water to 


that point under the war power of the President of the United 
States and under the additional authority which he conceives 
to have been conferred upon him indirectly by the rejection by, 
this body of the amendment offered by myself and voted down 
a few days since. This broad assertion is made despite the 
declaration of Senators voting against the amendment at the 
time that they cast their votes, or a few moments prior thereto, 
and repeated again this morning by the eminent Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], that the treaty itself could not be 
ratified unless a reservation shall be adopted which will protect 
the United States, as the amendment offered by myself, if it 
had been adopted, would have reached that purpose. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. I interrupted the Senator a few moments ago 
in calling attention to the idea of acceptance of German bonds 
by the reparation commission, and I made a statement which, I 
think, after closer examination of the text of the treaty, I was 
scarcely warranted in making. I was misled by the language 
of a document prepared for the use of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, which undertook to state the powers of the 
reparation commission. In this document it is stated that— 

One of the powers of the reparation commission is to determine the 
debt Belgium owes to the allied and associated powers incurred up to 
November 11, 1918, with interest at 5 per cent and accept German 
bonds of this amount. 

I find upon an examination of article 232, of which this is 
supposed to be a condensed statement, that acceptance of Ger- 
man bonds in the amount is an acceptance for Belgium and not 
an acceptance for those to whom Belgium owes any debt. 

Mr. FALL. However, it comes under the provision to which 
the Senator referred. 

Mr. KNOX. Yes. I wanted to make that correction. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted, I 
am very glad that the Senator from Pennsylvania has made 
that correction, because that statement had been heretofore 
made on the floor of the Senate on several occasions and I was 
not able to find it. The provision to which the Senator now 
refers is on page 249 of the text. 

Mr. KNOX. Article 232; and I think a clear reading of the 
article is that the bonds are to be accepted for Belgium and 
does not release Belgium from her obligations to 2 country to 
which she shall owe any debt. 

Mr. POMERENE. In no sense does it relense Belgium from 
her obligation to us except as it may be paid. 

Mr. KNOX. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. FALL. I did not understand the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania to make the point that it relieved Belgium from any debt. 
It was with reference to the powers of the Reparation Commis- 
sion which we were discussing. I will say in passing that the 
Senator will find further, in some of the articles of the treaty, 
that Germany is compelled to underwrite certain other indebted- 
ness of her allies in this war which has not yet been ascertained 
in so far as we know—of course over her very serious protest. 

Mr. President, we are confronted by the remarkable condition 
of affairs that, upon the one hand, the disposition of the troops 
of the United States may be made in any manner whatsoever 
that the war power declares so long as the status of war exists, 
and, upon the other, we have the defeat of an amendment in 
this body, coupled with the declaration that the treaty itself 
can not go into effect unless the amendment is covered by proper 
reservations, and that the latter action is additional authority 
for the use of the armed forces of the United States, as it is not 
provided that they shall be used in the armistice under which 
we are now operating. 

But, sir, even under the contention as specifically announced, 
I was yet astounded this morning to have the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrehcock], who was leading so well those forces 
which are lined up in favor of the adoption of the treaty, as he 
says, without the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i,” an- 
nounce a doctrine which I have heard hinted at once or twice in 
this Chamber, in effect, that the status of war having been 
created, no power could interfere with the President of the 
United States, as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, in the disposition of the armed forces of the 
United States. 

F ealled attention once before, two years or more ago, in this 
body, to what that declaration meant, that it meant in terms, in 
effect, or in spirit that, having declared war on Germany, neither 
the Congress of the United States nor any other power could 
prevent the President of the United States, in his discretion, 
from invading the neutral countries of Switzerland or Holland 
if, in his judgment, as military commander, he could best reach 
the forts in Germany through such invasion. That was the 
doctrine. The doctrine is that being not yet, as the Senator 
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Says, al peace—that is, under his construction of what peace 
means, not haying ratified the present treaty—the President 
of the United Siates, as Commander in Chief of the Army of the 
United States, may, in violation of the armistice entered into and 
under which we are operating, take the soldiers from Illinois 
and other States in the Union and send them, not to the Rhine 
Provinces, which are provided in the armistice itself to be 
occupied for a certain length of time, but send them across Ger- 
many or through the free city of Danzig and occupy Upper Silesia 
unti! such time as he sees fit to withdraw them. That is a 
peculiar theory of government to me, Mr. President; but in its 
logical outcome, logically followed by the commissioners of the 
United States of America, in concert with other members of the 
supreme council, a day or two since in declaring economic and 
armed war upon Russia, with whom we have never been at war. 

I read from the Associated Press dispatches in the morning 
papers as follows: 

Loxbox, October 16. 


The text of the note of the supreme council inviting Germany to sar 
ticipate in the blockade of * as published in the Berlin Taget att 
and reprinted by the Daily Herald, shows that Norway, Denmark, 
Swedon, Holland, Finland. Spain, Switzerland, Mexico, Chile, Argentina, 
Colombia, and Venezuela have been invited to initiate measures to pre- 
vent their nationals from engaging in any trade whatever with Bolshe- 
vik Russia. The measures are thus enumerated : 

wirst. Refusal of permission to sail to every ship bound for a Russian 
Bolshevik port and the closing of all ports to ships from Bolshevik 

rts, 

Second. Similar regulations to be adopted with regard to all goods 
destined for Russia by any other route. 


REFUSE PASSPORTS AND CREDIT. 


Third. Passports will be refused to all persons to or from Bolshevik 
Ttussia, Isolated exceptions may be made by agreement of the allied 
And associated powers. 

Fourth. Measures will be taken to hinder banks from granting credit 
to commercial undertakings in Bolshevik Russia. 

Fifth. Every Government will refuse its nationals any facilities of 
3 with Bolshevik Russia, whether by post or wireless teleg- 
raphy. 

This, of course, constitutes economi¢ war. 
constitutes armed warfare: 


Marshal Foch added the following instruction: 

“Inform the German Government that the British and French men- 
of-war in the Gulf of Finland will continue to blockade Bolshevik ports 
and detain from the moment they come in sight ships bound for Bol- 
shevik ports.” 

Mr. President, this is the modern doctrine of the freedom of 
the seas so strenuously contended for through the windows of 
the White House. Every neutral ship sailing from a South 
American port for a Russian port called a Bolshevik port, what- 
soever the port may be, so denominated by some representative 
of the supreme council, must understand that if encountcred by 
a British or a French man-of-war it will not be allowed to enter 
the port of destination. 

A blockade is a war measure, and is defined in international 
law nas war, The Congress of the United States is not called 
upon to act. Why? Because, under the modern theory so eto- 
quently announced, we are in a state of war. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see what the logical consequence is. 
Having by proper declaration of war once entered a state of 
war with any nation, automatically the President of the United 
States, being constituted military dictator of the United States, 
has the power vested in him to declare war or to commit an 
act of war against any other country under the heavens. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr, FALL. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The Senator is not charging me with 
making any such statement as that, is he? 

Mr. FALL. I will read from the Senator's remarks of this 
morning and see whether or not I was justified in even inti- 
mating that he held that opinion: 


Mr. lvremcock. My conviction is—and the ideas which I have had 
have been qnite justified up te the present time—that the Senate will 
not adjourn without the ratification of the * oh I do not believe that 
the Senate of the United States is going to back out of this war before 
it is finished; and the war is not finished until the German troops are 
out of Silesia and arc supplanted by troops of the allicd and associated 
aan just as they haye been supplanted by those troops upon the 

ne. 


Continuing, the Senator said: 

I say, again, that if Senators think they can defeat the ratification 
of the treaty, they nevertheless leave the President with the war powers, 
Tie has sent troops under the war powers to Coblenz, and there is no 
reason why he could not send them farther if the war powers continue. 
‘The way to take away the war powers from the President of the United 
States is to ratify this treaty and bring about peace, 

Of course, there may be no other way; but I may say to some 
of the Senators who are so fond of reservations that there is a 
way set forth in the Declaration of Independence of the United 
States by which war powers can be taken away without the 
ratification of this treaty. God deliver us from the necessity 
of appealing to the ultimate powers of the people of the United 
States to change forcibly their form of government! 


The following 


Mr. President, where are we? We have, under the provisions 
of the Constitution, declared war against Germany; we are in a 
state of war; the President has war powers; and therefore we 
are justified in declaring war, economic and armed, against 
Russia. We have declared, in violation of the terms of the 
armistice, that we are justified in occupying portions of Ger- 
many which were not provided to be occupied in the armistice. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator will realize that we did not 
make the armistice; it was made by the President of the 
United States, He has the power to change it, for it is purely 
a military proceeding. 

Mr. FALL. That is another astounding proposition. Any 
Senator who holds such ideas as those just expressed has an 
absolute contempt for the Constitution of the United States, 
an absolute contempt for the form of government adopted by 
our fathers and so far preserved by the sword of our people, 
or else has no conception whatsoever of what our form of 
government is, with its three coordinate branches of govern- 
ment. Apparently, as I understand the doctrine enunciated, 
he has no conception of international law or of the rules of war 
among civilized nations. The Senator does not seem to realize 
that an armistice takes the place of a treaty of peace for the 
time being when it is in effect and that a violation of it by us 
would be as much to be condemned by all as would be a viola- 
tion of its terms by Germany. s 

28 HITCHCOCK, But the Senator has shown no violation 
of it. 

Mr. FALL. But the Senator himself is suggesting that the 
President of the United States has the right to violate it in 
the face of all decency and of the history of the civilized world, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not at all. I say the President of the 
United States in conjunction with the other powers has the 
power to amend it and they have done so. What are you going 
to do about it? They have amended it. 

Mr. FALL. I deny the statement. The President has done 
nothing of the kind in conjunction with the other powers. If he 
has, it does not mitigate his offense against decency and civili- 
zation, but condemns his associates in the perpetration of such 
an offense. Germany is a party to the armistice. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, Germany has agreed to 
the modification. 

Mr. FALL. Germany, sir, has net agreed to the modification 
that we might occupy the territory referred to with troops, 
except as she has been compelled to do so under duress and 
at the point of the bayonet. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Everything is under duress. 

Mr. FALL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. She has agreed to it. 

Mr. FALL. Well, we have not in this treaty. Now, you 
appeal to the war powers of the President, that he, as Com- 
mander in Chief, can modify or obviate or set aside an armi- 
stice, and in the next breath you appeal to the terms of the 
treaty itself as modifying the terms of the armistice; and the 
treaty, in so far as we and the President of the United States 
are concerned, bas not been ratified. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator misunderstands, I think. 
The armistice was made by the authority of the President of the 
United States for the United States and by the proper authorities 
for Great Britain, for France, for Italy, and for Japan. It was 
made with Germany, which assented to it under compulsion. 
Now all of those powers except the United States and Japan have 
ratified the treaty; all of those powers, including the United 
States and including Germany, have agreed to the modification 
of the armistice by which soldiers go into Silesia during the 
plebiscite. The other nations have taken that action under the 
treaty and the President has taken it under his war power. If 
we have not the treaty in force the President has his war power, 
and he has exercised his war power. 

Mr. FALL. Precisely; but the Senator from Nebraska, from 
my point of view, instead of extricating himself from his ex- 
traordinary construction of the war powers of the President of 
the United States, becomes more deeply involved, for, reduced 
to its logical conclusion, his construction is that the President 
of the United States is a military dictator. I am not pre- 
pared to disagree with that construction, but as to the constitu- 
tionality or legality of that state of affairs I do disagree. That 
it is a fact—and the Senator has stated that it is a fact—that 
we are operating in this instance under a military dictatorship 
I agree. That there is a military dictatorship in this country 
legally and constitutionally or by the consent of the people of the 
United States I disagree. 
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Mr. President, let us follow this matter a little further. So 
long as we are at war the President under his war powers can 
even violate an armistice. When are we at peace? The Senator 
says when we ratify this treaty. Why, Mr. President, we 
solemnly declared war against the Austro-Hungarian Empire; 
we have now pending a treaty of peace terminating the war with 
Austria, and ws have in process of negotiation a treaty of peace 
supposed to be intended to terminate the war with what remains 
of Hungary, Hungary having been broken up and divided. A 
portion of it goes to or is claimed by Bulgaria; another portion 
to Roumania, or she lays claim to it; and still another portion, I 
believe, we have agreed to turn over to Czechoslovakia and to the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State. So long as we have not entered into 
a treaty of peace with the Hungarian portion of the former 
Austrian Empire the dictatorship in this country and throughout 
the world will continue. That is the logical argument ond the 
only deduction which can be made from the war powers of the 
President as construed by his representatives here. ‘Therefore 
if we can just hold off peace with any other country the Presi- 
dent of the United States can continue to exercise his war powers 
abroad; he can continue to send our troops wherever he may 
please; he can continue to take part in a declaration of war upon 
an ally—for Russia was an ally of the United States—and under 
his war power, being a military dictator, he can use the armed 
forces of the country anywhere he pleases and not be guilty of 
a high crime and misdemeanor and be subject to punishment by 
impeachment through the Congress of the United States. I deny 
any such construction. 

Mr. President, are the soldiers, if they are needed in blockad- 
ing Bolshevik ports, to be diverted from their destination in 
Upper Silesia to Russia to join or cooperate with the American 
forces already there unconstitutionally? How long are the 
war powers to continue? Let we are told that if we adopt 
textual amendments to this treaty we will prevent the United 
States having peace with the world; that if we reject the 
proposition for American representation on the reparation com- 
inission—and the Austrian treaty and every other treaty which 
is now being prepared is full of commissions; and an army 
of Bullitts or representatives of like or other character, I 
suppose, are in training for the positions which you are 
assisting to constitute for them—a like result will follow. We 
are told as an excuse for the violation of the Constitution, as 
an excuse for a usurpation of power by the President of the 
United States such as no other man in the United States ever 
dared to undertake, that finally Germany will pay for the 
occupation by our troops of Upper Silesia. A wonderful argu- 
ment, Mr. President; an argument that will appeal, of course, 
to Senators in this body.“ 

We were told by the same Senator a few days ago that 
amendments ought not to be adopted because a very great 
financial benefit was to be derived—I think he mentioned about 
$1,000,000,000—by the United States, if not directly by repara- 
tion, through the indirect operation of the reparation commis- 
sion in Germany. Exalted sentiments, worthy of indorsement 
by those who believe that no textual amendments should be 
adopted to this treaty, worthy of those who hold to the belief 
that by a mere declaration of war against an enemy the Presi- 
dent of the United States automatically becomes a military 
dictator, and that so long as war is not ended by a written docu- 
ment adopted by the military dictator and ratified by us without 
the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i,” his military war 
powers continue and he can command the forces of the United 
States to invade or its ships to blockade a friendly country! 

Mr. President, I have little more to say. In so far as I am 
concerned, the yote may be taken. With the amendments 
proposed and those which will be proposed defeated, I shall vote 
against the ratification of the entire treaty; and in doing so I 
again say that in my heart I have the assurance that I shall 
never be called upon to apologize or feel of myself the necessity 
for apologizing to any people anywhere for my action and my 
vote, nor will it be necessary for me to explain if, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I shall not undertake to dis- 
cuss the distinction between reservations and textual amend- 
ments; but I believe I can show that if the Senate desires to 
attain the objects sought to be accomplished by this amend- 
ment it can be done by the resolution of ratification, in which 
the Senate must provide for the appointment of all representa- 
tives of the United States under the treaty and define their 
powers and duties, or such provision may be made by joint 
resolution or statute. 

Now, let us see what this amendment is. It is an amendment 
of Annex 2, page 261, section 2, which section provides: - 

Delegates to this commission shall be nominated by the United States 
of America, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and the 


Serb-Croat-Slovene State. Each of these powers will appoint one dele- 
gate and also one assistant delegate. 


ee 


The next part of the section reads as follows: 

On no occasion shall the delegates of more than five of the above 
powers have the right to take part in the proceedings of the commis- 
sion and to record their votes. The delegates of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Italy shall have this right on all occasions. 

In the pending amendment the words “United States” are 
stricken out and the following words added: 


The delegate of the United States shall have no vote in the pro- 
ceedings of the commission except concerning a matter wherein such 
delegate is specifically instruc’ by his Government to take part in 

roceedings of the commission and to cast and record the vote of the 
Inited States thereupon; but shall always have such right when 
Annex III to the reparation clauses or any section thereof is under 
consideration. 8 2 
1 2 III provides for the disposition of the shipping, and so 
orth. 

The Senate should, and undoubtedly will, pass a resolution 
ratifying the treaty and providing that the Congress of the 
United States will provide by statute for the appointment of its 
representatives under the league and treaty on commissions, 
boards, courts, or to any other position; establishing the extent 
to which the United States is to participate therein ; and defining 
and limiting the powers and duties of the various commissioners 
and representatives, mode of appointment; and finally providing 
that until that is done no one shall represent the United States 
under the league or treaty. 

It is the clear duty of the Senate of the United States to pass 
such a resolution, and it devolyes upon the Congress to provide 
by statute for those appointments and to define the powers and 
duties of our representatives and the extent of their partici- 
pation in these commissions. If that is done—and I know it 
has been considered by the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations. Committee, who has given a great deal of atten- 
tion to it—there is absolutely no necessity for this amendment. 

This amendment provides that the delegate of the United 
States shall have no vote in the proceedings of the commission 
except concerning a matter wherein such delegate has been in- 
structed by his Government to take part in the proceedings of 
the commission and to cast and record the vote of the United 
States thereupon. The Congress will by statute provide that, 
and the resolution of ratification should give notice that the 
Congress will do it by statute; and until that is done we shall 
have no commissioners, and we shall have no delegate. 

Of all amendments within my knowledge, this is the least 
necessary. 

The foreign countries are not at all interested in how we shall 
appoint our representatives. That is for the Congress to decide; 
and the resolution of ratification, I believe, can and should 
thoroughly protect the United States until Congress has acted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is upon amend- 
ment numbered 45, proposed by the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roli, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Gerry Melumber Sheppard 
Bankhead Gronna McKellar Simmons 
Beckham Hale MeNary Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Harris Moses Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Harrison Myers Smith, Md. 
pper Henderson Nelson Smoot 

Chamberlain Hitchcock New Spencer 
Colt Johnson, Calif. Newberry Stanley 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sterling 
Cummins Kello: Nugent Sutherland 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Swanson 

1 Kenyon Page Thomas 
Dillingham Keyes Penrose Townsend 
Edge King Phelan Trammell 
Fall Kirby Phipps Underwood 
Fernald Knox Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher La Folletic Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Ransdell Murren 
Gay Lodge Robinson Watson 

Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce that my colleague, the senior 


Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarit], is detained by Iiness 
in his family. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Tennessee IMr. SHIELDS] 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent on 
official business. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Joun- 
son] is detained by illness in his family. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I desire to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], on account of 
illness in his family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 
retary will state amendment numbered 45. 

The Secretary. On page 261, in Annex II, article 2, after the 
words “ the delegates of,” on line 3 of the last paragraph, strike 


Seventy-seven Senators have 
The Sec- 
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out the words the United States” and the comma, so that it 
will read: 

The delegates of Great Britain, France, and Italy shall have this right 
on all occasions. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to inquire of the Senator 
from New Mexico whether he desires a yea-and-nay vote on 
these amendments? 

Mr. FALL. It is immaterial to mo, Mr. President. So far as 
I am concerned, I have no desire in the matter. There is no 
question but that the amendments will be defeated. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let us have a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. FALL. Other Senators ask for a yea-and-nay vote. I 
suggest to Senators that the yea-and-nay vote on one amendment 
is sufficient. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. FALL. Then I have no request to make. The amend- 
ments heretofore have been defeated, and this amendment will 
be defeated, I presume, by approximately the same vote. So I 
agree that a viva voce vote may be had. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
amendment numbered 46. 

The Secrerary. On line 4 of the last paragraph on page 261, 
after the word “occasions” and the period, it is proposed to 
insert the following words: 

The delegate of the United States shall have no yote in the proceed- 
ings of the commission, except concerning a matter wherein such got: 
gate is specifically instructed by his Government to take part in 
ceedings of the commission and b cast and record the vote of the Un ted 
States thereupon, but shall always have such right when Annex III to 
the reparation clauses or any section thereof is under consideration. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will continue 
the reading. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty and read as 
ToUows: 

»The Delegate of Belgium shall have this right on all occa- 
sions other than those referred to below. The Delegate of Japan 
shall have this right on occasions when questions relating to 
damage at sea, and questions arising under Article 260 of Part 
IX (Financial Clauses) in which Japanese interests are con- 
cerned, are under consideration. The Delegate of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State shall have this right when questions re- 
lating to Austria, Hungary or Bulgaria are under consideration. 

“Each Government represented on the Commission shall have 
the right to withdraw therefrom upon twelve months notice 
filed with the Commission and confirmed in the course of the 
sixth month after the date of the original notice. 

“a 3. 

“Such of the other Allied and Associated Powers as may be 
interested shall have the right to appoint a Delegate to be present 
and act as Assessor only while their respective claims and in- 
terests are under examination or discussion, but without the 
right to vote. 

“ 4. 

“Tn case of the death, resignation or recall of any Delegate, 
Assistant Delegate or Assessor, a successor to him shall be nom- 
inated as soon as possible, Ye 

9. 

“The Commission will have its principal permanent Bureau 
in Paris and will hold its first meeting in Paris as soon as prac- 
ticable after the coming into force of the present Treaty, and 
thereafter will meet in such place or places and at such time as 
it may deem convenient and as may be necessary for the most 
expeditious discharge of its duties. 

a“ 6. 

“At its first mecting the Commission shall elect, from among 
the Delegates referred to above, a Chairman and a Vice-Chair- 
man, who shall hold office for one year and shall be eligible for 
re-election. If a vacancy in the Chairmanship or Vice-Chair- 
manship should occur during the annual period, the Commission 
shall proceed to a new election for the remainder of the said 
period. ae 


“The Commission is authorised to appoint all necessary officers, 
agents and employees who may be required for the execution of 
its functions, and to fix their remuneration; to constitute com- 
mittees, whose members need not necessarily be members of the 
Commission, and to take all executive steps necessary for the 
purpose of discharging its duties; and to delegate authority and 
discretion to officers, agents = committees. 


“All proceedings of the S shall be private, unless, on 
particular occasions, the Commission shall otherwise determine 
for special reasons, 


— 
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“9. 

“The Commission shall be required, if the German Govern- 
ment so desire, to hear, within a period which it will fix from 
time to time, evidence and arguments on the part of Germany 
on any question connected with her capacity to pay. 

"10. 

“The Commission shall consider the claims and give to the 
German Government a just opportunity to be heard, but not to 
take any part whatever in the decisions of the Commission. The 
Commission shall afford a similar opportunity to the allies of 

„When it shall consider that their interests are in 
question. ae 


The Commission shall not be bound by any particular code 
or rules of law or by any particular rule of evidence or of pro- 
cedure, but shall be guided by justice, equity and good faith. Its 
decisions must follow the same principles and rules in all cases 
where they are applicable. It will establish rules relating to 
methods of proof of claims, It may act on any trustworthy 
modes of computation. is 

“The Commission shall have all the powers conferred upon 
it, and shall exercise all the functions assigned to it, by the 
present Treaty. 

“The Commission shall in general have wide latitude as to 
its control and handling of the whole reparation problem as dealt 
with in this Part of the present Treaty and shall have authority 
to interpret its provisions. Subject to the provisions of the pres- 
ent Treaty, the Commission is constituted by the several Allied 
and Associated Governments referred to in paragraphs 2 and 3 
above as the exclusive agency of the said Governments respec- 
tively for receiving, selling, holding, and distributing the repara- 
tion payments to be made by Germany under this Part of the 
present Treaty. The Commission must comply with the follow- 
ing conditions and provisions: 

“(a) Whatever part of the full amount of the proved claims 
is not paid in gold, or in ships, securities and commodities or 
otherwise, Germany shall be required, under such conditions as 
the Commission may determine, to cover by way of guarantee by 
an equivalent issue of bonds, obligations or otherwise, in order 
to constitute an acknowledgment of the said part of the debt. 

“(b) In periodically estimating Germany's capacity to pay, the 
Commission shall examine the German system of taxation, first, 
to the end that the sums for reparation which Germany is re- 
quired to pay shall become a charge upon all her revenues prior 
to that for the service or discharge of any domestic loan, and 
secondly, so as to satisfy itself that, in general, the German 
scheme of taxation is fully as heavy proportionately as that of 
any of the Powers represented on the Commission. 

o) In order to facilitate and continue the immediate resto- 
ration of the economic life of the Allied and Associated coun- 
tries, the Commission will as provided in Article 235 take from 
4“ by way of security for and acknowledgment of her debt 

first instalment of gold bearer bonds free of all taxes and 
8 of every description established or to be established by 
the Government of the German Empire or of the German States, 
or by any authority subject to them; these bonds will be deliv- 
ered on account and in three portions, the marks gold being pay- 
able in conformity with Article 262 of Part IX (Financial 
Clauses) of the present Treaty as follows: 

“(1) To be issued forthwith, 20,000,000,000 Marks gold bearer 
bonds, payable not later than May 1, 1921, without interest. 
There shall be specially applied towards the amortisation of 
these bonds the payments which Germany is pledged to make in 
conformity with Article 235, after deduction of the sums used 
for the reimbursement of expenses of the armies of occupation 
and for payment of foodstuffs and raw materials. Such bonds 
as have not been redeemed by May 1, 1921, shall then be ex- 
changed or new bonds of the same type as those provided for 
below (paragraph 12, c, (2)). 

2) To be issued forthwith, further 40,000,000,000 Marks 
gold bearer bonds, bearing interest at 2} per cent. per annum 
between 1921 and 1926, and thereafter at 5 per cent. per annum 
with an additional 1 per cent. for amortisation beginning in 
1926 on the whole amount of the issue. 

“(8) To be delivered forthwith n covering undertaking in 
writing to issue when, but not until, the Commission is satis- 
fied that Germany can meet such interest and sinking fund 
obligations, a further instalment of 40,000,000,000 Marks gold 
5 per cent. bearer bonds, the time and mode of payment of 
principal and interest to be determined by the Commission. 

“The dates for payment of interest, the manner of applying 
the amortisation fund, and all other questions relating to the 
issue, management and regulation of the bond issue shall be 
determined by the Commission from time to time. 
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“ Further issues by way of acknowledgment and security may 
be required as the Commission subsequently determines from 
time to time. 

“(d) In the event of bonds, obligations or other evidence of 
indebtedness issued by Germany by way of security for or 
acknowledgment of her reparation debt being disposed of out- 
right, not by way of pledge, to persons other than the several 
Governments in whose favour Germany’s original reparation 
indebtedness was created, an amount of such reparation in- 
debtedness shall be deemed to be extinguished corresponding 
to the nominal value of the bonds, ete. so disposed of out- 
right, and the obligation of Germany in respect of such bonds 
shall be confined to her liabilities to the holders of the bonds, 
as expressed upon their face. 

“(e) The damage for repairing, reconstructing and rebuild- 
ing property in the invaded and devastated districts, including 
reinstallation of furniture, machinery and other equipment, 
will be calculated according to the cost at the dates when the 
work is done. 

“(f) Decisions of the Commission relating to the total or 
partial cancellation of the capital or interest of any verified 
debt of Germany must be accompanied by a statement of its 
reasons. 

SE: 

“As to voting, the Commission will observe the following 
rules: 

“When a decision of the Commission is taken, the votes of 
all the Delegates entitled to vote, or in the absence of any of 
them, of their Assistant Delegates, shall be recorded. Ab- 
stention from voting is to be treated as a vote against the 
proposal under discussion. Assessors have no vote. 

“On the following questions unanimity is necessary : 

(a) Questions involving the sovereignty of any of the Allied 
and Associated Powers, or the cancellation of the whole or any 
part of the debt or obligations of Germany: 

“(b) Questions of determining the amount and conditions 
of bonds or other obligations to be issued by the German Goy- 
ernment and of fixing the time and manner for selling, negoti- 
ating or distributing such bonds; 

“(c) Any postponement, total or partial, beyond the end of 
1980, of the payment of instalments falling due between May 1, 
1921, and the end of 1926 inclusive ; 

“(d) Any postponement, total or partial, of any instalment 
falling due after 1926 for a period exceeding three years; 

“(e) Questions of applying in any particular case a method of 
measuring damages different from that which has been previ- 
ously applied in a similar case; 

“(f) Questions of the interpretation of the provisions of this 
Part of the present Treaty. . 

All other questions shall be decided by the vote of a majority. 

“Tn case of any difference of opinion among the Delegates, 
which cannot be solved by reference to their Governments, upon 
the question whether a given case is one which requires a unani- 
mous vote for its decision or not, such difference shall be re- 
ferred to the immediate arbitration of some impartial person 
to be agreed upon by their Governments, whosé award the Allied 
and Associated Governments agree to accept. 

“14, 


“ Decisions of the Commission, in accordance with the powers 
conferred upon it, shall forthwith become binding and may be 
pt into immediate execution without further proceedings. 

“15, 

“The Commission will issue to each of the interested Powers, 
in such form as the Commission shall fix: 

“(1) A certificate stating that it holds for the account of the 
said Power bonds of the issues mentioned above, the said certifi- 
cate, on the demand of the Power concerned, being divisible in a 
number of parts not exceeding five; 

“(2) From time to time certificates stating the goods deliv- 
ered by Germany on account of her reparation debt which it 
holds for the account of the said Power. 

“The said certificates shall be registered, and upon notice to 
the Commission, may be transferred by endorsement. 

“hen bonds are issued for sale or negotiation, and when 
goods are delivered by the Commission, certificates to an equiva- 
lent value must be withdrawn. 

“16. 

“ Interest shall be debited to Germany as from May 1, 1921, 
in respect of her debt as determined by the Commission, after 
allowing for sums already covered by cash payments or their 
equivalent, or by bonds issued to the Commission, or under 
Article 243. The rate of interest shall be 5 per cent. unless the 
Commission shall determine at some future time that circum- 
stances justify a variation of this rate. 


“The Commission, in fixing on May 1, 1921, the total amount 
of the debt of Germany, may take account of interest due on 
sums arising out of the reparation of material damage as from 
November 11, 1918, up to May 1, 1921. 

CTT; 

In case of default by Germany in the performance of any 
obligation under this Part of the present Treaty, the Commis- 
sion will forthwith give notice of such default to each of the 
interested Powers and may make such recommendations as to 
the action to be taken in consequence of such default as it may 
think necessary. mer 


“The measures which the Allied and Associated Powers shall 
have the right to take, in case of voluntary default by Germany, 
and which Germany agrees not to regard as acts of war, may 
include economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals and in 
general such other méasures as the respective Governments may 
determine to be necessary in the circumstances. 


“19. 


“Payments required to be made in gold or its equivalent on 
account of the proved claims of the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers may at any time be accepted by the Commission in the form 
of chattels, properties, commodities, businesses, rights, conces- 
sions, within or without German territory, ships, bonds, shares 
or securities of any kind, or. currencies of Germany or other 
States, the value of such substitutes for gold being fixed at a 
fair and just amount by the Commission itself. ‘ 

: 20. . 

“The Commission, in fixing or accepting payment in specified 
properties or rights, shall have due regard for any legal or 
equitable interests of the Allied and Associated Powers or of 
neutral Powers or of their nationals therein. 

AST 

“No member of. the Commission shall be responsible, except 
to the Government appointing him, for any action or omission 
as such member. No one of the Allied or Associated Govern- 
ments assumes any responsibility in respect of any other Goy- 
ernment. 

’ 53 

“Subject to the provisions of the present Treaty this Annex 
may be amended by the unanimous decision of the Goyernments 
represented from time to time upon the Commission, 

23. 

“When all the amounts due from Germany and her allies 
under the present Treaty or the decisions of the Commission 
have been discharged and all sunis received, or their equivalents, 
shall have been distribited to the Powers interested, the Com- 
mission shall be dissolved. ; 


“ANNEX IU, 
“u 1. 


„Germany recognises the right of the Allied and Associated 
Powers to the replacement, ton for ton (gross tonnage) and 
‘class for class, of all merchant ships and fishing boats lost or 
damaged owing to the war, 

“ Nevertheless, and in spite of the fact that the tonnage of 
German shipping at present in existence is much less than that 
lost by the Allied and Associated Powers in consequence of the 
German aggression, the right thus recognised will be enforced on 
German ships and boats under the following conditions: 

“The German Government, on behalf of themselyes and so as 
to bind all other persons interested, cede to the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments the property in all the German merchant 
ships which are of 1,600 tons gross and upwards; in one-half, 
réckoned in tonnage, of the ships which are between 1,000 tons 
and 1,600 tons gross; in one-quarter, reckoned in tonnage, of the 
steam trawlers; and in one-quarter, reckoned in tonnage, of the 
other fishing boats. a 

“The German Government will, within two months of the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, deliver to the Reparation 
Commission all the ships and boats mentioned in paragraph 1. 

8 


“The ships and boats mentioned in paragraph 1 include all 
ships and boats which (a) fly, or may be entitled to fly, the Ger- 
man merchant flag; or (b) are owned by any German national, 
company or corporation or by. any company or corporation be- 
longing to a country other than an Allied or Associated country 
and under the control or direction of German nationals; or(¢)arq 
now under construction (1) in Germany, (2) in other than Allied 
or Associated countries for the account of any derman national, 
company or corporation. 


1919. 


“g, 


“ For the purpose of providing documents of title for the ships 
and boats to be handed over as above mentioned, the German 
Governnient will: 

“(a) Deliver to the Reparation Commission in respect of each 
vessel a bill of sale or other document of title evidencing the 
transfer to the Commission of the entire property in the vessel, 
free from ali encumbrances, charges and liens of all kinds, as the 
Commission may require; 

“(b) Take all measures that may be indicated by the Repara- 
tion Commission for ensuring that the ships themselves shall be 
placed at its disposal. 


“6. 


“As an additional part of reparation, Germany agrees to cause 
-merchant ships to be built in German yards for the account of the 
Allied and Associated Governments as follows: 

“(a) Within three months of the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, the Reparation Commission will notify to the 
German Government the amount of tonnage to be laid down in 
German shipyards in each of the two years next succeeding the 
three months mentioned above. 

“(b) Within two years of the coming into force of the pres- 
ént Treaty, the Reparation Commission will notify to the Ger- 
man Government the amount of tonnage to be laid down in 
33 of the three years following the two years mentioned 
above. 

„% The amount of tonnage to be laid down in each year 
shall not exceed 200,000 tons, gross tonnage. 

“(d) The specifications of the ships to be built, the condi- 
tions under which they are to be built and delivered, the price 
per ton at which they are to be accounted for by the Repara- 
tion Commission, and all other questions relating to the account- 
ing, ordering, building and delivery of the ships, shall be deter- 
mined by the Commission. ae 

“Germany undertakes to restore in kind and in normal con- 
dition of upkeep to the Allied and Associated Powers, within 
two months of the coming into force of the present Treaty, in 
accordance with procedure to be laid down by the Reparation 
Commission, any boats and other movable appliances belonging 
to inland navigation which since August 1, 1914, have by any 
meuns Whatever come into her possession or into the possession 
of her nationals, and which can be identified. 

“With a view to make good the loss in inland navigation ton- 
nage, from whatever cause arising, which has been incurred 
during the war by the Allied and Associated Powers, and which 
cannot be made good by means of the restitution prescribed 
above, Germany agrees to cede to the Reparation Commission 
a portion of the German river fleet up to the amount of the 
loss mentioned above, provided that such cession shall not 
exceed — per cent of the river fleet as it existed on Noyember 
11, 1918. 

“The conditions of this cession shall be settled by the arbi- 
traturs referred to in Article 339 of Part XII (Ports, Water- 
ways and Railways) of the present Treaty, who are charged 
with the settlement of difficulties relating to the apportionment 
of river tonnage resulting from the new international régime 
applicable to certain river systems or from the territorial 
changes affecting those systems. 

oe 7. 

“Germany agrees to take any measures that may be indi- 
cated to her by the Reparation Commission for obtaining the 
full title to the property in all ships which have during the 
war been transferred, or are in process of transfer, to neutral 
flags, without the consent of the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments. 

“8. - 

“Germany waives all claims of any description against the 
Allied and Associated Governments and their nationals in re- 
spect of the detention, employment, loss or damage of any 
German ships or boats, exception being made of payments due 
in respect of the employment of ships in conformity with the 
Armistice Agreement of January 13, 1919, and subsequent 
Agreements. 

“Phe handing over of the ships of the German mercantile 
marine must be continued without interruption in accordance 
with the said Agreement. Ss 

“Germany waives all claims to vessels or cargoes sunk by or 
in consequence of naval action and subsequently salved, in 
which any of the Allied or Associated Governments or their 
nationals, may have any interest either as owners, charterers, in- 
surers or otherwise, notwithstanding any decree of condemna- 
pon whieh may have been made by a Prize Court of Germany or 
01 her allies, 
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“ANNEX IV. 
“1 

“The Allied and Associated Powers require, and Germany 
undertakes, that in part satisfaction of her obligations expressed 
in the present Part she will, as hereinafter provided, devote 
her economic resources directly to the physical restoration of the 
invaded areas of the Allied and Associated Powers, to the ex- 
tent that these Powers may determine. 

2 

“The Allied and Associated Governments may file with the 
Reparation Commission lists showing: 

“(a) Animals, machinery, equipment, tools and like articles 
of a commercial character, which have been seized, consumed or 
destroyed by Germany or destroyed in direct consequence of 
military operations, and which such Governments, for the pur- 
pose of meeting immediate and urgent needs, desire to have re- 
placed by animals and articles of the same nature which are in 
being in German territory at the date of the coming into force 
of the present ‘Treaty ; 

“(b) Reconstruction materials (stones, bricks, refractory 
bricks, tiles, wood, window-glass, steel, lime, cement, etc.), ma- 
chinery, heating apparatus, furniture and like articles of a com- 
mercial character which the said Governments desire to have 
produced and manufactured in Germany and delivered to them 
to permit of the restoration of the invaded areas. 

“ 3. 


“ The lists relating to the articles mentioned in 2 (a) above 
shall be filed within sixty days after the date of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty. 

The lists relating to the articles in 2(b) above shall be filed 
on or before December 31, 1919. 

“The lists shall contain all such details as are customary in 
commercial contracts dealing with the subject matter, including 
specifications, dates of delivery (but not extending over more 
than four years), and places of delivery, but not price or value, 
which shall be fixed as hereinafter provided by the Commission. 

; “ 4, 


“Immediately upon the filing of such lists with the Commis- 
sion, the Commission shall consider the amount and number of 
the materials and animals mentioned in the lists provided for 
above which are to be required of Germany. In reaching a de- 
cision on this matter the Comimssion shall take into account such 
domestic requirements of Germany as it deems essential for the 
maintenance of Germany's social and economic life, the prices 
and dates at which similar articles can be obtained in the Allied 
and Associated countries as compared with those to be fixed for 
German articles, and the general interest of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments that the industrial life of Germany be not 
so disorganised as to affect adversely the ability of Germany to 
perform the other acts of reparation stipulated for. 

“ Machinery, equipment, tools and like articles of a commercial 
character in actual industrial use are not, however, to be de- 
manded of Germany unless there is no free stock of such articles 
respectively which is not in use and is available, and then not 
in excess of thirty per cent. of the quantity of such articles in 
use in any one establishment or undertaking.” 


ENTRY OF ALIENS— HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair as in legislative 
session lays before the Senate the bill (H. R. 9782) to regulate 
the entry of aliens into the United States, which will be read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it occurs to me that that bill is 
properly referable to the Committee on Immigration. If it 
deals with passport regulations it ought to go to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, because that committee considered the last 
-bill on the subject and reported it back to the Senate, and this 
is really a reenactment of the existing law. I am not sure 
whether this is the same measure, known as the passport bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that the 
bill begins: - 

That if the President shall find that the public safety requires that 
restrictions and prohibitions in addition to those provided otherwise 
than by this act should be imposed upon the entry of aliens into the 
United States, and shall make public proclamation thereof, it shall, 
until otherwise ordered by Congress, be unlawful— 

And so forth. 

The Chair was of the distinct impression that the bill ought 
to be referred to the Committee on Immigration, but it has now 
been referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Of 
course, however, it is subject to a motion for a change of 
reference. 

Mr. KING. I have no particular interest in the measure. 
We are all anxious that that measure, or a similar one, shall 


pass; but it occurred to me that if it was a reenactment of 
existing law, a bill which was reported from the Judiciary 
Committee before, it ought to go to the same committee, but 
that if it was dealing with the general subject of immigration, 
it ought to go to the Immigration Committee, 

RANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have just entered the 
May I inquire what the message from the House is? 

Mr. KING. It is the passage of a bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is H. R. 9782, and it is 
entitled “A bill to regulate further the entry of aliens into the 
United States.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am the chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, to which a 
joint resolution concerning that very question was referred. 
The joint resolution was introduced by the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, the Senator from Minnesota, Mr. NELSON. 
The Senator from Minnesota spoke to me this morning as to 
what should be done with the bill that was passed by the 
House. It is known as the passport bil, I believe. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I told the Senator from Minnesota that 
he had better consult the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loner] if the question of jurisdiction between the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and the Judiciary Committee was to be 
raised. They did talk together here, and I heard their con- 
versation, from which I inferred that the Senator from Minne- 
sota was willing that the bill should go to the Foreign Relatious 
Committee. The Senator from Massachusetts said that that 
committee had always taken jurisdiction of passport matters; 
it comes under the State Department; and I would move that 
the bill be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has already been 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. I thought the Senator from 
Utah was claiming its reference to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. KING. I think the bill ought to go to the Judiciary 
Committee, for the reason that the passport bill—at least, a bill 
to coutinue its existence—was reported before by the Judictary 
Committee. ‘That committee is now considering a measure 
similar to this, and perhaps one that amplifies its provisions. 
The Immigration Committee, too, is also considering the sub- 
ject, so that it would be properly referable to that committee; 
but in view of the statement made by the Senator I have no 
objection to having it referred to the Committee on Foreign 


Mr. President, I merely want to make an 
observation touching this matter, in the hope that the bill will 
not be referred to the Foreign Relations Committee. The 
chairman of the Immigration Committee is not here. It ap- 
pears to some of us to be a question that ought to go to the 
Immigration Committee. It is a question of the admission 
of certain aliens into the United States; and I was in hope 
that the matter might be held in abeyance until the chairman 
of that committee could be present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair may be permitted 
to say that it is subject to a motion to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Immigration if any Senator desires to make the 
motion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I did not know that 
there was any question about the jurisdiction of the Immigra- 
tion Committee. While I think the question of passports 
would not come peculiarly under the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee, I ask unanimous consent that the reference be recon- 
sidered, and that the matter lie upon the desk, undisposed of 
as to its reference, until the chairmen of those three commit- 
tees can be on the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is entirely satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the ref? 
erence will be reconsidered, and the bill will lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE subsequently said: Mr. President, I wish to ask 
that the bill (H. R. 9782) to regulate further the entry of 
aliens into the United States, which I understand is on the 
table, and which was in charge of the Committee on Fe 
Affairs in the House of Representatives, be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I think it belongs to that 
committee. I have spoken to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Netson], the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
also to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Immigration, and they are both 
entirely satisfied that the bill should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I therefore ask that that refer- 
ence be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts moves that the bill named by him shall be referred to 
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the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
motion. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if the chairman of the Committee on Immigration 
favors that course wing S taken? 


The question is on that 


Mr. LODGE. Yes; 
he had no objection, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well. 

Mr. LODGE. The bill was reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the House, and I think it involyes naturally 
a question of foreign relations. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I only asked the question because the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts was not present at the time the 
discussion concerning the bill took place a while ago. 

Mr. LODGE. I was told that the Senator from Rhode Island 
had been spoken to and that he was entirely satisfied to have 
the bill referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and I 
myself spoke to the Senator from Minnesota, the committee 
of which he is chairman having a similar bill before it. 

Mr. KING. I may say to the Senator that the original bill 
and this is a bill to continue its existence—was reported hy the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate at the last session of Con- 
gress; but I have no objection to the bill going to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. LODGE, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned until 
to-morrow, Saturday, October 18, 1919, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


he has been spoken to to-day, and said 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fray, October 17, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, by whom we are continually 
upheld and sustained, control our minds, direct our ways, and 
make straight cur paths, that our service may be of the highest 
and best, that we may ascend day by day to the higher man- 
hood in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 


proved. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. In the opinion of the 
Chair no quorum is present. 

Mr, DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Towa moves a call of 
the House. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER. The ayes serm to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division! 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 39, noes 14. 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Ackerman Ferris Kennedy, Iowa Nicholls, S. C. 
Andrews, Mad. - Fess Kennedy, R.I Spaen 
Anthony Fields Kiess Olney 
Barkley Frear Kincheloe Overstreet 
Be Fuller, III LaGuardia 8 
Booher Faller, Mass. Langley Parker 
Brand Gatlivan rsen Pell 
Brinson G: Ga. Peters 
Britten Godwin, N. C Little Porter 
Caldwell Goldfogle McAndrews Rainey, H. T. 
Gap, mane 8284 kon tz Aegunech Ramsey 

raway n 

rew 5 ould McFadden 

Graham, Pa. McKiniry Rend, N. a 

sey Greene, Vt. McLane iddick 

Collier Hamill McLaughlin, Nebr, Riordan 
tello Heflin MacGregor Robsion, Ky. 
en Hill Maher uc 
Davis, Minn oughton Mann Rowan 
oward Mason Rowe 

Donovan Hull, Iowa Rubey 
Dool Husted Moore, Pa. Sanford 
Doremus — — Moores, Ind. Saunders, Va. 
Drane Johnson, Miss. Morin Scully 
Eagle Johnson, S. Dak. Murphy Sells 
Ellsworth Johnston, N. Y. Neely Sinnott 
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Sisson Stephens, Miss. Tincher Wilson, Pa. 
Small Strong, Pn. Upshaw Wise 
Smith, N. Y. Sullivan alters Zihlman 
Smithwiek Swope Ward 

Steele Taylor, Ark. Wilson, Ill. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 308 Members answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. When 
the House adjourned last night the House was voting on the 
amendment to the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the words “industry or otherwise,” and 
insert “industrial pursuits including agriculture, trade, commerce, 
manufacturing, miping, transportation, and all the mechanic arts. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment adopted by the committee. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes | 


seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Brack) there were—ayes 
148, noes 65. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The vote next comes upon the second amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CARSS : On 
out the words “and w 
their own rehabilitation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
inent. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On n division (demanded by Mr. Branton) there were—nyes 
57, noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


age 1, lines 7 and §, strike 
io are without sufficient means to provide for 


The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill to be 


cngrossed and read the third time. 

The question was taken, and the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time; was read the third time. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have a motion to recommit. 
I am à member of the committee, and I am against the bill. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I am the ranking member of the 
committee and I have a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Are there any other gentlemen who have 
motims te recommit? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have one. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman on the committee? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I am not on the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Who is the ranking member? N 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Sears; but I am against the bill and 
he is for it. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman need not proceed tọ qualify 
until asked to do so. Is the gentleman from Florida opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. SEARS. I am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Florida, the ranking member of the committee. The Clerk 
will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. SEARS moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Education 
with instructions to report the same back instanter with the following 
amendment : 

On page 3, line 7, after the word “act,” strike out all of lines 7 and 8 
down to the semicolon and insert the following: “ and the Federal board 
shall furnish to the State boards annually general plans and specifica- 
tions or such information on vocational education as they may have.” 

Aud also, in line 8, strike out all down to and including the semi- 
colon after “directors” in line 17. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute motion to 
recomnmit—— ‘ 

Mr, TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. F 

The previous question was ordered, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where a motion to recommit is read by the 
Clerk and a Member calls the attention of the Speaker to the fact 
that he desires to offer a substitute motion to recommit, is he not 
entitled to recognition? 

The SPEAKER. He is not. 
bill is entitled to recognition. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SEARS. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House proceeded to divide. 


The gentleman in charge of the 
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Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The SPEAKER. Those in favor of ordering the yeas nnd nays 


will rise and stand until counted. 
gentlemen have arisen, not a sufficient number, 


[After counting.] Thirty-six 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the other side. 
The SPEAKER. ‘There is no question of the other side. The 
question is whether one-fifth of the Members present demand a 


quorum. 


Mr. SEARS. I demand the other side, because other business 
has been transacted since a quorum was developed. 

The SPEAKER. The only question was whether or not there 
were one-fifth of the Members present demanding a quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask that the Chair count? 


Mr. SEARS. I make the point of no quorum. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of no quorum. 


The Chair will count. 


quorum is present. 


question is on the passage of the bill. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 196, nays 105, 


Almon 
Anderson 


Andrews, Nebr. ` 


Ashbrook 
Babka 
Baer 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Benham 
Black 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Mo. 
Bowers 
Briggs 


| Brooks, III. 


Brooks, Pa 
Browne 
Brumbaugh 
Burdick 
Burke 
Burroughs 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cantrill 
Carss 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Classon 

Cole 

Cooper 
Copley 


go 
Crowther 

Currie, Mich, 
Curry, Calif. 


Denison 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dowell 

Dunbar 

Dupré 

D 


Elliott 


Evans, Mont. 
Fairfield 


Alexander 
Anthony 
Aswell 
Ayres 

Bee 


Bell 
Benson 
Blackmon 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Boies 
Box 
Browning 
Buchanan 


Cannon 


. a — ˙ A ̃ tl teri ag Rett re a 


YEAS—196. 
Ferris zar 
Fitzgerald Lehlbach 
Focht her 
Foster Linthicum 
Freeman Lonergan 
French Luhring 
Gallagher McArthur 
Garland McGlennon 
Glynn McKenzie 
Goodwin, Ark. McKeown 
Green, lowa McKinle. 
Greene, Mass. MeLaug 
Griest McPhe 
Hadley MacCrate 
Hamilton Magee 
Hardy, Colo. Mapes 
Haskell Mays 
Hastings Michener 
Hawley Miller 
Hayden Minahan, N. J. 
Hays Morahan, Wis. 
Hernandez Mondell 
Hersey Mooney 
Hlersman Moore, Ohio 
Hickey Morgan 
Huddleston ott 
Hulings Mudd 
Hull, Iowa Nelson, Wis, 
Hutchinson Newton, Minn. 
Igoe Newton, Mo. 
James 


Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Wash. 


Jones, Tex, 


Lampert 
Lankford 


NAYS 


Dent 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dunn 
Echols 
Edmonds 


Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Hoch 
Holland 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 
Humphreys 
Jacowa 
Tones, Pa. 


Nichols, Mich. 
Nolan 
O'Connell 


Randall, Calif. 
Randall, Wis. 
Reber 

Reed, W. Va. 


Major 
Mansfield. 
Marti: 
Merritt 
Montague 


[During the count.] The Chair has al- 
| ready counted 225 Members, and there are many uncounted. A 
The motion to recommit is rejected. 


The 


| answered “present” 9, not voting 120, as follows: 


Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Riddick 
Rodenberg 
Romjue 


ms 
Sinclair 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, III. 
Smith, Mich. 


Steenerson 
Stephens, Ohio 
Stiness 


Summers, Wash. 
Sweet 

Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Temple 
Thompson 
Timberiake 


Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
Williams 
Wingo 

Wood, Ind. 
Woodyard 
Yates 

Young, N. Dak. 


Slem 

Smal 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Tex. 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Treadway 
Venable 
Vinson 
Watkins 
Watson, Pa. 
Watson, Va. 
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ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—9. 


Bacharach Garner Snyder Walsh 
cre r Rogers ‘Thomas Wason 
Gar 
NOT YOTING—120. 
Ackerman Frear La Rainey, H. T, 
Andrews, Mil. Fuller. III. Lea, Calif. 
Barkley Fuller, Mass. Lee, Ga vis 
Begs Gullivan Little N. v. 
Booher Gandy Longworth Riordan 
Brand Godwin, N.C McAndrews Robsion, Ky, 
Brinson Goldfogle McClintie Rowan 
Britten al MeCulloch Rowe 
Idwell „ McFadden Subay 

Campbell, Kans, Go McKiniry Sa ers, Va. 
Caraway Graha. McLane 

ew Hamili McLaughlin, Nebr, Sells 
Carter Hetin MacGregor Sinn — 

y Hicks aher Sisso: 
Clark, Fla Hill Mann Smith, N. Y. 
lter Houghton Mason Mele 

Costello Howard Stephens, Miss. 

len Husted Mocre, Pa. Strong, Pa, 
Davis, Minn Ireland Mecores, Ind Sullivan 
Dempsey Jefferis Morin Sw 

ìt ohnson, Miss. Murphy Taylor, Ark. 

Donovan Johnson, S. Dak. Neciy Tincher 
Dooling Johnston, N. TL. Ogden = 
Doremus Kahn Overstrect alters 
Drane Kennedy, Iowa 2 Ward 
Eagan Kennedy, R. I. Parker White, Me. 

le Kiess Pell ilson, 

worth Kincheloe Peters Wilson, Pa 
Fess LaGuardia Porter Wise 
Fields Langley Kainey, Ala. Zihiman 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Fess (for) with Mr. Warsa (against). 
Mr. Mecrnocn (for) with Mr. Snyper (against). 
Mr. Exersan (for) with Mr. CLARK of Florida (against). 
Mr. LaGuanrpia (for) with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania 
(against). 
Mr. Ocpen (for) with Mr. Rosers (against). 
Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island (for) with Mr. 
(against). 
Mr. JoHnson of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Tixcnn (against). 
Mr. Eadax (for) with Mr. Dewarr (against). 
Mr. Loxa jortu (for) with Mr. GARNER (against). 
Mr. Hustep (for) with Mr. Boon (against). 
Mr. Watters (for) with Mr. THomas (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. RUBEY. 
Mr. Morty with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 
Mr. Murpuy with Mr. Gopwrx of North Carolina. 
Mr. Paice with Mr. GANDY. 
. PARKER with Mr. GALLIVAN. 
. ELLSWORTH with Mr. Srsson. 
. Swore with Mr. Carew. 
r. Warp with Mr. Caraway. 
r. McFappeNn with Mr. LARSEN. 
. McLaven.in of Nebraska with Mr. KINCHELOE. 
HII. with Mr. OVERSTREET. 
. HovcHron with Mr. NEELY. 
n Wurre of Maine with Mr. CALDWELL. 


BACHARACH 


Mr, WIIsox of Illinois with Mr. BRINSON. 
Mr. ZIBLMAN with Mr. Brann. 

Mr. Maxx with Mr. Jounsten of New York. 
Mr. Mason with Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. AcKERMAN with Mr. Wise. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Maryland with Mr. Wroson of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Perers with Mr, EAGLE. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Dranr. 

Mr. Bran with Mr. UPSHAW. 

Mr. Ramsey with Mr. DOREMUS. 

Mr. Barrren with Mr. Tayton of Arkansas. 
Mr. Reavis with Mr. Doorrne. 

Mr. Canrnens. of Kansas with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
Mr. Goopart with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr, Kenxepy of Iowa with Mr. McAnpRrews, 
Mr. GoopyKcontz with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. Rxxn of New York with Mr. Donovax. 
Mr. Moone of Pennsylvania with Mr. Herre, 


Mr. Moons of Indiana with Mr. Hawt. 
n Kess with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. FIELDS. 


Mr. Ronstox of Kentucky with Mr. Curren, 
Mr. Lrrrie with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Rowe with Mr. COLLIER. 

Mr. Staus with Mr. Casry. 

Mr. FREAR with Mr. SCULLY. 

Mr. Costretio with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
Mr. Dayis of Minnesota with Mr. STEELE, 


Mr. Goura with Mr. Raryey of Alabama. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Smrrx of New York. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Henry T. Rainey. 

Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania with Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois with Mr. Sauxpnns of Virginia, 

Mr. IRELAND with Mr. MAHER. 

Mr. JEFFERIS with Mr. MCLANE. 

Mr. MacGREGOR with Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota with Mr. MORKINIRY, 

Mr. Kann with Mr. McCrinric, 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay.” I am paired 
with the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Oapen. I want to with- 
draw my vote and vote “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman's name. 

The Clerk ealled the name of Mr. Rogers, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleinan 
from Ohio, Dr. Fuss. I voted “nay.” I desire to withdraw my 
vote and vote “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman's name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Wass, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I have a pair 
with the gentleman from Florida, Mr. CLARK. I have a live pair 
with him. I want to withdraw my vote and vote “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Esterson, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, I bave a pair with the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island, Mr. KENNEDY. If he were present, 
he would vote “aye.” I want to withdraw my vote and vote 
“ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman's name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. BACHARACH, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Towner, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members ef the House may have 10 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all Members of the House may have 10 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks on the bill just passed. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, wonld the gen- 
tleman mind making that five legislative days? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, F object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 

nest? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, docs the gentie- 
man intend to put in newspaper clippings? 

Mr. BLANTON. The only thing I intend to put in is my posi- 
tion on the bill, together with the motion to recommit, which, 
under the rules of the House, I was prohibited from comment- 


Ing on. 


Mr. WINGO. I win not object, provided the gentleman does 
not put in clippings from newspapers or letters landatory of his 


| political ambitions. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all gentlemen may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the Recoxrp, to be confined strictly to 
the bill, their own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen may have five legislative days 
in which to extend their own remarks on the bill just passe. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Reserving the right to object, 
if the gentleman from Missouri will make it three legislative 
days I will not object. Three is enough. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not care whether it is three or 


five. 
Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. While the subject is alive, if 
men are anxious to get into the Recorp, let them get in. As a 
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matter of fact, it is almost impossible to secure the paper to 
print the Record. I shall not object to three days: 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will change it to three, but D will 
insist that the speeches that go in shall be the speeches of the 
men who: pretend to make them, and that there shall be no 
exhibits: in there. 

Mr. WINGO. Limited to this subject. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; and limited to the subject. 

Mr. GANNON. Mr. Speaker, I was not well last evening and 
last night, and I did not revise my remarks. I desire the privi- 
lege of revising and extending, strictly upon the bill, my remarks. 

The SPHAKER. One unanimous-consent request is pending, 
that of the gentleman from Missouri IMr. Crank]. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. CAN NON] 
under that will have that privilege. 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER. 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes, so that in that time there may be read to 
the House the letter of Senator POMERENE to the United Labor 
Congress at Youngstown, Ohio, in response to their resolutions 
touching Congressman Cooren. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes and to have read the letter 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, does the letter intend to reflect 
upon Congressman Coopzn? 

Mr. DAVEY. No. This is Senator Pomerene’s defense of 
Congressman CooPER. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I will have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the letter presented by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey]: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON; D. C., October 1}, 1919. 
Mr. Harry DECHUND, 
Secretary. Uni nited Labor Congress, Youngstoicn,. Ohio. 

Dean Sin: Your recent favor received; inclosing copy of the pre- 
amble ana resolutions adopted by the 9 Labor Congress, 8 
ti 0, speech ma 3 
Cori: on the 23d day of September, 1019; in the House — 
t 

irr n committee ef the Senate is now inves the steel strike, 
I shall refrain from making any comment thereon until the 
are ended and the report presented. Your criticisms, however, 
to what Congressman Coorer said with to William Z. Foster, 

and lest I be misunderstood by my a 

I read Congressman — speech the. dax after 
since the receipt of your resolutions T eave read it Ba 
oe me to say that I indorse both in spirit and in letter everything 

said respecting William Z. Foster. 


[Applause.] 


While I am not familiar with all the details of the steel strike, L 
have examined into the merits of William: Z. 
W. and a syndicalist. It is claimed for him that he has since 
I have read his ee on Syndiealism, and a number of 

rinted in Solidari I have read his more recent book 
to — and T — read most 
ven before the Senate com 


a — 
get into the organized-labor movement, and 5 
lighting machines within the old unions than those — Ts om 
reactionary enemics, revolutionize these 5 
ndicalist fellow workers have so successfully e with theirs; * ase 
signs his letter. Cours, for revolution, Wm. Z. Foster.” 
In his er work on tradeunionism — says: Under the new 
order (as he pictures the plan) government, such as we know it, 


even as 


would daniy disappear. In an cra of science and justi 
muke-shitt institution, having lost its usefulness, would Wirf a 
die.“ 5 he says, Criminal courts, police, jails, and the like 


=e ald go` also 
recent testimony: before the Senate committee now > 
eatin the steel strike, while itis true that he claimed to have modtied 
bis mek pre rt views ene it is not apparent that they have been sub- 
It is meee t that the oe the I. W. Wes, and all that class 
Je: who: believe in abolishing private property aro- Foster's —— 


‘ollowers. 
of the United States, in the interests of the whole 

Pie Blan oth that this strike be delayed until after there could be 
un in tion by the industrial conference now sitting in 9 
Samuel Gompers, the president of the Amorin: Wede 

opposed the calling of. the strike, but nevertheless it wan er 
tt Jooks ye ——— if oer otlier, at —.— ue 1 — —— t Ae 

£ s were making statemen! 

Solidar) “to bore from within” the trade-union movement. 

Wär en you decline to accept the counsel of Congressman 
Coorzn, an American, who is imbued with the American spirit and 
who by every act of his life has shown his interest in law-abiding 


hom to run our 


Foster. He was an 


n and prefer to accept a leadership of Foster, who until very 
recently a a self-confessed I. W. W. and syndicalist, and even now 
preaches the a 8 — private property and the overihrow of the 
courts: and of governm 
Permit me to suggest 8 a very kindly way: Do not a tue 
American spirit” ‘changing. the majority will ihre ea ‘i not the 
changing, the or e it and no 0 
minority; and when it is changed ea be pay real Americans na 
not by soviets or Bolshevists or the uate an [Applause.] 
place Foster at the head of any movement is an insult 
abiding laboring man, and to America herself. We do not need the aid 
of the Fosters rana tiie un-Americanized foreign element to teH us 


When. Lincoln. witnessed the sale of the mulatto slave girl on the 
auction block in New Orleans, he said if he 

to hit slavery he would hit it hard; and so 
F think I understand 


the American ble ey 
to hit — this conntry, ill be hit harder than Lincoln 
hit slavery. EAppla men 
America iig not tolerate the menace of a military 9 
of „000 men to prevent it. 


She raised an army 4,000, 
wilt not ne silently by and see builded up in this country 
be in the name of capital or of 


same spirl 
an 8 


It. 
and I am one of them —sympathize with labor in their 
reasonable demands, but never will approve n movement which is 
led by the Fosters and their kind. Lkpplanse:] Their activities bode 


no good to anyone. 
Very sincerely, _ATLEE POMERENE. 


[Applause:] 

During the reading of the foregoing letter Mr. Davey’s time 
expired, and Mr. Warsa asked that the reading of the letter 
might be completed. His request was granted by unanimous 
consent. 

THE BUDGET. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker; I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 3 

Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, submits the following 


ee on Rules, to which was referred House resolution 339, 
submitted 1 report on the resolution, with the recommenda- 
tion tat. it be agreed to. 

" House resolution 339. 


Rezolwed, That immediately 3 the ec gi of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that shall resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Pir ot the Union for the considera- 
tion of II. R. 9783, being “A bill to provide a national budget system 
and an independent audit of Government accounts, and for other pur- 

That the bill shall be the — — order ot h. ex 

8 and matters on the Speaker's, ta! 
That there shall be 12 hours cf general debate confined to the subject 
matter of the bill, to be divided equally, one half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from lowa, Mr. Goop, and the other half by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, Mr. Bruxs. That at the conclusion of the general 
debate the bill shall be iri for amendments under the five-minute rule. 
That at the conclusion of the consideration of the bill for amendments 
the bill “thet t with the amendments,.if any, shall be reported to- the 
nae t the previous A shall rn considered as ordered on 
thereto to final passage without intervening 

— ore one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I moye the previous question on 
the resolution. 
Mr: HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The resolution reads that general debate shall 
be confined to the subject matter of the bill. Would that ex- 
clude debate on the other part of the program, the other bill, 
which accomplishes. this which is reported by the: committee, 


which changes the rules of the House? 


Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, this is simply intended to 
keep out all the miscellaneous speeches that are usually made in 
general debate. It should be confined to the bill and things 
pertinent to it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think the debate should be confined to the 


subject matter, but as stated in the report, this is only a part of 


the program, or in other words, this is a camouflage leading up 
to something else. 

Mr. SNELL. It was intended to confine the debate to the 
general program of legislation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Would that include item No, 2, action on the. 
budget by as indicated on page 3 of the report? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; I understand it would. 

Mr.. HAUGEN. With. that understanding I certainly have no 
objection, but that is tlie important thing in the whole proposi- 
tion; and, as stated in the report, it is clear that this bill is 
simply a camouflage and the forerunner for the other proposi- 
tion. With that understanding I have no objection to the adop- 
tion of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The question. is on ordering the previous 


uestion. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will-state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to ask the Chair if the adoption of this 
rule making this bill a continuing order is intended to dispense 
with Calendar Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would not dispense with 
Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will yield further, I would 
like to inquire if the time is to be equally divided between those 
who favor and those who are opposed to the bill? We had that 
assurance from the chairman and the ranking member the 
other day, and I suppose that will be carried out. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, I wish you would 
order these gentlemen to talk loudly enough so that people can 
hear them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes they would. The question 
is on ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most important 
matters that ever came before this House. If anything can be 
done that will improve the manner of making up the national 
budget, or tending toward efficiency in the expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds, it is the duty of this Congress to do it. 

Early in the session the House, recognizing the importance of 
the matter, appointed a special committee to consider this legis- 
lation. This resolution simply carries out the express wishes 
of Congress in making the report of this committee in order 
at this time, and the report of the Committee on Rules is unani- 
mous. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, just a few words, not so much 
upon the rule itself as upon the bill that it is proposed to make 
in order. 

I think the House and the country are to be congratulated 
upon the fact that this step forward in budget legislation is 
about to be taken. For many years thoughtful students of 
our fiscal policies have realized the necessity for the budget 
system. The party to which I belong, as well as the other party, 
I think, indorsed such legislation in its national platform in 
1916. An effort was made in the last Congress to carry out 
this provision, and there was placed upon one of the appropria- 
tion bills legislation which would at least have marked the be- 
ginning of the budget system. That failed of passage in the 
other body under circumstances with which we are all familiar, 
Of course, I suppose no one anticipated that it would be pos- 
sible for this special committee to bring in a plan which would 
meet every requirement of every man. For my own part, I 

-regard this merely as the beginning. I wish it could have been 
possible at this time—and I trust it may be possible in the 
future—to develop a system whereby in the House itself there 
will be a closer coordination than there has been heretofore 
or than will be possible even under this bill, if I construe it 
correctly, of appropriations and revenues, I hope to see the 
day come when every bill which is brought into the House pro- 
viding for an appropriation or an authorization shall have with 
it in some tangible form a plan for obtaining the revenue to 
pay that particular appropriation; or, if the revenues are 
already in existence, point out from whence they are to come. 
[Applause.] I think that would have a very wholesome effect 
upon legislation. I think it would have been very fortunate, 
for instance, if the bill which has just passed this House could 
have had opposite its authorization a statement of the place 
from which the money is to come, the millions and millions of 
dollars to pay for it. And so of many matters of legislation to 
be brought before the House. 

It was not expected of this bill that it would meet that re- 
quirement; but this bill is, in my opinion, a decided improve- 
ment over the present system. 

I do not propose, of course, to attempt to go into details. 
That may more properly be left to those who have been intimate 
with it during its consideration. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SEARS. ‘This is evidently an important bill, or a special 
rule would not have been brought in. I notice that the debate 
is limited to 12 hours, to be confined to the subject. The gen- 
tleman knows that there is not and will not be a quorum present 
during the debate, and I would like to ask why 12 hours of gen- 
eral debate are given to this subject when a quorum will not be 
present and when the people of the country want some action 
toward reducing the high cost of living and less action in dis- 
posing of hot air? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I can only say in answer to 
the gentleman that it was the thought of the members of the 


Committee on Rules, influenced largely, I will say very frankly, 
by the suggestions that came particularly from the members of 
the Special Budget Committee and other gentlemen in the House 
interested in this subject, that this was a matter of very great 
importance, proposing a profound change in our fiscal policy, 
and it was believed that ample time should be given for the con- 
sideration of so important and far-reaching a measure. Provi- 
sion was made that it should be confined to the bill, for obvious 
reasons. Of course, it was understood in the Committee on 
Rules that there could properly come within the scope of the 
subject matter of this bill a discussion of another proposition 
which is pending and perhaps has been reported from the 
Budget Committee—I am not sure as to that—changing the 
rules of the House of Representatives. The Committee on Rules 
believed that that was a part of the subject matter, and it was 
the understanding in the Committee on Rules that that matter 
could be legitimately discussed under the language of this rule. 
That is all I can say in response to the gentleman from Florida. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. : 

Mr. SNELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL] in charge of the bill has properly said, this is 
one of the most important pieces of legislation that will come 
before this Congress. As a matter of fact, I am inclined to 
think that with the exception of the railroad legislation, which 
we hope to consider a little later in this session, no more im- 
portant matter will come before this Congress than this bill. 

All thoughtful men have realized for many years the faulty 
character of our method of estimating and appropriating. For 
many years men in and out of Congress haye urged reform in the 
direction of a budget system. 

I am frank to say that when the committee was appointed, 
near the beginning of the session, I scarcely hoped that it would 
be possible to secure unanimous agreement upon legislation. T 
want to congratulate the members of that committee, I want to 
congratulate the House and the country, on the report they have 
made, and on the fact that they have reported to the House 
unanimously in this exceedingly important matter. There is no 
question about the value of a budget system adapted to our form 
of government, and I hope that beginning with this legislation we 
shall be able to work out such a system. As the bill is unani- 
mously reported, I hope it will have a like unanimous support 
in the House. [Applause.] 

i 7555 SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the reso- 
ution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 9783, providing for a 
budget system. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Towwnen in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
a bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 9783) to provide a national budget system and an indc- 
pendent audit of Government accounts, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


A NATIONAL BUDGET’ SYSTEM. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, stupendous problems await the 
action of the Sixty-sixth Congress. To it is committed more im- 
portant questions than ever before in times of peace engaged 
the attention of the Nation’s law-making body. This Congress 
must determine the Nation’s policy with regard to the rail- 
roads; the merchant marine; the control and development of 
our national resources; our military and naval policies; and 
last, but by no means least, the problem of bringing our ex- 
penditures within a normal revenue. The solution of many of 
these and allied problems, already too long delayed, must by 
the very force of circumstances be solved at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. 

NECESSITY FOR BUDGET LEGISLATION, 

That this Congress will enact legislation providing for a 
national budget is certain. Many forces are working for it. 
Both political parties have declared for it. Business interests 
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of the country are demanding it. The taxpayers are looking 
for it as the only agency that will bring about a reasonable 
reduction in expenditures, to the end that at an early day 
burdensome taxes, which tend to cripple production and prevent 
an extension of our foreign trade, may be reduced. This re- 
duction can only come by a reduction in the estimated expendi- 
tures of the Government, and this reduction ean only be ef- 
fected by the practice of the strictest economy in every branch 
of the Government service. And this reduction, in turn, can 
only be effected by the adoption on the part of the Government 
of sound business principles which practical business men in 
every branch of industry have found essential in the successful 
conduct of their business affairs. That our present methods 
of making estimates for the expenses of the Government and of 
making appropriations to meet these demands are unscientific, 
mubusinesslike, wasteful, and extravagant no well-informed 
person will deny. But no system alone, however perfect in 
outline or complete in its details, will bring about the needed 
reform. It will require the exercise of the best judgment and 
the practice of the strictest economy by administrator and 
legislator alike in the administration of the most scientific 
plan that human ingenuity and skill can devise to bring about 
the desired result. 

To accomplish this it will require on the part of the execu- 
tive departments an entire change of administration policies. 
The property acquired by the Government during the war and 
not needed by the Government in times of peace must be sold 
to the best advantage of the Treasury of the United States; 
heads of departments must demand greater efficiency from their 
employees, eliminate duplications, and bring in estimates for 
as Small sums as possible. Congress on its part must be willing 
to forego for the time being the enactment of laws providing 
for new undertakings that will require large expenditures of 
money, no matter how desirable the objects may be. 

The war has wrought a tremendous change in the Govern- 
ments fiscal affairs. Formerly our revenues flowed into the 
Trensury from sources that affected but slightly the ordinary 
citizen, That revenue came through a system of indirect taxa- 
tion that the ordinary taxpayer did not feel and that did not 
affect industry except to stimulate its production. Our reve- 
nue then came from tariff duties, taxes on tobacco, intexicating 
liquors, and sources of that character. Revenue was coming 
into the Treasury more rapidly that it could be expended, and 
Congress gave but little attention to the consideration of meas- 
ures calling for new governmental activities that called for 
large expenditures. For 52 fiseal years, from 1866 to 1917, 
inclusive, the revenues exceeded the expenditures during 41 
of those years, and during only 11 years did the expenditures 
exceed the revenues. During these 52 years the net excess 
of revenues over expenditures amounted to the grand total of 

2,147,686,439.46. During all of that time, according to the last 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, only $636,554,225.07 
of direct taxes were collected, and these taxes were paid by 
comparatively few persons. For the calendar year 1909, 52,498 
corporations in the United States made tax returns showing a 
taxable income, while in 1917 this number had increased to 
232.079. For the calendar year 1915, 357,598 persons made indi- 
vidual income-tax returns, and for the year 1917 this number 
was increased to 3,472,800. It is thus seen that the number of 
corporations and persons who are affected by direct taxes is 
rapidly increasing, and with that increase there will come an 
increased demand for the practice of economy and efficiency, 
both on the part of the executive departments and of Congress. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, our expenditures 
totaled $1,025,698,578.59, while for the current fiscal year it is 
estimated that it will require to pay current expenses and to 
discharge obligations created while we were at war approxi- 
mately $10,830,000,000. In this connection, however, it should 
be remembered that a large part of the expenditures of this 
year are necessary to pay obligations created for war purposes, 
and which ought to be largely discharged before the end of this 
fiscal year. 

In a recent statement Hon. John J. Fitzgerald, who for more 
than 19 years was an honored Member of this House and for 
more than six years the able chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, said that in the future the annual requirements 
for the support of the Government would amount to $5,000,- 
000,000. I realize, as I am sure he does, that it is impossible 
to say with any degree of exactness just what our requirements 
will be. But it has seemed to me that someway and somehow 
the expenses of the Government should be so reduced that they 
will not exceed $4,000,000,000 per annum. But I realize that to 
accomplish this result will require a business administration 
of a high order on the part of the Executive, and the strongest 
possible determination on the part of Congress to economize in 


appropriations and to stop enacting legislation that will in the 
future require the expenditure of public funds. I trust the ex- 
penses of the Government will be less than the amount I have 
indicated. But I shall be surprised if the estimates soon to be 
submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury for the next fiseal 
year do not exceed $5,000,000,000 as the estimated requirements 
for that year. I realize that tọ do this Congress must forego 
the doing of some of those things which Members think eught 
to be done. Unquestionably the necessities of the situation must 
compel us to give up the doing of some things which forward- 
looking men, under more favorable conditions, would like to do. 
It will require, and ought to require, the amortization of our 
war debt covering a period of at least 50 years, 


THE PRESENT METHOD OF SUBMITTING ESTIMATES. 


To understand the changes which the proposed bill will effect 
one must first be familiar with the details of our present system, 
Under the law it is the duty of the heads of the several execu- 
tive departments and independent Government establishments 
to furnish the Secretary of the Treasury on or before the 15th 
day of October of each year with an annual estimate of the 
funds necessary for their respective departments for insertion 
in the Book of Estimates. Under this law it is the practice of 
the head of each of such departments to designate the head of 
each bureau under him to make the estimate of the expenses for 
his bureau. When alt of the estimates from the various bureau 
chiefs under n given department have been thus made, the 
head of that department submits his estimates to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who has no power to increase or diminish them, 
and no power to coordinate the services of the several bureaus 
ər to prevent duplications in the serviee. Bureaus under dif- 
ferent executive departments doing similar work are thus stimu- 
lated in a spirit of rivalry, and so far as the estimates that 
come to Congress go no one coordinates or attempts to coor- 
dinate the various activities of the several departments. In 
practice this system has resulted in waste, extravagance, and in- 
efficiency, and duplications in the Government service. 

The defect in this plan must be apparent to anyone who has 
made a study of its practical operation. Everyone familiar with 
the practical operation of this system agrees that its failure lies 
in the fact that no one person is responsible for the estimates to 
Congress. They are a patchwork and not a structure. As a 
result a great deal of the time of the committees of Congress is 
taken up in exploding visionary schemes of bureau chiefs, for 
which no administration would be willing to stand sponsor. 
They provide for building up rival bureaus and no one is re- 
sponsible for bringing about their coordination or limiting their 
activities. The result is that Congress is criticized, and justly 
so, for its failure to provide a system which will correct these 
abuses. The system is wrong, and Congress alone can change 
the system. If it fails to act now and refuses to make the neces- 
sary changes in a plan that is admittedly bad, Congress will 
and should receive the condemnation of the American people. 

It has been urged that the act of March 4, 1909, gives the Presi- 
dent the power to correct this evil. Unquestionably such was 
the intention of Congress in enacting that legislation. But in 
practice it has not had that result. The act provides: 


Immediately upon the receipt of the regular annual estimates of ap- 
propriations needed for the various a of the Government it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to estimate as nearly as 
may be the revenues of the Government for i the ensuing fiscal year, and 
if the estimates for appropriation, including the estimated amount 
necessary to meet all continuing manea appropriations, shall 
exceed the estimated revenues the Se the Treasury shall trans- 
mit the estimates to Congress as hereto — required by law and at 
once transmit a detailed statement of all of the —.— catimates to the 
President, to the end that he may, in information of 
the state of the Union and in recomme to the consideration such 
measures as he may ige necessary, a the eg how in his 
judgment the estimated appropriations could with least to the 
public service be reduced so as to bring the appropriations thin the 

estimated revenues, or, if such reduction be not in his judgment prac- 
ticable without undue ‘injury to the public service, that he may recom- 
mend to Congress such loans or new taxes as may be necessary to cover 
the deficiency. 


It will be observed that it is only when the estimated revenues 
are not sufficient to meet the estimated expenditures that the 
President is called upon to practice this measure of economy. 
Even in such cases that provision of law has not been found 
practical. The law has been on the statute books for more than 
10 years, and up to this time no President has ever availed him- 
self of its provisions. The reason is obvious. The estimates are 
made up by the members of his Cabinet. To sit in review after 
the estimates have been submitted to Congress and to make 
reductions therein would in effect amount to repudiation of pub- 
lished statements just previously made by the respective mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. If the President is to perform this function 
he should be to perform it in the first instance, and not 
simply to review what his Cabinet members have already done. 
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The study and review of the proposals should be made in the first 
instance and not after the estimates have been submitted to 
Congress. s 
A BUREAU OF THE BUDGET—THE PRESIDENT'S RESPONSIBILITY. 
The bil! provides for the creation of the Bureau of the Budget 
in the office of the President, with a director and an assistant 


director appointed by the President. The bureau will be pro- 
vided with such assistants and employees as may be necessary 
to collect for the President all the information necessary to 
enable him to submit to Congress on the first day of each regular 
session the annual budget. It is proposed that the budget shall 
contain balanced statements of revenues and expenditures of 
the Government, and an itemized statement of the proposed 
expenditures, 

The bill fixes the responsibility for the budget on the President 
of the United States. Broadly speaking, the change, therefore, is 
from a system where no person is responsible for the estimates 
of expenditure to one where absolute responsibility is fixed on 
an elective officer of the United States. If duplication, waste, 
extravagance, and inefficiency shall exist in the service in the 
future, the President will be responsible for them if he includes 
in his budget an estimate for their continuation. The functions 
that are now performed by the members of the President's Cabi- 
net, acting separately and without any coordination, would in 
practice be performed by their acting as a unit in assisting the 
President to present a budget for which his administration is 
willing to stand and by which it would be judged. It substitutes 
teamwork in the executive departments for the unorganized 
individual work of each of the 10 members of the Cabinet. 

Under the law “ the estimates of expenses for the Government, 
except those for sundry civil expenses, shall be prepared and 
Submitted each year according to the order and arrangement of 
the appropriation acts for the year preceding.” The hearings 
developed the fact that there must be some change in the order 
of estimates, and that in order to effect real economy the Presi- 
dent should be permitted to submit a new order of arrangement 
by which appropriations could be made for the functions of the 
Government rather than the separate departments of the Govern- 
ment. In order to permit the President to present such a budget 
it was thought necessary to give him authority, in submitting his 
first budget, to submit also an alternative budget, which could 
be prepared in such form and according to such system of classi- 
fication and_itemization as in his judgment would be most ap- 
propriate, and which would effect the greatest degree of economy. 
Hence the committee inserted in the bill a section providing for 
the submission of an alternative budget for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1922. If Congress shall, in considering the budget 
for that year, adopt the plan submitted by the President, then 
the provision of law now on the statute books would apply to 
that budget as well as it now applies to the various items con- 
tained in the Book of Estimates. 


THE BRITISH BUDGET SYSTEM, 


It was the unanimous opinion of the committee that a great 
‘leal had been said and much had been written on the subject 
of a national budget by men who knew very little about our 
present system. Our present plan has been criticized from one 
end of the country to the other, and most of this criticism has 
been based on misstatements of fact. No member of the Select 
Committee on the Budget, or no person who sat with the com- 
mittee and heard the hearings, will, I am sure, have the temer- 
ity to say that the United States has no system of finance. That 
our present system is faulty and needs to be greatly modified 
all who have studied the problem will agree; but these changes, 
it was agreed by the committee, should be made not by discard- 
ing the entire system, including that which was good, but rather 
by the retention of all that is good and by eliminating that 
which is bad, and the substitution of a plan that will strengthen 
it and make it more nearly perfect. Many of these writers 
and critics who have said that we have no system at all have 
pointed to the British system as an ideal plan for a national 
budget. No one familiar with the British system of government 
will for a moment contend that the United States could or should 
adopt that system. In the first place, the difference in the form 
of government of the two countries precludes our adopting their 
system if we desired to do so. In the second place, I doubt very 
much whether we would care to adopt the British budget sys- 
tem, After all, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

The British Isles comprise about 121,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory—less than half the size of Texas; not as large as Cali- 
fornia, Montana, or New Mexico; about the size of Nevada, 
Colorado, and Arizona. Their population is approximately 
45,000,000 people. We have in continental United States nearly 
3,000,000 square miles of territory and over 100,000,000 of people, 


and yet for the fiscal year 1914 the budget for the British Isles 

carried approximately the same as the total appropriations for 

the United States, including Alaska and our insular possessions. 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CONGRESS. 

Under our present system, by which appropriations are closely 
Scanned by Congress and by its committees, are to, be found 
advantages not ‘contained in the exchequer and audit depart- 
ments act of Great Britain of 1866. But it contains weaknesses 
that must be corrected; and it is the opinion of the committec 
that with the enactment of this bill into law and the passage 
of House resolution 324 our system will be superior to that of 
Great Britain. When the whole program as outlined in this 
bill and in House resolution 324, providing for the changes in 
the rules of the House and the substitution of one large Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for eight separate committees shall 
have been adopted by Congress and put into effect, absolute 
responsibility for each step in the making of appropriations 
will be fixed. The President will be responsible for the crea- 
tion of the budget. His responsibility will end when that 
budget has been transmitted to Congress, and with the ending 
of his responsibility that of Congress will commence. Just as 
the President is made responsible for the preparation and trans- 
mission of the budget, so Congress will be made responsible for 
the budget which it shall enact. If it is found that the Presi- 
dent's budget contains items that will lead to extravagance, 
waste, duplication, and inefficiency in the service, the people of 
the United States will hold him responsible for his act. If, 
on the other hand, Congress enacts a budget providing for such 
waste and extravagance, Members who vote for such a budget 
will and should be held to strict accountability for their action. 
With this responsibility, therefore, for each step in budget mak- 
ing fixed and determined by law, it is believed that a greater 
degree of economy can be «Nected than is possible under our 
present system, 

AN “ EXECUTIVE BUDGET” NOT PROPOSED. 


It will no doubt be urged by some that this bill provides for an 
Executive budget, and that, under our Constitution, the duty of 
making appropriations is a legislative and not an Executive 
prerogative. As already pointed out, it will be the duty of the 
President to initiate the budget, just as it is now the duty of 
the heads of the several executive departments to initiate the 
estimates. It will be the duty of the President to transmit the 
budget to Congress, just as it is now the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to transmit a Book of Estimates to Congres¢ 
To that extent, and to that extent alone, does the bill provide for 
an executive budget. 

The bill does not take from or add to the duties now imposed 
upon Congress to make the most thorough examination of the 
estimates found in the budget, nor does it in any way restrict or 
limit the power of Congress to act on the budget. If, in the 
opinion of Congress, the estimates contained in the President's 
budget are too large, it will be the duty of Congress, and it will 
have as much power as it now possesses, to reduce them. 

The bill does not in a single particular give the Executive any 
greater power over the consideration of appropriations by Con- 
gress than he now has, In my opinion the plan proposed will 
fall far short of accomplishing its real purpose if in its operation 
there should be any surrender by Congress of the minutest ex- 
amination into every detail of the estimates, and the bill leaves 
Congress free and independent to act upon the proposais con- 
tained in the budget. Unquestionably, however, the estimates 
found in the budget will come to Congress after a more mature 
deliberation by the executive departments, and the work now 
required by Congress and its committees in making its investiga- 
tion will be materially reduced. 

AN ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT CREATED. 


In 1866 the Parliament of Great Britain enacted the exchequer 
and audit departments act. That act is a monument to the 
statesmanship of William E. Gladstone. It contains essential 
elements not found in our system, and it is contended by many 
who have studied budgetary legislation in the United States that 
by a similar law Congress would correct the evils resulting in 
the waste and extravagance of public funds. Indeed, there are 
those who think we should go no further at all at the present 
time than to provide for an independent audit and control of 
expenditures. The British exchequer and audit departments 
act of 1866 converted the nominal control by Parliament into a 
real control, and it has withstood the strongest tests that have 
been brought against it during the more than 50 years that this 
act has been a part of their statutory law. The comptroller and 
auditor general of Great Britain has broad powers not only in 
auditing all expenditures, but in investigating such expenditures, 
True, the investigation is a post mortem examination, yet in 
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practice that examination also served as a check and restraining 
influence in the making of the budget for the succeeding year. 

The bill under consideration creates an independent establish- 
ment to be known as the accounting department. The functions 
of this office are similar in many respects to those of the office of 
the comptroller and auditor general in Great Britain. All 
powers and duties now imposed by law upon the Comptroller of 
the Treasury and the six auditors are transferred to the account- 
ing department. At present Congress has no power or control over 
appropriations after they are once made. This control passes 
to the executive departments, and these departments practically 
audit their own expenditures, and the legality of expenditures 
by an executive department is passed upon by an official ap- 
pointed, and who can be removed at any time, by the Executive. 
After appropriations are once made by Congress, the control over 
expenditure of the money appropriated passes from Congress. 

Our present plan precludes serious criticism of an expenditure 
by an auditor or the Comptroller of the Treasury. These of- 
ficials owe their appointment to the President. They can not be 
expected long to hold their positions if they should criticize 
wastefulness, extravagance, or inefficiency in any of the execu- 
tive departments. This system is not only unscientific but it is 
impracticable. It contains no check against extravagance. No 
successful business man would adopt such a plan in the conduct 
of his business affairs. 

The bill provides for a comptroller general of the United 
States and an assistant comptroller general of the United States, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and who shall receive salaries of 
$10,000 and $7,500 a year, respectively. They shall hold their 
offices during good behavior and shall be removed only by a con- 
current resolution of Congress on account of inefliciency, neglect 
of duty, or malfeasance in office, and the bill provides for the 
retirement of either of these officials when he shall have reached 
the age of 70 years. This tenure in office is necessary in order 
to secure competent mep of high standing to fill the positions. 
The position is a semijudicial one and the tenure in office is made 
secure so long as the official performs his work in a fearless 
and satisfactory way. 

By creating this department, Congress will have applied a 
practical business policy ta the administration of the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal affairs. Men will be employed as auditors who owe 
their positions to their training and ability and who do not se- 
cure their positions as a reward for political service. They will 
be fearless in their examinations, and can criticize, without fear 
of removal, executives who misuse appropriations or whose 
offices are conducted in an inefficient manner. Congress and its 
committees will at all times be able to consult with officials of 
this department regarding expenditures and from it will be able 
to obtain the most reliable information regarding the use to 
which any appropriation has been put or the efficiency of any 
department of the Government. This independent department 
will necessarily serve as a check against extravagance in the 
preparation of the budget. Those appointed by the President 
and charged with the duty of assisting him in collecting data 
and in preparing the budget will realize that their every act 
and decision will come under the close scrutiny of the accounting 
department, If duplications, inefficiency, waste, and extray- 
agance exist as the result of any expenditure, the President will 
be held responsible therefor if he continues to ask for appro- 
priations to continue such practices. The knowledge on the 
part of every executive and bureau chief that such an independ- 
ent and fearless department exists, and that every act and deed 
they perform will come under the closest scrutiny of this depart- 
ment, will in itself force a much higher degree of efficiency in 
every department of the Government. 

One of the greatest weaknesses in our present system lies in 
the fact that committees charged with the responsibility of con- 
sidering appropriation bills have but little assistance in arriving 
at correct conclusions. The persons appearing before the com- 
mittees of Congress in explaining estimated requirements are 
in the main, the very bureau chiefs who prepared the estimates, 
Proud of their achievement and jealous of their power they ap- 
pear before these committees to exploit the attainments of their 
respective bureaus, to cover up the shortcomings of their de- 
partments, and to minimize waste and inefficiency, no matter 
how great the extravagance may be. They magnify their ac- 
complishments and either conceal or forget their shortcomings, 
They pad their estimates and stultify themselves in attempting 
to maintain them. Not infrequently do they fool Congress and 
its committees by securing larger appropriations than they know 
is necessary, but when these appropriations are once secured, in 
order to prevent a reduction in them in succeeding years, they 
proceed to spend the appropriation for things not contemplated 
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when the grant was made. The result is an ex parte examina- 
tion by Congress, and in this examination, even though made 
most searching and thorough, Congress too frequently hears only 
half the truth and sometimes gets an altogether erroneous con- 
ception of the real situation. 

Even the heads of the executive departments, as a rule, are 
not informed as to the actual conditions of the separate bureaus 
under them. This fact has been clearly demonstrated by the 
appearance of Cabinet members before appropriation commit- 
tees. Members of the Cabinet have too frequently demonstrated 
before such committees that they have no detailed information 
with regard to the departments they are administering. Indeed, 
so great has been the humiliation of members of the Cabinet 
in this regard that the practice which formerly obtained of 
members of the Cabinet appearing before appropriation com- 
mittees in support of their estimates has practically passed 
into disuse. 

The office of comptroller general will be a very important 
and powerful one. In some respects it may be compared to the 
office of the British comptroller and auditor general. How 
important that office was during the war and how it functioned 
when the British treasury, and even the House of Commons, 
failed to function is best told in the speech of the Hon. Leif Jones, 
made in the House of Commons on October 24, 1916. He said: 


The honorable member for Huddersfield [Mr. Sherwell] has brought 
the House back to a consideration of the real subject matter of to-day’s 
debate. It is a misfortune that in discussing the report of the public 
accounts committee the whole time should have been taken up. with 
the grievances of one or two firms who happen to have come under the 
notice of the committee throngh the evidence given to it by the admin- 
istrative d mt which had dealings with those firms. The work 
of the public accounts committee—I say this not from any prejudice 
in its favor, because I have sat upon it for 10 years—is of the utmost 
importance in the financial structure of this country. It is important 
in peace time, but I venture to say that it is tenfold as important 
now that a great war is being waged. The ordinary control of this 
House over finance has wholly disappeared during the war. We have 
no estimates. We have the estimates for the civil service, but there 
are no estimates for the war office or navy expenditure. The House of 
Commons has not the control which it exercises ordinarily through 
considering the estimates. sury contro] has largely disappeared. 
Both the great spending departments which deal with the war urge 
that the ordinary control of the treasury could not be exercised during 
the war because of the need for haste. The chairman of the public 
accounts committee pointed that out in his opening speech. He 
pointed out that the war has necessitated a great expenditure without 
any time to consider that expenditure. The result is that the treasu 
is not able to consider the expenditure before the departments, the 
war office, and the Admiralty make, it. The only control which is left 
is control after the event, and it is most important, late as it comes, 
that that control after the event should be as thorough as possible 
and that there should be full inves tion into those matters to which 
the comptroller and auditor general draws attention in his report upon 
the appropriation account. Although we are glad even to get the 
appropriation account in its present form, not in the form in which 
we shall have it after the war, the appropriation account and in the 
account of the comptroller and auditor general to enable the public 
accounts committee, which deals with that re 
money of the nation has spent and whether the methods which 
have been pointed out be bad are still bad—whether there has becn 
improvement as the war goes o 


n., 

The honorable member for Galway has reminded the house of the great 
functions of the comptroller and auditor general, who, indeed, is the real 
8 on behalf of the House of Commons, of the purse of the nation. 

c is a great officer of state. He is not removable even by the Govern- 
ment of the day. Me can only be removed on a petition from both Houses 
of Parliament. He is appointed expressly by this house to safeguard the 
expenditures of the country and to see that the accounts are properly 
audited and . appropriated for the pu e for which this house 
intended. There is no poner in the house nor in the prime minister nor 
in the cabinet to override the decisions of the comptroller and auditor 
general. He is one of the great officials in this country. He presents his 
report annually to the house. They are considered by the poe ic accounts 
committee, and it is not only our right, it is bounden duty where the 
comptroller and auditor 8 has pointed out matters in connection 
with expenditure which to him do not seem quite right, or which require 
further investigation; it is, I say, our bounden duty to call attention to 
these matters in our report, so that the house may consider them. 

If the comptroller and auditor general of the British House of 
Commons is the “ real guardian, on behalf of the House of Com- 
mons, of the purse of the nation,” the comptroller general pro- 
vided for under this bill will become the real guardian of the 
Treasury of the United States. He will become one of the most 
powerful and useful Government officials, and, in my opinion, 
more real economy and efficiency will result through the creation 
of this office than any other single step we could possibly take. 

The creation of an independent auditing department will pro- 
duce a wonderful change. The officers and employees of this 
department will at all times be going into the separate depart- 
ments in the examination of their accounts. They will discover 
the.very facts that Congress ought to be in possession of and can 
fearlessly and without fear of removal present these facts to Con- 
gress and its committees. The independent audit will, therefore, 
I believe, accomplish a threefold result: 

First. It will serve to inform Congress at all times as to the 
actual conditions surrounding the expenditure of public funds in 
every department of the Government; 


rt, to know how the 
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Second. It will serve as a check on the President and those 
under him in the preparation of his budget; 

Third. It will require every Cabinet member to make a study 
of his department, to the extent that he will become master of 
the work of the various bureaus under him. He will be made 
to realize what lie has not realized in the past, that he will be 
responsible for the waste and extravagant use of public funds 
appropriated for the use of his department. 

CONCLUSION. 


I have referred to House resolution 324, which provides for a 
change in the rules of the House. That resolution takes from 
the Committee on Agriculture, the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the Committee on Military Affairs, the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and the 
Committee on Indian Affairs their present jurisdiction to report 
appropriation bills. It confers upon one committee of 35 mem- 
bers full authority to report all appropriation bills. I refer to 
the resolution at this time only to advise the House that it is not 
the intention to call that resolution up for consideration until 
the next session of Congress, and probably not until this bill has 
been enacted into law. It was the unanimous judgment of the 
committee. that the bill we are considering to-day should be en- 
acted into law. There is, however, some difference of sentiment 
in the committee regarding the advisability of passing House 
resolution 324, and when that resolution is considered, full and 
complete opportunity will be given the Members of the House 
to discuss it. I refer to it now in passing only to disarm criti- 
cism that would otherwise be made of the Select Committee on 
the Budget, if in reporting out this bill it failed to refer in some 
way to needed changes in the rules of the House. 


The proposed legislation is of vital importance to the people 
of the United States. No legislation of greater import will en- 
gage the attention of this Congress. More than three years ago 
the political parties promised it. To-day the people are earnestly 
demanding it. In proposing this legislation we lay no claim that 
it is perfect. ‘Time alone will develop its imperfections, and 
when they appear Congress should not hesitate to correct them. 
In my opinion this legislation is solidly founded upon sound busi- 
ness principles, and its adoption will mark the beginning of a 
new era in the financial history of the United States. Once en- 
acted, this legislation will need no defender. The saving it will 
effect will speak more loudly than words can tell of its real 
worth. As Burke put the old Latin law, it wiil“ give us a system 
of economy, which is itself a great revenue.“ [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Tisox having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 230) authorizing and directing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to prepare and issue a supplementary report on the con- 
dition of the cotton crop. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate agrees to the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the concurrent resolution 4 — Con. Res. 12) author- 
izing the Clerk of the House of Representatives in the euro t of 
the bill (H. R. 8624) entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act to provide further for the national security and defense b. 
ing the production, 5 supply, and controlling t 
tion of food products and fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917, and to 
— — ate in the District of Columbia,” to make certain designated 
corrections, 


NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrxs] is recognized for six hours. 5 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, several gentlemen 
have stated that the pending bill is one of the most important 
pieces of legislation that will come before Congress at this ses- 
sion. That statement, in my judgment, is entirely true. In 
view of the tremendous and enormous expenditures of our Gov- 
ernment, which will continue for years to come, and the great 
amount of revenue that will have to be raised in order to meet 
those expenditures, I know of nothing more important than legis- 
lation which has for its purpose the improvement of the method 
of submitting estimates and making appropriations by Congress 
in the interest of economy and better efficiency in the Govern- 
ment service, 

The chairman of the Special Committee on the Budget, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], has prepared and filed a report 
on this bill which very ably and comprehensively sets forth the 
reasons and the necessity for the adoption of some legislation of 
this kind and gives full explanation of the various provisions 
of the bill. 1 hope that all of the Members, if they have not 


already done so, will take occasion to read that report before 
the bill comes up for a final vote. 
THE OBJECT OF THE BUDGET. 

The Special Committee on the Budget has presented the pend- 
ing bill for the consideration of the House with the very carnest 
conviction that, if enacted into law, it will not only result in a 
more orderly and businesslike method of making the appropria- 
tions necessary to run the Government, but that it will also 
bring about much greater economy and efficiency in the service. 
For a number of years many contributors to magazines and 
other periodicais and students of the budget system and its re- 
sults in those countries where it has been established have 
strongly advocated the adoption by Congress of some sort of a 
budget system for our Government. True, many of them have 
differed widely as to just what kind of a budget system is needed. 
Some of them, it must be said, have written learnedly on the 
general subject, but have shown an amazing ignorance concern- 
ing our form of government and the principles of a budget sys- 
tem applicable thereto. They have extolled the British system 
as an ideal one and as one which could most profitably be ap- 
plied in our Government, being either ignorant or forgetful of 
the fact that the two Governments are widely different in form, 
and that a successful budget system in one country could not 
possibly be applied to the other. In passing, it may be said that 
there is now going on in Great Britain a very severe criticism 
of its system, it being claimed that it not only deprives the 
people’s representatives of a voice in the fiscal policy of the 
nation, but that it led to serious waste and extravagance in the 
late war. Other advocates have proceeded on the erroneous idea 
that a budget is needed to control and curb extravagance on the 
part of Congress rather than the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. There are some who have written magazine articles and 
even books with this idea-in mind, without even understanding 
the fundamentals of what they are writing about. - 

They were written in blissful ignorance of the fact that the 
House of Representatives, as the records will show, has always 
been the retrenching arm of the Government, for even the Sen- 
ate seldom loses an opportunity to increase the amounts carried in 
the appropriation bills when they have passed the House. I do not 
mean to say that the House has not frequently been extravagant 
and perhaps wasteful of the people’s money. But I lay it down 
as a fact that in the many appropriation bills which have been 
passed in the last 20 years there has not been over one or two 
in which the House did not greatly reduce the requests and 
estimates for appropriation which were submitted to Congress 
by the various departments of the, Government—in many cases 
by many millions of dollars. And this is true of both Repub- 
lican and Democratic administrations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, regardless of this, there is undoubtedly 
much room for reform in the legislative as well as the executive 
branch of the Government. For some time, and largely as a 
result of my service on the Appropriations Committee, I have 
been very firmly of the opinion that in order to bring about 
greater economy and efficiency in the Government there ought 
to be a change in the present method of formulating estimates 
and submitting them to Congress, and perhaps in the manner 
in which they are considered by Congress, and certainly as to 
the control of the expenditures of our Government. As the ex- 
penditures of our Government have continued to increase year 
by year, it has become more and more apparent that in the in- 
terest of economy and efficiency there should be established 
some sort of a budget system. A budget may be described in 
general terms as a plan or proposal showing the estimated 
revenues and also the proposed expenditures of the Government 
during the ensuing fiscal year, or as it was defined in the hear- 
ings before the committee, “a budget is a prospectus of Govern- 
ment business for the year.” As stated, it involves a statement 
of the Government income with the method by which the pro- 
posed additions to income are to be secured, and also the esti- 
mate of what it will take to run the Government as the law 
provides it shall be run, and such new services as the proposers 
may deem essential for the coming year. ` 

I have said that the adoption of a budget has been advocated 
for a number of years. Among the most prominent advocates 
of such a system were former President Taft, both during and 
since his administration; Hon. John J. Fitzgerald and Hon. 
Swagar Sherley, both of whom were great chairmen of the 
Appropriations Committee; and President Wilson in his mes- 
sage to Congress on December 4, 1917. The necessity for some 
sort of a budget system was recognized to be of such great im- 

ce that both of the great political parties declared for it 
in 1916 in their national party platforms. Even then, however, 
although ably advocated by a number in both political parties 
and both in and out of Congress, there was no general public 
demand or public sentiment in favor of the inauguration of such 
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n system. No action was taken by Congress until the last ses- 
sion, when. the House unanimously adopted a provision on an 
appropriation bill providing for the appointment of a committee 
to prepare budgetary legislation, but it did not become effective 
on account of the failure of the appropriation bill to pass the 
Senate. Some one has said that the Government, like the in- 
dividual, is a ereature of habit. This is entirely true. It is 
prone to follow along the old beaten path until strong pressure 
causes it to move to higher ground. And so long as our revenues 
exceeded our expenditures, and so long as it was possible to 
collect the necessary revenues by way of indirect taxation and 
the taxpayer paid his tax without knowing he was paying it, 
there was no general demand or particular desire on the part of 
the general public for economy or a reform in our financial and 
necounting system, 

In order that there may be real and practical economy, it is 
essential that there shall be a public demand for it. The Gov- 
ernment at Washington reflects the views, wishes, and senti- 
ments of the people as their Representatives understand them; 
and if the people are indifferent to extravagance and uncon- 
cerned as to the amount of publie expenditures, there is but 
little real resistance to the persistent and constant demand which 
is ever pressing on Congress for enlarged and new and untried 
Federal activities. As a result, the National Goyernment is now 
performing many functions of government which really belong 
to the States and municipalities and could best and more eco- 
nomically be performed by them. The people are now watching 
the Government expenditures closer than ever, and as a result 
there has happily come a persistent demand for budgetary re- 
form in the interest of economy and efficiency in Government 
service. ‘The reason for this change is perfectly obvious. Ex- 
perience has shown that after every war the people—at least 
for a time—have given a closer scrutiny to their Government's 
expenditures. There has always been a huge war debt to pay, 
and the people are brought face to face with higher taxes. 
These conditions have been multiplied many times by the last 
war, and the people are turning their eyes on Washington in 
order to see just how their money is being spent. It is this 
fact which makes it possible to do now what could not be done 
a few years ago—that is, to secure the favorable consideration 
of a measure revising our appropriating and accounting system 
in the interest of economy and efficiency. 

The annual expenses of our Government are now many times 
greater than they were a few years ago, and they must con- 
tinue so for many years to come, on account of the obligations 
incurred as a result of the war. They are now so large that 
only a very small part of the necessary revenue can be collected 
by way of indirect taxation. The great bulk of taxes collected 
for our National Government must come directly from the 
pockets of the people. Before the war our public debt was less 
than $1,000,000,000. To-day it has reached the stupendous figure 
ef over $26,000,000,000, the annual interest on which alone 
amounts to more than the entire annual cost of our Government 
a few years ago. The Secretary of the Treasury has stated that, 
in his opinion, the deficit during the fiseal year will amount to 
$1,000,000,000, and that this will be taken care of by the last 
installments of the Victory loan. But he has uttered a solemn 
warning that if Congress does not practice economy, or if legis- 
lation is enacted creating large additional charges on the Treas- 
ury, another bond issue will be necessary, thereby not only add- 
ing to the burden of future generations but also the present 
generation by way of increased interest charges and the burden 
caused by a further inflation of public credit. Those who are 
urging some of the bills pending before Congress should very 
seriously ponder this solemn warning of the head of the Treas- 
ury. Business, agriculture, labor, industry of all kinds must 
contribute each year its share to the $4,000,000,000, and perhaps 
more, that will likely be needed to run the Government for some 
years to come on the most economical basis possible. These 
taxes will fall hardest on the man of moderate or small means, 
who constitutes by far the greater proportion of our solid citi- 
zenship. Everyone must recognize, therefore, the urgent need 
of the strictest economy in governmental affairs, and that public 
expenditures must be reduced to the lowest possible minimum 
consistent with efficient and proper service. 

‘While it is perfectly manifest that a reform in our fiscal 
policy as it relates to expenditures is greatly needed, it is not 
within the facts to say, as some have said, that we have no laws 
on the subject and that the present system is entirely slipshod 
and haphazard. Present law directs the heads of the depart- 
ments to submit their estimates of appropriations needed for 
their departments during the ensuing fiscal year to Congress 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is required to submit a statement showing the 


estimated revenues for the next fiscal year, along with the esti- 
mated total expenditures for that year, which are the funda- 
mentals of any and all budget systems. Under the law passed 
March 4, 1909, the President, wheneyer the estimated expendi- 
tures exceed the estimated revenues, is directed to recommend 
to Congress a plan either for reducing the expenditures or for 
raising the additional revenue to meet the anticipated deficit. 
It is, however, an evidence of a defect or weakness in our sys- 
tem when it can be said that, with only one or two shining 
exceptions, no head of a department shows the slightest effort 
to revise or prune down the estimates for his department, but 
accepts and transmits them just as they are handed to him by 
the various bureau chiefs. The inevitable result is that the 
estimates are invariably extravagant, for every bureau chief is 
interested in boosting his own bureau. He honestly believes 
that it is a most tmportant part of the Government and that 
the interest of the Government and the people can best be 
served by magnifying it. This is natural and commendable, 
for a man is not worth his salt if he does not believe with all 
his heart in what he is doing. Undoubtedly the executive heads 
of the departments now have the power to revise and reduce 
these estimates, and certainly the Executive has; but the in- 
stances are rare when it has been done. It should be said, how- 
ever, in all fairness, that Congress has never provided the 
machinery or proper agency through which it could effectually 
be done. That is what we propose to do by this bill, and thus 
fix the responsibility in a direct and positive way on the Execu- 
tive, so that in the future if extravagant estimates are sub- 
mitted the taxpayers may know just who is responsible therefor. 

The bill provides that the President may appoint a director 
of a budget bureau. He is to be directly under the President, 
and is to be paid a good salary, so that a man of expert knowl- 
edge and skill may be secured. This man, with his assistant 
and a trained force under him, will study the various services 
of the Government ard be able to advise the President as to 
their functions, with suggestions as to what, if any, reductions 
can be made. We all know that one of the great sources of 
extravagance in our Government is duplication of service. This 
has grown up not as a result of intent on the part of officials, 
but rather as a result of different interpretations of various 
laws. Many examples might be given, but I shall mention only 
two or three by way of illustration. For instance, there are 
chemistry bureaus in several departments, each functioning 
separately and with their respective overhead charges; services 
are being performed in the Departments of Interior and Labor 
similar in some to those being rendered by the Bureau 
of Public Health, which is under the Department of the Treas- 
ury. There is a clear duplication in the work being performed 
by the commercial attachés and agents under the Department 
of Commerce and the foreign-trade advisers and agents under 
the State Department. Under the present system of each de- 
partment submitting its own estimates through the Secretary 
of the Treasury, without power on his part to revise them, 
there is no way whereby these duplications can be cut out, for 
each department head is anxious to maintain his own service. 
Congress is unable to consolidate them intelligently and without 
danger of doing injury to the service, because it lacks accurate 
information as to just how far these services duplicate or over- 
lap each other, and it is difficult to get this information from a 
department which is interested in holding on to what it has. 
But under this bill all of these estimates will go to the Presi- 
dent for transmission to Congress, with full power on his part 
to revise them, and, with the assistance of the expert force 
provided, he will be expected to cut out duplications, coordi- 
nating and combining different services doing the same thing 
under one department, thus saving overhead and also resulting 
in better efficiency. There were those who felt that this duty 
should be vested in the Secretary of the Treasury, for reasons 
which it is not necessary to state here, but the great majority 
felt that it should be more properly lodged with the President, 
who is elected by the people and, therefore, accountable to them, 
and who is also the supreme head of the Government, with 
power over all the departments. 

By far the chief advantage to be gained by this bill, Mr. 
Chairman, lies in the fact that it fixes in the most direct and 
positive way upon the President the responsibility for all the 
estimates submitted. If they are extravagant, then the people 
will know who is responsible therefor. If he wishes to exer- 
cise economy, then he is given the means whereby he may 
earry this view into effect. And if, while exercising economy 
in the submission of the estimates, Congress should prove ex- 
travagant and increase them, then an issue is made and the 
people will know how to judge between them. You can neither 
have or expect good government, Mr. Chairman, unless there 
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is some one at the head upon whom rests the weight of respon- 
sibility. A system which relieves officials of responsibility for 
their acts inevitably makes for looseness, extravagance, and 
inefficiency in government. S0 1 repeat the chief merit of 
this bill is that it fixes responsibility and brings the full light 
of public opinion to bear on those responsible, and in that 
way it will surely bring about a greater economy and efficiency 
in government. 

The second step in the process of a budget is its. considera- 
tion. by the legislative Doar and final enactment into law.. Any 
change in the present method of consideration by Congress will, 
of course, have to come by way of a change in the rules of 
the two Houses, and is, therefore, not attempted in the pend- 
ing bill. A majority of the committee has recommended a 
change in the rules of the House se as to provide that all the 
estimates for every department shall be submitted to a single 
appropriation committee, with an enlarged personnel, so as to 
enable it to properly perform the work incident te the hearings 
and the preparation and passage of all the supply bills through 
the House. This plan, it is contended, is a wise one and neces- 
sary to full economy and the coordination of the various serv- 
ices of the Government. And I may say to my Democratic 
friends that it was made a part of the Democratic national 
platform of 1916 and was advocated by President Wilson in 
his annual message of December 4, 1917. I am perfectly well 
aware of the difficulty, if not impossibility, of making a change 
of this kind. I am frank to say that if the pending bill is 
adopted I do not believe this will be of such great importance 
as is claimed by some of its advocates. I believe that the 
adoption of the pending bill will do away with some of the 
reasons advanced in favor of one committee. 

In this connection I wish to refer very briefly to a change 
which quite 2 few have advocated, influenced in some cases, I 
have fancied, by an undue admiration of everything that is 
British. And that is the insistence that a Member ef Congress 
should be restricted in his right to offer an amendment to. in- 
crease an appropriation over the estimates. Some urge that a 
Member should be denied this right altogether, while others 
advocate a two-thirds or three-fourths vote to adopt an amend- 
ment. In Great Britain the right to move to increase has been 
denied to members of Parliament. for over 200 years, and the 
right to moye to decrease is never resorted to. But, as I have 
heretofore pointed out, their system of government is different 
from ours. Under their method of procedure a failure to accept 
the estimates as submitted by the ministry is regarded as a 
vote of lack of confidence, and the ministry immediately resigns 
and goes to the country, and an issue is thus made, and sharply 
made at once, before the people. But not so under our form 
of government. When the President’s estimates are rejected, 
there can be no immediate issue before the people. None can 
be made until his term of office has expired and a new Presi- 
dent is to be chosen. Tam opposed to any such restriction on a 
Member of Congress. It is contrary to the theory of our Goy- 
ernment, under which all power is vested in the people. There 
is no greater power in government than that which controls 
the purse strings. It was for this power that the people of 
England fought for so many years, and when they finally suc- 
ceeded: in it from the King he became a mere figure- 
head. Real government was vested in the people’s ministers 
and in the Parliament, of which. they are a part and to which 
they are responsible. I do not believe in clothing the President 
with the power to absolutely control the Nation's purse strings 
to the exclusion of a 1 of the direct representatives 
of the people. It would be giving to him a power which it 
was never contemplated that he should have, and, to my mind, 
would be a clear departure from all the principles which under- 
lie u republican form of government. 

What may be called the third step in the consummation of 
an effective budget system is the audit and control of the ex- 
penditures of the Government. I think it will be admitted that 
the control of expenditures should properly be vested in the 
fund-granting rather than the fund-spending department. No 
private business of any magnitude would permit its executive 
officers, who are charged with the duty of handling its finances, 
to audit their own accounts. And yet that is exactly the course 
pursued in our Government under the present system. Con- 
gress makes the appropriations necessary to run the Govern- 
ment and the executive departments spend the sums appro- 
printed and their accounts are audited by an auditor for each 
department and over whom Congress has not the slightest con- 
tro! or jurisdiction, The result is that Congress has no control 
over expenditures. It can not have complete control of ex- 
penditures without some system whereby the expenditures may 
be subjected to an examination by independent officers for the 
purpose of seeing whether or not the wishes of Congress in 


making the appropriations and any conditions imposed in making 
the grants were carried out in good faith. Congress repeatedly, 
throws safeguards around appropriations and imposes checks,’ 
more or less cumbrous, but it must be conceded that this does, 
not give the real effective control to which I am alluding. This 
can ‘only be secured by ascertaining through its own independ- 
ent officers just how the money has been spent. Otherwise, 
8 may be solemnly imposed only to be lightly disre- 

The pending bill seeks to prevent this by making provision, 
as far as can be done under our Constitution, for an officer 
responsible only to Congress, whose duty it shall be to andit 
and pass upon the legality of all Government expenditures. 
This is the practice followed by every other great nation in the 
world. This officer, who is to be known as comptroller general, 
and his assistant must, under the Constitution, be appointed by 
the President, and it is provided that they shall be confirmed 
by the Senate. Their term of office is indefinite, subject to 
involuntary retirement at the age of 70 years and to removal 
only by a majority of both Houses of Congress when found to 
be inefficient or guilty of neglect of duty or of malfeasance in 
office. They will thus not be subject to changing political ad- 
ministrations, but good and faithful service will be the test 
which will be applied to determine whether or not they shall be 
retained in office. The offices of the various auditors.are trans- 
ferred to this accounting department and reports as to ex- 
penditures will be made direct to Congress and such investiga- 
tions made and information furnished as may be required by 
Congress and its committees relative to the use to which money 
already appropriated has been applied and the necessity of the 
appropriations which are being asked for the future. For, let 
me say just here, it is not intended by the enactment of this 
proposed law that the Appropriations Committee of Congress 
shall no longer hold careful hearings in order to determine 
whether or not the estimates submitted shall be allowed. It is 
intended to make the President responsible for the estimates 
which are transmitted to Congress. There his responsibility 
ends. Congress will be responsible for the action taken on the 
estimates, whether it be to increase or reduce them. And in 
order that it may properly meet this responsibility its com- 
mittees should continue to give the closest scrutiny to every 
item of appropriation which is requested. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that it will not be 
contended by any member of the Special Budget Committee that 
the bill proposed is perfect in all of its details. Perfection can 
come only by the process of evolution. It is expected that it 
will be improved by amendment in the future in such manner 
as experience may demonstrate to be wise and proper. It is, 
however, confidently offered as a great improvement over the 
present. system and in the carnest belief that, if enacted, it 
will bring about greater economy and better efficiency in the 
Government service. As has been well said, its adoption will 
not require the surrender of power by either branch of the Gov- 
ernment, but it will enable both the executive and legislative 
branches to understand each other and the public to understand 
both. New Federal activities, the constant demand for the 
creation of others, and the enormous made necessary 
by the war make the importance of a budget far greater to-day 
than ever before. Our expenses to-day are far greater than 
our revenues, and the people demand that the most rigid 
economy shall be practiced. A budget system makes it possible 
to closely consider and study both the revenues and expendi- 
tures of the Government at one and the same time, and in this 
way only can we hope to bring about that economy which the 
people demand and have the right to expect of their public 
servants. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Tennessee yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Under the proposed system contained in 
this bill, take, for illustration, one of the departments, say, the 
Treasury Department. It has been the observation of a great 
many of us who have been to these departments that there are 
a number of employees sitting around in the corridors and in 
the offices who do not seem'to be at work, who do not seem to 
be actually necessary, so far as numbers are concerned. As- 
suming the argument is true which the gentleman made awhile 
ago, that it is perfectly natural for the head of a bureau or a 
department to enlarge the activities of his department and to 
continue to recommend this number of employees, if, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they are not, from the standpoint of strict business, 
necessary, how would a decision of that sort be reached under 
the proposed bill cutting off any number of employees who were 
not absolutely essential to the proper conduct of the bureau? 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the statement of the gen- 
tleman, as applying to one or two departments, is one that ap- 
plies to nearly all departments. ` 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Iuse the Treasury Department merely as 
an illustration. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. F think the adoption of this bill 
or the plan proposed under the bill would very effectively dis- 
pose of that very matter, and that was one of the reasons that 
influenced a great majority of the committee in placing this 
power to revise the estimates under the President. In other 
words, this bill provides for a budget bureau, at whose head 
shall be a director and an assistant, to be appointed by the 
President and to be under his direct jurisdiction and control. 
It is to be expected that the director of the bureau and his as- 
sistant, together with the trained force they will have, will 
throughout the year make elose inspections of the various de- 
partments, not only as to the functions of each particular serv- 
ice and bureau in the department but also as to the necessity 
for the appropriations which have been made and under which 
they act, in order to arrive at just what suggestion they may 
make to the President when he is called upon to revise the esti- 
mates for future appropriations. These estimates will come 
from the head of the departments. 

They will be sent to the President and it will be the duty of 
the President to send them to the Congress. He is provided 
with a bureau, some of whose employees will be paid good sal- 
aries in order that he may get the most expert advice. It is to 
be expected that he will call upon his director of the budget 
bureau for information as to the various services in an effort to 
secure economy and reduce estimates, and these persons, who 
are employed throughout the year, who have been making their 
investigations throughout the various departments, will be able 
to advise the President as to whether or not reductions can be 
made. In addition to that it will have this other very wholesome 
effect: If the head of a department. and particularly the head 
of a bureau, knows that his chief, the President of the United 
States, is anxions to relieve the people of as much expense as 
possible and that he has officials who are making these investi- 
gations day by day, week by week. and month by month. he will 
be more careful to see that expenses are cut down befcre they 
reach his chief for proper revision. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Les. 

Mr. TILSON, Will the aecounting department have anything 
to do with this? Will they look into the efficiency of the em- 
ployees of the various bureaus? 

Mr. BTRNS of Tennessee. They will indirectly and very 
effectively, I think. Of course, it would be highly improper, I 
take it we will all agree, for the accounting department to be 
given authority to interfere with the administrative features of 
the various departments, but the accounting department will 
audit all of their expenditures. The comptroller general will 
pass on the question of whether or not the departments have 
made their expenditures in aecordance with the law. He or his 
department will also be looking into the departments for the 
purpose under this law of making suggestions to Congress and 
its committees in the formulation and preparation of the various 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. TILSON. In other words, it is the gentleman's idea to 
have the accounting department report to Congress and to be 
in a way under the control of Congress, whereas the budget 
department would be entirely under the President. 

è — BYRNS of Tennessee. Under the control of the Presi- 
dent, 

Mr, TILSON. And it will be supposed to be in harmony with 
the President and with the various departments of Government 
under the President. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; at least in barmony with 
the President and his policies, because the gentleman knows 
that every appropriation to a certain extent carries with it a 
question of policy, and it would be eminently unwise, it seems 
to me, to place under the President some man who is not 
strictly in sympathy with him in order to give him advice as 
to just what he should do with reference to the estimates that 
are transmitted to Congress. The director of the budget, 
therefore, is to be appointed by the President without the neces- 
sity of confirmation by the Senate. When it comes to the 
accounting officer, who is directly responsible to Congress, he 
is appointed by the President, it is true, and confirmed by the 
Senate, but removable only by concurrent resolution of both 
Houses of Congress. In addition to what the gentleman has 
said, this bill makes the accounting officer subject not only to 
the Congress but to all of its committees, and at any time that 
any committee having under consideration an appropriation 
or any matter involving revenue or expenditure in any way 
desires information, that committee can call for the comptroller 
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general, or for some one of his assistants, and, if or 
thought desirable, send him down to the departments for the 
purpose of securing the information they wish 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, wilt the 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BaNKHEAD] asked if this budget committee would have any 
supervision over the expenditures in the different departments. 
Hardly an appropriation bill is submitted er an estimate from 
the departments that does not involve inereased expenditure 
because of increased personnel in the departments. 

Before this budget is made up and sent to the Congress it 
will necessarily involve an examination In the departments to 
determine if the force in the departments fs sufficient, and in 
that way in the first instance al} these expenses will be viséed 
to determine whether the increased expenses are necessary for 
the administration of the work of the departments? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is clearly correct. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I will 

Mr. DENISON. I wouid like to inquire under what theory 
the committee acted when they provided that the budget officers 
should not be contirmed by the Senate but simply appointed by 
the President? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, that applies only to the 
director and assistant director of the budget. The bill specially 
provides that the employees necessarily employed in the work 
on the budget, with the exception of those two officials, shall be 
taken from the civil service. Now, the theory upon which the 
committee acted was this. As I said a moment ago every appro- 
priation to a certain extent involves some matter of policy, 
either large or small. Now, this bill undertakes to make the 
President responsible for the transmission of these estimates. 
It undertakes to fix upon him the responsibility for the size of 
the estimate and the various requests submitted for appropria- 
tions. Now, it was thought that it would be manifestly unwise 
and unfair to fix.this responsibility upon the President and then 
not to give him a free hand in the appointment of the director 
and the assistant, in whom he should have absolute and unques- 
tioned confidence. They should be thoroughly in sympathy - 
with him and his policies, because the gentleman can readily 
understand that if you were to pravide for a director of the 
budget and give him a term of, say, six years you might have 
one administration go out and a change from one party to the 
other in the next administration, and it would be unfair to the 
incoming President to fix the responsibility upon him and at the 
same time give him an assistant to help carry out that responsi- 
bility appeinted by his predecessor, and possibly not in sympathy 
with his announced policies. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course that would not be the best policy, 
but I was wondering why these important officers should not at 
least pass the scrutiny of some one else except the President. 
Otherwise I should think they would be of no value to the Presi- 
dent at all They will do exactly as he suggests to them to do, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is to be expected, but if the 
President himself is not anxious to practice economy neither 
Congress nor the country can expect any great results from his 
action with respect to these estimates, but I assume that every 
President is anxious to bring about economy, and certainly from 
now on they will be extremely anxious to do so, and I assume, 
having the right to select two experts to give him advice and 
who will be close to him and in whom he will put the greatest 
kind of confidence, he will select men not only above reproach 
but in whom he can put that sort of trust. Now, if you under- 
take to give the Senate the right of confirmation, why it would 
have the power to hamper: the President. We are, as I said, 
trying to put this responsibility directly upon the President and 
make him responsible and to leave no loophole whereby anyone 
can escupe from that responsibility. I can imagine a case where 
a President might appoint someone as his director of budget and 
possibly an indifferent or perhaps a hostile Senate might hold 
the appointment up. So it seemed to the committee, with respect 
to these two men, who are to be his close eonfidential advisors, 
that he ought to have a free rein in making these appointments. 
Now, the gentleman understands it is a different policy we 
pursue in reference to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. DENISON. I understand that. Of course, the gentleman 
understands there is a very wide sentiment in this country 
against any personal employees of that kind or personal officers 
of that kind 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true. 

Mr. DENISON. I think there is opposition throughout the 
country. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 


gentleman yield? 


And T am in entire sympathy with 


the suggestion made by the gentleman, but I think with respect 
to those two officers it is an entirely different proposition. 
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Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. So, in order to have the President made respon- 
sibte for this as nearly as possible, you give him officials related 
in a very special degree close to him. In other words, this gives 
him another hand or another arm which enables him to do work 
which he can not by reason of his present limitations perform 
alone. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Precisely. And these men will pro- 
ceed to do that which he would do if he had the time and oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
provision has been made for giving the House the benefit of any 
hearing that may be conducted. Under the present system we 
have hearings before the committee which are available for the 
membership of the House. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman I do 
not know just how many were printed. The chairman of the 
committee, I am sure, provided—— 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am not talking about that; I am talk- 
ing about after the bill is passed. Under the present system the 
Appropriations Committee conducts extensive hearings, and the 
House is enabled to vote very intelligently on any specific item. 
If a Member desires to do so, he can go and look up the evidence 
in reference to any particular item of appropriation. Now, I 
have read the bill very hastily, and it says the President may 
furnish data and information if he sees fit to do so. Suppose 
he does not see fit to do so? What information will the House 
have to vote intelligently on any proposition that may be pre- 
sented? ' 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This bill requires him to do so 
tn so far as we can require the President to do anything. 

Lut this bill has nothing to do with the consideration of 
estimates after they reach Congress, by its committees or by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I understand; but if the President is 
going to be made responsible, and if in the language on page 
8 he will submit this data, it seems to me you are getting the 
question of appropriations far removed from the Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman understands, of 
course, that the President is made responsible only for the 
transmission of the estimates to Congress. They now come 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, and really nobody is 
responsible, because nobody has the power to revise them ex- 
cept the head of each department. Now, such data as the 
President may send in support of the estimates submitted will, 
of course, be sent to the Speaker of the House and will be 
published as a public document, no doubt, or perhaps in a 
pook of estimates, as they are now published. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I understand that is true, but at the 
present time the Appropriations Committee has this responsi- 
bility, rather than the President, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is practically required by the House to conduct these 
hearings and get the information that we need. Now, you are 
taking it out of the hands of the House practically—that is, 
you will not take your appropriations out of the hands of the 
House, but you are letting the President secure all the data and 
information, and, as I gather from the reading of the bill, there 
is no provision for the conduct of hearings. I am asking the 
gentleman for information. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand. This bill only does 
two things. It does not undertake to deal with the estimates 
after they come to Congress and their consideration by Con- 
gress. That matter would involve, of course, a change in the 
House rules, and it could not be done in the form of law, and 
therefore would come up under a separate resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Was it contemplated by the committee 
that hearings would be held and would reach the House? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I did not gather that from the bill, 
and that is the reason that I asked for information. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This does not make any change 
in respect to that. The gentleman, of course, knows that under 
the present system each department chief sends his estimates 
to the Secretary of the Treasury by October 15, and he is re- 
quired to arrange and classify them and send them to the 
Speaker of the House by the first day of the session. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. As I understand the gentleman, it is 
not to interfere in any way with the full investigation by the 
House through its committees with any items that make up 
the budget? d 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not at all. And I should be 
much opposed to Congress denuding itself of that power. 

Mr. CRISP. This makes it obligatory on the President to 
send the estimates instead of the departments, and when the 
estimates are here it is in the power of Congress to have 
hearings and to say whether the amount should be appropriated 
or not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for just 
one question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I find in this large volume here, 
containing the report of the hearings, that Secretary Glass and 
other gentlemen seem to assume that, apart from any disposi- 
tion that is made of. this, lics the disposition by the House of 
Representatives and Senate. I understand this bill deals ex- 
clusively with the action of the Executive in the beginning and 
in the end. It does not deal at all, as the gentleman said a 
moment ago, with the action of Congress, because that would 
require a change in the rules. As I understand, House resolu- 
tion No. 324 proposes to change the rules. This is the ques- 
tion I wanted to ask for information: Will my friend explain 
a little further why the consideration of that resolution is to 
be postponed quite indefinitely, as I understood from the chair- 
man of the committee, if it be true it is considered important 
in the estimation of many of the people who testified, primarily 
important, with the method of disposing of the budget when it 
comes in from the Executive by Congress, why should there 
be such an indefinite postponement of House resolution 324? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am sorry I can not advise the 
gentleman as to the reasons why the chairman proposes. to 
postpone consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. My friend will understand I am 
not criticizing. I am looking for information. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand, but I can only ex- 
plain to the gentleman that, not being the author of the resolu: 
tion, I do not know just why its more earnest advocates desire 
to postpone its consideration. I do not mean to say by that that 
I shall not yote for the resolution when it comes before the 
House. I rather think I shall vote for it. I take it, I will 
say to the gentleman from Virginia, that one reason that prob- 
ably influenced those in control of it to suggest that it would 
be postponed was the fact that it is expected that it will have 
pretty hard sledding when it comes before the House, whereas 
the pending bill, it is thought, will receive practically unani- 
mous approval. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me ask the gentleman if this 
thought did not come before the committee, that both the Senate 
and the House will be very busy from now on until we hope the 
session will adjourn, some time in the very near future, and we 
may have a little bit of vacation before we meet on the first 
Monday in December? And another reason, if this bill is not 
passed and does not become a law there will be no use of con- 
sidering that resolution. And we thought this ought to become 
a law, and then they could go on and not take the other matter 
up until December. 3 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I may say that, barring the ques- 
tion of a vacation, I had supposed if the bill should be passed it 
would be a logical thing to follow it at once with this resolution, 
which proposes the change in the rules, so as to have the reform 
complete, if reform is to be made, before you can start consider- 
ing next year’s appropriations, or perhaps the appropriations for 
the year following. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
here that takes care of this. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. DUNBAR. On page 7 you provide for the appointment 
of the comptroller general of the United States and assistant 
comptroller general, who shall be appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Now, further down 
in the same paragraph you provide for the terms under which 
the comptroller general and the assistant comptroller general 
may be removed. It says: 

The comptroller general and the assistant comptroller general shall 
hold office during good behayior, but may be removed at any time by con- 
current resolution of Congress after notice and hearing, when, in their 
Fe n the comptroller penea or assistant comptroller general has 

n inefficient, or guilty of neglect of duty, or of malfeasance in office, 
and for no other cause and in no other manner. 

Now, when it is proposed to remove the comptroller general 
and his assistant, the President is not taken into consideration, 
and inasmuch as the President is to be held primarily responsible 
for the conduct economically of the budget system, why this pro- 
vision, which might permit a hostile Congress to remove the 
comptroller general and his assistant? 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman understands, of 
course, that the comptroller general and assistant comptroller 
general ‘have nothing to do with the transmission of the esti- 
mates or with their formulation or presentation to Congress. 
The comptroller general or assistant comptroller general have 
only to do with the auditing of accounts. In other words, as 
the gentleman from Iowa |[Mr..Goop] expressed it in the course 
of his remarks a few moments ago, they make a post-mortem | 
examination of the expenditures made by the Government. 
Now, it was the thought, and I am sure the gentleman will 
agree, that Congress, which makes ‘the appropriations, should 
have the ultimate control of the expenditures; and the only 
way to do that was to provide that Congress should have 
independent officers to make report as to how the money was 
expended. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Then the object of providing for the removal 
of the comptroller general and his assistant by Congress is to 
enable Congress to have u check on the administration in 
Seeing that they properly perform the duties of their office? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is entirely cor- 
rect. In other words, it is to do away with the present system, 
whereby the fund-spending department audits its own accounts, 
and provide that the fund-granting branch of the Government 
shall audit the expenditure of those grants. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. Are the proposed functions of the comp- 
troller general different in any great degree from those now 
performed by the Comptroller of the Treasury? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are not. They ave prac- 
tically the same thing. ‘They will embrace principally his 
duties and the duties of the auditor. But I understand now, 
under the order issued by Secretary AicAdoo, the auditors are 
under the Comptroller of the Treasury, so that you might say 
that the comptroller general’s functions will be the same as 
those now performed by the Comptroller of the Treasury. 

Mr. WELLING. You say that the duties of the comptroller 
shall be taken over by the comptroller general? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER, And he can question the propriety of certain 
expenditures that do not meet his approval, whereas under the 
present conditions he has mot that authority? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Ves. I am glad the gentleman 
made that suggestion. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

. Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Les. 

Mr. YATES. On page 7 there is.a provision for the vomp- 
troller general, and the provision already referred to, that unless 
removed by a concurrent resolution by Congress he shall remain 
in office until the age of 70. I would like to inquire what deter- 
mines the term of office of the officers mentioned on page 1? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are subject to the will of 
the President. 

Mr. YATES. They are subject to the will of the President? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Like the Comptroller of the Currency, there is 
no fixed term? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is no fixed term. 

Mr. YATES. And are the duties specifically defined lrere— 
the difference between the director of the budget aud the 
assistant director of the ‘budget and the comptroller gencral? 
The duties of the comptroller general seem to be set forth 
pretty amply. Where are defined the duties of the director and 
assistant director of the budget? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will find those 
duties set forth in section 2. Really the duties of the director 
of the budget are to advise the President in the matter of sub- 
mitting estimates. They will be fixed by the President, aud he 
will perform such duties as the President may desire him ‘to 
perform, either in the way of investigation or advice or sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. DUNBAR. May 1 ask if the relation of the head of 
the bureau of the budget with the President in the administra- 
tion of the budget system is not somewhat similar to the posi- 
tion Col, House now occupies to the President? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, Ido not know just shat ‘the 
relations of Col. House are to the President, I will say to the 
gentleman ; but I do know this, that under this law the director 
‘of the budget is expected to be a very close and confidential 
udviser of the President in respect to these particular matters, 
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Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. i 

Mr. DENISON. May I ask the gentleman one more brief ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I notice on page 7 of the bill that it provides 
that the comptroller general and assistant comptroller general 
may be removed by a majority of the two Houses for three 
specific rensons, and ‘that it is expressly limited to those three. 
One of them is that he has been adjudged inefficient; and an- 
other, guilty of neglect of duty; and the -other is malfeasance. 
He can not be removed for any other reason? 

Mr. BYRNS.of Tennessee. No; not under this law. 

Mr. DENISON. Would iH health be considered inefficiency? 
Tn the judgment of the gentleman from Tennessee, if he should 
fall into bad health, would that be considered inefficiency? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If his iH health was such as to 
prevent him from performing ‘the duties of the office, I would 
say ves. Of course, that would be for the Congress to deter- 
mine. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman thinks that the term in- 
efficiency ™ is broad enough to cover a case of protracted ill 
health. In the ordinary aceeptation of the term that would not 
be so considered. A man might be very efficient, and yet be un- 
able to perform the duties of his office by renson of ill health. 
Ordinarily the gentleman will understand that inefficiency does 
not. cover a case of bad health or something of that kind. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I catch the force of the gentle- 
man's suggestion. 

Mr. DENISON. For instance, I take it that no one would 
question the-efficiency of the President at this time, but certainly 
he is in a very bad condition of health. 

Mr. GARNER. I imagine that when you get into Committee 
of the Whole an amendment could be offered us to incapacity 
to fulfill the duties of the office. 

Mr. DENISON. Task the question for thut treasan, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I sce no objection to the adoption 
of an amendment of that sort. 

Mr. DENISON. That is the reason why J asked the question. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. ‘Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Does the gentleman believe that the language 
of the bill necessarily requires a supervision to ‘the extent of 
rgulating the number of employees in any branch? 

Mr. GARNER. Congress does that. 

Mr. KINKAID. I understood the gentleman a while ago either 
‘to expressly say or to imply, at least, that these new oflicers 
would supervise the number of employees or advise as to Whether 
there were too many employees. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. The gentleman misunderstood. 

Mr. KINKAID. Or advise the President about gauging the 
appropriation based on the number of employees. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; I take it that if there wasan 
estimate transmitted to the President for transmission to Con- 
gress by a certain bureau in which the bureau had stated that 
it needed u certain number of employees, or a certain amount of 
money in order to pay a certain number of employees, the Presi- 
dent, if disposed to do so, could direct the director of the budget 
to report to him as to whether or not they were asking for too 
‘many; and if so, he could roduce them. 

Mr. KINKAID. Then when making an estimate for the exist - 
ing number of employees, which will be the case, I presume, in 
most instances, would the President be held responsible for the 
number of employees to be appropriated for? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is usually the case now. 

Mr. KINKAID. Then, should the President raise the ques- 
tion of the number of employees? That is, does the bill con- 
template that the President will be held responsible in that 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Exactly. The bill contemplates 
that the President will use this bureau of the budget for the 
Purpose of making investigations of all the departments, year 
in and year out; that they will collect data showing the func- 
tions of ‘the various bureaus, possibly their history, and so 
forth; their number of employees, just what they are doing, 
whether or not they are functioning properly, and so forth, 
and will have that data subject to the call of the President: 
‘and when he comes to revise these estimates and send them to 
Congress, he will have this datn and also the advice of his 
director of the budget, so that he will know whether or not 


Mr. DUNBAR. He should be, and it is evident that he will che can safely reduce them, or whether they should come to 


need some one in that close personal relation im order to enable 


Congress us transmitted to him. 


him intelligently to perform the new duties that are proposed Mr. KINKAID. ‘The gentleman will pardon me for not hav- 


to be assigned to him. 


ing read the bill. It is quite new to me. Now, is there my 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentlemau is Clearly correct. | language contained in the bin which is express enough to im- 
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pose this duty on the President, to scrutinize as to the number 
of employees? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I have not had time to read the bill and I 
want to ask a question about something which may be em- 
bodied in the bill. I see on page 2, in section 2, it is pro- 
vided that the President shall transmit to Congress an estimate 
of all appropriations necessary for carrying on the functions of 
the Government. Now, we are called upon from time to time 
to pass emergency appropriations. Will those have to be sub- 
mitted by the President to Congress—the emergency appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes, That is in the bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I had not read that far in the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will refer to 
page 6, section 8, of the bill, he will find that provision is made 
for the transmission of deficiency estimates and for expendi- 
tures under any new laws that may be passed by Congress. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Or for any deficiency that may occur un- 
der an old law? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. I yield 45 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, I think it may well be said that the subject under dis- 
cussion is one of the most important that has ever come before 
the Congress. To transform the finance system of the United 
States is a problem that may well attract the attention of the 
American people, and it surely should attract the attention of 
the representatives of the American people in the Congress. 

The period during which we lived as a Nation before the 
war was one in which the revenues were collected from indirect 
sources, and those who paid the taxes really did not fecl the 
burden. The total expenditures of the Government from the 
day the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed until the 
day the war against Germany was declared amounted to about 
$25,500,000,000. It may be information to the public to know 
that since the war began until the present time we have appro- 
priated $51,500,000,000, and that the revenues which we derive 
now are not all by indirect taxation, but the great bulk of them 
is by direct taxation. 

Until 1918 there was no income-tax law which enabled the 
Government to levy an income tax against the individual. To- 
day we have in our citizenship more than 3,000,000 men and 
women who pay income taxes. 

The annual expenditure for the maintenance of all activities 
of the Government prior to America’s entry into the war was 
about $1,500,000,000. Our bonded interest-bearing obligations 
before the war were less than $1,000,000,000. The average an- 
nual interest charge amounted to about $22,000,000. 

When all the obligations resulting from the war are paid and 
all the contract obligations are settled, I think it is fair to say 
that the interest-bearing obligations of the United States will 
amount to about $34,000,000,000, and that the average annual 
interest and sinking-fund charge will be approximately $1,500,- 
000,000. So we see at once that the interest charges against the 
Government in the future will be equal to the total cost of main- 
taining every activity of the Government prior to the war. 

The citizens of the United States are to be taxed more heavily 
than they ever have been taxed before, not only for periods near 
but for periods remote. The burdensome taxation will be im- 
posed not only upon those of the present generation but upon 
generations that are yet to come, and instead of having an an- 
nual charge for the maintenance of the Government of about 
$1,500,000,000 it is fair to assume that we are going to have an 
average annual budget amounting to about $5,000,000,000, and 
that most of this must be collected from the people in the form 
of direct taxation. We can not go to the people and ask them 
to buy bonds to meet the obligations of the Government. We 
must meet the expenses of the Government by direct taxation, 
and so we have reached a condition requiring reform in our sys- 
tem of finances. 

There is a growing tendency among the American people to 
criticize the extravagance of the Congress, and a justly growing 
tendency to criticize the increasing extravagance of the executive 
branch of the Government. The men who are to be in public 
life in the future will be looked to to institute every economy 
that it is possible to introduce in order that the people of the 
United States may be relieved from burdensome taxation. And 
so we to-day, coming as we do with this proposition for legisla- 
tion to reform the financial methods of the Government, appeal 
to the House and to the Senate to join in a movement calculated 
to be of infinite relief to the American people in the days to come. 

The ship of state has been sailing on an uncharted sea. She 
has passed through one of the greatest storms that ever blew. 


She has reached a stage where she is water-logged. The captain 
of the ship is informed by the watch that he sees the danger 
lights ahead, and the captain orders a reckoning taken in order 
that the ship may not be cast upon the rocks. The storm has 
opened the seams of the ship. She is leaking at every pore. The 
engines have been put out of commission. They are unable to 
pump the water from the hold fast enough to keep the ship afloat. 
The piston rods have blown through the cylinder heads of the 
engines, the crown sheet has burned out because of the inability 
of the pumps to supply the boilers with water, and the ship is in 
danger of being foundered. The sailors have come to the rescue. 
They are pumping to the best of their ability, and we who have 
recommended the consideration of this bill may be classed as the 
sailors who are advancing the movement for the preservation of 
the ship of state. 

We have had in all the years past a slipshod method of con- 
ducting the financial business of the United States. There has 
been no correlation in the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government. No one has been responsible, or, if so, no one 
has accepted the responsibility of recommending a budget to the 
Congress for the appropriations needed to maintain the Govern- 
ment. 

Every bureau chief has felt that he had a right to make up 
an estimate of the needs of his bureau without respect to what 
anyone else might think about it, and every bureau chief with 
definite ideas has been anxious to make his bureau the most 
potent bureau in the Government. 

In the Navy Department, with 11 bureaus, each bureau chief 
makes up what he thinks to be the needs of his bureau. He sub- 
mits those needs to the Secretary of the Navy. The Secretary 
of the Navy compiles them in a single recommendation to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but he does not feel that he has the power, 
even though he may have the right, to criticize or prune the 
recommendations made by the bureau chief. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy, testifying before the 
Budget Committee, said that the Secretary of the Navy. or his 
assistants, felt that they had no power whatever to remedy any 
wrong that might result from the present method of making up 
estimates for bureau chiefs’ needs. When he was asked if they 
did not have the power under the law to change the policy of the 
bureau chiefs he said he did not think they did. When he was 
asked if they had ever recommended a change in the law to 
give them the power he frankly admitted that they never had. 
But he said if some such system as we propose in this bill should 
be enacted into law he could almost guarantee the Navy De- 
partment would be conducted at 20 per cent less cost than it is 
to-day. That is a startling statement, but I think it could be 
done, and if it could be done in the Navy Department it could be 
done in each and every department of the Government. 

Twenty per cent of $5,000,000,000, the annual estimated ex- 
penses of the Government, would be a billion dollars. A billion 
dollars per annum taken from the backs of the American tax- 
payers would be a great relief. It would lighten the ioad; it 
would enable the Congress to go back to the people and say 
that it had done the best that could be done. Every man in 
Congress ought to join in this movement. It is a movement 
bound to be approved by the American people. 

All the bureau chiefs, the heads of all departments, now as- 
semble their demands for financial needs for the conduct of their 
bureaus and departments and submit those demands to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who, with the small clerical force 
at his command for that purpose, tabulates them and hands 
them over to the Congress for their consideration. But no one 
ever attempts to scrutinize the demands of the departments until 
they come before the committees of the Congress. I am proud 
to be able to say that Congress and the committees have 
scrutinized the estimates of the departments in the past, and in 
the past 20 years they have appropriated $500,000,000 less, if I 
recall, than the estimates that the departments called for. So 
that it can not well be said that the extravagance, if such there 
has been, can be laid at the doors of the Congress, 

Now, what does this bill propose? It proposes that instead 
of an irresponsible system of making estimates for Government 
needs there shall be a scientific and responsible system. What is 
that scientific and responsible system to consist of? It is to 
impose on the President of the United States the responsibility 
of assembling all the estimates of the bureaus of every depart- 
ment and independent Government establishment and providing 
for such pruning in the estimates made by bureau chiefs and 
department heads as may be justified by the needs of the Gov- 
ernment activities. 

But it has been said by many that the President is too busy 
a man; that he is already overburdened with work and ought 
not to be charged with this new responsibility. My reply to 
that is that the President, being the only elective official that 
represents all the American people, is the only man upon whom 
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the responsibility should be placed. The President alone has 
the power to say to every Cabinet officer that the expenditure 
within his department shall not exceed a certain amount within 
any given year, and he under this law, if it becomes a law, is to 
be fu nished with an organ consisting of an organization presided 
over by a man who has suficient executive ability to organize a 
foree and to assemble information upon which the President may 
base an intelligent judgment. 

The organization which it is proposed to create under this 
law will be the instrumentality by means of which the Presi- 
dent will not only have the power but he will also have the 
facilities and the knowledge and the experience by which he 
will be able to present to the Congress a photograph of the 
annual Government needs and a statement of the revenues 
with which to meet those needs, The proposition will be, I 
assume, that when the President appoints a man the head of 
an organization, such as this bill proposes, he will appoint a 
man qualified to perform the onerous task to be imposed upon 
him. I assume that it will be one of the first functions of this 
organization to call upon every bureau chief within the Gov- 
ernment to write a monograph of his own bureau, telling not 
only how the bureau came to be formed in the first instance, 
but what the activities of the bureau consist of. Not only 
shall this bureau chief be compelled to write the story of the 
functions of this bureau but the story of each activity under 
‘very function, In this way this organization, which is to be 
supplied to the President, will be constantly at work. It will 
become expert in the knowledge of the bases of the Govern- 
ment. Somebody will be enabled for the first time, then, to 
realize what the various activities of the Government mean, 
how they came to be established, what the purpose of each 
bureau is, what its function is in the Government, what ex- 
travagances, if any, have been practiced by the bureau in the 
past, and what economies may be introduced in the proper 
conduct of the bureau in the future. It has been said that the 
organization that is to be supplied to the President will as- 
sume superior jurisdiction over a Cabinet officer, and that, 
therefore, there will be friction in the various departments, 
but we all must remember that the bureau that we are sup- 
plying to the President is the instrumentality of the President, 
who is to be held personally responsible. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Would not a little friction sometimes be very 
healthful if applied just in that way? 

Mr, MADDEN. It might be; but, after all, the bureau itself 
is only the instrumentality. to furnish information to the Presi- 
dent, and with the information in his possession the President 
will be able to sit at the Cabinet table and tell his Cabinet chiefs 
just what they ought to do, and if there is any friction anywhere 
he will be able to dispel it by deciding the question instantly. 
As it is to-day, under the law of 1909, called the Smith law, the 
Secretary of the Treasury assembles the estimates of the various 
departments, totals them, and if he finds, after submitting them 
to the House of Representatives, that the estimates of the ex- 
penditures are in excess of the estimates of the revenues, it then 
becomes his duty to send those estimates to the President with 
full information as to the facts, and it becomes in turn the duty 
of the President to make recommendations to the Congress as to 
how these estimates may be reduced, or if, in the judgment of 
the President, they are not possible of reduction, then, as an 
alternative, how the revenue may be raised to meet the increased 
expenditures. But the President has never functioned under 
that law. I believe, however, that the time has come when, if 
the President has the facilities to do the work, he will be very 
glad, indeed, to assume the responsibility, and it will not take 
much of his time, for he will have an expert corps of men who 
will be engaged every day in the year to ascertain the facts in 
connection with the conduct of every bureau in every department 
of the Government, and these facts will be supplied to the Presi- 
deat in such form that it will not take any of his time, except to 
pass upon fundamentals. 

The advantage in imposing upon the President the burden of 
creating a budget for submission to the Congress is this: The 
President will be compelled by the facts in the case, as he sub- 
mits them, to defend his administration against the charge of 
extravagance, because if he recommends extravagant appropria- 
tions, as is frequently done now, it will be the function of the 
Congress then to criticize the President because of extravagance. 
The President submits every need of the Government at a given 
time, so far as he is able to find out what those needs may be, 
and the great debates of the country, in my judgment, will be 
had upon the question of the extravagance of Congress or the 
question of the extravagance of the administration. There will 
be nothing in the law to prohibit the Congress from increasing 
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or decreasing the recommendations made by the President. If 
the President’s recommendations are reasonable and economical, 
and the Congress increases them and makes them extravagant, 
then the Congress will be put upon its defense before the country 
and will be compelled to defend the extravagance which it in- 
augurates by increasing the recommendations made by the 
President. 

If, on the other hand, the President pays no attention what- 
ever to the economical side of the financial needs of the coun- 
try, and the Congress in its wisdom decides to reduce materially 
the recommendations made by the President, it will be for the 
President to defend himself against extravagance which his rec- 
emmendations indicate. With over 3,000,000 income taxpayers 
now, and more to come, the Nation is going to be more watchful 
tham ever before of the expenditures made by the Government. 
I am glad that that is to be the case, because certainly the Gov- 
ernment has been running wild, the ship has been rudderless, the 
captain has been off watch, and there has been no head who 
might be held responsible. 

When this bill becomes a law, the great forum of America will 
find itself advised of every need of the Government by simply 
looking at the budget. There will then be for the first time an 
incentive on the one hand for the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to defend its right of claim to efficiency and economy 
and to charge extravagance to the Congress, and, on the other 
hand, an opportunity for the Congress to defend its claim to 
economy and efficiency and the charge of extravagance against 
the executive branch of the Government. This will give the 
picture as no other method could do. We will have a picture 
of America’s needs, and when the departments, from the Presi- 
dent down, realize that they must defend their right to the confi- 
dence of the people by the practice of proper economy, you can 
rest assured that they will understand why they are extrava- 
gant before they become so. If they know in advance that they 
are going to be obliged to defend their right to the people's 
confidence, they will study the needs of the Government for the 
first time, and they will continue to study those needs for alltime, 
and they will be in a position, if eriticism is leveled at them, 
of being able to answer the criticism and defend themselves. 

On the other hand, to-day we have an indiscriminate. criti- 
cism of Congress for extravagant methods, and that is probably 
easily accounted for. It is easier to criticize men in the mass 
than it is to criticize the individual, and it is perhaps easier for 
men in the mass to be extravagant because of their ability to 
shift the load of responsibility onto the shoulders of some one 
else than it will be for the individual, when the limelight of pub- 
licity is leveled at his actions, to escape the responsibility of 
criticism by any subterfuge. 

We propose in this bill not only to do what I have indicated. 
but also to create a comptroller and auditor general, who is to 
be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, whose term of oflice shall be during good 
behavior, who shall not be dismissible by the President under 
any circumstances, and who shall be retired from the office to 
which he is appointed only for certain well-defined reasons pro- 
vided in the bill, and then only as the result of the enactment of 
legislation by the Congress. It is proposed to create this auditor 
and comptroller general so that he may be able to pass on all of 
the legal phases of every expenditure and at the same time audit 
the accounts and to make him so independent of the executive 
branch of the Government that no influence of any kind can be 
exercised over him in the discharge of his duties. If I have my 
way, when this legislation is completed, I shall propose the crea- 
tion of a great committee of the House, to be known as the 
committee on expenditures, consisting of the best men in the 
House—because it is to be a great committee if it is created—to 
whom this auditor and comptroller general may report from day 
to day, and through that medium supply the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate with such information as to what 
is being done with the money appropriated as to keep the Con- 
gress advised in connection with every step taken. 

In this way we will have a check against the executive branch 
of the Government not only as to the methods of appropriating 
but as to the method of expenditure, and my judgment is that 
the foundation of the future financial system of economy could 
not be laid so well in any other way as by the adoption of the 
bill which is now before you for consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. _ Surely. 

Mr. CRISP. I have listened to the gentleman with much in- 
terest. I think it is a splendid bill, and I am in favor of it, and 
I know my friend is one of the best legislators in the House. I 
would like to have him give his views as to whether it is advis- 
able or not to follow this step by concentrating all appropriations 
in one committee of the House? 
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Mr. MADDEN. Personally I am in favor of that. Of course, 
in the establishment of a single committee of the House you have 
one responsible body through which you can dea! with the recom- 
mendations of the President. You have the responsibility placed 
where no duplication can be had in connection with appropria- 
tions. It is true that no one committee of the House in itself 
could adjudicate all recommendations made for the expenditures 
of the Government. Whether you make one committee or more, 
this committee would have to be divided into subcommittees, as 
the Committee of Appropriations to-day is, and I apprehend 
that when the House passes this bill, and the Senate concurs, 
We will find ourselves in a position where we will be gind 
to formulate the other section of reform indicated by the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia. For, after all, it would 
not be wise, nor would it be fair, to say that the only end of the 
Government that needs to be reformed is the executive. We 
ean not afford to go before the people and say that we have 
already acted by requiring the President to defend his claim to 
economy unless we put ourselyes in the attitude of meeting the 
issue and being in a position to do likewise. 

Mr. CRISP, I want to say I thoroughly agree with the gen- 
tleman and I am very glad to have his views on it. 

Mr. MADDEN. You can not make this reform too. sweeping 
fer me, and I want to say to the gentlemen here and elsewhere 
that it makes no difference to me what committee I am on. 
Some people think that they must be on a particular committee 
to have any influence in the House, Now, I would sooner be 
on the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
than any committee In the House, and my certificate of election 
is the only thing I need for that. I am under no obligation to 
any committee on committees for that place, and there all the 
legislation that is enacted by the Congress is considered under 
the five-minute rule and there you get real, legitimate con- 
sideration, So, after all, these men who may feel aggrieved at 
the possibility in advance of losing some prestige somewhere 
because they have not got a particular committee, it seems to 
me really are getting agitated too far in advance. Every man 
here knows that if you want to keep your head above the 
waves of this House you have got to keep swimming all the 
time. [Applause.] You can not rest on the merits of the 
achievement that you accomplished yesterday. It makes no 
difference how great a thing you accomplished yesterday you 
are only one of the common herd to-morrow, and you have got 
to live on what you can produce by industry, not genius. There 
is no genius here more than there is anywhere else. The man 
who works, has industry, has system, has integrity, has courage 
to meet the issue, has the facts to present to the House, does 
not have to be an orator any more than I am. All he needs 
is to have the facts, have industry, courage, and integrity of 
purpose, and he will make a good Member of Congress, and 
that is what we hope to make out of every man here if there 
are any here who are not good Members of Congress, and I 
doubt if there are; I have no idea there are. So I say we can 
not reform the executive end of the Government without re- 
forming ourselves, and for one I am proud to have been per- 
mitted to serve on this committee on the budget with the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], who is chair- 
man of the committee, and who has worked in season and out 
of season to produce the good that is to flow from the legislation 
that is to follow the work of this great committee over which he 
has presided with such great distinction. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentieman ‘yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. How are we going to reform ourselves in 
the face of the crack of the bull whip that comes once in a while 
like we had yesterday and this morning? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have never heard of such a thing as the 
crack of the whip since I have been a Member of Congress, and 
I have been here for a good many years. I have been as free 
and independent in my action as air. No man living during the 
years of my service in Congress has ever ‘told me what to do. 
Neither one of my constituents nor any man has presumed 
to tell me what to do here. Every man here is equal. Each 
man counts for what he is worth. Some men count for more, 
some for less; it depends on their industry 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
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Mr. MADDEN. very man here is here with the right to ex- 
press his thoughts. If he has views, he has a right to express 
them. If his views are such as to bring around him a follow- 
ing that other men do not happen to have, that is his good for- 
tune, and the country is fortunate, too, if he is the right- 
thinking kind of a man. The two great ex-Speakers of the 
House are men who have stood the test of American confidence, 
[ Applause. ] 

They are entitled to the respect and the conlidence-of every 
right-thinking American. They have views, and they have the 
courage to express them. They have never faltered in the 
patriotic discharge of their duty. And I am proud to be able 
to stand upon this floor and say that it has been my privilege 
and my pleasure and that I consider it a great honor to have 
had the opportunity to sit at the feet of these great men men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Texas. 

One more word and I shall close. I wish to say that no 
greater chance to perform a patriotic service has ever fallen 
to the lot of any man living under the flag than the opportunity 
afforded to support the great measure now before the Congress, 
I predict that with this measure enacted into law economy in 
Government expenditures will result, system will be inaugu- 
rated where chaos now reigns, and opportunity for information 
to the American people, such as has never been afforded before, 
will be at the disposition of any man who cares to know about 
the finances of his country. And there can be no doubt that A 
system of economy is bound to result when we throw the lime- 
light of publicity upon the acts not only of the Congress and of 
its individual Members, but on the President and every man 
who owes allegiance to him in the executive branches of the 
Government. I thank you. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back four minutes, 

Mr. BYRNS of Temnessee. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
if there is any Member on either side of the Chamber who wishes 
to speak in opposition to the bill? If so, I will be glad to yield 
him time at this moment. If not, I yield 40 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Howarp]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Wil) the gentleman from Oklahoma permit 
me to propound a parliamentary inquiry to the- Chair? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to present a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. It develops now within a very short time 
after general debate has begun that there is no opposition on the 
floor of this House to the budget bill now under consideration. 
Then, iť that is the case, why take up 12 hours of the Congress 
in debate of the measure when you can not find any opposition 
to it on the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has not stated a purlia- 
mentary inquiry. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Howard] 
will proceed. 

Mr. BLANTON, I thought the Chair was in control of the 
time of the committee. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, referring to the question propounded by the gentleman 
from Texas, I would be so delighted to see this bill pass that, 
as far 2s the little time I am going to consume is concerned, 
if we could take an immediate vote and make this bill a part 
of the laws of this country, I would gladly yield my privilege. 
In fact, Mr. Chairman, I am especially delighted at the manner 
in which this bill and the proposition to establish a budget 
system for the United States Government Is being received by 
the Members of Congress. I am especially delighted that I 
have had an opportunity to participate in the hearings and 
in drawing this measure, because it calls to my mind that for 
many years, along with my good colleague, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Warre], when neither he nor I was a Member 
of this body, but when we were members of another organization 
studying the great problems of taxation and the expenditure of 
public moneys as members of the National Tax Association, 
I have been urging a budget system not only for the National 
Government but for ‘all State, city, and county governments. 

And I am especially glad that the time seems now to have 

| come when the United States Government, through the adòp- 
l tion of this bill, will set the precedent by which all Govern- 
ments will look closely and further and with more business 
| interest toward the expenditure of public moneys. 

I consider that this is probably the most important measure 
that has or will come before this special session of Congress. 

Those who have given careful thought to this matter realize 
that a budget system is not only necessary now, but has been 
for years past. There is another ‘feature in connection with 
this legislation that is pleasing to me, and that is the fact that 
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it partakes not at all of a ‘political nature. I am especially 
delighted that this Congress has risen in this matter far above 
politica} lines and that the leaders and the big men of the 
country in and out of Congress, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, are joining in the support of this much-needed reform. 

It was very gratifying to me when ex-President Taft, Gov. 
Lowden of Ilinois, Secretary of the Treasury Carter Glass, 
the Hon. Swagar Sherley, and the Hen. John J. Fitzgerald, and 
other prominent men who have given a study to Government 
finances came before the committee and indorsed the commit- 
tee’s efforts to bring forth a fair and efficient budget measure. 
I believe it is an omen that the Government is going to improve 
its administration of affairs and that we have finally reached a 
conclusion that Government must be administered in a more 
economical and simplified manner. And I trust that this will 
establish a precedent, and that we will get together on other 
great measures, as we are together on this, and do something 
real in behalf of the people of this country. 

Now, when this measure becomes a law we may not all agree 
as to the method of carrying out its provisions on the floor and 
in the committees of the House, but let me urge upon the Con- 
gress that we need not let this enter into our feelings as to the 
passage of this bill. Let us establish the budget system, now 
that we have an opportunity, and after its establishment if 
there are flaws they can be remedied. Congress has always risen, 
and always will rise, to the position of doing the right thing 
and in handling questions properly as they come before it, and I 
urge that we do not let our differences of opinion as to the en- 
forcement of this budget system in our own House interfere with 
our votes as to the passage and the initiation of a budget system. 

I have for years been very much interested in the establish- 
ment of a budget system, and my interest in this system has 
grown out of my experience as a public official and the conse- 
quent knowledge of public expenditure and the raising of reve- 
nues gained from the public service. 8 

Mr. HUDSPETH.. Will my friend from Oklahoma yield for 
a question, Mr. Chairman? F 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. As I understand, I will say to the gentle- 
tleman, from the casual reading of this bill, the enforcement of 
this budget system is proyided for in the bill? 

Mr. HOWARD. No. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. I would like to have the gentleman's idea 
upon the enforcement. 

Mr. HOWARD. I was referring to the question, as did the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEen], of the number of com- 
mittees we had to handle in the House. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I did not understand just what the gen- 
tleman meant by the enforcement. As I understood, the Presi- 
dent submits the estimates to Congress. 

Mr. HOWARD. My language was perhaps a little bit mis- 
leading, but what I was referring to was how the matter should 
be handled in the House. 

As I was saying, Mr. Chairman, my support of the budget 
system has come by reason of my experience in the matter of 
expending and raising public revenues. For four years I was 
the purchasing agent of my State and expended practically all 
of the money that it expended for State government. Then for 
four years I was the State auditor for my State, and audited 
all of the bills against public revenues. And I want to say 
right here, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that 
if this bill went no further than to that paragraph or section 
creating a comptroller general and concentrating the payment 
of all bills and the settlement of all claims against the United 
States in one department with a determined authority, it would 
be sufficient and great and beneficial legislation. I consider, 
Mr. Chairman, that this one section of the bill will be very 
beneficial, and will prove to be a very economic one and a benefit 
to the taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the rapidity with which public expenditures 
have increased is amazing and shocking. Too much of a tend- 
ency to live on, and not under, the Government has been de- 
veloped, 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I am a new Member of the Congress, 
and I do not want to be understood. as criticizing, but rather 
desire to take the position of suggesting. In my opinion—and 
I believe it can be substantiated by an investigation—both our 
National, State, and municipal governments employ too many 
people. There is too great a degree of multiplication of service, 
and beyond question there is too great a tendency to purchase 
too much material and supplies for use in public service. I 
want it understood, however, Mr. Chairman, that I am in no 
way criticizing the present or past administrations when I make 
the suggestion that too many people are employed. in govern- 
ment and that too much money is wasted in the purchase of 
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materials and supplies, because if a condition of useless and ex- 
travagant expenditure of public money does exist at this time 
it is due to the fact that the present system of collecting and 
spending public moneys has been handed down to us as a legacy 
from other years. In fact, I can remember, Mr. Chairman, 
when I was a boy in Kentucky, of hearing my father and his 
neighbors complain of heavy taxes and how the burdens of gov- 
ernment seemed to increase instead of decrease. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposition of increased burden of govern- 
ment is one with which we will continually have to contend. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, when I was a boy in a little town in the 
hills of Kentucky, if some fellow had come into that town and 
suggested that he was going to teach the boys of that little town 
how to become carpenters, the old town carpenter down there, 
who built what few buildings we had, or repaired them, would 
have taken a hand ax and would haye run that fellow out of 
that town, and he would have said, “I have been training the 
boys of this community to become carpenters for many years, and 
I have made of them good carpenters, and we do not need you 
down here.” Likewise, if some one had gone into that com- 
munity when I was a boy and said, I am going to teach the girls 
how to cook,” she would have insulted every grandmother down 
there, because the grandmothers would have maintained that 
they had been making good cooks out of the girls there ever 
since the history of Kentucky had begun and they could continue 
to do so. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the people 
demanded domestic-science departments, and they demanded 
manual-training departments, in their schools, and it was well 
that they should have them. But now that they have been 
established, it is also well to bear in mind that in having them 
they must pay for them. But it is also well, Mr. Chairman, that 
we as legislators or public officials of the State or the Federal 
Government should bear in mind that as these demands upon 
us for increased functions of government are made, in meeting 
them we should also in every way possible provide for main- 
taining what the people desire on the most economical basis 
possible. As a matter of fact, I doubt if any system that we 
adopt in the matter of spending public moneys will reduce the 
amount of public money to be expended as compared with what 
we are spending under normal conditions. As the Government 
increases, the expenditures are going to increase, and it is my 
opinion that a good budget system, properly carried out, as 
we anticipate in this bill, will and should stop the waste in 
public expenditures. 

The old method of collecting and spending public moneys has 
had its day. The people are not now, and have not been for 
some time past, satisfied with that system. They are not satis- 
fied with a system that collects from them extraordinary 
amounts of money in the name of taxation, and then spends 
it in a haphazard manner, without thought and careful atten- 
tion, such as a private citizen would give to the expenditure 
of his private funds. 

Mr. Chairman, the expenditures for government must be looked 
squarely in the face as a problem to be solved before they assume 
proportions more disconcerting. The evil against which the 
national budget system would operate is the multiplication of 
Government functionaries, which is one of the most ancient evils 
with which we have to deal; it is this multiplication of Govern- 
ment functionaries which I most fear in the matter of economical 
government. Under the old system a multiplication of govern- 
mental departments and employees has grown until the people of 
this country are staggering under the burden. I was once asked 
the question as to what was the attitude of the taxpayers toward 
public expenditures. My reply to same was, and is, if the tax- 
payers of this country would really give serious thought to public 
expenditure of money, what they would say about it would not 
look well in print and we could not repeat it to our wives, 
mothers, and daughters. Why did I and why do I say that? 
Because an analysis of publie expenditures, in my opinion, shows 
that in this Government, and in each State and in each munici- 
pality in this country, too many people are employed in publie 
service. In the past, Congress, State legislatures, and many 
kinds of tax levying and tax enforcing bodies have given great 
thought and study to the manner of levying and enforcing tax 
laws, but I have never known and can find but very little history 
which records that any of us have given thought and study in a 
scientific manner to the expenditure of public moneys. And I 
say to the Congress that we have reached the time where it is 
more necessary that we give thought and study to the expendi- 
ture of money than we do to the levying and collecting of taxes. 
It makes no difference financially to the victim what becomes of 
his money, whether it is taken from him by a highwayman at 
the point of a polished revolver or in the name of taxation. L 
do not say that the taxpayers of this country have been robbed, 
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but I do say that a system of multiplication in government has 
grown until much money is being spent for governmental pur- 
poses that could be saved to the taxpayers if a proper and 
scientific renovating of our system was made. 

There must be in this country not only a reform in the ex- 
diture of moneys but there must be a reform in taxation, 
use business is staggering and suffering under the burdens 

under which we are now laboring, and unless relief to business 
from taxation is given in some manner in the very near future 
I fear the result. There must be a scientific renovating of 
our system, and I believe that a proper and scientific renova- 
tion is at hand in the adoption of the bill that we now have 
before us.. ` 

Mr. ALMON. Win the gentleman yield. for a question? 

Mr. HOWARD. Les. 

Mr. ALMON. WHI the gentleman kindly call to our attention 
some ease illustrating multiplication of work in any depart- 
ments of the Government, so as to show the importance of pre- 
venting thut? 

Mr. HOWARD. Les. A few days. ago I called the attention 
of this House to a case when, as State auditor of the State of 
Oklahoma, I had made an analysis of the employees of the 
Government and of that State, and I found that in the State of 
Oklahoma: there are about 1.100 people employed. in health 
work. Fer instance, we have down: there a city health depart- 
ment, a county health department, a State health department, 
and reguiitions and activities of the Federal Public Health 
Service, with the result that, with different rules and regula- 
tions, before the health laws can be enforced the only person 
who is needed is the undertaker. [Langhter.]; 

Another case: As I stated) n few days.ugo on the floor of the 
House, in that same analysis. I discovered that a part of my 
State is below the quarantine: line, and they had started to. 
eradicate the cattle tick. As State anditer of the State of 
Oklahoma I found: that we had traveling over that State some- 
thing like 50 men on a salary and expense account eradicating 
the cattle tick in Oklahoma and preparing it to be put above 
the quarantine line. E found that at the same time the 
National Government had about 40: or 50 men. traveling over 
the State of Oklahoma engaged in the same work of attempt- 
ing to eradicate the cattle tick—40 or 50 men in the employment 
ot the State enforcing the luw and 40 or 50 men in the employ- 
ment of the Federal Government enforcing the same law. These 
fellows had different idtas as to what they should do. They 
had different “eas as to the best solution in which to dip the 
cattle. They had different ideas as to what was the proper 
material out of which to bud the vats. 

They quarreled about this and that. The result was that 
in some of the counties che cattlemen got sure, and there were 
seme vats blown up, Tu many instances, as a result of this 
double work and: these conflicting opinions, when they finally 
got together and ready to. enforee the quarantine law the cow 
had died of old age and the ravages of the tick. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALMON, Will the gentleman kindly explain how this 
legislation will relieve that situation? 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not know that this legislation will re- 
lieve that situation, but in speaking on this bill L am only taking 
oecasion. to call attention to a condition that exists. Certainly 
if we go into a study of economic government, and establish func- 
tions for studying it, some attention may be given to conditions 
of this kind, and if we are to get free of the burdens of taxation 
somebody will devise some remedy and cut out the multiplicity 
of work that is now being done by the States and the Federal 
Government. 

Illustrations of the multiplicity, of public work can be cited 
without limit, and remedies must be sought and found. The 
necessity for economy can not be denied. To my mind the adop- 
tion of a budget system as. provided in this bill will be a long 
step toward the solution of this question. In these days when 
there is a constant and loud complaint because of growing tax 
burdens and increase of expenditure, very much thought is being 
given to the cause thereof. I believe that one of the most satis- 
- factery ways in which to meet the situation is the adoption of a 
budget system as set forth in this bill, which will not only relieve 
the feeling of discontent among the taxpayers but should put the 
Government on an efficient and economical basis. 

The budget should show, and E am sure will under this bill, 
the actual financial condition. and estimates as to the future 
based on these conditions. This might not mean the lessening of 
expenditures, for necessarily as the Government and population 
grow legitimate expenditures must increase. But waste must be 
stopped, and under a budget system as provided for in this bill 
T believe it will be stopped. We must seek to spend our money 
for proper requirements. As our populntion grows and various 


forms of government take on new functions, so there will be an 

in expenditures. The duty of the budget as provided 
for in this measure will be to see that the expenditures are made 
fer proper purposes, The budget system means that there must 
be estimates: of needs and estimates of resources that may be 
available to meet such needs. 

The budget system, in my opinion, is a cure for invisible goy- 
ernment. It means practical executive supervision; it means 
the careful expenditure of the people’s. money; it means strict 
accountability ; it means publicity; and it means administration 
pre ess, 

And I urge that this bill will properly protect the people in all 
sections of the country, and assure to the overburdened taxpay- 
ers relief from the burden of taxes under which they are now 
suffering—burdens of taxation for which no party or adminis- 
tration is responsible but which have come down to us from a 
system that may have been good in the early days of the Repub- 
lic, but owing to the growth. of our country and the economie 
conditions has become obsolete and faulty. IApplause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man. from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

Mr. FRENCH, Mr. Chairman, when a boy of 12 years of age 
gets. his first job at 50 cents a day he does not need to devise a 
very elaborate system for keeping track of his income and his 
expenditures, but whatever system would be devised, if there 
were system, to it, would be called a budget. Now, when this 
same boy becomes a man and establishes: himself in some line of 
business. that involves, as does the mercantile business, a multi- 
tude of transactions that have to do with expenditures aggregat- 
ing hundreds of thousands or millions of dollars, the system or 
scheme that must be worked out by which he will keep track 
of his income and his expenditures may also very properly be 
called a budget, but it will be a budget af very comprehensive 
character. For the boy a budget may he desirable; for the man 
a budget f& necessary. 

Now, the same proposition holds good for the Government. 
When we became 2 Government our expenditures were very 
small in comparison with our expenditures; to-day. Not only 
were they small in. total amounts, but they were small propor- 
tionately. 

Our population in 1790 was less than four million, and our total 
average expenditures for the first five years after our organiza- 
tion as a Government were less than $6,000,000 per year. To be 
exact, our population in 1790 was 3,929,625, and our average ex- 
penditure for the first five years’ history of our country aggre- 
gated $5,854,172. This was equal to $1.34 per capita. At that 
time the problem of government was one that had to do with a 
very limited number of agencies, which chiefly had to do with 
policing the Nation through an Army and a Navy, administering 
justice in so far as this was involved in making and executing 
national laws, maintaining our place internationally, and provid- 
ing revenues for these purposes. Matters that to-day are re- 
garded as.of prime importance as Government functions were, in 
the early days of our history, carried forward by private indi- 
viduals or else were not attended to at all. Gradually, however, 
with our development as a Nation. we came to regard as responsi- 
bilities belonging to the Government as a whole à multitude of 
matters that in the early days had no part under the Govern- 
ment, or, if at all considered, were handled in most simple 
fashion.. But our Government developed and our national wants 
increased, until in the middle of the last century our per capita 
expenditures, instead of being $1.34, had mounted up to about 
$2.25 in 1850 and $5.70 in the period of 1880 and $8.85 in 1900 
and $11.14 in 1916 for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Our population that year was estimate! aft 
100.000.000 people and our expenditures were $1,114,937,012. 

It will be seen that while our population had increased from 
less than four million to one hundred million—or, in other words, 
had multiplied itself by 25—our expenditures had increased from 
less than $6,000,000 to more than $1,000,000,000—or, in other 
words, had multiplied itself two hundred times. 

Now, if our expenditure in 1916. which was the lust year before 
the Great War, had been upon the basis per capita of our ex- 
penditure during the first five years of our country’s history. we 
would have expended in 1916 to maintain our Government not 
$1,114,000,000. but $134,000.000. This suggests why we have 
come to a time when we should have a definite budget system. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman has stated that two years ago 
cur expenditures had so increased that they amounted to $11 for 
every man, woman, and child In the United States, It is esti- 
mated now that our expenditures during the coming years, with- 
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out any reduction in the amount of our annual debts, will ap- 
proximate $5,000,000,000 per year, and on a basis of $5,000,000,000- 
our expenses will amount to $50 a year for every man, woman, 
and child, so that while two or three years ago they amounted to 
$11, we now have to look forward to an expenditure of $50. 

Mr: FRENCH. Of course, if the gentleman's figures prove to 
be correct, as the years go by, it is all the more reason why we 
should have a budget system. I have purposely omitted discuss- 
ing the large expenses of the last two years, because I wanted 
to take the Government under normal conditions. For that rea- 
son I mentioned 1916. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. FRENCH. Just briefly. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I want to ask the gentleman if the eondi- 
tions will not be normal which will require an expenditure of 
$5,000,000,0002 

Mr. FRENCH. I do not doubt that under normal conditions 
expenses: will be greatly increased over what they were two or 
three years ago, but just how much I do not know. 

Now, in what way are our expenses increasing? Is there a 
way by which they can be cut down? 

My own notion is, with regard to the expenditure of public 
money, that we should determine the necessity for the expendi- 
ture; that we should determine whether or not that which is ac- 
complished by the expenditure of money is wise and beneficial 
for the people; we should determine whether or not that which 
is done had best be done by the Government or by private initia- 
tive. Then, if it shall be determined that the problem is one for 
the Government to meet instead of the private individual, our 
responsibility is to see to it that under the Government it shall 
be carried forward with the utmost regard for the publie interest 
from the standpoint of expense. 

To show how the Government has expanded, let me call atten- 
tion to one or two of the agencies of government. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Take the Post Office Department. Why, the first year after 
our Government was formed we had 75 post offices throughout 
the then United States. To-day we have more than 50,000 post 
offices. During the first five years of our country’s history we 
expended on an average $83,784 per year. In other words, 2 
cents per capita to maintain the Post Office Department was 
what it cost our people annually during the first five years of 
our country’s history; just one postage stamp of to-day for 
every man, woman, and ehild was all that was necessary for 
an entire year. Well, most of our people could not read and 
write; we did not have any newspapers and periodicals; we had 
few magazines, and, in fact, in this line we were leading rather 
the simple life. 0 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Briefly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Would the gentleman inform us what the 
postage was at that time? Was it not 25 cents on the letter? 

Mr. FRENCH. Probably so. I do not have the figures, but I 
am not talking of the rate on the individual letter. The gentle- 
man’s ancestors may have placed 25 cents on a particular letter 
to send it, but when they were doing that there were dozens of 
others who were not mailing letters at all. I am speaking of the 
average per individual. It was 2 cents per individual at that 
time, compared with upwards of $3 per individual to-day. 

The reason why that has come about is the general educa- 
tion of our people and demands made by people who are edu- 
cated, 

Why, our people can all read and write—that is, most of 
them:—including the children. We have a multitude of magazines 
and newspapers published throughout the United States, and 
families think that they are badly abused unless they can take 
their proportionate share of publications. We all write letters. 
Our people are closely knit together from one end of the country 
to the other by means of the Post Office Department. 

In 1918 we had 54,345 separate post offices, and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 191S, our expenditures for the maintenance 
of that department were $324,833,728, in comparison with $82,140 
in 1790, or, in other words, we expended $3.06 per eapita for the 
maintenance of our Post Office Department. 

Would you abolish the Post Office Department und thus save 
the money? Of course you would net. The Post Office Depart- 
ment means more than the handling of letters; it means our 
post office money order system; it means the delivery of 
publications; it means the free rural delivery system for the 
people of our country; it means the city carrier system in our 
cities and the delivery of mail two or three times a day; it 
means the maintenance of the parcels post. In other words, 
it means the maintenance of a multitude of agencies that the 
people of our country regard quite as essential to living at the 


beginning of the twentieth century as was the maintenance of 
the T5 post offices quite essential to the living of our forefathers 
in 1790, 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT. 


There was ne such thing as a Department of Agriculture 
until nearly a hundred years after our country was born, and 
it was nearly 50 years after our beginning as a Nation before 
the first appropriation was made along lines that are usually 
considered as the essential reasons for the maintenance of the 
department. True, we had built roads and canals in the early 
days, but we did so not from the standpoint of agriculture, but 
from the standpoint of military necessity, the standpoint of de- 
fense; to some extent, possibly, from the standpoint of com- 
merece. 

In 1839, however, the Congress appropriated $1,000 for the 
purchase of seeds to help out the farming sections of the coun- 
try when it seemed advisable that from a national standpoint 
the Government should assist. But it was 20 years later 
than that before our appropriations along lines that we recog- 
nize as agricultural in character amounted to more than 
$40,000. In fact, in 1860 the appropriation was $40,000. In 
1888 the Department of Agriculture was given the rank of a 
Cabinet department, and that year the Cengress appropriated 
$971,823 for its maintenance. The appropriation for the year 
1918 was $33,986,487. 

Would we abolish the Agriculture Department? Would we 
give over the assistance that is being furnished the plant indus- 
try throughout the United States, that is being furnished to the 
cotton growers of the South, that is being furnished to the grain 
producers of the West, that is being furnished to the growers of 
fruit in the New England States or on the Pacific coast; would 
we abandon the work of eradication of pests that destroy our 
crops; would we abandon the fight against disease that extermi- 
nates cattle or horses or hogs? Rather, there probably is no- 
where an expenditure of $33,000,000 that in results brings such 
tremendous profits as the expenditure of the $33,000,000. through 
the Agriculture Department of our country. Yet, gentlemen, 
that cost alone is more than it cost to maintain the Government 
of the United States during all of the first five years of the his- 
tory of our country. 

A BILLLON-DOLLAR NATION, * 


I have mentioned the development of our country and have 
referred to two of the departments by way of illustration. We 
have numerous other departments and the expenditure in all of 
them aggregates upward of $1,000,000,000. In other words, in- 
stead of being a small Nation with limited ineome and with 
limited expenses, we have become an immense Nation, main- 
tained at stupendous cost, and I take it that the people are in 
such harmonious demand for the maintenance of the different 
agencies of Government, and believe that these agencies can 
be better carried on through the Government taking the lead 
or initiative than through private means, that we shall never 
again fall below approximately the billion-dollar sum for the 
annual maintenance of our publie affairs. 


CRITICS—-TRUFE AND FALSE. 


During the last several years especially there has been con- 
siderable diseussion of the budget question, and criticisms have 


been made of the Government and of Congress on the subject 


to which I want to give very brief attention. 

There are two kinds of critics—the true and the false. The 
true critic who discusses the budget system knows what he is 
talking about and his discussions are always helpful, no matter 
whether his point ef view and conclusions are right or wrong. 
The false critie, however, is the one who eriticizes at so much 
per line in the press or magazines and so much per speech on 
the platform, and who is rather careless touching facts and con- 
ditions of which he pretends to be advised. These latter critics, 
whe are more profuse than the former, as 2 matter of fact, seem 
to know little about the structure of their Government and 
nothing that I ean discover that is worth while touching the 
budget question. „ being made up of a great many 
Members, is quite a safe object for attack, and so these crities 
find it rather profitable to themselves to hurl broadside charges 
at Congress and hold up before their audiences or readers the 
extravagance of the country, placing the responsibility for the 
extravagance upon Congress. I want to call to your attention 
figures that will show the estimates made to Congress by the 
various departments for expenditures asked for year by year, 
together with the appropriations made by Congress in recogni- 
tion of these requests. The table that I am including begins 
with 1897 and rung down to 1916—a period ef 20 years. The 
last year is the year before the Great War, and the period is 
practically a normal time. 
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Comparative statement exhibiting, for the 20-year period covering the 
Hecht years 1897 to 1916, inclusive, the grand total of. estimates sub- 
mitted by the Bweeutive and the grand total of appropriations granted 


by the Conyress. 


Excess of | 
estimates. 


Excess o! 
ppropriations. 


Fiscal year. | Estimates. | Appropriations. | 
Í 


| $529, 134, 193.92 | 


535, 446,047.28 | 528, 735,073.30 | 6, 710, 967. 98 
911, 522, 533.22 | $33, 231,615.55 | 18,290, 917.67 
751,006, 489.64 67. 025, 467.35 
767, 355, 248. 78 
775, 374, 804. 24 


778, 348, 318. 47 
765, 453, 776.30 


Total. . 18, 020, 869, 868. 38 |17, 465, 249, 253. 71 24,671, 553.99 


Net excess of 
Gtimstes |- ..eressssseenoeer | 3 555,629, 614. 67 


The appropriations for 1903 include the sum of $59,130,000 for the Panama Canal, 
an amount not submitted in the estimates for that j year. If that amount be 
ellminated, the excess of estimates would be $25,853,821.92. 

Now, what does the tablé show? It shows tbat the depart- 
ments have asked for appropriations amounting to $18,020.860,- 
868.38. It also shows that Congress made appropriations of 
$17,465,240,253.71. It shows that in all but two years the Con- 
gress refused to appropriate as much as the departments asked 
for and that the sum total saved by the Congress over what the 
departments asked for aggregated $555,620,614.67. Now, during 
this period of 20 years, in 1903 the Congress appropriated a 
little less than $25,000,000 in excess of the department esti- 
mates. This excess is explained when I say that that year 
Congress appropriated $50,130,000 for the construction of the 
Panama Canal, which was not included in the estimates. Also, 
in 1912 Congress appropriated a little less than $400,000 more 
than the departments asked for, but this will not seem surpris- 
ing when I say that of the amount appropriated by Congress 
that year $8,000,000 of that was for the Post Office Department, 
in addition to that which the department had asked for. This 
amount was made necessary largely by reason of the extension 
of the rural delivery system. 

If I were to take the last two years instead of the 20 years 
before the European war, I would show you estimates of the 
departments in excess of appropriations of hetween one and two 
billions of dollars; and if I were to take the years preceding 
the 20-year period referred to, I would still show you appropria- 
tions much less than the estimates made by the departments. 

Now. what does this mean? Why, it means that the depart- 
iments and not the Congress are the ones that are extravagant, 
and I may say that my experience in Congress has been that 
the departments are constantly making demands, while it 
requires every energy of the Members of Congress to keep 
the appropriations down. Under our present system depart- 
ment officers haunt our offices, press themselves upon Members 
of Congress in the Capitol, and even, as I have seen them, 
day after day sit in the galleries to see what Members are 
opposing or advocating the pet plans that the departments are 
pressing upon Congress. 

Again, there are some critics who urge a budget system, and 
about their only excuse lies in the public buildings and grounds 
appropriations. Why, gentlemen, from the foundation of our 
Government down to 1917 the total appropriations for public 
buildings, including sites, repairs, restorations of buildings, and 
so forth, aggregate $351,938,000. Now, from the beginning of 
our Government down to June 30, 1917, the total expense of 
government had been $40,000,000,000. In other words, all the 
appropriations for public buildings make an amount less than 
1 per cent of the total running expenses of the Government, 
and yet these critics would magnify these amounts and try to 
make the country believe that the Government was spendthrift 
and extravagant on the basis of this very small percentage of 
expenditure on the part of the Government, Even if the entire 
amount had been unworthily spent, the amount would be less 
than 1 per cent; but the fact of the matter is that most of 
the money appropriated for even public buildings and grounds 
has been wisely spent, and, of course, in this amount must be 
included the necessary public buildings not only in Washington 
but in all the great cities of the country, 


And then when it comes to rivers and harbors appropria- 
tions, the total spent by the Government up to 1915 was 
$980,000,000, or less than 23 per cent of the moneys appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I resent these false statements that are in- 
dulged in by false critics. I-resent the activities of such false 
critics from the standpoint of the public good. The anarchist is 
limited in his activity to the distance that his bomb will carry 
destruction, but the false critic, the man who deliberately under- 
mines the confidence of the people in their public service; is 
worse than the anarchist, because the poison that he distributes 
goes far and wide, and while it does not directly destroy build- 
ings, as does the bomb of the anarchist, it furnishes the media 
for the propagation of anarchy and thereby the overthrow of 
orderly government. One of the greatest assets that a country 
can have is a government in which the people can have confi- 
dence. i 

I have served in Congress with members of various politica! 
parties. I have opposed them upon the rostrum and in the 
political campaigns and on the floor of this Chamber, but I 
could not say other than that the overwhelming number of 
Members of Congress, and of public officers generally, with 
whom I have come in contact have had the interest and well- 
being of their country at heart and have been citizens who 
would not sell the responsibility that has been imposed upon 
them for the weight of the world in gold. The Congress makes 
mistakes, administration officers make mistakes, but it should be 
written in the heart and conscience of every citizen of our 
Republic that, for the most part, their public officials ring true 
and are laboring as they see it for the cause that will mean the 
greatest good to the people they represent. 


THE NEED OF A BUDGET. 


For a good many years thoughtful people have come to 
realize that we ought to have a budget system. Now, there is 
nothing magie about the word “budget”; all that it means is 
an orderly estimate, by a proper agency of our Government, of 
the needs of the Government in all its departments for the ap- 
proaching year and a proper and careful estimate of the pros- 
pective revenues for the same year. Now, that is all there is 
to the matter. The problem that we have before us is devising 
the proper agency and indicating just what that agency shal! 
have to do. 

It goes without saying that our present system is wrong. We 
do have something of a budget; we do have something of an 
estimate of the expenditures and of the prospective revenues. 
The trouble is it is not carefully worked out and it is not presented 
to our country by the responsible agencies having to do with 
its administration in a comprehensive, compact, and lucid form. 

Under the law it is made the duty— 


of the heads of the several executive departments, and of such other 
officers authorized or required to make estimates, to furnish to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on or before the 15th day of October of each 
year, their annual estimates for the public service, to be included in 
the Book of Estimates prepared by law under his direction, and lu cus 
of failure to furnish estimates as herein uired it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the sury to cause to prepared in the Treasury 
Department, on or before the Ist day of November of each year, estimates 
for such appropriations as, in his judgment, shall be requisite in every 
such case, which estimates shall be included in the Book of Estimates 
prepared law under his direction for the consideration of Congress. 
(Mar. 3, 1901, Stat. L., vol. 31, p. 1009, sec. 5.) 


The statutes further provide that— 


All annual estimates for the public service shall be submitted to Con- 
gress through the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be included in 
the Book of Estimates prepared under his direction. (R. S., sec. 3069.) 


The statutes further provide— 


All estimates of 5 and estimates of deficiencies in ap- 
propriations intend for the consideration and seeking the action of 
any of the committees of Congress shall be transmitted to Congress 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, and in no other manner; and 
the said Secretary shall first cause the same to be properly classified. 
compiled, indexed, and printed under the supervision of the chief of 
the division of bookkeeping and warrants of his department. (July 7, 
1884, Stat. L., vol. 23, p. 254, sec. 2.) 


The dct of March 4, 1909, provides that 


Immediately upon the receipt of the regular annual estimates of ap- 
N needed for the various branches of the Government it shall 

the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to estimate as nearly as 
my be the revenues of the Government for the ensuing fiscal year, and 
if the estimates for appropriations, including the estimated amount 
necessary to meet all continuing and permanent appropriations, shall 
exceed the estimated revenues the Secretary of the Treasury shall trans- 
mit the estimates to Congress as heretofore required by law and at once 
transmit a detailed statement of al! of said estimates to the President, 
to the end that he may, in giving Congress information of the state 
of the Union and in recommending to their consideration such 
measures as he may judge necessary, advise the Congress how in his 
judgment the F could with least injury to the 
public service be redu so as to bring the appropriations within 
the estimated revenues, or, if such reduction be not in his judgment 
practicable without undue injury to the public service, that he may 
recommend to Congress such loans or new taxes as may be necessary 
to cover the deficiencies. (Mar. 4, 1909. Stat. L., vol. 35, p. 1027, 
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In a word, these sections provide that the different agencies 
of the Government—the various departments, commissions, 
bureaus, and what not—shall submit to the Secretary of the 
Treasury at stated periods estimates of the moneys required 
for the handling of their respective lines ef work for the ap- 
pronching year. It was the idea when these laws were passed 
that it would enable the President to work out a budget through 
the Secretary of the Treasury and present that budget to the 
Congress. But for some reason or other tions have 
not chosen to so regard the law, and all that it amounts to is 
that the Secretary of the Treasury’s office becomes one for the 
assembling of the estimates of the different departments, and 
without further analysis by the administration, without check- 
ing the estimates over to see how they overlap or how they might 
properly be reduced or how they fit in with prospective revenues, 
they are transmitted to the Congress. In other words, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, under our present system, performs 
just as useful a function and just as responsible a piece of work 
in every particular as could be performed by the janitor of the 
Treasury Department in transmitting the several documents to 
the legislative body. The Treasury Department, however, fur- 
nishes for the information of the Congress an estimate of the 
prospective revenues for the approaching year. Now, when this 
information is furnished to the Congress it is distributed to the 
various committees that have to do with the shaping of appro- 
priation bills. These committees do not articulate. They have 
nothing in common; they work out the appropriations for the 
several departments independently, and the only common 
ground, the only meeting ground in this legislative body, where 
these measures can be considered and compared is in the Com- 
mittce of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and later 
in the House of Representatives itself, but as the bills are not 
reported at one time no satisfactory comparison can be made by 
the Committee of the Whole. Appropriation bills are reported 
by eight different committees. Revenue bills, for the most part, 
are reported by only one committee, though, properly speaking, 
quite a number of committees have to do with matters that con- 
cern revenues, as, for instance, the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, the Committee on the Public Lands, the Committee 
on Immigration, and various other committees of the House. 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR SYSTEM? 

Now, what is wrong with our system? From the foregoing 
and from our experience I think we are all agreed that our 
system is wrong. I have no doubt that to-day the officers of 
the Government are held to a far stricter accountability than 
ever before and that a much smaller proportion of public funds is 
expended unworthily or is stolen from the people than was true 
100 years ago. 

The budget system does not seek primarily to correct the 
misapplication of public funds or to prevent the looting of the 
Treasury through means that are themselves unlawful. and 
there is surprisingly little of either in our Government. What 
it does comprehend is the establishment of a system that will 
prevent the waste, you might say, of public moneys. 

Our present system is wrong because there is an immense 
amount of duplication of work. There is a Public Health Serv- 
ice in the Treasury Department, there is another under the 
Secretary of War, and still another one under the Navy De- 
partment, and there may be others under the various other 
departments. The Treasury Department has something to do 
through its bureaus with the field of chemistry, so has the In- 
terior Department, and so has the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Commerce, and possibly other departments 
of the Government, And so I could continue. The overlapping 
of work is one of the main reasons for the establishment of a 
budget system. The departments are jealous of each other. 
There is rarely a department, I have discovered, that once it 
has laid its hands on a particular line of work willingly sur- 
renders it or willingly or at all admits that it can not handle 
the work more orderly and more properly than any other de- 
partment. I could multiply incidents and illustrations of what 
I mean by the hour, and so could you all, to illustrate this. point 
and to illustrate the jealousy that exists among the depart- 
ments in the handling of their work. 

Now, what system shall we adopt? There are some writers 
and speakers on this question who urge the British system or 
the French system, and with full confidence that the budget 
problem is one that can be worked out by the taking over of some 
system tried out in some other country and applying it in our 
own without regard to structure of government, ideals of the 
people, and numerous other considerations, 

BUDGET SYSTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
_ In Great Britain we have a monarchy; we have an executive 
ecm? and a legislative department. The executive power 
in Great Britain is nominally in the Crown, but we know that 
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as a matter of fact the power is vested in what is called the 
ministry, which is made up for the most part from the legisla- 
tive body itself; that is, the Parliament. 

This ministry is named from the majority party or group 
of the Parliament. 

The budget is prepared by the cabinet, and in its preparation 
three officers are relied upon for the general estimates touching 
the expenditures in all departments. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer prepares the estimates for civil departments, while the 
estimates for the army and the navy are prepared, respectively, 
by the secretary of state for war and by the first lord of the 
admiralty. Probably I should say that new items and increases 
of items in the war and navy departments must be referred to 
the chancellor of the exchequer for his approval. If the items 
are for matters that are of technical or professional character 
the approyal of the chancellor of the exchequer is formal. 

Each of these departments has a corps of trained experts, 
whose work is to give shape to the details of the budget, for not- 
withstanding the fact that the broad lines of the budget must 
be worked out by the heads of the departments, the splitting up 
of the amounts to be expended must be intrusted to specialists. 

From the foregoing it appears that the treasury is the 
responsible budget office in Great Britain. In this office is a 
highly organized and permanent budget staff immediately re- 
sponsible to the financial secretary of the treasury, who is him- 
self a member of the ministry, To the treasury all the civil 
departments annually submit their estimates of expenditure 
for the coming fiscal year. These estimates are used as the 
working basis by the treasury staff, and the latter is vested 
with the responsibility of inquiring into estimates and modify- 
ing them, submitting to the ministerial officers of the depart- 
ment the problems of large significance. Thus the treasury 
staff, under the direction of the chancellor of the exchequer 
and the financial secretary of the treasury, prepare the budget 
of Great Britain for all the civil departments of the Govern- 
ment, Under the direction, likewise, of the chancellor of the 
exchequer there is annually prepared an estimate of the re- 
ceipts of the Government for the approaching fiscal year; anil 
if the estimated receipts are less than the estimated revenues 
this officer prepares plans of taxation to raise the additional re- 
quired amount of revenue. 

So, then, the budget is submitted to Parliament in three parts— 
one part for the army, by the secretary of state for war; one 
for the navy, by the first lord of the admiralty ; and one for all 
the civil departments, by the chancellor of the exchequer; and 
likewise this latter officer submits proposed plans of taxation. 

The budget as it is finally worked out must be in such shape 
as to have the approyal of the ministry and it is presented to the 
Parliament with all the authority of the ministry and the re- 
sponsibility is assumed by the ministry for what it contains. 
Now, there is no standing committee in the House of Com- 
mons, but the budget is presented immediately to that institu- 
tion in Great Britain that we have copied for our own Gon- 
gress—the Committee of the Whole. The reason why it is not 
presented to one or more committees of the House of Commons 
is because the ministry is itself, for the most part, made up of 
members of that body, and therefore is practically itself a com- 
mittee of the British Parliament, Furthermore, and important 
in connection with this system of budget making, there is no 
veto power in Great Britain, and in addition the House of Lords 
may not amend the budget or financial bills. Can anyone, then, 
apply the British system to the United States? Those who urge 
that system and attempt to make application, urge that we 
should rely with almost blind simplicity and confidence upon 
the Cabinet or the President for the budget, because the minis- 
try is so relied on in Great Britain. 

The Cabinet in the United States is not part of the legisla- 
tive body, but is a separate and distinct institution responsible 
in an immediate way to the President, not to Congress. In 
Great Britain the ministry is practically a committee selected 
from Parliament. Bear in mind again that in Great Britain, 
if a great policy, such as might be involved in a budget, shall 
be presented by the ministry and shall be rejected by the Par- 
liament, the ministry does one of two things—it resigns, that a 
new ministry may be invited by the King to assume control, or 
it goes before the country, calling an election and asking to be 
justified or turned down. i 

Is that the policy in the United States? Did you ever hear 
of a President and his Cabinet resigning when the Congress 
turned down a policy recommended by the President and his 
Cabinet? Did you ever hear of a President and his Cabinet 
urging a special vote of confidence or resigning so that vacancy 
would be created and an election be held? Not at all. On the 
other hand, the President and his Cabinet are intrusted with 
executive responsibility for a period of four years, and the 
very arbitrary and independent character of the Executive, 
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together with the fact that the Executive has the veto power, 
places this branch of the Government upon such a different 
basis from that which obtains in Great Britain that there 
can be no sensible analogy drawn between a budget system 
that would work in Great Britain and one that would be satis- 
factory in the United States. 

FRENCH BUDGET SYSTEM. 

And as for France, the situation there is analogous rather 
to Great Britain than to the United States. The President is 
elected by the two legislative bodies in joint session for a 
period of seven years. The senators are elected indirectly for 
a period of nine years. The deputies are elected by direct 
vote for a period of four years. The cabinet is named by the 
President, and while there may be some members chosen from 
the outside, for the most part the members of the cabinet are 
selected from the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. Finance 
matters may originate only in the Chamber of Deputies and not 
in the Senate. The budget is prepared under the direction of 
the minister of finance by a budget committee, and is supposed 
to represent the idea of the cabinet touching expenditures and 
revenues. 

The budget is submitted to the Chamber of Deputies in the 
form of a bill, and by that body is immediately referred to the 
budget committee made up of 44 members of the chamber. The 
budget committee has full power in the matter of increasing, 
reducing, or eliminating items of the bill or adding new items. 
The budget committee reports the measure to the chamber and 
the powers of the chamber are limited. No new item may be 
offered, and no items may be increased if they pertain to salaries, 
compensations, or pensions. Furthermore, all other amend- 
ments must be offered in the early stages of procedure of con- 
sideration of the measure. The ministers may, of course, par- 
ticipate in the debate, and may offer amendments within lim- 
itations to supplement the original estimates. If the bill passes 
the chamber it goes to the Senate, and by that body is referred 
to a committee of 27 of its own membership, called the finance 
committee. This committee reports the bill, with any permis- 
sible amendments, to the Senate, but neither the committee nor 
members of the Senate may propose any amendments other 
than to strike out or reduce items, except such items as had been 
eliminated from the bill in the Chamber of Deputies. 

As in Great Britain, the cabinet is to all practical purposes a 
committee of the legislative body, and if the cabinet shall be 
turned down and the budget bill shall fail, why, as in Great 
Britain, the ministry is dissolved and a new cabinet is ap- 
pointed, representing what.seems to be the prevailing point of 
view of the legislative body. 

So we see that in both of these countries the executive is 
very largely a part of and responsible to the legislature. Now, 
this is not at all true in the United States, and for that reason 
an entirely different budget system must be worked out. 

BUDGETS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

I have examined the budget systems with some care of other 
eountries—Switzerland, Japan, Germany under the Empire, 
Canada, and Australia. They are all interesting and made to 
meet the peculiar structure of government with the varying 
balancing of power between the executive and the legislative 
branches. In Germany under the Empire too much authority 
was vested in the Emperor. And this is true in Japan, where 
no bill perthining to finances may be introduced into the Diet 
that has not first had the approval of the Crown. In Canada, 
Australia, and Switzerland the budget system is more analogous 
to that of Great Britain, for the executive department is wholly 
or largely dependent upon legislative will. 

š LEGISLATIVE BUDGET. 

It bas been suggested that the legislative branch of our 
Government should be the branch to prepare the budget, since 
it controls the purse strings and since it is responsible imme- 
diately to the people, 

The criticism that I make against that idea is that the legis- 
lative branch. of the Government can not know the details of 
the wants of the. various departments and bureaus of the 
Government. It can not know the relative value of the va- 
rious functions of the Government. To provide such a system 
would be to reverse the orderly manner of procedure. 

The administration is in position to know what each par- 
ticular branch is doing, to have an idea of the importance of 
the work, and to assemble under one head or in one group the 
items of expenditure that it is willing to go to Congress and 
ask be taken care of. 

The legislative branch of the Government has its function 
not in initially preparing the budget but in discussing it, in 
giving publicity to the various items suggested, in criticizing, if 
you please, in subtracting and adding to, and helping the 


administration to a better knowledge of the attitude of the 
public toward the facts and toward agencies of the »Govern- 
ment. 

EXECUTIVE BUDGET. 

There are some who say, “ Let us have an executive budget.” 
These persons have in mind, or think they have in mind, the 
budget system of Great Britain or France. As a matter of fact, 
as I have indicated, the executive in those two countries is 
wrapped up and identified with the legislative body. Those 
who would urge an executive system upon the United States with 
our executive department a separate and distinct department of 
government, with the tenure of office fixed at four years, with 
the Executive not subject to recall the moment his policy might 
be turned down by the Congress—those who urge this system 
have read history to small purpose. They have not been im- 
pressed with the struggle that for several hundred years went 
on in England, from which country we borrowed very largely our 
system of government—the struggle, I say, to wrest from the 
Crown the right of the people to have a part in taxation. These 
people have read to little purpose not only the struggle in Great 
Britain but the struggle that went on in the colonies before our 
separation from the mother country by asserting the right of 
representation if taxation were to be imposed. They bave read 
to little purpose the history of the debates that centered around 
the formation of our Government when we drafted a Constitu- 
tion that separated the executive from the legislative; that 
gave to the Congress the purse strings; that provided that bills 
for the raising of revenue should originate in the House; and 
that placed upon the Executive the responsibility of adminis- 
tering and carrying out the policy that the representatives of 
the people themselves had outlined. Those who urge the execu- 
tive budget forget, too, as they point to Great Britain and to 
France, that our President and his Cabinet will not resign, and 
are not expected to resign, upon the Congress turning down a 
policy recommended by the administration. 

BUDGET SYSTEM FOR THES UNITED STATES. 


From what I have said touching the system of the budget 
in Great Britain and in France, it must be apparent that a 
similar system would not be at all appropriate in the United 
States. In the United States the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government are separate and distinct. It would 
seem, however, that the budget in its preparation, in the first 
instance, should be the work of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. The legislative branch can not know the details of the 
various executive departments, and it would seem that an 
orderly way to proceed would be for some institution to be 
established under whatever name—bureau, commission, or what 
not—that would have the responsibility of gathering in the 
facts from all the departments, commissions. bureaus, or other 
agencies of the Government, touching expenses for the coming 
year, and also that would have the responsibility of gathering 
in the facts touching the prospective revenues for the same 
period. This agency should be separate and apart from any 
Cabinet office. It should be an independent institution or bureau 
responsible only to the President. It should have the power to go 
carefully into the affairs of all the departments and bureaus of 
the Government, ascertain and know the needs and wants of 
such departments and bureaus, ascertain whether or not there is 
overlapping of work or duplication of work that could be elim- 
inated, and whether or not work that is being done in several 
departments could not be combined under one. Also there 
should be provided another institution that would have charge 
of the auditing of all the accounts of the several departments 
and bureaus, and there should be further intrusted with this 
institution power and responsibility of inquiring into expenses, 
of checking up on efficiency, of even calling a halt on expendi- 
ture until the President himself muy be advised. It should 
be the function of the budget bureau or commission to submit 
to the President all the facts touching on the prospective needs 
of the various departments, bureaus, and commissions and the 
expenditures that will be necessary during the coming year, and 
as well laying before the President facts touching the revenues 
for the same period. It should then be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to submit to Congress such a budget as he is willing to 
stand for and as to which he is willing to have his administra- 
tion responsible. It would seem advisable that there should be 
submitted to Congress at the same time by the President an 
alternative budget that would indicate the vital needs of the 
country and that would eliminate expenditures for the mainte- 
nance of institutions or the carrying on of functions that can 
well be carried on, but that in case of necessity could with 
least difficulty and embarrassment be avoided. 

The budget, then, as initially prepared, should represent the 
wishes of the administration. Now, it happens that sometimes 
unusual conditions make it necessary for unusual expense to be 
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The President should then kaye the power to submit 
supplementary estimates or statements calling for further 
funds and indicating the reasons therefor, Likewise, new 
legislation sometimes provides for expenditure of money, and, 
after the President may ascertain what the expenses may be, 
he should have the power to make new statements to the Con- 
gress that in a way would supplement the budget. 

With these ideas in view, the Good bill has been prepared, 
and T shall briefly outline what it does. 


THE PENDING BILL. 


First. It creates a bureau of the budget. 

(a) This burean is responsible to the President. 

(bD) All departments, bureaus, boards, commissions, offices, 
agencies, or other establishments of the Government, except the 
legislative branch and the Supreme Court, shall furnish an- 
nually to the President estimates of cost of their maintenance 
for the succeeding- year. 

(c) The bureau of the budget shall assist the President in 
‘working out 2 budget for the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury shall submit to the Presi- 
dent his estimate of public revenues for the coming year and 
the condition of the Treasury. = 

Second. The President shall transmit to Congress on the first 
day of each regular session a document called a budget, which 
shall contain balanced statements of the revenues and expendi- 
tures of the Goyernment for the preceding fiscal year and of 
the resources and liabilities of the Treasury at the close of the 
year, his estimate of the revenues and expenditures of the 
Government for the current fiscal year and of the resources 
and liabilities of the Treasury ‘at the close of the year, his esti- 
mates of the revenue and expenditure needs of the Government 
for the ensuing fiscal year, and how, in his opinion, these needs 
should be met. The estimates of expenditures for the legis- 
lative branch of the Government and the Supreme Court shall 
be those submitted to the President. The President shall trans- 
mit with such budget such further data regarding the financial 
affairs of the Government and such recommendations in rela- 
tion thereto as he deems proper. 

Third. The President shall transmit an alternative budget. 

Fourth. No estimate or request for appropriation or recom- 
mendation for raising revenue shall be made by an executive 
officer of the Government to the Congress except through the 
President, unless at the request of either House of Congress. 

Fifth. Special additional estimates may be made. 

(a) To meet conditions under new laws. 

(b) To supplement prior estimates. 

Sixth. An accounting department is created. 

(a) Independent of executive department. 

tb) Under control and direction of comptroller general of 
the United States. 
~ (c) Comptroller appointed by President, confirmed by Senate. 

(d) Services for good behavior, 

(e) Takes place of six auditing offices under present law, 
and the latter are abolished. ` 

(f) Duties of accounting department defined. 

shall take but a few words further to note a few ways the 
budget and accounting system should react on our governmental 
financial affairs. 

LUMP SUM AND ITEMIZED APPROPRIATIONS. 


When Congress appropriates a sum of money without item- 
izing the use to which the money is to be applied, we call it a 
lump-sum appropriation, Discretion is then left with the execu- 
tive officer to administer the fund. If all administrative officers 
would act in good faith, this would be the best kind of appro- 
priation to make within broadly definite bounds, for the. money 
could be made to go further and purchase more of service than 
when itemized lists are attached indicating that for which the 
money shall be applied. Ordinary business economies. could be 
practiced in purchasing supplies and in employing help. Em- 
ployees could be readily shifted from one department to another 
as work was heavy or light. An $1,800 clerk could alternate 
between two offices and handle the work admirably under a 
lump-sum arrangement, while under an itemized arrangement 
two clerks at $1,800 each would be employed oftentimes and 
each do about half work. 

And so in other ways that a business man would devise. 

But experience has shown that the lump-sum system will not 
-be faithfully executed by all heads of bureaus. Favoritism is 
shown; unequal and even widely different compensation for the 
same work is paid; ambitious heads of divisions overreach in 
extending the activities under them beyond all bounds; these 


incurred. 


and other evils make dissatisfaction among employees and 
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among division heads. In spite of economies that are disclosed 
under faithful heads of divisions, the extravagances and over- 


reaching ambitions of unfaithful heads neutralize all good and 


produce an exceedingly large balance of wrong. To correct 
these wrongs and protect the public, Congress has been com- 
pelled to itemize in large degree the matters for which funds 
shall be spent. 

Now, it would seem that under the budget system, coupled, as 
it is, with an independent audit system, the lump-sum appropria- 
tions idea could be somewhat extended, the good being attained 
and the evils eliminated. The comptroller general would be 
the first to discover abuses, and the budget bureau would have 
a second check. 

WOULD PREVENT OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE ABUSES, | 

But the budget and audit plan would prevent still other 
abuses. The administration would constantly have its atten- 
tion called to inefficiency. The inefficiency that results from in- 
firmities of employees and the humanity of bureau heads in re- 
fusing to discharge those who have seen long service and are 
no longer able to render anywhere near a dollar's worth for a 
dollar paid, I trust will be corrected by civil-service retirement 
legislation. 

But there is another class of inefficiency that the budget and 
audit system should reach. I have not the slightest doubt that 
Members of Congress are able to obtain and do obtain better 
and more efficient secretaries and clerks than they could possibly 
obtain through the civil service for the same compensation, 
and why? Because they are able to pick and choose and retain 
the efficient and dismiss the dull. But in assembling many thou- 
sands of clerks and other employees, as must be done in the 
departments, we must have civil service, with all its faults, to 
prevent still greater wrongs. Under it the large majority of em- 
ployees are thoroughly high class, but not all. Inefficient, em- 
ployees, like clinkers in a furnace, hamper the work. They are 
in all departments, killing time, disturbing public business, 
writing answers to letters that do not answer, stupidly pretend- 
ing to do work that live employees must do over again or waste 
their good time coaching the dullards. To get rid of the worth- 
less when once installed is the bane of department heads. We 
all know of clerks who are shunted from division to division, 
department to department, because they can not make good; 
and chiefs very kindly help them to a transfer rather than make 
a fight to dismiss them entirely. “Let George do it” is the 
motto us these Government failures are passed on for another 
chief to dispose of. I am told that it is almost impossible to get 
rid of worthless help when once installed. 

Surely the budget and audit system will go far to correct 
this situation, und to rid the pay roll of this type. Faithful and 
competent employees will welcome the prospect and the Public 
Treasury will be the gainer by the change. 

TMLORIZONTAL CUTS, 

Another thing to be hoped for is the more scientific scaling 
down of amounts asked for as occasion demands. Just as an 
individual, our Goyernment should keep within its income. If 


-| the ready estimates of expenditures total $1,500,000,000 and 


the estimated revenues equal only $1,000,000,000, clearly the bud- 
get must be redticed or new taxes must be laid: One way to re- 
duce the budget would be to clip one-third off every item in the 
estimates. But this will not do, for some items can better be 
eliminated entirely rather than suffer other items to be reduced 
a penny. Just as in a private home, the father may give over 
buying an automobile, but he can not ‘give over medical attention 
for his child. The Congress tries to discriminate under the pres- 
ent system, but under the budget plan proposed the administra- 
tion would be asked to discriminate and to indicate to Congress 
the items of most vital concern. 
ALTERNATIVE BUDGET. 

This leads me to notice one of the most vital features of the 
bill, the section that provides for an alternative budget. Every 
department should be asked to adyise the President, and thereby 
the budget bureau, what items are vital and should be maintained 
should the occasion arise for reducing the budget 20 per cent, 
50 per cent, or more. Then the budget bureau, having the advice 
of the respective department heads, could make further analysis 
for the benefit of the President, and the President would come 
before Congress with a definite program. The President would 
say, “ Here is an outline of my idea of how the Government can 
best spend a billion and a half of dollars, and here is an outline 
of the way the Government should spend the money if only a 
billion dollars shall be available.” The Congress would then 
take the estimates and bring its judgment to bear upon them, 

All in all, the adoption of the budget and audit system, as is 
provided in the pending bill, will go far toward establishing a 
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more businesslike administration ef public affairs. Under this 
system the administration will be responsible for the budget as 
proposed, the Congress responsible for the budget as passed. 

nder this system duplication of work in departments would be 
eliminate. or a satisfactory reason be established wherever 
it continued. Under this system inefficiency would be dis- 
closed. Under this system there would constantly be held up 
to Congress and to the country a picture of that for which the 
people’s money is expended. Under this system the issue could 
always be made whether or not any particular function of Gov- 
ernment should be carried on or be abolished. 

Every dollar that we spend comes from the people. The man 
of wealth may pay millions, and the poorest citizen of our land, 
whose hands are horny with toil, contributes his share when he 
purchases so much as a postage stamp. Both alike want good 
government; they want order, security, conveniences that organ- 
ized society affords, and they are willing to pay the cost. And, 
again, both alike ask that in the expenditure of their money a 
hundred cents’ worth of service be bought for every dollar paid. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now. rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Warsa having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Towner, Chairman 
of the Comittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
re that that committee having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9788) to provide a national budget system and an 
independent audit of Government accounts, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. KELLER, Mr. Speaker, I would like to have wnanimous 
consent to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

Mr. GARNER. On what subject? 

Mr. KELLER. On this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By ‘unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to the 
following: 

To Mr. 'THoaras, for an indefinite period. 

To Mr. Drang, on account of important official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
‘that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 9208. An act to punish the transportation of stolen motor 
vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce; and 

H. R. 1429. An act adding certain lands to the Idaho National 
Forest and the Payette National Forest, in the State of Idaho. 


EARTHQUAKE IN PORTO RICO. 


Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a public document a report regarding the 
earthquake investigation made by Dr. Reed and Prof, aber 
in the island of Porto Rico. This report was made under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, and it is requested that it 
be printed as a public document, it being of considerable scien- 
tific interest and value. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Towa asks 
unanimous consent that the matter indicated be printed as a 
public document. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Can the gentleman state what prevents the 
War Department from printing this? 

Mr. TOWNER. I could not say. It is usual. I think there 
is no question but this is the ustal way in which these scien- 
tific investigations have been made. The earthquake, as the 
gentleman knows, in Porto Rico was quite a serious one. Such 
a one had never occurred before on the island. It is of con- 
siderable interest to scientific men. 

Mr. GARNER. The gertleman knows that the War Depart- 
ment has a fund out of which it could publish this document, 
if it desired to do so. 

Mr, TOWNER. I do not know anything about that, I will 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER. They have a fund out of which they can 
publish such documents as they think are necessary. Does the 
gentleman know how much it will cost? 

TOWNER. 


[After a 


Mr. Yes. I have an estimate here of what it 
would cost. 

Mr. MASON. It would not cost any more here than there, 
would it? 


Mr. SEARS. Would it stop the earthquakes? 

Mr. TOWNER. The statement is that it will require a 
litle over $300, I will say to the gentleman. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
October 18, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 1S1 

Mr. SANFORD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2980) to increase the efficiency 
of the Military Establishment of the United States, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 389), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr, TILLMAN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9089) releasing the claim of 
the United States Government to the block or square of land in 
the city of Fort Smith, in the State of Arkansas, upon which is 
situated the old Federal jail, to the city of Fort Smith for a site 
for a convention hall, community building, and other public pur- 

reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
report (No. 388), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private ‘Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9863) grant- 
ing a pension to Robert Criswell Pollock, and the sume wns re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAPES (by request): A bill (H. R. 10004) to author- 
ize the widening of Georgia Avenue between Fairmont Street 
and Gresham Place NW.; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 10005) to provide for the fur- 
lough to the Regular Army Reserve of enlisted men serving in the 
present emergency ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 10006) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the Township Association, Watchung, 
Somerset County, N. J., one German cannon or fieldpiece: to 
the Committee on zilitary Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 10007) authorizing the put- 
chase of buildings and grounds for the embassy of the United 
States at Santiago, Chile; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN; A bill (H. R. 10008) to regulate the marriage 
of persons in the military and naval forces of the United States 
in foreign countries, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. ~ 

Also, a bin (H. R. 10009) providing for the relinquishment of 
certain described property by the United States to the city und 
eounty of San Francisco, State of California; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KLECZKA: A bill (H. R. 10010) providing for the de- 
portation of certain aliens who withdrew their declaration of 
intention to become citizens of the United States in order to 
escape military service; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 10011) authorizing and di- 
recting the Director of the Census to collect and publish monthly, 
statistics concerning hides, skins, and leather; to the Committee 
on the Census. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 341) to provide 
changes in the rules of the House in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a national budget; to the Select Committee on the 
Budget. 

By Mr. DAVILA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 234) authorizing 

establishment of a free port of entry at San Juan, P. R.; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. FITZGERALD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 235) au- 
thorizing the Director General of Railroads to prepare and put 
immediately into operation a system of rates that will give 
proper service to the public and a reasonable dividend or protec- 
tion to the investor; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 


eign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 10012) granting a pension 
to Grace Kavanagh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 10013) granting a pension to 
Zora Schenkelberger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON; A bill (H. R. 10014) granting 
a pension to Lydia Lenora Henson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 10015) granting a pension to 
Edith Payne Trimm; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 10016) granting a pension to 
Abe Erlich; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10017) granting an 
increase of pension to James N. Davis; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: A bill (H. R. 10018) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Todd; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10019) grant- 
ing a pension to Margaret A. Jewell; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions, 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10020) for the relief of the de- 
pendents of Lieuts. Jean Jagou and Fernand Herbert, French 
military mission; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 10021) granting a pension to 
Thomas R. Henthorne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 10022) granting a pension 
to Rush W. Burnside; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 10023) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to award a congressional medal to Isabella Bosquette; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10024) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to retire Julius Baron as a second lieutenant; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PAIGE: A bill (H. R. 10025) granting an increase of 
pension to Florence E. Handy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 10026) granting an increase of 
pension to Katherine Candee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10027) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10028) granting 
a pension to Theodore S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10029) granting a pension to George R. 
Everhart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10030) granting a pension to Robert W. 
Koontz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10081) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
L. M. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of three citizens of 
Lamar, Mo., favoring the impeachment of Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: Resolutions adopted by mass meeting -of 
citizens of Newport, R. I., urging the recall of foreign loans 
to Governments and objecting to further loans to Great Britain 
until she withdraws her armies of occupation from India, 
Egypt, and Ireland, and compels Japan to withdraw from Shan- 
tung and Korea; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. CARSS (by request) : Petition of the board of educa- 
tion of the city of Duluth, Minn., and of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Duluth, Minn., favoring legislation to 
establish a Federal motion-picture commission; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COADY: Petition of sundry citizens of Maryland, 
favoring the passage of the bill recently passed by the Senate 
pensioning ex-members of the old United States Life-Saving 
3 who were disabled in service; to the Committee on 

ensions. : 


By Mr. CLASSON: Petition of St. Paul's Evangelical Church, 
Oconto, Wis., denouncing lynching outrages; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. i 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Michael Davitt Branch, Friends of 
Irish Freedom, urging Congress to recognize the Irish Republic; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Wisconsin Circuit Court Clerks’ Association, 
favoring amendment of section 10 of the naturalization laws so 
as to facilitate the naturalization of aliens; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr, KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolutions adopted by 
mass meeting of citizens of Newport, R. I., urging recall of 
foreign loans to Governments and objecting to further loans to 
Great Britain until she withdraws her armies of occupation 
from India, Egypt, and Ireland, and compels Japan to withdraw 
from Shantung and Korea; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany House bill 9999, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James B. King; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Angel City Court, No. 579, Court 
of Foresters, Los Angeles, Calif., protesting against the passage 
of the Smith-Towner bill; to the Committee on Education, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Petition of American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting Co., of Mascot, Tenn., protesting against the 
passage of Senate bill 2896, regulating manufacture, storage, sale, 
purchase, and use of explosives and ingredients; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


SATURDAY, October 18, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest. J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for the abundant life that has 
a fullness of possibilities within it. A life of marvelous re- 
sources Thou hast put at our command. Thou dost call us 
with this life into the larger service of the world. We pray 
that obedient to the divine will, following the light along the 
pathway of human progress, we may toil onward and upward, 
ever accomplishing the purpose of God in us as a people. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale Norris Smoot 
Capper Henderson Nugent Spencer 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Overman Sterling 
Colt Jones, Wash. Page ‘Thomas 
Culberson Kenyon Penrose ‘Trammell 
Curtis Kirb; Pittman Wadsworth 
Dial McKellar Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Nelson Sherman 
Edge ew Simmons 
Fletcher Newberry Smith, Ga. 

Mr. CAPPER. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary], the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr, Keyes], the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Gay], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENDRICK] are absent in attendance at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of absent Senators. j 

The Secretary called the names of the absentees, and Mr. 
KIN d, Mr. Lennoor, Mr. Puirrs, Mr. SUTHERLAND, and Mr. 
Unperwoop answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Gerry, Mr. Cuzuxs, Mr. STANLEY, Mr. Roprnson, Mr. 
PoMERENE, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. Lopere, and Mr. 
PornpexTer entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fart] and the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BRANDEGEE] are absent holding a hearing on the Mexican 
situation. 3 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. Townsend, Mr. McLean, and Mr. La For- 
LETTE entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 
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Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. JouNson] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Smrrn] are detained from the Senate by illness 
in their families. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu] is absent on account of the illness of a member of his 
family. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Rp], and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore) are absent on public business, The junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Gay], the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], the senior Senator 
from Louisiana {Mr. RANsDELL], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson], the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WittiaMs], and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sacrum] are 
detained from the Senate on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S, DOC. NO. 138). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior, submitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation in the sum of $222,000 required by the 
Interior Department for construction of buildings at the St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, District of Columbia, fiscal year 1920, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
‘mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PROMOTION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
communication from the Secretary of the Treasury in re- 
sponse to Senate resolution 203, which will be inserted in the. 
RECORD. 

The communication is as follows: ; 

A, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


. Washington, October * 
To the PRESIDENT OF run SENATE: A 


Sin: Responding to Senate resolution 203, reques: detailed state- 
ments of the character, amount, and estimate of the cost to the Govern- 
ment of the work of the International High Commission, together with 
goeh Li rage a and recommendations as I may be able to make look- 

to the closer cooperation and coordination of the work of the com- 
mission with that of other agencies of the Government for the effective 
e dene Ms the foreign commerce of the United States, I beg to submit 

The International High Commission was established to give effect to 
the recommendations of the first Pan American financial conference, held 
in Washington May 23 to 29, 1915, under authorization of the Con: 
tion act approved 
order that the 
ial leaders of the 

f the Treas- 


reh 
rs 


gress th 
public act No. 15, Binty fourth Congress, 
appended herewith. (Exhibt A.) AB ae agreed 
series of national sections, each compo of eminent 


cumstances as the majo aid meet 
in Buenos Aires in April, 1916. under the chairmanship of the minister 
of finance of Argentina and devised a detailed program for their future 
work. They constituted as the directive and coordinatin; 
entire commission three officers of the United States 
this agence central executive council. The United States 
section o posed of the following 
exeeutive council : 


12323 Ge . of eg Br ga chairman; John 
oore, New York, vice e n; . Rowe, secretary general ; Joh 
hey, on; Duncan U. Fletcher, United States Senntor ; * 
Poters, mayor of Boston. 

nel Untermyer, New. York. 


Sam 
Paul M. Warburg, New York. 
De hn H. Wigmore, Northwestern University Law School, 


"ieder 

Herbert Fleishhacker, San Fr 

its meeting at Buenos 
e effect to the 


in ma! ional 
mark Convention of 1910, a sec the lishment of the 
Trademark R on reau at Habana. n the practical im- 
r of t bureau in protecting the industrial property and 
good will of our man dwell. The 


ufacturers | exporters 2 
on is not — its efforts to bring into the trade-mark 
stration e seven countries which have not yet rati- 
fled the trade-mark convention, and we are confident that at a rela- 
. tively carly, uate -more important countries wilt have adhered. 

The stabilizing o? exchange and the avoidance of the risk and ex- 
pense of the constant ment of gold were the purpose of a con- 
vention providing for an international gold clearance fund, a copy 


of which is attached as Exhibit B. This convention has been found 
acceptant — principle by a number of Governments and is in process 


n. 

For many years the. heavy license fees required of commercial 
8 munic picea and provincial governments bave been a 
serious tacle to international commerce. At the first Pan Ameri- 
ean Finencial Conference a convention was agreed upon the pur 
of which was to eliminate the excessive levying of such license Tacs. 
This convention has been found acceptable by some 14 American Re- 

ublics, a number of which have signed it, and with two of which it 
s now actually in effect. A copy thereof, together with memoranda 

taining its purpose, will be found in Exhibit C. 
has undertaken to study the difficult problem of 
uniform statistical methods, and upon the recommendation of the 
Department of Commerce apd. other competent authorities in this fleld 
the United States section recommended the adoption of the inter- 
national classification of merchandise for statistical 8 agreed 


upon at the International Congress of Statistics, at Brussels, in 
Nevember, 1914 This simple schedule has been found. acceptable by 
various Governments as at least constituting an approa toward 


uniform statistical met The council is now publishing in 
Spanish language year by year the statistics of iwportation and ex- 
portation of the several Republics as furnished to its secretary gen- 
eral by the national sections. The Department of Commerce is pub- 
lishing the English version of the ficures for the United States. All 
values are given in the national currency of the country concerned and 
in a money of account * which ment was reached by the 
commission, taking one-fifth of the United States gold dollar as the 
unit. To this money of account the name Panamericano was given. 

Close to the heart of the entire problem of progressive and uniform 
internationa! and commercial law are the related problems of bills 
of exchange, checks, and otber negotiable instruments, The commis- 
sion early decided that The Hague rules on bills of exchange and on 
eh were much closer to commercial Jaw of the countries of 
eivil-law tradtions than could be the uniform nevetiab!le instruments 
act of the United States. To reduce the slightly divergent systems of 
the various Republics to ene harmonious standard set up beside the 
negotiable instruments act would at least constitute a genuine service 
and simplification of the problem. To this end the commission has 
devoted itself, and it is gratifying to be able to report that no less 
than five national congresses have at this time projects ef law modify- 
ing their commercial codes with reference to, bilis of exchange in the 
direction. p. by The Hague conferences on that subject, while one 
country has lately enacted The Hague rules on cheeks in htly modi- 
fied form. To warehouse receipts and hills of lading. the commis- 
sion has given somewhat less attention, and u the adoption of the 
respective United States uniform acts, With the problems of accept- 
ances and conditional sales the commission is likewise concerned, and 
hopes to be able to recommend specifie nrograms, to the Govern- 
ments before much time shall have. elapsed. 

Without eiting the other activities ef the commission, hut submitting 
instead a list of references in regard to its work (Exhibit D). I bik E 

upon the Senate the consideration that the commission provides 
a direct and uninterrupted agency for the exchange of ideas on tech- 
nical and nondiplomatic probiems, The simplicity as well as the elas- 
ticity of the o; zation of the International High Commission makes 
it pasihe for it to secure important results with a surprisingly small 
ou lay, ane I have no suggestions to offer as to further cooperation and 
coordination. 

So far as eoncerns the appropriations made by the Congress of the 

United States I append (Exhibit E} a list ef th together with indi- 
cations of the manner in which ot | were expended aud an estimate of 
expenditures during the fiscal year 1920-21 to be made from the appro- 
priation of $30, for the maintenance of the commission, concerning 
which I shall make a recommendation in my annual report to be sub- 
mitted to the Co in December. 
o the work of the commission and indeed absorbing 
the attention of all its sections at the present time is the second gather- 
ing of rs of finance and representative commercial and financial 
leaders of the American Republics at 8 January 12 to 17. 
1920. Just as the first Pan American Financial Conference had largely 
an emergency purpose and was concerned with remedial measures, so 
the second Pan American Financia} Conference will be concerned with 
reconstruction and with the establishment upon a broad basis of the 
best possible commercial and financial relations between the free Repub- 
Hes of this he here. An 9 to defray the se of this 
conference was made by the Sixty-fourth Congress in Publie Act No. 
379, which provided $50,000 to remain ava le until expended. To 
this conference it is expected that nearly all the ministers of financo 
will come, and a number of representatives of our own industrial and 
financial communities will be invited to join in discussing the problems 
of common interest and moment. The International High Commission 
will submit a detailed report of its activities to this conference. 


I have the honor, sir, to remain, 
Respectfully, CARTER GLASS, Secretary. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by W. H. 
Overhue, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 4438) to provide for the promotion of vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry, or otherwise, and 
their return to civil empleyment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND. JOINT RESOLUTION. SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 55. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
adjust disputes or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and 
patentees of the United States against the United States and 


29 south, range 28 east; also in townships 36, 37, and 38 south, 
ranges 29 and 80 east, Tallahassee meridian; in the State of 
Florida, and for other- purposes; 

S. 794. An act granting lands for school purposes in Govern- 
ment town sites on reclamation projects; and 
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H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to prepare and issue a supplementary 
report on the condition of the cotton crop. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 4438. An act to provide for the promotion of vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry, or otherwise, and 
their return to civil employment, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Educational Labor. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram in the nature 
of a resolution from District No. 17, United Mine Workers of 
America, of Charleston, W. Va., praying for a Federal investi- 
gation into conditions in the Guyan River field, West Virginia, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fall 
River, Kans., praying for aid from the United States in reliey- 
ing conditions in Armenia, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I present for reading copies of two tele- 
grams—one issued by the Finance Committee of the League to 


Enforce Peace, being a telegram sent to one of the leading- 


manufacturers of the State of Michigan, and a copy of that 
manufacturer’s answer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


NEw York, N. Y., October 15. 


Cuas. E. Korn, 
341 Garrison: 


In this moral and political crisis League to Enforee Peace, had param 
= Taft, president, A. acre br well, chairman, has 

ecessary responsibility of leadi 

— for prompt texineation 


as great and 
expression of public 
league of na: 
tions covenant without a 


securing 

of the — treaty and 

without reservations that 
ce with 
Germany. continue 
throughout the world until ratification starts life again in normal chan- 
—— l you join others in contributing $500 toward expenses of cam- 

n 
vátir HERBERT llovstox, 
Treasurer. 

Geo, WICKERSHAM, 
VANCE MCCORMICK, 
CLEVELAND DODGE. 


Oscar STRAUSS, 
Finance Committec, Bush Terminal Sales Building. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., October 16, 1949. 
Hettent HOUSTON, 


Treasurer League to Enforce E. 
Bush Terminal Sales Building, New York, N. T.: 


Not one cent. le in this 2 of the woods now understand your 
work, and will stand 1 America first. Obviously, your intends 
to frighten weak people to your support. Cease your bunk and be 
Americans. 

Cuas. E. Korn. 

(Charge to Union Steam Pump Co.) 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask for the printing in the Recorp of an 
article on the amendment which is known as the Johnson amend- 
ment to the treaty appearing in a Michigan newspaper, writter 
by Benton Hanchett, one of the leading attorneys of the United 
States, a man whose reputation stands especially high wherever 
he is known. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Gunnar Rnrraix's SIX AND UNITED STATES’ ONE Vorn ix LEAGUE or 
NATIONS. 


Ebiron THE News COURIER ; 


The provisions of the league of nations by which in the work- 
ing of the league Great Britain is to have six votes while the 
United States is to have only one vote are a matter of interest 
and of division among those who support the league without 
change of its terms, and those who support the league with a 
ehange or with reservations respecting some of its terms. Presi- 
dent Wilson upon his speaking tour first met the objection of 
the inequality of the voting power of Great Britain and the 
United States by stating that this inequality existed only in 
the assembly of the league, which he said was only a debating so- 
ciety, and that the assembly does not vote, that the voting power 
of the members of the league is in the council of the league, 
where the voting power of Great Britain and of the United 
States is equal, each having one vote. This explanation of the 
President was disputed in a speech upon the league by Senator 
Reep, of Missouri, and following this speech of Senator REED, 
the President, at his address at Pueblo, Colo.—reported in the 
New York Sun—said: “ Now, you have heard of six votes belong- 
ing to Great Britain. Those six votes are not in the council; 


they are in the assembly, and the interesting thing is that the 
assembly does not vote. I must qualify that statement a little, 
but essentially it is absolutely true.” 

The facts are these: The league provides in article 2 that 
the action of the league under this covenant shall be effected 
through the instrumentality of an assembly and of a ccuncil. 
The assembly may deal at its meeting with any matter within 
the sphere of action of the league or affecting the peace of the 
world. At meetings of the assembly each member of the league 
shall have one vote and may not have more than three repre- 
sentatives. 

The original members of the league signing the league are 
32 in number, among whom are Great Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, New Zealand, and India, each of which has 
a vote in the assembly, and they make up the six votes for 
Great Britain. The United States has a single member, having 
only one vote. 

Article 4 provides that “the council shall consist of repre- 
sentatives of the principal allied and associated powers. together 
with four other members of the league. These four members of 
the league shall be selected by the assembly from time to time 
in its discretion.” * * * With the approval of the majority 
of the assembly the council may name additional members of the 
league, whose representatives shall always be members of the 
council; the council with like approval—approval of a majority 
of the assembly—may increase the number of members of the 
league to be selected by the assembly for representation in the 
council.” Article 1 provides that “any of the self-governing 
States, dominions, or colonies not named in the annex may become 
members of the league if admission is agreed to by two-thirds 
of the assembly.” By article 5, “decisions at any meetings of 
the assembly or of the council will require agreement of all the 
members of the league represented at the meeting except where 
otherwise provided.” It will be observed that by the above pro- 
visions the assembly by its vote is to determine these most 
important matters, viz: 

1. The assembly may deal with any matter within the sphere 
of action of the league or affecting the peace of the world. 

2. The assembly shall select from time to time, in its discre- 
tion, the four members of the council which, with representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan 
(those being the allied and associated powers} are to constitute 
the council until the number of the members of the council shall 
be increased. 

3. By approval of the assembly expressed by a majority vote 
of its members, the council may name additional members of 
the league whose representatives may be always members of the 
council. By this means the number of the members of the coun- 
cil may be increased. 

4. By approval of the assembly expressed by a majority vote 
of its members the council may increase the number of the 
members of the league to be selected by the assembly for repre- 
sentatives in the council. By this method also the number of 
the members of the council may be increased. 

5. By agreement of two-thirds of the assembly expressed by 
its vote any State, dominion, or colony may become a member of 
the league in addition to the 32 members of the leagne which 
have signed the league. 

In all of the above action of the assembly Great Britain will 
have six yotes and the United States only one vote. 

6. In the seleetion of the first four members of the council 
to make up the full membership of the council, which selection is 
to be made by the assembly from time to time, the members so 
selected, up to the full number of the four, may be representatives 
of Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and India. 
In this manner Great Britain may obtain in the council votes 
up to the number of five, while the United States can in no ease 
have more than one yote in the council. 

T. As the members of the council from time to time may be 
increased, Great Britain may acquire in the council up to the 
full number of votes which it has in the assembly, by election to 
the council of representatives of Great Britain’s above-named 
self-governing dominions, while the United States must remain 
always the possessor of its one vote in the council. 

The question whether representatives of Canada and other 
self-governing dominions of the British Empire may be elected 
to the council has been answered to the inquiry made by Mr. 
Borden, prime minister of Canada, upon that precise subject, 
by the following letter of President Wilson, Lloyd-George and 
Clemenceau, viz: 

The question having been raised as to the meaning of article 4 of the 
league of nations covenant, we have been requested by Sir Robert Borden 
to state whether we Sori in his view that — 2 the true construction 


of the first and second paragraph of the article representatives of self- 
governing dominions of The British Empire may be selected or named as 
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members of the council, we have no hesitation in expressing our entire 
be entirely 
not subject to a narrow or 


concurrence in this view. If there were any doubt it woul 
removed by the fact that the articles are 
technical coustruction, 
G. CLEMENCEAU. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
D. LLoyp-Groree, 

Here is a statement by the very men who framed the league of 
nations that representatives of Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand, and India, which are the self-governing dominions 
of the British Empire, may be selected as members of the council. 
This being true, Great Britain then may have and may obtain 
the same number of votes in the council which it has in the 
assembly, viz, six for Great Britain, while the United States has 
one. The question here is not what will be done under the 
league, but what its terms provide for and what may be done 
under it, and it is so plain that he who runs may read” that 
within the terms and provisions of the league, in both assembly 
and council, Great Britain may have six votes to the United 
States’ one vote, and that thus in every matter which may come 
before the league Great Britain may have six times the voice and 
power of the United States. 

Again, under article 15 of the league, Great Britain will have 
six votes, and the United States one vote only, in disposing of 
and deciding questions of the utmost importance which come 
before the league. By this article whenever there shall “ arise 
between members of the league any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture which is not submitted to arbitration, as above, the 
members of the league agree that they will submit it to the 
council. „ The council shall endeavor to effect a settle- 
ment of any dispute. * * + The council may in any case 
under this article refer the dispute to the assembly, and the 
dispute shall be so referred at the request of either party to 
the dispute.” The reference to the assembly is for the purpose 
of having the assembly settle the dispute. This settlement is to 
be accomplished by bringing to bear upon the parties to the 
dispute the personal influence of the members of the assembly, 
their arguments, their advice, their weight of character, and by 
the weight of the interest in the dispute which the nation has 
whose members take part in seeking to secure the terms by 
which the dispute will be settled. Suppose the dispute were 
between China and Japan concerning the return of Shantung 
to China. Is there any doubt that Japan would have the dis. 
pute referred to the assembly, depending upon and expecting to 
have the influence of the six yoices and six votes of Great 
Britain on its side in securing such terms as would be ac- 
ceptable to Japan, Great Britain having already by. treaty with 
Japan committed itself to the interest of Japan in returning 
Shantung to China? Here may be six advocates for Great 
Britain laboring for Japan and one advocate of the United 
States advocating for China. If in any ease the settlement is 
not arrived at by the efforts of the assembly, it then remains 
for the parties to the dispute to fight it out in their own way. 
If a settlement is made, and the making of such settlement is 
one of the most important powers for which the assembly is 
created, it will be made upon the terms arranged solely by 
action of the assembly. The report of the settlement is to be 
made by the assembly to the council and the assembly. If the 
report of the settleinent is concurred in by the members of the 
council and by a majority of the members of the league the 
settlement will stand and the dispute be at an end (the repre- 
sentatives of the parties to the dispute not voting). The coun- 
cil and the members of the assembly upon this report of the 
settlement being made can not amend or change it. They have 
no power over it other than to approve it or disapprove it. If 
the members of the council disapprove of it the settlement goes 
for naught, and the parties are then again left to fight it out in 
their own way. 

The precise point is this: That every such dispute may be 
brought before the assembly. If a settlement of it is made, 
that settlement and its terms are the work of the assembly 
lone. In the work of the settlement Great Britain perhaps 
spezks and argues by Lloyd-George, prime minister of England; 
Robert Borden, prime minister of Canada; Mr. Hughes, prime 
minister of Australia; Gen. Smuts, prime minister of South 
Africa; the prime minister of New Zealand; and India’s best 
man, and the United States, perhaps, by Col. E. M. House. 

The writer has no unfriendliness toward Great Britain or 
toward its self-governing dominions, but in the “ matching of 
minds,” in the making of the terms of the league of nations, 
he deeply feels that the United States of America has met a 
Waterloo defeat. 

BENTON HANCHETT. 

Mr. PENROSE. I present to the Senate and ask to have 
read the communication which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
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The Seeretary read as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, 
Sons or VETERANS, U. S. A., 
Philadelphia, October 17, 1919. 
Hon. Borse PENROSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


i pris SENATOR: I inclose you copy of letter which speaks for 
self. 
Fraternally, W. B. MeNurrx, 


Division Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA Division, 
Sons or VETERANS, U. S. A. 
Philadelphia, October 16, 1919. 
Mr. Tou Jones MEEK, 
National Extension Building, New York City. 


Dear Sm: The Sons of Veterans, United States of America, 
association of Philadelphia unanimously oppose the present 
treaty and league of nations because we believe that our Na- 
tion is not protected, especially in our control of the Monroe 
doctrine and our internal questions. We decline absolutely to 
agree to any control of our Army and Navy by any other au- 
thority except Congress. We are in favor of peace, but not at 
the cost of surrendering any of our rights. 

We understand that the President and Congress are in favor 
of a league that will end war for all time ; in fact, all our people 
seem to agree to this proposition. The President informs the 
Nation that we are amply protected in every way, and that 
fact is so clearly understood by the other nations that it is not 
necessary to make amendments or reservations by which to 
safeguard our interests, but as soon as he is asked to have this 
part of the written agreement he objects because it would re- 
quire, as he claims, submitting the whole contract to the nations 
interested and intimates that it would kill the whole proposi- 
tion. His statements are contradictory and inconsistent, and 
we fail to understand where there can be any objection to plac- 
ing in the league of nations covenant amendments and reserya- 
tions in-aceordance with his statements. We have not heard 
any statement from the other nations to the effect that what 
the President has told the American people is correct, and 
strange silence seems to prevail on this matter in Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan. We can not understand why there 
should be objections to inserting in this agreement the Presi- 
dent’s statements about our protection, especially if it is a fact 
that the other nations agree to the safeguards as stated by the 
President. 7 

We oppose the Shantung feature of the treaty. We con- 
sider it dishonorable to agree to the giving of any part of a 
friendly country, especially one of our allies, to another na- 
tion. We should not sanction any secret treaty entered into by 
other nations to transfer from an enemy territory taken by 
compulsion from a friendly power, even to give it to one of our 
allies; it would be national dishonor. to do so and a violation 
of the 14 points as enunciated by our President. 

All the eloquence of any speaker that you could send us 
would be of no avail unless he could show us some better reason 
than the President has advanced for a refusal to place in the 
treaty the safeguards mentioned. 

Respectfully, 
W. B. McNutry, 
Secretary Sons of Veterans Association 
of Philadelphia. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I merely wish to add that 
this organization which is called the Sons of Veterans is com- 
posed of the sons of the veterans of the Civil War. It is a very 
active and numerous society in Philadelphia, and is a very 
patriotic body, active in all patriotic movements. ‘The senior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr, Curtis] is a member of the Sons of 
Veterans in his State, and so is the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] a member of that organization in his State. 
I think that both of these Senators have been to Philadelphia 
and have honored this organization by being with them and 
addressing them on the occasion of their annual banquet. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a petition from certain constitu- 
ents of mine in Barry, Ill., in reference to the league of na- 
tions, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp without road- 
ing. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Barry, II. I., September 30, 1919. 


Senator SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington,.D. C. 


DEAR Sim: Your constituents here, who are not biased by partisan 
sentiment, wish the United States Senate to guard the interests and 
nationality of the United States above everything else. 
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The Monroe doctrine must be left operable in its full si th; we 
must retain the right to decide cur own questions on immigrat on, the 
tarif, the strength of our own Army and Navy, ang all other questions 
affecting ourselves as a Nation. 

We must be masters of out own fate as we have been in the past. 
We decline to place ourselves or our children in a position to be drafted 


by Europe to settle their everlasting embroglfo of racial, political, or 
away from that. 


religious hatreds. Our fathers came here to get 
74 warned us to keep free from entangling 3 and 
his words hold true to-day. 
Therefore, as 100 per cent Am Americans, we demand continued unfet- 
tered national existence, and 2 pledge anew our undying allegiance 
to our own country and our own 


Mr. SHERMAN, I haye another petition, from 300 clergy- 
men of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of the Rock River con- 
ference, asking me to vote for the league of nations treaty 
without amendment or reservation. I decline to present such 
a petition. I have answered the petitioners by mail to-day, 
telling them that if they do not know more about the plan of 
salvation than they do about the league of nations their congre- 
gations need new spiritual guides. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, as somewhat offsetting what 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] has just said in re- 
gard to the attitude of the Methodist clergymen in his State, 
I send to the desk and ask to have read an editorial from the 
Aberdeen (S. Dak.) News, with regard to the attitude of the 
Methodists of South Dakota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

METHODISTS SPEAK UP. 


“The Dakota conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in session at Mitchell last week, declared in favor of amend- 
ments and reservations to the league of nations covenant, to 
properly safeguard the American Constitution and the Monroe 
doctrine. The bishops of the Episcopal Church, in session at 
Detroit last week, voted down a declaration in favor of the 
covenant in its present form, for a modified indorsement of the 
plan. The Mitchell Republican, published in the hostess city 
of the Methodist Episcopal conference, has been bitter in its 
attacks upon Senators favoring reservations and amendments to 
the covenant, and has not hesitated to accuse them of ulterior 
motives in their opposition. It has insisted that from 75 to 
85 per cent of the people of South Dakota are in favor of the 
covenant as the President presented it to the Senate. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is the largest religious denomina- 
tion in South Dakota. The resolution concerning the pact was 
adopted by a conference consisting of the ministers from every 
charge in the State and from lay delegates elected from the 
membership of each charge. It was a representative body, and 
both the clergymen and the lay delegates are in close and inti- 
mate touch with the people ali over the Commonwealth. They 
know what South Dakotans are thinking about. They are 
thoughtful, intelligent men themselves, and they have given 
the matter of the covenant for the league of nations, the pro- 
visions contained in the original document, and the amend- 
ments and reservations offered in the Senate considerable 
thought, as all genuine Americans should. And they have 
reached the conclusion that the covenant needs fixing before 
ratification.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, up to this time I have not 
asked that a letter or telegram be inserted in the RECORD 
either for or against the league of nations; but this morning I 
have a letter from an ex-Member of the Senate to which I de- 
sire to direct the attention of the Senate. The League to En- 
force Peace has been very active in my State in requesting citi- 
zens there to telegraph to me to vote for the league of nations 
as it has been written, without reservation or amendment. 
From the letter referred to I see that the League to Enforce 
Peace has changed its tacties, and, instead of pleading with citi- 
zens or requesting them, are now demanding that they telegraph 
their Senators. The letter received by me this morning is 
from ex-Senator Joseph L. Rawlins, and I am going to read it 
into the Recorp. It is as follows: 


My Dran Sexatrorn: I am this morning in receipt of an ur, 
aphie 7 from the League to Enforce Peace, not that 
ut that I demand that you eiomediatel vote for the league o 
tions, Of course, I know you to be entirely capable of ‘you wi Paet 
own judgment as to the merits of this measure and that you will act 


mt tele- 
uest 
na- 


accordi ; but, as for myself and those with whom I 8 

tact, I w to say for your information that we eae rently 
gratified “ie —. 55 bring about with your vote the defeat of this meas- 
ure so d al, in our judgment, to the liberties and the welfare 


of the 9 people. 

I presume there is not a Senator in this body but that knows 
who Joseph I. Rawlins is. He served six years in the Senate 
upon the Democratic side, and is just as loyal an American as 
ever lived. 

I will simpiy add, Mr. President, that if this letter had not 
come from an ex Member of this body I would not haye thought 


of breaking the rule I have followed by asking that it be pub- 
lished in the Recor in connection with the consideration of 
the league of nations covenant. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator 
from Utah has broken his rule, I ask to have read from the 
desk an editorial from the Evening Tribune, of Davenport, Lowa. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the Evening Tribune.] 
* SOUXD IRISI SENTIMENT. 

“The Evening Tribune takes pleasure in republishing the 
following resolution adopted by Division No. 1 of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians in Davenport, because they tally so com- 
pletely with its own notion of how Irish self-determination is 
to be brought about: 


“Believing that the just demands of the Irish 
mination, bre iy government, until admitted 
to disturb the peace and good understanding i and friend} 


le for self-deter- 
3 threatens 
7 relations be- 
ith 


+ tween the nations and peoples of the w. with or without a league 
of nations—and believing that the apai ror nations, as proposed in 
the covenant and treaty tted by 2 Wilson to the United 


pellfng England t t to Ireland „ 
ang to grant to nd 
Reston- Th 


en rights of Maer 
erefore be it 


“ Resolved, That we favor the league of nations as the greatest = 
ward step for world peace, its adoption the greatest self-servi 
cotta of the United States to the human race for the rellet of 

oppressed people everywhere, and the best hope for the freedom and 
independence of Ireland. We respectfully ask our Senators to aid in 
its speedy ratification. 

“Tt is so plain, if the world is to go ahead in the old way, 
that the smaller peoples will more than ever be under the 
shadow or under the wing of their more powerful neighbors, 
that everybody ought to see it without argument. For their 
more powerful neighbors are going to be watehful of every ele- 
ment of weakness as never before. Not to go away from home 
for illustration, the United States is going to be much more 
watchful of its immediate neighbors if we go ahead in the 
old jealousies and old rivalries. 

“The only hope of the smaller peoples is in an ordered world, 
where eyerybody is sworn to keep the peace and to help en- 
force the law. The beginning of dawn will be for them just 
when the world is banded together in some effective way to 
protect rights of life and property and to secure liberty the 
world over. 

“The Evening Tribune would congratulate the Davenport 
Hibernians on seeing so clearly just where Ireland's future 
lies. Every American of Irish descent and every American of 
Trish sympathies should be for the league of nations with all 
the might that is in him.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask permission to have in- 
serted in the Recorp a resolution with regard to the Armenian 
question passed by the Near East Relief Society by n unani- 
mous yote. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconrp, as follows: 


“ Whereas from authenticated sources comes the statement that 
there are at least 100,000 Christian and Jewish girls and 
women held captive in the harems of the Turks, Kurds, and 
Arabs within the domain of the former Ottoman Empire, 
forced to live in suffering and degredation often far worse 
than death; and 

“Whereas the Near East Relief, chartered by act of Congress, 
has inaugurated rescue work for the care of the escaped vic- 
tims of this tragedy and urgently invites the women of 
America to rise and free and protect the women of Armenia, 
the hope of their Nation: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the representatives and guests of the Near East 

Relief in convention assembled in New York this 15th day of Oc- 

tober, 1919, That our Government, as the servant of humanity, be 

requested to take such measures as will give immediate protec- 
tion to American relief workers and American property and to 
the stricken people whatever temporary protection is necessary 
until such time as they can themselves protect their womanhood 
and home and establish themselyes among the free peoples of 
the earth.” 

$ SUGAR SHORTAGE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on an entirely different 
subject, but a very practical and important subject to all of 
the people, I wish to tender a communication from a firm of 
wholesale dealers in groceries, produce, meats, and so forth, a 

very responsible firm of Jacksonville, Fla., ©. W. Zaring & Co., 
rather in the nature of a petition. It begins by saying: 

We are out of sugar in this market and can not get it— 

And then proceeds to make some suggestions. I ask to have 
the communication printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
he printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., October 16, 1919, 
Ion, D. U. Fiercner, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dereat Sut; We are out of sugar in this market and can not get it. 
The Louisiana people will not name a price for shipment next month, 
when their sugar is ready, and intimate that the price for the cheaper 
grade of sugar will run 13 to 14 cents per pound f. o. b, shipping point, 
or approximately 4} to 5 cents more than we have been paying for the 
good eastern granulated wager. 

Why is it that poops who will take such an advantage can not be 
regulated? -We think Congress should take immediate action and place 
Louisiana under the Equalization Board, extending the time and powers 
of this board, Immediate action should be taken or these people will 
obtain any price that they see fit to ask for their sugar. We notice 
the beet-sugar ple are putting refined beet sugar on the market at 
103 cents, and Ulslann should not be allowed any more than that for 
their refined sugar, with the proper differentials for the lower grade. 

Can not you get immediate action on this? 

Yours, very truly, 
C. W. Zanine & Cò., 
C. W. Zanine, President. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I have some resolutions from the woman’s 
committee for the league of nations and other citizens of Reno, 
Nev., signed by the chairman and members of the committee. 
I ask to have them read, omitting the signatures. 

The VICA PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. ; 

The Secretary read the resolutions. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to have the signatures printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The resolutions, together with the signatures, are as follows: 

“ Believing that the United States should enter the league of 
nations, which aims to promote international cooperation and to 
achieve international peace and security ; 

“ Recognizing that the covenant of the league of nations can 
not be separated from the peace treaty, since the latter was 
founded on the assumption that the league of nations would be 
formed; 

“ Believing that delay on the part of the United States Senate 
to ratify the peace treaty will seriously jeopardize the peace 
of the world: 

“We, the woman's committee for the league of nations, and 
other citizens of Reno, Nev., do most earnestly urge the United 
States Senate to ratify the treaty of peace, including the cove- 
nant, without reservation or amendment, as soon as it is sub- 
mitted for ratification. 

“(Signed) Mrs. R. D. Eichelberger, chairman, Co- 
lonial Hotel, Reno, Nev.; J. E. Church, jr., Mrs. 
J. E. Church, jr., Mrs. Brewster Adams, N. E. 
Wilson, B. N. Curtis, R. C. Thompson, Mrs. R. C. 
Thompson, Mrs. B. N. Curtis, Wayne B. Adams, 
Brewster Adams, Victor Cokefair, Mrs. P. P, 
Humphrey, George H. Hopkins, George W. Sears, 
H. P. Boardman, G. B. Blair, Maxwell Adams, 
L. W. Hartman, Albert E. Hill, Mrs. H. D. San- 
born, Mrs. Rudolph Herz, Clara P. Angel, Mrs. 
A. R. Ratcliff, Mrs. C. S. Meacham, Mrs, F. G. 
Pressell, Mrs. S. C. Dinsmore.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I simply wish to suggest, if 
this experience meeting is over, that we proceed with the 
regular order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Some Senators have had the pleasure of 
having their experiences, but I should like the courtesy of a 
brief minute of experience. 

Mr. THOMAS. I withdraw the suggestion, Mr. President. 
I supposed the meeting was over. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, every morning there is a 
battle of telegrams here pro and con. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They become a part of the morn- 
ing business by custom. 


THE SYRIAN MANDATE. 


Mr. BRANDEGER. Inasmuch as the Senator in the manage- 
ment of the treaty has just had an article read from the desk, 
I send to the desk a copy of the London Daily News of Sep- 
tember 5, which gives just a squint at the kaleidoscopic situa- 
tion existing in Asia Minor. I ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. What is the order of business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The presentation of petitions and 
memorials, and, for a number of weeks past, letters, telegrams, 
editorials, newspaper clippings, and so forth. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask for the regular order. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut asks 
for the reading of the article referred to by him. [Putting the 
question.] The ayes have it, and the Secretary will read as 
requested. : 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“The Syrian problem, after degenerating into one of the few 
jests of the peace conference, is now playing a more serious and 
sinister part. The press of the capital is-no infallible guide to 
the trend of French opinion generally, but enough has been 
written in the last week by responsible papers in Paris to make 
it clear that what is happening in Syria is. creating the possi- 
bility of serious friction between this country and France. The 
position with regard to Syria is simple. Under the relevant 
clauses of an agreement signed by Sir Edward Grey and M. 
Cambon in 1916 the Turkish provinces in Asia were to be so 
divided as to give France the Syrian seaboard, with Lesser Ar- 
menia and the Vilayet of Adana, while Great Britain acquired 
Lower Mesopotamia and certain rights over Haifa and Jaffa: 
The intervening territory was to consist of independent Arab 
States; Palestine becoming a protectorate under the joint suze- 
rainty of Russia, France, and Great Britain. The complaint 
of France is that Great Britain, not content with securing the 
mandate for Mesopotamia and establishing herself in a predomi- 
nant position in the new Arabian State ruled over by the King 
of the Hedjaz, is insisting on occupying Syria with her own 
troops and denying the justice of the French claim to a mandate 
over that region. That statement needs elaboration to cover the 
full facts, but as an explanation of the present discontent it is 
adequate. 

“On that discontent there are two observations to be made, 
One is that it unquestionably exists, and the other that it ought 
not to be allowed to exist. France is laboring under a sense of 
grievance which can not be dismissed as entirely unjust. For 
the 1916 secret agreement there is nothing to be said. Under 
article 20 of the covenant of the league of nations, which both 
France and Great Britain have signed, is must plainly be abro- 
gated. But, agreement or no agreement, this country has come 
singularly well out of the war in the East. We have become man- 
datories of one of the richest territories in the world—Meso- 
potamia. We have declared a protectorate over Egypt, and suc- 
ceeded in warding off all suggestions of our becoming manda- 
tories instead of suzerains of that country. We have established 
ourselves behind the back of the league of nations in a position 
of exclusive privilege in Persia. We have taken the credit and 
are reaping the advantages of the creation of the Kingdom of the 
Hedjaz and allowed the Emir Feisul to be walked round Paris 
by a British officer with the maximum of political indiscretion: 
In view of the traditional interest of France in Syria, it is not 
astonshing that our reluctance to recognize her claim to a Syrian 
mandate has provoked some warmth both of feeling and ex- 
pression. 

“The real difficulty of the situation lies not on the surface but 
far below it. The whole position of the mandate question is 
eminently unsatisfactory. Mandates are being apportioned by 
the allied delegates at Paris without any reference to the league 
of nations or any pretense of consulting the peoples concerned 
as to their choice of their new masters. As long ago as 1917 Mr. 
Lloyd-George said even of the German colonies in Africa that 
when you come to settle who shall be the trustees of these un- 
civilized lands you must take into account the sentiments of the 
people themselves.’ If that admirable principle is to be applied 
to native Africans, it is much more applicable to the former sub- 
jects of the Turkish Empire in Asia. However that may be, it is 
our business to put ourselves right with France over Syria by 
declaring unequivocally and publicly that we have no intention of 
adding to our own responsibilities in that region and no thonght 
of putting any impediment in the way of the grant of a Syrian 
mandate to France, provided that solution is agreeable to the 
population itself.” ? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it appears from that ar- 
ticle that the British press is boasting and gloating over the 
position in which Great Britain has established herself. I read 
in the Washington Post of this morning an article, which T 
have not at my desk, giving the speech of some noted British 
statesman, in which he expressed the view that it was our plain 
duty to help out the poor Turks, now that the Turkish Empire 
was in a bad way, and that we ought to go to their rescue. On 
this side of the ocean we are being besieged with petitions to go 
to the rescue of the Armenians and save them from the poor 
Turks, whom the British want us to protect. Between the 
Armenians and the Turks and the other friends of freedom in 
Asia Minor and elsewhere, I think we have all we can do if 
we can only find out which sect of these tribes we are to be the 
guardians of; but we are given no information upon that point 
as yet, and I suppose it is comparatively immaterial. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 157) authorizing the Indian tribes and 
individual Indians, or any of them, residing in the State of 
Washington and west of the summit of the Cascade Mountains to 
submit to the Court of Claims certain claims growing out of 
treaties and otherwise, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 270) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3115) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to cor- 
rect an error in-an Indian allotment, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 271) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2934) for the relief of the Leaven- 
worth Bridge Co, of Leavenworth, Kans., asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Claims, which was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3224) relating to the creation 
in the Army of the United States of the grade of lieutenant 
general, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 268) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3239) to amend the Army appropriation act for 1920, so 
as to authorize travel allowances to persons discharged from 
disciplinary barracks and other places of confinement other than 
honorably, and for other purposes, reported it with an ‘amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 269) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

A bill (S. 3250) for the relief of William Gaston Hall; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3251) granting longevity pay from and including 
August 5, 1917, to certain officers and enlisted men; and 

A bill (S. 8252) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
quarters or commutation thereof to commissioned oflicers in 
certain cases; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3253) to authorize the widening of Georgia Avenue 
between Fairmont Street and Gresham Place NW.; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 8254) to amend the national defense act of June 3, 
1916, making it unlawful for any person to wear the uniform 
of the United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard while participating in a riot, mob, or publie disturbance ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3255) for the relief of the Shelby Medical College, 
of Nashville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 3256) for the relief of private owners of land 
within or near the Carson or Santa Fe National Ferests, 
N. Mex.; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3257) relating to the disposition of funds accumu- 
lated by tactical divisions of the Army or the units thereof, as 
well as other organizations of the Army which were created 
from National Guard units; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: | 

A bill (S. 3258) for the purchase of a site and erection of a 
public building at Marion, Ala.; to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds. g 

ROBERT A. MINOR. 

Mr. KING. I offer a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 216) was read, considered by unani- 
ious consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas the Senate on the 31st day of July last agreed to and adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of War report to the Senate 
whether or not Robert A. Minor, an American citizen, accredited as a 
war correspondent in the military zone in France, was arrested by 
military authorities of the American Expeditionary Forces for circu- 
lating seditious publications and propaganda among the soldicrs of 

the American Expeditionary Forces, or for any other cause, and that 
if said Minor was arrested as aforesaid to report to the Senate the 
particular nature of the charges upon which he was arrested, and 
whether or not said Minor has been discharged from custody, and the 
reason therefor, if such action was taken"; and 

Whereas the Senate on the 10th day of October, instant: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of War is directed to forthwith re- 
bea to the Senate on the matter referred to him by said resolution of 

uly 31, ultimo’; and 


Whereas the Secretary of War has made no report to the Senate in the 
premises: Therefore be it È 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary is authorized nnl 
directed to make full investigation of the matter set forth in said 
resolution of the 31st of July, ultimo, and report its findings to the 
Senate, and for purpose to summon such witnesses and documents 
as may be necessary. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. ; 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask that Senate 
resolution 215 be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution, coming over from a preceding day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 215, submitted yesterday 
by Mr. Watsu of Montana, as follows: 


Whereas by the treaty between Germany on the one side and the allied 
and associated 8 on the other, signed at Versailles the 28th 
day of June, A. D. 1919, it is provided that the same will come into 
force between the powers ratifying the same upen the deposit of rati- 
fications by Germany and three of the said allied and associated 


wers; and 

Whereas the said treaty has now been ratified by Germany and by three 
of the said ponen to wit, France, Great Britain, and Italy, and will 
be in effect between the said powers and the other signatories to the 
said treaty that have ratified the same upon the formal issuance of 
the procés-verbal reciting the ratifications aforesaid ; and 

Whereas by virtue of the said treaty the league of nations will there- 
upon come into being and be authorized to en in representations 
in accordance with article 11 of the covenant for the league of na- 
tions. as follows: 

“It is also declared to be the friendly right of each member of the 
league to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council any 
circumstance whatever affecting international relations which threat- 
ens to disturb eithe: internatioaal peace or the good understanding 
between nations upon which peace depends"; and 

Whereas the amicable relations between Great Britain and the United 
States are continually imperiled by controversies over the Govern- 
ment of Ireland: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that whenever the United 

States becomes a member of the said league of nations by ratification 

of the said treaty or otherwise, the Government of the United States 
should present to the council or the assembly of the league the state 
of affairs in Ireland and the right of its people to self-government. 


Mr. THOMAS. Is it the intention of the Senator from Mon- 
tana to press the resolution this morning? 

Mr. WALSH ef Montana. That is my intention. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is a very important matter, and I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators nn- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry MeKellar Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hale Nelson Smoot 
Beckham Harris New Spencer 
Brandegee Henderson Newberry Sterling 
Capper Hitchcock Nugent Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Overman Swanson 
Colt Jones, Wash. Page Thomas 
Cummins Kellogg Penrose Trammell 
Curtis King Phelan Underwood 
Dial Kirb Pittman Wadsworth 
Dillingbam La Follette Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Lenroot Pomerene Warren 
Fernald Lodge Robinson 

Fletcher McCumber Sheppard 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence on official 
business of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronnxa}, the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Gay], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norats], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], and the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stuoxs] are absent on 
official business. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH], the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED], the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OWEN], and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr] are de- 
tained from the Senate on public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators hare answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask for the reading 
again of so much of the resolution as asks for action by the 
Senate, namely, the last paragraph of the preamble and the 
resolution itself. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas the amicable relations between Great Britain and the United 

States are continually imperiled by centroyersies over the government 

of Ireland: Now, therefore, be it 


Resotced, That it is the sense of the Senate that whenever the United 
States becomes a member of the said league of nations by ratification of 
the said treaty or otherwise, the Government of the United States should 
8 to the council or the assembiy of the league the state of affairs 
n Ireland and the right of its people to self-government. 


THO 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the resolution recites: 
urtiele 11 of the covenant of the league of nations, which is the 


foundation for the action which the resolution contemplates 
shall be taken. That article reads as follows, in part: 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of cach member of the 

league to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council any 
circumstance whatever aff g international relations which threatens 
to disturb international peros or the good understanding between nations 
upon which peace depends. 

It will be recalled that while the peace conference was in ses- 
sion a great assemblage of citizens of this country met at the city 
of Philadelphia, and as a result of that meeting æ deputation 
was sent to Versailles seeking an opportunity itself to be heard 
in behalf of the cause of Irish independence or sceking to secure 
a hearing for the representatives of the embryonic Irish republic. 
The view was taken apparently that only nations haying estab- 
lished governments, recognized by the various governments of 
the world, were entitled to be heard by their representatives at 
that gathering, but provision was made in the covenant for the 
league of nations for a hearing for peoples claiming the right 
of self-government, Prominent among these people of the earth, 
and perhaps most conspicuous among all of them, are the people 
of Ireland. I have seized the first opportunity to present this 
method of securing a hearing for the people of Ireland in their 
struggle for self-government. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be glad to answer, if I ean. 

Mr. PENROSE. Would not the cause of Ireland have a much 
better chance if the United States had six delegates instead of 
one in the conference? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think so. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator think Ireland stands a 
better show with Great Britain having six votes and the United 
States one? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, that is entirely aside 
from the matter to which I am addressing myself; but I have no 
objection whatever to being diverted for a moment to say to the 
Senator that in a matter of this character no action by the 
council will result. It is simply affording a forum before which 
the cause of Ireland can be presented, but if there were a vote it 
would make no difference whether the United States had 6 
votes or 600 votes, inasmuch as, in order to secure action, there 
would have to be a unanimous vote. 

Mr. PENROSE. But there would be a certain consolation 
in having six votes anyway. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have answered the question of 
the Senator. I do not propose to let him interject a speech into 
the midst of mine. 

Mr. President, upon this general subject I made some remarks 
in the course of an address delivered before the Senate on the 
28th day of July. I do not desire, nor do I intend, to take up 
much time of the Senate this morning in a discussion of the 
matter, and for brevity I read from the address then delivered, 
as follows: 

“The sympathy of the people of this country, as stated, goes 
out spontaneously to every submerged nationality aspiring to 
an independent life. But there are abundant reasons why that 
sympathy is particularly keen in the case of the Irish. It is not 
alone that there are in this country at least 20,000,000 of Irish 
birth or Irish ancestry, whose desire as American citizens to 
preserve peace between the United States and the British Empire 
is forever at war with the feeling engendered by the story of the 
impartial historian of British misrule in Ireland and barbarous 
oppression of the Irish. The feeling of kinship dates back to 
the days of our own struggle for independence. The very fight 
that was being waged here culminating in the break was at the 
time in progress in Ireland. It had its parliament as each of 
the American Colonies had its legislature or assembly. British 
statesmen asserted the right of the Parliament of Great Britain 
to tax Ireland and generally to regulate its affairs exactly as 
they contended it had the right to impose whatever burdens it 
thought fit upon the American Colonies. Tle right thus asserted 
had been exercised so freely and harshly as to be grievously 
repressive of Irish industry and to drive the so-called Scotch- 
Trish in great numbers to America, while the penal laws, which 
Montesquieu declared * could have been made only by devils and 
should be registered only in hell,’ caused their Catholic brethren 
to seek the same asylum. Swift, Flood, and Grattan had suc- 
cessively led Irish opinion in protest against the same usurpa- 
tions with reference to Ireland of which the American patriots 
complained. Franklin visited Dublin on the eve of the outbreak, 
before independence was seriously contemplated, to confer with 
Irish leaders over common wrongs. The Continental Congress, 
assembled speedily after the engagement at Lexington, on July 


28, 1775, adopted an address to the people of Ireland in justifica- 
tion of the course of the Colonies, in whieh their official repre- 
sentatives said: 

„Accept our most grateful acknowledgments for the friendly 
tion you have always shown toward us. We know that you are not 

neces. We sympathize with you in your distress 
we and we acknowledge, with pleasure and gratitude, that your 
nation has produced patriots who have nobly distinguished themselves 
in the cause of humanity and America. 

“The struggle against the pretensions of the British Parlia- 
ment to ‘legislate in all cases whatsoever’ throughout the 
Empire went on contemporaneously in Ireland and in Amerien, 
each being mutually helpful to the other. Beset by enemies 
at home and abroad, Spain having recently become a partici- 
pant in the war, the English Parliament, by an act passed in 
1782, recognized, in effect, Grattan’s. eontention ‘that his most 
excellent majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
lords and commons of Ireland, are the only power competent 
to enact laws to bind Ireland.’ The negotiations for peace with 
America were even then pending, and Greene says that— 


“The grant of independence to the one great dependency made it 
easier to recognize the freedom of the other. = = i 


“The substantial independence of Ireland thus gained was of 
short duration, however. In the year 1800, during the min- 
istry of the younger Pitt, the Irish Parliament, in whieh, it 
may be remarked, no Roman Catholie was eligible to member- 
ship er permitted to sit, upon the solicitation of the British 
ministry, passed the so-called act of union, by which it ceased 
to exist and the power to legislate for Ireland passed to the 
Parliament sitting in London. The historian last referred to— 
a standard English writer, bear in mind—tells us that the 
assent of the perfidious Irish representatives was bought with 
a million in money and with a liberal distribution of pensions 
and peerages,’ and he adds that ‘base and shameless as were 
such means, Pitt may fairly plead that they were the only 
means by which the bill for the union could have been passed.’ 
From that day to this the agitation has gone on to undo the 
work thus consummated.” 

I then gave a brief account of the agitation which has been 
carried on from that day to this, and then spoke as follows: 

“ We hastened to express to them our sympathy when we were 
fellow sufferers and felt in need of their moral support in our 
resistance to alien rule. Why should we not now express the 
hope that is general, if not universal, im this country that they 
may soon realize their hope of a government of their own choice? 
We have earned the right to speak at least with the frankness 
of a friend to Great Britain, remembering that but two short 
years ago her representatives were here, virtually confessing de- 
feat in the war and frantically appealing to us to hasten into 
the fray, lest all should be lost before our aid could be made 
effective. ; 

“We have earned the right to say to her that her treatment 
of Ireland is a constant menace to the amity we are desirous of 
preserving unimpaired between the two countries. 

“There is not a controversy that arises between them, how- 
ever trivial in fact, the seriousness of which is not magnified by 
reason of the irritating factor of Ireland's wrongs. Some day 
an inconsequential blaze may be fanned into a conflagration, 
Should any dispute with Britain ever arise upon which the 
people of the United States are otherwise nearly evenly divided, 
it is scarcely disputable that our citizens of Irish blood would 
be found massed against a peaceful settlement not because they 
are willing to involve this country in the horrors of another 
world war with the sole object of securing independence for 
Ireland but because they would approach the consideration of 
the question from the standpoint of American interest and 
honor, with an inherited prejudice against Britain, which, un- 
fortunately, recent action and inaction touching Ireland have 
done little to eradicate. 

= % * $ $ $ * 


“T join in the assertion that there is no people and no nation 
to which the principle of self-determination is more distinctly 
applicable than to the Irish people and Ireland. It is refreshing 
to note that the peril in which our relations to Great Britain 
stand from the cause to which I have adverted is being recog- 
nized by her statesmen and publicists. 

In a recent address Gen. Smuts said that the most pressing of 
all questions before the Empire is the Irish question, and he 
added: 


“Tt has become a chronic wound whose septic effects are spreading to 
our whole system, and through its influence on America is beginning. to 
poison our most vital foreign relations. * * è Unless it is settled 
on the great principles which form the basis of this Empire this Empire 
must cease to exist. 


“ In one of a series of letters recently appearing in the London 
Times, reproduced in American journals, advocating the immedi- 
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ate grant of dominion home rule to Ireland, is this significant 
comment: 5 

“At the center of the Empire is the weakness of the Irish quarrel. It 
is felt at its farthest confines; it hampers our foreign policy; it is an 
open breach for our enemies. The British ple can not afford to wait. 
A disease which restricts action can not afford to wait. - 

“Tf we have no duty in the premises we may with entire pro- 
priety say to Great Britain that we are looking to her promptly 
to apply the principle of self-determination, announced by Presi- 
dent Wilson and indorsed by her in her hour of extremity, to 
Treland.” 

Mr. President, I am glad I was interrupted by the question 
addressed to me by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE], because it gives me an opportunity to emphasize the fact 
that under article 11 nothing further is contemplated than that 
the cause of Ireland, her right to self-government, to a govern- 
ment of the choice of her own people, may be presented to the 
league of nations, either to the council or the assembly, and in 
that way to the whole world. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 4 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
believes one nation presenting to the council of the league of 
nations the question of depriving another of a portion of its 
territory and political independence is carrying out the con- 
tract of that nation under article 10 to respect and preserve the 
political independence and territorial integrity of that nation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I see no reason why it is not. I 
see no inconsistency whatever between article 10 and article 11. 
Article 10 simply guarantees that we undertake to respect and 
preserve the territorial integrity and political independence as 
against external aggression. That is all. If there is an in- 
ternal uprising in which any people outside are interested, those 
people are forbidden, under article 10, to resort to war to ex- 
press their ideas concerning the matter 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 
/ Mr. WALSH of Montana. But they have an opportunity pos- 

sibly to express their views under article 11. I yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have yielded to the Senator from 


Wisconsin. 
Mr. LENROOT. I should like to correct the Senator in one 
particular. It is not alone external aggression, but threat of 


external aggression. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator, under his 
eonstruction of article 11, if a dispute is taken jurisdiction of by 
the council, if there, by unanimous action, they do anything at 
all toward securing the freedom of Ireland, would it not be a 
threat of external aggression? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator kindly repeat his 
question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Article 10, as the Senator knows, is not alone 
external aggression, but the threat of external aggression. If 
an appeal is made to the council or the league under article 11 
to secure the freedom of Ireland, and the council acts unani- 
mously for that purpose, does not that constitute a threat of 
external aggression? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not in any sense whatever. Ex- 
ternal aggression has a clear meaning in article 10; it means the 
making of war by one country or one nation upon another nation. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator another 
question. If, under article 11, jurisdiction can be taken of the 
Irish question, can not like jurisdiction be taken of the immi- 
gration question in this country, the tariff question, or almost 
any other domestic question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The situation to which the Senator 
refers is taken care of, as he well knows, in another provision, 
which provides that if the objection is raised that any question 
is a domestic matter the league takes no action. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then does the Senator take the position 
that if Great Britain should raise the point that the Irish ques- 
tion is a domestic question they could not take jurisdiction 
under article 11? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They could not take jurisdiction at 
all. I thought I made that pretty clear. Perhaps I may repeat 
myself about the matter. 

The language of article 10, to which the Senator refers, is 
very specific. -It does not deny jurisdiction over any question. 
If the league finds that a question is domestic, it does not act 
in the matter at all. I have endeavored to explain with re- 
spect to this question that it is not action by the league at all 
that is expected or anticipated in this matter. 


- It simply affords a forum before which the cause can be 
presented. In its preparation the covenant was particularly 
guarded so that there should be no opportunity for a decision 
in a matter of this character, and very wisely so, because if the 
eause of Ireland could be presented to the council or to the 
assembly and the council or assembly could decide in one par- 
ticular way and take action in favor of Irish independence, like 
the Holy Alliance, they could take action against Irish inde- 
pendence; in other words, the whole question would be sub- 
mitted to their action and determination and they would be 
obliged to govern themselves accordingly and to suppress the 
efforts of people to establish their independence. It was in- 
tended that the council should have no such power ; but the cove- 
nant, as I have stated, simply affords a forum before which 
oppressed people anywhere upon the earth may go and have 
their cause heard before the whole world. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why is there not a like forum for the ques- 
tion of immigration? The Senator from Montana in reply to 
me stated in answer to that inquiry that that was taken care of 
by the provision relating to domestic questions. I should like 
to haye the Senator show how, if that provision applies to pre- 
vent immigration, coming under the terms of article 11, it does 
not also apply to prevent the Irish question coming under 
article 11. 0 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I also dealt with that when I pre- 
viously spoke on this subject. In my own view the Irish ques- 
tion—the question of Irish independence—is not a purely domes- 
tic question, I quoted from Gen. Smuts here to indicate that it 
is quite a different thing from a purely domestic question. He 
Says that it poisons their entire system and a‘Tects their foreign 
relations and particularly their relations with America, giving 
to it an international aspect as well as a domestic aspect. 

Mr. LENROOT. But does the Senator—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
have also called the attention of the Senator to the fact that 
when Cuba endeavored to establish her independence our Goy- 
ernment declined to recognize that that was a purely domestic 
question within the dominion of the Kingdom of Spain. Inas- 
much as it affected so directly the lives of our own people, we 
chose to regard it as an international problem. 

Mr. LENROOT. The same reasoning would make the ques- 
tion of Japanese immigration with the United States an inter- 
national question and not solely a domestic question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Well, suppose that should follow; 
the council could not do anything about it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand; but I wanted to get the Sena- 
tor’s view as to whether under article 11 the council could take 
jurisdiction of immigration into this country. He now says it 
could not, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Wait a moment. It is not a ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. I have not the slightest doubt in the world 
that the Japanese representative before the council of the leagne 
of nations may stand up any time he sees fit and talk as long 
as the rules of that body will permit him to talk on racial 
equality. Does the Senator doubt it? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. But that is not the proposition. 
council take jurisdiction and make a recommendation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It can not. It is a domestic ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not any more so than is the Irish ques- 
tion. = 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I think it is a little more so; 
but even if it were not I do not assert—I think I have made 
myself perfectly clear—that there can be any recommendation 
concerning the Irish question. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator from Montana just stated 
that in the case of the Cuban situation we declined to recognize 
it as a purely domestic question. Japan could likewise refuse 
to recognize the question of Japanese emigration to the United 
States as being a domestice question, and, by the Senator's rea- 
soning, the council would take full jurisdiction of Japanese im- 
migration under the terms of article 11. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the Senator from Wis- 
consin may reason that way, but I do not. 

Mr. President, this resolution is not offered in any spirit of 
hostility to the British Empire or to England. It is offered in 
the hope that an irritating factor in the relations that subsist 
between these two great Governments may be removed; and I 
hope it will be speedily removed. I have no doubt the over- 
whelming sentiment of the people of this country is in favor of 
granting to the Irish an opportunity at least to present their 
cause before a world forum. 


Can the 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Watsu] has stated that the league of nations would 
not be debarred from the consideration of the question which he 
has presented by his resolution so far as article 10 of the cove- 
nant is concerned, because that article limits the obligations of 
the members of the league to respect and to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity and the existing political independence of all 
members of the league only against external aggression. Con- 
sequently the Senator replies that, so far as the consideration of 
this question is concerned, it can be presented to the league, 
notwithstanding article 10. 

The question is presented by the Senator from Montana in a 
resolution in the Senate of the United States affecting the polit- 
ical independence of Great Britain to control a part of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. I fail to see how the 
Senator can escape the conclusion that that is an external ag- 
gression. It looks to me very much as though the United States 
were external to Great Britain, and certainly the act of the 
Senator from Montana this morning in bringing up his resolu- 
tion here is an external attack upon the territorial integrity of 
Grent Britain if the question of Irish independence of Great 
Britain is involved. The Senator can not escape that conclu- 
sion. 

The consequence will be that immediately, as soon as the 
procés-verbal is filed and the league goes into effect, we shall 
have a ease whereby, on account of the action of the Senator 
from Montana in attacking the political independence of Great 
Britain and menacing her territorial integrity, the league will 
go into operation to bring to bear upon the United States all 
possible economic pressure, authority to exercise which is 
vested in the league by the covenant. 

The first thing we know we may find that, under article 16 
and other articles of the league covenant, the great nations of 
Europe will sever “all trade or financial relations” with the 
United States, prohibiting “all intercourse” between citizens 
of the United States and citizens of other nations and undertake 
to prevent “all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse 
between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the 
nationals of any other State, whether a member of the league or 
not,” because of the breach of international law by the action of 
the United States Senate in undertaking to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of Great Britain. 

The Senator from Montana says also that this matter can be 
presented to the league, but that the league will have no power 
of decision ; that even though it were not regarded as a domestic 
question but were regarded as an international dispute of which 
the league clearly has jurisdiction, no decision could be ren- 
dered; and that even if a decision could be rendered, the exist- 
ence of six votes on behalf of Great Britain would be no disad- 
vantage to Ireland; that Ireland would be in just as favorable a 
situation, this matter being presented under a covenant in which 
the United States has one yote and Great Britain has six votes, 
as if it were presented to a league in which the United States 
had 100 votes. 

I have never been able to follow the reasoning of the Senator 
from Montana and other advocates of the league who picture the 

Services which have been rendered by Canada and Australia in 
this war as a reason for giving them votes in the league and 
putting them upon an equality with the independent and sover- 
eign nations of the world when in the same argument they claim 
that those votes are not of any value. 

The fact of the case is, whatever the motives and purposes of 
the Senator from Montana in introducing this resolution may 
haye been, that it is perfectly empty, perfectly meaningless, and 
worthless in so far as any benefit which might possibly accrue 
to Ireland is concerned. 

If the intention of the Senator from Montana is to create the 
impression among the Irish voters of the United States that he 
is doing them or Ireland a service by presenting this resolution 
and having this question taken up by the league of nations, in 
which Great Britain and her colonies, constituting the British 
Empire, have six votes, I do not think that he will deceive them 
into believing that there is anything substantial in that service. 
The Senator from Montana says that the six votes of Great Brit- 
ain will be of no material effect in the consideration ef such a 
question presented to the league. Let us see whether they will 
or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapswortH in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 


Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to interrupt the 
Senator. The Senator from Montana has no purpose en earth 
of endenvoring to deceive the Irish people or anybody else. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I did not intend, Mr. President 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Montana appre- 
ciates their good will very much, but beyond that it is a matter 
of indifference to him how they regard him or the resolution. 
The Senator from Montana introduced the resolution in the hope, 
as it is expressed therein, that an irritating factor in our rela- 
tions with Great Britain would be removed. I claim the credit 
for simple honesty in the introduction of the resolution. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not my purpose to impute any ulte- 
rior purpose or any purpose upon the part of the Senator from 
Montana to deceive the Irish people. The purpose of my state- 
ment was to indicate that if the Irish people expected any 
benefit to come to them from any action under the resolution 
which has been introduced by the Senator from Montana, they 
would be grievously disappointed, and that the Senator from 
Montana would be grievously disappointed if he really thinks 
any benefit would come to the Irish people from any action that 
could be taken under this resolution. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

15 POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, on this point I do not want to 
interrupt the Senator from Washington; I only want to observe 
that the Irish people have been accustomed for 100 years or 
more to be buncoed and gold-bricked. The recent invitation to 
hold a constitutional convention has come to be so looked upon 
by Ireland, and that is the reason why the Irish are so in- 
censed—because they have not been dealt with fairly and 
candidly, The crowning and most insolent effort to bunco the 
Irish is this resolution of the Senator from Montana, His 
belated enthusiasm for the cause of Ireland was only in evidence 
on yesterday, I should like to ask him what show Ireland would 
have with six hostile delegates from the British Empire, and 
perchance a statesman like the Senator from Mississippi ap- 
pointed to represent the American Government as the crowning 
distinction of his illustrious career. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I decline to yield further at this time. 
I will yield to the Senator in a few moments. 

A few days ago the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cumber], speaking of this same position of predominance of 
Great Britain in the league of nations by reason of having six 
votes, made somewhat the same argument that has been made 
by the President and by the Senator from Montana and other 
advocates of the league—that is, that these great self-governing 
colonies, on account of their heroic sacrifices in the war, are 
entitled to recognition; and he then followed the same course 
that they all will follow by coupling that with the assertion that 
although these votes were given to them as a reward for their 
sacrifices in the war they were of no benefit to them—a sort of 
a hollow pretense of a reward for the sacrifices that they have 
made. The Senator from North Dakota said: 

Mr. President, almost every argument made on the floor of the Senate, 
and every one without exception made to the public by Senators opposed 
to league of nations, has given the impression to the people of the 
world that the council or the assembly, as the case might be, is a sort 
of court or tribunal that decides the disputes between nations, and it is 
because of these misstatements of the facts and the misapprehension of 
many of our people arising therefrom that the ground is made fertile 
for the development of about all the animosities toward this league and 
especially toward the claimed voting power of Great Britain. I have no 
doubt the letter read by my colleague [Mr. Gronna] this morning from 
— 9 at North Dakota was entirely founded upon chat general misap- 
i I wish the public could just once fully understand, first, that not one 
case of ute out of a hundred would ever go to the council or assem- 
bly ; second, that even if all other efforts provided for the settlement of 

utes should fail, the only thing submitted to the council or assembly 
is the right to investigate and report the facts to the public. 

The same assertion has been made by the leading advocates 
of the league, those who are chiefly responsible for its formu- 
lation and presentation to the world—that this body in which 
Great Britain has six votes to our one, which the Senator from 
Montana now asks shall take jurisdiction of the Irish question, 
is a mere debating society and has no authority to decide any- 
thing. The Senator from North Dakota says that only one case 
out of one hundred would ever go before it. 

Let us sce what the plain provisions of the league covenant 
are on that subject. 

Article 15 of this covenant provides: 


a 

accordance with article 13, the members of the 
will submit the matter to the council. Any pa to the dispute may 
effect such submission by giv: notice of the existence of the ute 
to the secretary general, who will make all necessary arrangements for a 

full in n and consideration thereof. 
For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate to the 
secretary general, as 8 as possible, statements of their case 
papers, and the council may forthwith 


agree that they 


with all the relevant facts an 
direct the publicaticn thereof. 
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Tho council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of the hace be and 


if such efforts are successful, a statement shall be made public givin 
such facts and explanations rerending tbe dispute and the terms 
settlement thereof as the council may derm appropiate: 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the counc ther unanimously or 
by a majority vote shall make and publish a report containing a state- 
ment of the facts of the dispute and the recommendations which are 
deemed just and proper in regard thereto. 

Then it proceeds as follows in relation to the assembly, in 
which Great Britain not only has 6 votes to our 1 but in which 
she has 18 delegates to our 3 sitting in this assembly. Although 
there are only 6 votes upon the part of Great Britain and 1 
upon the part of the United States, there are 18 delegates upon 
the part of Great Britain and 3 upon the part of the United 
States. 

If the council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed 
to by the members thereof, other than the representatives of one or 
more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the e reserve 
to themselves the right to take such action as they sh: consider 
necessary for the maintenance of right and sorties 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and 
is found by the council to arise out of a matter which by inter- 
national law ts solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party. the 
8 = so report, and shall make no recommendation as to its 
set 

The council may in any case under this article refer the dispute to 
the assembly. ‘Te dispute shall be so referred at the request of either 
party to the dispute, provided that such request be made within 14 
155 after the submission of the dispute to the council. 

From what I have read, this fact is indisputable, because this 
language is so plain that it is not capable of ambiguity of con- 
struction: That any dispute whatever between two nations that 
is likely to lead to a rupture—and every dispute which is of 
any importance is likely to lead to a rupture—which has not 
been otherwise settled, whether it is cluimed by one of the 
parties to relate to a domestic question or not, may, as a matter 
of right upon the part of either one of the disputants, be taken 
into the assembly—not the council, but the assembly—and there 
itis, The action which the assembly shall take has been defined 
in the language of the covenant which I have just read. 

There has been a great deal of assertion that the result of 
that action of the council would be merely—I think the Presi- 
dent made that statement two or three times in the recent 
speeches that he has made—to postpone any military action or 
act of war upon the part of either one of the disputants for a 
period of nine months. That has been asserted over and over 
again., Under article 12 it is provided: 

The members of the league agree that if there should arise between 
them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture they will submit the mat- 
ter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the council, and they agree in 
no case to resort to war until three months after the award by the 
arbitrators or the rt by the eouncil. 

In any case under this article the award of the arbitrators shall be 
made within a reasonable time, and the report of the council shall be 
made within six months after the submission of the dispute. 

So that allowing six months within which the council is to 
make its report and the three months after that—what is 
called the “ cooling-off period ’—there are at least nine months 
in which neither one of the disputants can go to war if they 
keep their obligutions under this covenant which we are asked 
to ratify; and it has been repeated over and over again that 
that was the extent of the limitation upon the sovereign right 
of a nation to take up arms in defense of its institutions or its 
citizens that was contained in this league. It seems to have 
been a deliberate attempt, because the people who have been 
making this argument are familiar with the instrument to 
leave out of consideration altogether in the discussion of this 
question—and I think it is the most vital one In the covenant— 
this language that is contained in article 15. 

Tt does not say anything about nine months as the period 
within which a nation’s hands shall be stayed by the obligation 
which it has assumed under this league before it will be able 
to take action in the defense of some vital right of the nation. 

If a report by the council is unanimously agreed to by the members 
thereof other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to 
the dispate, the members of the league agree that they will not go to 
war with any party to the dispute which complies with the recom- 
mendations of the report. 

The same obligation applies in ease of decisions by the assem- 
bly, which are determined by a majority vote, under the condi- 
tions already stated. 

There is not any limitation upon the obligation, They will 
not go to war, not within three months or within six months 
or within one year, but never. If this instrument is ratified 
and this Nation becomes a member of the league, a dispute 
about some question in Montana, perhaps, may come before it. 
Tf the league is going to take jurisdiction of such a question as 
the Irish question, it may take jurisdiction of the claim of eiti- 
zens of Montana that their comrades have been hung without 
trial. One man was hung by the neck from a trestle out there 


because he was trying to create sedition sr insurrection, and 
gæat numbers of his friends claimed that they had been denied 


their constitutional rights. That is no more of a domestic ques- 
tion than the Irish question is. They might go before this 
league, and, if we follow the lead of the Senator from Montana, 
it will be decided in a tribunal in which we have no vote at all, 
because we would be one of the interested parties; the British 
Empire would have six votes; and we would be compelled to 
accept whatever decision the assembly might make for the set- 
tlement of that or any other question which they chose to as- 
sume jurisdiction of, the discretion being vested in that tribunal 
to determine whether it was purely domestic or whether it was 
of such a character as affected the interests of the world, as 
the Senator says we decided in the case of Cuba when we took 
jurisdiction of it as an international matter. 

When it is decided, so far from being merely advisory it is 
absolutely binding, because we have committed ourselves never 
to take up arms to vindicate our position in the matter. There 
is no other way in which a nation can assert its rights, when 
it comes to a dispute over a vital matter with another nation 
that is decided by a great international tribunal. If we bind 
ourselves that we will commit no act of war against our an- 
tagonist in that controversy who accepts the decision of the 
league, then the decision becomes final and binding. 

That is the advisory character of the assembly, which it is 
said has no jurisdiction except to talk; and upon that interpre- 
tation of it we are asked to ratify this instrument. That is the 
sort of information that has been given to the public as to the 
nature of this central tribunal for the decision of world ques- 
tions and of the foreign relations of all of the members of the 
league which we are asked to ratify. 

I thought, Mr. President, it was an opportune time to call 
attention to the nature of the power of the assembly of the 
league of nations, which, if we are to believe the Senator from 
Montana, can take up and consider, and once taking up and 
considering, will finally determine under its own jurisdiction 
even such questions &s the integrity of the British Empire or 
the right of the United States to govern its various dependencies. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been said to the effect that 
immigration is a domestic question, and as such could not be 
considered by the league. 

Immigration is a matter which concerns the movement of 
the nationals of one nation from their own country into another 
country. From immemorial times that of necessity has been 
the subject of international treaties. It could not have been 
the subject of international treaties unless it was an interna- 
tional question. The dispute between two nations about the 
respective rights of their nationals is an international dispute. 
Does any Senator who looks upon this matter with impartial- 
ity—does the Senator from Montana, who ts interested in the 
question of immigration to the Pacifie coast, doubt that if the 
question should be presented by Japan to the assembly, where 
they have a right to go, of the right of her subjects to settle 
in the United States under the laws of the United States, a 
dispute which is not merely academic, but which is concrete 
and actually existing, that the assembly would deny that that 
was an international dispute? It is bound to be an interna- 
tional dispute if it is a dispute between two nations, and it is 
perfectly evident that each nation in the case I am mentioning 
has a substantial interest in it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Then it goes to the assembly of ihe 
league of nations, and when that assembly decides the ques- 
tion Great Britain would be there with her 18 delegates for 
consultation and for advice and for influence, with her 6 votes 
against the 1 vote of the United States. However, the United 
States would have no vote in such a ease os that. Does the 
Senator doubt that when the assembly decided a case one of 
the parties to which was a nation that was not only an ally 
of Great Britain in this war but a general ally under a treaty 
of alliance between the two nations, the decision of the assem- 
bly would be forever binding upon the United States? How 
could we resist it after we have obligated ourselves that we 
will not go to war against our antagonist in any such dispute? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. POENDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood the Senator to ad- 
dress a question to the Senator from Montana, which I shall 
be very glad to answer. I think the Senator from Washington 
has rendered a service in calling attention to the binding char- 
acter of a decision by the assembly. I say to him with perfect 
frankness, if any question should be presented to the assembly, 
any dispute in which the United States is interested, and the 
United States should insist that the question was one of do- 
mestic concern purely, and therefore that the assembly, con- 
sisting of at least one and possibly three representatives from 
every nation being a member of the league, should decide 
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against the United States and hold that the question is one of 
international import and not purely domestic, and thus take 
jurisdiction of the matter and reach a conclusion unanimously 
against the United States, so that a determination would be 
made, I should like to have the world understand that under 
those circumstances the United States binds itself that it will 
not go to war. In other words, whenever all the nations of the 
earth, gathered together, decide and determine a dispute be- 
tween the United States and another nation and unanimously 
agree that the United States is in the wrong, I should like to 
have the world understand that we have obligated ourselves not 
to go to war. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
that statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me state further 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I decline to yield further. That makes 
the matter quite clear. That is very different from the Presi- 
dent’s view of this matter and the views of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], which I have just read, and 
the views of all the other advocates of the league whose ex- 
pressions I have so far heard. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield in a moment. I would like 
to comment on what the Senator has just said. Their attitude 
has been that the assembly of the league was merely a con- 
Ciliatory body, that it could merely debate and make recom- 
mendations, and that those recommendations, when reports 
were made, were merely advisory. The Senator from Montana, 
if I correctly understand him now, admits—an admission which 
it seems to me is merely a recognition of the plain language cf 
the covenant—that the United States in such a case, by ratify- 
ing this covenant binds itself in advance that it would not go to 
war against the decision of the assembly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the Senator proceeds, I 
desire to take exception to the statement that I admit anything. 
That is the plain language of the covenant. There is no admis- 
sion. Iso assert. But, Mr. President, I assert also that because 
there must be a unanimous decision, which is remotely improb- 
able 
Mr. POINDEXTER. That is a different question, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That it will amount to anything 
except a discussion of the question, because it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that there can be a real dispute between two nations 
with respect to which all the other nations of the earth will say 
that one of them is wrong. So the matter would be merely a 
debate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am somewhat in doubt now as to 
whether the Senator admits that we would obligate ourselves 
not to go to war or whether we do not obligate ourselves. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator need not be in doubt 
about it. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. 
obligate ourselves. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If such an improbable thing that 
there should be a unanimous decision with respect to a contro- 
yersy between this country and another should be rendered in 
the assembly, we bind ourselves that we wili not go to war 
against the decision of the assembly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We do bind ourselves? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let me understand the Senator from 
Montana clearly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
fectly clearly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Do I understand that the Senator from 
Montana admits that by this covenant we would bind ourselves 
not to go to war against a nation having a dispute with us that 
accepts the decision of the assembly? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is nothing equivocal about 
my statement. The Senator can not possibly have misunder- 
stood it. I do not admit anything. I assert that in the improb- 
able case of a dispute concerning which there would be a unani- 
mous decision of the assembly against us, every nation on earth 
taking the view that we are wrong about it, we bind ourselves 
not to go to war. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am just as much at a loss now as I 
was before to know what the Senator's conclusion is as to the 
obligations which we assume under the covenant of the league of 
nations, whether the Senator agrees that we would be obligated 
not to go to war if our antagonist in the dispute accepted the de- 
cision of the assembly, or whether we would not be. Evidently, 
notwithstanding the number of times the Senator has discussed 
the league of nations, and the intense feeling which he has dis- 


I am very glad the Senator has made 


Or whether he says he wishes we would 


The Senator understands me per- 
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played about the obligations of the United States under this 
league, he is not familiar with its terms, which surprises me 
very much. I had thought that the Senator had read the article 
which he is talking about, and that he knew what are its con- 
tents. The Senator assumes that the decisions of this assembly 
will have to be unanimous, under the terms of article 15. The 
contrary is the fact. They do not have to be unanimous at all. 
In view of the fact that evidently the Senator has not read it, or 
else has forgotten what it is, I will read it now. I have a copy 
of it in my hands. We might as well know what it is we are 
talking about. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
fectly familiar with it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 


The Senator from Montana is per- 


Article 15 reads: 


The council may in any case under this article refer the dispute to 
the assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the request of either 
party to the dispute, provided that such request be made within 14 days 
after the submission of the dispute to the council. 

In any case referred to the assembly all the provisions of this article 
and of article 12 relating to the action and powers of the council shall 
apply to the action and powers of the assembly, provided that a report 
made by the assembly, if concurred in by the representatives of those 
members of the league represented on the council and of a majority— 

Not unanimous, but a majority— 


of the other members of the league, exclusive in cach case of the repre- 
sentatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same force as a 
report by the council concurred in by all the members thereof other 
than the representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute. 

So, Mr. President, so far from this being the case which the 
Senator has picked out, of every other nation in the world unan- 
imously, as he vehemently emphasized, agreeing to it, it is not 
declared that every other nation in the world or every other 
member of the league or every other member of the assembly 
shall agree to it. It only requires that representatives of those 
nations who are represented upon the council shall agree to it, 
and a majority of the other members of the league. That is all 
that it requires. 

Now, Mr. President, let me comment a little further upon an- 
other suggestion of the Senator from Montana. He departed 
from the question which we were discussing, as to what the 
effect of the covenant would be, and assuming that the covenant 
was a satisfactory one to the United States—that is, even assum- 
ing that the covenant required the unanimous decision of the 
assembly—he undertook to argue that if the other nations of the 
world represented in the assembly unanimously decided that as 
to a question which the Government and the people of the United 
States claim to be a domestic question, if the other nations of the 
world, all.of whom have conflicting interests with the United 
States, should decide that it is not a domestic question, we must 
accept their decision. 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just one moment and I will yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The result of that would be, under the interpretation which 
the Senator from Montana gives to the covenant and which is 
a much more favorable interpretation than can possibly prop- 
erly be given to it, that the foreign affairs of the United States 
would be taken out of the control of the people and the Goy- 
ernment of the United States and put under the control of for- 
eign nations; and the Senator from Montana stands in his place 
and attempts to justify that, and says that he is willing that 
the independence and sovereignty of this country, which would 
be involved in such a dispute, should be committed to the deci- 
sion of foreign peoples if they agree upon a decision. 

I yield now to the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. LODGE. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the treaty of 
peace with Germany in open executive session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask a question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. A parliamentary inquiry, What becomes of the 
resolution now? Does it go to the calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It goes to the calendar. 

Mr. BORAH. Will it be permissible, under unanimous con- 
sent, to have it remain on the table without prejudice, and would 
the Senator from Montana be willing to have that course 
taken? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
able to me. 

Mr. LODGE, 
any time. 

Mr. BORAH. I myself want to discuss the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should be glad to have unanimous 
consent given that it shall go over without prejudice. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it can be reached just as easily on the 
I have no objection, however, to hav- 


That course would be quite agree- 


It can be taken from the calendar by motion at 


calendar as on the table. 
ing it go to the table. 


1919. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


E ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution may go over without prejudice. 
Mr. LODGE. Of course it is not before the Senate now. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I do not think consideration 
of the resolution ought to interfere with the consideration of the 
peace treaty in any way. Therefore I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, 
lution goes to the calendar. 


TREATY OF PEACE WETH GERMANY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I am very glad indeed 
to have this -very clear statement from the Senator from 
Montana this morning, part of it embodied in the resolution, 
in the first place that he is not only willing but advocates that 
the league of nations shall at least consider, I am not thor- 
oughly clear as to whether or not the Senator from Montana 
thinks they should act upon and decide, such questions as the 
Irish question. I do not know exactly what he means by the 
Irish question. I do not know whether he means land laws 
for the Irish people, or home rule for the Catholic population, 
or for the north of Ireland, or home rule for a part of them 
and not for the other part, or whether he means Irish inde- 
pendence, At any rate, whatever the Irish question to be sub- 
mitted to the league may be defined to be, his position is that 
the United States, acting through the Senator from Montana as 
the initiator of the movement in the Senate of the United 
States, shall intervene in the question and bring it before the 
league of nations, and that the leagne of nations shall take it 
up; and, in the second place, after having vested the league 
of nations with jurisdiction of questions of that kind, that we 
shall be bound by their decision, not for nine months, but 
forever, in case the other members, not involved in the. = 
pute, unanimously agree upon the decision. 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, that it would be a very 
easy matter to get a unanimous decision from the other mem- 
bers of the league to abolish the Monroe doctrine. I never 
knew of a South American country that thought very much of 
the Monroe doctrine. My impression is that those nations 
which really owe their existence to it are not friendly to it. 
They misinterpret it, and it would not be difficult to get them 
to vote, in the league of nations, for the abolishment of the 
Monroe doctrine, or to reject any plea that was introduced 
by the United States in a dispute between it and another 
nation based upon the Monroe doctrine. Does anyone have 
any doubt that Japan would vote with the European nations on 
that question, or that Haiti would yote with them on that ques- 
tion, or that Cuba would do likewise? 

I am not sure whether they would or would not, but I am 
not sure by any means that they would not, and the conse- 
quence is that you are submitting to this decision, even though 
the rule were, as the Senator from Montana mistakenly thought 
it was, that the decision should be unanimous, jurisdiction over 
a doctrine, as it is called, a policy of the United States which 
has come to be one of the unwritten laws of our foreign policy 
and as essential to the development of the interests of this 
country as the Constitution itself. There can not be any doubt 
whatever after this as to the position of at least the Senator 
from Montana upon those questions. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to refer to another feature of the 
discussion. I have called attention to the fact that we are 
binding our hands forever to accept the decision of this tribunal 
in which Great Britain, one of the aggressive nations of the 
world, has six times the power that the United States has. 
Cover it up as you may, by sophistry or by an attempt to make 
plain language mean something else than it actually does mean, 
the British Empire has six times the power that the United 
States has in the assembly of the league; and we are told that 
we must consent to that because of our obligations to Europe. 
The Senator from Nebraska says that we must give six votes to 
the British Empire in this league because of the great services 
that Great Britain and her colonies have rendered in the war. 

We aided them at least in winning the war, and it would be 
Supposed that they would have been under obligations to us, 
but, according to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock!. 
the greater the services we render the greater are, not their 
obligations, but ours. 

The Senator from Nebraska, who has talked so much about 
the regard that he has for the Allies and our duty to serve them 
in Europe after the war is over, stated the other day on the 
floor of the Senate that he had not changed his position which 


The reso- 
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he occupied during the war toward the several belligerents. He 
even went so fur as to dispute the assertion of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] that he had introduced an embargo resolu- 
tion in the Senate after the Lusitania was sunk, and when it was 
shown that he had introduced it some seven months after the 
Lusitania was sunk the Senetor from Nebraska stated that he 
had never apologized for it and was not going to apologize for 
it. I assume that means that he is not going to apologize for 
the position which he took throughout the war and up to the 
time of the declaration of armed neutrality, after Germany had 
made war upon the United States, after the President had ap- 
pealed to Congress to authorize him to arm our merchant ves- 
sels in order to protect them against the war which Germany 
was making upon them. I only referred to this 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. To what action of mine does the Senator 
refer at the time of the armed-neutrality discussion? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I refer to the Senator's action in speak- 
ing on the floor of the Senate in behalf of Germany. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator knows that I conducted the 
armed-neutrality resolution through the Senate as far as it went. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; that was a thing that seemed to 
me quite peculiar, that the Senator could conduct, nominally, the 
armed-neutrality resolution, which, my understanding is, came 
not from the Senator from Nebraska, but from the administra- 
tion—— 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. 
Relations. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I hardly think it originated in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. My impression is it eame from 
the Executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It did. It was the recommendation of the 
President. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It came to the Senate and was then 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator question that I sup- 
ported that resolution to the limit of my ability? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I certainly do. I fail to see how the 
Senator eould support that resolution to the limit of his ability 
while he was declaring at the same time, and a long time after 
it had been introduced, to the limit of his ability, that he sympa- 
thized with Germany, that not only the German people but that 
the German Government were entitled to a great deal of con- 
sideration, and when he had pending at that time a bill and a 
resolution for an embargo upon arms and was attempting to get 
them passed through Congress, and whieh, if he had succeeded 
in getting them passed, would have brought about a German 
victory. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why does the Senator say that I was 
attempting at that time to get my embargo bill passed through 
Congress? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, I will call attention 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator knows that it was a very 
material distance previous to that time. The Senator will recall, 
if he will think a moment, that I led the fight in the Senate and 
endeavored by every human means to secure the passage of the 
resolution authorizing the President to arm the merchant ships 
of the United States and protect our neutrality by arms. The 
Senator knows that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I do not know that at all, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I know that the Senator urged the adoption of the reso- 
lution, but when the Senator at the same time justified the acts 
of war upon which the proposal for armed neutrality had been 
based, expressing sympathy for Germany and for the German 
Government, it impaired to a great extent the strength and in- 
fluence of his support of the armed-neutrality resolution. I will 
call attention to the language—— 

r. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have the Senator give 
some dates now. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is confusing one year with 
another. The Senator knows very well what brought on the 
demand for armed neutrality and later the demand for war. It 
was the decision of Germany to retract ser promise not to attack 


It came from the Committee on Foreign 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Hek knows that deeision was reached by 
Germany and announced to the United States in the spring of 
1917. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. And that when Germany took that posi- 
tion, when she retracted her promise to us, then the administra- 
tion moved for armed neutrality; and I supported the armed- 
neutrality resolution. The Senator knows that that armed- 
neutrality resolution failed because a few Senators here in the 
Senate fought it and resisted it by filibuster until 12 o'clock 
noon on the 4th of March, 1917, and that Congress then auto- 
matically and necessarily adjourned. He knows that the Presi- 
dent thereupon, within a short time, reconvened Congress in ex- 
traordinary session; he knows that when Congress conyened in 
extraordinary session it was I who had charge in the Senate of 
the resolution declaring war on Germany. Now, he knows these 
things, and why does he state that at that time I was advocat- 
ing an embargo on arms? He may have confused his dates, but 
at least he ought to correct his gross misstatements. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the armed-neutrality 
resolution was introduced in the House of Representatives on 
February 26, 1917; it was reported with amendments to the 
House and committed by the House to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union on February 28, 1917. 
That resolution provided as follows: 


That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and empowered to supply merchant ships, the property of citizens 
of the United States and bearing American regi with defensive 
arms, and also with the necessary ammunition and means of making 
use of them in defense against unlawful attack; and that he be, and is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to protect such ships and the citi- 
zens of the United States against unlawful attack while in their lawful 
and peaceful pursuits on the high seas. 


That resolution, Mr. President, recognized the fact that unlaw- 
-ful attacks were being made upon the merchant ships of the 
United States, and had been made upon them previously to the 
time of the passage of the resolution. The fact is that such 
nttacks had been in process for a considerable period of time. 
The declaration of war on April 6, 1917, contained this lan- 
guage—not that we declared war upon Germany but that we 
recognized the state of war existing between Germany and the 
United States; 


That the state of war between the United States and the Im 1 
German Government which has thus been thrust upon the United 
States is hereby formally declared, and that the President be, and he is 

hereby, auth, and directed to employ the entire naval and mili 
forces of the United States and the resources of the Government to 
inst the Imperia 


country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States. 


- Recognizing at that time the existence of a state of war 
which had existed for a period of time prior to its recognition 
by the resolution. i 

In the address of the President of the United States of April 
2, 1917, at the joint session of the two Houses of Congress, the 
President said : 


On the 3d of February last I officially laid before you the extraor- 
dinary announcement— 


“The 3d of February.” I beg the Senator from Nebraska to 
note that date— á 


On the 3d of February last I officially laid before you the extraor- 
dinary announcement of the Imperial German Government that 
and after the Ist day of February it was its purpose to pr 
restraints of law or of humanity and use its submarines sink every 
vessel that sought to approach either the ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland or the western coasts of Europe or any of the ports controlled 
by the enemies of Germany within the Mediterranean. 


And he proceeded to say: 


I was, for a little while, unable to believe that such things would in 
fact be done by any Government that had hitherto subse to the 
humane practices of civilized nations. International law had its 
origin in the attempt to set sh ome law which would be respected 
and observed upon the seas, where no nation had t of dominion 
and where lay the free highways of the world. By painful stage after 
stage has that law been built up, with meager enough results, indeed, 
after all was accomplished that could be accomplished, but always 
with a clear view, at least, of what the heart and conscience of man- 
kind demanded. This minimum of right the German Government has 
swept aside under the plea of retaliation and necessity and because it 
had no weapons which it could use at sea except these which it is im- 
possible to employ as it is snimo them without petals to the 
winds all scruples of humanity or of respect for the understandings that 
were supposed to underlie the intercourse of the world. I am not now 
thinking of the loss of property involved, immense and serious as that 
is, but only of the wanton and wholesale destruction of ‘the lives of 
noncombatants, men, women, and children, engaged in pursuits which 
have always, even in the darkest periods of modern history, becn deemed 
innocent and legitimate. Property can be paid for; the lives of ce- 
ful and innocent people can not be. ‘The present German submarine war- 
fare against commerce is a warfare against mankind. 

It is a war against all nations. American ships have been sunk, 
American lives taken, in ways which it has sti us 2 deeply to 
learn of, but the ships and people of other neutral and friendly na- 
tions have been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in the same way. 
There has been no discrimination. The challenge is to all mankind. 
Each nation must decide for itself how it will meet it. The choice we 
make for ourselves must be made with a moderation of counsel and a 
temperateness of judgment befitting our character and our motives as 
a nation. We must put excited feeling away. Our motive will not be 
revenge or the victorious assertion of the physical might of the Nation, 
but only the vindication of right, of human right, of which we are only 
a single champion. 


I read that, Mr. President, and call attention to the language 
of the resolution recognizing a state of war and the bill authoriz- 
ing the President to arm our merchant ships,in order to show 
the conditions which not only then existed but had existed for a 
considerable period of time previous to that, during which time 
the Senator from Nebraska used, the language to which I have 
called attention on the particular date I have mentioned. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has read the President's 
Statement that Germany withdrew the promise she had made 
and proceeded to unrestricted submarine warfare; the Senator 
knows that the promise made by Germany in 1916 was kept 
for a number of months and not withdrawn until the 81st day 
of January, 1917; and when Germany withdrew it and proceeded 
to make submarine warfare upon our vessels the President then 
demanded, first, the armament of our ships to protect our neu- 
trality, and immediately thereafter he demanded action by 
Congress declaring a state of war. The Senator is not war- 
ranted in saying that this condition had existed long; it had 
only existed since the 31st day of January, 1917, for that was 
the date when Germany withdrew her promise; that was the 
date when she proceeded to unrestricted submarine warfare, 
and it was that act of Germany which caused the action of the 
United States leading us into the war against Germany. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. i : : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that the condition was not a pro- 
tracted one, For many months Germany was operating under 
the promise not to do those things which she finally decided to 
do against us on the 31st day of January, 1917. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, Mr. President, a considerable 
period of time elapsed between the 31st day of January, 1917, 
and the 4th day of March, 1917, when the armed neutrality reso- 
lution was temporarily delayed by the close of the Congress. A 
considerable period of time elapsed between the 31st day of 
January and April 6, 1917, when the declaration recognizing the 
existence of a state of war between Germany. and the United 
States was adopted. Furthermore, Mr. President, the Lusitania 
was sunk in May, 1915. That was the most egregious of all the 
piratical acts of Germany in violation of the rights of American 
citizens upon the high seas which she committed. The Senator 


‘knew of that; the whole world knew of it; the sentiment of our 


people was known in regard to it. It was still uncondoned, not- 
withstanding the weary series of notes that were exchanged. 
Long aftcr that, long after Germany had broken her promise 
and renewed her warfare upon American citizens pursuing their 
peaceful occupations upon the high seas, the Senator from 
Nebraska, who now charges his opponents in this matter pend- 
ing before the Senate with being the associates only of Bolshe- 
vist organizations and of catering to the German vote, was 
espousing the cause of Germany in the war, or at least declar- 
ing himself a neutral, and on other occasions declaring himself 
in sympathy with Germany and asking for consideration not 
only for the German people but for the German Government. 
The Senator from Nebraska on December 7, 1914, introduced 
a bill, being Senate bill 6688, providing as follows: 


That it shall be unlawful and treated as a breach of the neutrali 
laws of the United States for any person, partnership, ar, corporation 
to sell or contract to sell, or deliver or contract to deliver, during 
the existence of war between nations with which the United States is 
at peace any arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives of any kind 
whatsoever to be used against a country or nation with which the 
United States is at peace; and during the existence of war it shall be 
uplawful to sell for exportation or to export arms, ammunition, artil- 
Jery, and explosives, except upon filing with the Secretary of Commerce 
such satisfactory, sworn proof that said arms, ammunition, artillery, 
and explosives are not intended to be used in violation of this act. 

Any person violating this act shall be fined not more than $100,000 
and imprisoned not more than three years, and any arms, ammunition, 
artillery, and explosives, the exportation of which is attempted in 
violation of this act, shall be forfelted, one-half to the use of the in- 
former and one-balf to the use of the United States. 


On the same date, Mr. President, to show the activity and 
interest of the Senator from Nebraska in this matter, he intro- 
duced Senate resolution 488. It provided: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to inform the Senate whether and to what extent arms, am- 
munition, artillery, and other similar munitions of- war have been ex- 
ported from the United States to each of the belligerent nations in the 
present war, and to Canada, for each month from the Ist of August to 
the ist of December. 3 

Resolved also, That he inform the Senate to what extent contracts 
with American concerns are now being executed for the manufacture 
and exportation of arms, ammunition, and artillery, and that said 
statements be so far as possible in detail. 


_ Again, Mr. President, on February 2,.1915, the Senator pro- 
posed as an amendment to Senate bill 6856, and had printed, 
practically the same proposition as that which is included in the 
bill and resolution which I have just read. 
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Still later than that 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment. On December 7, 1915, 
the Senator again, seven months after the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, introduced Senate bill 380, entitled “A bill to prohibit in- 
dividuals, partnerships, or corporations in the United States 
from selling arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives of any 
kind for exportation during the existence of war except upon 
proof that said arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives are 
not to be used in said war against a country with which the 
United States is at peace.” 

During the interval between the introduction of these various 
bills, and at the time they were introduced, the Recorp shows 
that the Senator from Nebraska was exceedingly active in press- 
ing them for adoption. About that time there was a powerful 
organization in the United States with some such title as “ The 
American Embargo Association,” organized of sympathizers 
with Germany for the purpose of bringing about the adoption of 
this legislation; and in the effort to bring it about the Senator 
from Nebraska not only introduced bills but introduced resolu- 
tions, and not only introduced separate resolutions and bills but 
introduced amendments to other bills then pending, and spoke 
in favor of them in the Senate. 

I pause to make this comment upon that, Mr. President, and 
I would not have called attention to it but for the epithets 
that have been used by the Senator from Nebraska in this 
debate and to illuminate his expressions of affection, now that 
the war is over, for our allies—that it would have been a good 
deal better if he had indicated some sympathy, if not affection, 
for them while they were fighting in a desperate situation for 
the preservation of their nationality and independence, On the 
contrary, however, if the Senator from Nebraska at that time, 
when they needed friends and assistance, had succeeded in 
accomplishing what he undertook to do, the Allies would not 
now be making a victorious peace, but Germany would be dic- 
tating peace to the world. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska had had his way 
in this war which he talks about in his support of the league 
of nations, instead of curbing Germany, which he now says he 
wants to do, it would have been equivalent to leading into the 
field in behalf of Germany an army of a million well-armed 
soldiers. They would have done.Germany no more good, they 
would have contributed no more to her success, than would the 
placing of an embargo upon the shipment of the necessary mate- 
rials for the conduct of the war which they were obliged to 
obtain at that time in the United States, as proposed in the 
persistent efforts of the Senator from Nebraska, if he had suc- 
ceeded in having his way, though he now claims to be such a 
good friend of the Allies. 

Mr. President, by reference to volume 52, page 3938, of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the date of February 17, 1915, this 
language will be discovered, used on the floor of the Senate by 
the Senator from Nebraska, indicating his attitude at that 
time, for which, as I understand, he says he has no apologies to 
make: 

Mr. President, let me come to the issue. Is it an act of unneutrality 
in the midst of war for the United States to prohibit its citizens from 
selling arms and ammunitions manufactured in this country to bellig- 
erent nations that are making war upon nations with which we are at 
peace? The argument that this is so is made upon this theory, that 
one of the great sides to this horrible war has succeeded in getting 
command of the sea; that it is solely able to draw upon our great 
resources and to urchase our arms and ammunition; and that to pass 
this act at this time would be to withdraw from it the benefit which it 
enjoys and the advantage which it has gained. 

On page 3939 he says: 

I Say, Mr. President, it is time this country again awakened to the 
fact that we have a responsibility to share in what is going on; and I 
may say, by way of interruption to myself at this time, that I believe 
the time is at hand when the United States should lead the neutral 
sanois of the world and take aggressive steps to bring this war to a 

That was while Germany was in occupation of Belgium and 
northern France, in the full flush of the atrocities which 
shocked the world; and the Senator from Nebraska declared 
that we should withdraw our support from those nations which 
were standing for civilization, and that we should bring the 
war to a close. Of course, it is needless to say that that would 
have been a German victory. 

At the same time and at the same place the Senator used this 
language: 

Why, we have already seen in this country, Mr. President, what it 
means, It means that, by permitting this: traffic, we are arraying 
citizen against citizen, race against race; and while a few months ago 


there was a friendly feelin tween all of the various stocks which 
have come from Europe, where German and Bohemian and Pole and 
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Russian and Swede and Englishman and Frenchman all lived together 
in comparative peace and harmony, there is developing in this country 
at the present time a tendency which threatens to disintegrate our 
population into the different races; which threatens to array race 
against race in the United States. 

I say the fact that we are in such a position, the fact that we have 
such a heterogeneous population, the fact that we have the sons of 80 
many European countries in our own midst, is a reason why we, at 
least, above all the nations in the world, should keep out of any en- 
tanglements in time of war. We should carry the policy of abstention 
to the limit. 

Not only, Mr. President, has the Senator reversed his attitude 
toward France and Great Britain, who were the chief instru- 
ments in checking the wicked ambitions of Germany, but he 
has reversed his attitude toward European entanglements. He 
has become the advocate not only of entanglements but of union 
with Europe, and the advocate of a covenant of international 
government which ties the United States to Europe and to Asia 
and to other parts of the world that are represented in the 
league, in every controversy of importance which may arise 
in those parts of the world, whether it is a matter of interest 
to our people or not. It is quite a contrast to the attitude that 
the Senator took during the war. 

At the same time, the Senator said in the Senate: 

I have no friendships and no sympathies on either side. 

Now that we have won the war, he says that our friendship 
must go to the extent of sharing in all the burdens of the fu- 
ture which may afflict these allies. At the time when they 
needed friends and at the time when such an emergency had 
arisen that it threatened the integrity of the United States 
the Senator said he had no friendships. 


In volume 53 of the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, page 1613, on 


January 27, 1916, about a year later, the Senator was still in- 
different as to whether or not France and Great Britain sur- 
vived in this frightful contest. The Senator did not care at 
that time whether they won or lost. He apparently was per- 
fectly indifferent as to what the consequences to the United 
States would be if Germany overran Europe, consolidated the 
resources of materials and of men of those conquered countries, 
and hurled them in due time, when she was ready, against the 
United States. The Senator did not care. He was indifferent 
because, he said, according to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
I am a neutral, Mr. President. 


He not only said that he was a neutral, but he also said: 

I do not want to see either side in this war crush the other side. I 
am against having elther of them victorious. 

Now, when they do not need friends, when they are victorious, 
when they are the masters of Europe, it might be of some in- 
terest to them, if not to our own people, to recall the fact that 
when they did need friends the Senator said that he did not 
want to see them victorious—the advocate of a league of na- 
tions! That was almost a year after Germany had perpetrated 
the marine outrage of torpedoing a passenger ship without no- 
tice and without any attempt to save the passengers, which the 
rules of decency and of international law required. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska was not indignant at that. At least, he was 
not indignant to the extent of caring whether or not the nation 
which had perpetrated it succeeded in her ambitions and de- 
signs of conquest, which meant the domination of the world 
and ultimately, I believe, if she succeeded, either a contest be- 
tween the United States singlehanded against the consolidated 
resources of Europe under German dictation or else the domi- 
nation by Germany of the United States as well as the rest of 
the world. 

I think all of this throws considerable light upon the sincerity 
of the arguments that are made about the advisability of the 
ratification of this league because of the necessity of curbing 
Germany. The Senator from Nebraska says that we must ratify 
this league because it curbs Germany. Mr. President, Germany 
was curbed when the back of her army was broken by the Allied 
troops in the Argonne in November, 1918. The war was won 
then, and from that time to this three nations of Europe have 
been able alone, without the assistance of the Senator from 
Nebraska or of the United States, to put Europe in order. 

The Senator now says that we must ratify the league of na- 
tions, the treaty of peace, and the International Labor Confer- 
ence, because if we do not do that we may not be able to assist 
in fixing the customs duties of Germany. That is one of the 
arguments that he is put to in favor of the league of nations. 
Mr. President, the time has never been in the history of Ameri- 
can commerce, at least not for many years, when this Nation 
was not able to secure perfectly fair trade agreements with all 
other nations in the world. The control of the United States 
over the commerce of the United States, which does not depend 
upon a league of nations, is suflicient protection to our interests 
in the German customs tariffs, 
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cause through it our title to the proceeds of the alien property 
which has been sold in this. country may ‘be secured. 
very well said by another Senator the other day, that 
possession of this country, and we are able to protect 
assume that we do not want to do anything unjust in regard: 
it. We are able to decide what is right, and we are able to 
defend our position after we have decided what is right in 
regard to that proposition, whether this treaty is ratified or not. 

The Senator says that it would be poltroonery and dishonor 
for the United States now to abandon France and England, 
aithough he thought it was highly honorable to abandon them in 
1915. In volume 54, page 2235, on January 30, 1917, shortly 
before the armed neutrality resolution was presented and about 
the time Germany renewed her submarine warfare, which is the 
circumstance to which I referred a moment ago, the Senator 
from Nebraska supported the declaration of the President made 
tò the Senate in favor of a peace without victory, thereby reiter- 
ating the attitude which he had expressly stated in the Senate 
on various occasions, that he did not want to see either side 
victorious. Referring to that declaration of the President for 
n peace without victory, the Senator from Nebraska said on 
January 30, 1917: 

It has been reeelved in cv great country in the world and read 

millions of the one of the world, and it has met a responsive 
~ ord in every country. It is to-day an issue in every great nation, and 
it is to-day the greatest influence for hastening the advent of peace and 
bringing a close to this terrible war. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the thing which he was there eulogiz- 
ing was the peace without victory of either side. 

So, Mr. President, much later than that, long after the armed- 
neutrality resolution had been introduced—for it had been re- 
ported in the House of Representatives on February 28, 1917, 
and I have calied attention to the date when it was introduced— 
the Senator said he changed his position. He must have made 
a lightning change, judging from the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn. 
‘Three days after the introduction of this armed-neutrality reso- 
tution in the Senate, after it had passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, only one month befors we entered into the war. 
March 4, 1917, as reported in volume 54, page 5018, CONGRES-' 
SIONAL RECORD, the Senator from Nebraska used this language: 

I feel, Mr. President, therefore, a sympathy for the German ‘people, 
who, after all, are only living the lives that their destiny requires 
them to lead. } 

At that time the German Army, composed of all the able- 
hodied male members of the German people, were committing 
all the atrocities that their ingenuity could think of in the 
destruction of life and property in Belgium and northern France. 
‘The Senator from Nebraska said he sympathized with them. 
They were then engaged in enslaving and despoiling the people 
of France and Belgium, and in the pillage of those countries. 

The Senator not only sympathized with the people, but he 
praised the Government of Germany, in this language: 

We are wont te condemn thelr Government, Mr. President, and 
because our sympathies go strongly to esd other side, we forget that 
the Government of Imperial Germany has done more for the common 
people, the masses of the German people, during 3 last 45 years 
than any country. In Europe, at least, has done for its people. 

Not only that, but the Senator from Nebraska at the same 
me eondoned the German atrocities, which aroused the indig- 
nation of the world, committed against these allies: that he 
thinks now we ought not to desert, ought to cleave to after they 
have won the victory, when he would not cleave to them while 
they were in the midst of the fight. Said the Senator from 
Nebraska: f 


When a man is crowded against the wall or is fighting for tiis wife 
siel his children, he will not think of the means that may ‘be neces- 


sary, 
Do Sein tee: think that the ts of those children * * + 
of international law? 


koing to observe the ancient 

He further eulogized the President in his persistent efforts: 
to bring about a peace without victory, Saying: 

Jt is not only the people of ihe United States who owe ‘this gre: 
debt of gratitn e to the President, it Is the Seen ot al ie wae 

* the son of any one of these countries is indebted to the 
President of the United States for ‘having «succeeded 
keeping one of the great nations out of this awful ee 

Mr. President, the Zimmerman note, of notorious memory, } 
was published in the United States on March 1, 1917. Every- 
body remembers the feeling of the citizens of the United States 
when that note was published, indicating an effort on the part 
of Germany to stir up a conspiracy with Mexico and 93 to 
partition the United States, to give California to Japan, Texas 
to Mexico, and most of the rest or the United States to Ger- 
many. When everybody else was quite indignant about tat 


are 


{ | anywhere. 


note the Senator from Nebraska said, as appears in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 54, page 4595, on March 4, 1917: 


pete — — * ‘circulate ——— 3 ine 
been poisoned with false yi er we a 
ano —.— — in the United States which has no = 


t altogether been 
ju: by the facts. 3 

Of course, that was a long time after the Bernstorff atrocities. 
The ‘Senator from Nebraska, who now talks about fhe pol- 
troonery of those who will not agree to submit the foreign affairs 
of the United States to the control of the league of nations, 
used these words many months after Von Bernstorff had em- 
ployed his agents to murder the citizens of ithe United States, 
blow up its manufacturing establishments, ‘insult lits Govern- 
ment, and recompense the people of the United States for the 
hospitality which he had recéived by the violation of their laws 
and the commission of innumerable indecencies. The Senator 
from Nebraska still thought that the American mind had been 
poisoned by false reports against Germany and German agents, 

Mr. President, the sincerity of the appeals which are made 
by the Senator who has charge of this covenant of the league 
of nations, to ratify it on account of obligations that we owe to 
France and to Great Britain, is to be considered in connection 
with his declarations at an earlier day as to the real feeling 
which he had toward those great free nations, in the midst of 
their desperate struggle for liberty and -civilization. It is for 
that purpose, and in order to throw some iuminating light upon 
the arguments of the Senator from Nebraska, that I have called 
attention to these records. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I do not want to deiain 
the Senate from the reading of the treaty. J think this form 
of filibuster is very obnoxious, aside from the personal attack 
involved. I am not an issue in this controversy. I did intro- 
duce an embargo bill on the first day Congress was in session 
after the war broke out. I introduced it on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1914, and I affirm now it would have been wise for the 
United States to have maintained its neutrality, and not to 
have sold arms and munitions in enormous quantities, by which 
this country was practically converted into a base of supplies 
for one side. 

I do not believe, and never have believed, that such action 
on our part, if we had proliibited the export of arms und 


i| munitions in enormous quantities, would have resulted in a 


German victory. I have no idea that it would, because at that 
time Russia with her full power was in ‘the field. It would 
probably have resulted in an earlier peace, and instead of havy- 
ing the welter and the ruin which we behold all over the world 
now, with 7,000,000 dead men and twice 7,000,000 cripples, the 
war would have been brought to an end without any such re- 


‘| sult, 


Ultimately it may be better and it probably will be better, 
J am frank to say now, to have militarism wiped off the face 
of the earth, as it has been. It may be better, and it probably 
will be better, that the Empires of Russia, Germany, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary have disappeared, but at that time, if the United 
States had passed an embargo bill and refused to allow itself 
| to be made the military base for either side, the result would 
have been the adoption af n peace without any victory:on either 
side. With Russia still pounding at the doors of eastern Ger- 
many, Great Britain in command of the sen, und, France with 
an enormous army in the ‘field, the result would probably have 
been a peace without victory, it probably would have ‘been a 
compromise, and the United States would not have been in- 
volved in the war. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator well knows that when 1 in- 
‘troduced that resolution on the first day the Congress met 
after the war 7, 1914—that did not express 
sympathy for either side. ‘That was purely a question that 
this country might remain neutral, under ‘the proclamation of 
the President of the United States that was not questioned 
No Senator rose in his place to move a declaration 
i| of war, though that is the ‘function of Congress. ‘The whole 
country acquiesced in the idea of neutrality, and it was only, 
those people making millions and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars out of the manufacture of munitions, ‘to. keep the war alive, 
-who objected to it and objected to the position which I took. 

I want to say, furthermore, Mr. President, that the Senator 
who has just taken his seat, the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER], himself supported my resolution in the Senate 
of the United States. He remembers when I offered it as an 


| amendment to the shipping ‘bill. He remembers when n mo- 


tion was made to lay it on the table, and he Joined ane uf that 
time in voting against laying it on the ‘table, and so did 84 
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other Senators here. It ill becomes the Senator at this time, 
for the purpose of making a little personal attack upon me, to 
bring up that matter. 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Washington? ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, that is all I care to say. 
I would prefer to have the Senator’s ill will and bad opinion 
than his good opinion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I am very sorry I can 
not accommodate the Senator. I have a very good opinion of 
him. The fact that I called attention to his congressional rec- 
ord ought not to anger him so. I made no animadversions 
upon the Senator. I simply read from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
onp. Of course, the Senator's heat and the Senator’s indignant 
expression is not a matter of any great concern. I do not think 
the Senator will feel that way after he thinks the matter over. 

I only rose to say that I never supported his resolution, I 
never voted for it, and never spoke in behalf of it, and if it had 
ever come to a vote before the Senate I would have voted 
against it. A great many people voted to keep the matter be- 
fore the Senate in order to defeat it, in order to prevent an 
evasion of the direct issue, and to put the Senate’s attitude in 
the matter on record before the country and the Allies. Of 
course, I do not recollect about motions to lay matters upon 
the table at that date. I know that I never supported in any 
way his resolution, but, on the contrary, was at all times ac- 
tively opposed to it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, inasmuch as that question 
is now raised, I read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1915: 

The Secrerary. The Senator from Nebraska proposes to amend 
ee amendment No. 3 by adding, at the end of section 16, the fol- 
2 That it shall be unlawful and treated as a breach of the neutrality 
laws of the United States for any person, 8 or corporation 
to sell or contract to sell, or deliver or contract to deliver, gunak the 
existence of war between nations with which the United States is 
peace, any arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives of an; 
whatsoever to be used against a country or nation with which the 
United States is at peace; and during the existence of war it shall be 
unlawful to sell for exportation or to export arms, ammunition, artillery, 
and explosives, except pee filing with the Secretary of Commerce sat- 
isfactory sworn proof t said arms, ammunition, artillery, and ex- 
plosives are not intended to be used in violation of this provision, 

“Any person violating this provision shall be fined not more than 
$100,000 and apres not more than three years, and any arms, 
ammunition, artillery, and explosives the exportation of which is at- 
tempted in violation of this provision shall be forfeited, one-half to 
the use of the informer and one-half to the use of the United States.” 

The motion was then made to lay that amendment on the 
table. Fifty-one Senators voted to lay it on the table, and 
thus defeated it. Thirty-six Senators, endeavoring to save it, 
voted against laying it on the table. Of course I was one, and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] was another. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator does not mean to 
say that whenever a Senator votes to lay a matter on the table 
he is opposed to it or is in favor of it? I wish to say to the 
Senator that it has been my practice not to vote to lay a 
measure on the table unless absolutely necessary in order to 
earry forward business that should be passed at a very early 
day. I always prefer to vote direct upon the question. That 
may have been the case on the very question referred to. Iam 
simply stating my position with reference to the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will resume the 
reading of the treaty, 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty, at the top 
of page 287, and read as follows: 

“The Commission shall give representatives of the German 
Government an opportunity and a time to be heard as to their 
cupacity to furnish the said materials, articles and animals, 

“The decision of the Commission shall thereupon and at the 
earliest possible moment be communicated to the German Goy- 
ernment and to the seyeral interested Allied and Associated 
Governments. 

“The German Government undertakes to deliver the mate- 
rials, articles and animals as specified in the said communica- 
tion, and the interested Allied and Associated Governments 
severally agree to accept the same, provided they conform to 
the specification given, or are not, in the judgment of the 
Commission, unfit to be utilized in the work of reparation. 

“ 5. 

“The Commission shall determine the value to be attributed 
to the materials, articles and animals to be delivered in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing, and the Allied or Associated 
Power receiving the same sgrees to be charged with such value, 
and the amount thereof shall be treated as a payment by Ger- 
many to be divided in accordance with Article 237 of this Part 
of the Present Tresty. 


“Tn cases where the right to require physical restoration as 
above provided is exercised, the Commission shall ensure that 
the amount to be credited against the reparation obligation of 
Germany shall be the fair value of work done or materials sup- 
plied by Germany, and that the claim made by the interested 
Power in respect of the damage so repaired by physical restora- 
tion shall be discharged to the extent of the proportion which 
the damage thus repaired bears to the whole of the damage 
thus claimed for. ae 

“As an immediate advance on account of the animals referred 
to in paragraph 2 (a) above, Germany undertakes to deliver in 
equal monthly installments in the three months following the 
coming into force of the present Treaty the following quantities 
of live stock: 

“(1) TO THK FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


“ 500 stallions (3 to 7 years) ; 

“ 30,000 fillies and mares (18 months to 
dennais, Boulonnais or Belgian ; 

2,000 bulls (18 months to 3 years) ; 

“90,000 milch cows (2 to 6 years) ; 

“1,000 rams; 

“100,000 sheep; 

“10,000 goats. 

“(2) TO THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT. 

“200 stallions (3 to 7 years), large Belgian type; 

“5,000 mares (3 to 7 years), large Belgian type; i 

“ 5,000 fillies (18 months to 3 years), large Belgian type; 

“ 2,000 bulls (18 months to 3 years) ; 

“ 50,000 milch cows (2 to 6 years) ; 

“ 40,000 heifers; 

200 rums; 

20,000 sheep; 

15.000 sows. 

Fiti The animals delivered shall be of average health and con- 
on. 

“To the extent that animals so delivered cannot be identified 
as animals taken away or seized, the value of such animals 
shall be credited against the reparation obligations of Germany 
in accordance with paragraph 5 of this Annex. 


“nr 
f 


“ Without waiting for the decisions of the Commission re- 
ferred to in paragraph 4 of,this Annex to be taken, Germany 
must continue the delivery to France of the agricultural mate- 
rial referred to in Article III of the renewal dated January 16, 
1919, of the Armistice, 


7 years), type: Ar- 


“ANNEX V. 
850 
“Germany accords the following options for the delivery of 
coal and derivatives of coal to the undermentioned signatories 


of the present Treaty. 24 


“Germany undertakes to deliver to France seven million 
tons of coal per year for ten years. In addition, Germany 
undertakes to deliver to France annually for a period not ex- 
ceeding ten years an amount of coal equal to the difference 
between the annual production before the war of the coal mines 
of the Nord and Pas de Calais, destroyed as a result of the 
war, and the production of the mines of the same area dur- 
ing the years in question: such delivery not to exceed twenty 
inillion tons in any one year of the first five years, and eight 
million tons in any one year of the succeeding five years. 

“ It is understood that due diligence will be exercised in the 
restoration of the destroyed mines in the Nord and the Pas 
de Calais. sie 

. 

“Germany undertakes to deliver to Belgium eight million tons 
of coal annually for ten years. 

“a 4. 

“ Germany undertakes to deliver to Italy up to the following 
quantities of coal: 


July 1919 to June 1920_---------=-=- 44 million tons, 
“ — 1920 1 Se 6 — 
“ — 1921 FF Ses ee 71 — 
“ — 1922 o ( 8 — 
“ — 1923 ae OE ae E \ 7 Ear 
and each of the following five years F 


“At least two-thirds of the actual deliveries to be lund-borne. 


v. 


Germany further undertakes to deliver annually to Luxem- 
burg, if directed by the Reparation Commission, a quantity of 
coal equal to the pre-war annual consumption of German coal 
in Luxemburg. 
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s 6. 

“The prices to be paid for coal delivered under these options 
shall be as follows: 

“(a) For overland delivery, including delivery by barge, the 
German pithead price to German nationals, plus the freight to 
French, Belgian, Italian or Luxemburg frontiers, provided that 
the pithead price does not exceed the pithead price of British 
coal for export. In the case of Belgian bunker coal, the price 
shall not exceed the Dutch bunker price. 

“ Railroad and barge tariffs shall not be higher than the lowest 
similar rates paid in Germany. 

“(b) For sea delivery, the German export price f. o. b. German 
ports, or the British export price f. o. b. British ports, whichever 
may be lower. ag 


“The Allied and Associated Governments interested may de- 
mand the delivery. in place of coal, of metallurgical coke in the 
proportion of 8 tons of coke to 4 tons of coal. 

„8. 

“Germany undertakes to deliver to France, and to transport 
to the French frontier by rail or by water, the following prod- 
ucts, during each of the three years following the coming into 
force of this Treaty: 


CC SESS SE se RE SES SR ee eae nk 
Oot eS eR RE aie hs Ie i — 50,000 tons. 
Sulphate of ammon ia 30, 000 tons. 


“ All or part of the coal tar may, at the option of the French 
Government, be replaced by co quantities of prod- 
ucts of distillation, such as light oils, heavy oils, anthracene, 
napthalene or pitch. A 


“The price paid for coke and for the articles referred to in 
the preceding paragraph shall be the same as the price paid by 
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German nationals under the same conditions of shipment to the 


French frontier or to the German ports, and shall be subject to 
any advantages which may be accorded similar products fur- 
nished to German nationals. 


10. 


“The foregoing options shall be exercised through the inter- 
vention of the Reparation Commission, which, subject to the 
specific provisions hereof, shall have power to determine all 
questions relative to procedure and the qualities and quantities 
of products, the quantity of coke which may be substituted fer 
coal, and the times and modes of delivery and payment. In 
giving notice to the German Government of the foregoing options 
the Commission shall give at least 120 days’ notice of deliveries 
to be made after January 1, 1920, and at least 30 days’ notice 
of deliveries to be made between the coming into force of this 
Treaty and January 1, 1920. Until Germany has received the 
demands referred to in this paragraph, the provisions of the 
Protocol of December 25, 1918, (Execution of Article VI of the 
Armistice of November 11, 1918) remain in force. The notice 
to be given to the German Government of the exercise of the 
right of substitution accorded by paragraphs 7 and 8 shall be 
such as the Reparation Commission may consider sufficient. If 
the Commission shall determine that the full exercise of the 
foregoing options would interfere unduly with the industrial 
requirements of Germany, the Commission is authorised to post- 
pone or cancel deliveries, and in so doing to settle all questions 
of priority; but the coal to replace coal from destroyed mines 
shall receive priority over other deliveries, 

“ANNEX VI. 
ee 

“Germany accords to the Reparation Commission an option 
to require as part of reparation the delivery by Germany of 
such quantities and kinds of dyestuffs and chemical drugs as 
the Commission may designate, not exceeding 50 per cent. of 
the total stock of each and every kind of dyestuff and chemical 
drug in Germany or under German control at the date of the 
coming into force of the present Treaty. 

“This option shall be exercised within sixty days of the re- 
ceipt by the Commission of such particulars as to stocks as may 
be considered necessary by the Commission. 

3 


“Germany further accords to the Reparation Commission an 
option to require delivery during the period from the date of 
the coming into force of the present Treaty until January 1, 
1920, and during each period of six months thereafter until 
January 1, 1925, of any specified kind of dyestuff and chemical 
drug up to an amount not exceeding 25 per cent. of the German 
production of such dyestuffs and chemical drugs during the 
previous six months period. If in any case the production dur- 
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ing such previous six months was, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, less than normal, the amount required may be 25 per cent. 
of the normal production. 

“Such option shall be exercised within four weeks after the 
receipt of such particulars as to production and in such form 
as may be considered necessary by the Commission; these par- 
ticulars shall be furnished by the German Government immedi- 
ately after the expiration of each six months period. 

“ 3. 

“ For dyestuffs and chemical drugs delivered under paragraph 
1, the price shall be fixed by the Commission having regard to 
pre-war net export prices and to subsequent increases of cost. 

“ For dyestuffs and chemical drugs delivered under paragraph 
2, the price shall be fixed by the Commission having regard to 
pre-war next export prices and subsequent variations of cost, 
or the lowest net selling price of similar dyestuffs and chemical 
drugs to any other purchaser. 

“4. 

“All details, including mode and times of exercising the op- 
tions, and making delivery, and all other questions arising under 
this arrangement shall be determined by the Reparation Com- 
mission; the German Government will furnish to the Commis- 
sion all necessary information and other assistance which it 
may require. — — 


“The above expression ‘dyestuffs and chemical drugs’ in- 
cludes all synthetic dyes and drugs and intermediate er other 
products used in connection with dyeing, so far as they are 
manufactured for sale. The present arrangement shall also 
apply to cinchona bark and salts of quinine. 

“ANNEX VII. 

“ Germany renounces on her own behalf and on behalf of her 
nationals in favour of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers all rights, titles or privileges of whatever nature in the 
submarine cables set out below, or in any portions thereof: 

Emden- Vigo: from the Straits of Dever to off Vigo; 

“ Emden-Brest: from off Cherbourg to Brest; 

“ Emden-Teneriffe: from off Dunkirk to off Teneriffe; 

“Emden-Azores (1): from the Straits of Dover to Fayal; 

“ Emden-Azores (2): from the Straits of Dover to Fayal; 

“Azores-New-York (1): from Fayal to New York; 

“Azores-New-York (2): from Fayal to the longitude of Hali- 


“"Teneriffe-Monrovia: from off Teneriffe to off Monrovia; 
“ Monrovia-Lome: 


lat. 22° 30. N.; 
r long. . 40” W. of Greenwich 
. 32°90 WF: = 
de gat long, 55 80" W. of Greenwich; 
t. 28° 48“ N.; 
and from about long. : 0° 00’, 
to Lome; 


“Lome-Duala: from Lome to Duala; 

“ Monrovia-Pernambuco: from off Monrovia to off Pernam- 
buco; : 

“Constantinople-Constanza: from Constantinople to Con- 
stanza ; 

“Yap-Shanghai, Yap-Guam, and Yap-Menado {Celebes}: 
from Yap Island to Shanghai, from Yap Island to Guam Island, 
and from Yap Island to Menado. 

“The value of the above mentioned cables or portions thereof 
in so far as they are privately owned, calculated on the basis 
of the original cost less a suitable allowance for depreciation, 
shall be credited to Germany in the reparation account. 

“ Section JI. 
“SPECIAL PROVISIONS. 
“Article 245, 

“Within six months after the coming into force of the 
present Treaty the German Government must restore to the 
French Government the trophies, archives, historical souyenirs 
or works of art carried away from France by the German 
authorities in the course of the war of 1870-1871 and during 
this last war, in accordance with a list which will be com- 
municated to it by the French Government; particularly the 
French flags taken in the course of the war of 1870-1871 and 
all the political papers taken by the German authorities on 
October 10, 1870, at the chateau of Cercay, near Brunoy 
(Seine-et-Oise] belonging at the time to Mr. Rowher, formerly, 
Minister of State, 

“Article 246. 


“ Within six months from the coming into force of the present 


Treaty, Germany will restore to His Majesty the King of the Hed- 


jaz the original Koran of the Caliph Othman, which was removed 


1919. 
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from Medina by the Turkish authorities and is stated to have 
been presented to the ex-Emperor William IT. 

“Within the same period Germany will hand over to His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government the skull of the Sultan Mkwawa 
which was removed from the Protectorate of German East 
Africa and taken to Germany. 

“The delivery of the articles above referred to will be effected 
in such place and in such conditions as may be laid down 
the Goyernments to which they are to be restored. 

“Article 27. 


by | i 


“ Germany undertakes to furnish to the University of Louvain, | 


within three months after a request made by it and transmitted 
through the intervention of the Reparation Commission, manu- 
scripts, incunabula, printed books, maps and objects of collection 
corresponding in number and value to those destroyed in the 
burning by Germany of the Library of Louvain. All details 
regarding such replacement will be determined by the Repara- 
tion Commission. 

“Germany undertakes to deliver. to Belgium, through the 
Reparation Commission, within six months of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, in order to enable Belgium to recon- 
stitnte two great artistic works: 

“(1) The leaves of the triptych of the Mystic Lamb painted 
by the Van Eyck brothers, formerly in the Church of St. Bavon 
at Ghent, now in the Berlin Museum; 

“(2) The leaves of the triptych of the Last Supper, painted 
by Dierick Bouts, formerly in the Church of St. Peter at Lou- 
vain, two of which are now in the Berlin Museum and two in 
the Old Pinakothek at Munich. 

“Parr IX. 
“ PINANCIAL CLAUSES. 
“Article 248. 

“Subject to such exceptions as the Reparation Commission 
may approve, a first charge upon all the assets and revenues of 
the German Empire and its constituent States shall be the cost 
of reparation and all other costs arising under the present treaty 
or any treaties or agreements supplementary thereto or under 
arrangements concluded between Germany and the Allied and 
‘Associated Powers during the Armistice or its extensions. 

“ Up to May 1, 1921, the German Government shall not export 
or dispose of, and shall forbid the export or disposal of, gold 
without the previous approval of the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers acting through the Reparation Commission. 

“Article 230. 


“There shall be paid by the German Government the total 
cost of all armies of the Allied and Associated Governments in 
occupied German territory from the date of the signature of 
the Armistice of November 11, 1918, including the keep of men 
and beasts, lodging and billeting, pay and allowances, salaries 
and wages, bedding, heating, lighting, clothing, equipment, har- 
ness and saddlery, armament and rolling-stock, air services, 
treatment of sick and wounded, veterinary and remount serv- 
ices, transport service of all sorts (such aš by rail, sea or 
river, motor lorries), communications and correspondence, and 
in general the cost of all administrative or technical services 
the working of which is necessary for the training of troops 
nnd for keeping their numbers up to strength and preserving 
Eheir military efficiency. 

The cost of such liabilities under the above heads so far as 
they relate to purchases or requisitions by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments in the occupied territories shall be paid by 
the German Government to the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments in marks at the current or agreed rate of exchange. All 
other of the above costs shall be paid in gold marks. 

“Article 250. 


„Germany confirms the surrender of all material handed over 
to the Allied and Associated Powers in accordance with the 
‘Armistice of November 11, 1918, and subsequent Armistice 
‘Agreements, and recognises the title of the Allied and Associated 
(Powers to such material. 

“There shall be credited to the German Government, against 
the sums due from it to the Allied and Associated Powers for 
reparation, the value, as assessed by the Reparation Commis- 
sion, referred to in Article 233 of Part VIII (Reparation) of the 
present Treaty, of the material handed over in accordance with 
Article VII of the Armistice of November 11, 1918, or Article III 
of the Armistice Agreement of January 16, 1919, as well as of 
any other material handed over in accordance with the Armistice 
of November 1], 1918, and of subsequent Armistice Agreements, 
for which, as having nonmilitary value, credit shonid in the 
judgment of the Reparation Commission be allowed to the Ger- 
man Government 


“Property belonging to the Allied and Associated Governs 
ments or their nationals restored or surrendered under the Armi- 
stice Agreements in specie shall not be credited to the German 
Government. À 
“Article 251. J 

“The priority of the charges established by Article 248 shall, 
subject to the qualifications made below, be as follows: 

“(a) The cost of the armies of occupation as defined under 
rticle 249 during the Armistice and its extensions; 

*(b) The cost of any armies of occupation as defined under 
Article 249 after the coming into force of the present Treaty; 

„e) The cost of reparation arising out of the present Treaty 
or any treaties or conventions supplementary thereto; 

“(d) The cost of all other obligations incumbent on Germany 
under the Armistice Conventions or under this Treaty or any, 
treaties or conventions supplementary thereto. 

„The payment for such supplies of food and raw material for 
Germany and such other payments as may be judged by the 
Allied and Associated Powers to be essential to enable Germany 
to meet her obligations in respect of reparation will have priority 
to the extent and upon the conditions which have been or may, 
be determined by the Governments of the said Powers. 

“Article 252. 


“The right of each of the Allied and Associated Powers to 
dispose of enemy assets and property within its jurisdiction at 
the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty is not 
affected by the foregoing provisions. : 

“Article 253. 

“Nothing in the foregoing provisions shall prejudice in auy 
manner charges or mortgages lawfully effected in favour of the 
Allied or Associated Powers or their nationals respectively, be- 
fore the date at which a state of war existed between Germany 
and the Allied or Associated Power concerned, by the German 
Empire or its constituent States, or by German nationals, on 
assets in their ownership at that date. 

“Article 254. 

“The Powers to which German territory is ceded shall, sub- 
ject to the qualifications made in Article 255, undertake to pay: 

“(1) A portion of the debt of the German Empire as it stood 
on August 1, 1914, calculated on the basis of the ratio between 
the average for the three financial years 1911, 1912, 1913, of 
such revenues of the ceded territory, and the average for the 
same years of such revenues of the whole German Empire as in 
the judgment of the Reparation Commission are best calculated 
to represent the relative ability of the respective territories to 
make payment ; 

“(2) A portion of the debt as it stood on August 1, 1914, of 
the German State to which the ceded territory belonged, to be 
determined in accordance with the principle stated above. 

“Such portions shall be determined by the Reparation Com- 
mission. 


“The method of discharging the obligation, both in respect of 
capital and of interest, so assumed shall be fixed by the Repara- 
tion Commission. Such method may take the form, inter alia, 
of the assumption by the Power to which the territory is ceded 
of Germany's liability for the German debt held by her nationals, 
But in the event of the methed adopted involving any payments 
io the German Government, such payments shall be transferred 
te the Reparation Commission on account of the sums due for 


| reparation so long as any balances in respect of such sums re- 


mains unpaid. 5 


“Article 255. t 


“(1) As an exception to the above provision and inasmuch as 
in 1871 Germany refused to undertake any portion of the burden 
of the French debt, France shall be, in respect of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, exempt from any payment under Article 254. i 

“(2) In the case of Poland that portion of the debt which, 
in the opinion of the Reparation Commission, is attributable 
to the measures taken by the German and [Prussian Govern- 
ments for the German colonisation of Poland shali be ex- 
cluded from the apportionment to be made under Article 254. 

“(3) In the case of all ceded territories other than Alsace- 
Lorraine, that portion of the debt of the German Empire or 
German States which, in the opinion of the Reparation Com- 
mission, represents expenditure by the Governments of the Ger- 
man Empire or States upon the Government properties referred 
to in Article 256 shall be excluded from the apportionment to be 
made under Article 254. 

“Article 256. 

“Powers to which German territory is ceded shall acquire 
all property and possessions situated therein belonging to the 
German Empire or to the German States, and the value of such 
acquisitions shall be fixed by the Reparation Commission, and 
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paid by the State acquiring the territory to the Reparation 
Commission for the credit of the German Government on ac- 
count of the sums due for reparation. 

“For the purposes of this Article the property and posses- 
sions of the German Empire and States shall be deemed to 
include all the property of the Crown, the Empire or the States, 
and the private property of the former German Emperor and 
other Royal personages. 

“In view of the terms on which Alsace-Lorraine was ceded 
fo Germany in 1871, France shall be exempt in respect thereof 
from making any payment or credit under this Article for any 
property or possessions of the German Empire or States sit- 
uated therein. 

“Belgium also shall be exempt from making any payment or 
any credit under this Article for any property or possessions of 
the German Empire or States situated in German territory 
ceded to Belgium under the present Treaty. 

“Article 257. 


“In the case of the former German territories, including 
colonies, protectorates or dependencies, administered by a Man- 
datory under Article 22 of Part I (League of Nations) of the 
present Treaty, neither the territory nor the Mandatory Power 
shall be charged with any portion of the debt of the German 
Empire or States. 

“All property and possessions belonging to the German Em- 
pire or to the German States situated in such territories shall 
be transferred with the territories to the Mandatory Power 
in its capacity as such and no payment shall be made nor any 
eredit given to those Governments in consideration of this 
transfer. 

“For the purposes of this Article the property and posses- 
sions of the German Empire and of the German States shall be 
deemed to include all the property of the Crown, the Empire or 
the States and the private property of the former German 
Emperor and other Royal personages. 


Article 258. 


“ Germany renounces all rights accorded to her or her nationals 
by treaties, conventions or agreements, of whatsoever kind, to 
representation upon or participation in the control or adminis- 
tration of commissions, state banks, agencies or other financial 
er economic organisations of an international character, exer- 
eising powers of control or administration, and operating in any 
ef the Allied or Associated States, or in Austria, Hungary, Bul- 
garia or Turkey, or in the dependencies of these States, or in the 
former Russian Empire. 

“ Article 259. 


“(1) Germany agrees to deliver within one month from the 
date of the coming into force of the present Treaty, to such 
authority as the Principal Allied and Associated Powers may 
designate, the sum in gold which was to be deposited in the 
Reichsbank in the name of the Council of the Administration of 
the Ottoman Public Debt as security for the first issue of Tur- 
kish Government currency notes. 

“(2) Germany recognises her obligation to make annually for 
the period of twelve years the payments in gold for which provi- 
sion is made in the German Treasury Bonds deposited by her 
from time to time in the name of the Council of the Administra- 
tion of the Ottoman Public Debt as security for the second and 
subsequent issues of ‘Turkish Government currency notes, 

“(3) Germany undertakes to deliver, within one month from 
the coming into force of the present Treaty, to such authority 
ns the Principal Allied and Associated Powers may designate, the 
gold deposit constituted in the Reichsbank or elsewhere, repre- 
senting the residue of the advance in gold agreed to on May 5, 
1915, by the Council of the Administration of the Ottoman Public 
Debt to the Imperial Ottoman Government. 

“(4) Germany agrees to transfer to the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers any title that she may have to the sum in gold 
and silver transmitted by her to the Turkish Ministry of Finance 
in November, 1918, in anticipation of the payment to be made in 
May, 1919, for the service of the Turkish Internal Loan. 

“(5) Germany undertakes to transfer to the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, within a period of one month from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, any sums in gold trans- 
ferred as pledge or as collateral security to the German Govern- 
ment or its nationals in connection with loans made by them to 
the Austro-Hungarian Government. 

“(6) Without prejudice to Article 292 of Part X (Economic 
Clauses) of the present Treaty, Germany confirms the renuncia- 
tion provided for in Article XV of the Armistice of November 11, 
1918, of any benefit disclosed by the Treaties of Bucharest and 
of Brest-Litoysk and by the treaties supplementary thereto. 

“Germany undertakes to transfer, either to Roumania or to 
she Principal Allied and Associated Powers as the case may be, 


all monetary instruments, specie, securities and negotiable in- 
struments, or goods, which she has received under the aforesaid 
Treaties. 

“(7) The sums of money and all securities, instruments and 
goods of whatsoever nature, to be delivered, paid and transferred 
under the provisions of this Article, shall be disposed of by the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers in a manner hereafter 
to be determined by those Powers. 

“Article 260, 

“ Without prejudice to the renunciation of any rights by Ger- 
many on behalf of herself or of her nationals in the other pro- 
visions of the present Treaty, the Reparation Commission may 
within one year from the coming into force of the present Treaty 
demand that the German Government become possessed of any 
rights and interests of German nationals in any public utility 
undertaking or in any concession operating in Russia, China, 
Turkey, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, or in the possessions or 
dependencies of the States or in any territory formerly belonging 
to Germany or her allies, to be ceded by Germany or her allies 
to any Power or to be administered by a Mandatory under the 
present Treaty, and may require that the German Government 
transfer, within six months of the date of demand, all such rights 
and interests and any similar rights and interests the German 
Government may itself possess to the Reparation Commission. 

“Germany shall be responsible for indemnifying her nationals 
so dispossessed, and the Reparation Commission shall credit 
Germany, on account of sums due for reparation, with such sums 
in respect of the value of the transferred rights and interests as 
may be assessed by the Reparation Commission, and the German 
Government shall, within six months from the coming iuto force 
of the present Treaty, communicate to the Reparation Commis- 
sion all such rights and interests, whether already granted, con- 
tingent or not yet exercised, and shall renounce on behalf of 
itself and its nationals in favour of the Allied and Associated 
Powers all such rights and interests which have not been so 


communicated. 
“Article 261. 


“ Germany undertakes to transfer to the Allied and Associated 
Powers any claims she may have to payment or repayment by 
the Governments of Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria or Turkey, and, 
in particular, any claims which may arise, now or hereafter, from 
the fulfilment of undertakings made by Germany during the war 
to those Governments. 

“Article 262, 

“Any monetary obligation due by Germany arising out of the 
present Treaty and expressed in terms of gold marks shall be 
payable at the option of the creditors in pounds sterling payable 
in London; gold dollars of the United States of America payable 
in New York; gold francs payable in Paris; or gold lire pay: able 
in Rome. 

“For the purpose of this Article the gold coins mentioned 
above shall be defined as being of the weight and fineness of gold 
as enacted by law on January 1, 1914. 

“Article 263. 


Germany gives a guarantee to the Brazilian Gov ernment that 
all sums representing the sale of coffee belonging to the State 
of Sao Paolo in the ports of Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp and 
Trieste, which were deposited with the Bank of Bleichröder at 
Berlin, shall be reimbursed together with interest at the rate or 
rates agreed upon. Germany having prevented the transfer of 
the sums in question to the State of Sao Paolo at the proper 
time, guarantees also that the reimbursement shall be effected at 
the rate of exchange of the day of the deposit, 


“Part X. 
“ECONOMIC CLAUSES. 
“ Section I. 
“ COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 
“ Chapter I. 
“ CUSTOMS REGULATIONS, DUTIES AND RESTRICTIONS. 
“Article 26}. 

“ Germany undertakes that goods the produce or manufacture 
of any one of the Allied or Associated States imported into Ger- 
man territory, from whatsoever place arriving, shall not be sub- 
jected to other or higher duties or charges (including internal 
charges) than those to which the like goods the produce or manu- 
facture of any other such State or of any other foreign country, 
are subject. 

“ Germany will not maintain or impose any prohibition or re- 
striction on the importation into German territory of any goods 
the produce or manufacture of the territories of any one of the 
Allied or Associated States, from whatsoever place arriving, 
which shall not equally extend to the importation of the like 
goods the produce or manufacture of any other such State or of 
any other foreign country. 
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“Article 265. 


“Germany further undertakes that, in the matter of the 
régime applicable on importation, no discrimination against the 
commerce of any of the Allied and Associated States as com- 
pared with any other of the said States or any other foreign 
country shall be made, even by indirect means, such as customs 
regulations or procedure, methods of verification or analysis 
conditions of payment of duties, tariff classification or interpre- 
tation, or the operation of monopolies. 


* Article 266. 


In all that concerns exportation Germany undertakes that 
goods, natural products or manufactured articles, exported from 
German territory to the territories of any one of the Allied or 
Associated States shall not be subjected to other or higher 
duties or charges (including internal charges) than those paid 
on the like goods exported to any other such State or to any 
other foreign country. 

“Germany will not maintain er impose any prohibition or 
restriction on the exportation of any goods sent from her ter- 
ritory to any one of the Allied or Associated States which shall 
not equally extend to the exportation of the like goods, natural 
products or manufactured articles, sent to any other such State 
or to any other foreign country. 

“Article 267. 

t Every favour, immunity or privilege in regard to the impor- 
tation, exportation or transit of goods granted by Germany to 
any Allied or Associated State or to any other foreign country 
whatever shall simultaneously and unconditionally, without 
request and without compensation, be extended to all the Allied 
and Associated States. 


“Article 268. 


“The provisions of Articles 264 to 267 inclusive of this Chap- 
ter and of Article 323 of Part XII (Ports, Waterways and 
Railways) of the present Treaty are subject to the following 
exceptions: 

“(a) For a period of five years from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, natural or manufactured products which 
both originate in and come from the territories of Alsace and 
Lorraine reunited to France shall, on importation into Ger- 
man customs territory, be exempt from all customs duty. 

The French Government shall fix each year, by decree com- 
muuicated to the German Government, the nature and amount 
of the products which shall enjoy this exemption. 

“The amount of each product which may be thus sent an- 
nually into Germany shall not exceed the average of the 
amounts sent annually in the years 1911-1913. 

“Turther, during the period above mentioned the German 
Government shall allow the free export from Germany, and the 
free re-importation into Germany, exempt from all customs 
duties and other charges (including internal charges), of yarns, 
tissues, and other textile materials or textile products of any 
kind and in any condition, sent from Germany into the terri- 
tories of Alsace or Lorraine, to be subjected there to any 
finishing process, such as bleaching, dying, printing, mercerisa- 
tion, gassing, twisting or dressing. 

“(b) During a period of three years from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty natural or manufactured products 
which both originate in and come from Polish territories which 
before the war were part of Germany shall, on importation into 
German customs territory, be exempt from all customs duty. 

“The Polish Government shall fix each year, by decree com- 
municated to the German Government, the nature and amount 
of the products which shall enjoy this exemption. 

“The amount of each product which may be thus sent an- 
nually into Germany shall not exceed the average of the 
amounts sent annually in the years 1911-1913. 

“(c) The Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right to 
require Germany to accord freedom from custems duty, on im- 
portation into German customs territory, to natural products 
and manufactured articles which both originate in and come 
from the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, for a period of five years 
from the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

“The nature and amount of the products which shall enjoy 
the benefits of this régime shall be communicated each year to 
the German Government. À 

“The amount of each product which may be thus sent an- 
nually into Germany shall not exceed the average of the 
amounts sent annually in the years 1911—1913. 

“Article 269. 

“During the first six months after the coming into force of 
the present Treaty, the duties imposed by Germany on imports 
from Allied and Associated States shall not be higher than the 
most favourable duties which were applied to e into Ger- 
many on July 31, 1914. 
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“During a further period of thirty months after the expira- 
tion of the first six months, this provision shall continue to be 
applied exclusively with regard to products which, being com- 
prised in Section A of the First Category of the German Ous- 
toms Tariff of December 25, 1902, enjoyed at the above-men- 
tioned date (July 31, 1914) rates conventionalised by treaties 
with the Allied and Associated Powers, with the addition of all 
kinds of wine and vegetable oils, of artificial silk and of 
washed or scoured wool, whether or not they were the subject 
of special conventions before July 31, 1914. 

“Article 270. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right to apply 
to German territory occupied by their troops a special customs 
régime as regards imports and exports, in the event of such a 
measure being necessary in their opinion in order to safeguard 
the economic interests of the population of these territories. 


“ Chapter IT. 
“ SHIPPING, 
“Article 271. 

“As regards sea fishing, maritime coasting trade, and mari- 
time towage, vessels of the Allied and Associated Powers shall 
enjoy, in German territorial waters, the treatment accorded to 
yessels of the most favoured nation. 

“Article 272. 

“Germany agrees that, notwithstanding any stipulation to 
the contrary contained in the Conventions relating to the North 
Sea fisheries and liquor traffic, all rights of inspection and 
police shall, in the case of fishing-boats of the Allied Powers, 
be exercised solely by ships belonging to those Powers. 

“Article 273. 

“In the case of vessels of the Allied or Associated Powers, all 
classes of certificates or documents relating to the vessel, which 
were recognised as valid by Germany before the war, or which 
may hereafter be recognised as valid by the principal maritime 
States, shall be recognised by Germany as valid and as equiva- 
lent to the corresponding certificates issued to German vessels. 

“A similar recognition shall be accorded to the certificates and 
documents issued to their vessels by the Governments of new 
States, whether they have a sea-coast or not, provided that such 
certificates and documents shall be issued in conformity with 
the general practice observed in the principal maritime States. 

“The High Contracting Parties agree to recognise the flag 
flown by the vessels of an Allied or Associated Power having no 
sea-coast which are registered at some one specified place situ- 
ated in its territory; such place shall serve as the port of registry 
of such vessels. 


“ Chapter III. 
“UNFAIR COMPETITION. 
“Article 273. 

“Germany undertakes to adopt all the necessary legislative 
and administrative measures to protect goods the produce or 
manufacture of any one of the Allied and Associated Powers 
from all forms of unfair competition in commercial transactions. 

“Germany undertakes to prohibit and repress by seizure and 
by other appropriate remedies the importation, exportation. 
manufacture, distribution, sale or offering for sale in its terri- 
tory of all goods bearing upon themselves or their usual get-up 
or wrappings any marks, names, devices, or description what- 
soever which are calculated to convey directly or indirectly a 
false indication of the origin, type, nature, or special character- 
istics of such goods. 

“Article 275. 

“Germany undertakes on condition that reciprocity is ac- 
corded in these matters to respect any law, or any administrative 
or judicial decision given in conformity with such law, in force 
in any Allied or Associated State and duly communicated to 
her by the proper authorities, defining or regulating the right to 
any regional appellation in respect of wine or spirits produced 
in the State to which the region belongs, or the conditions under 
which the use of any such appellation may be permitted; and 
the importation, exportation, manufacture, distribution, sale or 
offering for sale of products or articles bearing regional appel- 
lations inconsistent with such law or order shall be prohibited 
by the German Government and repressed by the measures pre- 
scribed in the preceding Article. ‘ 


“ Chapter IV. 
“TREATMENT OF NATIONALS OF ALLIED AND ASSOCIATED POWERS. 
“Article 276. 

“Germany undertakes: 

() Not to subject the nationals of the Allied and Associated 
Powers to any prohibition in regard to the exercise of occupa- 
tions, professions, trade and industry, which shali not be equally 
applicable to all aliens without exception ; 

“(b) Not to subject the nationals of the Allied and Associated 
Powers in regard to the rights referred to in paragraph (a) to 
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any regulation or restriction which might contravene directly or 
indirectly the stipulations of the said paragraph, or which shall 
be other or more disadvantageous than those which are appli- 
cable to nationals of the most favoured nation; 

(e) Not to subject the nationals of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, their property, rights or interests, including companies 
and associations in which they are interested, to any charge, tax 
or impost, direct or indirect, other or higher than those which 
are or may be imposed on her own nationals or their property, 
rights or interests; 

„d) Not to subject the nationals of any one of the Allied 
and Associated Powers to any restriction which was not ap- 
plicable on July 1, 1914, to the nationals of such Powers unless 
such restriction is likewise imposed on her own nationals. 

“Article 277. 

“The nationals of the Allied and Associated Powers shall en- 
joy in German territory a constant protection for their persons 
and for their property, rights and interests, and shall have free 
access to the courts of law. 

“Article 278. 


“ Germany undertakes to recognise any new nationality which 
has been or may be acquired by her nationals under the laws 
of the Allied and Associated Powers and in accordance with 
the decisions of the competent authorities of these Powers pur- 
suant to naturalisation laws or under treaty stipulations, and 
to regard such persons as haying, in consequence of the acquisi- 
tion of such new nationality, in all respects severed their alle- 
giance to their country of origin. 

“Article 279. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers may appoint consuls- 
general, consuls, vice-consuls, and consular agents in German 
towns and ports. Germany undertakes to approve the designa- 
tion of the consuls-general, consuls, vice-consuls, and consular 
agents, whose names shall be notified to her, and to admit them 
to the exercise of their functions in conformity with the usual 
rules and customs, 

“ Chapter F. 
5 “ GENERAL ARTICLES, 
f “Article 280. 


“The obligations imposed on Germany by Chapter I and by 
Articles 271 and 272 of Chapter II above shall cease to have 
effect five years from the date of the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, unless otherwise provided in the text, or unless 
the Council of the League of Nations shall, at least twelve 
months before the expiration of that period, decide that these 
obligations shall be maintained for a further period with or 
without amendment. 

“Article 276 of Chapter IV shall remain in operation, with 
or without amendment, after the period of five years for such 
further period, if any, not exceeding five years, as may be de- 
termined by a majority of the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

“Article 281. 

“Tf the German Government engages in international trade, 
it shall not in respect thereof have or be deemed to have any 
rights, privileges or immunities of sovereignty. 


“ Section II. 
“ TREATIES, 
“Article 282. 


From the coming into force of the present Treaty and subject 
to the provisions thereof the multilateral treaties, conventions 
and agreements of an economic or technical character enumer- 
ated below and in the subsequent Articles shall alone be applied 
as between Germany and those of the Allied and Associated 
Powers party thereto: 

(1) Conventions of Mareh 14, 1884, December 1, 1886, and 
March 23, 1887, and Final Protocol of July 7, 1887, regarding 
the protection of submarine cables. 

“(2) Convention of October 11, 1909, regarding the interna- 
tional circulation of motor-cars. 

(3) Agreement of May 15, 1886, regarding the sealing of rail- 
way trucks subject to customs inspection, and Protocol of May 
18, 1907. . 

“(4) Agreement of May 15, 1886, regarding the technical 
standardisation of railways. 

“(5) Convention of July 5, 1890, regarding the publication of 
customs tariffs and the organisation of an International Union 
for the publication of customs tariffs. 

“(6) Convention of December 31, 1913, regarding the unifica- 
tion of commercial statistics. 

“(7) Convention of April 25, 1907, regarding the raising of the 
Turkish customs tariff. 


“(8) Convention of March 14, 1857, for the redemption of toll 
dues on the Sound and Belts. 

(9) Convention of June 22, 1861, for the redemption of the 
Stade Toll on the Elbe. 

“(10) Convention of July 16, 1863, for the redemption of the 
toll dues on the Scheldt. 

(11) Convention of October 29, 1888, regarding the establish- 
ment of a definite arrangement guaranteeing the free use of the 
Suez Canal. ; 

“(12) Conventions of September 23, 1910, respecting the uni- 
fication of certain regulations regarding collisions and salvage 
at sea. 

“(13) Convention of December 21, 1904, regarding the exemp- 
tion of hospital ships from dues and charges in ports. 

“(14) Convention of February 4, 1898, regarding the tonnage 
measurement of vessels for inland navigation. 

“(15) Convention of September 26, 1906, for the suppression of 
nightwork for women. 

“(16) Convention of September 26, 1906, for the suppression 
of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

“(17) Conventions of May 18, 1904, and May 4, 1910, regard- 
ing the suppression of the White Slave Traffic. 

(18) Convention of May 4, 1910, regarding the suppression of 
obscene publications. i 

(19) Sanitary Conventions of January 80, 1892, April 15, 
1893, April 3, 1894. March 19, 1897, and December 3, 1903. 

(20) Convention of May 20, 1875, regarding the unification 
and improvement of the metric system. 

“(21) Convention of November 29, 1906, regarding the uni- 
fication of pharmacopeial formule for potent drugs. 

“(22) Convention of November 16 and 19, 1885, regarding the 
establishment of a concert pitch. 

(23) Convention of June 7, 1905, regarding the creation of an 
International Agricultural Institute at Rome. 

“(24) Conventions of November 3, 1881, and April 15, 1889. 
regarding precautionary measures against phylloxera. 

“(25) Convention of March 19, 1902, regarding the protection 
of birds useful to agriculture. s 

“(26) Convention of June 12, 1902, as to the protection of 
minors.” 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as it is now 4 o'clock, and we 
have reached article 283, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock p. m.) the Senate, 
as in legislative session, adjourned until Monday, October 20, 
1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, October 18, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in heaven, we hail with joy and gratitude this n new- 
born day, token of Thy presence, good will, and continued care. 

Help us with pure minds, high ideals, and noble endeavors 
to hallow Thy name, trusting where we can not prove in a 
faithful service to our fellow men; ever advancing with a strong 
heart, a firm step, a helping hand, a sunny smile, a cheering 
voice, until we all come into the measure of the stature of 
the fuliness of Christ and Thy kingdom be come and Thy will 
be done in the hearts of all men, under the potent influence of 
the world’s great Redeemer. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tion of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to prepare and issue a supplementary 
report on the condition of the cotton crop. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 55. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
adjust disputes or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and 
patentees of the United States against the United States and 
between each other arising from faulty surveys in townships 
29 south, range 28 east; also in townships 36, 37, and 88 south, 
ranges 29 and 80 east, Tallahassee meridian, in the State of 
Florida, and for other purposes; and 

S. 794. An act granting lands for school purposes in Govern- 
ment town sites on reclamation projects. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS—THE BUDGET SYSTEM. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Under the rule upon which we are now operat- 
ing of 12 hours’ debate, what is the order of business on next 
Monday? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that under the rule the 
rule makes this bill (H. R. 9783) privileged for next Monday. 

Mr. GARD. The present bill is privileged for next Mon- 
day ? 

- The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, has the Chair con- 
sidered the rule? I am not going to appeal from the decision 
ef the Chair, but it has been my understanding that the only 
way to get rid of the unanimous consent and suspension of the 
rules day was by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is disposed to think that the rule 
makes this bill privileged next Monday, but, of course, the 
House can set that aside. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the Chair held that Calendar 
Wednesday would not be set aside by this rule, 

The SPEAKER. No; Calendar Wednesday would not be set 
aside. 

Mr. DOWELL. What is the difference between the order of 
business on next Monday and the order of business on Calen- 
dar Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that upon investigation 
the gentleman will find that the rule is quite different as to 
Calendar Wednesday and the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 
The Chair thinks that it would be in order for the gentleman 
from Iowa te move to go into Committee of the Whole House 
on this bill, but the House can vote it down, and in such case 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar would be in order. 

Mr. GARD. My inquiry was whether the Speaker would hold 
that the rule would authorize this bill to go ahead on Monday 
to the exclusion of the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair this rule gives 
a privileged status to this bill, so that it is superior to that of 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and the Chair would recognize 
the gentleman from Iowa to move to go into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union on this bill. Then if 
that. was voted down, the Unanimous Consent Calendar would 
come up, so that it would be in the power of the House to exer- 
cise its option. 

Mr. G ` Mr. Speaker, I desire to reinforce the opin- 
ion of the Chair by suggesting that there is a provision in the 
rule that this shall be a continuing order. That is not wie 
in the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had that in view. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield for me to ask the gen- 
tleman from Iowa if it is his intention to go ahead with this bill 
on next Monday? 

Mr. GOOD. I hope to. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
9783. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Towner in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 9783, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9783 to provide a national budget system and an 
independent audit of Government accounts, and for other purposes, 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR]. 
„Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly 
willing, as I think all other members of the Committee on the 
Budget are, to permit anyone who desires to speak against this 
bill at this time, because we have already had half a dozen very 
able speeches in favor of the bill, and no one thus far has said 
anything in opposition to it. But if no one wants to oppose the 
measure at this time I will merely make a few very general 
observations as to the work of your committee, and possibly dur- 
ing the discussion of the bill under the five-minute rule I may go 
into some of the provisions more in detail. 

I feel that this is a bill that every Member of the House ought 
- to give some careful personal attention to. If there ever was a 
bill that the Members ought to individually study and take the 
hearings and read them, this is the bill. 

As most of you know, this Select Committee on the Budget 
has held hearings on the subject for over two weeks, We had 


some of the most distinguished people in this Republic before us. 
We were especially honored by the high class of people who fa- 
vored us with their views and the marvelous amount of practical 
information that the committee thus obtained. Every Member 
of this House should, in justice to himself, read the patriotic and 
excellent statement of ex-President Taft. It is one of the most 
practical, sensible, and far-reaching and human presentations 
of this matter that anyone could make, 

Let me say to my Republican friends that while this is not a 
political matter at all, with ex-President Taft, former Secretary 
of War Stimson, Gov. Lowden of Illinois, Monprerr, and many 
other high-class men urging the Republican Party to take this 
matter up at once and get the greater portion of the very great 
credit for putting it on the statute books, I can not see how any- 
one on that side of the House can justly oppose as fair, reason- 
able, just, and necessary a measure as this is. And let me say 
to my Democratic friends that if we meant what we said in our 
national platform of 1916; if President Wilson meant what he 
said in his message to Congress in December, 1917; if Secretary 
McAdoo and Secretary Glass and John Fitzgerald and Swagar 
Sherley knew what they were talking about—and everyone 
knows they did—then I can not see how any Democrat can con- 
sistently come out and oppose this measure. 

This proposition is, in a legislative way, naturally divided 
into two parts, and we have presented the subject to the House 
in two separate bills. The bill that is now before the House has 
nothing whatever to do with this House itself. This bill per- 
tains solely to the executive department of the Government. 
It pertains to the President of the United States and the 10 
departments over which his Secretaries preside. ‘This bill is 
intended to systematize and regulate the expenditures of all 
those departments and make the President himself responsible 
for them. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. KING. What reason had the committee for 8 in 
this legislation on the floor of the House in installments? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. For the reason that the legisla- 
tion necessary to create a national budget system is logically 
divided into two parts. In the first place, we have to have a 
law creating a budget system and providing who shall make - 
up the budget, and how it shall be made, and what it shall con- 
tain; that is, the formation of the budget. That is the first 
thing, and that must be provided for by a law, and that is what 
this bill does. The second phase of the budget is the action 
by Congress on the budget prepared and presented to it by the 
administrative branch of the Government. The third phase of 
the budget is the supervision and control of the execution of 
the budget. The first and third steps are matters of law, and 
this bill provides for both of them. The second step, the action 
on the budget by Congress, is to be governed merely by a change 
in the rules of our House and does not require any law or any 
action by the Senate. Now, the budget must come from the 
executive and the administrative departments; and instead of 
giving all this power and putting all this responsibility upon 
the Treasury Department, as some people thought we should, 
we felt that there was nobody but the President of the United 
States who ought to be responsible absolutely for the fiscal and 
economie policy and system of our Government. Therefore we 
placed this duty upon the President of the United States, and 
we make him officially responsible for the budget and for all 
of his executive departments, for all the money that Congress 
must raise, and for the way in which it shall be raised and 
how it shall all be spent. This bill deals only with the execu- 
tive—that is, the administrative—features, the first and third 
phases of this proposed budgetary legislation. There is a great 
deal of machinery that has to be arranged for by law. We 
create a burean of the budget and provide for its officials, and 
define their duties and require the departments to submit their 
estimates to the President instead of to the Treasury. This 
bill provides the action that is required by the President as to 
when he shall transmit the budget to Congress, also the 
contents, order, and arrangement of the estimates of appro- 
priations and the complete machinery for the guidance of the 
President, and for the budget bureau and the various depart- 
ments, and for the accounting department and its procedure. 
If this bill does not pass, then there is no necessity for consid- 
ering the next step—that is, the action by Congress on the 
budget—because there will be no budget and no necessity to 
discuss a change of our rules. But if this bill does pass—I am 
confident it will—and is signed by the President—I am con- 
fident it will be—then we should follow it up by the resolution 
pertaining to change in our own rules of this House. In other 
words, we have no logical right to pass a very emphatic law 
regulating the executive departments of the Government unless 
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we are willing to regulate ourselves in the same direction of 
coordination. 


economic ' But we will determine that matter 
when we get to it. Our own rules for our own conduct are not 
at all involved in ‘this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I asked the question yesterday about 
the hearings that might be conducted after the budget was sub- 
mitted. Is it the plan to have whatever hearings may be had 
conducted before a single committee in the House, or will the 
hearings be divided among the various committees, as they are 
Affairs Committee conducting the hearings 
military appropriations and the Naval Affairs 
-Committee with reference to naval appropriations? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. ‘There is no question whatever 
but that all of these appropriating committees will function the 
same hereafter as they have heretofore, because one big com- 
mittee can not conduct all of the hearings. At the same time 
there will be taken from them only the right of making the ap- 
propriations. They can recommend, they can authorize, they 
can bring in and pass laws, they can provide for the laws appli- 
cable to these departments, regulate salaries, and do everything 
under the sun, practically, that they can at the present time, ex- 
cept to appropriate the money. We felt that there must be 
some big central committee, and while the House will hereafter 
determine it, it is possible that the ranking member and the 
chairman of each of these appropriation committees, the Mili- 
tary and Naval Affairs and all the other appropriating com- 
mittees, may be members of this large expenditure committee 
of 35. But, of course, seven or eight appropriating committees 
will have their investigations and duties to perform just the 
same. The idea is that there must be some centralized recog- 
nized power that can put a brake upon all of these committees, 
and morally at least on the House itself, and not let one com- 
mittee run wild in one direction and another committee run 
wild in another direction, and have no systematic check on any 
of them. Each of these is naturally ambitious to get as much 
as it possibly can. There is no economic financial system or 
cohesive control to our present methods of obtaining estimates 

~ or expending the money. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is it planned to have the budget pre- 
sented en masse to the House? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Or will it be submitted separately? 

Mr. TAYLOR of ‘Colorado. It will be submitted en masse to 
the House and «considered systematically and consecutively as 
the great national budget, and will be by all odds the most im- 
portant bill before each Congress, and will probably require 
weeks to thoreughly consider and pass it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And the recommendations that are 
made will be made by one committee? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; one great appropriation com- 
mittee of 35 will bring the President's budget, with such changes 
as they agree upon, all at one time, so that it may all be con- 
sidered at once. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. But the various committees will con- 
duct the hearings? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; and they can greatly help 
that one committee and can also be heard before that commit- 
tee; but sooner or later, some time, some one big, representative 
committee will come before this House with the official budget, 
and that budget will be presented to the House. Then the 435 
Members ef this House will have the right to shoot it to pieces 
if they can. They have the same authority and right and 
permission which they have now to increase or diminish it if 
they have the votes to do so. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. These various committees, as such, 
will not report any appropriations direct to the House? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. ‘They will not make any appro- 
priations; no. ‘They can report laws to the House and they can 
authorize or recommend appropriations, but they can not ap- 
propriate money out of the Federal Treasury. This one com- 
mittee will have the sole right to do that, and it presents that 
Federal budget or administration budget to the House with all 
the various amounts and items that it thinks each of those 
various departments of the Government is entitled to. We have 
not taken away from ourselves ns Members of Congress, either 
individually or collectively, a particle of authority to enlarge or 
cut down er do whatever we please with the administration 
budget. But at the same time the understanding, the belief, 
and the hope is that when the administration is politically re- 
sponsible to the country and when they have the machin 
which we give them to do all this work and when they elimi- 
nate, as they will, many of the duplications of werk and un- 


necessary Clerks and bring in the budget which they are willing 
to go before the people with and say that the Government im- 


and act upon that budget, and if the Honse changes that 
amount, either raising or lowering it, we must ‘and will 
whatever credit or blame that may be attached to it, and the 
administration will not be responsible for that increase or de- 
crease. We will have to answer to the people for our action 
and it will not be so easy hereafter to answer for unnecessary 
expenditures. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That answers the question very thor- 
oughly, but there is one further question which I would like to 
ask: Does the gentleman think that the one supercommittee, as 
you might term it, will have a chance to be as familiar with 
what might be proper with reference to the naval appropria- 
tions or the Army appropriations or any one particular thing 
as would a particular committee that was assigned to the duty 
of investigating the various functions of a particular depart- 
ment of the Government? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We expect that the Committee 
on Military Affairs and the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
the Committee on Agriculture and all these other committees 
will go into the matters pertaining to their departments just as 
fully as they do now, and we expect them to give this budget 
committee the benefit of their investigations. Personally I 
think it might be well for the chairmen and the ranking mem- 
bers of those committees to be members of this large general 
appropriation committee. They could then see to it that their 
departments are treated fairly. But that is for the House to 
hereafter determine. t 

If we are honest in wanting to hereafter more systematically 
scrutinize the -expenditures of the Government and lighten as 
much as we can the enormous burdens of taxation, we must 
make some concessions of some of our individual prerogatives. 
Somebody has got to have the power to actually economize, and 
with all of these yarious appropriation committees running 
rampant you might say at the present time Congress nbso- 
Tutely can not economize; and as ex-President Taft well says, 
and all of the other thoughtful people say, it is not fair, it is 
net honest, it is not consistent, it is not practical for us to 
drastically regulate the administration and then not be willing 
te regulate ourselves any. But as I have repeatedly said, that 
matter will be discussed more in detail when we reach it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I desire to thank the gentleman for 
the information, and I want to assure him that I asked the 
question for infermation and for information only. 

87 CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
2 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am in favor of a budget, and 
always have been, and always will be. I want to ask this ques- 
tion: If no one except this big committee of 35 or 175, or what- 
ever the number may be, is going to make appropriations, then 
what sense is there in having the Military Affairs Committee 
and the Naval Affairs Committee and all of the rest of them 
conduct these hearings? How would the result of the hearing 
ever get to this big committee? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why, the Members could go be- 
fore the big committee and be given full hearings before this 
big Appropriations Committee. If the budget is properly and 
carefully prepared, as it undoubtedly will be, there will not be 
us much necessity for elaborate hearings. But every committee 
can conduct as many hearings as it wants te. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If that is true, what is the use of 
going through this dumb show of having hearings before these 
various other committees? ’ 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why, these other committees 
have a great many duties to perform besides making appropria- 
tions of money. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know, but the hearings are held 
for the purpose of ascertaining as to how large these appro- 
priations ought to be. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; and somebody has got to 
make that in and they can do it more thoroughly 
and give more time to it than a subcommittee from this big 
committee of 35. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How does the big committee get 
possession of the information that these ordinary committees 
obtain which now appropriate? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They get it from the budget 
bureau. The President must furnish it with his budget, and 
in addition to that the big committee wili have all those đe- 
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partment heads before it, and likely the chairman and ranking 
member of these committees will or may be members of this 
committee, and, if so, would give it all the data necessary for 
their respective committees. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They would have to state over 
again to this big committee precisely what they had heard in 
this smaller committee? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, well, that would be only as 
to the sum total of the necessary appropriations that they 
had agreed upon. While it is probably the most important 
one, yet appropriating money is only one of the many functions 
of these appropriation committees. Of course, the gentleman 
understands that this matter is going to be debated at length 
when that resolution comes up. We have not seen fit to take it 
up now for two or three reasons. In the first place, this bill 
must go ahead of it and become a law first, if it is going to 
pass. And, in the second place, we have not the time to con- 
sider it now. And, in the third place, it is not expected we 
eould take it up at this session of Congress at all. This is the 
bill we are now trying to pass. When we pass this bill and it 
is approved by the President, then we will, as soon as the 
House can, take up the rule in relation to making whatever 
changes the House deems necessary in our own House rules. 
But we have faithfully promised the American people to pass 
this bill, or some such a bill, and this is our duty now, and 
after we do pass this bill then it will be our duty to, and I 
am confident we will, make whatever changes may be necessary 
in our rules to keep faith with our party-platform promises. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman has mentioned 
the fact that this proposed change in the rules making an 
appropriating committee of 35 would have upon it the chairman 
and the ranking member of the present appropriating com- 
mittees of the House? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think the House will probably 
make that kind of a provision in the change of the rules, but 
it is not in the resolution now. The members of the Select 
Committee on the Budget have talked that feature over among 
themselves, but of course it is for the House to determine that. 
We did not. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I understand the proposed 
change in the rules they do not go that far. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. No. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. They do not include the men 
who only have the right to be upon one of the committees—— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The committee on committees of 
the House may determine that. That is a matter for the House 
regulation, that is a matter of detail hereafter. We leave that 
feature to the judgment of the House when the time comes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; but the proposed change 
does not provide that Representatives from these appropriating 
committees shall be on this large Appropriation Committee. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. We felt that the Member- 
ship of the House should be left free to determine that by perma- 
nent rules of the House, or by the steering committee or what- 
ever committee we want to have to determine that matter. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. May I also inquire if it is the 
plan to place upon this committee of 35 a rather strong repre- 
sentation from the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. I think so. But of 
course that also is for the House to hereafter determine. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. So that this committee of 35 
would have on it representatives from the present appropriat- 
ing committees of the House and also from the committee that 
raises reveune? > 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. I think the intention 
is to bave that large committee composed of the oldest and 
strongest Members of the House, répresenting, of course, all 
parts of the country. . 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That would make it fairly rep- 
resentative, then, of the whole House? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes. We have thrashed this 
out, I may say to the gentleman, exhaustively, and the men who 
have given this subject a life study have been before us, and 
they and we have thought over this matter in view of our form 
of government, and this is our best determination and this 
report on this bill is unanimous, and I may say there is no 
minority report on the other one—that is, the resolution chang- 
ing the rules of the House—although there are some mental 
reservations of members of the committee as to the system by 
which we will regulate ourselves when we reach that time. I 
want to urge every Member to read the report on this bill pre- 
pared by our chairman [Mr. Goop]. It is a very exceptionally 
clear and forcible presentation of this bill in all its phases. 
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Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. In connection with the change in the rules, 
this thought has occurred to me and on that I shall be very glad 
to hear the gentleman: If you leave the several committees— 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Committee on Military 
Affairs, Post Office and Post Roads, Foreign Affairs, and so 
forth—all the legislative power that they now possess and 
simply take from them only appropriating authority, the au- 
thority to report appropriations, will it, in the gentleman’s 
opinion, work economy, in view of the fact that you leave the 
authorizing authority with these committees? In other words, 
if the gentleman will indulge me—— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly; go ahead. 

Mr. GARRETT, As I understand, under the rule that has 
been reported, I believe, from the Budget Committee 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. And ought to have been referred to the 
Committee on Rules, I think; however, I am perfectly willing 
for the Budget Committee to wrestle with it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me say they considered that 
very fully and finally decided to allow Mr. Goop to report it 
rather than Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 

Mr. GARRETT. So I heard. Now, the authority to author- 
ize, for instance, battleships, cruisers, and all of the naval pro- 
gram is left with the Committee on Naval Affairs under this rule. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Now, will it not result in the practical 
working that this committee will simply come in with its author- 
ization of a naval program, and the Committee on Approprin- 
tions, if the Congress shall adopt that authorization, will be in 
honor bound to make the appropriations required under the law, 
and will it not simply result that your Committee on Naval 
Affairs and Committee on Military Affairs, and so on, will legis- 
late, having only the responsibility of authorization without the 
added responsibility of appropriation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I feel, in deference to the chair- 
man of our Budget Committee, that he ought to answer that 
question. 

Mr. GOOD. In answer to the gentleman, I think that is nec- 
essarily so. We have a great many committees that report out 
legislation; that legislation may subsequently require appro- 
priation. Now, take the instance the gentleman has indicated. 
The Committee on Naval Affairs would and should investigate as 
to how large a Navy we should have; whether it would be nec- 
essary to build one battleship, or two battleships, or a half 
dozen battleships. < 

They will investigate into the necessities of the Navy and the 
size of the Navy. This committee would report all such legis- 
lation. No one committee could at the same time look into all 
the necessities of all the branches of the Government and de- 
termine how much should be appropriated and also report all 
legislation. If that were not the case, the gentleman can see 
then that there would be no necessity for having ull of these 
appropriation committees and all of these committees of the 
House that would report out the legislation. But the only in- 
tention is to center the finances, the act of financing all of these 
different activities, in one committee, so that early in the 
Congress there can be placed before the House on a chart the 
anticipated revenues for the year and the expected expenditures 
for the year, that Congress could have the picture at the be- 
ginning of the Congress instead of the next day after Congress 
adjourns, when the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the ranking minority Member have their speeches 
printed in the Recorp, as has been the custom for a great many 
years, and Members know the next day after Congress ad- 
journs what the picture is. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield to me to ask 
the chairman of the committee a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I Will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it not a fact that the Appropriations 
Committee up to 1885 was the only committee that had the 
power to appropriate? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; after its creation had sole jurisdiction. 
Originally the Ways and Means Committee had appropriating 
jurisdiction, and that continued until 1865. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. So that the distributing of appropria- 
tion power among committees is of comparatively recent origin. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman permit just one question? 
The Appropriations Committee, as I understand it, will have 
nothing to do with the policy of the Navy or with the policy 
of the Army. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. TAYLOR] has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
additional to the gentleman. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
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Mr. DOWELL. That would still be det 
committees? 

Mr. GOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. DOWELL. And the Appropriations Committee will 
merely, so far as the appropriations are concerned, carry out the 
general policy outlined by the other committees? 

Mr. GOOD. The only qualification, of course, that would have 
to be made would be that if we had four billions to expend and 
the estimate of expenditures amounted to six billions, there 
would have to be a cnt if it was determined not to look to other 
sources of revenue. So there might be necessarily some cut 
that might in a way affect the policies, which would be tem- 
porary rather than permanent. 

Mr. DOWELL. But there would be no disposition whatever 
on the part of the Appropriations Committee to determine the 
general policy? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; I do not think so at all. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations if in his opinion the enactment 
of the present bill into law would make it necessary for the pas- 
sage of House resolution 324 amending the rules? 

Mr. GOOD. No; it would not. The two stand separate and 
alone. The committee felt this, that here were defects in our 
present law that ought to be corrected ; that we ought to change 
the law in the respect provided for in the bill. 

It also had brought so clearly before it by 87 men who ap- 
peared before the committee, that the House ought to change 
its rules, too, that while we should clean the executive house 
We ought to clean our own, and the committee was not willing 
to take the responsibility and say that we would clean the 
executive house and will not clean our own so as to bring about 
economy. We brought out both of these measures and have laid 
the cards all on the table so that the House might determine 
just what it should do. 

Mr. ALMON. It has been suggested by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr, Newton], I believe, that it was contemplated 
that if this bill now under consideration was enacted into law 
and House resolution 324 was enacted into law that it would 
be the purpose to make the membership on the Committee on 
Appropriations 35, to consist of the present members, numbered 
21, and the ranking members from about seven committees, who, 
having jurisdiction of appropriations, do not make 35, and also 
suggested a number of members would be taken from the Ways 
and Means Committee. I do not understand how you could get 
all those members on a committee of 35. I would like to haye 
the gentleman's views on that. 

Mr. GOOD. So far as I am personally concerned, I think this 
selection of a committee of 35 ought to be from the very strongest 
men of the House. My own thought is, so far as I am personally 
concerned, that I shall place in the hands of the committee on 
committees a letter stating to the committee that my resigna- 
tion as a member of the Committee on Appropriations is at 
their disposal, to deal with as to them may seem best. I think 
the Committee on Ways and Means, that selects the Democratic 
members of that committee, and the committee on committees, 
on the Republican side, that selects Republican members, ought 
to be unfettered, because the big problem before the country 
for the next 25 years is going to be economy, and you have got 
to have men upon that committee who are willing to stand 
against all local demands from the various districts and report 
out appropriations only that are necessary in order that the 
Government may economize. I do not know how that would be 
met by that committee, but I believe by that time the House 
will be sobered, so that it will be willing to “go to the mat” 
and select the very best men in the House, men who will stand 
for economy at all times and under all circumstances. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Towa a question. 

Mr. GOOD. I have not the floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, the gentleman can giye the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAxron] some more time. 

Did not you and I and some of the rest of us find out here the 
other day that this House was not in favor of economy? 

Mr. GOOD. Well, I have seen the House change in that re- 
spect, and I believe it is going to be more and more in favor of 
economy as the days and years pass and as the Members hear 
from home. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman was speaking a while ago 
about the status of the Naval Affairs Committee after the pas- 
sage of this bill. Would not the status of that committee after 
the passage of the bill be the same as the t status of the 


ermined by these 


presen 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors in that they authorize appropriations? 
Mr. GOOD. The passage of the bill does not change the 
status of a single committee of the House. It does not change 
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the power or authority of a single committee or of a single 
Member of Congress. It is the resolution No. 324. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. I refer to the resolution. Under that the 
status of the Committee on Naval Affairs would be the same as 
the present status of the Committec on Public Buildings and 
Grounds and the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. They 
could authorize, but not appropriate. 

Mr.GOOD. They could determine the policy and would decide 
on the size of the Navy, and then the Committee on Appropria- 
tions would have to make the appropriations for it, 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I would say, however, that the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors is an appropriating committee at the present 
time a good deal more than an authorizing committee, 

Mr, ALMON. But the passage of this resolution No. 324 
amending the rules would not affect the present membership of 
the Committee on Appropriations, would it? 

Mr. GOOD, I do not know whether I caught the point of the 
gentleman's question or not. 

Mr. ALMON, I say the passage of resolution No. 324, chang- 
ing the membership of the Committee on Appropriations and en- 
larging it from 21 to 35 members, would not affect the member- 
ship of the present committee? 

Mr. GOOD. Not unless they tendered their resignations. 

Mr. ALMON. Not unless they did that? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I may say to the 
chairman of the Budget Committee that I nm very glad indeed 
to have had him answer all these questions, because he is so 
well qualified to de so. I have no pride of opinion or desire to 
make a speech on this subject. All the members of the commit- 
tee are unanimously and enthusiastically in favor of this bill. 
We want to pass it and do everything that will help the passage 
of it. We have done so much work upon this matter and are 
so thoroughly impressed with its far-reaching importance that 
we feel a patriotic pride in this bill and an earnest desire to 
be of whatever service we can in enacting it into law. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. I want to ask the gentleman as to the first scc- 
tion of the bill. I note that there will be a director at $10,000 
ae an assistant director at $7,500, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOON. And then you have seme $5,000 men and some 
with less salary. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. What is the tenure of office of these men? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The tenure of office of the director 
aoa assistant director of the bureau is at the will of the Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. MOON. You do not say so at all. 
that the President appoints them. ; 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The President can appoint them, 
and they are subject to his control. My idea is that the power 
to appoint implies the power to remove. I think the President 
could put them out any minute. 

Mr. MOON. The bill does not say that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; but those two men, the di- 
rector and assistant director, are not under civil service and 
they are intended to be subject to the control of the Presi- 
dent. But the other oflicers who are appointed later in the bill— 
that is, the comptroller general and assistant comptroller gen- 
eral of the accounting department—are subject to removal only 
by the Congress of the United States.. The President appoints 
them, but thereafter he has no control whatever over them. 
They were intended to be made entirely independent of the 
President and all the executive departments of the Government. 
They are responsible only to Congress. 

Mr. MOON. They are under civil service? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. The comptroller general and 
the assistant comptroller general can not be considered as being 
under civil service, because they are subject to remoyal only 
by the House and Senate, for three causes only. 

Mr. MOON. All the employees whose salaries are less than 
$4,000, it is provided, shall be appointed from the eligible lists 
of the Civil Service Commission. They are under the civil 
service rules? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorade. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. Then, to get down to facts, you have a life tenure 
for everything, practically? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no. The director and assist- 
ant director of the budget bureau hold office only at the will ef 


It is simply provided 
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the President. All the employees of the bureau under them are 
under the civil service, and in the same way the comptroller 
general and assistant hold office subject to the will of Congress, 
and all the subordinate employees in that accounting department 
are under the civil service. 

Mr. MOON. You do not provide for removing anybody. 
provide for appointments, but not for removals. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes. If the Senate and the 
House of Representatives decide in their Judgment by a ma- 
jority vote that the comptroller general or the assistant is in- 
efficient or guilty of neglect of duty or of malfeasance in office, 
they can throw him out very quickly, and they will not hesitate 

to do so. 

Mr. MOON. You can throw out anybody by impeachment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me say this to the gentleman 
from Tennessee: Our idea was that in some manner we should 
make these responsible head officers, having such tremendous 
powers and responsibilities, as independent as possible under our 
form of Government, and should get as high a class of men as 
possible, and then give them the powers similar to what such 
officers have in other countries of the world and allow them to 
fearlessly cut down and cut out all the thousands of unnecessary 
expenditures of our Government. They should be absolutely 
free and independent of official influences. They will have to be 
cold-blooded and cut down appropriations in every direction that 
they deem proper and eliminate duplication and any superfluous 
employees and antiquated methods and antiquated people and 
inaugurate efficiency and up-to-date business methods, and they 
have very great and far-reaching responsibilities, and they must 
have a free hand to properly perform their very great duties. 

Mr. MOON, Is not that the way the rights and prerogatives 
of the people are committed to a clique for plunder? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Ob, no. We want to get away 
from that. 

Mr. MOON. You have made no provision here for any term 
of years in the tenure of office of these men. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No, sir. 

Mr. MOON. They practically hold fer life. You say they 
are appointed by the President. You do not provide for their 
removal by the President. It is a question whether the Presi- 
dent can remove them or not. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; the President ean remove 
the director, and if it is deemed advisable to insert that specifie 
provision in the bill directly giving him that authority, I see no 
objection to doing so. 

Mr. MOON. But the President ean not remove the civil 


service employees. 
Mr. Chairman, will my colleague 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
yield there? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In reference to the two oflicials to 
whom the gentleman has referred—that is, to the director and 
assistant director of the budget—the bill provides that they 
shall be appointed by the President. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, there is no definite fixed 
term of office, and an incoming President will have a perfect 
right, or the President who makes the appointment will have 
the right, to call for and demand their resignations whenever he 
desires to do so, because they hold subject to his will and 
pleasure. 

Mr. MOON. Ought there not to be a tenure fixed? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No, There should not be a term 
fixed in the case of these officials, but they should be subject to 
removal at pleasure, and for this reason: We are trying in this 
bill to fix a definite responsibility upon the President in the 
transmission of these estimates. The President has not the time, 
and it would be impossible for him to go through these depart- 
ments and get definite information as to the amount of these 
appropriations and the number of employees required, and there- 
fore we provide this bureau for that purpose. Now, if we are 
fixing upon the President the responsibility for the transmission 
of these estimates, certainly we ought to give the President free 
rein in the selection of the man who is to head that bureau. 
He ought to be a man in whom the President has absolute con- 
fidence, and the President ought to have the right at any minute 
and in any hour to remove him if he desires to do so. 

Mr, MOON. Well, admitting that, it is a very questionable 
proposition—the gentleman's statement—as a matter of law. If 
the appointment is placed in the hands of the President with the 
power of removal, there is no question about it; but if Congress 
invests In the President simply the power of naming a particular 
officer, it is very questionable to say whether the President has 
pe right to say what the tenure is te be and remove him from 
office. 


Nr. BLAND of Missouri. Section 12 provides for that. 


Mr. MOON. What does it provide? 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri, It provides that the President shall 
remove him and fix the tenure of office. 

Mr. MOON. Iam only making these suggestions to the gen- 
tleman. I do not believe there should be any doubt at all as 
to the power of the President. I do not believe we ought to 
create an office without fixing the tenure, and I do not believe 
one iota in the eivil-service proposition you have here. 
[Laughter.] 

NE LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would not the status of this director be 
the same as that of an ambassador, who is appointed for a 
fixed term? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And that is the custom always in the 
Diplomatie Service—that when a new President is inaugurated 
he receives the resignations of all the ambassadors and minis- 
ters. This is on precisely the same basis. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; and in the same way. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. In a moment. In the same way, 
if the director of the budget and his assistant have been ex- 
ceptionally efficient and have made a splendid record, as we 
all hope and believe they will, the chances are that no incoming 
President will want to remove them. He ought to have that 
power. He does have that power under this bill; but If those 
officials are exceptionally efficient he will not want to dispense 
with their services. They are not political positions at all. 

Mr. MOON. Why do you not make it clear that he shall 
have the power? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. So far as I am concerned, I have 
not a particle of objection to that. That is a matter of detail, 
to be considered when we come to consider the bill under the 
five-minute rule for amendments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman says the new President, 
when he comes in, could remove the director. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Could the President who was in, during the 
term of his office, remove the director? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, surely he can remove him. 
If he does not prove efficient, the President can and will remove 
him at any time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
to be made clear. 

Mr. MOON. What time does your bil 
tirement of these people on half pay? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. At the age of 70 years, That ouly 
applies to two men. ` 

Mr. MOON. That is exactly the provision as to judges who 
may be appointed by the President, but can not be urappointed 
by the President. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is a matter of detail. I hope 
the gentleman will offer an amendment to embody any sugges- 
tion which he has in mind. 

Mr. MOON. I am against any proposition that turns over 
control of the revenues to any such a bureau as that. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. On page 9 of the bill it says that section 
236 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

Sec, 236. All claims and demands whatever by the United States or 
against them, and all accounts whatever in which the United States 
are concerned, either as debtors or creditors, shall be settled and ad- 
justed in the accounting department. 

What claims does that cover? What does it mean by set- 
tlead”? Does it mean that they shall be paid, or drawn on the 
Treasury and settled? What class of claims daes that refer to? 
Does that relieve Congress of any of these private claims that 
come before it, and does it relieve the Court of Claims of any 
of its work? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


If there is any doubt about that, it ought 


provide for the re- 


I do not think so. I think that 


simply means to consolidate all of these five or six auditors 
that we now have into one department and put them under the 
Comptroller General and make them go into one office rather 
than have each one of them auditing his own accounts, which is 
an entirely illogical and unbusinesslike way of doing and which 
they are doing at the present time. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. I agree with the gentleman about that, 
but it seems to me that the word“ settled“ may have a different 
meaning than he states.’ 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We do not bring out this bill as 
the absolute sum total of human wisdom. When you come to 
consider it, section by section, we will all welcome amendments 
that will make it better. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it the purpose of this legislation that 
when the budget committee has reported a bill to the House 
the power of the House to increase those appropriations is shut 
off? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no. The House can do what- 
ever it pleases. We do not take away from this House any 
power, and we do not take away from any of the Members the 
power to try to do something; but we feel this way, that when 
the administration brings in a carefully prepared budget and 
says to the American people, “ This is all the money we want, 
this is where we are going to get it from, this is what we are 
going to expend it for, this is our official fiscal policy,” and when 
it has been carefully considered and reported by the large House 
Appropriations Committee, which may be called its budget com- 
mittee, our thought is that they will very thoroughly investi- 
gate, and that after the items making up this budget have gone 
through all these different departments and bureaus and the 
comptroller and the various committees, when a bill is brought in 
here after that much consideration, the chances are that that 
bill will not be increased in this House. 

In other words, we feel that it will at least somewhat resemble 
the effect of the official budget that is put before the House of 
Commons of England or other controlling bodies of the various 
nations of the world. In other words, it is possible; but we 
figure that with the character of men that we will have in the 
35 members of that committee, and with the investigation they 
make, and with the power of the executive departments behind 
it, a bill will not be changed very much on the floor of the House 
unless there is some very good reason for it. Candidly that is 
the way the Budget Committee feels. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it the opinion of the gentleman that 
under our form of government and under our Constitution it 
3 be impossible to put a limitation on appropriations by the 

ouse? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not think it is impossible; 
but at the same time we doubt the wisdom of it. We do not 
think any such limitations will be necessary. 

Let me say this generally to the Members of the House: The 
only one feature that has a mental reservation with all of us, 
and that is somewhat uncertain in the minds of all of us, and 
that we can not satisfactorily advise you about, is the body at 
the other end of this Capitol. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. ` 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will take 10 minutes more. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman 10 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. As a matter of fact, the House of 
Representatives has got no right to regulate the Senate, but we 
do feel that when we bring out the budget in the manner in 
which we here provide, and if we provide that any amendments 
that they put on in the Senate shall be subject to a point of 
order in this House, and guard ourselves in every way that we 
can, we feel that with the administration and with the power 
that this House will have of initiating these revenue measures, 
it will very materially curtail the present custom of the Senate 
of boosting appropriation bills to the blue sky, nearly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I should like to know how the commit- 
tee construes section 4, particularly that portion of it which gives 
to the President the recommendation as to revenues. Is this 
budget, in addition to suggestions as to appropriations, to con- 
tain suggestions for the imposition or raising of revenues? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why, yes; in so far as the Presi- 
dent sces fit to advise Congress. In other words, we want to put 
the duty and the responsibility upon the President of the United 
States to outline and present to Congress, as we feel he ought to, 
the fiscal policy of this Government; in other words, to show 
how and where the money is coming from and where he thinks 
every dollar of it ought to go. In other words, we want to make 
him put all his financial cards on the table here and before the 
whole country and be officially responsible for them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. For instance, take the case of this year, 
where the total expenses for the fiscal year exceeds the sources 
of revenue from all known sources by more than $3,000,000,000. 
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Would it be the duty under this plan for the President to recom- 
mend to Congress how that deficit can be made up? i 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, absolutely. He ought to tell 
Congress what his financial policy and ideas are, and then, if 
necessary, go before the American people and back them up. 
If we differ with him and change his budget, we will have to 
answer to our constituents when we go home for reelection. 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will allow me, that is the law 
now, under the act of March 4, 1909. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Since I have been in Congress I have 
never heard of its being obeyed. Does the gentleman from Iowa 
remember a case where the President has made such a recom- 
mendation ? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I think it may be that President Wilson, in 
one of his annual messages, made some suggestion during the 
war. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; such as a few sources of taxation, 
but no recommendation as to those taxes. He recommended that 
this tax should be imposed, for instance, on oil and steel. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not think that President Taft 
or President Wilson ever carried out that act or enforced that 
sya It has been practically a dead letter, and still it is a good 
aw. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand the purpose of making this 
provision is to make it the duty of the President to make sug- 
gestions and recommendations as to revenue and recommenda- 
tions as to expenditure? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; we feel that he ought to 
frankly and fully let the country know what his policy is. He 
will have the necessary machinery, and he should do the work 
and give the country the benefit of his power and opportunity to 
save the people’s money and get the credit for it if he does and 
be blamed for it if he does not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In other words, the budget is, so far as 
the Executive is concerned, a complete recommendation to Con- 
gress as to the finances of the Government? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Absolutely. In other words, we 
put the responsibility on the executive departments of this Gov- 
ernment to tell Congress and the American people what that 
financial policy is and how to carry out what he promised during 
the campaign, what his party stands for, and present it to the 
American people in a way that everybody can understand. Then 
Congress will take up his recommendations, and we have the 
absolute power to indorse them or disregard them. If we disre- 
gard them we have to answer to the American people for it, 
whether we raise or lower it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Les. 

Mr. HASTINGS. As I understand, the Budget Committee 
prepares in detail the budget and transmits it to Congress 
through the President, stating the various sums that will be 
necessary to run the Government—— 

4 Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; and where they are to come 
rom. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And where they are to come from—the 
amount to be used by the Navy Department, the amount to be 
used by the Army, the Agriculture Department 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Every activity of the Government. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Every activity of the Government, and give 
it in detail. What I would like to hear the gentleman on is 
this: I am for the budget and for the bill; but I am against 
the rule, because I believe when these recommendations are 
made, for instance, the amount necessary for the Army or the 
Navy or the Department of Agriculture—I believe that gentle- 
men of this House who have made a study of that question for 
years and years are better qualified to say how that appropria- 
tion shall be used for the benefit of the Army or other depart- 
ments than the 35 Members on this committee. I believe that 
gentlemen, for illustration, on the Post Office Committee who 
have been on that committee for years and years know more 
about the expenditure of that money for the benefit of the 
Postal Service than the men on this committee. I believe that 
men on the Agricultural Committee will know more about the 
expenditure of money for the benefit of agriculture than this 
great committee, and so of all the other departments. That is 
the one point of difference between myself and the gentleman, 
and the difference entertained by other Members of the House. 
Everybody favors a budget system. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman from Okla- 
homa what would happen to the country if all the members of 
the Post Office Committee should be defeated for reelection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman from Massachusetts under- 
stands that that is highly improbable. Some gentlemen haye 
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served here as long us 30 years, some 35, and same 40 years, 
and there is never an entirely new membership of the House. 
Let me isay that just as soon as you concentrate the power in 


33 Members of the House, the Appropriation Committee, the | 
Committee on Rules, and the Ways and Means Committee will 
control and dominate the legislation of this House, and the rest 


of the membership of this House might as well go home. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘They could resign. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman from Massachusetts imag- 
Ines that he runs the entire House, and often interjects remarks, 
whether proper or otherwise; and sometimes they are not en- 
tirely appreciated, and some do not appreciate them at all. 
I want him to remember that there are other Members that 
ought to be heard and expect to be heard once in a while in 
nddition to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have not the floor. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma, who has 
been here for a great many years—— i 

Mr. HASTINGS. Not many, but a few. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, several terms, feel that any one commit- 
tee or any two committees or any three committees can control 
the judgment of the entire membership of the House or can get 
any measure through contrary to the judgment of the majority 
of the House? 

Mr. HASTINGS. They bring the legislation to the attention 
of the House, and in that way can get consideration of the 
House. Let me ask the gentleman how the Committee on Agri- 
culture could get any consideration here of any bills before 
the House, except on Calendar Wednesday or by a special rule? 
If the committee has had two Calendar Wednesdays, the com- 
mittee might never be called during the whole session of Con- 
gress. We have had experience of that kind a number of 
times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman 10 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Might I suggest that up to 1865 there 
was only one committee of this House, which had charge of 
not only appropriations but the raising of revenue? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is true. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And many well-known statesmen made 
handsome reputations, although they were not members of the 
Ways and Means Committee. It was not until 1885 that any 
committee except one had the power of appropriation at all. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. ‘There is not a Member in this 
House who favors economy or who wants to carry out his party 
platform who can give n sane reason for voting against this 
bill. 

It is a matter that systematizes the executive departments. 
As far as the other proposition is concerned—that is, our rules— 
that is a bridge which we will cross when we come to it. That 
will be time enough to thrash out the rules question and the 
power of the committees. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, will ‘the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Is it not true that this bill creates quite a 
number of officers at large salaries? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Not very many. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Are not those places to be filled by men 
who are to be appointed and who are not responsible to the peo- 
ple of the country who pay the taxes, fron. whom the representa- 
tives of the people hold their positions? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The heads of the budget are re- 
sponsible to the President of the United States, and he can eut 
off their heads in five minutes. 

Mr. STHAGALL. Is it not true that some of these officers 
hold office for life? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. AN civil-service employees hold 
office for life. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Is it not true also that, after all, the Con- 
gress is not responsible for extravagant appropriations as are 
the heads of these departments, to whom we listen and who sub- 
mit to us now their estimates from which we make up our ap- 
propriations? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman is absolutely cor- 
rect about that. That is one thing that came out in the hearings. 
Practically all of these writers upon the budget system, even 
the authors of many books and articles in all of these 
berate Congress for extravagance, but when they came before 
our committee, as a matter of fact, there was hardly one of 
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them who knew that the Congress of the United States had 
saved to the Government of the United States hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars by cutting down estimates that were ‘turned in 
every year by the heads of the executive departments. 

Mr. STEAGALL. It is true that In every instance the Con- 
gress cuts the appropriations sent in by. these heads of forni- 
ments. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. In almost every instance. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Does not the gentleman believe that the 
representatives of the peopie, who have to go before them every 
two years and give an account of their record here, can better 
be trusted to conserve and economize than men appointed who 
are not responsible to the people, who hold their office at the will 
of some one else? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is nothing in this bill that 
would prevent us from and economizing, and we see 
no reason why the administration should net be put on record to 
conserve and economize and let the American people know why 
it does not, if it does not, 

Mr. STEAGALL. Does the gentleman believe that if the 
Members of Congress could have put the responsibility upon the 
Executive, it would have resulted in any great saving in recent 
years? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I think it would. I think 
there is a great deal of duplication, and many unnecessary em- 
ployees, and great waste and unnecessary expenditures, and I 
feel that if the departments themselves had the responsibility 
put upon them of going before the American people for reelec- 
tion and showing where all this money came from and went to 
we would have made a great saving. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
committee for its courteous hearing. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Mr. Chairman, I wish to take up 
the five minutes in catechizing the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Goop], because I want some information. If the chief 
man in this plan—whatever he is called—is not to be appointed 
for life, why not say so in this bill? 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman refer to the director of the 
hades or the comptroller general? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The comptroller general. 

Mr. GOOD. He is not appointed for life. He is appointed 
during good behavior. He is appointed until the happening of 
two events—either until he is removed by concurrent resolution 
of Congress or until he reaches the age of 70 years. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is one question. Why do 
you net put it in the bill that the President shall have the 
power to remove this man instantly if he wants to? 

Mr. GOOD. The intention was that this department should 
be more an arm of the Congress than of the executive depart- 
ment. The President will have his bureau of the budget, with 
a director of the budget, and there should be on the part of 
Congress an independent estab! to whom Congress could 
go for its information, which would be at all times a check and 
a balance against extravagance upon the part of the Executive. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why put the director and his assist- 
ant on the same basis as Federal courts—that when they reach 
the age of 70 years and have served 10 years they shall be re- 
tired on half pay? 

Mr. GOOD. That does not apply to the director of the budget. 
The director of the budget, when he retires, gets no pay at all 
after he leaves the office, because that man is te be the Presi- 
dent’s personal man. He will likely go out with the adminis- 
tration. He is the man that the President will hold responsihic 
for giving him personal information that he wants. The comp- 
troller general is a semijudicial one. I can conceive of no ofi- 
cial of the United States who will have more power than the 
comptroller general of the United States. We ought to invite to 
that office the very best talent that is obtainable; and in order 
to do that you must make the tenure of effice somewhat per- 


manent and hold out an inducement to the man who may 


occupy it, so that when he retires, if he is net retired by concur- 
rent resolution, he will have something on which he will be 
able to live. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is just the beginning of a pen 
sion system from civil walks of life, is it not? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I do not think so. The gentleman may say 
that retiring judges of the Federal court was the beginning of 
a pension system; yet that law has been on the statute hooks 
for a great Many years, and it was not the beginning of a pen- 
sion system, and this bill does not extend it except to this 


Mr, CLARK of Missouri. But every time some one wants to 
establish a pension system from civil life the case of the Fed 
eral judges is cited as a precedent. 
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Mr. GOOD. That is true. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why should not another-law be 
passed that if a man serves in Congress 10 years or 25 years 
or 20 years and attains the age of 70 years, he shall be retired 
on half pay? What do these appointive oficials do, who hold 
appointive oflices, in the way of labor, moro than a Congress- 
inan does? 

Mr. GOOD. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Missouri to this fact, that this man will pass upon ex- 
penditures of several billions of dollars a year. We ought to 
get the very best man available. I do not know whether you 
can get a man from the practice of the law or from business 
pursuits for the amount specified in the bill; but the intention 
of the committee was to make the salary so it would be at- 
tractive, and also to make some retirement provision attractive. 
The retirement provision is only an incident; it is a detail; 
and if there is objection to it on the ground the gentleman has 
specified, Why 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to have five minutes 
more. I am digging for information. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield the gentleman five min- 
utes additional. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, now, he gets $10,000 a year. 
We get $7,500. We pass on billions of dollars a year, too, 
Now, how does he come to be such a big wig? When we come 
to that section I am going to move to strike out the retirement 
business and find out about it. Now, another question. Is 
this comptroller general, or whatever you call him, going to be 
u member of the Cabinet, with a separate department? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
bill to “the department.” 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. We provide in section 9 that there is 
created a department to be known as the accounting depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. That is the department that is referred to. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, a department has a certain 
fixed meaning in the understanding of the American people. It 
is “the department,” and the chief of the department is a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. 

Mr. GOOD. Not necessarily so. I can give the gentleman 
quite a number of instances where departments do not haye a 
Cabinet member. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is a misnomer, then, to call it a 
department, A department is a department. Does not the gen- 
tleman know that the House has been the most economical body 
that has anything to do with the finances of this country? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; more economical than the estimating or the 
executive department, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The chiefs of departments, the 
heads of bureaus, and all that kept exceeding the appropria- 
tions here until Congress had to pass a law making it a criminal 
offense for them to do it. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is this comptroller general, or 
whoever or whatever he is going to be, supposed to be more 
economical than the rest of these departments? 

Mr. GOOD. Absolutely so. This department is created to 
put a stop to that sort of thing in the executive department, 
and the only way you can do it is to have men going out 
through these other departments 365 days in the year to bring 
to Congress the information as to the real status in those de- 
partments. That is, in part, the purpose of this department. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, does not the gentleman know 
that the Civil Service Commission has been hunting around 
here to find places in which to put—I-have forgotten how many, 
but four or five thousand that some department turned loose 
here the other day—and the Civil Service Commission stated that 
they were going to find places to put those discharged people in? 

Mr. GOOD. I had not seen that statement. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Well, it was in the newspapers. I 
do not know whether the newspapers were telling the truth or 
lying about it. 

Mr. GOOD. I have not seen the statement. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. This comptroller general is going 
to absorb practically all the power there is up there, is he not? 

Mr. GOOD. No; the comptroller general will pass first on 
the legality of every expenditure. Second, he will audit the 
accounts in a big way for all of the departments, and he will 
have under him a trained corps of auditors, who will owe their 
position to the fact that they are auditors rather than that they 
have performed political services. Political auditors are now 
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selected. Of the six auditors, only one had ever done any audit- 
ing before. The others were men selected because of their 
political pull, and it is not businesslike for Congress to be held 
responsible for appropriations and having no check upon the 
expenditures after they are made. No business institution in 
the country would give a million dollars to a man to spend for 
a certain thing and allow him to audit his own accounts. 
That is the system we have now. We want an independent 
audit, so that Congress can know whether or not the money it 
has appropriated has been expended for the purposes for which 
it was appropriated. And we want him to be able to say it to 
them without fear of being removed by the executive that he 
criticizes. That is the purpose of this provision. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Another question. Has a single 
man appeared to testify before this Committee on the Budget 
who has standing enough to be elected here to the House or to 
the Senate in his own community ? 

Mr. GOOD. Did a single man 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Did a single man appear before this 
Budget Committee and advise a budget—and most of them 
would not know a budget if they met it in the big road—did a 
single one have standing cnough for him to be elected to the 
House or the Senate? 

Mr. GOOD, Well, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Sherley; both have 
been elected a number of times to this House and rendered 
wonderful service in this House, and they both advocated it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Both were able men. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Taft and Goy. Lowden both advocated it. 
guns CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
man five minutes additional, 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not want five minutes more. 

I want to say this, Mr. Chairman, that I am in favor of a 
budget system, and this idea of a big committee to transact this 
business appeals to me very forcibly, but I do not want some 
office created up here in the administrative department that is 
going to bully and override the House of Representatives. [Ap- 
plause.] The patronage of the Government is very strong indeed, 
I had experiences concerning that early in my congressional 
career. 

Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. With pleasure. 

Mr. CANNON, The Comptroller of the Treasury Department 
now passes upon appropriations as to whether finally it would 
be legal or illegal to expend the money for the purpose spoken 
of. A man by the name of Taylor, of Ohio, was comptroller 
when I came to Washington. He was a very competent man in 
every respect, 

A law came up for him to construe as to the expenditure of an 
appropriation. Grant was President. Mr. Taylor would not 
construe it for the purpose proposed. They could not get him to 
do it. He said that was contrary to the spirit of the law that 
made the appropriation. Whereupon word came to him that he 
must make that construction or he would be removed. His reply 
was, “I tender my resignation to the President, because I will 
not make that construction.” And President Grant had the good 
Sense to let him stay, and he did stay until he died. Now, I want 
a man that is not to be subject to patronage in the construction 
of the law that makes the appropriation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When Congress met in extraordi- 
nary session in 1893 we had a caucus here, not of Democrats 
alone but of everybody who was friendly to silver. There was a 
membership then of 357. There were 201 Members of Congress 
in that caucus, They debated it two weeks, and when we called 
the roll seven times on one day on that proposition, 16 to 1 and 
17 to 1, and so forth, the highest vote we ever polled was 101. 
What did it? Patronage. 

One night in February, 1909, or early in March, we had a con- 
fab here about the President's salary just before President Taft 
was to be inaugurated. We were scrapping around here as to 
whether we would raise his salary to $75,000, and it was solemnly 
promised on the floor of the House if I would let up fighting 
that proposition the $25,000 for traveling expenses for the Presi- 
dent would never be asked any more. The statement was made 
in public. Within three weeks after President Taft was inaugu- 
rated a bill was introduced here to give him that $25,000 for tray- 
eling expenses, and I accused gentlemen over there who formerly 
agreed with me on that proposition that they were not acting in 
good faith; that they were not telling the truth on that night 
on which we were scrapping; but they simply laughed at it. 
They practically admitted that they have fibbed ; and President 
Taft got his $25,000 for traveling expenses. 

Mr. CANNON. -Will the gentleman allow me? 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Les. 

Mr. GANNON. That is a reflection upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Congress. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That may be; but I am telling you 
about this patronage clause. I could give a dozen examples. 
‘As one example that I have related is about a Republican and 
one about a Democrat, nobody can accuse me of talking politics. 
Tam in favor of a budget system, but I am not in favor of giving 
some Mephistopheles up in these departments authority to do 
everything. 

NI. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my part in this debate is to discuss the English financial 
system and procedure in relation to the preparation, submis- 

- sion, and adoption of their yearly budget, and to state in what 
respects we adopted or rejected their practice, in order to pro- 
pose a budget system adapted to American conditions. ‘The 
committee prepared the pending bill, having in mind our consti- 
tutional system, our institutions, and circumstances. 

It is well understood by everyone who has studied the budget 
system that the English practice is the best of its kind and the 
longest established ; it has been under fire and test for a great 
many years, and it is probably better known than any other. 

Charles Dickens, in David Copperfield, says: 

man had £20 a year 
„ 10 n pas he would be happy, 
but if he nt £20 1s. he would be miserable; after which he borrowed 
a shilling from me for porter and cheered up. 


That, in a way, describes the condition in this country. That 
is, we have had during our history such ample resources that 
we were not compelled to worry at any time concerning the 
revenue necessary to meet the expenditures. And our debt was 
small in proportion to our ability to obtain funds for the sup- 
port of the Government. Suddenly we have come to a condition 
of affairs where our revenues are not adequate for our expendi- 
tures, where our debt has suddenly assumed tremendous pro- 
portions, where the costs of the Government have increased and 
will be largely maintained for a considerable period, and where, 
when we return to normal times and conditions, the incomes of 
the people who are paying these great taxes will be reduced. 
It will then be a greater burden on the taxpayers to pay even 
the amount that they are now paying. We are faced, then, with 
three conditions, namely, increased debt, increased expenditure, 
and decreasing sources of revenue in comparison with govern- 
mental expenditures. 

For instance, take the question of the increase in salaries. 
We have made Increases in salaries, and it is proposed to increase 
many others. The number of persons employed will be reduced 
slowly. There are many obligations growing out of the war, 
the full extent of which we have not realized. Very many other 
expenses of the Government that have been increased will like- 
wise diminish slowly. We have not yet had time to take stock 
of the full extent of our new liabilities. 

We have had in this country many issues in times past between 
the different parties, but in my judgment the great issue for 
many years to come will be the question of financial retrench- 
ment—the reduction of expenditures. I expect to see in this 
country a great President, who, like Mr. Gladstone, will found 
his title to fame and lasting glory as President of the Ameri- 
can Republic upon the fact that he conducted the administrative 
affairs of this Government upon a basis of sound economy and 
obtained the results that ought to be obtained at a greatly re- 
duced expense [applause]; that there will be a race of Secre- 
taries in the Cabinet who will make it their great endeavor to 
so conduct their departments in an orderly, systematic, and less 
expensive manner, who will go through them with a lighted 
candle and discover where eliminations can be made and found 
their title to the gratitude of the American people upon the fact 
that they did the service required of them at a greatly reduced 
cost. And likewise that there will be departmental chiefs who 
will do these same things. That hereafter Presidents will be 
elected, parties will be overthrown, upon the question of which 
party and which man in the great office of President can best 
serve the people for the least expense. 

This bill proposes to take that question under serious consid- 
eration and afford a measure and method of its realization. 

We propose an ante mortem examination of the patient—the 
public revenue. We propose that by a certain system of sound 
financial therapeutics we may restore the sick man and save his 
life, rather than wait until he is dead and hold a post mortem 
examination upon him and find out why he died. We propose 
in the beginning of things, before a dollar is collected or a dollar 
is expended, that there shall be squeezed out of the estimates 
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and out of the appropriations and out of the proposed taxation 
the last dollar that is unnecessary to be taken from the people 
or spent in the public service. 

The Select Committee on the Budget have reported a bill 
adapted to American conditions, but they have not been un- 
mindful of historical conditions and historical precedents and 
the experience of other people. I shall therefore discuss three 
things in the English budget, because those three things are 
vital to the bill that we have reported. 

The first is the preparation of estimates ; the second, money in 
Parliament; and the third is the audit. > 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Before the gentleman proceeds to take 
up the English system, may I ask him one question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is a member of the Coni- 
mittee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. He recalls that the late Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, advised that committee to reduce 
taxes automatically by 25 per cent on the ground that the 
revenues so derived would be amply sufficient to run the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1919. The gentleman recalls the fact 
that a few days ago the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations showed that the expenses of the fiscal year 1919 would 
be something more than $10,500,000,000, so that we now find 
ourselves in the position of having automatically reduced taxes 
to a point where we will not raise more than $4,000,000,000 in 
the face of an expenditure of more than $10,000,000,000. Is it 
not to avoid just that sort of thing, that sort of wild guessing in 
the dark, that this bill has been drawn as a remedy? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It will do that. It will provide a balanced 
statement of expenditures and revenues, and it will reduce the 
expenditures within the possibilities of the revenues, and reduce 
the revenues to the lowest possible amount consistent with the 
good of the public service. 

There is one fundamental difference between our Government 
and the English Government. In the English Government the 
administration, or the executive, and the power that controls 
the legislation is one and the same body, namely, the cabinet, or 
ministry, or what is known in their phraseology as “ the Govern- 
ment.” The House of Commons, as such, never originates a 
policy. It only approves or rejects a policy proposed by the 
ministry. If it wishes to maintain a ministry in power, it ac- 
cepts their policies. If it wishes to overthrow a ministry, it 
rejects their policies. But in this country Congress initiates 
policies on its own accord, and it approves all policies submitted 
by the Executive before they can be adopted. Consequentiy in 
our system we must take knowledge of the fact that we must not 
deprive the Congress of that power which it has long exercised, 
and which, in proportion to the expenditure, it has wisely exer- 
cised. In the last 25 years the Congress of the United States 
has appropriated $600,000,000 less than the Executive has recom- 
mended. In passing judgment upon the policies of the Executive 
we have found them at times too costly, or that the proposed 
work would cost more than the public good to be derived 
therefrom. x 

When Mr. Gladstone was prime minister he removed a minis- 
ter from his cabinet because that man refused to cut down the 
expenditures of his department within the limits Mr. Gladstone 
thought that department could be carried on for. The minister 
said he could not afford to make the necessary and required 
reduction. Mr. Gladstone said, They must be made.” He dis- 
missed from office that man and appointed another who would 
accomplish that purpose. We must make it possible to accom- 
plish that result in this country or the conditions that confront 
us can not be successfully met in the coming years. 

The fiscal year in Great Britain begins on April 1. So far as 
the system is concerned, the commons is supreme nominally. 
The cabinet is in control as long as it commands a majority 
of the House of Commons. In the cabinet the prime min- 
ister is the chief factor. Under him is the chancellor of the 
exchequer, for if a prime minister does not take, when he as- 
sumes the premiership, the chancellorship of the exchequer also, 
the next strongest man in the cabinet makes ‘a bee line for 
that place. 

The treasury in England has a double organization—a politi- 
cal and a financial organization. The political organization con- 
sists of a chancellor of the exchequer, who is frequently the 
prime minister, also known as the first lord of the treasury. 
Then they have four or five junior lords, who are part of the 
“ scenery,’ but have nothing to do with the finances of the 
country, except that they are useful occasionally to sign docu- 
ments; these junior lords act as parliamentary whips. There 
is a parliamentary secretary, who is the chief whip of the ma- 
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jority. There is a financial secretary, who is the assistant to 
the chancellor, both in the administration of the finances in the 
treasury and on the floor of the House of Commons. These 
men «are all members of the cabinet, and you can see from 
that how great a voice the fisenl system and ‘the treasury of 
Great Britain has in the cabinet of England and on the floor 
of the House of Commons by the number and the character of 
men who conduct its affairs. 

There is then the permanent or financial organization, at the 
head of which is a permanent secretary. Sometimes the office 
is divided between the two men. They and the permanent staff 
under them do not change with the political changes in ‘the 
Government. 

The estimates are prepared in the treasury, and the process 
is as follows: In October of each year the permanent secretary 
of the treasury, acting for and on behalf of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, sends to every spending department a sheet 
containing, printed on it, every item of expenditure that that 
department or service was authorized to make in the last ap- 
propriation act. The amounts appropriated for that depart- 
ment or service for the last five years are set down in col- 
umns printed in for the convenience of the spending depart- 
ment in submitting its estimate, and also to let it know that 
the treasury is advised as to what the amounts should be. Then 
the department puts in the umount it estimates as needed for 
every item printed in the list as the estimate for the ensuing 
fiscal year. 

Such estimates are arrived at in this way: The treasury is in 
constant ‘touch with every spending department. Here is a 
department or service“ that wishes to add five men to its staff. 
They ean not do that, even though they have the money appro- 
priated for it, unless the treasury approves that addition of 
five men in what is known as a “treasury minute.“ Or it 
wishes to develop a service, and under the power of virement 
they have the authority to transfer sums from one service 
to another within a certain limitation. But they can not spend 
a dollar more than they did in the preceding year unless they 
submit that request to the treasury and the treasury minute 
approves of the change in the organization of that service. 
These are only illustrative cases; and the treasury has similar 
authority over many other activities. 

That goes on every day in the year. The treasury department 
decides thousands and ‘thousands of cases. They retain a copy 
of the minute. The spending service receives a copy of the 
minute, and if when it makes out its estimate in the estimate 
blank it wishes to add a clerk, or to change the service a little, 
or add a new service, it must put in a specially-prepared column 
the date and number of the treasury minute authorizing the 
changes; otherwise it is not authorized or warranted to include 
them in the estimate. So that every day of the year the treas- 
ury department is approving or disapproving the actions of the 
spending departments. ‘The treasury department is, on the part 
of the executive, the cabinet of England, the power that enables 
it to hold down the spending department to the last shilling 
consistent with the proper performance of their public duties. 

When the estimate circulars are received back by the treas- 
ury department it examines them. It notes every proposed 
item of expenditure and observes whether they are warranted 
by a comparison with the appropriations of the preceding year 
or reference to the treasury minutes. If there is any change 
at all the treasury then examines the quotation of the treasury 
minutes to see whether that change was authorized. If not, 
they require the spending department to show cause why that 
item should not go out of the estimate. 

If there is a change in the organization of the service, the 
warrant for that must be cited in a treasury minute, and if 
they can not show warrant of authority for it the spending 
department is asked to show why that should not go out of the 
estimate. If a new service is added they make the same inquiry. 
They look for stowaways all through the estimates to see whether 
the spending department is attempting to get a mew item in- 
cluded in a place where the treasury department will overlook it. 
Oecasionally such an item is overlooked, but rarely. The result 
is that when the treasury department makes up the estimates, 
having collected all the estimate sheets, to be presented to the 
ministry for the ensuing fiscal year, the greater proportion of the 
items have been agreed on between the treasury and the spend- 
ing departments. ‘The remaining differences must then be settled. 
The treasury, in the case of a dispute between the spending 
departments and the treasury, appoints an interdepartmental 
committee if more than one department is concerned; other- 
wise, a departmental committee. ‘The spending department 
offers its reasons for adding the new service or the new em- 
ployee, or whatever it may be that they desire the enlargement 
for. The spending department may yield, the treasury may 


compromise, the treasury may yield, or there may be a deadlock. 
If there is a deadlock, the treasury refers it, on its side, to the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and the spending department refers 
it, on its side, to the head of the spending department, and the 
chancellor of the exchequer and the departmental head then 
endeavor to come to a conclusion. If they can reach no agree- 
ment, it then goes before the ministry. As against the treasury, 
the head of the spending department has the prevailing voice, in 
that it can bring it before the chancellor and the cabinet, but as 
against the head of the spending department the chancellor has 
the strongest voice in the cabinet, and the cabinet sustains the 
treasury in every possible case. 

For that reason, then, the treasury department of England 
has grown to be a very powerful organization in the hands of 
the ministry for holding down the expenditures to the last pos- 
sible pound consistent with the public good. It is not a depart- 
ment that goes around seeking trouble. Every spending de- 
partment understands that the special obligation of the treas- 
ary is to reduce expenses, and they take it in good part. But 
it is an all-the-year-round work on their part, and the result is 
that they have effected some very remarkable economies in the 
public service. 

I quote from Durell’s Parliamentary Grants. ‘This, I believe, 
is feo Aoi book on the English fiscal system and the most 
authentic: 


The primary object of the treasury,.as well as of the public 
accounts.committee, is to complete and secure the control of 
Parliament over the public expenditure and to maintain finan- 
cial order throughout the service. The treasury is the central 
financial authority of the State and all important changes in 
financial administration should either have its prior authority 
or at least be brought directly to its notice. “By immemorial 
custom, the lords commissioners of the treasury have been con- 
stitutionally empowered to control all other departments of the 
State in matters of finance and public expenditure. In various 
facts of Parliament and reports of committees of the House of 
Commons this authority has been from time to time recognizeil 
and enforced.’ The secretary of the board of audit emphasized 
the same point in 1865. Unless Parliament for some special 
purpose empowers some other department than the treasury to 
authorize expenditure, ‘the source,’ he said, ‘ of all administra- 
tive authority for expenditure is the treasury. ‘The right of 
the treasury to determine what the several departments may 
spendand what they must not spend,though modified occasionally 
by certain special enactments, is incontestable and rests upon 
an unbroken prescription which has accordingly the force of 
law. ‘The treasury, moreover, may exercise this right, pro- 
vided that it does not transgress any parliamentary require- 
ment in any way it pleases. * * In short, the power of 
determining by what means the controlling authority of the 
Grown over the public expenditure can be best maintained be- 
longs of right to the treasury, and the decision. of the treasury 
as to what expenditure is or is not sufliciently authorized is 
final and without appeal.’ 

This financial control is really the control of the chancellor 
of the.exchequer, exercised through the subordinate or depart- 
mental treasury acting as his advisory staff.” (D., 241.) 

“The functions of the treasury in relation to public finance 
are to control, to authorize, and to advise apart from its duty 
of having to secure that the money required is available. It 
is strictly neither an expending nor a collecting department of 
the State, but rather the financing department for all other de- 
partments. It is responsible for seeing that the consolidated 
fund is always in a position to meet the demands made upon it, 
and therefore it is one of the first duties of the financial branch 
of the treasury to watch the rate at which issues are proceed- 
ing—to watch, that is to say, ‘the overflow from the sluice,’ 
namely, the issues from the exchequer. This it is able to do by 
being informed of the daily progress of imprests to the account- 
ing departments, which enable them to carry on their daily 
expenditure from day to day, inasmuch as the issues are made 
on its direction. Nor again is it normally an executive de- 
partment, though occasionally, and indeed frequently, there are 
many things to be done in the multifarious concerns of the 
country in regard to which the treasury is compelled to act as 
a department invested with the initiative, simply because there 
is no other department to do so. Still, this ought not to be 
done when there is.another department which is able to take 
the initiative. 

“The duty of preparing and consequently of criticizing the 
estimates on which the budget is to be based devolves upon the 
treasury, which is therefore necessarily possessed of very great 
power of control over public expenditure.” (I., 242.) 

“Economy is never attainable without efficiency—that is an 
absolute rule.” (D., 243.) 
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“The business of the treasury, apart from policy and its 
role of representing how much money it is wise or not wise to 
spend, is to find out waste by all official legitimate means, to 
canvass unwise expenditure, and, by correlating the demands of 
the different departments, to secure the maintenance of the 
system of public accounting in them all on a principle of uni- 
formity. It is, as regards the functions which it can exercise, 
a very effective instrument to produce financial order, for it is 
the nature of financial criticism to look for defects and propose 
remedies. It is the department on which Parliament mainly 
relies for the prevention of financial irregularities on the part 
of the accounting departments. Its control commences with 
the preparation of the estimates and continues throughout the 
various processes of expenditure, accounting, and audit until 
the final report of the public-accounts committee has been 
dealt with.” (D., 244.) 

In the second place, the treasury is required to write min- 
utes on the reports of the public-accounts committee and of the 
estimates committee. It is not required to adopt them, but it 
ean not ignore them. Action is required to be taken and the 
treasury must present its minutes for the consideration of 
these committees in the next session. If it disagrees with the 
report, the reasons on which its objections are based must be 
stated. The committees therefore are not only certain of a 
hearing when dealing with the treasury but are certain also of 
ascertaining the attitude of the treasury, and, consequently, of 
being able to see whether their recommendations will or will 
not be carried out or whether it will be necessary to appeal to 
the final arbitrament of Parliament. It is inconceivable now- 
adays that the treasury should wish to ignore any portion of 
such reports. The spirit with which the modern treasury is 
imbued makes it zealous to assist in these improvements and 
proposals for efficiency, which are the objects aimed at in those 
reports. Disagreements on matters of principle or procedure 
are bound to arise, for there are two sides to every question; 
but the aim of the treasury is the aim of the committees—the 
settlement of a question in the manner most advantageous to 
the public service. In practice the treasury invariably takes 
each item of the reports which calls for notice, observation, or 
action and expresses u considered opinion on it. These min- 
utes thus provide a valuable insight into the policy of the 
treasury in relation to principles and practice.” (D., 246.) 

“Among the chief merits of this central controlling authority 
are the following: 

“1. It promotes financial order. n 

“2. It secures uniformity of system. 

“3. It exercises a valuable influence in advising departments 
as to organization and similar general questions. 

“4, It compels a department to justify its proposals. 

“5. It acts as an impartial critic on the department's pro- 
ceedings generally. 

Moreover, the existence of such a factor of control both re- 
lieves and strengthens the control of Parliament.” (D., 251.) 

“This general control by the treasury may, for convenience, 
be considered under three aspects, namely, control over the 
estimates, over the expenditure under votes, and over details, 
though the control so exercised under one of these heads 
frequently affects and is, in many points, inseparable from the 
others. Of these the first mentioned is anterior control, the 
second is concurrent control, and the third is both anterior and 
concurrent. With retrospective control, as secured by audit, 
the treasury is only indirectly concerned.” (D., 252.) 

“The general total, with which the departmental treasury 
is not officially concerned, being given, the departments draw 
up the estimates in detail and are required to obtain treasury 
sanction to them, separately and collectively, before they are 
presented to Parliament. It is only at this second stage that 
the subordinate or departmental treasury, as such, intervenes,” 
(D., 258.) 

“The control therefore of the subordinate or departmental 
treasury ends with financial criticism. If the chancellor of the 
exchequer chooses to call in question the policy of the depart- 
85. 2 he does so as a member of the cabinet before the cabinet.” 

“Tt is a constitutionai rule that treasury sanction is neces- 
sary to any increase of expenditure, save only in the case of 
the establishments of the two Houses of Parliament. Not 
only is such sanction a necessity, but it is an obligation on the 
department, when presenting proposals involving fresh expendi- 
tures, to lay all the financial considerations before the treasury 
in full at the very outset.” (D., 259.) 

“Outside questions of a policy or technical points, there 

-may be in some classes of expenditure a considerable mar- 
175 200) extravagant and economical administration.“ 
s 8 


“The chancellor of the exchequer might make such a de- 
mand, and put pressure on a department to cut down its total 
estimate in order to bring it within the sum which he thinks 
he can afford.” (D., 263.) 

It may be advisable at this stage to consider the forin of 
the estimates in somewhat more full detail, The general form 
is governed by three main considerations: 

1. The supply of information to Parliament. 

2. The preservation of continuity of the votes. 

“3. The maintenance of control. 

“And it will be convenient to discuss them from these points 
of view.” (D., 266.) 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Les. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the treasury department of England 
have the same arrangement that we have in this country: 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman must be a mind reader, be- 
cause I was just going to take up that question. 

Mr. DOWELL. I should like to hear what the gentleman has 
to say about that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Now, the question is, Why not make the 
Treasury Department in this country the budget-making organi- 
zation and give it budgetary authority for making the esti- 
mates? The reason is very plain. If you have followed this 
brief analysis—and I must necessarily condense what I had 
intended to say because of the passage of time—you will observe 
that the treasury department in England is not a spending de- 
partment, except to a very limited extent and for its own em- 
ployees. It has practically nothing to do except this particular 
work that I have outlined, the preparation of the budget, in- 
forming itself by actual contact with the spending departments 
where reductions can be made, where excessive expenditures are 
in progress, where any service is overmanned, and in many 
other particulars, in order to reduce the expenditures to the 
lowest minimum. 

In England the financial question for many years following 
Mr. Gladstone’s ministry was the question that decided the sur- 
vival or overturn of ministries. For that reason it has been 
essential to ministries in England that they make economical 
recommendations; but in order to do that they must have the 
information upon which to base such recommendations. 

The English treasury is not a spending department. The 
Treasury of the United States is one of the largest spending 
departments in our Government. The English treasury does not 
collect revenue; our Treasury does. The English treasury does 
not administer the debt; our Treasury does. The English treas- 
ury does not coin money; our Treasury does. The English 
treasury does not issue paper money or securities; our Treas- 
ury does. 

The English treasury does not keep a dollar of public funds 
in its possession. Gur Treasury keeps all the public funds either 
actually or distributes them in depositories. The English treas- 
ury does not have these functions that our Treasury has—the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, the Coast Guard Service, the Su- 
pervising Architect's Office, the Farm Loan Bureau, the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Publie Health Service, and some other simi- 
lar organizations. 

The English treasury finds itself occupied every day of the 
year, from one year’s end to the other, with preparation of 
the budget, the examination of proposed expenditures, and the 
duties outlined above. It does nothing else. If we made the 
Treasury of the United States the authority for the preparation 
of the budget in this country, we would have to strip it of all its 
present functions and give them to some other or new depart- 
ment, and make the Treasury a budget-making bureau, in order 
to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to give his whole time 
and attention to this work, since it would require all his time if 
he did the work effectively. To delegate it to a subordinate 
would be to court failure. We thought it not advisable to dis- 
rupt one great department of the Government in order to make 
it the budgetary authority. So we created in the office of the 
President of the United States a system fashioned somewhat 
like the English system of the treasury for preparing the esti- 
mates, under the President of the United States, which shall have 
the authority to do most of the things I have designated that the 
English treasury does. We have left to the President to direct 
its activities. If successful, it will be one of the hardest work- 
ing of our public services. 

We have practically made the President of the United States 
his own chancellor of the exchequer by giving him the authority 
to appoint men to make the budget in his office and to be re- 
sponsible for that budget. We have not added to the powers 
of the President. We could not do that. He has, and will have, 
absolute authority over the estimates to be submitted. We have 
simply created this office, a bureau of the budget, fashioning it 
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on the approved experience, which shall assist him in discharg- 
ing his functions. We have given him authority to change the 


director and assistant director when he pleases if they do not do | 


what he desires. We have given him a permanent official staff, 
which shall collect information, as the English treasury does, 
day after day, every hour, from every department of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Les. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman understands that we 
now have a statute, and have had for several years, in reference 
to the estimates 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman means the statute of 1909? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. Does the gentleman intend to say 
something about that? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Only what President Taft said, that he 
thought well of if, but that he did not have the machinery to 
prepare a budget. We are taking away that reason by giving 
the President of the United States the machinery for preparing 
a budget. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. fF will. i 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. About how large a personnel will this per- 
sonal budget system have? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is something that experience will have 
to determine. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD., Was there any estimate in regard to it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. We provide $100,000 for the office in its incep- 
tion, and if it funetions well it will save several millions. 

Mr. FESS. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I asked him 
one or two questions? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will be glad to answer the gentleman, if I 
ean. 

Mr. FESS. 
rather than as a legislative budget. 
effect, it will be an executive budget? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It will be an exeeutive budget. 

Mr. FESS. You are not taking any power away from the 
President? 

Mr. HAWLEY. We are not taking away any power from the 
President; we are simply giving him the necessary machinery 
for the exercise of the power he long ago ought to have exer- 
cised, and making it his duty to perform this important part 
of his public funetions. 

Mr. FESS. And with the authority you fix the responsibility 
upon him? 

Mr. HAWLEY. He must say when he submits a budget that 
he has thoroughly investigated the public needs on both the rev- 
enue and expenditure sides, that he needs every dollar he asks 
for, does not need a dollar more and could not get along with a 
dollar less, and that the proposed revenues are necessary. 

Mr. FESS. How independent do you make the auditing sys- 
tem? 

Mr, HAWLEY. Absolutely independent from the spending 
departments. We give it n judicial status. It examines ques- 
tions as a court examines questions, upon the Taw and upon 
evidence. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the gentleman another question which 
was discussed some time ago. The power of appointment would 
carry with it the power of removal unless there was a Hmitation 
written into the law. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Of which office is the gentleman speaking? 

Mr. FESS. Fam speaking of the comptroller and the assistant 
comptroller who are appointed with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The power to appoint has always been interpreted to 
carry with it the power of removal, unless in the appointment 
there was some inhibition written in the law. : 

Mr. HAWLEY. We thought that these men, having a judicial 
status, ought to have a judicial tenure of office. We have 
thought that they ought to be secure in the tenure of office unless 
they were incompetent, guilty of malfeasance of office, or derelie- 
tion of duty, or have otherwise shown themselves unfit to hold 
their places. Then they can be removed if in the judgment of 
the two Houses of Congress they ought to be removed. 

Mr. FG. But he can not be removed by the President. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No, 

Mr. FESS. He could be removed by impeachment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; but we provide a more expeditious 
method. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman mean that impeachment pro- 
ceedings would not lie? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; I do not mean that; but we provide 
another way, more summary. 

Mr. FESS. By concurrent resolution? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Under this bill it will still remain as an executive 
If this bill is carried into 
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Mr. HAWLEY. By concurrent resolution of both Houses of 


Congress. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, the man who is appointed may be 
independent of the appointing power, and at the same time if the 
legislative branch finds that he is not desirable, although he may 
be desirable to the appointing power, the legislative branch can 
remove him? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; he is our officer, in a measure, getting 
information for us, to enable us to reduce expenditures and to 
keep advised of what the spending departments are doing. If 
he does not do his work properly, we, as practically his em- 
ployers, ought to be able to discharge him from his office. 

Mr. FESS. The auditing, then, is entirely independent of the 
spending departments. 

Mr. HAWLEY. From every spending department. 

Mr. FESS. That is a great improvement. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr, CANNON. As I understand it, when a budget is made in 
England, as the gentleman has described, although I think he did 
not refer to it further, if it does net go through, then the Gov- 
ernment is turned out and they go to the people. We can not 
do that. A Senator’s tenure of office is six years, ours two years, 
and the President's four. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But I think the distinguished gentleman will 
agree that that is no reason for not having a well-prepared 
budget? A 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all. I am in entire harmony with the 
removal of this comptroller general by concurrent resolution and 
making him independent of the Executive, although the Execu- 
tive appoints him originally. Under the bill he has a fixed 
tenure, unless the House and the Senate turns out by concur- 
rent resolution that there ought to be some one else there. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for one 
other interruption? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Referring to the matter that the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] mentioned, in England 
the budget has been a great issue, more than any other one issue 
in the last 50 years. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Since the time of Gladstone. 

Mr. FESS. As the gentleman will recall, Gladstone came to 
the front of his tremendous fight against Mr. Disraeli on the 
budget system. What I was getting at is this: While the re- 
sponsible ministry system in vogue in Britain and France could 
not be utilized here, if this plan will fix the responsibility upon 
the Executive we will have the issue so that while there is no 
possibility of dissolution and going baek to the people it will 
become a distinctive issue before the country at our periodic 
elections. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is true. To pass on to the seeond divi- 
sion, I wish now to discuss money in Parliament. When the 
budget is submitted to the House of Commons, through the treas- 
ury, all the civil estimates are moved by the chancellor of the 
exchequer. The army and navy estimates are moved by the 
respective ministers of the army and the navy. The army and 
navy estimates are on a little different basis from the civil esti- 
mates, but I shall not have time now to make the distinction. 
There is no committee in the House of Commons corresponding to 
our Committee on Appropriations. They have tried several times 
to appoint what they call an estimates eommittee to revise and 


examine the estimates, but should the estimates committee make 


any serious changes in the ministry's proposal they create a 
Government crisis, and the estimates committee therefore has 
not functioned very well. In the last report of the select com- 
mittee on reform in the House of Commons—for by the act of 
1911 the House of Lords ean not refuse its assent to any money. 
bill—they call attention to the fact that the House of Commons 
is practically a rubber stamp so far as the voting of money is 
concerned; that they have no authority over any inception of 
appropriations, in the reduction or eharacter of the appropria- 
tions. They are proposing some method for relieving that situa- 
tien, te give the House ef Commons more authority over appro- 
priations to reduce them, especially below the budgetary esti- 
mates of the ministry, without causing a crisis in the Govern- 
ment. 

I quote the following from Young's The System of National 
Finance: : 

“Tt is for the House of Commons alone to grant money and 
te limit the uses of its grant; it is for the House of Lords to 
assent to the grant, with the limited power of criticism left to 
it by the Parifament act. The whole initiative is with the 
Commons, but iu the exereise of that right the House of Com- 
mons has imposed upon itself a very important limitation. By 
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a self-denying ordinance it has deprived the generality of its 
own members of the power of initiative in imposing charges on 
the people, and has limited that power to the Crown. By the 
Crown, since ours is a constitutional and limited monarchy, we 
understand the King’s executive ministers who sit in Parlia- 
ment and are responsible to it. So the limitation of initiative 
by the House to the Crown is in fact a limitation to those of its 
own members who are responsible for the executive government. 
No grant can be proposed unless a minister demands it. No 
proposal can be mace that a tax be imposed or inereased unless a 
minister signified the assent of the Crown to the proceeding, and 
thus certifies that the money is needed for the public service. 
No inember not a responsible minister can get up and propose 
the imposition of a public charge on his own initiative. The 
matter is regulated by a standing order of the House of Com- 
mons. It is No. 66 which provides that this House will receive 
no petition for any sum relating to the public service or proceed 
upon any motion for a grant or charge upon the public revenue, 
whether payable out of the consolidated fund or out of money 
to be provided by Parliament, unless recommended by the 
Crown.’ ” 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. 
yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And for the reasons that the gentleman 
has just stated, he has discovered, of course, as have the rest 
of us who have read the parliamentary debates, that the esti- 
mates are not discussed in the House of Commons as they are 
here. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am coming to that. The estimates are sub- 
mitted in the form of votes. There are 150 votes in the Book of 
Estimates. The whole budget is submitted at once. When 
the estimates are submitted to Parliament, the chancellor 
makes what is known as the budget speech, in which he 
discusses the policies of the dominant party, and especially 
as they are implied in the estimates. Then the opposition asks 
to be heard on certain parts of the budget which they propose 
to make the issues in the next election, These are submitted 
to the House of Commons, and the house, after a certain num- 
ber of days, determines by vote the order in which they shall 
be considered. Members of the dominant party may submit 
questions, but the opposition is usually given the privilege of 
presenting its issues. That is on the old theory that before a 
grant of money can be made in England a redress of grievance 
must be had. Twenty days are given from the time of meet- 
ing in February to adjournment on August 5 for the considera- 
tion of the budget. There are no appropriation committees 
that ever investigate a single item before they vote. There is 
no consideration by a Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, such as we have under the five-minute rule. 
When the first of the 20 days has arrived, and the days for dis- 
cussion are set at various periods between February and Au- 
gust 5, they set up what they call “ supply,” or, as we would say, 
go into the Committee of the Whole, the motion being “ that 
Mr. Speaker do leave the chair.” A chairman of the commit- 
tee on supply is appointed. Then the opposition makes its at- 
tack on certain policies of the ministry, and the ministry reply. 
This discussion continues during the days set until, as fre- 
quently occurs, practically the whole time is consumed without 
any investigation of special value of the items proposed by the 
spending departments. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Aud they never go into detail. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Never going into detail. The members of the 
House of Commons have no idea of what the details are so far 
as the parliamentary proceedings are concerned. They can get 
them from the reports if they will dig them out. After 18 days 
of debate have thus been had the nineteenth day comes as the day 
of judgment. The chairman calls the votes in order. If, for 
instance, there have been passed 10 votes in the preceding 18 
days, then on the nineteenth day he calls the eleventh vote, 
the twelfth vote, the thirteenth vote, the fourteenth vote, and 
these are passed in order down to the one hundred and fiftieth 
vote—passed under what they call the guillotine and without 
nny debate. 

It is impossible under their rules for any objection to be 
offered fo any expenditure while the guillotine is falling on the 
votes, On the twentieth—these 20 days may be extended 
to 23 at the application of the opposition with the consent of 
the ministry—on the twentieth day the House of Commons then 
reports, like we do from our Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, back to the house the action of the com- 
mittee on supply, that it has voted the budget. On that day 
they agree to the report of the committee on supply, as we 
agree in this House on a report of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. Now, these votes are only 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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authorizations. They are not appropriations under which the 
spending department are authorized, when the votes are passed, 
to begin spending the money so voted, but must await the 
passage of the annual appropriation act, which is always passed 
a few days before adjournment on August 5. Then they set 
up the ways and means committee and vote the taxes necessary 
to meet the appropriations. 

Mr. FESS. Will it interrupt the gentleman for me to ask 
him one more question? ; f 

Mr. HAWLEY. When I finish this statement. They set up 
a ways and means committee in the same way they set up the 
committee on supply to vote the taxes, and when that is pending 
no motion is in order to change the proposals of the ministry. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman has answered my question, but 
he made some statement that the members of the House of 
Commons did not know the details. There is a reason for that, 
because they are not permitted to make any motion to change 
any of them. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The only motion permitted is to reduce an 
item, and that has not been appealed to for many years. 

Meos 3 The gentleman answered my question before I 
t - 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then one other item—— 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. Suppose the opposition in the British Par- 
liament should suceeed in their attaek upon any item? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Any vote? 

Mr. WELLING. Any item of the budget, and should obtain 
an adverse vote. Would Parliament at once go to the country? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are three options open to the ministry. 
They may consider that the house had not expressed a want 
of confidence in them, and that is one ef the special recom- 
mendations ‘of the ninth report of the select committee of 1918, 
that in order to give a great opportunity to the House of 
Commons to reduce the expenditures the ministry need not 
make a particular vote the subject of political consideration. 
They can consider that the house has not lost confidence in 
them and risk another vote. That very seldom occurs. They 
may resign from office and let a new ministry assume office 
or they may ask the Crown, which is the ministry, to dissolve 
Parliament, thereby terminating the service of every member 
of the house, and go to the country to elect an entirely new 
body, to determine whether the new body so elected will sup- 
port the ministry or the opposition, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for one other question, 
and this is the last one? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. This is the last, and I shall not further inter- 
rupt the gentleman. I put the question to him because he is 
very familiar with the history of this procedure. Did the 
committee consider at all the advisability of preventing a 
motion from: the floor of the House to change items in the bill 
that is to be reported by the thirty-five? 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘The gentleman means from our Budget 
Committee? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Budget Committee considered that und 
the fact that the Congress approves all polictes proposed by 
the Executive before they become effective and originates en- 
tirely the greater proportion of the policies of our country, 
and thought it advisable not to handieap the membership of 
the House by providing that Members should not be given 
an opportunity freely to offer amendments on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. FESS. And those amendments could not be thrown 
out on a point of order? 

Mr. HAWLEY, Only under the rules as now constituted. 
Now as.to the question of audit. The treasury of the English 
Government, having held the estimates to the lowest possible 
shilling consistent with the public good and the budget having 
been passed by the House of Commons, the spending depart- 
ments are now in a position to ask that funds be made avail- 
able for their work. The public funds are generally held in 
the consolidated fund in the Bank of England. Before they 
ean get a shilling the treasury applies to the comptroller and 
auditur gencral for permission to have issued to the treas- 
ury—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Does the gentleman desire more time? If so, 
I am authorized by the chairman [Mr. Goop} to extend the 
time of the gentleman. How much time dees the gentleman 
desire? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Could I have as many as 15 minutes? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield that time te the gentleman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. To repeat that statement because of the in- 
terruption. Before the treasury can make available to the 
spending department a pound it must apply to the comptroller 
and auditor general for permission to have a credit at the 
Bank of England. That letter sets forth in some detail the 
services for which the money is desired, the amount for each 
service, and the period of tinte during which it is to be used. 
The comptroller and auditor general having examined the law 
and the appropriations and finding that these services have 
this money appropriated for their use, that the proportion 
asked for is not in excess of what they should use for the time 
specified in the request, issues the necessary authorization. The 
treasury then has a credit at the Bank of England available 
for the proposed expenditures. It, in turn, receives applications 
from the paymasters or spending officers of the services for a 
credits on their behalf. The treasury likewise makes what 
further examination may be necessary and advises the Bank 
of England that the spending departments are to be credited 
with specified amounts of money to be spent within a certain 
time, but not a pound more can be spent within that time with- 
out special treasury sanction, and this special treasury sanc- 
tion must be supported by a new permit from the comptroller 
and auditor general for additional credit. 

Now, the spending departments having their credit begin 
their expenditures, and the minute they begin an expenditure 
the comptroller and auditor general, on his side, representing 
the House of Commons, as their special officer, has the author- 
ity and power to have sent to him every document, every 
youcher, every contract made by any department, or the papers 
relating to any expenditure authorized by any department, to 
see whether they comply with the law and are within the appro- 
priation and the limit of credit established. He can disallow 
items when he decides the expenditure to be unauthorized, and 
he reports all irregularities to the public accounts committee 
of the House of Commons for their consideration. The comp- 
troller and auditor general follows the course of business in 
every department day after day. 

His staff examines the accounts and operations of every de- | 
partment, as the Treasury does. The Treasury and the comp- 
troller and auditor general have cooperative working arrange- 
ments, for both have the same purposes in view. When they 
have any spending service on the carpet, the Treasury sits with 
the comptroller and auditor general and the public accounts 
committee. The Treasury Department, in preparing the esti- 
mates, holds an-ante mortem examination to save the life of the 
patient if they can. The comptroller and auditor general con- 
duct a post-mortem examination to see why the patient died 
nnd how to save the next. The comptroller and auditor general 
have the same status in England as we propose to give our comp- 
troller and auditor general, a judicial status and a life tenure. | 

It will be noted that the office of comptroller general proposed | 
to be created by the bill does not give as wide powers or impose | 
as many duties upon the comptroller general as are given to and 
exercised by the comptroller and auditor general in England. 
Experience will show, however, in what particulars we should 
amplify the powers of the comptroller general. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. In order to make him correspond more nearly 
to the corresponding British officer, would he not be removable 
by the two Houses of Congress? That is, easily removable. He 
is under this bill, as I understand, removable, but for such cases 
as are enumerated, It may be somewhat difficult to do. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman may have failed to note a 
very significant phrase, “ when in their judgment.” 

Mr. TILSON. If it were done it would have to be for one of 
the causes enumerated? 

Mr. HAWLEY. He is summarily removed, and that is the 
end of it. 

Mr. TILSON. On that line he should be easily removable by 
the responsible party in power in Congress. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; it is so provided. 
pares all the forms of accounting. 

It prepares and sends out, as I have already noted, the esti- 
mates circular, so that the estimates come in in a uniform char- 
acter. They do not allow changes in the form of estimates, ex- 
cept upon urgent necessity, so that year after year, if anyone 
desires to make comparisons, he can -easily tabulate the ex- 
penditures for any particular service and see whether that serv- 
ice is growing or diminishing in cost. The treasury sends out 
all forms of accounting and costing, to keep understandable 
public records, so that when one official goes from one department 
to another making inquiries as to any accounting or any costing | 
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matter he is as familiar with the system in that department as he 
is with his own. They have the same kind of costing and ac- 
counting and other arrangements in one department that they 
have in another. That is one thing we hope our comptroller and 
auditor general and our. budget committee will require to be 
done. It will greatly simplify the keeping of the public accounts 
and thus increase the value of any financial information that 
we receive. 

In conclusion, unless there is some further question 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion if it will not interfere. į 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Did the Budget Committee consider recom- 
mending a change in the Constitution so as to permit the Presi- 
dent vetoing separate items in appropriation bills? 

Mr. HAWLEY. We did not. I do not think that was in the 
purview of the resolution creating this committee. It specified 
two things—the proposed legislation on the budget system and 
proposed amendments to the rules. 

Mr. HASTINGS. In my judgment, that would enable us to 
cut out a good many items of doubtful propriety in appropria- 
tion bills. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think it would result in hat in many in- 
stances. I understand the State of Illinois in its budget system 
has given, by an amendment to its constitution, that power to 
the governor. 

Mr. PLATT. Under the system proposec—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. And Ohio, too, I am informed. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And Oklahoma, also, has. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We are getting some valuable testimony. 

Mr. PLATT. It has been so in New York for a long time. 


| Under the system proposed the President would have to ap- 


prove the estimates in advance, 


Mr. HAWLEY. He will necessarily approve the budget before 


he submits it to Congress, but like any sensible man, with a 


balance wheel in his head, he should change his mind if the facts 
justify. 5 

Mr. TILSON. After all, Congress has the right to increase 
his estimates even then. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to speak on the responsibility of Con- 
gress under this system. When the budget is received by Con- 
gress it has been approved by the President. He has said to us 
he needs that amount of money, not a dollar more, and can not 
get along with a dollar less. When it comes before Congress 
we have. two responsibilities. If we accept his budget with- 
out change, we share the responsibility with the President. 
If we change that budget by reducing items or by increasing 
items, by eliminating items or adding items, we have assumed 
a responsibility of our own in addition to that responsibility 
we have in the matter of the items that the President submitted 
and which we adopted without change. We have not changed 
the responsibility of the House in this bill; we have not changed 
the opportunity of the House -to examine the estimates. The 
committees can go just as thoroughly into them as they ever 
have gone, and they can go more thoroughly into them. With 
the independent auditing system, we can get immediate infor- 
mation. Every committee will have in the auditor's department 
a staff that can be put, in case of need, to gathering informa- 
tion quickly. We will not have to introduce a resolution in 
the House, have it considered, send it down to a department, 
and, after waiting a time, politely inquire whether or not they 
received our letter; and then, when we do get the information, 
haye it practically of no value. We will have an expert account- 
ing department that will quickly submit authentic information. 
That will increase the power of Congress over appropriations, 
but at the same time it will increase our responsibility in the 


| matter of making appropriations. 


Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. My only fear is, if the Congress still retains the 
right, which I think it will have, to either increase or reduce, 
will not that, in a way, shift the responsibility from the Presi- 


| dent so that, while he has the estimates now, he does not feel 


any responsibility, because Congress does it in the finality? 

Mr. HAWLEY. In answer to the gentleman's question, I will 
state my opinion. I do not wish to attempt in any way to bind - 
the committee. While I respect the great office of President, 
and hope that it will always be conferred on men competent for 
its great duties, yet I have known in our history men to go 
from this body to that great office and fill it with high renown 
I would not tie the hands of the Members of the House or impair 
their opportunities or diminish their chances of rendering 
publie service to the country in the initiation of great public 
policies. If a man sitting in the President's chair can inaugu- 
rate great policies leading to the expenditure of money, that 
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same man, as a Representative, or men of equal ability, standing 
on the floor of Congress are just as competent to inaugurate 
policies for the public good. [Applause.] I believe in making 
the House of Representatives, which is the truly representative 
body in this country, because of our direct elections and short 
terms, just as strong as possible. This is the place where the 
people of the United States can secure the quickest response if 
they object to anything that is being done in the public service. 

Among the men who have been Presidents of the United 
States, John Quincy Adams, William Henry Harrison, John 
Tyler, Franklin Pieree, James Buchanan, and Andrew Johnson 
served both in the House and Senate; James K. Polk, Millard 
Fillmore, Abraham Lincoln, Rutherford B. Hayes, James Gar- 
field, and William McKinley served in the House only; and 
James Monroe, Martin Van Buren, and Benjamin Harrison served 
in the Senate only; that is, 15 out of the 26 Presidents of the 
United States have served in one or both Houses of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is reeognized for five min- 
utes more, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. In the discussion of the procedure in Eng- 
land was it considered in the committee as to the other parts 
of the procedure where the department bureaus are called into 
the House of Commons to answer questions from Members? 
Was that considered in any way in connection with the pro- 
cedure here? 

Mr. HAWLEY. When we had the witnesses before us that 
was discussed to some extent. It was in the minds, I am con- 
fident, of all the members. When the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer moves any vote, the heads of the particular services 
which have the expenditure of the money under the vote are at 
his side to afford him information necessary to answer ques- 
tions that may be asked. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Was that considered as to whether any of 
that procedure would be carried out here under this system? 

Mr. HAWLEY. You mean to have the President’s Cabinet 
with his subordinates appear here from time to time when we 
were discussing the appropriation bills and defend the items we 
discuss on the floor? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. In that particular I understand that 
in the English system members of the house can file with the 
clerk of the house questions in writing, to be propounded to 
the heads of these departments with reference to expenditures, 
and they are required to answer them. : 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. They are given two days’ notice and 
required to answer them. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Was anything of that kind discussed in 
the committee as applicable to the procedure here under this 
system? . 

Mr. HAWLEY. We had that under consideration in a gen- 
eral way, but when we ascertained that it was not advisable to 
have the Secretaries of the Cabinet come on the floor of the 
House and defend their estimates, that particular proposition 
of course went with the others. 

In the treasury estimate circulars sent out in October there 
are two things that are like what the Hon. James R. Mann once 
said of the last lines of Thanatopsis, that the Government 
Printing Office kept them set up in stereotyped form for use in 
eulogies, 

There are two stereotyped statements in that circular. One is 
that the state of the revenue demands the utmost economy ; and 
if there is anything a spending department in England hears, 
morning, noon, and night, it is that statement, because when the 
duty devolves upon the treasury to decide some particular issue, 
they cite that statement about the state of revenue demanding 
economy, and I suspect the heads of departments over there 
could sing it in chorus. But it is excellent advice. It has re- 
sulted in the reduction of a vast amount in the estimates and in 
the saving to the people of great sums of money. ‘The other is 
that the preceding year’s appropriation must not be taken as the 
starting point for this year’s estimates. I once served on an 
appropriation committee. I think there is one vice prevalent 
we should correct if we can, and that is the practice of assum- 
ing last year’s estimates or appropriations as a starting point. 
The British treasury, even if there is no change in the appropria- 
tions, compels the spending departments when it writes the esti- 
mate opposite the item (the same amount it may be as in pre- 
ceding years) to show good cause why it should be continued at 
all, or why it should not be reduced. They will not allow them 
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to begin on the last year’s appropriation and build up on that, 
and so permit the pyramiding of appropriations. The British 
treasury assumes that the spending department is not entitled to 
a dollar for any service unless it can make a good showing, and 
it seems to me it is a good, sound financial policy to inaugurate 
here, so far as it may be necessary. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman permit another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. From his investigations of the British 
financial plan, can the gentleman say whether or not it is the 
policy of the British Government to carry on its Government 
with very many less employees in its various departments than 
CUr a compared with our Government in the same kind of 
wor 

Mr. HAWLEY. I looked for the information and obtained it 
only inferentially, but I am of opinion that the personnel cost 
in Great Britain is less than the personnel cost in this country. 
I have no comparative statement, but that is my opinion. They 
annually appropriate $1,000,000,000, about the same amount 
we appropriate in normal times. It costs them less for each 
dollar- of service than it costs us by reason of the treasury con- 
trol over the addition of personnel. 

Now, suppose we authorize in an act the addition of certain 
men to a department or to a special bureau. The appointing 
officers here have the absolute right to appoint them without any 
official from any accounting department making an examination 
to determine whether they really need them, or whether after 
they have had them three months they should be continued or 
whether after they have had them six months they should be 
continued. Since the estimates are made many months prior 
to the taking effect of the appropriation conditions may have 
so changed that a smaller additional number could do the work 
required. But when the British Parliament under the esti- 
mates makes an appropriation, we will say, for the addition 
of 10 persons to any particular service, before they can employ 
them—they are appointed by the treasury—before the treasury 
will employ all or any of them, that department must convince 
the treasury that there is need for some or all of them. The 
expenditure of appropriations is not considered mandatory. The 
treasury then raises the question, Do you need 1 man or 10 
men for the year or for six months, or for three months, or for 
nine months?” They can raise this question at any time, 
and just as soon as the spending department can not justify 
to the treasury department the employment of the 1 or the 10 
they are dismissed. The treasury department has authority 
to terminate their service. 

Mr. PLATT. In the House of Commons, when a new policy is 
determined upon which is going to call for a considerable ex- 
penditure, such, for instance, as old-age pensions, that goes in 
as a part of the budget, does it not? 

Mr, HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. The change of policy is ineorporated in the 
budget. Of course we can not do that. We have made no pro- 
vision for such a thing as that. Our budget simply takes care of 
routine expenditures, 

Mr. HAWLEY. The English budget provides for the author- 
ized expenditures. The legislation usually precedes the bud- 
getary estimate; after the legislation is enacted, the estimate 18 
brought in. 

Mr. PLATT. Do not the two go together when there is a new 
policy established? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are bad exceptions to all good rules, 
but I have stated what I understand to be the principle. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman speaks frequently of the Eng- 
lish treasury, but does not the treasury in the English Govern- 
ment occupy much the same position that the bureau of the 
budget would occupy under this proposed new system here? 
remarks, and pointed out the distinction between the English 

Mr, HAWLEY. I made that clear at the beginning of my 
treasury and ours, and said that the English treasury was, in 
its operations, similar to the bureau of the budget which we pro- 
pose, and not at all like our Treasury, except that it spells its 
name in the same way. 

Mr. TILSON. Unfortunately, I was called out of the Hall for 
a few minutes during the earlier portion of the gentleman’s very 
interesting and instructive remarks. As I understand, it is ex- 
pected that the director of the budget will perform something 
like the service that the English treasury performs? 
ee . The permanent secretary for the treasury of 

gland. 

Mr. PLATT. The question which I am now about to ask is 
not entirely germane. Does not the gentleman think we could 
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save something if we abolished the Independent Treasury en- 
tirely and had the money of the Government deposited in the 
Federal reserve bank? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Please do not lead me into the discussion of 
un entirely extraneous issue. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The rule forbids it. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Is it contemplated to bring all our appropriation 
measures in as one bill, to provide for the military, the Naval 
Establishment, the Post Office, the Department of Agriculture, 
and all these other services in one bill? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have purposely avoided discussing the pro- 
posed amendment to the rules because it confuses the discussion 
I am endeavoring to present. If the Congress enacts this bill 
into law, and changes the rules providing for one Committee on 
Appropriations, then when that committee submits its report it 
will be a balanced statement of revenues on the one side, with 
expenditures for the whole system of government on the other, 
so that we will have before us at one view all that it is proposed 
to do in the matter of revenue and expenditure during that ses- 
sion of Congress—of course, outside of supplemental estimates. 

Mr. FESS. And when we adopt the report of that one appro- 
priating committee the appropriations will have been made, ex- 
cept the deficiencies that may come up later. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; and we intend to discourage deficien- 
cies, so that a department or bureau that wants a deficiency 
appropriation will think it is fishing in a shallow pool. [Ap- 
Hause. | 
Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. ; 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. If the Government should undertake a 
new function or create a new department, that department would 
be authorized by legislation, without any estimate of its cost 
necessarily, so that we would not haye the opportunity to discuss 
at one time the feasibility of the new department and the cost 
accompanying it under this new rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD, I yield to the gentleman from Oregon five min- 
utes more, 

Mr. HAWLBY. In answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Indiana, I think this will be the procedure: The legislative 
committees will continue to report legislation. I presume the 
gentleman is speaking in anticipation of the possible adoption of 
the rule consolidating the appropriating committees. The legis- 
lative committees will continue to report legislation. They 
would not be without authority to make an authorization of ap- 
propriations if in their judgment the authorization of appro- 
priations was necessary to explain the legislation. Very fre- 
quently when a proposition of legislation is propounded some 
Member on the floor of the House will inquire, “ How much will 
it cost?” And an estimate of the cost is sometimes a very ma- 
terial factor for the information of the House in the considera- 
tion of legislation. Any legislative committee would be author- 
ized to report legislation with an estimate of cost, but not to 
appropriate a single dollar. The appropriation would go entirely 
to the new committee if that rule were adopted. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman permit another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. ‘Then, in case the Congress should create 
n new function of the Government and authorize an appropria- 
tion, it would be within the power of the Budget Committee to 
ignore it absolutely, and it never could get before the House? 

Mr. HAWLEY. In answer to that question I will say that 
when the Congress has by solemn act of legislation adopted a 
policy which requires the expenditure of money, I doubt if any 
appropriations committee will have the temerity to refuse the 
appropriation, unless the Public Treasury could not stand the 
burden’ and some things must stand aside, and that was among 
the things that could best stand aside. We will endeavor, if I 
understand it, in the future, under the new conditions of burden- 
some taxation and the greatly increased cost of government over 
normal reyenue, to live within our means, as Mr. Micawber said. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Iam heartily in favor of the bill, but I can 
see where this Budget Committee, which the gentleman has not 
been discussing, would be the determining factor as to whether 
the Government should engage in a new function or not. That 
may be very wise. I am not saying it is unwise, but we should 
have that clearly in view. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The question of the rule will come up at 
another time. 

Mr. WELLING. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 


[Laughter.] 


Mr. WELLING. Suppose the enlarged Committee on Appro- 
priations were to bring in this balance statement of expendi- 
tures and receipts of the Government which the gentleman sug- 
gests, and then a proposition should come up in Congress for 
the establishment of a national park in some part of the country. 
I mention that merely as an illustration. Would that sort of a 
bill, introduced by a Member of the House, be met with the 
solid front of objection of this appropriating committee that 
all of the money that the Government would haye at its disposal 
for that particular year had been disbursed, and that we could 
not introduce any new legislation of that sort? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; I do not see where the Appropriation 
Committee under the proposed rule would have any authority to 
say what bills should be introduced or what bills any committee 
could consider and report. 

Mr. WELLING. There would be no sense of introducing a 
bill unless it could be considered or acted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has again expired. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more, 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Under the rules of the House a proposition 
for a national park or anything else, if a point of order is made, 
could not go on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; but I understood the gentleman to indi- 
cate the introduction of a bill in the ordinary method and have 
it considered by the proper committee. It could be done then 
as now. After the park was created and maintenance author- 
ized, it would be for the Appropriations Committee to make the 
appropriation. 

Mr. WELLING. The thought I wanted to get at is this: The 
Appropriations Committee, for instance, disburse all the revenues 
of the Government for any particular year in their budget plan. 
How can any other legislation that may be introduced upon the 
floor of the House for the public interest receive a proper hear- 
ing since all the money has been disbursed? 

- Mr. HAWLEY. That would only take place provided the act 
for the park was passed after the introduction of the budget. 
In that event it would have to go into the next year’s budget. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, if legislation 
was enacted after the budget had been made up, that legislation 
could pass if the majority was with it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And the point of order was not made. 

Mr. CANNON. The point of order would not be good if the 
legislation was on the statute books. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman is right. 

The House of Commons has created a committee known as 
the Public Accounts Committee. The members of this com- 
mittee are selected because of their experience in financial 
matters and willingness to devote time and attention to an 
examination of the expenditures of the public money, The 
Comptroller and Auditor General makes notes of the action of 
the spending departments with which he disagrees. At the end 
of the year he files a full report with the Publio Accounts Com- 
mittee. The Public Accounts Committee, with the assistance of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General, examines the officials in 
the spending departments responsible for the matters in dis- 
agreements and reports to the House of Commons for its action. 
This is a post-mortem examination and the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure for 1918 recommends that the standing 
orders be so amended as to require the Comptroller and Auditor 
General to report his findings currently that action may be taken 
by the Public Accounts Committee immediately upon matters 
reported by him. This suggestion seems to me to command great 
merit. The chairman of the Public Accounts Committee is prac- 
tically always a member of the opposition. We have not re- 
ported in this bill a provision for the creation of such a com- 
mittee nor has it been included in the proposed amendment to 
the rules. The matter has been left for future action. There 
is a question whether there should be a joint Committee on 
Public Accounts or whether the House and Senate should each 
have such a committee, The Public Accounts Committee has 
been the means of affording the House of Commons a degree of 
control and a certainty of information that they could not have 
secured without it. I believe that the principle involved is 
one of the greatest important and that in due time we shall avail 
ourselves of this method of increasing the power of Congress 
over public expenditures in the interest of efficiency and economy. 

Now, in conclusion I desire to recur to a statement I made in 
the beginning. I believe that under our present conditions, 
with our tremendous indebtedness, with a diminishing revenue, 
in that the earnings of the people in the future from which we 
have derived income taxes will be reduced, because they will not 
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receive such large incomes as they have in the past, with our 
sources of income restricted, it is necessary to exercise the 
utmost economy, and that there will come in each succeeding 
campaign, as Mr. Gladstone established his prestige with Eng- 
land, among the aspirants for the office of President men com- 
petent in financial affairs who will administer the affairs of the 
Jovernment with less cost to the country than heretofore and 
with better service. These two needs, in my judgment, will be 
among the main issues in the future campaigns. 

We have too cumbersome a governmental machine. It takes 
too much fuel to get up power to make it go. We have to put 
too much fuel in the shape of dollars into the furnace to make 
the machine operate. It takes too many people to shovel the 
money into it. We need a reduction in the cost of service and 
a reduction in the number of persons employed. Because in the 
last analysis we are not operating this Government for the 
benefit of any class of citizens, not even for the salary-drawing 
class, but we are operating it for the good of the people, 100,- 
000,000 strong, that we may render them the best service possi- 
ble for the least amount of money. [Applause.] 

I believe the bill now pending in this committee over which 
the gentleman from Iowa has presided with great fairness and 
discretion, giving every opportunity for the witnesses and the 
members of the committee to be heard and ask questions—I 
believe this bill is essentially a step in the right direction to 
establish a more firmly democratic government in this country, 
controlled by the people and administered in their behalf and 
interest. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have a 
quorum of the committee here. 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
not make it necessary to have a call of the House. 

Mr. WALSH. I have listened to these very interesting 
speeches on this subject, and most of them by members of the 
committee, and it seems to me that unless we have a quorum 
we are not going to hear those who are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. We have on the program some who are opposed 
to the measure, and they will be ushered in very shortly. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well, I will withhold it for a while and 
see what we are going to get. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the pas- 
sage of this bill creating a national budget system and an inde- 
pendent audit of Government accounts. I feel that the system 
under which we are now operating is both antiquated and ex- 
travagant. The gentleman who has just preceded me has well 
said it is too hard to get up steam, it takes too much coal in the 
shape of money, too much fuel, and too many people to shovel 
it in. 

This bill provides for a director of the budget and for an 
assistant to be appointed by the President, and these directors, 
with the other officials appointed in the bill, constitute the 
bureau of the budget in the office of the President, which is to 
prepare data and assist the President in the preparation of a 
budget, who will transmit the same to Congress after having 
made such alterations, deductions, and so forth, as he may deem 
proper. 

It repeals the law which provides that the various depart- 
ments should transmit their estimates to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and he without any supervision or authority whatever 
over these has been transmitting them to Congress. 

The people through this budget will know exactly what the 
entire cost of the Government is to be for the next fiscal year, 
just as soon as It is transmitted by the President, and will have 
ample time to study and approve or disapprove the various items. 

They can then submit to their various representatives, if they 
desire, their objection to any portion of the budget, so that their 
representatives will know the desires of their constituents; in 
other words, it will let the light in on the budget as an entirety 
before it is too late to take action and will give the public 
abundant time for mature consideration. 

I believe if we can concentrate public attention on the national 
budget when it is so framed, not as the estimate of one depart- 
ment but the estimates of all the departments, if we can throw 
the calcium light of public attention on the budget when sent 
down by the President, it will not only reduce the expenses of 
this Government but it will reduce the responsibility of Con- 
gress, and it will largely reduce the criticisms of Congress which 
it has not merited. 

We all know that the committees of Congress have always 
taken the estimates submitted by the different departments, 
pared them down in committee, and when they have been brought 
into the House the membership, by constant attention, criticism, 
and discussion of each and every item, have reduced them as 
much as possible consistent with the departmental demands. 


The public generally do not go back of the congressional appro- 
priations and ascertain the demands made upon Congress for 
the multitude of governmental expenditures, and so Congress 
receives all the criticism for expenses of the Government. 

The people do not realize that Congress is but putting its 
stamp of approval upon the departmental demands after they 
have used the acid test of elimination applied to each and every 
item of the estimate separately. 

The public should more closely scrutinize the departmental 
items, see to the elimination of all waste, whether it be by 
excess expenditures for material or for an overabundant list of 
employees; the latter seems at this time to be the principal 
waste and extravagance of our various departments. i do not 
criticize the departments too strongly, nor do I blame employees. 
I realize that during the war vast numbers of employees were 
taken on, and that it is difficult to decrease and unusually hard 
upon the employee who is dropped from the Government pay roll. 
The American people will, however, sooner or later demand re- 
duction. It will become the great issue before the American 
people sooner or later—and the “later” is not far distant. 
Excess costs and excess employees must go, not perhaps at the 
sole demand of Congress, but the demand of a heavily taxed_ 
people, who will rise up and demand retrenchment in every 
department and every branch of Government. 

The budget, as I have said, thus emanating from the hands of 
the President, will enable the people to judge more accurately, 
and with facts and figures before them express their wishes and 
desires more clearly. 

The people do not realize that the departments demand the 
money; they do not realize that Congress can not take the re- 
sponsibility at all times of denying them the money; so the 
aucun goes on of Congress because of these vast appropria- 

ons. 

When we consider the changes which have taken place in the 
revenues and expenditures of the Government we must naturally 
understand that a system which perhaps cared for the country 
moderately well in the early days could not take care of present 
conditions. It could not be expanded correctly for such vast 
bookkeeping and accounting. 

There was a time when the larger portion of our revenues 
was derived from the tariff and from the internal-revenue tax 
on liquors and tobacco. During 52 years prior to 1917 there 
had been only something over $600,000,000 collected from direct 
taxes, and that from but few people. In the year 1909, 52,498 
corporations in the United States made tax returns showing tax- 
able income, while in 1917, 232,000 made returns. During the 
calendar year of 1913, 357,598 persons made individual income- 
tax returns, and for the year 1917 this was increased to 
3,472,890. 

Can you imagine any private corporation with its book ac- 
counts so vastly increased adhering to an old system which had 
long since become obsolete? 

In 1914 we expended something over $1,025,000,000, while for 
1919 it is estimated that it will take to settle our obligations 
for the war and run the Government something around eleven 
billions. This, of course, including obligations created during 
the war period for which we must now pay. 

This important legislation we have long delayed. We sought 
to have had a budget system certainly before the war began. 
When we realize what taxes have been collected, when we 
realize the expenditures that have been made, we can readily 
see how inadequate our system is under modern conditions, with 
the vast revenues and expenditures now necessary. So long as 
the people paid their taxes indirectly through a tariff and an 
internal revenue on certain articles of luxury they did not much 
concern themselves, but now, when taxation is heavy and the 
taxgatherer delves into a man’s business affairs, when taxation 
burdens his livelihood, when he is asked all manner of ques- 
tions as to his business, his profits, and his expenditures, when 
it affects the very livelihood of his family and education of his 
children, we can readily understand why the people become more 
interested in national legislation, in appropriations, and in reve- 
nues. The people of this country do not object to the payment 
of taxes, but they want a dollar in service or in material for 
every dollar of taxes they pay, and I believe by this system we 
will be able to materially help them in that respect. 

As I say, it will throw the light of public attention upon 
the budget when it is sent to Congress. The people of the 
country will realize that the President, an elective officer of 
the Nation, and directly accountable to them, has submitted the 
budget. They have the right to look to him for protection and 
care. They will know then where to place the responsibility ; 
and if Congress chooses to increase the budget, it will take 
that responsibility. If it chooses to decrease it without injury 
to the Government, Congress will get the credit for it. I 
believe the people will largely appreciate these things. What 
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we want to do at this time it to save every dollar in expendi- 
ture that we can possibly save and thereby lessen the burden 
of taxes under which the people are groaning at this time. If 
we pass this bill we will certainly go a long way toward satis- 
‘fying the demands of the people. In my State the people are 
junanimous for some budget system. They are crying for some 
system which will reduce taxation and expenditures. They 
are crying against the vast number of officeholders who perform 
very little service for the Government. They are groaning 
under an increase of salaries, and they demand attention from 
the House of Representatives. 

The people of my State several years ago found to their sor- 
row that appropriations were vastly increasing, and that reve- 
nues without a budget system could not be made to equal the 
‘appropriations. The cry went up from the taxpayers of the 
State for a budget system, which the legislature put into effect, 
and it is now doing admirable work and keeping the appropria- 
tions of the State within the bounds of the revenues. 

This budget system of the National Government will not alone 
serve for the reduction of appropriations and lessening of taxa- 
tion, but it will serve as a strong adjunct to the Government in 
that it will provide information for the use of Congress and the 
various departments, and will always have at hand a vast fund 
of information for not alone the guidance of the President him- 
self but for Congress and the departments as well. There will 
be at hand information as to the condition of thé Treasury and 
the opinion of the President as to the needs of the Government 
for the ensuing fiscal year. 

There will be an accounting department of the bureau inde- 
pendent of the executive departments and under the control and 
direction of the comptroller general of the United States cre- 
ated under this act, and who, together with the assistant comp- 
troller general, is appointed during good behavior until 70 years 
of age; so that these officers are entirely removed from any 
political influence or effect of changing administrations. The 
powers and duties now conferred upon the Comptroller or the 
Auditor of the Treasury and the auditors of the other depart- 
3 are vested in the accounting department of the budget 

ureau. 

The comptroller general is required to investigate at the 
seat of Government and elsewhere the receipts and disburse- 
ments of public funds and report the same in writing to Con- 
gress at the beginning of each regular session, and Shall make 
such other reports as shall be ordered by Congress or any com- 
mittee thereof. 

It will be seen from these casual observations that the bill is 
complete in every detail for the provision of a national budget 
and for the accounting department thereof; that it will lessen 
largely the demands upon the various departments for informa- 
tion, in that the bureau of the budget will always have it ready 
at hand. I feel that upon the passage of the bill our Govern- 
ment will be found more efficient economically and otherwise, 
and that we will see a vast improvement in the finances of the 
country and in the lessening of taxation. [Applause.] 

I sincerely hope this bill will be 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN}. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, in years past it has been the 
practice of certain people to buy goods after fashions of other 
countries. Society women bought hats and dresses made in 
Paris. Men bought clothes made in England. American-made 
goods were not good enough for them. Like those people, it is 
now suggested that we pattern our laws after the laws of for- 
eign countries. Because England, Germany, and other coun- 
tries have a budget, and few, if any, committees to pass upon 
appropriations, thus centralizing the power over appropria- 
tions, it is suggested that we also have a budget. Personally 
autocracy never appealed to me. I prefer a democratic form 
of government and American-made goods. 

Now, what is there to this European plan suggested? The two 
reports would indicate that the budget system is in the interest 
of economy, to safeguard the Public Treasury, that one commit- 
tee can accomplish that end better than a number of committees. 
The definition of a national budget in the report is: “ The instru- 
ment through which the several financial operations of the Gov- 
ernment are correlated, compared one with the other, and 
brought under examination at one and the same time. * * * 
It is a document through which the Chief Executive is the au- 
thority responsible for the actual conduct of governmental 
affairs.” 

As far as the bill goes that, in part, is true; but the report 
states: Broadly speaking, a budget system has three distinct 
phases, namely: (1) The formation of the budget; (2) action 
on the budget by Congress; (8) supervision and eontrol ef the 


execution of the budget.” The contention is that this bill will 
take care of (1) and (3), but as the report states, (2) can be 
better accomplished by a change in the rules. To carry this 
out the chairman of the committee reported H. Res. 824, which 
provides for a “Committee on Appropriation, consisting of 35 
members, which is to be given exclusive authority to report all 
appropriations and take from the Committees on Agriculture, 
Foreign Affairs, Indian Affairs, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, 
Post Office and Post Roads, and Rivers and Harbors the author- 
ity now vested im those committees to report appropriations.” 

If the three propositions are to be included in the budget sys- 
tem, judging from results obtained from national budget poli- 
cies in other countries, I am compelled to take issue with the 
committee’s definition of a national budget. According to results 
obtained in other countries it has proven disastrous, hence it) 
can be more clearly defined as a system to make it casier for the 
greedy and unscrupulous to get their hands into the Public 
Treasury; to satisfy egotism and ambition; to promote waste, 
bankruptcy, wreck, ruin, and disaster; to establish autocracy. 

One would infer from the statement made that the President 
is not now responsible for the acts of the members of his Cabi- 
net, but that he would be responsible for the acts of the director 
of the bureau of budgets. That seems too absurd even to take 
notice of, as, for instance, the provision in this bill requiring 
the several executive departments to make and furnish annual 
estimates and requiring that the estimates be submitted to 
Congress by the President instead of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as the President is responsible for the acts of every member 
of his Cabinet, of course, adds nothing to his responsibility or 
to the responsibility of the heads of the executive departments, 
Cabinet officers are all appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The director of the bureau 
of budgets would be appointed by the President under the provi- 
sions of this bill. Hence, if the President can be held respon- 
sible for the acts of the director, he certainly can be held respon- 
sible for the acts of the members of his Cabinet. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman read the bill which is 
before the House? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. GARNER, The bill before the House does not require 
the eonfirmation of the director of the budget by the Senate. 

Mr. HAUGEN. My recollection is that it does. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, no. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Whether it does or not, can the President be 
held responsible for the acts of a clerk in a department drawing 
$10,000 a year over what he is held for the conduct of a member 
of his official family, a Cabinet officer? That is the question. 

The bill also provides for the transfer of the accounting from 
the six auditors to the accounting department and for the trans- 
fer of the present incumbents—merely a change of title, the 
same as in the change in submitting estimates, or, in other 
words, a camouflage.“ 

Another contention is that the estimates of expenditures, as 
at present submitted, represents only the desires of the indi- 
vidual departments and bureaus—that these requests have been 
subjected to no superior revision with the view of bringing them 
into harmony with each other—that the estimates are the prod- 
ucts of bureau chiefs; or, in other words, that the President 
and those responsible have been derelict in their duties. If so, 
what an insult to the heads of the departments and to the Presi- 
dent! If true, what assurance have we that the estimates will 
be given more consideration by the heads of the departments 
and the President if the heads of the departments are required 
to submit the estimates to the President or the bureau of the 
budgets instead of through the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
they are now doing? If they are guilty, as alleged, is not the 
remedy at the polls or by impeachment, and not in the proposed 
change, more properly designated a “ camouflage.” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


tleman, he considers that under this bill the President will de- 
cline to assume responsibility, just as he does now? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Others may so contend, but I have never: 
assumed that any President of this Government has neglected 
his duty. I can not believe that any President is guilty of such 
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body who is sufliciently trained in business and of a capacity 
to run a peanut stand, or even a peanut politician, would lay 
himself open to any such charge. 

The gentleman, the author of the bill and report [Mr. Goon], 
in his opening remarks pointed out that under our present 
system, since 1866, in 41 out of 52 years, the revenue exceeded 
the expenditures. That statement clearly contradicts the con- 
tention made in the report. 

Mr, GARNER. Does the gentleman believe now that the 
President of the United States undertakes to supervise or inves- 
tigate the various requisitions upon Congress submitted through 
the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do not only think so, but I know that he 
does. The gentleman knows, and everyone who has given this 
matter consideration knows, that the estimates are now sub- 
mitted to the President and Congress through the Secretary of 
the Treasury. It matters not whether they are submitted direct 
or through the Secretary of the Treasury to the President. The 
estimates are generally taken up in the Cabinet meetings. The 
Secretaries of the departments present their plans and esti- 
mates, They are discussed and finally amounts are determined 
upon. If the estimates exceed the amount determined upon by 
the President and his Cabinet, the respective Secretaries must 
make the necessary reduction required to bring them within the 
aggregate amount fixed. 

Mr. GARNER. Do I understand the gentleman to contend 
that the various items contained in the Book of Estimates sent 
to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury are taken up in 
the Cabinet meeting and each item is scrutinized and considered 
by the Cabinet? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Cabinet first discusses the estimates and 
determines what the budget, or, rather, what the amount of 
expenditures, shall be. Then the respective Secretaries take up 
the matter with their bureau chiefs, who make estimates for the 
bureaus to the Secretaries. The various estimates are gone 
over, scrutinized, and revised by the Secretaries, and generally 
sent back to the burenu chiefs with the direction that they be 
brought within the limit fixed by the Secretary. When revised 
accordingly the Secretaries submit them to the President. They 
are again given consideration by the President and members of 
his Cabinet. When the estimates are finally determined upon 
the Secretaries must bring their estimates within the amounts 
fixed. They are then submitted, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to Congress. It matters not whether you call it a 
budget or an estimate, it amounts to the same thing. Whether 
this is done in all instances I do not know, but anything short 
of it is gross dereliction of duty. Any President or Cabinet, 
whoever they may be, doing less than this should not be trusted 
with running even a corner grocery store, much less the largest 
business institution in the world. 

Mr. GARNER. How does the gentleman account for the fact 
that ex-President Taft and President Woodrow Wilson and 
Secretary Glass and other members of the Cabinet take issue 
with that statement and ask for this specific legislation? How 
does the gentleman account for that fact that they want this 
kind of legislation if they are now doing what he says this bill 
will require to be done? 

Mr. HAUGEN. As to the duty and responsibility resting upon 
the President and his Cabinet, the Constitution provides that 
the executive power shall be vested in the President of the 
United States. It also provides that the President shall from 
time to time give to the Congress information as to the state of 
the Union and recommend for its consideration such measures 
ns he may judge necessary and expedient. So, then, there is no 
question as to his duty, authority, or responsibility. Further- 
more, the bill does not propose a change of power granted under 
the Constitution. The report so states; besides it is not in the 
power of Congress to change the Constitution. So, as before 
stated, if he fails to do his duty, the remedy is with the people 
on election day or by impeachment, and not in the change of 
titles, 

As to the question, “ Have the executive department and Con- 
gress done their duty?” If they have not, who is to blame? 
As before stated by my colleague, Mr. Goop, the revenue ex- 
eeeded the expenditures in 41 out of the last 52 years, which 
is evidence that both have done fairly well, certainly much 
better than other nations under a system such as is here pro- 
posed. Some departments and some Congresses may have been 
slack and derelict in their duties, but that is no reason for 
condemning the system as a whole. As to the charge made 
against the Executive and Congress, my understanding is that 
generally heads of departments and committees pursue their 
duties with industry, fidelity, intelligence, and- rectitude to 
purpose. I know that the committee of which I have the honor to 
be a member works early and late, not on an eight-hour schedule 
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but much of the time 16 hours.a day. The Committee on Agri- 
culture generally meets at 10 o’clock in the morning and sits until 
6 o'clock. 

Weeks and months are given to the consideration and prepara- 
tion of appropriation bills. Reports of the hearings held on the 
appropriations cover several hundred pages. One report, I be- 
lieve, covered more than 1,700 pages. Bills reported by that 
committee are not, as alleged in the report on this bill, the esti- 
mates made by the bureau chiefs. In the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates are first submitted by the chiefs of the bureaus 
to the Secretary. They are scrutinized and revised and sent 
back to the bureaus with instructions to be revised and made 
to conform with the budget determined for the department by 
the Secretary. When revised and incorporated in the budget 
determined by the Secretary, as before stated, it is sent to the 
President. The President and the Cabinet give it, as all other 
budgets, consideration. Finally a national budget or national 
estimate—whatever you may prefer to call it—is determined 
upon and submitted, through the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
Congress, where it is divided and referred to the respective com- 
mittees having jurisdiction over appropriations. There they are 
ngain carefully scrutinized and considered. Take, for instance, 
the appropriation for the Department of Agriculture for the 
current year. Owing to the delay in forwarding the estimates 
the committee did not begin its hearings until January 3, con- 
cluding them on January 22. It was then given consideration 
by the subcommittee and again considered by the whole com- 
mittee. The bill passed the House on February 1, again on June 
4, and a third time on July 18, and was finally signed on July 24. 

In making up the bill for the current year, here is what was 
done in the office of the Secretary, which comes first in the bill: 
The office estimate was $513,000. The Secretary in submitting 
it reduced it to $491,000. The committee cut the Secretary's 
estimate $21,570. In the Weather Bureau, which comes next, 
it's estimate was $1,912,000. The Secretary made it 81.906.000 
and the committee cut that amount $51,540. The Bureau of 
Plant Industry estimate was $3,500,000. The Secretary made it 
$3,294,000 and the committee reduced it $80,640. The Bureau 
of Chemistry estimated $1,838,000. The Secretary made it 
$1,611,000 and the committee reduced his estimate $248,600. The 
Bureau of Markets estimate to the Secretary was $3,723,000. 
The Secretary made it $3,131,000 and the committee reduced his 
estimate $452,750. Thus all along the line. The total estimates 
for routine and ordinary work made by the bureau chiefs to the 
Secretary was $34,850,366. The Secretary made it $33,149,286 
and the Committee on Agriculture reduced it to $29,847,162. 
The Secretary cut the estimates of the chiefs of the bureaus 
$1,701,080 and the committee cut the Secretary’s estimates 
$3,302,124. The grand total estimates for the Department of 
Agriculture by the bureau chiefs was $36,694,766; the Secretary, 
$34,993,686 ; reported by the committee, $31,691,562. Does that 
represent the views of the bureau chiefs? No, gentlemen. Let 
us abide by the facts. In bringing this bill before the House, 
why not state the facts? The contention is that the President, 
Secretaries of the departments, and the committees have been 
derelict in their duties. Gentlemen, T am not going to criti- 
cize the members of any committee. I have no quarrel with the 
Committee on Appropriations. The members of that committee 
enjoy the respect and admiration of this House. It is made up 
with men of intelligence, industry, as high a class of men 
as you can find, performing their duty with fidelity and recti- 
tude of purpose; but they are overworked now. Much of the 
time they work night and day. Compare their reports with 
the reports of committees having more time to give to the con- 
sideration of bills. If there is anything that the House is 
opposed to, if there is anything we have contended against it is 
lump-sum appropriations. Our committee started the fight some 
years ago. It has grown inch by inch until it has become a 
popular proposition. What are the results? The Agricultural 
appropriation bill carried $33,900,211 and 6,033 positions were 
on the statutory roll. The Committee on Appropriations brought 
in the sundry civil. It carried $607,160.207.95, and only 1,600 
positions were on the statutory roll. 

I find that the following seven bills were reported by the 
Committee on Appropriations carried the amounts as follows: 
irn = a a i a aa $11, 214, 291. 00 
TTT 
Sundry civil 
Second deficiency (1919). SS 
Third deficiency (1919)_~ 
pe TE eae eloped Sopa, SNS oR oer ete x 
War-risk insurance and pension deficiency__.-.--.- 45, 044, 500. 


1, 945, 489, 013. 06 


The total number of clerks carried on the statutory rolls in 
these seven bills were 2,281. 
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The appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture was 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture. It carried $33,- 
900,211 and 6,033 clerks on the statutory rolls. 

The appropriation reported by the Committee on Agriculture 
in the Agricultural appropriation bill is only 1.7 per cent of the 
appropriation reported by the Committee on Appropriations in 
the seven bills enumerated above, while the number of clerks 
carried on the statutory rolls in the Agricultural appropriation | a 
bill is nearly three times the number of clerks carried on the 
statutory rolls in the seven bills reported by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman in reading the num- 
ber of clerks on the statutory roll said an appropriation of 
$1,900,000,000 and 2,200 clerks. I think the gentleman made a 
mistake and meant to say 22,000 clerks. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I said $1,945,489,013.06 and 2,281 clerks. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And put the number of clerks at 
2,200 on the statutory roll. Did not the gentleman make a 
mistake, and should it not be 22,000? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. I said 2,281 clerks were carried on the statu- 
tory roll in the seven bills reported by the overworked Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, as compared with 6,033 on the statutory 
roll in the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is what the gentleman stated. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is correct. 

House resolution 324 not enly gives the one committee of 35 
members exclusive Jurisdiction over all appropriations, but, in 
order to carry out the scheme to give absolute control, bars other 
committees, with few exceptions, from the privilege of reporting 
bills carrying appropriations. 

The amendment p to Rule XII provides that, with few 
exceptions, no bill or joint resolution carrying an appropriation 
shall be reported by any committee not having jurisdiction, nor 
shall an amendment proposing an appropriation be in order, and 
so forth. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors is permitted to 
report at any time bills authorizing the improvement of rivers 
and harbors; the Committee on Invalid Pensions general pen- 
sion bills. If this amendment is adopted bills authorizing the 
distribution of pork are privileged under the rule, but legisla- 
tion by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, aside from general 
pension bills, to care for or to help the soldiers is barred. The 
door is also closed to legislation from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, now having jurisdiction over war- 
risk insurance and compensation matters for soldiers. It is 
barred to legislation from the Committee on Agriculture. 

The door is closed to legislation from the Committees on 
Labor and Education and swung wide open to the pork barrel, so 
frequently characterized as graft. 

It is no secret that more intense and determined opposition 
has been centered against the bills appropriating a few million 
dollars for agriculture, labor, and education than against ether 
bills carrying many times the amounts. 

If the amendments to the rules are adopted it will result in 
the farmer, laborer, and the Bureau of Education, as well as 
numerous other interests, not only being placed at the 
of the Committee on Appropriations, but they will be barred 
under the rule like in days gone by when Members on bended 
knees with tears in their eyes approached the throne pleading 
and begging for an opportunity to have bills brought up for 
consideration. Gentlemen, why open the doors to certain ones 
and exclude others? Are not the soldiers, the farmers, the 
laborers, and others entitled to some consideration? They are 
good enough to vote. Why close the doors to them? Why pat 
them on the back on election day aud close the doors to the 
Halls of Congress to them later? Why monopolize without 
end? 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 
Mr, HAUGEN. Certainly. 


Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman point out in the resolution 
where any attempt is made to change the rules of the House 
with regard to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I was reading from the resolution, quoting 
from the gentleman’s resolution. 

Mr. GOOD. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is not mentioned. 

Mr. HAUGEN. They are not given the privilege to report. 

Mr. GOOD. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is not mentioned in the resolution. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. It bars all committees except those enumer- 
ated in the bill. 
—— 7 quote from the resolution, House resolution 324, page 2, 


16. The gem Le eo rat gece shall have leave to report at any 
on 311 magpie herein sta’ namely: The Committee on Rules, 
— p sule; 3 and — — reo business ; — Committee on Elec- 
on ie of a Member to his seat; the Committee on Ways 
neral a on bills ——.— N the Committee on Appropriations, 
he gener ; the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
itis auth e ip — 8 of rivers and harbors; the Committeo 
other bie Lan — a 7 — ae re ot and snan — r 
jon e un 
and bills for the 3 = the public lands for benefit 
ea bona fide Committee on the Territo 
the admission of new State: the Committee on Enrolled B 
; the Co nvalid Pensions, 


pensio bi 
to them of printing 
0 and the Committee on 
expenditure of’ the contingent fund of the 


counts, on all ma 
House. 

Page 3, line 17: 

Rule XXI, add an additional caan as follows: 

eens “No bill or Joint reso appropriations shall be re- 

any committee not having ietion to ion be in order during 
an amendment a uit or 3 an appropriat n order n 

the considerktion of a n 2 Joint reso resolut fion reported by a partar 
not having TN, of order on an appropriation 


1 will also quote from the gentleman’s report on the resolution 
proposing changes in the rules ef the House, page 3: 
The resolution makes three important changes in the rules of the 


House, 
(1) It centers in one Committee on App 


ations, com l of 
35 members, the agent to on tne all appropriations, and ta 8 
the cultu Committee on reign ‘Affairs, 
mittee on Indian A — on Mili Affairs, Committes 
on Naval Affairs, Sancte on the Post Office and Post Roads, and the 
— el — — Committee . now vested in those com- 
(3) ey e raisin; — of order at any time on an 
BCR oy — carried 8 or joint andir h reported by 
ag Apap T ttee not having jurisdiktion to epore, 5 
t is at once ap ut that the rig chan, in the rules 
of the House is the one centerin i Appropriations in in a single com- 
— 15 peared “before the ely urged 8 2 i 8 
who ap ore — = dh ng a very impo t and 
the future — ara are to be made with 


intelligence — — 


It may be that one committee of 35 menibers can do more and 
better work than eight committees with a total membership of 
more than 150, but results obtained fail to support that conten- 
tion. Isay that not in an offensive way. No; I know the make- 
up of that great committee. As before stated, each member 
enjoys the confidence and respect of the House; all are men 
of intelligence and integrity, doing their very best; but the fact 
is that it is a physical impossibility for that committee to give 
the required time and consideration to all items contained. in 
bills coming under their jurisdiction. Hence, the work must 
necessarily be divided and disposed of by subcommittees, and 
little, if any, consideration can be given to each item by the 
whole committee. If the committee is already overworked, it 
seems absurd to assume that in addition to what it is now doing 
it can take on the work now being performed by seven com- 
mittees. 

Now, 2 word as to economy. Has the one committee or no 
committee, under the budget policy resulted in economy in other 
countries? England has tried it; other European countries have 
tried it. What are the results? England is now on the verge 
of bankruptcy; its people, staggering under its death-dealing 
blows. England is turning the heavens and earth to get sway 
from it, to adopt the American system, one that has worked so 
well and which it is now proposed to discard. England is 
making headway. After years of fierce struggle, she succecded 
on February 19, 1918, in appointing a select committee to ex- 
amine, recommend, and report as to a proper policy to take the 
place of its vicious, autecractic budget policy. I have a copy, 
of the select committee’s report. As a starter, that committee 
reports not in favor of one committee, as suggested in this bill, 
but of two to begin with, and that this number should be added 
to if found desirable. 

Sidney Webb, professor of public administration in the Uni- 
versity of London, School of Economics and Political Science, in 
his reply to a question asked by the committees, favors not one 
committee—an autocratic power as suggested here—but states 
that for the purpose there should be appointed a standing com- 
mittee for each of the 13 great divisions of government. So, 
according to the select committee and Dr. Webb, we should have 
not one committee, as suggested here, or eight appropriation com- 
mittees, as we now have, but several committees, or one for cach 
of the 10 departments. To that might be added others, as, for 
instance, one for the executive department, and so on. Un- 
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doubtedly a committee on appropriations for each department, 
as we now have on expenditures in each department, would 
result in a saving and great benefit. It goes without saying 
that committees having jurisdiction pertaining to the depart- 
ments, committees drafting laws and who come in more fre- 
quent contact with the departments, have more intimate knowl- 
edge of their requirements than a committee giving all its time 
to appropriations. As to the advisability of one or more com- 
mittees and as to the results of the budget system in Europe, I 
refer you to the ninth report from the select committee on 
national expenditures, together with the appendix ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed October 22, 1918. Accord- 
ing to it, though wide difference of opinion exists in England as 
to whether committees should have jurisdiction over both esti- 
mates and accounts, practically all agree that the present 
method for securing parliamentary control of expenditures is 
inadequate and favor the establishment of from 1 to 13 com- 
mittees on expenditures. 

I have a copy of a publication entitled “ The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” of August, 1917, in which Mr. J. A. R. Marriott refers to 
the vicious budget policy. On page 346 he quotes Sir Tudor 
Walters: “ Ministers must not imagine that they * * * are 
possessed of some divine and supreme power. * * * We 
want to restore to the House of Commons not merely the right to 
audit the expenses that are being incurred but to control the 
financial policy and expenditure of the country.” And states: 
Such language, reechoed from every quarter of the House, pro- 
ceeding indifferently from conservative, radical, and labor mem- 
bers, possesses no inconsiderate significance.” On page 346 he 
quotes Mr. T. Gibson Bowles: “A close study of British finance 
can not but conclude that the vast increase in our national ex- 
penditure does, on the whole, mainly arise from a dis- 
regard of economies, a contempt for frugality, and a Javish, 
wasteful, wanton, and unnecessary expenditure all around.” 
Does that sound like economy? On 351 he states: Can it be 
hoped that we shall ever get back to sound methods of finance, or 
that we shall ever reestablish the effective control of the House 
of Commons over expenditure so long as financial responsibility 
is divorced from political power? ‘There is, however, general 
agreement that unless we are to drift toward disaster that con- 
trol must be reestablished.” He further states that the act of 
1866, the budget policy, is a corner stone of the existing edifice. 
On 353 he states: “ Plainly the first step to be taken is to insure 
a real and not merely a formal examination of the estimates. 
But n real examination is not possible at the hands of the whole 
House, nor, indeed, at the hands of any smaller body—such as a 
select committee * * the estimates should be closely seru- 
tinized by a committee or by a series of committees—one for each 
class of votes—especially appointed for this purpose and charged 
to make a report to the House before the estimates are approved 
in committee of supply.” On 354: “We want, therefore, not 
only an estimates committee but also a committee whose duty it 
shall be to examine the financial aspect of every bill which in- 
volves the expenditure of public money—a committee which shall 
have the power to examine ministers and permanent officials 
and shall make a detailed report to the House before it goes 
into committee on the bill. Is it not demonstrably 
true that much of the waste of public money which we are de- 
ploring to-day is due to overhaste in legislation?” Is overhaste 
desired? If so, one committee. On 355 he states: The ancient 
machinery must be adapted to modern processes of production. 
Unless the adaptation is made, and made quickly, nothing but 
disaster can ensue.” And further quotes President Lowell, of 
Harvard, who, after referring to the “ growing practice of dele- 
gating legislative power,” adds: “ We hear much talk about the 
need for the devolution of the power of Parliament on subordi- 
nate representative bodies, but the iendency is not mainly in that 
direction. * * * The real deies on has been in favor of the 
administrative departments of the central Government, and 
this” (as Mr, Lowell justly observes) “involves a striking 
departure from Anglo-Saxon traditions with a distinct ap- 
proach to the practice of continental countries.” On 357 
he states: “Neither the existing House of Commons nor the 
more responsible organ of public opinion will allow matters to 
remuin as they are. Nor is any time to be lost.“ On 358: “It 
is of supreme importance to them that their representatives in 
the House of Commons should, without delay, take the necessary 
steps for regaining that control over the spending departments 
of the Government which they have allowed to slip out of their 
fingers.” The article is signed Mr. J. A. R. Marriott and is fol- 
lowed by a footnote, which reads as follows: “ Since this article 
went to press the Government have settled the terms of refer- 
ence to the select committee which is to be set up immediately— 
the terms which follow closely the line in the above pages.” 


Here is what the press and some of England’s most eminent 
people have to say about the inferior autocratic budget policy. 
I quote from the London Times, Friday, August 8, 1919: 


"ROAD TO RUIN—FINANCIAL PERIL ADMITTED—ECONOMY AND WORK THE 
ONLY HOPE—* DIRECT ACTION IS TREASON.’ 


“The House of Commons turned its attention to-day to the 
great and serious questions of the reestablishment of the au- 
thority and control of Parliament and the finanical position of 
the kingdom. Mr. Chamberlain insisted that the good will and 
active assistance of every class in the community were needed 
to save the situation. If we continued spending as we were 
spending now, and if we did not increase production beyond the 
rate at which we were producing now, the end would be national 
bankruptcy. He repeated that the Government as a whole were 
seized with the seriousness of the position and had set their 
minds to find a remedy. There was nothing in the situation, 
he added, that was beyond our control, if we tackled it as a 
nation with the same resolution, public spirit, and unity with 
which we had faced and overcome the difficulties of the war.” 

Gentlemen, there is your economy. There is the situation 
under a budget system. As before stated, under it, under the 
lump-sum appropriations, it is easier for the grafter to get his 
hands in the Public Treasury. If that is what is desired, the 
budget system and the reduction of the number of committees 
will undoubtedly do that. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman state whether the show- 
ing made is to the effect that the budget system is responsible 
for the unfavorable financial condition in England? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They have been experimenting with it since 
1866. They are getting away from the system. As long as Glad- 
stone held the reins they got along fairly well; but they are 
rapidly approaching bankruptcy as the result of it. 


Mr. KINKAID. Is not their financial condition due to the 
war? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not entirely. 

Mr. KINKAID. And is not the budget system merely a coex- 


istent condition? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will read this report—and I 
will have part of it inserted—it will satisfy the gentleman it is 
not a matter of the war. On page 9 it states: 

These questions relate to normal conditions and not to the state of 
war. . 

I will quote from the ninth report from the select committee 
on national expenditure, to which I referred a few moments ago. 

Page 2 gives the order of reference. It states that on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1918, it was ordered that a select committee be ap- 
pointed— 

“To examine the current expenditure defrayed out of moneys 
provided by Parliament and to report what, if any, economies 
consistent with the execution of the policy decided by the Gov- 
ernment may be effected therein. 

“To make recommendations in regard to the form of public 
accounts, the system of control within the departments and by 
the treasury, and the procedure of this house in relation to 
supply and appropriation, so as to secure more effective control 
by Parliament over public expenditure.” 

Page 3. It reports: “The select committee on national ex- 
penditure have made progress in the matters to them referred 
so far as relates to the procedure of the House in relation to 
supply and appropriation and have agreed to the following 
ninth report. * * * The subcommittee decided to proceed 
by way of written question and answer. They framed a ques- 
tionnaire, which was sent to Mr. Speaker, the chairman of ways 
and means and the deputy chairman, to the chancellor of the 
exchequer and the ex-chancellors, to the financial secretary to 
the treasury and the ex-financial secretaries, to certain other 
members of the house representative of parties, to the comp- 
troller and auditor general, to certain government officials, and 
to a small number of others whose views it was thought desir- 
able to ascertain. We present in the appendix to this report 
the questions and the replies, together with a synopsis. Those 
questions and replies related to the normal conditions of times 
of peace, and this report relates to them also. * * * The 
replies show, with few exceptions, a consensus of opinion that 
the present system of parliamentary control over expenditures 
is inadequate. In that view we concur. Indeed our terms of 
reference themselves, inviting proposals to render control more 
effective, indicate that the house is not satisfied with the exist- 
ing procedure. Under these conditions it is not sur- 
prising that there has not been a single instance in the last 25 
years when the House of Commons by its own direct action has 
reduced on financial grounds any estimate submitted to it. 
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+ et it can not be contended that there is never an 
occasion in any year or under any head on which proposals for 
expenditure could with advantage be reviewed and amended.” 

Page 4 states: “ We consider that the House of Commons, as 
the representative of the taxpayer, should reassert fully and 
effectively its right of restricting the amounts to be allotted for 
each head of the national expenditure, and we recommend the 
adoption of the measures to that end which we now proceed 
to detail.” 

Standing committees on estimates: The great majority of 
the replies to the questions which were circulated favor the 
principle that the estimates should be subjected to examination 
by a select committee. Among those who express that view are 
all the officers of the House who were consulted—Mr. Speaker, 
the chairman of ways and means, the deputy chairman, 
the clerk of the house. We are unanimously of the same opinion. 

“We recommend that at the beginning of each session there 
should be appointed, by the customary procedure, two standing 
eommittees on estimates, each consisting of 15 members. After 
some experience of the working of these committees it may be 
found desirable to add a third. 

“We have considered the alternative of a single committee 
with a larger membership, which should divide itself into a num- 
ber of subcommittees, each dealing with one department or 
group of departments, but we have arrived at the conclusion 
that for the purpose in view the balance of advantage lies against 
this method.” 

Page 5 (S. C. on E.) states: The estimates committee of 
1912, 1913, and 1914 was appointed in pursuance of a recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee on National Expenditures of 
1902-3. It rendered useful service, but its usefulness was im- 
paired by three causes. 

“First, the task imposed upon it was too large for a single 
body to perform; it was able to consider each year only a frac- 
tion of the estimates; its examination of the votes of any par- 
ticular department was rather an exceptional incident than a 
normal part of the financial procedure; the departments knew 
that once their estimates had been considered it would prob- 
ably be from 7 to 10 years before they were considered again. 
Our proposals for two committees, and, if experience shows it 
to be desirable, for the addition of a third, should go far to re- 
move this drawback, particularly if each of the committees were 
expected to give as much time as might be necessary to enable 
it to cover each session a large part of the whole field.” 

Do you want estimates examined once in 10 years? If so, 
have one committee as proposed here. That is your one com- 
mittee budget system. That is your autocratic form of govern- 
ment proposed here. 

On page 8 the committee gives its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions: 

“We are of the opinion that the existing procedure of the 
House of Commons is inadequate to secure proper parliamentary 
control over the national expenditure. We recommend that there 
should be appointed each session two standing committees on 
estimates, each consisting of 15 members, and that a third should 
be added if experience showed that this was desirable.” 

Page 9, Appendix. Questions relating to the procedure of the 
House of Commons on matters of finance and the replies received 
thereto, List of questions: (These questions relate to normal 
conditions and not to the state of war.) 

“1. Do you consider that the present methods for securing 
parliamentary control over expenditure are adequate? 

2. If not, do you regard the appended proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a standing committee on estimates and accounts as 
the right line of reform? 

“3. Have you any modifications to suggest to that proposal?” 

Page 10. Reply from Mr. Speaker: 

“1. I do not consider the present methods tend to economy. 
The House of Commons has become one of the chief spending 
departments of the State. 

“2, I believe that a committee on estimates, selected from 
among the real advocates of economy, would have a salutary 
effect. 

“3, It is a mistake to combine the public accounts committee 
and the estimates committee. The function of the latter is to 
criticize the vote of money necessary for a particular service; the 
function of the former is to see that the money voted has been 
spent jn the manner intended.” 

Page 11. Reply from the Right Hon. Sir Donald McLean, 
K. B. E., deputy chairman of ways and means: 

“2. I think that a committee on estimates is a very good idea.” 

Page 14. Reply from the Right Hon. T. McKinnon Wood: 

“2. Yes, It is quite impossible for so large a body as the 
committee of the whole house adequately to consider details of 
estimates, and I think that it is necessary to adopt the standing 
committee system if anything like effeetive control over the 


spending departments is to be exercised by the House of Com- 
mons, Such control will in the future be of extreme importance.” 

Page 15. Reply from the Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M. P.: 

“In reply to your inquiry I have to say that, after considering 
the tentative proposal of your committee that greater economy in 
the expenditure of public moneys should be secured by means of 
a standing committee on estimates, set up as a microcosm of the 
House of Commons, somewhat on the lines laid down by your 
committee. I could not give more than general approval of 
this suggestion, for in some details it seems to me expedient to 
make modifications. 

“ I do not hold the view that a committee set up for this pur- 
pose would lead to pressure for increased rather than for de- 
creased expenditure, but if that tendency is to be feared safe- 
guards against it can be provided from the first.” 

Page 18. Reply from the Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, M. P.: 

“With reference to question 1, the reply is definitely in the 
negative, and in reply to Nos. 2, 3, and 4, while not committing 
the party to every detail in the proposal for a standing com- 
mittee, broadly it is on right lines. It may be stated, however, 
that in our opinion 26 members would not be sufficient to do the 
work contemplated.” 

Reply from the Right Hon. J. W. Gulland, M. P., page 19: 

“1. No; I think the present methods very inadequate. 

“2. The committee as proposed would be one useful line of 
reform. 

3 and 4. It entirely depends on how this committee is worked. 
If it is energetic it could be of enormous use, but it all depends 
upon the work and spirit that is put into it.” 

Page 20. Reply from James Parker, Esq., M. P.: 

If parliamentary control is to be really effective the estimates 
of every department should, in my opinion, be considered by a 
committee before they are sanctioned by the house.” 

Page 22. Note by Sir H. J. Gibson, K. C. B. (comptroller and 
auditor general): 

“While supporting the establishment of a standing committee 
on estimates as well as on accounts, I am strongly of the opinion 
that they should be separate and not combined, though some 
members should serve on both.” 

Page 24. Reply from T. Gibson Bowles, Esq.: 

“Both the expenditure to be provided for and the actual ex- 
penditure itself are uncontrolled. In the true sense there ix no 
public finance left. Nor will there be nor can there be any res- 
toration thereof, either during the war or for long after. The 
waste, the squandering, the fraud, and the terrible irregularities 
of all sorts now proceeding and inevitable in war will then come 
under review, as they did after the Boer War in the public ac- 
counts committee, whereof I was then a member.” 

Page 26. Reply from Sidney Webb, Esq., professor of public 
administration in the University of London (School of Economics 
and Political Science) : 

No one committee could set itself to control policy in general. 
What seems required is a series of standing committees, to be 
appointed by the committee of selection at the beginning of each 
Parliament mainly from among members interesting themselves 
especially in the particular subject and serving for the whole 
term of the Parliament—this not necessarily excluding a formal 
reappointment and filling of vacancies each session—each com- 
mittee charged with the continuous oversight of what is actually 
being done in one of the 13 fundamental branches of our Goyern- 
ment at its present stage, namely, foreign affairs, defense, 
finance, justice, the promotion of material production, communi- 
cation and transport, the regulation of employment, education, 
health, the administration of India and that of the dominions 
and dependencies, supplies and research.” 

Page 27. Reply from Sidney Webb, suggesting 13 committees. 

“To sum up, I propose: 

“1, That the House of Commons should insist on a marked 
distinction being made between the oversight of policy and the 
art or technique of administration. 

2. That the House should organize its own work so as to be 

able to exercise such a continuous oversight of all the ministries 
or departments as will enable it to secure the execution of the 
policy that it has prescribed, and no other. 
_ “3. That for this purpose there should be appointed a stand- 
ing committee for each of the 13 great divisions of government, 
the various ministries or departments concerned with each such 
division being required to supply, continuously and automat- 
ically, the information necessary to enable the committee to 
satisfy itself that the prescribed policy is being carried out effi- 
ciently and therefore with genuine economy.” 

Page 28, Part III. Synopsis of replies received to the ques- 
tions submitted by the subcommittee on procedure. 

To question 1: 

“The House ‘has become one of the chief spending depart- 
ments of the State.“ (Mr. Speaker.) 
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“It is impossible for the House as a whole to have any eflec- 


tive knowledge of the countless details of expenditure. (Sir 
Charles Hobhouse, Mr, McKinnon Wood.) 


“Debate in Committee of the Whole House is an unsuitable | 


method. It reflects current opinion, which may be economical 
or the reverse. (Sir C. Ibert.) 

“Tt is diffuse and inconclusive, and in apy case is concerned 
with policy and not with the amount of expenditure. (Sir 
Sydney Olivier, Mr. Hayes-Fisher, Sir William Gibbons.)“ 

To question 2: 

“Unqualified (or practically unqualified) approval is -ex- 
pressed by the chairman of ways and means, Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert, Mr. McKinnon Wood, Mr. Hayes-Fisher, Mr. James 
Parker, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. Boland, Sir Sydney Olivier, 
Sir William Gibbons, and Mr. Harold Cox. Approval in general 
terms, but subject to important reservations, by Mr. Speaker, Sir 
Donald McLean, Mr. Runciman, Sir Charles Hobhouse, Mr. 
Acland, Mr. Gulland, and Sir Charles Harris. Mr. Asquith 
would have no objection to seeing the experiment tried.” 

Gentlemen, England has tried this since 1866. She has given 
it a fair trial. As a result she is on the verge of helpless bank- 
ruptcy. The report gives the conclusions of this committee, a 
cominittee that has given this matter years of thought and con- 
sideration. Are we to pattern after England? Are we not 
drifting into debt fast enough? 

I will include a few clippings from the London Times. The 
paad report of the debate in the House of Commons, June, 
1919 : 

“NATIONAL EXPENDITURE—THE QUESTION OF CONTROL. 

“Mr. H. Samuel stated that it was right to say at the outset 
that they had found the chaneellor of the exchequer and the 
Government departments very ready to adopt the suggestions 
whicl the select committee had made. Se far from resenting 
them, they had, as a rule, really welcomed the committee's sug- 
gestions, because they realized that the committee had not been 
secking opportunities for attack, but only seeking opportunities 
to be of assistance. There was a small number of outstanding 
questions as to which the Government had not met the sugges- 
tions of the committee or had met them only in a partial and 
insuflicient degree. * * He complained of the war office atti- 
tude to the committee on expenditure in regard to the military 
staff of the war office. The committee had recommended last 
December that the war office should hold an inquiry of its own 
into the question of the increase in the staff. 

„Mn. BONAR LAW’S REPLY. 


“The chancellor of the exchequer: I can assure the members 
of my right honorable friend’s committee that it is through no 
feeling of discourtesy to them that I rise now befere they have 
taken their part in the debate. * * It is the duty of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, more than anyone else, to welcome 
any measure by which greater control and some chance of saving 
ean be secured in this immense expenditure. For that reason I 
welcomed the appointment of this committee. I welcomed it 
on the understanding, which has been adhered to, that it would 
be set up for the purpose of helping in this matter and not for 
the purpose of finding material with which to criticize the Gov- 
ernment. There is a real danger that in dealing with this big 
question we may be so lost in detalls that we shall not be able 
to see the wood on account of the trees, and it is the business of 
the House to look at the larger aspects as well as the smaller 
aspects of this question. The Government have tried to carry out 
the recommendations of this committee.” 

The Times, Friday, August 29, 1919: x 
e WHİÍTEHALD PURGE—RUTHLESS REDUCTION AT WAR OPFICE—NXATIONAL 

SHIPYARD SCANDAL. 

“Our correspondent at Chepstow calls attention to the waste 
of between four and five millions of money there at the National 
Shipbuilding Yards. In two years two ships have been launched. 
Mr. Clynes, speaking last night at Widnes, denounced the Gov- 
ernment’s extravagance and waste. * * * On top of Mr. 
Lloyd-George's letter to his colleagues has come a circular from 
the treasury addressed to the permanent heads of each state 
department, asking them to look into affairs and to effect econo- 
mies in every possible direction.” 

The Times, Thursday, September 4, 1919: 

„HR ENFORCEMENT OF ECONOMY, 
To the EDITOR OF THE TIMES: 

“Sm: Mr. Mason thinks the suggestions made by Mr. Grant 
and myself for the control of expenditures beside the mark. 
His panacea is a change of Government, a remedy which sug- 
gests political partisanship rather than a genuine desire for 
economy. Those of us who are chiefly concerned to see good 
government restored look beyond the present ‘ hustle,’ with its 
waste, its injustice, and its inevitable reaction. We want to see 


u system established which will insure that projected economies, 
as well as projected expenditures, receive careful and instructed 
| consideration. Flying visits of inspection, letters from high 
places, week-end decisions on hastily thrown together reports, 
will not effect our objects. They can only be secured by inti- 


mate inside knowledge. But that knowledge must be independ- 


ent of the department, or its possessor will inevitably be ham- 
pered by that spirit which exists in all great concerns, and 
which, at its best, appears as ‘esprit de corps,’ at its worst as 
departmental jealousy. I have advocated the appointment af a 
treasury official in each of the great spending departments, and 
if your cor ent is correct something of the kind is about 
to be carried out. If this should be the case, the new officials 
should, as a matter of course, report from time to time to the 
select committee on national expenditure. I am, sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN.” 


“To the EDITOR oF THE TIMES: 


“Sm: The long and short of it is the country has got to meet 
a bill by March 31 next of one thousand six “hundred millions 
and will only have six hundred millions with which to meet it. 
‘Will Lord Fisher or anyone else be kind enough to tell us how 
this is to be done? Will the prime minister or the chancellor of 
the exchequer or Mr. Bonar Law tell us? I have been looking 
at your columns every day for this, but there is neither voice 
nor any that answered.“ Are the English, who have shown them- 
selves heroes in war, to be cowards in peace? Are our states- 
men and generals and admirals, who have shown themselves in- 
vincible in battle, now to cringe and to cower before the calamity 
of insolvency, destitution, and want, and not to be able to point 
a way of safety from the self-accusing conscience of the nation 
which will save our self-respect and at the same time honor our 
acceptances? + + * I was addressing a multitude in the 
open air upon this question the other day, and a man afterwards 
came up te me and said that he did not think he conld draw 
his pension conscientiously any longer, and he had determined 
to seek some useful occupation. That is the spirit of noble in- 
dependence and self-sacrifice which peace demands of us, and 
unless we, as a nation, can show the same fortitude and valor 
now that we did in the war we shall deserve to sink into the 
same infamy and disgrace as did the ancient empires of the 
world. Mr ‘Hoover's very plain speaking about the stoppage 
of credit” is quite“suflicient warning of what is coming upon 
us. * There is no doubt this country can pay its way in 
time, but if its throat is to be cut just when it is beginning to 
breathe, we might just as well all have been destroyed in the 
recent war. Is it not perfectly futile to talk about houses for 
the working classes when we can not get the fuel with which to 
make the cement or the bricks—fuel which we shall want this 
winter for our very existence? When the nation can not pay 
its way, it is pure lunacy to launch out into a national trans- 
port system and the nationalization of coal mines, which will 
cost many millions. A man with a bankruptcy petition on the 
file against him might just as well talk about buying a new 
house or building a yacht. 

“ Yours, obediently, “EDMUND Klunrn.“ 


Does that indicate economy under the autocratic budget sys- 
tem? I leave it to you, gentlemen. 

I have a number of other clippings from press reports. I shall 
uot read from them further than their headlines: 

The Times, Tuesday, September 2, 1919: “Control of ex- 
penditure.” 

The Times, Saturday, August 9, 1919: “The road to ruin— 
State extravagance—Ministers' fears—New estimates in the 
autunm.” 

The Times, Wednesday, August 13, 1919: “ Extravagance: 
the Government’s apologies.” 

The Times, Monday, September 1, 1919: “Treasury contrel— 
A return to sound practice.” 

The Times, Saturday, September 20, 1919: “The public 
purse—Responsibility for control.” 

That is what the people of England think of the budget policy 
and ne committee, or few committees, to review an appropria- 
tion. They have tried it. They are staggering under it. Eng- 
land is doing all it can te get away from the vicious, autecratic 
system. and is patterning after our system. We are expected 
here to adopt a system tried, discarded, and discredited in 
other countries. 

I will also quote from the Economist. 

In the issue of November 30, 1918, page 739, George Ham- 
ilton in an article stated: 

“The nonperformance of these duties will ultimately land 
the country in insolvency or to infringe upon the present pre- 
rogatives of the chancellor of the exchequer and the treasury 
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by assoclating with them a capable cooperation, and by obtain- 
ing effective economy preserve national solvency. * * * I 
further contended in my letter that it was policy and not 
accountancy which alone can regulate and control national ex- 
penditure, If committees were established on the lines I sug- 
gested they would yery much resemble the parliamentary bureaus 
of the French assembly, and these bureaus investigate expendi- 
ture before and rot after it is sanctionel. My suggestions, 
therefore, would put some limitation on the powers which the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the treasury, and the House of 
Commons as a whole are now suppesed to exercise, bat it is 
because they are incompetent adequately to discharge this duty, 
and their incompetency is generally acknowledged, that it be- 
comes necessary to substitute an effective machinery for that 
which from experience we know has failed and will continue to 
fail.” 

In the issue of December 7, 1918, page 776, Constitution Hill 
states: 

“No tinkering with the constitution of the treasury will 
prevent the elect of modern democracy from spending public 
money.” 

In the issue of May 10, 1919, page 776, under an article entitled 
“This year, next year, some time——-?” appears the following: 

Neither this year nor next year nor perhaps the year after 
will be entirely normal, and in considering what our policy ought 
to be, I am driven to the hazardous experiment of casting my 
mind forward into the future to an imaginary normal year.’ 
(The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

“We may perhaps be doing an injustice by a comparison of 
the chancellor’s finance with an almost passive religious piety, 
but there is about his speech—even about his exhortations to 
economy—a painful suggestion that things have gone far beyond 
his control, and a despairing hopelessness of any rapid improve- 
ment in the attitude of Parliament toward expenditure. * * * 
Hesitation in assuming that Parliament will show any respect 
for economy is natural and indeed inevitable, but it would be 
much better for the chancellor, instead of saying, ‘I assume, 
though I have no right to assume, that you will be good boys,’ 
to say to the House of Commons, ‘So long as I am at the 
treasury you have got to behave yourselves.’ In other matters 
the Government has not shown much respect for the inde- 
pendence or the importance of this House of Commons, and if 
firmness and dictation are wanted anywhere it is in the realm 
of finance that the need is most urgent. * * * Then we 
have in this hypothetical budget a debt charge of £400.000,000. 
This figure compares with an actual estimate of £360,000,000 
for the current year, leaving a difference of £40,000,000 as the 
charge on subsequent borrowing. Here again results must de- 
pend on exertion and economy, and until revenue covers ex- 
penditure £400,000,000 will unhappily remain a hypothetical 
figure. How much more the State will have to incur through 
housing, redemption of debt, and loss on exchange is not clear, 
but we shall probably be fortunate if Mr. Chamberlain’s esti- 
mate is not exceeded.” 

Here you have the result of the budget policy of England. Is 
it what is desired in our country? 

“In the issue of May 17, 1919, page 797, under an article en- 
titled ‘ Waste,’ appears the following: ‘ Every now and then the 
select committee on expenditure or the auditor general lifts 
the veil for a moment and shows us a few striking instances of 
how Government officials have played ducks and drakes with 
the public money. * * * But we doubt whether the public 
have ever been given such startling revelations of the way in 
which their money has been thrown in the gutter as it provided 
by a report on the ministry of munitions issued this week by 
the comptroller and auditor general. Ten columns would hardly 
suffice if we were to give all the paragraphs in this report which 
refer to extensive official delinquencies, and we advise our read- 
ers to purchase. the document for themselves. It is numbered 
79 and may be obtained for 6d. at His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
or through any bookseller. * * * We have not the space to 
pursue further this tragic catalogue of sins against the tax- 
payer. * * * We can not now save these millions that haye 
already gone down the sink. But the plea that it is no good 
erying over spilt milk or shutting the stable door after the horse 
has been stolen is as perilous as it is specious.’ 

Worse and worse the further we look into it. Think it over. 

In the issue of August 16, 1919, page 259, under an article 
entitled ‘The prime minister's chance,’ appears the following: 
“At the end of last week Mr. Chamberlain told the house that 
if we continue to spend as we are now spending, we shall be on 
the road to national bankruptcy, but seemed to regard his state- 
ment aS a matter of purely academic interest, not requiring any 
action on his part. He is apparently prepared, after giving this 
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warning, to let things go on as they are. He also stated that 
on both sides of the account his budget estimates will be very 
wide of the mark. The expected expenditure will certainly be 
exceeded, and he will be some £70,000,000 short in his revenue. 
* + + Perhaps even more astonishing, as an indication of the 
Government’s incapacity to see what is required of it by the 
country, was its defense of the charges made in the report, 
already referred to, by the select committee on national expendi- 
ture. A very important point, on which great emphasis has been 
laid by the daily press, was a reply made by the lord advocate 
(Mr. Clyde) to Sir John Hunter when he urged that criminal 
proceedings should be taken with regard to certain sums that 
appeared to have been wrongfully expended. * „ Such is 
the series of ineptitudes with which the rank and file of what 
is called our Government have heaped discredit on discredit. 
8 We need drastic official economy and taxation. * * * 
We must pay our way, and since the budget is already a fal- 
lacious mockery, it must be amended so as to bring us at least 
as near to paying our way as we were said to be when it was 
brought in.’ z 

In the issue of August 23, 1919, page 320, unđer an article en- 
titled “ Controlling the departments,” written by Charles John 
Wilson, appears the following: “ Upon all hands we hear cries 
that if the nation would avoid bankruptcy, greater vigilance 
must be shown and greater control exercised over the spending 
departments. * * * Parliament finds it very easy to vote 
money—that is, to sanction expenditure—but in the presenf state 
of our finances it is necessary that much greater control should 
be instituted. That is wherein all Government departments fail 
so lamentably when brought into comparison with private enter- 
prise. Why should it be so? Is it not that there is n funda- 
mental difference in the methods employed? * * + Can noth- 
ing more be done to show our efficiency as a nation in controlling 
our spending?” 

Mind you, all under a budget policy. Does that sound like 
economy ? 

I next compared the bill with the German budget policy. 
After making a comparison I need not say that I was not only 
surprised but astounded to see that the German budget system 
more closely guards its public treasury than the one suggested 
here. Aside from that, the two are practically the same. First, 
the preparation of the German budget estimates began with the 
local authorities. They were then submitted to the provincial 
authorities who criticized, revised, and coordinated them. 
They were next forwarded to the appropriate ministry—there 
are 12 of them. There they were again scrutinized, revised, 
and classified, and made an integral part of the department 
estimates. After the estimates were revised by the heads of the 
respective ministries they were transmitted to the imperial 
ministry of the treasury for further scrutiny and revision. 
They were then presented to the imperial chancellor for his 
approval. The final preparatory step in the budget procedure 
was the submission of the completed estimates to the Emperor. 
You will note that the estimates started with the local com- 
munities, the States and cities, and step by step were closely 
scrutinized and reviewed as they passed up to the Emperor, 
after which they were finally submitted to the Bundesrath 
showing in itemized form the estimates, receipts, and ex- 
penditures. 

That procedure has been characterized as autocratic. Here 
in America, under a democratic form of government, not 
only where we preach it but where we live up to it, where 
we have gone to the extent of sacrificing 75,000 lives and ex- 
pending $50,000,000,000 in order to stamp out autocracy and to 
make the world a safer and better place in which to live, now. 
within 12 months after the victory achieved, it is suggested 
that we plunge headlong into the most autocratie form of gov: 
ernment ever suggested; that is, so far as making expenditures 
are concerned. 

As was stated recently at the industrial conference by that 
noble champion of labor, Mr. Gompers, “Are we in this year of 
grace, 1919, when we have driven political autocracy off the 
face of the earth, to submit to an industrial autocrat?” The 
words can well be applied in this case. As everybody. knows, a 
budget system means lump-sum appropriations, which makes it 
easier for certain ones to get their hands into the Public Treas- 
ury. The centralization of power to appropriate the public 
money in one committee is undemocratic and a step toward 
autocracy. It deprives the membership of this House of their 
rights and prerogatives and their rights can not be invaded 
without encroaching upon the rights of those whom they rep- 
resent. 

In Germany, after passing through the various steps indicated, 
estimates were introduced first in the Bundesrath—the chief 
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legislative organ of the Empire—a legislative council of in- 
structed delegates from the several German States, appointed 
by the Princes or Kings of the States and the senate of the free 
cities, which council exercised the mixed function of a legisla- 
tive and executive council or a court of appeals. It 

the power of initiative and no change of amendment by the 
Reichstag could become valid without its approval. It was 
presided over by the imperial chancellor, at the head of the 
Prussian delegation. The Prussian members numbered 17. 
The total number of the Bundesrath, I believe, was 61. In Ger- 
many they had a committee representing the various States, 
cities, and local communities who watched over the items 
relating to their own States and saw to it that their rights 
were fully protected. Upon approval of the budget estimates 
the imperial chancellor of that body introduced them into 
the Reichstag with the budget bill, where it was debated and 
given consideration and then referred to the budget committee, 
a committee composed of representatives of various political 
parties, and similar to the one suggested here in this bill. Esti- 
mates were examined in detail, The commission from the 
Bundesrath appeared before the committee to give explanation 
and information. After that it was reported by the budget com- 
mittee. Then the estimates were taken up for a second reading 
and debate. At the third reading the estimates were dis- 
cussed item by item and then voted upon. As a rule, the ma- 
jority of the Reichstag approved the budget upon the recom- 
mendation of the budget committee. The greatest freedom of 
debate was always allowed. Complaints against the depart- 
ments’ management were aired and eriticized. After approval 
by the Reichstag the budget was then returned to the Bundesrath 
where it was finally approved and then promulgated by the 
Emperor. 

Thus you have briefly a comparison of the German policy with 
the one suggested here. Slack and imperfect it may be, but who 
will dispute the fact that the German system is more safe- 
guarded? If autocracy was a bad thing in Germany, why not 
here in America? 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. May I have more time? 

Mr. GOOD. I will give the gentleman more time if he 
wants it. i 

Mr. HAUGEN. As to the accounting, the proposed bill simply 
abolishes the office of six auditors and sets up a new bureau, 
that of the accounting department. The bill provides that the 
incumbents of the offices of auditors shall be transferred, at 
their present salaries, to the accounting department. That, of 
course, neither adds nor detracts. It is on a par with trans- 
ferring the estimators from the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
bureau of budgets. All would be under the same influence, and 
the whole matter can, as before stated, be readily disposed of 
under the definition of “ camouflage.” In other words, it would 
comply more closely to the German system, except that the Ger- 
man system required a monthly accounting made by the imperial 
accounting department, Its members were nominated by the 
Bundesrath and approved by the Emperor. Under this bill they 
will be appointed by the President. Aside from that the two sys- 
tems are practically the same. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Iam interested to know whether or 
not the conditien of the Kaiser at the present time is due to the 
budget system? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have pointed out the budget policy of Eng- 
land, and also the one of the Kaiser. We are now discussing 
the budget system and expenditures. My only purpose was to 
point out the disastrous result in all places where it has been 
tried out and the defects of the one proposed here. We have 
been experimenting with autocracy and one-man rule. As a 
result, not only has the Treasury suffered, but the parasites and 
profiteers have preyed upon the people. As a result, the Steel 
Trust increased its profits 1,000 per cent. The packers, millers, 
and others followed suit. The price paid to the farmer was and 
is being held down, and the price paid by the consumer has 
been persistently and constantly going up. The favored few 
ure the only ones to benefit. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WASON. Does the gentleman think that the budget 
system as practiced by the Kaiser in Germany had anything 
55 do with the Germans’ ability to finance such a war as they 

ld? 
Mr. HAUGEN. We know that they nearly went bankrupt. 
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Mr. WASON. Did the country go bankrupt? How long were 
they able to stand out alone and finance the conflict? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have no comment to offer on that phase. I 
did not rise to discuss that proposition. I came here to discuss 
the budget systems and to compare the one suggested here with 
other systems. 

Mr. WASON. I will put my inquiry in other language. Is it 
not a fact that when Germany had the budget system, which the 
Kaiser had some control over and safely guarded, that made It 
possible to put them in a condition to wage this war? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I know that autocracy in Germany was criti 
cized and condemned. I also know that the American doll, 
has shrunk in half, and that, according to recent quotations, th + 
rate of exchange in Germany has depreciated about 75 per cent. 
If the value of the American/dollar has depreciated 50 per cent 
and if German paper money is worth only 75 per cent of the 
American dollar, the Kaiser's dollar is worth only 123 cents. If 
the budget policy had anything to do with credit, it goes without 
saying that it was a failure. 

As everybody knows, a budget system means lump-sum appro- 
priations, as was pointed out in the report and as was evidenced 
by previous reports of the committee. You have had your lump- 
sum appropriations. You have had your estimates. - You have 
had your experience, like the rest of us. Only a short time 
ago you cut an appropriation of $6,000,000 to $4,000,000, and 
then you got up to $14,000,000, and landed at $8,000,000, all on a 
single item. Lump-sum appropriations were recently made. As 
a result we have the Arlington site, the Jamestown Exposition 
site, a report of the expenditures in Paris and I might refer to (he 
$100,000,000 lump-sum appropriation for the purchase of food. 
Are you satisfied with the results? If so, the plan suggested will 
undoubtedly bring about like results. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Newton of Minnesota), The time of 
the gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr, GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 15 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is making such an appealing 
speech that I was wondering whether he would like to have some 
one here to hear him. We have about 25 men on the floor. If 
the gentleman would like to have an audience, I will make the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It will all appear in the Recorp. If anybody 
cares to read it, he will have an opportunity to-read it from the 
Recorp. I shall be satisfied. = 

I will take only another minute. 

Gentlemen, the results obtained under the budget policy in 
other countries do not square with the contention set forth in 
the report. The bill now under consideration, if enacted into 
law, may do no harm. I doubt that it will improve mat- 
ters. As this bill affects expenditures only, if it bankrupts 
our country as it has other countries, that may in time be 
overcome. But when a resolution having for its object an en- 
eroachment on the rights and privileges of the Members of the 
House is to be taken into consideration, that is a different mat- 
ter. I for one shall oppose it. Recently our policy has been not 
to make this House more autocratic, but to make it more repre- 
sentative. Experience with autocratic power in the past has 
resulted in wreck and ruin. Shall it be tried again? Experience, 
careful thought, and consideration convince me that the best 
interests of the people in general and of the country at large 
would be better served by increasing the number of appropria- 
tion committees. In my opinion we should have at least one 
appropriation committee for each department. 

Besides that, I am absolutely opposed to the concentration of 
legislative power in one man or in one committee, thus curtailing 
the Member’s rights and personal independence. And, as I have 
stated, the Member’s rights can not be encroached upon without 
invading the rights of those whom he represents, I believe that 
the people of the United States should have full opportunity to 
have their desires recorded; that their Representatives may 
have an opportunity to record their votes according to the dic- 
tates of their consciences and their best judgment. 

Why, gentlemen, that is simply contending for that for which 
our forefathers fought and died. With due regard and respect 
to those who disagree with me and who believe in the concen- 
tration of legislative power, who believe that the best interests 
of the people can be better served thereby, and with due regard 
for and full appreciation of the charms and shrewdness of the 
proponents of the resolution, I can not help but believe that 
it is safer to trust to the judgment of 435 Members of the House 
representing 112,000,000 of people than to leave it to any sne 
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man or any one committee. We have had experience along this 


line in the past. It is fresh in the memory of all of us. It re- 
sulted in wreck and ruin. 

The rights and the principles for which our forefathers fought 
and died are as sacred to the American people to-day as they 
ever were. Rest assured that they are not going to yield in that 
respect. Our march will be onward. It will be upward. We 
will continue to lead all nations not only in commerce, in agri- 
culture, and in industrial pursuits but in honor, dignity, in moral- 
ity, and everything that goes to make a nation great and grand. 
[Applause.] 

If I read the handwriting on the wall correctly, no autocracy 
or legislative subjugation for any length of time will be tolerated. 
Though the American people have at times submitted to auto- 
cratic rule, burdensome taxation, and inconvenience, you can put 
it down for a certainty that this and coming generations will 
ever contend for and maintain their rights. Now, as in the past, 
the American citizen’s love for equal rights granted under the 
Constitution are as near and dear to him as they were to our 
forefathers who bled and died for them. He can at all times be 
counted upon to be true and loyal to our grand and glorious 
Government, with its splendid and magnificent institutions, and 
you may rest assured that its honor and dignity will ever be 
maintained, 

Patriotism, loyalty, and the principles for which our fathers 
fought and died are as safe to-day as they ever were. [Ap- 
plause.] And any party or set of men that undertakes to inter- 
fere with them will, as in the past, forever regret it. [Ap- 
Plause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. One minute, Mr. Chairman. Let me ask the 
gentleman this question: Suppose the gentleman's committee, 
on making and reporting out a bill with this budget system in 
effect, should recommend the appropriation of a certain sum of 
money and that bill is passed, and suppose the budget committee 
should turn the proposition down and refuse to haye the appro- 
priation made. Is there any way that the gentleman, as chair- 
man of the Agricultural Committee, could get a vote of the 
House on that proposition? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No way at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. No way at all? ~ 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is made hog tight. 

Mr. BLANTON. You are absolutely cut off and hog tied? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will tell you what would happen. There 
has been more intense opposition to these few million-dollar 
appropriations for agriculture, for labor, and for education than 
to all the other appropriation bills. ‘There is no secret about it. 
Here is your budget. It calls for, say, $4,000,000,000. ‘The reve- 
nue is only three and a half billion dollars. It will be necessary 
to cut the expenditures, the budget, half a billion dollars, It 
comes up to your bureau of budget, and what happens? The 
munition factories or the navy yards are in the favor of the 
bureau of budget, or whatever it may be. Where is the reduc- 
tion to be made? 

The director of the budget may say, This little Department 
of Agriculture does not amount to very much. It asks $40.- 
000,000. Cut it down to $20,000,000. It must get along with 
$20,000,000. Here is education. Cut education $10,000,000. 
Here is labor. Cut labor $10,000,000. ‘That will save $40,000,- 
000. That will give a friend a contract for another battleship, 
or $40,000,000 to improve some river or harbor or to buy more 
munitions.” 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Then I understand that no committee of 
this House can recommend and pass a bill authorizing an appro- 
priation to be made, after this proposed budget system is 
adopted? I understand this from the gentleman's statement. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Page 8 of the resolution reads: 

Rule XXI, add an additional clause as follows: 

“5. No bill or joint resolution carrying . shall be re- 
ported by any committee not having jurisdi m to sips nig appropria- 
tions, nor shall an amendment Bago ng an appropria m be in order 
during the consideration of a bill or joint resol 
mittee not having that a ao A question of o: 
puia in any such D l, 

raised at any time. 

Mr. BLANTON. No committee can? 

Mr. HAUGEN. How could it under that rule? 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean with the budget system. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I referred to the budget system and amend- 
ment to the rule. That is not suggested here. You are speak- 
ing of a liberal budget system, but I am speaking of the auto- 
cratic budget system proposed here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under this autocratic budget system will it 
not be possible to bring in bills authorizing appropriations to be 
made? 

Mr. HAUGEN. 


Eh ia 


Not under the rule if amended as suggested, 


except by the one committee, 


Mr. BLANTON. Not with this proposition? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Itis absolutely hog tight. No one need ap- 
pear. Nearly all the committees are even cut off from making 
privileged reports. The Committee on Agriculture and the rest 
of them are not even permitted to make privileged reports, but 
the pork barrel is given the privilege under the proposed rule. 
And, as I said, it is made hog tight. I thank you, gentlemen. 
[Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes to ask 
the chairman of the committee a question for information. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman two minutes, 

Mr. BLANTON. I should like to ask the chairman of this 
special committee and of the Appropriations Committee [Mr. 
Goop] whether under this proposed budget system a committee 
such as the Agricultural Committee will not thereafter still have 
the right and the power to bring in proposed legislation, merely 
authorizing appropriations to be made, just as at this time? 

Mr. GOOD. y. No power has been taken away from 
any committee by the resolution. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman say yes or no? I did not 
understand his answer. 

Mr. GOOD. I said the resolution did not propose to take 
away from a single committee of Congress any of its powers to 
report out legislation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But you take away the privilege to call up at 
any time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will that committee have the right to report 
legislation merely authorizing appropriations to be made? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; that is a legislative function. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a legislhtive function. Then the 
House has the right to pass on that proposed legislation and 
vote it up or down? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. t 

Mr. BLANTON. And if the House votes it up and passes the 
proposed legislation, then it will be in order upon any appro- 
priation bill. There being legislation authorizing it, it would be 
in order for any Member of Congress to offer the legislation on 
an appropriation bill? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. Of course the Senate would have to pass 


upon it, and the President would have to sign the bill. 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but it would not be out of order. 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because there would be legislation author- 
izing such appropriation. 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the answer that the distinguished 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee made to me 2 moment 
ago, I take it, is incorrect. 

Mr. GOOD. I did not hear the answer. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I said that it cut off the right of privileged 
reports and to report appropriation bills. 

The committee report reads: 


h CHANGES PROPOSED IN THE RULES OF THE HOUSE. 
The resolution makes three important changes in the rules of the 


House, viz: 

1) It centers in one Committee on Appro; tions, composed of 35 
a the authority to report all ee and takes from the 
Committee on Agriculture, Committee on Fo: Affairs, Committee on 
Indian Affairs, Committee on Military Affairs, Committee on Naval 
Affairs, Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee tie authority now vested in those committees 
to report appropriations. 

27 It requires that any Senate amendment to a 3 appropria- 
tion bill which would be in violation of clause 2 of rule 21, if said 
amendment had originated in the House, shall be first submitted to the 
House for a separate vote before such amendment be agreed to by the 
managers on the part of the House. 2 

(3) It permits the raising of a point of order at any time on any 
appropriation item carried in any bill or joint resolution reported by 
... principal changr proposed. in the 
rules ot the House is the one — 84 alk. appropriations in a single 
committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. But they still have the right to recommend 
legislation merely authorizing appropriations to be made—not 
making appropriations? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Merely authorizing them to be made. 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘The proposed amendment to the rule does not 
so provide. That has never been the function of my committee. 
We have been an appropriating committee, with the right to 
report at any time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr, Lazaro]. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I am indeed glad to know that 
Democrats and Republicans have at last come together in the con- 
sideration of a bill to establish a national budget system and an 
independent audit of Government account, 
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Conservative Menibers of Congress have been appealing to the 
people for a long time to produce more and economize in order 
to reduce the high cost of living. Not only that we should 
preach economy to the people, but we should also practice 
economy in government, 

The slipshod manner in which congressional appropriations 
are now made constitutes in itself ample argument in favor of 
the adoption of the budget system in this country. We know 
that under the present system estimates are furnished Congress 
by the various departments, being transmitted through the 
Treasury Department, but not being inspected by any authori- 
tative body. It is very plain to anyone who knows anything 
about legislation that in this way there is duplication of appro- 
priations, waste, and an entire absence of proper business 
methods, We do not know until the end of the session how 
much money is voted to run the Government or whether there 
will be sufficient revenues to meet the appropriations. A private 
business run upon a similar plan would soon wind up in the 
bankruptcy courts. Some one said a good many years ago, when 
the total appropriations of Congress were not more than $1,000,- 
000,000, that a saving of $300,000,000 a year could be effected if 
modern business methods were adopted in the financial affairs 
of the Government. No one can attempt, with any degree of 
accuracy, to name the exact amount of money spent needlessly 
during any fiscal year. However, one can safely say that the 
figures will run into millions of dollars. 

With a large war debt hanging over us and the many appro- 
priations needed to run the Government, it seems to me that it 
is high time to change our present system and save this money 
to the taxpayers of the United States. The Select Committee on 
the Budget to which this bill was referred reported the bill now 
under consideration favorably. The committee in its report 
says that it was their policy to consider the subject in its broadest 
aspect in order to determine not what was theoretically desir- 
able but rather to determine what was practically feasible, keep- 
ing in mind at all times that to it had been committed the problem 
of recommending a system that would be in complete harmony 
with our constitutional form of Government. The report also 
states that there was a uniformity of opinion on the part of all 
the witnesses who appeared before the committee, and that with- 


out exception they all criticized the present system of handling |’ 


our finances and took the position that we should adopt the 
budget system. . 

I think the definition given by one of the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee meets the situation that now con- 
fronts our Government: 

A national budget— 

He said 


is the instrument e which the several financial operations of the 
Government are correlated, com one with the other, and brought 
under examination at one and the same time. It should be at once a 
report, an estimate, and a proposal. It is a document through which the 
Chief Executive, as the authority Phy rot for the actual conduct of 
governmental affairs, comes before the fund-raising and fund-grantin 

authority and makes full 3 regarding the manner in which he an 

his subordinates have administered affairs Saree the last completed 
Fear; in which he exhibits conditions of the Public Treasury, and, on 
the basis of such information, sets forth his program of work for the 
T to come and the manner in which he proposes that such work shall 

ni 


anced. 

That. the significan f t operations and th se of pro- 
posal for the future 8 easly soon, this Gicament taunt be —— 
piete and detailed. It must cover all the financial operations of the 
Government, and cover them in such a way that the relationship 
between past actions and proposals for the future revenues and ex- 
penditures and assets and liabilities may be clearly seen. 

The most important feature of a budget is that it shall be all com- 
prehensive. It must bring together in one consolidated statement 
all the facts 8 the financial conditions of the Treasury and 
the revenues and expenditures of the Government, past and prospective. 

The budget under the proposed plan will be an Executive 
budget only to the extent that the Executive initiates the 
budget. It is a congressional budget, in that it has been con- 
sidered and acted upon by Congress, It is very evident that 
under the proposed plan the responsibilities of the President 
and the responsibilities of Congress will be well defined, and 
each branch will be held to a strict accountability for the 
part it has acted. Then, too, under the proposed plan the 
accounting department will furnish information to Congress 
and to its committees regarding the expenditures of the Goy- 
ernment, 

It may be that defects will be discovered in this bill while it 
is under consideration. If such is the case, let us hope that 
we will work in harmony to correct them. There is unanimity 
in Congress as to the necessity for economy and retrenchment. 
The only way we can practice real economy is to have business- 
like administration in every department of the Government, 
and that will come only when we adopt a budget system. If 
care is exercised and waste abolished, taxes, of course, can 
be reduced. If Congress will adopt a budget system, it will 
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accomplish a great benefit for the people. Even the United 
States, with a total estimated wealth of more than $200,000,- 
000,000, is not so rich or so powerful that it can atford to disre- 
gard the principles of business efficiency or fail to provide itself 
with a carefully-mapped-out budgetary plan. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana yields 
back two minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield one minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I have heard the chairman of 
the Agricultural Committee, Mr. Hausen, discuss what he 
terms his opposition to this measure. I regret to say that he 
raised only three points—one, that of the lump-sum appropria- 
tion, which would be eradicated by the passage of this bill; 
second, the question as to whether other committees could 
bring in bills authorizing certain appropriations, the answer is 
that they can; third, as to how the budget system would be 
controlled. It would be controlled in two ways—one by the 
director of the budget in the office of the President, who would 
provide the budget, the other by the comptroller system, which 
would be under the jurisdiction and supervision of Congress 
itself. 

The passage of this bill means the greatest forward step this 
country has taken in government in over 50 years. It is one of 
the greatest steps that we could possibly take, because it will 
mean in the long run that the American people will get 109 
cents worth of return for every dollar appropriated by them. 

The expenditures of the Federal Government have increased 
from $581,393,374 for the year 1880 to $21,813,356,598 for the 
year 1918. With such a large amount to be spent as twenty-one 
billions for the past year and with the knowledge that each suc- 
ceeding year would mean an expenditure of at least $5,000,- 
000,000, the time has arrived when the people as well as their 
representatives must sive very thorough study to the question 
of taxation as well us expenditures. 

Once we know each year the amount which our revenues will 
produce, we can by proper scrutiny and the elimination of un- 
necessary bureaus and their duplication keep our expenditures 
within the amounts which the Treasury is to receive. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out in the newspapers that we 
have entirely too much duplication of the same kind of work. 

Recently I was asked to obtain some publications for the 
bringing up of a young infant. Investigation showed that the 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor, the Division of 
Publications in the Department of Agriculture, and the Public 
Health Service, under the supervision of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, all published pamphlets covering the same subject. 
We have doctors in the Interior Department, in the Labor De- 
partment, in the War Risk Insurance Bureau, and several other 
departments, when if all these doctors were under one chief 
or one bureau head there would be eliminated the useless over- 
head charges, including space occupied, besides the amount 
spent for unnecessary clerical and stenographical work. 

We can realize very fully that the constant expenditure of 
money by the Government without the full realization of the 
fact that the amount being expended is greater than the income 
must result in a still heavier burden of taxation to be placed 
upon the people. 

Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, now of Wisconsin but a native 
New Yorker, who has written the book entitled “ Budget Mak- 
ing in a Democracy,” has repeatedly pointed out that it is not 
merely the amount of expenditure, but how the money is spent, 
which is of the deepest interest to the people at large. 

It seems to me that, in order that the budget may be made more 
effective, that the rules of the House must be changed, in order 
that the members of the Cabinet should be permitted to appear 
upon the floor of-the House when appropriation bills involving 
their departments are up for consideration, and in order that 
Members of the House may have the opportunity of personally 
interrogating them as to the items contained therein. It is not 
as radical a change as some people imagine. 

We are passing through trying times in this country, and in 
order that there may be a reduction in the cost of living it be- 
comes every American to try to set his own house in order and 
to purchase only where he can obtain the most for his money. 
He should have a budget of his own for his home. He should 
strictly adhere to that budget. The Government of the United 
States should not only have a budget, but there should be con- 
stant and close scrutiny for the purpose of making certair that 
the Government obtains full value for every dollar spent. 

The American people are giving deep study at the prosent 
time to the various questions which are constantly arising, and 
mey view with the greatest of favor the enactment of this bill 
nto law. 
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Mr. G00D. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, Watson]. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I will vote for 
this bill provided the Budget Committee can prove that under 
this system we can save millions for the taxpayers of our coun- 
try. The Members of the Sixty-sixth Congress on both sides of 
the House were elected with the view of exercising economy. I 
have been opposed to the number of bureaus that have been 
created in this and other Congresses since I have been a Mem- 
ber, because they take too much money from the Treasury. 

It was said by the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that our taxes for 1920 would be $6,000,000,000 more than 
in 1919. It is true that we have saved the country millions of 
dollars, but it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we are putting 
in at the bunghole and drawing from the spigot, and if we con- 
‘tinue to do this, at the end of the Sixty-sixth Congress the barrel 
will sound pretty empty. The distinguished chairman of the 
committee in his eloguent address the other day, when he op- 
posed the vocational bill, asked Congress, Where are we to get the 
money? There was no answer. He asked the question again, 
Where will you get the money to meet our national expenses? 
And I have not, Mr. Chairman, heard a reply. And yet within 24 
hours after his question he brings into this House a bill creating 
a bureau which, as one of the members of the committee said, 
will cost the Government $100.000, but he also remarked it would 
save the country millions of dollars. I want to know how this 
autocratic committee, which is composed of the same men as the 
Appropriations Committee, is going to revolutionize the affairs 
of state so that it may be able to save millions of dollars for the 
American people. I want to hear from the present chairman of 
the committee, and I ask him now to answer my inguiry, What 
is the procedure by which these committees will be able to save 
the country millions of dollars through this.new committee of 
85? I again ask the gentleman the question. 

Mr. GOOD. If the entire power was centered in one committee 
that committee could look at the entire picture at the beginning 
of the Congress, and if cuts had to be made these cuts could be 
distributed throughout the various services of the Government, 
and it would not leave upon one committee the obligation to make 
all the cuts that were required, while perhaps some other com- 
mittee might appropriate extravagantly. One yardstick would 
apply to all committees. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanin has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. What greater facilities would 
your committee have in obtaining necessary appropriations un- 
der the budget system than other committees if, as you say, you 
are going to save money? 

Mr. GOOD, This bill will provide for greatly added facili- 
ties for furnishing information to the appropriate committees, 
whether we have one committee or many, 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Can the gentleman give us 
an instance? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; first, the items will come in thoroughly 
digested, and it will not be the estimate of the bureau chief 
alone. It will be the estimates of the President of the United 
States, who will know that if they are too large they are going 
to be criticized. It will also be scanned by the accounting de- 
partment, and the comptroller will be able to have his force of 
auditors at all times at the command of Congress, so that if any 
inefficiency or waste exists he will convey the information to 
Congress. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Would not the present appro- 
priation committees have the same facilities? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not think so. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
witnesses. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘The President of the United States never comes 
before the committee. Members of the Cabinet used to come, 
but they have quit coming because they demonstrated the fact 
that they do not know anything about the bureaus under them. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I want to say that I am in 
favor of any system which is going to Jessen the taxes for people 
of the country. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Rrconp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there are two kinds of com- 
mittees existing in the House to-day, one which has appropri- 
ating power and the other that has the power only to authorize 


They could call the same 
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appropriations with respect to legislation proposed. From the 
answer by the chairman of the Agricultural Committee [Mr. 
Hauvucey] to the question I propounded to him, and the answer 
given by the chairman of the Appropriations Committee [Mr. 
Goop] to the same question, evidently they do not coincide. I 
do not yet understand the situation. I would like for the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, if he will, to explain, I 
would like to understand the situation, and I believe other 
Members would also. I would like to have him explain clearly 
to the House whether, if the proposed budget plan is adopted, 
the various committees of the House would still have the right 
to bring in and report proposed legislation that authorizes ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. Authorization is legislation, and we have 
not curtailed their power of legislation in the least. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas {Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I do not feel quite as much at home 
here as in a Texas courthouse, and I am going to ask that you 
permit me to stand here and that you do not interrupt me. I 
probably will not be able to say anything worth hearing, but I 
shall have a better chance to do it if you do not interrupt me. 

The subject under consideration by the House is one which 
is very interesting to the country, It is interesting to the new 
Member, who realizes something of the present situation in the 
country, and the need of some kind of a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty which confronts us. It is confessedly great. I 
would not feel inclined to support any measure that deprived 
Congress of the powers conferred upon it by the Constitution, 
because, in the first place, I realize the binding force of that in- 
strument, and, in the next place, I think the power in safer 
hands here than elsewhere. While I think the remarks of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], to the effect that there might 
be some house cleaning here, are pertinent and true, yet I believe, 
from what I have seen at a distance as a citizen, from what I 
have seen since I have been a Member, that if this body is not 
the protecting and economizing influence in the National Govern- 
ment, then its guardian forces are weak. I believe that the 
House of Representatives is the people’s best hope. 

I am inclined to favor the measure under consideration, be- 
cause, as presented here, it seems that it will furnish more in- 
formation to us, to the country, to those who would act upon 
the various estimates, and enable us all, including our fellow 
citizens at home, to form a more intelligent judgment, because 
based upon more accurate information, more careful examina- 
tion. I favor it because I think it will tend to make public the 
issues inyolved. I believe it will draw publie attention to the 
estimates and appropriations as we will consider them. I think 
it will, therefore, be helpful. 

But permit me to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that I think that no 
mere system by itself will aceomplish what we want. Machinery 
without motive power will be ineffectual. Any new organization 
that has not behind it a new attitude on the part of Congress 
and on the part of the people whom we serve here will not ac- 
complish all that should be accomplished. It is a very common 
mistake for men who want to forward a given cause or to work 
a given reform to build on more and more machinery, to add 
new systems. 

My position is that whatever the system be, if the Members 
of this House and the Members of the body at the other end 
of the Capitol and the determination of the people at home 
are such as to require it, with any sort of a system, certainly 
with the one which we now have, we will accomplish the pur- 
pose which the people are in 8 about having us accom- 
plish. If our attitude and that of the people at home remain 
unchanged this system or some kindred system may be helpful, 
= 55 will not go very far, because it will limp and stop for lack 
0 e. 

I do not intend, in the brief time that I have, to discuss the 
machinery that is proposed. I think the members of the com- 
mittee, the men haying the benefit of years of experience and 
study here, are in much better position to advise their col- 
leagues about these various provisions, and I approach it from 
5 somewhat different standpoint, and that is the purpose be- 

nd it. 

We have had a great deal of talk here about the high cost of 
living, great Government expenditures, and high taxes. I think 
it is not an accident that all this talk comes together. I think 
the subjects are very closely related to each other. While we 
have nearly reached the conclusion that not all of the evils of 
the high cost of living can be remedied by legislation, we will 
make a serious mistake if we conclude that Congress can do 
nothing. The enormous waste which has been committed by 
the world and th. enormous expenditures which have been made 
by the Government have been drawn from the substance of the 
people. The world has wasted enough to provide for its main- 
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tenance for several years, and it now seems surprised that the 
consequences of that waste are upon its people, 

For our proper use and for the use of our allies we ex- 
pended something like $30,000,000,000 during the last two or 
three years. That means something like $300 per capita—$300 
for cach man, woman, and child in the United States—or some- 
thing like $1,500 for each average family of five. We are rais- 
ing four billions of dollars by taxation in one year. On an 
average that is about $40 per head, or $200 for an average 


tressed by it. 
mistake if it concludes that because we can not right all these 
evils now it can do nothing. There are two things to 
One is to make more and the other for the waste to 
Those things are fundamentally necessary. There is a part 
this that we can control When we draw $4,000,000,000 
the substance of the producers of America in one year we add 
it to the burdens of their life, we add it to Pe a SE living. 

When we deal with large appropriations we must not imagine 
that our action has ne direct relation, no direct connection, 
with the problem that the average citizen is trying to solve 
when he undertakes to make his income meet his expenses. 


F 8 


to solve the great question now. 

If you will permit the suggestion from one who is inex- 
perienced in such matters, it is more important than many 
of us have realized that this problem be worked out. There 
is not a great deal of starvation nor actual suffering in the 
United States on account of the high cost of living, but there 
is a nervousness, there is, if I may call it such, a kind of 
hysteria, there is a fretfulness, a discontent, in the minds of 
the people which is not wholesome. When we remember that 
the doctrines of anarchy and revolutionary socialism are being 
widely and persistently taught, and that a state of discontent 
in the minds of the people is the most fertile soil in which 
that kind of doctrine can take root and grow, we ought then 
to realize that as great men in other times here have met 
great problems and have dealt with them heroically and un- 
selfishly and successfully, so we are called upon in the day ef 
America’s greatness, of the height of her greatness, to deal 
with problems perhaps as great aS any they dealt with. In 
my humble judgment we are dealing with them now. I insist 
that the difficulty of this is greater than many of us realize. 

It is not easy for a man who forms extruvagant habits to 
shake them off so long as he has recourse to wealth that he can 
waste. It is not easy for States and nations having built up a 
system of enormous expenditures to lessen those expenditures. 
It is said that taxes once up never go down. The tendencies 
are the other way. The habit of extravagance and the liberal 
use of money once contracted is hard to break. This is true 
of nations. It is especially true of us when we survey the vast 
field of our wealth and see the magnitude of it. It is espe- 
cially hard for us to look upon that wealth and upon the re- 
sources of the Nation as sufficiently limited to restrain us. It 
is uevertheless true that there are limits beyond which it is 
dangerous for us to go. 

Another thing in connection with the situation is the atti- 
tude of the people whom we represent—their demands for ap- 
propriations do not stop. What colleague of mine has been 
notified by organizations or institutions receiving Government 
appropriations at home that they want their appropriations 
decreased because the Government is up against an emergency? 
What people at home have written us that just now they do 
not think it would be a patriotic thing for us to take home to 
our districts all the money we can? The truth is that 
the people still appear to have the idea that the National 
Treasury is a kind of self-filling chamber of gold; that it pours 
in there from unseen sources and flows out and may flow out 
forever in an almost boundless stream. I think it is our duty 
to help remove that idea. I am afraid they do not fully realize 
that the Nation gets its wealth by drawing it from them and 
that they are pinched and stinted because that wealth is being 
drawn away from them. In my imperfect conception of my 
ob ication as a faithful Member of this body, representative of 
my people at home, I shall undertake to inculcate in them, so 
long as by thelr partiality I represent them here and as a citi- 
zen when I go back among them, the fact that this Government, 
great as it is und boundless as is the wealth it controls by virtue 
of its power to take what the people have—that they and their 
representatives are guilty of vicious, impoverishing, and hurtful 
waste in expending vast sums of money as they are often ex- 
pended. x 


Mr. 1 Will my colleague yield for n question? 
Mr. BOX. I will. 
Mr. BLANTON. I will tell my colleague what I believe our 
constituents think about the matter. I think that every time 


we make a lavish and unnecessary appropriation for any part 
pod agente yowni ag astray Ses eric TA ae 

the good people benefited thereby deem our little offer- 
ing ridiculous, laugh at us in their sleeves, and they look upon 
us with distrust and compassion, if the term may be used, re- 


| gretting that we should have such a wrong conception of their 


ideals and characteristics. We spend hundreds of thousands 
for garden seed, which the people know was paid for with their 
money, and is ne present from us. If we could only realize 
how much fun they make of us concerning these items, we would 
stop the waste. They would like to be able te rely upon us to 
exercise good judgment in the way in which we should exercisc 
it, in taking care of and conserving the money that belongs to 
the people of this Government. I do not think that the people 
p any district in the United States appreciate pork-barrel legis- 
ation. 

Mr. BOX. I thank my colleague for his suggestion. I yield 
to no man in admiration and in respect for the good people who 
have gratified an ambition I have indulged in since I was a 
child; but will this House and my colleague permit me to say 
I think they are much more disgusted when the money goes 
somewhere else than when it comes te them? [Laughter and 


applause.} 

a part of the pork barrel, I can not 
club and knock every other colleague off 
when he wants some of it, for he wil) likewise knock me back. 
I am saying this because I 
my people will not misunderstand me if 
for 1 have undertaken in whatever career E have here to take 
my people into my confidence. I am going to 
on that basis. In the brief experience that I have had with 
them on that basis I have not found it unsuecessful, Each one 
of us owes that obligation to this Nation and to his people. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield 10 minutes additional 


to the gentleman. 
The gentleman is recegnized for 10 addi- 


The CHAIRMAN. 
tional minutes. 

Mr. BOX. In addition to that, gentlemen, we need what the 
honored gentleman from Illinois said we needed here the other 
day—we need eourage in dealing with this situation. These 
measures that come here demanding mere and more money 
must be discouraged. The money in the Treasury must be dealt 
with by us as trustees. We are guardians of what there is 
over there. When I have been here longer, if I am permitted 
to stay longer, I may be able to work out such a problem as was 
presented here the other day when _ the gentleman from Iowa 
said, “ You have not got the money.” The faithful, hardwork- 
ing chairman of the Appropriations Committee said, “ You have 
not the money and yeu are not going to have the money. What 
are you voting away? Where are you going tọ get what you 
are voting away? 

And then the House proceeded as if that difficulty had not 
been presented. I am wondering when the budget system is 
adopted here, and some one we have no less confidence in than 
we have in our faithful, hard-worked colleague says the samc 
thing, and we know it is true, as we knew it was true when he 
said it, just how we will deal with identically the same proposi- 
tion when it is presented under a budget system. 

I look among the bills that I understand are to be considered. 
and I see some providing for a very large outlay; some that 
will be very hard for the average Member of Congress to resist. 
When you say to me. for instanee, that “ You are going to get 
for Texas several millions of dollars out of the provisions of 
the Smith-Towner bill,” and you ask me how the folks wili 
think of it. if I do not help them to get their part of it. Will 
they say, “ Oh, well, the others are getting a part of it for their 
districts"? The people should know the heart of these ques- 
tions, but they often do not. I am wondering how we are going 
to deal with questions like that when they confront us. I say 
that is not in criticism of any particular measure, but that 
situation requires a high order of courage for a set of men who 
want to serve and please their people, and yet know that they 
have in their keeping the destinies of this great country 

Mr. MADDEN. I would say that the duty that is imposed 
upon the Members of Congress then is to look at the Nation and 
not at the locality. 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman is preeminently correct, according 
to my conception. And will you permit me just a minute to 
say that I have not forgotten what I said to them when I came 
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up here? I got out on the hill the other day and looked to the 
West, and there were the hills of Virginia, and my imagination 
went across the whole continent, to the Pacific Ocean, and up 
North and down South, and fastened on what the 100,000,000 
of American men and women were thinking and doing. Their 
problems became still more a reality to me. They are human, 
but they are a great people, entitled to great service from us. Let 
us not imagine that in any of our little games we are fooling 
them. From the eyes of that multitude of 100,000,000 Americans 
there are many discerning and inquisitorial and somewhat doubt- 
ful and cynical looks. Ride in a sleeping car, ride in a day 
coach, go out among the farmers at their schoolhouse meetings, 
talk with the men in the cab of the engine and in the shops, 
talk with all of them, and think of them all as one great mass, 
and remember that they are enormously, tremendously, acutely 
interested in what we are doing. They know, if we do not know 
it, that the situation up here is somewhat serious, and when we 
play politics back and forth across this middle aisle they know it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they know it when the Republican bull 
whip is flourished over there, too. 

Mr. BOX. Well, I wanted to discuss this question, in my 
unsatisfactory way, with the utmost frankness, and I did not 
eare to put forth any partisan question, because I know we 
do agree about some of the fundamentals here, and that we 
should get down to the accomplishment of our purpose. 

I will relate a little incident illustrative of that point. The 
first day I came here I made it a point to meet the honored 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], of whom I had heard 
since I was a boy. He was in Congress when I was born, or 
soon afterwards. None of my colleagues who knew me were 
present to present me, and I introduced myself. Pardon this 
personal reference. The old gentleman said, You belong to one 
‘party and I to another; we live in different sections of the 
country and will disagree about many things, but I hope we will 
agree that we do not want this country to go Bolshevik.” 

Now, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen. there are many things 
that are within our power. We could do them by the exercise of 
the right purpose and determination. I do not want, if I seem 
cynical and critical, to be so understood. I do not know how to 
discuss anything but by just saying what I think about it. But 
there are some things that I see here that my honest judgment 
does not approve and which I know our people would not ap- 
prove. You will permit me to say that although I have not had 
the experience of years of service here I come as fresh from 
the body of the people as any of you. I suspect I might be able 
to form something like as accurate an opinion of what they are 
thinking and fecling as men who have been here for many 
years. 7 

My own judgment is that they feel these problems just as 
acutely as we do, and perhaps more so. I am in full sympathy 
with what the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] said a while 
ago, when he stated that we ought to begin housecleaning here 
at home. If my colleagues permit, I will suggest some things 
that I see. 

In the first place, I think every man who has reported here 
on the conditions in the departments has said that the depart- 
ments have a great many people that they do not need to whom 
they are paying high salaries. I think everybody I have heard 
talk has said that. 

Perhaps the limitations of a life of more or less severe 
poverty has narrowed my views on such subjects, and I would 
not have them affect my ideas on the problems of my great 
country. I see things about the Capitol Building, that we 
control, that do not seem to me to be in the interest of economy. 
I think, for example, this habit we have of paying the families 
of our colleagues u year’s pay when they die is not justified by 
law. All respect to the princely men who have sat here, and 
their families, with whom we sympathize; but where is our 
justification for that? The Constitution says we shall receive 
such pay as has been ascertained by law. 

The other day a question arose here as to an appropriation, 
and somebody said, “This is not warranted; this is unwise; 
we had better have this question carefully looked into”; and an 
eloquent gentleman rose and said, “ Who is kicking about that 
$7,500 that is paid to the families of deceased Congressmen 
without warrant of law? If we do things like that, why be 
particular in dealing with an appropriation like this one?” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield five addi- 
tional minutes to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time is extended five 
minutes. 

Mr. BOX. I wonder what could not be justified if you use 
that as a precedent. 
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I noticed an incident when I visited this House and had 
permission to occupy this floor some months ago, when two 
gentlemen were contesting a seat here. One of them bad 
served for two years; and on the last day of the session, the 
dying day of the Congress, that contest was decided, and he 
was unseated, and both of them drew full pay for two years. 
I wonder what we would say about some such policy as that 
in one of the departments? 

I understand, gentlemen, that this Congress can not right all 
these evils, and that we can not provide a remedy now that 
would bind all our successors ; but I do say that our committees 
on elections could hasten these contests, whatever may be the 
merits of them, and whatever is to be the action ought to be 
taken. [Applause.] 

I say these things, gentlemen, not because I think that any- 
thing that we may say on such abuses in this House will have 
such a wonderful effect on the financial condition of the coun- 
try; but they do have a big effect on the estimate which the 
people place upon us and upon our action. Such things do 
have a wonderful effect upon the way the other man looks at us 
while we talk economy. I have been indulged very much in 
the time extended to me. My judgment is, gentlemen, that the 
problem of reducing expenses und taxes is serious. 

We are going to have to deal with very difficult questions. 
Dr. Franklin said during the last hours of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 that almost everything depends upon the 
opinion which the people hold of their Government. 

My own study of history has taught me that the people have 
been devoted to their government so long as they could respect 
it. I have never yet read of an instance where a fairly good 
government, once established, was overthrown by its people. 
We will have nothing to fear upon the part of this liberty- 
loving, discerning, independent people that we represent here 
if we in the utmost good faith undertake to live up to our 
preachments of economy [applause]; and, after building a 
better system, let us put behind it the motive power that will 
carry it into successful execution. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas yields back 
one minute of unused time. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is marketing evening. 
I think we ought to have a chance to market this evening. I 
am going to make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 
going to move to rise presently. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are a good many employees of this 
House who have to do their marketing Saturday evening, and 
many places close a little after 5 o'clock. With the usual ex- 
tensions, and so on, we will have to be here until after 5.30. 
So I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of no quorum. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
9783) to provide a national budget system and an independent 
audit of Government accounts, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


I am 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—TAGUE AGAINST FITZGERALD. 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for myself and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Jounston] 
to file minority views in the contested-election case of Tague 
against Fitzgerald. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to file the views of the minority in the case of 
Tague against Fitzgerald. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Hutrres, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 51 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, October 20, 
1919, at 12 o'eloeck noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. OVERSTREET, from the Committee om Elections No. 2, 
to which was referred the contested-election ease of Tague 
against Fitzgerald, submitted a report thereon (No. 875), which 
said report was referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS, from the Committee on Foreigm Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2250) providing for the exchange 
of certain legation. buildings and grounds owned by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in Bangkok, Siam, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 390), whieh 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 10082) to change the name of 
oleomargarine to butterine and to change the rate of tax on 
butterine ; to protect the consumers, dealers, and manufacturers 
of all kinds of butterine against fraud; and to afford the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue more efficient means for the detection of 
pean and the collection of revenue; to the Committee on Agri- 

ture, 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON : A bill (H. R. 10033). to provide 
for the issuance of stock, bonds, mortgages, and other evidences 
of indebtedness by corporations or associations engaged in the 
business of common carrier or public utility doing an interstate 
business ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10084) te 
amend section 4 of the act of June 29, 1906, as amended by the 
act of May 9, 1918, facilitating naturalization of aliens in. Goy- 
ernment employ; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 236) to 
authorize leave of absence for employees of the United States 
Government residing in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
who are members of the Massachusetts State Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10085) granting an in- 
erease of pension to James Murphy; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 10036) to carry into effect the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of 
3 heirs of Isabella Ann Winker; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 10037) to correct the rank of 
Lieut. Joseph R. Austin on the permanent Navy list; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 10088) granting an increase 
of pension to James R. Vickers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 10089) granting un increase 
of pension to Franklin A, Lindsey; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 10040) granting an in- 

* crease of pension to James Renshall; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MeKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 10041) granting a pension. 
to Reuben E. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 10042) granting an increase of 
8 to Henry E. Torrance: to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10043) granting 
— to Louisa J. V. Vaughn; to the Committee on Invalid 

Pensions, 


By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 10044) to 
amend or correct the commission issued to Ansel Griggs Wine- 
man; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were luid 

on the Cerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. CAREW: Petition of American citizens of Lithuanian 
origin, praying the President of the United States and the 
Congress of the United States to give moral support to the 
Lithuanian people in their struggle against the Bolshevikt; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Anton Richter, president of the Bohemian 
Slavonian Fraternal Benevolent Association, protesting against 
the passage of the Myers bill; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the Hydraulic Society, adopted 
at a meeting held in Buffalo, N. Y., protesting vigorously against 
the Plumb plan with regard to railroad legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commeree. 

By Mr. FERRIS: Petition adopted by the Sixteenth Annual 
Convention of the Oklahoma State Federation of Labor on the 
16th day of September, 1919, urging the ratification ef the peace 
treaty at the earliest possible moment by the Senate of the 
United States in order that the nations of the world may resume 
their normal and peaceful relations ; te the Committee on For- 


eign Affairs, 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: Petition of commission on 
after-war problems of the African Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 
of Detroit, Mich., urging Congress to make inquiry as te the 
underlying cause of race riots in several eities in the United 
States, with the view of formulating such suggestions for adop- 
tion by the people as may prove a safeguard against similar 
outbreaks in the future; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution by Hiram Lodge, No. 1, urging the passage of 
the bill making tynching and mob violence an offense against the 
Federal Government; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of American citizens in meet- 
ing assembled in the Borough, of The Bronx, New York. under 
the auspices of the Michael Davitt Branch of the Friends 
of Irish Freedom, urging the Congress of the United States 
to recognize the Irish Republic, and for the Senate of the 
United States to consider the treaty of peace separately from 
the covenant of the so-called league of nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign. Affairs. 

Also, petition of Northern New York Utilities (Inc.), of 
Watertown, N. X., protesting against national and absolute 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the n 

Also, petition of National Association of United States Cus- 
toms Inspectors of New York City, urging the support of House 
bill 6577; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Branch No. 16 of the National Associution 
of United States Civil Service Employees at Navy Yards and 
Stations. urging legislation for an increase in compensation 
for all employees under that organization; to the Committee 
on Reform im the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Chief Yeoman R. W. White and Chief Gum- 
ners Mate C. H. McDonald, both: of United States Navy, rep- 
resenting chief petty officers, urging the passage of the bill giv- 
ing a raise in pay to officers and enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps; to the Committee om Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Civil Service Forum of New York City, 
urging that House bills 6577 and 6659 be favorably reported 
out of committee and finally enacted; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Rigney & Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging 
the support of Senate bill 3011; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition. ef Foster-Milburn Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., urging 
proper amendments to House bill 5123, to the end that reputable 
manufacturers who are not now protected may be protected; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the American citizens of Luthu- 
anian origin residing in the city of Rochester, N. Y., urging 
Congress to give moral support to the Lithuanian people in 
their struggle against the Bolsheviki and Polish militarism by 
recognizing the Lithuanian Republic as an independent State; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Telegram from R. ©. Turrittin, of Con- 
stantia, Calif., protesting against allowing Great Britain to 
sell a large amount of wool in this country and requesting 
that am embargo be placed on the sale of such wool; to the 
Committee om Ways and Means, 

Also, letter from Little River Redwood Co., of Bulwinkle, 


Calif., protesting against the bill introduced by Representative 


+ 
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Jerrenis, which prohibits the exportation of lumber for two 
years; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, letter and copy of resolutions passed by the directors 
of the Association of Business Organizations of Los Angeles, 
Calif., requesting that because of the different conditions gov- 
erning them the electric railways be eliminated from legislation 
for the steam railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Resolution of Men's Association, First 
Baptist Church, protesting against acts of cruelty and oppres- 
sion committed by Japan in Korea; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 


Monpay, October 20, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, our lives are in Thy hands. Thou dost order 
our ways. The truth that Thou hast given to us stands eyer 
past recall, and our highest good comes from bringing our 
thought and our will into subjection to Thy thought and Thy 
will. To live out our lives as God would lead us is to reach the 
highest good. We pray Thy blessing upon us this day that we 
may think of Thee who art the God above us, leading us to the 
accomplishment of a divine purpose. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Saturday last when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a petition of 14,450 clergymen, pastors of churches and repre- 
sentatives of leading denominations and Christian agencies, 
praying for the speedy ratification of the treaty of peace with- 
out reservations or such amendments as would require a re- 
submission of the treaty to the peace conference and to Ger- 
many. The letter of transmittal and the body of the petition 
will be printed in the Recorp, and the petition will be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The letter and petition are as follows: 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON run CHURCHES 
AND THE MORAL AIMS OF THE W. 


AR, 
New York, October 16, 1919. 
Hon. THOMAS RILEY MARSHALL, 
The Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I am inclosing herewith a petition signed by 14,450 
clergymen, pastors of churches and representatives of the leading de- 
nominations and Christian agencies of America, asking for the ratifica- 
tion at the earliest possible date of the Paris peace treaty, embodying 
the league of nations covenant, without reservations or such amend- 
ments as would require the resubmission of the treaty to the peace 
conference and Germany. 

Will you kindly see that this is brought to the attention of Congress. 

ery respectfully, yours, 
Henry A. ATKINSON. 

We, the undersigned clergymen, representing the churches of the 
United States, urge the Senate of the United States to ratify at the 
earliest possible date the Paris ce treaty embodying the league of 
nations covenant without reservations or such amendments as would re- 
quire resubmission of the treaty to the peace conference and Germany. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have a telegram here from the Nevada 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which I should like to have read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 

ELKO, NEV., October 18, 1919. 
Senator Key PITTMAN 
Washington, D. C.: 

Believing that peace should be attained at the earliest moment, the 
Nevada Federation of Women’s Clubs, in convention assembled, do 
earnestly the United States Senate to ratify without amendment 
the treaty of peace, including the league of nations, Mailing resolutions 


adopted, 
Mrs, E. K. SMITH, 
Chairman Committee on Resolutions. 
Mrs. GEọRGE West, Director. 


Mr. LODGE. I present a letter, in the nature of a protest, 
from the director of the Irish National Bureau, of Washington, 
D. C., which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

IRISH NATIONAL BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., October 20, 1919. 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Sm: The resolution offered Friday, October 17, by 
Senator WatsH of Montana, wherein is sought an expression 
of opinion by the Senate that following ratification of the 
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league of nations covenant and the peace treaty “the state 
of affairs in Ireland and the right of its people to self-govern- 
ment be presented by the United States to the council or assem- 
bly of the league,” should be understood by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Senate as in no sense sanctioned by 
those who, on August 30, appeared before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and spoke in behalf of the 20,000,000 Ameri- 
eans of Irish blood. 

Ireland was denied a hearing at Paris, though the United 
States Senate, by a vote of 60 to 1, adopted a resolution asking 
for a hearing. That resolution was stronger than the resolu- 
tion now offered by the Senator from Montana. It was the 
voice of the American people speaking in behalf of a small nation 
bowed down by oppression. j 

The oppressor had no difficulty by diplomatie wiles in pre- 
vailing on the American delegates to ignore the resolution of 
the United States Senate. 

If the league of nations covenant containing the objectionable 
provisions supported by Senator Wals of Montana is ratified, 
Great Britain will have six votes and the United States one. 
It is ludicrous to expect justice before a court so constituted, 
and more particularly when the power, the voice, and the vote 
of the delegate from the United States would be controlled 
absolutely by the same influences that contemptuously ignored 
me 5 prior resolution and denied the hearing then 
asked. 

Offer at this time of a resolution asking for a hearing after 
the court has been packed and the oppressing nation has the 
United States entangled into an alliance which compels the 
United States to abide by the decision of the packed court can 
not be viewed by those authorized to speak for the 20,000,000 
Americans of Irish blood as an act springing from a sincere 
desire to aid Ireland. Rather must it be viewed as an instance 
of “drawing the red herring across the trail,” and an attempt 
to divide forces which unitedly are striving to save America as 
well as Ireland. 

All who are vested by the Republic of Ireland with authority 
to speak for the people of Ireland, and all who have earnestly, 
during the past few months, also for years, voiced the judg- 
ment, views, and declared wishes of Americans asking that Ire- 
land be accorded justice, have time and again protested that 
article 11, quoted by Senator Warsi of Montana, does not 
provide the relief he seeks to read from its wording. 

The judgment and views of those who rightfully speak for 
Ireland should be respected by Senator WatsH of Montana. 
They would prefer that he should share the conclusion of Senator 
Davin I. Wars, of Massachusetts, who, of recent date, de- 
clared on the floor of the Senate: 

“T regret to say that I am convinced that there is no agency 
created or provision made in the covenant which gives the 
slightest hope of the league of nations ever amicably adjusting 
the problems of submerged peoples. I refuse to mislead them 
by suggesting possible opportunities for hearings or adjust- 
ments when no such provisions are contained in the document 
before us.” 

The Irish National Bureau being authorized to speak officially 
for the Friends of Irish Freedom and federated bodies, may I 
respectfully ask that this communication be read or otherwise 
presented to the attention of the Senate. 

Respectfully, yours, 
DANIÈL T. O'CONNELL, 
Director Irish National Bureau. 


Mr. LODGE. I also present resolutions of the Patrick H. 
Pearse Branch of the Friends of Irish Freedom, of Washington, 
D. C., in which they register their opposition to the scheme of 
the resolution of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars and 
urge the Senate to vote it down. I ask that the resolutions may 
be printed in the Rxconb without reading. i 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas Senator THOMAS J. WALSH of Montana, on the 17th day of 
October, 1919, introduced and had read in the United States Senate 
s 3 which is hereto annexed and made a part of this resolu- 

on; an 

Whereas the purpose of the resolution was and is to delude the unwary ; 
to impose upon the true friends of peace; to obscure the real ques- 
tion of f; om for Ireland and other small e. now the issue 
between the watchdogs of power and the champions of self-determina- 
tion for all small nations; to serve partisan politics as against the 
integrity of the American Republic; to put the mongrel flag of inter- 
natio m before the Stars and Stripes, our national emblem; to 
— the rule of might in the place of the rule of right; to disregard 
he advice of W: on in regard to foreign and entangling alli- 
ances ; and to throw into the discard the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States, and the Monroe doctrine for the 
rule of force as exp in the league of nations; and 

Whereas in this, the age of commerc and shams, the United States 
is not without champions for the perpetuation of our institutions, 
which were born of the Declaration of Independence and saved by the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown and our victory of 1812; and 
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Whereas in every national crisis there has appeared in the arena those 
dashing souls who dare to tell the truth and who throw down the 
panties to those advocates of prescriptive rights who are willing to 

arter our liberties and surrender with the pen what Washington and 
other patriots obtained with the sword; and : 

Whereas there are those who are willing to forget the bitter rule of 
hypocrisy and woe which has obtained in Ireland, Egypt, India, and 
in our own country in colonial days, and submit to foreign rule under 
a league of nations: Therefore be it : 

Resolved, That the Patrick H. Pearse Branch of the Friends of Irish 
Freedom, Washington, D. C., registers its Le ger to the scheme of 
Senator WALSH’s resolution, which is a delusion and a snare. 
` Resolved further, That we will never recognize those encroachments 
of insolent power upon the rights of our people, which is the very heart 
and of the covenant and which will rivet the chains of slavery 
and humiliation upon all small nations, if the idea of the resolution of 
rate or WALSH is accepted by the people as to recognition of the Irish 
repu e. 2 à 

resolto further, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the For- 
cign Relations Committee of the United States Senate, with the request 
that the Walsh resolution be voted down, use it is without a meas- 
ure of relief or comfort to those small nations who are struggling for 
self-determination. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I send to the desk a telegram and ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary may read it. 
There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 
‘ j New York, N. Y., October 3. 
Mrs. JOHN A, FINCH 


* 
2349 West First Avenue, Spokane, Wash.: 

The League to Enforce Peace—William Howard Taft, president; 
Lawrence well, chairman—is conducting an active and necessaril 
expensive campaign to secure an expression of public opinion that will 
compel ratification of the peace treaty without reservations, that would 

uire resubmission to the Paris conference or a separate treaty with 
Germany. Will you not help the cause by a substantial contribution? 

Herbert S. Houston, treasurer; George W. Wickersham, 
Vance McCormick, Cleveland H. 821 Oscar S. Strauss, 
cere committee, Bush Terminal Sales Building, New 
fork, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask to have read three short telegrams 
from California, following those I introduced into the Recorp 
on Saturday last. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: k 

San FRANCISCO, CALIF., October 18, 1919. 


If there is no objection, the Secre- 


Senator G. M. HITCHCOCK, ' 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
To-day mailed 663 signatures on petition = Senator JOHNSON. 
T ie YCE, 
Secretary Women’s League for Peace Treaty. 
Mrs. RAY LYMAN WILBUR, 
President. 


PASADENA, CALIF., October 10, . 
Senator HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Pasadena Clearing House Association have to-day sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to United States Senator Hinau W. JOHNSON: 

“The Pasadena Clearing House Association, rpeemung the unani- 
mous sentiment of the banks of this city, respectfully request that you 
cease your opposition to the ratification of the peace treaty and the 
league of nations covenant. We believe that the business interests of 
this section are practically unanimous in their desire for prompt rati- 
fication of the peace treaty and the covenant of the league of nations.” 

. ; L. B. COULSTON, 


Say FRANCISCO, CALIF., October 18, 1919. 
Senator HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
f The following telegram has just been sent to Senator Hiram W. 
NSON: 

After months of careful study, listening to debates and talks, hear- 
ing your h at Fairmont Hotel, the San Francisco Center of Cali- 
fornia Civic League, the largest civic body of women in San Francisco, 
having over 2,4 members, held membership meeting Thursday, the 
16th, and rere aein voted for | e of nations without amend- 
ment or reservations. We beg your change of vote and support of 
measure.“ 

May C. BOURN TUCKER. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wil- 
lowdale, Kans., remonstrating against universal military train- 
ing, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Aquasco, Md., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
league of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2692) to amend section 24 of the 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relat- 
ing to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, reported it with 
an amendment. 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 729) to amend section 217 of the act of 
Congress entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal 
laws of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909, reported it 
with an amendment. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9205) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1920, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 273) 
thereon. 

TENNESSEE RIVER BRIDGE. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3198) to 
authorize the Tennessee Bridge Co., a corporation chartered 
under the laws of the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River near Loudon, Tenn., and I submit a 
report (No. 272) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Tennessee Bridge Co., a corporation char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Tennessee, be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to construct, main and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Tennessee River at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion near the city of Loudon, Loudon County, Tenn., in acgordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

‘ BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3259) for the public protection of maternity and 
infancy and providing a method of cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the several States; to the 
Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

By Mr. MYERS: . 

A bill (S. 3260) relating to the creation of the office of General 
of the Armies of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 7 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 3261) providing for the purchase or condemnation 
of a site for a target range at or near Great Piece Meadows, in 
the State of New Jersey ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 3262) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Jane Ross; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SHANTUNG PROVISION OF PEACE TREATY. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the Rec- 
orp, without reading, an extract from the Manchester Guardian 
in relation to the Shantung provision of the peace treaty. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[Reprint from the New York American of August 29, 1919. 


“ GREAT BRITAIN WARNED OF JAPANESE MENACE TO UNITED STATES IN 
SHANTUNG—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN Sars AMERICANS FEEL as ENG- 
LAND WOULD IF TREATY Gaye BELGIUM TO For. 


“ [By Forbes Fairbairn, Universal Service staff correspondent.] 
“ LONDON, August 28. 


„Britain is experiencing a sharp awakening to the danger of 
secret treaties in which the interests of all the associated Gov- 
ernments are not concerned. 

“'The Liberal Manchester Guardian to-day solemnly warns the 
British Government against the Shantung commitment and 
points in the strongest terms to what it describes as the Japa- 
nese menace to the United States. Says the Guardian: 

„The action of the United States Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations for a direct amendment of the peace treaty can 
not be dismissed as a sentimentality or partisan obstruction. 

“*Tt has two main objects, both of which are worth under- 
standing, even at the risk of speaking too plainly. 

“#1 Primarily, the action arises from a deep and widespread 
conviction in America that a conflict with Japan impends. 
Secondly, most Americans regard the present Japanese Govern- 
ment as differing from the old Prussian Government only in 
this: Japan has not the physical resources for the struggle. 

“AMERICANS HIGHLY APPREHENSIVE. 

The masses of the American people are extraordinarily 
sensitive toward anything that seems to aggrandize Japan. 
Recently they have noted three things, filling them with appre- 
hension. 

First. The mineral and strategic advantage accruing from 
the Shantung privileges they regard as similar to the advan- 
tages which accrued to Germany from the control of Alsace- 
Lorraine, 

“+t Second. China's betrayal they regard as not only vicious in 
itself, but as highly dangerous, because it alienates a people 
who in a future war would side with the Occident. 


„Third. Above all, they are profoundly moved by the fact 
that coincident. with America’s entry into the war the Allies 
should have made secret arrangements with Japan affecting so 
closely the vital interests of America. 

This latter fact cut to the quick and convineed Americans 
that a greater peril lies ahead than they had believed. 

They have no faith whatever in Japanese promises, for 
they recall the long list about Korea and Manchuria, as well as 
the infamy of the 21 demands, and when they examine the 
promise now given and they see it involves the retention of 
economic privileges, and they know how little anything else 
matters in the exploitation of a weak country. 

They (the American masses) do not believe in the power of 
the League of Nations to correct the evil. 

They argue that if secret agreements have bound France 
and Britain to deliver Shantung to Japan, what evidence is 
there that France and Britain would later accept the risk of 
forcing Japan to relinquish the booty? 

“ t MISCHIEF THEN BEYOND REPAIR. 

If anybody confirms the Japanese title, so Americans rea- 
son, Japan will be intrenched behind the “ sanctity of treaties,” 
and the mischief will be irreparable. 

„America, they say, can not validate a title intending later to 
impugn it. Morally and practically, it is better to prevent a 
wrong than to try to undo it later, they add. 

It is of the utmost importance that British Liberals be not 
misled in this matter. Shantung seems far away to them, but 
to 2 Shantung is almost as close as Belgium is to Eng- 
Tan 

“Tf British Liberals could imagine that the treaty were de- 
livering Belgium to Britain's most serious potential enemy, they 
would understand the character of American sentiment. 

The other phase of the opposition in the American Senate 
bears upon the fortunes of the league of nations, Here the 
motives are much more mixed, but it is fair to say that the 
opposition is exploiting its genuine fight on the Shantung set- 
tlement to delay the ratification and defeat the treaty. 

“*Shantung is thus both the end and the means. They wish 
to defeat it because it is intrinsically bad, and use it to defeat 
other articles whose badness fs clear to them but not clear to 
the rest of America. 

The main body of Republicans have no objection to sending 
the treaty back to Paris, disliking it on so many grounds; but 
they are concerned as politicians in throwing the onus for such 
action upon the President, and hope that the complex American 
interests centering around Shantung will furnish their oppor- 
tunity. It is almost certain that important consequences not 
now foreseen will flow from their action.“ 


PRICE FIXING. 


Mr. GORE. I also ask to have printed in the Recon, with- 
out reading, a report of a speech delivered by Mr. Julius H. 
Barnes at Duluth upon a recent occasion, In which Mr. Barnes 
has the wisdom to say that price fixing has failed and has 
always failed and will always fail. I wish to say that the 
morrow cometh, and I shall take occasion at a later date to 
try to have that tattooed on the foreheads of some of the 
ardent champions of that ancient and exploded theory. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

PRICH FIXING FAILS, DECLARES BARNES—URGES SOLVING TRADE PROBLEMS 
BY ECONOMICS INSTEAD OF POLITICS, 
“ DULUTH, MINN., October 19. 

“ Denunciation of price fixing by law and other undue inter- 
ference of Government in business was voiced by Julius H. 
Barnes, of Duluth, chairman of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, in an address delivered at the Duluth Commercial 
Club last night. Analyzing the present problems of trade and 
industry, Mr. Barnes urged their solution ‘by economics in- 
stead of politics. 

I appear before you in the position of wheat director of 
the United States," Mr. Barnes declared, ‘and I have no sym- 
pathy with the office. 

The guarantee on wheat was fixed by law without consul- 
tation of either Herbert Hoover or myself, but when the Gov- 
ernment places the responsibility of carrying out a war-time 
measure there is no alternative except to take the post and re- 
main at it until a year after the war has ended. 

“*Price fixing by law has always failed and always will 


fail. 

„The grain corporation was not a price-fixing body. It 
was the great merchant of the country, a legalized trading 
monopoly. The same is true of the Food Administration in 
other commodities. You can fix trade margins, but it must be 
done with great care that there ts sufficient margin left all 
along the line.’ 
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“Defending the grain corporation, Mr. Barnes said that 

worth of foodstuffs were handled for the Allies 
and the United States without a profit and that the $20,000,000 
profit shown after two years of war work was made on trade 
with neutral countries, which were charging the Allies exor- 
bitant rates for the tonnage and should be made to pay an 
added price on grain.” 


NEGLECTED GRAVES IN FRANCE. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in the last number of the 
SNOT van Ser aren mene ge occ err o A 
head of “Neglected graves in France,” is printed a letter 
written by Mrs. Edward McClure Peters to the New York 
Tribune. The letter speaks of the neglect and bad management 
of cemeteries in France in which United States soldiers are 
buried. The letter is calculated to create more or less disquiet 
and anxiety among those who have friends and relations buried 
in France. Through Col. Charles ©. Pierce, of the Graves 
Registration Service, and chief of that service, I have received 
some communications relative to this letter, which I ask may 
be printed in the Recond, The first is a cablegram from Gen. 
W. D. Connor, of the Services of Supply in France, the cable- 
gram being sent on receipt of this letter, which had been for- 
comet to him; also copy of a letter written by the Quarter- 

master General to one of the young men whose name men- 
tioned in the letter of Mrs. Peters; also a circular issued by 
Col. Charles C. Pierce to all the members of the Graves Regis- 
tration Service and also a letter from Gen. Pershing to Còl. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the communica- 
tions will be printed in the Rrconp. 

The communications are as follows; 

Letter received here and promptly acted upon. Practically 
all large cemeteries in France created during the past summer, 
one of the driest seasons for many years; as result the ceme- 
teries still have new and unfinished appearance, which will 
disappear when grass and flowers have chance to grow. In- 
spections of cemeteries by supervisors are made monthly and 
caretakers are paid monthly, hence nothing extraordinary in the 
caretaker at Thiaucourt not having seen anybody for three weeks. 
He has been replaced by two discharged soldiers as caretakers. 

“With regard to incorrect names, many of these, in absence 
of identification tag, were obtained from identifying letter, 
and in some instances are incorrect. All data on crosses is 
being compared with data on individual casualty cards. This 
is a big task, and involves careful work, which will take sev- 
eral months to complete. There is no discrimination between 
officers and men. In the concentration of bodies in some cases 
the bodies of officers were grouped tegether and the men 
were similarly grouped. 

Cemetery at Thiaucourt is laid out according to the approved 
plans for our cemeteries, and our American Expeditionary 
Forces cemeteries are better looking than French or British 
cemeteries that I have seen in France. All have white fences 
around them, paths are graveled, and grass has been sown, or 
will be as soon as weather conditions warrant. Have received 
many commendations on the general appearances of our big 
cemeteries, although, due to newness, they have not the shrub- 
bery and trees usually found in old cemeteries. Cemetery at 
Cholly has discharged soldier caretaker, and, considering condi- 
tions, there are no just grounds for eri Crosses. in 
all cemeteries will have to be straightened from time to time 
until ground has thoroughly settled. 

“Statements that bodies of our dead are treated with ten- 
derness and care are correct. Menil la Tour is not in care of 
the French, but is one of our own cemeteries. 

“In a letter from Mrs. Peters September 14 she states, ‘As to 
personnel of the Grave Registration Service, I have met sev- 
eral, and each has impressed me as being deeply penetrated with 
the sacredness of the task before him.’ 

“Our cemeteries are new. The ground has not had time 
to settle, due to lack of rains. Anybody who desires can criti- 
cize their look if they compare them with long-established ceme- 
teries at home, but can not criticize with justice if they con- 
sider the length of time they have been established and the 
conditions under which they were created and are being kept 
up. Most of our big cemeteries are in the battle areas, where 
living conditions are almost impossible and where labor is scarce. 
+ $ „Col. Kromer and I personally visit these cemeteries as 
ee Se Sree and are impressed with the importance of 

wor » 


“As to the foregoing article on Forgotten graves’ in the 
New York Tribune, the Quartermaster General made reply to 
the father of one of the young men, whose name is mentioned 
in the article, as follows: 
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„The Graves Registration Service, through its chief, Col. 
Pierce, has worked very hard to perfect cemeterial conditions 
in Europe, and the work of that service has progressed very 
satisfactorily, when one considers the large number of ceme- 
teries involved and, in fact, when all of them are new. The 
public clamor in America for the return of our men from France 
caused the Graves Registration Service to lose almost its entire 
personnel of 15,000 men and 450 officers, and it was therefore 
unable to cope with the situation until some method of reorgani- 
zation and the gathering of adequate personnel could be made 
effective by the authorities in France. Those measures, we 
understand, have been vigorously taken up, and a cablegram 
from Gen. Connor assures us that this work is to be zealously 
pressed until the work is complete and satisfactory. 

“* As to the markers and inscriptions, it should be stated that 
these are only temporary and provisional. Measures have been 
instituted for the substitution of some acceptable form of stone 
marker, and the National Commission of Fine Arts has been 
asked by this office for advice with regard to design and mate- 
rial, The inscriptions placed on the temporary markers were 
the best obtainable at the time they were made. As in the case 
of national cemeteries in the United States, these will have to be 
corrected in accordance with the more perfect rolls of the Adju- 
tant General’s office and made official before they can be in- 
scribed on the permanent markers in each individual case.’ ” 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 
Graves REGISTRATION SERVICE, 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS, 
U. S. S. KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA,” 
At Kea, July 13, 1919. 
Special G. R. S. Circular. 
To all members of the G. K. S., regular and attached: 

1. Being temporarily recalled to Washington for consultation 
concerning future phases of our work, the chief of the G. R. 8. 
regards it as a great privilege to be embarked upon the same 
ship which is returning 13 units of our service, together with the 
headquarters of the Neufchateau area to their homeland, and he 
desires to place in your hands an expression, however inade- 
quate it may be, of his pride in your achievements and his grati- 
tude for the cheerfulness with which you have accepted your 
prolonged service in France, Belgium, Luxemburg, and Ger- 
many, as well as the rare devotion to taxing and irksome duty 
with which you have ministered to the bodies of our fallen com- 
rades and the anguish of their sorrowing kinfolk. 

2. Since the armistice there has been greater demand for your 
service than ever before. Some 40,000 isolated graves or such 
as were improperly placed during the months of ghastly combat 
have been removed to safer points of concentration by your 
hands, and the names of a multitude, previously unknown, have 
been placed on the crosses of Jewish headboards that will sen- 
tinel these sacred shrines until more permanent markers shall 
be established. 

3. God alone knows how deeply you have gone into the very 
heart of splendid service and how much your heroic efforts will 
count in coming years for the comfort of your countrymen. 

4, Forgive us for holding you so long. We could not let you 
go while the lads who belonged to us were left sleeping by the 
roadsides, in lonely shellholes, or in flooded dells. 

5. But now, the first big phase of our operations being prac- 
tically finished, you are going home, in the pride and comfort 
of n very great work very well done. 

6. May the God of battles guide you through the days to come 
and give you the priceless reward of His great recognition. 

CHARLES ©. PIERCE, 
Colonel, Quartermaster Corps, Chief G. R. S. 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
France, March 28, 1919. 
Lieut. Col. CHARLES C. Prerce, Quartermaster Corps, 
spl Graves Registration Service, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 


My Dear CoLonet: It is a pleasure for me to express my 
thanks and the thanks of officers and men of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces to you and your personnel for the efficient 
work of the Graves Registration Service throughout the war. 

You arrived in France a lone advance agent of a branch of 
service which had still to be organized, and which war's exi- 
gencies and hazards made imperative. You and your first 
handful of workers labored unceasingly, overcame obstacles, 
taxed your brains and hands to the utmost, and finally achieved 
an organization worthy of the highest praise, 


On every battle field where Americans were engaged, and, 
having made the supreme sacrifice, were laid to their final 
rest, the results of your service were seen. 

Your personnel toiled, often exposed to the same dangers as 
front-line troops, and performed their duties there diligently, 
conscientiously, and sympathetically. The liaison they main- 
tained with our allies was admirable. 

The consecrated service you rendered to the kinfolk of our 
soldiers in conyeying information and allaying undue anxiety 
and fears, the part you played in acting as personal representa- 
tives for thousands of soldiers’ relatives, meets not only with 
the appreciation of the entire American Expeditionary Forces 
but the gratitude of the American people. 

A work so comprehensive in its scope, yet characterized by 
a humanitarianism that is indeed laudable, stands forth in 
bold relief as a labor of duty and sympathy that — be u 
credit to our country forever. 
Sincerely, yours, 

Joun J. PERSHING. 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT LANSING. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Robert Lansing, Secretary 
of State, before the regents of the University of the State of 
New York at their convocation at Albany on October 17. The 
address is on the subject of democracy, and contains also an 
urgent plea for the ratification of the treaty, and particularly 
the establishment of the league of nations. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tun Powan or Democracy. 


{Address by Robert Lansing, Secretary of State of the United States, 
before the vig of ine * University of the State of New York at 

their convocation at Albany on Oct. 17, 1919. 

“There come times in the lives of nations, as in the lives 

of individuals, when they should pause and look back along the 

path which they have been following in order that they may go 


which lies before them. The United States has reached such 
a time. The experiences of the last few years have affected 
materially our national life and our international relations. 
New conceptions of duty and of right have come into being. 
New manifestations of national power and national character 
have dispelled former doubt and apprehension as to the future. 
New ideas have assumed a prominent place in the political 
thought of the Nation and will affect either for good or evil 
the economic and social life of the people. It is indeed a time 
to stop and consider the lessons of the days through which 
we have passed, to weigh the facts with deliberation, so that 
we may wisely meet the problems which lie before us as a 
Nation. 

“As the Great War recedes into the past we are beginning to 
obtain a truer perspective of America’s part in the events 
which mean so much to civilization and to mankind. When one 
stands on a mountainside and gazes upward he is unable to 
gain an adequate conception of the height of the mountain. 
It is only as he looks back at the peak from the distant plain 
that he comprehends how far it towers above its fellows. So 
it is with American achievement in this war. During the stress 
of the days of effort we thought only of the way to accomplish 
the task. To-day we realize the greatness of the accomplish- 
ment and all that it means, 

“And first of all we have obtained a truer conception of the 
American spirit and a better knowledge of American national 
character than we had before this time of trial. Whatever 
may have been said of the mercenary motives of our lives in 
former days, our acts have proven that this Nation is at heart 
true to the loftiest conceptions of duty and that it only needed 
the occasion to demonstrate to a skeptical world that a great 
democracy was ready—aye, eager—to make any sacrifice to 
protect its principles of political freedom from the destructive 
forces of military autocracy. 

“As we review that period of the war before the United 
States became a participant and consider the course of action 
which neutrality imposed upon us, I do not wonder that the 
allied nations, which, though exerting themselves to the utter- 
most, could barely maintain themselves against the great mili- 
tary power of Germany, should have considered us a people 
blinded to the truth by an inordinate fondness for wealth 
and ease, a people who had lost those high ideals which were 
the very pillars on which rested our national greatness and 
rosperity. 

“Nor is it strange that there should also have existed among 
the German people, even after we entered the war, a belief that 
we did so unwillingly, and that the real reason for our taking 


forward with a better knowledge and understanding of that 


that step was because we had loaned so much money to the 
allied governments that their defeat would mean a tremendous 
loss to our financial institutions. Not only would our reputa- 
tion as money worshipers induce such a belief, but the reason 
would appeal strongly to the German mind as logical and 


sensible. 

“Thank God, America never sank so low as that even in 
theught! However great had become the power and temptation 
of wealth in the daily life of this Nation—and we should not 
deny its ever-growing influence during the years before we 
entered the war—the soul of America held the flame of patriot- 
ism and loyalty to human rights which needed but a manifest 
danger to liberty to fan it into a consuming fire. 

From that epoch-making day in April, 1917, when the Con- 
gress of the United States so gloriously responded to the Presi- 
dent’s eall to arms in defense of human rights and declared 
to the world that this Republic was in a state of war with the 
Imperial German Government the zeal and might of a united 
people proclaimed to friend and foe alike that they had mis- 
judged our national spirit. With a generosity unequaled 
America gave and gave and gave, until the mind fairly staggers 
in the vain effort to comprehend the vastness of the sacrifice. 
Of ite men the Nation gave by the millions; of its wealth, 
by the billions; of its labor and energy and will, beyond any 
computation. Without murmur or hesitation and with an 
enthusiasm which has astounded the whole earth, men and 
women throughout this land answered every appeal of the 
Government to do or to abstain doing, provided that 
they were assured that their compliance would help win 
the war. 

“The universal acceptance of the draft act was a triumph of 
the loyalty of the whole Nation which was as amazing as it was 
splendid. The food-rationing without compulsion of law through 
the voluntary act of individuals was one of the most extraerdi- 
nary manifestations of patriotic devotion in this extraordinary 
time. The ever-increasing burden of taxation, the frequent ap- 
peals for war loans almost fabulous In amount, and the re- 
peated campaigns for the Red Cross and other humanitarian en- 
terprises were met by the people with a spirit of approval and 
ready response which for spontaneity has no equal in the annals 
of any nation. The demands for increased products of the field, 
the mine, and the factory were met with the same spirit of will- 
ingness and unflagging effort. It is a marvelous record of popn- 
lar support for a national cause. 

“Tt is needless to review the achievements of our armies and 
navies, the organization and equipment of millions of men, their 
transportation overseas, and the essential and decisive part 

-which they took in the final victory over the invading hosts of 
Germany. These are manifestations of the same spirit of devo- 
tion and zeal which inspired popular effort in America and bear 
witness to what Americanism means and is. 

With such a shining record of achievement as a State and 
as a people we ean fearlessly challenge the world to show us 
a nation which rose so unitedly and so greatly to the support 
of an ideal. It is the more remarkable when we remember that 
the American people were not spurred to action by the presence 
on American soil of hostile armies or the sight of devastated 
homes; that they had net witnessed the scenes of horror and 
desolation which stir men’s souls to the depths and call them to 
deeds of vengeance; that their cities and hamlets had not be- 
come masses of smoking ruins; and that their dear ones had not 
been dragged away to slavery or worse by a brutal soldiery. 
And yet, with none of these personal incentives to take up arms, 
the United States as a Nation and its citizens as individuals 
entered the war against the unholy alliance of Central 
with an iron determination to sacrifice their all, if need be, to 
vanquish the foe of human liberty. 

What is the explanation of this spontaneous uprising of a 
whole people, a people numbered by the scores of millions? No 
doubt the disregard of American lives and rights caused by the 
desperate character of the struggle affected many, as well it 
might. No doubt the utter lawlessness of the German leaders 
and the brutality of the German soldiery awakened a passionate 
desire to punish a nation which permitted such deeds. No doubt 
the plots and intrigues of the Imperial Government against. this 
country were factors in arousing the wrath of our people. But 
all these reasons combined are insufficient to explain the una- 
nimity of the Nation in its demand for war against the Central 
Powers. It was something deeper and more impelling than 
these causes of war which was decisive. Almost without warn- 
ing an impulse to enter the war swept over the country, an im- 
pulse arising from the conviction, which had been unconsciously 
gaining strength for many months, that liberty and democracy 
throughout the world would be imperiled if the Germans were 
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victorious, It was this great underlying certainty of impending 
disaster which induced the millions of our people, as a single 
man, to demand war. 

“Unmindful of the cost and inspired by a spirit of devotion 
to the cause, the American people deliberately entered the con- 
flict with the stern purpose of doing their full share in saving 
democracy from the destruction which threatened it. We did not 
make war as avengers of the wrongs we had suffered. We made 
war as crusaders to wrest from profaning hands the sacred 
rights of mankind. 

“We are a nation of many bloods and many temperamenis. 
We are a conglomerate people. From every quarter of the earth 
multitudes have flocked to our shores, seeking in America that 
freedom of thought and action and that possibility to rise which 
were denied them in the lands of their nativity. Without the 
ties of kinship and without the common language and mode of 
life which give to most nations a strong bond of unity, we, as a 
people, are held together by the great principle of democracy, 
which is fundamental to our existence as a Republic. Ours is 
a bend of political faith rather than a bond of common origin. 
In this we differ from other peoples, who possess 2 national char- 
acter built up from the primitive relationship of the family and 
the tribe, from ancient tradition and the pride of race. 

“American nationality and American national character rest 
upon an idea of public and individual liberty which is the vital 
element in our national life. For that idea our forefathers 
struggled, and, triumphing, they founded upon it this Republic. 
In the earlier period of our history as a Nation those who came 
to our shores sought to escape from political oppression and a 
social system founded upon class distinctions. But in recent 
years the dominant motive of our immigrants has changed. It 
has been the desire of material benefit rather than to seek per- 
sonal freedom that those of foreign birth have come to the 
United States. The reason is manifest. ‘The spirit of liberalism 
in the past half century had beeome more and more potent in 
European countries and made less burdensome the monarchical 
and class privileges which had been so long the instruments of 
oppression. The deprivation of political rights and the all- 
pervading sense of wrong and injustice ceased to be the chief 
impulses driving men from the lands of their fathers to find 
new homes in America. 

“With this change of motive en the part of the aliens who 
in later years landed at our ports and mingled with our people 
there was among thoughtful Americans a justifiable apprehen- 
sion as to how strong and how impelling was the American idea 
among the millions of our foreign-born citizens and their chil- 
dren. It was reasonably asked whether those, without American 
blood and without hatred of the political and social institutions 
of the land from which they came, would have the same passion 
for liberty, the same devotion to democracy, the same patriotic 
fervor, and sacrificial spirit which had been manifested in past 
generations of Americans, 

“This Word War has dispelled that doubt forever. Con- 
clusively and emphatically the answer has been given. The 
experience of the United States in this great crisis of history has 
proven to the world that a nation, though it be a mixture of 
races cemented together by a political idea, is as truly a nation 
as one rooted in common and in eenturies of land tenure, 
We may not possess nationality in the physical sense, but we 
possess nationality in the spiritual sense. We know now that 
Americans of to-day, whatever may be their blood, their lan- 
guage, their creed, their manners of life, are devoted to the 
American idea and to American ideals as are those whos: an- 
cestors were identified with the early life of this Republic. 

“The satisfaction which we as loyal Americans feel in the 
spiritual fidelity of our people to the underlying principle of our 
national life is intensified by the knowledge that a democracy, 
such as the United States, is able, because inspired with the 
true spirit of patriotism, to meet every emergency, however 
great. Patriotism, such as we witnessed in this country during 
the war years of 1917 and 1918, makes a democracy a unit in 
purpose and effort. Its manifestation has given us a stronger 
conviction than we had before that in the principle of democracy 
we have an instrument which can, through uniting the might of 
a people, overcome international injustice and prevent the com- 
mission of those wrongs which have so frequently been the 
causes of war. 

Democracy as the central principle of national life operates 
other than by force in preventing international conflicts aud in 
preserving peace among the nations. An enlightened people, who 
recognize moral obligation, possess a national conscience which 
responds to sentiments of justice and right. The more complete 
the individual liberty and the more universal the enlightenment, 
so much the more sensitive is that conscience, so much the more 
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strictly do the people held their goyernment to the path of recti- 
tude. It is only through the instrumentality of democratic in- 
stitutions that the national conscience can give that expression 
of purpose and attain that control over governmental action 
which inspire for the nation the respect of its own people and 
the confidence of foreign peoples. 

Let democracy be honestly and firmly established as the 
principle upon which the political system of a nation is erected, 
and a government is bound to develop which is responsive to the 
collective conscience of the people. With a government of that 
sort we can deal frankly and without suspicion of hidden motive, 
because its acts are tempered by the great moral sense which 
directs the popular will. While this may be considered an over- 
statement because of the measure of ignorance which prevails 
among some peoples and because of the common weaknesses of 
human nature with which only the idealist fails to reckon, I 
think that in general we may regulate our conduct in interna- 
tional affairs on the assurance that a truly democratie State 
would not knowingly wage an aggressive or unjust war against 
another State: 

“But there is another reason—and possibly this is even 
stronger than the one which I have just stated—for asserting 
that the principle of democracy is the great enemy of war as well 
as the great guarantor of international peace. If I have drawn 
true conclusions from history I am correct in saying that the 
people of every nation entitled to be called ‘ civilized’ desire 
peace and abhor war; that a people, appreciating the real ob- 
ject, have never entered upon a war of conquest provided their 
will found true and free expression; and that they do not will- 
fully oppress the weak or act unjustly toward their neighbors. 
In a word, the conscience of an enlightened people—and I mean 
by people“ all the people and not a privileged political class 
checks the evil motives of their Government and only fails to 
direct national conduct aright when their public servants are 
not subject to the will of all or when they misrepresent the 
popular desires. 

“To insure to the world a continuing state of international 
peace democracy should be made the standing policy of civiliza- 
tion. I mean real democracy, and not the mere form without 
the substance. Real democracy, based upon individual political 
equality and free from class privilege or influence, is the only 
agency through which expression can be given to the conscience 
of a nation and to the popular hatred of war. Democratic na- 
tions are not aggressive and domineering. They resent and 
resist aggression by others. They are not influenced by cupidity 
or improper ambitions. They are just to the powerful and to 
the powerless. They do not violate their word or permit per- 
sonal ambitions to divert them from the constant purpose to 
do that, which is right. È 

“T am firmly convinced that if every nation was a democracy 
in reality, as is this Republic, universal peace would be an 
accomplished fact and not a goal toward which the world looks 
with longing eyes striving to devise methods by which it may 
be attained. 

“ Meanwhile we must seek other means of checking the 
wrongful use of force among nations. Every agency therefore 
which has for its purpose the prevention of international wars 
and the preservation of international peace deserves the earnest 
and generous support of all men whose horizon is not limited 
by selfishness or ignorance. The American people, with their 
abhorrence of war, should be the last to reject any instrumen- 
tality which gives promise of preserving amity between nations 
and of hindering, if it does not actually prevent, an appeal to 
force. Political antipathies and partisanship ought not to 
influence the consideration of a great plan of international or- 
ganization to support a state of peace. Objections have been 
made to the covenant of the league of nations which is incorpo- 
rated’ in the peace treaty with Germany. It is not to be won- 
dered at, considering the complexity of the subject. In fact I 
do not believe such a document could ever be so perfectly drafted 
that it would win unanimous approval. But none of the objec- 
tions, over which so much oratory has been spilt, bulks large 
compared with the will and purpose of the nations expressed in 
the covenant. It is my unqualified judgment that the league 
of nations should be fully tested in its present form before being 
condemned, if for no other reason than that to reject it would 
be to discourage future attempts to obtain unity of action among 
the nations in the effort to avoid international conflicts. We 
can not as an influential power in the world assume such a 
responsibility. f 

“Admitting, for the sake of argument, ali the faults and unde- 
sirable features which its bitterest opponents liave raised against 
the covenant, [ am prepared to say that it ought to be adopted 
and tried, for it represents to-day an international concert de- 


voted to peace. The United States, I am convinced, will not be 
the nation to check this movement or to discourage the civilized 
States of the earth from seeking by united purpose and counsel 
to restrain the use of force in the settlement of their disputes. 
If, after a fair trial, the league fails to accomplish its objects, 
then is the time by amendment to make the covenant more 
efficient. 

“Such action as that which was taken by the conference at 
Paris when it adopted the covenant makes for peace, but does 
not insure its permanency. It is a powerful agency, but not an 
all-powerful one. The only certaintly of unbroken peace in 
this world, I believe, lies in the general adoption of democracy 
as the supreme political principle of all nations. Until that 
time comes we must use other agencies, but must not expect 
too much of them. Yet we should never lose sight of the real 
preventive or cease to advance the policy of democracy, of real 
democracy, among the nations, 

“Tt fell to the lot of this country to demonstrate the might 
as well as the spirit of democracy. In this most critical time the 
United States accomplished all that had ever been claimed for 
it and more than had been expected of it. By its deeds it 
proved that a people acting in their sovereign right possess the 
will and the power to meet a foreign foe with vigor and success. 
We have lived through an epoch which tested our democratic 
institutions to the extreme, and we have stood the test. Thus 
in time of war democracy is magnificently vindicated. 

“To-day new problems have arisen to try the efficiency of 
democracy. Victors over autocracy, we have discredited the 
system of class based upon birth and title, and we have now to 
meet a new classism as strongly though not as manifestly hos- 
tile to democracy and equality of individuals as the old classism. 
It is in foreign lands that this new enemy has most radically 
developed and openly attacked individual liberty. But this 
country is not free from the danger. To-day the rights of par- 
ticular classes over other classes of our population are being 
preached in our streets, and appeals to selfishness, to envy, and 
to ignorance, under the guise of justice, are being sent broad- 
cast throughout the land. Apostles of unrest and even of reyo- 
lution, as well as others less radical and more sincere, taking 
advantage of the industrial and commercial confusion resulting 
from the war, are seeking converts to doctrines which aim to 
grant special privileges to certain groups of citizens and to de- 
prive others of those private rights which are inseparable from 
the American conception of individual liberty, 

“We must not close our eyes to the progress of events and to 
the tendency of the forces which are being exerted. We must 
not rest in a state of indifference or of false confidence. - It is a 
time for action. Democracy is in danger from within rather 
than from outside the body politic. Again we, Americans, are 
called to the defense of the American principle which is being 
attacked not only by insidious foes but by friends who fail to 
see the wrong which they are doing. We must meet this new 
attack with the same unyielding and courageous spirit as that 
with which our soldiers met the Germans on the soil of France. 
It took us long to realize the great menace of German imperial- 
ism to the vital prineiple of our national life, but when it was 
realized we unitedly entered the conflict and fought on to vic- 
tory. I believe that realization of the present danger will again 
call forth the best there is in this Republic and we will succeed 
in overcoming those who seek to pervert democracy by inject- 
ing into it a species of class imperialism which is more attractive 
than the ancient forms because it appeals to those who have suf- 
fered in the past from injustice and from denial óf that equality 
of opportunity whieh it is the duty of democracy to maintain. 

“No truer declaration was ever uttered than Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty,’ and the American people ought 
to-day to take that thought to heart and resist every movement 
which is out of accord with the liberty and equality of the citi- 
zens of this Republic without distinction as to race, class, or con- 
dition. The dangers, as I see them, are a disposition to com- 
promise the principle of equal rights with the demand for spe- 
cial rights; an apparent willingness to conciliate by conces- 
sions in order to avoid for the time being at least those evil con- 
ditions which threaten to result from the denial of class. privi- 
leges; a timidity in meeting the issue squarely and boldly 
pointing out in what way it menaces the idea of democracy; 
and last, but by no means least, the tendency of many leaders 
of political thought to temporize with and placate certain ele- 
ments of our population by accepting in a measure undemo- 
cratic doctrines which plainly violate the essential principle of 
the American. political system. 

“During the progress of a war opportunism, if it does not 
mean lawlessness, is always justifiable in the struggle for vic- 
tory, but in time of peace when face to face with great social 
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and economie problems, national and international, opportunism 
is the resort of shallow minds impeHed by political ambition 
and greed for power, or by a moral cowardice which is as con- 
temptible as it is un-American. We can not meet successfully 
the present problems by following leaders who, to advance their 
own political fortunes, counsel an abandonment of principle for 
the sake of expediency. By adopting such a policy we will 
weaken the American conception of democracy and encourage 
those who consciously or unconsciously strive for a classism 
which can not be reconciled to that conception. If we had lis- 
tened to the opportunist, we would never have been an inde- 
pendent people; we would never have been a Union; we would 
never have entered the World War. If we listen to the oppor- 
tunist now, America will never accomplish its promised destiny 
er prove to the world that democracy is capable of meeting any 
crisis, however grave, and of protecting individual liberty from 
its ancient enemy, special privilege, however disguised by popu- 
lar phrase or pleasing epigram. 

Democracy has made this nation what it is. Democracy can 
make the world what it ought to be. Whatever may happen, 
we must not shrink from the duty of maintaining in this coun- 
try democracy in its purity, and we must not cease our efforts 
to advance its cause throughout the earth. A great chapter of 
the history of the United States is being written in these 
days. It must not be recorded that we made the world safe 
for democracy,’ but that we failed to make America safe for 
democracy.’ 

Let us not forget what American democracy has done for 
human liberty. Let us not forget what democracy can do for 
universal peace, Democracy was worth fighting for and worth 
dying for, and it is worth guarding sacredly from every con- 
taminating influence. With it as the dominant idea of our na- 
tional life no American need fear for the future of this Republic, 
With it as the supreme political principle of the nations, we 
may look forward to an era of permanent peace.” 


STABILIZATION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a memorial from members of the National Live Stock 
Exchange with regard to the stabilization of foreign exchange. 
Ft is only a short matter. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


CONGRESS ASKED TO STABILIzp FOREIGN ExCHANGE—PRESIDENT BROWN 
URGES IMMEDIATE ACTION IN EFFORT TO PREVENT PRICE BREAKS. 


“ CHICAGO, September 12, 1919. 
“To all Members of Congress: 


“A grave situation confronts the American farmer and un- 
less prompt action is taken by the Congress of the United 
States thousands of farmers and live-stock producers will be 
financially ruined. This condition is already with us, and is 
becoming increasingly dangerous as time passes. I refer to the 
present state of foreign exchange and the constant deprecia- 
tion in European money values. 

“The Hon. Herbert C. Hoover, in his recent testimony before 
the congressional committee investigating war expenditures, 
pointed out the imminent danger in the following statement: 

“(An extremely dangerous situation will result in case the 
United States Government does not assist producers in finding 
outlets for their goods. During the war American products of 
all kinds increased threefold. Unless there are permanent mar- 
kets for these products a terrible reaction is inevitable, counter- 
acting all the production incentives, which caused the present 
efficiency. The American Government must intervene by grant- 
ing credits to the nations needing foods. 

“American farmers are entitled to the greatest consideration. 
After Government stimulation their production must be guaran- 
teed markets. 

„Agricultural production in all the European nations is near- 
ing a normal] state, but the countries which have emerged from 
the war will need American financial assistance for another 
18 months. 

** We are coming into a flood of production of foodstuffs in the 
northern hemisphere and again will have a great surplus in the 
United States. If, in the meantime, Europe has not found 
credits to purchase the coming winter’s supplies, we are likely 
to have a glut and prices may fall below the cost of production 
to American farmers.’ 

“ Our farmers have never before had occasion to concern them- 
selves with the matter of foreign exchange, but present condi- 
tions must inevitably bring this subject home to them. The ex- 
porter of American farm products is facing the future with 
grent uncertainty, and well he might. 


“A study of current exchange rates as of Friday, September 
12, 1919, showed the following: 


. Value in 
Normal United 
value in States 
Country. Monetary unit. United mone 
States Sept. 12, 
money. Dio 
Cents. Cents. 
COI fh. daxdovass 20.3 2.00 
Frane 19.3 11.89 
Crown 20.3 3.15 
7 20. 8 21.85 
Mark 19.3 6.50 
-| Franc.. 19.3 11.77 
Mark. 23.8 4.00 
Pound mn. 486.65 416.00 
Drachma.. 19.3 19.6 
19.3 10.3 
20.3 2.15 
40.2 37.00 
26.8 22.85 
3.8 3.75 
108.00 65. 00 
19.3 4.35 
19.3 8.2 
19.3 19.00 
26.8 24.35 
Switzerland... 19.3 17.9 


“Conditions in some countries have reached the point where 
wage increases mean little or nothing to the laboring man since 
the increases are paid in depreciating money. German coal 
miners agreed to a longer day not for an increase in pay but pro- 
vided they were given 2 pounds of lard, oleo, or other edible 
fats which their money can not buy. 

“Foreign labor has never received the wages paid our work- 
men. Our mounting prices and wages to enable our people to 
meet them have brought our standard to a point Europe can 
never hope to attain. It stands to reason that their wages, even 
if accepted at face value, would not have the purchasing power to 
provide more than the mere necessities of life. Convert the pur- 
chasing power of this money at the present rate of exchange into 
American food and it is not to be wondered that food is more 
acceptable than money. 

It has come to the point where many of the European coun- 
tries can not possibly finance the purchase of foods, notwith- 
standing that the specter of starvation or its near ‘ relative,’ 
malnutrition, stalks abroad in their land. Our farmers have re- 
sponded to the appeals of our Government and have produced 
foodstuffs in abundance, and this is now available for sale and 
distribution. 

“This food has been produced under the handicap of higher 
wages and shorter hours, and the farmer justly expects his 
efforts to be rewarded by receiving a price commensurate with 
the cost of production. In the face of these conditions at home 
and abroad one of two things must occur, viz: 

“1, American prices must be reduced to a point which will 
enable Europeans to purchase our products. 

2. American products must be consumed at home and the 
surplus of production will certainly lower present prices to a 
point where the producer must suffer tremendous losses. 

“As pointed out by Mr. Hoover, the only apparent solution is 
for the Congress to arrange for the establishment of a fund 
which shall be available to protect the credit of the buying 
countries. I do not advocate that this be turned over to them 
to expend in increasing their military equipment, but that it 
shall be made available as loans upon proper security and solely, 
for the purchase of American products, and particularly Ameri- 
can farm products. 

“This condition will automatically adjust itself as soon as the 
European countries reestablish their agricultura] and industrial 
enterprises and once more resume the exportation of products, 
Exchange invariably adjusts itself to the balance of commerce, 
and when this point is reached the stabilization fund could be 
retired and normal conditions restored. 

“There can be no doubt but that the present uncertainty and 
hazard of financing is largely responsible for the recent slump in 
our live-stock markets. The time of our heavy fall and early 
winter runs is at hand, and the packers must exercise care in 
filling their cellars—as they must do in the season of heavy, 
runs—with high-priced meat, which can not later be sold except 
at a tremendous loss. 

“This is a matter which deserves immediate attention, and I 
respectfully urge upon all Members of Congress the great impor- 
tance of taking the necessary action to stabilize the foreign 
exchange before the disastrous effects are further felt by our liye- 
stock producers.” 


1919. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I observe in the CONGRES- 
SON AH Record of the proceedings of Saturday, October 18, 1919, 
the speech of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
delivered in the Senate on the 14th instant. In the Senator's 
address will be found the following sentence: 

It has not been many days agos Mr. President, since I heard upon 
this floor a pretense that over per cent of the American Reyolu- 
tionary troops were Irish when we gained our independence. 

Mr. President, in the latter part of the year 1778 and in the 
early part of the year 1779, during our American Revolution, 
there was dissatisfaction in England, and especially in Parlia- 
ment, with reference to some of the movements of the English 
generals. 

Severe strictures were made in Parliament against Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, commander of the English forces on the American 
Continent, and a parliamentary investigation was had as to the 
eyolutions and movements of the English troops in America. 

Hon. Joseph Galloway, who had been for some 12 years 
speaker of the house of delegates or the house of assembly 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature, was called upon to testify be- 
fore a joint committee of the two houses of Parliament. His 
testimony was published in the Royal Gazette, then printed by 
James Rivington, printer to the King, and in the issue of the 
Royal Gazette of October 17, 1779, the original of which is in 
the Congressional Library, so I am informed, and photographic 
copy of which I have here, the following testimony, among other 
things, was given by Mr. Galloway: 

Q. That part of the rebel army that enlisted in the service of the 
Congress, were they chiefly composed of natives of America or were the 
greatest part of them English, Scotch, and Irish? 

Mr. Galloway answered: 

A. The names and places of their nativity being taken down, I can 
answer the question with precision. ‘There was scarcely one-fourth 
natives of America; about one-half Irish; the other fourth were Eng- 
lish and Scotch. 

Mr. President, that is what appears in the Royal Gazette, 
published by Mr. Rivington, printer to the King, in its issue 
of October 17, 1779. Let me call attention. to the fact that the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] introduced a resolution some 
time in July, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States earnestly requests 
the American peace commission at Versailles to endeavor to secure for 
Edward De Valera, Arthur Griffiths, and Count George Noble Plunkett 
a hearing petore said peace conference in order that they may present 
the cause of Ireland. 

To this resolution an amendment was offered by Mr. WALSH 
of Massachusetts, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate of the United States express its sympathy 
ono aspirations of the Irish people for a government of its own 
c Š 

This amendment was adopted unanimously. 

A roll call was then had upon the resolution as amended, 
and there were 60 yeas and 1 nay, the nay vote being the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WIL IAS]. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that vote on the roll call may be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, itis so ordered. 

The vote by yeas and nays referred to is as follows: 

The result was announced—yeas 60, nay 1, as follows: 


YEAS—60. 
Ashurst France La Follette Ransdell 
Beckham Gay Lenroot Reed 
Borah Gronna 
Brandegee Harris MeCormick Sherman 
Calder Harrison McKellar Simmons 
Capper Hitchcock cNary Smith, Ariz. 
Chamberlain Johnson, Calif, Moses Smith, S. C. 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Smoot 
Cummins Jones, Wash. ew 5 ap 
Curtis Kellogg Newberry Sterl 
Dial Kendrick orris Suther. 
Dillingham Kenyon Nugent n 
Elkins Keyes Page Walsh, 
Fall Kirby Phelan Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Knox Pittman Watson 
NAY—1. 
Williams 
NOT VOTING—35. 
Bali Harding Owen Stanley 
Bankhead Henderson Penrose Thomas 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Phipps ‘Townsend 
ge Kin Poindexter 
Fernald MeCumber Pomerene Underwood 
Frelinghuysen McLean Robinson Wadsworth 
Gerry Martin Shields Warren 
Gore Myers Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Hale Smith, Md. 


So the resolution was passed. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Mississippi is a historian, 
and he can not deny that in the ficld of war the Irish race has 
furnished more luminaries than lave been furnished by any 
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other race in Europe. In our own Revolution we recall Gen, 
Greene; Gen. Richard Montgomery, who fell at Quebec and who 
was so highly esteemed as a soldier by that other great soldier, 
Aaron Burr, that when Montgomery fell at the head of his men, 
Burr rushed forward alone and, under fire of the English guns. 
carried back the precious body of Gen. Richard Montgomery ; 
Gen. George Clinton, brigadier general, governor of New York, 
and twice Vice President, was an Irishman; Andrew Jackson, 
whom as a soldier and statesman neither man nor muse can 
praise too much, was born of Irish parents who came from 
Carrickfergus, 

We perceive that the Duke of Wellington, the Iron Duke, was 
an Irishman. So were Lord Kitchener and Lord Roberts and 
Gen. French. 

Gen. James Shields, Senator from three States, was an Irish- 
man. 

In our War between the States we remember Gens. Phil Kear- 
ney, McDowell, McCall, Thomas, Meagher, and gallant Pat 
Cleburn, all of Irish origin; and who does not recall the great 
triumvirate, Sherman, Sheridan, and Grant, all of Irish par- 
entage? While on this subject let me remark that no more 
splendid figure arose out of the Civil War than the Irishman, 
Stonewall Jackson. : 

Charles Thomson, patriot, was born in Maghera, County Derry, 
Ireland, November 29, 1729. He was brought to this country in 
1740, attended the academy of Francis Allison, and while still 
very young was made principal of a Friends academy at New- 
castle, Pa. He was respected and trusted by the colonists, and 
was 2 prominent local leader during the strained relations: with 
the mother country. He was the secretary in every Continental 
Congress, 1774-1789, and from the private memoranda that he 
made compiled a history of the Revolution. 

It will be remembered that Judge James Wilson, the grand+ 
father of President Wilson, was born in County Down, Ireland ; 
that the ancestors of President James K. Polk came from. Done- 
gal, Ireland; that the ancestors of President James Buchanan 
and President McKinley came from the same vicinity; that the 
ancestors of President Arthur came from Antrim, Ireland; and 
that the mother of President Roosevelt was Irish. 

Agricola, who was born A. D. 37 and lived until about A. D. 93; 
advised the empire builders of his day that— 

Rome should war down and take possession of Ireland so that free- 
dom might be put out of sight. 

Thus, in this early Roman reference to Ireland we pick up 
for the first time the golden thread of Irish militant resistance ` 
to imperial exploitation, and this thread of courage and pa- 
triotism runs through all Irish history. 

On the one side is the“ warring down so that freedom might 
be put out of sight, and on the other it is the eternal struggle to 
uphold the rights of free men. 

Contemplating the Europe that existed before the Christian 
era, in the east we find Greece; in the west we find Ireland, and 
it is Ireland alone amongst the lands of western Europe that 
preserves the recorded traditions of its speech, culture, and song 
that connect the half of Europe with its ancestral past. 

It was the Irish race that lit the lamp of genius in the brain 
of Burope. 

When the unlettered Welch and English ancestors of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrorraars] and myself were staring 
in mute amazement at the Phmnician and n nayi- 
gators who, before the Christian era, visited the Scilly Islands, 
then called the “Islands of Tin,” to obtain a supply of that 
metal, the Irish race was fully acquainted with the use of pre- 
cious metals, the fabrication of fine linens, was fond of music 
and song, and was enjoying its literature. 

When the Druids at Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, made 
their last midnight sacrifice, the triennial council of the Irish 
people was held at the great hall or court of Tara where Irish 
kings and nobles assembled. 

King Alfred the Great ascended the English throne in the 
year 871 A. D., and he was indeed one of the world’s wisest 
and noblest men. He ruled for 30 years, and he proved himself 
to be a valiant warrior and an earnest patron of whatever 
promised to promote the good of his people, but long before 
Alfred ascended the English throne the Irish race had scat- 
tered throughout Europe manuscripts of priceless master- 
pieces limmed by Irish scribes; such as the Book of Kells in 
the library of Trinity College at Dublin, acknowledged to be 
the most beautiful book in the world; indeed, into its pages 
are woven such a wealth of ornament and it has such an 
ecstasy of art that the colors are as lustrous, as fresh, and as 
soft as though it was the work of ‘yesterday, but the book 
was made 1,200 years ago. 

In the fields of oratory and poetry history swarms with the 
names of Irish orators and poets whose lips were touched 
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by the Promethean fire, and I can do no better than to con- 
clude by referring to the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN], a patriotic American of Irish parentage, who closed 
his able speech in the Senate on last Thursday with the fol- 
lowing language: 

We acted with magnanimity in the war; we shall not assume a 
mean and pusillanimous part in the constructive work of peace. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have no intention of pro- 
longing the discussion of which the very able speech of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHunrst] is a part, but inasmuch 
as it now seems apparent that the vote on this treaty may 
largely depend upon the possession of the Irish vote, I shall 
at a later time attempt to show that neither party deserves it. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I beg the indulgence 
of the Senate while I make a very brief announcement. 

Between 1 o'clock and 1.80 this afternoon a platoon of 
United States soldiers will give a drill in the open space in 
front of the Capitol. The significant part of this occasion is 
that of this platoon of troops not one could speak or write the 
English language three months ago. Half a dozen of us wit- 
nessed this platoon drilling and exercising this morning at 11 
o'clock, and I think I can say that we were tremendously 
inspired by what we saw. In brief, it made us feel a little 
better about some of the problems that confront the Re- 
public. 

I merely wanted to urge as many Senators as possible to see 
this drill—it is well worthy of their time—and to estimate 
what these men have done under proper teaching in the Army 
in the very short time they have been in the service, remember- 
ing that they come from 14 different nations and three months 
ago could not speak or write a word of English. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire from the Senator from New York what significance 
there is to the fact that they could not read or write English. 
Have they taken some educational training since entering the 
Army? r 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, Mr. President. These men have 
come from Camp Upton, on Long Island, where a battalion of 
640 soldiers who have been enlisted in the Army during the 
last four months, and who could not speak or write English 
in any degree whatsoever, has been undergoing training. This 
platoon of something like 28 men, representing 14 nationalities, 
some coming from as far away as Persia, has been touring the 
country under the command of a couple of officers, giving these 
exhibitions; and I assure the Senator it is one of the most 
remarkable things I have ever seen. 

Mr. WALSH of <fontana. I was simply interested in the 
effort toward teaching them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a new work inaugurated in the 
Army during the last five or six years, and it illustrates what 
ean be done by intelligent teaching and training, and, inci- 
dentally, toward bringing the Army closer to the people. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wanted to ask the 
Senator, along the same line that the Senator from Montana 
was pursuing, to what extent do these soldiers speak English 
now, after their three months’ training? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I spoke myself, and so did other Sena- 
tors, with six or eight of them. They speak English quite 
readily. They understand anything you say to them. All the 
orders are given in English, and as they execute the commands 
they repeat the orders, with the numbering. It is really an 
astonishing achievement, and well worthy of the serious atten- 
tion of men who are about to legislate on the reorganization of 
the Army and a permanent military policy for the country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I want to indorse cordially everything that he has said about 
the exhibition which we witnessed this morning, and I wish 
every Senator would make it a point to see the next exhibition. 
It is a revelation of what can be done in military training 
properly carried on, both as to linguistics and as to military 
tactics and discipline. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, just a suggestion along 
the same line. 

About a year before we entered the war the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate added a rider to an appropriation bill 
which provided for the vocational training of men in the dif- 
ferent garrisons who might desire to take some form of voca- 
tional or industrial training. It authorized the Secretary of 
War, as I now recall, to select one of the garrisons to which 
men who desired to take this training might be ordered for in- 
struction. Of course, the entrance of the United States into 
the war stopped any proceedings under that provision of the 
law; but the subject of vocational training has been and is 


being very seriously discussed by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, and I believe the country has generally come to believe 
that men will be improved in their service to their country by 
taking a proper course of training. That is provided for in 
& bill for universal military training, if that is embodied in the 
Army reorganization plan; but even if it is not, it seems, Mr. 
President, that there is no better place to Americanize the men 
who join the Army than in this particular branch of the serv- 
ice. The Senator from New York might have called attention 
to the fact that the report of the Judge Advocate General of 
the Army showed an immense amount of illiteracy in all parts 
of the country. Much of that has been done away with by the 
training which these men received in the service. 


THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I haye here a resolution adopted 
by the Stock Men’s Club, of Spokane, Wash., with reference to 
the Kenyon and Kendrick bills relating to the packers. This 
club is incorporated. In a letter sending this resolution, they 
state that a membership of 60 was present and that the reso- 
lution was adopted unanimously. I ask permission to present 
the resolution, and that it may be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That reference will be made, 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
inserted in the Recorp a letter from Clarence B. Miller, of 
Washington, D. C., containing extracts from the Duluth News 
Tribune describing the method by which alleged propaganda 
is being introduced into the public schools, intimating that it 
is done by the League to Enforce Peace, or that the material 
is furnished by them. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


WAsHINGTON, D. C., October 17, 1919. 


Hon. FRANK B. BRANDEGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Apparently there is a species of propa- 
ganda on foot by the League to Enforce Peace to which public 
attention has not yet been directed. At least, I have not run 
across it. 

The first concrete case to arise has just occurred at Duluth, 
Minn. The superintendent of schools at that point is a Mr. 
Hoke, who is a southern Democrat, having been brought two 
or three years ago from Richmond, Va., to Duluth to take 
charge of the Duluth system of public schools. 

You will observe in the Duluth News Tribune, a Republican 
paper, published in the city of Duluth, under date of October 
12, an exposé of the propaganda. It appears a little booklet 
has been issued purporting to give facts relative to the league 
of nations, but which actually contains a great deal of material 
which is purely propaganda. This attempt to seduce the minds 
of the youth of the land is brazen and without a parallel, so 
far as I know. It appears that immediately upon the exposi- 
tion of the facts the board of education of the city of Duluth 
took action, and the book has been withdrawn. Please note 
the editorial under date of October 14 in the Duluth News 
Tribune, and the paragraph which has been marked, calling 
into bold relief the vicious misstatements contained in the 
propaganda part of the booklet. This is the only copy of this 
material which I have. Therefore, after you are through using 
this, if you care to use it at all, I will appreciate the favor 
if you will kindly return it to me. 

Very sincerely, yours. C. B. MILLER. 


[Duluth News Tribune, Oct. 14, 1919.] 

„School OUSTS PROPAGANDA OF Prace Leacue—‘ Boost’ Pace IN 
Covenant BooK Is DESTROYED AS RESULT or News TRIBUNE Ex- 
post—Boox Nor ro Be USED IN LANGUAGE Work OR MEMORIZED, 
HOKE’S ORDER TO TEACHERS,” 

“Prompt action by school authorities yesterday followed the 
exposure in Sunday’s News Tribune of the fact that a copy of 
the league of nations covenant was being made the vehicle of 
bald propaganda for the League to Enforce Peace. Copies of 
the covenant were ‘called in’ yesterday morning by teachers, 
the title-page destroyed, and an order issued by Supt. K. J. 
Hoke that the booklet be not used in language work or that any 
student be required to memorize any part of it. 

“ PRAISED LEAGUE PLAN. 

“The action is exactly what the News Tribune sought. 

“ Objections to the booklet were not based on the text of the 
league covenant, but the fact that its title-page carried an evi- 
dent attempt to create sentiment favorable to the league of 
nations. 
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“The title-page bore the following: 

„The Paris covenant for a league of nations; text of the 
plan adopted by the Paris peace conference, April 28, 1919. 

“(A charter for world democracy; framed by the representa- 
tives of the victorious, free nations, 

** Extending to all the world the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, and the 
Monroe doctrine. 

“t Published by League to Enforce Peace, Bush Terminal Sales 
Building, 130 Forty-second Street, New York.’ 

“ WHAT LEAGUE IS. 

“The League to Enforce Peace carries on a nation-wide pub- 
licity campaign, through literature, meetings, press telegrams, 
and other propaganda, for the evident purpose of creating sen- 
timent favorable to the ratification of the league of nations 
covenant without protection of American rights. 

“Students in English classes were asked to produce the book- 
lets when they reported yesterday. The title-pages were torn 
off and the books then returned to them, students said. In at 
least one other class the booklets were taken up altogether and 
the students informed that they would not be used any more.’ 

Dr. Hoke issued the following statement on the matter: 

“DR. HOKE’S STATEMENT, 

“The pamphlets on the league of nations were ordered by 
the superintendent, at the request of one of the high-school 
teachers, for the purpose of teaching current history in the high- 
school history department. The pamphlets were approved by 
the committee on schools before they were placed in the hands 
of the children. Information on the league is the only thing 
with which any person in the schools is concerned. There was 
no thought of propaganda. 

The title-page, which has on it the only printing not related 
to the text, has been removed. No pamphlet will be permitted 
in the schools with the title-page on it. It will be used in con- 
nection with the history work for reference or reading. It will 
not be used in language work, nor will the children be asked to 
memorize any part of it.’ 

“ He declined to make further comment on the episode.” 


“ WHERE IT BELONGS. 


“There is no impropriety in the covenant of the league of na- 
tions being used in high-school classes. It belongs there; it is 
current history and immensely important. Moreover, now is the 
time to use it. It is a matter of present interest. But where 
and how should it be used and from where should it come? 

“ Certainly it should not come from the League to Enforce 
Peace, This source of itself is so extremely partisan as to intro- 
duce it as partisan. Nor should it have any such introduction as 
the league’s cover page, which proclaims it ‘a charter for world 
democracy,’ which it is not; ‘framed by the representatives of 
the victorious free nations,’ which it was not; ‘ extending to all 
the world the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States,” which it does not; ‘and the Monroe doctrine,’ which it 
does not and can not. 

In other words, it is put into the hands of high-school pupils 
with a series of bald misstatements. The principal of the school 
declined to tell where or how the books were secured or who 
had recommended them. But he said the text was to be read 
in the English classes and one or two parts were to be memorized. 

“ Right there is the absurdity of the situation. To use this 
covenant in English classes is inexcusable unless to show what 
to avoid and how diplomacy obscures its purposes in blind and 
hidden meanings. It is admittedly mighty poor English in ex- 
pression and construction. To commit any part of it to memory 
as English is a travesty on what is worth while. 

“ But it does belong both in civics and in history. It points 
the way to teach both these subjects. Its framework belongs in 
civics as a form of government. The construction of the 
league as a governing body in contrast with the forms of govern- 
ment of the three countries whose representatives framed it 
would do much to arouse special interest of students in forms 
of government and for critical contrast. 

“ In history it should be far more than a topic of current his- 
tory. It could be studied in connection with the treaties with 
Germany and Austria, in contrast with, say, the treaties of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, which would arouse an immediate 
interest in the world of those days, what led up to those other 
treaties, what they did or tried to do, the world of then and now, 
and fix in the minds of pupils much of great value that otherwise 
would be read and forgotten. 

“Tt may interest the school authorities also that digests of 
these two treaties, with the covenant complete and an excellent 
index, have been issued by the American Exchange Bank. It is 
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an exceedingly valuable booklet, of which the high school could 

probably get enough copies for its civics and history classes for a 

nominal cost. It is all they need. 

The covenant alone has fair value; with the treaties it could 
be made of the greatest use and that without any more political 
taint than has all history and all civics. But to use the covenant 
in English classes is wholly without rhyme, reason, or sense.“ 

{Duluth News Tribune, Oct. 12, 1919.] 

* PROPAGANDA OF PEACE LEAGUE INVADES SCHOOL—CENTRAL Han STU- 
DENTS TOLD TO MEMORIZE PORTIONS OF Paris COVENANT, STUDY ITS 
TExT—NOBODY SEEMS TO KNOW Wurs axo Hows, BUT BOOKLET 
GETS INTO CURRICULUM ANYHOW. 

Bald propaganda for the league of nations covenant has 
found its way into the course of study at Central High School. 
Students in all English classes have been instructed to study 
copies of a booklet which is a palpable effort to set out only 
material favorable to the covenant, and have been told that 
they will be directed this week to memorize certain articles 
of the much-discussed document. The booklets, issued by the 
League to Enforce Peace, a prolific publicity bureau for the 
nations’ league without protection of American rights, have 
been introduced into the school curriculum. 

“ALL IN HANDY FORM, 


“The title-page of the booklet bears the following inscription: 

“The Paris covenant for n league of nations; text of the 
plan adopted by the Paris peace conference, April 28, 1919. 

“A charter for world democracy ; framed by the representa- 
tives of the victorious, free nations; extending to all the world 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the Monroe doctrine. 

„Published by League to Enforce Peace, Bush Terminal 
Sales Building, 130 West Forty-second Street, New York,’ to- 
gether with the union printers’ label. 

“NO INSTRUCTION, SAYS YOUNG. 


“Despite the obvious effort of the booklet to set out only the 
side fayorable to the league covenant, Principal Leonard Young 
denied there was political bias in the introduction of the book- 
let. He declined to state where the booklets came from, whether 
or not the board of education had purchased them, or who had 
recommended them for use. He admitted the subject had been 
brought into the school curriculum and that the booklets were 
being made use of without specific instruction from the board. 

“Such board members as could be reached were emphatic 
in their statement that they had nothing to do with it and that 
they would look into the matter. 

The text is to be read in English classes at the high school 
and one or two parts are to be memorized,’ Mr. Young said. 

“Ts this addition to the curriculum under instructions from 
the board?’ he was asked, 

“BOARD NOT IN IT. 

„We don’t have to ask the board about everything of that 
sort,’ he said. ‘The board doesn't tell us what to read in the 
schools. It is being read just the same as we read last year the 
book Democracy of To-day.’ 

“Questioned as to the book Democracy of To-day, Mr. 
Young said he could not recall its authorship, but that it was a 
book of essays. 

Mr. Young waxed indignant when asked about the circum- 
stances under which the book on democracy and the booklet 
on the league covenant were introduced into the schools, ‘ You 
ean find the democracy book in any library. The booklet on 
peace is not a textbook in the sense of the larger textbooks. It 
comes to pupils without charge,’ he said. 

“t Who furnishes it?’ he was asked. 

“ WHERE DOES IT COME FROM? 

„That is a matter you will have to take up with the board. 
I don’t think you will be able to find out where it comes from,’ 
he replied. 

„The idea is simply to bring the text of the covenant before 
the pupils of more mature age, he continued, ‘just as we did 
with the book on Democracy of To-day.’ 

Have you read the inscription of the cover of the covenant 
copy, purporting to “ give to all the world the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, and so forth?“ 

„ didn’t know there was anything special on the title-page,’ 
he said. ‘I wouldn’t want to discuss it.’ 

“ WHAT f DEMOCRACY * CONTAINS. } 

“A copy of a book, Democracy of To-day, which is not listed 
at the Duluth Public Library, was furnished to the News 
Tribune last night by a high-school student, who said she had 
studied it last year under direction of her teacher, and that she 
was continuing the study in classes this year. The book is by 
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Christian Gauss, a professor in Princeton University, with a 
portrait of President Wilson as the frontispiece, and the follow- 
ing principal articles: 

»Lincoln's Gettysburg address, essay of Lowell on democ- 
racy, one speech by Lloyd-George, the Constitution of the United 
States, and 18 articles or speeches by latter-day Americans. 

Ot the latter 18, 14 are by Woodrow Wilson, 1 is by Grover 
Cleveland, 1 by the late Theodore Roosevelt, 1 by Secretary 
Lane, of the administration Cabinet, and 1 by Elihu Root, for- 
merly of Roosevelt's Cabinet. 

“Teachers of English interviewed last night expressed fear 
that any comment of theirs might prejudice them in their 
positions. 

“*In my classes there is no thought of international or 
American politics in the way we read the covenant booklet,” 
said Miss Harriet Gemmill, in charge of the English depart- 
ment at the high sehool. 

I tell the students it makes no difference whether they are 
for the league of nations or opposed to it. They are to study 
it simply as a matter of current interest, as something they 
ought to know about simply as loyal citizens. Our personal 
convictions are not mentioned.’ 

_ “ CRASSWELLER’S STATEMENT. 

„We don’t want to put politics in the schools, said Frank 
Crassweller, chairman of the committee on schools. On the 
other hand, anyone who studies current history must study the 
league of nations. The objectionable feature is the wording 
on the cover of the booklet introduced at Central. The inside 
of the pamphlet contains simply the text of the league of 
nations covenant, 

“IGNORANT OF ORDER. 

It may be that the copies from the League to Enforce Peace 
were obtained simply because they were easily available. I do 
not know who ordered the pamphlets. 

“*T am satisfied that nothing is being used as a textbook 
unless arguments on both sides are being advanced. Sometimes 
an enthusiastic teacher advances his own ideas beyond what is 

Sometimes a textbook is partisan. We recently de- 
cided to take from the courses a history textbook that became 
too political in the proposition of socialism and the controversy 
between capital and labor. 

In this case I do not believe that anything is taught except 
the text of the covenant inside of the pamphlet? 

“ OTHER STATEMENTS. 

“Statements of other board members follow: 

“R. J. Coole: ‘I want to look into this matter immediately. 
I believe that after investigation the board will do what is right.’ 

“A. C. Le Due: Neither the purchase nor the aceeptance of 
these booklets was authorized by the board in open meeting 
or otherwise, as far as I know. It is all news to me, and I am 
very much interested in it. I will give the matter attention,’ ” 


SOCIALISTIC ACTIVITIES, 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I offer the resolution which 
T send to the desk and ask to have it read. After the reading 
I shall ask unanimous consent to speak briefly to the Senate 
on the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution, 

The resolution (S. Res. 217) was read, as follows: 


Whereas there is reason to believe that a number of the employees 
of the 88 Trade Commission have been, and now are, engaged 
in socialistic propaganda and in furthering the 3 and 
growth of — listie organizations ; and 

Whereas if Bolshevism, with all that it implies, to be met nae 
overcome in our country, it must be done as — 3 all 1 
adherents and advocates from public office: 

Resolred in the Senate of the United Sstates, That ira e on 
Interstate Commerce of the Senate is hereby authorized and directed, 
by subcommittee or inquire into and report to the Senate 
at the earliest practical date upon a truthfulness of these charges; 
that said ee may conduct such inguiry by ee ae 
otherwise, and shall be empowered to hold sessions during the —— 
of the Senate; aud for this purpose the committee or any subcommittee 

thereof is empowered to send for — — papers, to employ 5 


ever assistance, either clerical or deem necessary to 
in. conducting the ora er Ry ister oaths, to summon and 
compel the attendance Da conduct and have 


8 of the same printed for use; ne contingent £ connection 
h such inquiry shall be paid out of. the — ay otsis 
—— upon vouchers to be approved by 

m ee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent to address the Senate upon this subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, I inquire whether 
the resolution should not go to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no doubt about it. That 
is where it will go; but the Senator from Indiana asks unan- 
mous consent to address the Senate on the resolution. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh! I was under the impression 
that it was a request for present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, if the Senator contem- 
plates taking very much time, I shall "object. 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. President, I think if the Senator from 
Florida will permit me to conclude what 1 have to say, it 
will not occupy more than 15 minutes. 

Mr. T J will not make the objection, then. 
anxious to get the consideration of the calendar. 

Mr. WATSON. I know it will not exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the preamble to the resolution recite 
“ Whereas it is alleged” that these things exist, or does it 
state that as a matter of fact they do exist? 

Mr. WATSON. It says there is reason to believe they exist; 
and if the Senator will listen to what E have to say, he will 
learn the reasons upon which I base the belief. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I did not follow the Senator closely. Does 
the preamble say Whereas there is reason to believe“ ? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana will pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The first preamble reads: 


there is reason to believe that a number of the — 4 N. 
of the Federal Trade Commission have been, and now are, engaged in 
soclalistie propaganda and in furthering the organization. and growth 
of socialistic organizations. 


Does that mean that they are doing this officially? 

Mr. WATSON. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That they are doing it as individuals? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. I do not mean that they are em- 
ployed for that purpose by the Government. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This is a private matter which the Sen- 
ator desires to inquire into? 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely; and that they have been doing 
these things, if my information be correct—and I think it is— 
while they have been engaged as employees of the Federal 
Trade Commission in pursuing their official duties. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I notice that in the second “ whereas” 
gat Senator’s resolution states: 

Bolshevism, with all — it implies, is to be met and overcome in 
TE cere wager must be done by first ousting all its adherents and adyo- 
cates from public office. 

Does the Senator confuse Bolshevism with socialistic beliefs? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have been for many years a 
student of socialism. I think I understand its underlying phi- 
losophy as advocated by its adherents and those who have 
espoused its doctrines, from Karl Marx down to the present 
time. Fundamentally there is no difference between socialism 
and Bolshevism. I do not care to discuss that proposition, how- 
ever. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not any objection, I was Simply 
rather surprised that the Senator should appear to confuse 
Bolshevism with socialistic beliefs. 

Mr. WATSON. There is no question about the two being 
precisely the same, in that fundamentally they believe in the 
collective ownership of all the means for the creation of wealth, 
all the means for the distribution of wealth, and all methods of- 
communication. That is the fundamental proposition. I can 
go into that at length, if the Senator cares to hear it; but it is 
apart from the object of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana will 


proceed. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, for some weeks I have been 
investigating socialism in the various. departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and I have been astounded at the number of its ad- 
herents in office and the very solid manner in which they seem 
to be intrenched in our governmental affairs. From time to 
time I may call the attention of the Senate to the number of 
socialists engaged in the different departments and the methods 
of their activities, but my present purpose is to deal only with 
those employed by the Federal Trade Commission, 

What I say in support of this resolution is in no wise a 
defense of the packers. Their activities are heing investigated 
by another committee of this body. If they are guilty, they 
should receive the punishment they deserve; if they are inno- 
cent, they should be exculpated. With that investigation I am 
not familiar, nor is it my present purpose to discuss it. 1 men- 
tion it only to call attention briefly to the socialistic activities 
of some of the employees of the Federal Trade Commission 
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who were chosen to investigate the operation of these cor- 
porations. 

My theory is that, no matter what business is subject to 
investigation by the Federal Trade Commission, it is entitled 
to fair and decent treatment. The agents of the Government 
should be sent out to investigate and not to persecute. They 
should impartially collate the facts and transmit them to the 
Federal Trade Commission in order that that body may come 
to just conclusions concerning the questions involved. But 
in these cases that course has not always been pursued. 

The following is an extract from the Report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on the Meat Packing Industry, Summary and 
Part 1, issued June 24, 1919: 

Walter Y. Durand, who had general charge of the investigation and 
of drafting the report; Francis J. Heney, who conducted the public 
hearings of inquiry and the investigation of facts connected therewith ; 
‘Arthur B. Adams and Basil M. Manly, who assisted Mr. Heney in, re- 
spectively, the investigations and the hearings; Stuart Chase and 

amuel W. ‘lator, who had general direction of investigating and 
accounts; and George A. Stephens, who had charge of the statistical 
work; and also with Mr. Adams, of the investigation of marketing 
methods. All the foregoing except Mr. Heney contributed in an impor- 
tant degree to the drafting of one or more parts of the report. 

Important ald in the preparation of portions of the report or in the 
investigation was given by William W. Baye. Vanderveer Custis, John 
H. Dynes, E. A. ldenweiser, Earl S. Haines, A. S. Kravitz, William 
F. Notz, Johann G. Ohsol, Edwin C. Reed, and G. O. Virtue. 

Valuable assistance, especially in the feld, was also rendered by 
Nelson M. Barrett, Lewis F. nd, Robert M. Buck, W. W. Childs, 
L. T. Cowie, Sam Evans, Everett F. Hayeraft, Byford E. Long, Hugh 
MclIsaac, Donald D. Sells, and Walter M. Twombly. 

The object is, it will be seen, to acknowledge the services of 
these men, and to extend the grateful thanks of the Federal 
Trade Commission to them for the service rendered. 

Mr. President, all these employees are not Socialists nor have 
they been involved in socialistic activities, but some of them 
have been to a most amazing degree, and it is to them that I 
desire particularly to direct the attention of the Senate at this 
time. 

My information is that Mr. Stuart Chase, as the above-ac- 
knowledgement recites, had general charge in Chicago of all the 
investigations of the meat-packing industry and supervision of 
all the investigations of independent packing companies througb- 
out the United States. He was married in 1915 and, together 
with his wife, spent their honeymoon doing slumming work and 
making an investigation of a social character in Rochester, N. Y. 
They collaborated in writing a book called “A Honeymoon Ex- 
periment,” which plainly shows the socialistic views of each. 
Since that time he has been a great contributor to magazines 
and newspapers of a socialistic character, and has written many 
articles against what he is pleased to call capitalism. 

His office at Chicago, the office of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, during the investigation of the meat packers was in the 
Conway Building and it at once became the center of socialistic 
activities. He organized and afterwards became the president 
of the Fabian Club, a society founded for the express purpose 
of furthering the doctrines of socialism. About him in the 
Federal Trade Commission headquarters were grouped such 
men as Victor Berger and Irvin St. John Tucker, both of whom 
have been indicted and convicted under the espoinage act, and 
many other extreme socialists, and his office became the rendez- 
yous of a number of men devoted to the destruction of property, 
the overthrow of government, and the consummation of the 
ideals of socialism. 

He was active in securing the attendance of the employees of 
the Federal Trade Commission at a meeting at the Coliseum in 
Chicago at which Victor Berger and other socialists and radi- 
cals made inflammatory speeches. He signed and approved a 
pamphlet called“ What Happens in Military Prisons ” and also a 
“Report of the Treatment of Conscientious Objectors at the 
Camp Funston Guardhouse.” The latter pamphlet closes with 
this appeal: 

Do you not believe that now that the war is over and the ideals for 
which these men stand, right or wrong, can no longer have an influence 
upon the military success of this country, that a liberal Government can 
well afford to be generous with war's heretics? All of these men were 
usefully employed before the war and longed to serve their country in 
ways to which their consciences agreed. Is it not poor economy to deny 
them this privilege? 

Under his direction there were issued a series of publications 
called “ Fabian Tracts,” all of which breathe the spirit of sedi- 
tion and intense opposition to existing institutions, both financial 
and governmental. He was also instrumental in organizing a 
meeting at the Chicago Theater in January, 1918, at which 
Lincoln Steffens spoke. ‘That anarchist had just returned from 


Russia and his address was delivered for the purpose of aiding. 


in the recognition by our Government of Lenin and Trotski. 
Chase wrote an article for the New Majority, an extreme 
radical paper, under date of July 5, 1919, in which he excori- 


ated this Government for having failed to recognize the Russian 
soviet government. 

It can be verified by affidavit that Chase instructed members 
of the Federal Trade Commission's investigating staff that in the 
event the figures obtained from the packer’s books were not the 
equivalent of those submitted by the packers in their various 
financial statements, they should in all cases take the larger 
figures. In a number of instances it so happened that the fig- 
ures obtained by the Federal Trade Commission from the 
packers’ books were not as large as those submitted by the vari- 
ous packing companies, and in each case the Federal Trade 
Commission used the larger figures which would be arrived at 
by putting back various reserves into profits, thereby inflating 
the profits, all of which was done upon Chase’s positive instruc- 
tions, 

During all of this time the office of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the Conway Building, under his instructions and with 
his active consent, became the headquarters of all the active 
members of the Fabian Club, including such men as Tucker 
and Berger and the other socialistic members of the Federal 
Trade Commission, 

Samuel W. Tator, who, with Stuart Chase, had general charge 
of investigations, is well known in socialistic circles. During 
this time he was an avowed admirer of Lenin and Trotski and 
frequently expressed his admiration of the soviet government 
of Russia. He was an active member of the Fabian Club and 
was pronouncedly against the Allies in the World War. He was 
an intimate friend of Chase, always met with the other mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission, and to them frequently 
made the statement that all big business should be confiscated 
and owned by the Government. 

After the armistice was signed he warned his fellow investiga- 
tors of the Federal Trade Commission that the Washington office 
had notified the Chicago office to cease all revolutionary activi- 
ties, stating that if they continued they would get into trouble 
with the Department of Justice. 

My further information is that Mr. A. S. Kravitz, then and 
now in the employ of the Federal Trade Commission, is a Rus- 
sian from Riga; that he is a graduate of several universities 
and is an intellectual socialist of the most radical type. 
Throughout the war he was intensely pro-German, as his many 
utterances testify. He has always expressed himself as an 
ardent admirer of Lenin and Trotski and claims to be a personal 
friend of Lenin. Frequently he stated to his fellow em- 
ployees that he was heart and soul for the German cause and 
on many occasions made the statement that he did not believe in 
aggregations of wealth or property, and that they should all be 
taken from the corporations and owned by the Government. 

My further information is that Raphael Mallen was born in 
the United States but raised in Mexico; that he studied for 
the ministry, and for a time preached, but was afterwards 
expelled from the church for his socialistic utterances and 
practices. He was in an Army prison at Camp Grant in the 
summer and fall of 1917 on account of being a conscientious 
objector, and secured his release by using his previous training 
for the church as a pretext. He attended all the Fabian Club 
meetings and was pronounced in his socialistic utterances. 
Mr. Mallen has written for various socialistic publications, all 
of them inveighing against the existing order of things and 
insisting on a complete change in our social program. He fre- 
quently waved a red flag at the meetings of his coemployees 
of the Federal Trade Commission and always carried the red 
emblem in his pocket. He openly made the statement that his 
home in Chicago had been raided several times, and that after 
the raiders left he brought his socialistic writings to Mr. 
Chase’s headquarters in the Federal Trade Commission office, 
Conway Building, and boasted that the bags containing these 
papers and writings were “Government dynamite.” He acted 
in the capacity of statistician and was more seditious in his 
remarks to the members of the Federal Trade Commission staff 
than anyone else of that body. He was under constant suspi- 
cion by the Government authorities of Chicago, and frequently 
attended meetings at the Clarion Book Shop, 204 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, with Chase, Krayitz, Berger, Ohsol, Tator, 
Buck, Manly, Sorber, Haines, and others seeking socialistic 
literature. 

R. N. Buck is the editor of a radical magazine called the New 
Majority, which is published in Chicago. It purports to be 
an organ of the American Federation of Labor and also of 
the Labor Party of Chicago, but I have no means of knowing 
whether or not this is true. I suspect its truthfulness, how- 
ever, because it is far more radical than the utterances of the 
official organs of the American Federation of Labor. 

Buck is a frequent contributor to radical newspapers and 
magazines, and his articles are always devoted to attacks 
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upon the rights of property and upon eur Institutions of 


government. 

My information is that Basil L. Manly was employed for a 
time by the Federal Trade Commission in Chicago, along with 
the ethers whose names. E have given and shall give, to investi- 
gate packers. He belonged to the Fabian Club, frequently 
conferred with all the other Socialists in Chase's: headquarters, 
Was n constant visitor at the office of the Clarion Book Shop, 
and was and is à frequent contributor to radical papers. 

He wrote an article for the American Labor Yearbook of 
1917-18 entitled Distribution of Railroad Ownership in the 
United States,” assailing individualistic ownership and covertly 
advocating Government ownership of these utilities. He has 
published several articles in a paper called Reconstruction 
that are exceedingly seditious in character. It is fair to say 
that many of the articles contained in this magazine are 
patriotic and in no wise seditious, but those by Manly mani- 
fest a distinet disposition on his part to overturn the existing 
order of things; in other words, to bring about a social and 
political revolution. An article published by him in this 
magazine, June, 1919, expresses his sentiment om anti-Bolshe- 
vistie propaganda and en the incarceration of Hugene Debs in 
this language: 

Tlere has been, it seems to me; quite reeently a decided change in 
the entire natiennt psychology. few weeks ago the persecutory 
iania which had been developed partly as a result of the overstrain 
of war conditions and partly as a direct result of malicious propaganda 
reacheil the elimar. witch-burning fever was at its weight. Alt 
that wus needed was to call some mild-mannered agitator a Ishevik 
in order to rally a mob of silk-hatted fanatics ready to consign the 
innocent victim to the flames or oe him to u lamp-post. 

Leagues. for the suppression of Bolshevism were being organized 
every morning by enthusiastic press ageats. who were out of jobs and 
saw a chance to shake down the terrified capitalists for a few thou- 
San dears for“ io “aga expenses.” 

Almost every morning the newspapers carried unverified reports that 
seeret. service agents had unearth d insidious nation-wide plots to 
assassinate the President, to establish a Bolshevik government in 
America, or to do any one of a hundred other fantastic things that 
the fevered Imagination of the particular press agent might conjure Sp: 

The crisis came. I believe, when Engene Debs was sent to serve his 
10-year sentence in the Moundsville Penitentiary. The intense wave 
of feeling which swept over the country when was sent to 

som seems to have brought realization to many, if not all, the 
emlers of the forces of reaction that they had gone far enough, and, 
perhaps, too: far. 

Manly continued his relations with the Federal Trade Conr- 
mission in Chicago until their headquarters were closed, after 
which he was appointed a member of the War Labor Board 
to succeed Frank P. Walsh, æ socialist of as radical a type as 
himself. 

He continued his relations with this board until recently, 
when he resigned to take a position with the Newspaper En- 
terprise Associntion, a publicity association organized by 
William L. Colver, a member of the Federal Trade Commission, 

Johann G. Ohsol was at one time a member of the Russian 
Duma. afterwards, he says, exiled to Siberis, from which he 
escaped, he being the second Russian red in the empley of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Ohsol is a pronounced socialist, has written frequently for 
radical newspapers and magazines, and in the Labor Year- 
book of 1917-18 published a screed on “Socialism and eco- 
nomie conditions, which clearly sets forth his views with 
reference to our governmental institutions and to the right of 
the individual to own and enjoy private property. He is a 
soviet of the most virulent. type, and never fails to express 
the greatest admiration for Lenin and Trotski. 

My information is that Martin L. Sorber is a friend and ad- 
mirer of Irvin St. John Tucker and Victor Berger. In the 
issue of the Chicago Socialist of November 16, 1918, there 
uppears an advertisement for a mass meeting on the following 
Sunday to mark the city’s rejoicing over the downfall of the 
Kaiser. I read a part of it in order to show the character 
vf this publication and the part that Sorber played in the 
socialistic parade on that occasion: 


It is coming—the Chicago worker's celebration of the coming of 
peace, the town ef socialism, the first anniversary of the Russian 
soviet republic and the outbreak of the German revolution. 

Every socialist in the city will be there. The ward branches will 
occupy allotted places in the Auditorium, with standards, ng 

The same will be true of all the foreign-language o ons, in- 
eluding the recently organized Greek society and an organization of 
Chinese socialists now in the making. 

Seymour S counsel for the National Socialist Party, who has 
defended socialists m coast to coast during America's participation 
im the war, will be on the list of speakers. 

Chicagos five indicted socialists, who will be placed an trial Monday, 


November í 9 5 ta present arrangements, 2 
Firat t all Vietor socialist Congressman elect, will tell 
his: plans for b the program before the next Congress: 
J. Louis En F will predict the time when Chicago socialists. 
take over the Tribune, the official organ of the local plutocracy, just as 
the German socialists im Berlin took over the Lokal Smitten Toray 
the Kaiser's favorite paper, rechristening it the Red Flag, and using 
it to exploit the message of the workers, 
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Irvin St. John Tucker, now; head of the Workers’ Institate, will tell 
how to: educate the workers of the Nation to a realization of the real 
meaning of socialism. 

Irvin St. John Tucker is chief marcher of the parade. Martin L. 
Sorber is chairman: of the on banners, 

This shows the company im which this and other members of 
the Federal Trade Commission were always found in Chicago. 

After the Federal Trade Commission. closed its headquarters 
in the Conway Building, Sorber used the office of Tucker in which 
to write. up his reports to the Federal Trade Commission, he 
being at. that time employed by the commissien at the rate of, 
$7 a day to make independent investigations of the so-called | 
“big-five packers in Chicago,” and Sorber continued on the pay 
roll of Irvin St. John Tucker during the time he was making 
these supplementary investigations as a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

My information is that Daniel A. Kemper was in the employ | 
of the Federal Trade Commission in Chicago; that he belonged 
to the Fabian Club; that he met with the other socialists at 
the office of the Clarion Book Shop; that he was open and 
avowed im his seditious utterances: among his fellow employees 
at Chase’s. headquarters; and that he was always active in 
scattering socialistic propaganda. He was: with the Federal) 
Trude Commission, be it said to their honor, but three months. 

Mr. Earl S. Haines was another one of these employees who 
was always active in socialistic endeavor. On one occasion he 
condemned in unmeasured terms the publications: of American 
newspapers regarding the soviet government im Russia, saying 
that they were not telling the truth about it, but were trying to 
discredit the movement by telling of riots und bloodshed in that 
country. He openly asserted that the soviet. government in 
Russia was the greatest government in the world and that he 
would never be satisfied until we had one like it in America. 

My information is that Mrs. Baldwin, who acted in the ca- 
pacity of accountant and stenographer im the headquarters of 
the Federal Trade Commission in Chicago; was an anarchist of 
the most pronounced type. She was always open and vigorous 
In all her remarks; and at the time the bomb was exploded at 
the conclusion of the I. W. W. trial by Judge Landis, she ex- 
claimed in the presence of her coempioyees, It served them 
right.” This, too, regardless of the fact that a number of lives 
were lost. 

My information is that an anarchist parade occurred in 
Chicago after the signing of the armistice in which Stuart Chase, 
A. S. Kravits, Martin L. Sorber, and Daniel A. Kemper, all 
members of the Federal Trade Commission, marched: until in- 
tercepted by the authorities. They all carried red flags and 
wore red neckties. The procession was broken up by the police 
authorities and the representatives of the Department of Justice; 
these four men were taken into custody until their flags were 
taken from them. On the next day Irvin St. John Tucker tele- 
phoned from Chase's office, Federal Trade Commission, to the 
headquarters: of the Department of Justice: im Chicago and in- 
sisted on the return of the flags thus captured, and the numerous 
socialist emp oyes- of the Federal Trade Commission at that 
time were loud in their denunciation of the act of the authorities 
in breaking up the parade and seizing the flags. 

Mr. President, I am by nature a conservative. This makes 
me cautious in: making charges based upom mere rumors or idle 
gossip. I have not done so in this instance; and F believe that, if 
the Senate will order the investigation: for which my resolution 
asks, every assertion I have made can and will be substantiated, 

We introduce many resolutions in this body om Bolshevistic 
activities, but nothing results. We talk much but do little, and 
yet all believe that something must be done to overcome the 
socialistic: tendency of the time, and especially to prevent 
socialists from seizing tle reins of government. 

Senators, if socialists: and anarchists are recognized in official 
life, they will not be condemned in private life. If they are 
fostered and protected by the Government, they will flourish in 


business and industrial institutions, and we will not succeed in 


overcoming the Bolshevistic tendency of the day unless we oust 
from office every red radical holding « place under the Govern- 
ment. 

Men: sent ont by the Federal Trade Commission should be 
investigators and not persecutors; they should impartially find 
the facts: and should fearlessly report them. Mem ought not be 


selected’ to represent the Government who are against all goy- 
‘ernment. We had as well choose atheists. to reform the princi- 


ples of the church. Men who are opposed to our existing insti- 
tutions should never be chosen to protect them, and no agency 


| of the Government bent om the enforcement of the laws has a 
win | right to select as its representatives those who are opposed’ to 


all law and hostile to all government. These acts are sub- 
and should the 
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If my information be correct, the headquarters of the Federal 
Trade Commission in Chicago during the time they were open 
were centers of sedition and anarchy from which radiated the 
most baleful influence. Lf men in the Government employ scat- 
ter dragon’s teeth and sow the seeds of discord, how can we con- 
demn the man on the street or in the office or in the shop for 
following their advice and emulating their example The place 
to begin reform is where the evil does the greatest harm and 
works the greatest destruction, and that is in the departments of 
government. 

I shall not pursue this further to show you the activities of 
some of the other employees of the Federal Trade Commission 
in Chicago at that time, but I trust I have mentioned enough to 
demonstrate that that office was, during all that period, a center 
of radicalism, a nesting place for socialists, a spawning ground 
for sovietism, and that, while professing to investigate business 
with a view to eradicating its evil features, they constantly 
plotted for the destruction of the business they were charged 
to investigate and for the confiscation and collective ownership 
of all the means for the creation and the distribution of wealth. 

If these charges be true, and on my responsibility as a Sen- 
ator I charge that my information warrants the belief that they 
are, these facts should be known to the people. If they can be 
substantiated, the business world has a right to know the char- 
acter of the investigation to which they may be subjected, and 
the people have the right to be informed as to the misfeasance 
and malfeasance of their public servants; Congress has the 
right to know who appointed men of that type to official posi- 
tions, not alone that they may oust all those who have so out- 
raged the trust imposed in them, but that they may also call to 
n speedy account the men responsible for their selection. 

I ask that the resolution be referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. Morning 
business is closed. The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

SHORTAGE OF SUGAR. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I noticed in the papers yesterday 
that the Harriman National Bank, of New York City, had in- 
serted a paid advertisement in some paper stating that the 
shortage of sugar was caused by “ inefficient Washington.” We 
know that there is a great strike in New York and some 40,000 
longshoremen have shipping and handling of freight tied up. So 
it seems to me that if this national bank, which receives its 
existence from the Government and is acting under a charter 
of the Government, would endeavor to settle the strike in their 
own city, in order that a large quantity of produce there, which 
is going to waste, could be saved, that they would be doing a 
much better service than taking the stockholders’ money illegally 
and unlawfully and trying to encourage unrest and dissatisfae- 
tion in the country. A bank is chartered to do.a banking busi- 
ness. It is not chartered to misrepresent or viilify the Govern- 
ment, and I feel that this is nothing less than a misappropria- 
tion of funds, and that their charter should be revoked. If any- 
body has any respect for themselves or respect for their posterity, 
they should stop encouraging unrest in this country and allow 
our conditions to become normal. We would not expect a bank: 
to encourage anything of that sort at least. We are told that 
there is plenty of sugar in New York if it could be handled. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore McLean Sheppard 
Ball Gronna McNary Shields 
Bankhead Harding Myers Smith, Ga. 
Borah Harris Neison Smith, Md. 
Capper Harrison New ; Smoot 
Chamberlain Henderson Newberry Spencer 
Colt Hitchcock orris Sterling 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Sutherland 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Overman Swanson 
Curtis Kendrick Owen ‘Thomas 
Dial Keyes Page Trammell 
Dillingham King Penrose Underwood 
Elkins Lenroot Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Pittman Warren 

ce McCormick Poindexter Watson 
Gay McCumber Lomerene 
Gerry McKellar Ransdell 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Joun- 


gox] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra] are de- 
tained by illness in their families. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Warsa] is absent on account of the illness of a 
member of his family. The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Romtxsox ], the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wiertams], and the Junior Sena- 


tor from Arkansas [Mr. Kiunx] are absent on official business. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smrtons], and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Worcorr] are detained from the Senate on public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The cal- 
endar under Rule VIII is in order. 


THE CALENDAR. 


The first business announced on the calendar was the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 76) defming a peace treaty which shall assure to 
the people of the United States the attainment of the ends for 
which they entered the war, and declaring the policy of our 
ee to meet fully obligations to ourselves and to the 
world. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over, Mr, President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The resolution will go over. 

The bill (S. 529) for the relief of the heirs of Adam and Noah 
Brown was announced as next in order. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. KING. I object to the consideration of that bill, Mr, 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 600) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Susan A. 
Nicholas was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. A 

The bill (S. 1228) for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
Mayflower and for the relief of passengers on board said steamer 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 174) for the relief of Emma H. Ridley was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over: 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S, 1722) for the relief of Watson B. Dickerman, 
administrator of the estate of Charles Backman, deceased, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1369) to regulate the height, area, and use of 
buildings in the District of Columbia and to. create a zoning 
commission, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 168) to create a commission to investigate and 
report to Congress a plan on the questions involved in the financ- 
ing of house construction and home ownership. and Federal aid 
therefor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 2224) to incorporate the Recreation Association 
of America was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1660) to provide a division of tuberculosis in, and 
an advisory council for, the United States Public Health Service, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1273) to prohibit intoxftating liquors and prostitu- 
tion within the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2457) to provide for a library information service 
in the Bureau of Education was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 131) to provide that petty officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and enlisted men of the United States Navy and 


Let that bill go over, Mr. Presi- 


I ask that the joint resolution go 
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Marine Corps on the retired list who had creditable Civil War 
-service shall receive the rank or rating and the pay of the next 
higher enlisted grade, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power commission 
and to define its powers and duties, to provide for the improve- 
ment of navigation, for the development of water power, for the 
use of lands of the United States in relation thereto, to repeal 
section 18 of “An act making appropriations for the construction, 

repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes,” approved August 8, 1917, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1448) for the relief of Jacob Nice was announced 
as next in order. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. KING. Lask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 102) to equalize the pay and 
allowances of commissioned officers, warrant officers, and en- 
Hsted men of the Coast Guard with those of the Navy was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ELIZABETH MARSH WATKINS. 


The bill (S. 1194) for the relief of Elizabeth Marsh Watkins 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the United 
States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500, to 
compensate Elizabeth Marsh Watk of Wakpala, 8. Dak., for perma- 
nent bodily injuries sustained by her on the 9th day of November, 1908, 
at the Government Indian school at Flandreau, S. Dak. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from South Dakota something about this bill. Upon what 
foundation does it rest? 

Mr. STERLING. This bill has already once passed the Senate, 
and I can say to the Senator from Utah that I think it a most 
meritorious measure. This Indian girl was attending the Indian 
school at Flandreau, S. Dak. She was engaged in work in the 
laundry; the machinery with which she had to work was de- 
fective, according to the statement of the superintendent of 
the school, and she received a permanent injury so that the 
fingers of her hand are useless, and she is, one might say, a 
physical wreck from that injury. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Is there any fund in the Indian Bureau with 
which to meet claims of this character? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think there is. 

Mr. KING. My information is that there is a fund set aside 
in some branch of the Indian Service to meet claims of this 
character. 

Mr. STERLING. It is not my understanding that there is any 
such fund. If the Senator will refer to the report of the com- 
mittee, he will find there affidavits of physicians and surgeons 
who have examined this girl. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator another question. Does 
the Senator think it wise to give this sum directly to the Indian 
girl? The report does not seem to indicate her age. 

Mr. STERLING. I most certainly do. Where a person is 
attending a Government school, as this young girl was, and 
while doing work for the Government in the laundry is injured 
because of defective machinery in the laundry, the Government 
ought to afford compensation. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not understand my question. 
The point was whether the appropriation ought to be made 
directly to this young Indian girl or whether or not it ought 
to go to some guardian ad litem or general guardian. 

Mr. STERLING. The girl is now married, and I see no ob- 
jection to it going directly to her. 

Mr. KING. If the person is competent to handle the fund, 
I have no objection at all. 

Mr. STERLING. She is. 

Mr. KING. But it seems to me if the beneficiary were a per- 
son of immature years the money ought to go to a guardian, 
so that it could be handled under direction of the court and not 
be misapplied or wasted. 

Mr. STERLING. Intellectually she is a very bright woman. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator if any portion of this fund will go for attorney’s fees? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think any of it will go for attor- 
ney’s fee, I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin. She made 
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her own application; this bill was introduced directly here. I 
know. of no attorney in the case, and I do not think there is 
any attorney or that she has ever had an attorney. 

Mr. KING. I submit to the Senator, would it not be a good 
idea to provide that the entire amount shall go to her and not 
any portion of it to any attorney or agent? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think there is any danger of that. 
If I thought there was I would be willing so to provide; but I 
do not believe she ever had an attorney. The husband of the 
woman and the woman herself have both seen me, and I do 
not think there is any such danger. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for n third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 2377) to amend section 1 of the act approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act, so as to pro- 
vide for the payment of the expenses of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and employees by the Federal land banks and 
joint-stock land banks, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I just want to make a state- 
ment, and then I shall not object to the bill going over. 

All that this bill means is this: In the past the expenses of 
the Federal farm-loan banks, amounting to $143,000 per year, 
have been paid by the Government. This bill provides that the 
banks themselves shall pay that expense. It is recommended 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and nobody holds for a 
minute that the expense of maintaining the banks should not 
be paid by the banks themselves. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I will state that I 
merely desire an opportunity to look into the bill, and that is 
the reason why I ask that it go over on this call of the cal- 
I do not mean to say that I shall be opposed to it later, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 56) to enable the United 
States to participate in the work of the International Aircraft 
Standards Commission, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In the absence of the chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee, I ask that the joint resolution 


over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 1199) to prohibit the purchase, sale, or pos- 
session for the purpose of sale of certain wild birds in the 
District of Columbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 172) for the selection of a special 
committee to investigate the administration of the Office of the 
Alien Property Custodian was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2902) to amend section 5182, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2978) to establish additional fish-cultural sub- 
sidiary stations in the State of Michigan was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


SISSETON AND WAHPETON BANDS OF SIOUX INDIANS. 


The bill (S. 126) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to permit the Yankton and Cuthead Bands of Sioux In- 
dians to intervene in the action of the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
Bands of Sioux Indians against the United States (Docket No. 
33731), and to hear, determine, and render judgment in said 
action in claims of Yankton and Cuthead Bands of Sioux In- 
dians against the United States was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“the,” to strike out the word “ Yankton” and insert“ Yank- 
tonai”; on line 6, page 1, to make the same amendment; on 
page 2, lines 5, 9, 12, 15, and 19, and on page 3, line 16, to make 
the same amendment, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Yanktonai and Cuthead Bands of Sioux 
Indians may intervene in the action of the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
Bands of Sioux Indians inst the United States, and that all claims 
of whatsover nature which the Yanktonai and Cuthead Bands of Sioux 
Indians may have or claim to have against the United States shall be 
submitted in said above-named action to the Court of Claims, with due 
right to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States by an; 
party for the amount due or claimed to be due said Yanktonai an 
Cuthead Bands from the United States under any treaties or laws of 
Congress, and to establish that the claims presented in said action are 
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not due to the said Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians, 
said Yanktonai and Cuthead Bands 


thead Bands of Sioux 
ning the amount to be 


1803: Provided, That in er the amount to be entered 


all not exceed the value of 

such land on March 3, 1863, If an d 
le the rights, bo 

ing- lapse of time or 

lalms shall be 


ever moneys ma, 
Indians under the 
placed to their credit in the Treasury of the United States: Provided 
jurther, That the compensation to be paid the attorney or 3 
for the claimant Indians shall be determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior, but in any event shall not be greater than the amount named 
in the approved contract. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill conferring juris- 
diction on the Court of Claims to permit the Yanktonai and 
CGuthead Bands of Sioux Indians to intervene in the action of 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians against the 
United States (Docket No. 33731), and to hear, determine, 
and render judgment in said action in claims of Yanktonai and 
Cuthead Bands of Sioux Indians against the United States.” 


LANDS IN CROW RESERVATION, MONT. 


The bill (S. 193) to cancel the allotment of Little Bear, de- 
ceased Indian of the Crow Reservation, Mont., was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to cancel the allotment of Little Bear, deceased, 
Crow allottee No. 1654, covering the north half of the south 
half of section 14. township 7 south, range 35 east, Montana 
meridian, containing 160 acres. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 806) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of 
the Iowa. Tribe of Indians against the United States was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Kansas the purpose of these bills. Is it to compel the 
Government of the United States to make payment out of the 
Treasury of the United States or to make payment for certain 
claims which may be established out of funds belonging to 
Indian tribes? 

Mr. CURTIS. This is a claim against the Government of 
the United States, and permits the Government to set up any 
set-off it may have. It is a bill introduced by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], and it might go over until he is here 
if the Senator objects. I suggest that it go over until the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma arrives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

IRRIGATION SYSTEMS ON THE BLACKFEET RESERVATION, MONT. 


The bill (S. 1329) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire certain Indian lands necessary for reservoir pur- 
poses in connection with the Blackfeet Indian reclamation 
project was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to expend the sum of 
$5,944.98 from any money now available for construction of 
irrigation systems on the Blackfeet Reservation, in Montana, 
in the purchase of lands embraced in the allotments of George 
W. Cook and David La Breche, described as lots 3 and 5, 
Section 27, and lots 1 and 2, section 34, township 32 north, 
range 18 west, in consideration of the relinquishment by the 
allottees of all their right, title, and interest in and to said 
lands, and of their right to select lieu land under the pro- 
visions of section 14 of the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., 
pp. 855, 859), and the release of all their claims whatsoever 
against the United States or the Blackfeet Tribe of Indians by 


reason of said lands being required for reservoir purposes in 
connection with the irrigation system on the aforesaid Indian 
reservation. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I take it for granted that this 
is a reimbursable fund or appropriation ; is it not? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is reimbursable, like all other irrigation 
funds. This bill is simply to get this additional land that is 
needed in carrying out the project. The bill was introduced 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is this project to benefit the Indian lands, or 
the Indian lands and those of the white settlers as well? 

Mr. CURTIS. My recollection is that it embraces both. I 
will ask the Senator from Montana if that is not so? 

Mr. SMOOT. Can the Senator from Montana tell me what 
proportion of each is benefited? ? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This is purely an Indian reserya- 
tion project. The original project contemplated the irrigation 
of quite a body of lands outside of the reservation; but the 
work has never been extended to those, and they were thrown 
open to pubiic settlement some time ago. I may say to the 
Senator, however, that the settlers are now appealing to the 
Government to rescind the order heretofore made and to in- 
clude the lands outside; but up to the present time nothing has 
been done, and all the expenditures have been made within the 
reservation. 

Mr. SMOOT. And wholly on Indian lands? g 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. I wish the Senator to under- 
stand that the original survey included the lands outside as 
well as the lands inside. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to say that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole and open te amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. A 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


INTERNATIONAL AIRCRAFT STANDARDS COMMISSION, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am given to under- 
stand that in my absence a few moments ago a request was 
made that Senate joint resolution 56 be passed over. I believe 
the request was made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes, Mr. President. I merely 
desired that such an important matter should net be taken 
up in the absence of the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, thinking that he might be able to give us some 
information concerning it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it in order to return to that joint 
resolution at this time and ascertain if there is objection to its 
consideration? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
done. Is there any objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have no objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider. the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 56) to enable the United 
States to participate in the work of the International, Aircraft 
Standards Commission, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the resolving clause and to insert: 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to appoint, upon the recommendation of a committee consisting of 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster - 


eral, and the Secretary of Commerce, delegates to the International Air- 
craft Standards Commission, at least two of whom shall be officers of 
the aeronautical. technical, or enginecring staffs of the War Department 
and the Navy Department; to give official approval of the purposes, 
rules of procedure of said commission, and to publish its recommenda- 
tions from time to time as he may deem advisable; and to appoint mem- 
bers of advisory committees of the commission and members of the 
National Aircraft Standards Committee, upon the recommendaticn of the 
committee heretofore designated to recommend the appointment of 
delegates to the International Aircraft Standards Commission. 

Sec. 2. That for the current fiscal year the actual and necessary ex- 
penses of delegates to the International Aircraft Standards Commission, 


Without objection, that may be 


or authorized a: on duty, at home or abroad, for standardiza- 
tion p ses, including the sum of $1,000 for the payment of the pro- 
portionate share of the United States in the maintenance of the central 


office of the International Aircraft Standards Commission, and not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate $6,000, shall be paid from any other funds in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated upon certificates of the Secre- 
tary of War that the expen are necessary for the study of the 
development of aircraft production for military purposes. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New York tell us what the International Aircraft Stand- 
ards Commission is? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this matter has been 
pending for several months. It seems, if my recollection is cor- 
rect, that shortly before the close of hostilities the allied Govern- 
ments—especially England, France, Italy, Canada, and the 
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United States—agreed to establish an International Aircraft 
Standards Commission in order to make an effort to standardize 
certain technical terms, to standardize certain articles of equip- 
ment which are already in common use, and with respect to 
which there is no longer any dispute as to their value. The 
whole matter, I may say to the Senator from Montana, is ex- 
eeedingly technical. 

A meeting of the commission was called for last June, Unfor- 
tunately the United States could not be represented at the meet- 
ing, because the Congress had not authorized the sending of dele- 
gates for such a purpose. The meeting was postponed by the 
other powers in order to give the United States a chance to au- 
thorize the sending of delegates ; and since last June the meeting 
has been successively postponed several times, until I may say 
that to-day the situation has become exceedingly embarrassing. 
We must either decide that we shall take advantage of this 
forum for the discussion of the technical matters connected with 
aviation or that we shall not take advantage of it. In other 
words, the other Governments can not be expected to wait much 
longer. ` 
Every person with whom we have discussed the matter in the 
Military Affairs Committee states that America has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by becoming a member of this inter- 
national commission. The fact is, several of the other nations 
are far ahead of us in the development of aviation. If we can 
only have our delegates meet with these other people from time 
to time and absorb some of the knowledge and experience that 
the others have and bring it back here it will do our aviation a 
lot of good; and, in fact, the War Department and the Navy 
Department and ail branches of the Government interested in 
aviation are exceedingly anxious that the United States should 
take part in this movement. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand that the various Governments 
nre perfectly willing to reveal to each other all of the improve- 

ments which they have made in mechanical devices connected 
with aircraft, and to reveal all of the information which they 
have obtained relative to the development in aircraft produc- 
tion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not certain that each and every 
Government is willing to reveal everything it knows; but it is 
not for the purpose of exchanging secrets now that the war is 
over. The first purpose of it was to enable each of the Allies 
to understand what the others were doing; but from now on it is 
apparent that this flying game, if I may call it such, is to grow 
into tremendous proportions, and it is the desire of these Goy- 
ernments, and the desire of the authorities of the United States, 
to confer one with the other as to the standardization of tech- 
nical terms, the standardization of tests of strength and safety, 
so that when a Frenchman discusses these technical matters 
he will discuss them in terms which can be understood by an 
American technical man. That is the real purpose of the com- 
mission. I think it is one of great value, and that we ought to 
take advantage of it. 

The amendment was agreed to. ‘ 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendment was coneurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The Committee on Military Affairs reported an amendment to 
strike out the preamble, and the amendment was agreed to. 


INDIAN LAND PATENTS IN MONTANA. 


The bill (S. 2282) canceling Indian trust patents Nos. 307319 
and 366449 was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to cancel Indian trust patent No. 307319, issued to John Baptiste Mar- 
tell for the northeast quarter of section 27, township 31 north, range 55 
east, Great Falls land district, Montana, said trust patent having been 
issued on Turtle Mountain Indian selection No. 38. 

Sec. 2. That the trust patents heretofore issued to members of the 
Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians born after October 8, 1904, 
the date the act of April 21, 1904 (33 U. 8. Stats L., p. 194), was 
ratified and accepted by said Indians, be, and the same are hereby, con- 
firmed, said trnst patents to continue and be held in all respects of the 
same force ana effect and subject to all the conditions and restrictions 
attached to trust patents issued to other members of said band. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported fo the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: “A bill canceling Indian 
trust patent No. 307319, and to confirm patents issued to cer- 
tain members of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians, 
and for other purposes.” 

SCHOOL LAND IN MONTANA. 


The bill (S. 2709) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent to school district No. 8, Sheridan County, Mont., 
for block 1, in Wakea town site, Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 
Mont., and to set aside one block in each township on said res- 
ervation for school purposes was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment on page 2, line 9, after the word 
“ purposes,” to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That Indian children residing in such school districts shall 
at all times be received in schools used and maintained for public-school 
purposes in the town sites covered by this act on cqual terms with 
white children. 

So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue patent to school district No. 8 
of Sheridan County, Mont., for block 1, in Wakea town site, iri the for- 
mer Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., upon filing its ie 
therefor, said block to be used and maintained for public-school pur- 


poses. 

Src, 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to set apart for public-school purposes not exceeding one block of un- 
appropriated land in each town site, in the former Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, Mont., created under the act approved May 30, 1908 (35 
Stats.. p. 558), and to cause patents to be issued therefor to the school 
districts within such town sites, a S 5 75 their filing applica- 
tion therefor, such lots or blocks to used and maintained for public- 
school seep Syrah Provided, That Indian children residing in such schoo} 
districts shall at all times be received in schools used and maintained 
for public-school purposes in the town sites covered by this act on equa) 
terms with white children. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue patent to school district No. 
8, Sheridan County, Mont., for block 1, in Wakea town site, Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., and to set aside one block in 
each town site on said reservation for school purposes.” 


LAND AT FOREST GROVE, OREG. 


The bill (H. R. 446) authorizing the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to transfer fractional block 6 of Naylor’s addition, Forest 
Grove, Oreg., to the United States of America for the use of the 
Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture, Was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby authorized and 
directed to transfer all right, title, and interest in fractional block 6 
of Naylor’s addition to the city of Forest Grove, in Oregon, to the 
United States of America for the use of the Bureau of Entomology, 
Department of Agriculture. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ACTIONS FOR DEATH ON HIGH SEAS. 


The bill (S. 2085) relating to the maintenance of actions for 
death on the high seas and other navigable waters was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with amendments, on page 1, line 5, to strike out the words 
“on any navigable waters of the Panama Canal Zone“; on page 
2, line 16, after the words “as offered,” to insert a new section, 
as follows: 

Sec. 4. That whenever a right of action is 5 5 by the law of any 
foreign State on account of death by wrongful act, neglect, or fault, 
occurring upon the high seas, such right may be maintained in an ap- 
propriate action in admiralty in the courts of the United States without 
abatement in respect to the amount for which recovery is authorized, 
any statute of the United States to the contrary notwithstanding. 

On page 2, line 24, after “ Sec.” to strike out the numeral 
“4” and insert “5”; on page 3, line 7, to strike out the numeral 
“5” and insert the numeral “6”; on line 12, to strike out the 
numeral “6” and insert the numeral “7”; on line 17, after the 
words “of any State,” to insert “or to any navigable waters 
in the Panama Canal Zone”; and, on line 19, to strike out the 
numeral “7” and insert the numeral “8,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the death of a person shall be 
caused by wrongful act, neglect, or default occurring on the high seas 
beyond a marine league from the shore of any State, or the District of 
Columbia, or the Territories or dependencies of the United States, the 
personal representative of the decedent may maintain a suit for.dam- 
ages in the district courts of the United States, in admiralty, for the 
exclusive benefit of the decedent's wife, husband, parent, child, or de- 

dent relative against the vessel, person, or corporation which would 
Rave been liable if death had not ensued. 
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Sec, 2. That the recovery in such suit shall be a fair and just com- 
pensation for the pecuniary loss sossa Dy the persons for whose 
benefit the suit is brought and shall be apportioned among them by the 
court in: proportion to the loss they may severally have suffered by 
hacen of the death of the person by whose representative the suit is 

rought. 

Sec, 3. That such suit shall be begun within two years from the date 
of such wrongful act, neglect, or default, unless during that period there 
has not been reasonable opportunity for securing jurisdiction of the 
vessel, person, or corporation sought to be charged ; but after the expira- 
tion of such period of two years the right of action hereby given shall 
not be deemed to have lapsed until 90 days after a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to secure jurisdiction has offered. 

Sec. 4. That whenever a right of action is granted by the law of an 
foreign State on account of death by wrongful act, neglect, or faul 
occurring upon the high seas, such right may be maintained in an ap- 
propriate action in admiralty in the courts of the United States without 
abatement in respect to the amount for which recovery is authorized, 
any statute of the United States to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec, 5. That if a person die as the result of such wrongful act, neg- 
lect, or default as is mentioned in section 1 during the pendency in a 
court of admiralty of the United States of a suit to recover damages 
for personal injuries In respect of such act, neglect, or default, the 
personal representative of the decedent may be substituted as a party 
and the suit may proceed as a suit under this act for the recovery of 
_the compensation provided in section 2. 

Sec. 6. That in suits under this act the fact that the decedent has 
been guilty of contributory negligence shall not bar recovery, but the 
court shall take into consideration the degree of negligence attributable 
to the decedent and reduce the recovery accordingly. 

Sec. 7. That the provisions of any State statute giving or regulating 
rights of action or remedies for death shall not be affected by this act 
as to causes of action accruing within the territorial limits of any 
State. Nor shall this act apply to the Great Lakes or to any waters 
within the territorial limits of any State or to any navigable waters 
in the Panama Canal Zon 

Sec, 8. That this act 
proceeding. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FLATHEAD NATION OF INDIANS. 


The bill (S. 2454) for the relief of certain members of the 
Flathead Nation of Indians, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs with an amendment to strike out all aftér the enacting 
clause and to insert: 


That during the period of one year from and after the approval of 
this act the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, under exist- 
ing law and under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
make allotments on the Flathead Reservation, Mont., to all unallotted, 
living children enrolled with the tribe, enrolled or entitled to enroll- 
ment: Provided, That such allotments be made from any unallotted or 
unsold lands within the original limits of the Flathead Indian Reserya- 
tion, including the area now classified and reserved as timber lands, cut- 
over lands, burned or barrer lands thereon; and patents issued for 
allotments hereunder for any lands from which such timber has not been 
cut and marketed shall contain a clause reserving to the United States 
the right to cut and market, for the tribal benefit, as now authorized by 
law, the merchantable timber on the lands so allotted: Provided further, 
That when the merchantable timber has been cut from any lands allotted 
hereunder the title to such timber as remains on such lands will there- 
upon pass to the respective allottees, and the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby directed to withhold from sale or entry all lands unsold and 
unentered within the said reservation at the date of the pensaro of this 
act until allotments hereunder have been completed. All acts or parts 
of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CROW INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS. 


The bill (S. 2890) to provide for the allotment of lands of the 
Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for other 
purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 5 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to cause to be allotted the suryeyed lands and such un- 
surveyed lands es lie north of the line between townships 5 and 6 
south, together with such unsurveyed lands contiguous to those now 
surveyed and within 2 miles therefrom as the commission hereinafter 
provided for may find to be suitable for allotment, within the Crow 
indian Reservation in Montana, not herein reserved as hereinafter pro- 
vided, among the members of the Crow Tribe, as follows, namely, 160 
acres to the heirs of every enrolled member, entitled to allotment, who 
died unallotted after December 31, 1905, and before the passage of 
this act; next, 160 acres to every allotted member living at the date of 
the passage of this act who may then be the head of a family and has 
not received allotment as such head of a family; and thereafter to 
pro rate the remaining unallotted allotable lands and allot them so 
that every enrolled member living on the date of the passage of this 
act and entitled to allotment shall receive in the aggregate an equal 
Share of the allotable tribal tands for his total allotment of land of the 
Crow Tribe, Allotments made hereunder shall vest title in the allottee 
subject only to existing tribal leases, which leases in no event shall be 
renewed or extended by the Secretary of the Interior after the passage 


e. i 
shall not affect any pending suit, action, or 
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of this act, and shall, as hereinafter provided, be evidenced by patents 
in fee to competent Indians, except as to homesteads as héreinafter 
provided, but by trust patent to minors and incompetent. Indians, the 
force and legal effect of the trust patents to be as is prescribed by the 
general allotment act of February &, A Stats., p. 388). Priority 
of selection, up to 320 acres, is hereby given to the members of the 
tribe who have as yet received no allotment on the Crow Reservation, 
and thereafter all members enrolled for allotment hereunder shall in 
all respects be entitled to equal rights and privileges, as far as possible, 
in regard to the time, manner, and amount of their respective selec- 
tions: Provided, That Crow Indians who are found to: competent 


“may elect, in writing, to have their allotments, except as herein pro- 


vided, patented to them in fee. Otherwise trust patents shall be 
issued to them. No patent in fee shall be issued for lands of a hus- 
band unless the wife joins in the application, who shall be examined 
separately and apart from her husband, and a certificate of the officer 
taking her acknowledgment shall fully set forth compliance with this 
requirement. 

Sec, 2. No conveyance of land by any Crow Indian shall ever be au- 
thorized or approved by the Secretary of the Interior to any person 
who owns at least 640 acres of land within the present boundaries of 
the Crow Indian Reservation, and any conveyance by any such Indian 
made either directly or indirectly to any such person of any land 
within said reservation as the same now exists, whether held by trust, 
patent, or by patent in fee, shall be void, and the grantee accepting the 
same shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a 
fine of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment not more than six months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior shall, as speedily as pos- 
sible, after the passage of this act, prepare a complete roll of the mem- 
bers of the Crow Tribe who died unallotted after December 31, 1905, 
and before the passage of this act; also a complete roll of the allotted 
members of the tribe who at the date hereof are living and are heads 
of families but haye not received full allotments as such; also a com- 
plete roll of the unallotted members of the tribe living six months 
after the approval of this act who are entitled to allotments. Such 
rolls, when completed, shall be deemed the final allotment rolls of the 
Crow Tribe, on which allotment of all tribal lands and distribution of 
all tribal funds existing at said date shall be made. The rolls shall 
show the English as weil as the Indian name of the allottee; the age, 
if living; the sex; whether declared competent or incompetent; the 
description or descriptions of the allotments; and any other fact 
deemed by the Secretary of the Interior necessary or proper. Said 
rolls shall be completed within one year after the approval of this act. 

Sec. 4. That any names found to be on the tribal rolls fraudulently 
may, upon request of the tribal council, at any time within one year 
from the 1 of this act, be stricken therefrom by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, with the 2 — of the eee of the 
Interior, after giving all parties in interest a full opportunity to be 
heard in ard thereto; and ony, allotment made to such fraudulent 
allottee shall be canceled and shall then be subject to disposition under 
the provision of this act: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to deprive any such persons of the protection in the prem- 
ises provided under existing law. 

Sec. 5. That such of the unallotted lands as are now used for agency, 
school, cemetery, or religious purposes shall remain reserved from 
allotment so long as such agency, school, cemetery, or religious insti- 
tutions, respectively, are maintained for the benefit of the tribe: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Interior, upon the request of the 
tribal council, is hereby authorized and directed to cause to be issued 
a patent in fee to the duly authorized missionary board or other proper 
authority of any religious organization heretofore engaged in mission 
or school work on the reservation for such lands thereon as have been 
heretofore set aside and are now occupied by such organizations for 
missionary or school purposes: Provided further, That not more than 
640 acres may be reserved for administrative purposes at the Crow 
Pe pores and such lands shall be definitely described and made a matter 
of record by the Indian Office. 

Sec. 6. That any and all minerals, including oll and gas, on any of 
the lands to be allotted hereunder are reserved for the benefit of the 
members of the tribe in common and may be leased for minera! pur- 
poses, upon the request of the tribal council under such rules, regu!a- 
tions, and conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, 
but no lease shall be made for a longer period than 10 years, but the 
lessees shall have the right to renewal thereof for a further period of 
10 years upon such terms and conditions as the Secretary of the In- 
terior may prescribe: Provided, however, That allotments hereunder 
may be made of lands classified as valuable for coal or other minerats 
which may be patented as herein provided with a reservation, set forth 
in the patent, of the coal, oil, gas, or other mineral deposits for the 
benefit of the Crow Tribe: And provided further, That at the expira- 
tion of 50 years from the date of approval of this act the coal, oil, gas, 
or other mineral deposits upon or beneath the surface of said allotted 
lands shall become the property of the individual allottee or his heirs, 

Sec. 7. That there is hereby appropriated the sum of $50,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, from any funds in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the Crow Tribe of Indians not other- 
wise appropriated, for-the purpose of making the surveys and allot- 
ments and for other expenses provided for herein, 

Sec. S. That any allotment or part of allotment provided for under 
this act, irrigable from any irrigation system now existing or here- 
after constructed by the Government on the said reservation, shalt 
bear its pro rata share, computed on a per acre basis, of the cost of 
constructing such system: Provided, That no additional irrigation 
system shall be established or constructed on the Crow Reservation 
until the consent of the tribal council thereto has been duly obtained. 
All charges against allotments authorized by this section may be 
reimbursed in not less than 20 annual payments, and the Secretary of 
the Interior may fix such operation and maintenance charges against 
such allotments as may be reasonable and just, to be paid as provided 
in rules and regulations to be prescribed by him. Jnless otherwise 
pa these latter charges rend be paid from or made a charge upon 

is individual share of the tribal fund when said fund is available for 
distribution; and if any allottee shall receive patent in fee to his 
allotment before the amount so charged against his land has been paid. 
such unpaid amount shall become and be a lien upon his allotment, of 
which a record shall be kept in the office of the superintendent of the 
reservation at the agency; and should any Indian sell any part of his 
allotment, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
amount of such unpaid charges against the land so sold shall remain n 
first lien thereon, and may be enforced by the Secretary of the Interlor 
by foreclosure as a mortgage. All expenditures for irrigation work ou the 
Crow Reservation, Mont., heretofore or hereafter made, nre hereby 
declared to be reimbursable under such rules and regulations as the 
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Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, and shall constitute a lien 
against the land benefited, a of ownership, and including all 

ds which have heretofore patents or 
under any 


by him in the same manner as the Indian 8 the 


thin the nis- 
paid : 


land to be ie e shall comply with such rules and 


r 
and 


1 s 
er, That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
cause to be made immediately, if not already made, an itemized state- 


ernment fa 
information of the Indians affected by section 7 of this act. 

Sec. 9. That lands within said reservation, whether allotted, unal- 
lotted, or otherwise di of, shall be sabject to all laws of the 
United States prohibiting the introduction of intoxicating liquors into 
the Indian country until otherwise provided by Congress. 

Sec. 10. That any unallotted lands on the Crow Reservation chiefly 
yaluable for the development of water power shall be reserved from 
allotment or other disposition hereunder, for the benefit of the Crow 
Tribe of Indians: Provided, That such lands shall not be leased or 
otherwise disposed of without the consent of the tribal council. 

Sec, 11. That so much of article 3 of the act of April 27 
titled “An act to rati 
the Crow Reservation 
the same into effect” 
of the trust funds of 


1904, en- 
and amend an agreement with the Indians of 
n Montana, and making appropriations to carry 
33 Stat., p. 353), as relates to the disposition 
e tribe at the expiration of the 15-year peri 

named in the act; to the purchase of cattle; to the distribution of cattle 
among the Indians of the reservation; to the purchase of jackasses, 
stallions, and ewes; to the building of fences; the erection of school- 
houses and hospitals; the purchase of additional cattle or sheep; the 
construction of ditebes, dams, and canals; and to the establishment of 
a trust fund for the benefit of the Crow Indians thereunder, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed: Prorided, That all remaining trust funds 
arising under the terms of said agreement, or otherwise, with such in- 
terest thereon as may now be due, shall be set aside and draw interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent 555 annum until the same are distributed as 
rovided by law: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior 
s hereby authorized to permit competent Indians who have received 
patents fee, and other Indians who have demonstrated their ability 
to properly care for live stock, to withdraw their pro rata share of 
cattle out of the tribal herd within one year after the approval of this 
act, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe and on condition that said Indians shall execute a stipu- 
lation 9 all their right, title, and interest in said tribal 
herd the r: Provided further, That any Indian who has received 
his share of stock in accordance with the above provision and who has 
also demonstrated his ability to properly care for and handle live stock 
may also be permitted to withdraw the pro rata shares of his wife and 
minor children under the same rules and regulations as applied to the 
stock issued to him, and on condition that such cattle be 
the individual brands of his wife and minor 8 


whose credit the proceeds of the sale shall pla 
to the tribal herd or handle them with tribal cattle for the minor or 
et ah owners and charge a fee to cover the cost of caring for 
‘them, 

Src, 12, That upon the approval of this act the Secretary of the 
Intesior shall forthwith appo t a commission consi of three per- 
sons 0 complete the enrollment of the members of the tribe as herein 
provided for, and to divide them into two c com 


resentative of the De 
Secretary of the Int 


t 

approval. That within 30 as after their appointment said commis- 
ners shall meet at some point 

and organize by the election of one of their number as chairman. That 

said commissioners shall then proceed personally to classify the mem- 

bers as above indicated. ‘They shall be paid a salary of not to exceed 

while actually employed in 


e work of making this cation, exclusive of istence, to be 
8 Secretary of the Interior, such classification to be com- 
pleted within six months from the date of the commission. 


Src, 13. That every member of the Crow be shall designate as a 
homestead 640 across, rent allotted or to be allotted hereunder, which 
homestead shall remain inalienable for a iod of 25 years from the 
date of issuance of patent therefor, or until the death of the allottee: 
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Prorided. That the trust period on such homestead allotments of incompe- 
tent Indians may be extended in accordance with the provisions of 
existing law: Provided further, That any Crow Indian allottee may sell 
not to exceed 320 acres of his homestea 
ing and with the approyal of the 
es and regulations as he may prescribe: And provided further, That 
said land to be sold bz: said Indian allottee shall not exceed more than 
one-half of his irrigable nor more than one-half of his agricultural land 
and shall not include the por gt rere consisting of his home. 

SEC. 14. That exchanges of allotments by and among the members of 
the tribe may be made under the supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior with a view to enabling allottees to group their allotted lands . 
on the Crow Reservation, but always with due regard for the value of 
the lands involved. And in cases where patents have already been issued 
for such allotments proper conveyance shall be made back to the United 
States by the allottee, whercupon the land shall Ber ogee to dis- 
position in the same manner as other lands under the p ions of this 


act. 

Sec, 15. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to sell allotted and inherited Indian land beld in trust by the 
United States on the Crow Reservation, Mont., with the consent of the 
Indian allottee or the heirs, respectively, to any soldier, seaman, or 
marine who seryed under the President of the United States for 90 days 
during the late war against the Imperial German Government or in any 
war in which the United States was — with a foreign power, or 
in the Civil War, who will actually settle on said land, on annual pay- 
ments a period not to exceed 20 years, as may be agreed upon 
under such ru regulations, and conditions as the said Secretary of 
mo 3 may prescribe and in accordance with the provisions of 

s aet. 

SEC. 10. That there is hereby granted to the State of Montana for 
common-schoo! purposes ms 16 and 36, within the territory de- 
scribed herein, or such pors of said sections as may be nonmineral or 
nontimbered, and for which the said State has not heretofore received 
indemnity lands under existing laws; and in case either of said sections 
or parts thereof is lost to the State by reason of allotment or otherwise, 
the governor of said State, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, is hereby authorized to select other unoccupied, unreserved, 
nonmineral, nontimbered lands within said reservation, not exceeding 
two sections in any one township. The United States shall pay the 
Indians for the lands so granted $5 per acre, and sufficient money is 
hereby appropriated out of the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropr ted to pay for said schoo} lands nted to the said State: 
Provided, That the mineral rights in said school lands are hereby re- 
served for the benefit of the Crow Tribe of Indians as herein author $ 
Provided further, That the Crow Indian children shall be permitted to 
attend the public schools of said State on the same condition as the 
children of white citizens of sald State. 

Sec. 17. That the Secretary of the Interior, with the approval of the 
Crow Tribal council, is authorized to set aside for ad strative pur- 
poses (at the Crow Agency and at Pryor subagency) such tracts for 
town-site purposes as in his opinion may be required for the public 
interests, not to exceed 80 acres at each town site, and he may cause 
the same to be surveyed into lots and blocks and disposed of un such 
regulations as he may prescribe; and he is authorized also to set apart 
and reserve for school. park, and other public purposes not more than 
10 acres in said town sites; and patents shall be issued for the lands 
so set — po and reserved for school, —.— und other purposes to the 
municipality or school district legally charged with the care and custody 
of lands donated for such purposes, The purchase price of all town 
lots sold in town sites shall be paid at such time and in such installments. 
as the Secretary of the Interior may direct. 

Sec. 18. That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, of the tribal funds of the Crow Indians of the State of 
Montana, is hereby appropriated to pay the expenses of the general 
council, or councils, or bi ess committee, in looking after the affairs 
of said tribe, including the actual and necessary and the 2 
diems paid its legislative committee when visiting Washington on tribal 
business at the request of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or a com- 


mittee of Congress, said sum and the actual and necessary expenses to 
be approved by and certified by the Secretary of the Interior, and, when 
so approved and certified, to be paid. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr, President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Before we proceed to that, Mr. 
President, I desire to say that in section 11 an error has oc- 
curred. The numeral “3” should be “2,” so that section 11 
will read: 

That so much of article 2 of the act of April 27, 1904, entitled 

And so forth. 

I move to amend the committee amendment to that effect. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I move to amend the committee 
amendment—the substitute offered by the committee—by strik- 
ing out all that part of section 10 after the word “ Indian,” in 
line 16 of that page of the printed bill where section 10 of the 
committee substitute appears. My amendment is to strike out 
the proviso at the end of the section, which says: 

Provided, That such lands shall not be leased or otherwise disposed of 
withont the consent of the tribal council. 

That would leave section 10 standing without the proviso and 
would provide that any unallotted lands of the Crow Reserva- 
tion, chiefly valuable for the development of water power, be 
reserved from allotment, or other disposition hereunder, for 
the benefit of the Crow Tribe of Indians. 

I think the disposition of those lands which are held for the 
benefit of the Crow Tribe of Indians should be vested in the 
power and discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. The 
disposition of all Indian lands has always been so vested. The 
disposition of them is vested in the discretion and power of and 
put under the control and authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
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and under existing law. I do not believe that any exception 
should be made in this case. 

Indians occupying a tribal relation are not presumed to be 
competent to handle their affairs. They are under the guardian- 
ship of the Government, and the Seeretary of the Interior is thetr 
guardian. It is his duty to look after their interests. When 
it comes to disposing of lands which are valuable for water- 
power development, I do not believe that their disposition ought 
to be controlled by a band or tribe of Indians who are not com- 
petent to manage their own affairs, who are wards of the 
Government. I do not believe that they ought to have the power 
to veto any disposition of those lands and lock up their possi- 
bilities forever. I think it is unreasonable. If they are not 
competent to manage their individual affairs, if they are still 
in a tribal relation and under the guardianship of the United 
States Government, I do not think they should be allowed to 
have a veto on the disposition of lands suitable for water- 
power development. 

I would not be afraid, ordinarily, to leave a matter of that 
kind to the Indians if they were uninfluenced by others and 
uninterfered with. But scheming persons, agitators, and others 
who may have sinister motive may acquire a great deal of influ- 
ence over Indians and persuade them to oppose any disposition 
of such Jands in any way at all or upon any terms. Interested 
parties might persuade them to block absolutely a valuable 
water-power development. 

We need water-power development now. It is one of the crying 
needs of the country. Oil is becoming scarce, coal is becoming 
searce, wood is becoming scarce, and it is universally admitted 
that there is a great and crying need for the development of 
water power for irrigation and for the creation of electrical 
power by which to operate railroads and for furnishing power 
for many purposes, 

If there is land that may be valuable for water-power de- 
velopment on an Indian reservation, why take the control of it 
from the Secretary of the Interior? I think we ought to trust 
the Secretary of the Interior. I believe all of us would be will- 
ing to trust the present Secretary of the Interior to do his duty 
and to look after the rights of the Indians, and I think we 
could well trust any man who might be appointed to hold the 
high and responsible position of Secretary of the Interior to act 
honestly and judiciously. I believe he would do his duty in 
matters of this kind. 

I look upon this as a dangerous provision, one calculated to 
block and lock up forever valuable water-power sites. 

Now, getting down to this instance, I know, and many others 
in Montana know, and some Senators here know, I believe, that 
there is a valuable site for water-power development on this 
reservation. It has been filed upon and a great deal of work 
has been done upon it through existing law, under a permit that 
was issued to the big Horn Canyon Power & Development Co., 
of which Mr. J. J. Harris, of Hardin, Mont., is the president, 
and to which he and his associates have devoted ceaseless labor 
for many years. A good deal has been done under that permit 
under existing law. To say, if this bill passes, that before 
those people can go ahead with their work they must get the 
consent of a tribe of Indians who have not been pronounced 
competent, who are occupying a tribal relation, I think would 
be unjust and dangerous. I want all the benefits derived from 
disposition of such lands to go to the Indians, but I want the 
Secretary of the Interior, a competent man, to say upon what 
terms the lands shall be disposed of, if at all. If the Secretary 
of the Interior should say they shall not be disposed of at all, 
I would be satisfied. 

I understand that the land involved in this undertaking of 
which I speak, on the Crow Indian Reservation, involves about 
1,000 acres of Indian land and about 20,000 acres of publie land, 
and that the whole thereof is absolutely necessary for the de- 
velopment of this much-needed enterprise, an honest, meritori- 
ous, bona fide enterprise. It is no speculative scheme at all. 
I know enough about it to pronounce it an honest, bona fide 
project. Yet, just because one twenty-first part of it happens 
to be involved in Indian land, such a provision as we have here 
would put it in the power of this tribe of Indians to block the 
whole project, and lock it up, and cause these men to lose all 
the time and money which they have put into this enterprise. 

I understand, too, that if the project should be confined to the 
1,009 acres which are on Indian land, it would develop about 
40,000 horsepower; whereas if it should cover the entire tract, 
it would develop over 200,000 horsepower. I think we ought to 
be careful about handling a matter of this kind. 

I believe this is a serious matter and that we are about to 
do a very great injustice. I contend that the control of the 
water-power possibilities upon the reservation should be vested 
in the Secretary of the Interior instead of in the Indians. 


Under tie water-power bill passed by the House and now 
pending lx ore the Senate, the control of water-power sites is 
vested in n commission consisting of the Secretaries of the In- 


terior, Agriculture, and War. Under existing law, the control 
of water-power upon the publice domain, including Indian lands, 
is under th» Secretary of the Interior. The Indians and their 
welfare also come under his supervision and control. 

I submit (hat undoubtedly my amendments should be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Montana expect that 
the amendment proposed by him and the bill will be acted upon 
to-day? 

Mr. MYERS. I do not want to block the passage of the bill. 
I am quite willing to have the bill acted upon whenever the 
Senate is ready. I merely wanted to get before the Senate my 
views on my amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator, so far as that is 
concerned, but really I do not think we ought to dispose of it 
this afternoon. 

Mr. MYERS. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


That is for the Senate to say. 
It is 2 o'clock now. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of s 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapswortn in the chair), 
The Senator from Kansas suggests the absence of a quorum, 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale Lodge Smith, Ariz. 
11 Harding McCormick Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Harris McCumber Smith, Md 
Borah Harrison McKellar Smoot 
Capper Henderson eNary Spencer 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Myers Sterling 
Colt Johnson, Calif. New Sutherland 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Norris Swanson 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Nugent Thomas 
Dial ellogg Overman ‘Trammell 
Dillingbam Kendrick age Under 
Fernald Kenyon Penrose Wadsworth 
Fletcher Keyes elan Walsh, Mont. 
France King nippe Warren 
Gay Kirby Poindexter Williams. 
Gerry Knox Ransdell 
Gore La Follette Sheppard 
Gronna nroo Simmons 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RORIX- 
son], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], and the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the treaty of peace with Germany in open 
executive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the con- 
sideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
treaty, as follows: 

“Article 283. 

“From the coming into force of the present Treaty the High 
Contracting Parties shall apply the conventions and agreements 
hereinafter mentioned, in so far as concerns them, on condition 
that the special stipulations contained in this Article are ful- 
filled by Germany. 

Postal Conventions: 

“Conventions and agreements of the Universal Postal Union 
concluded at Vienna, July 4, 1891. 

“Conventions and agreements of the Postal Union signed at 
Washington, June 15, 1897. 

“Conventions and agreements of the Postal Union signed at 
Rome, May 26, 1906. 

* Telegraphic Conventions: 

“ International Telegraphic Conventions signed at St. Peters- 
burg July 10/22, 1875. 

“ Regulations and Tariffs drawn up by the International Tele- 
graphic Conference, Lisbon, June 11, 1908. 

“ Germany undertakes not to refuse her assent to the con- 
clusion by the new States of the special arrangements referred 
to in the conventions and agreements relating to the Universal 
Postal Union and to the International Telegraphic Union, to 
which the said new States have adhered or may adhere. 

“Article 28}. 


“From the coming into force of the present Treaty the High 
Contracting Parties shall apply, in so far as concerns them, the 
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International Radio-Telegraphic Convention of July 5, 1912, 
on condition that Germany fulfils the provisional regulations 
which will be indicated to her by the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

“Tf within five years after the coming into force of the present 
Treaty a new convention regulating international radio-tele- 
graphic communications should have been concluded to take the 
place of the Convention of July 5, 1912, this new convention 
shall bind Germany, even if Germany should refuse either to 
take part in drawing up the convention, or to subscribe thereto. 

“This new convention will likewise replace the provisional 
regulations in force, 

“Article 285. 

“ From the coming into force of the present Treaty, the High 
Contracting Parties shall apply in so far as concerns them and 
under the conditions stipulated in Article 272, the conventions 
hereinafter mentioned : 

“(1) The Conventions of May 6, 1882, and February 1, 1889, 
regulating the fisheries in the North Sea outside territorial 
waters. $ 

“(2) The Conventions and Protocols of November 16, 1887, 
February 14, 1893, and April 11, 1894, regarding the North Sea 
liquor traffic. 

“Article 286. 


“The International Convention of Paris of March 20, 1883, 
for the protection of industrial property, revised at Washing- 
ton on June 2, 1911; and the International Convention of Berne 
of September 9, 1886, for the protection of literary and artistic 
works, revised at Berlin on November 13, 1908, and completed 
by the additional Protocol signed at Berne on March 20, 1914, 
will again come into effect as from the coming into force of 
the present Treaty, in so far as they are not affected or modified 
by the exceptions and restrictions resulting therefrom. 


“Article 287. 


“ From the coming into force of the present Treaty the High 
Contracting Parties shall apply, in so far as concerns them, the 
Convention of the Hague of July 17, 1905, relating to civil 
procedure. This renewal, however, will not apply to France, 
Portugal and Roumania. 

“Article 288. 

“The special rights and privileges granted to Germany by 
Article 3 of the Convention of December 2, 1899, relating to 
Samoa shall be considered to have terminated on August 4, 1914. 

“Article 289. 

“Each of the Allied or Associated Powers, being guided by 
the general principles or special provisions of the present 
Treaty, shall notify to Germany the bilateral treaties or con- 
ventions which such Allied or Associated Power wishes to 
revive with Germany. 

“The notification referred to in the present Article shall 
be made either directly or through the intermediary of another 
Power. Receipt thereof shall be acknowledged in writing by 
Germany. The date of the revival shall be that of the noti- 
fication. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers undertake among them- 
Selves not to revive with Germany any conventions or treaties 
which are not in accordance with the terms of the present 
Treaty. 

“The notification shall mention any provisions of the said 
conventions and treaties which, not being in accordance with 
the terms of the present Treaty, shall not be considered as 
revived. 

“Tn case of any difference of opinion, the League of Nations 
will be called on to decide. 

“A period of six months from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty is allowed to the Allied and Associated Powers 
within which to make the notification. 

“Only those bilateral treaties and conventions which have 
been the subject of such a notification shall be revived between 
the Allied and Associated Powers and Germany; all the others 
are and shall remain abrogated. 

“The above regulations apply to all bilateral treaties or 
conventions existing between all the Allied and Associated 
Powers signatories to the present Treaty and Germany, even 
if the said Allied and Associated Powers have not been in a 
state of war with Germany. 

“Article 290: 


“Germany recognises that all the treaties, conventions or 
agreements which she has concluded with Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria or Turkey since August 1. 1914, until the coming into 
force of the present Treaty are and remain abrogated by the 
present Treaty. . 


„Article 291. 

“Germany undertakes to secure to the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and to the officials and nationals of the said Powers, 
the enjoyment of all the rights and advantages of any kind 
which she may have granted to Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria or 
Turkey, or to the officials and nationals of these States by 
treaties, conventions or arrangements concluded before August 
1, 1914, so long as those treaties, conventions or arrangements 
remain in force. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right to ac- 
cept or not the enjoyment of these rights and advantages, 

“Article 292. 

“ Germany recognises that all treaties, conventions or arrange- 
ments which she concluded with Russia, or with any State or 
Government of which the territory previously formed a part of 
Russia, or with Roumania, before August 1, 1914, or after that 
date until coming into force of the present Treaty, are and re- 
main abrogated. 

“Article 293, 

“Should an Allied or Associated Power, Russia, or a State or 
Government of which the territory formerly constituted a part 
of Russia, have been forced since August 1, 1914, by reason of 
military occupation or by any other means or for any other 
cause, to grant or to allow to be granted by the act of any public 
authority, concessions, privileges and favours of any kind to 
Germany or to a German national, such concessions, privileges 
and favours are ipso facto annulled by the present Treaty. 

“No claims or indemnities which may result from this annul- 
ment shall be charged against the Allied or Associated Powers 
or the Powers, States, Governments or public authorities which 
are released from their engagements by the present Article. 

“Article 294. 

“From the coming into force of the present Treaty Germany 
undertakes to give the Allied and Associated Powers and their 
nationals the benefit ipso facto of the rights and advantages of 
any kind which she has granted by treaties, conventions, or ar- 
rangements to nonbelligerent States or their nationals since 
August 1, 1914, until the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
so long as those treaties, conventions or arrangements remain in 


force. 
“Article 295. 


“Those of the High Contracting Parties who have not yet 
signed, or who have signed but not yet ratified, the Opium Con- 
vention signed at The Hague on January 23, 1912, agree to bring 
the said Convention into force, and for this purpose to enact the 
necessary legislation without delay and in any case within a 
period of twelve months from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty. 

“Furthermore, they agree that ratification of the present 
Treaty should in the case of Powers which have not yet ratified 
the Opium Convention be deemed in all respects equivalent to the 
ratification of that Convention and to the signature of the Spe- 
cial Protocol which was opened at The Hague in accordance with 
the resolutions adopted by the Third Opium Conference in 1914 
for bringing the said Convention into force. 

“For this purpose the Government of the French Republic 
will communicate to the Government of the Netherlands a cer- 
tified copy of the protocol of the deposit of ratifications of the 
present Treaty, and will invite the Government of the Nether- 
lands to accept and deposit the said certified copy as if it were 
a deposit of ratifications of the Opium Convention and a signa- 
ture of the Additional Protocol of 1914. 

“ Section III. 
“ DEBTS. 
“Article 296. 

“There shall be settled through the intervention of clearing 
offices to be established by each of the High Contracting Parties 
within three months of the notification referred to in paragraph 
(e) hereafter the following classes of pecuniary obligations: 

“(1) Debts payable before the war and due by a national of 
one of the Contracting Powers, residing within its territory, to a 
national of an Opposing Power, residing within its territory ; 

(2) Debts which became payable during the war to nationals 
of one Contracting Power residing within its territory and arose 
out of transactions or contracts with the nationals of an Oppos- 
ing Power, resident within its territory, of which the total or 
partial execution was suspended on account of the declaration 


of war; 

“(3) Interest which has accrued due before and during the 
war to a national of one of the Contracting Powers in respect of 
securities issued by an Opposing Power, provided that the pay- 
ment of interest on such securities to the nationals of that 
Power or to neutrals has not been suspended during the war; 
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“(4) Capital sams which have become payable before andi all transactions with the Clearing Office. in the Opposing State 
during the war to nationals. of one of the Contracting Powers im | must be effected through the central Clearing: Office, 


respect of securities issued by one of the Opposing Powers, pro- 
vided that the payment of such capital sums to nationals of that 


Power or to neutrals has not been suspended during the war. 
“The proceeds; of liquidation of enemy property, rights and 


interests. mentioned in Section IV and in the Annex thereto will 


be accounted for through the Clearing Offices, in the currency 
and at the rate of exchange: hereinafter proyided: in paragraph 
(d), and disposed of by them, under the conditions provided by 
the said Section and Annex. 

“Phe settlements provided for in this Article shall be effected 
according to the following principles and in accordance with the 
Annex to this Section: 

“(a) Each of the High Contraeting Parties shall prohibit, as 
from the coming into force of the present. Treaty, both the pay- 
ment and the acceptance of payment of such debts, and also all 


communications between the interested parties. with. regard to: 


the settlement of the said debts otherwise than through the 
Clearing. Offices; 

“(b) Each of the High Contracting Parties shall be respee- 
tively responsible for the payment of such debts due by its 
nationals, except in the cases where before the war the debtor 
was in a state of bankruptcy or failure, or had given formal 
indication of insolvency or where the debt was due by a com- 
pany whose business has been liquidated under emergency leg- 
islatiom during the war. Nevertheless, debts due by the in- 
habitants of territory invaded or occupied by the enemy before 
the- Armistice will not be guaranteed hy the States of which 
those territories form part; 

“(cy The sums due to the nationals of one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties by the nationals of an Opposing State: will be 
debited to the Clearing Office of the country of the debtor, 
and paid to the creditor by the Clearing Office of the country 
of the creditor; 

“(d) Debts shall be paid or credited in the currency: of such 
one of the Allied and Associated Powers, their colonies or 
proteetorates, or the British Dominions or India, as may be 
concerned.. If the debts are payable: in some other currency 
they shall be paid or credited in the currency of the country 
concerned, whether an Allied or Associated Power, Colony, Pro- 
tectorate, British Dominion or India, at the pre-war rate of 
exchange. 

“For the purpose of this provision the pre-war rate of ex- 
change shall be defined as the average cable transfer rate pre- 
vailing in the Allied or Associated country concerned during 
the month immediately preceding the outbreak of war between 
the said country concerned and Germany. 

“Tf a contract provides for a fixed rate of exchange govern- 
ing the conversion of the currency in which the debt is stated 
into the currency of the Allied or Associated country: concerned, 
then the above provisions concerning the rate-of exchange shall 
not apply. 

“In the case: of new States the currency im which: and the 
rate of exchange at which debts shall be: paid or eredited shall 
be determined by the Reparation. Commissiom provided for in 
Part VIIE (Reparation) ; 

„%) The provisions of this Article and of the Annex hereto 
shall not apply as between Germany on the one hand and any 
one of the Allied and Associated Powers, their colonies. or pro- 
tectorates, or any one of the British Dominions or India on 
the other hand, unless within a period of one month from the 
deposit òf the ratification of the present Treaty by the Power 
in question, or ef the ratification on behalf of such Dominion 
or of India, notice to that effect is given to Germany by the 
Government of such Allied or <Asseciated Power or of such 
Dominion or of India as the case may be; 

“¢f) The Allied and Associated Powers. who have adopted 
this Article and the Annex herete may agree between them- 
selves to apply them to their respective nationals estabiished 
in their territory so far as regards matters between their 
nationals and German nationals, In this. ease the payments 
made by application of this provision will be subject to ar- 
rangements between the Allied and Associated Clearing Offices 
concerned, 

“ANNEX, 
ae 1. 

“Kael of the High Contracting Parties will, within three 
months from the notification provided for in Article 296, para- 
graph (e), establish a Clearing Office: for the collection and 
payment of enemy debts. 

=“ Locat Clearing Offices: may be established: for any partien- 
lax portion of the territories of the High Contracting Parties. 


“un 
-r 


Iu this Annex the pecuniary. obligations: referred to in the 
first paragraph of Article 296 are described ‘as enemy debts, 
the persons from whom the same are due as ‘enemy, debtors,’ 
the persons to whom they are due as: ‘enemy ereditors,’ the 
Clearing Office in the country of the ereditor is called the 
t Creditor Clearing: Office,” and the Clearing: Office in the coun- 
try of tho dehtor is called the Debtor: Clearing: Officer 

8 

“The High Contracting Parties will subject contraventions 
of paragraph (a) of Article 296 to the same penalties as are at 
present provided by their legislation for trading: with the 
enemy. They will similarly prohibit within: their territory all 
legal process relating: to payment of enemy: debts, except in 
accordance with the provisions of this Annex. 

“ae 4. 


“The Government guarantee specified in paragraph (b) of 
Article 296 shall take effect whenever, for any reason, a debt 
shall not be recoverable, except in a case where at the date of 
the outbreak of war the debt was Darre by the laws of pre- 
scription in force in the country’ of the debtor, or where the 
debtor was at that time in a state of bankruptcy or failure 
or had given formal indication of insolvency, or where the debt 
was due by a company whose business has; beem liquidated un- 
der emergency legislation during the war; In such case the 
procedure specified by this Annex shall apply to payment of the 
dividends. 

“The terms: ‘ bankruptcy’ and ‘ failure’ refer to. the: applica- 
tion of legislation providing for such juridical conditions. The 
expression ‘formal indication of insolveney“ bears: the same 
meaning as it has in English law. 

8. 

“ Creditors shall give notice to the Creditor Clearing Office 
within six months of its establishment of debts. due to them, 
and shall furnish the Clearing Office with any documents and 
information required of them. 

“The High Contracting Parties will take all suitable meas- 
ures to trace and punish collusion between enemy creditors and 
debtors: The Clearing Offices will communicate to one another 
any evidence and information which might help the discovery 
and punishment of such collusion. 

“The High Contracting Parties will facilltate as much as 
possible postal and telegraphic communication at the expense of 
the parties concerned and through the intervention of the Clear- 
ing Offices, between debtors and creditors desirous of coming to 
an agreement as to the amount of their debt. 

“The Creditor Clearing Office will notify the Debtor Clearing 
Office of all debts declared to it. The Debtor Clearing Office will, 
in due course, inform the Creditor Clearing: Office which «debts 
are admitted and which debts are contested:. In the latter case, 
the Debtor Clearing Office will give the gronnds for the non- 
admission of debt. 10 

“When a debt has been admitted. in Whole or in part, the 
Debtor Clearing Office will at ence credit the Creditor Clearing 
Office with the amount admitted, and at the same time notify it 
of such credit. * 

b. 

“The debt shall be deemed. to be admitted; in full and. shall be 
credited forthwith to the Creditor Clearing Office unless within 
three months from the receipt: of the notification or such longer 
time as may be agreed to by the Creditor Clearing: Office notice 
has been given by the Debtor Clearing Office. that it is not 
admitted. 

“ 8. 

“ When. the whole or part of a debt is not admitted the two 
Clearing Offiees will examine into the matter jointly and win 
endeavour to bring the parties to an agreement. 

9 

The Ereditor Clearing Office will pay. to the individual 
creditor the sums: credited to it out of the funds placed at its 
disposal by the Government of its country and in accordunce 
with the conditions fixed by the said. Government, retaining any 
sums considered: necessary to cover risks; expenses or eom- 
missions. 

“10. 

“Any person having claimed payment of an enemy debt which 
is not admitted. in whole or in part shall pay to the elenring office, 
hy way of fine, interest at 5 per cent. an the part not ad- 


Such local Clearing Offices: may perform all the: functions of a mitted. Any person having unduly refused tu admit the whole 


central Clearing Office in their respective districts, except that or part of a debt chimed from him shml hart by way of fire, 
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interest at 5 per cent. on the amount with regard to which his 
refusal shall be disallowed. ; 

“ Sucli interest shall run from the date of expiration of the 
period provided for in paragraph 7 until the date on which the 
‘claim shall have been disallowed or the debt paid. 

“Each Clearing Office shall in so far as it is concerned take 
steps to collect the fines above provided for, and will be responsi- 
ble if such fines cannot be collected. 

The fines will be credited to the other Clearing Office, which 
shall retain them as a contribution towards the cost of carrying 
out the present provisions, 


11. 


“The balance between the Clearing Offices shall be struck 
monthly and the credit balance paid in cash by the debtor 
State within a week. 

“ Nevertheless, any credit balances which may be due by one 
or more of the Allied and Associated Powers shall be retained 
until complete payment shall have been effected of the sums 
due to the Allied or Associated Powers or their nationals on 
account of the war. me 

“To facilitate discussion between the Clearing Offices each 
of them shall have a representative at the place where the other 
is established, 215 

Except for special reasons all discussions in regard to 
claims will, so far as possible, take place at the Debtor Clear- 


ing Office. 
“14, 


“In conformity with Article 296, paragraph (b), the High 
‘Contracting Parties are responsible for the payment of the 
enemy debts owing by their nationals. 

“The Debtor Clearing Office will therefore credit the Creditor 
Clearing Office with all debts admitted, even in case of inability 
to collect them from the individual debtor. The Governments 
concerned will, nevertheless, invest their respective Clearing 
Offices with all necessary powers for the recovery of debts which 
have been admitted. 

“As an exception, the admitted debts owing by persons hav- 
ing suffered injury from acts of war shall only be credited to 
the Creditor Clearing Office when the compensaticn due to the 
person concerned in respect of such injury shall have been paid. 

#16, 


“Each Government will defray the expenses of the Clearing 
Office. set up in its territory, including the salaries of the staff. 
“16, 

“Where the two Clearing Offices are unable to agree whether 
a debt claimed is due, or in case of a difference between an 
enemy debtor and an enemy creditor or between the Clearing 
Offices, the dispute shall either be referred to arbitration if the 
parties so agree under conditions fixed by agreement between 
them, or referred to the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided for 
in Section VI hereafter. 

“At the request of the Creditor Clearing Office the dispute 
may, however, be submitted to the jurisdiction of the Courts 
of the place of domicile of the debtor. 

9 

“Recovery of sums found by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, 
the Court, or the Arbitration Tribunal to be due shall be effected 
through the Clearing Offices as if these sums were debts ad- 
mitted by the Debtor Clearing Office. 

“18. 

“Each of the Governments concerned shall appoint an agent 
who will be responsible for the presentation to the Mixed Ar- 
bitral Tribunal of the cases conducted on behalf of its Clearing 
Office. This agent will exercise a general control over the rep- 
resentatives or counsel employed by its nationals. 

“ Decisions will be arrived at on documentary evidence, but 
it will be open to the Tribunal to hear the parties in person, or 
according to their preference by their representatives approved 
by the two Governments, or by the agent referred to above, who 
shall be competent to intervene along with the party or to re- 
open and maintain a claim abandoned by the same, 

“19. 

“The Clearing Offices concerned will lay before the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal all the information and documents in their 
possession, so as to enable the Tribunal to decide rapidly on 
the cases which are brought before it. 

; “20. 3 

“ Where one of the parties concerned appeals against the joint 
decision of the two Clearing Offices he shall make a deposit 
against the costs, which deposit shall only be refunded when 
the first judgment is modified in favour of the appellant and in 
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proportion to the success he may attain, his opponent in case of 
such a refund being required to pay an equivalent proportion of 
the costs and expenses. Security accepted by the Tribunal may 
be substituted for a deposit. 

“A fee of 5 per cent. of the amount in dispute shall be charged 
in respect of all cases brought before the Tribunal. This fee 
shall, unless the Tribunal directs otherwise, be borne by the 
unsuccessful party. Such fee shall be added to the deposit re- 
ferred to. It is also independent of the security. 

“The Tribunal may award to one of the parties a sum in re- 
spect of the expenses of the proceedings. 

“Any sum payable under this paragraph shall be credited to 
the Clearing Office of the successful party as a separate item. 

31. 


„With a view to the rapid settlement of claims, due regard 
shall be paid in the appointment of all persons connected with 
the Clearing Offices or with the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal to their 
knowledge of the language of the other country concerned. 

“Each of the Clearing Offices will be at liberty to corre- 
spond with the other and to forward documents in its own 
language. 

begs > 

“Subject to any special agreement to the contrary between 
the Governments concerned, debts shall carry interest in accord- 
ance with the following provisions: 

“ Interest shall not be payable on sums of money due by way, 
of dividend, interest or other periodical payments which them- 
selves represent interest on capital. 

“The rate of interest shall be 5 per cent. per annum except 
in cases where, by contract, law or custom, the creditor is 
entitled to payment of interest at a different rate. In such 
eases the rate to which he is entitled shall prevail. 

“ Interest shall run from the date of commencement of hos- 
tilities (or, if the sum of money to be recovered fell due during 
the war, from the date at which it fell due) until the sum is 
credited to the Clearing Office of the creditor. 

“Sums due by way of interest shall be treated as debts ad- 
mitted by the Clearing Offices and shall be credited to the 
Creditor Clearing Office in the same way as such debts. 

“23. 

“Where by decision of the Clearing Offices or the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal a claim is held not to fall within Article 
296, the creditor shall be at liberty to prosecute the claim 
before the Courts or to take such other proceedings as may be 
open to him. t 

“The presentation of a claim to the Clearing Office suspends 
the operation of any period of prescription. 

“24, . 


“The High Contracting Parties agree to regard the decisions 
of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal as final and conclusive, and to 
render them binding upon their nationals, 

25. 

“Tn any case where a Creditor Clearing Office declines to 
notify a claim to the Debtor Clearing Office, or to take any 
step provided for in this Annex, intended to make effective 
in whole or in part a request of which it has received due 
notice, the enemy creditor shall be entitled to receive from 
the Clearing Office a certificate setting out the amount of 
the claim, and shall then be entitled to prosecute the claim 
before the courts or to take such other proceedings as may be 
open to him. 

“ Section IV. 
* PROPERTY, RIGHTS AND INTERESTS. 
“Article 297. 

“The question of private property, rights and interests in an 
enemy country shall be settled according to the principles laid 
down in this Section and to the provisions of the Annex hereto, 

“(a) The exceptional war measures and measures of transfer 
(defined in paragraph 3 of the Annex hereto) taken by Ger- 
many with respect to the property, rights and interests of 
nationals of Allied or Associated Powers, including companies 
and associations in which they are interested. when liquida- 
tion has not been completed, shall be iminedi»tely discontinued 
or stayed and the property, rights and interests concerned re- 
stored to their owners, who shall enjoy full rights therein in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 298. ` 

“(b) Subject to any contrary stipulations which may be 
provided for in the present Treaty, the Allied and Associated 
Powers reserve the right to retain and liquidate all property, 
rights and interests belonging at the date of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty to German nationals, or companies 
controlled by them, within their territories, colonies, posses- 
sions and protectorates, including territories ceded to them by 
the present Treaty. 


— 
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“The liquidation shall be carried out in accordance with the 
laws of the Allied or Associated State concerned, and the Ger- 
man owner shall not be able to dispose of such property, rights 
or interests nor to subject them to any charge without the con- 
sent of that State. 

“German nationals who acquire ipso facto the nationality 
of an Allied or Associated Power in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the present Treaty will not be considered as Ger- 
man nationals within the meaning of this paragraph. 

„(e) The price or the amount of compensation in respect of 
the exercise of the right referred to in the preceding paragraph 
(b) will be fixed in accordance with the methods of sale or 
valuation adopted by the laws of the country in which the 
property has been retained or liquidated, 

“(d) As between the Allied and Associated Powers or their 
nationals on the one hand and Germany or her nationals on the 
other hand, all the exceptional war measures, or measures of 
transfer, or acts done or to be done in execution of such meas- 
ures as defined in paragraphs 1 and 3 of the Annex hereto 
shall be considered as final and binding upon all persons except 
as regards the reservations laid down in the present Treaty. 
` “(e) The nationals of Allied and Associated Powers shall be 
entitled to compensation in respect of damage or injury inflicted 
upon their property, rights, or interests, including any company 
or association in which they are interested, in German territory 
as it existed on August 1, 1914, by the application either of the 
exceptional war measures or measures of transfer mentioned in 
paragraphs 1 and 3 of the Annex hereto. The claims made in 
this respect by such nationals shall be investigated, and the 
total of the compensation shall be determined by the Mixed Arbi- 
tral Tribunal provided for in Section VI or by an Arbitrator ap- 
pointed by that Tribunal. This compensation shall be borne by 
Germany, and may be charged upon the property of German 
nationals within the territory or under the control of the claim- 
ant's State. This property may be constituted as a pledge for 
enemy liabilities under the conditions fixed by paragraph 4 of 
the Annex hereto. The payment of this compensation may be 
made by the Allied or Associated State, and the amount will be 
debited to Germany. : 

“(7) Whenever a national of an Allied or Associated Power is 
entitled to property which has been subjected to a measure of 
transfer in German territory and expresses a desire for its resti- 
tution, his claim for compensation in accordance with paragraph 
(c) shall be satisfied by the restitution of the said property if it 
still exists in specie. 

“ In such case Germany shall take all necessary steps to re- 
store the evicted owner to the possession of his property, free 
from all encumbrances or burdens with which it may have been 
charged after the liquidation, and to indemnify all third parties 
injured by the restitution . 

“ If the restitution provided for in this paragraph cannot be 
effected, private agreements arranged by the intermediation of 
the Powers concerned or the Clearing Offices provided for in the 
Annex to Secton III may be made, in order to secure that the 
national of the Allied or Associated Power may secure compensa- 
tion for the injury referred to in paragraph (e) by the grant of 
advantages or equivalents which he agrees to accept in place of 
the property, rights or interests of which he was deprived. 

“Through restitution in accordance with this Article, the 
price or the amount of compensation fixed by the application of 
paragraph (e) will be reduced by the actual value of the prap- 
erty restored, account being taken of compensation in respect 
of loss of use or deterioration. 

“(g) The rights conferred by paragraph (/) are reserved to 
owners who are nationals of Allied or Associated Powers within 
whose territory legislative measures prescribing the general 
liquidation of enemy property, rights or interests were not ap- 
plied before the signature of the Armistice. 

“(h) Except in cases where, by application of paragraph (fj, 
restitutions in specie have been made, the net proceeds of sales 
of enemy property, rights or interests wherever situated carried 
out either by virtue of war legislation, or by application of this 
Article, and in general all cash assets of enemies, shall be dealt 
with as follows: 

“(1) As regards Powers adopting Section III and the Annex 
thereto, the said proceeds and cush assets shall be credited to the 
Power of which the owner is a national, through the Clearing 
Office established thereunder; any credit balance in favour of 
Germany resulting therefrom shall be dealt with as provided in 
Article 248. 

“(2) As regards Powers not adopting Section III and the 
Annex thereto, the proceeds of the property, rights and inter- 
ests, and the cash assets, of the nationals of Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers held by Germany shall be paid immediately to 
the person entitled thereto or to his Government; the proceeds 
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of the property, rights and interests, and the cash assets, of 
German nationals received by an Allied or Associated Power 
shall be subject to disposal by such Power in accordance with 
its laws and regulations and may be applied in payment of the 
claims and debts defined by this Article or paragraph 4 of the 
Annex hereto. Any property, rights and interests or proceeds 
thereof or cash assets not used as above provided may be 
retained by the said Allied or Associated Power and if re- 
tained the cash value thereof shall be dealt with as provided in 
Article 243. 

In the case of liquidations effected in new States, which are 
signatories of the present Treaty as Allied and Associated 
Powers, or in States which are not entitled to share in the 
reparation payments to be made by Germany, the proceeds of 
liquidations effected by such States shall, subject to the rights 
of the Reparation Commission under the present Treaty, par- 
ticularly under Articles 235 and 260, be paid direct to the owner. 
If on the application of that owner, the Mixed Arbitral Tri- 
bunal, provided for by Section VI of this Part, or an arbitrator 
appointed by that Tribunal, is satisfied that the conditions of 
the sule or measures taken by the Government of the State in 
question outside its general legislation were unfairly prejudicial 
to the price obtained, they shall have discretion to award 
to the owner equitable compensation to be paid by that 
State. 

“(i) Germany undertakes to compensate her nationals in 
respect of the sale or retention of their property, rights or 
interests in Allied or Associated States. 

“(j) The amount of all taxes and imposts upor capital levied 
or to be levied by Germany on the property, rights and interests 
of the nationals of the Allied or Associated Powers from 
November 11, 1918, until three months from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, or, in the case of property, rights 
or interests which have been. subjected to exceptional measures 
of war, until restitution in accordance with the present 
Treaty, shall be restored to the owners. 

“Article 298, 

“Germany undertakes, with regard to the property, rights 
and interests, including companies and associations in which 
they were interested, restored to nationals of Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers in accordance with the provisions of Article 297, 
paragraph (a) or (f): 

“(a) to restore and maintain, except as expressly provided 
in the present Treaty, the propor rights and interests. of the 
nationals of Allied or Associated Powers in the legal position 
obtaining in respect of the property, rights and interests of 
German nationals under the laws in force before the war; 

“(b) not to subject the property, rights or interests of the 
nationals of the Allied or Associated Powers to any measures 
in derogation of property rights which are not applied equally 
to the property, rights and interests of German nationals, and 
to pay adequate compensation in the event of the application of 
these measures. 


“ANNEX. 
. 

In accordance with the provisions of Article 297, paragraph 
(d), the validity of vesting orders and of orders for the winding 
up of businesses or companies, and of any other orders, direc- 
tions, decisions or instructions of any court or any department of 
the Government of any of the High Contracting Parties made or 
given, or purporting to be made or given, in pursuance of war 
legislation with regard to enemy property, rights and interests is 
confirmed. The interests of all persons shall be regarded as 
having been effectively dealt with by any order, direction, deci- 
sion or instruction dealing with property in which they may be 
interested, whether or not such interests are specifically men- 
tioned in the order, direction, decision, or instruction. No ques- 
tion shall be raised as to the regularity of a transfer of any 
property, rights or interests dealt with in pursuance of any such 
order, direction, decision or instruction. Every action taken 
with regard to any property, business, or company, whether as 
regards its investigation, sequestration, compulsory administra- 
tion, use, requisition, supervision, or winding up, the sale or 
management of property, rights or interests, the collection or dis- 
charge of debts, the payment of costs, charges or expenses, or 
any other matter whatsoever, in pursuance of orders, directions, 
decisions, or instructions of any court or of any department of 
the Government of any of the High Contracting Parties, made or 
given, or purporting te be made or given, in pursuance of war 
legislation with regard to enemy property, rights or interests, is 
eonfirmed. Provided that the provisions of this paragraph shall 
not be held to prejudice the titles to property heretofore acquired 
in good faith and for value and in accordance with the laws of 
the country in which the property is situated by nationals of the 
Allied and Associated Powers. 
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“ The provisions of this paragraph do not apply to such of the 
above-mentioned measures as have been taken by the German 
authorities in invaded or occupied territory, nor to such of the 
above mentioned measures as have been taken by Germany or the 
German authorities since November 11, 1918, all of which shall 
be void. 

4. 

“No claim or action shall be made or brought against any 
Allied or Associated Power or against any person acting on be- 
half of or under the direction of any legal authority or Depart- 
ment of the Government of such a Power by Germany or by any 
German national wherever resident in respect of any act or omis- 
sion with regard to his property, rights or interests during the 
war or in preparation for the war. Similarly no claim or action 
shall be made or brought against any person in respect of any 
act or omission under or in accordance with the exceptional war 
measures, laws or regulations of any Allied or Associated Power. 

Å" 3. 


In Article 297 and this Annex the expression exceptional 
war measures“ includes measures of all kinds, legislative, ad- 
ministrative, judicial or others, that have been taken or will be 
taken hereafter with regard to enemy property, and which have 
had or will have the effect of removing from the proprietors 
the power of disposition over their property, though without 
affecting the ownership, such as measures of supervision, of 
- compulsory administration, and of sequestration; or measures 
which have had or will have as an object the seizure of, the use 
of, or the interference with enemy assets, for whatsoever mo- 
tive, under whatsoever form or in whatsoever place. Acts in 
the execution of these measures include all detentions, instruc- 
tions, orders or decrees of Government departments or courts 
applying these measures to enemy property, as well as acts per- 
formed by any person connected with the administration or the 
supervision of enemy property, such as the payment of debts, 
the collecting of credits, the payment of any costs, charges or 
expenses, or the collecting of fees. 

“ Measures of transfer are those which have affected or will 
affect the ownership of enemy property by transferring it in 
whole or in part to a person other than the enemy owner, and 
without his consent, such as measures directing the sale, liquida- 
tion, or devolution of ownership in enemy property, or the can- 
celling of titles or securities. ; 


“4, 


“All property, rights and interests of German nationals within 
the territory of any Allied or Associated Power and the net pro- 
ceeds of their sale, liquidation or other dealing therewith may 
be charged by that Allied or Associated Power in the first place 
with payment of amounts due in respect of claims by the na- 
tionals of that Allied or Associated Power with regard to their 
property, rights and interests, including companies and asso- 
ciations in which they are interested, in German territory, or 
debts owing to them by German nationals, and with payment 
of claims growing out of acts committed by the German Gov- 
ernment or by any German authorities since July 31, 1914, and 
before that Allied or Associated Power entered into the war. 
The amount of such claims may be assessed by an arbitrator 
appointed by Mr. Gustave Ador, if he is willing, or if no such 
appointment is made by him, by an arbitrator appointed by the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided for in Section VI. They may 
be charged in the second place with payment of the amounts 
due in respect of claims by the nationals of such Allied or Asso- 
ciated Power with regard to their property, rights and interests 
in the territory of other enemy Powers, in so far as those claims 
are otherwise unsatisfied. Fe 

“ Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 297, where imme- 
diately before the outbreak of war a company incorporated in 
an Allied or Associated State had rights in common with a com- 
pany controlled by it and incorporated in Germany to the use of 
trade-marks in third countries, or enjoyed the use in common 
with such company of unique means of reproduction of goods 
or articles for sale in third countries, the former company shall 
alone haye the right to use these trade-marks in third countries 
to the exclusion of the German company, and these unique 
means of reproduction shall be handed over to the former com- 
pany, notwithstanding any action taken under German war leg- 
islation with regard to the latter company or its business, in- 
dustrial property or shares. Nevertheless, the former company, 
if requested, shall deliver the latter company derivative copies 
permitting the continuation of reproduction of articles for use 
within German territory. 


es 


“Up to the time when restitution is carried out in accordance 
with Article 297, Germany is responsible for the conservation of 


property, rights and interests of the nationals of Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers, including companies and associations in which 
they are interested, that have been subjected by her to excep- 
tional war measures. oe 
Within one year from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty the Allied or Associated Powers will specify the prop- 
erty, rights and interests over which they intend to exercise the 
right provided in Article 297, paragraph (f). 
LL 8. 


“The restitution provided in Article 297 will be carried out 
by order of the German Government or of the authorities which 
have been substituted for it. Detailed accounts of the action of 
administrators shall be furnished to the interested persons by 
the German authorities upon request, which may be made at any 
time after the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

“ 9. 


“ Until completion of the liquidation provided for by Article 
297, paragraph (5), the property, rights and interests of Ger- 
man nationals will continue to be subject to exceptional war 
measures that bave been or will be taken with regard to them. 

. 

“Germany will, within six months from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, deliver to each Allied or Associated Power 
all securities, certificates, deeds, or other documents of title 
held by its nationals and relating to property, rights or interests 
situated in the territory of that Allied or Associated Power, in- 
cluding any shares, stock, debentures, debenture stock, or other 
obligations of any company incorporated in accordance with the 
laws of that Power. 

“Germany will at any time on demand of any Allied or As- 
sociated Power furnish such information as may be required 
with regard to the property, rights and interests of German 
nationals within the territory of such Allied or Associated 
Power, or with regard to any transactions concerning such 
property, rights or interests effected since July 1, 1914. 

4. 


“The expression ‘cash assets’ includes all deposits or funds 
established before or after the declaration of war, as well as 
all assets coming from deposits, revenues, or profits collected 
by administrators, sequestrators, or others from funds placed 
on deposit or otherwise, but does not include sums belonging 
to the Allied or Associated Powers or to their component States, 
Provinces, or Municipalities. 

“i2, 


“All investments wheresoever effected with the cash assets of 
nationals of the High Contracting Parties, including companies 
and associations in which such nationals were interested, by 
persons responsible for the administration of enemy properties 
or having control over such administration, or by order of such 
persons or of any authority whatsoever shall be annulled. 
These cash assets shall be accounted for irrespective of any 
such investment. 

“138. 

“Within one month from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, or on demand at any time, Germany will deliver to the 
Allied and Associated Powers all accounts, vouchers, records, 
documents and information of any kind which may be within 
German territory, and which concern the property, rights and 
interests of the nationals of those Powers, including companies 
and associations in which they are interested, that have been 
subjected to an exceptional war measure, or to a measure of 
transfer either in German territory or in territory occupied by 
Germany or her allies. 

“The controllers, supervisors, managers, administrators, se- 
questrators, liquidators and receivers shall be personally respon- 
sible under guarantee of the German Government for the 
immediate delivery in full of these accounts and documents, 
and for their accuracy. 44 

“The provisions of Article 297 and this Annex relating to 
property, rights and interests in an enemy county, and the 
proceeds of the liquidation thereof, apply to debts, credits and 
accounts, Section III regulating only the method of payment. 

“In the settlement of matters provided for in Article 207 be- 
tween Germany and the Allied or Associated States, their 
colonies or protectorates, or any one of the British Dominions 
or India, in respect of any of which a declaration shall not 
have been made that they adopt Section III, and between their 
respective nationals, the provisions of Section III respecting 
the currency in which payment is to be made and the rate of 
exchange and of interest shall apply unless the Government of 
the Allied or Associated Power concerned shall within six 
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months of the coming into force of the present Treaty notify 
Germany that the said provisions are not to be applied. 
aby C$ 

“The provisions of Article 297 and this Annex apply to in- 
dustrial, literary and artistic property which has been or will 
be dealt with in the liquidation of property, rights, interests, 
companies or businesses under war legislation by the Allied or 
Associated Powers, or in accordance with the stipulations of 
Article 297, paragraph (b). 

“ Section V. 
“ CONTRACTS, PRESCRIPTIONS, JUDGMENTS. 
“Article 299. 

“(a) Any contract concluded between enemies shall be re- 
garded as having been dissolved as from the time when any 
two of the parties became enemies, except in respect of any 
debt or other pecuniary obligation arising out of any act done 
or money paid thereunder, and subject to the exceptions and 
special rules with regard to particular contracts or classes of 
contracts contained herein or in the Annex hereto. 

“(b) Any contract of which the execution shall be required 
in the general interest, within six months from the date of the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, by the Allied or Asso- 
ciated Governments of which one of the parties is a national, 
shall be excepted from dissolution under this Article. 

“When the execution of the contract thus kept alive would, 
owing to the alteration of trade conditions, cause one of the 
parties substantial prejudice the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal pro- 
vided for by Section VI shall be empowered to grant to the 
prejudiced party equitable compensation. 

„(e) Having regard to the provisions of the constitution and 
law of the United States of America, of Brazil, and of Japan, 
neither the present Article, nor Article 300, nor the Annex 
hereto shall apply to contracts made between nationals of these 
States and German nationals; nor shall Article 305 apply to the 
United States of America or its nationals. 

“(d) The present Article and the annex hereto shall not 
apply to contracts the parties to which became enemies by 
reason of one of them being an inhabitant of territory of which 
the sovereignty has been transferred, if such party shall acquire 
under the present Treaty the nationality of an Allied or Asso- 
ciated Power, nor shall they apply to contracts between na- 
tionals of the Allied and Associated Powers between whom 
trading has been prohibited by reason of one of the parties 
being in Allied or Associated territory in the occupation of the 
enemy. 

“(e) Nothing in the present Article or the annex hereto shall 
be deemed to invalidate a transaction lawfully carried out in 
accordance with a contract between enemies if it has been car- 
ried out with the authority of one of the belligerent Powers. 

7 Article 300. 

“(a) All periods of .prescription, or limitation of right of 
action, whether they began to run before or after the outbreak 
of war, shall be treated in the territory of the High Contracting 
Parties, so far as regards relations between enemies, as having 
been suspended for the duration of the war. They shall begin to 
run again at earliest three months after the coming into force of 
the present Treaty. This provision shall apply to the period 
prescribed for the presentation of interest or dividend coupons 
or for the presentation for repayment of securities drawn for 
repayment or repayable on any other ground. 

“(b) Where, on account of failure to perform any act or com- 
ply with any formality during the war, measures of execution 
have been taken in German territory to the prejudice of a na- 
tional of an Allied or Associated Power, the claim of such 
national shall, if the matter does not fall within the compe- 
tence of the Courts of an Allied or Associated Power, be heard 
by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided for by Section VI. 

%) Upon the application of any interested person who is a 
national of an Allied or Associated Power the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal shall order the restoration of the rights which have 
been prejudiced by the measures of execution referred to in 
paragraph (b), wherever, having regard to the particular cir- 
n of the case, such restoration is equitable and pos- 
sible, 

“Tf such restoration is inequitable or impossible the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal may grant compensation to the prejudiced 
party to be paid by the German Government. 

“(d) Where a contract between enemies has been dissolved 
by reason either of failure on the part of either party to carry 
out its provision or of the exercise of a right stipulated in the 
contract itself the party prejudiced may apply to the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal for relief. The Tribunal will have the powers 
provided for in paragraph (c). 


ES 
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„(e) The provisions of the preceding paragraphs of this 
Article shall apply to the nationals of Allied and Associated 
Powers who have been prejudiced by reason of measures referred 
to above taken by Germany in invaded or occupied territory, if 
they have not been otherwise compensated. 

“(f) Germany shall compensate any third party who may be 
prejudiced by any restitution or restoration ordered by the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal under the provisions of the preceding 
paragraphs of this Article. 

“(qg) As regards negotiable instruments, the period of three 
months provided under paragraph (a) shall commence as from 
the date on which any exceptional regulations applied in the 
territories of the interested Power with regard to negotiable 
instruments shall haye definitely ceased to have force. 

> “Article 301. 

“As between enemies no negotiable instrument made before 
the war shall be deemed to have become invalid by reason only 
of failure within the required time to present the instrument 
for acceptance or payment or to give notice of non-acceptance or 
non-payment to drawers or indorsers or to protest the instru- 
see nor by reason of failure to complete any formality during 

e war. 

“Where the period within which a negotiable instrument 
should have been presented for acceptance or for payment, or 
within which notice of non-acceptance or non-payment should 
have been given to the drawer or indorser, or within which the 
instrument should have been protested, has elapsed during the 
war, and the party who should have presented or protested the 
instrument or have given notice of non-acceptance or non- 
payment has failed to do so during the war, a period of not less 
than three months from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty shall be allowed within which presentation, notice of 
non-acceptance or non-payment or protest may be made. 

“Article 302. 


“Judgments given by the Courts of an Allied or Associated 
Power in all cases which, under the present Treaty, they are 
competent to decide, shall be recognised in Germany as final, 
and shall be enforced without it being necessary to have them 
declared executory. 

“Tf a judgment in respect to any dispute which may have 
arisen has been given during the war by a German Court against 
a national of an Allied or Associated State in a case in which 
he was not able to make his defence, the Allied and Associated 
national who has suffered prejudice thereby shall be entitled to 
recover compensation, to be fixed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal 
provided for in Section VI. t 

“At the instance of the national of the Allied or Associated 
Power the compensation aboye-mentioned may, upon order to 
that effect of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, be effected where it is 
possible by replacing the parties in the situation which they 
occupied before the judgment was given by the German Court. 

“The above compensation may likewise be obtained before the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal by the nationals of Allied or Associated 
Powers who have suffered prejudice by judicial measures taken 
in invaded or occupied territories, if they have not been other- 
wise compensated, 

“Article 303. 

“For the purpose of Sections IIT, IV, V and VII, the expres- 
sion ‘during the war’ means for each Allied or Associated 
Power the period between the commencement of the state of war 
between that Power and Germany and the coming into force of 
the present Treaty. 

“ANNEX. 
“I. General Provisions, 
1 ; 

“Within the meaning of Articles 290, 300 and 301, the parties 
to a contract shall be regarded as enemies when trading between 
them shall have been prohibited by or otherwise became unlaw- 
ful under laws, orders or regulations to which one of those 
parties was subject. They shall be deemed to have become 
enemies from the date when such trading was prohibited or 
otherwise became unlawful. z 

a 

“The following classes of contracts are excepted from dissolu- 
tion by Article 299 and, without prejudice to the rights con- 
tained in Article 297 (b) of Section IV, remain in force subject 
to the application of domestic laws, orders or regulations made 
during the war by the Allied and Associated Powers and subject 
to the terms of the contracts: 

“(a) Contracts having for their object the transfer of estates 
or of real or personal property where the property tharein had 
ee or the object had been delivered before the parties becume 
enemies; , . 
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eoncerning mines, Sn til or deposits; 
e)] Contracts between individuals or companies and States, 
provinces, municipalities, or other similar juridical persons 
charged with administrative functions, and concessions granted 
by States, provinces, municipalities, or other similar juridical 
persons charged with administrative functions. 
4i 3. 

“Tf the provisions of a contract are in part dissolved under 
Article 299, the remaining provisions of that contract shall, 
subject to the same application of domestic laws as is provided 
for in paragraph 2, continue im force if they are severable, but 
where they are not severable the contract shall be deemed 
to have been dissolved in its entirety. 

“IT. Provisions relating to certain classes of Contracts. 
“ STOCK EXCHANGE AND COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE CONTRACTS. 
“4, 
„a) Rules made during the war by any recognised Exchange 
or Commercial Association providing for the closure of eon- 
‘tracts entered into before the war by an enemy are confirmed 
by the High Contracting Parties, as also any action taken there- 
under, provided: 
“(1) That the contract was expressed to be made subject 
to the rules ef the Exchange or Association in question ; 
“(2) That the rules applied to all persons concerned; 
“(3) That the conditions attaching to the closure were 
fair and reasonable, 

“ (b) The preceding paragraph shall not apply to rules made 
during the occupation by Exchanges or Commercial Associa- 
tions in the districts occupied by the enemy. 

“(c) The closure of contracts relating to cotton futures,“ 
which were closed as on July 31, 1914, under the decision of the 
Liverpool Cotton Association, is also confirmed. 

“ SECURITY. 
LEI 5. 

“The sale of a security held for an unpaid debt owing by an 
enemy shall be deemed to have been valid irrespective of notice 
to. the owner if the creditor acted in good faith and with rea- 
sonable care and prudence, and no claim by the debtor on the 
ground of such sale shall be admitted. 

“This stipulation shall not apply to any sale of securities: 
effected by an enemy during the occupation in regions invaded 
or r: occupied by the enemy. 

“ NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 
“ 6. 

“As regards Powers which adopt Section III and the Annex 
thereto the pecuniary obligations existing between enemies and 
resulting from the issue of negotiable instruments shall be 
adjusted in conformity with the said Annex by the instru- 
mentality of the Clearing Offices, which shall assume the rights | 
ef the helder as regards the various remedies open to him. 

“i ; 4 

“Tf a person has either before or during the war become 
liable upon a negotiable instrument in accordance with an 
undertaking given to him by a person who has subsequently 
become an enemy, the latter shall remain liable to indemnify the 
former in respect of his liability notwithstanding the outbreak 
of war. 

“TIT, Contracts of insurance. 
2 5 

“Contracts of insurance entered into by any person with | 
another person who subsequently became an enemy will be 
dealt with in aceordance with the following paragraphs. 

Finn INSURANCE. 
“9. 

“ Contracts for the insurance of property against fire entered 
into by a person interested in such property with another per- 
son who subsequently became an enemy shall not be deemed 
to have been dissolved by the outbreak of war, or by the fact 
of the person becoming an enemy, or on account of the failure 
during the war and for a period of three months thereafter to 
perform his obligations under the contract, but they shall be 
dissolved at the date when the annual premium becomes pay- 
able for the first time after the expiration of a period of three. 
months after the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

“A settlement shall be effected of unpaid premiums. which. 
became due during the war, or of claims for losses which 
occurred during the war. et 


“Where by administrative or legislative action an insurance 
against fire effected before the war has been transferred during 
the war from the original to another insurer, the transfer will 


be recognised and the Hability of the original insurer will be 
deemed to have ceased as from the date of the transfer. The 
original insurer will, however, be entitled to receive on demand 
full information as to the terms of the transfer, and if it should 
appear that these terms were not equitable they shall be amended 
so far as may be necessary to render them equitable. 
“Furthermore, the insured shall, subject to the concurrence 
of the original insurer, be entitled to retransfer the contract to 
the original insurer as from the date of the demand. 
“ LIFE INSURANCE, 
“1l, 

“ Contracts of life insurance entered into betw:en an insurer 
and a person who subsequently became an enemy shall not be 
deemed to have been dissolved by the outbreak ef war, or by the 
fact of the person becoming an enemy. 

“Any sum which during the war became due upon a contract 
deemed not to have been dissolved under the preceding provi- 
sien shall be recoverable after the war with the addition of 
interest at five per cent. per annum from the date of its becoming 
due up to the day of payment. 

Where the contract has lapsed during the war owing to non- 
payment of premiums, or has become void from breach of the 
conditions of the contract, the assured or his representatives or 
the person entitled shall have the right at any time within 
twelve months of the coming into force of the present Treaty to 
claim from the Insurer the surrender value of the policy at the 
date of its lapse or avoidance. 

Where the contract has lapsed during the war owing to non- 
payment of premiums the payment of which has been prevented 
by the enforcement of measures of war, the assured or his rep- 
resentative or the persons entitled shall have the right to restore 
the contract on payment of the premiums with interest at five 
per cent. per annum within three months from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty. oe 


“Any Allied or Associated Power may within three months 
of the coming into force of the present Treaty cancel all the con- 
tracts of insurance running between a German insurance com- 
pany and its nationals under conditions which shall protect its 
nationals from any prejudice. 

“To this end the German insurance company will hand over 
to the Allied or Associated Government concerned the proportion 
of its assets attributable to the policies so cancelled and will 
be relieved from all Hability in respect of such policies. ‘The as- 
sets to be handed over shall be determined by an actuary ap- 
pointed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. 

“13. 

Where contracts of life insurance have been entered into by 
a local branch of an insurance company established in a country 
which subsequently became an enemy country, the contract shall, 
in the absence of any stipulation to the contrary in the contract 
itself, be governed by the local law, but the insurer shall be 
entitled to demand from the insured or his representatives the 
refund of sums paid on claims made or enforced under measures 
taken during the war, if the making or enforcement of such 
‘claims was not in accordance with the terms of the contract 
itself or was not consistent with the laws or treaties existing at 
the time when it was entered into. 

“14, 

“Tn any case where by the law applicable te the contract the 
insurer remains bound by the contract notwi the non- 
payment of premiums until notice is given to the insured of the 
termination of the contract, he shall be entitled where the civing 
of such notice was prevented by the war to recover the unpaid 


premiums with interest at five per cent. per annum from the 
insured 


“15. 

Insurance contracts shall be considered as. contracts of life 
assurance for the purpose of paragraphs II to 14 when they 
depend on the probabilities of human life combined with the 
rate of interest for the calculation of the reciprecal engagements 
between the two parties. 

“ MARINE INSURANCE. 
“16. 

“Contracts of marine insurance including time policies and 
voyage policies. entered inte between an insurer and a person 
who subsequently became an enemy, shall be deemed to have 
been disselved on his becoming an enemy, except in eases where 
the risk undertaken in the contract had attached befere he 
became an enemy. 

“Where the risk had not attached, money pani by way of 
premium or otherwise shail be recoverable from: the insurer. 

“Where the risk had attached effect shall be given to the 
contract notwithstanding the party becoming an enemy, and sums 


due under the contract either by way of premiums or in respect 
of losses shall be recoverable after the coming into force of the 
present Treaty. 

“In the event of any agreement being come to for the payment 
of interest on sums due before the war to or by the nationals of 
States which have been at war and recovered after the war, such 
interest shall in the case of losses recoverable under contracts of 
marine insurance run from the expiration of a period of one year 


from the date of the loss. 5 
“ 1 2 


No contract of marine insurance with an insured person who 
subsequently became an enemy shall be deemed to cover losses 
due to belligerent action by the Power of which the insurer was 
a national or by the allies or associates of such Power. 

“18. 

“Where it is shown that a person who had before the war 
entered into a contract of marine insurance with an insurer 
who subsequently became an enemy entered after the outbreak 
of war into a new contract covering the same risk with an 
Insurer who was not an enemy, the new contract shall be 
deemed to be substituted for the original contract as from the 
date when it was entered into, and the premiums payable shall 
be adjusted on the basis of the original insurer having remained 
liable on the contract only up till the time when the new con- 
tract was entered into. 

“ OTHER INSURANCES. 
19. 

Contracts of insurance entered into before the war between 
an insurer and a person who subsequently became an enemy, 
other than contracts dealt with in paragraphs 9 to 18, shall be 
treated in all respects on the same footing as contracts of fire 
insurance between the same persons would be dealt with under 
the said paragraphs, 

“ RE-INSURANCE, 
“20. 

“All treaties of re-insurance with a person who became an 
cnemy shall be regarded as having been abrogated by the per- 
son becoming an enemy, but without prejudice in the case of 
life or marine risks which had attached before the war to the 
right to recover payment after the war for sums due in respect 
of such risks. 

“Nevertheless if, owing to invasion, it has been impossible 
for the re-insured to find another re-insurer, the treaty shall 
remain in force until three months after the coming into force 
of the present Treaty. 

Where a re-insurance treaty becomes void under this para- 
graph, there shall be an adjustment of accounts between the 
parties in respect both of premiums paid and payable and of 
liabilities for losses in respect of life or marine risks which had 
attached before the war. In the case of risks other than those 
mentioned in paragraphs 11 to 18 the adjustment of accounts 
shall be made as at the date of the parties becoming enemies 
without regard to claims for losses which may have occurred 
since that date. ae 

“The provisions of the preceding paragraph will extend 
equally to re-insurances existing at the date of the parties 
becoming enemies of particular risks undertaken by the in- 
surer in a contract of insurance against any risks other than 
life or marine risks. 75 

“ Re-insurance of life risks effected by particular contracts 
aud not under any general treaty remain in force. 

“The provisions of paragraph 12 apply to treaties of re- 
insurance of life insurance contracts in which enemy companies 
are the re-insurers, 

#23, 

“Tn case of a re-insurance effected before the war of a con- 
tract of marine insurance, the cession of a risk which had been 
ceded to the re-insurer shall, if it had attached before the out- 
break of war, remain valid and effect be given to the contract 
notwithstanding the outbreak of war; sums due under the con- 
tract of re-insurance in respect either of premiums or of losses 
shall be recoverable after the war. 

24. 

Ihe provisions of paragraphs 17 and 18 and the last part of 
paragraph 16 shall apply to contracts for the re-insurance of 
marine risks. 

1 * “ Section VI. 
“ MIXED ARBITRAL TRIBUNAL, 
“Article 304. 

“(a) Within three months from the date of the cowfug into 
force of the present Treaty, a Mixed Arbitral Tribunal shall be 
established ‘between each of the Allied and Associated Powers 
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Proceedings. 


on the one hand and Germany on the other hand. Each such 
Tribunal shall consist of three members. Each of the Govern- 
ments concerned shall appoint one of these members. The Presi- 
dent shall be chosen by agreement between the two Governments 
concerned. 

“ In case of failure to reach agreement, the President of the 
Tribunal and two other persons either of whom may in case of 
need take his place, shall be chosen by the Council of the League 
of Nations, or, until this is set up, by M. Gustave Ador if he is 
willing. These persons shall be nationals cf Powers that have 
remained neutral during the war. 

“Tf any Government does not proceed within a period of one 
month in case there is a yacancy to appoint a member of the 
Tribunal, such member shall be chosen by the other Government 
from the two persons mentioned above other than the President. 

The decision of the majority of the members cf the Tribunal 
shall be the decision of the Tribunal. 

“(b) The Mixed Arbitral Tribunals established pursuant to 
paragraph (a), shall decide all questions within their compe- 
tence under Sections III, IV, V and VII. 

“In addition, all questions, whatsoever their nature, relating 
to contracts concluded before the coming into force of the pres- 
ent Treaty between nationals of the Allied and Associated 
Powers and German nationals shall be decided by the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal, always excepting questions which, under the 
laws of the Allied, Associated or Neutral Powers, are within 
the jurisdiction of the National Courts of those Powers. Such 
questions shall be decided by the National Courts in question, 
to the exclusion of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. The party who 
is a national of an Allied or Associated Power may neverthe- 
less bring the case before the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal if this 
is not prohibited by the laws of his country. 

“(c) If the number of cases justifies it, additional members 
shall be appointed and each Mixed Arbitral Tribunal shall sit in 
divisions. Each of these divisions will be constituted as above. 

„(d) Each Mixed Arbitral Tribunal will settle its own pro- 
cedure except in so far as it is provided in the following Annex, 
and is empowered to award the sums to be paid by the loser in 
respect of the costs and expenses of the proceedings. 

“(e) Each Government will pay the remuneration of the 
member of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal appointed by it and of 
any agent whom it may appoint to represent it before the Tri- 
bunal. The remuneration of the President will be determined 
by special agreement between the Governments concerned; and 
this remuneration and the joint expenses of each Tribunal will 
be paid by the two Governments in equal moieties. 

“(f) The High Contracting Parties agree that their courts 
and authorities shall render to the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals 
direct all the assistance in their power, particularly as regards 
transmitting notices and collecting evidence. 

“(g) The High Contracting Parties agree to regard the deci- 
sions of the Mixed Arbitrai Tribunal as final and conclusive, and 
to render them binding upon their nationals. 

“ANNEX, 
“ Be 

“ Should one of the members of the Tribunal cither die, retire, 
or be unable for any reason whatever to discharge his function, 
the same procedure will be followed for filling the vacancy as 
was followed for appointing him. 

2; 

“The Tribunal may adopt such rules of procedure as shall be 
in accordance with justice and equity and decide the order and 
time at which each party must conclude its arguments, and may 
arrange all formalities required for dealing with the evidence. 

“ S 

“The agent and counsel of the parties on each side are au- 
thorized to present orally and in writing to the Tribunal argu- 
ments in support or in defence of each case. 


“4. 


“The Tribunal shall keep record of the questions and cases 
submitted and the proceedings thereon, with the dates of such 


“p, 


“Each of the Powers concerned may appoint a secretary. 
These secretaries shall act together as joint secretaries of the 
F7ibunal and shall be subject to its direction. The Tribunal 


„may appoint and employ any other necessary officer or officers 


to assist in the performance of its duties. 
“oe 6. 
“The Tribunal shall decide all questions and matters sub- 


mitted upon such evidence and information as may be furnished 
by the parties concerned. 
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“ 7. 

“Germany agrees to give the Tribunal all facilities and in- 

formation required by it for carrying out its investigations. 
n 8. 

„The language in which the proceedings shall be conducted 
shall, unless otherwise agreed, be English, French, Italian or 
Japanese, as may be determined by the Allied or Assoctated 
Power concerned. 5 

“The place and time for the meetings of each Tribunal shall 
be deterinined by the President of the Tribunal. 


“Article 305. 


“Whenever a competent court has given or gives a decision 
in a case covered by Sections IIL, IV. V or VII. and such de- 
cision is inconsistent with the provisions of such Sections, the 
party who is prejudiced by the decision shail be entitled to 
obtain redress which shall be fixed by the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal. At the request of the national of an Allied er As- 
sociated Power, the redress may, whenever possible, be effected 
by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal directing the replacement cf 
the parties in the position occupied by them before the judg- 
ment was given by the German court. 

“Section VII. 
“INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY, 
"Article 396. 


„ Subject to the stipulations of the present Treaty, rights of 
industrial, literary and artistic property, as such property is 
defined by the International Conventions of Paris and of Berue, 
mentioned in Article 286, shall be re-established or restored, us 
from the coming into force of the present Treaty, in the ter- 
ritories of the High Contracting Parties, in favour of the per- 
sons entitled to the benefit of them at the moment when the 
state of war commenced or their legal representatives. 
Equally, rights which, except for the war, would have been 
acquired during the war in consequence of an application made 
for the protection of industrial property. or the publication of a 
literary or artistic work, shall be recognized and established in 
favour of those persons who would have been entitled thereto, 
from the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

Nevertheless, all acts done by virtue of the special measures 
taken during the war under legislative, executive or adminis- 
trative authority of any Allied or Associated Power in regard 
to the rights of German nationals in industrial, Hterary or 
artistic property shall remain in force and shall continue to 
maintain their full effect. 

“No claim shall be made or action brought by Germany or 
German nutionals in respect of the use during the war by the 
Government of any Allied or Associated Power, or by any per- 
sons acting on behalf or with the assent of such Government, 
of any rights in industrial, Hterary or artistic property, nor in 
respect of the sale, offering for sale, or use of any products, 
articles or apparatus whatsoever to which such rights applied. 

“Unless the legislation of any one of the Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers in force at the moment of the signature of the 
present Treaty otherwise directs, sums due or paid in virtue 
of any act or operation resulting from the execution of the 
S al measures mentioned in paragraph I of this Article 
shall be dealt with in the same way as other sums due to 
German nationals are directed to be dealt with by the present 
Treaty; and sums produced by any special measures taken by 
the German Government in respect of rights n industrial, 
literary or artistic preperty belonging to the nationals of the 
Allied or Associated Powers shall be considered and treated 
in the same way as other debts due from German nationals. 

“Each of the Allied and Associated Powers reserves to itself 
the right to impose such limitations, conditions or restrictions 
on rights of industrial, literary or artistic property (with the 
exception of trade-marks) acquired before or during the war, 
or which may be subsequently acquired in accordance with its 
legislation, by German nationals, whether by granting licenses, 
or by the working, or by preserving control over their exploi- 
tation, or in any other way, as may be considered necessary for 
national defence, or in the public interest, or for assuring the 
fair treatment by Germany of the rights of industrial, literary 
and artistic property held in German territory by its nationals, 
or for securing the due fulfilment of all the obligations under- 
taken by Germany in the present Treaty. As regards rights 
of industrial, literary and artistic property acquired after the 
coming into foree of the present Treaty, the right so reserved 
by the Allied and Associated Powers shall only be exercised 
in cases where these limitations, conditions or restrictioms may 
5 considered necessary for national defence or in the public 
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In the event of the application of the provisions of tho 
preceding paragraph by any Allied or Associated Power, there 
shall be paid reasonable indemnities or royalties, which shall 
be dealt with in the same way as other sums due to German 
nationals are directed to be dealt with by the present Treaty. 

“Each of the Allied or Associated Powers reserves the right 
to treat as void and of no effect any transfer in whole or in 
part of or other dealing with rights of or in respect of indus- 
trial, literary or artistic property effected after August 1, 1914, 
or in the future, which would have the result of defeating the 
objects of the provisions of this Article, 

“The provisions of this Article shall not apply to rights in 
industrial, literary or artistic property which have been dealt 
with in the liquidation of businesses or companies under war 
legislation by the Allied or Associated Powers, or which may be 
so dealt with by virtue of Article 297, paragraph (b). 

“Article 907. 


“A minimum of one year after the coming into force of the 
present Treaty shall be accorded to the nationals of the High 
Contracting Parties, without extension fees or other penalty, in 
order to enable such persons to accomplish any act, fulfil any 
formality, pay any fees, and generally satisfy any obligation 
prescribed by the laws or regulations of the respective States 
rehiting to the obtaining, preserving, or opposing rights to, or 
in respect of, industrial property either acquired before August 
1, 1914, or which, except for the war, might have been acquired 
since that date as a result of an application made before the 
war or during its continuance, but nothing In this Article shall 
give any right to reopen interference proceedings in the United 
States of America where a final hearing has taken place. 

All rights in, or in respect of, such property which may have 
lapsed by reason of any failure tu accomplish any act, fulfil 
any formality, or make any payment, shall revive, but subject 
in the case of patents and designs to the imposition of such 
conditions as each Allied or Associated Power may deem rea- 
sonably necessary for the protection of persons who have manu- 
factured or mude use of the subject matter of such property 
while the rights had lapsed. Further, where rights to patents 
or designs belonging to German nationals are revived under this 
Article, they shall be subject in respect of the grant of licences 
te the same provisions as would have been applicable to them 
during the war, as well as to all the provisions of the present 
Treaty. 

“The period from August 1, 1914, until the coming into force 
of the present Treaty shall be excluded in considering the time 
within which a patent should be worked or a trade mark or 
design used, and it is further agreed that no patent, registered 
trade mark or design In force on August 1, 1914, shall be sub- 
ject to revocation or cancellation by reason only of the failure 
to work such patent or use such trade mark or design for two 
years after the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

“Article 308. 

The rights of priority, provided by Article 4 of the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property of 
Paris, of March 20, 1883, revised at Washington in 1911 or by 
any other Convention or Statute, for the filing or registration 
of applications for patents or models of utility, and for the 
registration of trade marks, designs and models which had not 
expired on August 1, 1914, and those whieh have arisen dur- 
ing the war, or would have arisen but for the war, Shall be ex- 
tended by each of the High Contracting Parties in favour of all 
nationals of the other High Contracting Parties for a period of 
six months after the coming into ferce of the present Treaty. 

“ Nevertheless, such extension shall in no way affect the right 
of any of the High Contracting Parties or of any person who 
before the coming into force of the present Treaty was bond fide 
in possession of any rights of industrial property conflicting 
with rights applied for by another who claims rights of priority 
in respect of them, to exercise such rights by itself or himself 
personally, or by such agents or licensees as derived their rights 
from it or him before the coming into force of the present 
Treaty; and such persons shall not be amenable to any action or 
other process of law in respect of infringement. 

“Article 309. 

“No action shall be brought and no claim made by persons 
residing or carrying on business within the territories of Ger- 
many on the one part and of the Allied or Associated Powers on 
the other, or persons who are nationals of such Powers respec- 
tively, or by any one deriving title during the war from such 
persons, by reason of any action which has taken place within 
the territory of the other party between the date of the declara- 
tion of war and that of the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, which might constitute an infringement of the rights 
of industrial property or rights of literary and artistic property, 
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either existing at any time during the war or revived under the 
provisions of Articles 307 and 308. 

“Equally, no action for infringement of industrial, literary 
or artistic property rights by such persons shall at any time be 
permissible in respect of the sale er offering for sale for a period 
of one year after the signature of the present Treaty in the 
territories of the Allied or Associated Powers on the one hand 
or Germany on the other, of products or articles manufactured, 
or of literary or artistic works published, during the period be- 
tween the declaration of war and the signature of the present 
Treaty, or against those who have acquired and continue to use 
them. It is understood, nevertheless, that this provision shall 
not apply when the possessor of the rights was domiciled or had 
un industrial or commercial establishment in the districts occu- 
pied by Germany during the war. 

“This Article shall not apply as between the United States 
of America on the one hand and Germany on the other. 

` “Article $10. 


“Licences in respect of industrial, literary er artistic prop- 
erty concluded before the war between nationals of the Allied 
or Associated Powers or persons residing in their territory or 
carrying on business therein, on the one part, and German na- 
tionals, on the other part, shall be considered as cancelled as 
from the date of the declaration of war between Germany and 


the Allied or Associated Powers. But, in any case, the former | 


beneficiary of a contract of this kind shall have the right, within 
a period of six months after the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, to demand from the proprietor of the rights the grant 
of a new Licence, the conditions of which, in default of agree- 
ment between the parties, shall be fixed by the duly qualified 
tribunal in the country under whose legislation the rights had 
been acquired, except in the case ef licences held in respect of 
rights acquired under German law. In such cases the condi- 
tions shall be fixed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal referred to 
in Section VI of this Part. The tribunal may, if necessary, fix 
also the amount which it may deem just should be paid by rea- 
son of the use of the rights during the war. 

No licence in respect of industrial, literary or artistic prop- 
erty, granted under the special war legislation of any Allied or 
Associated Power, shall be affected by the continued existence 
of any licence entered into before the war, but shall remain 
valid and of full effect, and a licence so granted to the former 
beneficiary of a licence entered into before the war shall be con- 
sidered as substituted for such licence. 

“Where sums have been paid during the war by virtue of a 
license or agreement concluded before the war in respect of 
rights of industrial property or for the reproduction or the 
representation: of literary, dramatic or artistic works, these 
sums shall be dealt with in the same manner as other debts or 
credits of German nationals, as provided by the present Treaty. 

“This Article shall not apply as between the United States 
of Ainerica on the one hand and Germany on the other. 

“Article 311. 


“The inhabitants of territories separated from Germany by 
virtue of the present Treaty shall, notwithstanding this separa- 
tion and-the change of nationality consequent thereon, continue 
to enjoy in Germany all the rights in industrial, literary and 
artistic property to which they were entitled under German 
legislation at the time of the separation. 

“Nights of industrial, literary and artistic property which 
are in force in the territories separated from Germany under 
the present Treaty at the moment of the separation of these 
territories from Germany, or which will be re-established or 
restored in accordance with the provisions of Article 306 of 
the present Treaty, shall be recognized by the State to which the 
said territory is transferred and shall remain in force in that 
territory for the same period of time given them under the 
German law. 

“Section VIII. 
“SOCIAL AND STATE INSURANCE IN CEDED TERRITORY. 
“article 322. 

“Without prejedice to the provisions contained in other Ar- 
licles of the present Treaty, the German Government under- 
takes to transfer to any Power to which German territory in 
Europe is ceded, and to any Power administering former Ger- 
man territory as a mandatory under Article 22 of Part I (League 
of Nations), such portion of the reserves accumulated by the 
Government of the German Empire or of German States, or by 
public or private organisations under their control, as is at- 
tributable to the carrying on of Social or State Insurance in 
such territory. 

“The Powers te which these funds are transferred must apply 
8 to the. performance of the ob arising from such 

surances. ; 
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The conditions of the transfer will be determined by special 
conventions to be concluded between the German Government 
and the Governments concerned. : 

In case these special conventions are not concluded in ac- 
cordance with the above paragraph within three months after 
the coming into force of the present Treaty, the conditions of 
transfer shall in each case be referred to a Commission of five 
members, one of whom shall be appointed by the German Goy- 
ernment, one by the other interested Government and three by 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office from the 
nationals of other States. This Commission shall by majority 
vote within three months after appointment adopt recommenda- 
tions for submission to the Council of the League of Nations, 
and the decisions of the Council shall forthwith be accepted as 
final by Germany and the other Government concerned. 

“Parr XI. 
“ARIAL XAVIGATION, 
“Article 343. 

“The aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers shall 
have full liberty of passage and landing over and in the terri- 
tery and territorial waters of Germany, and shall enjoy the 
same privileges as German aircraft, particularly in case of 
distress by land or sea. 


“Article 31}. 

“The aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers shall, 
while in transit to any foreign country whatever, enjoy the 
right of flying over the territory and territorial waters of 
Germany without landing, subject always to any regulations 
which may be made by Germany, and which shall be applicable 
egvaliy to the aircraft of Germany and te those of the Allied 
and Associated countries. 

“Article 815. 

All nerodromes in Germany open to national public traffic 
shall be open for the aircraft of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and in any such aerodrome such aircraft shall be 
treated on a footing of equality with German aircraft as re- 
gards charges. of every description, including charges for land- 
ing and accommodation. 

“Article 318. 

“Subject to the present previsions, the rights of passage, 
transit and landing, provided for in Articles 313, 314 and 815, 
are subject to the observance of such regulations as Germany 
may consider it necessary to enact, but such regulations shall 
be applied without distinction to German aircraft and to 
those of the Allied and Associated countries. 

“Article n. 

“Certificates of nationality, airworthiness, or competency, 
and licences, issued or recognised as valid by any of the Allied 
or Associated Powers. shall be recognised in Germany as valid 
and as equivatent to the certificates and licences issued by 
Germany. 

“Article 348. 

“As regards internal commercial air trafic, the aircraft of 
the Allied and Associated Powers shall enjoy in Germany 
most favoured nation treatment, 

“Article 319. 

“Germany undertakes to enforce the necessary measures to 
ensure that all German aircraft flying over her territory shall 
comply with the Rules as to lights and signals, Rules of the 
Air and Rules for Air Traflic on and in the neighbourhood of 
nerodromes, which have been laid down in the Convention 
relative to Aerial Navigation concluded between the Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

“Article 320. 


“The obligations imposed by the preceding provisions shall 
remain in force until January 1, 1923, unless before that date 
Germany shall have been admitted into the League of Nations 
or shall have been authorised, by consent of the Allied and 
Associated Powers, to adhere to the Convention relative to 
Aerial Navigation concluded between those Powers. 

“Part XII. 
“PORTS, WATERWAYS AND RAILWAYS. 
“ Section I. 
“ GENERAL PROVISIONS. 
“Article 321. 

“Germany undertakes to grant freedom of transit through 
her territories on the routes most convenient for international 
transit, either by rail, navigable waterway, or canal, to persons, 
goods, vessels, carriages, wagons and mails coming from or going 
to the territories of any of the Allied and Associated Powers 
{whether contiguous or not); for this purpose the crossing of 
territorial waters shall be allowed. Such persons, goods, ves- 
sels, carriages, wagons and mails shall not be subjected to 
any transit duty or to any undue delays or restrictions, and 


shall be entitled in Germany to national treatment as regards 
charges, facilities, and all other matters. 

“ Goods in transit shall be exempt from all Customs or other 
similar duties. a 

“All charges imposed on transport in transit shall be reason- 
able, having regard to the conditions of the traffic. No charge, 
facility or restriction shall depend directly or indirectly on the 
ownership or on the nationality of the ship or other means of 
transport on which any part of the through journey has been, 
or is to be, accomplished. 

„Article 322. 

“Germany undertakes neither to impose nor to maintain any 
control over transmigration traffic through her territories be- 
yond measures necessary to ensure that passengers are bond 
fide in transit; nor to allow any shipping company or any 
other private body, corporation or person interested in the 
traffic to take any part whatever in, or to exercise any direct 
or indirect influence over, any administrative service that may 
be necessary for this purpose. 

$ “Article 323. 

“Germany undertakes to make no discrimination or prefer- 
ence, direct or indirect, in the duties, charges and prohibitions 
relating to importations into or exportation from her territories, 
er, subject to the special engagements contained in the present 
Wreaty, in the charges and conditions of transport of goods or 
persons entering or leaving her territories, based on the frontier 
erossed; or on the kind, ownership or flag of the means of 
transport (including aircraft) employed; or on the original or 
immediate place of departure of the vessel, wagon or aircraft 
er other means of transport employed, or its ultimate or inter- 
mediate destination; or on the route of or places of trans- 
shipment on the journey; or on whether any port through 
which the goods are imported or exported is a German port or 
a port belonging to any foreign country or on whether the goods 
are imported or exported by sea, by land or by air. 

“Germany particularly undertakes not to establish against 
the ports and vessels of any of the Allied and Associated Powers 
any surtax or any direct or indirect bounty for export or im- 
port by German ports or vessels, or by those of another Power, 
for example by means of combined tariffs. She further under- 
takes that persons or goods passing through a port or using a 
vessel of any of the Allied and Associated Powers shall not be 
subjected to any formality or delay whatever to which such 
persons or goods would not be subjected if they passed through 
a German port or a port of any other Power, or used a German 
vessel or a vessel of any other Power. 

“Article 32}. 


“All necessary administrative and technical measures shall be 
taken to shorten, as much as possible, the transmission of goods 
across the German frontiers and to ensure their forwarding and 
transport from such frontiers, irrespective of whether such 
goods are coming from or going to the territories of the Allied 
and Associated Powers or are in transit from or to those terri- 
tories, under the same material conditions in such matters as 
wapidity of carriage and care en route as are enjoyed by other 
goods of the same kind carried on German territory under 
similar conditions of transport. 

“Tn particular, the transpert of such perishable goods shall 
be promptly and regularly carried out, and the customs formal- 
ities shall be effected in such a way as to allow the goods to be 
earried straight through by trains which make connection. 

“Article 325. 

“ The seaports of the Allied and Associated Powers are entitled 

to all favours and to all reduced tariffs granted on German 


railways or navigable waterways for the benefit of German- 


ports or of any port of another Power. 
“Article 326. 


“Germany may not refuse to participate in the tariffs or 
combinations of tariffs intended to secure for ports of any of 
the Allied and Associated Powers advantages similar to those 
granted by Germany to her own ports or the ports of any other 
Power. 

“Section II. 
“ NAVIGATION. 
“Ohapter J. 

“ FREEDOM OF NAVIGATION. 
“Article 327. 

“The nationals of any of the Allied and Associated Powers 
as well as their vessels and property shall enjoy in all German 
ports and on the inland navigation routes of Germany the same 
treatment in all respects as German nationals, vessels and 
property. : 

In particular the vessels of any one of the Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers shall be entitled to transport goods of any de- 
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scription, and passengers, to or from any ports or places in 
German territory to which German vessels may have access, 
under conditions which shall not be more onerous than those 
applied in the case of national vessels; they shall be treated 
on a footing of equality with national vessels as regards port 
and harbour facilities and charges of every description, includ- 
ing facilities for stationing, loading and unloading, and duties 
and charges of tonnage, harbour, pilotage, lighthouse, quaran- 
tiné, and all analogous duties and charges of whatsoever nature, 
levied in the name of or for the profit of the Government, 
public functionaries, private individuals, corporations or estab- 
lishments of any kind. 

“In the event of Germany granting a preferential régime 
to any of the Allied or Associated Powers or to any other 
foreign Power, this régime shall be extended immediately and 
unconditionally to all the Allied and Associated Powers. 

There shall be no impediment to the movement of persons 
or vessels other than those arising from prescriptions con- 
cerning customs, police, sanitation, emigration and immigration, 
and those relating to the import and export of prohibited goods. 
Such regulations must be reasonable and uniform and must 
not impede traflic unnecessarily. 

“Ohapter II. 
“FREE ZONES IN PORTS. 
“Article 328. 

“The free zones existing in German ports on August 1, 
1914, shall be maintained. These free zones, and any other 
free zones which may be established in German territory 
by the present Treaty, shall be subject to the régime provided 
for in the following Articles. 

“Goods entering or leaving a free zone shall not be sub- 
jected to any import or export duty, other than those provided 
for in Article 330. 

“Vessels and goods entering a free zone may be subjected 
to the charges established to cover expenses of administration, 
upkeep and improvement of the port, as well as to the charges 
for the use of various installations, provided that these charges 
shall be reasonable having regard to the expenditure incurred, 
and shall be levied in the conditions of equality provided for 
in Article 327. : 

“Goods shall not be subjected to any other charge except a 
statistical duty which shall not exceed 1 per mille ad valorem, 
and which shall be devoted exclusively to defraying the ex- 
penses of compiling statements of the traffic in the port. 

“Article 329. 


“The facilities granted for the erection of warehouses, for 
packing and for unpacking goods, shall be in accordance with 
trade requirements for the time being. All goods allowed to be 
consumed in the free zone shall be exempt from duty, whether 
of excise or of any other description, apart from the statistical 
duty provided for in Article 328 above. 

“There shall be no discrimination in regard to any of the 
provisions of the present Article between persons belonging 
to different nationalities or between goods of different origin 
or destination, 

“Article 330. 

Import duties may be levied on goods leaving the free zone 
for consumption in the country on the territory of which the 
port is situated. Conversely, export duties may be levied on 
goods coming from such country and brought into the free zone. 
These import and export duties shall be levied on the same 
basis and at the same rates as similar duties levied at the other 
Customs frontiers of the country concerned. On the other 
hand, Germany shall not levy, under any denomination, any 
import, export or transit duty on goods carried by land or 
water across her territory to or from the free zone from or 
to any other State, 

“Germany shall draw up the necessary regulations to secure 
and guarantee such freedom of transit over such railways 
and waterways in her territory as normally give access to the 
free zone, 

“Chapter III.. 
“ CLAUSES RELATING TO THE ELBE, THE ODER, THE NIEMEN (RUSSSTROM- 
MEMEL-NIEMEN) AND THE DANUBE. 
(J) General Clauses. 
“Article 331. . 
“The following rivers are declared international: 
the Elbe (Labe) from its confluence with the Vltava 
(Moldau), and the Vltava (Moldau) from Prague; 
the Oder (Odra) from its confluence with the Oppa; 
the Niemen (Russstrom-Memel-Niemen) from Grodno; 
the Danube from Ulm; 
and all navigable parts of these river systems which 
naturally provide more than one State with access to the sea, 
with or without transshipment from one vessel to another; to- 
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gether with lateral canals and channels constructed either to 
duplicate or to improve naturally navigable sections of the 
specified river systems, or to connect two naturally navigable 
sections of the same river. 

The same shall apply to the Rhine-Danube navigable water- 
way, should such a waterway be constructed under the condi- 
tions laid down in Article 353. 

“Article 232. 

“On the waterways declared to be international in the pre- 
ceding Article, the nationals, property and flags of all Powers 
shall be treated on a footing of perfect equality, no distinction 
being made to the detriment of the nationals, property or flag 
of any Power between them and the nationals, property or flag 
of the riparian State itself or of most favoured nation. 

“ Nevertheless, German vessels shall not be entitled to carry 
passengers or goods by regular services between the ports of 
any Allied or Associated Power, without special authority from 
such Power. 

“Arlicle 333. 

“Where such charges are not precluded by any existing con- 
ventions, charges varying on different sections of a river may be 
levied on vessels using the navigable channels or their ap- 
proaches, provided that they are intended solely to cover 
equitably the cost of maintaining in a navigable condition, or 
of improving, the river and its approaches, or to meet expendi- 
ture incurred in the interests of navigation. The schedule of 
such charges shall be calculated on the basis of such expendi- 
ture and shall be posted up in the ports. These charges shall 
be levied in such a manner as to render any detailed examina- 
tion of cargoes unnecessary, except in cases of suspected fraud 
or contravention. ` 

“Article 334. 

“ The transit of vessels, passengers and goods on these water- 
ways shall be effected in accordance with the general condi- 
tions’ prescribed for transit in Section I aboye, 

“When the two banks of an international river are within 
the same State goods in transit may be placed under seal or in 
the custody of customs agents. When the river forms a frontier 
goods and passengers in transit shall be exempt from all cus- 
toms formalities; the loading and unloading of goods, and the 
embarkation and disembarkation of passengers, shall only take 
place in the ports specified by the riparian State. 

“Article 335. 

No dues of any kind other than those provided for in the 
present Part shall be levied along the course or at the mouth of 
these rivers. 

“This provision shall not prevent the fixing by the riparian 
States of customs, local octroi or consumption duties, or the 
creation of reasonable and uniform charges levied in the ports, 
in accordance with public tariffs, for the use of cranes, eleya- 
tors, quays, warehouses, etc. 

“Article 336. 

“In default of any special organisation for carrying out the 
works connected with the upkeep and improvement of the inter- 
national portion of a navigable system, each riparian State shall 
be bound to take suitable measures to remove any obstacle or 
danger to navigation and to ensure the maintenance of good con- 
ditions of navigation. 

“Tf a State neglects to comply with this obligation any ripa- 
rian State, or any State represented on the International Com- 
mission, if there is one, may appeal to the tribunal instituted for 
this purpose by the League of Nations. 

“Article 337. 


“ The same procedure shall be followed in the case of a ripa- 
rian State undertaking any works of a nature to impede naviga- 
tion in the international section. The tribunal mentioned in the 
preceding Article shall be entitled to enforce the suspension or 
suppression of such works, making due allowance in its decisions 
for all rights in connection with irrigation, water-power, fish- 
eries, and other national interests, which, with the consent of 
all the riparian States or of all the States represented on the 
International Commission, if there is one, shall be given priority 
over the requirements of navigation. 

“Appeal to the tribunal of the League of Nations does not re- 
quire the suspension of the works. 

“Article 338. 

The régime set out in Articles 332 to 337 above shall be super- 
seded by one to be laid down in a General Convention drawn 
up by the Allied and Associated Powers, and approved by the 
League of Nations, relating to the waterways recognised in such 
Convention as having an international character. This Conven- 
tion shall apply in particular to the whole or part of the above- 
mentioned river systems of the Elbe (Labe), the Oder (Odra), 
the Niemen (Russstrom-MWemcl-Niemen), and the Danube, and 


such other parts of these river systems as may be covered by a 
general definition. 

“Germany undertakes, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 379, to adhere to the said General Convention as weli as 
to all projects prepared in accordance with Article 343 below for 
2 revision of existing international agreements and regula- 

“Article 339. 


“ Germany shall cede to the Allied and Associated Powers con- 
cerned, within a maximum period of three months from the date 
on which notification shall be given her, a proportion of the tugs 
and vessels remaining registered in the ports of the river systems 
referred to in Article 331 after the deduction of those surren- 
dered by way of restitution or reparation. Germany shall in the 
same way cede material of all kinds necessary to the Allied and 
Associated Powers concerned for the utilisation of those river 
systems. 

“The number of the tugs and boats, and the amount of the 
material so ceded, and their distribution, shall be determined 
by an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the United States 
of America, due regard being had to the legitimate needs of the 
parties concerned, and particularly to the shipping traffic during 
the five years preceding the war. 

“All craft so ceded shall be provided with their fittings and 
gear, shall be in a good state of repair and in condition to carry 
goods, and shall be selected from among those most recently 
built. 

“The cessions provided for in the present Article shall entail 
a credit of which the total amount, settled in a lump sum by the 
arbitrator or arbitrators, shall not in any case exceed the value 
of the capital expended in the initial establishment of the mate- 
rial ceded, and shall be set off against the total sums due from 
Germany; in consequence, the indemnification of the proprietors 
shall be a matter for Germany te deal with. 

(2) Special Clauses relating to the Elbe, the Oder and the Niemen 
(Russstrom-Memel-Niemen), 
“Article 350. 

“The Elbe (Labe) shall be placed under the administration 
of an International Commission which shail comprise: 

“4 representatives of the German States bordering on the 
river; 

“2 representatives of the Czecho-Slovak State; 

1 representative of Great Britain; 

“1 representative of France; 

“1 representative of Italy ; 

“1 representative of Belgium. 

“Whatever be the number of members present, each delega- 
tion shall have the right to record a number of votes equal to 
the number of representatives allotted to it. 

“Tf certain of these representatives cannot be appointed at 
the time of the coming into force of the present Treaty, the 
decisions of the Commission shall nevertheless be valid. 

“Article 34t. 

“The Oder (Odra) shall be placed under the administration 
of an International Commission, which shall comprise: 

1 representative of Poland; 

3 representatives of Prussia; - 

“1 representative of the Czecho- Slovak State; 

“1 representative of Great Britain; 

“1 representative of France; 

“1 representative of Denmark ; 

“1 representative of Sweden. 

“If certain of these representatives cannot be appointed at 
the time of the coming into force of the present Treaty, the 
decisions of the Commission shal! nevertheless be valid. 

“Article 342. 

“On a request being made to the League of Nations by any 
riparian State, the Niemen (Russstrom-Memel-Niemen) shall 
be placed under the administration of an International Com- 
mission, which shall comprise one representative of each 
riparian State, and three representatives of other States speci- 
fied by the League of Nations. 

“Article 343. 

“The International Commissions referred to in Articles 340 
and 341 shall meet within three months of the date of the coming 
into force of the present Treaty. ‘The International Commis- 
sion referred to in Article 342 shall meet within three months 
from the date of the request made by a riparian State. Bach 
of these Commissions shall proceed immediately to prepare a 
project for the revision of the existing international agreements 
and regulations, drawn up in conformity with the General Con- 
vention referred to in Article 338, should such Convention have 
been already concluded. In the absence of such Convention, the 
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project for revision shall be in conformity with the principles 
of Articles 332 to 337 above. 
“Article 344. 

“The projects referred to in the preceding Article shall, inter 
alia: 
“(a) designate the headquarters of the International Com- 
mission, and prescribe the manner in which its President is to 
be nominated ; 

“(b) specify the extent of the Commission's powers, particu- 
larly in regard to the execution of works of maintenance, con- 
trol, and improvement on the river system, the financial régime, 
the fixing and collection of charges, and regulations for naviga- 
tion; 

“(c) define the sections of the river or its tributaries to which 
the international régime shall be applied. 

“Article 345. 

“The international agreements and regulations at present 
governing the navigation of the Elbe (Labe), the Oder (Odra), 
and the Niemen (Russstrom-Memel-Niemen) shall be provision- 
ally maintained in force until.the ratification of the above- 
mentioned projects. Nevertheless, in all cases where such 
agreements and regulations in force are in conflict with the pro- 
visions of Articles 332 to 887 above, or of the General Conven- 
tion to be concluded, the latter provisions shall prevail. 


“(3) Special Clauses relating to the Danube. 
“Article 346. 

“The European Commission of the Danube reassumes the 
powers it possessed before the war. Nevertheless, as a provi- 
sional measure, only representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Roumania shall constitute this Commission. 

“Article 347. 

“ From the point where the competence of the European Com- 
mission ceases, the Danube system referred to in Article 331 shall 
be placed under the administration of an International Commis- 
sion composed as follows: 

2 representatives of German riparian States; 

“1 representative of each other riparian State; 

“1 representative of each non-riparian State represented in 
the future on the European Commission of the Danube. 

“Tf certain of these representatives cannot be appointed at 
the time of the coming into force of the present Treaty, the de- 
eisions of the Commission shall nevertheless be valid. 

“Article 38. 

“The International Commission provided for in the preceding 
Article shall meet as soon as possible after the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, and shall undertake provisionally the 
administration of the river in conformity with the provisions of 
Articles 332 to 337, until such time as a definitive statute regard- 
img the Danube is concluded by the Powers nominated by the 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

“Article 349. 

“Germany agrees to accept the régime which shall be laid 
down for the Danube by a Conference of the Powers nominated 
by the Allied and Associated Powers, which shall meet within 
ene year after the coming into force of the present Treaty, and 
at which German representatives may be present, 

“Article 350. 

“The mandate given by Article 57 of the Treaty of Berlin 
of July 13, 1878, to Austria-Hungary, and transferred by her to 
Hungary, to carry out works at the Iron Gates, is abrogated. 
The Commission entrusted with the administration of this part 
of the river shall lay down provisions for the settlement of ac- 
counts subject to the financial proyisions of the present Treaty. 
Charges which may be necessary shall in no case be levied by 
Hungary. 

“Article 351. 

“Should the Czecho-Slovak State, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State or Roumania, with the authorisation of or under mandate 
from the International Commission, undertake maintenance, 
improvement, weir, or other works on a part of the river sys- 
tem which forms a frontier, these States shall enjoy on the oppo- 
site bank, and also on the part of the bed which is outside their 
territory, all necessary facilities for the survey, execution and 
maintenance of such works. 

“Article 352. 

“Germany shall be obliged to make to the European Commis- 
sion of the Danube all restitutions, reparations and indemni- 
ties for damages inflicted on the Commission during the war. 

“Article 353. 

“Should a deep-draught Rhine-Danube navigable waterway 
be constructed, Germany undertakes to apply thereto the 
réme prescribed in Articles 332 to 338. 


“ Chapter IV. 
“CLAUSES RELATING TO THE RHINE AND THE MOSELLE. 
“Article 35}. 

“As from the coming into force of the present Treaty, the Con- 
vention of Mannheim of October 17, 1868, together with the 
Final Protocol thereof, shall continue to govern navigation on 
the Rhine, subject to the conditions hereinafter laid down. 

In the event of any provisions of the said Convention being 
in conflict with those laid down by the General Convention 
referred to in Article 338 (which shall apply to the Rhine) the 
provisions of the General Convention shall prevail. 

“Within a maximum period of six months from the coming 
into force of the present Treaty, the Central Commission 
referred to in Article 355 shall meet to draw up a project of 
revision of the Convention of Mannheim. This project shall be 
drawn up in harmony with the provisions of the General Con- 
vention referred to above, should this have been concluded by 
that time, and shall be submitted to the Powers represented on 
the Central Commission. Germany hereby agrees to adhere to 
the project so drawn up. 

“ Further, the modifications set out in the following Articles 
shall immediately be made in the Convention of Mannheim. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers reserve to themselves the 
right to arrive at an understanding in this connection with 
Holland, and Germany hereby agrees to accede if required to 
any such understanding, 

“Article 355. 

“The Central Commission provided for in the Convention of 
Mannheim shall consist of nineteen members, viz.: 

“2 representatives of the Netherlands; 

“2 representatives of Switzerland; 

“4 representatives of German riparian States; 

“4 representatives of France, which in addition shall ap- 
point the President of the Commission; 

2 representatives of Great Britain; 

2 representatives of Italy; 

2 representatives of Belgium. 

“The headquarters of the Central Commission shall be at 
Strasburg. 

Whatever be the number of members present, each Delega- 
tion shall have the right to record a number of votes equal to 
the number of representatives allotted to it. ; 

“ If certain of these representatives cannot be appointed at 
the time of the coming into force of the present Treaty, the 
decisions of the Commission shall nevertheless be valid. 

` “Article 356. 

“ Vessels of all nations, and their cargoes, shall have the 
same rights and privileges as those which are granted to ves- 
sels belonging to the Rhine navigation, and to their cargoes. 

None of the provisions contained in Articles 15 to 20 and 
26 of the above-mentioned Convention of Mannheim, in Article 
4 of the Final Protocol thereof, or in later Conventions, shali 
impede the free navigation of vessels and crews of all nations 
on the Rhine and on waterways to which such Conventions apply, 
subject to compliance with the regulations concerning pilotage 
and other police measures drawn up by the Central Com- 
mission. 

“The provisions of Article 22 of the Convention of Mannheim 
and of Article 5 of the Final Protocol thereof shall be app!ied 
only to vessels registered on the Rhine. The Central Commis- 
sion shall decide on the steps to be taken to ensure that other 
vessels satisfy the conditions of the general regulations applying 
to navigation on the Rhine. 

“Article 357. 

“Within a maximum period of three months from the date on 
which notification shall be given Germany shall cede to France 
tugs and vessels, from among those remaining registered in 
German Rhine ports after the deduction of those surrendered by 
way of restitution or reparation, or shares in German Rhine 
navigation companies. 

“When vessels and tugs are ceded, such vessels and tugs, to- 
gether with their fittings and gear, shall be in good state of 
repair, shall be in condition to carry on commercial traffic on 
the Rhine, and shall be selected from among those most recently 
built. : 

“The same procedure shall be followed in the matter of the 
cession by Germany to France of: 

“(1) the installations, berthing and anchorage accommoda- 
tion, platforms, docks, warehouses, plant, ete., which German 
subjects or German companies owned on August 1, 1914, in the 
port of Rotterdam, and 

(2) the shares or interests which Germany or German na- 
tionals possessed in such installations at the same date. 

“The amount and specifications of such cessions shall be de- 
termined within one year of the coming into force of the present 
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Treaty by an arbitrator or arbitrators appointed by the United 
States of America, due regard being had to the legitimate needs 
of the parties concerned. 

The cessions provided for in the present Article shall entail a 
credit of which the total amount, settled in a lump sum by the 
arbitrator or arbitrators mentioned above, shall not in any case 
exceed the value of the capital expended in the initial establish- 
ment of the ceded material and installations, and shall be set off 
against the total sums due from Germany; in consequence, the 
indemnification of the proprietors shall be a matter for Germany 


to deal with. 
“Article 358. 


“ Subject to the obligation to comply with the provisions of the 
Convention of Mannheim or of the Convention which may be 
substituted therefor, and to the stipulations of the present 
Treaty. France shall have on the whole course of the Rhine in- 
cluded between the two extreme points of the French frontiers: 

(a) the right to take water from the Rhine to feed navigation 
and irrigation canals (constructed or to be constructed) or for 
any other purpose, and to execute on the German bank all works 
necessary for the exercise of this right; 

“(b) the exclusive right to the power derived from works of 
regulation on the river, subject to the payment to Germany of 
the value of half the power actually produced, this payment, 
which will take into account the cost of the works, necessary for 
producing the power, being made either in money or in power 
and in default of agreement being determined by arbitration. 
For this purpose France alone shall have the right to carry out 
in this part of the river all works of regulation (weirs or other 
works) which she may consider necessary for the production of 
power. Similarly, the right of taking water from the Rhine is 
accorded to Belgium to feed the Rhine-Meuse navigable water- 
way provided for below. 

“The exercise of the rights mentioned under (a) and (b) of 
the present Article shall not interfere with navigability, nor 
reduce the facilities for navigation, either in the bed of the 
Rhine or in the derivations which may be substituted therefor, 
nor shall it involve any increase in the tolls formerly levied 
under the Convention in force. All proposed schemes shall be 
laid before the Central Commission in order that that Commis- 
sion may assure itself that these conditions are complied with. 

“To ensure the proper and faithful execution of the provi- 
sions contained in (@) and (b) above, Germany: 

“(1) binds herself not to undertake or to allow the construc- 
tion of any lateral canal or any derivation on the right bank of 
the river opposite the French frontiers; 

(2) recognises the possession by France of the right of sup- 
port on and the right of way over all lands situated on the right 
bank which may be required in order to survey, to build, and to 
operate weirs which France, with the consent of the Central 
Commission, may subsequently decide to establish. In accord- 
ance with such consent, France shall be entitled to decide upon 
and fix the limits of the necessary sites, and she shall be per- 
mitted to occupy such lands after a period of two months after 
simple notification, subject to the payment by her to Germany of 
indemnities of which the total amount shall be fixed by the Cen- 
tral Commission. Germany shall make it her business to in- 
demnify the proprietors whose property will be burdened with 
such servitudes or permanently occupied by the works. 

“Should Switzerland so demand, and if the Central Commis- 
sion approves, the same rights shall be accorded to Switzerland 
or the part of the river forming her frontier with other riparian 

ates; y 

“(3) shall hand over to the French Government, during the 
month following the coming into force of the present Treaty, all 
projects, designs, drafts of concessions and of specifications con- 
cerning the regulation of the Rhine for any purpose whatever 
which have been drawn up or received by the Governments of 
Alsace-Lorraine or of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

“Article 359. 

“ Subject to the preceding provisions, no works shall be carried 
out in the bed or on either bank of the Rhine where it forms the 
boundary of France and Germany without the previous Approval 
of the Central Commission or of its agents. 

“Article 360. 


France reserves the option of substituting herself as regards 
the rights and obligations resulting from agreements arrived at 
between the Government of Alsace-Lorraine and the Grand 
Duchy of Baden concerning the works to be carried out on the 
Rhine; she may also denounce such agreements within a term of 
five years dating from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty. 

“France shall also have the option of causing works to be 
earried out which may be recognised as necessary by the Cen- 


tral Commission for the upkeep or improvemént of the naviga- 
bility of the Rhine aboye Mannheim. 
“Article 361. 

“Should Belgium within a period of 25 years from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty decide to create a deep- 
draught Rhine-Meuse navigable waterway, in the region of 
Ruhrort, Germany shall be bound to construct, in accordance 
with plans to be communicated to her by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, after agreement with the Central Commission, the portion 
of this navigable waterway situated within her territory. 

“The Belgian Government shall, for this purpose, have the 
right to carry out on the ground all necessary surveys. 

“Should Germany fail to carry out all or part of these works, 
the Central Commission shall be entitled to carry them out 
instead; and, for this purpose, the Commission may decide upon 
and fix the limits of the necessary sites and occupy the ground 
after a period of two months after simple notification, subject 
to the payment of indemnities to be fixed by it and paid by 
Germany. i 

“This navigable waterway shall be placed under the same 
administrative régime as the Rhine itself, and the division of 
the cost of initial construction, including the above indemnities, 
among the States crossed thereby shall be made by the Central 
Commission. : : 

“Article 362. 

“Germany hereby agrees to offer no objection to any pro- 
posals of the Central Rhine Commission for extending its juris- 
diction : . - 

“(1) to the Moselle below the Franco-Luxemburg frontier 
down to the Rhine, subject to the consent of Luxemburg ; 

(2) to the Rhine above Basle up to the Lake of Constance, 
subject to the consent of Switzerland; 

“(3) to the lateral canals and channels which may be estab- 
lished either to duplicate or to improve naturally navigable 
sections of the Rhine or the Moselle, or to connect two naturally 
navigable sections of these rivers, and also any other parts of 
the Rhine river system which may be covered by the General 
Convention provided for in Article 338 above. 

“ Chapter V. 


“CLAUSES GIVING TO THE CZECHO-SLOVAK STATE THE USE OF NORTHERN 
PORTS, 


“Article 863. 


“In the ports of Hamburg and Stettin Germany shall lease to 
the Czecho-Slovak State, for a period of 99 years, areas which 
shall be placed under the general régime of free zones and shall 
be used for the direct transit of goods coming from or going to 
that State. 

“Article 863. 

“The delimitation of these areas, and their equipment, their 
exploitation, and in general all conditions for their utilisation, 
including the amount of the rental, shall be decided by a Com- 
mission consisting of one delegate of Germany, one delegate of 
the Ozecho-Slovak State and one delegate of Great Britain. 
These conditions shall be susceptible of revision every ten 
years in the same manner. 

“Germany declares in advance that she will adhere to the 
decisions so taken, 

“ Section III. 
“ RAILWAYS. 
“ Chapter I. 
> “ CLAUSES RELATING TO INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT. 
“Article 365. 


“Goods coming from the territories of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, and going to Germany, or in transit through 
Germany from or to the territories of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, shall enjoy on the German railways as regards charges 
to be collected (rebates and drawbacks being taken into account), 
facilities, and all other matters, the most favourable treatment 
applied to goods of the same kind carried on any German lines, 
either in internal traffic, or for export, import or in transit, 
under similar conditions of transport, for example as regards 
length of route. The same rule shall be applied, on the request 
of one or more of the Allied and Associated Powers, to goods 
specially designated by such Power or Powers coming from 
Germany and going to their territories. : 

“ International tariffs established in accordance with the 
rates referred to in the preceding paragraph and involving 
through waybills shall be established when one of the Allied and 
Associated Powers shall require it from Germany. 

“Article 366. 0 

From the coming into force of the present Treaty tlie High 
Contracting Parties shall renew, in so far as concerns them 
and under the reserves indicated in the second paragraph of 
the present Article, the conventions and arrangements signed 
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at Berne on October 14, 1890, September 20, 1893, July 16, 1895, 
June 16, 1898, and September 19, 1906, regar ling the transpor- 
tation of goods by rail. 
“Tf within five years from the date of the coming into force 
of the present Treaty a new convention for the transportation 


of passengers, luggage and goods by rail shall have been con- 
cluded to replace the Berne Convention of October 14, 1890, and 
the subsequent additions referred to above, this new convention 
and the supplementary provisions for international transport 
by rail which may be based on it shall bind , even if she 
shall have refused to take part in the preparation of the con- 
vention or to subscribe to it. Until a new convention shall have 
been concluded, Germany shall conform to the provisions of the 
Berne Convention and the subsequent additions referred to 
above, and to the current supplementary provisions. 
“Article 387, 


“Germany shall be bound to co-operate in the establishment 
of threugh ticket services (for passengers and their luggage) 
which shall be required by any of the Allied and Associated 
Powers to ensure their communcation by rail with each other 
and with all other countries by transit across the territories 
of Germany; in particular Germany shall, for this purpose, 
accept trains and carriages coming from the territories of the 
Allied and Associated Powers and shall forward them with a 
speed at least equal to that of her best long-distance trains 
on the same lines. The rates applicable to such through sery- 
ices shall not in any case be higher than the rates collected on 
German internal services for the same distance, under the 
same conditions of speed and comfort. 

“The tariffs applicable under the same conditions of speed 
and comfort to the transportation of emigrants going to or 
coming from ports of the Allied and Associated Powers and 
using the German railways shall not be at a higher kilometric 
rate than the most favourable tariffs (drawbacks and rebates 
being taken into account) enjoyed on the said railways by 
emigrants going to or coming from any other ports. 

“Articole 368, 

“Germany shall net apply specially to such through services, 
or to the transportation of emigrants going to or coming from 
the ports of the Allied and Associated Powers, any technical, 
fiscal or administrative measures, such as measures of customs 
examination, general police, sanitary police, and control, the 
result of which would be to impede or delay such services, 

“Article 369. 

“In ease of transport partly by rail and partly by internal 
navigation, with or without through way-bill, the preceding 
Articles shall apply to the part of the journey performed by 


rail. 
“ Chapter II. 
“ ROLLING-STOCK. 
“Article 370. 

“Germany undertakes that German wagons shall be fitted 
with apparatus allowing: 

“(1) of their inclusion in goods trains on the lines of such of 
the Allied and Associated Powers as are parties to the Berne 
Convention of May 15, 1886, as modified on May 18, 1907, with- 
out hampering the action of the continuous brake which may 
be adopted in such countries within ten years of the coming 
into force of the present Treaty, and 

“(2) of the acceptance of wagons of such countries in all 
goods trains on the German lines. 

“The rolling stock of the Allied and Associated Powers shall 
enjoy on the German lines the same treatment as German 
rolling stock as regards movement, upkeep and repairs. 

“ Chapter II. 
“ CESSIONS OF RAILWAY LINES. 
“Article 871. 

“Subject to any special provisions concerning the cession of 
ports, waterways and railways situated in the territories over 
which Germany abandons her sovereignty, and to the financial 
conditions relating to the concessionnaires and the pensioning 
of the personnel, the cession of railways will take place under 
the following conditions: 

“(1) The works and installations of all the railroads shall 
be handed over complete and in good condition. 

“(2) When a railway system possessing its own rolling-stock 
is handed over in its entirety by Germany to one of the Allied 
and Associated Powers, such stock shall be handed over com- 
plete, in accordance with the last inventory before November 
11, 1918, and in a normal state of upkeep. 

“(3) As regards lihes without any special rolling-stock, Com- 
missions of experts designated by the Allied and Associated 
Powers, on which Germany shall be represented, shall fix the 
proportion of the stock existing on the system to which those 
lines belong to be handed over. These Commissions shall have 


regard to the amount of the material registered on these lines 
in the last inventory before November 11, 1918, the length of 
track (sidings included), and the nature and amount of the 
traffic. These Commissions shall also specify the locomotives, 
carriages and wagons to be handed over in each case; they shall 
decide upon the conditions of their acceptance, and shall make 
the provisional arrangements necessary to ensure their repair 
in German workshops. 

“(4) Stocks of stores, fittings. and plant shall be handed 
over under the same conditions as the rolling-stock. 

“The provisions of paragraphs 8 and 4 above shall be applied 
to the lines of former Russian Poland converted by Germany 
to the German gauge, such lines being regarded as detached 
from the Prussian State System. 


Chapter IV. 
“ PROVISIONS RELATING TO CERTAIN RAILWAY LINES. 
“ Article 372. 

“When as a result of the fixing of new frontiers a railway 
connection between two parts of the same country crosses 
another country, or a branch line from one country has its 
terminus in another, the conditions of working, if not spe- 
cifically provided for in the present Treaty, shall be laid down 
in a convention between the railway administrations concerned. 
If the administrations cannot come to an agreement as to the 
terms of such convention, the points of difference shall be de- 
cided by commissions of experts composed as provided in the 
preceding Article. ; 

“Article 373, 


“Within a period of five years from the coming into lorra 
of the present Treaty the Czecho-Slovak State may require the 
construction of a railway line in German territory between the 
stations of Schlauney and Nachod. The cost of construction 
shall be borne by the Czecho-Slovak State. 

“Article 374. 
Germany undertakes to accept, within ten years of the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, on request being made 
by the Swiss Government after agreement with the Italian 
Government, the denunciation of the International Convention 
of October 13, 1909, relative to the St. Gothard railway.’ In 
the absence of agreement as to the conditions of such denuncia- 
tion, Germany hereby agrees to accept the decision of nn arbi- 
trator bee; by the United States of America. X 

“Chapter V. 

“TRANSITORY PROVISIOXS, 
“Article 875. 


“Germany Shall carry out the instructions given ber, in re- 
gard to transport, by an authorised body acting on behalf of 


| the Allied and Associated Powers: 


“(1) For the carriage of troops under the provisions of the 
present Treaty, and of material, ammunition and supplies for 
army use; 

“(2) As a temporary measure, for the transportation of 
supplies for certain regions, as well as for the restoration, 
as rapidly as possible, of the normal conditions of transport, 
and for the organisation of postal and telegraphic services. 

Section IV. 
“DISPUTES AND REVISION OF PERMANENT CLAUSES, 
“Article 370. 

“Disputes which may arise between interested Powers with 
regard to the interpretation and application of the preceding 
Articles shall be settled as provided by the League of Nations, 

“Article 377. 

“At any time the League of Nations may recommend the 
revision of such of these Articles as relate to a permanent 
administrative régime. 

“Article 378. 

“The stipulations in Articles 321 to 330, 332, 365, and 367 
to 369 shall be subject to revision by the Council of the League 
of Nations at any time after five years from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty. 

“Failing such revision, no Allied or Associated Power can 
claim after the expiration of the above period of five years the 
benefit of any of the stipulations in the Articles enumerated 
above on behalf of any portion of its territories in which reci- 


| procity is not accorded in respect of such stipulations. The 


period of five years during which reciprocity cannot be de- 
manded may be prolonged by the Council of the League of 
Nations, $ 


“ Section V. 
“ SPECIAL PROVISION. 
“Article 379. 
“Without jwejudice to the special obligations imposeil on her 
by the present Treaty for the benefit of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, Germany undertakes to adhere to any General Conycn- 
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tions regarding the international régime of transit, waterways, 
ports or railways which may be concluded by the Allied and 
Associated Powers, with the approval of the League of Nations, 
within five years of the coming into force of the present Treaty. 
* “ Section VI. 
“ CAUSES RELATING TO THE KIEL CANAL. 
“Article 380. 

“The Kiel Canal and its approaches shall be maintained free 
and open to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations 
at peace with Germany on terms of entire equality. 

“Article 381. 

“The nationals, property and vessels of all Powers shall, in 
respect of charges, facilities, and in all other respects, be treated 
on a footing of perfect equality in the use of the Canal, no dis- 
tinction being made to the detriment of nationals, property and 
vessels of any Power between them and the nationals, property 
and vessels of Germany or of the most favoured nation. 

No impediment shall be placed on the movement of persons 
er vessels other than those arising out of police, customs, sani- 
tary, emigration or immigration regulations and those relating 
to the import or export of prohibited goods. Such regulations 
must be reasonable and uniform and must not unnecessarily im- 


pede traffic. 
“Article 382. 


“Only such charges may be levied on vessels using the Canal 
or its approaches as are intended to cover in an equitable man- 
ner the cost of maintaining in a navigable condition, or of im- 
proving, the Canal or its approaches, or to meet expenses in- 
curred in the interests of navigation. The schedule of such 
charges shall be calculated on the basis of such expenses, and 
shall be posted up in the ports. 

“These charges shall be levied in such a manner as to render 
any detailed examination of cargoes unnecessary, except in the 
ease of suspected fraud or contravention. 


“Article 383. 


“Goods in transit may be placed under seal or in the 
eustody of customs agents; the loading and unloading of goods, 
and the embarkation and disembarkation of passengers, shall 
only take place in the ports specified by Germany. 

“Article 38}. 

“No charges of any kind other than those provided for in 
the present Treaty shall be levied along the course or at the 
approaches of the Kiel Canal. 

“Article 385. 

“Germany shall be bound to take suitable measures to 
remove any obstacle or danger to navigation, and to ensure the 
maintenance of good conditions of navigation. She shall not 
undertake any works of a nature to impede navigation on the 


Canal or its approaches, 
“Article 386. 


“Tn the event of violation of any of the conditions of Articles 
380 to 386, or of disputes as to the interpretation of these 
Articles, any interested Power can appeal to the jurisdiction 
instituted for the purpose by the League of Nations. 

“In order to avoid reference of small questions to the League 
of Nations, Germany will establish a local authority at Kiel 
qualified to deal with disputes in the first instance and to give 
satisfaction so far as possible to complaints which may be pre- 
sented through the consular representatives of the interested 
Powers. 

“Parr XIII. 
“ LABOUR. 
“ Section I. 


“ ORGANISATION OF LABOUR. 

“ Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the estab- 
Jishment of universal peace, and such a peace can be estab- 
lished only if it is based upon social justice ; 

“And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such 
injustice, hardship and privation to large numbers of people 
as to produce unrest so great that the peace and harmony of 
the world are imperilled; and an improvement of ‘those con- 
ditions is urgently required: as, for example, by the regulation 
of the hours of work, including the establishment of a maxi- 
mum working day and week, the regulation of the labour 
supply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision of an 
adequate living wage, the protection of the worker against sick- 
ness, disease and injury arising out of his employment, the 
protection of children, young persons and women, provision 
for old age and injury, protection of the interests of workers 
when emptoyed in countries other than their own, recognition 
of the principle of freedom of association, the organisation of 
vocational and technical education and other measures; 


“Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane con- 
ditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which’ 
desire tö improve the conditions in their own countries ; 

“Tire High CONTRACTING PARTIES, moved by sentiments of 
justice and humanity as well-as by the desire to secure the per- 
manent peace of the world, agree to the following: 


“ Chapter I. 
“ ORGANISATION. 
“Article 387. 


“A permanent organisation is hereby established for the pro- 
motion of the objects set forth in the Preamble. 

The original Members of the League of Nations shall be the 
original Members of this organisation, and hereafter membership 
of the League of Nations shall carry with it membership of the 
said organisation. 

“Article 388. 

“The permanent organisation shall consist of: 

“(1) a General Conference of Representatives of the Members 
and, 

“(2) an International Labour Office controlled by the Govern- 
ing Body described in Article 393. 

“Article 389. 

“The meetings of the General Conference of Representatives 
of the Members shall be held from time to time as occasion may 
require, and at least once in every year. It shall be composed of 
four Representatives of each of the Members, of whom two shall 
be Government Delegates and the two others shall be Delegates 
representing respectively the employers and the workpeople of 
each of the Members. 

“Each Delegate may be accompanied by advisers, who shall 
not exceed two in number for each item on the agenda of the 
meeting. When questions specially affecting women are to be 
considered by the Conference, one at least of the advisers should 
be a woman. 

“The Members undertake to nominate non-Government Dele- 
gates and advisers chosen in agreement with the industrial 
organisations, if such organisations exist, which are most repre- 
sentative of employers or workpeople, as the case may be, in 
their respective countries. 

“Advisers shall not speak except on a request made by the 
Delegate whom they accompany and by the special authorization 
of the President of the Conference, and may not vote. 

“A Delegate may by notice in writing addressed to the Presi- 
dent appoint one of his advisers to act as his deputy, and the 
adviser, while so acting, shall be allowed to spenk and vote. 

“The names of the Delegates and their advisers will be com- 
municated to the International Labour Office by the Government 
of each of the Members. 

“The credentials of Delegates and their advisers shall be 
subject to scrutiny by the Conference, which may, by two-thirds 
of the votes cast by the Delegates present, refuse to admit any 
Delegate or adviser whom it deems not to have been nominated 
in accordance with this Article. 

“Article 390. 

“Every Delegate shall be entitled to vote individually on all 
matters which are taken into consideration by the Conference. 

“Tf one of the Members fails to nominate one of the non- 
Government Delegates whom it is entitled to nominate, the 
other non-Government Delegate shall be allowed to sit and 
speak at the Conference, but not to vote. 

“Tf in accordance with Article 389 the Conference refuses 
admission to a Delegate of one of the Members, the provisions 
of the present Article shall apply as if that Delegate had not 
been nominated. 

“Article 391. 

“The meetings of the Conference shall be held at the seat 
of the League of Nations, or at such other place as may be de- 
cided by the Conference at a previous meeting by two-thirds of 
the votes cast by the Delegates present. 

“Article 392. 


The International Labour Office shall be established at the 
seat of the League of Nations as part of the organisation of the 
League. 

“Article 393. 

“The International Labour Office shall be under the control 
of a Governing Body consisting of twenty-four persons, ap- 
pointed in accordance with the following provisions: 

„The Governing Body of the International Labour Office shall 
be constituted as follows: ` 

Twelve persons representing the Governments; 

“Six persons elected by the Delegates to the Conference 
representing the employers ; 

Six persons elected by the Delegates to the Conference 
representing the workers. 3 
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“Of the twelve persons representing the Governments eight 
shall be nominated by the Members which are of the chief in- 
dustrial importance, and four shall be nominated by the Mem- 
bers selected for the purpose by the Government Delegates to 
the Conference, excluding the Delegates of the eight Members 
mentioned above. 

“Any question as to which are the Members of the chief in- 
dustrial importance shall be decided by the Council of the 
Lengue of Nations. 

“The period of oflice of the Members of the Governing Body 
will be three years. The method of filling vacancies and other 
similar questions may be determined by the Governing Body 
subject to the approval of the Conference. : 

“The Governing Body shall, from time to time, elect one of 
its members to act as its Chairman, shall regulate its own 
procedure and shall fix its own times of meeting. A special 
meeting shall be held if a written request to that effect is made 
by at least ten members of the Governing Body. 

“Article 39}. 

“There shall be a Director of the International Labour Office, 
who shall be appointed by the Governing Body, and, subject to 
the instructions of the Governing Body, shall be responsible for 
the efficient conduct of the International Labour Office and for 
such other duties as may be assigned to him. 

“The Director or his deputy shall attend all meetings of the 
Governing Body. 


“Article 395. 


“The staff of the International Labour Office shall be ap- 
pointed by the Director, who shall, so far as is possible with due 
regard to the efficiency of the work of the Office, select persons 
of different nationalities. A certain number of these persons 
shall be women. 

“Article 396. 


“The functions of the International Labour Office shall in- 
clude the collection and distribution of information on all sub- 
jects relating to the international adjustment of conditions of 
industrial life and labour, and particularly the examination of 
subjects which it is proposed to bring before the Conference 
with a view to the conclusion of international conventions, and 
the conduct of such special investigations as may be ordered 
by the Conference. - 

“Tt will prepare the agenda for the meetings of the Con- 
ference. 5 

“ It will carry out the duties required of it by the provisions 
of this Part of the present Treaty in connection with interna- 
tional disputes. 

“Tt will edit and publish in French and English, and in such 
other languages as the Governing Body may think desiraBle, 
a periodical paper dealing with problems of industry and em- 
ployment of international interest. 

” , in addition to the functions set out in this Article, 
it shall have such other powers and duties as may be assigned 
to it by the Conference. 

“Article 307. 

“The Government Departments of any of the Members which 
deal with questions of industry and employment may communi- 
eate directly with the Director through the Representative of 
their Government on the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, or failing any such Representative, through such 
other qualified official as the Government may nominate for 
the purpose. 

“Article 398. 

“The International Labour Office shall be entitled to the 
assistance of the Secretary-General of the League of Nations in 
any matter in which it can be given. 

“Article 399. 

“ Each of the Members will pay the travelling and subsistence 
expenses of its Delegates and their advisers and of its Repre- 
sentatives attending the meetings of the Conference or Governing 
Body, as the case may be. 

“All the other expenses of the International Labour Office 
and of the meetings of the Conference or Governing Body shall 
be paid to the Director by the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations out of the general funds of the League. 

“The Director shall be responsible to the Secretary-General 
of the League for the proper expenditure of all moneys paid 
to him in pursuance of this Article. 

“Ohapter II. 
t PROCEDURE. 
“Article 400. 

“The agenda for all meetings of the Conference will be set- 
tled by the Governing Body, who shall consider any suggestion 
as to the agenda that may be made by the Government of 
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any of the Members or by any representative organisati¢n 
recognised for the purpose of Article 889. 
“Article 401. 

“The Director shall act as the Secretary of the Conference, 
and shall transmit the agenda so as to reach the Members four 
months before the meeting of the Conference, and, through 
them, the non-Government Delegates when appointed. 

“Article 402. 

“Any of the Governments of the Members may formally 
object to the inclusion of any item or items in the agenda. The 
grounds for such objection shall be set forth in a reasoned 
statement addressed to the Director, who shall circulate it to 
all the Members of the Permanent Organisation. 

“Ttems to which such objection has been made shall not, 
however, be excluded from the agenda, if at the Conference a 
majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present 
is in favour of considering them. 

“If the Conference decides (otherwise than under the pre- 
eeding paragraph) by two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
Delegates present that any subject shall be considered by the 
Conference, that subject shall be included in the agenda for 
the following meeting. 

“Article 403. 

“The Conference shall regulate its own procedure, shall elect 
its own President, and may appoint committees to consider and 
report on any matter. 

Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Part of the 
present Treaty, all matters shall be decided by a simple majority 
of the votes cast by the Delegates present. 

“The voting is void unless the total number of votes cast 
is equal to half the number of the Delegates attending the 
Conference. 

“Article 404. * 

The Conference may add to any committees which it ap- 
points technical experts, who shall be assessors without power 
to vote. 

“Article 405. 

“When the Conference has decided on the adoption of pro- 
posals with regard to an item in the agenda, it will rest with 
the Conference to determine whether these proposals should 
take the form: (@) of a recommendation to be submitted to the 
Members for consideration with a view to effect being given to 
it by national legislation or otherwise, or (b) of a draft inter- 
national convention for ratification by the Members. 

“Tn either case a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by 
the Delegates present shall be necessary on the final vote for the 
adoption of the recommendation or draft convention, as the 
ease may be, by the Conference. 

“In framing any recommendation or draft convention of gen- 
eral application the Conference shail have due regard to those 
countries in which climatic conditions, the imperfect develop- 
ment of industrial organisation or other special circumstances 
make the industrial conditions substantially different and shall 
suggest the modifications, if any, which it considers may be re- 
quired to meet the case of such countries. 

A copy of the recommendation or draft convention shall be 
authenticated by the signature of the President of the Confer- 
ence and of the Director and shall be deposited with the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations. The Secretary-General 
will communicate a certified copy of the recommendation or 
draft convention to each of the Members. 

“Each of the Members undertakes that it will, within the 
period of one year at most from the closing of the session of 
the Conference, or if it is impossible owing to exceptional cir- 
cumstances to do so within the period of one year, then at the 
earliest practicable moment and in no case later than eighteen 
months from the closing of the session of the Conference, bring 
tlie recommendation or draft convention before the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the matter lies, for the 
enactment of legislation or other action. 

“In the case of a recommendation, the Members will inform 
the Secretary-General of the action taken. 

“In the case of a draft convention, the Member will, if it 
obtains the consent of the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies, communicate the formal rati- 
fication of the convention to the Secretary-General and will take 
such action as may be necessary to make effective the provisions 
of such convention. 

-“Tf on a recommendation no legislative or other action is 
taken to make a recommendation effective, or if the draft con- 
vention fails to obtain the consent of the authority or. authori- 
ties within whose competence the matter lies, no further obli- 
gation shall rest upon the Member. 

“Tn the case of a federal State, the power of which to enter 
into conyentions on labour matters is subject to limitations, it 
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shall be in the discretion of that Government to treat a draft 
convention to which such limitations apply as a recommenda- 
tion only, and the provisions of this Article with respect to 
recommendations shall apply in such ease. 

The above Article shall be interpreted in accordance with 
the following principle: 

In no case shall any Member be asked or required, as a re- 
sult of the adoption of any recommendation or draft convention 
by the Conference, to lessen the protection afforded by its exist- ! 
ing legislation to the workers concerned. 

“Article 406. 

“Any conventiom so ratified shall be registered by the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations, but shall only be binding | 
upen the Members whieh ratify it. 

“Article 4@7. 

“Tf any convention coming before the Conference for final 
consideration fails to secure the support of two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the Delegates present, it shall nevertheless be 
within the right ef any of the Members of the Permanent Organ- 
isation to agree to such convention among themselves. 

“Any convention so agreed to shall be communicated by the 
Governments concerned to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, who shall register it. 

“Article 408. 

“ Each of the Members agrees to make an annual report to the 
International Labour Office on the measures which it has taken 
to give effect to the provisions of conventions te which it 
party. These reports shall be made in sueh form and shall 
tain such particulars as the Governing Body 
Director shall lay a summary of these reports before the next 
meeting of the Conference. 

“Article 402. 

In the event of any representation being made to the inter- 
national Labour Office by an industrial association of employers 
or of workers that any of the Members has failed to secure in 
any respect the effective observance within its jurisdiction of 
any convention to which it is a party, the Governing Body may 
communicate this representation to the Government against 
which it is made and may invite that Government to make such 
Statement on the subject as it may think fit. 

“Article 410. 

“Tf no statement is received within a reasonable time from 
the Government in question, or if the statement when received 
is not deemed to be satisfactory by the Governing Body, the 
latter shall have the right to publish the representation and the 
Statement, if any, made in reply to it. 

“Article 411. 

“Any of the Members shall have the right te file a complaint 
with the International Labour Office if it is not satisfiel that 
any other Member is securing the effective observance of any 
convention which both have ratified in aecordance with the 
fo. Articles. 

“The Governing Body may, if it thinks fit, before referring 
such a complaint to a Commission of Enquiry, as hereinafter 
provided for, communicate with the Government in question in 
the manner described in Article 409. 

“Tf the Governing Body does not think it necessary to com- 
municate the complaint to the Government in question, or if, 
when they have made such communication, no statement in 
reply has been received within a reasonable time which the 
Governing Body considers to be satisfactory, the Governing 
Body may apply for the appointment of a Commission of En- 
quiry to consider the complaint and to report thereon. 

The Governing Body may adopt the same procedure either 
of its own motion or on receipt of a complaint from a Delegate 
to the Conference. 

“When any matter arising out of Articles 410 or 411 is being 
considered by the Governing Body, the Government in question 
shall, if not already represented thereon, be entitled to send 
a representative to take part in the proceedings of the Gov- 
erning Body while the matter is under consideration. Ade- 
quate notice of the date on which the matter will be considered 
shall be given to the Government in question. 

“Article 512. 

“The Commission of Enquiry shall be constituted in secord- 
ance with the following provisions: 

“Each of the Members agrees te nominate within six months 
of the date on which the present Treaty comes into foree three 
persons of industrial experience, of whom one shail be a repre- 
sentative of employers, one a representative of workers, and 
one a person of independent standing, who shall together 


form a panel from which the Members of the Commission of 
Enquiry shall be drawn, 

“The qualifications of the persons so nominated shall be sub- 
ject to scrutiny by the Governing Body, which may by two-thirds 
of the votes cast by the representatives present refuse to accept 
the nomination of any person whose qualifieations do not in its 

opinion comply with the requirements of the present Article. 

“Upon the application of the Governing Body, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall nominate three persons, 
one from each section of this panel, to constitute the Commis- 
sion of Enquiry, and shall designate one of them as the Presi- 
dent of the Commission. None of these three persons shall be 
a person nominated to the panel by any Member directly cou- 
cerned in the complaint, 

“Article 413. 


“The Members agree that, in the event of the reference of a 
complaint to a Commission of Enquiry under Article 411, they 
will each, whether directly concerned in the complaint or not, 
place at the disposal of the Commission all the information in 
their possession which bears upon the subject-matter ef the 


complaint. 
“Article 415. 


“When the Commission of Enquiry has fully eonsidered tho 
complaint. it shall prepare a report embodying its findings on 
all questions ef fact relevant to the issue between 
the parties and containing such recommendations as it may think 
proper as to the steps which should be taken te meet the com- 
plaint and the time within which they should be taken. 

“Tt shall also indicate in this report the measures, if any, 
of an economic character against a defaulting Government 
which it considers to be appropriate, and which it considers 
other Governments would be justified in adopting. 

“Article 3. 


“The Seeretary-General of the League of Nations shall com- 


Each of these Gevernments shall within one month inform 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations whether or not 
it accepts the recommendations contained in the report of the 
Commission; and if not, whether it proposes: to refer the com- 
plaint to the Permanent Court ef International Justice of the 
League of Nations. 

“Article 416. 


In the event of any Member failing to take the action re- 
quired by Article 405, with regard to a recommendation or draft 
Convention, any other Member shall be entitled to refer the 
matter to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

“Article. 52. 

“The decision of the Permanent Court ef International Jus- 
tice in regard to a complaint or matter which has been re- 
sued to it in pursuance of Article 415 or Article 416 shall be 


“Article $13. 

“The Permanent Court of International Justice may affirm, 
vary or reverse any of the findings or recommentlations of the 
Commission of Enquiry, if any, and shal? in its deeision indicate 
the measures, if any, of an economic character which it con- 
siders to be appropriate, and whieh other Governments would 
be justified in adopting against a defaulting Government. 

“Article 519. 

“Tn the event of any Member failing to earry out within the 
time specified the recommendations, if any, contained in the 
report of the Commission of Enquiry, or in the decision of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, as the ease may be, 
any other Member may take against that Member the meas- 
ures of an economic character indicated in the report of the 
Commission or in the decision of the Court as appropriate to 


the case. 
“Article 420. 


“The defaulting Government may at any time inform the 
Governing Body that it has taken the steps necessary to com- 
ply with the recommendations of the Commission of Enquiry or 
with those in the decision of the Permanent Court ef Interna- 
tional Justice, as the ease may be, and may request it to apply 
to the Secretary-General of the League to constitute a Commis- 
sion of Enquiry to verify its contention. In this ease the pro- 
visions of Articles 412, 413. 414, 415, 417 and 418 shall apply, 
and if the report ef the Commission of Enquiry or the decision 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice is in favour 
of the defaulting Government, the other Governments shall 
forthwith discontinue the measures of an economie character 
that they have taken against the defaulting Government. 
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“ Chapter IIT. 
“ GENERAL. 
“Article 421. 

“The Members engage to apply conventions which they have 
ratified in accordance with the provisions of this Part of the 
present Treaty to their colonies, protectorates and possessions 
which are not fully self-governing: 

“(1) Except where owing to the local conditions the conven- 
tion is inapplicable, or 

“(2) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to 
adapt the convention to local conditions. 

“And each of the Members shall notify to the International 
Labour Office the action taken in respect of each of its colonies, 
protectorates and possessions which are not fully self-governing. 

“Article 422. 

“Amendments to ‘this Part of the present Treaty which are 
adopted by the Conference by a majority of two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the Delegates present shall take effect when rati- 
fied by the States whose representatives compose the Council of 
the League of Nations and by three-fourths of the Members. 

“Article 423. 

“Any question or dispute relating to the intepretation of this 
Part of the present Treaty or of any subsequent convention con- 
cluded by the Members in pursuance of the provisions of this 
Part of the present ‘Treaty shall be referred for decision to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 


“ Chapter IV. 
“ TRANSITORY PROVISIONS. 
“Article 425. 

“The first meeting of the Conference shall take place in Oc- 
tober, 1919. The place and agenda for this meeting shall be as 
specified in the Annex hereto. 

“Arrangements for the convening and the organisation of the 
first meeting of the Conference will be made by the Government 
designated for the purpose in the said Annex. That Govern- 
ment shall be assisted in the preparation of the documents for 
submission to the Conference by an International Committee 
constituted as provided in the said Annex. 

“ The expenses of the first meeting and of all subsequent meet- 
ings held before the League of Nations has been able to establish 
a general fund, other than the expenses of Delegates and their 
advisers, will be borne by the Members in accordance with the 
apportionment of the expenses of the International Bureau of the 
Universal Postal Union. 

“Article 425. 

“Until the League of Nations has been constituted all com- 
munications which under the provisions of the foregoing Articles 
should be addressed to the Secretary-General of the League will 
be preserved by the Director of the International Labour Office, 
who will transmit them to the Secretary-General of the League. 

“Article 426. 

“ Pending the creation of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice disputes which in accordance with this Part of the pres- 
ent Treaty would be submitted to it for decision will be referred 
to a tribunal of three persons appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

“ANNEX, 
“ FIRST MEETING OF ANNUAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1919. 

“The place of meeting will be Washington. 

“ The Government of the United States of America is requested 
to convene the Conference. 

“The International Organising Committee will consist of 
seven Members, appointed by the United States of America, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium and Switzerland. 
The Committee may, if it thinks necessary, invite other Members 
to appoint representatives. 

“Agenda: 

“(1) Application of principle of the 8-hours day or of the 48- 
hours week. 

“(2) Question of preventing or providing against unemploy- 
ment. 

“(3) Women’s employment : 

“(a) Before and after child-birth, including the ques- 

tion of maternity benefit ; 
“(b) During the night; 
„(e) In unhealthy processes. 
“(4) Employment of children: 

“(a) Minimum age of employment; 

“(b) During the night; 

„(e) In unhealthy processes. 
. “(5) Extension and application of the International Conyen- 
tions adopted at Berne in 1906 on the prohibition of night work 
for women employed in industry and the prohibition of the use 
of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 
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“ Section II. 
“ GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
“Article 427. 

“The High Contracting Parties, recognising that the well- 
being, physical, moral and intellectual, of industrial wage- 
earners is of supreme international importance, have framed, 
in order to further this great end, the permanent machinery 

provided for in Section I and associated with that of the 
3 of Nations. 

“They recognise that differences of climate, habits and cns- 
toms; of economic opportunity and industrial tradition, make 
strict uniformity in the conditions of labour difficult of im- 
mediate attainment. But, holding as they do, that labour 
should not be regarded merely as an article of commerce, they 
think that there are methods and principles for regulating 
labour conditions which all industrial communities should en- 
deavour to apply, so far as their special circumstances will 
permit. 

“Among these methods and principles, the following seem to 
the High Contracting Parties to be of special and urgent im- 
portance: 

“ Pirst—The guiding principle above enunciated that labour 
should not be regarded merely as a commodity or article of 
commerce. 

“ Second.—The right of association for all lawful purposes 
by the employed as well as by the employers. 

“ Third.—The payment to the employed of a wage adequate 
to maintain a reasonable standard of life as this is understood 
in their time and country. 

“ Fourth—The adoption of an eight hours day or a forty- 
eight hours week as the standard to be aimed at where it has 
not already been attained. 

“ Fifth—The adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty- 
four hours, which should include Sunday wherever practicable. 

Sit. —The abolition of child labour and the imposition of 
such limitations on the labour of young persons as shall permit 
the continuation of their education and assure their proper 
physical development. 

“ Seventh.—The principle that men and women should receive 
equal remuneration for work of equal value. 

Highth.— The standard set by law in each country with re- 
spect to the conditions of labour should have due regard to the 
equitable economic treatment of all workers lawfully resident 
therein. 

“ Ninth—Each State should make provision for a system of 
inspection in which women should take part, in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection 
of the employed. 

“Without claiming that these methods and principles are 
either complete or final, the High Contracting Parties are of 
opinion that they are well fitted to guide the policy of the 
League of Nations; and that, if adopted by the industrial com- 
munities who are members of the League, and safeguarded in 
practice by an adequate system of such inspection, they will 
confer lasting benefits upon the wage-earners of the world. 

“Part XIV. 
“ GUARANTEES. 
Section 1. 
“ WESTERN EUROPE. 
“Article 428. 

“As a guarantee for the execution of the present Treaty by 
Germany, the German territory situated to the west of the 
Rhine, together with the bridgeheads, will be occupied by Allied 
and Associated troops for a period of fifteen years from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty. 

“Article 429. 

“ If the conditions of the present Treaty are faithfully carried 
out by Germany, the occupation referred to in Article 428 will 
be successively restricted as follows: 

“(1) At the expiration of five years there will be evacuated: 
the bridgehead of Cologne and the territories north of a line 
running along the Ruhr, then along the railway Jülich, Duren, 
Euskirchen, Rheinbach, thence along the road Rheinbach to 
Sinzig, and reaching the Rhine at the confluence with the Ahr; 
the roads, railways and places mentioned above being excluded 
from the area evacuated. 

“(2) At the expiration of ten years there will be evacuated: 
the bridgehead of Coblenz and the territories north of a line 
to be drawn from the intersection between the frontiers of Bel- 
gium, Germany and Holland, running about from 4 kilometres 
south of Aix la-Chapelle, then to and following the crest of Forst 
Gemiind, then east of the railway of the Urft Valley, then along 
Blankenheim, Valdorf. Dreis, Ulmen to and following the 
Moselle from Bremm to Nehren, then passing by Kappel and 
Simmern, then following the ridge of the heights between Sim- 
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mern and the Rhine and reaching this river at Bacharach; all 
the valleys, roads and railways mentioned above being 
excluded from the area evacuated. 

“(3) At the expiration of fifteen years there will be evacu- 
ated: the bridgehead of Mainz. the bridgehead of Kehl and the 
remainder of the German territory under occupation. : 

“Tf at that date the guarantees against unprovoked aggres- 
sion by Germany are not considered sufficient by the Allied and 
Associated Governments, the evacuation of the occupying troops 
may be delayed to the extent regarded as necessary for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the required guarantees. 

“Article 430. 

“In case either during the occupation or after the expiration 
of the fifteen years referred to above the Reparation Commis- 
sion finds that Germany refuses to observe the whole or part of 
her obligations under the present Treaty with regard to repara- 
tion, the whole or part of the areas in Article 429 will 
be reoccupied immediately by the Allied and Associated forces. 

“Article 43t. - 

“If before the expiration of the period of fifteen years Ger- 
many complies with all the undertakings resulting from the 
present Treaty, the occupying forees will be withdrawn im- 
mediately. 

“Article 432. 

“All matters relating to the occupation and not provided for 
by the present Treaty shall be regulated by subsequent agree- 
ments, which Germany hereby undertakes to observe. 


“Section II. 
“ EASTERN. EUROPE. 
“Article 433. 

“As a guarantee for the execution of the provisions of the 
present Treaty, by which Germany accepts definitely the abro- 
gation of the Brest-Litevsk Treaty, and of all treaties, conven- 
tions and agreements entered into by her with the Maximalist 
Government in Russia, and in order to ensure the restoration 
of peace and good government in the Baltie Provinces and Lithu- 
ania, all German troops at present in the said territories shall 
return to within the frontiers of Germany as soon as the Gov- 
ernments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers shall 
think the moment suitable, having regard to the internal situa- 
tion of these territories. These troops shall abstain from all 
requisitions and seizures and from any other coercive measures, 
with a view to obtuining supplies intended for Germany, and 
shall in no way interfere with such measures for national de- 
fence as may be adopted by the Provisional Governments of 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

“No other German troops shall, pending the evacuation or 
after the evacuation is complete, be admitted to the said terri- 
tories. 

” Parr XV. 
“ MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 
“Article 43}. 

Germany undertakes to recognise the full force of the Trea- 
ties of Peace and Additional Conventions which may be con- 
cluded by the Allied and Associated Powers with the Powers 
who fought on the side of Germany and to recognise whatever 
dispositions may be made concerning the territories of the for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, of the Kingdom of Bulgaria 
and of the Ottoman Empire, and to recognise the new States 
within their frontiers as there laid down. 

- “Article 435. 

“The High Contracting Parties, while they recognize the guar- 
antees stipulated by the Treaties of 1815, and especially by the 
Act of November 20, 1815, in favour of Switzerland, the said 
guarantees constituting international obligations for the main- 
tenance of peace, declare nevertheless that the provisions of 
these treaties, conventions, declarations and other supplement- 
ary Acts concerning the neutralized zone of Savoy, as laid down 
in paragraph 1 of Article 92 of the Final Act of the Congress 
of Vienna and in paragraph 2 of Article 3 of the Treaty of 
Paris of November 20, 1815, are no longer consistent with pres- 
ent conditions. For this reason the High Contracting Parties 
take note of the agreement reached between the French Govern- 
ment and the Swiss Goverrment for the abrogation of the stipu- 
lations relating to this zone which are and remain abrogated. 

“The High “ontracting Parties also agree that the stipula- 
tions of the Treaties of 1815 and of the other supplementary 
Acts concerning the free zones of Upper Savoy and the Gex dis- 
trict are no longer consistent with present conditions, and that 
it is for France and Switzerland to come to an agreement to- 
gether with a view to settling between themselves the status of 
these territories under such conditions as shall be considered 
suitable by both countries. 


“ANNEX, 
“I, 

“The Swiss Federal Council has informed the French Gov- 
ernment on May 5, 1919, that after examining the provisions of 
Article 435 in a like spirit of sincere friendship it has happily 
reached the conclusion that it was possible to acquiesce in it 
under the following conditions and reservations: 

(1) The neutralized zone of Haute-Savoie: 

(a) It will be understood that as long as the Federal Cham- 
bers have not ratified the agreement come to between the two 
Governments concerning the abrogation of the stipulations in 
respect of the neutralized zone of Savoy, nothing will be defi- 
nitely settled, on one side or the other, in regard to this sub- 
ject. 

) The assent given by the Swiss Government to the abro- 
gation of the above mentioned stipulations presupposes, in con- 
formity with the text adopted, the recognition of the guaran- 
tees formulated in favour of Switzerland by the Treaties of 
1815 and particularly by the Declaration ef November 20, 1815. 

(e) The agreement between the Governments of France and 
Switzerland for the abrogetion of the abeve mentioned stipula- 
tions will only be considered as valid if the Treaty of Peace 
contains this Article in its present wording. In addition the 
Parties to the Treaty of Peace should endeavour to obtain the 
assent of the signatory Powers of the Treaties of 1815 and of 
the Declaration of November 20, 1815, which are not signatories 
of the present Treaty of Peace. 

(2) Free zone of Haute-Savoie and the district of Gex: 

„„ The Federal Council makes the most expfess reserva- 
tions to the interpretation to be given to the statement men- 
tioned in the last paragraph of the above Article for insertion 
in the Treaty of Peace, which provides that * the stipulations of 
the Treaties of 1815 and other supplementary acts concerning 
the free zones of Haute-Savoie and the Gex district are no 
longer consistent with present conditions.“ The Federal Coun- 
cil would not wish that its acceptance of the abeve wording 
should lead to the conclusion that it would agree to the suppres- 
sion of a system intended to give neighbouring territory the 
benefit of a special régime which is appropriate to the geo- 
graphical and economical situation and which has been well 
tested. 

“In the opinion of the Federal Council the question is not the 
modification of the customs system of the zones as sef up 
by the Treaties mentioned above, but only the regulation in a 
manner more appropriate to the economic conditions of the 
present day of the terms of the exchange of goods between 
the regions in question. The Federal Council has been led to 
make the preceding observations by the perusal of the draft 
Convention concerning the future constitution of the zones 
which was annexed to the note of April 26 from the French 
Government. While making the above reservations the Fed- 
eral Council declares its readiness to examine in the most 
friendly spirit any proposals which the French Government 
may deem it convenient to make on the subject. 

(b) It is coneeded that the stipulations of the Treaties of 
1815 and other supplementary acts relative to the free zones 
will remain in force until a new arrangement is come to be- 
tween France and Switzerland to regulate matters in this 
territory. 

- u II. 

“The French Government have addressed to the Swiss Gov- 
ernment, on May 18, 1919, the following note in reply to the 
communication set out in the preeeding paragraph: 

“In a note dated May 5 the Swiss Legation in Paris was 
good enough to inform the Government of the French Republic 
that the Federal Government adhered to the proposed Article 
to be inserted in the Treaty of Peace between the Allied and 
Associated Governments and Germany. 

“The French Government have taken note with much pleas- 
ure of the agreement thus reached, and, at their request, the 
proposed Article, which had been accepted by the Allied and 
Associated Governments, has been inserted under No. 435 in 
the Peace conditions presented to the German Plenipotentiaries. 

“The Swiss Government, in their rote ef May 5 on this sub- 
ject, have expressed various views and reservations, 

Concerning the observations relating to the free zones of 
Haute-Savoie and the Gex district, the French Government 
have the honour to observe that the provisions of the last 
paragraph of Article 435 are so clear that their purport cannot 
be misapprehended, especially where it impřies that no other 
Power but France and Switzerland will in future be interested 
in that question. ; 

“The French Government, on their part, are anxious to pro- 
tect the interests of the French territories concerned, and, with 
that object, having their special situation in view, they bear 
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in mind the desirability of assuring them a suitable customs 
régime and determining, in a manner better suited to present 
conditions, the methods of exchanges between these territories 
and the adjacent Swiss territories, while tuking into account 
the reciprocal interests of both regions. 

“Tt is understood that this must in no way prejudice the 
right of France to adjust her customs line in this region in 
conformity with her political frontier, as is dene on the other 
portions of her territorial boundaries, and as was done by 
Switzerland long ago on her own boundaries in this region. 

“The French Government are pleased to note on this subject 
in what a friendly disposition the Swiss Government take this 
opportunity of declaring their willingness to consider any 
French proposal dealing with the system to be substituted for 
the present régime of the said free zones, which the French 
Government intend to formulate in the same friendly spirit. 

“Moreover, the French Government have no doubt that the 
provisional maintenance of the régime of 1815 as to the free 
zones referred to in the above mentioned paragraph of the note 
from the Swiss Legation of May 5, whose object is to provide 
for the passage from the present régime to the conventional 
régime, will cause no delay whatsoever in the establishment of 
the new situation which has been found necessary by the two 

» Governments. This remark applies also to the ratification by 
the Federal Chambers, dealt with in paragraph 1 (a), of the 
Swiss note of May 5, under the heading ‘ Neutralized zone of 
Haute-Savoie ’. 

“Article 436. s 

“The High Contracting Parties declare and place on record 
that they have taken note of the Treaty signed by the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic on July 17, 1918, with His Serene 
Highness the Prince of Monaco defining the relations between 
France and the Principality. 

“Article 437. 

“The High Contracting Parties agree that, in the absence of 
a subsequent agreement to the contrary, the Chairman of any 
Commission established by the present Treaty shall in the 
event of an equality of votes be entitled to a second vote. 

“Article 438. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers agree that where Chris- 
tian religious missions were being maintained by German so- 
cleties or persons in territory belonging to them, or of which 
the government is entrusted to them in accordance with the 
present Treaty, the property which these missions or mission- 
ary societies possessed, including that of trading societies whose 
profits were devoted to the support of missions, shall continue 
to be devoted to missionary purposes. In order to ensure the 
due execution of this undertaking the Allied and Associated 
Governments will hand over such property to boards of trustees 
appointed by or approved by the Governments and composed of 
persons holding the faith of the Mission whose property is 
involved. 

“The Allied and Associated Governments, while continuing 
to maintain full control as to the individuals by whom the 
Missions are conducted, will safeguard the interests of such 
Missions. f 

“Germany, taking note of the above undertaking, agrees to 
aecept all arrangements made or to be made by the Allied or 
Associated Government concerned for carrying on the work of 
the said missions or trading societies and waives all claims 
on their behalf. 

“Article 439. 


“Without prejudice to the proyisions of the present Treaty, 
Germany undertakes not to put forward directly or indirectly 
against any Allied or Associated Power, signatory of the pres- 
ent Treaty, including those which without having declared 
war, haye broken off diplomatic relations with the German 
Empire, any pecuniary claim based on events which occurred 
at any time before the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

“The present stipulation will bar completely and finally all 
claims of this nature, which will be thenceforward extin- 
guished, whoever may be the parties in interest, 

“Article 440. 


“Germany accepts and recognises as valid and binding all 
decrees and orders concerning German shops and goods and 
all orders relating to the payment of costs made by any Prize 
Court of any of the Allied or Associated Powers, and under- 
takes not to put forward any claim arising out of such decrees 
or orders on behalf of any German national. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right to ex- 
amine in such manner as they may determine all decisions 
and orders of German Prize Courts, whether affecting the prop- 
erty rights of nationals of those Powers or of neutral Powers. 
Germuny agrees to furnish copies of all the documents con- 
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stituting the record of the cases, including the decisions and 
orders made, and to accept and give effect to the recommenda- 
tions made after such examination of the cases. 

“THE PRESENT TREATY, of which the French and English 
texts are both authentic, shall be ratified. 

“The deposit of ratifications shall be made at Paris as soon 
as possible. 

“Powers of which the seat of the Government is outside 
Europe will be entitled merely to inform the Government of 
the French Republic through their diplomatic representative 
at Paris that their ratification has been given; in that case 
oid aa transmit the instrument of ratification as soon as 

e. 

“A first procès-verbal of the deposit of ratifications will be 
drawn up as soon as the Treaty has been ratified by Germany 
on the one hand, and by three of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers on the other hand. 

“From the date of this first procès-verbal the Treaty will 
come into force between the High Contracting Parties who 
have ratified it. For the determination of all periods of time 
provided for in the present Treaty this date will be the date of 
the coming into force of the Treaty. 

“Tn all other respects the Treaty will enter into force for 
each Power at the date of the deposit of its ratification. 

. “The French Government will transmit to all the signatory 
Powers a certified copy of the procès-verbaux of the deposit 
of ratifications. : 

“IN FAITH WHEREOF the above-named Plenipotentiaries 
haye signed the present Treaty. ; 

“Done at Versailles, the twenty-eighth day of june, one 
thousand nine hundred and nineteen, in a single copy which 
will remain deposited in the archives of the French Republic, 
and of which authenticated copies will be transmitted to each 
of the Signatory Powers.” : 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate now re- 
turn to the first amendment which was passed over. d 

The Secretary. The first amendment, known as the John- 
son amendment, on page 19—— 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment has been read, 
necessary to read it again. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I understand that a number 
of Senators desire to address the Senate on the Johnson 
amendment. I think I myself should like to make a few re- 
marks upon it. They believed, however, as I believed, that the 
reading of the treaty would occupy all of the afternoon, and 
I do not know of any Senator who is now prepared to address 
the Senate. Under those conditions, I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if it would not suit his convenience to adjourn, 

Mr. LODGE. Several Senators who have spoken to me de- 
sire to go on to-morrow, but it is necessary to have a morning 
hour. I intended to move a recess, but I find that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the Senate should have a morning hour 
to-morrow for the consideration of the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which is now ready, and has been reported to the 
Senate to-day. It is a bill which ought to be disposed of in 
the morning hour at once. For that reason, instead of moving 
a recess, I move that the Senate adjourn until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. J 

The motion was agreed to; and (at + o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, October 21, 1919, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


It is not 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty Father, inspire, we pray Thee, the heart of every 
American citizen with a profounder reverence for our National 
Constitution, which for a hundred and thirty-two years has 
guided us to unparalleled prosperity; and arouse a patriotism 
which shall sweep through our Republic as never before, to 
still unholy strife, eliminate lawlessness and unrest; a patri- 
otism which shall drive the agitator, the Bolshevist, the dyna- 
miter, and all foreign vagaries from our borders, that loyalty, 
peace, and good will may reign supreme. In the name of Him 
who taught us how to live and enjoy the fruits of liberty, 
justice, mercy, and worship Thee, our Father, in the beauty of 
holiness. Amen. x 5 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 


1919. 


RECEPTION. TO THE KING OF THE BELGIANS, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk's desk a 
resolution dnd ask that it may be read for the information of 
the House. I shail then ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman does not ask for its considera- 
tion now? 3 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I ask that it be read for the informa- 
tion of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That on Tuesday, October 28, 1919, at 1.45 o'clock p. m., 
the House take a recess un 2.30 o’clock p. m. for the purpose of 
receiying His Majesty the King of the Belgians. . 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I desire to ask the gentleman from Wyoming if 
this is the only recess we are going to get before the regular 
session? 

Mr. MONDELL. I trust not; I trust that there will be 
another, beginning about the 8th or the 10th of November. 

Mr, BLANTON. I hope so, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I hope nobody will 
object to the consideration of this resolution. The King of the 
Belgians is about the only one of the crowd that deserves the 
cordial greetings of the American people. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


THE BUDGET. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9783, th 
budget bill. r 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. TOWNER in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill of which tho Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a national budget system and an inde- 
pendent audit of Government accounts, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am informed that at 1 o’clock 
there will be a drill on the plaza in front of the Capitol of what 
is known as “ The All-American Platoon,” a body of soldiers all 
of whom are foreign born, all of whom a few months ago could 


‘speak no English and could not understand an order in English. 


They will appear this afternoon at 1 o'clock, and it occurred to 
me that Members might desire to see them drill. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman plan to ask for a recess? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; in view of the fact that the House has 
an important piece of legislation before it, and that it will require 
all the afterncon and the attention of the House the entire day, 
I shall not ask for a recess. 

Mr. GARD. If we do not recess, the Members will all be out 
in front of the Capitol. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no; I think some gentlemen will be here. 

Mr. BLANTON. The usual 20 will be here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, Saturday night, just before ad- 
journment, I had yielded 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, as I may not 
be able to complete my remarks, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend them in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I concur very heartily with the general pro- 
visions of this bill. There are some points, perchance, to which 
important amendments should be made, but I shall not dwell 
particularly on those at the present, because they can be taken 
up more properly at a later date. 

In the first section of the bill we have a proposition for the 
creation of a bureau of the budget, with a director and an 
assistant director, at $10,000 and $7,500, respectively, for sal- 
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aries. I may say in passing that I believe this work can be 
done with a salary for the director equal to that of a Member 
of the House or Senate, and that an amendment should be 
made reducing the salary from $10,000 to $7,500, and in view 
of salaries paid throughout the departments for services of a 
like character in the main the assistant director's salary should 
be fixed at $5,000. 

Passing now to the question of the real work of the bureau 
of the budget, I desire to suggest that we should not deceive 
ourselves in advance with reference to great economies by the 
existence of such a bureau. If we could realize even a small 
percentage of the reduction prophesied by some of its enthusi- 
astic advocates we would still be doing well. I am confident 
that there is a margin of saving here sufficient to justify the 
creation of the bureau. 

But I am reminded of a little incident that happened some 
years ago when a particular gentleman who had mastered the 
world outside, and: was ready to conquer the department and 
demonstrate to all observing people his remarkable financial 
ability, came into the Treasury as Assistant Secretary. One 
of our versatile newspaper men wrote up the incident somewhat 
as follows. He described the newcomer as the greenest piece 
of political grass that ever came out of a great city in a Pull- 
man drawing room for the National Capital to direct the finan- 
cial affairs of the Nation. 

In the midst of the first day of official service he is said to 
have propounded more questions than all the wisest old-timers 
could ever answer. They were surprised and puzzled. Many 
of his questions related to things that belonged to the depart- 
ment, but many more related to things that did not belong to 
the department at all. 

On the next morning he entered the office, and the report of 
the newspaper correspondent says he sat for a few moments in 
quiet meditation. Those about him began to fear for his wel- 
fare. They thought, perchance, that the great official’s respon- 
sibilities resting upon him had so overtaxed him that his mind 
was about to give way. In a minute or two he sprang from his 
chair, rushed to the office of the Secretary, and pointed out to 
the Secretary where they could save $50,000 a year. 

The next day he called upon the Secretary early in the morn- 
ing and told him where he could save half a million dollars, 
Then he showed where he could save a million dollars, and on 
the third day he proved to the Secretary conclusively that he 
could run the Treasury Department without a cent of appro- 
priation. Ina short time that brilliant financial life passed on to 
wider fields. The observers were relieved, however, when he 
disappeared and became interested in private matters elsewhere. 
Here is an illustration of many of the ambitious thoughts and 
purposes that find their way into the department life to revolu- 
tionize everything in a day. Many of the fundamental rules of 
the great departments have been developed through years of 
experience. Most of them run along lines well defined and well 
fixed. In most of them there are practical economies. In some 
of them there are extravagances, and it is our purpose to search 
out as far as we may these extravagances to eliminate them 
and apply practical economy. 

In the discussion of this subject and the cost of the bureau 
naturally we wish to keep our minds upon that phase of the 
question. I think we have heard quite a number of men say in 
the course of the debate here that they are opposed to the 
creation of new bureaus; that they are in favor of reducing the 
number we already have. When, therefore, there is a proposi- 
tion to build up a new one we should know quite well what the 
range of its usefulness and practical value is. In determining 
that let Us look for a moment at the scope of this work. The 
committee has indicated in paragraph (c) of section 1 of this 
bill an appropriation of $100,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1920. That means $100,000 for six months. 

On that basis the committee suggests a cost of $200,000 a 
year for the running expenses of this bureau. This, however, in 
the light of the suggestions made by the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Hawtey] is merely the nose of the camel under the tent. 
The strongest argument that I have heard yet against this bill 
was suggested by the gentleman from Oregon. I am sorry that 
I do not see him on the floor now. By and by I wish to call 
his attention to that and make sure whether the estimate he 
then made was accurate or an accident. The committee sug- 
gests, as I have indicated, the measure of cost at $200,000 an- 
nually for the bureau. What did the gentleman from Oregon 
say? He said that they could not place the bureau within the 
Treasury Department and make it a part of that department 
without practically paralyzing the business of that department 
because of the volume of work that this bureau would be 
obliged to perform. Immediately I turned to some figures to 
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ascertain what the running expenses of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for its offices here in Washington might be. In 1913 the 
expenses of that department on the general salary roll were 
$3,341,000. Do we want, without further debate, to create a 
bureau that will cost $3,341,000? If so, where will it direct its 
energies to make a saving that will be equivalent to that ex- 
penditure? I am quite sure that that statement of $3,341,000 is 
incorrect. I am confident from years of observation that all 
of the additional work for a budget bureau can be performed 
inside of the Treasury Department for $75,000 a year. Others 
may think differently. I base this statement upon a careful re- 
view of the expense accounts and the activities of the various 
bureaus of the department and the method in which estimates 
have been made up heretofore. True, since I have had direct 
observation of these matters, other methods may haye come into 
existence. 

Let me sketch for just a moment some of the plans that were 
in vogue when I was required to take part in making up the esti- 
mates for the Treasury Department and for other departments. 
As suggested by others in these debates, each bureau officer is 
supplied at regular times each year with blanks upon which to 
prepare the estimates of his bureau. He is called upon by the 
head of the department to make those estimates along the lines 
of absolute necessity. He fills out the blank and sends it up to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. After they have all been turned 
in from the yarious branches of the department, they go into the 
hands of a committee for revision. Sometimes I chanced to be a 
member of the committee handling that kind of work. They 
review them and, wherever new estimates were furnished for 
new activities, investigations were made with respect to the 
necessity for the increases, In many instances those estimates 
were returned to the heads of the bureaus and they were called 
upon to reduce them, and in many instances they did, and I 
venture the prediction that the reductions thus made by these 
officers in the Treasury Department—and other departments 
were similar at that time—amounted to as much as the reduc- 
tions made by the committees on appropriations in the House and 
in the Senate. They were eliminated from the list, new forms 
were prepared before they were entered into the printed esti- 
mates to go to Congress, I do not mean to say that there were 
not overdrawn statements in some instances. Whether you 
have a bureau of the budget or whether you proceed according to 
the plan that I have described, you will have to go to the heads 
of these bureaus for these facts in the beginning. No director 
of the budget, no clerks or officials in the budget bureau, can do 
that work, and it would be unwise, impractical, to undertake it. 

That would mean that you would have people coming from an 
outside agency into each bureau to analyze the needs of the work 
of each individual desk and each line of expenditure in that 
bureau. That would mean a budget that might cost more than 
$8,341,000. That would be duplication, and we are standing here 
to prevent duplication, as I understand it. So I do not see the 
necessity of the largeness of the bureau, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Oregon, that would take practically the force 
now on the rolls of the Treasury Department to do this work. 
I think the estimate of the committee for $100,000 for the first 
six months stands quite in contrast with the estimate as fur- 
nished by the gentleman from Oregon, and I put these two state- 
ments in contrast simply to show the wide divergence of opinion 
that is bound to appear in dealing with a question of such mag- 
nitude and such complication. It is no small task to analyze 
this business. Moreover, if the Secretary of the Treasury, as a 
member of the President's Cabinet, in touch with the financial 
affairs of the Government, is not reliable and competent to do 
this business in the interest of an economical administration 
for his chief, how can we expect it from a director of the budget? 

Let us think for a minute about the matter of direct responsi- 
bility. How much more securely would an independent bureau 
of this kind fix the responsibility upon the President than the 
action of a member of the Cabinet would? How far can the 
President go into these details? Practically nothing is possible 
under the circumstances. If the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
only one department under his charge, is not able to do this 
work efficiently, how can you expect the President to find time 
for it, when he has the whole range of the Government to deal 
with? So, when it comes to the final analysis, I am inclined to 
the opinion that the independent bureau will not accomplish 
any special advantage in the line of economy but will be more 
expensive than it would be if provided for inside of the Treasury. 

Under paragraph (b) of section 2 emphasis is placed on cer- 
tain detailed work to be done by the bureau of the budget in 
making investigations extensively into the various branches of 
the public service. To carry out the duties there imposed you 
have a wide range of duplication of service. A few months of 
observation in the department will reveal that fact very clearly, 


Coming now to section 3, permanent appropriations, fixing 
estimates, let us get the bearing with reference to the general 
types of appropriations to be handled by this budget bureau. 
We have the annual appropriations which cover the major part 
of the Government expenditures. We have what are called 
permanent appropriations with fixed amounts, such, for in- 
stance, as those set apart for public buildings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield the gentleman 10 addi- 
tional minutes. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Then we have what we call 
the permanent indefinite appropriations, out of- which the re- 
funds from customs duties are made and the refunds from 
internal-revenue tax collections are made. I will pass that 
with a mere mention, taking up, for instance, section 4; and 
right there I find one of the best features in the bill. This 
budget bureau shall furnish the Congress balanced statements 
of revenues and expenditures. That is a new feature. That is 
essential information to the Members of the House and the 
Senate in the proper discharge of their duties in voting appro- 
priations, With a debit and credit statement clearly in view, we 
can measure our course of action in distributing appropriations. 

As it is now we are working in the dark. No one, except 
those on the committees which have given special attention to 
the subject, can state the unappropriated funds still in the 
Treasury on which additional appropriations may be drawn. 
If we have a statement in clear view as to the total revenues 
and the estimated expenditures side by side you have one of the 
strongest forces and arguments to press down unwise and un- 
necessary appropriation. To illustrate, a certain committee 
may be thoroughly imbued with the necessity of certain public 
improvements. They may be highly commendable. They bring 
in a bill authorizing the expenditure of a million dollars, for 
illustration. The House passes it. Another committee presents 
another proposition, and then another and another, nobody 
knowing what the volume of unappropriated funds in the 
Treasury may be at the time, but with these balanced statements 
of reyenues and appropriations we will have a picture before 
us, and thus we can guard against any of the appropriations 
that would otherwise be made. Now, lest my time should expire 
too suddenly I shall direct my attention to the other provision 
of this bill, beginning with section 9, providing for an account- 
ing department. I wish we could find a more suitable word 
than the word “department.” The word “bureau” is more 
commonly used for purposes of this kind. In this section we 
are laying a foundation for the largest measure of economy that 
can be realized under this bill. Why? Because the accounting 
officers of the Government can go out into these various chan- 
nels, gather the facts and submit them. The contracts and the 
vouchers upon which public money is expended will be available 
for the House and the Senate. When anyone rises on the floor 
then to challenge some course of procedure all we need to do 
is to go and get the contracts and the vouchers and review the 
official record upon which the disbursement has been made, 
Suppose we had that record now for all of these expenditures 
for the War Department, contracts amounting to billions of dol- 
lars, expenditures through disbursing officers amounting to 
billions more, 

When a committee on expenditures needs to ascertain the 
facts now you can call in these accounting oflicers, the men who 
know the facts from the examination of the record. They can 
bring the contracts and the vouchers, and you will have trained 
service to begin with. How is it now? When you start out 
on that kind of work you go and employ some so-called expert 
accountant, who may not know the alphabet of the accounting 
system of the Government of the United States. You pay him 
a big price—perhaps $20 or $30 a day—to go down there and 
learn something about the Government’s business. You are 
paying him that salary to educate him, and how could you rely 
upon the facts that are brought back by a person of that kind? 
On the other hand, you will have under this plan officers of the 
Government, subject to the call of the House and the Senate, 
to come and lay the facts upon the table, point out the record, 
and show what the situation is. Right there you can econo- 
mize; right there you can press in closer upon the expenditures 
of the Government; right there you can deal fairly and justly 
with everybody. With that plan you do not have to pound the 
brush to see whether you can scare up something or not. You 
have a practical business rule of action by means of which you 
can deal with the question. It is proposed that these account- 


ing officers shall be covered into the Government for life, with 
salaries aggregating $43,500. 


In all probability the same men 
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who. are doing the work now would go into the service under 


this bill. You would be legislating eight people into the service, 
giving life tenures with salaries amounting to $43,500, and two 
of them to draw half pay after they reach the age of 70 years, 
provided they have served 10 years. That is a point where I 
think there ought to be some amendments, and no doubt they 
will appear. The concluding portion of the bill relates to the 
efliciency of the accounting system. Under existing conditions 
you can not build up an efficient force of accounting officers. 
They have people in the service now, a few of them, not many, 
who do not understand the accounting system. They never 
will; they never can understand it. It is not in their nature 
to understand it; but the auditors can not dispose of those 
clerks. I will not take the time now to tell you why. 

If I had plenty of time I would enter into that story; it is a 
very interesting one. This bill requires the Civil Service Com- 
mission to establish eligible registers for the examination of 
applicants for appointment as accountants, The questions must 
he approved by the comptroller general himself. Why? Because 
the examinations ordinarily prescribed by that commission are 
not suitable for testing practical accountants, They do not bear 
upon the business to be transacted. This plan, however, provides 
that the examination of accountants shall be made upon ques- 
tions prescribed by the comptroller general, and on that basis 
you can begin to build up a standard of efficiency. 

EFFICIENCY, 


This idea of efficiency is an indispensable factor in correct 
accounting. The primary duty of the accounting system is to 
enforce a strict observance of legal methods in the collection and 
disbursement of public revenues. N 

The proper discharge of that duty makes it necessary for the 
officers and clerks intrusted with that business to possess clear, 
accurate knowledge of statutes, regulations, and methods of 
public business. These facts can not be repeated too frequently 
or emphasized too strongly, because a great many public officials 
act upon the assumption that the accounting offices are chiefly, 
if not exclusively, engaged in the posting of debits and credits 
that have been previously journalized by some one else. They 
do not seem to think that a knowledge of law, regulations, and 
Government business is of any consequence whatever. But 
whether they do or not those who are charged with the develop- 
ment of ways and means to promote the efficiency of the service 
should take into account actual conditions and facts and formu- 
late plans accordingly. 

The present accounting system is based upon the idea of a 
double examination or audit. One examination is to be made in 
the administrative offices that have jurisdiction of the expendi- 
tures of the various appropriations, and are therefore in pos- 
session of the actual information concerning all of the details 
involved in the creation of liabilities and the needs of the 
various branches of the public service. The final examination 
or audit is made in an auditing office, with the right of an 
appeal to the Comptroller of the Treasury as the chief account- 
ing officer. If the conditions that are logically involved in the 
present system are given due weight and consideration, trained 
accounting clerks will be secured for the administrative offices 
and also the auditing offices in order that accounts may be built 
up correctly under the laws and regulations and be examined 
finally by other accounting clerks in the auditing offices who are 
supposed to be trained to that particular line of business. It is 
a fact, however, that this subject has not yet received the con- 
sideration which it deserves. Until it does, the matter of 
public accounting is bound to carry within itself a large meas- 
ure of inefficiency. The most important improvements that 
could be made at this time are (1) the establishment of eligible 
registers with the Civil Service Commission for trained public 
accountants and (2) the adoption of an inflexible rule requir- 
ing that all clerks appointed to the work of the examination of 
public accounts should be certified by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion as trained accountants. The nature of this business is too 
. important te be pressed aside to serye the mere exigency of 
accommodating some person with a place who has no knowledge 
of the work of accounting or adaptability for it. It is useless 
to talk about the discharge of people from the rolls of the 
auditing offices who are not properly equipped for such service 
until the appointments of such persons upon those-rolls cease. 

The way in which to meet the situation, remove the difficulties, 
and improve the service is to adopt and enforce an inflexible 
rule with respect to the appointment of accounting clerks, 
Eligible registers have been established for other things, but the 
work of accounting seems to have received no more considera- 
tion than the ordinary routine affairs of clerical service. The 
accounting clerk who examines all the questions of law, regu- 
lations, and facts upon which a correct journal entry is based 
receives less consideration in point of salary than the individual 


who takes that journal entry and does the simple work of posting 
it into the ledger. This practice is wrong, not because the 
bookkeeper who posts the journal entry may receive a larger 
salary than the accounting clerk who determines all of the 
intricate questions involved in the journal entries, but because 
the accounting clerk does not receive a salary commensurate with 
the importance and value of his service. 

If an eligible register of accountants should be established and 
this office, for instance, should be allowed a certain number of 
accountants at the different grades, classes 1, 2, 3, and 4, selec- 
tions would then be made from persons who already possess 
some knowledge of the business. Under this plan, those who 
have never studied the work of accounting would be ineligible 
for appointment as accountants. In this way the classified serv- 
ice would become helpful to the accounting offices. 

Every well-informed person knows that accounting clerks 
should possess and exercise skill and knowledge peculiar to that 
kind of work. They must be familiar with the statutes creating 
the accounting system and prescribing the legal methods of pro- 
cedure to be observed in the examination and settlement of 
public accounts. They must possess a thorough knowledge of 
the laws of contracts and the statutes that are involved from 
time to time in the conduct of public business. In the customs 
service, for instance, the work calls for accurate knowledge of 
tariff schedules and rates, the customs administrative laws, and 
numerous other statutes as construed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Board of General Appraisers, and the courts. 
Those laws and decisions are complex in character and their 
proper construction and application require a high degree of 
skill on the part of the clerks who handle over $500,000,000 of 
business annually, keep it within legal channels, and direct it 
through all the ramifications of the public service to its correct 
places upon the ledgers of the department. It is erroneous to 
assume that such business involves merely the question of post- 
ing debits and credits previously ascertained by somebody else. 
Years of careful study and thorough training are necessary to 
qualify clerks to discharge such duties efficiently, economically, 
and in keeping with the public welfare. 

Numerous lines of public business will be readily recalled in 
addition to the customs service, if extended argument should 
be needed in support of this proposition. Efficiency can not be 
secured and economy can not be promoted effectively unless 
these important facts are taken into account and given full 
consideration and weight in the selection of clerks for the work 
of the accounting offices. 

INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATION. 


After extended study and observation of this branch of public 
business I am fully convinced that the accounting system of 
the Government will never reach its highest degree of effi- 
ciency and economy until the accounting offices become an in- 
dependent organization with the comptroller at its head. 

But this question must be viewed from the administrative 
standpoint also. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXAMINATION OF ACCOUNTS, 

Section 22 of the act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat., p. 211), is 
mandatory with respect to the administrative examination of 
accounts. 

Section 14 of the same act, page 210, makes provision for 
exceptional cases. 

The phrase “ proper administrative examination of accounts” 
has received numerous interpretations and applications. The 
office that manifests a commendable pride in systematic ac- 
counting seems to have no trouble in understanding the correct 
meaning of the phrase, but the office that is willing that its ac- 
counts may pass along with negligence and indifference seems to 
interpret that phrase according to its own inclinations, which 
are foreign to systematic accounting. It is not uncommon to 
find conflicting interpretations placed upon it by different com- 
mittees composed of persons claiming to be expert accountants. 

It is earnestly hoped and believed that the method of ad- 
ministrative bookkeeping recently prescribed by the department 
will assist very greatly in removing many of the difficulties 
heretofore experienced in connection with the administrative 
examination of accounts. 

Every account, whether it belongs to the species called claims 
or not, should bear official evidence showing that the proper 
administrative office has considered the matter and has for- 
warded to the auditor all the material information it has in 
regard to the correctness or incorrectness of the account. In 
this way the administrative offices and the accounting offices can 
cooperate with one another in reducing all mistakes to the 
lowest possible point and advancing the efficiency of the service 
to the highest point. 

But what constitutes a proper administrative examination? 
What does it really involve and require? 
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The legislative history of these statutes will assist us very 
materially in answering this question correctly. 

House Report 687, Fifty-third Congress, second session, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Dingley, of Maine, bears directly upon this ques- 
tion. It shows that “administrative officers should examine 
and approve these accounts coming under their control before 
they go to the auditor.” S 

In the second paragraph of page 3 of that report the follow- 
ing statement appears: 

To guard against the possibility of collusion in the settlement of the 
few classes = a which sare not had a previous tion and 
approval by an administrative officer, the auditor is required to submit 
such claims to two clerks to examine independently, and a favorable 
report is required from both to settle the same. 

It is evident that two independent audits are required, the 
first by the proper administrative officer and the second by the 
proper auditor. : 

Thus the existing law clearly requires a double examination 
or audit in the settlement of public accounts. 

The following extracts are quoted from pages 4349 to 4350 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Fifty-third Congress, second ses- 
sion: 

There should be a double audit of all the — of the Govern- 
ment, whether they be claims or accounts, whether the audit be made 
after disbursement or prior to payment. A double audit is essential to 
mathematical accuracy and a correct interpretation of statutes. 

Concent as we (the committee) do, that there should be a joint 
double audit, the question arises, Who shall make that audit? 

It is contended by the gentlemen who are opposed to this bill that 
the administrative audit under the present triplicate system of exami- 
nation should be abolished and accounts and claims sent directly to the 
auditor whose examination should be reviewed by a comptroller. It 
seems to me, Mr. irman, that an administrative examination is of 
paramount importance. Congress commits to the administrative de- 
2 the expenditures of large sums of money, much of which in 
ts detail is necessarily a matter of regulations by administrative de- 


partments. 

It follows, thercfore, that these departments should su ise and ex- 
amine expenditures they have authorized in order to etermine that 
they have been made in accordance with laws and regulations and that 
the amounts are correctly stated. 

If the administrative departments are to enforce economy in the 
administration of the public service, then there is no escape from the 
conclusion that they must supervise and review the expen itures they 
haye made. (Mr. Dockery.) 

Page 4850, Secretary Carlisle's letter contains the following: 

About 90 per cent of all the expenditures of the Government other 
than those from tal revenues are made through responsible disburs- 
ing agents, and their accounts will be carefully audited by the adminis- 
trative departments of the Government before going to the auditors. 

This method, together with the requirements that all claims which 
do not receive an administrative audit, shall have two inde ndent 
examinations in the auditor's offices, constitute a complete check. 

Page 4337, Mr, Dingley said: = 

All accounts before going to the proper auditor must first be examined 
and approved by the head of the department which made or authorized 
the expenditure. ‘This secures two separate and independent examina- 
tions of accounts. 

The act reorganizing the accounting olfices of the Treasury 
Department was approved July 31, 1894. 

On March 2, 1895, Mr. Dockery submitted, on behalf of the 
joint commission, a report concerning the reorganization of the 
accounting system of the Treasury Department. 

That House Report 2000, Fifty-third Congress, third session, 
contains the following on pages 25, 26, and 27: 

Addressing the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Dingley says: 

We want to inquire of you how the new accounting system has been 
working since the ist of ober and whether you have kept a special 


on that. 
p P HAMEL, I think the system is working admirably. The Secre- 


Mr. i 
tary recen — me to represent him in that matter and to notice 


might arise under the comparison of efficiency in the 


The Assistant Secretary summarized the question of a double 
examination or audit in the following words: 


ment, Navy Department, Interior Department, and the other depart- 
ments of the be corporation 
mercial house in the world, The new system provides that after this 
„ ogy tor. This 8 a complet 
double check. (P. 26, last paragraph.) re 
Thus it is clearly shown that an administrative examination 
involves the same degree of scrutiny and thoroughness that an 
examination would exact in an auditing office. It will be ob- 
served that the authors of the law gave the same meaning to 
the words “ examine,” “ examination,” with respect to an ad- 
ministrative office, that they did in regard to the auditing office. 
An administrative examination involves the same kind of work 
in an administrative office that it does in an auditing office. It 
will be observed that the authors of this law frequently used 
the expression “administrative audit,” also “joint audit,” 
meaning thereby one and the same thing for the administrative 
and the auditing offices. It will also be observed that Mr. 


Dockery, chairman of the commission, and also Mr. Dingley 


placed special stress upon the fact that the double audit of 
claims should be required before or after payment. 

On the basis of this bill you can reach out to the business 
colleges of the country, the business high schools of the coun- 
try, and induce them to put these fundamental questions into 
their courses of study. Thus in a short time the Government 
will be able to secure men and women who are educated for 
this work before they come here. As it is now, you pay them 
salaries while they learn the business. On the plan proposed 
in this bill you will be able to obtain trained service at the 
very outset, and that principle will lift the accounting system 
to a grade of efficiency that will challenge the commendations 
of al. 8 LApplause,} i 

e CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr, LAN HAu]. 

Mr, LANHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I wish to use the time allotted me in discussing a feature of 
the budget system relatively unimportant as regards legisla- 
tion but one concerning Which, in my opinion, it is pertinent to 
inquire at this time. I should like to make a brief statement 
and then predicate upon it one or two questions to members of 
the committee. 

I realize that this is a subject of general legislation, and 
that perhaps it would not be proper or advisable to seek to in- 
clude in it matters of detailed procedure in the manner of the 
preparation of the budget. The primary dual purpose of the 
proposed act is evidently to foster and promote economy and 
to discover and prevent duplication both in governmental effort 
and governmental expenditure. Conflicting claims and over- 
lapping of functions is an expensive incident of our adminis- 
trative system, 

I note that one of the witnesses who testified before the com- 
mittee was Dr. W. F. Willoughby, director of the Institute for 
Government Research. In his book on the problem of @ national 
budget he states as his opinion that data regarding the cost of 
governmental operations should be submitted from at least five 
distinct standpoints, namely: Funds, organization units, activi- 
ties, character of expenditure, and object of expenditure. These 
terms are largely self-explanatory. 

It seems to me that the adoption of some such method as that 
here suggested will likely insure economy by enabling the dis- 
covery of duplication and extravagance. Of course, this is a 
matter of accounting and is relatively unimportant, but it is 
intensely practical. I feel, therefore, that it is not really a 
digression to call attention to this feature of the matter. As 
Dr. Willoughby has stated, “ No satisfactory budget system can 
be established unless the proper basis for such a system is laid 
in the adoption of a scheme of expenditure documents and ac- 
counting practices calculated to produce the information which 
must be furnished by a budget if it is fully to serve its purpose 
as an information document.” 

Section 4 of this bill provides that the budget shall contain 
balanced statements of the revenues and expenditures of the 
Government. Nevertheless, we could be supplied with a bal- 
anced statement which would not reveal the real sources of ex- 
travagance and duplication and which would not properly pre- 
sent the ‘opportunities for economy. E 

Though this is not directly a part of our proposed legisla- 
tion, it seems to me that it is a very important incident, and I 
believe that in an effort to get a comprehensive idea of the 
program it is not crossing the bridge before we get to it to 
inquire of the committee whether or not it has considered this 
practical matter. For the information of myself and the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House I have risen to inquire about this 
feature of the system. Is this practical phase of the question 
to be left to the arbitrary judgment of one man? I for one 
should like to be advised of the method in the contemplation of 
the Budget Committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Wrrr1ams]. ‘ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in the last 25 or 80 years there has been an alarming 
increase in the cost of government in the United States, both 
in the Federal Government and in our State and municipal 
governments. This increase has been so progressive that it has 
become alarming and is now challenging the earnest considera- 
tion of thoughtful men charged with administration of govern- 
ment in the States and in the Nation. 

Some 20 years ago I had the honor of serving as a member 
of the legislatwgfof my State. The total appropriations for the 
State government for a period of two years at that time had 
reached the sum of thirteen millions. And I remember what an 
outery was made by a portion of the press of our State and the 
leaders of the opposition party, when that legislature ad- 
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journed, against its extravagance and wastefulness. That was 
20 years ago. Thirteen million dollars at that time was suffi- 
cient to finance all the departments of the government of the 
great State of Illinois for two years. In less than four years 
from that time the expenses of government in our State had 
gone up to $20,000,000 for two years. In 1912, at the close of 
the administration of Mr. Deneen, the legislature had appro- 
priated for the last two years of his administration the sum of 
$29,000,000. That enormous appropriation became an issue 
more or less in the 1912 campaign in Illinois. Our Democratic 
friends said that was wasteful and extravagant, and that if 
they were given charge of the State government they would 
cut down expenditures and reduce the taxes, with which the 
people of the State were burdened. A Democratic legislature 
and a Democratic governor came into power in 1912. There 
is no question but that they were acting in good faith in the 
criticism they had made of these expenditures and fully in- 
tended to cut down appropriations, but, to the surprise of 
themselves and everyone concerned in the State government in 
our State, the first legislature under that administration in- 
creased the appropriations to $39,000,000. In the next two 
years, the last half of the administration of Gov. Dunne, the 
appropriations reached the sum of $45,000,000, and the Repub- 
licans made that an issue in the campaign of 1916, namely, 
that the appropriations had unnecessarily been increased in 
four years from $39,000,000 to $45,000,000. And the Republican 
Party came back into power. However, the appropriations at 
the very next session of the legislature were increased, and I 
think necessarily so. 

And that has been the history of all the States. It has like- 
wise been the history of all the counties and cities of the 
United States. I see it stated in the hearings that in the great 
State of New York in 30 years the cost of government had 
increased 600 per cent, while the assessed valuation of the 
State had only increased 300 per cent and the population 30 
per cent. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will. 

Mr. ALMON. Did the population of the State of Illinois 
and the value of property and the assessed value of property 
increase in proportion to the increased appropriations to which 
you have just referred? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. No, sir. The increase in appropriations 
was entirely out of proportion to the increase in wealth and 
population. In 25 years our increase in appropriations in 
Illinois amounted to between 400 and 500 per cent. Our popu- 
lation probably about doubled in that time, and our increase in 
wealth was from 250 te 300 per cent. But I was speaking about 
the State of New York, where the expense of government in 
30 years has increased 600 per cent and the property valuation 
of the State 800 per cent. That is out of all proportion, it 
seems to me, and presents a question demanding the very best 
thought of men charged with the government of that State, as 
de the constantly increasing appropriations of the Federal 
Government demand the best thought of men charged with the 
management of our Federal Government. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. You would not have us under- 
stand that that was entirely extravagance on the part of the 
government? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not say so. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Is it because they are getting 
more by way of benefit in the shape of high schools and better 
roads and better asylums all along the line? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The States and the Federal Government 
have entered upon many new activities that require vast sums 
of money, but, with all that, the expenses of government 
are increasing at a ratio such that, unless it can be stopped, 
will reach a point where the burden will be teo heavy to be 
borne by the people. 

As to the Federal Government, the appropriations increased 
in the 40-year period from 1877 to 1917 more than 500 per cent. 
Let us begin with the administration of President Hayes, 40 
years ago. At that time we had 45,000,000 population. I find 
that the total expenditures, the entire appropriations, of the 
Congress for the first year of his administration—that is, for 
the year ending July 1, 1878—were only $88.356.938.13. At the 
present time we pass deficiency bills carrying larger sums than 
were appropriated by the Congress for that entire year. The 
next year the appropriations increased to $172,016,809.21; and 
we find that for the entire four-year period of the Hayes ad- 
ministration the total appropriations amounted to the modest 
sum of $578,609,236.42. My honored colleague from Minois 
[Mr. Caxxox], who is present with us to-day, was a Member 


of the House of Representatives at that time, and yet he has 
lived to see in his own lifetime and during his service in Con- 
gress the appropriations for the operation of the Federal Goy- 
ernment increase more than 500 per cent. 

In the administration of Garfield and Arthur, the next four- 
year period, the total appropriations for the entire four years 
amounted to $756,370,081.37, an increase of 8177, 760, 744.95 
over the four-year period preceding. 

In Mr. Cleveland's first administration the total appropria- 
tions for the entire four-year period were only $818,323.530.58, 
which was an increase of $61,953,449.16, a less increase than had 
been made in the former four-year period. 

Coming on down to the administration of President Harrison, 
the total appropriations for that four-year period reached the 
sum of $1,134,331,204.87. It was the first time in the history 
of the Nation, except during the period of the Civil War, that 
we had reached the point where we had expended more than a 
billion dollars under a single administration. An increase was 
noted in this administration of $316,007,674.34 over the ex- 
penditures of the first administration of Mr. Cleveland, a very 
large increase. 

In Mr. Cleveland’s second administration, which ended in 
1897, we find the total appropriations $1,226,644,157.19, or an 
increase of $92,312,952.82 over the Harrison administration. 

We then come to the McKinley administration, with the ex- 
traordinary expenditures growing out of the Spanish War, and 
we find that, even including all the expenditures of that war, the 
total appropriations of the Government for the four-year period 
were only $1,903,894,744.42, an increase of $677,250,587.23, which 
was largely on account of the Spanish-American War. 

Under Mr. Roosevelt's first administration the appropriations 
reached $1.897,811,351.83, an increase of $6,088,392.59 over the 
administration of Mr. McKinley, which conducted the war. 
Under Mr. Roosevelt's second term, which ended in 1909, the 
total appropriations for the entire period were $2,221,931,711.46, 
an increase of $324,120,359.63 over the previous four years of 
his first administration. 

When we come to the administration of President Taft we 
find the total appropriations of the Government reaching the 
sum of $2,5€3,849,210.84, or an increase of $341,917,499.38 over 
the last administration of President Roosevelt. It might be 
noted here that Mr. Roosevelt's second administration was the 
first administration in the history of the Government, except- 
Mr. Lincoln's, during the Civil War, where our expenditures 
reached the sum total of $2,000,000,000 and upwards. 

We have next the first administration of Mr. Wilson, where 
the total appropriations reached the sum of $3,216,841,723.11, 
an increase of $652,992,512.27, which was largely accounted for, 
as we all know, by the preparedness measures that were passed 
by Congress. 

We find that from 1877 down to 1917, a period of 40 years, the 
expenditures for operation of the Federal Government have in- 
creased more than 500 per cent. This certainly is a most star- 
tling fact, and if the same ratio of increase obtains the next 
40 years we will find Congress appropriating annually some- 
thing like $20,000,000,000. 

Now, as I said a few moments ago, that increase, no doubt, 
was largely brought about by the multiplied activities, in almost 
every direction, of the Government that have been brought into 
being during these several years, But it certainly is out of pro- 
portion to the growth and the increase in the population and 
wealth of this country. And you will note this, in the study of 
the appropriations for the support of the Government beginning 
back in the administration of President Washington, I think, 
that there has never been a four-year period, a period of a single 
administration, where the expense of the Government decreased 
over that of the previous four-year period except in case of war, 
with perhaps only a single exception. Up until the Civil War 
in 1860 this Federal Government had never appropriated in a 
single year as much as $75,000,000 to operate the Government, 
and we have now reached the period where the appropriations 
required are so stupendous, where they are so appalling, as to 
challenge the attention and consideration of thoughtful men 
charged with the administration of the Government. 

During these years this phenomenal increase in the cost of 
the Government has been widely discussed in the public press, 
in the magazines, in Congress, and in the State tegislatures. A 
great many books have been written by college professors on 
how to cure this manifestly growing evil in the expenditures of 
government. I notice in reading the hearings of the commit- 
tee that the committee had a few college professors before it, 
and got their views about the proper legislation and what kind 
of a budget should be created to meet the requirements of the 
situation. A careful analysis of the testimony of some of these 
eminent gentlemen has convinced me that they were absolutely 
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ignorant in many respects of the practical operations of the 
Government, and as to how appropriations were made, and as to 
the workings of the Congress, and the manner in which the 
revenues were raised and the appropriations were made. I read 
some time ago where Gen, Benjamin F. Butler, who at one time 
was a very prominent Member of this House, said, in discussing 
college professors and their activity in politics, that a treatise by 
a college professor on how to run the Government was about as 
yaluable as a dissertation by a soured old maid on how to rear 
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children. [Laughter and applause.] 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know of any class of 
business men in the United States to-day who are required to 
make a closer study of finding out how to make a given amount 
of money go a required distance than college professors? In 
other words, is it not a fact that the college professors of our 
land to-day are forced, by reason of very limited financial cir- 
cumstances, to make their little stipend of resources and income 
that they have to run their institutions with go to the further- 
most limit? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be true in their private life. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is not private life. That is the school 
life of the country. And ought we not to give them credit 
for it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My opinion is that if the Government were 
turned over in all its departments to college professors such as 
some of those who appeared before the committee, there would 
not be any money left in a very short time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman is not alluding to 
our mutual friend, the distinguished educator from Ohio, Dr. 
FESS. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. I certainly do not have him in mind. 
I am not speaking of Dr. Fess. Dr. Fess is one of the ablest 
and most practical men in Congress, and always instructs the 
House when he speaks. I am speaking of Dr. Willoughby, who- 
ever he is, and Mr. Lindsay; and the whole trouble with their 
publications has been that they have assumed that the Con- 
gress of the United States is culpable in this matter. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

. Mr. LANHAM. It is not my pleasure to know Dr. Wil- 
loughby, but I have read his book. Some of it may be theo- 
retical, and, again, some of it may be intensely practical. But 
it seems to me the preparation of a budget along the line he 
suggests, whereby you can identify and thereby prevent dupli- 
cation in the activities of the various departments, would be 
very helpful, although I realize that is not a matter of legisla- 
tion but of practical operation and administration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say to the gentleman that Dr. Wil- 
loughby’s second statement before the committee was much 
more illuminating than his first statement at a prior hearing, 
because he had in the meantime sat with the committee at its 
meetings and had heard some practical gentlemen discuss the 
matter. [Laughter.] But those who have written books on 
this subject in the main and those who are responsible for the 
articles in the magazines and the public press, who have been 
berating Congress because of its alleged extravagance and be- 
cause of the growing expenses of the Government, were assail- 
ing the wrong body and the wrong branch of Government. 
It is my belief, based upon observation made during my service 
in this body and upon what I have observed as to the operation 
of the Government, that the only place in the entire structure 
of the Federal Government where there has been an honest 
effort made to cut down expenses and to economize has been 
right here on the floor of the Congress of the United States. 
{Applause.] Take the estimates that have been submitted to 
Congress during the last 10 or 15 years by the departments of 
the Government, indicating the amounts that they requested 
and demanded of Congress, and compare those amounts with 
the appropriations actually made, and you will find that Con- 
gress, through the efficient Committee on Appropriations which 
we have been fortunate enough to have here session after ses- 
sion, has saved to the Government vast sums of money, running 
into the billions of dollars. j 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will, if it is in relation to the subject that 
I am talking about. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sure the gentleman was present the 
other day when the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations [Mr. GooD], in reply to my questions, stated 
that of the thousands of employees who were brought to Wash- 
ington during the war, for the purposes of the war, only about 
2,000 have been taken off the pay rolls and sent home. Now, are 
not we responsible for that? 
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Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I believe the number was 2,100 or 2,200. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman wants to be accurate, I am sure. 
I suppose as many as 15,000 or 20,000 have been removed, but 
others have taken their places. N 

Mr. BLANTON. It amounts to the same thing, if others have 
taken their places, because the number has not been. reduced. 
We are responsible for that. If the unnecessary ones are not 
sent home, are we not responsible for it when we let them stay 
here, or if, when some of them are sent home, we let others take 
their places? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My idea about that is that the heads of 
these departments under this administration are largely respon- 
sible for keeping thousands of unnecessary employees upon the 
pay rolls, 

Mr. BLANTON. We are primarily responsible, because we 
appropriate the money to pay for them. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentieman from Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. If the heads of these departments continue 
these extravagant estimates after this budget becomes the law, 
it will be more embarrassing with the budget than it would be 
without it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman from Nebraska is abso- 
lutely right. I haye no doubt in the world but what 30,000 or 
40,000 employees on the pay roll of the Government in Wash- 
ington could be discharged for the good of the service, and it 
ought to be done; but this legislation that we are bringing in 
here now has for its purpose—and I think we will find that it 
will largely accomplish that purpose—to furnish to the Congress 
definite and accurate information from time to time as to the 
needs of the public service, so that we can legislate on these 
appropriation bills perhaps in a more intelligent way than has 
| been possible in the past. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Is it not the duty of the bureau heads now 
to furnish this definite and specific information as to their 
official needs? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. REAVIS. If they pursue in the future the same policy 
that they have pursued in the past, will not the budget be a 
menace rather than a benefit? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, the theory of the budget, of course, 
is that we are creating a department that will stand separate 
and apart from these spending departments of the Government, 
and that in order to make good, and make a record for itself, it 
will have only in view the object to conserve the Public Treasury 
and to furnish Congress information of a definite nature as to 
the expenses of the Government that are really necessary. 

Mr. REAVIS. That is, we will have the estimates furnished 
by some one who takes into consideration the rights and needs 
of the people rather than the rights and needs of a department. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. Of course, we need not expect during 
the first two or three years of the operation of the budget, in 
my judgment, to reap the benefits from it that will ultimately 
come if this system is enacted and adopted, and if we have, as 
we will have, an honest effort made on the part of the bureau 
of budget, which is directly responsible, under the President of 
the United States, to furnish the Congress information as to 
the money that is actually needed. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to compliment the gentleman on the 
splendid service he has rendered to the House in collecting the 
data which he has just given us in his speech. I was wondering 
if he had gone behind the Hayes administration, back to the 
beginning of the Government, and whether or not he had that 
data, so that he could put it into his speech for the benefit of 
the Members of the House? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have the data, but the increase in appro- 
priations from the beginning of the Government up until the 
Civil War, while it was gradual, was not so great or rapid. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And the gentleman began far cnough after 
the Civil War so as to give normal figures. Now, I notice, in 
reading the hearings before the Budget Committee, a statement 
made by the chairman of the committee as to how much the 
estimates were reduced by the Congress of the United States in 
one year for instance. I was wondering if the gentleman him- 
self had those figures. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the last 10 or 15 years—I do not know 
the exact number of years—the estimates were reduced more 
than $1,000,000,000 prior to this Congress, and the gentleman 
knows that this Congress has reduced the estimates about 
$900,000,000. i 


—————— 
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Mr. HASTINGS. I was wondering if the gentleman had any 
exact figures for the last 10 or 12 years. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. The figures which I have relate to the total 
appropriations, elusive of the Post Offices Department, under 
the different administrations from President Hayes till 1917. 
They are as follows: 


$88, 356, 938. 13 
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Mr. Chairman, any thoughtful man after studying these fig- 
ures will see the wisdom of inaugurating a system in the mak- 
ing of these appropriations for the future that will eliminate 
all waste and extravagance and limiting appropriations in every 
possible way. By the practice of the strictest economy we will 
never again see an annual appropriation bill that carries less 
than three or four billion dollars. Our interest charge alone 
will greatly exceed $1,000,000,000, and after next year sound 
business and wise statesmanship demand that we begin a reduc- 
tion of our national debt from at least five hundred million to 
a billion dollars annually. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, has stated 
that at least four billions will be required annually for years to 
come. 

Where is this stupendous sum of money to come from? ‘There 
are only two possible sources—to levy taxes on the people or 
further increase our burden of debt. When this fact becomes. 
plain to the people, as it will, they are going to demand strict 
economy on the part of Congress, and will demand that appro- 
priations be reduced to the actual requirements of the Govern- 
ment, 

Heretofore the people have not been directly interested in 
these appropriations, because they did not feel the burden of 
taxes. Prior to the war our revenue was derived mainly from 
tariff duties and the internal revenue, and the weight of these 
taxes were not felt by the people; therefore they did not have 
such a direct and personal interest in the appropriations as they 
will now have, when they have to dig down into their own pock- 
ets to pay the bills. Until now the internal revenue produced 
about one-half of the money required to run the Government. 
With national prohibition the main part of that revenue has 
gone forever. ‘The tariff, which has been such a fertile theme 
for discussion, has produced the other half. AN students of 
the tariff agree that it will not be possible to frame a tariff bill 
either on the Republican theory of protection or the Democratic 
theory of a tariff for revenue only that will produce to exceed 
$500,000,000. We are therefore squarely up against the propo- 
sition that from now on anywhere from three to four billion 
dollars must be raised annually from the people direct. This 
necessity will not tend to make Congress any too popular with 
the people. Neither will it be an asset to the party that hap- 
pens to be in power. For years to come one of the live, burning 
questions in our polities is going to be the expenditures of the 
Government. Parties will be voted into office and voted out of 
office on this issue. The people will demand a business admin- 
istration of their Government, and they will judge parties and 
public men on their record in holding down profligate expendi- 
tures. Í 

In order that the people may pass accurate judgment on 
these matters, it is necessary that our fiscal system, including 
both the raising of the revenues and their expenditure, should 
be such that responsibility can be placed, and that it can be 
definitely determined who is entitled to the credit or to the 
blame, as the case may be, in all these matters. 

This law creating a budget system definitely fixes that re- 
sponsibility. Under the bill the responsibility will, in the first 
instance, rest on the President and the executive branch of the 
Government. The President, through the machinery provided 
in the bill, will be required to submit to Congress on the first 
day of each regular session a full and detailed statement of the 
amount of money required for the various activities of the Gov- 
ernment for the coming year. He will have to say: “I need 
this much money the coming year. Every dollar is necessary 
for the proper operation of the Government. I ask you, on my 
responsibility as President, to furnish me this amount.” 

When the President submits his budget the people will know 
the sum total of the money required to run the Government for 
a year. If the amount is too large and does not meet the ap- 
proval of the country, the President and his administration will 
be held responsible by the people. 

When the budget is submitted to Congress by the President 
a responsibility then attaches to Congress. If Congress ap- 
proves the budget and grants the President the amount de- 
manded, it then becomes equally responsible with him before 
the country. If Congress takes the position that the demands of 
the President are exorbitant and extravagant and cuts the esti- 
mates, a clear-cut issue is then made between the President and 
Congress, which is presented to the people in a manner they can 
understand and intelligently pass upon. This, in my judgment, 
will result in tremendous saving to the Treasury. 

The bill then provides for the appointment of an official 
termed the comptroller general, whose duty it is to follow every 
appropriation made by Congress and see that the money is 
properly spent. This will be of invaluable service to Congress, 
as this official, being entirely independent of every other branch 
of the Government, is directly responsible to Congress, I shall 
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not go further into the details of this legislation, as it has been 
fully explained in the many able speeches that have been made. 

I will say, however, that I heartily support this measure as 
a wise, constructive piece of legislation, and congratulate the 
committee on their work in reporting a bill that apparently has 
the approval of the entire membership of the House. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nevada [Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, you are familiar 
with Shakespeare's immortal truth in the tragedy of King Lear, 
proving that you can not give away your authority and still 
have it. The Constitution conferred certain power upon their 
Representatives in Congress. We can not delegate a duty to 
some one else and still have the same power and information 
that we would have if we performed it ourselves. 

The Member from Nevada is jealous that no power be voted 
away, jealous that none be misused. We must approach the 
future with an intense anticipation of the duties and knowledge 
of our governmental requirements. [Applause.] 

It was an honor to hear the distinguished Member from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop] in lucid speech define our Nation's financial condi- 
tion. His clearness of thought upon that subject was the re- 
sult of labor and devotion. We were grateful for that knowl- 
edge, with ambition for his opportunity. 

Does the budget legislation propose to turn that ability, 
knowledge, and duty for which we were elected over to an 
appointee? Do we voluntarily vote away this power, this 
pleasure of service and duty, to avoid toil, or do we feel some 
one is better qualified with diligence to serve our Nation? 

The framers of the Constitution were wise to provide that 
our Senate share the duty of deciding foreign treaties. It 
would haye added wisdom to give Representatives in Congress 
equal power. 

How many of you gentlemen fresh from the people had your 
opinion sought by your Senators upon the most important 
problem of history? My every word is spoken with reverence 
for our Nation and my place, jealous of its power and jealous 
of my duty. As we debate this measure by sections, no portion 
which delegates our power will have my approval. {Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PARRISH]. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to make a few gen- 
eral remarks concerning the merits of this proposed legislation 
which has for its purpose the creation of a national budget, and 
to say something concerning the necessity of economy in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the National Government generally, 
This bill, if it meets the expectations of all of us, will reach a 
wide-felt need and will have a far-reaching effect toward stimu- 
lating a more rigid economy in Government expenditures. 

In the first place, the director of the budget, with the salary 
proposed and with the assistance given him, should be a very com- 
petent and capable man, and if he properly performs his duties 
the budget, which will hereafter be submitted to Congress in- 
stead of the Book of Estimates, will be more carefully studied 
and scrutinized than has been the case under the old system. 
This will have the effect, I trust, of holding down some of the 
extravagant requests that have been made in the various depart- 
ments, and will leave off of the list many of the unnecessary em- 
ployees now finding lodgment in the various departments. Until 
we administer public affairs with the same strict economy that 
we administer our private affairs, we are going to waste a great 
deal of the people’s money, and I sincerely hope the director of 
the budget will exercise that business judgment and intelligent 
economy that characterizes the successful business firms of our 
country, and if he does this, it will not only meet the hope and 
expectation of Congress but also of the American people. 

Then the accounting department, which will be under the 
direction of the comptroller general, will audit very carefully 
all the expenditures after the money has been appropriated 
by Congress, and while in its nature it will be a post-mortem 
jexamination, yet I feel that it will have a beneficial effect. In 
other words, under the present system Congress makes appro- 
priations and the money is turned over to the heads of the 
yarious departments of Government, and unless expensive in- 
vestigation is ordered Congress does not know whether the 
money was expended according to its wishes or not, but under 
the auditing system there will be made by the comptroller gen- 
eral a careful audit of all expenditures of the Government, and 
the effect will be to advise Congress and the people whether or 

not those intrusted with the expenditures of public money have 
carried out the wishes of Congress and the people, and it goes 
without saying that this check, no doubt, will encourage cau- 
tion and economy in the public expenditures, 
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If I may say so, Mr. Chairman, the great issue now before the 
American people and before Congress is the matter of the eco- 
nomic expenditure of public money. I saw an article in one 
of the n papers yesterday which said in effect that 
the two great parties are searching for a political issue. If I 
may be permitted to suggest to the writer of that article, 
neither party now has to search for that issue, because it has 
already been determined, and hereafter the great issue before 
the American people will be that touching the expenditure of 
public money and the amount of taxes that will be exacted in 
order to meet such expenditures, and hereafter the man who 
aspires to public leadership will have to give an account before 
his constituency of how he has expended or will expend money 
from the Public Treasury. 

In the history of the English Government you will find that 
the expenditures were made at random, more or less in a way 
similar to ours, for a great number of years, and then William 
E. Gladstone came forward as one of the great leaders of his 
day and gave the best of his life in defense of the treasury of 
England, and under his leadership there was created the system 
of the exchequer and the audit, which has stood the test of all 
the legal attacks made against it for more than 50 years; 
Gladstone's name has gone down in history as one of England's 
greatest statesmen and the exchequer and audit has remained 
the vital issue before the English people from that day until 
this, and will continue to be the issue through all time to come. 

Now is the time in the history of the American people that 
some great man come forward, as Gladstone did in England, 
and become a dominant force that will reorganize the financial 
system of this Nation in such a way as to give to the United 
States a great business administration and see to it that the 
taxes which must be exacted of the people of the United States 
are expended with the strictest economy. [Applause.] Hence- 
forth this is the issue, the vital question to the people back at 
home—What are you going to do with the public money? And 
they will take no evasive answer in reply; they are reasonable, 
but they will not be deceived; they want the money they pay 
into the Public Treasury to be judiciously expended; they want 
value received for their money. 

I am not one of those who try to make the public believe 
that all the money that has been spent in the past has been 
wasted—far from it—for such demagoguery as that has a bad 
effect when it comes from a Member of Congress, or, for that 
matter, any other public official, as it serves to cast discredit 
upon those who have unselfishly sought to serve the people 
whom they have been elected to serve. However, no man will 
deny that public money has been wasted and extravagantly ex- 
pended ; but by a careful study of the various needs of the Gov- 
ernment the expenditures can be cut down very largely, and the 
public will get the benefit, dollar for dollar, of the money that 
is spent. The people at home expect us to see that this is done, 
and they are expecting relief from the heavy burden of taxation 
that is now imposed upon them. 

The farmers of this Nation have borne the burdens of tax- 
ation without complaint, and during the war these burdens 
were heavily increased, yet without a murmur or complaint 
they paid whatever they were asked to pay; but now that the 
war is over we are, or should be, returning to the paths of 
peace, and the people at home are expecting us to do something 
to relleve the heavy taxes that were required to be paid into 
the Federal Treasury. The income and excess-profits taxes that 
have been levied in the past, and that seem to be the only means 
of meeting Government expenditures, have fallen heavily upon 
the farmers of our country. 

They have been making a little money during the past few 
years, but most of the profit has gone back into the Government, 
either in the form of taxes or in the purchase of Liberty bonds. 
The income and excess-profits tax as now levied has a tendency 
to discourage progress, development, and individual initiative, 
The farmer with a few dollars invested, by putting into it the 
very hard labor of himself and children, has succeeded in bring- 
ing in good returns, and has in fact made a little profit, and we 
want to so regulate our financial affairs in the future that the 
man who makes the profit by his energy and initiative will be 
permitted to retain as mugh as possible of that which he earns 
by his own efforts and the effort of his family in order to protect 
them against the hardship of a rainy day. [Applause.] 

Indeed, if I may say so, Mr. Chairman, we should hasten back, 
and that as quickly as possible, to the paths of peace. We must 
discourage extravagant expenditures wherever found, either in 
public or private life. We want to go back to that good old- 
fashioned democracy which gives to every man the right to make 
his own fortune, and that with as little interference and regula- 
tion on the part of the Goyernment as possible. The high cost of 
living, with those things that follow, about which much has 
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been said recently, will never be reduced until the American 
people go back to the paths of peace and are conservative in their 
investments, conservative in their daily method of living, and 
until they exercise and practice the strictest economy, and in 
order to do this it is necessary that we get back as quickly as 
possible to normal conditions. 

In furtherance of this plan I believe we should return the 
railroads to their owners under legislation that will properly 
safeguard the public as speedily as possible. [Applause.] We 
ought to build a permanent and enduring merchant marine sys- 
tem, und by proper legislation close the doors against undesirable 
immigration, shutting out those who would come in to disturb 
our economic and social conditions, and that the agitator should 
be hit—and hit hard; that the doctrine of conservatism, rational, 
and economic living should be preached from every pulpit and 
platform, and every man should be given, as far as possible, the 
chance to reap the fruits of his own toil; it is in this way only 
that we will destroy the agitator and put business back on a 
conservative basis. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are not going to do this 
by bickering across the aisle; we are not going to do this by 
hurling accusations from one side of the aisle to the other; we 
are not going to do this by making charges and countercharges ; 
but we can, as Representatives of the great American people, do 
this by putting our shoulders to the wheel, the men on the left of 
the aisle pulling together with the men on the right of the aisle 
as one great man for the common and unselfish good of our great 
American Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House: 
If it were not for the fact that this bill is supported by so many 
of the ablest and most experienced and most patriotic men of 
the House, I should find myself absolutely without any faith in 
its eflicacy to accomplish the purpose for which it is intended. 
Of course, generally speaking, we are all in perfect accord in 
the purpose underlying the bill. Every thoughtful man in this 
House has come to recognize the great danger that confronts 
us on account of the extravagance of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the various States and other Government subdivi- 
sions of the country. Before the recent war the total expenses of 
the National Government amounted to about $1,500,000,000 a year. 
Our total indebtedness was less than $1,000,000,000. The annuai 
interest on this sum was only a little more than $20,000,000. We 
are told on good authority that when the final balance is 
struck and the present war technically closed the obligations of 
the Government will amount to more than $30,000,000,000. It 
will require nearly $1,500,000,000 to take care of the sinking 
fund and interests on these obligations. This sum about equals 
the total cost of running the Federal Government before the 
war. And it is now estimated that it will require something like 
$5,000,000,000 annually to meet the vast expense of the Govern- 
ment. This presents a situation that challenges the careful 
consideration of every Member of this body. The records of 
history show that money as represented in taxes or commerce 
or conquest has always been a prolific source of war. The dis- 
charge of a debt amounting to $30,000,000,000 would endanger 
the very existence of any other government that ever existed 
on earth; and we shall be fortunate, indeed, if we are able to 
solve the problems facing us without engendering disputes 
and class hatreds that will seriously disturb the happiness of 
our people, if they do not endanger the preseryation of the 
Republic, 

Extravagance is rampant on every hand—in the home, in the 
family, and in the conduct of the Government. It is interfering 
with the education and hindering the moral development of the 
youth of the land. I believe I appreciate the seriousness of the 
situation as fully as any Member of this House. During the 
excitement of the war and the dangers involved in that con- 
flict, of course, we had little time to count the cost or think of 
economy. Our first thought was to win the war in the quickest 
way and with the least possible loss of life. We did not care to 
consider the mere matter of money as against the lives of the 
brave boys who were fighting for our flag. 

But in this connection I may say that since the war I have 
been casting my vote against additional appropriations and new 
schemes for the creation of boards and departments, necessitat- 
ing new expenditures by the Government. I have done so con- 
sistently, as the Recorp will show, and I intend to continue to 
doit. And, my friends, we may as well face the fact that this is 
the only way to cure the eyil of extravagance. The remedy rests 
with the individual Members of this House and of the Senate. 

Now, what is the first thing that confronts us when we fix our 
eyes on this bill? The two first lines of the first paragraph of 
the bill provide for the creation of a Bureau, with a Director to 


receive a salary of $10,000 a year and an Assistant Director at 
$7,500 a year. This Bureau is to serve asa buffer between Mem- 
bers of Congress and their constituents. The Director of this 
Bureau is authorized to appoint and fix the pay of employees 
and to spend money for rent, printing, telegrams, telephones, 
law books, books of reference, stationery, furniture, office equip- 
ment, and other supplies—to organize in due and ancient form 
as a department of the Government. 

The initial appropriation for the expense of this department 
is $100,000. We all know what that means. It is only a be- 
ginning. I will say frankly that I have very little faith in any 
economic reform to be accomplished by any measure that starts 
out with the creation of a new board or bureau or a new de- 
partment in our Government. If any committee will report an 
act to abolish some board or bureau or to cut its appropriation 
or the number of its employees in half, I think I should be 
willing to promise offhand to cast one vote in favor of such a 
bill, no matter in what direction it strikes. But I shall haye 
to be convinced before I favor any bill that starts out with the 
creation of another board or bureau in Washington. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes, with pleasure, y 

Mr. WELLING. There ought to be one feature of this bill 
particularly inviting to the gentleman. I refer to the one wherein 
it abolishes the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Oh, no; not at all. There is no— 

Mr. SEARS, It does not abolish it at all. It simply raises 
his salary to $10,000 a year. 

Mr. STEAGALL. It does not abolish the office of Comptroller 
of the Treasury. It simply substitutes for him an officer to be 
known as a Comptroller General, who is to perform the same 
duties, the salary being raised to $10,000 a year, as suggested 
by my friend from Florida [Mr. Sears]. Then there is to be an 
Assistant Comptroller General, at $7,500 a year, to take the place 
of the Assistant Comptroller of the Treasury. The Comptroller 
General also has authority, specifically conferred by the act, to 
appoint as many as three employees, each at a salary of $5,000 
a year, independent of civil-service regulations. The Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget is also empowered to appoint three 
men at $5,000 a year each in addition to the others he may 
deem necessary in his department. If you will examine the bill, 
on page 9, at the bottom, you will find that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, in addition to his Assistant and the other three men pro- 
vided for at salaries of $5,000 each and the entire force in the 
office of the Comptroller of the Treasury, which is to be trans- 
ferred to the new department, is authorized to appoint, remove, 
and fix the compensation of sueh officers and employees in his 
department as may be provided. In making these appointments 
he is responsible to nobody, and he may fix the salaries as he 
pleases, according to his own sweet will, with the one single 
limitation that not more than three shall be allowed salaries of 
more than $5,000 each. We know well enough how the head of 
every department in Washington thinks that the whole scheme 
of government depends upon him and those employed under him, 
and how hard it is ever to hold down the salaries or the number 
of people employed in any department. Always Congress cuts 
the estimates. Every year the Congress saves millions and mil- 
lions of dollars by the reductions in the estimates of the yarious 
departments. Yet knowing all these things to be true, the members 
of the Budget Committee have reported a bill which makes the 
Comptroller General and the Assistant Comptroller General of- 
ficers for life, and even provides that they may be retired at half 
pay when they reach 70 years of age; and which makes them 
responsible, we might say, to nobody but the good Father who 
rules us all. Why do I say that? I know that they are supposed 
to be responsible to Congress, but a close analysis of the Jan- 
guage of the act shows that as a practical proposition this is not 
true. But I am opposed to life tenure in office for the head of 
any department in this Government, even if absolute power over 
him were retained in the Congress of the United States. It is un- 
American and undemocratic. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will be glad to yield in a moment. ‘The 
act provides that the Comptroller General and the Assistant 
Comptroller General may be removed if “ inefficient’ or “ guilty 
of neglect of duty ” or “ malfeasance in office.’ What is “ inefli- 
ciency"? “Inefficiency ” would be defined in various ways, 
according to the mind of the individual passing upon the ques- 
tion. But in no event would the question hinge upon whether 
or not an officer was cautious or liberal regarding expenditure 
of money for the public welfare. What is meant by the phrase 
“ guilty of neglect of duty’? Certainly no lawyer would con- 
tend that an officer would be “ guilty of neglect of duty“ simply 
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because he favored a liberal expenditure of the public money 
for the public welfare. So of an officer accused of “ mal- 
feasance in office.” The words would be held to involve bad 
faith or corruption. In no case would this clause be construed 
to apply to an officer who might be liberal in his views regarding 
expenditures. So we see there is nothing in these provisions 
of the act that would enable the Congress to get rid of a Comp- 
troller General or the Assistant Comptroller General because of 
a failure to economize. And, following the enumeration of 
thesé grounds of removal we find this specific clause, “and for 
no other cause and in no other manner.” So it is beyond con- 
troversy that for the mere failure to enforce economy there is 
no power in the President nor the Congress through which the 
Comptroller General nor the Assistant Comptroller General may 
be removed. We have made them officers for life with no power 
retained in the Congress by which to get rid of them, even 
though their retention in office might result in the unnecessary 
expenditure of billions of dollars every year. 

Another thing proposed in connection with this bill that does 
not appeal to me is the revision of the rules of the House. The 
plan contemplates the creation of a supercommittee on the 
subject of appropriations, a committee to have charge of all 
bills involving expenditures. At the same time we are told that 
we shall let the various appropriation committees continue to 
function, in so far as the right to make authorizations regard- 
ing the various departments is concerned. 

This looks to me like a duplication of work, and that is one 
of the things that we have been crying out against, and that 
ought not to be countenanced here nor in any other branch of the 
Government. This new committee could never hope to become 
more familiar with conditions and necessities in the various 
departments of government than the committees of this House, 
the Members of which are in peculiar touch with each of 
those departments and who have been studying their operation 
for years and years. Besides, so far as I am concerned, I do 
not like the idea of centralizing power in this body. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield 10 minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STEAGALL. ‘This body is in charge of itself. The 
majority has absolute control. It is democratic in its organi- 
zation, everyone has his say, everyone has recognition, and I 
hate to see this changed. I can not see my way clear to vote to 
put all this vast power in one committee. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I have about reached the point where I am slow 
to throw up my hat for something simply because it is offered 
asa reform, and I have been counted as a kind of reformer all 
my life. Before I came to Congress I favored nearly all of the 
progressive policies of my party—“ new-fangled issues” they 
were sometimes called. In many instances there is no doubt we 
were right; but I think I have learned some things during my 
service as a Member of this body, and to tell you the whole 
truth, I am not quite sure that I have not unlearned a few. 
Merely to call a thing a reform does not enthuse me any more so 
much as it used to, though I wish it understood that I am still 
a young man. [Laughter.] I confess I am alarmed at the sense- 
less and incessant clamor for change to be heard on every hand. 
I deplore the discontent and dissatisfaction with customs and 
ideals and institutions we have been taught so long to regard as 
sacred. We have upset so many things that I sometimes fear 
I shall wake up some morning to find myself left-handed. 
{Laughter.] I once heard my father tell a story that illustrates 
my view of what is needed in this Government. There was a 
great preacher down in my country who once held a big revival 
meeting. Soon after the meeting closed he met a friend and 
told him about it. The preacher said it was the greatest revival 
he had ever known in his life. The friend was a religious man 
and, being delighted with the report, hastened to inquire, “And 
how many new members did you take in?” The preacher re- 
plied, We did not take in any; we turned out 130.” [Laugh- 
ter.] My friends, this is the method to be employed in this 
body if we are to give the people the reforms they desire at our 
hands. [Applause.] 

We need an end to the senseless cry for change. We need 
a revival of conservatism and common sense. If we are going to 
cut down expenses, instead of passing new laws and creating 
new boards and bureaus, we should repeal some of the laws 
now on the statute books and abolish some of the boards and 
bureaus now in operation. [Applause.] If there is 
that the people of this country are sick and tired of, it is 
boards and bureaus in Washington to govern their activi- 
ties. I am not lecturing anybody nor criticizing anybody 
nor putting any blame on anybody that I do not take my 
own share of, I know that we did a great many things dur- 


ing the war that we would not have thought of doing under 
other conditions and, of course, we made some though 
I think it safe to say that in every such case the fault lay 
primarily with the heads of departments, Army officers, and 
other so-called experts who thought they were wiser than Con- 
gress and who were allowed to influence our action. But the 
fact is there is hardly anything in this country or any business 
establishment from the Pennsylvania Railroad to a peanut stand 
that a man can now operate without having a Federal official 
superintend him, The truth is, we have too much government. 
We are drifting away from the old maxim that the people least 
governed are the best governed. 

This Congress, even though the war ended about a year ago, 
notwithstanding the enormous burdens entailed. is going right 
on increasing salaries, creating officers, establishing boards 
and bureaus, granting pensions to civil employees, and spending 
money as if the country did not owe a dollar and had billions 
in the Treasury lying idle. As a remedy for this we are told 
that we shall shift responsibility on the President. Well, in 
the first place, I do not believe this body is bankrupt, either in 
intelligence, in courage, or in patriotism. In any event, we have 
assumed the responsibility under oath and we can not get rid of 
it, even if we would. 

But let us see what will become of the effort to place re- 
sponsibility on the President. ‘The Members of this House 
have to face their constituents every two years and give ac- 
count of their conduct here. The President holds office for 
four years and will not be a candidate every time Members of 
this House offer for reelection. The people, if they have the 
good sense they ought to have and that I believe they have, 
will not submit very long to the enormous burdens they are now 
earrying without calling their Representatives to account, unless 
they are shown that these burdens are necessary for the support 
of the Government, economically and sensibly administered. 

Our revenue can no longer be raised by tariff laws, as formerly. 
‘Taxes are now in the main levied directly. The people know 
what they are required to contribute to the support of the 
Government and they are going to demand full understanding of 
the manner and purposes for which it is expended. But suppose, 
for the sake of the argument, that the President should be a 
candidate for reelection, do you suppose that the election of 
a President is likely to be determined by what his Budget 
Bureau recommends to Congress? Why, of course 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman five 
additional minutes, 

Mr. STEAGALL. Of course, the determination of a presi- 
dential campaign will not be decided upon an issue like that, 
I believe it is true that we did once have a candidate for the 
Presidency who talked quite a lot about a horse doctor in the 
Geodetie Survey, but no candidate for the Presidency is likely, 
to adopt that method of campaigning any time soon! Cam- 
paigns for the Presidency will be fought out over questions of 
world-wide importance. Gentlemen, the truth of the matter is 
there is but one hope for reforming conditions in this body, and 
that hope rests upon the courage and patriotism of the indi- 
vidual Member of Congress and his recognition of his responsi- 
bility to his people at home. [Applause.] If the regard of 
Members of this House for their constituents who must pay the 
taxes to meet the expenditures made by Congress, Members who 
must confront their constituents every two years to give an 
account of their record here—if they can not be trusted to take 
care of the situation, it is useless to hope for better things at 
the hands of some head of a bureau who holds office by appoint- 
ment. I confess I have no faith in it. 

Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman permit me to say further, 
especially where you have a life tenure? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; whether he is in for four years at 
the will of the President or for life. Of course, if he is in for 
life, it only makes the case much worse. Gentlemen, I know it 
is a common thing for men to asperse Congress, and I never, 
hear a thoughtless fellow engaged in wholesale denuncia- 
tion of the representatives of the people of this great Nation 
that I am not sorry for him. Every man ought to know that the 
protection of the masses rests in the keeping of their own 
chosen representatives, and it is in them that we must find the 
intelligence and patriotism upon which depends the perpetuity, 
of this Republic. [Applause] My friends, as I see the 
matter—though I express my opinion in the face of the fact 
that many older, abler, and more experienced Members of the 
House view it otherwise—the hope for relief from reckless ex- 
travagance under which the people suffer rests upon their chosen 

and I have no faith in any scheme by which this 
body is to go out and hire some fellow to tell us how to ren 
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the Congress of the United States. [Applause.] The less out- 
siders are permitted to influence our action, the better it will 
be. The people to whom we owe our highest duty do not come 
here. They rely upon us to protect their interests. I know it is 
mighty easy to find a man on any corner who cusses Congress 
and who can tell exactly what ought to be done and how this 
body should be run, but about nine hundred and ninety-nine 
times out of a thousand when you find one of these fellows you 
will discover that he could not be elected to any office in his 
precinct, and that if he could live another hundred years would 
have no chance eyer to become a Member of this great body. 
[Applause.] I believe there is more patriotism and brains, 
more legislative capacity, in this Congress, chosen as the 
representative of the great free people of this country, than 
could be found in any other body of men of like size that ever 
assembled on this earth. If the President were ordered to 
select a like number of men or twice the number who compose 
this body to attempt to tell us how to legislate, the scheme 
would be a failure. I think I know it can not be less, if we 
send him out to organize a board or bureau for that purpose. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, almost daily our Republican 
friends from across the aisle with tears in their eyes deeply 
deprecate the increased expenditures of our Government, and 
then in the next breath lay the blame upon what they term 
“Democratic departments” of Government. I wonder if our 
friends do not know how ridiculous their position is to the 
people of this country who know the facts, who know that the 
estimates of the expenditures of these various departments 
and the designated clerical force required are largely made up 
by the chiefs of those departments, many of whom, and a ma- 
jority of whom, are Republicans in politics and who hold their 
positions under the ciyil-service rules of this Government, 
and many of whom have filled their positions for 25, 30, and 
eyen 40 years. Department heads recommend estimates made 
by these department chiefs independently holding their posi- 
tions for life under civil-service regulations. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I can not, as I have only 
three minutes. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee, in reply to my 
question the other day admitted that out of the many thousands 
of war clerks only about 2,100 had been sent home, and he laid 
the blame on the departments; and I am advised that every 
time one of these departments turns loose some of these war 
workers who are unnecessary and tells them to go home that 
the very next day a Congressman, in many instances a Repub- 
lican, comes down with his constituents, both to the depart- 
ment and to the Civil Service Commission, demanding that 
they be reinstated in that or some other department—and there 
is the trouble. That is the reason we have all of these thou- 
sands of war workers who we know are unnecessary at this 
time and who long since should have been sent home, and that 
is the reason there are so many still hanging on to public jobs 
with no work to do of any value, and that is the reason, as I 
told the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wrmrtams] awhile ago, 
that the blame is not on these departments, Republican and 
Democratic chiefs alike, but the blame primarily rests upon 
the Congress, upon each and every one of us Members, if you 
please, and these war workers are going to continue to hold 
their positions just as long as Members of Congress sit here and 
permit them to do so. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 7 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman promised to yield me some 
time. I will yield. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield the gentleman a minute. The gentleman 
says the blame is on the Congress. Congress passed on Febru- 
ary 28 last the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill, carrying something like $97,000,000 for salaries of clerks 
in Washington, and for other purposes. That was for the 
whole year. When Congress did that, why the whole control 
passed out of Congress, so far as employing those clerks in the 
departments was concerned, until the 1st of July, 1921. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, the gentleman, I am sure, is going to 
give me another minute, because he took up nearly all of the 
one he yielded. No; I can not agree that the control has 
passed beyond Congress, for we hold the purse strings, and if 
we directed these departments to immediately return all un- 
necessary clerks to their homes, and then let them understand 
that we meant business and expected our orders to be obeyed, 
they would be obeyed. We must be willing to do our own 
thinking and make some investigations ourselves and check up 
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these estimates which are so liberally enlarged when the chiefs 
present them to the heads of departments and, in turn, they are 
passed on to us for granting. 

And we Menibers of Congress must let our zeal for the Na- 
tion as a whole be greater than our zeal for some of our con- 
stituents who may be holding these unnecessary jobs, and when 
they are cut loose we must not get them reinstated. 

And I want to state to the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] that there is one way that this Congress can 
send those war workers home, and he knows it, and you know 
it, and I know it, and the people know it; he could bring in a 
resolution to-morrow, because he has control of the Rules Com- 
mittee—a resolution demanding of these departments that these 
unnecessary war workers be sent home. He knows it, I know it, 
and you know it, and the people of this country know it. Then, 
if that is the case, why blame it on the departments? I will 
tell you what we ought to do. When these departments come 
in here with these unnecessary estimates, if they should want 
to hold these clerks on, we must learn to sit down on them 
and show them when the time comes where, to use an American 
expression, to “head in.” When we do that we are going to 
stop this unnecessary expense. Until we do that, they are 
still going to hang on to the public offices they hold. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, not many questions as important as this one will come 
before this Congress. And there are few that are attracting so 
lively an interest on the part of substantial people throughout 
the country, There was a time when Congress, without serious 
consequences to the country, without serious danger of disaster, 
could appropriate for any service that might be thought to be 
desirable. There was not much fear of pressing too hard upon 
the sources of revenue. Congress had never laid unbearable 
burdens upon the people. That time, however, has passed. The 
expenses of the war haye been enormous, and the interest that 
is to be paid upon our bonds will amount to more than the 
total expenditures of the Government five years ago. In addi- 
tion to that the high cost of living has affected the Government, 
as it has affected the individual. Everything that the Govern- 
ment buys costs more, and every man or woman in the em- 
ploy of the Government demands—yes, and needs—increase of 
salary in order to meet the higher cost of living for the indi- 
vidual. So that our expenses of government will be much 
higher, probably, for many years to come than they have been 
in the past. 

We must keep up a high rate of taxation, and the people 
will feel it as burdensome. Tor that reason there is much more 
interest in economy on the part of the Government than there 
has ever been before, and I believe that the problem that is 
before the present Congress is greater than the problem that 
was before the Sixty-fifth Congress. Then everybody knew 
that there was only one thing to be considered, and that all 
other things must yield to the necessity of overcoming our 
enemy. 

At the present time there is more difference of opinion about 
policies. A great many things are to be settled—the question 
of the railroads, of the merchant marine, of our foreign policy— 
but among them there is none of more importance than this 
one. I have thought that for a little while I should like to 
take up three things—the present method of dealing with the 
finances of the Government, the necessity of reforming that 
method, and then show the proposals of your Special Committee 
on the Budget, which are found, first, in the bill that is now 
pending, and, second, in the resolution which is to come up later 
for the modification of the rules of the House. 

And taking up in that order the points that I wish to discuss, 
I shall give my attention, first—and not for very long—to the 
present financial methods of the Government. 

With the increased public interest in this matter there has 
been great multiplication of magazine articles and newspaper 
editorials and weightier articles in the reviews dealing with 
the reform of the budget, or, as many of them say, the adoption 
of a budget system. Many of these review articles and maga- 
zine articles and newspaper editorials have been helpful. Much 
of the criticism of our present method, the criticism of Congress 
along with other branches of the Government, has been justi- 
fied. And we ought to listen to well-informed criticism. But 
along with the helpful criticism, valuable to every student of 
goyernmental affairs, there has been a flood of exceedingly un- 
informed criticism. Men who are professional writers and who 
know how to prepare very readable articles with meager allow- 
ance of information have rushed into print on this question, some 
of them amusing, some of them, it must be confessed, irritating, 
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but all of them easily to be distinguished from the genuine 
students of governmental methods, who have furnished valuable 
criticisms which we would do well to follow. 

I remember one article—and I do not intend to mention the 
name of the writer—in which it is said, in an attack on Congress 
that would be irritating if it were not amusing, that Congress 
does not know, has no means of finding out, and does not wish 
to know anything about the relation between the Government’s 
revenues and its expenditures until it is too late for the knowl- 
edge to do any good. 

Well, I do not intend to read in the hearing of the members 
of this committee the information that is furnished to Congress, 
but I should like to call your attention to one volume that is 
prepared by the administrative department to furnish informa- 
tion to the appropriating committees. 

The pages are 9 inches by 11 inches, and there are 1,093 pages 
the Book of Estimates, in which the heads of the administrative 
bureaus send up, through the Cabinet Secretaries, to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who transmits them to the Speaker of the 
House, estimates of the needs of the various bureaus and de- 
partments for the coming fiscal year. This copy which I hold 
in my hand is the estimates for the fiscal year of 1920. Along 
with that, the estimates of the needs for the coming year, the 
Secretary of the Treasury sends to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives a combined statement of the receipts and 
disbursements and balances of the United States Government 
for the last completed fiscal year. These come to us in a vol- 
ume whose pages are of the same size, 9 inches by 11 inches, 
to the extent of 200 pages. This came to us at the same time 
that the Book of Estimates came. We have there a combined 
statement of the receipts and disbursements for the last com- 
pleted year, the last year for which complete statements could 
be made. We have also an estimate for the next year that is 
to come. 

Now, what have we for the current fiscal year that lies be- 
tween those two? In the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury we have statements boiling down the combined state- 
ment of receipts and disbursements, with statements of receipts 
and disbursements for the year ending June 30, 1918, with 
comparative statements of the receipts and disbursements of 
that year with the year next preceding it. We have these full 
statements of the receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, compared with the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the year ending June 30, 1918, together with estimates 
of the receipts for the current, but yet uncompleted, year, ending 
June 30, 1919. It came to us last December, and the fiscal year 
would not be completed until the 30th of the following June, so, 
of course, the best that could be done was to make estimates of 
the receipts expected in the Treasury and the disbursements 
expected, based upon the appropriations that had already been 
made, and possible deficiencies. And along with that is an 
estimate for still one year more in the future, based on existing 
revenue laws and estimates of receipts and disbursements for 
the year ending June 80, 1920. That is, the estimates caine to 
us in December, 1918, including the reports, the ascertained 
facts, for the year ending June 30, 1917, and also for the year 
ending June 80, 1918. Those reports and comparisons were 
in our hands. 

The estimates also of the partly completed year then current 
were placed before us, and the estimates of the expected reve- 
nues for the next year to come, together with the very large Book 
of Estimates of the appropriations needed for the year to come, 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. These were all in our 
hands before we began to make the appropriation bills in De- 
cember, 1918. 

There is no need for me to remind Members of the House of 
the manner in which these estimates are handled after the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has sent them to the Speaker of the 
House. The estimates are sent to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and to the other cammittees which prepare appropria- 
tion bills. The naval bill is prepared by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, the Army bill by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and so on. There are eight committees in all which 
have charge of the preparation of these supply bills. 

Each of these committees spends weeks, some of those having 
charge of bills carrying the larger amounts spend months, 
in studying the estimates, hearing witnesses, examining the 
heads of bureaus, divisions, and departments, sometimes calling 
before the committee the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
State, or other Cabinet member having jurisdiction over the 
department for which the appropriation is being made. 

Volumes of testimony are taken. It is printed and made avail- 
able for other Members of Congress who have been busy on 
other committees which are making like investigations for appro- 


priation bills dealing with other departments. Every winter 
there is not only one bill but several on eaeh of which the testi- 
mony fills hundreds, and, in many instances, thousands, of pages, 
No Member of Congress can neglect these volumes of “ committee 
hearings” and feel that he has done his duty in preparing him- 
self to vote intelligently on the appropriation bills which are to 
come before the House. It is nevertheless true that the volume 
of business is so large that every man must. deliberately choose 
the field within which he will do the greater part of his work 
and make up his mind to limit his studies in other bills very 
largely to controverted matters. 

Congress does have, not in one volume but still accessible, 
though the information is to be collected from three volumes, 
statements of the revenues and expenditures of the last completed 
fiscal year, estimates of the revenues and expenditures of the 
current fiscal year, and estimates of prospective revenues and 
expenditure needs for the next ensuing fiscal year, 

Why is not that enough? Well, it is not cnough; our present 
method is not satisfactory. It can be improved; it ought to be 
improved; and it is going to be improved very shortly. [Ap- 
plause.] But it is not the fool system that some of our fool 
critics think it is. [Applause.] Some of these gentlemen are 
much more desirous of making strong statements than of making 
true statements. They tell us that Congress does not know, has 
no means of knowing, and dees not wish to know the relation 
between receipts and expenditures. I say that these gentlemen 
do not know. They did have the means of knowing, but did not 
care to use them. 

Why does the present system need improvement? The princi- 
pal reason, in my judzment, is that in spite of the bulk of the 
book that contains the estimates there is nowhere a central 
authority in the preparation of those estimates that will coordi- 
nate them, that will detect and make stand out in the bright light 
the overlapping functions of the various departments, the dupli- 
cation of services. If we correct their overlappings and duplica- 
tions we will improve the service and at the same time save a 
considerable amount of money. 

These estimates are made, as has been said, in the various 
spending bureaus, the bureaus that perform services for the 
people of the United States. Of course, the performance of 
these services costs money. 

The bureaus make an estimate of the work they expect to do 
and the amount of money it is going to cost them to do it. In 
each department of the Government—the State Department, the 
Agricultural Department, the Navy Department, and all the 
rest—the various bureaus send their estimates to the head of 
the department. The head of the department has authority 
to revise, to suggest a recasting of those estimates. It is com- 
monly believed that some of the Cabinet Secretaries do exer- 
cise some control over the bureaus in their department and 
that some of them do not. 

I do not feel at liberty to enlarge very much on one incident 
that turned up in 1917. It would have been unwise to mention 
it at all at that time. The war was on, and it was as important 
to preserve the morale of the people of the United States as it 
was to maintain the morale of the Army. But in one of the 
departments, the War Department, there were duplicate csti- 
mates. Different bureaus in the War t had esti- 
mated for the same thing, one item of about 40,000 machine 
guns. It was not discovered in the oflice of the Secretary of 
War. When all the estimates from all the departments went 
to the office of the Secretary of the Treasury the thing was 
either not detected there or it was not thought that there was 
power there to correct it. But it was detected; it was discov- 
ered in the House Committee on Military Affairs, and the dupli- 
eation was not appropriated for by duplicate appropriations, 
That was one of the reasons why Congress was able to cut 
down the estimates of that year. 

Gentlemen of the committee, do you realize that the estimutes 
that came to the Sixty-fifth Congress for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1919, amounted to more than $30,000,000,000? That 
is what the departments asked for, the War Department, the 
Navy Department, and all the rest, more than $30,000,000,000 ; 
and the appropriating committees of Congress pared down those 
estimates and saved more than $5,000,000,000, eutting down the 
estimates to a little bit more than $25,000,000,000, whereas they 

had been a little more than $30,000,000,000. It is 
te be remembered also that this pruning did not prevent nor 
postpone the winning of the war. The pruning is not unusual. 
The year ending June 30, 1819, was an abnormal year, and, of 
course, the estimates were abnormal. But I want to call your 
attention to a table, and I should like at this point, Mr, Chair- 
man, to obtain permission to revise and extend by remarks so 
as to include this table, which I do not intend to read in full, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania .asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
manner suggested. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


Comparative statement exhibiting, for the 20-year period covering the 
fiscal years 1897 to 1916, inclusive, the grand total of estimates sub- 
mitted vy the Executive and the grand total of appropriations granted 
by the Congress. 


Fiscal year. 


15 
3 
7 


“Si 


1897. - $529, 134, 193. 
188. 535, 446, 047. 
1859 LI, 522, 533. 
1900. . 754, 006, 489. 
1901.. 767, 353, 248. 
1902. . 775, 378, 804 
1903. . 776, 348, 318. 
1904. . 765, 456, 770. 
1905. 830, 974, 206. 
1906. - 835, 260, 367. 
1907.. 700,415. 
1008 943,190,644. 
1900. 1.070, 440, 288. 
1910. 1. 103; 387, 508. 
1911.. 1,02 145,700. 
1912. 1, 028, 287, 505. 
1913. - 1.040, 648; 026. 
1914.. 1,150, 206, 963. 
1183 152, 681, 777. 02 


— ees | 
18, 020, 869, 838. 3817, 465, 240, 253. 71/580, 292, 165. 66) 24, 671, 553.99 
Net oxcess of 


| + ‘J 
estimates.. LEESE | 5 lss, 620, 614. 07 


The n for 1903 include the sum of $50,130,000 for the Panama Canal, 
an amount not submitted in the estimates for that fiscal year. If that amount be 
eliminated, the excess of estimates would be 25,883, 821.02. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will read just an item or two. -This is a 
table giving a comparative statement for the 20-year period 
ending June 80, 1916, showing the estimates submitted to Con- 
gress by the administrative departments through the Secretary 
of the Treasury and comparing them with the appropriations 
made by Congress during those years, including in the appro- 
priations made by Congress all the appropriations which origi- 
nated either in this House or in the Senate and which had not 
been covered at all by the estimates. Including those additions, 
what are the facts? For the period of 20 years, every year save 
two shows that Congress appropriated less money by millions 
than was demanded in the estimates. Whether it was a Repub- 
lican Congress or a Democratic Congress, the same thing was 
true. It is Congress that has been putting on the brake, although 
throughout the country Congress is spoken of as the agency of 
extravagance. 

Mr. CLARK of Missourl. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman two questions. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Do not these essays that the gentle- 
man talks about represent that Congress is exceedingly extraya- 
gant and that the departments hold them down? 

Mr, TEMPLE. A good many of them do. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Now, is not exactly the reverse of 
that true? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think the gentleman is exactly. right. For 
example, in the year 1916 the estimates called for $1,135,000,000. 
We appropriated $1,114,000,000, saving $20,000,000 under the 
estimates—under the amounts asked for. In the preceding 
year, 1915, the saving was $36,000,000; and so on, year after 
year, every year in the whole 20 except 2. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr, Chairman, I would like the gentleman to 
give us a few more of those figures. They are mighty inter- 


esting. 

Mr, TEMPLE. I shall print the table in connection with my 
remarks. 

Mr, JUUL. Very well. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘Tell us about the twe years. 

Mr. TEMPLE. In the two years in which the appropriations 
by Congress exceeded the estimates submitted there was in- 
cluded the year 1903, in which there was an appropriation of 
$50,000,000 for the Panama Canal, which was not called for 
by the estimates. That was an extraordinary appropriation, 
and it is hardly fair to put it in the tables at all. If it is left 
out, there is only one year, then, in which the appropriations 
of Congress exceeded the estimates submitted, and that was the 
year ending June 30, 1912; and in the total for the 20 years, 
leaving in the table the $50,000,000 for the Panama Canal, 
which ought not to be left in, the whole reduction by Congress, 
the amouni by which the appropriations were less than the 
‘estimates, reaches the total of $555,000,000. 


Nevertheless I want to emphasize the thing that I pointed 
out a little while ago, the failure of anybody in the adminis- 
trative departments to catch up the duplication made in the 
estimates for 1917 for those 40,000 machine guns and several 
other items amounting to more millions of dollars than I care 
to mention even now. ; 

That was picked up by the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, and similar things are picked up by the appropriating 
committees in the very careful investigations that they ordi- 
narily make of all these estimates year after year. It is Con- 
gress that attempts to put on the brake, and does put on the 
brake. Why is this? I will tell you one reason: It is only 
normal to expect that the bureau chiefs will ask for more 
money than Congress will be willing to give. Any man at 
the head of a bureau who does not think his work is exceed- 
ingly important, who does not really overestimate its importance 
and see the service it can render much more plainly than he 
sees the service that other bureaus can perform, is hardly 
fit to be the head of a bureau. We expect those men to grow 
enthusiastic about their work. We really expect them to make 
estimates for larger appropriations than the country at large 
would be willing for them to have. 

Such a man is like a horse that pulls on the bit when you are 
driving. He is eager for his work. It is not a blameworthy 
trait; it is praiseworthy. It is his business to pull and it is our 
business to hold him in, and we do it., Our work would be 
easier if somebody in the executive and administrative branch 
of the Government would prepare a book of estimates in which 
we could put more faith. That is what we want. [Applause.] 

Now, we are not attempting to unload any of our work on the 
executive branch of the Government. We are not going to give 
up any of our responsibility. We will still be responsible for 
the appropriation bills. We are now dependent on the informa- 
tion that we can dig out from sometimes unwilling witnesses 
who come before the committees. Sometimes also these men, 
when the appropriating committee in the House refuses them 
certain things which they have asked for, will squirm around 
and find some other way to get the appropriation in, will go to 
the Committee on Appropriations and get them to put it in a 
deficiency bill, or will go over to the Senate and get the Senate 
appropriating committee to put it in. We have to head them 
off at every gap in the fence, or they will break through some- 
how. 

And nobody is responsible for this general Book of Estimates, 
The act of March 4, 1909, does provide that if the Secretary of 
the Treasury finds that the estimated expenditures exceed the 
estimated revenues for the coming fiscal year he shall then sub- 
mit the estimates, together with a statement of the expected 
revenues, to the President, and the President shall then call the 
attention of Congress to the excess of estimated expenditures 
over prospective revenues and suggest where the estimates may 
be cut or how the revenues may be increased. We have already 
recognized the President’s responsibility for that work in the 
act just. mentioned, the act of March 4, 1909. If the present bill. 
passes it will furnish the President with machinery by which 
he can examine these estimates, by which he can perform that 
work that we have laid upon him, and perform it intelligently, 
It is the duty of the President under the Constitution to do that. 
We are not increasing his duties nor enlarging his powers. We 
are only giving him the means of exercising his powers and at the 
same time requiring that he assume the responsibility that goes 
with power. If he says now that he bas not the machinery with 
which to make these estimates, we will furnish him the ma- 
chinery. 

That brings me, then, to a discussion of the pending legisla- 
tion. I have spent more time on the preliminary discussion than 
I had intended to. 

There are three things that we want to accomplish. First, 
we want to get trustworthy estimates; second, we want to im- 
prove our own methods of dealing with those estimates in mak- 
ing appropriations; in the third place, when the appropriation 
has been made, we want to follow the thing up and find out 
whether the money was expended in accordance with the terms 
of the act by which it was appropriated. Two of those things 
are included in the present bili—the first and the third. 

We have not included in the present bill any attempt to re- 
organize the committees of the House, and for a very good rea- 
son. An act of Congress after it passes this House goes to the 
Senate and must pass that body, and then must go to the Presi- 
dent and be signed by him before it can become a law. The 
committees of the House are creatures of the rules of the House, 
and the Constitution provides that each House may make rules 
for its own procedure. We do not put into the bill, then, any 
reform of our own rules, because the Senate has nothing to do 
with the rules of the House, and the House does not care to 
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dictate at all to the Senate anything about the rules of the 
Senate. We intend to keep in our own hands the power that 
the Constitution places in our hands, so that we may be respon- 
sible, as the Constitution places the responsibility on us, for the 
organization and the work of the House of Representatives, and 
we do not put into an act which must pass the Senate any pro- 
vision for the reorganization of the working machinery of the 
House, because the Senate has no jurisdiction over the House. 

I may say in passing that the Senate does not exactly attempt 
to assume jurisdiction over the House, but occasionally a bill 
comes back from the Senate in such a shape that we hardly 
recognize it. Just in passing I call your attention to one 
proposal in the resolution modifying our rules, which will come 
up later, probably after this bill has been entirely disposed of 
by the Senate and the President, and which we shall probably 
eonsider at the next session of Congress. 

One of the provisions in the resolution is to this effect: You 
are all familiar with the fact that if any Member of the House 
proposes an amendment calling for an appropriation which is 
not provided for in existing law any Member of the House can 
stop it. It is contrary to the rules of the House, and all that is 
necessary is for a man to make the point of order against 
it that it is an appropriation unprovided for in existing law. 
Many a time such an amendment is thrown out on the floor of the 
House. Then the bill goes over to the Senate and comes back 
with that amendment in it. Now, we put into this proposed 
revision of the rules a provision of this kind, that if any bill 
eomes back from the Senate with an amendment which would 
have been out of order if it had been proposed on the floor of 
the House the House conferees shall not have power to assent 
to it until there has first been 2 vote in the House on each such 
amendment. I believe by that we will do a good deal to re- 
store to the House of Representatives the power and respon- 
sibility that the Constitution lays upon our shoulders and which 
have gone elsewhere in the development of legislative methods 
in the Senate. [Applause.] 

Now, the first thing we propose to do with regard to the 
preparation of the Book of Estimates is to provide a budget 
bureau in the office of the President, with a director and an 
assistant director and a staff sufficient to perform the work. 
Why in the office of the President? It seemed to your com- 
mittee that if the budget staff were subordinate to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—and the other proposal was to have it in 
the Treasury Department—if the Secretary of the Treasury, 
through the budget staff, should revise estimates coming, say, 
from the Navy Department or the War Department or the De- 
partment of Agriculture, at a Cabinet meeting, probably the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would say to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, “ How is it that you let a bureau chief in your depart- 
ment override my decisions about my department?“ The 
Secretary of the Treasury has no authority over other members 
of the Cabinet. But if we put this budget bureau in the office 
of the President, put it in the office of the man who has juris- 
diction over members of the Cabinet, then, if any member 
of the Cabinet attempts to override the budget suggested by 
the director of the budget bureau and approved by the Presi- 
dent, it is not likely that that Cabinet Secretary would last 
very much longer in his office. We would put the preparation 
of the budget in the office of the man that has authority, and 
not in the hands of a man of equal rank with his associates. 

One of the most important results in the preparation of the 
budget, as I believe, will come from the preparation of what 
in the bill is called the alternative budget. Under existing 
law estimates must be made each year according to the classi- 
fication of the last year’s appropriation. That is not exactly 
the language of the law, but that is the principle. The esti- 
mates are made and classified according to the classification of 
last year's appropriation. That is desirable in order to get a 
basis for comparing this year’s appropriation with last year's 
work. How much did this bureau spend last year and how 
much do they ask this year? That is desirable. But if we 
never depart from that rule, we will never be able to get rid 
of the duplication and overlapping. If we are going to keep 
on doing a thing as it has always been done, there can be no 
improvement. 

So the bill provides that for one year, the year ending 1922, 
the budget bureau shall prepare an alternative budget, with 
such classification and itemization as may seem to the Presi- 
dent to be wise. If we adopt that or any part of it that 
year, then under existing law, which provides that the next 
year’s estimates shall be classified according to this year’s 
appropriations—if we adopt any of the new classifications pro- 
posed, that becomes the standard or regular classification for 
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the next year. 
transition period. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the gentleman a question or two? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is something else to be guarded against 
besides duplication. That is overestimation. I would like to 
hear my colleague, who is well informed on this subject, in ref- 
erence to that matter. Is it or not necessary that there should 
be some one inside the budget bureau who is acquainted with 
the different services, so that he can advise Congress in regard 
to it—some man in whom we have confidence—so that when 
he turns it over to Congress Congress will haye some confidence 
that it has been thoroughly and well prepared? What bothers 
me the most and has given me more trouble than any other 
since I have been in Congress is these overestimates. When 
I have found that a bureau chief has asked two or three times 
more than he expected to get, I have disregarded his judgment 
and taken my own. 

Mr. TEMPLE. That is why it is so desirable to have a budget 
bureau entirely outside of any of the spending departments. If 
the director were subject to the head of one spending depart- 
ment, he might give a little more liberal estimate to the bureaus 
in his own department. But it will be the duty of the budget 
staff to keep in touch with the work every day in the year and 
to see what is going on. Now, many, many times some service 
is asked for that we might like to provide for, but we say we 
must have a better-balanced budget. In making up the house- 
hold budget you have to allow so much for rent, so much for 
food, so much for clothing, and so on. If you would like a 
better house, you say if we have that better house we will have 
to cut down on food or on clothing. A man in making up the 
household budget has to balance the spending in one depart- 
ment with that of another. We will have to do the same thing. 
In the preparation of the budget there must be authority to 
cut some estimates so as to form a well-balanced budget. 

Mr. BUTLER. So we may anticipate that in this budget 
bureau there will be experts, men of knowledge on all technical 
matters with which they have to deal, and men in whom we 
will have confidence? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; men in whom we have confidence, but 
not confidence enough to make us shirk our own responsibility 
in the matter. Nothing that the budget bureau can do will re- 
lieve the Appropriations Committee, or the appropriating com- 
mittees, of Congress from the responsibility of making investi- 
gations of their own, just as they do now, and handling that 
budget as we handle the Book of Estimates. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should expect, after they reported the 
budget, on the committee on which I serve, that we would 
spend four months examining the estimates—four months in 
solid work. : 

Mr. TEMPLE. It is a good thing to have the stream of esti- 
mates filtered before it reaches the committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. And thoroughly examined. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There is one phase of this matter that T 
do not quite understand. It is the duty of the budget commis- 
sion, or perhaps the President, to estimate as to the revenues. 
Suppose, for instance, the expenditures were ascertained to be 
a certain sum, and the available revenue is not sufficient to 
meet that sum, would it be mandatory on the budget commission 
or the President to suggest the means by which such reyenue 
could be raised? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The Constitution already provides that the 
President shall present to the Congress snch discussion of the 
state of the Union as he may desire. Most Presidents have 
found it desirable to make suggestions about the revenue, 
whether tariff or income tax, or anything else. The Presidents 
will continue to do so, I have no doubt, and they will continue 
to do so in connection with the proposed budget of estimates 
for expenditures, but their suggestions will be no more man- 
datory on Congress than they have hitherto. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course not; but it would be man- 
datory or their duty in case the expenditures exceeded the an- 
ticipated revenue to make some recommendation. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not know about the use of the word 
“mandatory.” We can not compel the President to perform his 
duty. It will be his duty to do it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Take a situation such as confronts us 
this fiscal year. It appears that the expenditures for this fiscal 
year will be something over $10,000,000,000 and that our total 
receipts from all available sources will be not to exceed seven 
billions and a half. Under those circumstances what would 
be the duty of the budget burean? 
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Mr. TEMPLE. I think it would be the duty of the President 
to bring the facts to the attention of Congress and suggest either 
revision of the revere laws for the purpose of increasing the 


revenues or a bond issue. 


generation. It is not with re: 
or:any particular Congress, but Congress at no time has power 
to compel tife President to perform his duties. The pressure of 
ppblic opinion is efficacious on both Presidents and Congresses. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think in this bill, if I am not mistaken, 
the word shall“ is used with reference to this. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; that question was taken up with a 
former President of the United States, Mr. Taft, and he gave 
it as his judgment that it would be propér to make use of that 


word. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON. After all, when ‘the budget is prepared and 


recommended and when the appropriating committee has passed 
upon that and submitted it to the House in a proper bill, then in 
Committee of the Whole each Member of Congress will function 
in passing upon the matter. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Just exactly as he does now. 

Mr. BLANTON. And will have the same right to be heard 
with respect to these recommendations and that proposed legisla- 
tion as he has now. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Precisely. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the Committee of the Whole can make 
its impress on the proposed legislation just as it does now. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Exactly. 
Committee on the Budget that in our proposed revision of the 
rules of the House we include a provision ‘that an amendment 
for an increase of .an item offered by any Member on the floor 
will be out of order. We refused to incorporate any such pro- 
vision in the proposed rules. There is no reason why ‘the 
privileges, the rights of Members of ‘Congress, or the rights of 
Congress as a whole should be diminished in the least. 

Mr. BLANTON. But in no case would an amendment ito de- 
crease be out of order. 

Mr. TEMPLE. No. That was the proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennsyl- 
vanin has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
more to the gentleman. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I have only one more point to cover, and that 
has been covered very completely by others, I think. 

I have already dealt with the preparation of the budget. 
I have purposely referred only in 2 general way to the dealing 
with the budget by the committee or committees of the House 
under the proposed revision of ‘the rules, though I firmly believe 
in the desirability of such a reorganization of the committees 
of the House as will enable the House to deal with the budget 
as n whole. The third thing provided in the program of the 
committee is this, that there shall be an independent audit, so 
that Congress, haying made the appropriations, will follow them 
up and see how the money appropriated has been spent. At 
present the audit system is in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr, BUTLER. I understand this first proposal deals with 
the actual needs and necessities of government. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; just as the present Book of Estimates 
does, but we do hope to get a better and more trustworthy Book 
of Estimates. 

Mr. BUTLER. The third with the audit and the second with 
a revision of the rules in order to better effectuate the purpose 
of the bill? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. On the second proposition we will meet some 
day. 

Mr, TEMPLE. When the resolution providing for the change 
in the rules comes up. 

Mr, BUTLER. Yes; we will be at Philippi. 

Mr. TEMPLE. That is not incorporated in this bill, because 
we do not want the Senate to have anything to do with the 
revision of the rules of the House any more than we want to 
interfere with the rules of the Senate. 

It is thought desirable to have the audit made by an inde- 
pendent agency of the Government not under the control of 
any spending departments. The people who spend the money 
are not the proper people to audit the accounts. Of course, 
there will be an executive audit. Every disbursing officer will 
have to have proper accounts and in every one of the depart- 
ments there will be the ordinary executive audits, but when 
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we come to the independent audit, that agency ought to be 
under the control of the same authority that appropriates the 
money. 

The Comptroller of the Treasury is now an officer in the 
Treasury Department, quite distinct, as everyone understands, 
from the office of the Comptroller of the Currency. ‘The Comp-} 
troller of the Treasury will be removed from the Treasury. 
Department and his title changed if this bill passes. He will 
‘thereafter be called the comptroller general of the United: 
States. Also, the six auditors in the Treasury Department, the; 
Auditor for the War Department, the Auditor for the Navy} 
Department, the Auditor for the State and Other Departments, 
and all the others. They are not connected at all with the de-' 
partments for which they audit, but are officers in the Treasury’ 
Department. They will also be removed from the Treasury De- 
partment and made a part of the working force in the office’ 
of the comptroller general of the United States. The Con- 
stitution provides the method for ‘appointing officers of the, 
United States. He will be appointed by the President with the! 
confirmation of the Senate, but we have provided that he may 
be removed by concurrent resolution of Congress, A Joint! 
resolution has the effect of law, and has to be signed by the! 
President. A concurrent resolution of the two Houses goes 
nowhere after it has passed the two Houses, and if the bill is 
passed this would give the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment control of the audit, net through the power of appoint- 
ment, but through the power of removal. It seems to me that 
the whole plan gets back to the scheme of the Constitution of 
the United States. It restores something of the power thut Con- 
gress formerly had and ought to have, but which in practice 
has been largely taken over by the Executive. Also, with re- 
gard to the relation between the two Houses, it restores part 
of the power that the Constitution puts upon the House of 
Representatives when it provides that all revenue bills shall 
originate in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, do not the words 
“thet the Senate shall have power to add amendments” practi- 
cally nullify that right of the House? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The Constitution itself provides that the Sen- 
ate shall have the power to amend. I think there has been at 
least one instance in which the Senate amendment was prac- 
tically this: They struck out everything after the enacting clause 
and inserted an entirely new bill. Is that in accordance with the 
spirit of the Constitution, which provides that a revenue bill 
shal! originate in the House? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not believe it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman desire a little more time? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Twish the gentleman would give the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania a little more time. 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield the gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. ‘CLARK of Missouri. Now, when the first tariff bill came 
up here ufter the Democrats got possession of the House they 
did the very thing the gentleman is now talking about in the 
Senate with the tariff bill. Well, when it came up in the House 
Mr. Mann raised the point of order that that could not be done 
in the meaning of the words that the Senate shall have the right 
to amend.” Well, I told him this, that if I had been the Speaker 
of the First Congress when that question was first raised that I 
would have sustained his point of order, but that the people of 
the United States and both Houses of Congress had acquiesced 
in that sort of procedure for 122 years, and that it had become 
the habit of the House. Now, if it does not disturb the gentle- 
man, they load up these House bills over there with every con- 
ceivable kind of amendment. I know at one time they sent the 
grab-bag bill over here, the sundry civil appropriation bill, and 
they added over $600,000 of amendments, old, bearded, gray- 
haired antiquated claims, several of which antedated the Revolu- 
tion absolutely. [Laughter.] But I informed the conferees if 
they did net cut those $600,000 of claims out I was not going to 
appoint the conferees that night and I would let the whole thing 
go over. The vice of this whole extravagance of this is that 
the Members neglect to exercise the very power of which the 
gentleman was talking about a while ago, to raise the point that 
the thing is not germane or that it is not according to law, and 
so forth. ‘That is one source, and the other source is the desire 
of the Senate to load down these bills with everything and then 
wait until just a day or two before Congress is going to adjourn 
and hold them up, thinking that the Members of the House will 
be so keen to get away that they will not block the game. Now, 
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if we would make a rule in this House—I suppose we would 
have a tremendous row with the Senate if we did—but if we 
should make a rule in this House that no Senate amendment 
could be adopted by the House conferees unless it was germane 
in the House, then you would strike at the root of this ex- 
travagance, but you are not going to do it until you do that. 
[Applause. ] ` 

Now, I want to ask the gentleman—I do not want to take 
up all of his time, he is making a very interesting speech—will 
we be under any more obligation to follow the estimates and 
recommendations of this new-fangled board than we are to 
follow the estimates and recommendations of these various 
departments? : 

Mr. TEMPLE. Absolutely not; our powers will remain pre- 
cisely as they are, but the issue may be a little more clearly 

defined. With regard to the amendment in the rules, the 
language proposed, though the legislation is not before the 
House just now, reads as follows: > 

To Rule XX, add an additional clause as follows: 

“2. Any amendment of the Senate to a general appropriation bill 
which would be in violation of the provisions of clause 2 of Rule XXI, 
if said amendment had originated in the House, shall not be agreed to 
by the managers on the part of the House unless specific authority 
to agree to such amendment shall be first given by the House by a 
separate vote on every such amendment.” 

I think that would reach precisely the point of which the 
gentleman from Missouri was speaking. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is not that largely the fact now? When an 
appropriation bill is sent over from the Senate with amend- 
ments added to it we consult with colleagues in the House 
before it goes to conference, and colleagues oftentimes ask that 
the conferees shall not agree to such and such an amendment 
until the House yotes on it. Is not that largely the practice 
now? 

Mr. TEMPLE. There may be a hazy sort of practice of that 
sort informally, but this will make it the formal rule of the 


House, [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL]. [Applause.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, reference has been made a 
number of times during this debate to the great importance 
of this proposed legislation. It has been said that this is the 
most important measure the Congress has considered for many 
years. The creation of a Federal budget system involving, as 
it does, a radical change in our fiscal policy is of sufficient 
moment to challenge not only the attention of every Member of 
Congress but of every citizen of the Republic as well. The es- 
tablishment of a budget system is a great reform for which 
there has been a growing demand. Like other great reforms, 
however, serious consideration has not been given it until 
necessity intervened. Prior to the war a few extra millions 
could be appropriated without affecting individual taxpayers. 
Now that the people are burdened with taxes and compelled to 
support the Government largely by direct taxation, the paying 
public has turned its attention toward Government expendi- 
tures. The creation of a budget system has been urged by 
economists and statesmen for many years. Both political 
parties have declared in favor of such a system, But, until now, 
the Congress of the United States has not undertaken to give 
serious consideration to the question. It has been my pleasure 
and privilege during the last few days to mingle with the people 
of my district. They are vitally interested in the curtailment 
of useless expenditures and are demanding a “return to that 
simplicity which befits a democratic Government.” The peo- 
ple are demanding a reduction in the high cost of government 
as well as a reduction in the high cost of living. I am quite 
sure the people will welcome any change in the financial policy 
of their Government which will serve these ends. President 
Taft made an effort during his administration to establish a 
budget system. But until Congress recently authorized the ap- 
pointment of this special committee to conduct hearings, study 
the question, and report a bill nothing definite has really been 
undertaken. 

I want to express the very great appreciation I feel for the 
honor conferred upon me in being named a member of this 
special committee. I regard it as a privilege to have been able 
to sit with the distinguished members of this committee through 
the hearings and deliberations which have resulted in the pre- 
sentation of this bill to the House. I realize that I have con- 
tributed little as a member of this committee and have received 
much. For this opportunity I want to publicly express my 
gratitude. 
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Before saying anything about the budget system, it would 
perhaps be better to say something concerning the evils the 
system is expected to cure. It is generally agreed that our 
present method of preparing and presenting the annual esti- 
mates of expenditures for the ensuing year is both unscientific 
and unbusinesslike. Under our present system the bureaus and 
boards of the various departments of the Government make 
up their owa estimates early in the fall of the money they will 
need or desire to spend for the coming fiscal year. These esti- 
mates are prepared without regard for the financial condition 
of the country and without regard for estimated revenues. As 
an illustration I will take the Department of Agriculture, since 
I am a member of the Committee on Agriculture and know 
something of its method of making appropriations. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has many bureaus under it, such as 
the Forest Service, Bureau of Chemistry, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Bureau of Animal Industry, Weather Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Farm Management, Bureau of Soils, Bureau of Ento- 
mology, Bureau of Biological Survey, Bureau of Publications, 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, States Relations Service, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Bureau of Markets, Insecticide and Fungicide 
Board, Federal Horticultural Board, as well as numerous other 
lesser activities. As stated, these several bureaus or boards’ 
prepare in the early fall their own estimates of the money 
needed for their several departments during the coming year. 
Each bureau chief or board head is naturally enthusiastic over 
the work of his organization. He desires to see it expand and 
grow. He therefore includes in his estimate of expenditures not 
only the actual needs of his department but also incorporates in 
dollars and cents his desires and ambitions for the future. Un- 
der our present system he does more than that. 

He knows from experience that when his estimate reaches 
Congress it will be materially reduced. He therefore increases 
his estimate in anticipation of a substantial cut by Congress. 
These estimates from the various bureaus are next submitted 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, who is the department head. 
He then has in his possession the estimates for all of the money 
the Department of Agriculture desires to expend during the 
coming fiscal year. It is perfectly clear that the Secretary of 
Agriculture can not give to these estimates the close, business- 
like scrutiny that is desired. He has no organizaton or ma- 
chinery by which he can determine the correctness of the esti- 
mates. He must depend upon the heads of his various bureaus, 
and it necessarily follows that he must accept their estimates 
at their face value. He naturally gives them his formal ap- 
proval. In doing so he relies upon Congress to scrutinize the 
estimates and determine their merit. He trusts the Committee 
on Agriculture to go over the estimates item by item and finally 
pass upon them. The Committee on Agriculture and the Con- 
gress itself must therefore bear the full responsibility for such 
appropriations as may be made. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL, I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it not the custom for the Committee on 
Agriculture and other committees of the House to call before 
them the very men who made these estimates in the first place? 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman is absolutely right. 

Mr. TILSON. And, as a rule, nobody else is called upon ex- 
cept some one in that particular bureau? 

Mr. PURNELL. Let me say in furtherance of that thought 
that the very thing that happens is that these men who have 
previously prepared the estimates come up with additional argu- 
ments to show that they ought to be adopted. 

Mr. TILSON. And they are well prepared and buttressed 
with arguments, whereas the honest Member of Congress who 
is trying to investigate this particular bureau is handicapped 
by lack of information? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes; he is at a decided disadvantage. Mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture do not and can not be 
expected to have that full knowledge of the needs of this de- 
partment that should be present in those charged with the duty ` 
of finally passing upon them. It is a physical impossibility for 
members of the committee or of the House to go over these 
various items were they qualified to do so. Herein lies the 
most serious objection to our present system. There is no fixed 
responsibility for the estimates. The people, who, after all, 
must pay the bills, do not know whether the executive or legis- 
lative branch of the Government should be held responsible for 
the expenditure of public money. Too often the public places 
that responsibility upen the Congress of the United States, 
when, as a matter of fact, those who prepare the estimates 
should bear the responsibility. The truth is, as was clearly 
developed during the hearings before this committee, the Con- 
gress is in reality the economical branch of the Goyernment. 
Covering a period of 20 years the Congress has, with but two 
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or three exceptions, reduced the annual estimates as presented 
by the Executive. There is a general feeling that the Congress 
is extravagant and wasteful, when, as a matter of fact, it is 
the watchdog of the Treasury. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] touched upon 
this point admirably a while ago when he gave a concrete ex- 
ample covering a period of 20 years. The Congress has, with 
but two single exceptions, and one of those doubtful, reduced 
the annual estimates presented by the executive branch of the 
Government. Now, I know there is a general feeling over the 
country—I have met it in my district and I dare say every Mem- 
ber here has met it in his—a feeling that the Congress of the 
United States is the profligate branch of the Government, when, 
as a matter of fact, the Congress of the United States is really 
the money-saving branch. 

That which is true of the Agricultural Department is, of 
course, true of every other department of the Government. 
After the Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of the Navy, Secre- 
tary of War, Secretary of State, the Postmaster General, Secre- 
tary of Labor, and the other department heads have collected 
the estimates from their various bureau chiefs they are by law 
required to submit them to the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is required by law to compile and 
print these various requests in what is known as the Book of 
Estimates, This is done not later than October 15 of each year. 
In this connection it is well to remember that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has no power whatever to increase or decrease the 
estimates. He has no power to even suggest a revision. He 
acts in a clerical capacity only. 

- Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will you please cite the law 
that makes it impossible for the Secretary and the heads of the 
departments to make a reduction of these estimates? 

Mr. PURNELL. I will say to the gentleman that I can not 
cite the law, but from almost every witness who uppeared before 
our committee we traced the Book of Estimates from the vari- 
ous bureau heads until it reached the Congress of the United 
States, and without an exception we were told that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had absolutely no authority whatever to 
revise, criticize, suggest revision, or change, but that his duty 
Was purely clerical and consisted merely in compiling that which 
was given to him by the various department heads of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Let me take just a moment 
more. I will say that the reverse opinion prevailed in the de- 
partment during the 18 years I was there, and I know it oper- 
ated. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman had 18 years experience and 
appeared before our committee and gave us a great deal of valu- 
able information. Is the statement that I have just made cor- 
rect, that the Secretary of the Treasury has no power to 
revise? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I do not concur in that view, 
because I know at times he has revised and reduced. 

Mr. PURNELL, Let me ask the gentleman if that is the gen- 
eral practice? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I can not answer as to any 
eases aside from those I know. I would not presume to say 
what people had done when I was not there and cases I did not 
know about. I simply wanted the citation of the law under 
which it is impossible for the Secretary to do these things. If 
there is such a law, I would like to find it, and I took it for 
granted that the gentleman would be able to cite the statute. 
That was the reason for my question. 

Mr. PURNELL. I will say to the gentleman that I made 
that statement upon the authority of the numerous gentlemen 
who appeared before our special committee and made the 
statement. 

At the beginning of each regular session of Congress in 
December these estimates are by law required to be sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress, It is 
plain to be seen that when these estimates reach Congress 
they do not in any particular represent the real, rock-bottom 
financial needs of the Government. They do not represent an 
honest estimate of these needs. What Congress should get 
is a bed-rock estimate of governmental needs for the coming 
year. What it really gets in the Book of Estimates is real 
needs plus aspirations, ambitions, and anticipation of redue- 
tion by Congress all expressed in terms of finance. 

The next step in the present system is the consideration of 
the estimates by the various appropriating committees and the 
passage of bills to meet the needs. In the early years of 
our Government the estimates were submitted to one com- 
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mittee and were considered by Congress in a single appro- 
priation bill. As the country increased in population and 


wealth the duties of Congress increased until we now have 14 an- 


nual appropriation bills. Eight committees now prepare and re- 
port appropriation bills. The Committee on Agriculture appro- 
priates for the Department of Agriculture; the Military Affairs 
Committee appropriates for the War Department; the Naval 
Affairs Committee appropriates for the Navy Department; the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs appropriates for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service ; the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads appropriates for the Postal Service; the Committee on 
Indian Affairs appropriates for the Indian Service; the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors appropriates for internal water- 
Ways and harbor improvements; and the Committee on Appro- 
priations has jurisdiction over the following six bills for the 
support of the Government: First, the legislative, executive, 
and judicial bill, providing for the salary and certain other 
expenditures of the departments; second, the sundry civil 
expense bill; third, the fortifications and coast-defense bill; 
fourth, the District of Columbia bill; fifth, the pensions bill; 
sixth, all bills providing for deficiencies in any of the Govern- 
ment departments. These deficiency bills are always necessary, 
because the departments do not always get what they need in 
the first place, and also because unforeseen circumstances fre- 
quently arise necessitating increased expenditures. The several 
appropriating committees conduct hearings and determine as 
far as possible the real merits of the several estimates, but it 
is clear that no committee, however careful it may be, can 
really know the true merit of the demands made. A bill is 
finally agreed upon by the committee and reported to the House 
for consideration. 

Another objection to our system is that the several appro- 
priating committees appropriate money without any regard 
to any general financial policies, The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is not consulted by any of the committees to determine 
what effect any bill will have on the Public Treasury. The 
Executive being without responsibility in the matter of pre- 
paring a financial program has no financial policy. Congress 
itself has no financial policy other than the general desire and 
determination to reduce rather than increase estimates. The 
Ways and Means Committee has jurisdiction over all bills relat- 
ing to the raising of revenue. There is no connection whatever 
between the Ways and Means Committee, which raises the reve- 
nue, and the appropriating committees, which provide for its 
expenditure. It is therefore quite clear that these various proc- 
esses are carried on from year to year without regard for any 
general financial policy on the part of either executive or legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman please yield for 
a question? 

Mr. PURNELL. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Under the topic that you are now 
discussing I would imagine that the lump-sum appropriations are 
allowed or made. Now, does this budget system provide for any 
check upon lump-sum appropriations, giving free hand to spend 
a certain amount that is not specified or the use of which is not 
designated when the appropriation is made? Is there any check 
on that in this system proposed? 

Mr. PURNELL. I would not undertake to answer the gentle- 
man’s question by yes or no. But this system that we hope to 
adopt by this bill will put responsibility on somebody at every 
stage of the proceedings, and that is the thing that has been lack- 
ing heretofore. Departments have requested money, the Presi- 
dent has transmitted the requests to us, and we have appropri- 
ated money, and the people have never known who was directly 
responsible for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the item always be specified 
for which the appropriation is to be made? 

Mr. PURNELL. In the budget as it comes to Congress? 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Yes, 

Mr. PURNELL. Absolutely; yes, sir. The question as to just 
how far down the line this budget shall go is one that was dis- 
cussed in the committee, and I am not sure that it has been defi- 
nitely determined ; but, as far as I am concerned, I would be glad 
to have it go down to the individual clerks, so that those who 
are charged with the responsibility of passing upon the budget 
will know absolutely whether or not the thing asked for is actu- 
ally needed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. To know what it is for? 

Mr. PURNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. RICKETTS. It has been the practice of Congress, as I 
understand it, in making appropriations to give lump-sum ap- 
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propriations to the heads of the departments for miscellaneous 


purposes. Does the gentleman think that a good practice? 

Mr. PURNELL. I do not. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Does the gentleman think by the adoption 
of this law and the enactment of this legislation that that can 


be prevented ? 
Mr. PURNELL. I do. 
Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PURNELL. I will be glad to yield. 


Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Is there anything in the law, how- 
ever, which in itself prevents that; and, if so, what? 

Mr. PURNELL. You mean in this particular law? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Yes; in this particular law. 

Mr. PURNELL. No; there is not. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. It must be a policy to be devel- 
oped? 

Mr. PURNELL. ‘This is the skeleton of a basic plan, and ex- 
perience will help us add to it and work out the details. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. With reference to the responsi- 
ibility which the gentleman has just suggested, in what way will 
this law fasten the responsibility for an estimate on a bureau or 
department that the present law does not? 

Mr. PURNELL. Well, I will be glad to answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Under the present system it is pretty hard to say where respon- 
sibility lies. The head of a bureau, who is enthusiastic about 
the work of his particular bureau—and, as Dr. TEMPLE very well 
said a moment ago, that is a commendable trait—includes in his 
estimate when he prepares it in the fall, not only his real needs 
but his hopes and ambitions for the future, ‘and, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, he adds to it more than that. He knows from experi- 
ence he will get a substantial cut when he comes up here, and he 
adds to his absolute needs and his hopes and ambitions the sub- 
stantial eut which he expects to get, and expresses it all in dollars 
and cents. He passes that on to the head of his department, for 
instance, the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has the power, perhaps, to whittle it down, but the ties 
of friendship, association, and politics sometimes forbid that, I 
am sure; so it is passed from the Secretary of Agriculture to 
the Seeretary of the Treasury, who acts in a clerical capacity 
and compiles it with other estimates and incorporates it in the 
Book of Estimates. Now then, where is the responsibility? Is it 
on the bureau heads? Is it on the Secretary of Agriculture? 
Is it on the President of the United States? Or is it on Congress? 
We do not know. But I will say to you that under this proposed 
bill the responsibility will be determinable at every stage in the 
‘proceeding, because we are going to fix responsibility, in the first 
instance, upon the President, to say exactly what money is 
needed and what money is not needed for the running of the 
Government, and whenever he incorporates that in his budget 
and turns it over to this body, that responsibility immediately 
goes from his shoulders to our shoulders. 

Now, we did not want to handicap the President or tie his 
hands in any particular, and we have tried to give him under 
this bill all of the machinery necessary to determine exactly 
what the Government will need. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PURNELL. I will be glad to. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. I am for the bill and I am going 
to vote for it, but I think we are expecting it to be a panacea 
for ills that will never be cured. Has not the head of the 
bureau just as much responsibility now as he will have under 
this law if adopted? Why will not he operate exactly under 
the same motive as he does now? And along with it the Presi- 
dent now has the power to cut estimates, and, of course, could, 
if he had the machinery; and why could he not empower the 
Secretary of the Treasury, outside of the Secretary’s own esti- 
mates, to do that very thing? 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman has answered his own ques- 
tion. He has the power but he has not the machinery. 

Besides that, let me suggest something else: None of us 
overlook the value of public sentiment, do we? If the people 
of the United States, from whose pockets we take the money 
to defray the expenses of the Government, know in every in- 
stance who is responsible for handling it and doling it out— 
if we are successful in bringing about that condition—we shall 
have gone far toward removing the evils that exist to-day. 
Of course, I do not contend, nor do any of the older members 
on this committee, who have had a greater number of years’ 
experience, contend, that this bill, if adopted, will of itself 
from the very first moment of its adoption prove a panacea for 
all the ills from which we suffer, but it is a starting point. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for an interruption? 
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Mr. PURNELL. I will be glad to. 
question the gentleman propounds. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I do not want to put the gen- 
tleman to the test, because I know he could do it. But I want 
to make this observation: I have known of numerous instances 
in which heads of departments have gone to the White House 
for the indorsement of questions of large extensions of appro- 
priations, and I have never known of an instance in which they 
failed to get what they went for. i 

Mr. PURNELL. I have no doubt but that the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. ‘FILSON. 
for one question? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. For many years—for 15 years, as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] has shown—it has been 
within the power of the President to reduce the estimates of 
his department chiefs, and they have come in here and have 
been reduced by Congress many hundreds of millions of dollars 
in the last 16 years, and yet the notion has gone out through 
the newspapers and magazines and all over the country that 
Congress has been the responsible one and the extravagant one, 
How does the gentleman propose by this bill to cure that? Does 
he expect in future that the people will lay the charge where it 
belongs, or go on in the same blissful state of ignorance that 
they have been in in the last 15 or 20 years? 

Mr. PURNELL. I think I can answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion by one simple announcement, and that is that this bill fixes 
the responsibility for the expenditure of Government funds. I 
believe it absolutely fixes that responsibility, and with that re- 
sponsibility fixed and determined, I will trust the American peo- 
ple to keep in mind those who are responsible. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. i 

Mr. PURNELL. May I have some more time, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. GOOD. The time is nearly all gone, but I will yield to 
the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized: 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. PURNELL. I thank the gentleman. 

I have only hinted at some of the objections to our present 
system. They can well be summed up with the statement that 
there is now no fixed responsibility for the estimates and no 
coordination in the raising and spending of the public funds, 
The budget system is offered as a remedy for these evils. It is 
believed that the adoption of a budget system will not only re- 
sult in fixing responsibility and coordinating the financial oper- 
ations of the Government, but that it will prevent waste, over- 
lapping, duplication, and extravagance. 

What is the budget system? The word “budget” is derived 
from the French word “ bougette” which translated means “a 
little bag.“ It is a term used in dealing with the raising and 
expending of money by local or national governments, corpora- 
tions, or other bodies which have to deal with questions of this 
kind. The term was first used by the British. The pouch in 
which the chancellor of the exchequer carried his financial 
papers to Parliament was called “ the budget.” 

The essential elements of a budget system that can be applied 
under our form of government are as follows: First, the prepa- 
ration of the annual estimates; second, the procedure in Con- 
gress in relation to the estimates; and, third, a control over 
the expenditures through an organization with power of control 
and audit. ‘ 

This bill provides that the President shall bear full respon- 
sibility for all estimates submitted to Congress. He shall be 
charged with the duty of saying to Congress and the public as 
well just what money is needed to run the Government for the 
ensuing year. It is hoped that his presentation of the budget to 
Congress will be an annual event; that it will serve to focus the 
public mind upon Government finances, and that the public will 
follow the progress of the budget from the time it leaves the 
President's hands until it has been increased, decreased, or ac- 
cepted by the legislative branch of the Government. It will 
clearly fix upon the Executive a responsibility that is now di- 
vided. I regard this as the one great thing to be accomplished 
by this bill. In fixing responsibility upon the President we 
have taken every precaution to see that his hands shall be per- 
fectly free and that he shall be limited only by the consciousness 
of that responsibility. We have provided him with all necessary 
machinery to determine the real needs of the Government. The 
bill provides for the creation of a bureau of the budget in the 
office of the President, with a director and assistant director, to 
be appointed by him and removable at his will. It is provided 
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that the director and assistant director shall receive salaries of 
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It is hoped that through 
years of experience and opportunity to know there will grow 
up in the bureau of the budget an efficient corps of trained ex- 
perts, whose tenure of office shall be indefinite and whose de- 
sire to serve the Government shall not be hampered or affected 


$10,000 and $7,500 a year, respectively. 


by any change of administration. It will be the duty of the 
budget bureau to provide the President with a broad, compre- 
hensive view of the finances and needs of the Government, which 
he has heretofore been unable to get. The budget, when sub- 
mitted by the President to Congress, will contain not only a 
statement of proposed expenditures but also an estimate of 
revenues. If extravagance, waste, and duplication exist, the 
President will be held to strict accountability for their con- 
tinuation. 

The second step in the proposed legislation is the considera- 
tion of the budget by Congress. With the submission of the 
budget to Congress by the President that body assumes full re- 
sponsibility. It is no longer an Executive budget, but is a legis- 
lative budget. If the estimates as submitted are reduced by 
Congress, it will be for the people to determine whether the 
presidential demands were extravagant or whether the Con- 
gress is short-sighted and niggardly. On the other hand, if the 
estimates of the President be increased by Congress, an issue 
will at once be made which the people will have an opportunity 
to pass upon at the next election. Much has been said concern- 
ing the British system, which does not permit an increase of 
the estimates as submitted. Such a plan, in my judgment, is 
not in harmony with our theory of government, and should not 
be incorporated in our system. This is a government of the peo- 
ple and by the people, and we are their direct representatives. 
They ask for no greater safeguard than to know where respon- 
sibility lies. This bill will give them that protection. 

I shall not enter into a discussion at this time of the pro- 
posed change in the rules of the House, although it seems to 
have been made an issue in this debate. That question does 
not properly enter into the establishment of budgetary legisla- 
tion. That is a matter for future consideration. I want to say 
in passing, however, that we can not help but be considered 
derelict in our duty if we vote to regulate the executive branch 
of the Government and refuse to regulate ourselves. It is suffi- 
cient to say at this time that it was the unanimous judgment 
of the committee that this bill as reported should be enacted 
into law. ; 

The third step, and a most important one, is the audit and 
control of the expenditures of the Government. Heretofore the 
executive branch of the Government has occupied the awkward 
position of auditing its own accounts. All are agreed that this 
is wrong in principle. It was the unanimous judgment of the 
committee that the power of audit and control should be lodged 
with the legislative rather than the spending branch of the Goy- 
ernment. We propose to clothe the Executive with full power to 
survey and determine the financial needs of the Government as 
well as make estimates therefor. We reserve to the Congress 
the power of making the appropriations and of seeing that the 
money is properly spent. This bill provides for an officer to be 
known as the comptroller general, whose duty it shall be to 
audit and pass upon the legality of all Government expendi- 
tures. He shall be responsible only to Congress and shall be 
removable by Congress alone, and then only for cause. He and 
his assistant are to be appointed by the President, with the ap- 
proval and consent of the Senate. The creation of this inde- 
pendent auditing department will accomplish three things. -It 
will serve to keep the Congress informed as to actual conditions 
surrounding the expenditure of public funds. It will serve as a 
check on the President in the preparation of the budget. It will 
require every Cabinet officer and department head to make a 
study of his department and know its real financial needs. 

These are, in brief, the salient features of the proposed bill. 
The enactment of this bill and the creation of a budget system 
for the Federal Government will mark a great epoch in the 
history of the Nation. It will go far toward the prevention of 
waste, extravagance, and duplication. It will result in a great 
saving to the people from whose pockets the Government must 
take the money to carry on its operations. If it does nothing 
more than fix responsibility in the expenditure of their money, 
we will have earned the thanks ofa grateful people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman's request 
will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minuies 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I do not think I shall use anything like 20 minutes, 
I did not come to make a speech; I shall only submit a few 
remarks. f : 

I think the benefits to be derived from this legislation, like 
the reports of Mr. Bryan’s political death, have been very 


much exaggerated. I shall support the measure because of the 
manifest need for a change in the present method of sub- 
mitting estimates, but I am not as sanguine with reference to 
it as a great many who have spoken seem to be. Because of 
the apparent success of the plan elsewhere it deserves a trial, 
and I think it will prove of merit. But there is no need of 
raising false hopes or deceiving ourselves into believing it 
a panacea for all national ills, It provides for a budget 
system; that is, the submitting of estimates through the office 
of the President. But he can do everything, if I understand 
the situation correctly, at the present time, that he can do 
under the terms of this bill. Therefore practically all that is to 
be accomplished by the provisions of the bill that is before the 
House is to provide the machinery of a few directors and clerks 
to carry out what he already has the power to do, and to lay 
the predicate for additional legislation in the future. 

Now, of course everyone realizes that it is important to have 
economy in the affairs of government. I have not been a 
Member of Congress long, but for a number of years I have 
kept up, in a general way, with the proceedings here. During 
that time I have in a number of instances read the recom- 
mendations of a President of the United States, but I have 
not in a single instance known a President in his message to 
recommend to Congress the cutting down of any estimated ap- 
propriation for any department. Have you? 

Now, the statement has been repeated frequently in the 
discussion of this measure that it fixes the responsibility. I 
sincerely hope this may be the effect. The furnishing of a 
central channel throngh which all estimates must pass, and 
the placing of expert directors in charge should at least obviate 
some of the duplication of work now being done by some of 
the departments, and to this extent at least the system pos- 
sesses real merit. 

I expect to support this measure in the hope that it may 
accomplish something of value. 

I do not see how it can do any particular harm. But when 
you come to a presidential election, how much attention is paid 
to the expenses of the Government? There are other issues 
which control presidential elections—the question of prepared- 
ness, the question of Panama Canal tolls, or reciprocity, or the 
tariff, or some of those other issues. Of course, both parties 
accuse each other of extravagance, or, rather, the out party 
always accuses the in party with being extravagant, but they 
are never specific in their charges in national campaigns; and 
that issue will not be made in presidential elections, in so far 
as the practical side of the question is concerned. The Presi- 
dent is in a position whereby he can use the various depart- 
ments that are created for the purpose of carrying on his own 
policies, of extending his own powers—they are creatures of 
his own creation—and of creating and establishing and main- 
taining his own prestige. I am speaking impersonally now, 
and through the history of the Government the President has in 
many instances recommended the creation of additional bu- 
reaus, or the extension of others already under way, but not 
their elimination. 

What I want to say particularly is this: That this is but a 
step, as has already been said by some members of the special 
committee—and they have done fine work; I want to say that 
but this is but a step to more legislation, which means the con- 
centration of additional powers in the House of Representatives 
in the hands of a few men. It is proposed to create a com- 
mittee of 35 members to have practical control of the legisla- 
tion, in so far as legislation is concerned, in this country. It 
is now being done by committees consisting of over 100 mem- 
bers, and they are busy every day in the year working on 
estimates. 

Now, listen: It is true that hearings are to be conducted by 
the various committees, but when you deprive a committee of 
the power to recommend appropriations, by that very act you 
take away the incentive to conduct the investigations, and prac- 
tically all the investigations with reference to appropriations 
will be made by this committee of 35. I submit that they will 
not know as much about the Indian affairs appropriations or 
riyer and harbor appropriations or Army and Navy appropria- 
tions as the present committees would know. It is all right to 
have a single budget recommended through the office o’ the 
President in order to fix the responsibility. 

But when it gets up here it ought to be broken up among the 
various committees, so that the different members could be at 
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work. There is too much work concentrated in some of the com- | his judgment, and 1 know that my expericnce js not as ripe 


mittees of the House now. Take, for instance, as an illustra- 
tion of the very thing that will be accomplished by this change, 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House. 
T submit that that committee should be broken up into two or 
three committees. That may not be a popular thing to say, 
but it is true nevertheless. ‘Take the Calendar of the House. 
All the bills on that calendar reported to the House were re- 
ported by 17 committees, when there are more than 50 com- 
mittees of the House. Practically half the important legisla- 
tion of the Congress is reported by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. I have no objection to that. It 
is a fine committee, and it does fine work. But let me make a 
suggestion. The word “commerce” is too broad. It ought 
to be broken up, for instance, into a committee on transporta- 
tion, a committee on insurance, a committee on corporations, 
and others. I do not know that I can name all the different 
things—in fact, I do not know whether any of the suggested 
names are proper—but there are a number of different sub- 
divisions that go to make up the subjects considered by that 
‘committee. Commerce is generally used to mean half the im- 
portant affairs of this country. Now, just as an illustration, 
if we had had a committee on transportation, so that at the be- 
ginning of this year they could have gone into the considera- 
tion of railway matters, the railway bill could have been 
reported by the Ist day of July and that matter have been 
disposed of by this body before this date. Other legislation 
also could have been in a greater degree of completion than we 
have it at the present time. 

Take the various questions that come up, and if you parcel 
them out among the Members of the House you will get effi- 
cient and well-considered legislation to a greater degree than 
you get it at the present time. 

Right near the close of the last session a recommendation 
was brought in here that $750,000,000 be appropriated to con- 
tinue the operation of the railroads of this country. I heard 
the chairman of that committee, Hon. Swagar Sherley, of 
Kentucky, who is no longer a Member of the House but who 
was one of its hardest workers and most efficlent Members, 
say that he had three days in which to have hearings on that 
$750,000,000 appropriation. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will. 

Mr. CANNON. That was on a deficiency bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The hearings were conducted by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. Would you have a dozen men on 
a deficiency bill? 

Mr. JONES of ‘Texas. I would not assign men to a particular 
bill, but rather assign the bill to a committee. I will ask the 
gentleman this: In this House of 435 Members would the gentle- 
man take all the legislation and put it in the hands of one com- 
mittee and let the others stand out until that committee had 
finished, when it could-not do half the work? 

Mr. CANNON. May I have half a minute to answer? 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. The committees of this House are clothed with 

wer to legislate, and the legislation goes as riders upon ap- 
‘propriation bills, and that leads to extravagance. If those com- 
mittees would perform their duties and pay more attention to 
legislation, the appropriations would follow the legislation, where 
the House had intelligently considered it and it had been intelli- 
gently prepared. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. What the gentleman says is true, and it 
is a bad practice to attach legislation onto appropriation bills, 
but this bill will not cure that. On the other hand, I think it 
will encourage it, because you will have one great committee 
here that wiil have all the appropriations. They will have abso- 
Inte power, and you can not fight them much, because they will 
have control of appropriations, and they will be tying legisla- 
tion onto appropriation bills more than eyer unless we amend 
the rules, or rather unless we enforce the rules. 

Mr. CANNON. The great committee of the House that can 
consider legislation most intelligently is the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. There are the 435 mem- 
bers of that committee. I have been a young Member of Con- 
gress and I have been an old Member of Congress, and let me say 
to the gentleman that this greatest of all committees rarely com- 
mands a quorum. It takes two terms and sometimes three 
terms, and sometimes never, for 2 Member of Congress to have a 
conception of his duty. 

Mr. JONES cf Texas. The gentleman was a Member of Con- 
gress several years before I was born, and, consequently, he 
knows a great deal more about legislation than I know. I 
have read of him since boyhood. I have great confidence in 


as his. I know that my judgment is not as good as his; but I 
have read this bill carefully, and within the four corners of 
this paper I can not find a single sentence that will correct the 
evils he has suggested. 

Mr. CANNON. I concede the gentleman’s industry and his 
ability as well, and I am serious when I say that. 


Mr. JONES of Texas. I thank the gentleman. I was not 
asking for a compliment. 

Mr. CANNON. It is true nevertheless. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I thank the gentleman. When we 


have one committee of 35, which has practically all the responsi- 
bility of this House, we will have a smaller attendance than 
when we have a little more responsibility placed on the shoul- 
ders of the men who constitute the House. [Applause.] I can 
show you mên who came here within the limit of my expe- 
rience, wanting to do something and expecting to do their best 
in connection with the legislation of Congress. Yet because 
they happened to be assigned to a committee which had nothing 
to do, because when they came here some committee which 
had control of the legislation had practically all the time, they 
have in a measure lost interest, and simply proceed to vote on 
the various propositions that come up. I recognize the difi- 
culties that the gentleman has suggested, but I do not see how 
they can be corrected by this legislation. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will yield, I want to em- 
phasize what he is saying, that it is especially true at the short 
session of Congress, when we have only three months and 
when nothing is passed except the appropriation bills. Now, 
what would the other 400 Members of this House who were 
not on the committee of 35 do during a short session of Con- 
gress, when no other legislation is enacted except the appro- 
priation bills? Of course, having nothing to do here them- 
selves, and having no responsibility, a great many of them will 
not be here, and I doubt if you would have a quorum here in 
Washington. } 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think that statement is well made; 
but the principal thing I am trying to emphasize is that one 
committee of 35 men absolutely can not conduct the hearings 
that are necessary to make the appropriations to run this 
Government, with this extensive work that is being done by 
the various departments and the various activities that are 
being conducted by the various bureaus and institutions which 
this Government has created. 

Mr. PURNELL. Of course the gentleman understands that 
the question of changing the rules of the House is entirely 
separate from the proposed legislation that is before the House? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I recognize that, and it is just like 
the last 5 miles of a man’s journey to a town that is 10 miles 
away. The gentleman in his own speech here a few minutes 
ago suggested that if we reformed the executive department 
and did not reform ourselves, we would be shown in a bad 
light. That was the substance of what he said a while ago, 
and the enactment of this bill calls for the changing of the 
rules, does it not? 

Mr. PURNELL. It does not necessarily call for it. I want to 
express my individual opinion that we would be lax in our 
duty if we regulated the executive branch of the Government 
and did not regulate ourselves. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Does not the gentleman expect to 
make an argument along that line when the other proposition 
comes up? 

Mr. PURNELL. I expect to. 

Mr, JONES of ‘Texas. And I have an idea that the gentleman 
will elaborate on it considerably. Therefore the bills are inex- 
tricably yoked together; the one is a part of the other in effect 
and one is a step in a two-step journey. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. PURNELL. I think somebody ought to make this state- 
ment in fairness to the committee that had the matter in charge: 
There was no attempt to conceal anything, and that is why the 
two were reported together, because we wanted to be fair to 
the membership of the House. I do not believe there is any de- 
sire to try to concentrate power in any place unnecessarily. 

Mr, JONES of Texas. I thank the gentleman; if anything I 
have said would have that interpretation or meaning, I want to 
withdraw any such suggestion or imputation. I think the com- 
mittee did a fine lot of work. I have read a considerable part 
of the hearings, not all, and I congratulate the committee not 
only on the work but the form and manner in which they pre- 
sented it to the House for consideration. Nevertheless, when 
they have finished their work, the responsibility of the House 
commences, and we can not have this legislation properly con- 
sidered unless it is properly discussed. 
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I maintain that perhaps you have accomplished something in 


providing the machinery whereby 
States may have uniform estimates; you may do away with some 
of the overlapping in the different departments where one depart- 
ment does a little work that is done in some other department; 
but I submit to you that the chance of getting economy in this 
Government, the chance of reducing the expenses of this Govern- 
ment comes from a determination of the people whom you and 
I as Members of Congress go back to for reelection and they ask 
about these various things, and not in a presidential election, 
when great issues overshadow this particular issue. 

Therefore in the future, as im the past, the economy of Goy- 
ernment expenditure will be in the House of Representatives, 
and not with the President. Asa direct corollary of that I say 
that whenever you place too much power in the hands of a 
single committee you do away with the tendency to economy in 
the Government expenditures and rather increase that tendency. 
This is true because one committee can not possibly have as 
extensive hearings on each subject as: that subject deserves. 

A moment ago I referred to the $750,000,000 railway appro- 
priation which was brought in at the end of a three days’ hear- 
ing. What did the chairman of the committee say was. the rea- 
son for that? The recommendation was made five or six weeks 
before the bill was reported. His reason was that the other 
appropriation bills were calling for the attention of members on 
the Appropriation Committee and that the committee was over- 
worked. The chairman himself said that he had been working 
day and night for weeks and weeks on the six appropriation 
bills which that committee considered, and I personally know 
his statement was true. Now, it is the purpose of the Congress, 
if this legislation is enacted in its finality as recommended by 
this committee, to not only have these six appropriation bills 
centered in one committee, but to have all the others with it, 
and have the other committees shorn of their right to pass ap- 
propriation legislation. That would still further centralize the 
power and cause the appropriation legislation to be less consid- 
ered in the future than it has been im the past. [Applause.} 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne}. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I expect to 
support this bill, but I wish to speak briefly upon another 
subject. 

It has been a great surprise to me to find that a number of 
newspapers in North Dakota have come out strongly in favor 
of the Plumb plan for Government ownership of railways. 
Ours is an agricultural State. We have no manufacturing to 
speak of. For the life of me I can not see how a farmer can 
receive any benefit out of the Plumb plan. It would ruin him, 
to my mind, if applied to railways, coal mines, and other 
industries. This proposition is new. Few people have given it 
thought. Those farmers who have considered it are, so far as 
I can learn, opposed to it. When the farmers learn what it 
means they will not touch it with a hundred-foot pole. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Plumb plan is mentioned one is apt 
to think of it as applied only to the Government ownership of 
railways. It is proposed to apply it to many industries, The 
coal miners have declared for it, and in the meantime are 
threatening to strike if they are not granted a six-hour day, 
a five-day week, time and a half for overtime, double time for 
Sundays, and on top of all a 60 per cent increase in wages, 
That is their notion of how much work they should do and 
how much they should be paid, and, presumably, if they were 
to get complete control of the coal industry, by means of the 
Plumb plan, they would give themselves that kind of a layout, 
provided in the meantime their notions of pay and hours of 
labor had not become more pronounced, 

The world will starve to death if placed upon the six-hour 
day. That is why it is economically unsound. Do you suppose 
for a minute that hired men are going to stay on the farm to 
work 12 hours a day when they can get more money by work- 
ing 6 hours per day plus two holidays each week in the town 
ov city? How are you going to keep them from going to the 
cities after the millennium has been established in the trans- 
portation and manufacturing industries? 

And will the owners remain on the farms? They will not. 
Already there is a decided movement upon the part of farm 
labor to the cities, and already the owners are facing an era 
of falling prices for their products and increased costs in every 
direction, Owners of farms are leaving them even when they 
can not find tenants. They say they can make more as workers 
in manufacturing plants. I personally know of many such 
deserted farms near my old home in Michigan. We could not 
rent our old farm in Michigan for the past two years for this 
very reason, 


Mr. Chairman, the Plumb plan has no place in this Republic. 


the President of the United | This is a Government of, by, and for the people—the whole 


people. Mr. Plumb proposes that the Government shall buy 
industries. and turn them over for the benefit of a certain class. 
It is unsound. It is un-American. It will, among others, ruin 
the farmers. When they are all enticed from the farms to the 
cities by big wages and short hours and the farms are deserted, 
they and their Plumb-plan brothers will die of hunger. 

Although Mr. Plumb holds out some hopes of certain profits 
to be shared with the publie, it cam not be denied 
that his philosophy and that of men like him fs in the direction 
of decreased production, more: pay, shorter hours, less work, 
more men, and more votes. 

Farmers never strike. They will net do so. But if the Plumb 
plan in industry one by one they win nail boards 


_over the windows of their homes and quietly leave the farms. 


Wher that time comes: the truth may dawn upon people of the 


Plumb variety, if they survive the calamity brought upon 


themselves and their fellow men. 

My views upon this subject are set forth in greater detail in a 
letter written by me and printed in several North Dakota news- 
papers. I ask leave to print this letter im the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

YOUNG SAYS GO SLOW. 
“ WASHINGTON, Oclobcr 1. 


“ Congressman Grorce M. Younc, of North Dakota, has writ- 
ten a letter to a Barnes County farmer in which he takes u 
decided stand against the Plumb plun for Gevernment owner- 
ship of railways and advises farmers to go slow. He says: 

“*My study of this question has convinced me that the Plumb 
plan for ownership of railways is uneconamie and that it would 
be injurious to the public generally, and particularly to the 
farmers. The plan proposed by Mr. Plumb briefly stated is for 
the Government to purchase all the railways and turn them 
over to a board made up of two-thirds railway employees, one- 
third working in the general offices, and one-third working along 


the railwuy lines, thus giving the employees control of the 


business. 

Let us run this proposition over briefly. You are a farmer. 
Transportation is the biggest of all farm questions. The balance 
sheet is influenced more by freight rates thaw by any other 
item. Freight rates mean more to agriculture than to any other 
industry. 

st FARMER PAYS FREIGHT vorn WAYS. 

„Farmers pay the freight both ways. Just now it is difficult 
to determine where the price of wheat is fixed. In time of 
peace it is Liverpool, the Minneapolis price being Liverpool 
carriage charges off. In other words, the farmers pay the 
freight in time of peace through to Liverpool, and pay similarly 
upon other farm products through to the ultimate place where 
prices are fixed. They also pay the freight upon all merchan- 
dise and machinery purchased. For their thrashing rig they pay 
the Michigan price plus freight; for the auto, Detroit price, 
freight added ; and upon the same hasis for every implement used 
on the farm. it is even worse than that. 

„All the freight paid, say by Mr. Ford, in assembling the 
material for his cars is made a part of his price, and so with all 
other manufacturers of articles or implements for farm use. 
The items are mentioned by me in the most brief way, but you 
will readily understand what tremendous factors they are in 
the yearly expense of farmers. The same is true as to their 


' purchases of merchandise. The factory adds freight in as- 


sembling materials to the cost of production, Minneapolis and 
Fargo jobbers add freight from the factory to their price, and 
the local merchant adds to his price the freight from Minneapolis 
or Fargo. No farmer can afford to brush this question aside 
with the thought that it is one for some one else to decide. 
The item of freight catches the farmer both going and coming. 
It means his very existence. Jones, who achieved celebrity by 
reason of having paid the freight, must have lived on a farm. 
A TIME FOR SOBER THOUGHT—PnICES WILD DROP, 


„There is another thing which farmers must take into ne- 
eount. After the conclusion of peace agriculture will be one of 
the first industries throughout the world to return to normal 
conditions. The Government will not guarantee a price for 
wheat, and farmers: will not be able to fix a price for it. It will 
be governed in large part by the law of supply and demand. The 
same will be true of other farm products and the prices may 
fall surprisingly low. I did not begin growing wheat as long 


ago as you, and have not sold it as cheap as you, but most that 
I have raised has been sold for less than a dollar per bushel. 
Farmers must face lower price leyels for their products. Butter 
will go down; eggs will drop; the price of wool, wheat, and 
coarse grains will shrink. It behooves us to take thought of 
the future. While there may be serious times ahead for all, 
there is special danger in the situation which may confront farm- 
ers. It is a time when Members of Congress should realize their 
responsibility, and it is likewise a time when those at home 
who advise them should also feel their responsibility and pre- 
pare themselves to give a just and patriotic verdict. 
EASIER TO GET IN THAN OUT, 


„The farmer who has been in doubt as to the wisdom of 
State ownership may have concluded that it was worth experi- 
menting, and that if a failure the State could stand its loss and 
get out of business. It will not do to follow any such philosophy 
in respect to National Government ownership. The farmers, 
who have the biggest financial stake in North Dakota, are in 
the majority. They have the power to vote themselves out of 
any proposition into which tbey haye voted themselves if they 
find it is losing money or is out of harmony with sound prin- 
ciples of government. Not so in the case of National Govern- 
ment ownership, They will not have the power to vote it out, 
because they are in the minority. Farmers who clamored for 
national grading of grain would be mighty glad to get out of it 
now. It looks as though that door is closed for all time, and it 
should serve as a warning that it is sometimes easier to get in 
than to get out. 

RAILWAYS WILL PAY NO TAXES. 

Another important fact to bear in mind is that in the event 
of Government ownership the railways would pay no taxes. 
This would increase the taxes upon farm lands and all other 
property. Would the freight rates be correspondingly reduced? 
My belief is they would not. 

f TO SAFEGUARD AGRICULTURE. 

“tI want to do the right thing by all the people of my con- 
gressional district, and believe I can serve them best by helping 
to safeguard the interests of agriculture. It is a time to go 
slow. The men who come to us with a proposition that if we 
will support Government ownership of railways, they will save 
us money in freight rates, should be treated the same as anyone 
who has something to sell. Let them show us. The farmers 
did not start this. The idea did not originate with them. It 
is the other fellow's idea. It is well known that the farmers 
never thought of a Government price for wheat. The idea origi- 
nated with others. They whispered to the farmers that it would 
be a good thing and they took the bait. 

PLAUSIBLE GENTLEMEN. 

Now we are asked by some very plausible gentlemen to 
support the Plumb plan for Government ownership of railways 
upon the assurance it will be a great thing for us. This is very 
generous, very generous, indeed, but I want none of it in mine, 
and will vote for none of it. Senator Lenroor’s plan for a 
broad Government control with some changes would, to my mind, 
be much better. . 
5 MIXE WORKERS HOT AFTER IT. 

“t The Plumb plan, as applied to railroads, is to be only part 
of a general plan for the Government ownership of other indus- 
tries. The United Mine Workers of. America want it; that is 
to say, the Government to buy the mines and turn the manage- 
ment over to them, In advance of this they are now threatening 
to strike if they are not granted a six-hour day and a five-day 
week, plus a 60 per cent increase in wages, and time and a half 
for overtime, 

WHERE WILL THE FARMERS GET OFF? 

„If they demand this now, what will they take for them- 
selves When they gain complete control of the industry through 
the Plumb plan? Will this make coal cheaper? Or any article 
where coal is used in its manufacture? Or will it be possible 
to secure any labor for the farm against such competition? 

EVERYBODY POING IT. 


“‘ Radicals among the miners of gold, silver, copper, etc., are 
also agitating for the Plumb plan to be applied to their indus- 
tries, and it is believed that it will also be the next move by the 
steel organizers. If the Plumb plan is logical and proper for 
one industry, it is the right of all who work in other industries. 
There should be no favoritism. 

ATTRACTIVELY CAMOUFLAGED. 

„These propositions are always put up in very attractive, 
inviting packages. I see by some of the North Dakota papers 
that the saving in freight costs claimed for farmers is to be 
brought about by squeezing the water out of the railroad stocks. 
They say that instead of paying interest upon nineteen billions 
of bonds and stocks the railroads can be taken over for twelve 
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billions. That is the bait by which it is expected to capture 
farmers’ votes. As Maj. Edwards, a pioneer newspaper man, 
used to say, “ important if true.” 

COURTS MUST TREAT RAILWAY'S PROPERTY SAME AS FARMERS. 

Mr. Plumb is quoted as saying dramatically, We will hot 
pay a cent for the railways above what they actually cost!” 
There may be considerable sympathy with that declaration, but 
this is a business proposition and it will do no good to turn 
our faces from the facts. No matter what Mr. Plumb and 
others like him assert, the courts will apply the same rules of 
law in respect to taking property from a railway company as 
If the State needs a 
farm for a packing plant or otherwise it can not by condemna- 
tion proceedings take it for its original cost, which might have 
been only a few dollars paid to the Government as homestead 
fees. If the Government buys the railways they must, accord- 
ing to law, be paid for according to their value at the time they 
are taken over, It won’t be a question of what they cost, but 
their value measured by present scales of wages and present 
costs of materials and equipment. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission will soon complete an exhaustive inventory of the 
railway property of the Nation, in which will be counted every 
steel rail, every tie, every yard of earth moved, and all other 
property scheduled with the same detail, and from which a 
valuation can be easily figured. Measured by the present scale 
of wages and cost of materials, the railways are now worth 
more than $20,000,000,000, according to conservative estimates; 
in other words, more than the amount of the present issues of 
bonds and stocks. These are unpleasant facts, but they must 
be faced if a proper solution of the railway problems is to be 
obtained. 

STOCK ISSUES UNDER RIGID GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 

“‘Again, the very just complaint about the issuance of 
watered stocks in the past has no more relevancy to the Plumb 
plan than to any other plan, because the committees of both the 
Senate and House have determined, no matter what plan is 
adopted, to place the railway issues of stocks and bonds under 
rigid governmental control. 

Then they say they are going to save money by paying a 
lower rate of interest. With immense issues of national bonds 
for the war, for railroads, for coal mines, for other mines, etc., 
can the Government borrow the money at anything like the 
present rates? It is highly improbable that there will be much 
saved in that direction. 

WHEN ALL MEN LEAVE THE FARM FOR BIG TOWN WAGES, WHO WILL 
FEED THEM? 

My belief is that even the railway men themselves, if 
they consider where it may finally lead to, can not afford to 
give up their old leadership and their old methods under which 
they have made great progress to follow Plumb, the radical- 
ist.’ LAA 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to reyise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MonveEtr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the House and 
the country on the presentation of this legislation. We have 
been talking about the reform of our system of estimates and 
appropriations for a great many years. For one reason and an- 
other we have never reached a situation where it seemed pos- 
sible to start in the direction of the reform that we all favor 
until this session of Congress, 

I want to congratulate the committee that drafted this bill 
on having arrived at a unanimous conclusion in regard to it. 
I hope we may go all the way through with budget legislation 
without any serious division and without any division at all 
between the two.sides of the House. There is certainly no 
politics in a measure of this kind. It is a mattér of practical 
governmental business and it is important that we should ap- 
proach it, consider it, and pass upon it without partisan or 


political bias. 


I am one of those who do not consider a radical change in the 
rules of the House as absolutely essential to the carrying out of 
a complete and satisfactory budget system. [Applause.] I do 
not say that it would not be wise to do that, but I am not sure 
that it would be. It is a very important question and one to 


which at the proper time we shall give due and proper con- 
sideration. 

Gentlemen have suggested, as they have stated it, that as we 
are reforming the executive departments we should reform our 
own methods. I do not look upon budget legislation as an act 
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of reformation by Congress pressed upon the Executive. I trust 
there will be no objection in any executive quarter to any proper 
legislation that we may place on the statute books on this sub- 
ject. We have never had legislation that clearly defined and 
definitely guided the executive departments in the preparation of 
estimates and their presentation to the House, and therefore we 
have fallen into the unbusinesslike methods that we have fol- 
lowed so long. 

In my opinion the most important part of this bill is that 
portion of it which provides for the new accounting department, 
I said in my statement before the committee that I thought we 
would do very well if we took no further step at the beginning 
than the one contemplated in that action. I am glad, however, 
the committee saw fit to go further. It is tremendously impor- 
tant that we shall have an independent audit and a body of 
trained experts who, keeping track of expenditures and informed 
as to estimates, will be able to so intelligently inform Congress 
that the evils of a loose system of estimating and appropriating 
will be so clearly presented to Congress and the country that 
further reforms will come as a matter of course, because its 
necessity will be so clearly indicated. 

There is nothing in the bill to my mind so tremendously im- 
portant as this independent audit and the body of intelligent 
experts who should be brought together and trained under that 
organization. 

After the House and the Senate have determined what we 
have to do in the matter of budget legislation, then we can 
take up the question as to whether we shall have one or many 
committees, and I am still in a position to be persuaded either 
way, after hearing all of the arguments, as the weight of the 
arguments may determine. I agree with the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones] that there are difficulties in the way of a 
single committee, and yet in the course of time those difficulties 
might be overcome, and it is possible that we would secure the 
best results in that way. However, very excellent results 
could undoubtedly be secured with a greater number of appro- 
priating committees than one. If we were to carry this matter 
of the budget to its final logical conclusion, we would unite 
the appropriation committees and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee all in one. Nobody has suggested that, however, as all 
agree that the burden would be too great for one committee, 
and yet that is the point to which the extreme development of 
the logic of a budget system will carry you if you propose 
what some have suggested as a perfect system. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What does the gentleman think of 
creating a larger committee, not an appropriating committee in 
fact, which would limit and allocate and apportion the amount 
which might be appropriated by some of the committees now, 
and thereby fix a limit on the amount which might be expended 
by the several committees—though perhaps the gentleman has 
not given that phase of the matter any consideration. 

Mr. MONDELL. Undoubtedly, if we retain as many appro- 
priating committees as now, or more than one appropriating 
committee, it would be necessary to have some provision 
whereby the committees would be, to a certain extent at least, 
under the direction of the House in the total amount of their 
appropriations. The gentleman suggests a committee that 
would allocate as between the different committees. Some 
such system could perhaps be worked ont, and it is entirely 
possible that when we reach that phase of the matter we may 
find that at the beginning, at least, the best solution will not 
be a single appropriating committee, but some compromise be- 
tween the present system and that suggested in the resolution 
that has been reported. My mind is entirely open to argument. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I mentioned this matter because it was 
proposed, at least in part, by a bill which I had introduced and 
which I discussed at some length in the hearings before the com- 
mittee. The committee did not see fit, however, to adopt the 
provisions of the bill because of the practical difficulty that in- 
terfered with part of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to emphasize one fact in connection 
with this budget legislation, and that is that budget legislation 
is not necessary primarily, because the Congress by its acts or 
through legislation or appropriations that it initiates is entirely 
or principally responsible for the tremendously increasing ex- 
penditures of Government; quite the contrary. If this may 
properly be called a measure to reform the executive depart- 
ments in the matter of estimates, there is abundant reason for 
doing that, because while I do not know that anyone has taken 
the trouble to estimate the difference between the estimates and 
the appropriations in the last 10 or 20 years, or for any given 
period, yet we all know that those estimates enormously exceeded 
the appropriations actually made. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It was brought out in the hearings that in 
the 20 years preceding the war Congress had appropriated 
$595.000,000 less than the administrative estimates. 

Mr. MONDELL. All of which emphasizes the statement 

which I have just made that a budget system is not necessary 
wholly or primarily for the purpose of the disposi- 
tion of Congress to appropriate extravagantly, for if we had 
appropriated what the departments asked us to in years past, the 
national debt would be very much greater or the tax rates would 
have been heavier during all of those years. The fact is that 
the constant growth of appropriations is due in the main to the 
desire of bureaus and departments to increase their activities, 
to expand and grow and cover new territory, and do more and 
spend more in the territory already covered. It is not due, 
except in a very limited way, to appropriations initiated by the 
Congress, 
To illustrate, right now the officers of the Navy are appearing 
before the Naval Committees of both House and Senate urging 
an increase in the pay of the Navy, which, as I understand it, 
would amount to $135,000,000 per annum. An increase in the 
pay of the Regular Army has also been asked, and while that 
increase would not amount to so much as the proposed increase 
in the Navy, it would amount to many milion dollars. These 
increases are being urged now by the departments. I am not 
surprised that officers of the Navy and the Army desire in- 
creases of pay. We all realize that it must be very difficult for 
those gentlemen to meet their obligations and to live decently 
on the same pay that they received before the beginning of the 
war. However, most of them have advaneed a grade or two 
since that time so that so far as the individual is concerned 
they are actually receiving u little more than they did it the 
beginning of the war. In that connection we should be re- 
minded of the fact that up to this time no civil employee of the 
Goyernment receiving more than $2,500 base pay has had his 
or her salary increased since the beginning of the war, except 
as that they have been advanced in grade. My opinion is that 
we are not likely te increase the pay of the officers of the Army 
and the Navy until at least we shall have concluded that it is 
not only wise but essential that we shall increase the pay of at 
least some of the civil employees of the Government receiving 
over $2,500. ; y 

It is not to be wondered at, perhaps, that these gentlemen ure 
secking an increase of pay at this time when men in the trades 
and in certain lines of industry who do not require any con- 
siderable amount of preparation, any special education to pre- 
pare them for their work, are in some instanees getting more 
pay than those who had given six or eight years of their lives 
to educational preparation, and who have tremendous respon- 
sibilities resting upon them. We are witnessing an extraordi- 
nary exhibition of demands in this regard upon the part of the 
bituminous coal miners, who received perhaps the earllest ad- 
vance of wages at the beginning of the war, and perhaps as 
great an advance as anyone. They are now asking not only 
for a five-day week but time and a half or double pay for over- 
time and holidays and a 60 per cent increase in wages—demands 
which, if met, would, it is claimed, make coal a luxury to be en- 
joyed only by the rich and make it difficult for us to compete 
with foreigners in the production of manufactured goods. In 
days when demands as extraordinary as that are made it is 
not to be wondered at that the men in the military service and 
in the civil service of the Government ask to have an increase 
in their pay. 

The President bas well said that this is a time when men 
should possess their souls in patience and stop rocking the 
boat with demands for increases of pay, which are likely to have 
the effect of again starting prices skyrocketing. It is true that 
many of those who receive their pay from the Government, 
both in military and civil life, are receiving ne more now than 
before we entered the war, while most of the men in the trades 
and industries who are asking for further inereases and shorter 
hours have had their pay largely increased, but, nevertheless, 
while their cases appeal to us we must guard against large in- 
creases of appropriations, even us the President urged that 
this was the time to try to hold prices level and endeavor to 
reduce them, free from the disturbing effect of continual in- 
erease, which tend to produce the very evil they seek to eure— 
relief from advancing living costs. 

Just what effect a budget system will have on the demand for 
anywhere from a billion and a half to three billion in the form 
of bonuses on top of two and a half billions of floating indebt- 
edness we now owe I do not know, but If it will have any re- 
straining effect upon ambitious designs of that sort proposing 
an enormous additional burden upon the country I think it will 
accomplish a most excellent purpose. The American peo le 


„ 


have long sought au improvement of our system of estimates and 
appropriations. A great many people of this country have urged 
a budget system, and I congratulate them, and I congratulate 
the Congress that we are starting in that direction and are 
about to pass legislation that eyentually will give us we hope 
a perfect or at least a much better system. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield back his time? 

Mr: MONDELL, I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back five ninutes 
of his time. 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. TILSON]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, how much time did I yield 
back? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, before the cea Neate from 
Connecticut begins, might I have one minute of the time which 
I yielded back? I simply desire to call attention to the fact 
that there are now in the gallery looking down on this assem- 
bly of the representatives of the American people some new 
Americans, some fine stalwart young gentlemen, who come to 
us from some 15 different countries beyond the seas. [Ap- 
plause.] They come here to be of our citizenship, and they 
have given evidence of their good intentions by putting on the 
uniform, and in four months these young men, coming here 
ignorant of our language, have learned to read and speak 
English and to drill as finely as the best soldiers under any 
flag. [Applause.] We not only had the pleasure of witnessing 
these young gentlemen drill, but of conversing with a number 
of them, and they speak English well and seem to understand 
it perfectly. I want to congratulate them and especially to 
congratulate the officers who have trained them, [Applause.] 
I want to congratulate the men who have taken an interest 
in this splendid work. It is a work of which we may all be 
proud. We appreciate these stalwart additions to our citizen- 
ship, and hope that after these young soldiers have served 
the period of their enlistment they will find abundant oppor- 
tunity as citizens here in the land of the free. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I had asked the one minute of 
time for the purpose of doing what the majority leader has just 
lone, calling attention to our guests in the gallery. Although 
this pleasant task has been so gracefully performed by my friend 
from Wyoming, nevertheless I shall avail myself of the minute 
that has been granted me to add just a word. This detachment 
of recent Army recruits under the direction of Col. Bernard 
Lentz, of the General Staff of the Army, haye been making a 
tour of the country to demonstrate that the Army has created a 
“melting pot” that actually melts. The detachment is popu- 
larly known by the appropriate title and designation of ‘“Ameri- 
cans all.” They are accompanied by Chaplain Fell, who has also 
done a great deal for them in this work. They represent, as 
the gentleman from Wyoming has said, 14 different nationalities, 
but now “Americans all.” Four months ago they could not write 
or read the English language. They have been taught English 
and trained at the same time. Anyone who witnessed the drill 
on the Plaza at the east front of the Capitol this morning and un- 
derstood its fuil meaning will appreciate what has been done, is 
being done, and will continue to be done in this great American 
melting pet of the United States Army, [Applause.] I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that I may extend my re- 
marks in the Record by printing a roster of this detachment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. TILSON. In accordance with the permission just granted, 
I here insert a complete roster of the “Americans all” detach- 
ment from the recruit educational center—the Army melting 
pot—Camp Upton, N. X. 

The roster is as follows: 


“AMERICANS ALL,” 


Frank Kristopoulos. 
Johannes Lenferink, 
Fidel Martin. 


Pedro Araez. 
Sylvester Balchunas. 
Arezio Aurechio. 


Jules Boutin. Attilio Marzi. 
Oasge Christiansen, Gurt Mistrioty. 
Kusti Franti. 


Michael Myatow: yeh. 


Odilian Gosselin. 33 


Walter Hucko. Joseph 8 
Argele Intili. Ichae Semos. 
Henry Jurk. Joe Shestak. 
David King. 


George Strong. 
Hendrix Svyennigsen. 
Fritz Wold, 


John Klok. 
Norman Kerman. 
Eugene Kristiansen. 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remain- 
der of my time to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HAs- 


TINGS]. [Applause.] i 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, everyone does and should 
appreciate the necessity for the most rigid economy. It shoyld 
be practiced in our public as well as private affairs. The 
enormous expenditures made during the war, now happily 
over, very greatly increased the public debt, the interest upon 
which will make our annual expenditures very much larger 
during the present generation. For this reason it is necessary 
for us to reduce expenses in every possible way consistent with 
the efficient management of our Government. The high cost 
of living has impressed each individual and family with the 
necessity of reducing their personal expenses. Therefore econ- 
omy in public and private affairs will be very greatly em- 
phasized in the years immediately before us. 

The bill under discussion to-day, if enacted into law, will 
provide a national budget system and an independent audit 
of Government accounts. I favor it because it will cause a 
closer scrutiny of every item that goes into an appropriation 
bill, and after the funds are made available the expenditures 
will be more closely examined and criticized. I believe that 
it will result in reducing the expenses of the Nation and reduce 
taxation. Such a measure has been under discussion for a 
number of years. It was ably advocated by Hon. John J. 
Fitzgerald, former chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and Hon, Swagar Sherley, who followed him as chair- 
man of that great committee. An amendment was added to the 
sundry civil bill during the closing hours of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress providing for a commission to study this subject and 
report a suitable bill. It was defeated on account of the 
filibuster in the Senate. The report of the committee on the 
pending bill is unanimous. It had before it a number of men 
who have given much study to the question, and the members 
of the committee are to be congratulated upon the information 
furnished the House in general debate upon the bill. 

The bill provides for the creation of a Bureau of the Budget 
in the office of the President, with a director and an assistant 
director in charge. The bureau will be charged with the duty 
of making a careful investigation of all estimates of the official 
needs in detail of every department and bureau of the Govern- 
ment for the next fiscal year. A report will be made by it 
to the President, who is required to transmit the same to Con- 
gress. The budget is required to contain a balanced statement 
of the revenues and expenditures of the Government for the 
preceding fiscal year and of the resources and liabilities of 
the Treasury at the close of the year and estimates of the 
revenues and expenditures of the Government for the current 
fiscal year, as well as how these needs must be met. 

An accounting department is created, headed by a comptroller 
general, with an assistant comptroller general, who shall 
hold office during good behavior and be removable only by a 
concurrent resolution of Congress. The comptroller general 
is charged with the responsibility of auditing every expendi- 
ture made by the various departments and bureaus and is 
required to make a report in writing annually, making such 
suggestions as to changes in legislation thought desirable and 
giving such information as may be helpful to Congress. In 
this way the advocates of the system hope to focus public 
attention upon every item of extravagance and eliminate the 
same and consolidate bureaus that are doing the same general 
character of work, thereby avoiding duplication. With the 
bureau independent of all departments it is expected that the 
head of every bureau or department submitting an item to be 
included in the budget will be required to fully justify it. 

The budget system as presented does not take away from 
Congress the constitutional power of making appropriations. 
The budget submitted each year may be added to or reduced. 
While I believe the system will result in a great saving to the 
Government and will prevent the creation of new bureaus and 
result in the elimination of much duplication of work, it is too 
much to hope, without additional or further legislation, that 
all extravagances will be avoided. 

I want to call attention to the advisability of a constitutional 
amendment empowering the President of the United States to 
veto any item in an appropriation bill. Many of the new States, 
including my own, have provisions of this kind in their consti- 
tutions, and most of the older States that have revised their 
constitutions within the last few years have incorporated a 
like provision in them. For this purpose I have prepared the 
following amendment: £ 


Resolved by the Senate and House o 


Representatives o 
States of America in Congress ‘assemble 


the United 
(two-thirds of eac 


House con- 


curring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitution be, 
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and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as a part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several States, as 
provided by the Constitution: 

Amend section 1, Article VII, of the Constitution of the United States 
by adding the following paragraph at the end of said section : 

„Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives 
and the Senate making appropriations of money embracing distinct 
items, shall before it becomes a law be presented to the President of 
the United States; if he approves, he shall sign it, but if he disap- 
proves the bill or any item or appropriations therein contained, he shall 
communicate such disapproval with his reasons therefor to the House 
in which the bill shall have originated. All items not disapproved shall 
have the force and effect of law according to the original provision 
of the bill. Any item or items so disapproved shall be void, unless 
repassed by a two-thirds vote, according to the rules and limitations 
prescribed in section 7, Article I, in reference to other bills.” : 


In my judgment, the adoption of this amendment would be a 
long step in the right direction to enable the President to check 
extravagance in appropriations. Many doubtful items in the 
closing hours of Congress find their way upon general appro- 
priation bills and can not be eliminated without vetoing the 
entire bill and necessitating the reconvening of Congress. No 
President would want to take the responsibility of doing this. 
There is no reason why the President should not be given the 
authority to veto any separate item or veto any separate piece 
of legislation on appropriation bills. If such authority were 
given him, the vicious practice of placing legislative riders on 
appropriation bills would be stopped. 

The various departments under the system proposed would 
have to submit their estimates through the director of the 
budget and the President to Congress, and the committees of 
Congress would have the advantage of estimates carefully gone 
over and justified, in the first place, and, in addition, would 
have them further examined and explained before them. This 
would give Congress more information regarding the appropria- 
tions, which would enable their being reduced. If Congress 
attempted to increase the appropriations aboye the require- 
ments of the various departments, it could be checked by the 
President’s veto. 

An erroneous impression prevails throughout the country that 
Congress alone is responsible for large appropriations. In the 
past 20 years Congress has reduced appropriations below the 
estimates furnished through the Treasury Department more than 
$500,000,000, as the following table shows: 


Comparative statement exhibiting, for the vit, Hos period covering the 
fiscal years 1897 to 1916, inclusive, the grand total of estimates sub- 


mitted by the Executive and the grand total of appropriations granted 
by the Congress. R 


a 
= 
* 


Bee: 
28885 


754,000 81,022 
7 A 
5 
„804. 7 „575. 
776, 348, 318. 47 1 800, 624, 400. 55l. . a nnna 23,276, 178.08 
705,450, . 20 288, 058, 506. 02| 12, 508, 270. 
890,074,200. 7% 781, 172,378.18 49,801, 831.61., 
835, 200, 307.21 820,184,634. 96| 15,075, 732. 2% 
880,796,415, 47| 879, 589, 185. 10 1,207, 230. 31) 
943 190,643.68! 920, 798, 143.80 22, 392, 499. 88 
079, 440. 288. 96] 1, 008,397, 543.50 71, 051,745. 40 
103, 387, 508. 01| 1, OH, 401, 857. 12| 58; 985, 650. 80 
028, 145, 769. 58| 1, 027, 901; 629. 244, 140. 40) : 
026, 287, 505. |, 026, 683, 881. 724. 395, 375. 91 
040; 648; 028, 55| 1,019,412, 710. 7235, 315. 64) 
150, 206,963, 14| 1,098,678, 788. 40| 51,528,174. 
152. 681,777.02) 1, 116,118, 138. 55| 30, 503,638. 47 
1, 135, 187, 984. 31| 1, 114, 987, 012, 02| 20, 250, 972. 29 
18, 020, 860, $68. 38117, 465, 240, 253. 71/580, 202, 168. 66| 24, 671,553. 99 
Net excess of | 
Wc Äʃ̃ . TENA „620, 614. en Cope ee peak 


1 The appropriations for 1903 include the sum of $50,130,000 for the Panama Canal, 


an amount not submitted in the estimates for that fiseal year. 
eliminated, the excess ofestimates would be $25,853, 821.92. 


The present law requires estimates of the various depart- 
ments to be submitted through the Treasury Department. This 
has been done, but the estimates have been in a large volume 
and have not been carefully digested and have not been bal- 
anced with our revenues. Under the existing law it is re- 
quired— 


of the heads of the several executive departments, and of such other 
officers authorized or uired to make estimates, to furnish to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on or before the 15th day of October of cach 
year, their annual es tes for the public service, to be included in 
the Book of Estimates prepared by law under his direction, and in case 
of failure to furnish estimates as herein ‘ed it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to cause to p in the Treasur. 

Department, on or before the ist day of November of each year, esti- 
mates for such appropriations as, in his judgment, shall be requisite in 


If thet amount be 


every such case, which estimates shall be included in the Book of Esti- 
mates prepared by law under his cérection for the consideration of Con- 
gress. (Mar. 3, 1901, Stat. L., vol. 31, p. 1009, sec. 5.) 


The statutes further proyide that— 


All annual estimates for the public service shall be submitted to Con- 
gress through the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be included in 
the Book of Estimates prepared under his direction, (R. S., sec. 3669.) 


The statutes further proyide— 


All estimates of 8 e and estimates of deficiencies in ap- 
propriations intended for the consideration and seeking the action of 
any of the committees of Congress shall be transmitted to Congress 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, and in no other manner; and 
the said Secretary shall first eause the same to be properly classified, 
compiled, indexed, and printed, under the supervision of the chief of 
the division of bookkeep and warrants of his department. (July 7, 
1884, Stat. L., vol. 23, p. 254, sec. 2.) 


The act of March 4, 1909, provides that— 


Immediately opon the receipt of the regular annual estimates of ap- 
pera needed for the various branches of the Government it shail 

the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to estimate as nearly as 
may be the revenues of the Government for the ensuing fiscal year, and 
if the estimates for appropriations, including the estimated amount 
necessary to meet all continuing and rmanent appropricg ons, shall 
exceed the estimated revenues the Secretary of the Treasury saall trans- 
mit the estimates to Congress as heretofore required by law and at once 
transmit a detailed statement of all of said estimates to the President 
to the end that he may, in giving Congress information of the state o 
the Union and in recommending to their consideration such measures 
as he nay judge necessary, advise the Congress now in his judgment the 
estimat appropriation could with least injury to the public service 
be reduced so as to bring the appropriations within the estimated reve- 
nues, or, if such reduction be not in his judgment practicable without 
undue injury to the public service, that he may recommend to Congress 
such loans or new taxes as may be necessary to cover the deficiencies. 
(Mar. 4, 1909, Stat. L., vol. 35, p. 1027, sec. T.) 


It was intended by this legislation to make the Treasury De- 
partment a bureau of the budget, but the Treasury Department 
has a very large number of other bureaus, and it has been 
thought advisable by most economists that the bureau of the 
budget be separated from and made entirely independent of all 
other departments of the Government. 

Many of the States, including my own, have enacted legisla- 
tion of this kind. I am sure that much more attention will be 
given to the subject by the legislatures of the various States 
in the years immediately ahead of us than has been given in 
the past. There is the same necessity for strict economy in 
the expenditure of public funds appropriated by State legisla- 
tures and by municipalities as confronts the Federal Govern- 
ment. With the increased burden of direct taxation—local, 
State, and National—retrenchment in expenditures will be in- 
sisted upon. 

It is interesting to follow the increase in appropriations. 


| When our Constitution was ratified we had a population of 


about 3,500,000, while we now have a population of approxi- 
mately 110,000,000. When Washington was inaugurated he 
was allowed a Cabinet composed of a Secretary of State, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney General, 
and Postmaster General. The Navy Department was created 
by the act of April 80, 1798. The Department of the Interior 
was established by the act of March 3, 1849. While there had 
been an Attorney General from the beginning of the Govern- 
ment, the Department of Justice was created by the act of 
June 22, 1870. The Department of Agriculture was created by 
the act of February 9, 1889, although there had been a Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture created by the act of May 15, 1862. The 
Department of Commerce and Labor was established by the 
act of February 14, 1903, and was separated into two depart- 
ments by the act of March 4, 1913. With the establishment 
of each department, new bureaus were created and their work 
expanded, very much enlarging the activities of the Govern- 
ment. 

In the early days of the Republic State rights were jealousiy 


| guarded, and it was only in exceptional cases where any 


expenditures were made by the Federal Government in the 
different States. Within the last 25 years the activities of the 
National Government have greatly increased, as is evidenced by 
the enlargement of the various bureaus, particularly those of 
the Department of Agriculture, Department of the Interior, De- 
partment of Commerce, and Department of Labor. At each ses- 
sion of Congress it is insisted that new bureaus within these 
departments be created and that additional work be given them 
within the various States. In a measure this aceounts for the 
increases in the appropriations within the past 40 years. Let 
us examine the amounts appropriated, both annually and by 
administrations : 


88, 356, 938. 13 
, 016, 809. 21 
162, 404, 647. 76 
155, 830, 841. 32 
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Increase in the amount of app 
the preceding four-year peri 


170, 608, 113. 60 
209. 382. 01 


193, 035, 861. 13 


818. 323. 530. 53 
SS —̃ 2 


Increase in the amount of appropriations over 
the preceding four-year period 61, 953, 449. 16 


Harrisen : 
218, 115, 439. 80 
1852 287. 722, 4 


319, 011, 846. 62 
311, 788, 819. 78 
293, 057, 104. 81 
302, 786, 385. 98 


1, 226, 644, 157. 19 
EIA 


Increase in the amount of appropriations over 
the preceding four-year peri 


92, 312. 952 .32 


8 293. 63 
— 462, 509, 750. 27 
457, 155, 142. 98 


311, 179, 557. 54 
673 29 


Increase in the amount of appropriations over 
the preceding four-year period 

R evelt’s first t $ 
961802 — 479, 365, 657. 55 
486, 439, 206. 68 
464, 846, 770. 57 
467, 159, 617. 03 
1, 897, 811, 351. 83 
os. 


Decrease in the amount of appropriations over 
the previous four-year period 6, 083, 392. 59 


It’ term: ; 
9 t 's second 241, 777. 30 
549, 434, 246. 55 
555, 739, 440. 78 
627, 516, 246. 83 
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the previous four-year 341, 917, 499. 38 


Wilson's first term: 
1914 
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We must keep in mind that the increase in 1899 was due to 
the Spanish-American War, and that the increases from 1914 to 
1917 were due to preparation for and conduct of the World 
War. 

The figures in the above table are exclusive of the appro- 
priations for the Postal Service paid from postal revenues, 
where the receipts almost balance the expenditures, and do not 
include the permanent annual appropriations required for the 
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payment of interest on the public debt and the other standing 
appropriations, 

During Washington’s administration the annual appropria- 
tions aggregated about $4,000,000, and we did not expend to 
exceed $75,000,000 annually before the Civil War. During 
Hayes’s administration the annual expenses of the Government 
first exceeded $100,000,000. 

The increase in the population of the United States justifies 
some of the increases in these appropriations, The creation of 
new departments within this time explains some of the in- 
creases and the enlargement of Federal activities throughout 
the various States is responsible for other increases. 

In addition to the ordinary expenses of the Government it 
will be necessary in the future to make large expenditures to 
meet the increased bonded indebtedness ot the Government. 
The gross public debt of the United States on June 80, 1919, 
amounted to $25,484,506,160.05. With interest at the rate of 
4} per cent on this indebtedness, it would require, in round 
numbers, $1,000,000,000 annually to mest the interest charges. 
A sound financial policy will require that an equal amount be 
paid into the sinking fund, so that in addition to the ordinary, 
expenses of the Government there will be required an expendi- 
ture of $2,000,000,000 annually to meet the public debt and in- 
terest on it during this generation. We must not forget that 
while the armistice is signed and the war is over and the Army 
is to all intents and purposes demobilized, certain obligations 
growing out of the war to those who took part in it will remain 
with us through a long number of years. Approximately 
$40,000,000,000 in- insurance was taken out, part of which is 
contingent. We enacted a liberal compensation act, and thou- 
sands of disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines come within 
its provisions and must be cared for. Large expenditures will 
also be necessary for vocational training provided for under 
existing law. 

It is difficult to estimate the added expenditures growing 
out of the present war. No one could estimate the amount that 
would be paid for pensions when the Civil War ended. For a 
number of years after the Civil War the special pension acts 
did not annually exceed 25. During the last Congress there 
were 3,641 pensioned by special act. Most of them represented 
increases over pensions previously drawn. The total number of 
special pension bills enacted since the Civil War up to the 
present time is 56.924. 

Mr. Garfield in 1876 thought that the crest of pension legis- 
lation had been reached, when the sum of $29,270,404.76 was 
appropriated, but the last pension appropriation bill, approved 
February 25, 1919, carried $215,030,000. From 1866 down to 
1919, inclusive, there has been paid for pensions $5,298,915,- 
665.46, and when the last report was made 646,895 pensioners, 
soldiers or widows, were carried on the pension roll. As no one 
could foresee the vast expenditures that followed the Civil 
War, in addition to the cost of the war itself, we may expect 
many increases in appropriations growing out of our. obliga- 
tions to enlisted men who took part in this last war, their 
wives and dependents, 

Now that our system of taxation has in a large measure 
been changed and the burdens of maintaining the Federal Gov- 
ernment fall more directly upon the people, they will scrutinize 
with greater care and hold those in office to a stricter account- 
ability for the money expended. 

We collect through the customhouse about $250,000,000 an- 
nually. The most that was ever collected by means of a 
tariff under the Payne-Aldrich Act was $820,000,000 in one 
year, and the average annual collection for a period of four 
years was $315,000,000. It is admitted by all that a suffi- 
cient amount can not be obtained from this source to satisfy 
the enlarged needs of the Government. Constitutional pro- 
hibition has eliminated the revenue from alcoholic beverages, 
from which it was estimated that $75,000,000 would be received 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1920. This estimate was 
made, having in view the legislation then in force, limiting the 
manufacture and restricting the sale of alcoholic bevernges. 
In arriving at the annual loss of revenue from this source, 
it can best be estimated by stating the average annual 
amount received during a five-year period prior to the war, 
which was about $225,000,000. ‘Therefore, the needs of the 
Government must be met largely from income—individual and 
corporation—taxes and excess-profit taxes. The voters with 
tax receipts in hand will demand economy in expenditures 
of public money to the barest needs of the Government effi- 
ciently managed. 

The Treasury estimated that the following amounts of reve- 
nue will be collected for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1920, 
under the last revenue act, approved February 7, 1919: 
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Estimated revenne receipts under the existing law and the revenue act 
of 1918, as agreed to by the conference committee, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920. i 


Income tax: 
Individual 
Corporation 

Ixcessive- profit tax 

Estate tax 
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Stamp taxes 
Tobacco: 
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Denne ——::—L—. 2, 
Bowling alleys, billiard and pool tabl 2, 
Xhooting galleries 

Riding academies 
Manufacturers of tobacco 
Manufacturers of cigars___— 
Manufacturers of cigarettes.. 
Automobiles for hire — 
Use of motor boats, yachts, et- 


Total 


When this act passed the House in October, 1918, which was 
before the signing of the armistice, it was estimated that ap- 
proximately $8,000,000,000 would be collected under it. It 

"passed the Senate after the armistice became effective, and upon 

the recommendation of thè Treasury Department the amount 
preposed to be collected was reduced to $4,000,009,000. I want 
to particularly emphasize the amount which will be collected 
through the income tax, individual and corporation, the excess- 
profit tax, and the estate tax, all direct taxes, $3,160,000,000 
annually. 

Most of the European countries have a budget system. The 
hill we have under consideration follows in a large measure the 
British system. In Great Britain they have carefully detailed 
estimates made of expenditures and a balanced statement of the 
revenues received from all sources, through the treasury, which 
does not perform the functions of our treasury, but is charged 
with about the same duties and responsibilities as the present 
bill confers upon the director of the budget. The expenditures 
are audited as this bill requires the comptroller to do. How- 
ever, there is a difference in making the appropriations. The 
ministry is composed of members of Parliament, who defend 
the budget presented, and the appropriations are made in lump 
sums and not in such detail as ours. Little discussion is had 
upon the individual items. In this respect, our plan is a decided 
improvement over the British system. With the detailed esti- 
mates submitted to Congress, as required by the bill under con- 
sideration, there is no reason why the various committees, 
charged with the responsibility under the present rules, should 
not take up the estimates, together with a report of the revenues 
to be received, and carefully go over each item, just like appro- 
priation bills are now considered in the House. I do not favor 
lump-sum appropriations. The people are entitled through their 
representatives to haye this added supervision over the expendi- 
ture of public money, and investigation first by the committees 
and later by Congress as a whole will not hurt a meritorious 
appropriation. j 

There is no reason why the rules should be changed so that 
the work of all the committees is centered in one large committee 
of 35, as the proposed rule provides. In fact, I have heard no 
‘legitimate argument in its favor. The usual argument is that 
it will cut out a duplication of work. That is exactly what is 
‘expected to be done by the director of the budget in preparing 
his estimates anil by the comptroller in auditing the accounts. 
They will be charged with the preparing of estimates and the 
supervision of expenditures, to see that there is no duplica- 
tion of work and to recommend the cutting down of expenditures 
in every possible way. These recommendations will be sub- 
mitted to Congress through the President. Therefore, all dupli- 
cations will be eliminated before the appropriations are consid- 
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ered by the various committees. If the powers of the present 
appropriating committees are preserved, when the estimates are 
submitted by the President to Congress, the estimate-for the 
Postal Service will be referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, the estimate for agriculture will be referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture, the estimate for the Indian 
Service will be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
the estimates for the other departments will go to their appro- 
priate committees. These committees are thoroughly familiar 
with the work of the various departments, having spent years in 
studying the same. They are familiar with the legislation for 
which the expenditures are asked and are better qualified to 
recommend whether any particular branch of the Government 
icy be continued or whether it can be cut down without 
injury. £ 

Again, from time to time, as legislation is enacted, the vari- 
ous committees must of necessity familiarize themselves with 
the additional financial burdens the same will place upon the 
Government. They will, therefore, keep better informed as to 
the current needs of these particular bureaus or departments. 
In my opinion there is every argument in favor of the retention 
of the committees and none in favor of their consolidation. A 
larger committee would have to divide itself into subcommittees 
and could not possible give the necessary time to investigate 
details. It would have to depend upon the information con- 
tained in the estimates and such additional information as may 
be given by the departments and bureaus. It could not make 
any independent investigation. The old committees have plenty 
of time to familiarize themselves with every detail of any bureau 
or department and can be depended upon to see that greater 
economy is practiced. Many of the old committees have only 
one department to consider appropriations for. J 

With the ending of the war we should enact all necessary re- 
construction legislation to return to a peace basis as expedi- 
tiously as careful consideration will permit. The Army is practi- 
cally demobilized. The Navy is about on a peace basis. All 
surplus war materials and supplies not needed for the Govern- 
ment should be sold to the best advantage at once to save dete- 
rioration and cost of housing and caring for same, and the pro- 
ceeds should be placed to the credit of the Government. Rail- 
road legislation should be enacted. We must not hesitate to 
assume our full responsibility. Let us return as quickly as 
possible to prewar conditions. This will have a splendid effect 
in settling the spirit of unrest now pervading the country. 

Economy in all expenditures, Federal and State, public and 
private, is and should be the controlling thought in the mind of 
every citizen of the Nation. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. RICKETTS]. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
to my mind no more important legislation has been presented 
to Congress during normal times in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury than the present budget bill. The budget system is new to 
Congress, although it has been discussed for years and been 
adopted in many of the States of this Union. I have made a 
careful study of the bill and have read both the report of the 
committee and the hearings, and will support the same. In my 
judgment it is wise legislation. ‘ 

This system consists primarily of three things: First, the 
formation of the budget; second, action on the budget by Con- 
gress; third, supervision and control of the execution of the 
budget. 

In order to thoroughly understand the objects of the proposed 
bill, it is necessary to consider the provisions of existing law, 
governing the formation and transmittal of estimates for ap- 
propriations to Congress, as well as the supervision and control 
of expenditures after the appropriations have been made. Un- 
der the act of March 3, 1901, Statutes at Large, volume 31, 
page 1009, section 5, it is made the duty of the heads of the 
several executive departments and those at the head of the sub- 
‘ordinate divisions of these departments, and all officers re- 
quired to make estimates, to furnish to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on or before the 15th day of October of each year, 
their annual estimates for the public service, to be included in 
the Book of Estimates, prepared by direction of law under his 
direction, and in case of the failure of any of the heads of de- 
partments or chiefs of their subordinate divisions, or other offi- 
cers required to furnish these estimates, it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to cause to be prepared in the 
Treasury Department, on or before the 1st day of November 
of each year, estimates for such appropriations as, in his judg- 
ment, shall be requisite and necessary in every such case, which 
estimates shall be included in the Book of Estimates, prepared 
by direction of law under his direction for the consideration of 
Congress. 
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Section 8669, Revised Statutes, further provides that all an- 
nual estimates for public service shall be submitted to Congress 
through the Secretary of the Treasury. Under the act of July 7, 
1884, Statutes at Large, volume 23, page 254, section 2, all esti- 
mates of appropriations and estimates of deficiencies in appro- 
priations intended for the consideration and seeking the action 
of any of the committees of Congress, shall be transmitted to 
Congress through the Secretary of the Treasury, and in no 
other manner; and the said Secretary shall first cause the same 
to be properly classified, compiled, indexed, and printed under 
the supervision of the Chief of Division of Bookkeeping and 
Warrants of his department. 

Under this method of making estimates great extravagance 
has resulted. For more than 50 years the estimates have 
gradually grown, and during the last two years they have in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, and, consequently, the appro- 
priations of Congress have increased year after year until the 
great burden of taxation has become almost unbearable. It 
was evident to every one concerned that something had to be 
done to cut down these appropriations. Consequently, on the 
Zist day of July of this year the House passed a resolution 
authorizing the Speaker of the House of Representatives to 
appoint a select committee for the Sixty-sixth Congress, to con- 
sist of 12 members, and to be known as the Select Committee 
on the Budget. The reselution provided for the discharge of 
the standing committees of the House of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress from the further consideration of bills and resolutions 
for the establishment of a national budget system or proposing 
changes in the present method of dealing with appropriations, 
estimates, and expenditures, and for the reference of all such 
bills and resolutions to the Select Committee on the Budget. 

In pursuance of that authority the Select Committee on the 
Budget has held extensive hearings covering a period of several 
weeks, and have given full opportunity to anyone who desired 
te present his views on the subject. 

This committee is to be congratulated on the splendid man- 
ner in which it has discharged its duty. The bill before the 
House, the report of the committee, and the hearings diselose 
the fact that this committee shouldered a gigantic task and 
that it has rendered a great service both te Congress and to 
the country. It is, indeed, rather strange that a committee so 
large should make a unanimous report to dus House on this 
important bill. To my mind this is conclusive proof of the sin- 
cerity of the members constituting this committee. It indicates 
to me that they had but one thought in mind, and that was to 
prepare and present to this House a measure which when en- 
acted into law would insure a great reduction in governmental 
expenditures, The enactment of this bill inte law is one great 
step toward systematizing in a business way the appropria- 
tions to be made by Congress. [Applause.] 

The various heads of departments, bureaus, and commissions 
under the control of the Government have been extremely ex- 
travagant as well as careless in many instances in preparing 
their estimates for submission to Congress. Somehow they do 
not seem to have taken into account the fact that if these esti- 
mates should be enacted into law in the form of appropriations 
this money must be raised by the Government either through 
revenue or direct taxation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest to my col- 
league in that connection that our expenses for this year exceed 
by nearly 30 per cent the total expenditures for all purposes 
during the entire administrations of President Roosevelt and 
President Taft? 

Mr. RICKETTS. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICKETTS. Certainly. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. You say the expenses are growing 
greater. Are they growing greater proportionately than the 
growth and expansion of the bureaus that have been created 
since? That is the whole secret. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I can not answer the gentleman’s question 
right without giving it consideration; but I do want to say to 
him in that connection that the cost of running this Government 
to-day is more than it ever was in our history before, and we 
have to-day in the Government more bureaus and more boards 
and governmental agencies than any other country on the face 
of the earth, 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Perhaps that is the solution. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Perhaps it is. And my judgment is, if the 
gentleman will indulge me te answer his question, that this bill 
is a step in the right direction. You will never be able to cut 
down the number of employees in these departments until you 
cut down the appropriations. There are 102,000 employees in 

_ the departments now, 40 per cent of whom are not needed. 

There is a rivalry between the heads of departments, which 

has resulted in numerous duplications in the estimates pre- 
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sented to this House and to Congress. ‘The chairman of the 
various committees of the House have been imposed upon by 
the testimony of experts, who were not concerned in the subject 
of economy with reference to carrying on the business of the 
Government, but who were concerned in having the estimates 
made as large as possible, and consequently many unnecessary 
appropriations were made. 

I think it is well understood by the membership of this House 
that most of us are very largely controlled in our votes by what 
the chairman and the members of the committee having charge 
of the bill have to say with reference to the necessity for the 
appropriation to be made. In this we are many times mis- 
guided, for under the present system we have no way to deter- 
mine whether the appropriation is reasonable and just, and con- 
sequently we depend upon the chairman and the committee, who 
have been influenced and persuaded te recommend these appro- 
priations by heads of departments and by the testimony of 
experts, hence the great necessity of this legislation. 

I know of no city in the country that has more experts to 
the square inch than the city of Washington. This city has 
but very few commercial industries or factories employing its 
citizens. I have been told on good authority that there are but 
two factories in this city and they are both engaged in the 
manufacture of pianos. This city has a population of about 
400,000, 100000 of whom must have employment. Ninety-five 
per cent of this employment must come from the Government, 
and consequently the experts are kept busy urging upon the 
departments and upon Congress the necessity of establishing 
new bureaus and new commissions and new agencies. The 
secret purpose of their activities is, of course, to increase the 
employment capacity of Uncle Sam, and this sort ef thing has 
gone on for a great number of years, until we have more bu- 
reaus, more commissions, and more agencies of the Government 
than any other country in the world. [Applause]. 

The only way to reduce these bureaus, commissions, and 
agencies is to reduce the appropriations, and under the budget 
system this will be the result. 

The people of this Nation seem to be out of joint with the 
times and conditions. They have overlooked the fact that we 
have been engaged in a World War for the past two years and 
that no consideration tending to economy has occupied the minds 
of the people or the attention of the Congress of the United 
States. Wholesale appropriations were made without ques- 
tioning them. Every line of business in the country was urged 
by the President and the present administration and by the 
people of the country generally to inerease production. Labor 
was scarce because of the fact that 4,000,000 of our boys were 
in the service of the United States, either at home or abroad, 
and consequently the productive power of this country was 
greatly reduced. Wages were higher than ever was known before, 
Not only so, but we have paid the highest prices for every com- 
modity produced in this country ever before paid in our history, 
and we are still paying these high prices. The armistice was 
signed on the 11th of last November, but notwithstanding that 
fact this Nation has gone on spending its money in a reckless 
way, regardless of our responsibilities to support and maintain 
the Government and to meet its just and honest obligations, 
[Applause.] 

The American people should stop, look, and listen. They 
have apparently gone money mad. ‘They are all standing on 
tiptoe, all working on a high tension, and very few of us satis- 
fied with conditions. There seems to be a general unrest 
throughout the country, and it is regrettable that the people 
do not stop and think. This is a reconstruction period in our 
national history, It is a time when we must return to normal 
conditions; when we must stabilize the business of our country. 
We have gotten away from the fundamentals of our forefathers 
upon which the basic law of our country is founded. In fact, 
we have become reckless spendthrifts. We do not look to the 
future. We seem only to care for the present. The people of 
the United States need to be rebaptized in pure, unadulterated 
Americanism. They should be taught the lesson of thrift, 
frugality, and economy which, of necessity, is the result of 
industry. 

We have an inflated currency as the outgrowth of the war, due 
in a large measure to the enormous expenditures made in the 
various activities connected with that war. Money is plentiful 
and of little value. If we would restore its purchasing power 
and value, we must restrict the volume of currency, and we 
must practice in connection therewith the strictest economy 
if we are to recover from the great burdens this World War 
has thrust upon us. Our national debt is staggering, but we 
must meet it and pay it. How are we to do it? Goon making 
extravagant appropriations? No; curtail them It is up to 
Congress to devise ways and means, and this legislation is a 
step in the right direction. 
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The legislation proposed in this bill will eure many of our 
ills. The experts who have been leeches on Uncle Sam's 
Treasury will be reduced in number and required to secure 
employment elsewhere or in some other line of trade. 

From the statistical figures available, the total expenditures of 
the Government from the day of the Declaration of Independence 
down to and until we entered into war with Germany amounted 
to about $25,600,000,000. During the war appropriations aggre- 
gated something like $51,500,000,000. The annual expenditure 
for the maintenance of all activities ef the Government prior 


to our entrance into the war was $1,500,000,000. Our bonded 


indebtedness prior to the late war was less than $1,000,000, oo 
and the interest charge thereon was something like $22,000,000. 

When all our present obligations resulting from the war are 
paid and alt the contract obligations are settled in full, the 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States will amount 
to about $34,000,000,000 and the average annual interest and 
sinking-fund charge will approximate something like $1,600,- 
000,000. These figures make it perfectly plain that the interest 
charges alone of this Government in the future will be equal 
to, if not greater than, the total cost of maintaining the Govern- 
ment prior to the war, 

The chairman of the Appropriations Committee [Mr. Goon! 
made a statement on the floor the other day that the appropria- 
tions required to defray the expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year 1920 would be something like $5,600,000,000. 
From whom will Uncle Sam secure this money? From the tax- 
payers of the country. They will be required to bear this 
burden; and I am not surprised that the taxpayers everywhere 
throughout this Nation should be knocking at the doors of Con- 
gress requesting it to economize and cut down unnecessary 
appropriations. 

Gentlemen of the House, the old ship of state is drifting to 
the rocks, and it is the duty of Congress te divert her course 
and to steer her safely into the business channels of the busi- 
ness world. Uncle Sam must wake up and settle down pretty 
soon, for if he does not he will not be able to settle up. He 
can grope in financial blunders no longer. He must change his 
business system. 

The budget system has been tried in many States ef this 
Union relative to State expenditures, and it has been found 
to be a successful plan. In my own State—the great State of 
Ohio—this system was adopted in 1913. It provides that the 
various heads of State departments shall transmit estimates 
of their financial requirements to the governor on blanks fur- 
nished for that purpose, and that the auditor shall report to 
the governor concerning the condition of the treasury. The 
governor must submit these estimates, without provision, to 
the legislature, accompanied by his budget of current expenses 
of the State. 

In 1918 Arkansas, Ohio, and Oregon adopted the budget 
system. In 1915 Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and Washington adopted it. In 1916 Maryland, New Jersey, 
and New’ York adopted it. In 1917 Delaware, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Utah, and West Virginia adopted it. In 1918 Vir- 
ginia adopted it. In 1919 Alabama, Arizona, Idaho, Indiana, 
Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
and Wyoming adopted it. In 1916 Louisiana adopted it. In 
1917 Connecticut, Illinois, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin adopted it. In 1918 Georgia, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, and Mississippi adopted it. In 1919 Maine, Michigan, 
and New Hampshire adopted it. At the present time there are 
43 out of the 48 States that have enacted budget legislation, and 
of these, I think, two are of the type that was recommended 
or advocated by that stanch Democrat, Mr. Fitzgerald, of 
New York, and these two States are New York and Arkansas. 
There are 19 that are of the type that has come to be known 
as the commission type; there are 22 that have come to bear 
the label of executive type. 

Last year was not a normal year, but last year our original 
estimates were $13,504,357,939.64. Supplemental estimates 
were added, giving us a total of $30,365,463,993.74. The actual 
appropriations of last year were $25,266,194,173.53. The ap- 
propriations, you will observe, were $5,101,259,820.18 less than 
the estimates submitted to Congress. Five billion dollars dif- 
ference between the administrative estimates and the congres- 
sional appropriations in one year, and for this year the original 
estimates submitted have been $8,089,667,298.07. We have not 
gotten the supplemental estimates as yet. Heaven only knows 
what they will amount to. If there ever was a time in our 
national history when there should be a league of Americans 
it is now. The success of this Nation in the future will depend 
very largely upon the solidity of its citizenship. We must all 
have a uniform aim, and that aim should be to economize in 
every way possible, so that the burden of taxation now resting 
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so heavily upon the shoulders of the taxpayers throughout the 
country may be lessened. As an American deeply interested 
in American industries, in the stability of our institutions, in 
the citizenship of bur country and the welfare of our people 
generally, I shall use every faculty that I possess to reduce 
Government appropriations and to establish an economical 
business basis in the governmental affairs of the Country: 
fApplause. ] 

Under our present system of estimating and passing appro- 
priations there is ample opportunity for gross graft and waste, 
but under the budget system no such opportunity is afforded. 
Strange, is-it not, that a system so faulty as the present one 
should continue in yogue for so many years, during which 
time millions of dollars of the people’s money have been wasted? 

Under the budget system the Chief Executive of the Nation 
will be charged with the responsibility of presenting to Con- 
gress such budget as in his judgment is necessary to the liqui- 
dation of the expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
thereafter. 

Heretofore the estimates submitted have been a guess and 
not 2 structure, and this method all will concede is a reckless 
method of transacting public business and has been astound- 
ingly costly to the Government and the taxpayers of the 
country. 

The responsibility for the future appropriations under this 
budget bill will rest with the President. He is elected by the 
people and he should be responsible to them, and should ac- 
count to them, for the distribution of the public funds. fAp- 
plause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. All time lias expired. The Clerk will read the bill for. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) there is created aa the office st ~ie Presis 
a bureau of the budget. There shall be in the tor 
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57 Sii By 8 i ‘and’ ot ant akg three persons appointed 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, commencing 
with the word “For,” in line 12, on page 2, down to and in- 
cluding the word “ authorized,” in line 17. 

The The gentleman from lowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as ee 

Amendment offered by Goop: Page 2, beginning with the word 
For,“ in line 12, strike ie: Wau down to and including the word author- 
ized,” in line 17. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is not an appropriation bill, 
and when the bill was first introduced it contained this provision, 
on the theory that perhaps it might be passed so that the law could 
be made available for the making of the estimates for the next 
fiscal year. Of course, there will be a deficiency bill to later take 
care of anything of this kind, and there are objections to carry- 
ing an appropriation in a legislative bill, and I think the appro- 
priation carried in this bill might as well go out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crank of Missouri: 
after the word “ President,” insert the words “ who 
at the pleasure of the President.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the way this bill 
stands, in its original shape, this comptroller general would 
be appointed for life. I am opposed to any such tenure. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 


= 


In line 6, page 1, 
shall be removable 
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Mr. MADDEN. This does not apply to the comptroller 
general. This applies to the director of the budget, who is 
appointed by the President, and as he is the servant of the 
President, he of course would be removable by the President. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How does the gentleman know 
that? I have heard it asserted here several times, 

Mr. MADDEN. If the President appdints him and there is 
no restriction on removing him, the President will have the 
power to remove him, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just as he can remove the Register of the 
Treasury or the Comptroller of the Treasury at present, or a 
Cabinet member. The gentleman’s construction is correct as 
to the comptroller general, who appears later on. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is it not true that shortly after the 
Civil War Secretary Stanton refused to resign? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. But later on they were proceeding on 
the theory that the President could remove him. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That was at a time when the 
Republican Party took a somersault that was absolutely 
astonishing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. And they have kept up the habit ever since, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Anyhow they had what is called 
the tenure of office act, and Stanton got so that he would not 
speak to the President, or the President got so that he would 
not speak to Stanton. Both of them were very quarrelsome, 
and, contrary to all common sense, the Republicans insisted 
on Stanton’s staying in the Cabinet, and Johnson undertook 
to prize him out, which he had a perfect right to do, and that 
is what he fell out with Gen. Grant about. He removed 
Stanton and appointed Grant Secretary of War ad interim, and 
he said with the understanding with Grant that Grant was 
to hold on to the office simply for the purpose of trying the 
constitutionality of the tenure of office act, and Grant denied 
it. Each one of them always said the other lied about it, and 
they would not ride up to the Capitol together when Grant 
was inaugurated. Anyhow, Grant 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
to tell this tale. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
imous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 
objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee will not object provided the gentleman 
withdraws his amendment and offers it in the right place. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If it is not in the right place, I 
will withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to have his time extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Anyhow, Grant moved out when the 
crisis came and Stanton moved in, and I think he slept and took 
his meals over in the War Department. Anyhow, Stanton held 
on until after the impeachment trial and Johnson was acquitted 
by one vote. Then the very minute the Republicans got in pos- 
session of the whole thing again, in the first days of March, they 
repealed the tenure of office act, which showed that it was 
simply done to hold things down and to bedevil Andrew Johnson, 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Is it not true that in order to prevent Johnson 
from removing Stanton the tenure of office act was passed in 
1867, and passed over his veto, and afterwards he was removed 
anyway, in spite of the tenure of office act? 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. That is true. He ought to have 
been removed, simply because he was not on good terms with 
the President. It is ridiculous to think that the President can 
not control his Cabinet. Now, as quick as the Republicans got 
in they repealed the tenure of office act, and there they were. 

Now, I am not in favor of giving any man a life office. I do 
not care three whoops who he is, where he is, or where he comes 
from, or whether he is a Democrat or a Republican. They have 
got too many of them now. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
amendment, 


I would like to have long enough 


The gentleman from Missouri asks unan- 
Is there 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: Page 1, line 6, 
25809 the figures “ $10,000 and insert in lieu thereot the figures 


Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I think that a 
salary equal to that of a Member of the House or of the Senate 
is adequate for a director of the budget, and for that reason I 
think we are fully justified in leveling this matter to the point 
indicated by the amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman think that the salary of a 
Member of Congress is adequate at the present time? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Oh, I am not debating that 
proposition. I do not want to give a bigger salary to the other 
fellow than we have while we are at the grade we are at now. 

Mr. TILSON. We have the power to change that matter and 
give Congressmen an adequate salary. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That is true, Mr. Chairman, 
but I do not think the gentleman from Connecticut wants to 
raise that question now. 

Mr. TILSON. I am willing to raise it at any time and to vote 
for it right now, because my people wish Congressmen to haye an 
adequate and fair salary. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is it the intention of the gentleman to 
move to reduce the salary of the assistant director in case this 
amendment is adopted? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
purpose. 

It occurs to me that we have argued strongly enough on many 
other questions here on other bills to prove the advisability of 
adopting this amendment. 

Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Chairman, I desire recognition in op- 


I have an amendment for that 


position to the amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman desire to speak on {his 
amendment? 

Mr. EMERSON. I simply desire to get five minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. I think in the orderly procedure on this bill we 
will get a great deal further if we may have the amendments 
presented just as the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS] 
has presented his amendment, and then have the debate confine! 
to the amendment, and then have action taken on the amend- 
ment. Quite a number of gentlemen did not get an opportunity 
to speak in the general debate. I think they ought to haye some 
leeway, but I hope they will select opportunities when a specitic 
amendment is not under consideration, so that we will not get 
the debate confused. 

As to the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska, I am 
as much opposed to high salaries as any Member of this House. 
I do not believe in them. I do not believe that under our system 
of government we ought to encourage them; but I want to say 
that this office and that of the comptroller general will be such 
important offices, and the duties to be performed will be so im- 
portant, and the standing of the men who. will be called upon 
to perform those duties will be of such a character that you will 
be compelled to pay good salaries. If we do not pay fair salaries 
and fail to get good men, the failure will not be chargeable to the 
system but to a failure to pay a living wage to the men who are 
to administer the law. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. If this officer performs his duty in accordance 
with the expectation of Congress, how many times $10,000 will 
he save to the Government? 

Mr. GOOD. A great many times $10,000. I anticipate that the 
estimates which will come in this year will be more than 
$5,000,000,000, and we must provide a salary that will at least 
give a man living expenses here in Washington. Now, it was 
proposed that we should make the salary of this position the 
same as that of a Cabinet member. The committee felt that there 
ought to be some difference, but they did not feel that the Presi- 
dent would be able to get the character of man that would be 
necessary to do this work for less than the amount specified. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman answer 
this question: What is the salary of the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. GOOD. It is $7,500. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. It occurs to me that the salary 
of the Secretary to the President and his duties are fully as 
important as those of the director of the budget will be. 
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Mr. GOOD. I do not think so at all. We have fixed the 
salaries of the members of the Farm Loan Board, one of the 
last commissions that Congress established, at $10,000 a year. 
Yet it is seriously proposed here that we shall reduce the salary 
of this very important position. I do not believe that in the 
enactment of a great statute, such as we are about to enact, 
we should cripple the President and should tie his hands by 
making the salary so low that he will not be able to get the 
character of man that he ought to have, when he must intrust 
to him the collecting of information for him and in giving him 
advice upon this most important question. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. How much are we now paying 
the Director General of Railroads? 

Mr. GOOD. I think $25,000 a year. Several of the regional 
directors get $40,000, and I think one or two get $50,000. There 
are several $25,000 positions, although the Director General 
himself gets but $25,000 a year. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is not a congressional appropria- 
tion, though. 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. This kind of a man would be 
in line with the class of men who are getting these salaries. 

Mr. GOOD. The President must have a good man, the best 
possible to secure. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
from Iowa a question. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentieman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman believe that 
the President is going to appoint a man to this office who is 
superior to every man in the House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate? 

Mr. GOOD, No; but I do not believe the Members of the 
House of Representatives or the Members of the United States 
Senate who do their work properly are receiving enough money. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know; but they are receiving a 
certain amount, and there is no earthly prospect of its being 
raised, either. 

Mr. GOOD. I imagine that with living expenses what they 
are now, if there was to be a revision of that law there might 
be some change in the salary. 

At any rate, I think the gentleman from Missouri fully un- 
derstands the tremendous duties that this man will be called 
upon to perform, and he ought to have a salary commensurate 
with those duties even if some other persons are not adequately 
paid. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman from Iowa says 
that this man is going to pass upon estimates amounting to 
so many billion dollars? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
same amount of estimates? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
ing the distinction? 

Mr. GOOD. What sense was there in fixing the salary of 
ithe members of the Cabinet at $12,500, who now make the 
‘estimates we pass upon? What sense was there in fixing the 
salary of the directors of the Farm Loan Board, that went 
through here without exception, at $10,000? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I never thought there was very 
much sense in it and do not now. I once heard Senator 
‘Bailey make a statement on the floor of this House that ought 
ito be bored into the head of every man in the public service, 
and that was that he hoped the time would never come when 
‘the salary of a public official was the principal inducement to 
his holding the office. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri and 
the Members of the House that here is a little bureau that is 
‘being established which will cost less than almost any other 
‘bureau in the Government and it will perform a great func- 
tion. It will save money on all of them. If we want to stran- 
‘gle the bill, if we want to defeat the legislation, let us say 
‘to the President we will give him a man, but most any old 
‘man will do and that we do not propose to give him a salary 
sufficient to get the kind of a man that he desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. ANDREWS. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
'BLANTON) there were 7 ayes and 52 noes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The question of tellers was taken, and tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


I should like to ask the gentleman 


Do not we have to pass upon the 


What is the sense, then, in mak- 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is a matter of some, 
importance, and I think we ought to have a quorum here to 
pass upon it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely, 
hope the gentleman from Texas will not insist on that. We 
have expressed our demand in relation to these matters. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many of us haye expressed it? I 
will withdraw it, Mr. Chairman. If the majority is willing 
to pass on these matters with a handful of Members present, 
I am willing. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “and” strike out the figures $7,500 
and insert the figures $5,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 5 ayes and 48 noes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 
not get but one vote, but I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas requests tellers. 

The question of ordering tellers was taken, and tellers were 
refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote for the 
budget bill and for the rule which is necessary to carry it into 
operation, and I trust the bill and the rule will pass this House 
without a dissenting vote. Congress is continually being criti- 
cized for extravagance, and Members are continually arising 
on the floor of this House and denying that accusation. This 
bill gives Congress an opportunity to fix the responsibility for 
this extravagance. 

This is the most important bill that has been presented to 
this Congress and one of the most important bills that has 
ever been presented to any Congress, for it lets the people cf 
this country in on the ground floor and gives them a view of 
the expenditures of the Government, with an opportunity to 
fix responsibility. We are eternally charging the departments 
with duplication and extravagance, and the people of the coun- 
try blame Congress, because we have provided no way for the 
public to find out who is to blame. 

The responsibility for providing the machinery so that the 
public may be able to ascertain the truth about these matters 
is upon Congress, and if we do not do it we should be criticized. 

This bill will save the people of this country millions of dol- 
lars, will centralize the responsibility, will prevent graft, will 
keep the purse strings of the Government directly under the 
control of the people. 

This bill will prevent duplication, will prevent irresponsible 
heads of departments, whose sole object is to get their hands 
into the Public Treasury, from getting more than that to which 
they are entitled. 

The budget system, wisely administered, is the greatest sys- 
tem to control public and private expenditures. We all prac- 
tice it in our own private affairs. The opponents of the budget 
bill are those who would increase public expenditures, not de- 
crease them. The opponents of this bill are those who would 
conceal responsibility as much as possible and thus enable cer- 
tain interests to make raids upon the Public Treasury without 
being caught. 

The budget system wipes out the old fossil system that has ] 
cursed this country for many years. The budget system takes 
us from the cobweb financial system of the past, to the modern,’ 
sane, and up-to-date system of the best regulated public and 
private institutions. 

I congratulate the chairman of the committee that has re- 
ported this bill and the rule. He has taken the good from all 
budget systems and placed it in this bill. 

The great cities of the world have been obliged to adopt this 
system to save themselves from bankruptcy. Large private 
concerns adopted the system several years ago. Let Congress 
delay not another session in passing this wise and fruitful legis- 
lation. Put the responsibility for the initiating of expenditures 
upon the executive branch of the Government and the responsi- 
bility for the appropriating upon the legislative branch and you 
have solved the problem of fixing responsibility for extrava- 
gance and that is all the people ask. The people then will be 
placed directly in touch with public expenditures and will be 
able to fix the responsibility, and there can be no shifting or 
this responsibility from one department or subdivison upon 
another. The people who pay the taxes will know, as they have 
a right to know, who is to blame, and they then have the 
remedy in their hands. The people demand this legislation 


I now offer my other amend- 


I may 
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and we must give it to them. Give the people what they want, 
as they pay the bills. 
We are representatives of the people and when we find out 


what the people want it is our duty to give it to them. The 
people want this bill, and woe unto him who opposes it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, i offer the following amendment: 


On page 2, line 4, strike out the words “ law books.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 4, after the word “ telephone,” strike out the words 
“law books.” 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I moved to strike out the words 
“Jaw books” because we are starting out on an economic system 
which I heartily indorse. Nearly every appropriation bill we 
have had, it does not matter for what purpose, has a provision 
for law books. Whether the money is spent for law books or 
what I can not say, because I haye not made a personal investi- 
gation. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman 
wants to do that, because this provision is carried in every 
appropriation bill for every bureau and department, and my 
recollection is that in even the largest department of the Govern- 
ment, except the Department of Justice, the cost is not exceeding 
$500 a year, and my recollection is that in most cases it amounts 
to but $100 a year. 

Mr. SEARS. Five hundred dollars for law books. The 
poorest lawyer is the man who never studied law, and when you 
give him a law book you are doing him an injury. [Laughter.] 
I do not see why these matters where legal points are involved 
can not be referred to the Attorney General or some one in his 
office for an opinion. I do not care to argue it further. We 
have bought enough law books for departments at $500 a year to 
have the largest library not only in the city of Washington but 
in the world. And yet the books do not amount to so very 
much as they are scattered all over the city and are in most 
cases, no doubt, mere duplications. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were 3 ayes and 45 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, on page 2, line 3, after the word 
“for,” I move to strike out the word “rent.” I am simply 
offering these motions, and do not care to take up very much 
time, to test the sincerity of the majority side as to economy. 
We know that down at Sixth and B Streets 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Sears: Page 2, line 3, after the word “ for,” strike 
out the word “ rent.” 


Mr. SEARS. As I was saying, down at Sixth and B Streets 
there are plenty of vacant offices that were built during the war, 
There are vacant offices all over the city owned by the Govern- 
ment. Until these offices are disposed of and torn down I do not 
see the necessity for paying out anything for rent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 5, noes 34. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, on page 2, line 5, I move to strike 
out the words “ furniture, office equipment.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sears : Page 2, line 5, strike out the words 
“ furniture, office equipment.” ‘ 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate the House 
upon the careful consideration we are giving the most important 
bill which has ever come before Congress, one with which I am 
heartily in accord, I believe that it will accomplish great good. 
The vote just taken developed the fact that 39 Members present 
voted. Certainly, the country can feel assured. After the com- 
mittee has refused to strike out law books, although only $500 
a year is expended for that purpose, to be used by those who 
do not understand law, and after having refused to strike out a 
provision for. rent, when we have plenty of buildings and no 
money should be expended for rent, I can but anticipate a simi- 
lar fate for the amendment which I now offer. We know that 
the yarious departments are now offering for sale throughout 
the country handsome office furniture and fixtures. You can 
get them almost at your own price, and the various departments 
of the Government who bought these fixtures, because they were 
absolutely necessary during the war, are now trying to dispose 
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of them. Yet with this economical measure before us, we expect 
to spend a large amount of money for office fixtures. Of course 
it is nicer to place your heels on a new walnut table than it is 
on the handsome tables that the Government already owns, but 
I have just been home and the people are complaining about 
high taxes. I do not blame them in the least. If the chairman 
is sincere, knowing as he does the situation, because he labors 
hard, knowing as he does what the situation is, because of his 
position as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, real- 
izing that we have all of the office fixtures and equipment abso- 
lutely necessary, then I think for once he will not oppose my 
amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS, | Yes. - 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations is all right if he could get his bunch to follow him, but 
when they crack the whip here and cut them loose from him, he 
can not get a following. 

Mr, SEARS. I am not referring either to that or the other, 
for this is nonpolitical. I do seriously. offer this amendment. 
The chairman of the committee the other day nearly convinced me 
with his earnest and eloquent appeal for economy that certain 
salaries should be cut from $5,000 to $4,000, and to-day he has 
nearly convinced me that a salary should remain at $10,000, and 
not lowered. Mr. Chairman, am I coming or going? Perhaps, 
however, this is because no broken-down, dilapidated college 
professors are involved; whereas the other day, according to 
his argument, broken-down, dilapidated college professors were 
involved and, therefore, the salaries should be cut. Professors 
and teachers need no defense at my hands. Their good work is 
too well known. I am sure, however, that the chairman, with 
his ability and winning ways, will argue in favor of a little econ- 
omy instead of increasing our appropriations, in order that the 
taxpayers may get some relief. 

Mr. GOOD. : Mr. Chairman, this is a legislative bill. It is 
legislation that I believe will remain on the statute books for 
some years to come. It will no doubt require amendment, but 
the principle is sound. The gentleman intimates that this is an 
authorization, and that under it expensive furniture will be 
purchased. I want to call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that we now have acres of furniture belonging to the Gov- 
ernment that is stored here in Washington, but no department 
can get a chair or a desk unless out of its appropriation it pays 
into the Treasury the value of the chair or that desk; and before 
it can get the money with which to buy it there must be au: 
thority for the appropriation. The gentleman would have the 
President, therefore, with a budget bureau without a chair for 
officials or clerks to sit on, without a desk to work over, and 
there would be no authority of law to buy it. That would be 
the condition in which we would find ourselves if his amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. Is the gentleman speaking for the minority, 
and does he intend to convey to the country that, although we 
have acres and acres of desks and the finest furniture in the 
world, it is impossible for the minority to secure this furniture? 

Mr. GOOD. What does the gentleman mean by the minority? 

Mr. SEARS. The majority, I intended to say. Does he intend 
to say that the men on the majority, the minority cooperating 
with them, can not get the use of the furniture? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I am talking about the Bureau of the 
Budget. I mean to say there is a statute passed, and the gen- 
tleman was in Congress when it was passed, to the effect that 
none of the departments can get this furniture owned by the 
Government. unless payment is made for it. 

Mr. SEARS. I know about that, but they got some for me 
the other day; they sent some down—— 

Mr. GOOD. That furniture was obtained through the Clerk 
of the House, and the Clerk of the House had to pay for it. If 
he got it from the department, he had to pay the department 
for it. But the gentleman would not have furniture that came 
from the War Department. He insisted like other Members, I 
suppose. I am not speaking personally, but I do know that 
several gentlemen did not want oak but wanted mahogany fur- 
niture, so we had to report out an appropriation for mahogany 
furniture. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 
ture and I have not complained. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman has oak furniture? 

Mr. SEARS. That which was sent me. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; the gentleman has mahogany furniture. 

Mr. SEARS. I only have what has been there for years and 
years. i 

Mr. GOOD. That is mahogany. 


I have oak furni- 
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Mr. SEARS. Yes; but the furniture I am referring to is that 
which was furnished me under the recent appropriation for ad- 
ditional clerical help, and that is oak, or imitation oak. 


Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; all the desks in the House Office rooms” 


are of a uniform character, and they are mahogany desks, roll- 
top desks. . 

Mr. SEARS. I am not speaking of desks; I am not chairman 
of a committee any longer, but the gentleman is chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and if he will make me a visit 
to my oftice I will show him the furniture to which I refer, and 
then he can see whether it is oak or mahogany. 

Mr. GOOD. There is probably a little oak stand that the gen- 
ieman got in recently, but the furniture is mahogany. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
strike out all after the word “ expenditures” in line 3, page 2, 
down to the end of line 5 and substitute the word “ for“ for the 
word “ and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEAGALL: Page 2, line 3, after the word 
“ expenditures " strike out all the remainder of lines 3, 4, and 5 down 
to and including the word “and” and insert the word “ for.” 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, if my amendment is adopted 
it will still leave in this paragraph a provision that the director 
of the bureau of the budget shall appoint and fix the compen- 
sation of its employees and make such expenditures for the neces- 
sary expenses of the office as may from time to time be pro- 
vided for by Congress. Now, so far as I am concerned that goes 
fur enough, even when viewed from the standpoint of one most 
friendly to this bill. When we give the director power to ap- 
point his employees and fix their salaries, I think, then, we have 
gone far enough. I do not like the idea of empowering him to 
incur any other expenses. We know from ample observation the 
tendency to expend money unnecessarily when we give this 
blanket authority. Why, there is a provision here for periodi- 
cals, as if the man to be appointed to this job had to have the 
Government buy him something to read in order that he may in- 
form himself of his duties. 

Mr. SEARS. If the gentleman will permit, he takes it too 
seriously. This is not supposed to be for economy. ‘This is to 
fool the people. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Well, just to be frank about that, I do not 
know that I agree entirely with the statement made by the gen- 
tileman from Florida. I have no doubt that the gentlemen re- 
sponsible for this bill expect good to come from it and expect 
it to work a reduction of public expenditures. But, as I have 
already stated to the committee, I have very little faith in the 
efficacy of this bill at that point. But, waiving all that, I am 
merely trying to strike from this paragraph the blanket authority 
that authorizes the director to go out and rent buildings and 
buy periodicals and books and stationery and law books, and, 
in a fashion, establish another spending machine not responsible 
to the Congress, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. It carries the clause to authorize him to 
muke whatever expenditures are authorized by Congress, and 
to fix compensation for his employees, and it seems to me that 
is enough. 

I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that this is not an appropriation bill, but 
a bill creating and organizing this budget, and the bill ex- 
pressly states on its face that these expenditures may be made 
when provided for by Congress. Now, he can not spend a dol- 
lar for rent, or a dollar for furniture, or a dollar for any of 
these purposes set forth, unless Congress gives him money 
with which to do it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And if you put that on an appropriation 
bill without its being authorized, it is subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, That is true. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman, as a lawyer, can not 
object to my amendment, because my amendment leaves the 
paragraph to read that the director shall have the power to 
appoint and fix the compensation of his employees and make 
such expenditures for necessary expenses in the office as may 
from time to time be authorized by Congress. So, as amended, 
it does exactly what the gentleman from Tennessee states. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think it would give greater 
latitude to the bill than the bill itself. 


LVIII— 56 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 5 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The commiftee divided; and there were—ayes 5, noes 55. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That after June 30, 1920, no estimate or request for any 
appropriation, and no recommendation as to how the revenue needs 
of the Government should be met, shall be submitted to Congress by 
any officer of the executive branch of the Government except the e 
dent, unless at the request of either House of Congress. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out sec- 
tion 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STEAGALL: Page 6, line 3, strike out all 
of section 7. 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, this section provides— 


That after June 30, 1920, no estimate or request for any 8 
tion, and no recommendation as to how the revenue needs of the Gov. 
ernment should be met, shall be submitted to Congress by any officer of 
the executive branch of the Government except the President, unless at 
the request of either House of Congress. 

Now, there may be some necessity for this that I do not see, 
but I can not understand why the various committees of the 
House, which, at least so far as anything we know at the pres- 
ent is concerned, are to continue to exist and function, should 
not have the right to the estimates and recommendations of the 
various departments of the Government just as they have had 
heretofore. I do not see what harm can come even if everything 
is done that has been suggested or contemplated in connection 
with this bill. Even if we have the supercommittee that 
effort is to be made to create, there is no reason to prohibit 
the submitting of these estimates to the various committees of 
the House. - 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALI. And certainly so long as those committees 
are to continue as they are now and to perform the same duties 
they now perform, there is no reason why they should not have 
this informattion from the various departments in connection 
with which they serve. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. In a minute I will yield. 

And as this section is drawn the Committee on Naval Affairs 
would have no right to call upon the Navy Department or the 
Secretary of the Navy for these estimates or figures or recom- 
mendations, or any information; at least no right to require 
such reports to be submitted. The same as to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, or any other committee of this House. No 
committee will under this section be allowed to receive this in- 
formation, or at least if they may receive it they will not have 
the right to require it, and the House will not have that infor- 
mation except at its own request or in response to a resolution 
of the whole House making such request. As I understand, this 
section would mean that nothing could be done until the House 
itself took action looking toward obtaining those recommenda- 
tions and statements from these various departments, 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STEAGALL, Yes. 
Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman probably has overlooked the 


fact that the President under this bill is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of reporting all the budget appropriations for every 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; that is true, that he is charged with 
such responsibility. 

Mr. MADDEN. And if the President is not made the sole 
instrumentality through which these reports are to be made, we 
would have chaos worse than we eyer had before. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I understand thoroughly that the Presi- 
dent is supposed to have the final say on all these matters, but 
I do not see why the various Members of this House should 
not still have the right to pursue their inquiries into every de- 
partment as far as they please, in order to get all the informa- 
tion they can from the departments or from any other source. 
Unless these various appropriation committees are to be dis- 
pensed with, it seems to me no law should be passed preventing 
the executive heads of the departments from furnishing these 
estimates and recommendations or any information desired, 
But the paragraph reads that this “shall not” be done. 

= BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
now 
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Mr. MADDEN. This does not take away from anybody any 
right of inquiry. It simply gives to the President exclusively 
the right to make estimates and requests for appropriations 


and imposes on him the duty of making recommendations as 


to revenue needs in the budget. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more. 

The-CHAIRMAN. The gentteman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the present law provides for the 
manner in which the estimates shall be submitted, and then it 
provides that all the supplementary estimates shall be trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury. Now, 
let us read very carefully section 7, to which the gentleman 
from Alabama objects. It provides 

That after June 30, 1920, no estimate or request for any appropria- 
tion, and no recommendation as to how the revenue needs of the Gov- 
ernment should be met, shall be submitted to Cge — any officer 
of the executive branch of the Government except P. ent, unless 
nt the request of either House of Congress. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Does it not say that no estimate or recom- 
mendation or request for any appropriation shall be submitted 
by any executive head except the President, unless Congress 
especially requires it? 

Mr. GOOD. Absolutely, of course. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Then how can we get it unless Congress 
itself as a body requests it, as distinguished from a committee 
of Congress as heretofore? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman has based his argument on the 
‘fact that none of the executive officers could come before 
committees of Congress. This does not attempt in any way 
to control the executive departments so far as their appearing 
before committees for ‘hearings is concerned. ‘This determines 
the manner in which estimates are to come before the Congress, 
through the Speaker's desk, for appropriations. If you are 
going to have a budget and make the President responsible 
for it, you can not have every Tom, Dick, and Harry coming 
In every day, sending in requests through the Speaker's desk 
for an appropriation. The purpose of this bill is to make the 
President ‘responsible for every request for money that comes 
to Congress. That is all this bill does. It simply provides 
that this provision of law that now obtains, which requires 
the Secretary of the Treasury to transmit estimates from the 
several departments to the Speaker or to the Vice President, 
shall be superseded by an act that requires the President 
himself to send it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? . 

Mr. ‘GOOD. Les. 

Mr. OANNON. It does not prevent Congress from putting 
an appropriation authorized by law on a bill, even though there 
is no estimate? 

Mr, GOOD. Not at all. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I ask the gentleman as a lawyer if this 
dees not say that no estimate or request for an appropriation 
and no recommendation as to how the revenue needs should be 
met shall be submitted to Congress by the executive branch of 
the Government, except through the President, unless Con- 
gress requests it? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. None of these things shall be submitted 
to Congress? 

Mr. GOOD. Les. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Does not the existing law make exactly the 
same provision about estimates that are now sent through the 
Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. They must be sent in that way, and in no 
other way. ‘This law will in no way interfere with the com- 
mittees or Members than does the present law? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. ‘Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This not only refers to requests for ap- 
propriations, but to recommendations as to how the revenue 
needs of the Government should be met? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Would that preclude the Tariff Commis- 
sion from recommending to the Committee on Ways and Means 
methods of raising revenue? 

Mr. GOOD. They have not that authority now. All that the 
Tariff Board has authority to do is to investigate as to the 
cost of production and things of that kind and to report to 
Congress. They have no power to make recommendations. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. They are all experts. Suppose the com- 
mittee wants them to make recommendations? 

Mr. GOOD. No committee ought to ask them to do that. All 
— power they have now is to investigate and make findings of 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON. Every executive officer is the mere agent of 
the Chief Executive, and this measure merely provides that 
every recommendation for expenditure should come from the 
Chief Executive and not his agents. That is, you do 
not want his agents to do it, but the President himself? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I simply want to call the attention of the gentieman 
from Alibama [Mr. SrradazLI to the fact that his fears are not 
well founded. This does not in any wise prevent any Member 
of Congress, either in the House-or in the Senate, from making 
any inquiry that he may wish to make or acquiring any m- 
formation that he may need for the proper discharge of his 
duties. It simply transfers the power of reporting estimates 
for appropriations from the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
8 of the United States, and provides that the President 

ll make his reports; in other words, that the President shall 
furnish to the Congress of the United States a complete photo- 
graph of the annual needs of the Government in advance; and 
it does away with the piecemeal reports of items of appropria- 
tion in the various departments and makes the President supply, 
the information complete as to the needs of the whole Nation. 

Now, the question arises, do we want that? If we do not 
want it we ought to stand where we are. The purpose of this 
section is to do away with the present slipshod method of doing 
business,and to institute a systematic, scientific mode of supply- 
ing information to the Congress, upon which Congress can base 
intelligent and economical action, and incidentally to supply to 
the American people information upon which the administration 
can base its claims for economy or extravagance, as the case 
may be. That is the whole story. There is no danger in this 
thing. ‘There is nothing hidden in it. It simply goes to the 
American people with the statement that we are in favor of a 
reform that is likely in the long run to help to economize in 
public expenditures, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 8. That after June 30, 1920, special and additional estimates 
may be transmitted by the President to provide (a) for expenditures 
under any laws cele A since the transmission of the regular estimates 
S c 
estimates with a Statement of the reasons therefor, 111 

Mr, SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. When I first came to Congress that able and distin- 
guished jurist, my Democratic colleague, Mr. Fitzgerald, of New. 
York, was urging upon Congress the necessity of passing a 
budget system. He worked hard for two years to have Con- 
gress do just what we are doing to-day. During the last two 
years the learned gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Sherley, Dem- 
ocrat, was chairman of the Committee en Appropriations, and 
on that committee was the present chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the gentleman who is now leading the fight 
for this“ Good ” bill—I say that with all sincerity—made a hard 
‘fight to have a committee appointed in order that some budget 
system might be adopted. I understand that in a rider on one 
of the appropriation bills Mr. Sherley succeeded in having 
passed a resolution providing for a committee to report ont a 
budget system somewhat similar to the present bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SEARS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The thing that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Sherley, did was to report out a provision on a 
a deficiency bill which provided for the appointment of a joint 
commission to study the question of a budget. Now, we have 
been able to do that, without a dollar of expense, by a commit- 
tee of the House. 

Mr. SEARS, I agree with the gentleman. He is absolutely, 
right. It was for 2 joint commission to study the subject. But 
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the pioneers, Democrats though they were, had blazed the way, 
and, therefore, the task was made easier for the present com- 
mittee. By this, far be it from me to take from the members of 
the present committee the credit due them, This House pro- 
vided for a committee to study the subject. The committee has 
done its work well and has reported out a good bill, to some parts 
of which I have objected; but that is only human. The bill of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Sherley, died in the Senate be- 
cause of the famous filibuster of which we have heard so much. 

I am glad that we are all seeing the light, and I sincerely 
trust that a wave of economy may really come, and that the 
taxpayers may be relieved of some of their burdens. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I do so because I failed to give credit to the splendid work of 
the Select Committee on the Budget, whose members met day 
after day for two weeks, with every member at his post of duty 
every morning, and they stayed there until the hearings were 
concluded, after two weeks of hard work. When that work 
was done they sat down and commenced to go over the bills and 
resolutions before them. I never saw more conscientious work 
done by a body of men than by the men who were on that com- 
mittee, and they worked in unison for the accomplishment of 
one thing, which was to correct what they believed to be evils 
in the statute and in the present system and reported a bill that 
they thought would correct in full measure all of those evils 
and present a system bottomed upon a sound and business- 
like foundation. 

That committee worked without the expenditure of a single 
penny, except to send telegrams and letters to men who appeared 
before the committee. The clerk of that committee was the 
clerk of the Committee on Appropriations, Marcellus Shield, who 
volunteered his services without pay. [Applause.] That work 
was all accomplished, as I said before, without the expenditure 
of a single penny, except to send a few telegrams and for the 
printing of the hearings ahd the reports. 

I want to say that I feel, as chairman of that committee, 
under many obligations for the manner in which every member 
of the committee, laying aside all political considerations, enter- 
ing into the work with enthusiasm, and bringing to the work a 
fund of information that I did not believe was possible in the 
short length of time the committee had to prepare for the 
hearings. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Gentlemen of the committee, the question of a 
budget for many years has been urgent in the minds of the 
business side of our nationality and has been pressed with 
more or less vigor by the business world upon Congress. We 
have had very many suggestions, many of them fugitive in 
character, coming from various sources, until finally the budget 
quéstion came to a succinct head by a resolution having come 
to the Rules Committee looking to the appointment of a special 
committee to report to Congress a plan for consideration. 

There had been a proposal to have a joint committee of the 
Senate and House. ‘That did not meet with favor. There was 
a suggestion of a commission. That was the idea I had, speak- 
ing for myself. I thought the commission would be the better 
plan—to have a commission appointed, represented by a ma- 
jority of experts and a minority by Members of Congress, so 
that the Members of Congress sitting with the experts in the 
preparation of a budget plan could make a report of the find- 
ings and press that report upon the floor of Congress. This 
was the plan adopted to secure a scheme of vocational educa- 
tion. However, that proposal did not meet with approval. 

The proposal that met with the approbation of the Rules 
Committee, without a single negative vote, is the one that is 
now before us; that is, a special committee of this House. 
There was one concern about it when we were discussing it 
before the Rules Committee, and that was expedition in gather- 
ing the data and to report as soon as possible. There was 
fear that the committee plan might operate to delay it by way 
of the pigeonhole. That fear was immediately removed by the 
Rules Committee adopting an amendment to the resolution 
fixing the limit of time as March 1 of next year, within which 
this report must be made. I urged a limitation of time to 
give assurance to the public that action would be forthcoming. 
It was first thought that the ist of January would be the 
limit, but it was feared by some Members that that might 
not be long enough. Everyone who appeared before the com- 
mittee favored budget reform. There was a unanimity on 
the part of everyone who appeared before the Rules Committee 
that there was no objection to limiting the time for the report 
excep: that they wanted to take what time was necessary. 
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I simply rose at this time for the purpose of congratulating 
the country upon the assured success of this fiscal reform, and 
also to commend the committee upon bringing this report here 
in October when in the consideration of it it was thought it 
might not be able to be brought in before the first of the year. 


The Rules Committee fixed it as the ist of March. Here in 
October, after continuous sittings of the committee, it brings 
in the report and we are about to adopt it six months be- 
fore the time limit. I believe the recommendations when 
saagad into law will meet with the approval of the country at 
arge. 

As I analyze the bill—and I have tried to study it carefully 
as a student of the budget—this proposal provides for three 
things that are much needed. The first is fixing upon a plan 
which must be based on estimates. Heretofore our confusion 
was in our inability to know how much confidence we should 
give to the estimates. As the committee said a while ago, 
every department wants to appreciate its work and therefore 
will increase its estimates. 

There is another item of human nature in it, and that is 
that every department is likely to ask for more than it needs in 
the belief that in order to get what it needs they must ask 
for more because it will be pared down. I remember that 
that was a fundamental principle of John Stuart Mill. He 
said you have to require more than can be gotten in order to 
get what you need. I think the departments have operated 
largély on that basis. There is one thing I have feared. I do 
not know whether it is removed here or not. 

While the executive was held responsible for making the esti- 
mates, and it has been demonstrated that Congress has in- 
variably reduced the expenditures below the estimates, the ques- 
tion with me is, If the executive heretofore was responsible, are 
we assured that by now placing the responsibility upon the 
executive department, and having relieved ourselves very much 
of responsibility, we can fasten it there with effectiveness? That 
will have to be worked out to see whether it will operate as 
we hope it will. I think that the plan to be based upon the 
estimates coming from the executive department provided in 
this bill is much better, and it will give us greater assurance 
of a good business transaction on the part of the Government 
than heretofore. 

The second provision that I see is the examination and 
criticism of the estimates presented, and that is a function that 
belongs to us. In addition to this emphasis of responsibility I 
note that the country will have detailed facts, so that it may 
know what the budget is, as heretofore the country never has 
known. Even the Congress could scarcely know what the 
budget would be, it was so attenuated and broken up into so 
many different parts. We could not connect the outgo with 
the income as we did not have either. But the examining and 
criticizing function of Congress is preserved in this plan, and 
I think that is extremely important. It insures care on the part 
of the executive to stay within limits in the expenditure. 
Then here we provide for the independent audit, which is one 
of the most far-reaching reforms that could have been made. 
These three decisive provisions will insure a business adminis- 
tration of our fiscal policy. 

I rise to congratulate the committee upon its expedition, and 
I think effectiveness is not lost because of that expedition. 
We are seeing a consensus of conyiction and sound judgment 
growing out of a uniform demand throughout the country em- 
bodying itself now in legislation, and in a very short time, in my 
judgment, one of the greatest reforms that our country could 
work will have become a law. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That there is created a department to be known as the ac- 
counting department, which shall be an establishment of the Govern- 
ment independent of the executive departments and under the control 
and direction of the comptroiler general of the United States. The 
offices of Comptroller of the Treasury and Assistant Comptroller of the 
Treasury are abolished, to take effect July 1, 1920. All other officers 
and employees of the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury shall be- 
come officers and employees in the accounting department at their 
grades and salaries on July 1, 1920, and all books, records, documents, 
papers, furniture, office equipment, and other property of the office o 
the Comptroller of the Treasury shall become the property of the 
accounting department. 

There shail be in the accounting department a comptroller general 
of the United States and an assistant comptroller general of the United 
States, who shall be appointed by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shall receive salaries of $10,000 and $7,500 a 
year, respectively. The assistant comptroller general shall perform such 
duties as may be assigned to him by the comptroller general, and during 
the absence or incapacity of the comptroller general, or during a 
vacancy in that office, shall act as comptroller general. The comp- 
troller general and the assistant comptroller general shall hold office 
during good behavior, but may be removed at any time by concurrent 
resolution of Congress after notice and 1 when, in their judgment. 
the comptroller general or assistant comptroller general has been in- 


efficient, or guilty of neglect of duty, or of malfeasance in office, and for 
no other cause and in no other manner. 
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Any . or assistant comptroller general removed in the 
manner herein p ded shall be ineligible for reappointment to that office. 
When a comptroller general or assistant 82 general attains 
the age of 70 years, he shali be retired from 0 and, if be has 


held the office from which he is retired during the 10 preced: con- 
Secutive years, he shall, during the remainder of bis natural be 
entitled to one-half the salary is receiving at the time of his re 


ment from the office which he then beld 

The provisions of this act relating to the accounting department shall 
be effective on July 1, 1920. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise. j 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Unien, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9783, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

OPERATION OF TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and at the 
special request of the conferees, I eall up the conference report 
upon bill (S. 641) to amend section 10 ef an act entitled “An aet 
to provide for the operation of the transportation systems under 
Federal control, tor their just compensation, and for other 
purposes.” I do this for the purpose of asking unanimous con- 
sent. that the bill be reeommitted to the conferees. The neces- 
sity for that arises out of this situation: The conferees have 
agreed and the report has been made to each body but neither 
House has acted upon it. It is found on examination of a cere 
tain amendment put in by the House that it is desirable, in order 
to clarify it, to add to the amendment the words “ by the Presi- 
dent.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the conference report upon the bill S. 641 be 
recommitted to the conferees, Is there objection? 

There was no objection.. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, T ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday, October 24, after the reading of the Journal, I 
be privileged to address the House for 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ARMENTA, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has a communication from the 
Parliament of Armenia, which he lays before the House and 
refers to the Committee on Foreign Afairs. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted: 

To Mr. Joun W. Rarxxx, indefinitely, on account of a death 
requiring his return home. 

To Mr. Hicxs, for two weeks, om account of important busi- 
ness, 

ENROLLED BILE SIGNED. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8624. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by encourag- 
ing the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel,” approved August 10, 
1917, and to regulate rents in the District of Columbia. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. ; 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
35 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, October 21, 1910, at 12 o'clock noom. 


* REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, : 

Mr. SANFORD, from the Committee om Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1216) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide aid to State or Territorial homes for 
the support of disabled soldiers and sailors of the United 
States.” approved August 27, 1888, as amended March 2, 1889, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 391), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittce of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC. BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 10045) providing for the re- 
moval of the remains of certain soldiers, sailors, and marines 
to the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 10046) to safeguard the health 
of the people living in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (II. R. 10047) to estab- 
lish and maintain a permanent force of United States police- 
men in the District of Columbia for the protection of the public 
Squares and reservations in said district, including the White 
House grounds; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Greunds. 

By Mr. MASON: Resolution (H. Res. 848) calling upon the 
Department of State for certain information as to origin and 
value of certain press reports relative to Russian eonditions; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASWELL: Resolution (H. Res. 344) to direct the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department to transmit 
to 5 5 e of Representatives certain facts; to the Committee 
on — 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 345) to direct the Select Committee 
on the United States Shipping Board and the United States 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to transmit to the House of Repre- 
sentatives certain facts; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 346) to direct the Select Committee 
on Expenditures in the War Department to transmit to the 
2 of Representatives certain facts; to the Committee on 

es. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 347) to dircet the Committee on 
Military Affairs to transmit to the House of Representatives 
certain facts; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 348) to direct the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Treasury Department to transmit to the House 
of Representatives certain facts; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 349) to direet the Water Power 
Seleet Committee to transmit to the House of Representatives 
certain facts; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res, 350) to direct the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee to transmit to the House of Representa- 
tives certain. facts; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 351) to direct the Committee on 
Ways and Means to transmit to the House of Representatives 
certain facts; to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 10048) granting a pension to 
Willis C. Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 10049) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Stanley L. Chapman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bit (H. R. 10050) granting an increase 
of pension to Sylvester F. Wallace; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 10051) for the relief of James 
Bartram; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HERSMAN: A bill (II. R. 10052) granting a pension to 
Mary M. Gunsolus; to the Committee om Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 10053) granting a pension to 
Maidora C. Parker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 10054) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN; A bill (H. R. 10055) granting a pension 
to Harriet R. Palmer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 10056) for the relief of 
Charles Lucius Lasalle; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 10057) authorizing the Com- 
missioner of Navigation to cause the foreign-built steamers 
Hawk and Port Saunders to be documented as vessels of the 
United States for certain purposes; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 10058) for the relief of 
John Jones; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10059) granting a pension 
to Ellen Bridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 10060) granting an increase 
of pension to Richard H. Virts; to the Cummittee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 10061) granting a pension 
to Mary L. Drake; to the Committee-on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 10062) granting a pension to 
Ferdinand Buhler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10063) granting a 
pension to William G. Rowland; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXH, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: Y 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of A. Kalajan, of 
Union Hill, N. J., relating to the barbarian Turks in Armenia; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. t 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of the Stanislaus County Farm 
Bureau, representing 1,021 farmers of Stanislaus County, Calif., 
favoring a tariff on foreign-grown beans; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of Local Camp No. 321, United 
Confederate Veterans, of Polk County, Tex., favoring the re- 
payment of the taxes collected on cotton in the South during the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CASEY: Petition of Paul Rother and 25 other citizens 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., protesting against the Smith-Towner educa- 
tional bill; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of board of aldermen of the 
city of Medford, favoring restoratioh of daylight-saving law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEWALT: Petition of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
yania, protesting against the passage of the Smith-Towner edu- 
cational bill; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Piedmont Parlor, No. 120, Native 
Sons of the Golden West, Oakland, Calif., urging rigorous meas- 
ures to restrict oriental immigration and settlement; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of J. O. Wells and others, asking 
that the Coast Guard and Life-Saving Service be retained by 
and kept under the power and control of and made a part of the 
United States Navy Department; to the Committee on Nayal 
‘Affairs, 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of San Francisco Parlor, No. 49, 
Native Sons of the Golden West, of San Francisco, Calif., in 
favor of the continued exclusion of Asiatic immigrants and 
recommending additional legislation to render our present exclu- 
sion laws more effective; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Keith Parlor, No. 137, Native Daughters of 
the Golden West, of San Francisco, Calif., in favor of the con- 
tinued exclusion of Asiatic immigrants and recommending addi- 
tional legislation to render our present exclusion laws more 
effective; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce and 
Lompoc Valley Bank, both of Lompoc, Calif., urging tariff on 
foreign-grown beans; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of sundry citizens of New 
York, favoring the immediate passage of a bill giving six 
months’ pay to soldiers and sailors who participated in the 
great world conflict; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion, asking 
the Judiciary Committee for the immediate favorable report of 
the bill incorporating the legion organized by the privates; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Walla Walla, Wash., various 
churches, Sunday schools, and others of the same city, urging 
Congress to pass House bill. 8063, a bill to punish violation of 
the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution by American citi- 
zens in foreign countries; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, October 21, 1919. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
‘following prayer: 

Almighty God, in this sacred moment, a moment that has 
the sanction of the custom of this Nation and the indorsement 
of the habit of a praying people, we pause to make mention of 
Thy name and worship Thee. Thou art the God of all the earth. 
Thou art our God. We commit our way into Thy hands and 
pray Thee to guide us to the fulfillment of Thine own purpose in 
us. For Christ's sake. Amen. 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 


proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Suoor and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names; 


Ball Gerry McKellar Sherman 
Bankhead ale Nelson lds 
Brandegee Harding New Smith, Ga 
Capper Harris Newberry Smith, 
Chamberlain Harrison Norris Smoot 

Colt enderson Nugent Spencer 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Overman Sterling 
Curtis’ Kellogg age Thomas 
Dial Kenyon Penrose Townsend 
Dillingham ing Phelan ‘Trammell 
Edge La Follette Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins mroot Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Pomerene Warren 
France M rmick Robinson Watson 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Sheppard 


Mr. FRANCE. I desire to announce the absence on official 
business of the Senator from New Hampshire | Mr. Keyes], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortn], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 

Mr. KING. The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL] and the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] are 
absent in attendance at a meeting of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asmurst], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. KirBy], and the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Srrarons] are detained on official business. The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BECKHAM], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep], 
and the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stantey] are de- 
tained from the Senate on public business. The Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jonxsox] is detained from the Senate on 
account of illness in his family, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K, 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 8624) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products 
and fuel,“ approved August 10, 1917, and to regulate rents in 
the District of Columbia, and it was thereupon signed by the 
Vice President. 7 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS: 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have here a resolution passed 
by the House of Representatives of the Nebraska Legislature, 
now in session, which I send to the desk and ask that it may be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolution as adopted by the House of Representatives of Nebraska 
October 17, 1919. 


Resolved, That our Senators, Hon, G. M. Hrrcneock and Hon. G. W. 
Norris, are hereby requested to do all in their power to defeat the 
league of nations as now pending before the United States Senate. 

Wirz F. HITCHCOCK 
Chicf Clerk. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a resolution of a local labor 
union at Duquoin, III., which I ask may be printed at length in 
the Record but not read. It is a very short resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“ Whereas our Government, the United States of Amerien, is at 
war with Germany ; and 

“Whereas we, the peoples hereof, are fighting for the freedom 
of the whole world from autocratic tyranny ; and 

“ Whereas the honor and virtue of our mothers and sisters are 
placed in peril by the barbaric methods of our enemies: 
Therefore be it 

“ Resolved by Local Union No. 510 of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, That we, the members 
thereof, tender our loyal support, both at home and abread, 
toward the successful conclusion of the war; and be it fur- 
ther 

“ Resolved, That we most emphatically denounce the propa- 
ganda of the ‘I. W. W.“ (Industrial Workers of the World) as 
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being unpatriotic, un-American, and deserving of no place in 
the free institutions of our country. 

“ Signed with our official seal this 19th day of November, 1917. 

“S. L. Vorcut, President. 

[sEAL.] “W. R. WRIGHT, Secretary.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I haye a communication in 
the nature of a petition from citizens of Wayland, in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, urging the ratification of the league 
of nations covenant. The communication is brief, and I ask that 
it be printed in the Recorp, together with the signatures. 


There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 


be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
To the honorable the Senate of the United States: 


We, the undersigned men and women, citizens of Wayland, 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, respectfully urge upon 
your honorable body the supreme importance for the United 
States of America and for the whole world of prompt ratification 
of the covenant of the league of nations. 

It may not be perfect any more than the Constitution of the 
United States was perfect, but we believe that it will be the 
beginning of a better era for the world, as the Constitution was 
for the country. Like that, it can be amended, if necessary ; but 
if rejected now we fear so good an opportunity to preserve peace 
in the world may not return in our lifetime. 

Amy F. Haskins, David G. Haskins, jr., Jacob Reeves, 
Wm. H. Branigan, Eunice W. Branigan, Samuel 
Russell, Mary A. Heard, Israel A. Lupien, J. 
Charles Vincent, Henry J. W. Drew, Nathaniel R. 
Gerald, Warren L. Bishop, Lester R. Gerald, 
John B. Wight, Geo. Edward Dwight, Shelley 
Dwight, Amos I. Hadley, James Bolton, Mary 
Bolton, James Joseph Bolton, Sadie Bolton. 


Mr. NEWBERRY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Alanson, Mich., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
league of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, PHIPPS presented a memorial of the Civic and Commer- 
cial Association of Denver, Colo., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation which confers upon any governmental 
department or bureau the power to regulate and restrain legiti- 
mate business, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Near East Relief, in 
eonvention at New York City, N. Y., praying for the extension 
ef aid to American relief workers, American property, and to 
the stricken people of Armenia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Alderman of Med- 
ford, Mass., praying for the restoration of the so-called daylight- 
saving law to the extent of making it effective and permanent in 
that portion of the country in the eastern time zone, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 3263) to authorize the construction of flood control 
and improvement works in Minnesota River and Big Stone Lake, 
between the States of Minnesota and South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3264) granting an increase of pension to Einer 
Bjarnson (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3265) granting an increase of pension to Fred 
Myers (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 8266) granting a pension to Allie Bailey; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWBERRY: 

A bill (S. 3267) for the relief of the Cornwell Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 3268) for the appointment of Commander Charles 
W. Moots to the permanent Medical Corps of the Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 3269) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Crow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3270) authorizing the superintendent of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Commerce, to consider, ascertain, adjust, and determine 
claims for damages occasioned by acts for which said survey is 
responsible in certain cases; to the Committee on Commerce. 


By Mr. KENDRICK: 
A bill (S. 3271) granting a pension to Annie F. Rountree 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $496,000 for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of an archives building in the city of Washington, D. C., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the first deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS— ELIZABETH H. MILLS. 


On motion of Mr. PHELAN, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of Senate bill No. 3420, Sixty- 
fifth Congress, second session, granting a pension to Elizabeth II. 
Mills, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report 
having been made thereon. 


CARE OF ARMY TRUCKS. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have a letter in the way of a 
memorial written by the lieutenant governor of Nebraska, who 
at the time he wrote the letter was acting governor on account 
of the absence from the State of the governor, in relation to 
the automobile trucks that have been purchased by the Govern- 
ment and are permitted to stand out in the weather and be 
destroyed. I think we have all learned of thousands of such 
instances scattered around over the country, but I had no idea 
that there were some of them in my State. I send to the Sec- 
retary’s desk a newspaper clipping from the Nebraska State 
Journal of October 18, afid ask that the Secretary may read 
that part of the letter written to Representative Reavis of the 
State of Nebraska that is not marked out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Trucks RUSTING IN Ratn—AcTING GOVERNOR Points Our War Hi 
Says Is GOVERNMENT NEGLECT OF PROPERTY. 

“Dear Mr. Reavis: There exists a condition here which I 
wish to take up with you regarding some automobile trucks 
in charge of the Government, which are standing unprotected 
from the elements out on the fair grounds annex north of the 
city. These trucks are such as can be used by the State in 
our road-making program, but I am informed by the secretary 
of the department of public works that he has several times 
applied to the department at Washington for permission to use 
these trucks in road work, but can receive no answer to the 
communications sent. 

“T went to the fair grounds this morning and investigated 
the condition of the trucks, after a man had inquired if it 
would be possible to purchase one of them for use on his farm. 
I found the trucks, 12 in number, standing out in a field with 
absolutely no protection over them. Not even the tops had 
been raised to protect the cushions on the seats and the engine 
and other parts, in most instances, rusting. 

“I would like to ask if there is any way in which the trucks 
now standing open to the weather can be secured by the State 
or be purchased by private individuals, or if there is any system 
in which letters to the department at Washington having these 
trucks in charge can receive consideration. There are several 
mighty good stenographers in Washington from Nebraska 
whom I am sure would be glad to donate a little overtime serv- 
ice in order that they could see the letters from home receive 
some consideration, if the department is short of help. 

“I would like to ask in conclusion if you know who has the 
authority to have these trucks looked after, or who can give 
permission for their use by the State or purchase by private 
individuals? 

“Very sincerely, yours, 
“P, A. Barrows, Acting Governor.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the reply to the query of this 
correspondent is very simple. The distribution of trucks has 
been prohibited by an act of Congress. The last deficiency 
bill, I think, contained a rider to that effect. We, and nobody 
else, therefore, are to blame. ‘ 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator, Has there been any 
act of Congress to prohibit the department from taking care of 
automobiles; from taking them out of the weather and putting 
up their tops? : 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Government officials are compelled to let 
them stand out in the open unprotected? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. Now, let me elaborate—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to get that information. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have given it to the Senator from Nebraska, 
but I must explain my answer. That condition is due to the 
rapid and enforced demobilization of the Army, which, of course, 
carries with it the discharge of thousands of officers who alone 
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under our laws can be made responsible for Government prop- 
erty, and who are, therefore, the only persons who can be given 


custody of it. That is the situation, as represented by officials 
of the War Department before the Committee on Military Affairs 
time and again, and it has not been followed by peace legisla- 
tion to provide for the contingency. That, I think, answers the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Committee on Military Affairs will 
bring in a bill or resolution that will permit the War Depart- 
ment to have the tops of the automobiles raised when the offi- 
cers go away and abandon them. I might say further to the 
Senator from Colorado that in other parts of the country I 
notice the Government is Selling automobiles at auction. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; the Government is selling some auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that being done in defiance of law? 

Mr, THOMAS. No; the Senator knows very well that it is 
being done under the provisions of the law. 

So far as raising the tops of machines is concerned in par- 
ticular places, I do not know. Of course, there may be some 
local instances of negligence that are absolutely unpardonable, 
and they ought to be corrected. . 

Let me say before I take my seat that the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs is doing the best it can, and I think the Senate has 
passed a measure for the relief in that direction, but the other 
House has not as yet taken action. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE, 


Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the statements 
made by Albert H. Gary and Samuel Gompers appearing in 
to-day’s newspapers be printed in the Recorp. They are short 
statements, but they present the issues before the industrial 
conference. 

I wish to preface the printing of those statements in the 
Recorp, if that shall be permitted, by saying that the“ collective 
bargaining ” which is in controversy, advocated by Mr. Gompers, 
is an alias for the “closed shop.” There is in it no new ques- 
tion. It is vital; it is not a question of legislation nor of arbi- 
tration; it is not a principle that can be compromised. It affects 
the individual right of an American citizen either to earn a living 
in a union or out of it; in a “closed shop” or out of it. Those 
are the underlying principles inyolved in the pending contro- 
versy. For that reason I wish to preserve at length in the 
Reconp the statements of the two men who voice the conflicting 
principles. 

There being no objection, the statements referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Ganx's STATEMENT For CAPITAL; GOMPERS DELIVERS Lanon's REPLY. 
JUDGE GARY SAID. 

“I desire to make a brief statement in relation to the ques- 
tion under discussion, as well as others submitted to this confer- 
ence. Further explanation of any vote I may register will prob- 
ably be unnecessary. 

“ Like other members of the conference, I recognize that the 
public interest must always be considered as of the first impor- 
tance; that all private interest must be subordinated. 

“T am heartily in accord with the desire of the President to 
firmly establish proper and satisfactory relations between all 
groups of citizens connected with industry, including, of course, 
what has been designated as capital and labor. 

“T believe in conciliation, cooperation, and arbitration when- 
ever practicable without sacrificing principle. 

“T am of the fixed opinion that the pending strike against the 
steel industry of this country should not be arbitrated or com- 
promised, nor any action taken by the conference which bears 
upon that subject. 

“Also, that there should be maintained in actual practice, 
without interruption, the open shop as I understand it, namely, 
that every man, whether he does or does not belong to a labor 
union, shall have the opportunity to engage in any line of legiti- 
mate employment on terms and conditions agreed upon between 
employee and employer. 

“I am opposed to a policy or practice which unnecessarily 
limits production, increases costs, deprives the workman from 
receiving the highest wage rates resulting from voluntary and 
reasonable effort, hinders promotion or advancement in accord- 
ance with merit, or otherwise interferes with the freedom of 
individual action. 

“As unorganized labor, which embraces the vast majority of 
working people, has no special representation in this conference, 
I deem it appropriate to say that all labor should receive due 
consideration, and that it is the obligation and ought to be the 
pleasure of employers at all times and in every respect to treat, 
3 on liberally, all employees, whether unorganized or 
orga af 


SAMUEL GOMPERS’S REPLY. 

“Tf what has occurred in the United States in industrial labor 
lately has afforded no opportunity for reason, for a new under- 
standing, then there is no reason for a vote in this conference 
on this question (collective bargaining). 

“ You can not improve the superstructure safely until you have 
strengthened the foundation. And the millions of toilers in 
the United States are the foundation upon whose shoulders 
rests the entire superstructure of our industrial building. 

“The solicitude of the modern employer, who has that under- 
standing of and that great sympathy for the unorganized 
worker—well, the unorganized workers know where to come 
when they are in great stress; they know. They know where 
they can get sympathy; they know where they can get encour- 
agement; they know where their hope lies—and they come to us 
to be rid of the domination and injustices of arbitrary employers. 
They come to us and even though we can not help them, by 
God !—and I say it with all reverence—we will not hurt them.” 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, as is well known, the 
industrial conference in session in Washington is composed 
of the representatives of three groups—the employers’ group, 
the labor group, and one group which is supposed to represent 
the general public. I have here an editorial from the Aberdeen 
(S. Dak.) News, which is entitled “ Give farmer square deal.“ 
I ask that the editorial may be read, and I trust that it may 
receive the attention of Mr. Baruch, who is represented as the 
spokesman of the public group. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Would not a “square deal” to the 
farmers be revolutionary in this epoch? 

Mr. STERLING. I hardly think it would. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Perhaps the Senator from South Dakota 
will permit me to make an inquiry? 

Mr. STERLING. A 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator have the idea that the 
gentlemen named to represent the public are in fact represent- 
ing the public? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not so sure about that, I will say to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want definite information. I have been 
subject to distressing doubts, and I want to be satisfied. 

Mr. STERLING. I think, perhaps, I myself share the doubts 
expressed by the Senator from Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the editorial presented by the Senator frum South Dakota? 
The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Give FARMER Square DEAD. 

“Henry Watterson, in his ‘Looking Backward’ article in 
the Saturday Evening Post of this week, tells of a debate he 
once had with William McKinley, in which the subject was 
which political party was doing the most for the workingman. 
In his discourse he claimed that it was advisable to discover 
first who is a workingman in the United States, and he insisted 
that every person, except the hobo and the ‘dude,’ the latter 
term now practically extinct in the vocabulary of Americans, is 
a workingman. He said the banker, the educator, the merchant, 
the farmer, the business man, the laborer, all were workingmen 
together. y 

“There was much sound sense in the contention of the old 
Democratic editor, and it applies as well to-day as it did 
when he had his debate with McKinley, although there is a 
tendency in some directions to recognize only a member of 
organized labor as really and truly a laboring man. This 
tendency is exemplified at the industrial conference at Wasli- 
ington, where of the 45 members 15 are allotted to labor 
(organized labor), 15 to employers, and 15 to the general public. 

“Now, organized labor is but a very small part of the popula- 
tion compared to the farmer, yet of the whole 45 delegates at 
the conference but 3 are farmers. Farmers, justly, are com- 
plaining of this fact, and attribute it, with a considerable show 
of reason, to the fact that because organized labor has the 
strike weapon and exercises it, the President, in organizing 
the conference, gave union labor more consideration than he 
gave the farmer. There really is no reason in the world why 
the conference should not have been divided into four groups, 
with the farmers of the Nation represented by 15 delegates, as 
well as the labor unions, the employers, and the public. That 
would have been just, and would have helped the conference 
materially in arriving at a correct solution of existing problems. 

For the fact can not be gotten away from that the farmer, 
the first producer of everything the resident of the city eats 
or wears, was the first sufferer from the high cost of living, 
and is by way of becoming the first sufferer from the reducett 
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cost of living, when it comes. For instance, hogs have dropped 


muterially on the live-stock markets within the past few weeks, 
but town people are paying nearly as much for fresh pork, 


bacon, and ham as they did before the drop. Corn has slumped 


on the market, so has barley and other grain.. The farmer is 


the loser. And while farm products are showing a downward 


tendency, whatever the farmer has to buy persists in advancing. 
This is shown by the fact that farm hands in some parts of the 


State are demanding 10 cents a bushel for husking corn, and 
by the higher price the farmer has to pay for farm machinery, 


lumber with which be builds his barns, and other material he 


has to use in his business. 


The industrial conference should have had a larger farmer 
representation, and it will not accomplish its full purpose if it 
goes at a solution of the high cost of living, among its other 
problems, by starting at the farmers’ end of the high-cost 
proposition and seeking to reduce the price of farm products 
while maintaining war-time profits for manufacturers, organized 


labor, and other branches of industry.” 
ADDRESS BY GILBERT H. MONTAGUE. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I should like to request unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Recorp without reading 
an address by Gilbert H. Montague, a well-known attorney of 
the New York bar, delivered before the annual convention of 
the American Manufacturers’ Export Association on “ Coopera- 
tive opportunities for the manufacturer under pending legisla- 
tion.” I may say that just at this time, as all Senators are 
probably aware, in Atlantic City there is being held a conven- 
tion attended by representatives of commercial organizations 
from various countries of the world. The address made in 
New York is so pertinent to the present situation and to the 
problems of American export development that I feel it would 
be of considerable use to have it distributed, and I, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


COOPERATIVE OPPORTUNITIES FoR THE MANUFACTCRER UNDER PENDING 
LEGISLATION. 


{An address delivered before the annual convention of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association, Oct, 17, 1919 by Gilbert H. Mon- 
tague, of the New York bar.] 

Cooperation has its uses, but it is no substitute for a sales 
erganization or for marketing ability or for the singleness of 
purpose that is essential to successful sales promotion in foreign 
countries. Cooperative export corporations and associations 
organized under the Webb-Pomerene Act have, in a number of 
instances, been conspicuously successful ; but they have succeeded 
only in so far as they have overcome the inherent disintegrating 
tendencies of cooperative enterprise, and by insistence upon 
adequate sales organization and experienced marketing ability 
have attained an efficiency in sales promotion equal to that of 
their single-headed competitors. 

“The Edge bill, and the various other measures to assist the 
financing of our export trade, which are now pending in Con- 
gress, must be regarded, like the Webb-Pomerene Act, as merely 
machinery without power. Unless power, adequately supplied 
and above all wisely directed, be applied to this machinery by 
those attempting to operate it, the results will be disappointing 
and even disastrous. 

Whenever an American district has been desolated by fire or 
flood, rehabilitation, as a matter of course, has come through 
the assistance of every outside financial and commercial interest 
that has dealt, or thereafter hopes to deal, with the afflicted com- 
munity. Outside manufacturing interests immediately and 
thoroughly canvass the financial, material, and moral resources 
of their customers and also of those whom they desire hereafter 
to be their customers in the afflicted region, and within the limits 
of sound commercial credit, these outside commercial interests, 
with the assistance of the outside banks that serve them, and of 
the local banks that serve the customers, grant extensions on 
old credits and open new ones. Outside financial houses, rep- 
resenting nonresident investors in the outstanding securities of 
governmental bodies or business enterprises that have been 
prostrated by the disaster, promptly and carefully investigate 
underlying conditions in the devastated area, and assist in ex- 
tending or readjusting the existing indebtedness and in arrang- 
ing new loans upon security which will appeal to an increased 
circle of outside investors. So swift and effective are these oper- 
ations that within a space measured almost by months, new 
cities arise upon the ruins of the old, having financial, material, 
and moral resources far greater than the old, and joined to the 
outside financial and commercial interests that have come to 
their assistance by sentimental and business ties of the most 
enduring character, 


The present European problem is unfortunately far more com- 
plicated, than that of any prostrated American district. . Trained 
financial and banking ability of the highest technical order will 
be taxed to its utmost to reduce this problem to anything ap- 
proaching the relative simplicity of the rehabilitation of a devas- 
tated American city. But after financiers and bankers have 
overcome the obstacles presented by differences in nationality, in 
credit forms, in depreciated currency, in foreign exchange, in 
balance of trade, and in European fiscal policies, there will stilt 
remain for every American manufacturer that heretofore has 
dealt, or hereafter hopes to deal, with Europe essentially the 
same work to do, only in thousandfold increased degree, as is re- 
quired for the rehabilitation of any devastated American com- 
munity. Sf) 

“When inquiries come in from abroad for prices and terms, 
the American manufacturer appealed to must immediately and 
thoroughly canvass the financial, material, and moral resources 
of his prospective customers and within the limits of sound 
commercial credit, and with the assistance of the manufacturer's 
own banks and of the local banks which serve the customers, 


"| decide upon his terms of credit. Necessarily, the initial investi- 


gation must be made wholly from the American manufacturer's 
standpoint. In American territory, the manufacturer himself, 
through his own organization, conducts the investigation, with 
such- assistance as he requires from his own banks and from 
local banks in the customer’s territory. In the European situa- 
tion, however, because of the obstacles already mentioned, much 
greater assistance from the banks is required. The American 
manufacturer's “standpoint, however, must be maintained 
throughout. And only by cooperation either between the indi- 
vidual American manufacturer and the banks whom he consults, 
or between American manufacturers associated in groups and 
served by competent financial and banking assistance specially 
equipped for this particular service, can this standpoint be pre- 
served. 

“For the granting of short credits, for 30, 60, or 90 days, 
within the limits of sound commercial practice in export trade; 
there are already existing, or in sight, réasonably adequate 
facilities. This is particularly the business of the American 
banks, and is being effectively carried on by member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System, either directly or through their 
branches in foreign countries, or by corporations organized under 
State laws and engaged in international or foreign banking, in 
which member banks of the Federal Reserve System are author- 
ized to invest not exceeding 10 per cent of their capital and sur- 
plus. Several member banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
during the past 18 months, have organized and invested in cor- 
porations of the class last mentioned. 

For the granting of long-time credits, however, running be- 
yond 90 days and sometimes into periods of years, facilities are 
by no means so adequate; and the need for careful scrutiny of 
the foreign customer’s resources, and for the proper carrying of 
the credits after they are granted, is far more serious. N 

“ The Belgian Government, let us suppose, needs steel rails for 
its Government-owned railways, and can pay for them only with 
Government bonds maturing 10 years hence. The American 
manufacturer, to whom the Belgian Government appeals, must 
first investigate the Government’s resources, to make sure that 
the interest upon its bonds will be met when due, and that the 
principal will be paid upon maturity. Even if the bonds ure 
found to be safe, however, the American manufacturer himself 
can not carry them until maturity, for in doing so he would be 
depriving himself for 10 years of working capital which he re- 
quires in the conduct of his own business. For the same reason, 
neither the manufacturer’s bank in America nor any bank in Bel- 
gium, or anywhere else, can afford to carry these bonds. Unless, 
therefore, they can, within a reasonably short period, be disposed 
of for cash by the American manufacturer, he can not afford to 
accept them, and must decline the Belgian Government’s bust- 
ness. 

“The problem is very similar to that of an American street 
railway which needs electrical equipment and can pay for it 
only with its corporate bonds maturing 10 years hence. For 
many years various electrical equipment manufacturers have 
maintained subsidiary companies which, in instances like these, 
have taken street railway bonds and deposited them, together 
with other bonds accepted from other customers in purchase 
of electrical equipment, with a trust company, under a trust 
agreement to secure an issue of the subsidiaries’ own notes, 
which the subsidiaries have then sold to institutions and indi- 
viduals for permanent investment. The money which the in- 
vesting public has thus paid to the subsidiaries in exchange for 
the latter’s notes has, in effect, returned through the sub- 
sidiaries to the electrical manufacturers to pay them for the 
electrical equipment which they have sold to the street railway, 
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Thus the street railway has bought on long-time credit, but this 
long-time credit has been carried by the investing public and 
not by the electrical manufacturers or their banks. 

“Tnstead of themselves organizing subsidiary companies to 

finance sales to their foreign customers American manufac- 
turers in some instances may best be served by leaving this 
work to be done by their banks, collectively and cooperatively. 
One hundred million dollars of purchases by the French Gov- 
ernment from American manufacturers during the European 
war were thus successfully financed, end eventually fully paid 
for, by a credit operation which has now become history. 
- “On July 14, 1916, the American Foreign Securities Co. was 
incorporated in Delaware by a group of American bankers to 
acquire, by purchase or otherwise, azd to hold or dispose of, 
stock, bonds, or obligations of any foreign or domestic govern- 
ment or corporation. On July 18, 1916, the company entered 
into a contract with the Government of the French Republic 
whereby the company made the French Republic a loan of 
$100,000,000, bearing interest from August 1, 1916, and payable 
July 31, 1919. Unlike the examples already considered, the 
company not only took the note of the French Government but 
also insisted that the French Government deposit collateral 
with the note. To secure the payment of principal and interest 
of the loan the French Republic pledged various securities with 
the company and authorized the company to rehypothecate 
these securities. The value of these securities was calculated 
to be $120,000,000, and the French Government agreed to pledge 
from time to time additional securities so that the calculated 
value of the collateral should always be 20 per cent in excess of the 
principal of the loan. The collateral pledged included obligations 
of the Governments of Argentina, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Holland, Uruguay, Egypt, Brazil, Spain, Province 
of Quebec, Suez Canal, and various United States and Canadian 
corporations. Under its authority to rehypothecate these se- 
curities the company deposited $126,526,534 worth of them with 
the Bankers Trust Co., in New York, as trustee, under a trust 
agreement to secure $94,500,000 of the company’s three-year 
5 per cent gold notes, dated August 1, 1916, and payable August 
1, 1919, which notes the company publicly offered for general 
sale in July, 1916, at 98 and interest. Throughout the war 
these notes maintained a high value and on August 1, 1919, they 
were paid in full. Meanwhile the company paid dividends 
averaging more than 8 per cent per annum upon its $10,000,000 
of capital stock. 

“Instead of individually organizing subsidiary companies like 
the electrical equipment manufacturers above described, or of 
leaving this work to be done by their banks upon the analogy 
of the American Foreign Securities Co. above described, Ameri- 
can manufacturers in the same line of business may in some 
instances best finance their sales to foreign customers by col- 
lectively and cooperatively organizing and operating their own 
investment and financial corporation for that purpose. Such an 
institution, with a capitalization of upward of $100,000,000, 
is already under consideration, according to newspaper reports, 
by a group of American manufacturers of railway equipment, 
who, it is stated, will themselves take the leadership in the 
institution and will depend for expert financial and banking 
assistance and for the marketing of their securities when issued 
upon their affiliated banking connections and upon security- 
issuing houses asso-iated with them in the enterprise. 

European bankers, somewhat more than American bankers, 
have more or less permanently invested their own funds in 
long-time credits, and have thus assimilated the standpoints of 
both the manufacturer and the banker which, excepting pos- 
sibly in the public utility field and the electrical equipment 
field, and more recently in a few instances in the foreign field, 
have not often been combined in the United States. Danger is 
always possible, of course, in any departure from the banker’s 
strict standards of credit. Inertia, however, is no less possible 
in the inelastic application to long-time credits of-standards to 
which bankers are accustomed in the short-time credits which 
constitute their business. In the future financing of the Ameri- 
can export trade neither the banker’s standpoint nor the 
manufacturer's standpoint can be disregarded. The most fortu- 
nate results, it is believed, will be obtained by a policy which 
fairly reflects both points of view. 

How successful may be investment in financial institutions 
which have attained this golden mean appears from the history 
of some of the English, Scotch, and Swiss ‘investment trust 
companies.’ These are institutions for the acquisition, disposi- 
tion, and rehypothecation of securities particularly in foreign 
trade and are operated substantially upon the plan of the elec- 
trical equipment subsidiaries above described, and began to be 
formed in Great Britain during the third quarter of the last 
century. Like our own American savings banks and insurance 
companies, these investment trust companies have pursued the 


policy of selecting their securities in various lines of trade and 
from all parts of the world. The Investment Trust Corporation 
(Ltd.), of London, for example, in its statement of 1917, shows 
315 kinds of investments; the Second Edinburgh Investment 
Trust (Ltd.), of Edinburgh, Scotland, for the same year, showed 
235, and the Metropolitan Trust Co., of London, showed 
220. These investments included foreign government issues, 
municipal loans, mortgage bonds, preferred and common 
shares in railroads, public utilities, banking, commercial, 
and industrial corporations. The Investment Trust Co. 
(Ltd.), of London, is capitalized for $10,000,000, and has out- 
standing $10,000,000 in 4 per cent bonds, and during the 10 
years expiring in 1917 paid dividends averaging about 12 per 
cent per annum upon its common stock. The Second Edin- 
burgh Investment Trust (Ltd.), of Edinburgh, Scotland, is 
capitalized for $2,250,000, and has outstanding $1,950,000 in 4 
per cent bonds and during the nine years expiring 1916 paid 
dividends averaging 12 per cent per annum upon its common 
stock. The Metropolitan Trust Co. (Ltd.), of London, is 
capitalized for $4,000,000, in 4 per cent bonds, and during the 
10 years expiring 1918 paid an average of 12 per cent per 
annum upon its common stock. The Bank for Electrical Securi- 
ties, of Zurich, Switzerland, which specializes in the securities 
of public utility companies, and the Franco-Swiss Co., of 
Geneva, Switzerland, which specializes in city and railroad 
bonds, have had almost as great a development. 

“Heretofore no Federal law has provided for the organiza- 
tion of such investment and financial institutions as these, nor 
were member banks of the Federal Reserve System authorized 
to invest in them. 

“To correct the first of these deficiencies, the Edge bill 
(which passed the Senate September 9, 1919, and is now pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives) provides in effect that 
corporations for the granting of long-time investment credits 
as well as short-time commercial credits may be organized 
under the Federal reserve act, though not themselves entitled 
to membership in the Federal Reserve System, which shall be 
capitalized at $2,000,000 or over, of which capital at least one- 
fourth must be paid in before commencing business, which cor- 
porations may then engage in international or foreign banking 
‘or other financial operations’ with power to invest not ex- 
ceeding 15 per cent of their capital (subject to the approval of 
the Federal Reserve Board) in other corporations similarly or- 
ganized, or in foreign corporations, provided such corporations 
transact only purely incidental business in the United States. 

“The importance of the Edge bill to the export trade of the 
United States is emphasized by the Federal Reserve Board in u 
letter urging the passage of the bill which it officially addressed 
to the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency last July: 

Tue credit situation in Europe at the present time is such that in 
order to maintain a stable market for our exports it will be necessary 
not merely to grant short-time commercial credits * * * but also 
long-term investment credits, * * To this end Senate bill 2472 
(the Edge bill) 2 5985 — for the organization of corporations which 
shall be permitted to engage both in the business of international or 
foreign commercial banking and in other financial operations as distin- 


guished from commercial banking, such as shall be necessary to t 
in the development and maintenance of the commerce of the United 
bill and 


States. * 

“The Federal Reserve Board earnestly indorses the pro 
suggests that its enactment is even more essential at this time than 
when its adoption was first recommended by the board. The board 
knows no one way in which the present European credit situation may 
be more effectively deait with than by the incorporation of institutions 
of the kinds provided for in this bill, and anything that betters that 
situation assists not merely in the gigantic task of reconstruction in 
Europe, but also in providing a market for our own exports and in 
developing our foreign commerce in a most effective and satisfactory 
way. 

“To correct the second deficiency, the McLean bill (which 
passed Congress Sept. 5, 1919) provides that until January 1, 
1921, any member bank of the Federal Reserve System may 
invest not exceeding 5 per cent of its capital and surplus in any 
corporation or corporations of the class provided in the Edge 
bill, so long as the financial interest of such member bank in 
such corporation and in the establishment of branches in for- 
eign countries does not exceed a total of 10 per cent of its 
capital and surplus. 

“The Edge bill specially provides in effect that shares of 
corporations organized under it shall be owned, in the majority 
at least, by citizens of the United States and by corporations 
organized under State or Federal laws, or firms or corporations 
controlled by citizens of the United States, whether engaged in 
domestic competition or not. While the Edge bill forbids cor- - 
porations organized under it to hecome members of the Federal 
Reserve System, nevertheless it specially provides that such 
corporations may constitute member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System as their agents, and specially permits such mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System, subject only to regu- 
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lations of the Federal Reserve Board, to place their facilities 
at the disposal of corporations organized under the Edge bill. 

“The practical benefits which manufacturers throughout the 
United States, particularly manufacturers cooperating under 
the Webb Act, will derive from the Edge bill are explained by 
1 5 Eben in a recent statement, as follows: 
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to sell to investors, and the money so received will be paid to the 
American seller. Through the powers granted to these proposed cor- 
porations they may accept even mortgages on the plants or other real 
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to redeem its Bar dy and to put aside a little profit besides. 

“Of special value will this be to corporations or combinations or- 
ganized under the Webb Act. For instance, a grow 
have combined to sell their shoes abroad may comb to ce their 
own commercial operations with which they will be intimately 
So also with manufacturers and exporters in every other line, even agri- 
culture, they will be able to keep all the reins in their own hands. 

“From the foregoing it appears that the Edge bill, in brief, 
facilitates further investment by member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System in corporations organized for financing long-time 
credits in foreign trade, and adds the official encouragement of 
the Federal Government to a class of investment and financial 
institutions which have already abundantly justified such en- 
couragement by successful operation in a number of pioneer in- 
stances in several European countries and in the United States 
under various State laws. Neither the Edge bill nor any insti- 
tutions organized under it is other than a piece of quite familiar 
machinery. Wisely directed, with correct application of power, 


its results will be permanently beneficial to American expert | 


trade. It requires, however, the same thorough investigation of 
foreign customers to whom credit is granted and the same care- 
Yul building up of good will among American investors to whom 
its securities must be sold that is required in the successful 
operation of any other investment and financial institution. To 
accomplish this cooperation is neeessary; in some instances 
cooperation among American manufacturers in the same line of 
business, but in all instances cooperation between American 
manufacturers and the best financial and banking intelligence 
which they can consult. For the points of view of the manu- 
facturer, the bank, the security-issuing house, and the investing 
public, together with the point of view of America’s future posi- 
tion in the export trade of the world, must all be reflected in the 
conduct of the institutions to be organized under the Edge bill.” 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, if there is no objection, I ask 
to have inserted in the Recorp without reading an article on the 
United States and the Shantung question by Mr. Thomas F. 


Millard, which has just reached me. It has been so helpful to me | 


that I should be glad to have other Senators see it. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 

Tis UNITED STATES AND THE SHANTUNG QUESTION. 
(By Thomas F. Millard, Oct. 17, 1919.) 

“Efforts to rectify the so-called Shantung provisions of the 
treaty adopted at Paris have two major considerations and ob- 
jects: 

“(a) Protection of the interests of the United States. 

“(b) Protection of 

“In dealing with the question it is presumed that the American 
Senate gives primary place to the first (a) object, with a sincere 
desire also to secure the second object. 

No statements or arguments have been brought inte the dis- 
cussion by prominent Americans indicating that any branch of 
the American Government has thought of abandoning the tradi- 
tional American policy toward China, as embodied in the Hay 
doctrine of the commercial open door for all nations and the 
preservation of the territorial integrity and administrative au- 
tonomy of China. The argument is about means to preserve 
that doctrine and policy in relation to the treaty and covenant 
adopted by the Paris conference. It is evident that a majority of 
the Senate and of the American people regard the treaty provi- 
sions concerning Shantung as unsatisfactory and as subversive 
of both ef the above-named objects. Two methods of co: 
the treaty and covenant are proposed, by amendment and by 

. reservations, 

“A distinction can be made between these methods, viz, amend- 
ment of the treaty and covenant attempt to reverse certain things 
that were done by the Paris conference; reservations attempt to 
deprive those acts of the conference of binding force upon the 
United States. Amendments attempt to react upon the past; 


of shoe men who | 


reservations look more to the future. Both methods may have 
the same ultimate results. From the standpoint of the inter- 
est of America in the Shantung question they seem as well safe- 
guarded either way. 


THE INTEREST OF CHINA. 


“ There is no deubt that it would have been more satisfactory 
to China had the Paris conference adopted provisions regarding 
Shantung by which Germany’s position and rights and property 
there were ceded to China instead of to Japan, especially if 
Japan had signed a treaty containing those provisions; and even 
if Japan had not signed such a treaty a powerful international 
force would have been formally aligned against her. It may be 
pointed out, however, that even if the treaty had awarded the 
German rights and position in Shantung to China, Japan still 
would have been actually in possession of those rights, and the 
task of enforcing the treaty would have remained a delicate and 
difficult one; in short, the problem of getting Japan out of Shan- 
tung and other parts of China would have been a very embar- 
rassing question for the powers, 

“Tn that connection, the matter of the so-called ‘secret’ 
agreements has an important bearing. These were private en- 


| gagements made in February and March, 1917, whereby the 


British, French, Russian, and Italian Governments agreed, in 
substance, to support Japan at the peace conference in her claim 
to inherit the German rights and position in Shantung. An ex- 
amination of the texts of those diplomatic engagements indicates 
that the four Governments mentioned did not commit themselyes 
in those private agreements to support Japan beyond the peace 
conference. Therefore by supporting Japan at the conference 
those Governments fulfilled the letter of their engagements and 
the secret Shantung agreements were terminated by being paid 
in full. If, however, it was proposed to amend the treaty by 
reversing its articles relating to Shantung, and such an amend- 
ment was referred back to the conference, the secret Shantung 
agreements would be revived in their binding force on the 
British, French, and Italian Governments, and those Govern- 
ments almost certainly would feel compelled to again support 
Japan’s position. In these circumstances there is little prospect 
that the consent of the principal powers to a change in the Shan- 
tung clauses could be obtained. 

“On the other hand, the position of the United States on the 
question can be made clear by an explicit reservation, leaving the 
American Government free hereafter to pursue its traditional 
policy toward China. By not reviving the secret agreements 
and leaving them extinguished by being satisfied the British and 
French Governments also are left free regarding a future policy 
toward China, provided those Governments have not already 
made or do not hereafter make other engagements with Japan 
binding their actions, 

From these circumstances it appears that any advantages 
that might be gained by attempting to amend the Shantung 
clauses of the treaty might be offset by reviving the secret Shan- 
tung agreements, thereby circumscribing the policies now and 
perhaps hereafter of the British, French, and Italian Govern- 
ments. 

“The aeceptance of an amendment on Shantung by the con- 
ference at one time would probably have induced the Chinese 
Government to sign the treaty with Germany, but it hardly 
would have that result now, because the Chinese Government 
already has declared peace with Germany by resolution and will 
arrange the details by negotiation. By signing the treaty with 
Austria, China has become eligible for membership of a league 
of nations should one result from the Paris conference. 

“ Ching’s interest is apt to be served now and hereafter by 


| measures that will determine or influence the alignment of the 


principal powers on the broad issues of the Hay doctrine and on 
moves to induce Japan to restore Shantung and Manchuria and 
to abandon her policy of aggression in China. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE HAY DOCTRINE. 


China can be saved by saying the Hay doctrine and by con- 
verting its basic principles into international practice. On this 
purpose American diplomatie policy should be concentrated. 
These conditions are essential to the success of such a policy: 

„(n) An alignment of Great Britain with the United States 
on this question, and if possible also of the other principal 
nations in Europe, especially France. 

“(b) Knowledge by the American Government of all diplo- 
matic agreements and understandings, private or open, between 
Great Britain and those other powers in Europe relating to 
China and Asia, and of those powers with Japan. 

„(e) Prevention by the American Government, if possible, 
of any further agreements between those powers, or between 
any of those powers and Japan, or between any of those powers 
and China, which are antagonistic to or subversive of the prin- 
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ciples of the Hay doctrine, and the abrogation of existing agree- 
ments of that character. 

“(d) A declaration by the American Government. that it re- 
gards the political development of China and of eastern Asia 
on democratic lines, and free of the interference and oppres- 
sion of the imperialistic policies of any nations, to be of funda- 
mental importance to the United States and to American 
institutions. 

“(e) A refusal by the United States to allow its capital 
wealth and other resources to be used either directly or indi- 
rectly through other nations to obstruct or impede the fruition 
of the American policy in eastern Asia, and the withholding 
of American financial and other assistance to nations that 
either directly or indirectly oppose or try to subvert the Hay 
doctrine. 

“(f) The creation of the necessary facilities and agencies 
for extending and securing the American position in eastern 

a. 
“(g) Establish a definite entente or alliance with Great Brit- 
ain and France by which those powers will aid America in 
1 and putting into practice the Hay doctrine in 
hina. 

„It, of course, is true that the treatment of some of these 
matters lies outside of the prerogatives of the Senate in deal- 
ing with the present treaty and covenant, but it is in the power 
of the Senate to lay the foundations for them in its action 
relating to the treaty and covenant. 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH-AMERICAN ENTENTE OR ALLIANCE. 


“ Interwoven with the treaty and covenant adopted at Paris, 
and as a supplement to them, the President has laid before the 
Senate for its consent a treaty whereby the United States 
engages, under certain conditions (of an ‘unprovoked’ attack 
on France by Germany), to come to the assistance of France 
with military and other forces. By reason of the fact that at 
the same time a similar treaty was arranged between France 
and Great Britain, the two treaties constitute, in effect, a tri- 
partite defensive alliance. 

“This proposed alliance is designed to secure to France safe- 
guards not believed to be assured by the league of nations. Its 
territorial application is confined to Europe and to a single 
specified contingency. By becoming a party to it, the United 
States will be committed to obligations which entail great 
responsibility and expense and which involve this Nation in 
the whole corpus of European international politics, While the 
language of the proposed alliance treaty makes the condition of 
American participation an unprovoked attack by Germany upon 
France, the nature and causes of such provocation manifestly 
are not and plainly can not be confined strictly to issues that 
may arise directly between Germany and France. The treaties 
adopted at Varis reshape the political map of Europe and 
create conditions and relations which plant possible causes for 
provocations between Germany and France in every boundary 
and question arising in Europe, and even outside of Europe, 
If the United States enters upon this proposed alliance, every 
friction of nations in Europe or of European nations anywhere 
in the world will carry the possibility of eventually bringing 
this alliance into effect. : 

“In the terms of the proposed alliance the United States 
assumes heavy obligations in the interest of France; or, to 
broaden the application to its real content, to sustain a cer- 
tain balance of power in Europe by backing up France. 

“But the alliance as written contains no compensation for 
the United States. It provides for no defense or support of 
American territory or interests anywhere by France and Great 
Britain. 

In connection with the Far Eastern policy of the United 
States a clause in this proposed Anglo-French-American alli- 
ance treaty by which the French and British Governments 
again express adherence to and engage under certain conditions 
to aid America in defending or enforcing the Hay doctrine 
would clarify the attitudes of those powers vis-à-vis this ques- 
tion and aid greatly in establishing the future tranquillity of 
China and in averting a rupture of the peace about the 
Shantung and Manchuria questions. Such a clause will protect 
the interests and rights of China and safeguard the American 
policy toward China, as well as can be done now by diplomatic 
provision.” 

ESTATE OF THOMAS H. HALL. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent of the Senate for a little indulgence with refer- 


ence to a bill on the calendar. It will not take five minutes to 
act on it, I am sure. It is a bill which once has been passed 


by the Senate; it has twice been favorably reported in the 
House and favorably reported in the Senate, and unless it is 


passed now it will be too late to give the relief intended. It 
is a very small item, only involving $544.73, which, of course, 
is a bagatelle so far as the Government is concerned, but it is 
of great importance to the widow of Mr. Hall, who is being 
sued for that amount under conditions which make it improper 
that she should be called upon to pay it. I repeat, the Senate 
has passed the bill once before, and, as I have said, unless it is 
passed now and goes to the House it will be too late to afford 
the relief, because the suit is now pending in the Federal court 
which it is intended to relieve. I am sure we can dispose of it 
in two minutes, and I therefore ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (S. 2716) to relieve the 
estate of Thomas H. Hall, deceased, late postmaster at Panacea, 
Fla., and the bondsmen of said Thomas H. Hall, of the payment 
of money alleged to have been misappropriated by a clerk in 
said office. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the bill read. 

Mr. WARREN. I withhold objection until the bill has been 
read. 

Mr. FLETCHER. A report has been filed with the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the estate of Thomas H. Hall, deceased, late 

stmaster at Panacea, Fla., and the bondsmen of the said Thomas II. 
Hall as such postmaster, be, and they are hereby, relieved of the pay- 
ment of $544.73, together with the amount of the costs which may have 
accrued on account of the United States bringing an action to enforce 
the payment of said sum, the said sum being the amount of cash and 
funds held by the Post Office Department to be due from said Mali's 
estate to the United States for money misappropriated to his own use 
by a clerk in said office while the proffered resignation of said Hall was 
pending in the Post Office Department and while the said clerk was 
89208 postmaster with the consent and acquiescence of the Unitea 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the whole case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the preseut 
consideration of the bill? 

There being on objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WARREN. Is morning business closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 9205, being the first 
aad appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9205) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1920, and prior fiscal years, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations with amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with and that the bill be read in full for amendment, 
the amendments of the committee to be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understand the Senator does 
not want to ask that the reading be dispensed with at some 
period during the progress of the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. The bill will be read entirely as we go along. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the formal 
reading of the bill will be dispensed with, and the bill will be 
read for amendment, the committee amendments to be first con- 
sidered. : 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on 
was, at the top of page 2, to insert: 


BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY, 


With a view to facilitating the Bureau of Efficiency’s investigation 
of duplication of work in the several executive departments and inde- 
n establishments as now authorized by law, it is hereby directed 
hat before any Government department or independent establishment 
shall undertake any new activity, inquiry, or investigation, it shall 
inform the Bureau of Efficiency of (1) the character and scope of the 
activity, inquiry, or investigation, (2) the probable number o rsons 
to be employed, the probable salaries to be paid, and the probale total 
cost of the activity, inquiry, or investigation, and (3) the appropria- 
tions out of Wnion eee ie are to be made, 

The Bureau of ciency is directed to investigate the methods of 
business of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and to report to the 
Congress at the beginning of the next regular session, with such recom- 
mendations as it may deem proper to make. If only a partial report 
can be made at that time, a complete report shall be made as soon 
thereafter as practicable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Appropriations 


The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
as follows: 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


For tem em ees for 3 spre ——— 000: 
hat not mare t than two | — a 


shall be a re ———— at a exceeding 81400 por anmu per ap Fro ad “800 
per annum. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether the appropriation made for the 
Civil Service Commission—as I recall, it was a very generous 
and a very liberal one—proved inadequate; and, if so, why? 
Has the Civil Service Commission been adding to its personnel 
or force without any authority of Congress? 

Mr. WARREN. ‘The Senator is alluding to this appropriation 
of $50,000 put in by the House? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is not a committee amend- 
ment, 

Mr. KING. I am aware of that. 

Mr. WARREN. It is not a committee amendment, and it is 
hardly in order to take it up now. 

Mr. KING. I was merely inquiring so as to save recurring 
to it, If the Senator prefers, however, I will defer my inquiry. 

Mr. WARREN. It is a deficiency, and it was stated origi- 
nally by the commission that unless the appropriations were 
made larger there probably would be a deficiency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, at the top of page 3, to insert: 

COMMITTED ON PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


For expenses of auditing and clowing the accounts of the Committec 
on Public Information, to be expended under the direction and su 
vision of the Secretary of the Treasury, 


ances of fa per cbrae for the on blie Information, to- 
ether wit proceeds from the sale of material and receipts from 

e activities of said committee, immediately be covered into the 
Trea: as miscellaneous receipts u the of this act: Pro- 
vided, t that part of the vil Sanini im pa a act for the fiscal 
year 4919 which WW “that all moneys received through the mo- 


tion-picture activities of the committee shall be paid into the Treasury 
to the credit of the appropriation and be available for the said activ- 
ities ” is hereby ed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations explain this item? 

Mr. WARREN. It is for the purpose of closing up the ex- 
pense accounts and effects of what remains of the Creel Bu- 
reau of so-called Public Information. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of District of Columbia,” on page 3, after 


line 15, to insert: 
DISTRICT OF cakes 


rp oo contained in the District 


Ti ded balances of 
0 TE — (gel 1919 Ea main and 


of Columbia in receiving basins act 
to roximately 
—— — during 


The eee was agreed to. 
a next amendment was, on page 8, after line 24, to insert: 
G Upper 8 e 3 additional am amount iat poguired for — 
ustru on o betw: 
8 and K Streets and thet Chain Bri Bridge, 2 819.0060. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Community forums and civic centers: Not to exceed 50 per cent of the 
appropriation of $25,000 for the fiscal year 1920 for expenses of the 


2, to insert: 


comment forums and civic centers in schools of the District 
‘of Co ia 3 expended for payment of secretaries, teachers, 
ean eae 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, when the last appropriation bill 
was under consideration there was considerable debate over the 
appropriation for the civic forums; and, as I recall, the appro- 
ipriation, though it was very liberal, was cut down from what 
Some had desired. Is it the plan now to augment that appro- 
priation? 

Mr. WARREN. Not at all. If the Senator will read the 
amendment, it adds nothing to the former tion. It sim- 
ply allows 50 per cent instead of 25 per cent to go for clerks and 
other employees, instead of going for rental and janitors, as they 
do not need the 75 per cent as it stood for the payment of 
Janitors, rent, and expenses of that kind. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment. 
to the amendment, if it is in order. I move to strike out 50,“ 
in line 5, page 4, before the words “ per cent,” and insert 333.“ 

The reason why I propose that is this: The present law au- 
thorizes but 25 per cent of the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1920 for expenses of the community forums and civic centers 
in the public schools of the District of Columbia to be expended 
for payment of secretaries, teachers, organizers, and clerks. 
Instead of using 25 per cent for these purposes, ‘as Congress in- 
tended, and as has been the case in the past, they now want to 
take 50 per cent of the amount of the appropriation, in order 
that they may employ more secretaries, more teachers, more 
organizers, and more clerks, That is the effect of this amend- 
ment as reported. Perhaps it would be the part of wisdom to 
give them a little more than 25 per cent, but I can not see why. 
we should give them 50 per cent for these specific purposes, 
although I know the object of it. The object of it is that the 
next time they ask for an appropriation it will be more than 
the present $25,000. I think that if we take one-third of the 
whole amount of the appropriation for the purpose of paying the 
secretaries, teachers, organizers, and clerks that is ‘sufficient. 
Therefore I offer that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 4 in the committee amendment, on 
line 5, it is proposed to strike out “ 50,” before the words “ per 
cent,“ and to insert in lieu thereof 333.“ 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I hope that motion will not 
prevail, and that the matter may be allowed to go as it stands 
to the committee of conference. 

The allusion to what has been done in the past can apply 
only to two appropriations, because it is a new matter; and 
the determination of the committee, if I may judge by expres- 
sions when we were considering this item, was that this prob- 
ably would be the last appropriation. They asked for $65,000 
for this purpose, if I remember correctly—either sixty or sixty- 
five thousand dollars—and we gave them $25,000, and we re- 
stricted the matter of teachers, and so forth, to 25 per cent. 
It would have been a matter of using the money for purposes 
that might not be necessary if it were left as it is, because the 
quarters can be provided without payment. It is a matter 
of evening meetings, and so forth, in the schoolhouses. The 
payment of janitors for attention, of course, has to go on, but 
the whole object of this is to impart knowledge to the young. 
In order to impart that knowledge, teachers are required; and, 
ef course, the organizers and clerks come along, so that I 
think the committee in voting on this believed that it should 
go to conference as it stands. 

I therefore hope the amendment to the amendment may not 
prevail. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just one more word. 

I wish that I had the list of the activities that this com- 
munity forum and civic center has mapped out. It goes into 
every conceivable activity of life, including the teaching of 
French, the teaching of the violin, the teaching of cooking, the 
teaching of a hundred different things, as enumerated in the 
list that they themselves have furnished members of the com- 
mittee. I left the list over at my office, or I would put it in the 
Recorp in full. Allow me to say now that if the program is 
carried out the appropriation in years to come will not be 
$25,000, but it will be nearer $250,000, and we will not have a 
few teachers and organizers and clerks and secretaries, but 
we will have a horde of them in the District of Columbia, 
and we will be asked to furnish a building for them to occupy 
if the program as submitted is carried out. 

I am perfectly willing that the Government shall pay the 
salaries of the necessary clerks and a limited number of 
teachers that are required in the District of Columbia for 
carrying on meetings to be held under the auspices of the :com- 
munity forums and civic centers, but I do not want established 
in the District of Columbia again a complete organization for 
instruction of every sort and every kind. As I say, my amend- 
ment would give them more than 25 per cent to pay for the 
secretaries, organizers, and clerks. I am perfectly willing that 
a third of the amount shall be devoted to that purpose; but, in 
my opinion, that is all that it should be, and I hope the amend- 
ment to the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator certainly knows 
that the Committee on Appropriations would not assent to any 
such appropriation as he sta 000. There is not the 
slightest intention nor the slightest hint from any quarter that 
the committee would do that. The committee amendment, of 
course, carries no additional appropriation. It really prevides, 
in my judgment, for the reasonable expenditure of the present 
approprintion. 
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I have here a great amount of matter on this subject from the 
board of education, letters from the several members of the 
District government, a letter from Miss Margaret Wilson, and 
many others. I think as little as we can do in the case of the 
amount already appropriated—and which, as I said, is likely 
to be the last—is to let it be used in the direction of doing 
some good, rather than to tie it up so that it must be used in a 
direetion where it would be of no particular account. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to ask 
a question? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. ; 

Mr. KING. Why did the former Congress, in making this 
appropriation, limit the expenditure for this purpose to 25 
per cent of the amount unless they intended that that was all 
that should be utilized for clerical and other services of that 
kind? Why should the committee now, in a deficiency bill, 
change the original purpose of the appropriation and divert 
the appropriation from the channel in which it was to be ex- 
pended to some other? If the former Congress appropriated 
$25,000 and limited the amount to be expended for employees 
to 25 per cent, what right have we now to change that? 

Mr. WARREN. We placed the percentage as low as we did 
because we believed at the time that they would have to pay 
more for rental, and so forth. But those matters have been 
so arranged that they have continued in the same rooms, and 
other help has been contributed. This is to make the money go 
further and do more good. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, if we save some 
part of the amount which it was contemplated would be spent 
for rental, why may it not be covered back into the Treasury? 
Certainly it would be refreshing to find one appropriation not 
fully exhausted. 

Mr. WARREN. It is very refreshing if the Senator thinks 
that any part of that will go back into the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when the first appropriation was 
asked for community forums and civic centers the amount asked 
for was $10,000, as I remember, and the committee was told that 
at no time would it ever amount to more than $10,000. We have 
it up to $25,000 now, and there was $65,000 asked for. Have we 
forgotten that when we established the Children’s Bureau it 
was stated upon the floor of the Senate, not only by one Senator 
but by a number, that at no time in the history of this country 
would it require more than $25,000? To-day we appropriate 
around one-quarter of a million dollars. 

Mr. President, we were told that if this community forum and 
civic center was established all that the Government of the 
United States would be asked to pay would be the actual ex- 
penses attendant upon it, and that public-spirited citizens would 
give their time freely for the purpose of directing its activities. 

I suppose that many Senators were visited by the lady in 
charge of this work last year, and they will remember that she 
wanted the use of the grounds in front of the Capitol to give a 
pageant, and one of the reasons why she said she wanted to 
give it was that all the money that was appropriated had not 
been expended, and unless they gave the pageant the money 
would go back into the Treasury of the United States. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] suggests to me that that 
is a good reason for it. I know it is a reason that is followed 
by most of the departments of the Government. 

I want the public-spirited citizens who wanted this forum and 
civic center created in the beginning to eontinue in the work 
they were so anxious to undertake and not throw this burden 
back upon the Congress of the United States. As far as I am 
concerned, I am perfectly willing to pay all of the expenses 
attached to it, and I am perfectly willing to pay the clerks who 
labor all the time to keep the accounts, but as far as anything 
else is concerned, Mr. President, if we undertake to earry out 
the program that is mapped out, I have not any doubt as to what 
the result will be in the end. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I notice that in one 
portion of the pending bill there is an appropriation for the 
International Industrial Congress, and in connection with that 
appropriation I wish to bring to the attention of the Senate what 
I believe to be one of the most important problems before the 
eountry to-day, the proposed bitumineus-coal strike which men- 
aces the country. 

Mr. President, three weeks ago, on October 1, I made some 
remarks in the Senate regarding the threatened strike of the 
bituminous-coal miners. This was in connection with an in- 


formal report I made at the time concerning the work of a 


subcommittee of the Interstate Commerce Committee, of which 
I am chairman, which has been investigating the coal situation. 

In view of the desperate situation which menaces us, I deem 
it my duty to make some further remarks at this time, in order 
that the country may be advised, through this body, what the 
outlook now is and what a serious state of affairs is threatened 
on and after November 1. 

An industrial calamity seems to be imminent in the United 
States. The stage has been deliberately set for this disastrous 
event by 400,000 men, over one-third of whom are foreign born, 
who can net speak the English language, and who have no 
acquaintance or sym with our institutions. 

On September 23, 1919, the United Mine Workers of America, 
in convention assembled at Cleveland, Ohio, adopted a proposed 
wage scale, whose terms were embraced in a notable document 
of 13 sections. These were all set forth in my former remarks 
upon. this subject. I shall now mention 2 only of the 13 de- 
mands. 

First. A 60 per cent increase in wages. 

A Pocong Establishment of a six-hour day and a five-day work- 

g week, 

Through a committee these demands were presented to a like 
committee representing the bituminous coal operators of the 
central competitive district. This conference of the operators’ 
and miners’ representatives took place in Buffalo. Subsequent 
meetings have been held in Philadelphia. 

At these conferences the representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America have presented the ironclad demands of 
their convention. ‘They have admitted that they were without 
power to change the terms proposed or in any sense to play the 
rôle of negotiators. They were, in effect, messengers only, to 
convey certain demands, and in default of an acceptance of the 
same the inevitable result would be that set forth in the 
twelfth of the 13 “ points,” to wit: 

W. mmend that event a satisfacto: 

r ͤ ͤ tend: DENA Norai ip 1919, to 
replace the one now in effect, that the international officials author- 
ized to and are hereby instructed to call a general strike of all bitu- 
minous miners and mine workers agi). i the United States, the 
same to become effective November 1, 1 

In passing let me call attention to one remarkable phase of 
this controversy. The bituminous field of the United States is 
divided into four districts. The central competitive district 
comprises Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and western Pennsylvania. 
The demand of the United Mine Workers has been presented 
only to the operators in that district. Nevertheless, in the 
event of the latter deelining to accede to the demands of the 
miners a strike is to take place in all four districts, in spite of 
the faet that the operators in the other three districts have 
never had any demands or grievances presented to them. 

I wish again to invite attention to the fact that the miners’ 
representatives have presented certain drastic terms, which they 
apparently are without authority to alter or deviate from, while 
the representatives of the operators are vested with plenary 
power. 

The United Mine Workers of America as an organization have 
achieved their present position in the world of labor through 
“eollective bargaining.” But where is there even a trace of 
collective bargaining ” in the proposal they have placed before 
the bituminous operators? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish tlie Senator would ex- 
plain whether this demand for a 60 per cent increase, a six-hour 
day, and a five-day week applies only to that division where the 
complaint arises or does it apply to all the other three? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, It applies as well to the other three. 
The demand is made for the entire field by the president of the 
United Mine Workers of America representing the entire group, 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the Senator, there has been 
no demand with reference to wages or conditions in any of these 
groups except the one in which the demand has actually heen 
presented and to which he is referring, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not quite hear the question 
of the Senator from Nebraska, but I understand if the strike 
should beeome effeetive it would spread throughout the United 
States, either directly or indirectly, through sympathetic strik- 
ing or independent action upon the part of other organizations, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The contracts: made between the 
miners and the operators relate to the several competitive fields, 
The demands are made by the president of the miners’ union, 
controlling through the various locals all the competitive fields, 
and those demands, I understand, are made for all the fields in 
the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 


nquiry? 
Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. 
cessation of mining in all the bituminous coal fields of the 
United States? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. They will be entirely, absolutely, 
closed down except where there are nonunion mines, and those 
comprise about 25 per cent, I believe, of the entire production, 


This will result, will it not, directly in the 


which amounts to some 550,000,000 tons per year. I intend to 
point that out a little later in the course of my remarks, 

The miners have come and have laid down their demands— 
their rigid, hard, and fast demands—and have said, “ Here is 
what we demand; take it or leave it. Pay us a billion dollars 
a year more, trust in our ability to produce in a 30-hour week 
enough coal to keep your industries going and you from freezing, 
or we will close up the Nation as tight as a drum November 1.“ 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator speaks of a 30-hour week. 
The prevailing week has been how many hours? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Forty-eight. 

Mr. KING. Forty-four hours in some places. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; 44 in some places. Is that 


collective bargaining? To my mind the operators were right. 


in refusing to grant these inordinate demands. What right 
have the coal producers of the country to saddle every man, 
woman, and child in the United States with a staggering 
tribute tax, such as the miners propose, and in addition gamble 
on the miners’ ability to produce, in 30 hours a week, coal 
enough to keep American industries going and American houses 
from freezing? 

Now, let us go back a little. Under the Lever Act of August 
10, 1917, the United States Fuel Administration was organized. 
This act contained the following clause, being section 24: 

That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect when the 
existing state of war between the United States and Germany shall 
have terminated, and the fact and date of such termination shall be 
ascertained and proclaimed by the President; but the termination 
of this-act shall not affect any act done, or any right or obligation 
acerul or accrued or any suit or 8 had or commenced in 
any civil case before the said termination pursuant to this act; but all 
rights and liabilities under this act arising before its termination shall 
continue and may be enforced in the same manner as if the act had not 
terminated. Any offense committed and all penalties, forfeitures, or 
liabilities incurred prior to such termination may be prosecuted or 
1 in the same manner and with the same effect as if this act 

ad not been terminated, 

Both the letter and spirit of this act are very clear. 

After the passage of the Lever Act and the creation of the 
United States Fuel Administration, acting under the inspiration 
of Dr. Garfield, an agreement was entered into between the 
bituminous-coal operators and their employees whereby the 
scale contract of April 1, 1916, was modified and extended 
“during the continuance of the war, and not to exceed two 
years from April 1, 1918.” 

I may point out that this was the second increase of wages 
granted under the Fuel Administration. The increase for the 
first six months previously amounted to approximately 15 per 
cent, I understand. Then when six months had gone by, during 
the continuation of the war, they came again, and, through the 
instigation of Dr. Garfield, the coal miners and coal operators 
got together and made a new wage scale. I have that wage 
scale here, but I will not read it. That increase amounted to 
approximately 80 per cent, and the miners agreed to operate 


the mines not less than two years beyond April 1, 1918, or 
during the continuance of the war. 

Mr. THOMAS. That arrangement constitutes, does it not, 
what is generally known as collective bargaining? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I so understand. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of what avail is collective bargaining if one 
party to the bargain may abandon it or repudiate it at pleasure? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of no avail, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

This language in the agreement should be carefully noted 
“during the continuance of the war.” The Department of Jus- 
tice and the various Federal courts have repeatedly held that the 
war is not over, and will not be until the fact is duly proclaimed 
by the President, following a formal ratification of the treaty 
of peace. This has been universally held. The Lever Act, from 
which I have quoted, clearly sets forth this fact and this view 
of the law. Therefore the scale agreement referred to is in full 
force and will be until April 1, 1920, unless the President shall 
declare the state of war at an end following the ratification of 
the treaty of peace. 

Now, this contract, entered into during the solemn days of 
actual hostilities, is to be tossed into the discard and treated, 
in true Kaiserian fashion, as a scrap of paper, unless the de- 
mands of the miners shall be acceded to. 

The two chief demands, which I have already referred to, a 
60 per cent increase in wages and the establishment of a six-hour 
work day and a five-day working week, together with certain 
auxiliary demands, would involve an increase of from $2 to 
$2.50 in the cost of each ton of bituminous coal delivered to the 
consumer. This would aggregate fully a billion dollars in the 
country as a whole. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
may inquire? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Generally speaking, I understand 
they average from $1,200 to $1,500 per year for each miner. I 
think that is the average. I have the scale of wages here. It 
is approximately $1 an hour. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. At present? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. That statement was made to 
me Jast night by the president of one of the operating companies, 

I hold in my hand a carefully prepared table, which I shall 
ask to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Record in connection 
with my remarks. Based upon the figures of the United States 
Geological Survey of the bituminous coal consumption during 
1917, I am able to show to what extent the people of the several 
States, the consumers of bituminous coal, will be penalized if 
the demands of the miners are granted. This is the annual cost 
to the public of the wage demands of the United Mine Workers 
of America in bituminous coal only, using the 1917 consumption 
figures and estimating the increased cost of production at $2 
per ton. 

I should like to call attention of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce IMr. CUxnstixs], handling the 
very important railroad legislation, to the fact that the esti- 
mate of the Geological Survey of the increased cost to the rail- 
roads of the country on account of this demand of the United 
Mine Workers of America is $300,000,000 per annum. 

I ask that the table to which I have referred be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


What are the wages at present, if I 
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Annual cost to the public of United Mine Workers of America wage demand, bituminous coal „ using 1917 consumption figures and estimating increased cost of production at 
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Mr. FRELINGHUT SEN. Mr. President, do the Senators 
from Alabama know that the people of their State would be 
‘taxed $22,000,000 to meet these demands? Do the Senators 
from Michigan comprehend that if the increase asked for were 
granted their constituents would have an enlargement of their 
coal bills to the extent of $29,000,000? 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator’s estimate include anything 
more than the actual increase in cost of production added to 
this wage scale, or does it also include an added profit which 
the operator would probably add to the price to the consumer? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It does not include an added profit. 
It is based entirely upon the present cost of production under 
the present scale and the proposed advance in wages. 

Mr. McCORMICK. What about reduction in hours and its 
influence? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is taken into account. It 
also includes the increased cost by reason of the reduced pro- 
duction on account of a six-hour day. 

Are the Senators from Missouri aware that the citizens of 
‘their State would be mulcted to the extent of $24,000,000 in the 
event that the mine workers have their way? Do the Senators 
from New England realize that their States would be called 
upon to pay $36,000,000 to the mine workers’ union? Do the 
Senators from Ohio comprehend that the share their State 
would pay would be $76,000,000? Are the Senators from Illinois 
aware that the United Mine Workers are demanding an annual 
toll of $85,000,000 from the people of their State? And the Sena- 
tors from Pennsylvania, are they cognizant of the fact that that 
Commonwealth will be called upon to contribute $161,000,000 to 
the same organization? My own State is much smaller than 
those cited and the extent to which my constituents would be 
mulcted would be considerably less, yet they would be called 
upon to contribute $13,700,000 to the coffers of the bituminous 
miners. 

Are the people of the United States prepared to go down into 
their pockets and pay out $1,000,000,000 a year in order that the 
United Mine Workers may have a 60 per cent raise in pay, work 
six hours a day, and that for only five days a week? 

Are the people of the United States prepared to place any 
industry on a six-hour basis? In response to an insistent de- 
mand of labor agitators an eight-hour day has been legalized. 
What more do labor organizations want? If any such conces- 
sion be made to the miners, how long would it be before like 
demands would be made by representatives of other trades, and 
what would the final harvest be? 

All thinking men, nll economists, all students of trade and 
sociological conditions as well, are demanding the highest de- 
gree of productivity at this time. The Great War withdrew 
twenty-five or thirty millions of men—probably more—from the 
ordinary fields of production, industrial and agricultural, and 
the world, economically, is all awry and normal conditions will 
not prevail for many years. It may take a decade or even a 
generation to get back to healthy, rational conditions in our 
domestic economy. 


Yet here we have nearly 400,000 men insisting that over fro 
days shall be dropped from the industrial calendar each week, 
while idleness shall take the place of activity and inertness the 
place of production. 

We all recall the great coal strike of 1902. Prior to that the 
miners worked 19 hours. Indeed, at one time they bad a 
12-hour day. ‘The celebrated conciliation and arbitration board, 
presided over by Judge George Gray, of Delaware, reached the 
conclusion that the miners’ day should be reduced to nine 
hours, that being deemed a reasonable and proper working-day 
period. That was promptly acquiesced in at that time. Next 
came the demand for an eight-hour day, which was granted 
through congressional enactment, 

And now comes this final demand for a six-hour day. Where 
will it stop? Production would in due course of time entirely 
end, the wheels of production would cease to revolve, and we 
would have chaos and disaster throughout the land, 

A demand for a 6-hour day—for a 80-hour week—involves a 
87 per cent cut in present working time. To my mind this 
means a 87 per cent cut in bituminous-coal production. And 
that in turn means but one thing, a coal supply so insufficient 
to meet the country’s needs that the closed factories, the 
idle mills, the crippled industries, the unheated homes of our 
people, would bring about a shortage infinitely worse than that 
of the winter of 1917-18. 

It is out of the question for the miners’ terms to be granted. 
The demanded decrease in working hours would result in indus- 
trial disaster, The demanded increase in wages would impose 
a financial burden upon the consumer that he can not afford to 

What is the alternative which the American mine workers 
present to the people of the United States through the opera- 
tors? The country is to be plunged into industrial chaos two 
weeks hence. Not a pound of coal will be supplied thereafter. 
Our factories and mills will be closed. Our public utilities, our 
railroads, will cease to function. The homes of those compelled 
by reason of locality to use soft coal will be deprived of all 
fuel. Pneumonia and other diseases will become widespread. 
Hunger and suffering of all kinds will prevail in many com- 
munities. Industrial America will be brought to a standstill, 
and paralysis will take the place of activity at a time when the 
highest degree of productivity should prevail. 

And who are the men who have precipitated this state of 
affairs? Are they American citizens? To a very large extent 
they are not. A vast majority were born on foreign soil, and, 
as I have said, do not speak our language and have nothing in 
common with the dyed-in-the-wool American. Some of them 
have been naturalized, but between one-third and one-half of 
the entire number are still aliens and utterly lacking in all the 
elements which go to make up the patriotic American citizen. 

Is the United States ready to be dictated to by these men? 

I have in my hand a letter written to me by the vice president 
of the National Coal Association. I asked him to give me the 
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percentage of aliens employed in the mines, and he writes me 
as follows: 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. O., October 15, 1919. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Referring to our conversation this morning, I 
take pleasure in placing before you below the result of a canvass of the 
nationality of the empi oyees in bituminous coal industry made by the 
National Coal Association in July, 1918. ‘This canvass covered approxi- 
mately 2,000 operating companies in practically every producing field 
in the country, and in our judgment is representative of conditions 
prevailing in the industry to-day. 

The canyass showed : 


Nationality. 


Forcign-born employees, by nationalities. 


Nationality : Number. 
Austria-Hungarians, including Slovaks, Ruthenians, Mag- 

yars, and Hortats (Croats) 59, 271 

Bulgarians sas 


Very truly, yours, 


J. D. F.. Morrow, 
Vice President. 

The time has come to put an end to this situation. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, I desire to ask how many employees are there working in 
the mines? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Four hundred and forty-six thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-six. 

Mr. WATSON. That number includes both Americans and 
aliens? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Both Americans and aliens. 

Mr. WATSON. Does it include both anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coal miners? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
ply to bituminous coal miners. 
thracite coal miners, I think. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I inquire what area the 
number of 446,000 referred to by the Senator from New Jersey 
covers? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That covers all of the bituminous 
coal mines located both in the East and the West. 

Mr. WARREN. Then it covers altogether both the East and 
West? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; the entire area. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me to have read, if 
it will not interrupt his remarks, two telegrams which I have 
just received, coming from the largest coal corporations in Wy- 
oming, which are mining vast quantities of bituminous coal? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that the Secretary read the telegrams 
that I send to the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Kinnur, Wro., October 20, 1919. 
Senator Francis E. WARREN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Wyoming coal operators have bad no volce in wage controversy with 
miners, Please use T influence with Secretary of Labor Wilson so 
that negotiations will not be settled or adjourned without we are repre- 
sented. As matter now stands, the negotiations haye all been with 
eastern coal producers, and the western operators are being forced into 
a position without representation. 

NORTHERN WYOMING COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
C. A. BARNARD, Secretary. 


No; the number has reference sim- 
There are about 185,000 an- 
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CHEYENNE, Wyo., October 20, 1919. 
Senator F. E. WARREN ° 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Please, if possible, see Secretary of Labor Wilson and advise him that 
southern Wyoming coal operators do not feel there is any justice in any 
settlement made in the East with coal miners to which we are made a 
party without representation. We stand ready to meet representatives 
of the miners from our district in conference to negotiate a wage scale 
atany time. Do not want to be tied or bound by any agreement made in 
the central competitive field, 

P. J. QuEALY. 
W. D. BRENNAN. 

Mr. WARREN. I simply wish to say that information comes 
to me, not only from these dispatches but from other sources, that 
there is no controversy in the mines of Wyoming; and the miners 
there seem to have been excluded from participation in the con- 
ference in connection with the proposition made by certain rep- 
resentatives of labor in the eastern section of the country. 

Mr. KENYON. | Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I understood the list read by the Senator in- 
cluded the number of foreigners employed in this industry. 
Were they all unnaturalized? , : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; the number indicated were 
unnaturalized aliens. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if the threatened coal strike embraces also the anthracite fields or 
only the bituminous fields? : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It does not embrace the anthracite 
fields. The anthracite miners and operators have settled their 
differences and their contract continues until the 31st of March, 
1920. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I baye received quite a number 
of telegrams of similar import to those placed in the Rxconb by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and coming from 
operators in my State. There has been since the troubles of 
1914 no difficulty in the mines of Colorado, but they are involved 
in the present situation, and, whatever the result may be, they 
will be affected by the conditions that will prevail after the 1st 
of November, notwithstanding their nonparticipation either in 
the so-called demands of the miners or in the proposals of com- 
promise. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, that is one of the 
difficulties in the situation. The president of the union can 
order this strike and will order it in the fields where there are no 
differences between the operators and the employees. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for just a moment? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator has given the number of 
aliens who are now engaged in this industry. Can the Senator 
state what the relative proportion between Americans and for- 
eigners was at the time of the strike of 1902 and whether there 
has been any considerable change in the relative proportions from 
that time until this? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I have the Gray report in my desk, 
but I have not read that portion of it, and I do not know. I 
know that the present radical influence which is being exerted 
in the union mine workers’ organization comes principally from 
the foreign element. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. One moment, until I finish. I 
understand that the older mining men, the men with families 
and children, who have been employed in the mines for many 
years, are not the trouble makers; that they stay at home and are 
law-abiding citizens. When the local unions haye their meetings 
the men that come are the foreign element, who are very radical 
and very pronounced in their demands. The old, conservative 
miner is retiring and naturally stays away from the meetings. 
That is what happened in the convention at Cleyeland. I under- 
stand the radicals controlled it and presented these demands, 
which were in the nature of an ultimatum. I understand 
that there is to be no referendum, and although Secretary Wilson 
informed the Senate committee that there could be a referendum, 
I understand there is not and will not and can not be a referen- 
dum to the miners. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was impressed by what other 
Senators from coal-mining States have said, and also by what 
the Senator from New Jersey has said, that the difficulty comes 
only from one district. Now, the Senator is assuming all the 
time—and he may, of course, be right—that when the strike is 
called all the other districts in which there has been no dispute 
in regard to wages or any other question will strike the same as 
the miners in the district where the dispute has arisen. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. “Certainly; the order has gone out 
to strike. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think that the miners in 
other sections and States where there is no dispute will obey 
the order to strike? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no question about it. If the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey will permit me, the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. operates the largest steel mill west of the Mississippi River. 
They had no difficulty whatever with their men and conferences 
were granted as rapidly as they were asked. Not a single 
grievance was presented that was not met and considered. Not- 
withstanding that fact, when the call for the steel strike was 
issued, 6,500 men walked out; they are out yet; and, for the 
first time in 80 years, those great mills are absolutely silent, 
although the employees have no grievance and no difficulty 
whatever. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator thinks, of course, from that that 
the same condition will be brought about in the event the coal 
strike takes place? 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no question about it, in my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In Illinois there are approximately 100,000 
bituminous-coal miners, and my information from that area is 
that practically all of them will go out on strike. When they 
will return, or how long they will stay out, no one can tell. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, my judgment is that the same 
thing may happen in Wyoming, because it has twice before hap- 
pened. In one instance there was hardly a man employed by a 
concern numbering its employees by the hundreds, and in an- 
other case by the thousands, that did not go out. Jt amounts 
to this, that when an order goes out from labor headquarters 
to strike, the members of the union who refuse to obey the 
order are punished, being liable to a fine and, of course, to ex- 
pulsion from their union. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think another thing that ought to be 
understood by the public, if the Senator from New Jersey has 
not already made it clear, is that this coal strike was practically 
ordered before any attempt had been made to harmonize any 
existing difficulties between employers and employees. No de- 
mands had been made and no call for a conference had been 
asked. They met in convention, directed their re%resentatives 
to make certain demands, and if those demands were denied to 
strike. That is the situation—a most unusual condition—and 
I think the country ought to understand it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I regret that I was not able to hear the 
first part of the speech of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN], but I think every Senator is impressed with 
the importance of this subject.. The remarks which have just 
been made by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] made 
me feel that, perhaps, I ought to call attention to this situation: 
I haye been told, and I believe reliably, that when the delegates 
met in convention in Cleyeland these demands were presented to 
the convention, a resolution was passed instructing their com- 
mittee to present them, and they were directed to report back to 
the convention. Ordinarily in disputes between operators and 
miners, a referendunr may be had at which the miners are 
privileged to cast a secret vote, but under the plan which was 
adopted by the delegates in this case the miners themselyes will 
have no privilege of voting upon these demands. I have been 
informed that in my own State of Ohio there are 45,000 miners, 
and that if they were granted the privilege of a referendum vote 
these demands would be overwhelmingly defeated. I am con- 
strained to believe—and I base this belief upon information 
which I think is reliable—that this is not a miners’ strike, but 
is a strike by the officers and delegates of the miners. 

This situation is so serious that it seems to me if there is any 
way by which the Congress of the United States can reasonably 
prevent the calamities which will befall the country in the event 
the strike takes place, Congress ought to act. In my own State 
alone, with a population of over 6,000,000 of people, where we 
have an abundant coal supply, though much of the coal which is 
used in eur industries comes from Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky and Tennessee, it is appalling to think that 
6,000,000 of people must be compelled to freeze, the wheels of 
industry stop, and transportation cease because these demands 
are made by the officers and the delegates to a convention, and 
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the miners themselves have no opportunity to register their 
voice. That is the situation as I see it. 

Mr. WATSON. , Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield, 

Mr. WATSON. . The Senator from Ohio has very well ex- 
pressed the alarming condition and the attendant circumstances, 
He says that if Congress can do anything to prevent that situa- 
tion, Congress ought to act. What has the Senator in mind as 
preventive legislation? ` 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have nothing in mind. I 
am not a member of the subcommittee that has been studying 
this situation ; but I have this in mind which the press and pub- 
lic men generally can do, and that is to call the attention of every 
man, weman, and child in the country to the peculiar situation, 
and I think we are safe in saying that this strike as ordered has 
not been authorized by the miners themselves, or if authorized 
they would not ratify the action of their delegates if they had 
an opportunity to vote upon it. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. z 

Mr. KNOX. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Ohio what his opinion would be of a proposition of this sort: 
Could or could not Congress constitutionally make it a criminal 
offense to promote a strike that would interfere with commodi- 
ties that pass through the channels of interstate commerce 
without first having a referendum to the men who are actually 
interested? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator is a better 
constitutional lawyer than I am. I can see serious difficulties, 
as I think. I am disposed to think, since the Senator has sug- 
gested the question, that while we are legally at war there is 
perhaps some provision among the provisions of the fuel legis- 
lation which we passed a couple of years ago which might 
authorize the Federal Government for the time being to take 
control of the situation. I do not know. I have not studied 
that question sufficiently to say. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to me to ask the Senator from Ohio a question? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am perfectly willing to yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I apologize to the Senator for taking so 
much of his time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not want to interrupt this 
discussion, because this is the most important matter that this 
Congress can have before it, next to the treaty of peace; but 
I do want to finish pretty soon. I yield, however. I know how 
valuable this discussion is, and I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I simply wanted to make this inquiry, and 
I hope this observation may be noted. 

We have here in this appropriation bill the following item: 

Enforcement of antitrust laws: For -the enforcement of antitrust 
laws, $200,000. 

As it came from the House, the item excludes from the opera- 
tion of the antitrust laws labor unions and farmers. So far 
as the farmers are concerned, I do not understand that they ask 
for it; but I want to ask the Senator from Ohio, if he may be 
permitted to answer me “yes” or “no,” whether he. does not 
think that the present threat and the present situation as de- 
scribed by the Senator from New Jersey amount to a trust, a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade, and so forth? Shall we go 
on in every appropriation bill appropriating money for carry- 
ing out the trust laws and excepting certain classes of people, 
or shall we repeal the trust laws? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, we have section 6 of the 
Clayton bill confronting us, and I never have made it a prac- 
tice to give an offhand opinion on a legal problem. I do not 
think it avails very much; but I shall hope that out of this 
discussion will grow a solution of a very serious situation. I 
ean not understand what humanitarian principles prompt a few 
men to say in the great Republic of the United States: “We 
have got you by the throat. We are going to make your wives 
and babies freeze unless you surrender.” I do not believe in 
that kind of autocracy, and the country will not tolerate it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the impending 
strike was considered by the subcommittee of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee investigating the production of coal. We 
held several meetings to decide whether or not we should call 
Mr. Lewis, the president of the bituminous mine workers, 
whether anything could be offered to the controversy in that 
way. The demands are so drastic, so impossible, that all we 
could do would be to point out to the president of this union 
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that it was his duty to keep the contract. However, we asked 
the Secretary of Labor to come to a conference of the com- 
mittee, and he came. I think I am at liberty to state that he 
also agreed with us that there was a legal and binding contract, 
and that the demands were impossible. He stated to us that 
he intended, through certain powers of mediation which he has, 
to call before him the mine operators—and I understand that 
that includes all of them—and Mr. Lewis, and attempt to 
adjust the differences. 

That meeting was convened at 11 o’clock this morning, and 
from information which I had previous to its assembling I 
very much despair that out of the conference will come any 
agreement. The mine operators are perfectly willing, upon 
recognition of this contract, to negotiate a new wage scale, 
but they are unwilling to grant a six-hour day or a five-day 
week or a 60 per cent advance. In a proper discussion of the 
differences in regard to the wage scale they are perfectly will- 
ing to enter into the question of the increased cost of living 
as compared with the increased wages paid their miners; and 
I understand that the Secretary of Labor bas admitted that 
in the last wage scale granted by Dr. Garfield, which he now 
states is sufficient, and also states that that contract is binding 
to April 1, 1920, the Secretary of Labor admits that the wages 
had advanced beyond the increased cost of living. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me, I think the statement just made is subject to this 
qualification, that this wage scale shall continue until April 1, 
1920, unless peace is sooner declared. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; during the continuance of 
the war. I have already mentioned that in my previous re- 
marks. 

Mr. President, I have here the invitation to Mr. Thomas T. 
Brewster, chairman of the coal operators, from the Secretary of 
Labor, asking him to meet with Mr. Lewis in order to see if 
these differences can not be composed, I will ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp, and not read. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Orrien OR THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, October 17, 1919. 
Mr. THOMAS T. BREWSTER 


hairman al Operators of the 
Central — Coal Field, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: The impending labor 1 1 8 and possible strike in the 
bituminous coal fields of the United States is of vital importance to all 
of the people. As the executive officer of the Government intrusted 
with the function of mediation in such disputes, I feel that nothin: 
should be left undone that may give hope of an = adjustmen 
of the differences existing the operators and miners. realize 
the difficulties to be overcome and give full weight to the statement of 
the coal operators that certain assurances relative to 3 out of 
existing contracts, the rescinding of the strike order, e with- 
drawal of a demand for a shorter workday must be given by the repre- 
sentatives of the miners before negotiations can be renewed, and the 
statement of the miners that there must be a disposition to really 
negotiate on the p of the operators before it would ae worth — 
for them to go into conference. I am sure, however, can be 
no objection on the part of either side to meet with the Secretary of 
Labor for the Purpose of discussing with him all of the matters 
involved in the ute. 

I would ela invite, through you, the full scale committee of 
the coal operators of the central com tive coal field to meet with 
me at my office in N x ira a. m., Tuesday, October 21 2 
for I am send a similar’ invitation to the ful 
ee of the miners aoe their acting president, Mr. John 3 1 
Lew 

Trusting that you may find it possible to comply with this request, 


I am, 
Respectfully, yours (Signed) W. B. W 
wee Beovetery. 97 Labor. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I also have the reply of Mr. 
Brewster to the Secretary of Labor. I ask that the reply be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Wasurncton, D. C., October E, 1919. 
Hon. W. B. WILSO 


Secretary of Ledor, Washington, D. O. 


Drar Str: As chairman of the coal o tors of the central competi- 
tive field, I am instructed to make the following "operators to 9 Your suggestions 
that negotiations between the miners and The 
oo * fe tog assure you that they are wiling to enay — your 
but the resumption of such negotiations should be cated 
Spon the following 

First. The miners must indicate their w o carry out the 
existing contract, which contract H. A. Garfield sited States Fuel Ad- 
— 5 — attests is still in effect io its legal ‘termination 

Second. To do so the presen t strike order, effective November 5 must 
be rescinded and work must be continued pending negotiation 

Third. In order to produce sufficient coal for the needs of the ublic 
at the lowest ible cost, we refuse to negotiate any reduction in 
the hours of la! below the present standard, eight hours per day, six 


per week. 
— — to the questions involved, the operators deem it advisable 
to y Phat the coal operators of the central competitive field have ad- 


hered to the principles and practices of collective ba ning for 33 
55 largest body of organized labor in the Un Sta 
and it is our opinion that our scale negotiations haye broken down 
that our contract has been abrogated yy lhc the 3 union In their call 
for a strike November 1, because the p 2 — of collective bar- 
gaining does 2 ae ‘equal responsibility u Sedan ‘ne w upon the employer 


and the labor uni 
—.— ct nog techos us that, no set of employers, should ties to the 
es 
contract equally Hable and responsible for the 5 terms 
of such contract. 
Respectfully, THOS, T. Brewster, Chairman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, one of the claims of 
the president of the miners’ union is that the war is practically 
over, that the mine operators have made extortionate profits, 
and he points to the statement of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, based on costs for 1917-18, and states that the mine opera- 
tors have been making 60 cents margin per ton profit. That is 
correct as far as it goes, but it does not take into account cer- 
tain items which largely reduce the net to the operators, In 
Federal Trade Commission report, Bulletin No. 1, speaking of 
this margin, it is said: 

This margin must not be confused with what is often called profit, 
pane expense, fate ce income, and excess-profits taxes, as well as 
other items, must be deducted from it before the net profit available for 
dividends or surplus can be determined. The margin necessary to a 
profitable BE. spa varies greatly from operator to operator and from 
field to One operator ma akara a hea investment in mining 


— —— and thus show a re y low labor St while another 
have a small 8 but a high la 


operator ma bor cost. In 
case of the first operator the n obtained should be larger in order 
to give an equal rate of remuneration on the larger amount of invested 
capi 


I understand that reference has been made to the western 
Pennsylvania field, and that the profits of the operators there 
were approximated to net about 10 to 15 cents per ton. 

Speaking again of these demands, unless this intolerable con- 
dition cam be rectified; unless some means can be found to 
prevent the imposition of such unthinkable demands and pen- 
alties; unless collective bargaining can be continued in an or- 
derly manner and with due regard to the public welfare and 
comfort, a new remedy must be applied—the remedy of making 
labor amenable to the same extent as capital to the laws of 
the United States, hedged around by the same restrictions and 
subject to the same penalties. 

I do not think the American people are opposed to trade- 
unions or to any kind of organization of workmen whose object 
is the betterment of their conditions. 

The principle of collective bargaining is proper enough in the 
abstract, and also proper enough in the concrete, when applied 
to the employer and his employees. There should be no objec- 
tion to the demand of the latter that they as a body, or through 
a committee, be called into consultation and conference regard- 
ing the question of wages and kindred matters. 

But American employers should not be placed in subjection | 
to any outside organization whose officers and dominating | 
spirits are not identified with or in the service of the particu- | 
lar business concern in question. That is not democracy. 

Allied to this is the open-shop proposition. While no em- 
ployer should attempt to prevent his employees from joining | 
any sort of an organization they please, they should never agree 
to close their shops to nonunion men. That, also, would be a 
repudiation of the essential principles of dem nt 

In this connection, while speaking of the open shop, I take 
pleasure in quoting a very distinguished authority, none other 
than President Wilson, before his elevation to the White House, 
but then an eminent educator and historian. 

Writing January 12, 1909, in reply to an invitation to speak | 
at a banquet of antistrike and Sen advocates, he said: 


te panini. FFF ie J e o mepes 2 | 
formation of right purposes in Aan ok 

That was a fine presentation of a peA proposition. | 
Upon such a question the truly patriotic American can afford 
to be a “ fierce partisan.” 

In collective bargaining it is pertinent to ask, Of what 
avail is a bargain if it is not enforceable at law? Of what 
avail is an agreement with men who break agreements? In 
the case of the printers’ strike in New York strong local unions 
defied their officers. So, too, the boatmen tied up the whole 
food supply of New York in violation of their agreements. I 
read Mr. Gompers's letter, denouncing the breaking of contracts, 
addressed to the leader of the labor organization directly in- 
volved : 


Dran SiR AND BrotHer: Your tel in which you state members 


of your nization are ee on 8 an award — the National Ad- 
stment wep rongi TO executive, council in session in 
ashi e this 
That it is not in the province ce oft ae pond HE council to 


itself strictly e stru; factions in a natio or 
international union. The“ dispute ‘should be solved by those who have 
the power to enforce its rules and decisions. 


1919. 
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SACREDNESS OF CONTRACTS: 
But on the question of adherence to contracts the American Feder- 


In 1904 the convention de- 


ounds. 
possible to 


n the strongest langua; 
express our regret that any organization of workmen should fall to 
rigidly adhere to a contract entered into with employers of its members, 
and we believe it essential to urge upon trade-unionism the absolute 
necessity of holding contracts between them and their employers in- 


violate.” 
If the longshoremen agreed to abide by the award thex have been 


striking in violation of one of the fundamental n of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, The agreement to abide by the award was a 
sacred contract to accept it. x 
We therefore hope that, through laws of your international union, 
ou will successfully induce the strikers to return to work, not only for 
heir own honor and best interests but in the interest of the trade- 
union movement, 

By order executive council, American Federation of Labor. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 

Note what Mr. Gompers says. He condemns in the severest 
terms the breaking of contracts and upholds the sacredness of 
contracts. Every right-minded American must be in accord with 
him in that proposition, but in the first part of his letter he states 
that the executive council decided— . 

That it is not in the province of the executive council to inject itself 
into a strictly trade struggle between factions in a national or inter- 
national union. The dispute should be solved by those who have the 
power to enforce its rules and decisions, 

A battle over fundamental principles of right and wrong, be- 
tween agreement keepers and contract breakers, Mr. Gompers 
denominates a “struggle between factions,’ and he confesses 
himself and his organization powerless to right the existing 
wrong or to compel the recalcitrant strikers to keep their con- 
tracts. 

This is the issue that we must face. We are forced to insist 
that collective bargaining shall be coupled with collective re- 
sponsibility, legal and moral, and that when employers make a 
contract with their employees the powers of government shall be 
put behind that agreement with the same force and effect as it 
is put behind any agreement that is entered into for lawful 
purposes. : 

I noticed in the Washington Post this short article on col- 
lective bargaining: 

COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT NOT BINDING, HAT MAKERS SAY, 


New York, October 18. 

A statement asserting that “ collective agreements are nonoperative ” 
was issued to-day by the Ladies’ Hat Manufacturers Association in 
view of reports that the main question before the industrial conference 
at Washington is the collective agreement. 

The statement asserted that for four 55 agreements which the 
association had made with the Cap and Hat Makers’ Union of North 
America had been broken at will by their employees, and that the union 
leaders who Signed the a ents asserted they had no control over 
the workers. general strike is now in progress in the industry. 

One of our ablest newspapers of the country, editorially 
speaking, the Philadelphia North American, in a recent issue 
said: ' 

Three years ago a severe blow was adminstered to the principle of 
arbitration and also to the doctrine of the predominating rights of the 
public in industrial controversies, In the late summer of 1916, when 
the Nation was in the ominous shadow of approaching war, the four 
great railroad brotherhoods presented drastic demands and announced 
that they would be enforced, if necessary, by a Nation-wide strike. 
President Wilson, concerned for his campaign for reelection, intervened 
in the name of the public. But when the brotherhoods refused to with- 
draw their ultimatum he ylelded and forced through Congress a bill 
cmbor ying their demands, without any effective inquiry - into the 
facts. The railway workers, as one of their leaders candidly avowed, 
had employed an adaptation of the ruthless methods of the cave men, 
and their victory over the Government was hailed by them as a justifi- 
cation for their policy. 

I seriously object to the United States Government being 
forced into partnership with any class of our citizens. If we 
expect to survive and continue our career as the greatest Repub- 
lic on the earth, we must adhere to the doctrine that all class 
alliances shall be prohibited; that this shall be a Government 
of the whole people, and not one in which any section or faction 
or industry or class shall exercise a dominating influence. 

What was the situation when we entered the arena of war? 
Why were the railroads taken over by the Government? 
Because they had broken down? Nothing of the sort. Look 
back over the newspapers of the day and you will recall the 
threat of a Nation-wide strike by the trainmen—a threat 
which, if it had been carried into effect, would have paralyzed 
all our transportation facilities, plunged us into chaos, and 
made it utterly impossible to carry out any of our war plans. 

When the railroads were taken over what was the first step? 
Rates were raised a billion dollars. What was the second step? 
Wages were raised a billion dollars. And who paid the bill? 
The question answers itself—the people, of course. š 

The demand of the trainmen was followed by that of the 

ship workers. Ten thousand struck in one yard: Fifteen thou- 
sand in another followed suit. With the Allies in dire peril 
and entirely dependent upon the speed with which we would 
come to their rescue, and all this contingent upon the vastly 


ation of Labor has taken strong 
clared unanimously: “ We wish 


increased output in our shipping facilities, these men went on 
strike, thus imperiling the cause of democracy and civilization 
in its battle with the barbarous war lord and his diabolical 
henchmen. ‘ 

Not until their demands were granted was work resumed in 
the shipyards and the work of tonnage production continued. 

And thus it went on, one trade or industry after another 
making its demands for greatly increased pay and shorter 
hours, with never a thought of the consequences to this country 
or to the world at large and never an atom of sympathy with 
the splendid efforts of our soldiers in France to defeat the 
machinations of the despicable Huns. 

What is the industrial and economic situation in America 
to-day? We have a state of semiparalysis in the steel industry, 
through the action chiefly of a lot of foreigners who saw fit 
to strike, although they already were receiving very high wages. 
Only a few days ago in Pittsburgh, if the newspapers give us cor- 
rect information, certain of the malcontents themselves testified 
before Senator Kenron’s committee that from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the strikers were foreign born. 

We have the strike of the longshoremen, which has held up 
practically all our shipping and brought almost to a standstill 
trade with foreign ports, involving an incredibly large pecuni- 
ary loss, not to mention a tremendous food loss in New York 
City. At the same time we had the strike of the pressmen 
already referred to, the result being, likewise, a serious finan- 
cial loss in many quarters. 

And so it goes. Where will the striking frenzy stop? What 
will the harvest be? Unless a halt is called we shall reach a 
state of anarchy infinitely worse than the autocracy which, the 
German Junkers sought to impose upon the world, and for the 
defeat of which America entered the war. 

I am not an alarmist. I have an abiding faith in the Amer- 
ican people. But I try to be a student of history, and especially 
of current history. Furthermore, I am not blind. There is 
abroad in the world a spirit of evil—Bolshevism—which is the 
twin brother of autocracy, in that both are enemies of pure 
democracy. And this spirit is more deeply seated in America 
than most of us are aware. 

Autocracy simply meant the assumption of large powers by 
an individual or a clique, with the welfare of the masses a 
subordinate consideration. That stifled democracy. Neverthe- 
less, autocracy, for selfish reasons, perhaps, was oftentimes 
paternalistic to a degree that the interests of the populace 
were largely conserved and promoted. 

Bolshevism, like autocracy, is the antithesis of democracy. 
Bolshevism, as practiced in Russia, is confined to the prole- 
tariat, only a minority of the population, but embracing the 
rolling-stone elements, the irresponsible citizens. These oppose 
not only the old, exceedingly small monarchie group, but that 
great mass of citizens known as the bourgeoise, embracing mil- 
lions of the middle class—merchants, farmers, home owners, 
and well-to-do mechanics. These, according to the tenets of 
the Bolshevists, must be excluded from all participation in 
government, being deprived even of the right of suffrage. 

This is class government, and not democracy. This tendency 
toward Bolshevism in some form, either closely following the 
original Russian model or developing milder symptoms, is 
found in every nation of the earth, and this evil force is a far 
greater menace to the perpetuity of democratic institutions than 
the average citizen imagines. It is rampant in Germany. It 
is powerful in France. It is untiringly at work in Italy. Its 
activity in Great Britain is pronounced. 

He who thinks we do not face this great menace at our very 
doors is not a truly wide-awake American. He is a sleeping 
sentinel at the post of duty. 

The danger in America to which I refer does not come, in 
the main, from the un-American elements in our population 
who have planned and executed bomb explosions and similar 
manifestations of the anarchists. That element is, unfortu- 
nately, too large, and has been given entirely too much latitude 
in the past. But these men can be located by the authorities 
and placed where they shall be harmless. 

But there is a determined movement throughout the land to 
assume control of all the functions of government in behalf of 
a class. They would make this a class government committed 
to the enactment of class legislation. 

But I protest against any class organization in America be- 
ing taken into official partnership with the Government of the 
United States, such as has prevailed for the last few years in 
Washington, and especially since our entrance into the war. 
We have come to the parting of the ways. à 

To Americans as a whole let me say: Abhor and resent class 
organization which seeks to control government in the interest 
of that class. In self-defense you may be compelled to organize 
to protect yourselves from a state of affairs which means vas- 
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salage for you and all those not subservient to the leaders of 
the movement to which I refer. 

The people of Great Britain have just faced a grueling experi- 
ence of a like character, and they have come off victors in the 
struggle which ensued. The very foundations of society, of 
government, were threatened. Only by a hair's breadth was a 
revolution averted. 

The railway men made demands which could not be recog- 
nized. As in the case of the threatened coal strike, the conflict 
in England was started precipitately and in violation of an 
agreement. One authority described it as “ wanton war on so- 
ciety” and “an effort to starve the country into submis- 
sion,” “an unparalleled attempt to blackmail the nation.” 

Another authority said, “ Whatever is done for the railway 
men must come out of the pockets of the people. Everyone 
should be paid a fair rate, but you can not continually pay men 
for what they do not do. In the present case they are demand- 
ing to be masters and to determine the fate not only of the 
Government but of the whole community.” 

Speaking last February, when the miners of Great Britain 
threatened to strike, Lloyd-George denounced in Parliament 
“demands which are put forward not to obtain fair conditions, 
but to overthrow the existing order, to destroy the Govern- 
ment,“ and declared that “the nation must fight Prussianism 
in the industrial world exactly as we fought it on the continent 
of Europe.” 

Speaking two or three weeks ago at the reception to Field 
Marshal Allenby, at the Mansion House, the British premier 
employed almost the same language when referring to the 
strike of the railway men. He said: 

Prussianism in the industrial and economic world must not prevail. 
Great Britain has once more rendered a deep and lasting service to 
real freedom by defeating an effort to hold up the community and 
a it into submission. The nation means to be strong, firm, and 
just, but always master. 

We can not afford to temporize or compromise with the forces 
of evil which are threatening to undermine the foundations of 
society and destroy the fundamental methods of our Govern- 
ment. We can not afford to submit to any partnership with a 
class. We must not allow any element or organization to as- 
sume any of the functions of government or to dictate to either 
Congress or the Executive. 

There has been entirely too much of this in the past. Public 
men have shivered and shaken in their boots when agitators 
have issued their orders, and, in innumerable instances, have 
ignored their own sense of duty because of a fear of conse- 
quences. The time has now come for every red-blooded Amer- 
ican to stand up and be counted. 

So far as concerns this threatened strike of the bituminous 
coal miners, there is only one way to avert it. It can not be 
done by Executive decree nor can any action of Congress pre- 
vent the consummation of the conspiracy. 

Public opinion, however, may bring the leaders of the move- 
ment to their senses and thus the calamity may be averted. 
To this end it is hoped that the patriotic newspapers of the 
country will at once speak, and in no uncertain terms. To a 
large extent the matter is in their hands. Already many of 
them have denounced the proposed strike. The press should 
not wait until the strike is upon us and the disaster at our gates 
before speaking. 2 

Recently, following the inexcusable strike of the Boston police 
force, the papers of that city, almost without exception, de- 
nounced the action of the strikers in unmeasured terms. On 
this point the Springficld Union said editorially: 

Onr only criticism of these sound observations is that something in 
similar woke was not said when the policemen were most in need of ad- 
vice and when Commissioner Curtis should have received the uncom- 
promising support of public opinion. It was too long left to the Tran- 
script alone to express with courage and clear understanding the honest 
thought of Boston and to uphold the correct public policy for which 
the police commission was contending. 

Concerning this whole question the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, which has always been a friend of organized labor and a 
champion of Mr. Gompers, has recently said editorially : 

There is a perceptible and growing public antagonism to organized 
labor. The condition is known in every vewspaper office In the country, 
but the aggressive and dictatorial attitude of union labor, upon which 
most newspapers must depend, has made publishers cautious in discuss- 
ing labor problems. At the present time, however, when conflicts in 
industry are multiplying, the newspaper which resorts to silence or 
evasion fails in its duty to the public and docs a distinct disservice to 
labor itself, 

These are brave words and as true as they are brave. 

It is a satisfaction to note that many other leading newspapers 
of the United States are denouncing in vigorous terms the at- 
tempts of certain unions to sandbag the country. The New York 
World has recently published several powerful editorials which 
contain words of warning to misguided labor leaders. In its 
issue of October 9 it said: 


Before organized labor 
it must put its own ‘house in Ger. he whole structure ot ee 8 

ve good faith. Once thane are —.—— eee ~~ 

While taking a firm stand itself editorially upon this supreme 
question, the World justly calls upon Government officials to be 
equally positive and determined in upholding popular rights and 
in demanding a proper consideration of the public welfare at 
the hands of labor leaders. 

The World quotes from the speech of Secretary Wilson in open- 
ing the sessions of the industrial congress, who said: 

We have found ways of regulating all the other relations of mankind. 
Surely human intell ce can d 
— —.— the palatine between — rs hr eea Er eee 

And adds: 

It might, but it does not, and it never will until the Government, under 
the pressure of lic sentiment, takes the initiative and asserts some of 
the power that Ís inherent in it. 

The press of the country should make it clear to these mis- 
guided men of the United Mine Workers that the people of 
America will never permit this burden to be saddled upon them, 
and that they will never submit to any such demands as they 
have made—demands which threaten the very foundations of 
our democratic institutions, This country is not ready to be 
dictated to by a horde of aliens in no sense Americanized nor in 
sympathy with our democratic institutions, 

In this whole labor controversy one fact should be clearly 
borne in mind. We are not chiefly concerned regarding the in- 
terests of capitalists, the employers, the operators. Nor are we 
giving undue consideration to the welfare of the individual 
worker, the miner, or other laborer who is dispesed to strike. 
But we are greatly interested in the material welfare of the vast 
body of our people, the middlemen, so te speak, the consumers— 
in other words, the men who “pay the freight - upon whom 
falls the great burden resulting from the continual increase in 
wages. These men know perfectly well that this increase must 
be made up by an increase in commodity prices, and that it is 
the individual consumer who foots the bill in the final analysis. 
These men, nine-tenths of our population—one hundred mil- 


lions—are disgusted, are incensed with the whole proposition, 


und are determined that the arbitrary demands imposing an 
unjust and intolerable burden on them shall not succeed. = 
A bit of verse in a local paper, the Washington Evening Star, 
properly diagnoses the situation, as follows: : 
THE PUBLIC. 
Says „ to labor, 
“We will talk it over, neighbor 
And the public shall admire the wisdom deep.” 
Says labor, “I am willing, 
For my mind I have been filling 
With some information far too good to keep.” 


They argued and expounded, 
And each topic they surrounded 
With a vast and inde ble din. 
Here and there they grabbed a missile 
Silencing the factory whistle, 
And the public murmured, “ Where do I come in?” 
Then the discord rising thick! 
Turning the h t pn A 
As the two exclaimed a convincing way, 


You shall never be neglected— 
You shall be the audience who has to pay.” 

The New York World phrases the same idea in stern prose, 
when it declares, editorially: 

There are three parties to every strike, not two. The third 
is the genera] public, whose rights and whose welfare are tramph 
Hinge oriana wick" Cvs e note te of iS 
and order between the belligcrents. 

That is the situation in a nutshell. The great third party, 
is the chief sufferer in these strikes. 

The total cost of the British railway strikes is estimated at 
a quarter of a billion dollars. What an enormous loss these 
misguided men have inflicted upon their country, already suf- 
fering from underproduction and a stupendous war debt! 
They should profit in a single instance, at least, from the policy 
of their late German antagonists, who are now organizing and 
putting into force a 10-hour day program, in order to force 
production to a maximum limit, and thus hasten the day of 
liberation from the burdens and penalties resulting from war 
conditions. 

We are threatened with an experience in this country similar 
to that of England. If all the strikes which scheming malecon- 
tents, largely of alien origin, are now hatching in the United 
States shall materialize, the loss in production and otherwise 
is likely to amount to billions of dollars. This, in view of the 
burdens we are already carrying, is pHing Pelion upon Ossa 
to an unendurable degree. Those guilty of this dastardly act 
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are in no sense patriotic American citizens, nor should they 
be treated as such. Whatever they may be nominally, they 
are in spirit outlanders and enemies of democracy, and are 
deserving the contempt of all true patriots. 

Throughout this whole controversy one compelling question 


looms up, overshadowing all others. Lloyd-George set it forth | 


in the splendid words which I have already quoted, and which 
I shall quote again, paraphrased to fit the occasion: 

Prussianism in the industrial * 535 world must not prevail. 
The United States will render and lasting service to real 
freedom by defeating any effort t: vol ‘up the the 1 55 an ase 80 a 
it into submission. The Nation means to be 
but always master. 

I call upon all patriotic Americans, in public life and out, 
to adhere to that principle with the utmost rigidity, and not 
seek to enter into any “ entangling alliances” with forces whose 
primary concern is not the public welfare, forces seeking to 


advance causes antagonistic ta the well-being of the people | 


as a whole. 
That citizen who seeks to advance the interests of himself and 
associates at the expense of the public is not a 


patriotic citizen, or one to whom any considerable deference | 
should be paid in the adjustment of economic or other prob-: 
lems. Sovietism means class rule. We can not permit that 


in America and still preserve our democratic institutions. 
Labor unionism should be upheld for one primary principle, 
to obtain and maintain justice for the man who earns his bread 


by the sweat of his brow; but when the power of organization is | 


employed to impose injustice ngainst all other classes of society, 
the law of the land ‘should be invoked to prevent the abuse of 
such power, or laws enacted that will do this. 
When labor defies law and order through the power of its union 
it is sounding its own death knell and digging its own grave. 
There are thousands of law-abiding citizens members of these 
unions, men of family, self-respecting citizens, who are satisfied 


with existing conditions, Who do not desire to strike, but wish 


to continue at work. ‘The terrorism ‘spread by the radicals and 


lawless in these unions creates fear for the safety of their | 


homes, their wives, and their children, and, indeed, for their 
own lives, . 

Is it not the Government's duty to throw around such in this 
land the strong protecting arm of ithe law, so that the liberty we 
all boast of may confinue to exist? 

The best thought of this Nation should always be expended 
in the interest of the man who works with his hands. He is the 
bone and sinew of the land. Otherwise the history of labor, in- 
deed, would be the history of slavery. But in this land of oppor- 
tunity labor has risen to a higher degree than in any other, but 
if, through improper influence and disloyal leadership, the labor 


group attempt to place its fetters upon an unoffending public, it | 


must be dealt with accor 
The next amendment of the 8 on Appropriations was, 
on page 4, after line 9, to insert: 


COURTHOUSE. 


For the care and protection of ‘the 5 of the yn ob of Colum- 
bia, under the direction of the United States 8 Eas. earns — 
Columbia, namely: Ten charwomen, at 8240 en 

‘November 1, 1919, to June 3 1920, both dates ts liel 51. 600, to aE 
expended under the direction of the Attorney General 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator will not do that. We 
should like to get through this bill by 2 o'clock, if possible. 

Mr. KING. There are some Senators absent who are inter- 
re Sey some of the provisions of the bill and they desire to be 
a R 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


ee 5 Harding Cod 3 1 
Brandegee Harris ewberry Smith, Ariz. 
Capper Har Norris Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Johnson, Calif. Nugent e * 
Colt Tones, Wash, Overman Smoot 
Dial Rene Page, Shthoriand 
yon 
Dillingham Keyes ——— Swanson 
Elkins —— Phelan Thomas 4 
e La Follette — 10 
Fran Lenroot Pomerene adswor 
Frelinghuysen 8 Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
e n Bierman e 
Hale McKellar ‘Shields Wolcott 


Mr. KING. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuvrsr], the 
Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Gerry], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDER- 
son], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Satrrir] are detained 
from the Senate on official business. 


‘The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment reported by the committee which 
has been read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 16, to insert: 


COLUMBIA HOSPITAL AND LYING-IN ASYLUM, 


Columbia Hospital and Lying-in Asylum: For general repairs and 
for additional constru cara gr pn 8 280 labor and material for each and 
every item connected there 

One-half of the foregoing amounts to meet deficiencies In appro- 
priations = account of the District of Columbia shall be paid from the 


| revennes of the District of Columbia oe one-half from any money in 


the Treasury not otherwise appropriat 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 5, to insert: 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


3 rehabilitation: For an additional amount for carry! out 
rovisions of the act entitled “An act to provide for the vocational 
ilitation and return to civil employmen of disabled persons . — 
harged from t he mili or naval forces of the United States, and for 

oe purposes,” approved June 27, 1918, as amended, 3 personal 
services in the District of Columbia and ‘elsewhere, printing and binding 


to be done at the Heals 38.000 A dag lg Bae poa law books, books of ref-, 
vid 


erence, and gen n ed, That tbe salary limita- 
tions prescri ithe — P peek riation for vocational rehabilita- 

contained 9 sundry civil act, approved July 19, 1919, shall apply 
te the appropriation hereby made. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I think that may be deemed an 
independent amendment from that which follows. I should 
like to ask the chairman of the committee what is the occasion 
for this very large apprepriation, the greater part of which, 


| doubtless, will go to the personal expenses of employees of the 


Vocational Board. I want to say to the Senator that I have 


| had many complaints about the lack of efficiency and the ex- 


travaganee of the Vocational Board, and it seems that the charge 
of extravagance is supported if an additional $5,000,000 is now 
asked for. There has been a desire upon the part of Congress 
‘to appropriate whatever was needed by the soldiers and sailors 
for their rehabilitation and for vocational training, but there 


has been a feeling that the administration of the fund created 


for such purpose has been inefficient and wasteful. 
Mr. WARREN. To what board does the Senator allude? 
Mr. KING. The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
hastag 7 do with the vocational rehabilitation of soldiers. 


There are two different matters involved. 


ae appropriation here is $5,000,000, and is made upon the 
basis of an estimate that it will take to carry on the work to 
the end of the fiscal year about $19,000,000. This will carry 
them along only until some time in the early part of the next 
session, when we shall be called upon again to appropriate for 
this purpose. 

The Senator knows—or if he does not I shall tell him—that 
I was opposed to as liberal treatment as we originally provided 
for this board, not that I wished to oppose the rehabilitation of 
the wounded soldiers, because I heartily approve of that work, 
but I believed that they were traveling with too much steam on 
and with too many employees at too large salaries. If I remem- 
ber aright, we had one bill vetoed because we did not provide 
properly, as it was thought, and we met opposition on the floor 
and we met some opposition in conference, but finally we put 
in an appropriation of about 514,000, 000. 

In the military bill, as I recall, there were $6,000,000 pro- 


| vided to take care of those in the Army. This item of $5,000,000 


in this deficiency bill is to take care of soldiers that have been 
discharged from the Army who have been injured and now, 
succeeding demobilization, are applying to the board in large 
numbers. It is expected there will be very heavy expenses for 
about eight or nine months, as nine months is the usual term 
during which the men are under instruction. This item of 
$5,000,000 is appropriated, however, with strict adherence to 
what has already been settled upon by the Senate and by the 
House as to what salaries shall be paid and how many em- 
ployees there may be. 

I am sorry the Senator has not examined the report, for it 
contains a list of all the employees and the compensation re- 


| ceived by them and each of them. 


Mr. KING. I have not seen the report, but I shall be very 
glad to examine it. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
this amount is in addition to the appropriation which was 
carried in the last appropriation bill? 

Mr. WARREN. It is in addition to about $14,000,000 that 
was appropriated. It will take, however, to carry the work 
through the present year from $34,000,000 to $40,000,000. ‘This 
will be the heavy year, as we have reason to expect. More and 
more men are applying every day, and I believe the peak of 
the load F of the year. 
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Mr. KING. Will the Senator indicate what part of this 
$5,000,000 goes for salaries of the multitude of employees who 
nre connected with this board and the board which will be un- 
doubtedly attached to it within a short time? 

Mr. WARREN. At the time we organized this institution 
and provided the compensation, or very soon thereafter, the 
‘salaries were a trifle less than $1,000,000. As I recall now—I 
can not always remember the exact figures—we were able to 
reduce the amount paid for salaries to about $825,000. I should 
have to look at the figures to give the Senator the exact amount. 
The matter was before the committee and was considered by it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is no question that whatever 
amount is required for the rehabilitation of wounded soldiers 
We ought gladly to appropriate. 

Mr. WARREN. The money appropriated under this bill can 
not be used for any other purpose except to provide the ma- 
chinery with which to carry on the work; that is, for the 
teachers and, of course, for rental to some extent, because they 
have branches in various States. There is one in Denver that 
takes care of soldiers from Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, and 
Colors do. 

There the highest salary is one man at $3,750, one at $3,500, 
two at $3,000, three at $2,750, three at $2,500, and seven at 
$2,400. That is the force of teachers or members of the staff, 
The clerical personnel consists of clerks at $2,300, $2,250, $2,200, 
$2,100, $2,000, and so on down, employees and teachers, aggre- 
gating 72 individuals. As I say, they care for the States of 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. There is a rather 
larger personnel than in most of these establishments. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, I was about to 
observe a moment ago when the Senator interrupted me, that 
no Senator would refuse to appropriate whatever is required 
for the proper protection of the soldiers and for their rehabill- 
tation, but the trouble is—and that complaint is constantly being 
made—that millions of dollars of appropriations: made for the 
soldiers will be consumed in salaries, in needless expenditures 
made by extravagant and in some instances incompetent offi- 
¢ials; and this appropriation, I think, is a partial justification 
ef the view that there is extravagance and waste upon the part 
ef the Vocational Board. There is a disposition to give posi- 
tions to a number of broken-down individuals and to create too 
many positions. The overhead expenses are too great and too 
much of the appropriations made for the soldiers is expended 
im salaries, traveling expenses, and so forth. There is too large 
a personnel in the service of the Government in this particular 
work, as there is in so many other agencies and departments of 
the Government. 

Mr. WARREN. The total number of employees of every 
nature is 2,529. Out of a requirement here of $34,000,000 and a 
little over, the salaries of the employees—that is, what they 
have expended and what they will expend during the year— 
would be three million forty-four thousand and some odd dollars, 

Mr. KING. It seems to me an outrage that such a large part 
ef the appropriation should be utilized for the expenses of ad- 
ministration. It merely illustrates that even where the Goy- 
ernment undertakes the care and education of boys who have 
served their country in a heroic and splendid manner there are 
a lot of individuals who fasten themselves upon the Government 
and consume a large part of the amounts appropriated by Con- 
gress for such praiseworthy and laudable purposes. When the 
question of vocational training of soldiers was before the Senate 
for consideration at the last session of Congress it was apparent 
from the record before us that the expense of administration 
was wasteful, and that extravagance was justly charged against 
those in control of its activities. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to say to the Senator, in answer to 
his inquiries, that the board started with 91 of these wounded 
soldiers. The number in September, prior to the 1st of Octo- 
ber, was 29,667, and there are more who have applied and who 
are to be taken in. I do not understand that they expect to 
increase the salaries—in fact, they can not increase the salaries, 
because there is an inhibition against that in the former legis- 
lation, which is repeated here—but they expect that those sol- 
dier students will run probably to 30,000 and possibly more, 
and then from that time the number will recede; perhaps not in 
the same proportion as the number increased, but very nearly 
the same, as they are entitled under their present plan to about 
nine months each. 

Mr. KING. I will say to the chairman of the committee that 
a number of letters which I have received from persons who 
have been importuned to accept the benefits of this act indicate 
that there is a determined plan upon the part of some of those 
connected with this board to make as great a showing as possi- 
ble, and for that purpose and to that end they have solicited 
men who did not care to take advantage of the provisions of 
the act and who were not entitled to it, because their ailments 


were so unimportant as to not bring them under the provisions 
of the act, and complaints have been made that efforts were 
being put forth to induce people to claim benefits under this 
act when they were not entitled thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 5, after line 15, to insert: 

The 8 Y 
Board for Vocational EACAN. without Ce T thee een 
33 machine tools and other equipment of the approximate value of 

250,000 belon; to the War Department and now in possession of the 

ederal board and being used by that board as equipment in schools 
for vocational education controlled by the board. Property so trans- 
ferred shall be dropped from the records of the War Department on the 
ling with the War Department of an itemized receipt for the articles 
thus transferred. The Federal Board for Vocational Education shall 
annually report to Congress the disposition. and use of the articles the 
transfer of which is herein authorized. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department 
of State,” on page 7, line 9, after 1920,“ to strike out 
5 e => and insert “ $200,000," so as to make the clause 
read: 

Salaries: For additional officers and 
State during the fiscal year" 1920, 7280.00 8 f . Tee rement of 
shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceding $4,500 
per annum, 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, in reference to that item the esti- 
mate made was for an appropriation of $300,000 for the depart- 
ment. It appears that the House only allowed $100,000, and the 
Senate committee has increased that amount to $200,000. The 
estimate also requested an appropriation of $242,500 additional 
for additional personnel for the department. 

I have not only-had my attention called to this matter by 
certain officials of the State Department, but I have had the 
necessity for these appropriations very seriously impressed upon 
me within the last two months and a half because of certain 
official business which I have been transacting upon two different 
committees, in the transaction of which I have been thrown very 
intimately with the State Department; and I may say that in 
both instances I have been cooperating, as the representative 
of one of the Senate committees, with the officials and with the 
personnel of the State Department. If the committee under- 
stood, as I think I more or less understand, the necessity for 
the appropriations which were asked in this estimate, I can not 
conceive that there would be any hesitation whatsoever in 
granting the appropriations, 

I have read the testimony of the Secretary and others who 
appeared before the committee with reference to these items. 
As the presiding officer and the Members of the Senate know, 
the Secretary of State has been absent from this country for 
quite a period, and I am confident that he did not understand 
the details of the estimates, but simply the requirements of the 
service in general. I talked this matter over with the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, and I am making this 
statement at his request. 

I think that to cut the appropriation to $200,000 and to leave 
out the appropriation for extra employees would be practically 
suicidal. The State Department is now taking over the business 
under peace conditions, and a large portion of that business 
has been transferred to the State Department from the War 
Departments and other departments of the Government. The 
report accompanying the estimate is a very instructive one, and 
from my personal knowledge and personal information I think 
I can say without hesitation that if the appropriations requested 
here are not made the State Department will be practically com- 
pelled to suspend business. 

The Congress provided for the appointment of something like 
411 additional temporary employees and made appropriations 
for them. These additional employees have been at work, and 
the service has broken down; that is, they have not been able 
recently to keep up with the business. If this appropriation is 
not allowed, or any part of it is cut off—in other words, if the 
$800,000 is not allowed—the force will be reduced from 411 to 
186, and instead of being reduced it needs to be very largely 
increased. To cut it down by any amount from the estimate 
requested in this particular item of $300,000 means so to cripple 
the service that it would be impossible for the State Depart- 
ment to perform that duty which it is necessary to have per- 
formed by some department, 

I want to call attention to the report from the Secretary of 
State made on June 5, 1919, in submitting the estimate: 


There are now 411 perenne temporarily employed at an annual rate 
of expenditure of $449,281.68. To meet the anticipated deficiency in 
the existing appropriation an item has already been inserted in the 117 
ing deficiency bill to carry the existing personnel to June 30, 1919. 
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es a ‘later part of the report the Secretary sympathizes with 
the Congress in its desire to curtail expenses, and states that 
he has no purpose at all to fix permanently in the service the 
411 temporary employees, but that at the present time in the 
particular division in which they are employed the necessity 
exists for the continued employment of these 411 temporary 
employees, and that at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. WARREN. Has the Senator his amendment ready? 

Mr. FALL. I move to strike out “200” and insert 300,“ 
making it $300,000”; and I move an additional appropriation 
to be inserted immedately following this amendment of $242,500 
for additional officers to aid in important drafting work. I 
will present the amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. I know what it is. 

Mr. FALL. It calls for $242,500. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to make a few observations to see 
whether the Senator wanted to do just that. I appreciate 
quite fully the situation, and I wish to say to the Senator that 
in the last deficiency appropriation act the committee did not 
give, in fact, anywhere near what the State Department wanted. 
I am aware of the extra work that comes in the clean-up in 
relations with foreign countries following the war. 

Under the rules of the Senate, we have provided that here- 
after the Diplomatic appropriation bill shall go to the Com- 
‘mittee on Foreign Relations, presided over, as Senators know, 
by the able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]; but the 
deficiencies will continue, probably, to go to the Committee 
jon Appropriations. The Senator from New Mexico is en- 
tirely within the estimates in his proposal. What occurred to 
the committee on the House side, I think, was that they did not 
want to create these statutory places in a deficiency bill, and 
1 think it is a question of procedure. Therefore they put in 
jone hundred thousand, by which they sought to cover the two 
items of three hundred thousand and two hundred and forty- 
two thousand five hundred. The question arises whether, in 
view of the attitude of the House, you want to put in two amend- 
iments to operate that way, or to offer one amendment covering 
the two, following the same procedure as that followed by the 
House, and increase the amount accordingly. 

Mr. FALL. The difficulty is, Mr. President, that the appro- 
Priation of $300,000 asked is under the act of March 1, 1919, 
volume 40, page 1224, section 1. The appropriation asked is to 
cover the number of employees provided under that act, and the 
‘appropriation necessary for that particular purpose is $300,000. 

The department states, and I know that they are correct in 
jit, that it is necessary to give them an additional appropriation 
for the appointment of extra assistants in what they call gen- 
erally the drafting department. The business in that depart- 
ment is increasing so enormously that it is entirely congested. 
‘The report of the department states that— 


The Consular Service, involving a personnel of more than 2,000, and 
$5,000,000 for the next fiscal eat, is 
men 


fring 
5 
ussian division, specializing upo: opean and Asiatic ate 

9 of the enormous political and commercial fields in the world, is 
adminis Pilg — — and n few clerks. There ought to be at least 
higher de specialists in that division, men upon whose 

Secretary of State could rely. The result of this condi- 
at officers re iy Fag A e charge are compelled constantly to 
‘work 5 and give their nights, Sundays, and holidays to their 

Mr. President, that was one of the matters which was brought 
to my personal attention. As the chairman of one of the sub- 
committees of the Foreign Relations Committee, I myself have 
been at work with representatives of the State Department as 
‘late as 1 o’clock in the morning and half the day on Sundays; I 
have had my morning hours taken up; and I know that these 
representatives, in addition to their regular work at their desks, 
have been compelled to work overtime, as much as 18 to 20 hours 
out of the 24, because of the congestion. One of our ministers 
to a foreign country is doing work here which should be handled 
by solicitors and other expert officers in the department. I 
know that in one matter alone he is doing work that should be 
done by three or four on the regular staff in the office, and he has 
been retained here because it was impossible to detail anyone 
else to the work. The State Department simply have not the 
personnel. They want some additional help. 

This repert further states: 

The Index Bureau, which receives and dispatches correspondence by 


mail e telegraph, employs 134 clerks, paid from the fund. under con- 
sideration. 


t has increased. If the $300,000 is not given for this 
particular work to which it is to be devoted, that force will be 
reduced from 134 to 60, instead of being increased, 3 

The report further states: 

During the month of May it received and scut out more than 1,800 
mail communications a day, and in addition an average of 337 telegrams 
each day. 

You will find on an examination, so I am told, that the work 
has increased from prewar times by from 200 to 500 per cent in 
each one of these bureaus, and now it is increasing by leaps and 
bounds as the peace settlement comes around, and the work which 
has formerly been handled by other departments devolves en- 
tirely upon the State Department. 

They therefore have asked, in addition to the $300,000, for 
$242,500 for additional officers to aid in important drafting work. 
That does not mean drawing plans, Mr. President; it does not 
mean map making and work of that kind. It means getting up 
the diplomatie documents and notes, and handling work of that 
character, particularly work in the solicitor’s department. 

The Secretary refers, just incidentally, in his testimony to one 
of the difficulties, and I happened to be brought face to face with 
that myself. One of the experts of the department, who has not 
yet been replaced, who took up certain work with the committee 
at the request of the Secretary of State, who transacted a portion 
of that work and assisted in getting it started, failed to appear. 
My information was, upon asking the question, that he had 
been getting $3,500 a year, and he stepped out into private em- 
ployment at $15,000. As®the Secretary says, the difficulty is 
that you get a man at $3,500, $4,000, or $4,500 a year who is 
capable of transacting the very important business devolving 
upon him as solicitor or assistant solicitor or in the drafting de- 
partment generally, and private individuals, exporting firms or 
importing firms, or these doing business with foreign countries 
are on the watch out for a competent man, and when they find 
him in the State Department they make it so interesting to him 
that he can not remain in the State Department at the salaries 
which we pay. 

Mr. President, the amount which is asked here, $242,000, is 
for additional officers, as follows: 


Eleven at $4,500 each; 25 at $4,000 each; 22 at $3,500 each; 2 at 
3,000 each; and 4 at $2,500 eac . to be appointed by the Secretary of 
tate, all of whom may be a jointed as chic of division of Far Eastern 

Division, Latin-American Division, Near Eastern Division, Division of 
Western European Affairs, or upon other work In connection with the 
foreign relations 


Under the act of March 1, 1919, the same act. 

The Chief of the Division of Latin-American Affairs of 
the United States State Department draws the munificent 
salary of $4,500. For anything like the same amount of work 
any commercial establishment or any banking establishment in 
the United States would not think of offering a competent man 
less than $25,000 per annum, but in the State Department he 
can receive only $4,500. The consequence is that it is necessary 
to secure an inferior man or to appeal to the patriotism of some 
man who can afford to live on a salary of $4,500 because he has 
some additional revenue on the side. Yet they are not asking 
for an increase of salaries, but simply that they may be allowed 
an increase in the personnel. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, what the Senator from New 
Mexico says is entirely correct. The amendment is within the 
estimates. However, the estimates are made for 12 months, 
and, of course, we would have to confine the deficiency bill to 
the balance of the present fiscal year, which would be 8 months 
instead of 12 months. 

Mr. FALL. That would be approximately three-quarters of 


the amount asked. 

Mr. WARREN. It would be about $166,000. 

Mr. FALL. Very well. If the Senator will allow it to go in 
at that figure, I will be willing to agree to it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I want to say a single word in 
support of what the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] has 
said. The Senator in charge of the bill has accepted the amend- 
ment; so I do not wish to consume time. 

It is a matter of the utmost importance that the State De- 
partment should have money to the amount asked for. I can 
testify to the need of it from my knowledge of the work with 
which the committee has been brought in contact. The work is 
now so congested that it is extremely difficult to get anything 
done, and the proposed reduction of the House would absolutely 
cripple the department. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] has referred to 
some of the duties of the subcommittee of which he is chair- 
man, with which I am familiar. In order to get that work 
done, in order to get the correspondence with the country with 
which we were in negotiation completed, the Senator from New 
Mexico and some of the principal officers of the State Depart- 
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ment had to work after midnight and far into the night, night 
after night, in the simple work of drafting and preparing the 
dispatches that were necessary. That ought not to be. We 
ought to have a sufficient force there. It is not an extravagant 
department, and I am extremely anxious, owing to my experi- 
ence on the committee and from what I know of the situation, 
that these increases shall be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the 
umendment of the committee, changing the amount from 
$100,000 to $300,000. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. Now, let the vote be taken on the additional 
amendment to the amendment, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
additional amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The SECRETARY. Add to the amendment the following: 

Additional officers to aid in Lg teeny drafting work, as follows: 
Eleven at $4,500 each, 25 at $4, each, 22 at $3,500 each, 2 at 
$3,000 each, 4 at $2,500 each, to be appointed by the etary of State, 
all of whom may employed as chief of division of Far Eastern Divi- 
sion, Latin-American Division, Near Eastern Division, Division of West- 


ern ‘European Affairs, or upon other work in connection with the foreign 
relations, $161,666.67. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Foreign inter- 
course,” on page 7, after line 12, to insert: 

Ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Belgium: Toward 
the payment of the salary of the ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to Belgium as authorized by public resolution No. 16, ap- 
proved September 29, 1919, at the rate of $5,500 per annum, from Sep- 
tember 30, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates inclusive, $4,140.28, and 
the unexpended balance of the N nan of $12,000 for the salary 
ef an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Belgium for 
the fiscal year 1920. | gegen in the Dipiomatic and Consular act 
approved March 4, 191 „ ts hereby made available to be applied to the 
salary of the ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Belgium. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 4, after the word 
“ peace,” to strike out“ $388,000 ” and insert“ $588,000," so as to 
make the clause read: 

To reimburse the appropriation * Emergencies arising in the Diplo- 


matic and Consular Service, fiscal year 1920,” on account of allotments 
made therefrom for expenses of the American mission to negotiate peace, 


8, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Treasury De- 
partment,” subhead “ Office of the Secretary,” on page 8, line 11, 
after the word “from,” to strike out “ October” and insert 
“November,” and in line 14, after the words “in all,” to strike 
out “$7,650” and insert “ $6,800.02,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants: For additional employees 
from November 1,-1919, to June 30, 1920, inclusive, at annual rates of 
eompensation as follows: Clerks—-1 of class 4, 2 of class 3, 2 of class 2, 
2 of class 1; in all, $6,800.02. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of 
Auditor for Treasury Department,” on page 8, line i6, after 
the word “ from,” to strike out “ October“ and insert Novem- 
ber,” and in line 21, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“ $29,535” and insert “$26,253.42,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Y y Vov: x 8 June 30, 1920, 
0 A roles 15 3 fg pune 30. ae 
1, 13 at $1.000 each; 5 calculating-machine operators (aonspportioned) 
at 81.200 each: check assorters (nonapportioned)—4 at $720 each, 13 
at $700 each; in all, $26,253.42. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of Au- 
ditor for Navy Department,” on page 8, line 23, after the word 
“from,” to strike out “ October” and insert “ November,” and 
on page 9, line 2, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“ $46,890” and insert ‘ $41,680.10,” so as to make the clause 


read: 


For additional employees from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, 
inclusive, at annual rates of compensation as follows: Clerks—10 of 
class 4, 10 of class 3, 10 of class 2, 10 of class 1; assistant messenger 
at $720; 2 laborers at $660 each; messenger boy at $480; in all, 
$41,680.10. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office Auditor 
for State and Other Departments,” on page 9, line 4, after 
the word “from,” to strike out “ October” and insert No- 
vember“; and in line 7, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
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3 and insert 85,200.02.“ so as to make the clause 
read: y 


For additional employees from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, 
oeum at annual rates of compensation as follows: Clerks—one of 
class 4, two of class 3, two of class 2; in all, $5,200.02. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of 
Comptroller of the Currency,” on page 9, line 15, after the word 
“from,” to strike out “October” and insert “ November,” and 
in line 16, after the word “inclusive,” to strike out “ $7,500” 
and insert “ $6,666.70," so as to make the clause read: 

National currency (reimbursable): For 10 money counters at the 


rate of $1,000 each r annum from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 
1920, inclusive, $6,666.70. É 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public 
buildings,” on page 10, after line 8, to insert: 


Repairs and preservation: The provision for the limitation of 
$16,000 for the Treasury, Treasury Annex, Arlington, Liberty Loan, 
Butler. Winder, and Auditors Buildings in the District of .Columbia, 
expendable from the appropriation of $800,000 contained in the 
sundry civil act e July 19, 1919, is hereby extended so that 
not exceeding $21, may be expended for repairs to those buildings. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 15, to in- 
sert: 

Mount Olive, N. C., post office: For continuation (site), $2,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 17, to insert: 


Nashville, Tenn., rent of buildings: For additional for rent of tem- 
porary quarters for the accommodation of Government officials, and 
moving expenses incident thereto, $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 21, to insert: 
Newport, R. I., rent of buildings: For additional for rent of tem- 


porary quarters for the accommodation of Government officials, and 
moving expenses incident thereto, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 11, to insert: 

Cape Charles, Va., quarantine station: For wharf, bulkhead, break- 
8 ng of n PAA ta pa aa all work 
authoriz n paragraph sha ormed under the supervisi 
and direction of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury. ai 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Secret Sery- 
ice Division,” on page 12, line 1, after the words “ United 
States,” to strike out “$50,000” and insert “$75,000,” and in 
line 7, after the word “ courts,” to insert: 

Provided further, That no person shall be employed hereunder at a 


compensation greater than that allowed by law except not excecdi 
three persons who may be paid not exceeding $12 per day. ne 


So as to make the clause read: 


Suppressing counterfeiting and other crimes: For expenses incurred 
under the authority or with the approva) of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in detecting, arresting, and delivering into the cust of the United 
States marshal having jurisdiction dealers and pretended dealers 
in counterfeit money and persons engaged in counterfeiting Treasury 
notes, bonds, national-bank notes, and other securities of the United 
States and of foreign Governments, as well as the coins of the United 
States and of foreign Governments, and other felonies committed against 
the laws of the United States relating to the pay and bounty laws, and 
for the enforcement of section 18 of the War Finance Corporation act: 
hire and operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying 
vehicles when necessary; per diem in lieu of subsistence, when allowed 
pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act approved 
August 1, 1914, and for no other purpose whatever, except in the pro- 
tection of the person of the President and the members of immediate 
family and of the person chosen to be President of the United States, 

75, : Provided further, That no part of this amount be used in de- 
raying the expenses of any person subpena y the United States 
courts to attend any trial before a United States court or preliminary 
examination before any United States commissioner, which expenses 
shall be paid from the appropriation for “ Fees of witnesses, United 
States courts": Provided further, That no person shall be employed 
hereunder at a compensation greater than that allowed by law except 
not exceeding three persons who may be paid not exceeding $12 per day, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Treasurer,” on page 12, after line 19, to insert: 

National currency (reimbursable): For additional employees in re- 
deeming Federal reserve and national currency, to be relmbursed by the 
Federal reserve and national banks, for the period November 1, 1919, to 
June 30, 1920, inclusive, at annual rates of compensation as follows: 
Assistant superintendent, at $3,000; chief of money section, at $2,750; 
chief of accounting section, at $2,750; clerks of class 4, 4 of class 
3, 7 of class 2; expert counters. O at $1,100 each, 60 at $1,000 each, 
62 at $900 each; 2 messengers, at $840 each; 2 assistant messengers, at 
$720 each; 1 messenger boy, at $480; 3 charwomen, at $240 each; in 
all, $136,813.94. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance,” on page 13, line 22, after the word 
“abroad,” to insert “ advertising, $1,000,000"; in line 23, after 
“ $75,000,” to insert “addressograph supplies, $161,536"; and 
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on page 14, line 4, after the words “in ail,’ to strike out 
4, 701,640 and insert 55, 863,176,“ so as to make the clause 
read: 


miscellaneous expenses, ineludin 9 telegrams, freight, express, 
100 for street car fares, not exceeding 
$500 for law books, books of reference, and 8 $ 


Xpe: ry by the occu cy of that Palatine by the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, $5,640; in all, $5,863,176: Provided. 
That all employees appropriated for by this peapa h shall be engaged 
exclusively on the work of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance during 
the fiscal year 1920. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I reserve a point of order 
against this amendment until the junior Senator from Utah 
iMr. Kine] returns to the Chamber. I ask that it be passed 
ever until his return. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 


passed over. 
The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 8, to insert: 


The Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General shall for- 
mulate and promulgate such regulations as will enable ns insu 
under the provisions of the war-risk insurance act to make payments o 
premiums at such post offices or branches or stations of post offices as 
they may designate or to any city letter carrier or rural carrier while 
on duty. The Post Office Department is hereby authorized and directed 
to receive Sums so tendered in payment of such premiums, and to re- 
eeive and transmit to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance applications 
for the reinstatement of lapsed insurance. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I also reserve a point of order against the 
amendment just read on page 14, lines 9 to 19. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
ever. 

Mr. WARREN. It was passed over with the other, I under- 
stood. The Senator reserves a point of order against it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. All right; I reserve a point of order, espe- 
cially to lines 9 to 19 on page 14, until the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krxa] comes back. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 19, to insert: 


COAST GUARD. 


For all purposes of the appropriation mentioned under the following 
beading in sundry civil act approved July 19, 1919: For telephone lines 
and their maintenance, $31,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 23, to insert: 


CUSTOMS SERVICE. 


For construction and installation of special automatic and recording 
scales for weighing merchandise, etc., in connection with imports 
at the various ports of entry under direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, 855,000; and the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
for these e pupos for the fiscal year 1919 is peter appropriated and 
made available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “American Print- 
ing House for the Blind,” on page 15, line 10, after “ $30,000,” 
to insert: 

Provided, That two copies of each of the ogee printed by the 
American Printing House for the Blind shall furnished free of charge 
to the National Library for the Blind located at 1729 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


So as to make the clause read: - 


To enable the American Printing House for the Blind more 8 
to provide books and apparatus for the education of the blind in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act 3 August 4, 1919, $30,000: 
Provided, That two copies of each of the publications printed by the 
American Printing House for the Blind shall be furnished free of charge 
to the National Library for the Blind located at 1729 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 15, to insert: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Credit in the accounts of C. G. Duganne: The accounting officers of 
the Treasury Department are hereby authorized and directed to credit 
in the accounts of C. G. Duganne, formerly disbursing officer, United 
States Reclamation Service, nver, Colo., the sum of $147, represent- 
ing amount paid 4 him to the Hendee Manufacturing Co. ($1 4) and 
overpayment to M. Killian ($3), the former having been disallowed 
by the accounting officers of the Treasury Department as having been 
paid in contravention of the provisions of section 3709, Revi: Stat- 
utes, and the latter because of the item representing an overpayment 


to the payee named, $147. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 4, to insert: 


The accounting officers of the Treasury are directed to allow and 
credit in the accounts of Sydney, E. Smith, disbursing clerk of the War 


Department, the sum of expended by him from the appropriation 
for 5 expenses, War Department, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, for the removal of certain partitions in the State, 
War, and Navy Building, and for this, purpose the sum of $550 is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, 

Mr. WARREN. After line 4, there should be a subhead 
“Credit in the accounts of Sydney E. Smith.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will make the correction. r 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ War Depart- 
ment,” subhead “Contingent expenses,” on page 16, line 21, 
after the word “ gas,” to insert “, and heating apparatus for and 
repairs to buildings (outside of the State, War, and Navy De- 
partment Building) occupied by the War Department and its 
bureaus,” so as to make the clause read: 


For purchase of professional and scientific books, law books, in- 
ae their exchange; books of reference, blank books, pamphlets, 

riodicals, newspapers, maps; typewriters and adding machines; 
urniture and repairs to same; ts, matting, oilcloth, file cases, 
towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges, fuel, gas, and heating apparatus 
for and repairs to buildings (outside of the State, War, and Navy 
Department Building) occupied by-the War Department and its bu- 
reaus; maintenance, repair, and operation of motor tracks and motor 
cycles, and one motor-propelled, a -carrying vehicle, to be used 
only for official purposes; freight an 1 5 charges; street car 
fares, not exceeding $1,000; and other absolutely necessary expenses, 
including a per diem allowance not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence, 
$400,000. 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Engineer De- 
partment,” on page 17, after line 13, to insert: i 


Aqueduct Bridge: For continuing the construction of the bridge 
authorized in section 1 of an act entitled “An act to 3 for the 
removal of what is now known as the Aqueduct Br „ across the 
Potomac River, and for the build of a bridge in place thereof,” ap- 
proved May 18, 1916, one half to payapie out of the Treasury of 
the United States and the other half out of the revenues of the District 
of Columbia, $200,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 3, to strike 
out: $ 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, Š 

Ordnance reservation civilian schools: Authority is granted for the ex- 
penditure during the fiscal year 1920 of not to exceed $64,000 from 
appropriations heretofore made for the“ 1 and 
test of ammunition for mountain, field, and siege cannon,” for the op- 
eration and maintenance on Ordnance reservations of schools for chil- 
dren of persons employed thereon, where public schools are not con- 
veniently available for such children, including salaries, supplies, sta- 
tionery, and industrial work, replacement and repair of books and 
equipment, and all incidental and necessary expenses in connection 
therewith, ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 19, to insert: 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 

For the purchase of bridge across Missouri River connecting the two 
poreon of the United States military reservation at Fort Leavenworth, 

ns., $35,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 20, to insert: 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, ; 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 

Barracks and quarters: For completing payments to Chamber of 
Commerce, Anniston, Ala., under contract between said chamber of 
commerce and the United States dated March 16, 1917, and 2 — 
mental agreement thereto dated aiy 15, 1918, for purchase of the tract 
of land designated as Camp McClellan, title to which is now vested in 
the United States, the sum of $13,872, from the remaining unexpended 
balances of the 8 “ Barracks and quarters, 1918.“ is reap- 
propriated and made available for said purpose for the fiscal year 1920. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 12, to insert: 
AIR SERVICE. 

For the activities of the Air Service of the Army during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, the sum of $15,681,350 is hereby. made avail- 
able from the unexpended balance of funds sporo riated for the fiscal 

ear 1918, 3 — act approved July 24, 1917, entitled An act to au- 
horize the esident to increase temporarily the Signal Corps of the 
Army and to purchase, maintain, manufacture, repair, and operate air- 
ships and to make appropriations therefor, and for other purposes,” and 
of the funds appropriated for the Air Service for the fiscal year 1919, 
by the act approved July 9, 1918, entitled “An act making appropria- 
: enti the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 14, to insert: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. 


For an amount to increase the compensation of draftsmen and chiefs 
of sections directing their work, in no case to exceed ys eee cent of 
the present basic compensation of any such employee, 815,244.45. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 20, to insert: 


For an amount to increase the compensation of 221 5 and chief 
of section directing their work, in no case to ex ap cent of 
the present basic compensation of any such employees, 30 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 22, to insert: 


OFFICE OF NAVAL RECORDS AND LIBRARY. 
Authority is here sn to purchase books, iodicals, pho: ras. trom 
maps, and other publ . aud pi ictorial records 
the . of $20,000 i for the collection and classifi 

view to . of the pane fred the war with 
Central Powers of Europe, etc., made in the 1 tive, executive, 
and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 19 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 22, after ion to insert: 
Not ex $15,500 of the un näed balance o tithe pub 
— angen for the fiscal years 1913 and 1917 ae t Pa 
tion of 11,000 copies of the Official Recor 
Union and 8 Navies in the War of Rebellion, which poo 
continued and made available dai June 30, 1918, by at act sppromen 
PEET 8 9 oo 1916, are further continued and made available until 
une 3 21 
The prira AN was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 17, to insert: 
RENT. 
For the rental of additional quarters for the Navy Department, fiscal 
year 1919, $175. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, after Jine 20, to insert: 
the Navy Departmen 


DAMAGE CLAIMS. 
To pay the claims adjusted and determined by 
under Phe naval appropriation act for the ear 1911 on . 
of damages 8 to RE property by. collisions with of 
the United States Navy, and for which nayal vessels were responsible, 
SOSED DA to Congress in Senate Document No. 104 of this session, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of “ Naval Estab- 
amry ” on page 23, after line 4, to strike out: 


1920 in the following ae respec 
tenance, Bureau of Yards ards and Docks,” $2,500 


000; 
= Maintenance, Bureau of Buppen and Accounts,” $1,050,000 ; 


“ Construction and repair of vessels, Bureau of Construction and 
Repair,” $3,250, 
“E ADER of Steam Engineering,“ $ 000 
In 000 : Provided, That no part of sum shall be ex- 
pended upon to any yessel which is not to be retained perma- 
nently in a gh avy: P ed further, gan the * of the Navy 
shall submit to Congress not later than February 1 1920, a statement 
showing, use each navy yard and naval station, the total number of 
employees, by occupations, on December $1, 1919, and the proportion 


of such employees who are below a fair standard of efficiency. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I rise to oppose the committee 
amendment: The Navy Department asked $18,000,000 for the 
purposes enumerated in the item stricken out. The Committee 
on Appropriations of the House refused to approve the recom- 
mendations of the Navy Department in that regard, and instead 
have provided for the transfer of certain funds of the Navy 
for the purposes covered in the House provision of the bill. 

I have carefully examined the hearings before the Committee 
on Appropriations of both the Senate and the House. It seems 
to me that this transfer of funds is very necessary. An exami- 
nation of the hearings would seem to indicate that the money ap- 
propriated during the last Congress for the repair and mainte- 
nance of naval yessels was insufficient to put them in proper 
condition; this applies particularly to the larger ships. All of 
these vessels have been in active service, and many of the dread- 
naughts and superdreadnaughts, as well as the torpedo. boats, 
have not been overhauled since the war began. Then, too, Mr. 
President, the hearings seem to indicate that we have to-day in 
the navy yards about 15 or 20 per cent fewer men than were em- 
ployed in the war days. If we allow this transfer we will be 
able to keep the navy yards at the highest state of efficiency, to 
keep trained men, men accustomed to Government work, until 
next spring. The Secretary of the Navy suggests that even 
with the $9,000,000 provided for in this item he will be compelled 
to lay off 10 per cent on the ist of March, 10 per cent more the 

Ist of April, and 10 per cent more the Ist of May, so that by 
the 1st of July next we will have gotten down to about 60 per cent 
of the number of men employed in the navy yards during the 
war. This number would be about 15 per cent more than before 
ag war and they will be needed in view of our largely increased 

avy. 

I think perhaps Senators generally appreciate what it means to 
keep a Government or private plant in its highest state of 


efficiency, and for men to know that they are to be retained in 
their employment, particularly when the work is needed. This 
money is to be used only for the purpose of employing men on 


ships that are required for immediate service and not on emer- 
gency vessels that were brought into Navy for the period of the 
war. At least every year the machinery, hull, and ordnance 
of every naval vessel needs overhauling to be kept in the highest 
state of efficiency. 

I believe, Mr. President, that failure to retain the House pro- 
vision in the bill will prove most unfortunate. It is important, 
most important. I hope the Senate committee amendment will 
be defeated. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, of course, during the war we 
had to haye thousands of men employed at various points in the 
Navy and Army and in the War and Navy Departments, and 
now that the war is over, and since the Navy itself has been 
cut down to but a fraction of the number of men to man these 
ships which are still in service, unless we are to begin to cut 
down the great amount of help that has been employed we shall 
never get it done. We have appropriated money enough at all 
times to keep these vessels up. It is true that during the active 
period of the war they were unable to get men enough to use 
the money that we appropriated, but they haye men enough now 
and money enough now to bring these ships up on time for the 
service, and to bring them up even faster than they can man them 
with the forces to sail them and to arm them. 

The only difference is that every department, so far as I can 
observe—I will not say every department, because the War 
Department has already reduced its help 384 per cent—but there 
seems to be generally in the departments, first, the proposition 
on the part of the employees to remain forever, and, on the 
other hand, on the part of the heads of the divisions and bureaus, 
unfortunately all the way up, that they can not let go. They 
can not let go now. If we are to get back on a peace basis we 
have got to make a beginning. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions desires to follow the law, desires to keep inside of good, 
economical business lines; but Congress by frequent acts of 
legislation which require the appropriation of large amounts of 
money makes it impossible for the Committee on Appropriations 
to effect the economies we desire. We have an instance or two 
on this bill. 

Now, in this proposed naval appropriation it is simply a mat- 
ter of whether we shall keep a great horde of men to repair these 
ships within the next five or six months, or whether we shall 

them as fast as we may. They are in the service; we 
have more in the service now than we can man; vessels fil for 
service are tied up because the Government has not the men to 
man them. I think the amendment of the committee ought to be 
sustained. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I want to read from the hear- 
ings of the committee the testimony of Admiral McKean on 
this point: 

Admiral over inne The necessity for — appropriation, as ~ ag Secre- 

ting the ng igh We 


ing down, going 
ing down, . —.— ot them stopped, pi had to take 


side with the British fleet, where were kept on from four to eight 
hours’ 7 7 all ane atime to get under — 2 Those officers and men 
worked v conscientiously in their efforts to keep the 


They were con- 


I was then “TI do not believe it. 
You are too enthusiastic. The matériel will talk fi for itself when you 
— opened up.“ It does. All of those ships to-day are ing 

m 50 to 100 per cent more repairs than the same ships wo have 
required had we been able to take them out of the feet, send them to 
the yards, und d do the “stitch in time that saves nine.” 

Mr. President, I hesitate to disagree with the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, but it seems to me, after a 
careful examination of the whole subject, that in the long run 
it would be most uneconomical if the Senate committee amend- 
ment is adopted. Our Navy has always prided itself on its 
efficiency, and this action will materially lessen our actual 
fighting force. I therefore hope that the committee amendment 
will be voted down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The onesten is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Bureau of Supplies and Accounts,“ on 
page 24, line 5, after the words “sum of,” to strike out 


1919. 
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** $800,000” and insert “ $500,000," so as to make the clause 
read: - 

The limitation on expenditures from the appropriation “‘ Maintenance, 
Bureau of Sppoticn and Accounts, fiscal year 1920,” for pay of classified 
employees is increased by the sum of $500,000, 

The amendment was agreed ‘to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Department of 
the Interior,” on page 24, after line 10, to insert: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


heating plant of Maltby Building, $3,500, to be ex- 
nded under the direction and supervision of the Superintendent of the 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 19, to insert: 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


» Protecting public lands, timber, etc.: To reimburse the appropriation 
“Protecting public lands, timber, etc.,“ fiscal year 1920, for expendi- 
21805 ae protecting timber on the public lands from forest fires, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Patent Office,” 
on page 26, line 8, after the word“ from,” to strike out “ Octo- 
ber” and insert November“; and in line 12, after the words 
“in all,“ to strike out “$14,700” and insert “ $13,066.99,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For additional employees from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, 
inclusive, at annual rates of compensation as follows: Clerks—1 of 
class 4, 1 of class 3, 2 of class 2, 2 of class 1, 2 at $1.000 
$900 each; 15 copy pullers, at $480 each; in all, $13,066.99. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 13, to insert: 

For additional employees to bring up to date the trade-mark work 
of the Patent Office from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both 
dates inclusive, at annual rates of compensation as follows: First 
assistant examiner of trade-marks, $2,400; 2 assistant ers of 
trade-marks, at $1,800 each; 2 assistant examiners of trade-marks, at 
$1,500 each; and 2 clerks, at $1,000 each ; in all, $7,333.34. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 2, to insert: 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA. 


Alaskan Engineering Commission: For carrying out the provisions 
of the act approved rch 12, 1914, entitled “An act to authorize the 
President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads 
in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,” as amended, in- 
eluding expenses incident to conducting hearings and examining esti- 
mates for appropriations in Alaska, to be available until expended, 
$17,000,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Postal Serv- 
ice,” subhead “ Out of the postal revenues,“ on page 27, after 
line 13, to insert: 3 

OFFICE. OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

For compensation to clerks and employees at first and second class 
post offices, $750,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of Third 
Assistant Postmaster General,” on page 27, line 22, after 
1919,“ to strike out “$300,000” and insert “ $700,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For 1919, $700,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Department of 
Justice,” subhead “ Salaries,” after line 4, to insert: 

For additional compensation to the chief clerk for services as gen- 
eral administrative agent of the Department of Justice, at the rate 
of $1,000 per annum from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both 
dates inclusive, $666.67. 3 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 8, to insert: 

For additional compensation to the private secretary and assistant 
to the Attorney General for special assistance to ihe Attorney General, 
at the rate of $1,000 per annum from November 1, 1919, tọ June 30, 
1920, both dates inclusive, $666.67. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 13, to insert: 

For additional compensation to the attorney in charge of pardons, 
at the rate of $1, per annum from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 
1920, both dates inclusive, $666.67. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 2, to insert: 

For official transportation, including the purchase (if possible, from 
the War Department) or exchange, the maintenance, repair, and 


each, 2 at 


operation, of a motor-driven 1 ear, delivery truck, and motor 
eycle, to be used only for o 
of bicycles, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


cial purposes, and purchase and repair 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask that the next amend- 
ment, which is in reference to the enforcement of the antitrust 
law, be passed over for the present. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I should like to know what 
the request of the Senator from Wyoming is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is to pass over the next com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. The amendment relating to the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust law? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. The Chair will state to 
the Senator from Mississippi that the amendment which wili 
be passed over at the request of the Senator from Wyoming is 
1 the heading Miscellaneous— Enforcement of antitrust 

Ws. F 

Mr. HARRISON. 
to address myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 30, line 19, after the words “Attorney General,” to in- 
sert “maintenance, purchase (if possible, from other Govern- 
ment services) and,” so as to make the clause read: 

Detection and prosecution of crimes: For the detection and - 
tion of crimes aguinet the United States; the investigation of the ‘official 
acts, records, and accounts of marshals, attorneys, clerks, referees, and 
trustees of the United States courts and the ‘Territorial courts, and 
United States commissioners, for which 3 all the official papers, 
records, and dockets of said officers, without exception, shall be exam- 
ined by the agents of the Attorney General at any time; for the protec- 
tion of the person of the President of the United States; for such other 
investigations regarding official matters under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Justice or the Department of State as may be directed ly ihe 
Attorney General, maintenance, purchase (if possible, from other Gov- 
ernment services), and hire of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passouger- 
carrying vehicles when necessary; per diem in lieu of subsistence when 
allowed 3 to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act 
approved August 1, 1914, to be oo under the direction of the 
Attorney General; in all, $1,000,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
Agriculture,” on page 34, line 20, after the word “ expenses,” to 
strike out “$25,000” and insert “$70,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the emergency caused 
by the recent and sudden spread of the Japanese beetle in the State of 

ew Jersey and to provide means for the control and prevention of 
spread of this insect in that State and to other Sta in cooperation 
with the State of New Jersey and other States concerned and with indi- 
viduals affected, including the employment of persons and means in the 
city an Washington and elsewhere, and all other necessary expenses, 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Forest Sery- 
ice,” on page 34, line 26, after “ 1920,” to strike out “ $2,500,000 ” 
and insert “ $2,950,000,” so as to make the clause read : 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the existing emergency 
and to pay expenses heretofore incurred or which may hereafter be in- 
eurred in fighting and 8 forest is eget adie the national 
forests during the fiscal year 1920, $2,950,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
Commerce,” on page 35, after line 1, to strike out: 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 


Authority is granted for the expenditure of not to exceed $1,000 
from the appropriation for the expenses of the Fourteenth Decennial 
Census, contained in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion act spereret March 1, 1919, for the purchase, maintenance, and 
repair during the fiscal year 1920 of a motor-propelled passenger vehicle 
for official use of the Director of the Census, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Coast and 
Geodetic Survey,“ on page 35, after line 10, to strike out: 

Office force: For an amount to increase the compensation of topo- 
graphic and hydrographic draftsmen and the engineer directing their 
work, in no case to exceed 334 per cent of the present basic compensa- 
tion of any such employee, $12,000. : 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 15, to strike 
out: 


For additional topographic and hydrographic draftsmen from October 
1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, inclusive, at annual rates of compensation as 
follows: Three at $2,000 each ; three at $1,750 each; in all, $8,437.50. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 19, to insert: 

For additional topographic and hydrographic draftsmen from Novem- 


ber 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, inclusive, at annual rates of compensation 
as follows: Three at $2,000 each; three at $1,750 each; in all, $7,500.03. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


That is the amendment to which I desire 
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The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 23, to strike 
out: R 

For an amount — msi pet 8 

vers, in no case to exceed 
non of any such employee, $5, 30000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

For additional employees from October 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, 
inclusive, at annual Fate of compensation as follows: Watchmen, fire- 
men, messengers, or laborers, seven at $840 each; plumber and steam 
fitter, $1,200; in all, $5,310. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 7, to insert: 

For additional employees from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, 
oora 5 5 rates of com tion as follows: Wa n, fire- 

r laborers, seven at $840 each; plumber and team 
Atte, 51.20 2007 in in ail, $4,720, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 10, to insert: 

— — ap amount to increase the com: 


ensation of copperplate en- 
of the present basic compen- 


0 hers, ‘ith hic draftsmen, transferrers, 11 0 hie press- 
men oe their helpers, 4 25 7 rinters and their is geo other 
skilled laborers and t the e c ting their work, an Boxy disbursing 


clerk, in no case to ex A Ber cent of the present basic compensa- 
tion of ‘such 8 730.6254 3, or so much thereof as may be 
essary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of Department of 
Labor,” on page 42, after line 10, to insert: 
INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE, 
For stenographic and other services and contingent and miscellaneous 
expenses, tet rinting, in connection with the approaching indus. 
t co 000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 14, to insert: 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOR. 
For salaries and expenses of the International Conference of Labor, 


as follows 
United 5 States Government executive staf: For tes gan one-half 
months, at m ation as to the Secre- 


$450; e aaatants 4 300 ‘hese executive ppor Ep Ai at $200 
each’: ; two assistants oe mat i 8200 72 9 secretary, $ 09: 
two stenograp. at ea 7 „ wo messengers, u 
ch; in all, $6,812.50. 


D; 
$75 ea 

Conference sS for two months, at monthly compensation as fol- 
lows: Two stenographers, at $150 each ; two secretaries, at $300 
each ; four subsecretaries (for commissions), at $ each; four inter- 
reters, at ae each; three English-French translators, at $125 each; 
Frene h translators, at $125 each; six French stenogra. 
phers at $83.33 each; six English stenographers, at $150 each; ef 
messenger, $125; eigh it messengers, at $75 each; ex we er at not ex- 

coania $10 per diem for sa person, Eao; in all, $22,749.96. 
5 offiee, for two months, monthly compensation as fol- 
hie rel ri, $200 ; asaatant chief. Fini $150; and stenographers, 
2250 in all, $1, 


Da erte room, for two months vege 5 compensation as follows: 


.operator, or reponi — — ee — 
Bi i piper, $: pee of in 8 0.000: e pro 780 ue 


ngo; geal i paR BOO: of Labor, $73,212.46: Provided, 
That accounting in connection with the co ce shall be done by 
the disbursing officer of the Department of Labor: Provided further, 


That no part of the money herein appropriated for the International 
Conference of Labor shall be available for the 8 of an allow- 
ance for per diem expenses ie lieu of subsistence to any person residing 
in the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Legislative,” 
on page 44, after line 1, to insert: 

Botanic Garden: For pay to the statutory employees of the Botanic 
Garden, at rates to be fixed by the superintendent, $2,150. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 4, to insert: 

SENATE. 

For additional ex of re g and transcribing the debates 
and mag segs eed e Senate and to equalize more ma the amounts 
paid by the te and the House of Representatives for 88 
their respective proceedings from June 1 1919, 15 June 30, 1920, 
payable in equal monthly installments from October 1 , 1919, $10,716. 66. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 11, to insert: 

For pay to to the chief telephone operator, office of the Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, $300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 13, to insert: 


For expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate, 
inelndi N saps to stenographers tọ commi „ at such rate 
as many nb 8x the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of t the Bonate, but not exceeding $1 per printed page, $135,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 18, to insert: 

For maaninag; exchan and ipping motor vehicles for carry- 
ing the d for aT een oft the offices of the Secretary and 
oe Li jagr at Ten fiscal year 1919, 51,033.88. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

ane next amendment was, on page 44, after line 22, to insert: 

fuel, oil, cotton waste, and advertising, exclusive of labor, 

1 year 1919, $400.97. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 24, to insert: 
PR Andie . 210 apaes and pamphlets, at a rate not exceeding $1 per 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 5, to insert: 


JUDGMENTS, UNITED STATES COURTS. 


: For payment of the final judgments and decrees, inclu costs of 
suits, which have been rendered under the provisions of the act of 
March 8, 1887, entitled “An act to provide for the b ringing of suits 
against the Government of the United States,” certified to Co: 
during the present session by the Attorney General in Senate 

ment No. 100, and which have not been appealed, namely: 

Under the War Department, $1,578.90; 

Under the Navy Department, $7,725. 05; 

In all, 89.303.958, together with such ri pipare sum as may be neces- 
sary to pay interest on the respective judgments at the rate of 4 per 
cent Set err annum from the date thereof until the time this appropria- 

made. 

peed amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 19, to insert: 


JUDGMENTS, COURT OF CLAIMS, 


For payment of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims and 
roported to 8 ae during the present session in Senate Documents 
Nos. 102 and namely: 

Under the Treasury Department, $61,300.20; 

* ace the — 5 — $3 $29, 070 407 

nder the Navy en ; 
Under the Interior Department, $215.76; 


In all, $116,630.69. 
None of the ts contained herein shall be paid until the right 


of appeal the inden expired. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 47, after line 21, to insert: 


Sec, 4. Public act No. 152, Sixty-fifth Congress, entitled “An act 
authorizing the dent to coordinate or consolidate executive 
bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other purposes, in the interest 
of economy and the more efficient concentration of the Government,” 


is thereby repealed 

Mr. OVERMAN, I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is in contravention of Rule XVI, being new legislation and 

an act now existing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krrsy in the chair), What. 
is the point of order? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I raise the point of order that the amend- 
ment is new legislation and proposes on an appropriation bill to 
repeal a law now existing. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I can not contest 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not. I simply wish to say that I am 
sorry the Senator from North Carolina has made the point of 
order. The Senator from North Carolina knows more about 
the existing law than does anyone else, as he was its originator, 
and it has undoubtedly done a great deal of good, but at the 
present time it is a load upon the back of the Appropriations 
Committee. Congress hardly has possession of its own, and 
matters come to the Appropriations Committee for which pro- 
vision must be made which have come about because of the 
existence of the law. I hope the condition requiring the law 
may soon end. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. [If the point of order is in- 
sisted upon, it is well founded and must be sustained. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am aware that the Chair 
has ruled the amendment out of order, but in reply to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming I desire to put in the Rxconb a letter from 
the Secretary of War in regard to this matter. The act re- 
ferred to expires, in any event, six months after the declara- 
tion of peace, but the Secretary of War says that to repeal the 
act before some legislation is passed to take its place would 
be a calamity, and shows that he could not haye won the war 
without the legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT, 


War 
Washington, March 31, 1919, 
Hon. Ler S. OVERMAN, 


e ited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


x DEAR Senator: I beg leave to reply to your letter of March 10, 


1919, in which gos request information as to 2 A use made by the War 
Department of 


he DEYTA of the Overman A 
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1 55 act has very materiall Senge and expedited the task of 
gan 


the W. rtment in or; , transporting, equipping 

and —— ning the 1 ae a centralization of 

control, a coordination of ea organization to =e 

changing requirements and an tnerenned Aa in the p 

and distribution of a pr 78 sup inclu an elimination of 
stan tion 9 Senone and 


competitive porchaatng Aa 
procedure, without which the military program which 
nog ho carried out by this country — have been L of 
rea on. 
canon of requirements and the purehase and distribution of all 
ape ment and supplies, except that very highly technical, has been con- 
solidated under the direction of the Purchase, ze and ‘Traffic 
Division of the Staff. is 
condition formerly y 
branch of the service while another 


portation under another branch of the eral 
The consolidation, under t 
search work involved in the development 7 aan and —. offensive 
and defensive chemical warfare mate: of 17 — 
Service, have very potent fe in the 3 result attained in 


these very im 

In view of the marked economy and the increased efficiency that has 
been made practicable big a the provisions 87 this act, I peine that it 
would be a misfortune if it were revoked before such as new 
legislation of a permanent na „ß 
war, may be enacted. 


Below you will find specified the rearrangement of duties and responsi- 
bilities that have been eff effected within the bureaus of the War Depart- 
mant 


Assigned to the Purchase, Storage and Traffic Division of the 
— — taf: Requirements, y distribu fiscal ac- 


storage, 
counting and property accounting. Transferred from ce De. 
partment, “Quartermaster Corps, jignal Corps, Engineer Corps, and 


The duties transferred include: 
of the Director of 


(a) Office Purchase, Storage and Traffic, Gencral 
Staff. Duties: Responsibility for and 9 

(1) Supply of —— 5 1 gh and compatation of re- 
niremente purchase. 10 uction, acceptance, transporta- 
tion, storage, issue with Seu United States, and embarkation. 

(2) hay a ons aiee Bee — — ther agencies, Letra ger ane otherwise, 
in rega cluding representation o ar Depart- 
ment on the Wart ae Leni Ain Board and business with representatives of 
the allied Governments. 

(b) Facilities Department. iaa Responsibility for and authority 
rah „ Doties : Responsibility f nd authority 

e) Accoun or and a 
over 6 fiscal accounting, | preparation estimates, and re- 
porta of Trade in 

(d) fic Department. Duties: Responsibility for and authority 


— d transporta 
(e) Embarkation ent. Duties: bility for and au- 
thority over embarkation and ocean — z 

3 procurement of highly technical equipment and supplies not 


‘erred— 
(1) 9 the Corps of Engineers: Are searchlights and gas-electric 


8 yn 
the Medical Corps: Vaccines and serum 
the Ordnance Department: Cartridge cl cloth, blast furnace and 
products, substantially ali metals, coal tar, coal and water 
gas ear glass and optical 
(4) of Aircraft 


motors, barometers, clocks, watches, 


tes) y the Chemical Warfare Service: chemicals entering into 
the Prodiiction of tone gases, liquid ¢ fod Srey laminated glass, 

2. To the Bureau of Aircraft Production and the ‘Division, of 
tary Aeronautics: The — —.— of 3 ee —— and 
equipment and the duty of operatin or i balloons 
the operation nae maintenance of m „ inctadin 
sirpianes, and all aircraft erred fro 
orp 

* To the Motor Transpo gO eg a — — of the * Di- 
vision, General Staff: The sey A-r procurement, scones, 
maintenance and replacement of motor Ea a and accounting 
the same. Transferred fr rtermaster Co Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Engineer C Medical and Signal : 

4. To the Chemical Warfare Service: The du of operating and 
anya od ant 7 e the operation and main — — —.— all plants 

ngaged estigation, a of toxic 


— i toe liances, gas 8 and proving 
grounds utilized in “connection 2 and the — eh 
connected with qe x from the Ordnance rt- 
ment, Sanitary rps, Aedieal Corps, and the on, 
erican University. 
Cordially, yours, 
NEWTON D. 


AEN, of War. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 48, after line 2, to insert: 


AUDITED CLAIMS, 


SEC. That for the payment of — following claims certified to be 
due by the several accounting officers of the Treasury Departmen 
8 the balances of which have been exhausted or carried 
to the ger jus fund under the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
June 20, 74, and under appropriations heretofore treated as perma- 
nent, 5 5 for the service of the fiscal Bana 1917 and prior years, un- 
less otherwise stated, and which have been certified to Congress under 
section 2 of the act of 88 7. 1884, as fully set forth in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 94, reported to Congress ‘at its present session, there is ap- 
propriated as follows: 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE 8 Fon run peta DEPARTMENT. 


For collecti: = revenue from gerra tase 
yor = ane ee nsportation, ete., 2 Health 1 Service, $243.06. 
seamen, men, ete Publie 


For preventing the sprezd of epidemie —.— 


75. 
For Quarantine Service, 82.78. 


For refunding internal ——.— ——— 


For 

For refunding taxes il 

For redemp — . stamps, 83.2 
874.77. payment of judgments 

ee allowance or drawback, internal revenue, $5,314.56. 


ternal-Rev: — $7.18. 
ly 828728 $191,314.82, 


ise ile internal-revenue officers, $147,- 


For Coast Guard, $4,683.73. 
2 of crews, miscellaneous expenses, ctc., Life-Saving Service, 


For materials and miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Engraving and 


1.35. 
For con assay 
For Sagat pemn a public fe buildings. 811 8 
For furniture and repairs of same for =n le a 1 5 $259.01. 

For uechanical eruipsess tes public IO 

For general expenses of public batldines. $36.01. 

Mr. WARREN. The section containing the amendment just 
stated by the Secretary will have to be numbered section 4. I 
ask that the Secretary may be allowed to renumber the sec- 
tions, and that the bill may be printed accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will be instructed to correct the section numbers. The 
wane is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the com- 

ttee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

9 next amendment was, on page 49, after line 18, to in- 
sert: 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Fi 
1 — Ps rns rte Army, roe 35.000. 

For pay, ete., of the Army, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee, inviting his attention to the bottom of page 
49, as to the item of $488,866.44, how such a large deficit was 
permitted? 


Mr. WARREN. I may say that this appropriation includes 
thousands of little items that have accumulated and are re- 
ported in a public document and sent to Congress. All these 
items are taken up before the proper officers and audited, and 
we put them in here, giving the number of the document, so 
that the Senators may see the document, the committee having 
established the correctness of the items before including the 
appropriations in the bill. They are simply debts owed by the 
Government which have been adjudicated, but the money is 
not in the Treasury for the purpose of meeting them. Some of 
these claims, in fact the larger portion of them, arise where we 
make appropriations that are not used up on the Ist of July, 
when the money goes back into the 8 although bills are 
on the way from the Philippines or from France or other distant 
points which are payable under the appropriations and should 
be paid, but can not be paid because of the money having gone 
back into the Treasury. Hence we have these audited claims 
provided for in this bill. ? 

Mr. KING. It would not mean, then, that some of the officers 
of the War Department had made expenditures not authorized 
by law? 

Mr. WARREN. No; nothing of that kind. In fact these 
items assume the same attitude as Judgments of courts, so far ns 
the exactness of the amounts is concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agrecing 
to the amendment rted by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, at the top of page 50, to insert: 


For extra-duty pay to enlisted men as clerks, ctc, at Army divisio 
and department hea beatquarte: $1,018.70. 5 9 


For mileage to officers ad rras j ——.— 121.12. 
— won supplies, services, . Corps, 


For 533 of the Army and and 4 supplies, $39.54. 
„VV rement, $56.67 

‘or regular supp s a i 
For roads, wharves, walks, and drain: 01. 
For quarters for hospital stewards, $5, 
For transportation of rifle teams to national matches, 8108.88. 
For encampments and maneuvers, Organised Militia, $124.80. 


diers, 1. 
remains of officers, soldiers, and civil employecs, 


South Pass, Mississippi River, 1918, 


For disposition o 
For maintenance of channel, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 51, to insert: 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY 7 ee FOR THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

For contingent expenses, Navy Department, 191 18,271.73. 

= continvest: ana Gna graa i A a expenses, N. . 50 


For pay, misceilaneous, $18.75. 


For pay, Marine Corps, 4228.50. 
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j 


For contingent, Marine Corpå, $837.20. 

11086 ú 5 quartermaster’s department, 
For pay of the Navy, $1,779.59. 
For Pred ut. Buvean de N and Accounts, $20.67. 
For engineering, Burean of Steam Engineering, $15.15. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 14, to insert: 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


For contingent expenses, Department of the Interior, 1918, $2,102.05. 
For contingent expenses, Department of the Interior, $135.95. 
scientific library, Patent Office, $59.20. 
return of funds of patients, St. Elizabeths Hospital, $7.00. 
Capitol power plant, 1919, $10,000. 
For surveying public lands, $554. 
For Geological Survey, $8.38. 
investigating mine accidents, $92.47. = 
For books and 5 Bureau of Mines, $37.39. 
testing fuel, Bureau of Mines, $138.80. 
For enforcement of the act to regulate explosives, Bureau of Mines, 
1919, $25.05. 
For fees of examining surgeons, pensions, $42. 


Marine Corps, 


For relieving distress and prevention, etc., of diseases among In- 
dians, $6.60. 2 
For Indian schools, support, 827.47 


‘or Indian Peon sa agency buildings, $218.40. 

For Indian school transportation, 58. 

For purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, 1918 $15,617.62. 

For purchase and transportation of Indian Popu $786.80. 

telegraphing and telephoning, Indian Service, 1918, $231.93. 

For telegraphing and telephoning, Indian Service, 19 cents. 

- 8 expenses, Indian Service, $28.08. pi 
For water supply, Papago Indian villages, Arizona, 1918, $69.45. 
For Indian school, Fort Mojave, Ariz., repairs and improvements, 

1918. $612.35, s 
For Indian school, Fort Bidwell, Calif., 1918. $2.90. 

For support of nonreservation Indians in Nevada, 1918 and 1919, 


For Indian school, Chiloeco, Okla., repairs and improvements, 1919, 
22.23. 


For Indian school, Carlisle. Pa., $88.33. 

For support on Roy of different tribes, subsistence and civilization, 
South Dakota, 07. 
Por Indian school; Rapid City, S. Dak., repairs and improvements, 
1918, $69.33. A 

For education, Sioux Nation, South Dakota, $60.90. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 10, to insert: 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPART- 
MENTS. 


9 tationery, furniture, cte., Department of State, 1918, $5.40. 
For transportation of diplomatic and consular officers, 1919, $1,267.14, 
For transportation of diplomatic and consular officers, $1,786.45. 

For contingent expenses, foreign missions, 1919, 6,632. 
For contingent expenses, foreign missions, 1918, $52,620.95. 
For contingent expenses, foreign missions, $10,229.33. 
For salaries, Consular Service, $2,897.61. 
For post allowances, to diplomatic and consular officers, $100. 
For allowance for clerks at consulates, $415.20. 
contingent expenses, United States consulates, 1919, $43,229.61, 
contingent expenses, United States consulates, 1918, $96,859.54. 
contingent expenses, United States consulates, $466.50. 
For relief and protection of American seamen, 1918, $2,359.68. 
For relief of protection of American seamen, $251.27. 8 
For Smithsonian Institution, preservation of collections, National 
Museum, $16.95. 
For miscellaneous expenses, Supreme Court, District of Columbia, 
1919, $354.06. s 
For support of convicts, District of Columbia, 1919, $24.039, 
For general expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, $44.73. 
For meat inspection, Bureau of Animal Industry, $50.13. 
For general expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, 50 cents. 
For general expenses, Forest Service, $1,404.20. 
For enforcement of the food and drugs act, Bs 
For general expenses, Bureau of Biological Survey, $3.45. 
For general expenses, States Relations Service, 88. 
For general expenses, Office of Markets and Rural Organization, 
$161.28. f 
3 5 general expenses, Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering, 
For general expenses, Weather Bureau, $10. 
For 1 5 department of agriculture, $16.10. 
For general expenses, Lighthouse serie $2,061.20. 
For miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Fisheries, $15.22. 
For equipment, Bureau of Standards, $133. 
For expenses of regulating immigration, $24. 
For contingent expenses, Department of Justice, stationery, 1919, $81. 
208.82 contingent expenses, Department of Justice, transportation, 1919, 
5.62. 
For n expenses, Department of Justice, miscellaneous items, 
1919. 8270.94. 
- For contingent expenses, Department of Justice, 
tems, s 
For books for judicial oficers, $11.50. 2 
For inspection of prisons and prisoners, 1919, $358.38. 
- $ — 5 years in and expenses of district attorneys, United States courts, 
157.80, 
For fees of clerks, United States courts, 1918, $1,073.95. 
For fees of clerks, United States courts, $63.50. . 
For fees of commissioners, United States courts, 1918, $1,113.91. 
For fees of commissioners, United States courts, $9.85. 
For fees of jurors, United States courts, 84. 
For fees of witnesses, United States courts, $8.75, . 
For miscellaneous expenses, United States courts, $24.30. 
For supplies for United States courts, 1918, $28.84. 
For support of prisoners, United States courts, $20. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


miscellaneous 


The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 10, to insert: 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

For shipment of supplies, $22.43. 

For freight on stamped paper and mail bags, $208.89. 

For Star Route Service, special mall carriers, $47 92. 

For indemnities, international registered mail, $596.25. 

For railroad transportation, $2,943.63. 8 

For Rural Delivery Service, $174.06, 

For rent, light, and fuel, $845.49. 

For Railway Mall Service, miscellaneous expenses, $6.73. 

For village delivery service, $490.50. 

For office . 845.50. 

For clerks, first and second class post offices, $43.75, 

For city delivery, incidental expanses, 515.70. 

For 1 carriers, $17.27. 

Yor Railway Mail Service, salaries, $50.89. 

For compensation to postmasters, $72.05. 

For indemnities, domestic mail, 819.51. 

Total, audited claims, section 5, $1,160,333,82, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 5, to insert: 
AUDITED CLAIMS. 


Sec. 6. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to be 
due by the several accounting officers of the Treasury Department under 
appropriations the balances of which have been exhausted or carried 
to the surplus fund under the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
June 20, 1874, and under appropriations heretofore treated as perma- 
nent, being for the service of the fiscal year 1917 and prior years, 
unless otherwise stated, and which have been certified to Congress 
under section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884, as fully set forth in Senate 
Document No. 126, reported to Congress at its present session, there is 
appropriated as follows: 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

For collecting the revenue from customs, $2.10, 

For refunding internal-revenue collections, $20. 

For refunding taxes illegally collected, $123,690.81. 

For redemption of stamps, $490.41. 

For allowance of drawback, $13.18. 

For Coast Guard, 1 ‘ 

For operating sopp ies for public buildings, $6.79. 

For furniture and repairs of same for public buildings, $119.50. 

For repairs and preservation of public buildings, $168.24. 

For mechanical equipment for public buildings, $42.13. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 6, to insert: 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 

For pay, etc., of the Army, $508.76. 

For extra-duty pay to enlisted men as clerks, etc., at Army division 
and department hea 8 $170.50. 

For 3 services, and transportation, Quartermaster Corps, 


1,258.53. 
$ For arming, equipping, and training the National Guard, $2.71. 
For civilian military epee camps, $29.17. 
For headstones for graves of soldiers, 62 cents. 
91 disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and civil employees, 


The amendment was agreed to. ‘ 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 20, to insert: 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE NAVY DEPARTMENT, 

For contingent, Marine ore $128.80. 

For pay of the Navy, $1,130.25, 

The amendment was agreed to. r 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 59, to insert: 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

For contingent expenses, Department of the Interior, 25 cents. 

For e expenses, Department of the Interior, 1918, 830.73. 

For collecting statistics, Bureau of Education 1 — 3 

mr oe Hospital for Women and Ly g-in Asylum, 1919, 


For Hawaii National Park, 1919, $1.85. 

For protection of national monuments, 1919, $451.85. 

For reproducing plats of surveys, General Land Office, 1919, $144.50, 
For Geological Survey, $6.50. , 

For mineral mining investigations, Bureau of Mines, $1,729.70. 

For Inspecting mii petroleum and natural gas, Bureau of Mines, 88.11. 


$1 


WoL eA at the 258 te’ ah losives, B f Mi 
‘or orcement © e ac’ o regu © explosives, ureau o. nes, 
1919, $1,410.80 ? 


4 i 
ad relieving distress, and prevention, etc., of diseases among Indians, 


For Indian school and agency buildings, $61.70. 
For purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, 1918, $655.58. 
For pay of Indian police, $100.98. 7 
For water sup Iy, avajo and Hopi Indians, Arizona (reimbursable), 

1918 and 1919, $499.08. t 

For Indian school, Riverside, Calif., 1919, 109.28. 

For Indian school, Lawrence, Kans., 1919, it ee 

For Indian school, Cherokee, N. C., 1919, $1.02. 

For Indian school, Bismarck, N. Dak., $11.55. 

For Indian school, Wahpeton, N. Dak., 1919, . 

For Fae soo of Chippewas of Lake Superior, Wis., 1919, $80.50. 

3117.24 Indian school, Hayward, Wis., repairs and improvements, 1918, 
The amendment was agreed to. : 
The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 14, to insert: 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPART- 

MENTS. 5 
‘or contingent expenses, Executive office, 50 cents. 

For contingent expenses, Department of State, 1919, 83 
For stationery, furniture, etc., Department of State, 
For transportation of diplomatic and consular officers, 


83.25. 
919, $868.43. 


19, $3,759.70. 


For a eo of diplomatic and consular officers, 1 
matic Service, $1,968.75. 
missions, $269.70. 


For salaries of secretaries, — po 
For contingent expenses, foreign 
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For conti t , United States consulates, 1918, $8,411.07. ~ 
For contingent expenses, United States consulates, 1919, $14,310.14. 

For relief and transportation of destitute American citizens in Mexico, 
18 


For Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 31 cents, 
ER . expenses, Supreme Court, District of Columbia, 
19, 37. — 
5 expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, $8.57. 
For general expenses, Weather Bureau, $4.27. 


$13.11. 
For equipping chemical laboratory building, Bureau of Standards, $70. 
a 7 yee ate Bureau of 8 A peg te 20 
r testing cellaneous materials, Bureau ndards, i 
For testing structural materials, Bureau of ic ame Fick dc. 


expenses, 
For expenses of regulating immigration, $1,1 2 
For expenses of regulating immigration, 1617 and 1918, $47,028.35. 
For fete tion and prosecution of e 1401 
3 t expenses, Department o fmt “miscellaneous items, 
1919, $596 


For contingent expenses, Department of Justice, transportation, 1919, 
For salaries, fees, and expenses of marshals, United States courts, 
76 


$98.76. 
of prisoners, United States courts, $80.85. 
For pi eer pd — of district attorneys, United States courts, 


9. 
For fees of commissioners, United States courts, 1918, $65.60. 


The amendment was agreed to. i 

The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 16, td insert: 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

For indemnities, international mail, N 

For railroad tra: rtation, $1,140.43. 

For star route service, special mail carriers, $4.77. 

For shipment of oy ee $20.18, 

For Railway Mail Service, $2.40. 

For equipment, City Delivery Service, $18.68. 

For unusual conditions at pot offices, $110.89. 

For clerks, first and second class post offices, $202.01. 

For clerks, third-class post offices, $37.50. 

For city delivery carriers, $20.70. 

For Rural Delivery Service, $3.33. 

For Railway Mail Service, miscellaneous eposta 81.72. 

For foreign mail transportation, 5124.77 7.87. 

Total audited claims, section 6, $353,920.50. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. WARREN. Now, Mr. President, I ask to return to the 
first amendment that was passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
first amendment passed over. 

The Secretary. The first amendment passed over is on page 
18, line 22, after the word “abroad,” where it is proposed to 
insert: 

Advertising, $1,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that particular amendment 
is to be considered in connection with the amendment on page 
14, which provides as follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General shall 
formulate and promulgate such regulations as will enable persons in- 
sured under the provisions of the war-risk insurance act to make pay- 
ments of premiums at such t offices or branches or stations of post 
offices as they may desi or to any city letter carrier or rural 
earrier while on duty. The Post Office Department is hereby authorized 
and directed to receive sums so tendered payment of remiums, 
and to receive and transmit to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
applications for the reinstatement of lapsed insurance, 

Of course, there can be no question about the fact that this 
provision is new legislation and subject to a point of order. 
I really do not know that it is necessary to discuss the matter 
at all, because if there is no question about its being subject to 
the point of order I will merely make the point of order against 
the provision. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand the Senator is referring to the 
amendment on page 14. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am referring to that part of the amend- 
ment which is on page 14. I take it the chairman of the com- 
mittee admits that it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. WARREN. You mean lines 9 to 19? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Lines 9 to 19 on page 14. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the point of order is 
pressed by the Senator from Tennessee, I simply want to take 
time enough to let the Senate know really what is intended by 
this amendment. 

It is well known by all Senators that there were some 
4,700,000 insurance policies issued to the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the Army and Navy. To-day we find that there are 
less than 1,000,000 of them in force. If we are going to con- 
tinue the War Risk Bureau, and if we are going to try to issue 
insurance for the soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Army 
and the Navy, we ought to provide the simplest and most in- 
expensive means for those soldiers, sailors, and marines to pay 
their monthly premiums. I know that the director of the bu- 
reau claims, whether it be true or not, that the great majority 
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of the 3,700,000 lapses come about from the fact that the soldier 
does not know where to send his money, he is not prepared to 
write his letters every month, and there is no place where he 
can take his money and pay his monthly insurance dues, as 
would be the ease if he were carrying insurance with a regular 
life insurance company. 

Mr. President, there is only one agency and one organization 
that Is in force to-day in the Government of the United States that 
ean take care of this situation without much cost to the Govern- 
ment, and that is the Post Office Department. I am not discuss- 
ing whether or not it is a good thing to maintain the War Risk 
Bureau, nor does this amendment have anything to do with that 
question. But as long as there are at least a million policies in 
force, and with the hope of the bureau officials that they will be 
Increased threefold, the way to make it as convenient for the sol- 
dier to pay his premium as possible is to provide that the soldier 
has but to drop into any post office in any town or city in the 
United States designated to receive these premiums, pay his 
money, and get his receipt. He need send no letters, he receives 
no letters, he knows that his premium is paid, and there is no 
question of delay in carrying the mail from where he lives to 
Washington, passing through the hands of the bureau here, 
returning the letter to the soldier. Perhaps, he not being home, 
the receipt is lost in the mail, and other things could happen 
that would make it very inconvenient for the soldier. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not my colleague think that before inaugu- 
rating a policy so radical as that contemplated by this amend- 
ment it is important for Congress to decide whether it purposes 
to continue this war-risk insurance activity longer? If the Sen- 
ator will pardon me, I received the impression when we passed 
the war-risk insurance bill that upon the termination of the war 
a paid-up policy of insurance for a given amount—whatever 
would be right and just under the tables that obtain in insur- 
ance companies—would be given to each soldier and sailor, or 
that some arrangement would be made with one or more life 
insurance companies of the United States by which there would 
be transferred from the Government to such companies the 
various policies then in force and suitable arrangements would 
be made for the insurance companies to take the place of the 
Government, if necessary the Government to pay whatever 
would be fair for the increased cost that would be incident to 
the companies carrying and meeting the obligations under the 
policies. I certainly did not get the idea, and I am sure that 
many other Senators did not, that the Government was project- 
ing itself into the life insurance business for an indefinite 
period, and that it purposed to continue to carry these four or 
five millions of policies as long as any of the persons holding 
the pelicies were alive. 

It seems to me the first thing for Congress. to do is to deter- 
mine whether it is going te adhere to the plan then announced 
or whether the Government is to enter the general life insurance 
business for an indefinite period. Before I would be prepared 
to vote upon this proposition, which is concededly new legisla- 
tion, and which, it seems to me, if enacted, would tend to fasten 
more firmly than ever the insurance business upon the Govern- 
ment, I should like to know what the policy of the Government 
is going to be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say in answer to my colleague that the 
unfortunate thing was that the policy which the Senator has 
just outlined was not adopted by Congress. Some of us took the 
position at the time that that should be the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, but that the Government should, for the extra risk 
assumed during the war, see that soldiers were given insurance 
at the regular insurance rate in peace times, but shortly after 
the war terminated that the activities of the Government in 
carrying insurance policies for tts discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines would cease. But Congress took the other vicw 
and by the legislation has put the Government into the insurance 
business. 

The law specifically provides that the present term insurance 
can be carried by the insured for a period of five years after 
peace is declared. Then it also provides that at the end of five 
years each of the insured has the right to transfer that insurance 
into forms of insurance carried to-day by the old-line insurance 
companies. 

Mr. President, that is what Congress decided, and in order to 
change that there must be a repeal of the law. But as long as 
the law is upon the statute books it is our duty to make the 


payment of these preminms ns convenient. to the insured as 
Possib 


le, 
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Mr. President, I offered this amendment to the bill not only 
with the view of making it as convenient as possible for the in- 
sured, but to make it as inexpensive to the Government as possi- 
ble. Of course, I recognize that this is general legislation upon 
an appropriation bill. I am not going to re: ist any question of 
its being such, and if the point of order is made against it I 
expect the Chair to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. KING. Without expressing any opinion one way or the 
other, I ask my colleague whether he thinks that, notwithstand- 
ing the legislation to which he has just adverted, which per- 
petuates these policies for a period of five years, at the expira- 
‘tion of which time some change may then be made, the obliga- 
tion rests upon the Government to spend a million dollars or 
more in advertisements setting forth inducements for the fur- 
ther payment of premiums upon lapsed or lapsing policies? 
Should the Government spend a million dollars or more and incur 
millions of dollars of expense annually in other directions for 
the purpose of inducing men to take out insurance or to continue 
the payment of their premiums from year to year? I express no 
opinion upon this question, because my information upon the 
matter is not sufficient to enable me to form an intelligent 
judgment. I can see some reasons why this should be done, 
and I can perceive some serious objections to this course. Should 
it not be a voluntary matter on their part, and should the Goy- 
ernment be called upon to induce them to continue their in- 
surance? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is only one reason I can give my col- 
league for the Government of the United States doing it, and 
that is that if this insurance is carried as Congress intended it 
would be carried it would in a way prevent in the future our 
soldiers, our sailors, and our marines from applying for pen- 
sions from the Government. It is true that in that same legis- 
lation we provided allowances for soldiers who were wounded 
in service, and in connection with that Congress thought it wise 
to provide an insurance system, so that in case of death of the 
insured there would come to the beneficiary an amount which, 
if reasonably and safely handled, would be sufficient to assist in 
taking care of his or her absolute necessities of life. 

If my colleague, were here at that time he would remember 
that I stated to the Senate then, as my opinion now is, that_no 
matter what the insurance might be, whether a million of them 
carried insurance or whether five million did so, the time would 
come when there would be applications made for pensions by 
the soldiers of the late World War. 

The million-dollar advertising is, I think, for the purpose of 
carrying out a system of advertising following in part the plan 
adopted in our Liberty loan campaigns. I expect, if we give 
this appropriation, to see posters in the windows of public 
buildings, and on the fences along the roadside, advising the 
soldiers and sailors and marines of the last war to carry life 
insurance, to reinstate that which has already lapsed. There 
is no effort upon the part of the director of the bureau to hide 
the fact that the bureau is going to do everything it can, every- 
thing that is in its power, and spend every dollar that the Goy- 
ernment will give it, to get all of the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who have allowed their insurance to lapse to retn- 
state if. 

Senators must know that the ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment made of late, granting the privilege of reinstating insur- 
ance allowed to lapse, and do not compel them to pay for the 
insurance during the months when not carried, but they can 
take up, at any time now within a given period, the amount of 
insurance that was originally taken and go on with it just the 
same as before they permitted the insurance to lapse. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMOOT. And every effort will be made to see that every 
soldier of the war carries the amount of insurance that he had 
during his service in the war. I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. My colleague upon the Committee on Appro- 
priations [Mr. Smoot] serves on other subcommittees than this 
one, and so did not get one part of the testimony of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau Director. It is true, as the Senator 
says, that the Treasury Department has given out the length of 
time as, I think, a year within which these men may renew 
their insurance and take it all up again; but the director, in 
answer to advice given him by the committee that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to prolong the insurance business as such, 
and had no interest in undertaking to have men renew who 
wished to drop their insurance, assured the committee that 
from now on his only ambition would be, and his labors would 


only be, to reach everyone at least once, so that a man might |- 


know where to communicate his wishes and that he might get 


a reply. Hence the advertising matter that comes in appears 
to be useful, that these men may know where and when and 
how to dispose finally of this insurance matter—whether they 
will drop it; whether they will convert it into a different kind 
of policy; or whether they will renew the old policy and go on 
with that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Cholmeley-Jones, the director of the bu- 
reau, has been in my office many times upon this question. Not 
only that, but the subcommittee of the Finance Committee has 
before it now a bill that was passed in the House amending the 
war-risk insurance act so as to extend its provisions to a larger 
range of beneficiaries. I am perfectly willing that the act 
should be amended in that regard. It also provides that in 
ease of death insurance shall be paid in one lump sum or in 
36 monthly payments. I want to say to the Senate, as was 
said here by many of the members of the committee not long 
ago, that the lump-sum payment plan was prohibited in the 
original act, for the reason that experience shows that wher- 
ever an insurance company pays to a beneficiary the full 
amount of the insurance in a lump sum that within three years’ 
time 92 per cent of all of the beneficiaries are without a dollar 
of the money received. Congress provided for 240 monthly 
payments, covering a period of 20 years, during which the bene- 
ficiaries of the insured should at least have enough to assist in 
taking care of their necessary wants. The beneficiary of a sol- 
dier carrying insurance of $10,000 under the present act would 
receive from the Government of the United States $57.50 every 
month for 20 years. It is now proposed in the bill that has 
passed the House, and which is before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate, to change that whole sys- 
tem and provide that the full amount of the insurance shall be 
paid to the beneficiaries of the insured in a lump sum. The 
reason for that is given by Mr. Cholmeley-Jones, the director 
of the bureau, that they have to liberalize the act in order to 
compete with the insurance companies of the country. I know 
that many of the posts of the American Legion have already 
passed resolutions in which they indorse the principle of a 
lump-sum payment. I do not know whether Congress intends to 
change the policy or not, but I want to say this now, that if the 
policy is changed it may be of benefit to a very small percentage 
of the beneficiaries of the insured soldiers, but as to the great 
bulk of those beneficiaries it will be a decided disadvantage 
and they will find themselves in a few years after receiving the 
money with not a single cent of it left. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator what the aggregate 
sum of these payments will be if they are made in the lump sum? 

Mr. SMOOT. Insurance policies run all the way from $2,000 
up to $10,000. Ten thousand dollars was the limit under the 
law, but the average, I will say to the Senator, is about $8,750, 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator misunderstood my question. If 
we pay these amounts in one sum, practically, what will be the 
drain on the Treasury? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, here is the statement of the 
business of the War Risk Insurance Bureau, showing that we 
have estimated profits of over $17,000,000, and showing what 
has been done by the bureau, giving the amount of money re- 
ceived and expended. I think it ought to go into the Reconrp. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go in the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not want to take the Senator from the 
floor to have this done, but I think it covers the point very fully. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the excerpt 
referred to by the Senator——, > 

Mr. SMOOT. That does not cover the point which the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado implied. 

Mr. WARREN. He wants to know what the drain is on the 
Treasury, how much has been paid out. 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been no lump sum paid out. 

Mr. THOMAS. As I understand the Senator from Utah, the 
House has passed a bill which is now before a committee of the 
Senate, which substitutes what is popularly called a lump-sum 
payment for these annual payments extending over a period of 
20 years. If we are to pay these soldiers in that manner the 
aggregate drain upon the Treasury must be very large, and I 
wanted to get an approximate idea of the amount. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to Sena- 
tors that the discussion has taken rather a wide range on the 
point of order. The Chair understands that the point of order 
is still pending and that is the only matter now before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. - Has any objection been made to a reading of 
the report as requested by the Senator from Wyoming? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The Chair understands 
that has been included in the Recorp without objection. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask to have it read at the desk. I should 
like the attention of all Senators to it, because I will confess that, 
as much as we have seen of our appropriations connected with 
it, it astonished me when I learned the amount of business they 
have done. 
which have been made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


BUREAU or WAR RISK INSURANCE, 
Washington, October 9, 1919. 


Without objection, the Secre- 


Hon. FRANCIS E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Appreciating your keen interest in the war-risk 
insurance act and the carrying out of that act by the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, I think that you may like to have at this time a brief 
summary of our activities in order that you may be fully informed as to 
the 8 situation. 

Other than the Members of Congress there are few people who realize 
the full scope of the war- risk insurance act, and little do they appreciate 
that within the bureau there are four of the lar; businesses of their 
kind the world has ever known. Our records show, for instance: 


$2, 390, 080, 236. 54 
$47, 592, 510, 61 


3 
$28, 737, 148. 47 
$17, 124, 903. 84 


Paid 
With a surplus over expenses and refunds of_ 
A stupendous banking business— 
or the dependents of men in the service mak- 
ing monthly payments of allotments and al- 
lowances on 2.057.842 awards during the 
period of a year and a half exceeding- 
An employers’ liability company— 
Now making payments each month on claims 
for hire, Pylon to the extent o 
8 pe d burial expenses amounting to 
The largest insurance company in the world— 
Having written during the peron of one year 
and a half 4,561,974 individual policies, rep- 
resenting a total amount of insurance of 
With premiums between Oct. 6, 1917, and 
Sept. 80, 1919, of approximately. $233, 599, 432. 95 
With claims payable to the extent f $1, 035, 958, 004. 48 


Up to June 30, 1919, the cost of administration of the bureau had 
been approximately $19.000.000, which, as you can see. has been almost 
entirely covered by the profit of approximately $17,000,000 on the busi- 
ness done under the marine and seamen’s feature of the act. 

Outsiders who are constantly 1 statements as to the great ex- 
pense of maintaining the bureau and the carrying out of the provisions 
of the war-risk insurance act entirely ignore the fact that up to June 
30 the net cost was approximately but $2,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Colorado that I should not feel justified in even attempting to 
estimate what the cost would be. I know the Post Office De- 
partment is opposed to this amendment, and I am not going to 
take time to go into the details as to why they are opposed to it 
or why, in their judgment, it would be a mistake to adopt it. 

I desire to say that the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Finance having the amendment to the existing war-risk insur- 
ance act under consideration has not considered the House bill, 
because there have been representatives from the American 
Legion, time and time again, who have called upon me, as chair- 
man of that subcommittee, and asked that nothing be done with 
the bill until after the American Legion meets on November 11 
next. I have received a number of letters, however, of late 
stating that the Secretary of the Treasury thinks that some 
amendments are quite vital and ought to be enacted into law as 
quickly as possible. The subcommittee has begun the con- 
sideration of that bill and we hope soon to report at least upon 
the questions as to which there is no particular dispute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Presiderit 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why can not this provision be taken up at 
that time by the committee and be passed upon in connection with 
the various other provisions that must necessarily come before 
the committee in the consideration of the bill? It seems to me 
that this is a half-baked plan. It so appears on its face; for it 
provides that “the Secretary of the Treasury and the Post- 
master General shall formulate and promulgate such regulations 
as will enable,” and so forth; which means that the method of 
carrying out this provision is left to those two departments. 
If they do not agree, how are they going to get along? I think 
the Senator from Utah will agree with me that, however meri- 
torious the proposition contained in the bill may be, as arranged 
here it is not as it should be. I should think that the Senator 
would prefer that the matter should come before his committee. 
I will ask him if that is not correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. The subcommittee of the Committee on Finance 
could take it up and consider it in connection with the bill that 
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$526, 000, 000. 00 


2, 410, 271. 91 
1, 834, 763. 33 


$39, 817, 391, 500. 00 
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is now before them; but I had in mind saving a little money for 
the Government of the United States. I know I am foolish in 
contemplating such an effort. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Utah is not only foolish, 
but he will make himself very unpopular in this body. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah is fully aware of that, 
because of the fact that the Senator from Colorado has already 
made himself unpopular in some quarters for trying to do the 
same thing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me for just a 
moment, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Utah says that he de- 
sires to save the Government money? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This bill provides that the collection of 
insurance money shall be taken out of the hands of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau. It does not provide for the lessening of the 
force of the War Risk Insurance Bureau at all, but requires the 
services of 53,000 postmasters, 35,000 letter carriers, and 41,000 
rural carriers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, the Senator from Tennessee is mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It says so on its face. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And it will necessarily involve the creation 
of an additional accounting system by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I say to the Senator from Utah that, instead of saving 
the Government money, this system, if adopted, will cost the 
Government many millions of dollars in instituting in a sepa- 
rate department of the Government a coordinate branch of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the discus- 
sion is entirely outside of the record. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I make the point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say that the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. McKELLAR] has not carefully read the amendment or 
he would make no such statement as he has made. Not only 
that, but I desire to say that if the amendment should be adopted 
there would be no necessity of having 16.500 employees in the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau in Washington. I desire to say 
further that it would not cost a single solitary cent outside 
of the cost of printing of the slips used by the post offices in 
this country on which to give a receipt for the amount of 
money collected and the expense that might be incident to 
the little work that would be done by the postmaster in mak- 
ing out his monthly statement. That would be the expense 
and nothing more in the field. The Senator from Tennessee 
does not think for a minute that we intend to pay the post- 
master additional compensation for giving six or seven receipts 
a month? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I happen to be on a commission that is 
undertaking to deal with the readjustment of the postal salaries 
in this country, and I desire to say to the Senator from Utah 
that if this legislation passes there will be an application made 
before that commission to increase the salaries of every letter 
carrier and of every postmaster on account of the increased work 
of collecting the premiums on war-risk insurance. I am sure the 
Senator will agree with me that that will be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I guarantee, Mr. President, that there is hardly 
a rural carrier in any part of the country, outside of a large 
city—and I think the statement will apply to most of the city 
earriers—who would collect more than three or four premiums a 
month. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But I would pay for that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Tennessee says he wants to 
pay for that; and I say to the Senator that there will be appli- 
eation for an increase of wages in any event. This provision 
will make no difference; such demands come regularly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Postal employees ought to have an increase 
of wages where their work is increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say in this connection, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that of all the employees of the Government of the United 
States I think the rural carrier is the poorest paid. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is anything they can do more than they 
are now doing which will justify them receiving a little more 
salary, I think we should provide it. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield, I desire to say 
that I think that we ought to pay them more salary and not im- 
pose more duties upon them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair is going to rule 
that this discussion is all out of order; and is going to hold that 
the point of order is well taken and sustain it. So the amend- 
ment goes out. 

Mr. KING. In the conunittee amendment on page 13, line 22, I 
move to strike out the figures “$1,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$500,000,” so that it will read: 

Advertising, $500,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. ' 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the committee 
amendment on page 13, line 22, by striking out “ $1,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “ $500,000," so as to rend: 

Advertising, $500,000, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the chairman of the committee 
will accept the amendment, I shall not withdraw it, and move 
that the amount be reduced to $250,000. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I simply desire to make an 
observation or two. As the Senator knows, this is a committee 
amendment, and he knows what it will have to go through 
before it becomes a law. I hope he will not insist upon his 
motion, but if he does—and I am not going to discuss it at any 
length—I hope it will be voted down; because, I repeat, the 
matter has got to go to conference and be considered there. 
Therefore, I hope that if it goes in at all, it may go in at $1,000,- 
000, and T certainly want it to go in, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me, that I may ask the Senator from Wyoming a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask the Senator from Wyoming 
for what this amount is going to be expended? It says for ad- 
yertising "; but what kind of advertising? I am not in the for- 
tunate position in which the Senator from Utah is; I do not 
understand it; and I should like to know what it means. 

Mr. WARREN. The mode proposed by the amendment of 
reaching the men who have been injured seems to be far more 
economical than the present system of circularizing them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What mode is proposed here? 

Mr. WARREN. It is proposed to advertise, under contract 
with various magazines and papers which reach the remotest 
quarters of the country, and in that way to convey the neces- 
sary information to all the men who may be interested. 
It is expected that on account of the large volume of such 
business low figures may be obtained and that it may be pos- 
sible to cut down vastly the circularization business. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should be very glad, of course, 
to yield to my distinguished friend from Wyoming; but it seems 
to me that the amount of $500,000 for this purpose is ample, 
and that it will accomplish all he desires and designs shall be 
accomplished. I have no doubt that if we gave five million 
or ten million dollars it would be expended by the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau. 

I listened to the reading of the laudatory report, written 
probably by some member 

Mr. WARREN. What was read was simply evidence before 
the committee prepared under the direction of the head of the 
bureau, of course, 

Mr. KING. I withdraw my statement. It is a laudatory 
report made by some person in the bureau 

Mr. WARREN. Exactly. 

Mr. KING. Desiring to exonerate the bureau from the 
charges of excessive extravagance and waste that have char- 
acterized the administration of the bureau. An an evidence of 
the fallacies that lie at the base of their calculations, reference 
is made to profits which were derived from a certain branch 
of insurance. They do not state what the facts are; that there 
are obligations to be paid out of that fund which has been 
accumulated. When those obligations are paid, instead of there 
being a surplus or profit there will be, of course, a deficit. That 
is the way that some of these departments and departmental 
heads and agencies of the Government do. When their prof- 
ligacy is challenged, they tender figures for the purpose of justi- 
fying their extravagance, and misleading Congress and mislead- 
ing the country. Everybody knows that the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau has been a scandal in its administration and has 
come in for the severest criticism at the hands of governmental 
officials who have investigated it, as well as those who are 
cognizant of its maladministration, 

I wish to say, however, that the present director is attempt- 
ing to remedy many of the defects, and E have no doubt if he 
had been in charge in the past, many of the evils of which we 


have been aware would have been avoided; but it is an ex- 
travagant branch of the Government. There has been the 
grossest kind of incompetency in the administration of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

I insist upon the amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roprnson in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Utah 
to the amendment of the committee. 

On a division the amendment to the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KING. I reserve the right in the Senate to present 
this amendment again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The Secretary. On line 23, page 13, after the numerals 
$ 8 and after the semicolon, the committee proposes to 
nsert : 

Addressograph supplies, $161,536. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 14, line 4, the committee proposes 
to strike out “ $4,701,640 ” and to insert “ $5,863,176." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. The next amendment passed over is found 
on page 29, where, after the numerals “ $200,000," the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out the following words: 

Provided, however, That no part of this money shall be spent in the 
prosecution of any organization other than an organization of public 
officers or any individual other than a public officer for entering into 
any combination or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, 
papas ay of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any 
act done in furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful: Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of this appropriation shall be ex led for the 
prosecution of producers of farm products and associations of farmers 
who cooperate and organize in an effort to and for the purpose to 
obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their products. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I dislike very much to dis- 
agree with my colleagues on the Committee on Appropriations, 
but I reserved the right in the committee to oppose this pro- 

amendment, 

I believe at this particular time it would be very unfor- 
tunate to make the change which has been proposed by the 
Senate committee. I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to what this amendment is, 

As the bill passed the House, the paragraph under considera- 
tion read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing 


Wenz of farmers who 88 and organize in an 
for the purpose to obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for 
their products. . 

In the first place, let me call the attention of Senators to the 
fact that in the food bill which has just passed Congress, and 
which, I believe, is still in the hands of the Chief Executive, we 
incorporated this provision in Part I of the bill as it passed both 
Houses: 

And provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to forbid or make unlawful collective bargaining by any cooperative 
association or other a tion of farmers, rymen, gardeners, or 
other producers of farm products with respect to the farm products 
produced or raised by its members upon land owned, leased, or culti- 
vated by them. 

If we adopt this amendment in the form that it is proposed 
by the committee, we simply repeal that law. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, does the Senator think, on 
reflection, that he is justified in that assertion? Here is an old 
law—the antitrust act. There is a provision for the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust law. The Senator has spoken of a law 
which this provision does not repeal or obstruct. It is a 
straight maiter of legislation favoring the people of whom he 

I think it is hardly supposable that the class of 
business covered there could by any ordinary construction of 
language be brought under the enforcement of the antitrust 
law as the law reads and as it should be construed. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Wyoming what 
would the Attorney General of the United States be obliged to 
do if there were no provision here stating explicitly that none 
of this money shall be used for the prosecution of the industries 
to whieh I have referred? What would the Attorney General 
of the United States have to do? We have just passed a law 
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which contains a provision, which I have just read, exempting 
farm organizations. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator mean to say that he has 
constituted a trust? This appropriation is for the enforcement 
of the antitrust law. I do not understand that the Senator has 
‘created any trust of farmers in his legislation. 

Mr. GRONNA. Oh, no; but that is a question which has 
been debated ever since the antitrust law was passed. We 
know that the only trusts that have been successfully prose- 
cuted are these men who get together and form their little 
associations—dairymen, farmers, and labor men. I know that 
it applies to the farmers, because there are any number of cases 
over in the State of Illinois where the dairymen have been 
prosecuted, thrown into jail, and fined for what they call col- 
lective bargaining. The same is true of a number of cases over 
in the State of Ohio. I will say to the Senator from Wyoming 
that I know of no case where the Government of the United 
States has been successful in prosecuting the large trusts. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is certainly mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not know about that. ; 

Mr. WARREN. The Government does not succeed in its 
prosecution of all cases, but quite a large number of violators 
of the law have been sent to jail and fined heavily. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the adoption of this amendment as reported to the 
Senate by the committee will not repeal the law referred to by 
the Senator. ‘This relates to an annual appropriation. If a 
dollar of this money is not spent between now and June 30, 
1920, every cent of it will go back into the Treasury of the 
United States. Of course, I will say to the Senator, that will 
not happen; but it does not say what class of individuals or 
combination of individuals the antitrust law shall be applied 
against. It is a deficiency created in the department in regard 
to the enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it may be that 
if there are dairymen, as spoken of by the Senator, who are 
violating the antitrust laws, a part of this money may be used 
for their prosecution. It may be that every dollar of this 
money will be used for the prosecution of some other corpora- 
tion for violating those laws. Even if the language stricken 
out were in here, however, it does not say that the money shall 
not be expended for the enforcement of the antitrust laws, but 
it would say that none of it should be used for the purpose of 
prosecuting farmers or those engaged in the lines of industry 
specified. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We forget some of the provisions of what 
is known as the Clayton Act, and I think I should read part of 
it into the Recorp right here to show that there is no need for 
this amendment, because, as I understand, the Attorney Gen- 
eral could not use this money for this purpose, anyway, under 
this section. 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Section 6 of the Clayton Act says: 

That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce, Nothing contained ip the antitrust laws shall be construed 
to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or horti- 
cultural organizations, instituted for the Led age of mutual help, and 
not having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain 
individual members of such organizations trom lawfully carrying out the 
legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organizations, or the members 
thereof, be held or construed to be iNegal combinations or conspiracies 
in restraint of trade, under the antitrust laws. 

Mr. GRONNA. Furthermore, it would be unfair to the Attor- 
ney General to adopt this amendment, I want to read just a 
sentence or two from the House hearings, on pages 449 and 450: 

The CrammMAN. I nate you are asking that the following language 
carries an the present appropriation act for this appropriation be 

ted: 

z “Provided, however, That no part of this money shall be spent in the 
prosecution of any organization or individual for entering into any 
combination or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, 
shortening of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any act 
done in furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the prosecution 
of 3 of farm products and associations of farmers who cooperate 
and organize in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain and maintain 
a fair and reasonable price for their products.” 

Mr. PALMER. I have no objection to that being eliminated at all. I 
do not know why that is put in. We pie oe estimated for the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust law $200.000. We did not go into the question of 
repeating legislation on it. I assume that stays. 

The CHARMAN. You carried all the-provisions except those two pro- 


visos, and when that is done the estimate is marked as this estimate is 
marked for elimination. 


Mr. STEWART. The department has never included that language. 
5 is inserted by the committee, and we assumed it would 

The CHAIRMAN. You are not asking the elimination of it? 

Mr. Stewart. No. 

Mr, PALMER, No; I voted for it when I was in the House. 

Mr. President, the Attorney General, as I understand, is in 
favor of this language as it is written into the bill by the House. 

I have only referred to the farmer. I hold no brief par- 
ticularly for labor organizations, but I believe that labor is 
entitled to fair dealing. I believe that if those who labor feel 
that it is for the interest of !abor and in the interest of humanity 
that they shall form associations, they ought to have a perfect 
right to do so. 

As long as these things are all being done in accordance with 
law, there is absolutely no reason why we should say that such 
associations shall not be permitted to organize; and I am yery 
glad that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] 
has called the attention of the Senate to the Clayton Act. 
There is absolutely no need for striking out this language, be- 
cause, as the Senator has said, in all probability it could not 
be used in any event. 

Mr. WARREN. Then I ask the Senator, Why need it be 
put in, as the Clayton Act provides for it? 

Mr. GRONNA. We want to make it plain, Mr. President. 

Mr. WARREN. You want to make it plain that we pass a 
law and then reserve certain industries to which it can not be 
applied? 

Mr. OVERMAN, 


The question is, Why put it in? 
Mr. WARREN. 


That is what I say. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why strike it out? 

Mr. WARREN. Why leave it in? I will tell you why, be- 
cause it says, openly and aboveboard, that the Congress of the 
United States, when it passed the law, meant it to apply only 
to certain individuals and certain interests, and to exclude all 
the others. That is what it means. 

Mr. OVERMAN. You want to make an appropriation for the 
enforcement of the antitrust law and appropriate $300,000? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; $200,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then you say that you ought to put that 
in, when you have the Clayton Act here before you? 

Mr. WARREN. The Clayton Act is all right, and so is the 
act the Senator speaks of. But the idea, every time we pass a 
law, of having the necessity of making a reservation of thut 
kind, does not seem to me to be good legislative practice. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON, I wanted to ask the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, as the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, if it is 
not n fact that in practically every appropriation bill a provi- 
sion similar to this has been carried since 1913? Has not this 
proviso been written into it? 

Mr. WARREN, It has at times, and at times it has not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Practically speaking, the policy of Con- 
gress since 1913 in making appropriations has been to put this 
proviso in, has it not? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not consider it a policy of Congress; 
no. It may pass it one year and not pass it another. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the-Senator if it is not a fact 
that in the Sixty-second Congress a similar provision was 
passed by Congress, and Mr. Taft, who was then President, 
vetoed it, and both Houses passed it over the President’s veto? 

Mr. WARREN. That was quite different. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was in the same language, was it not? 

Mr. WARREN, I think not. 

Mr. HARRISON, If the Senator from North Dakota will 
permit, I should like at this time to insert in the Rxconp the 
exact wording of the proviso that President Taft vetoed. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me to inquire if the 
Clayton Act was on the statute books at the time the President 
vetoed that bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; the Clayton Act was passed about six 
months after President Taft vetoed that measure. 

Mr. KING. ‘There is a general act now that exempts these 
organizations from prosecution under the Sherman antitrust 
law. t 

Mr. HARRISON. Year by year since then a similar provi- 
sion has been incorporated in appropriation bills. Here is the 
way the proviso read at that time: 

Provided, however, That no part of this money shall be spent in the 
1 of any organization or individual for entering into any com- 

ination or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, shorten- 
ing of hours, or bettering the condition of labor, or for any act done in 


furtherance thereof not itself unlawful: Provided further, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be expended for the prosecution of pro- 
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ducers of farm products and associations of farmers who cooperate and 
opus in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain and maintain a 
fair and reasonable price for their products. 

Both provisos are practically the same as the proviso in this 
appropriation bill, and that was passed over the President’s 
veto. . 

Mr. WARREN. As the Senator says, the bill was vetoed, 
and afterwards the Clayton Act passed, which provides for all 
that should be provided for in that respect, I think. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not reading from the Clayton Act. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand that. I understand what the 
Senator is reading. He is reading from the bill that was 
vetoed. 

Mr. HARRISON. The bill that was vetoed and passed over 
the President's veto. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not care to further 
occupy the time of the Senate, but I simply want to say that 
this is no time to pass this kind of legislation. I believe that 
whatever legislation we enact ought to be made plain, not 
couched in ambiguous language, but in plain language. We 
know that there is considerable unrest in the country. We also 
know that these labor and farm organizations can not, by the 
very nature of things, become monopolies or trusts. I am not 
now defending either farm organizations or labor organiza- 
tions when they violate the law. But they should have the 
right to form their associations to talk matters over, and that 
applies to labor as well as to farm organizations. 

Mr. President, I was impressed with the statement made by 
a gentleman from Pennsylvania by the name of Miller, who, I 
believe, is chairman of the dairy association of that State. 
I do not wish to take the time of the Senate to read his state- 
ment, but I know that many of those associations to which he 
referred were being not only prosecuted but ted. Of 
course none of them were convicted, but they were put to a lot 
of trouble and unnecessary expense. 

I want this language so plain that no man can have the 
right to point his finger at the Attorney General and say that 
he is not doing his duty, and unless we say, in plain language, 
that this money shall not be used for the prosecution of these 
associations; if the Attorney General receives complaints 
against farm associations, he might have to proceed and prose- 
eute them if he knows that they are getting together and dis- 
cussing prices, or if labor gets together and talks or discusses 
. wages or advocates associations for the purpose of bettering 
their conditions, for the purpose of shortening hours or increas- 
ing wages, as I understand it, that might be construed to be a 
violation of the Sherman antitrust law. 

Mr. President, I for one do not want that to be done, and 
I do not believe that a majority in the Senate wish that to be 
done. ; 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am in somewhat the same po- 
sition as the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], being 
a member of the committee. I voted against this amendment 
in the committee, and reserved the right to oppose it on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Notwithstanding the provision of the law read by the Senator 
from North Dakota, notwithstanding the provisions of the 


Clayton Act read by the Senator from North Carolina, and 


notwithstanding the provisions of the national defense act, 
which read as follows: x 

17 Mandag restock carer, or 
other persons with t to the 2 any farm, garden, or 
other fand owned, 1 , or cultiva by him, nor to any retailer "— 

And so forth; and notwithstanding the reading of the provi- 
sions of section 6— 

r wi b; n rmer ardener, 
a 8 of —.— e “4 3 five-stock 
farmers, or any other person, of the products of any farm, en, or 
other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him shall not be deemed to 
be hoarding within the meaning of this act. 

The fact is that prosecutions have been brought against 
organizations of farmers. 

I had a wire the other day advising me of a suit that had 
been brought, and called the matter to the attention of the 
Attorney General to get the facts upon which the suit had been 
based. He advised me that his office had not been informed 

and therefore could not give me the information. I do not know 
the facts in the case, but I do know that these organizations 
have been threatened with prosecution. They have been organ- 
ized under the law. They must deal with large corporations. 
They must deal with millers and elevator men who have a 
monopoly of the trades in their rhoods, and they have 


organized all over Kansas, North and South Dakota, and other 
agricultural States, to protect themselves. They have organ- 
They had a right to organize, and I claim 


ized under the law. 


that no part of this appropriation should be used to prosecute 
those men, and I hope this amendment may be defeated. They 
have not organized in restraint of trade, and they have no 
desire to create a monopoly; they have formed associations and 
organized in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain and 
maintain a fair and reasonable price for their products. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator if he does not, from 
his statement, believe that the trust law ought either to be 
repealed or amended so that we would not have to protect 
them in every item of appropriations, which, of course, should 
call for only money to carry the laws out as they stand on the 
statute books? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think if the Clayton law were liberally con- 
strued there would be absolutely no necessity for such pro- 
visions as these. But, notwithstanding the Clayton Act, they 
are prosecuting these associations of farmers. What I want is 
that these men be protected; that the Attorney General be 
notified time and again, if necessary, that these men who have 
organized to protect themselves, as they must, shall not be 
prosecuted under this law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to ask 
the Senator from Kansas a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I did not hear all that the Senator from Kansas 
said; but for information, and in order to get the point of view 
of the Senator, I should like to know whether the Senator is 
contending that if farmers, or any other class of people, acting 
in their individual capacity or as corporations, should organize 
for the purpose of restraining trade and commerce and for the 
purpose of creating a monopoly, they ought to be exempt from 
prosecution? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. But these people do not organize for that 
purpose. They are endeavoring to obtain fair and reasonable 
prices. But, notwithstanding that fact, they are prosecuted or 
are threatened with prosecution. 

Mr. KING. I do not know, of course, to whom the Senator 
is referring: 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe the people who do organize for tho 
purpose of creating a monopoly and for the sole purpose of in- 
creasing prices should be prosecuted. But I believe the men 
who organize in small trading centers—farming communities, 
where there is little or no competition—to handle their own 
grain, to handle their own cream, and to handle their own 
butter, ought to be exempted from prosecution under this act ` 
or any other act. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the Senator, I agree with his 
position. May I inquire of the Senator further, suppose a large 
number of communities organize for the purpose of creating a 
monopoly and then extend their operations so as to embrace a 
State, or a number of States, and they then fix the price of but- 
ter, or cheese, or other farm products, and do create a monop- 
oly, and their organization is such as to constitute a restraint of 
trade. I am curious to know whether the Senator thinks that 
such combination would come under the Sherman antitrust law, 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course, if they organize all over the coun- 
try and created a monopoly, they would come under the anti- 
trust law. But these are not large organizations. They only 
apply to small communities, where they have no competition, 
In some places the markets are not good, they have poor rail- 
road facilities, there is only one organization there to buy their 
products, and that organization fixes the price, and the farmers 
are helpless. They must organize to protect themselves against 
those who haye no competition and who buy and control the 
market, as they do in many communities. I know of cases in 
my own State where there was paid a difference of 10 to 20 
cents a bushel for wheat at stations within 10 miles of each 
other. Should not the farmers there, when they were being 
robbed of 10 or 20 cents a bushel, be permitted to organize, 
build an elevator, and hold their wheat until they could get 
a fair and reasonable price for their products? 

One farmer could not compete with a big elevator, but 5, 
6, 10, 20, or 30 of them could. 

Mr. KING. I was expressing no opinion. I was interested in 
finding out where the Senator would draw the line between a 
big trust and a little trust, a large combination in restraint of 
trade and a little combination in restraint of trade. 

Mr. CURTIS. The farmers have not organized in restraint 
of trade. I might state, in further answer to the Senator’s 
question, that the last two lines of the amendment read: 

And organize in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain and main- 
tain a fair and reasonable price for their products, 

This is all they ask, and they are entitled to this protection, 
and it is this amendment in behalf of the farmers that is pro- 
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I hope the amendment may be 


posed to be stricken out. 
defeated. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows, of course, that the Clayton 
Act contains u provision which legalizes all the organizations 
for which the Senator is contending, and prohibits any prose- 
eution against them. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know that is true. But I stated, in the 
opening of my remarks, that notwithstanding the Clayton Act, 
notwithstanding the national-defense act of August, 1917, not- 
withstanding the act read by the Senater from North Dakota, 
prosecutions. are now pending: As I stated, I had a wire of a 
prosecution, called the matter to the attention of the Attorney 
General, and he was unable to give me the facts, because no 
report had been made to his department. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit the suggestion, per- 
haps those who initiated the prosecution thought they were 
going beyond the provisions of the Clayton Act; that they were 
charging more than a fair price; that their organization was 
not for the purpose of obtaining fair prices for their products, 
but was for the purpose of obtaining an unfair price for their 


products. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then why should any Senator object to a provi- 
sion in this bill which says they can only hold out for a fair and 
reasonable price? 

Mr. KING. I am making no argument in respect to that. I 
am merely trying to find out what the views of the Senator were 
as to when an organization would become a monopoly and when 
it was not a monopoly. The thought also occurred to me that 
if there is a statute already upon the books which protects the 
organizations for which the Senator is speaking, as I under- 
stand him to admit that there is, how can that statute be affeeted 
by the measure which is now under consideration? It does not 

repose to repeal that law. 
“i Mr. CURTIS. Up to date it does not seem to have protected 
it, That is the point I am making. 

Mr. KING. Would it protect it any more by merely reaffirm- 
ing the statute? 

Mr. CURTIS. It shows a desire to prevent the use of any 
part of this money for the purpose of bringing a prosecution. 
against farmers’ o tions, which were organized solely for 
the purpose of obtaining fair and reasonable prices. 

The Attorney General stated before the House committee that 
he would obey this provision if it were put in the act and we ask 
that the committee amendment be defeated so the provision may 
be retained in the act and that the associations of farmers may 
cooperate and organize, and in that way secure reasonable prices 
for their products, 

Mr, OWEN. Mr. President, I merely want to express, on my 
own behalf, a complete approval of the views which are being 
expressed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and to say 
that I am altogether in sympathy with them. The big combina- 
tions are not really controlled by the antitrust law. They are 
flagrantly carrying out now their monopolistic plans through- 
out the country, and that contributes largely to the high cost 
of living. The big organization which can bring within its 
own hands the purchasing of products raised by the farmers 
can absolutely exercise control over those prices to the injury 
of those who produce and thereby discourage production im 
this country, just exactly as the American Tobacco Trust could, 
by setting such low prices on tobacco that at last they drove 
people into absolute revolution. 

The thing that we ought to do in this country is to go far 
beyond what the Senator is now trying to do, to protect these 
little producers against injury and harm from failure of ad- 
ministration of some officer who does not know enough to draw 
a line of discrimination between the two. We have to go far 
beyond that. We have got to put a limitation upon these me- 
nopolies in this country as to the extent they can tax the 
people of the country under the powers which they are per- 
mitted to exercise under the laws as they exist. I think the 
Sherman antitrust law might as well be wiped off the statute 

books for all the good it does. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I notite that in the Sixty- 
second Congress, on March 4, 1914, when the veto message of 
the President came before the House for consideration and 
the passage of the bill over his veto, the present Attorney 
General was at that time a Member of the House, and that he 
3 override the President's veto with this provision in 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that he made that statement in 
the hearings. 

Mr. HARRISON. I call to the attention of the Senator also 
the fact that on this provision in the House there were only 
30 votes against it and 201 for it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, some days ago, in discussing 
a proposition somewhat analogous to the one presented by this 


amendment, I inserted in the Record the veto message of Presi- 
defit Taft to the first appearance of the proviso which is here 
under discussion and which has appeared im every appropria- 
tion bill since that time which makes appropriations for the 
enforcement of the antitrust laws. That message eame to the 
Senate on the last day of the life of the Sixty-second Congress, 
and of course could not be acted upon here; hence the bill died 
with all other unfinished business of the Congress. It made its 
appearance at the special session which was called by Presi- 
dent Wilson for April, when the appropriation bill, which had 
failed of passage, was renewed. It came from the House with 
this proviso and was here opposed by & very small minority of 
Senators under the leadership of the late lamented senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, Mr Gallinger. President Wilson 
signed the bill and took occasion to state—I will not say that he 
said he regarded the proviso as unconstitutional, but while he 
regarded it as unlawful, he realized that unless he signed the 
bill it would again fail, and he therefore eoncluded to sign it, 
because there was plenty of money in the previous appropria- 
tion for the prosecution of violations of the antitrust law to 
make it practically ineffective. In other words, two Presidents 
of the United States, one a Republican and the other a Demo- 
erat, have officially voiced the opinion that the proviso was un- 
constitutional. I mention both these circumstances lest it might 
appear that the opposition to the appearance of this sort of 
legislation in a congressional enactment was based upon some 
partisan motive or purpose. Such is not the case, 

I have objected, Mr. President, to this proviso wherever it 
has appeared, and because I have been unable to make that ob- 
jection effective E have felt it to be my duty to vote against 
every measure containing it. My objection to it has nothing 
whatever to do with the elasses which it affects, with the need 
for it, if need there be, or with the manner in which the anti- 
trust laws have been executed. 

If the exception related to any other class of people, if, in- 
stead of relating to classes, it were confined to sections, my 
objection would be the same. It consists in the fact that, under 
this sort of legislation, the general laws of the country are 
made to apply to only certain sections of the people, while 
other sections are expressly excluded from its operation. 

Now, I contend that it is beyond the power of the Congress 
of the United States, however great its authority, to enact 
general legislation and make it applicable to only a part of the 
people of the country. It has been done a great many times; 
in fact, I think such legislation has disfigured the legislative 
history of the United States ever since the close of the Civil 
War. Privileges have been extended many times, and improp- 
erly, to corporate influences, combinations, and to vested in- 
terests. I shall not attempt to specify any particular ones at 
this time. Suffice it to say that I always condemned them long 
before I was honored with a seat in the Senate. 

Fundamentally it is undemocratic and in practice it is a vio- 
lation of the political cry, because that is all it now amounts te, 
of “Equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” Class 
legislation disfigured the action of Congress in behalf of vested 
interests so long as vested interests were politically more pow- 
erful than any other. Class legislation has disfigured our 
aetion since vested interests ceased to be more powerful and 
other interests and combinations have taken their places. But 
the principle is vicious in either case, and it is one which in 
my judgment has more to do with the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the country than any other single element, with 
the exception of the effect of the war itself upon the human 
race. 

Let me read this proviso: 


For the enforcement of antitrust laws, $200,000: Provided, however, 
That no of this money shall be spent in the prosecution of any 
organization other than an orranization of blic officers or any in- 

a Into any combination 


hours, or betteri the conditions of labor, or fer any act done in 
furtherance — not in itself unlawful: Provided further, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be 
of producers of farm products and associations of farmers who coop- 
erate and organize in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain and 
maintain a fair and reasonable price for their products. 

Let me say, Mr. President, at the outset that if any attempts 
were made to use or if any use were actually made of this ap- 
propriation for the purpose of prosecuting such organizations 
as are included in the proviso, it would be unlawfully used, 
since the character of organizations there cited is not and can 
not under any circumstaces constitute a violation of the anti- 
trust law. Men have the right to associate, ò combine, if you 
please, for the purpose of doing everything which is mentioned 
in the proviso, and by so doing they violate no aw whatever, 
so far as I know, either State or National. 

The difficulty with this proviso, Mr. President, is not in what 
it recites but in what it actually accomplishes. Section 6 of 
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the Clayton Act, which I opposed, is harmless as regards its 
phraseology, but under its operation haye grown up enormous 
aggregations of men frequently engaged in conspiracies against 
trade, as exemplified by Nation-wide strikes, against which the 
Government can not lift a finger or does not lift a finger, be- 
cause of the exemption from the Clayton law of these classes 
of society. 

We are face to face with a threatened strike of the employees 
of all of the bituminous coal mines of the country. The senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] took occasion 
this morning to address the Senate upon that all-important 
subject and very graphically outlined not only the probabil- 
ities of this Nation-wide calamity -but its consequences. Need- 
less to say, both of them are appalling, as both of them are un- 
American and unjust. There 446,000 men, engaged in a great 
basic industry, protected by the provisions of the Clayton anti- 
trust law, meet in convention, announce terms under which 
they will continue their employment, instruct their leaders to 
call a strike upon a day to be fixed; and they can do so, so far 
as regards any lawful remedy, with absolute impunity. In 
every other department of life, responsibility goes with power; 
amenability to law is the inevitable condition of the exercise 
of a business right or pursuit. We require capital to organize; 
we give it privileges of incorporation that are just as pernicious 
and have been the source of just as much abuse as any other 
privileges founded on legislation; but there is an element of 
responsibility, since if my business is ruined by a process that 
is forbidden by law I can summon my adversary into court, 
and, if I can prove my case, I can secure a judgment, and that 
judgment will be in whole or in part my reimbursement. But 
the suffering inflicted upon the members of my family by an 
organization which I have never injured, consequent upon the 
shortage in coal during the winter season, and which comes 
not only to mine but to every family in the United States, how- 
ever serious it may be and however long continued, carries with 
it absolutely no remedy whatever, since, under the laws of our 
country, those engaged in that sort of a conspiracy against 
trade are not even required to incorporate. 

So I say, Mr. President, it is not the phraseology of a proviso 
like this, but the construction that is placed upon it, and the 
things done under it, that make it formidable and which would 
require the repeal of both, by which I mean the proviso in this 
bill and the exemption found in the Clayton Act. I say again 
that associations of men designed to better their condition, to 
bring about “collective bargaining,” if you please, can be 
formed, and all those activities of men, short of conspiracies 
against trade, can be exercised in this country, always haye 
been and always will be. 

It is the carving out of a class—I care not what that class 
may be—and making it immune from the operations of the gen- 
eral statute, I repeat, that has been the prolific source of indus- 
trial and social evils in this country for the last 50 years. The 
thing itself is what I oppose, whether the moving cause of the 
thing comes from the one or the other direction, whether it 
comes from the vested interests or from associations of men. In 
each instance the great public is the sufferer; in each instance 
the laws are brought into disrespect; and in each instance the 
impulse is furnished for further class legislation, either exempt- 
ing other elements from the operation of general law or increas- 
ing the privileges already enjoyed by those who are so fortunate. 

Mr. President, if this proviso should read that “no part of 
this money shall be spent in the prosecution of any organization 
in the States of North Dakota and Colorado,” no Senator within 
the sound of my voice would hesitate for a moment in char- 
acterizing it as class legislation and in voting aganst it; but 
there is no more difference, in legal effect, between such an ex- 
emption and the one which is set forth in the proviso itself. 

If we should enact a law against highway robbery—and per- 
haps the activities of the Federal Government will extend that 
far very soon—and then exempt from its operation all of the 
red-headed men and women of the country, no one for a moment 
would hesitate in pronouncing it class legislation, yet such a 
statute would differ not a whit from the one which now con- 
fronts us. 

I do not want to see any small organization of any sort en- 
gaged in the very credible task of promoting the interests of its 
members subject to prosecution by the Attorney General or by 
anybody else; and if it be true, as stated by the Senator from 
Kansas, that such prosecutions now exist, then it is equally 
true that this proviso, if it be not stricken out, will not protect 
Stich organizations, for they are being prosecuted under statutes 
containing this proviso, thus showing that it is not operative. 

I know that producers in this country have or have had a hard 
time; there is no question about that. I know that organizations 
of some kind are necessary for their well-being, because when one 
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part of the community organizes for a certain purpose, aimed at 
the rest of the community, they also must organize as a counter- 
defense. Such local organizations should be encouraged along 
every legitimate line that will promote their welfare and, 
through such promotion, contribute to the general welfare. But, 
Mr. President, there are organizations and organizations. Those 
which were referred to by the Senator from North Dakota are 
those that should be encouraged; those which are immune and 
must be immune, regardless of this proviso, are those which 
will be prosecuted, as I have just stated, if they are to be 
prosecuted at all, whether this proviso is in the bill or not. 

Only last week there was an announcement in the public 
press by some gentleman who declared that he represented an 
organization consisting of 40 per cent of all the farmers in the 
United States in which he outlined a national program. I read 
that program with a great deal of interest. While I may be 
mistaken, I am free to confess that if it is carried out. it is apt 
to prove quite as objectionable to the consumers of this country— 
to the great mass of the people—as is the present steel strike, 
That is the sort of an organization, Mr. President, that should 
be but is not included in the Clayton Act; that is the sort of an 
organization that will escape under the practical application of 
provisos like this; while those with which Senators are con- 
cerned will, independently of the law, continue as they have be- 
fore; in other words, the public construction given to these ex- 
ceptions, the practical operation of affairs under them, is to 
give immunity to the huge organizations that are quite as apt to 
interfere with the normal flow of business and of ordinary 
affairs as are institutions which are known as combinations of 
capital. If 40 per cent of all the agriculturists of the United 
States lay down a national program which virtually demands 
the nationalization of what they call the national resources of 
the country—which, in my judgment, necessarily includes every 
farm in the United States—and then place the force of the 
organization behind it, and, by the power which that organiza- 
tion represents, virtually defy the antitrust laws of the country, 
then their suecess is absolutely certain, especially in view of 
the other consideration that there is no corresponding respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. President, it has been said by one of the Senators wha 
preceded me that this is no time to change laws; that this is 
not an occasion for interfering with or altering those conditions 
which have prevailed in the last few years. I wish I could 
agree with that view of things. My mind would be a great deal 
easier. My own view is that inasmuch as every day now brings 
us face to face with the consequences of our past legislation, 
inasmuch as the events of every week demonstrate the power 
of individual organizations, and bring forcibly to us, either by 
object lessons in existence or those which are sure to come, what 
they can accomplish, and propose to accomplish, under the spe- 
cial privileges and exemptions given to them by the statutes of 
the United States, now is the time of all times to wipe these 
excrescenses from our statute books, and get back to the good 
old level where all legislation was designed for the benefit or 
the punishment of every citizen, high and low, of every man and 
woman in the United States, of all classes and conditions of 
men. 

Mr. President, the consumers, the noncombatants in this 
country, the men upon whose shoulders rests the burden of 
taxation, the people who have to pay for every rise in the cost 
of living, constitute 90 per cent of the people of the United 
States, and they are entitled to a little consideration at the 
hands of their representatives in the two Houses of Congress. 
They are not very well organized ; they may never be; but their 
resources are not absolutely inexhaustible, and when they break 
the Nation breaks. When the burden becomes so great that 
they stagger under it and fall, the Nation falls, and all of these 
classes whose favor we so earnestly seek and whose votes we 
need so badly will cease to be classes, because the Nation itself 
will have undergone collapse. 

The papers announced a day or two ago that the fares upon 
the traction lines of Washington were to be increased 40 per 
cent after the Ist of November—that is to say, from 5 to 7 
cents. The ist of November is getting to be the most attractive 
day in the calendar. All the coal mines are going to stop, and 
city fares are going to be raised 40 per cent. What else will 
happen I suppose will be announced in due season. The man 
riding to his business and back home, paying two fares per day, 
will have his general expense increased $14.60 every year. One 
of the companies is prosperous, paying dividends, I understand, 
and lias asked for no increase, but it gets it just the same. The 
other seems to be a bankrupt concern, water-logged with over- 
issues of stock and bonds, trying to keep out of the hands of the 
receiver, and has appealed to the commission for help, and the 
commission has finally concluded to give it, but at the expense 
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of the consuming public. It is an outrage, and it is one of these 
outrages that are spread as thin as possible, and then spread 
over the whole community. The man who pays 2 cents addi- 
tional pays but little attention to it at the time, but every day 
means an aggregate increase of revenue to these companies of 
thousands upon thousands of dollars. That is but one of the 
little things that are placed upon the broad backs of the con- 
suming public, due to the increasing demands from these 
classes protected by our statutes from any of the consequences 
to which others are exposed. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the Senate of the United States 
will have the courage to begin right here and strike out this 
legislation. I have no doubt that it is true, as stated by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], that many viola- 
tions of the antitrust law by some of the corporations of the 
country either have not been prosecuted, or have not been prop- 
erly prosecuted. I think there is no doubt about that; but, Mr. 
President, that may be a fact and at the same time constitute 
a very poor argument. It is a fact, unquestionably, but I am 
unable to apply it to the consideration of this question. The 
remedy is not to continue an exception, thereby creating a 
favored class, but to ascertain why the law is not enforced 
against everybody, and if there be reasons why it is not so en- 
forced which we can ascertain and remove, then that is the 
legislative course which the Senate and the House should 
pursue. 

The House, Mr. President, when this question came before it, 
by a viva voce vote struck out this proviso, and then some one 
demanded a record vote. If there is anything that the average 
Senator or Congressman likes to dodge on anything of this sort, 
it is a record yote. Nobody takes account of the viva voce vote, 
but when a man’s name is called he has either got to vote or 
run, and-when the viva voce vote was called for upon it the 
amendment was overwhelmingly defeated in the House. 

That, Mr. President, was not an entirely creditable perfor- 
mance. If the House were not a body of equal power and 
dignity with this, I should speak of it in more expressive terms. 
It is not only not a creditable performance, but it is not an un- 
usual performance. It happens many times. I am told that 
when the Congress increased the salaries of its own Members, 
an arrangement was very carefully made whereby a record vote 
was avoided. Every Senator and Member wanted the extra 
$2,500, but he did not want to go on record as wanting it. Con- 
sequently refuge was taken in the viva voce vete. Now, that 
may be successful, but it is not manly. It may be politics, but 
it is not right. We either should do here what we are willing 
to face our constituencies with or not do it. 

So far as I am concerned, I am not particular how the vote 
is taken upon this particular amendment, so long as it is suc- 
eessful. I have gone on record a number ef times concerning 
it, and I am quite willing to go on record again. I repeat that 
it is the beginning or the effort to begin the right legislative 
course, ans do away with this unfortunate practice of listening 
to special privilege whispering in our ears from all sources and 
becoming more and more successful as time passes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
Committee on Appropriations has acted wisely in proposing 
this amendment to the pending bill. The House provision tem- 
porarily, so far as this appropriation is concerned, suspends 
our trust laws. It does indirectly what Congress ought to have 
the courage to do directly, if it is right to have class legisla- 
tion. I will not consent with my vote to enforce laws against 
one class of the people and not against the others. The anti- 
trust laws are good laws, and they should be either enforced im- 
partially or repealed. Senators do not dare to repeal them, 
but seem not te hesitate to provide for a partial enforcement 
of them. It is proposed by the House provision to make an 
appropriation for enforcing the Sherman antitrust law and then 
to provide that the money shall not be used in enforcing it in 
certain cases. This procedure brings about a contempt for law. 
It is simply a recognition of class distinctions, and we are 
3 to-day more from that fact than from almost any 
other. 

I believe it is true that a great many of the organizations 
that are established by farmers are perfectly innocuous, are 
entirely helpful, and, in my judgment, do not violate any law; 
but if they do, then those laws ought to be amended, and it 
ought to be done directly. If the laws prevent desirable com- 
binations by either farmers or laborers or manufacturers, then 
they should be amended so as to permit good combinations, and 
I know there are such, and they should be encouraged. I am 
ready to revise the trust laws, but am not willing to permit 
favoritism in their enforcement. But no Senator uninfluenced 
by political considerations, it seems to me, can stand in this 
Chamber and advocate a law for one class of the people which 


is not applicable to all of them. If you want to encourage class 
antagonism and class distinction you can encourage it ne more 
than by this kind of legislation. 

I have opposed this character of exceptional legislation ever 
since I have been in Congress, because it has seemed to me to 
be instrumental in creating the most serious wrongs and the 
greatest dangers. But this House provision is not intended to 
relieve the farmers of the country. They are put into this as a 
sop in an effort to make it more popular and respectable. I 
know that the farmers themselves do not want to do anything 
that is contrary to the public welfare. They are public-spirited, 
and if proper organizations are denied existence by the existing 
antitrust laws, I repeat that those laws should be amended. 
But I submit that it is an improper and a cowardly thing to do 
to exempt from a general law certain classes of our people and 
permit them, if that is what they are seeking—and I deny that 
is what farmers are seeking—to do things which would be 
unlawful for others to do. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, does not that always form a direct 
invitation really to attempt to go in opposition to the Clayton 
Act when we specificaily and directly exempt them? Is it not 
more or less by inference an invitation that they can go ahead 
without fear of prosecution? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think it is. I have no doubt about it 
myself. Such exemptions as these in the past have not been of 
benefit to labor. I believe that they have been injurious to it, 
and I am sure that any special provision now for any class of 
our people will result in injury rather than benefit. The country 
is suffering from lawlessness. Why encourage the evil? 

I have no doubt this amendment will be defeated if a vote is 
taken on it. Very many amendments of this character have 
been defeated, and I think Senators who have cast votes on 
similar provisions in the past have realized that an injury 
rather than a benefit was done, especially to the people as a 
whole. Ifa thing is wrong for one man to do, it is wrong for 
all men to do it, and honest men are not demanding special 
privileges. 

Mr. President, I have understood that there were some bills 
being considered for the purpose of making a distinction between 
the efforts of people who are operating under the provisions 
that would be affected by the Sherman antitrust law, or the 
Clayton law, so as to classify combined activities and separate 
those which are clearly beneficial from those which ought to be 
prohibited. Will it be contended that any act which labor 
might do, or which farmers might do, however detrimental to 
the public welfare, would be perfectly lawful and ought to be 
exempted from the operations of the general law? Ido not think 
the farmers themselves want any such provision adopted. I 
have not been notified by any of my farmer constituents that 
they want this exemption from a general statute. They want 
only their legitimate rights, and if any statute denies them these 
it should be repealed. When they want legislation they will ask 
for it, and we can consider it upon its merits and not sidetrack 
the issue by an exemption in an appropriation bill affecting a 
law which should be universal in its application, 

So, Mr. President, I shall vote for the committee amendment, 
believing it is proper and consistent with an honest effort to 
serve all the people of the United States impartially. Many 
times have class legislation and partial enforcement of laws 
risen to plague the country. Can Congress afford to add to this 
trouble? If the people’s representatives would serve their 
constituents with the same zeal that they employ in looking 
after their individual political fortunes the distance between 
capital and labor, between the masses and the classes, would be 
lessened and a greater respect for law would exist. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment on 
page 29, on which the yeas and nays are requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to eall the roll. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean], which I transfer to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrrohcock!] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK- 
HAM]. As he is absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 


Has the Senator 
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BER] to the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I wish to 
announce that I have a pair with the junior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Harprxe], which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr, Watson], 
and in his absence I withhold my vote. > 

The roll call having been concluded, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], 
who is absent on official business. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL], and in his absence I with- 
hold my vote. : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. NEWBERRY] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
observe that the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wm- 
LIAMS] has not voted. As I have had for many years a standing 
pair with that Senator, I will withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] ; ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] ; and 

The Senator fram New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rospryson], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
SmitH], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. SHretps], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] are detained from the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JOHN- 
sox] is absent on account of illness in his family. The Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED], the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BECKHAM], and the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY] are absent on public business. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Borah Kelloge New Smoot f. 
Calder King pape Sterling 
Chamberlain Knox Phipps omas 
Colt — 85 Poindexter Townsend 
Dillingham McNary Pomerene Underwood 
Edge Myers Sherman Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Nelson Smith, Md. Warren 
NAYS—31. 
Braudegee Gronna La Follette Simmons 
Capper arris Lenroot Smith, Ga 
Cummins Harrison McKellar Smith, S. C. 
Curtis Jones, Wash Norris Spencer 
Dial endrick Nugent Swanson 
Fall Kenyon Overman Trammell 
France Keyes Phelan Walsh, Mass. 
Gay Kirby Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—37 
Ashurst Hale Martin Smith, Ariz. 
Ball Harding Moses Stanley 
Bankhead Henderson Newberry Sutherland 
Beckham Hitchcock en Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Johnson, Calif Penrose Watson 
Elkins Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Williams 
_ Fernald Jones, N, Mex Ransdell Wolcott 
Fletcher McCormick Reed 
Gerry McCumber Robinson 
Gore McLean Shields 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. It is a slight matter. We will have to re- 
consider one amendment in order to insert the word “agent” 
in place of the word “clerk.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote where- 
by the amendment was heretofore agreed to will be recon- 
sidered. The Secretary will state the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. 

The SECRETARY. On page 36, in line 18, strike out the word 
“clerk ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “agent.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment and ask 
to have it read. 


The SECRETARY. Add a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. That no money, now, heretofore, or hereafter appropriated 
by the Congress for the pay salaries, or maintenance of the Metropolitan 
ponce department of the Metropolitan police force of the District of 

‘columbia, shall be paid to any member, officer, policeman, or patrolman 
of such force or such department of the District of Columbia who shall 
be a member of any organization of policemen or patrolmen which is 
affiliated, directly or indirect with any other labor organization or 
any branch or body of organized labor; and that the auditor of the 
District of Columbia and the Auditor of the ‘Treasury Department and 
all other auditors and auditing officials of the United States Government 
be, and are hereby, ordered, directed, and commanded not to audit or 
approve any claims, warrants, or vouchers for services by any such 
member, officer, policeman, or patrolman under such circumstances ; and 
that the Treasurer of the United States and all other officials are hereby 
ordered, directed, and commanded not to pay or cash any claim, warrant, 
or voucher of any such member, officer, policeman, or patrolman under 
such circumstances. 


That all auditing and disbursing officials of the District of Columbia 
and of the United States Government shall be governed in the matters 
and orders herein set forth, made, and provided by such action in the 
premises as may be taken and such notice as may be given by the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia and it shall the duty 
of such board to notify and keep informed all necessary auditing and 
disbursing officials of the District of Columbia and of the United States, 
from time to time, of the names of all such members, officers, policemen, 
and Coe of such police department or such police force as may be 
members of any such organization of policemen as is herein described and 
prescribed. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I feel that it is my duty, as 
chairman of the committee, to make a point of order against 
the amendment, but I wish to say that I am entirely in sym- 
pathy with the object stated, and if it were on some bill that 
contained legislation I would not make the objection. It is not 
a matter that can be considered in a deficiency appropriation bill, 
and I am therefore compelled to make the point of order 
against it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to say a word 
about the point of order. 

Mr. WARREN. I withhold the point of order for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. MYERS. I have given that question some thought. It 
occurs to me that the amendment does not change existing law, 
but is merely a limitation upon the expenditure of money appro- 
priated by Congress. J have always understood that it is per- 
missible to put an amendment upon an appropriation bill which 
is merely a limitation upon the expenditures of moneys appro- 
priated by Congress. That is my understanding of the rule, 
and I think this is merely a limitation upon the expenditure of 
money appropriated by Congress. For that reason I have been 
of the opinion that it would not be out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any appropriation in the 
bill providing pay for the Metropolitan police of the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to say that that is the particular 
point on which I base my point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no appropriation for the 
Metropolitan police? 

Mr. WARREN. There is not. I renew my point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 
If there had been an appropriation for that purpose in the 
bill, the amendment would be in order. 

Mr. POMERENE. I send to the desk the following amend- 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed amendment. 


The SECRETARY. Add a new section as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


Natural-gas supplies of the Northern Appalachian States: For the 
investigation of the stage of exhaustion, the amounts remaining avail- 
able in the ground, and the probable life of the natural-gas fields 
tributary to the cities of Ohio, western New York, western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia. and eastern Kentucky, there is hereby appro- 

riated the sum of $15,000, to be expended under the direction of the 

irector of the United States Geological Survey. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I should be glad to vote for a 
bill which carries that item, if it came as a separate measure, 
but I am compelled to make a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will not the Senator withhold the point 
of order for a moment? 

Mr. WARREN. I will withhold it while the Senator ad- 
dresses the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as everyone familiar with 
the subject knows, there is considerable gas territory in Ohio 
and West Virginia and western Pennsylvania. A large portion 
of our industrial cities are supplied with natural gas, not only 
for industrial purposes but for housekeeping purposes. Fran- 


chises are granted by the different municipalities to different 
companies. There has been a good deal of difference of opinion 
as to what price should be paid for the gas, and during the last 
10 years, to my certain knowledge, there have been different 
representations as to the amount of natural-gas territory and 
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the supply which can be produced, not only at the present time 
but in future years. As a result, many of the cities are un- 
certain as to what ought to be done. 

This proposed amendment simply asks for a preliminary sur- 
vey. I have taken up the subject with the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, and they advise me that they have no funds 
now whatever with which to have the survey made. Similar 
surveys have been made in the past in the Texas-Oklahoma 
territory and the Kansas territory, possibly in some others, and 
the information which they have gathered, while not mathemati- 
cally certain, of course, has been of very great value to those 
communities. 

I hope the Senator can see his way clear not to insist on the 
point of order. I hope he will consent to have the amendment 
adopted. It will no doubt go to conference; and if any reason 
occurs to Senators then why it should not be permitted to re- 
main in the bill, of course I shall make no objection, but I make 
an appeal now to the good nature of the chairman of the com- 
mittee and ask him to let it go in the bill under these circum- 
stances, 

Mr. WARREN. It is not a matter of good nature at all. It 
is a mere matter of a construction of the rules of the Senate, 
I have no pleasure but really have pain in insisting upon the 
point of order. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator smiles when he says he has 
pain. I am very sorry he feels that he must make this ob- 
jection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must sustain the point 
of order if it is made. It is not estimated for. 

Mr. POMERENE. I observe an expression of pain on the face 
of the Vice President at the same time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to offer an amendment. On 
page 19, between lines 23 and 24, I move to insert the following: 

For extra and special services performed by a United States district 
attorney, Clarence L. Reames, of Portland, Oreg., in the prosecution of 
certain cases in the northern district of California and in the western 
district of Washington, pursuant to the request of the Attorney General, 
during the years 1916 and 1917, $2,000. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say to the Senator offering the 
amendment that that was considered in the committee, and there 
was some question whether it should go in or not. I am per- 
fectly willing, if the Senator wishes, to let it go in the bill and 
go to conference. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to have it go to confer- 
ence, because I am satisfied the Attorney General will recom- 
mend it, in view of statements that he has already made about it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


RESERVATIONS TO TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to have printed a 
number of suggested compromise reservations for the treaty 
of peace. These represent efforts of the different Senators 
to get together on some line of reseryations on which a majority 
could agree. 

As is well known, I think, no one claims to-day that the 
treaty can go through without reservations. It is necessary 
to secure 64 votes to put the treaty through. In order to 
secure those 64 votes it is necessary that some reservations be 
agreed upon. Those which I present, while not being reserva- 
tions that have been agreed upon in every respect and in each 
detail, do represent the effort to agree of those who might be 
called mild reservationists and those who desire most radical 
reservations. I ask that they may be printed in the RECORD 
of the proceedings of to-day, so that we may have them before 
us during the consideration of this matter to-morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in addition to printing them 
in the Recorp, would it not be well to have them printed as 
bills are printed, and laid on the desks of Senators? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection, if the Senator wishes 
that done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kinnx in the chair). 
reservations will be printed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I ask that the reserya- 
tions offered by the Senator from North Dakota may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pro- 
posed reservations being read? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, before that is done I 
should like to ask the Senator from North Dakota whether we 
are to understand from his statement that he is offering these 
reservations not only on his own behalf but on behalf of other 
Senators who. have agreed to them? 


The 


Mr. McCUMBER. I will scarcely say that, Mr. President. 
Many of them we have agreed upon. To others there are some 
slight objections, I will say, upon my own part and some on 
the part of others. These represent rather the effort to get 
together, perhaps, as nearly as we shall be able to get together 
until we may decide the matter in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I have no objection to their being read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
proposed reservations. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SUGGESTED COMPROMISE RESERVATIONS. 
CONCERNING WITHDRAWAL, 

1. That the United States understands, and so construes article 1, 
that in case of notice of withdrawal from the league of nations, as pro- 
vided in said article, the United States shall be the sole judge as to 
whether all its international obligations and all its obligations under 
the said covenant have been fulfilled. 

CONCERNING ARTICLE 10. 

2. The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the territorial 
integrity or political independence of sny other country or to interfere 
in controversies between nations, whether members of the league or 
not, under the provisions of article 10, or to employ the military and 
naval forces of the United States under any article of the treaty for any 

urpose, unless in any particular case the Congress which, under the 
zonstitution, has the sole power to declare war or authorize the employ- 
ment of the military and naval forces of the United States, shall, by act 
or joint resolution, so declare. 
CONCERNING DOMESTIC QUESTIONS, 
_ 3. The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide 
what questions are within its domestic Pt Ab and declares that 
all domestic and political questions relating to its internal affairs, in- 
eluding immigration, coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce, and all 
other domestic questions, are solely within the jurisdiction of the 
United States and are not, under this treaty, submitted in any way 
either to arbitration or to the consideration of the council or the as- 
sembly of the league of nations or to the decision or recommendation 
of any other power. 
CONCERNING THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

4. The United States does not bind itself to submit for arbitration 
or inquiry by the assembly or the council any question which, in the 
udgment of the United States, depends upon or involves its long-estab- 

ed policy commonly known as the Monroe doctrine. Said doctrine 
is to be interpreted by the United States alone and is hereby declared 
to be wholly outside the jurisdiction of said league of nations; and it is 
preserved unaffected by any provision in said treaty contained. 

CONCERNING SHANTUNG. 

5. The United States refrains from entering into any agreement on its 
part in reference to the matters contained in articles 156, 157, and 158, 
and reserves full liberty of action in respect to any controversy which 
may arise in relation thereto. 

CONCERNING VOTE OF DOMINIONS (WHERE NEITHER PRINCIPAL COUNTRY 
NOR DOMINION IS PARTY TO DISPUTE), 
6. The United States reserves the right, upon the submission of any 
ute to the council or the assembly, to object to any member and its 
self-governing dominions, dependencies, or. possessions haying in the 
aggregate more than one vote; and in case such objection is made the 
United States assumes no obligation to be bound by 75 election, finding, 
or decision in which such member and its said dominions, dependencies, 
and possessions haye in the aggregate cast more than one vote. 
CONCERNING VOTES OF DOMINIONS (WHERE PRINCIPAL COUNTRY OR 
DOMINION IS PARTY TO DISPUTE). 

7. That the United States understands and construes the words “ dis- 
pute between members” and the words “dispute between es,” in 
article 15 to mean that a dispute with a pelt governing dominion, colony, 
or dependency represented in the ussembly a dispute with -the domi- 
nant or principal member represented therein and ta el with 
such dominant or principal member is a dispute with all of its self- 
governing dominions, colonies, or dependencies ; and that the exclusion 
of the parties to the dispute provided in the last paragraph of said 
article will cover not only the dominant or principal member, but also its 
dominions, colonies, and dependencies, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, so that these reservations 
that have been offered in the form of resolutions may all ap- 
pear in the Recorp together, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the RECORD, following the proposed reservations, 
the reservations presented by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LopGE] on behalf of the majority of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the reservations heretofore offered by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] on September 15, the 
reservations and amendments suggested by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] on June 12, the reservations of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srencer] under date of June 9, 
the reservations of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrf] on 
October 2, and the reservations of the Senator from Neyada 
[Mr. PrrracAn] under date of August 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that all of these reservations be 
printed in one document and laid on the desks of Senators in the 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. POMERENE. If it is the purpose of the Senate to reprint 
these reservations it seems to me that all of them should be 
reprinted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think they ought to be reprinted together 
and laid upon the desks of Senators. 

Mr. POMERENE. Some reservations were offered by the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr, Thomas]. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that they have already 
been printed. 

Mr. POMERENE. I know; but it is proposed here to reprint 
them. 


Mr. McKELLAR. They ought to be printed in the RECORD 
also, and I do not understand that the Senator’s request would 
exclude them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. They have already been ordered 
printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. POMERENE. Also, certain reservations were presented 
by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare}. I think those were 
prepared, perhaps, by former Justice Hughes; and I think, as I 
now recall, that certain reservations were presented by the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have here the reservations 
suggested by Mr. Hughes and presented by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hate] under date of July 24. I present them to 
accompany the unanimous-consent request. I also present the 
reservations offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] 
under date of October 11, and ask that they take the same course. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if these reservations are to be 
printed, I ask that all the reservations which have been pro- 
posed and not merely a part of them be printed and laid on the 
desks of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair understands that the 
suggestion as first made was to have all these reservations 
printed in the Recorp. Now, there seems to be another sugges- 
tion, that they shall all be printed as one document and laid on 
the desks of Senators. Is that the idea? 

Mr. CURTIS. My request applies to the document which is 
to be iaid on the desks of Senators. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me that if we are 
going to put them all together as a document it would be suffi- 
cient for every Senator to have them all together in that form. 
All of them, I think, have been printed in the Recorp already. 
What the Senators want is to have them handy, so that they can 
get to them at once. If they are published in a document, that 
is the proper way and the best way for Senators to see all of the 
reservations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator object to in- 
cluding these reservations in the RECORD? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator making the request 
if Leet not change it so as to have them printed as a docu- 
ment 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I thought they ought to be 
printed in both ways, for this reason: The document is only im- 
mediately available to Senators until it is mailed out, while 
anything that appears in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn goes to the 
country, and gives everyone the benefit of the comparison of the 
various reservations. That was my object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I recognize that fact, and I will say 
to the Senator that I understand that all of them have already 
been printed in the Recoxp ; but if the Senator really thinks that 
it is necessary, and as we are paying no attention anyhow to what 
we put in the Rxconb, I have not any objection if the Senator 
desires to have it done. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I think at the present time it is becoming 
more important than it was at the time they were offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is understood, then, that all of the reserva- 
tions of-every kind and character shall be printed not only in the 
Recorp but also in document form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the reservations, and then 
that all the reservations shall not only be included in the 
Recorp, but that they shall be printed as one document and laid 
on the desks of Senators. Does the Chair hear any objection? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Also in the Recoxp and in this one docu- 
ment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Shall this suggestion reach to 
printing these reservations as a public document—the Chair 
presumes, a Senate document? What is the pleasure of the 
Senate on that question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to request that they 
be printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I requested that they be 
printed as a Senate document and laid on the desks of Senators, 
so that Senators can compare them and examine them without 
having to refer to the Rxconn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The only difference seems to be 
that Senate documents are exclusively for the use of Senators, 
while public documents go out to the various libraries in the 


country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I only wanted them printed as a Senate 
document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to present 
and have printed and lie on the table to be printed with the other 
reservations in the document that was ordered printed this 
afternoon what is intended to be proposed by me as an additional 
paragraph to the resolution of ratification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. All reservations presented up to this time will be 
printed as a document and also in the RECORD. 

The reservations are as follows (S. Doc. No. 130): 


Senate resolution 76. 


Mr. Kxox submitted the following resolution, which 
Committee on Foreign Relations : x R 
Whereas the Congress of the United States in declarin ursuant to 
exclusive authority under the Constitution, the existence — > of a state 
of war between the United States and the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, solemnly affirmed that the Imperial Government bas so “ com- 
mitted ted acts of war apanar the Government and the people 
a 


of the United States“ that a state of war had been thrust upon th 
by that Government, and N formally pled, t whole 
military and national resources of the country “to br the conflict 


Whereas the Senate of the Untied States, bel 

ereas the mate o e Unit tates, ng a coequal part of the 

treaty-making power of this Government, and 8 ually 
responsible for any treaty which is concluded and ratified, is deeply 
concerned over the draft treaty of ee negotiated at Versailles by 
which it is to end our victorious war and is gravely im- 
pressed by t fact that its provisions appear calculated to force 
upon us undesirable and far-reaching covenants inimical to our free 
institutions under the 1 that faili 
continue in a state of war whi 


treaty es, guaranties, a 
ne ge beta of he eotia national . 
weak nations an destructive man gress 
liberty : Therefore be it A e 
Resolved, That the Senate of the United States will regard 
a te for our national needs and as completely og Bes 
duties and obligations we owe to our cobell 


the a t o 
iE Biy 1 2 with disfavor upon all treaty provisions going beyond 
of the United States have themselves deter- 
Constitution the only ways in which the 
Constitution may be amended, and since amendment by treaty stipula- 
tion is not one of the methods which the people have so prescribed, the 
treaty-making power of the United States no authori 
a treaty which in effect amends the Constitution of the Uni States, 
and the Senate of the United States can not and consent to any 
vision which woul 


right and duty, that the great unt if not sole duty of the 
peace conference is quickly to bring all the heat Siren) a Stun and 
shall so drawn as to 

separate and full consideration by its poopie the question of any lee gao 
cle rigħts 

ether at the time of signature, the time of rati- 


of the obliga- 
nor the 


reserved thereunder, whi 
cation, or at any other time, shall affect the substance 
tions of Germany and its cobelligerents under the 


ves notice of the limits of 

States in which the Senate 
to acquiesce by consenting to 

ty em ing peace conditions that may be 
found otherwise acceptable to its judgment, and that the adoption b 
the peace conference of the foregoing reasonable limitations and - 
tions will facilitate the early acceptance of the treaty of peace by 
the Senate of the United States, will in nowise interfere with the 
league of nations as between these countries pared to ratify the 
treaty without further consideration, and wil) ‘ord such a manifesta- 
tion of respect for the wishes of a pm people as can not fail 
more firmly to cement the friendship.already existing between ourselves 
and our cobelligerents. 

5. That, finally, it shall be the declared policy of our Government, 
in order to meet fully and 5 a our obligations to ourselves and to 
the world, that the om peace of Europe being again threat- 
ened by any power or combination of powers, United States will 
regard such a situation with grave concern as a menace to its own 

ce and freedom, will consult with other powers affected with a view 
o devising means for the removal of such menace, and will, neces- 
sity arising in the future, carry out the same complete accord and 
ace ain with our chief cobelligerents for the defense of civill- 
zation. 


Senate resolution 80. 


Mr. Spencer submitted the following resolution, which was ordered to 
lie over under the rule: 

Resolved, That the Senate approaches the consideration of the league 
of nations with entire sympa 4 and in the earnest desire to cooperate 
oe Say ae tt ee eee lishing and preserving the peace of the 

r 


wo 

That in the interest of a frank and full understanding with the other 
5 — oe tory nations to the 
covenant itself, or friendship alike e that the danger of 
future should as far as possible be eliminated, and to 
ot end the following declarations should be clearly and definitely 
made: 


1919. 


First. That the Monroe doctrine is an essential national policy of 
the United States, and that the necessity and extent of its nag 
and enforcement are matters to be determined alone by the Uni States 
as the occasion for interpretation may from time to e arise and with- 
out interference, direct or indirect, on the part of any other nation. 

Second. That internal * estions entirely domestic in character, such 
as immigration and tariff, notwithstand mE certain international re- 
sults that may from time to time naturally connected therewith, are 
matters to be determined entirely by the country in which they arise. 
und are under no circumstances questions for settlement under the provi- 
sions of the league of nations. 

Third. That inasmuch as the United States is governed b 
constitution, the provisions of which are supreme and contro! in this 
Republic over every act, legislative, executive, or judicial, and by such 
constitution it is expressly provided that the pr either to declare war 
or to continue war for more than two years is vested exclusively in the 
Congress of the United States, it is Apparent that the United States 
can not bind itself in advance to either make war in the future or to 
send its Army or Navy into other lands for urposrs of control, which 
is an act of war, without the express autho on of Congress at the 
time, and, therefore, whether the United States, as the necessity for such 
action in the future may arise, shall by any — 8 45 or naval force 
cooperate in maintaining any of the provisions of the league of nations 
is a matter which the Congress under the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States is, and must be, entirely free to determine by what 
in its judgment is at the time consistent with the honor and interest 
and duty of the American people. 


a written 


Reservations by Mr. Hale. 


The Senate of the United States of America advises and consents to 
the ratification of said treaty with the 9 reservations and 
understandings as to its interpretation and effect to be made a part 
of the instrument of ratification : 

First. That whenever two years' notice of withdrawal from the 
league of nations shall have been given, as provided in article 1 of 
the covenant, the power giving the notice shall cease to be a member 
of the league, or subject to the obligations of the covenant of the 
league, at the time specified in the notice, notwithstanding any claim, 
charge, or finding of the nonfulfillment of any international obligation 
or of any obligation under said covenant: Provided, howerer, That such 
pi eae fa shall not release the power from any debt or Hability there- 
ofore 

Second. That questions relating to immigration, or the imposition of 
duties on imports, where such questions do not arise out of any inter- 
national engagement, are questions of domestic policy, and these and 
an other questions which, according to international law, are solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction are not to be submitted for the con- 
sideration or action of the league of nations or of any of: its agencies. 

ird. That the EIRE of article 21 of the covenant of the league 
of nations is that the United States of America does not relinquish its 
traditional attitude toward purely American questions, and is not re- 
quired by d covenant to submit its policies regarding questions 
which it deems to be purely American questions to the league of na- 
tions or any of its agencies, and that the United States of America may 
oppose and prevent any acquisition by any non-American power by 
conquest, purchase, or in any other manner of any territory, possession, 
or control in the Western Hemisphere. 

Fourth. That the meaning of article 10 of the covenant of the league 
of nations is that the members of the league are not under any obliga- 
tion to act in pursuance of said article except as ne 5 may decide to 
act upon the advice of the council of the league. The United States of 
America assumes no obligation under said article to undertake any 
military expedition or to employ its armed forces on land or sea unless 
such action is autho: y the Congress of the United States of 
America, which has exclusive authority to declare war or to determine 
for the United States of America whether.there is any obligation on 
its part under said article and the means or action by which any such 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 


Senate resolution 168. 


Mr. Prrruax submitted the following resolution, which was ordered to 
lie over under the rule: 

Resolved, That when the Senate of the United States shall advise and 
consent to the ratification of the treaty of peace with Germany, signed 
at Versailles on the 28th day of June, 1919, now pending in the Senate, 
that it be done with and in consideration of the following understanding 
5 — the proront and future construction and interpretation to be giyen 

o the treaty: 

1. That whenever the two years’ notice of withdrawal from the league 
of nations shall have been given by any member of the league, as pro- 
vided in article 1, the Government giving such notice shall be the sole 
judge whether all its international ob tions and all its obligations 
under the covenant shall haye been at the time of withdrawal. 

2. That the su tions of the council of the league of nations as to 
the means of carrying into effect the obligation of article 10, the execu- 
tion of which may require the use of litary or naval forces or eco- 
nomical measures, can only be carried out through the yoluntary separate 
action of each of the respective Governments, members of the league, 
and that the failure of any such Government to adopt the suggestions of 
the council of the league, or to provide such military or naval forces or 
8 measures, shall not constitute a moral or legal violation of 
the treaty. 

3. That all domestic and political questions relating to the Internal 
affairs of a Government which is a member of the league, including im- 
migration, coastwise traffic, the tariff, and commerce, are solely within 
the jurisdiction of such Government, and are not by the covenant of the 
league of nations submitted in any way either to arbitration or to the 
consideration of the council or assembly of the league of nations or to 
the decision or recommendations of any other power. If a dispute arises 
between parties with regard to a question other than those which are 
herein specifically exempted as domestic 1 and it is claimed by 
one of the parties that such question is a domestic and 8 question, 
relating to its internal affairs, then the council shall not consider or 
make recommendations thereon, except upon the unanimous vote of the 
council, other than the representations of the disputants. 

4. There shall not be submitted to arbitration or inquiry by the assem- 
‘bly or the council any question which, in the judgment of the United 
States, depends upon or involves its long-established Pous commonly 
known as the Monroe doctrine, and it is preserved unaffected by any pro- 
vision of the said treaty. 
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Senate resolution 169. 


Mr. Owen submitted the following resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Resolved, That the Senate of the United States in ratifying the 
treaty of peace wth Germany has done so with the understanding that 
the meaning and purpose of this instrument is as follows: 

1. That there is nothing in the covenant establishing the league of 
nations capable of being interpreted as permitting the league of nations 
to interfere with any of the domestic affairs of the United States or of 
any other nation, such as matters relative to immigration, emigration, 
imports, or exports, coastwise traffic, or sovereignty within the 3-mile 
limit of its seacoast. 

2. That nothing in the covenant can be construed as requiring the 
United States to use its military or naval forces except when the Con- 
gress of the United States within its own discretion may authorize it. 

3. That if any member nation should see fit to withdraw from the 
league would not be precluded from doing so on the ground that it had 
not complied with its obligations. 

4. That the covenant of the league will not in any degree impair the 
Monroe doctrine as heretofore interpreted by the Government of the 
United States. 

5. That the league of nations is not authorized to interfere with the 
internal revolutions of any nation except in respect to the backward 
nations under a mandatory, nor to interfere with the readjustment of 
boundaries by agreement. 

It is the opinion of the Senate that the reduction of armament 
should roceed as rapidly as the safety of the world shall permit. 

7. It is the opinion of the Senate that the pledge contained in article 
23 (b) that the members of the league“ undertake to secure just treat- 
ment of the native inhabitants under their control” is a moral pledge 
of the highest international character, made in pursuance of the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the President of the United States January 38, 
1917, and in his su uent addresses, which were accepted by the 
allied Governments on November 5, 1918, in arranging a basis for a 
treaty of ce with the Government of Germany. 

8. The ate has ratified the treaty upon the express understanding 
that the Japanese Government will 9257 and speedily carry out the 
pledge made to the Chinese Government in May, 1915, with regard to 
the Shantung Peninsula and has every confidence of the faithful and 
early compliance with this pledge. 


Reservations 3 by Mr. Lopes from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to be made a part of the resolution of ratification of the 
treaty of peace with Germany when it is submitted, viz: 

1. The United States reserves to itself the unconditional right to 
withdraw from the league of nations upon the notiée provided in arti- 
cle 1 of said treaty of peace with Germany. 

2. The United States declines to assume, under the provisions of 
article 10 or under any other article. any obligation to preserve the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any other country 
or to interfere in controversies between other nations, members of the 
league or not, or to employ the military or naval forces of the United 
States in such controversies, or to adopt economic measures, for the 
protection of any other country, whether a member of the league or not, 
against cxternal aggression, or for the purpose of coercing any other 
country, or for the purpose of intervention in the internal conflicts 
or other controversies which may arise in any other country; and no 
mandate shall be accepted by the United States under article 22, 
Part I, of the treaty o ce with Germany, except by action of the 
Congress of the United States. 

3. The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction, and declares that 


all domestic and litical questions relating to its affairs, including 
immigration, coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce, and all other 
domestic questions, are solely within the jurisdiction of the United 


States, and are not under this treaty submitted in any way cither to 
arbitration or to the consideration of the council or of the assembly 
22 the league of nations, or to the decision or recommendation of any 
other power. 


Reservations intended to be proposed by Mr. McCumperr to be made a 
art of the resolution of ratification of the treaty of peace with 
ermanby, Viz: 

1. That whenever the two years’ notice of withdrawal from the league 
of nations shall have been given by the United States, as provided in 
article 1, the United States shall be the sole judge whether all its 
international obligations and all its obligations under this covenant 
DEEDES veen r at ron Sae of = 3 8 

2. t the su ons o e council o e league of nations 
to the means of carrying the obligations of article si) into effect are 
only advisory, and that any undertaking under the Pee of article 
10, the execution of which may require the use of American military 
or naval forces or economic measures, can under the Constitution be 
carried out only by the action of the Congress, and that the failure of 
the Congress to adopt the suggestions of the council of the league, 
or to provide such peracid or naval forces or economic measures, 
shall not constitute a violation of the treaty. 

3. The United States reserves to itself the right to decide what ques- 
tions are within its domestic jurisdiction and declares that all domestic 
and political questions relating to its internal affairs, including immi- 

tion, coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce, and all other purely 

omestic 2 are solely within the jurisdiction of the United 

States and are not by this covenant submitted in any way either to 

arbitration or to the consideration of the council or the assembly of 

the league of nations or to the decision or recommendation of any 


other Bigs 

4. e United States does not bind itself to submit for arbitration 
or inquiry by the assembly or the council any question which in the 
judgment of the United States depends on or involves its long- 
established policy commonly known as the Monroe doctrine, and it fs 
preserved unaffected by any provision in the said treaty contained. 

5. That in advising and consenting to the ratification of said treaty 
the United States understands that the German rights and interests, 


renounced by Germany in favor of Japan under the provisions of 
articles 156, 157, and 158 of said treaty, are to be returned by Ja 

to China at the termination of the present war by the adoption of this 
treaty as provided in the exchanged notes between the Japanese and 
Chinese Governments of date May 25, 1915. 

6. That the United States understands and constrnes the words 
“dispute between members and the words “ dispute between ies” 
in article 15 to mean that a ute with a self-gove inion, 
ney resen in the assembly Is a d te with 

rincipal member represented therein and 
pute with such dominant or principal member is a dispute with all 
ef its self-governing dominions, colonies, or dependencies; and that the 
exclusion of the parties to the dispute provided in the last paragraph 
of said article will cover not only the dominant or principal member 
but also its dominions, colonies, and dependencies. 


Reservations intended to be proposed by Mr. Surra of Georgia to the 
pending treaty of peace with Germany, viz: 

Resolved, That the Senate advises and consents to the ratification 
of the treaty with Germany with the following provisos, to be made a 
part of such ratification: 

First. The United States understands and construes the words “ dis- 
pute between members“ and the words “dispute between parties,” in 
article 15, to mean that a dispute with a principal member, self- 

erning dominion, colony, or dependency represented in the assembly 

a te with the do t or 3 member ted therein 
and with each of the other self-governing domini colonies, or de- 
pendencies thereof, and that the exclusion of the es to the dispute 
provided in the last pb of said article will cover the dominant 
or principal member, its dominions, coloni and dencies. 

Secon The United States understands that, as the covenant pe 
vides no tribuna? to pass judgment upon the subject, whenever the two 
years’ notice for withdrawal from the league of nations shall have been 
given by a member nation, as provided in article 1, the member nation 
shall be the sole judge whether all its international obligations and all 
its obligations under this covenant bave been fulfilled, and notice of 
withdrawal by the United States can be given by a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Con of the United States. 

Third. The United States understands that the reference to the 
Monroe doctrine In the league covenant means that the long-established 

olicy of the United States, commonly known as the Monroe doctrine, 

E preserved ‘ected by the covenant, and that no question which 
depends upon or ipvolves this policy is to be submitted to arbitration 
or inguiry ty the assembly or the council of the league. 

Fourth. The United States understands that under the league cove- 
nant no question can be raised either in the assembly or in the council] 
of the league which will give either body the right to report or to 
make recommendation or to take any action upon the policy of the 
United States or any other member nation with regard to domestic or 

litical questions relating to its internal affairs, including immigra- 

n, coastwise traffic, the „commerce, and all other purely do- 
mestie questions, but these questions, in whatever manner they may 
arise, are solely within the jurisdiction of each member nation, and are 
not by the covenant submitted in any way either to arbitration or to 
the consideration of the council or the assembly of the league of 


otber ees and, 
in the case of the United States, they are reserved for action by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Fifth. The United States understands that the advice which may be 
given by the council or the assembly of the league with regard to the 
employment of the military or naval forces by a member nation, or 
with regard to the use of economic measures for the protection of any 
other country, whether member of the league or not, or for the par 

of coercing any otber country or for the purpose of intervention 
fo the internal conflicts or other controversies which may arise in any 
other country, is to be regarded only as advice, and leaves each mem- 
ber nation free to exercise its own judgment as to whether it is wise 
or practicuble to act upon that advice, and that the Congress must 
determine for the Uni States its course. 

The United States can not assume, under the provisions of article 
10, or any other article, any obligation to preserve the territorial integ- 
rity or litical independence of any other country, or to interfere, 
under t provisions of article 16. in controv es between other 
nations. whether members of the league or not. 

The authority for decisions in all matters referred to in this reser- 
vation is pla by the Constitution of the United States upon the Con- 
gress, the failure of the Congress to adopt the suggestions of the 
assembly or the council of the league of nations or to take independent 


nations, or to rhe decision or recommendation of an 


ection 8 —.— oo aN DE rae of the tree and — mandate 
s ac e ates, as pro’ n arti part 
S ection Of the Congress of the United States. ii 


1, except 


Sixth. e United States understands that the resentatives of 


the other nations upon tbe reparations commission will interfere with 
exports from the United States to Germany or Ger nany to the 
pales States only when the United States also approves the inter- 
erence. 


Reservation intended to be proposed by Mr. Curtis to the reservations 
the Co: Relations as a part of the 
Germany, viz: 
5. The United States construes subdivision C“ of article 23 to mean 
bored Toa AOS E EE Dy CORAS naea UE EID FASTA tO ia 
trafie in women and children and that the shall use crery means 
possible to abolish and do away with such practice. 


Amendment intended to be posed by Mr. SHERMAN to the doc 
tS. Doc, 85), treaty of — with Germany, viz: > weent 
oe pa IT line — te before the 7 F x h the — 
a e considerate judgment o an cious fa 
of Almighty God and.” = 15 
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Reservations intended to be proposed by Mr. Tuomas to be made a t i 
= the resolution of ratification of the treaty of peace with 8 


tials or lifieatio 
ne — its appointees under Part XIII of the treaty to any — 


ver. 
2. The United States understands that the provisions of article 1, 


Part I, of the treaty, authorizing any member of the lea to with- 
draw the mean that any thdrawal, when is a with- 
drawal from the international organization created by Part XIII of the 

ty. The United States also understands that amendments to Part 
XIII, under the provisions of article 422, shall not bind any member 
of the league which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it 


the right to decide 
m and that of the 


É the 
authority, except tbat of a member of tbe league, 
a ra a e E 
r W 
Mortan e Oan 117 ave ratified in accordance with 


Mr. Owen submitted the following resolution, wh < 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: e 
Resolved, That the United States in ratifyin nan 
league of nations dees not intend to be un “Lim — 5 sodi : in Pro 
States and the 


1918, 


uent ad- 
t nations SDIS en- 


the native inhabitants und heir 
BRE oot, Mong ORO as 
ermany zes reat Bri over 
Egypt is understood to be merely à means through which M 
over Egypt shall be transferred to 18 . 


SUGOESTED COMPROMISE RESERVATIONS. 
October 21, 
CONCERNING WITHDRAWAL, 


CONCERNING ARTICLE 10. 

2. The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of any other country, or to 
interfere in controversies between nations, whether members of the 
league or not, under the Pe oe of article 10, or to employ the mili- 
ay ane naval forces o! — Tales States ae any _ 9 — of the 
treaty for any purpose, unless in any particular case t nugress 
which, under the Constitution, has the sole power ‘to declare war or 
authorize the employment of the military and naval forces of the 
United States, shall, by act or joint resolution, so declare. 


CONCERNING DOMESTIC QUESTIONS, 


way, either to 
e assembly of 
the league of nations, or to the decision or recommendation of any 
other power. 
CONCERNING THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
4. The United States does not bind itself to submit for arbitration 


or uiry by the 5 or the council any question whi in the 
judgment of the United States, depends upon or involves its long- 
establi policy commo known as the 


shed nly n Monroe s 
doctrine is to be interpreted BON United States alone and is hereby 
declared jurisdiction of said league of nations; 

ected by any provision in said treaty con- 


CONCERNING SHANTUNG, 

5. The United States refrains from en into any ent on 
its part in reference to the matters contained in articles 166. 157. and 
158. and reserves full li of action in respect to any controversy 
which may arise in relation reto. 

CONCERNING VOTE OF DOMINIONS (WHERE NEITHER PRINCIPAL COUNTRY 
NOR DOMINION IS PARTY TO DISPUTE). 


G. The United States reserves the right, submission of 
dispute to the council or the assembly, to t to any member — 
its self-governing dominions, dependencies, or possessions ha n the 


ving i 


1919. 
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te more than one vote; and in case such objection is made the 
United States assumes no obligation to be bound by any election, finding, 
or decision in which such member and its sald dominions, dependencies, 
and possessions have in the aggregate cast more than one vote. 
CONCERNING VOTES OF DOMINIONS (WHERE PRINCIPAL COUNTRY 
DOMINION 1S PARTY TO DISPUTE). 

7. That the United States understands and construes the words 
“dispute between members and the words“ te between parties 
in article 15 to mean that a dispute with a -governing dominion, 
colony, or dependency represented in the assembly is a dispute with 
the dominant or principal member represented therein, and that a 
dispute with such dominant or principal member is a dispute with all 
of les self-governing dominions, colonies, or dependencies ; and that the 
exclusion of gad parmis to the dispute proven in the last paragraph 
of said article will cover not only the dominant or principal member, 
but «iso its dominions, colonies, and dependencies. 


on 


The following is proposed by Mr. Joxes of Washington as an addi- 
tional paragraph in the resolution of ratification : 

Paragra ati The United States hereby gives notice that it will 
withdraw m the league of nations at the end of two years from the 
date of the exchange of ratifications of this treaty unless by the end 
of that perlod— 

(1) The sovereignty of China shall have been fully restored over 
and in tung; 

(2) The 8 8 wad agg eh e shall have been 
adjusted satisfactorily to the people of Ireland ; 
un The independence of rp shail be recognized and that country 
and sovereign State; and 

Each member of the league shall have abolished through the 
duly constituted authority the policy of maintaining its regular mii- 
tary and naval forces in time of peace by conscription. 


ADJOURN MENT, 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion wes agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
October 22, 1919, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


1 ap as a free, independent, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, October 21, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey, Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Speak to us, Father, that we go forward with the strength, the 
courage, the fortitude, to obey Thy commands; that whatsoever 
we put our hands to, in private or in public, we may prove our- 
selves worthy of Thy care and protection, i 

Give to us a clearer vision of the psychological and physical 
conditions which environ us. The time has come when our 
statesmen must reach the golden mean between paternalism and 
individualism, Guide them by thy counsels and: 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!“ 


Hear us, in His name. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, the Hon. 
Epwarp O. Mann has been elected from the seventh district 
of South Carolina to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of the Hon. Asbury F. Lever. His credentials are in the hands 
of the Olerk of the House. Mr. Maxx is present and I ask at 
this time that he be permitted to take the oath as a Member 
of this body. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman will come forward. 

Mr. MANN of South Carolina ‘appeared before the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office prescribed by law. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 4 

S. 1194. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Marsh Watkins; 

S. 126. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to permit the Yankton and Cuthead Bands of Sioux Indians to 
intervene in the action of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of 
Sioux Indians against the United States (Docket No. 33781), 
and to hear, determine, and render judgment in ‘said action in 
claims of Yankton and Cuthead Bands of Sioux Indians against 
the United States; 


a eee i 


S. 193. An act to cancel the allotment of Little Bear, deceased 
Indian of the Crow Reservation, Mont. ; 

S. 1329. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain Indian lands necessary for reservoir purposes in 
connection with the Blackfeet Indian reclamation project; 

S. 3193. An act to authorize the Tennessee Bridge Co., a cor- 
poration chartered under the laws of the State of Tennessee, to 
eign a bridge across the Tennessee River near Loudon, 

enn. ; 

S. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution to enable the United States to 
participate in the work of the International Aircraft Standards 
Comunission ; 

S. 2282. An act canceling Indian trust patents Nos. 307319 
and 366449 ; 

S. 2709. An net authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to school district No, 8, Sheridan County, Mont., 
for block 1, in Wakea town site, Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 
Mont., and to set aside one block in each township on said 
reservation for school purposes; 

S. 2085. An act relating to the maintenance of actions for 
death on the high seas and other naviguble waters; and 

S. 2454. An act for the relief of certain members of the Flat- 
head Nation of Indians, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 446) authorizing the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs to transfer fractional block 6 of Nay- 
lors addition, Forest Grove, Oreg., to the United States of 
America for the use of the Bureau of Entomology, Department 
of Agriculture. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV Senate bills of the following 
tities were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below. 

S. 3193. An act to authorize the Tennessee Bridge Co., a cor- 
poration chartered under the laws of the State of Tennessee, to 
construct a bridge across the Tennessee River near Loudon, 
Tenn. ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution to enable the United States to 
participate in the work of International Aircraft Standards 
Commission; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8.126. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to permit the Yankton and Cuthead Bands of Sioux Indians to 
intervene in the action of the Sisseton and Wahpeten Bands of 
Sioux Indians against the United States (Docket No. 33731), and 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in said action in claims 
of Yankton and Cuthead Bands of Sioux Indians against the 
United Statés ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 193. An act to cancel the allotment of Little Bear, deceased 
Indian of the Crow Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 

S. 1329. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain Indian lands necessary for reservoir purposes 
in connection with the Blackfeet Indian reclamation project; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2282. An act canceling Indian trust patent No. 307319 and 
to confirm patents issued to certain members of the Turtle Moun- 
tain band of Chippewa Indians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2454. An act for the relief of certain members of the Flat- 
head Nation of Indians, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2709. An act to amend the title so as to read: “A bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent to school 
district No. 8, Sheridan County, Mont., for block 1, in Wakea 
town site, Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1194. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Marsh Watkins; to 
the Committee on Claims. 2 

S. 2085. An act relating to the maintenance of actions for 
death on the high seas and other navigable waters; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill and joint resolution: 

H. R. 8624. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging the 
production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribu- 
tion of food products and fuel,” approved August 10, 1917, and to 
regulate rents in the District of Columbia; and 

H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to prepare and issue a supplementary 
report on the condition of the cotton crop. 
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THE BUDGET. e I take it that the question will 
rst come on the substitute. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the — o Mr. . I am going to with- 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9783. mu or the present and offer it after this amend- 
The motion was agreed to ment is voted upon, provided the amendment of the gentleman 


from Nebraska is voted down 
Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of z 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- | Mr. GOOD. If there is no other gentleman desiring to speak 


in favor of the amendment I will ask that debate upon this 

sideration of the bill H. R. 9783, with Mr. Towner in the chair. a 
The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole oe ry of the gentleman from Nebraska be closed in five 

House on the State of the Union for the further consideration The CH AIRMAN. The 

3 — — 3 gentleman from Iowa asks that debate 
of A E i TEN the Clerk will report by title. | on this sam en dm ent bedi js Ti ive utes. Is there objection? 
A bill (II. R. 9783) to provide a national budget system and an in- ME GOOD A Does 8 ede mne nen bag era 
dependent audit of Government accounts, and for other purposes. $ * gen e to discuss only 


desire to close whatever debate is had. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. . s ` 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I submit the | Ar. WALSH. I was wondering why the gentleman did not 


close right away. 
following amendment. Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob 
i 3 ; ur. ; ect 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. this will not close debate on the balance of the section 8 
The Clerk read as follows: there are other amendments? 
i Amendment by Afr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: Page 8, strike out all of Mr. GOOD. Not at all; it is on this single amendment 
nes 1 to 7, inclusive. 7 / 1 
Sit ANDREWS eee Aik CHAIRN Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 


5 Jeet 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Where is that? 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Page 8, the first paragraph. The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the amendment offered 


by the gentleman—— 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, let us have the Mr. GOOD. Th i 
amendment again reported. . . e question is on the unanimous-consent re- 


Í quest I have submitted to the House. 
The cage vere Without objection, the Clerk will again The CHAIRMAN. Objection has been made by the gentle- 
report t e amen¢ ee man from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

1 3 ate PEE 2 5 8 1 oe not 3 that the gentleman from 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask the he Cala . any o 8 8 
Clerk to read the lines of the bill proposed to be stricken out object? s oe 

by this amendment. 


re A Mr. WALSH. No. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will read. 
There was no objection. The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the request for unani- 


The Clerk read as follows: n by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Page 8, line 1: - Mr. STEAGALI. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a substi- 
tains the 7 705 1 NN icone adit T tute to strike out this entire section, and I want to be heard for 
has held the office from which he is retired during the 10 preceding 
consecutive years, he shall, during the remainder of his natural life, be 
entitled to one-half the salary he is receiving at the time of his retire- 
ment from the office which he then held.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute 
for the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska has been 
recognized, but the substitute of the gentleman can be reported 
for the information of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute by Mr. CLARK of Missouri: On page 8, line 3, strike out 
all of the paragraph after the word “office,” in line 3, down to the 
end of line 7. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph 
relates to the question of retirement upon half pay at the age of 
70 years provided 10 years of service have been rendered. The 
whole paragraph relates to this subject of retirement with half 
pay, and the elimination of the entire paragraph to be fol- 
Jowed by an amendment on page 7 will cover the question so 
as to leave the situation as it now stands. The comptroller and 
assistant comptroller under the present rule hold what are 
termed continuing commissions. They are not appointed for a 
series of years or a fixed period of time. Their commissions 
run now at the pleasure of the appointing power, the President 
of the United States. If this amendment should be stricken out 
the provisions of this bill would then leave the continuance of 
these officers in service according to the pleasure of Congress. 
‘The President would appoint and thereafter under the the terms 
of this bill lose the power of removal. The Congress would then 
have the power of removal, and if at any time Congress should 
see fit to make a change in these positions the way would be 
clear for it to do so, either before or after the retirement date. 
If this paragraph goes out and a man serving acceptably and 
efficiently had reached the age of 70 years, still in physical and 
mental vigor, could go on with the service here just as they go on 
with their service in the House and in the Senate. It will then 
be a question for Congress to determine whether the physical 
and intellectual condition of the comptroller general or the 
assistant comptroller general is such as to warrant continuance. 
They would serve at the pleasure of the Congress and no inter- 
ruption would be oceasioned by the cancellation of this entire 
paragraph. - 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any Member desire to be heard in 
opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to close debate, and I 
desire to see whether there is any other gentleman on the com- 
mittee who would like to speak in favor of the amendment of 


three or four minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. My request will not preclude the gentleman from 
offering an amendment or speaking to his amendment. My re- 
quest refers to the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANpREws] strikes out the entire 
paragraph. The paragraph contains two provisions, first, that 
the comptroller general shall be retired at the age of 70 years. 
That stands by itself as a distinct provision. And then it pro- 
vides for the retirement. Now, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CLARK] desires to offer a Separate amendment, simply 
striking out the provision with regard to retirement, and I do not 
care particularly to speak on that provision now. But the entire 
provision is the present provision of law with regard to Federal 
judges. That provision with regard to Federal judges is: 

That when any judge of any court of the United States, appointed to 
hold his office during good behavior, resigns his office after having held 
a commission or commissions as judge of any such court or courts at 
least 10 years continuously, and having attained the age of 70 years, he 
shall 3 residue of his natura life, receive the salary which is 
payable at the time of his resignation for the office that he held at the 
time of his resignation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when the bill was originally introduced it 
did not contain this provision, but it became apparent as the 
committee heard the witnesses that this office ought to be entirely 
removed from politics. ‘The office is a semi-judicial one, and it 
will require a man of high standing, a man who is a lawyer, and 
a man who is familiar with auditing accounts. In order to make 
him an official of the United States it is necessary under the 
Constitution of the United States to place the appointing power 
in the President. But the official is at all times subject to the 
will of Congress, and if he becomes inefficient in office he can be 
removed by a concurrent resolution. If he fails to do his duty, 
if he performs his duty in a corrupt way, he can be removed, 
and it seemed to the committee that when a man attains the 
age of 70 years or thereabouts he ought to retire. 

It ought not to be left to Congress to pass a concurrent resolu- 
tion to remove a man who is old, because the sentiment in 
Congress would be with a man who had performed valuable 
services. Congress would hesitate to oust a man because he 
was old. To strike out the whole provision would be a great 
mistake it seems to me. If it is the desire of the committee to 
strike out the provision with regard to retirement, that is a 
different proposition; but we ought to have a law that will 
compel him to resign or make him ineligible to hold the office 
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when he has become old, and who by reason of his old age 
would: not be as- alert to perform the duties of the office as a 
younger man. The provisions of law with regard to the judges 
has been found to be a very valuable safeguard in this respect. 
Therefore the committee accepted that principle as laid down in 
the law already on the statute books and which has been on the 
statute books for a great many years. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for w question for infor- 
mation? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BEE. These appointments are made by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Will the gentleman 
be kind enough to explain to us on what theory Congress would 
have the right to control—I am asking for information—the 
tenure of office, by removal or otherwise? 

Mr. GOOD. Well, the provision in the bill, as the gentleman 
is well aware, is—— 

Mr. BRE. I understand the provision is there, Mr. Chairman. 
I wanted to know about the constitutional power of Congress 
over an officer appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, 

Mr. GOOD. I have not the time in five minutes to enter into 
that question now. I think the provision in this bill will meet 
the constitutional requirements. 

Mr. MADDEN, The Constitution. provides that we can fix the 
time. 

Mr. GOOD. We fixed the tenure of office here by this law, and 
the tenure of office is only during the rendering of the kind of 
service required and during the good behavior provided for in 
the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. Did 
the gentleman from Missouri desire to withdraw his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. It this amendment of the 
gentleman from Nebraska is voted down, then I shall offer this 
immediately. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri is withdrawn. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. This amendment deals with a most se- 
rious: question. I believe every Member of this House, almost, 
will agree, at lenst so far as details are concerned. 

Mr. GOOD: Mr. Chairman, debate is exhausted under the 
agreement, and I have no desire to extend the debate on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think he would be 
justified in submitting that unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the debate is closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not obtain the floor 
for debate under those circumstances. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska: [Mr. 
ANDREWS]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed: to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 8, noes 49: 

So the amendment was rejeeted. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from: Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CLARK of Missouri: On page 8, line 3, strike out 
all of paragraph after the word “ office,” where it first occurs in line 3, 
down to end of line 7, and add a period after the said word “office.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, my amendment 
strikes out the provision to retire the comptroller general and 
assistant comptroller general on the retired list at half pay for 
life. Iam in favor of the budget system, and I always have been 
ever since I first got the hang of things here. But this proposi- 
tion to put these two men on the retired list at half pay is the 
first long step in establishing a retired list from the civilian forces 
of the Government. They work at it all the time. Everybody 
knows that. They are very estimable people. I have not any 
criticism of them, and I do not blame them for undertaking to 
fix a soft berth for themselves. But we are the trustees of the 
money of the people of the United States, and there is no reason 
on earth that can be assigned why a man who draws a $10,000 
salary and the other one who draws the $7,500 after 10 years’ 


service should be put on the retired list for life, one at $5,000 
a year and the other at $3,750 per annum for life. 

Now, you begin this once, and there is no end to it, There 
are, as I understand, about a million and a half Government 
employees, every one of them wanting his salary raised, or if it 
had: occurred to them—which it had not, probably, when this 


bill was brought in: here—to be retired on half pay. There is 
not a bit of reason why these men should be retired on half pay, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Bills are pending and sentiment is running 
to retire everybody in the civil service at a given age at half 
pay. I am against that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. So am I. 
there is nothing for us to quarrel about. 

Mr, CANNON. No; nothing. But, being against that, I think 
maybe this would be a bad precedent. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think so, too. 

Mr. CANNON. If perchance the 70 years come and anything 
happens, then the Congress in being might make an exception. 
I do not know whether it would or not. But this is the nose of 
the camel. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course it is. I want somebody 
to straighten: out that camel's nose business. [Laughter.] 
There have been several versions of it, 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Who can tell the mental and physical 
condition of a man at 70? There is no uniform rule to go by. 
Some men at 80 are younger men than others at 50: 

Mr. CLARKE of Missouri.. Yes. Clemenceau is 79. 

Mr, EVANS of Nevada. A man might be incapacitated for a 
year or two and continued forward in order to retain that pen- 
sion. It is a dangerous thing to try to start it. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. ‘The gentleman has informed the House con- 
cerning the ancient Clemenceau. Will he also inform the 
House of his own age and that of Uncle Joe Cannon? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. Speaker Cannon’s age is 83. 
Gen. SHERWOOD is 84. I am 69. The Speaker of the House is 
68—right in the bloom of youth, just beginning to be Speaker. 
[Applause.] If he is Speaker as long as Speaker Cannon 
was 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri: May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed. for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULINGS rose. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, General. 

Mr. HULINGS. Is the gentleman in favor of retiring at the 
age of 70 years these officers, the comptroller general and as- 
sistant? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; I am not. 

Mr. HULINGS. When the Democratic Party has arranged: 
in its mind now to put a man in as President of the United 
States who is abont 69? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They are running one that is 75. 

Mr. HULINGS. But they are all looking forward to putting 
a 69-year-old youth in as President. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I understand that. I am much 
obliged. [Prolonged applause.] I will confess that when the 
general began I was not certain about the identity of the 69- 
year-old man. [Laughter.]) Gladstone was premier of England 
at 83, and Palmerston as long as he lived. I think he was 
about 85 when he went out. 

I do not care anything about the 70-year provision. I think 
maybe it is a bad one, but I am in dead earnest about this other 
thing, and I warn the House now that if they put these peo- 
ple on the retired list at half pay, the next time somebody 
wants to be put on the retired list at half pay or at full pay 
you can not with a straight face make objection to it. We have 
already two classes on the retired list. We have the United 
States judges, who retire on full pay when they have served 10 
years and get to be 70, and you have the Army and Navy offi- 
cers retiring on three-fourths pay, the Army at 64, and I believe 
they have raised the Navy to 64. 

If the Spanish War had been postponed six months, Admiral 
Dewey never would have won the Battle of Manila Bay. He 
never would have been there, for he would have been on the re- 
tired list. I do not enre so much about that, but I do care about 


[Applanse.] So that 
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this other thing. People want these offices, all of them. You 
let a vacancy occur in one of them and there will be a dozen or 
two dozen applications for each one of them at the present 
salary. I am in favor of this and have been in favor of it for 
10 or 15 years—to get up some kind of a system by which these 
Government employees will arrange a plan that a good actuary 
will say will save the Government from paying these pensions 
or salaries for civilians on the retired list, and whenever they 
do that I will vote for it. And I will go further than that. 
They say that these old ones will contribute nothing to the 
fund and the younger ones will have to pay it. If they will 
have that actuary work out a scheme by which the Government 
will be saved whole from paying these pensions afterwards I am 
willing to vote for one appropriation to take care of the old ones; 
that is, this generation of old ones, not the next generation. 
Let those of coming generations take care of themselves. 

We talk much about economy. Here is the place to begin it. 
It is true it is only $5,000 in one case and half of $7,50C in the 
other. But this world is made up of little things. You have 
all sung that did song 

Little drops of water, little grains of sand— 

And so forth, and if we can not make any big economies we 
surely can make some small ones. I am not a cheese-paring 
statesman. I think people should be paid wages tantamount to 
the work they do. I do not know who is going to be appointed 
comptroller general, and I do not care three straws; but if he 
gets $10,000 for 10 years, why can he not save a little of it? 
It is awfully hard to save any on $7,500 [laughter]; I have 
found that out by sad experience. But if we go on increasing 
every fellow’s salary that wants it increased and retiring them 
this Government will get so topheavy that it will topple over. 
That is all I have got to say about it. [Applause.] s 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I should like to see if some agree- 
ment can be made about time on this amendment. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Let us vote now. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to use five minutes on 
this amendment, and I ask unanimous consent that the debate 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to close debate on this amendment in five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have not had time to find ont 
just when Congress placed the retirement provision on the 
statute books with regard to Federal judges. I find in the 
Revised Statutes of 1878, which was a revision of the Revised 
Statutes of 1869, that the provision which I have read was ou 
the statute books at that time. Therefore more than 50 years 
ago Congress provided by law that Federal judges upon their 
retirement should be retired at full pay. That has been the 
law for more than 50 years, and there has been no other official 
to whom it has been applied. 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. WELTY rose. 

Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wastat ]. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman in favor of retiring bank 
examiners and other Federal employees who get $10,000 and 
$12,000 a year? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. WALSH. Then why is he in favor of this 
provision? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will tell the gentleman why I 
am in favor of this. I think there are a great many good 
Federal judges upon the Federal bench to-day who would not 
be there if it were not for the retirement provision. They could 
make twice as much in the practice of the law, and if it was 
not for the fact that they will be retired at a certain age with 
pay the office would not attract them at all. They could not 
afford to accept it. I hope the salary of this great office will 
be attractive enough so that a man like John J. Fitzgerald or 
Swagar Sherley, men who to-day are receiving or making more 
than twice the amount of the salary of this official, would be 
attracted to the position, and that in this position, where the 
official will be called upon to pass upon billions of dollars per 
year, the man at the head of it will be of high character and 
high integrity, and that he will be able to conduct his office in 
such a manner that it will reflect credit not only upon him but 
upon the office itself. à 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa and Mr. WELTY rose. 

Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. ; 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Has it not always been understood 
that the reason why this retirement provision was enacted with 
reference to Federal judges was because the Constitution pro- 
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vided that they should hold their office for life, and if some 
such provision was not enacted men who were really disabled 
by sickness or other cause would hang on to the office for years 
after they were incapacitated? 

Mr. GOOD. I think that had something to do with it, and I 
think if was also done to make the office attractive to great 
lawyers. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] says that 
$10,000 is a big salary. The Speaker of this House receives 
$12,000 a year, and that has been the salary for a number of 
years, but I never heard either the Speaker or any ex-Speaker 
say that that salary was too large. I want to say that we must 
make this office attractive enough to invite the very best ability 
obtainable. I do not believe you will be able to get that kind 
of ability unless you place some retirement provision in the 
bill. I do not believe you are going to get that kind of a man 
unless you hold out some inducement of this sort. For more 
than 50 years we have had on the statute books a retirement 
provision for judges. I have said before that if this were the 
beginning of a retirement provision I would not offer it in the 
bill, because as a general proposition I am opposed to it, but 
I feel that this office is to be akin to that of a Federal judge, 
and if so I want to see it attractive enough so that we can 
get a man of high character and splendid attainments to occupy 
the position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Goop) there were—ayes 57, noes 45. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CLARK of Missouri: On page 7, line 18, after 
the word “time,” insert the words and who shall be removable at 
the pleasure of the President or.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
simply gives the President of the United States the right to 
remove these men whenever he gets ready. If these officers 
are going to be as important as the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Goon] makes out, then it would be both a calamity and 
an outrage to compel the President of the United States to keep 
these men in office after he came to doubt either their integrity, 
their capacity, or their friendliness toward either himself or 
75 administration. There can not be any two opinions about 
that. 

Mr. CANNON and Mr. BEE rose. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. I want to ask the gentleman if there would not be 
danger in having a double control? In other words, the Presi- 
dent will have the right to remove and the Congress will have 
the right to remove. Suppose the President did not want to 
remove a man, but Congress did remove him, would there not 
be a conflict, then, between the executive and the legislative 
branch? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think not. 

Mr. BEE. I would like to ask the gentleman this further 
question: What power is possessed by the Congress to remove . 
from office by concurrent resolution a man who has been ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not believe there is any. 

Mr. BEE. Then that ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Anybody else can make the motion 
who wants to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I beg to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that the provision that they can be removed for no 
other cause and in no other manner is directly in conflict with 
section 4 of Article II of the Constitution, which says that civil 
officers of the United States shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for and conviction of certain things. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was going to state that. 

Mr. STEVENSON. This provision sweeps away the power 
of impeachment. I have an amendment to include impeachment, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There are several gentlemen here 
to-day who were not here yesterday, and I will state over 
again a case that might arise. If the President appoints a man 
of eminence and great ability, that man will have opinions of 
his own, which may come in conflict with those of the Prezi- 
dent. The President is responsible for his administration. ft 
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would be a very curious condition to have the comptroller gen- 
eral and the President at loggerheads without any way of get- 
ting rid of the comptroller general except by this cumbersome 
congressional joint resolution. 

President Johnson got crossways with Secretary of War Stan- 
ton. It is no use to discuss the question as to which of them 
was right and which of them was wrong. The President re- 
moved Secretary Stanton temporarily. In the meantime, as 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] states, Congress had passed 
the tenure of office act. The President had to submit his 
reasons to the Senate for suspending Stanton. The Senate 
refused to recognize his reasons as sufficient. In the mean- 
time, while the Secretary of War was in suspense, Gen. Grant 
was appointed Secretary of War ad interim, and, as I stated 
yesterday, President Johnson and Gen, Grant fell out and 
came to be mortal enemies, so bitter that Johnson would not 
ride with Grant to the Capitol, and I do not suppose that any 
power on earth would have made him ride with him short 
of physical force. Anyhow, Stanton went back and took the 
office again. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I would like five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is one case that illustrates 
what might happen, and it is the only case I know of, because, 
as I said yesterday, the Republicans repealed the act as soon 
as Grant was sworn in. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. FESS. The office of Stanton was a constitutional office 
provided for in the Constitution and not the office of the head 
of a department. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is true. 

Mr. FESS. This is a statutory office and would not have the 
same force that it would have in the case of a constitutional 
office. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Congress is not under the slightest 
obligation to create a Cabinet office. Members of the Cabinet 
are simply head clerks; that is all they ever have been or ever will 
be. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] says that this comp- 
troller general is going to have more power than any Cabinet 
officer, and probably more power than all the Cabinet officers 
put together. Suppose he and the President got at logger- 
heads, do not you think he should be fired? 

Mr. FESS. If the law that created the office is to be for 
good behavior, it would appear to me that the President’s power 
to remove would in that case be inhibitive. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If I was President and I had one 
of these statesmen under me and he did not do things to suit 
me he would be fired as sure as the world. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I would like to ask what function the 
comptroller general will haye that would interfere or forward 
any difficulty between him and the President. In other words, 
what are the specific functions of the comptroller general? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. To tell the gentleman the truth, 
nobody knows. [Laughter.] I will give you another illustra- 
tion, cited by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVEN- 
sON]. Right in the middle of Gen. Jackson's service, toward 
the beginning of his second administration, the Senate passed 
a resolution of censure on him for certain performances of his, 
removing the bank deposits, and so forth. Immediately after 
they voted the censure Senator Benton hopped up and notified 
the Senate that he was going to move to expunge the resolution, 
As the gentleman from South Carolina says, the only way to 
punish a President is by impeachment, and he is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Benton made a flaming speech; said he knew he was not 
going to get it expunged then, but he was making the speech 
for educational purposes to circulate throughout the country. 
They beat his resolution to expunge. At the next session he 
offered it again, coming a little nearer to expunging it. The 
sentiment in the country changed; every time an anti-Jackson 
Senator resigned or died they elected a Jackson Senator in his 
place. Finally, after five or six years, Senator Benton got it 
expunged, and it is one of the greatest curiosities in Washing- 
ton. Col. Roosevelt said, in his Life of Benton, that it was all 
tomfoolery. Senator Vest said, in his speech on Benton, that 
it was all tomfoolery; but it was not; it went to establish 
what is the truth, that they have no right to punish a President 
except by impeachment. 
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Benton described the way that it should be expunged. Before 
that, when they offered to repeal it, he would not have it, but 
he directed the clerk to draw great black lines around the resolu- 
tion and write on the face of it, Expunged by the Senate“ on a 
certain day. 

If you people here think that the old-time statesmen did not 
know anything about playing tricks, you read his book on how 
he got that expunged. They did not have any saloons or eating 
houses on the Hillin those days. He forced an all-night session. 
He loaded up his committee room with everything good to eat 
and drink, and his supporters went out, two or three at a time, 
and loaded up with these good things. The anti-Jackson fellows 
did not have anything to eat or drink, and that was the way he 
accomplished it in 1837. 

This clumsy arrangement of Congress removing the comptroller 
is all stuff. If the man was favored by the President, the entire 
administration would be here lobbying to keep him from being 
removed by a resolution of Congress; and, believe me, they have 
some influence when it comes to a vote. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Charman, if the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri is adopted it will devitalize the most im- 
portant provision in the bill. The illustration given by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri is not analogous to the case before us. 
Stanton was a member of the Cabinet. This man we are pro- 
viding for as comptroller auditor general of the United States is 
not a Cabinet officer. 

ae CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow a ques- 
tion? 
` Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the gentleman from 
Illinois think that this man is bigger than that of a Cabinet 
member or all of the Cabinet members put together? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all; the amendment of the gentleman 
from Missouri giving power to the President of the United States 
to discharge this man whenever he pleases makes the office of the 
comptroller auditor general a political football. 

That is what we are trying to avoid. We are trying in this 
bill to take away the power of the President of the United 
States to spend the money and at the same time audit his own 
expenditures. We are trying to give the power of audit to the 
people, and this provision of the bill reported by the committee 
does exactly that. The amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] takes the power away from the people, takes 
away the safeguards that we are trying to throw around the 
expenditure of the people's money. The comptroller auditor 
general has no power to take away the discretion of a Cabinet 
officer as to what shall be done in the discharge of his duty, but 
he has the power only to pass upon the legal phases of the ex- 
penditure of the appropriations, and incidentally to report any 
delinquencies that may be found in any department in. the 
course of the execution of the work of the department. Throw 
away the safeguards that this provision of the bill places around 
the expenditures and you make chaos worse confounded. What 
we are trying to do is to get away from politics. What the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Crarx] is trying to do is to put us 
into politics. The man who is the comptroller general should 
be the instrument of the people, provided for by the Congress, 
and if you adopt the amendment suggested you destroy every 
vestige of the people’s right to supervise and survey the ex- 
penditure of their own money. 

I think I may safely leave the case with the committee, feel- 
ing assured that every man here, even including the gentleman 
who offered the amendment, wants this provision retained by 
the representatives of the people, and wants to do away with 
political chicanery that may follow the appointment and dis- 
charge of a man holding this high place by the President of the 
United States, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, it has been sug- 
gested that no one knows the range of authority and jurisdic- 
tion of the comptroller. I hold in my hand a copy of the law 
that fixes that as it stands to-day, and I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. To what extent, if any, would 
his bill modify existing law in relation to the accounting system, 
in the main? 

Mr. GOOD, It gives him some additional power. It gives him 
the power to go into offices and to call for information that I 
do not believe the auditors now have. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. But, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, it does not destroy any of the vital principles of the 
accounting system as it now stands? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; it strengthens them, and requires that 
he shall report to Congress, 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
I do not quite agree with the chairman. What this bill does is 
this. In the matter of accounting it provides that instead of 
following the heads of appropriations as now, the accounting 
system shall follow the head of the budget as proposed, and it 
revolutionizes the accounting system to the extent of furnishing 
information in detail that it is not possible to obtain under the 


present law. 2 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not the floor. 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. I would like to have fhe gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] explain in what way there would 
be an audit when an item is put in by the Congress which was 
not in the budget. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
before. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I am confident 
that any form the budget may assume will not materially modify 
the fundamental laws of the accounting system as it now stands. 

Neither the President of the United States, a member of his 
Cabinet, nor anyone that has a claim before the comptroller 
general, has any right to dictate to him what his decision shall be 
upon the law and the facts involved in the case. It is a judicial 
determination, just as clear and distinct as any question in 
court, and the chairman of this committee is absolutely right 
when he says that judicial powers reside here and must be exer- 
cised by the comptroller general. Beyond that the President 
can not go; beyond that a Cabinet officer can not go; beyond 
that a claimant can not go. There is a course of procedure, 
however, which may be adopted. Anyone who feels aggrieved by 
the decision, taking issue with the finding of the comptroller, 
may go to the Court of Claims and sue there to protect his rights, 
and may also go on to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Here is a direct line of judicial procedure. If we should strike 
out this provision of the bill which would give to Congress the 
power to remove the comptroller general, we would destroy one 
of the most commendable features of the bill. The committee 
has made a very happy solution of this matter—appointment by 
the President and removal by the Congress, the comptroller to 
hold his position under a continuing commission in the future, as 
now. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Is the contention of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] that the provision in the Constitution 
which provides for the removal by impeachment for malfeasance 
in office is nullified by this proposed law? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I do not think so. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr: CANNON. It takes a majority to impeach and two-thirds 
of the Senate to convict. This bill, if it passes, will make a ma- 
jority of the House and a majority of the Senate all that is neces- 
sary to remove. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Just as the President would 
exercise the power of removal, if it were left with him. 

Mr. GANNON. So that there will never be any impeach- 
ment 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. In all probability not. 

Mr. CANNON. There would be a readier—in fact, an imme- 
diate—opportunity to dispense with a dishonest man. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. In other words, if we discover 
wrongdoing we want to settle it at once, and this provides the 
way. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have not contended that you could not 
remove them in this way. The part I am calling attention to is 
this, that they can be removed by concurrent resolution of the 
Congress, after notice and hearing, when in their judgment the 
comptroller general or the assistant comptroller general has 
been inefficient or guilty of neglect of duty or malfeasance in 
office, and for no other cause and in no other way. I call atten- 
tion 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Just one moment, Mr. Chair- 
man; I can not yield further in connection with that unless I 
can have five minutes more, in which event I shall be glad to 
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yield. There are other amendments which may be offered 
which will not affect the vital element in this section and this 
feature of the bill. : 

Mr. Chairman, let me call the attention of members of the; 
committee to this fact. During the preceding years and under* 
the system of accounting as it stands now when you call upon 
accounting officers to come here and disclose the record of facts, 
you are asking them to come and give testimony substantially 
against the men who hold their official lives in their hands. 
Under the arrangement here provided, if the House should call 
upon these officers, as it will have occasion to do, to come here 
and disclose contracts, vouchers, disclose the record in any 
question under investigation, they will be disclosing informa- 
tion to the bedy that has in its hands the power to insist upon 
a correct showing of facts. Hence there will be removed all 
tendency to withhold information or evade a statement of facts. 
If you destroy this provision of the bill you destroy a large. 
portion of the benefits of an independent accounting system. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I do. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman heard the statement of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, where this bill says, in lines 
22 and 23, page 7, that his removal shall be for no other cause 
and in no other manner. Now, the Constitution provides the 
manner of impeachment. What does the gentleman think of the 
constitutionality of this provision that he can not be removed 
in the constitutional way? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I have two 
amendments, one proposing to strike out all of line 17, except 
the last two words, and another amendment to strike out all 
after the word “ office,” in line 22, and the word “ manner,” in 
line 23. That will remove that objection and clear the way ab- 
solutely, sö far as any question concerning impeachment is 
concerned. Then we will have it upon clear ground. 

T CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the adoption of the 
pending amendment, in my opinion, would destroy one of the most 
desirable and meritorious features of this bill. The comptroller 
general is not expected or intended to have any official relation 
with the President of the United States in so far as auditing ac- 
counts are concerned; and for my part, if there had been any 
way under the Constitution whereby we could have provided 
for his appointment by Congress I would have favored it. The 
comptroller general is expected to audit the accounts and the 
expenditures made by the various departments, whereas under 
the present system the spending departments of the Govern- 
ment audit their own accounts, Now, the comptroller general, 
when he audits those accounts, will be responsible to the body 
which makes the appropriation and not to the spending de- 
partments of the Government. He not only audits the ac- 
counts, but he passes upon the expenditures and construes the 
statutes passed by Congress relative to appropriations. So, I 
say, if we now undertook to permit the President of the United 
States to remove this official at his will and pleasure we would 
destroy the very object and yery purpose of the committee in 
making this recommendation to the House. This bill provides 
that the comptroller general shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, and then he can only be 
remoyed by a concurrent resolution of both Houses of Congress. 
This makes him responsible to Congress and not to the Presi- 
dent. He is subject to the will of Congress and every commit- 
tee in furnishing it information. He is expected to advise Con- 
gress as to improvements that may be made in the matter of 
expenditures. i 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If we do not make this department or 
bureau independent of the executive departments of the Goy- 
ernment why not let the law stay as it is now? 

Mr. BYRNS of The gentleman from Missouri is 
clearly correct in that statement. Under the present law the 
Comptroller of the Treasury construes appropriation statutes, 
and under a recent departmental order he has charge of the 
auditing of the various expenditures; but if we are going to 
leave this official responsible to the President and not to Con- 
gress then there is no reason whatever for passing this particu- 
lar provision, so I hope this amendment will not be adopted. 
Now, it has been suggested that we are undertaking by law 
to repeal a part of the Constitution relative to impeachment. 
Why, of course, we do not undertake to deny the right of im- 
peachment guaranteed by the Constitution; but, as has been 
suggested, this concurrent resolution simply provides a readier 
and quicker way of getting rid of an incompetent and inefficient 
official by simply providing that a majority of both Houses may 
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pass n resolution and dispose of him. The right of impeach- 
ment still exists, and we could not disturb it if we would. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not the gentleman think that the lan- 
guage “ has been inefficient or guilty of neglect of duty or mal- 
feasance in office” is really surplussage, for when any future 
session of Congress adopts a simple resolution removing this 
official that Congress could do so, because that in effect would 
be a repeal of the requirement? In other words, Congress hav- 
ing the power to create the office would have the power to 
remove the official without alleging any cause, and it seems to me 
that it should just be a matter of removal at any time by con- 
current resolution. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That may be true, Mr. Chairman, 
but it was the idea of the committee in making this recom- 
mendation to remove this official as far as we could from politics. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The idea in adopting this provi- 
sion was to take this official as far as possible out of politics 
and not make him subject to change of political administrations, 
and therefore we have expressly provided that he shall not be 
removed except in case of inefficiency or for neglect of duty or 
malfeasance in office. It will be persuasive and, I think, con- 
trolling, and it can not be changed by future Congresses except 
by a bill or joint resolution, which would require the approval 
of the President. I hope the amendment which has been offered 
will be voted down. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on this section close at the end of 10 minutes. I under- 
stand the gentleman from South Carolina has another amend- 
ment 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir; my amendment is being dis- 
cussed in connection with this. 

Mr. GOOD. I will see that the gentleman gets time on his 
amendment. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five 
minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. I will make it 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amendment close in 15 minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, as I construe the language of this section the Congress 
will be practically without any way by which the comptroller 
general or his assistant may be removed before he reaches the 
age of 70 years. I do not know whether a future Congress will 
be so afraid of itself that it would not like to have some right 
of removal with regard to these officials. But the power should 
be retained, and if they do not want it they will not be bound 
to exercise it. However, it seems to me that this Congress 
ought not to attempt to tie the hands of those who are to come 
after us by fastening officials of this sort upon the Government 
practically for life, or, at least, without any practical method 
by which the Congress may get rid of him. 

Now, let us see how this statute will operate. It does not 
provide that the Congress may remove the comptroller general 
or his assistant at will. But the act limits the way in which 
he may be removed. One of the causes is “ inefficiency,” an- 
other is “neglect of duty,” and the other is“ malfeasance in 
office ”; and the act provides specifically that neither the comp- 
troller general nor his assistant shall be removed for any other 
cause. 

Now, I take it that the purpose of this act is to put men in 
these positions who will use their brains and energies in the 
effort to inaugurate and maintain economy in the expenditures 
of the various departments of the Government. Well, my 
friends, the question of “malfeasance in office” would not 
have any relation to a man’s tendency toward economy or 
extravagance. The same is true as to making “neglect of 
duty“ the cause of removal and the same as to “ inefficiency.” 
A man might be ever so efficient according to any legal inter- 
pretation of the term, but he might be one of those men like 
our beloved friend Mr. CANNon mentioned a day or two ago. 
He might be a man with a vision, and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois said that a man with a vision is generally 
a visionary. He might be ever so efficient, but at the same 
time be one of those men who has no idea of practical economy 
in the matter of spending money for the public welfare. But 
yet when he gets in, what can the Congress do except to let him 
stay or bring him up here, after notice and hearings, and give 


him a trial on the question of whether or not he has been “ in- 
efficient ” or “neglected his duty“ or been “ guilty of malfeas- 
ance” in office? He might be the most liberal-minded man in 
regard to the expenditures of money that was ever connected 
with the Government, but Congress would have no remedy, 
and he would be in-office for life. 

Mr. CLEARY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will. 

Mr. CLEARY. Does the President appoint any other official 
besides this whom he does not have the power to remove? 

Mr. STEAGALL. The judges. 

Mr. CLEARY. Regarding the matter of Congress being the 
judge of his capacity as to his malfeasance in office, do you not 
believe that if there was a hostile Congress they would easily 
charge these things, whether he was guilty or not, if they were 
fighting the President? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That would be easily charged; but under 
this act he would have a right to be heard, and it would involve 
a regular trial before both Houses of Congress, and the Lord 
only knows how long it would take under the provisions of this 
act before they would ever be able to get rid of him. They do 
not retain the power to discharge or remove because of failure 
to economize, yet the enforcement of economy is the controlling 
purpose of this act. And if it passes—which I hope it will 
not, especially with the life-tenure provision which it now car- 
ries—certainly the Congress ought to strike out the hampering 
provisions of the act and retain the right to deal with these offi- 
cials in case of failure on their part to take proper steps to en- 
force reforms and economy. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

on CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
n g 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], if adopted. would give the President of the United 
States power in his discretion to remove this officer—the pro- 
posed comptroller general—whenever he believed the interests 
of the Government required it. The gentleman from Tennessee, 
my distinguished friend Mr. Bxxxs, says that that power ought 
net to be given to the President, because it is the purpose by 
the provisions of this bill to eliminate entirely from the control 
of the President of the United States anything in reference to 
this high and exalted position and the distinguished person 
who may be appointed to discharge its duties. 

Now, gentlemen, the President of the United States takes a 
solemn oath, when he enters upon the discharge of his duties, 
to support the Constitution and to execute the laws of the land. 
The gentleman from Tennessee says that this officer under this 
bill would have the right to construe the laws, to make recom- 
mendations in reference to them, and to submit proposed matters 
of legislation relating to the receipts and disbursements of 
public funds and audit the accounts. The President of the 
United States is the servant of the people of this country. No 
matter how high a position a man may hold in this Republic, 
he is still the servant of the people and responsible to the 
people, and ought to be, because it is through the ballots of the 
people that he is placed in the position he occupies. [Applause.] 
Then when the President of these United States, in obedience 
to the call of the people expressed by their ballots, assumes the 
duties of his high and exalted position, the greatest office in the 
world, he is still responsible to them, and he is the head of this 
Government and is charged with the execution of the laws and 
with the enforcement of the Constitution. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows that now 
the Comptroller of the Treasury construes the statutes with 
reference to appropriations, and that there is no appeal what- 
ever from his decision? 

Mr. CANDLER. Yes; and the President of the United States 
has the right, in his discretion, to remove him. And I contend 
he ought to have a right to remove this officer if he fails to dis- 
charge the duties of his office acceptably to the President—the 
executive head of this Government who appoints him and is 
responsible for him. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It transfers the right of removal 
from the President to the Congress, the body that makes the 
appropriation, and we are charged with the responsibility to 
see that his duties are carried out. 

Mr. CANDLER. Yes; and by doing so, instead of taking the 
position out of polities, it puts it in the hotbed of politics. If 
this amendment of the gentleman from Missouri is adopted, it 
will not only give the President the right to remove this officer, 
but the provision of the bill will also remain which gives the 
Congress the right to remove him by concurrent resolution, if 
they see proper to do so, and that will be a double security that 
he will be required to perform his duties faithfully and effi- 
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ciently and in the interest of the people and for the good of 
the country. We all know what difficulty there would be to 
secure his removal by the Congress of the United States, by 
joint action of both Houses. We know the difficulty always 
encountered in removing a Federal judge. The chairman of 
the committee [Mr. Goop] states that this provision in reference 
to the tenure of office of this officer is taken from the statute 
authorizing the appointment of United States judges, fixing 
their tenure of office, and providing for their retirement. I 
have seen since I have been a Member of Congress the serious 
difficulty there is in removing a judge of the United States 
court, regardless of what his conduct may have been, and very 
few have ever been removed in the history of this Republic. 
And just as it is very difficult to remove a United States judge, 
it would be very much more intricate and difficult to remove 
this officer by the joint action of the two Houses of Congress. 
In the case of an effort to remove a United States judge the 
House of Representatives prefers articles of impeachment, and 
the Senate of the United States tries the case as a jury, and by 
their votes determine his guilt or innocence and whether he 
shall be removed or not. Under this bill you give the right 
to this officer to have a trial before both Houses of Congress, 
their verdict to be rendered and enforced by concurrent reso- 
lution, to be passed by both the House and the Senate, and in 
such a case you would have 435 jurors in this House and 96 
jurors in the Senate, and to have a hearing and trial and deci- 
sion by them would be a never-ending proceeding, saturated 
with politics, in all probability, of the most partisan character. 
You who have seen election cases tried here know something 
of the politics and bitterness which would get into a trial of a 
comptroller general if one was ever tried by Congress in an 
effort to remove him. You might get a comptroller general 
who was or might become inimical to the President or unrea- 
sonable and bitter toward his administration or who was cor- 
rupt or very extravagant and wasteful. 

Even the President or anybody else sometimes makes mistakes 
in the appointment of officers, and if you should get that char- 
acter of a man in this office he might so construe or administer 
the laws or be so extravagant or corrupt or unreasonable in 
his recommondations or become so partisan himself as to bring 
discredit on the President of the United States, who had sworn 
to execute the law and uphold the Constitution; and if you fail 
to adopt this amendment then you would say to the President 
under such a condition, “Your hands are tied hard and fast, 
and you can not take any action in reference to an officer of 
that kind, and you can not remove him, although you are re- 
sponsible for him.” You do not want to put any man who is 
big enough for the people to elect President in that kind of a 
situation, do you? 

Then, again, the theory of this Government is opposed abso- 
lutely to a life tenure of office, and I am opposed to it. I am 
opposed to United States judges having a life tenure of office. 
[Applause.] I think it would be better to bring them closer 
to their responsibility to the people by giving them a reasonable 
tenure of office rather than a life tenure. If they faithfully and 
efficiently and with justice administered the duties of their office 
they could, and no doubt would, be reappointed, or if it could be 
left to the people they could be reelected. I believe the best 
government is a government by and of the people, and therefore 
I believe all officers ought to come before the people, as we 
come before them, at the end of a definite period of time and 
receive their approval or disapproval, for at last, in the final 
analysis, it is to the people in a Republic like ours that all the 
officers of the Government are and should be responsible. [Ap- 
plause.] So much for that. Now, permit me just a few words 
as to the bill generally. You Members with whom I daily so 
pleasantly associate know that during my service as a Member 
here I have stood for economy. It is believed this bill will bring 
about economy—save money for the people. Therefore I shall 
vote for it on its final passage. 

What we need to-day is real economy, economy in govern- 
menial affairs and economy in the business world and economy 
in the private affairs of the citizen. If strict economy was ob- 
served in Government, in business, and private affairs, it would 
contribute much to remedy the extravagant tendencies of the 
present times, which are at least to some extent responsible for 
the oft-repeated cry about the high cost of living. The cost of 
living is high, and it ought to be and I hope can and will be re- 
duced ; but the cost of “ high living” is extravagantly high, and 
if these extravagances of “high living” could and would be 
eliminated that would tend considerably to reduce the“ high 
cost of living.” It is time to begin not only to preach but to 
practice economy in Government and economy in everyday life. 
In and out of Congress we hear appeals for economy in Gov- 
ernment expenses, There is room forit. War-time expenditures 


were often on an extravagant basis because results had to be 
obtained regardless of the cost. All of us, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, voted for those appropriations, and both political par- 
ties are responsible for them. We did not have time to fully 
investigate. Our country, the security of our institutions, and 
the sanctity and protection of our homes were at stake. We 
could not know what amount of money was absolutely necessary, 
and we all voted for a plenty so as to be on the safe side and to 
be sure to furnish enough to meet every necessity required to win 
the war, and we won it. That money is spent and gone. 

It will do no good to criticize and grumble and complain 
about it. That will not get any of the money back into the 
Treasury. Therefore the frequent effort of our Republican 
friends to criticize and blame the Democratic administration 
for expenditures of war times for which they voted will do no 
good and get none of the money back. The congressional 
junketing here and overseas, inyestigating for partisan and po- 
litical purposes, will not get any money back. It only increases 
expenditures by the useless waste of many thousands of dollars 
more, thereby adding that much more to the cost incident to 
the war. We had as well quit looking backward and coura- 
geously meet the problems now before us. Let us as rapidly as 
possible get back to normal conditions, repeal ali unnecessary 
laws, and reduce expenses. I am an old-fashioned, unfrilled 
Democrat. I do not believe any more taxes ought to be col- 
lected from the people than are necessary to pay the expenses of 
the Government economically administered. I want to see 
taxes reduced now just as soon as possible. You can not re- 
duce taxes, however, unless you reduce expenditures, and you 
ean not reduce expenditures unless you practice strict economy. 
What is needed in order that we may economize is a stand- 
ardized, businesslike method of making appropriations, When 
appropriations are made, know in advance that the money is 
available to pay them; and, if it is not, know at least where it 
is to come from to meet the expenditures when authorized. 
This budget bill under consideration proposes a method by 
which an effort, at least, is to be made to do business according 
to business methods, and I shall vote for it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to 
two points very briefly. The statement has been made that 
nobody knows what the powers of the comptroller general are. 
They are very definitely stated in sections 10 and 13 of this act. 
Section 10 declares 

all powers an erred posed 
the Comptraller of a . * as the wae for the 3 
2 the Auditor for the War ent, the Auditor for the 
In r Department, the Auditor for the 5 the Auditor 
for the State and Other De to, or ‘or the Post 
Department inconsistent with this act, be 


by the comptroller 
executive branch of the Government. 
Section 18 provides, in addition— 


That the comptroller general shall investigate, at the seat of govern- 
ment or clsewhere, all matters relating to the receipt and disbursement 
of public funds, and shall make to Congress, at the ing of cach 
regular session, a report in writing of the work of the accounting de- 
partment. 

That section covers additions to his powers beyond the powers 
now held by the Comptrotler of the Treasury. His powers are 
very definite. 

Now, as to the question of his removal by the President. The 
whole purpose of creating an accounting department outside of 
the Treasury Department, where the accounting department is 
now, is that we may have an independent audit, that the audit 
shall be made by an officer who shall not be subject to one of 
the spending agencies whose account he audits. The President 
as the Chief Executive has control of the administrative work 
and gives orders to the administrative officers, The Congress 
makes the appropriations which are spent by these administra- 
tive agents of the Government. ‘The report of the comptroller 
general should be made to the power which makes the appropria- 
tions. The Constitution makes the House of Representatives 
particularly the originating power. We have control of the 
purse, and the Executive has no control of any money except 
moneys appropriated by Congress. The report should be made 
to the appropriating power; and the auditing power, it seems 
to me, with its judicial functions considered especially, should 
be as independent of the executive power as are other officers 
exercising judicial functions. The President of the United 
States has no right to remove a Justice of the Supreme Court 
or any other judge. Why should he have the right to remove 
the man who exercises judicial functions in interpreting the 
appropriating acts of Congress? The control should lie with 
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the appropriating power, and the passage of the amendment 
now pending would divide that control, would give the Presi- 
dent power to remove and at the same time it would retain in 
Congress the power to remove. 

Now, as to the question of impeachment. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield before he leaves that point? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Just for a question. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will this law do away with 
these offices of auditors of the various departments? 

Mr. TEMPLE. It will transfer them, so that they will go 
with the accounting department and be removed from the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. In all the departments, in- 
cluding the Post Office Department? 

Mr. TEMPLE. None of these auditors is in any department 
excepting the Treasury Department. The Auditor for the War 
Department and the Auditor for the Navy Department are not 
connected with the War and Navy Departments. They are con- 
nected with the ‘Treasury Department only. So with the other 
auditors. ‘They are not auditors in the department for which 
they audit. They are in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. The bill contemplates the 
transfer of those? 
Mr. TEMPLE. 

general. 

Now, as to ihe question of impeachment. That question never 
would arise. Congress, being able to remove the comptroller 
general by concurrent resolution, would never deny to itself 
the power to remove him by impeachment. If we can do it by 
n majority vote, Congress would not put up against that plan 
the plan of removing him by a two-thirds vote. There would 
be no quarrel within Congress on that point, although I do 
think that the gentleman’s amendment would do absolutely no 
harm to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 60. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri has just stepped out of the Hall. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas demands 
tellers. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
quest. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The request is withdrawn. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina IMr. 
Stevenson] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEVENSON : Page 7, line 23, after the 
word “ manner,’ strike out the period u insert the words except 
by impeachment.” 

Mr. GOOD. 
ment“ 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GOOD. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to make 
any extended remarks on this amendment, but a good deal of 
criticism has been directed to the amendment by some of my 
colleagues here. There is no question but that Congress can 
create an office and create a method of removal from the office 
in pursuance of the provisions of the Constitution, but it can not 
create a method different from constitutional methods and say 
there shall be no other. That is the reason why I am offering 
this amendment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
STEVENSON J. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


Yes; taking them along with the comptroller 


Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the re- 


There js a period after the word “ impeach- 


. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDREWS of poe ere 
strike out all of line 17 down to the word “ 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Hro this amendment 
adopted, with those previously adopted, would leave the comp- 
troller general in the same status that he has now, holding a con- 
tinuing commission, running at the pleasure of the authority 
that might remove him from office. This covers the matter com- 
pletely, so far as amendments may be concerned, to perpetuate 
this condition and leave the transfer on that basis. I have 
nothing further to add. I shall be glad to have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire do offer an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp as a substitute for the amendment 


offered by Mr. Anpnews of Nebraska: Page T. line 17, after the word 
behavior ” and insert “for a term of 


“ office,” strike out “ du 
six years,” and strike out the rest of the language in lines 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22. 23, 24, 25, and 26. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, in common with everyone who 
has given any study to our system of appropriations, I favor 
the inauguration of some budgetary system; but in that favor 
I would not create a body which could— 

Bestride the narrow world like a Colossus. 

Nor would I increase unduly the officers who hold their posi- 
tions during their natural lives. As a general proposition I am 
opposed to creating any more positions to be held during good 
behavior, which is nearly always equivalent te saying during 
tir natural lives, and then having them come in under some 
retirement bill, so that we not alone may have a system no 
more efficient than if elective or appointed for a term, but pay 
the officials, when they get to be a certain age, because they 
have become inefficient. 

The amendment I have in mind changes the term “ during good 
behavior” to the language “for a term of six years,” it being 
my idea that these positions of comptroller general and assistant 
comptroller general of the budgetary system could be carried 
into best effect not by appointing somebody for life but for 
this period of six years. It has occurred to me that possibly 
we should get the best results from the chief magistracy of the 
Nation by making the term six years and previding that the 
President should be Ineligible for reelection. But I am op- 
posed to the creation of additional offives such as this for a 
life tenure, when the period of six years is certainly ample and 
sufficient to give this budgetary system the benefit of that 
which is the best in a man’s make-up. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Did I understand the gentle- 
man correctly to say that we are creating a new position and 
thereby increasing the number of offices? 

Mr. GARD. I did not say anything about that. I said I was 
opposed to the creation of new positions with life enure. That 
is the idea I tried te convey to the gentleman. 

Now, we all know that in the history of the great Appropria- 
tions Committee f the House a man whose memory we all hold 
in high esteem, the late Mr. Courts, held the clerkship of that 
committee for many years. And there would not be the slightest 
intention, I am sure, to take away the splendid service of the 
gentleman who has succeeded him. But these things go along 
because men prove their worth and de not continue because we 
invest the positions with a life tenure. When we say that the 
comptroller general and assistant comptroller general shall hold 
their positions for six years it seems te me we do what it is 
desirable to do. We take them out of politics. We give them a 
fixed and definite term. If they are good and efficient public 
servants the President of the United States—any President who 
has the best interests of the country at heart—may reappoint 
them. 

4 Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
on? - 
Mr. GARD. Surely. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. In making this a life-tenure office, do 
you not remove the strongest incentive that an appointee has to 
be efficient and faithful and fully effective as a public servant? 

Mr. GARD. I think so. I think the more “‘fe-tenure posi- 
tions we make the poorer will be our public service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired, 


Page 7, line 17, 
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Mr. GOOD. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that debate on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that either of 
these amendinents ought to prevail. I believe you must give a 
tenure to this office that will invite men of ability to accept it. 
The proposition offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] 
to appoint the comptroller general for a period of six years with- 
out the right of removal, it seems to me can not be defended 
from any standpoint. By the creation of this department it is 
intended to make it thoroughly independent of the executive 
departments. The gentleman’s amendment if adopted absolutely 
reverses the whole plan of the bill and instead of having a budget- 
ary system with a comptroller general to audit and control the 
accounts of the Government fearlessly and to do his work efli- 
ciently, we substitute for that a man who would hold his office 
not because of his ability but because of his political service. 

That is the plan we are trying to get away from, and that has 
been the evil in our present plan. Unless you throw around 
the comptroller general all the safeguards that will make him 
absolutely independent and make those whom he appoints inde- 
pendent and fearless, I fear we will find the same condition 
existing that inheres in the present system; that is, that your 
auditors and the comptroller general dare not criticize an ex- 
ecutive official. They can not become independent in action. 
The provision here is that the comptroller general shall hold 
his office during good behavior. That provision was placed in 
the Constitution of the United States so far as it related to 
judicial positions under the United States. This position is in 
many respects similar to those judicial positions. It is semi- 
judicial, and we should throw around it all the safeguards that 
the Constitution guarantees to Federal judges; that is, that 
they shall hold their office during good behavior. Place that 
provision in the law and the comptroller general can hew to 
the mark. He can pass upon requests for appropriations in a 
fearless manner, just as a Federal judge passes upon questions 
of law that come before him. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. 
question? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr, BLAND of Missouri. Did not the committee contemplate 
that the comptroller general might not only be brought into 
conflict with the executive department and with the executive 
branches of the Government, but sometimes with one side or 
the other of the aisle in Congress, and possibly both sides, in 
tze impartial discharge of his duties? 

Mr. GOOD. Absolutely. That department ought to be inde- 
pendent and fearless to criticize wrong expenditures of money 
wherever it finds them. It ought to criticize inefficiency in 
every executive department where inefficiency exists, and one 
of the troubles with our present system is that the auditors 
dare not criticize. If they criticize, their political heads will 
come off. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the provisions of the bill 
have been pretty clearly thought out along that line, and so far 
as the tenure of oflice is concerned it ought to remain as the 
committee has reported it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. | 
Branton) there were 9 ayes and 49 noes. 

So the substitute to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, ANDREWS]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were 8 ayes and 43 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, aie 10, strike out the figures “ $10,000” 
figures 7,50 

The Finda e The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were 4 ayes and 47 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amené- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 7, line 22, after the word “ office,” insert “or of any crime or 
conduct involving moral turpitude.” 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


Chairman, I offer another 


and insert the 
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Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment only adds to 
the causes for removal, crime, and that conduct known gen- 
erally as involving moral turpitude. I am in favor of the bill 
and in favor of the budget. I think it means a saving to the 
country of millions of dollars. It means economy in administra- 
tion. This amendment provides that if the comptroller general 
or his assistant is guilty of a crime or conduct inimical or hos- 
tile to the best interests of the Government a concurrent resolu- 
tion of Congress would reach and remove him. I understand the 
chairman of the committee has no objection to it. 

Mr.GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether the amend- 
ment would accomplish any good or not. I do not see how it 
would do any harm. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The need for legislation of this character has 
long been apparent to those who have given thoughtful consid- 
eration to the best method of reducing waste, extravagance, 
and inefficiency in the administration of the Government. It is 
probably too much to hope that all loss from these causes can 
be entirely eliminated, but it is unquestionably true that it is 
possible for vast sums of money to be recklessly and extrava- 
gantly expended under the old, inadequate systems and which, 
under the budget plan, can be saved the taxpayers of the 
country. Both Democratic and Republican Parties have recog- 
nized the necessity for the budget and have both declared in 
their national platforms in favor of legislation providing for 
the same. The President has recommended it, and the public 
generally favor it. It is in response to this demand of the 
people and to the evident necessity for the creation of a proper 
system of checks and balances if economies demanded and 
required are to be effected that both the Democrats and Repub- 
licans of the House have advocated and united in the support 
of this bill. 

The present measure, which has been unanimously reported 
out of the committee, contains the vital elements of a trus 
budget plan; that is, it provides: 

1. For the creation of a bureau of the budget in the office of 
the President. 

2. Makes it the duty of such bureau to assist the President 
in the performance of the powers conferred upon him by 
the act. 

8. Directs that the bureau shall also make u careful investi- 
gation of all provisions of law dealing in any way with the 
preparation and transmission to Congress of estimates and the 
preparation and submission to Congress of financial data of any 
character in order to determine what changes should be made 
in such provisions of law, to the end that all requirements 
in respect to the reporting to Congress of financial data and 
estimates shall be brought together in one place, coordinated, 
revised, and brought into harmony with an alternative budget 
which the President is also required to submit to Congress. 
The result of such investigation shall be embodied in a report 
or reports to the President, who may transmit to Congress such 
report or reports, or any part thereof, with such recommenda- 
tions regarding the action which in his opinion should be taken 
upon the matters conveyed by such report. 

4. That on a date to be fixed by the President the heads 
of the several executive departments shall annually submit 
to the President their estimates of the needs of such depart- 
ments. 

5. On the first day of each regular session after the calendar 
year 1919 a document, to be known as the budget, shall be trans- 
mitted by the President to Congress, which document shall 
contain: 

(a) Balanced statements of the revenues and expenditures 
of the Government for the preceding fiscal year, and of the 
resources and liabilities of the Treasury at the close of the 
year. 

(b) His estimates ‘of the revenues and expenditures of the 
Government for the current fiscal year, and of the resources 
and liabilities of the Treasury at the close of the year. 

(c) His estimates of the revenues and expenditure needs of 
the Government for the ensuing fiscal year, and how, in his 
opinion, these needs should be met. The President shall also 
transmit with such budget such further data regarding the 
financial affairs of the Government and such recommendations 
as he may deem proper. 

6. An alternative budget is also required to be submitted by 
the President in substantially the same form as the budget. 

7. That after June 30, 1920, no estimate or request for any 
appropriation, and no recommendation as to how the revenue 
needs of the Government should be met, shall be submitted 
to Congress by any officer of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, except the President, 9 at the request of either 
House of Congress, 


) 
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8. The bill further provides for an accounting department, 
which shall be an establishment of the Gevernment 
of the executive department and under the control and direction 
of the comptroller general of the United States. The office of 
the Comptroller of the Treasury is abolished and all such em- 
ployees transferred to the office of the comptroller general. It 
is provided that this official shall hold office during good 
behavior, but may be removed at any time by concurrent reso- 
tution of Congress, after notice and hearing, when, in its judg- 
ment, the comptroller general or his assistant has been ineffi- 
cient or guilty of neglect of duty or of malfeasance in office or, 
with the amendment which I have offered, of any felony or con- 
duct involving moral turpitude, as well as by impeachment. 
This practically gives the comptroller general the same inde- 

and immunity from partisan political control as is 
now enjoyed by the employees of the Government in civil 
service, and will enable him to discharge the duties of his office 
without fear or favor in spite of incurring the displeasure in 
powerful quarters of those whose policies or desires for ex- 
penditures are limited by the restraints which he, under the 
law, must impose. 

But I the opportunity accorded to the comp- 
troller genera) to exercise feariessly and fully the power vested 
in him to supervise the expenditures of the Government, he is yet 
made answerable to Congress for failure to discharge his duties 
or for a wrongful exercise of any of his powers, as well as for 
an inefficient exercise of those powers and duties; and by the 
amendment which I have offered it is further provided that Con- 
gress may by a concurrent resolution remove him if he should 
become guilty of any felony or of any conduct involving moral 
turpitude. 

There might arise instances of unfitness not serious enough to 
be classed as a felony, but which would be within the meaning of 
the language “ conduct involving moral turpitude.” 

9. The comptroller general is vested with all the powers and 
duties now imposed by law upon the Comptroller of the Treasury 
or upon the auditors for the different executive departments, and 
the offices of such last-named officials are abolished. 

It is also provided that the comptroller general shall investigate 
all matters relating to the receipt and disbursement of publie 
funds and shall make to Congress, at the beginning of each regu- 
lar session, a report in writing of the work ef the accounting de- 
partment, containing recommendations concerning the legislation 
he may deem necessary to facilitate the prompt and accurate ren- 
dition and settlement of accounts and concerning such other mat- 
ters relating to the receipt and disbursement of public money as 
he may think advisable. 

He is also granted the right to examine any books er other 
papers of any department or other Government agency. 

Such, in substance, are the provisions of the bill. 

Through its operation thus is: 

1. A centralized responsibility imposed upon the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Nation for the conduct of the administrative branch 
of the Government. 

2. A statement furnished in complete form of all the revenues 
and expenditures for the preceding year, with also those for the 
current year and for the ensuing year, with a further statement 
of the resources and liabilities ef the Treasury at the close of 
each such year. 

3. And through the audit, investigation, supervision, and rec- 
ommendations of the comptroller general, it ought to be possible 
to clearly present to Congress just in what branches of the Gov- 
ernment duplication of work and effort, as well as waste and 
extravagance, exist, and the best methods of eliminating same. 

Moreover, Congress will be more fully advised of the income 
of the Government, as well as of its needs, and will thereby. be 
better enabled than it has ever been before to adjust the two 
and reduce taxation and expenditure where it can be done, 
avoiding in a great measure, if not completely, the deficiency 
appropriations which have for so long been the custom and prac- 
tice in our Government. 

At the present time the national debt of the United States 
amounts to the stupendous sum of approximately $25,000,000,000, 
A staggering debt, indeed, but net se great comparatively as the 
war debts of other countries who do not have the national wealth 
of $230,000,000,000 possessed by this Nation. But the debt is 


heavy enough, and so great that to pay the interest alone on it or 


requires the enormous sum of more than 51.000, 000,000. 

It has been computed that for the period from April, 1917, 
when the United States entered the war, to April, 1919, a period 
of 25 months, the war cost this country about $22,000,000,000, 
or at the rate of $1,000,000 an hour, and making, on the average, | 
à charge of $200 a person for the 110,000,000 people in the 
United States. This cost does not include the great sums given 
the Red Cross and other war-work agencies. 


In addition, nearly $10,000,000,000 was loaned the allied na- 
tions. When this amount will be repaid no one now can say. 
The war has practically ended, but war costs have not. Not 


only the people in their daily farming, industrial, and home 
life feel it, but the Government also is having to pay substan- 
tially the same relatively high costs for what it is compelled 
to have and do, and therefore, like the people, finds for the 
most part that the dollar now which it spends will scarcely go 
half as far as it did previous to the beginning of the war. 
This condition in turn has been reflected not only in the costs: 
of materials, but in the necessities of employees of the Govern- 
ment, who are constantly presenting and urging upon Congress 
the need of increased salaries and wages te meet the alarming 
advance in the cost of living. 

So that the appropriations for the conduct and operation of 
the Government are necessarily greater than they used to be 
for only the same return which it used to be possible to cbtain 
for so much less. 

is making the greatest effort to eheck and reduce 
that cest, and bas already adopted the most stringent measures. 
to punish hoarders and profiteers, whose greed rises supreme 
above the welfare and, in some cases, to the very right to ex- 
istence of their fellow coun Such acts have been made 
offenses punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary, and 
if grand juries and petit juries will indiet and convict these 
profiteers some substantial relief from the practices of these 
offenders may speedily be afforded.. 

The continuance of the cost of the war, however, is not alone 
centered in the high cost of living, but must be recognized and 
further borne in the provision that must be made for the sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines who gave and risked their lives tha! 
their countrymen and this Republic might continne to live 
give to all mankind the example and security of a free people 
under the greatest constitutional and most enduring form of 
government. Already war-risk insurance, compensation, voca- 
tional education, and allowances to the soldiers, sailers, and 
marines and their dependents require the appropriation of many 
millions of dollars, 

Notwithstanding a tremendous cutting down of appropria- 
tions for the current year and a reduction in appropriations of 
billions of dollars by reason of the signing of the armisiice 
and the saving of vast amounts appropriated for, carrying on 
the war, there is required for this year alone, according to the 
estimates of the chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, over ten and a half billion dollars, with only total 
revenues of about seven billion and a quarter with which to 
meet them. In other words, it appears necessary to raise in 
some way more than three billion and a half dollars addditional 
to meet the current requirements, unless they can be reduced 
im some way whieh has not yet been made apparent. 

The war, of course, required tremendous expenditures, but it 
was won, and the price of victory will be ungrudgimgly paid by 
the American people. It can not, however, but be felt for a 
long, long time. Congress should, however, make every effort 
to dispense with unnecessary expenditures and avail itself of 
every agency which will not only save the people from further 
burdens and taxation, but, wherever possible, contribute to the 
' reduction of those that exist. This the budget system in some 
measure promises te accomplish; therefere its establishment 
should and will no doubt be welcomed by every taxpayer in 
the land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EC. 10. That all and duties confi or D 
upon te Comptroller of the Treasury oF aoda the haar for te 


Department, the Auditor for the War De 
the Interior ent, the Auditor for t, the 


Na Departmen 
uditor for the State and on eke Auditer for the 
Post Office por neg SUE SES with this act, 


be vested in and 


ercised without 
i fined by the comptroller 
ve branch of the penis 


except as to se 
Section 236 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amendéd to read as 


follows 
“Sec. 238. All claims and demands whatever the United States 
them, and all accounts whatever in which the United States 
either as ance be and ad 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I ask unanimous consent that E may proceed for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


be final 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I shall support this bill. 
While I am not as sanguine about saving millions of dollars, 
or any very large sum, as some gentlemen who have spoken, 
yet I believe it will effect economy in some directions, do away 
with some abuses, and fix to some extent the responsibility for 
expenditures, 

There has been, I think, more misunderstanding with refer- 
ence to a budget system in the country at large than with ref- 
erence to any other question that has been before Congress. 
That is largely due to the extensive propaganda that has been 
carried on endeavoring to show that Congress was not doing 
its duty, and had no system of supervising accounts in this 
Government worth mentioning. Most of the writers and many 
of the witnesses that came before the committee which pre- 
pared the bill, as will be shown by the hearings, seem to have 
the idea that the British system is highly successful and highly 
popular. As a matter of fact, it is neither successful nor is it 
popular in England. The system which now prevails in this 
country at the present time, with whatever defects it may have, 
is vastly better than the system that prevails in Great Britain, 
and it is so acknowledged. 

In this connection I want to correct another prevailing belief, 
and that is that the budget system is a cure for all the financial 
evils that affect our Government. It is not. It will palliate 
those evils. It will tend to prevent waste, but it will not strike 
at the greatest source of expenditures. 

The expenditures of a government depend principally upon 
its policies and the methods by which those policies are car- 
ried out. With neither of these questions does a budget deal, 
except incidentally, and it touches the efficiency of government 
management remotely if at all. For example, the expenses of 
our Army and Navy depend principally upon the policy which 
we adopt as to whether we will have a great Army and a great 
Navy or only one of moderate size. They also depend on 
whether the Army and Navy affairs are carried on efficiently 
and without waste. For example, we have great numbers of 
automobiles and automobile trucks rusting away and being 
ruined because the Government has taken no steps to sell 
them; in fact, has refused to sell them, although it has ad- 
mitted that it never will use them. So also we have a large 
number of vessels in the Navy being operated which ought to 
be junked in the same manner as England junked 150 ves- 
sels in her navy, and made a great saving thereby. But the 
budget system does not touch a matter of this kind. The 
expenses of the Agricultural Department depend largely as to 
whether it shall have an army of agents in various parts of 
the country for various purposes or whether, on the other hand, 
its operations shall be restricted. With such matters the budget 
has nothing to do. In fact, the wildest extravagance may pre- 
vail under the best budget system, and some budget plans will, 
as I shall hereafter show, rather tend to increase expenses 
than to reduce them. A large number of States have adopted 
a budget system, but those who have adopted a budget system 
are not conspicuous for economy, as a rule, and some of them 
are noted for the extent of their expenditures. In some of 
these States it has been brought about in the same manner 
as much of our Federal governmental expense has been caused, 
namely, by a multiplication of boards and commissions, which 
brought about a multiplication of officials and clerks. We have 
at Washington far more clerks than is necessary. In some de- 
partments I am satisfied that the number could be reduced 
one-third if the management of these departments was con- 
ducted with any degree of efficiency. But this will not be cor- 
rected by the adoption of a budget system, as is abundantly 
shown by the experience of such countries as England. 

I want to return for a moment to the much-heralded and 
much-approved budget system of England. A large number of 
writers on this subject, and especially the author of one book 
that has been much quoted, regard this system as a model. 
Many of the witnesses that appeared before the Budget Com- 
mittee seemed to have the same opinion, thereby showing their 
utter ignorance of the subject upon which they thought them- 
selves competent to give Congress advice. Yet the London 
Times has described this system as the “road to ruin” and 
the English’ papers are filled with articles on the extravagance 
of the Government under its budget system. Public indignation 
in England has risen to such an extent that the Government 
has been compelled to abandon some of its extravagant schemes 
and policies in order to quiet the universal clamor against its 
extravagance. The Government, in fact, under the English 
budget system, makes no pretense of matching its expenditures 
with its revenues; and the London Economist has said that its 
course would “ultimately land the country in insolvency.” 

What has caused the failure of the English system and what 
is it that the English people now want? The fact is that under 


the English system the budget is made up by the ministry. It 
has one good feature about it, and that is that it prescribes a 
limit to the expenditures, but unfortunately this limitation does 
not rest upon the ministry that prepares the budget, and conse- 
quently it may be as extravagant as it wishes without any check, 
for, as a matter of actual practice, Parliament can not reduce 
the expenditures below the amount of the budget prepared by 
the ministry. The various items of the budget are not gone 
over by separate committees which work upon them for months 
as in this country. The details are not scrutinized by special 
committees, and there is no open discussion worthy of the name 
of the budget, for the reason that the details are never consid- 
ered in Parliament as they are in our Congress, where the ap- 
propriation bills are read paragraph by paragraph, discussed, 
and amended after the special committees have done their best 
to perfect them. Under the method adopted in England the 
items are not first subjected to the scrutiny of special commit- 
tees, and under their form of government a refusal. to approve 
the budget would mean the fall of the ministry, necessitating 
either the formation of a new ministry or a dissolution of Par- 
liament and a new election. The result has been that in the 
last 25 years there has not been any material change in the 
budget made in Parliament, and to use the words of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtry], Parliament has become 
merely a rubber stamp by which approval might be given to the 
budget. At the same time not a single budget has ever been 
submitted but what contained items of expenditure which in 
some cases, particularly in the last year, involved immense sums 
which never would have been approved if examined by a proper 
committee, and never could have secured the approval of Par- 
liament if a vote could be had thereon based upon the merits 
of the proposition alone. As a consequence, a select committee, 
which was appointed by Parliament for the purpose of budget 
reform in England, and the most eminent writers in that country 
who have considered the subject, are universally in favor of 
adopting the leading features of the American system, believing 
that their adoption would, without any doubt, greatly reduce 
the éxpenditures of Great Britain. 

An extensive propaganda has been carried on in this country 
for the purpose of making the people at large believe that Con- 
gress was chargeable with the extravagance which has pre- 
vailed in our governmental affairs, and, unfortunately, this prop- 
aganda has been very successful, Nothing could be further from 
the real fact. Congress is constantly engaged in a struggle 
with the various departments to keep down expenses. Every 
department chief, no matter what his politics, desires to extend 
the activities of his department and to multiply the number of his 
subordinates. He considers his particular department as one 
of the most important and necessary of all the various divisions 
of our Government operations, and to a certain extent this is 
creditable to him, but it invariably results in increased demands 
upon the Public Treasury, and often in an increased personnel 
for which there is no necessity. The estimates brought in by 
the various heads of the departments as necessary for their oper- 
ation are invariably greatly reduced by Congress. It is often 
said that larger estimates are brought in than is necessary, be- 
cause the department heads feel that Congress will reduce them 
anyway. It is true, although contrary to public belief, that the 
usual tendency of Congress is toward economy, but the depart- 
ment heads always have a full opportunity to show through 
their experts just what they need, and are never satisfied with 
what is given them. They appeal from the decision of the 
House to the Senate, where, as a rule, they get the appropria- 
tions raised, although not to the extent that they desire. In 
many instances, as every Member of Congress knows, they have 
instituted a propaganda over the country in support of provi- 
sions which would allow them to engage in new activities and 
new expenditures, and have even gone so far as to attempt to 
build up a “back fire” among the people at home against Con- 
gressmen who were not inclined to grant what they wished. 
The long and short of the whole matter is that a budget framed 
by the spending departments, which in this country constitute 
the administration, will always be extravagant, and the extrava- 
gance of our present Government is largely owing to the fact 
that although Congress has endeavored to keep the expenditures 
down, the insistence of the departments and the administration 
has had its weight and effect. 

At this point I wish to call your attention to one feature 
which I deem a weakness in the present bill. I would have 
much preferred that this budget should have been framed by 
Congress in the first instance and not by any budget bureau, as 
constituted by the bill, which I very much fear would be too 
much under the influence of the various heads of the depart- 
ments and the administration in general. If in fact it should 
be controlled by them, the result will not make for economy but 


for the reverse.: It will be observed that the officers and heads 
of this system are to be appointed by the President in the first 
instance. True, the auditor created by this bill may be removed 
by Congress only, and to that extent he is independent of the 
administration, but there is a similar officer under the English 
system with equally extensive powers and it has been found 
that after all he is simply an accounting officer and does not 
. undertake to do more than to pass upon the legality of the 
expenditures. I am unable to see how he will be in a position 
to do more. He is not given any authority to investigate, and 
although he may have under this bill the authority to criticize, 
I doubt very much his being able to definitely ascertain and 
prove the facts upon which such criticism should be based. 

But while this bill does not in this respect meet my approval, 
I shall vote for it on account of its having been supported by 
the unanimous report of the Budget Committee, and I am 
willing to take it and look to the future for evidence of how it 
will work out. If it works well, the system will be preserved, 
but the committee which brought it before us practically con- 
cedes that it needs other legislation to supplement it in order 
to give the budget system the effect desired. 

As a supplement to this bill the Budget Committee has re- 
ported a resolution which is intended to effectuate and carry 
out its objects. This resolution, I anticipate, will meet with 
more opposition than the bill which we are now considering. 
While it is not now before the House, it is worth while to give 
it some attention in advance, for unless the provisions of the 
present bill are supplemented by further action of Congress it 
will not, in my opinion, have any great effect. 

This resolution provides for one single appropriating com- 
mittee to take the place of all the appropriating committees 
which we now have, so far as their power to make appropria- 
tions is concerned. In my judgment the resolution ought not 
to be adopted without modifications. I do not believe it is 
possible for one appropriating committee to perform all the 
duties which are now performed by the 10 great committees 
which now make appropriations. I can not understand where 
or how they will get time to discuss estimates in detail or to 
master completely the various subjects that would be brought 
before it. I do not know how it could obtain the knowledge 
in detail which the members of these several committees now 
have with reference to the activities of the departments with 
which they are respectively concerned, and I am very sure 
that it would have no opportunity in the multitude of matters 
that would come before it to institute the inquiries and carry 
on the investigations necessary to obtain the information which 
such a committee ought to have to properly perform its duties. 
I think, however, that with an amendment to this resolution it 
might be made acceptable to the House and used with great 
benefit. When it is brought up for action thereon I shall offer 
an amendment providing in substance that instead of this large 
committee being in charge of all of the details of the appro- 
priations it shall be simply an allocating and limiting com- 
mittee with reference to the appropriations. 

Its functions will be to fix the total amount which may be 
expended for all governmental purposes during the fiscal year 
and to allot the proportion thereof which may be appropriated 
by each committee. It would, in short, be a congressional 
budget committee, which revised the estimates of the budget 
bureau, both for the whole Government and for the separate 
departments. The details as to how these several amounts allo- 
cated to each committee should be expended would be left to 
the various appropriating committees, as now, who would be, in 
my judgment, better prepared and unquestionably would have 
far more time to devote to the details than if this one com- 
mittee undertook to perform all this work. For the purpose 
of performing its work this budget committee of the House— 
for I would have it a budget committee and not an appro- 
priating committee—would have before it all of the estimates 
and information furnished by the budget bureau, so that it 
could act quickly. Its failure, however, to act quickly would 
not prevent the appropriating committees from going on with 
their work in the usual manner. 

This plan would have all of the benefits proposed by this 
resolution as it now stands, and it would have the immeasurable 
ndyantages of having every detail of the apprepriation scanned 
in a manner which would be quite impéssible if this duty was 
undertaken by a single committee, with still further oppor- 
tunity for reductions in the appropriations, if possible. 

The resolution providing for the appointment of a committee 
of 35 members to make all appropriations presents a far- 
reaching measure. It takes away from those who have hitherto 
spent months and in many cases years in familiarizing them- 
selves with every phase of our appropriations in the past theic 
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most important powers, and all that would be left to them 
would be the power to authorize appropriations, not knowing 
whether they would be granted. The real determination of the 
policies of Congress would rest with this great appropriating 
committee, which would finally determine whether the appro- 
priations authorized should be made. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is it not true that the com- 
mittees familiar with the subject matters would authorize al! 
of the appropriations and that the appropriations would be 
made by the appropriating committee, and the only power 
taken would be merely the matter of appropriations? Nothing 
could be appropriated unless authorized for the War Depart- 
ment, the Indian Department, the Navy Department, or any 
other department. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the appropriating committee is to 
be simply a ratifying committee, approvinz the authorizations 
which are made, then I see no advantages in it. It would accom- 
plish nothing but to go through a form. If, on the other hand, 
it prunes and selects the appropriations, the authorizations are 
mere suggestions. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Authorization could be made for 
a specific work, but it would be for the appropriating committee 
to say how much should be appropriated. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then who would know best which was the 
proper amount, the committee who studied it and authorized 
it or the other committee that showed no familiarity at all 
with the subject? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would say it is the committee that 
is made up of specialists who have studied with reference to 
the work of a particular department, men who have been 
familiar with that work for years, who have made continuous 
study of it ever since they have been in Congress and knew 
every detail. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If, however, this large appro- 
priation committee was composed of representatives from the 
appropriating committees of the House as now constituted, 
would it not meet the gentleman’s objection? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; it would not meet my objection, 
because if the work was carried on as the gentleman seems to 
expect, it would then put the work relating to a particular 
department in the hands of 2 or 3 instead of 21, as the com- 
mittees are now constituted, because this big committee would 
necessarily be divided into subcommittees. There would be two 
or three who would fix the appropriations; the same for the 
Indian Affairs; the same for the Department of Agriculture 
and all of the other departments; instead of a full committee 
as now constituted. i 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not understand that the 
change in the rules calls for the appointment of a certain desig- 
nated number from the committees, and it occurred to me that 
the rule should so provide. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think that would be necessary in any 
event, and that it would be necessary to subdivide this big ap- 
propriating committee, so that there would be as many subcom- 
mittees as there are now appropriating. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Let me call the gentleman’s 
attention to this fact, that there are some large committees 
to-day who do not have the power of appropriation. Take the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, for example. 
Their power has not been curtailed, it seems to me, to any great 
extent beyond the powers of committees that do have appro- 
priating authority. e 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is hardly necessary that that com- 
mittee should have appropriating powers, as they deal with 
comparatively little connected with financial matters, except pos- 
sibly to make up the deficit from the Government's running of 
the railroads. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Let me call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that the war-risk insurance act was 
reported out by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and that carried a large appropriation, larger than the 
whole appropriation for the Indian affairs. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the House has generally agreed 
that the war-risk insurance never ought to have been given 
to that committee. The Committee on Interstate Commerce 
is a great committee, with a distinguished chairman, but it has 
too much to do, it is overworked, and at times unavoidably 
delays the business of the House. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- ; 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Be that as it may, the power 
of the Interstate Commeree Committee has not beem curtailed be- 
cause it did not have appropriating power. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is curtailed, but in that particular 
case it would not make any difference, because any sum au- 
thorized to be expended by the War Risk must be expended and 
must be appropriated, but if this big committee is only to make 
absolutely necessary appropriations, it would not matter so much. 

This appropriating committee, if limited as I propose, would 
not interfere with the several appropriating committees taking 
up im detail all of these measures and fixing the limit ef ex- 
pense. It would revise the budget system as it came from the 
director of the budget. It would determine how much the Gov- 
ernment should expend in a single year as a total. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I entirely agree, but E want to ask the gen- 
theman, if it will not interfere with him, to discuss what these 
other 400 Members of Congress would do at the short session of 
Congress, when all the time during that session of Congress is 
consumed in making appropriations? What would the other 
400 Members be doing? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They would wait mostly, although 
they would have some duties. 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is no general legislatiom at that ses- 
sion, as everybody knows. 

Mr. TILSON. At the present time there are only about 147 
Members on these appropriating committees, to begin with. 
What do all the other members of the committee do? Are not 
the ordinary Members around them doing just as much work as 
anybody else? Now, why is it claimed we reduce these 147 
men to complete impotence when we have a much larger num- 
ber of men who have not been on such committees at.all, who 
are very influential Members of this House and are doing good 
work all the time? 

Mr. BLANTON. ' Where are they to-day? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. The gentleman from Oklahoma, of course, did not 
speak im a literal sense of the meaning that these Members 
would have absolutely nothing to do, and there is a larger num- 
ber on the appropriating committees: tham stated by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. They would have work to do, but not 
much, under the circumstances. Those on the other commit- 
tees: never do have the same amount of work. Did the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon} desire me to yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I just want to ask a question. The gentle- 
man is a. member of the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
most important committee of this House, which requires an 
immense deal of work and constant study to report legislation 
to bring revenues: into the Treasury. What would my friend 
say to a proposition that there should be several committees 
called by slightly different names, instead of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, one to deal with revenues to come from cus- 
toms, another from direct taxes, and so om and so on? That 
would give all something to do. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, the gentleman is suggesting a 
proposition that nobody seems seriously to contemplate. The 
Ways and Means it is true, has a great amount of 
work on its hands, but it is unavoidable and its work can not 
be divided, because this committee in passing om one revenue 
bill must know how much all our other revenue acts would pro- 
duce. If left to different committees, the total would be too 
much or too little. Besides, the methods of raising our reve- 
nues are so interwoven that each has a bearing on the er 
and they cam net be separated. I could easily cite 3 
amples. I would say also that the Ways and Means, w 
its work never ends; is concerned directly with the 
only one department—the Treasury. This proposed 
tee would deal with alt ! 
with every detail in relation to them. Yet these appropriat- 
ing committees as now | are, for the most part, eon- 
sidered so important and as requiring so much time from a 
Member who belongs to one of them that he is not permitted to 
be a member of any other committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that what I have said will not be taken 
as a criticism of the work of the Budget Committee. I have in- 
tended rather to assist them in their Iabors. The committee 
and its chairman are entitled to great eredit for the work which 
they have done, and I hope that what I have said will not be 
taken as detracting in the least from the credit to which they 
are entitled. I have not entered this discussion for the purpose 
of criticism but rather in the hope that I might assist the com- 
mittee and the House im the formation of this most nt 


measure: If the modification which I have proposed is adopted it 


will, in my opinion, not only accomplish al} that would be accom- 
plished 55 the resolution as now drawn but weuld be likely to re- 
sult in greater saving than the plan as now presented. The 


8 Committee as now constituted is overworked. 
ts distinguished 


chairman, who introduced this bill, and many of 
— members of that committee are compelled to work night and 


day during the greater portion of the sesston. Vet their duties 


are only a small part of what would be cast upon this one big 
appropriating committee which is propesed, and it would be 
simply an impossibility for such a committee to give proper con- 
sideration to all of the thousands of items of our appropriation 
bills which now are divided among so many committees, The re- 
sult would often be that net knowing and not having time to 
ascertain whether an appropriation, for example, for military or 
naval purposes could properly be reduced, it would be com- 
pelled to adopt the estimate furnished by the department, 
whereas: the Military or Naval Committee, as the case might be, 
being familiar with every detail pertaining to the appropriation, 
is. not obliged to accept the reasoning or eonclusions which are 
presented by the departmental officials. I hope not only the 
Budget Committee but the whole House will give careful con- 
sideration to this modification proposed. 

45 STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Am : 
a 8 Dr Mr. STEAGALL : Page 8, beginning in line 10, strike out 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take up 
the time of the committee unnecessarily. I had intended to 
offer this amendment to the preceding section but was out of 
the Hall for a moment when that section was voted on. If my 
amendment is adopted, which I hardly anticipate, it is my pur- 
pose then to move to strike out the remaining sections and the 
section jnst adopted, leaving only the last section of the bill, 
which should be renumbered. I do this because I for one am 
opposed to the life-tenure propesition involved in the creation 
of this. office of comptroller general, and I am also opposed to 
authorizing the head of any department to employ as many 
people as he sees fit and fix their salaries without let or hin- 
drance from the Congress, the President, or anybody else. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman—— 
ane CHAIRMAN. For what purpose dees the gentleman 

se 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I rise to speak in opposition to 
the amendment. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the eom- 
mittee, from the nature of the amendments effered to this 
budget bill and the tone of the criticism of it, it seems to me that 
a few remarks under the heading of Lest we forget would 
be in order at this time. It seems tœ me that some of our good 
Democratie friends and Republican friends also ought to hark 
back te the last time we asked the people of the United States 
to eleet a President of the United States. Let me refresh the 
memory of my Democratie friends by reading a plank in the 
last Democratic national platform for 1016. as follows: 

ECONOMY AND THE nungur. 


e demand carefu? economy expenditures for the rt of 
thee ——— and to that end ae Watte return the Sere mee 


y be pet Bn 
and 1 uniform, ane ses eae ans dupi: in the 


publie service as 
le avoided. We favor this as a 


| step toward a 
budget soem 
Let me also read a paragraph from President Wilson’s ad- 
dress te Congress at the opening of our session on the first 
Monday in December, 1917—— 
Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman permit a statement? 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. In just a moment. The Presit 
dent appealed to Congress in this language: 
Plame Soy — ag bog ery on that it will be impossible Acts deal in 
e to ress e 
any DAE E VEE E steful and extravagant fashion with the 


appropriations of the lie money which must 
TEDE EGN — H unless the 


orm, 


paaa a Will the prenei permit an interrup- 


tion I et 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. In just a moment. I want to put 
fn one more quotation on this subject. Now, while the Repub- 
lican national platform of that year—1916—contained a good: 
deat of what might be ealled—well, I will not call it bun 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Good reading matter. 

Mr. TAYLOR ef Colorado. Let me eall my Republican 
friends attention to a plank in their last natfonal platform, be- 
eause if it were not meant im good faith this is a goed time for 
the country to know it. The language is as follows: 


1919. 


ECONOMY AND A NATIONAL BUDGET. 

The increasing cost of the National Government and the need- for 
the greatest economy of its resources in order to meet the growing 
demands of its people Government service call for the severest con- 
demnation of the wasteful appropriations of this Democratic adminis- 
tration and of its shameless raid on the Treasury and of its opposition 
and rejection of President Taft's oft-repeated proposals and earnest 
efforts to secure economy and efficiency through the establishment of 
a simple, businesslike budget system— 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 
to which we pledge our support and which we hold to be necessary 
to effect any real reform in the administration of national finances. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, we are putting the recommendations of 
the Republican national platform into execution now. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I ask for two minutes’ extension. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman is becoming interesting as 
a historian. I should not be surprised some time if he should 
possibly make reference to the Constitution of the United States 
or the Bible and possibly the Ten Commandments. 

Do we understand the gentleman to say that the Republican 
platform was all bunk? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; I did not say it was all bunk. 
But I do say if they do not carry out this provision in good faith 
that part of it at least would be. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I understood the gentleman to say so, and 
I want him to produce the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] to 
prove that the Democratic platform is all bunk, and then I wish 
to suggest that neither platform nor any platform of any party 
that ever held a convention ever declared for life tenure in office, 
or for any department of this Government having the right to 
appoint as many employees as it pleased. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I desire to say that the Select 
Committee on the Budget has heard some of the most able and 
distinguished people of the United States on this subject. There 
is not a line in this bill that has not had exhaustive considera- 
tion. And we have gone into this matter as intelligently, con- 
scientiously, and thoroughly as any committee could. We have 
examined the systems of other countries and of our various 
State and city systems and the works of the most distinguished 
writers on the subject, and have come to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that these provisions, as embraced in this bill, are not only 
proper but necessary in order to carry out in good faith our 
party platform promises to the American people, and in order 
that we may honestly enact the pledges upon which we were 
elected to this Congress two years ago last fall and again last 
fall. Now, when our country is confronted with the frightful 
and appalling debt of ovet $26,000,000,000; when there is the 
most imperative need for economy in every direction; when 
every farseeing and patriotic citizen in this country is warn- 
ing tho country and Congress against waste and extravagance, 
and appealing for a retrenchment of expenditures in every pos- 
sible way, I know that this Congress is not going to repudiate 
our promises to our country or to our constituents. In this dire 
financial situation of our Nation, I know this House will keep 
the faith and pass this bill substantially in the form in which the 
committee has brought it before the House. 

Any Member of either this House or of the Senate who votes 
or works against this measure not only violates his party's 
platform but I prophesy that he will have a mighty hard time 
ever explaining his actions and that he will have occasion to 
regret it as long as he lives, and I am going to try to see that 
every Member of this House goes on record by a roll-call vote on 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
STEAGALL]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Osporne: Page 9, line 4, strike out the word 
“them “` and insert the word “it”; page 9, line 5, strike out the word 
“are” and insert the word “is”; page 9, line 5, strike out the word 
“ debtors” and insert the word “debtor”; page 9, line 6, strike out 
the word “ creditors ” and insert the word “ creditor.” 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, this section reads as follows: 

Src. 236. All claims and demands whatever by the United States or 
against them, and all accounts whatever in which the United States are 
concerned, either as debtors or creditors, shall be settled and adjusted 
in the accounting department. 

My umendment goes not only to the grammatical construction 
but te the fact. * United States” is singular and not plural, 
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This matter was settled long ago, not only by the rules of gram- 
mar but by the rules of war. We fought four years to establish 
the fact that the United States is one country and not a collec- 
tion of municipalities. 

I submit my amendment for the consideration of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman from 
California and to the committee that our committee had nothing 
to do with the formulation of the language in this paragraph. 
The section is in all respects the present law except as we 
struck out the word “ Treasury ” in line 6 and put in the word 
“accounting.” We have not attempted to change the language 
in a single particular, and when the gentleman says that we 
should use the word “is” instead of the word “are,” and that 
“United States“ is singular instead of plural, I call his atten- 
tion to section 2 of Article III of the Constitution of the United 
States, where it would seem that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion had about the same notion as the framers of the law which 
we have followed. Section 2 provides: 

The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, er which shall be made, under their authority. 

Now, we use the word “ them ” here just as the framers of the 
Constitution used the word “ their.” 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Is it not a fact that the Constitution in that 
regard was amended between 1861 and 1865? 

Mr. GOOD. That provision has never been amended, 

Mr, OSBORNE. It has been amended in fact. 

Mr. GOOD. That provision stands as the framers of the Con- 
stitution made it. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? Are we not better 
to-day than they were? 

Mr. GOOD. Well, they were pretty good. The framers of 
the Constitution were men of ripe scholarship; many of them 
had graduated in the best colleges of America, and a grêat 
many of them—31 I believe it was—had graduated from the 
large universities of the Old World, and they were trained in the 
school of statesmanship. And I have never yet, as far as I am 
personally concerned, been willing to quarrel with their gram- 
mar, and I am not now. 

Mr. CANNON. Then the gentleman does not think that hyper- 
criticism has any place? 

4 5 OSBORNE. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield fur- 
iwer? 

Mr. GOOD. I wil 

Mr. OSBORNE. Does not the gentleman think that in a 
matter of this kind, if there was an error in the first place, it 
should be changed in enacting a new section, and that the United 
States is, in fact, a Nation, and should not be designated as 
“them” or be mentioned in the plural form? I think so. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman from California that 
the Congress that enacted this legislation followed the language 
in the Constitution. They referred here to the United States 
as “them,” and, of course, if we use that, we must also use the 
plural all the way through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
this amendment? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do. I wish to ask the 
gentleman a question as to what claims and demands this sec- 
tion relates to. It says: 

All claims and demands whatever * * * 
adjusted in the accounting department. 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, that has been construed a great many 
times by the comptroller. Those are claims and demands for 
the payment for which an appropriation has been made. Of 
course, it would have no relation to a claim or demand that 
necessarily had to go to the Court of Claims. It is only those 
that are authorized by law and for which an appropriation 
has been made and which can be settled under the decision of 
the comptroller to determine. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Of course, the Congress 
itself passes upon claims and demands against the Government 
and often authorizes their payment. It would seem that this 
language as it stands would authorize the accounting depart- 
ment to determine the question of the legal or equitable liability 
of the Government in some cases, 

Mr. GOOD. That judicial construction has never been given 
by the comptroller, and this language has been on the statute 
books for a long time; a similar provision was carried in the 
law as far back as 1817. Practically that language has been on 


shall be settled and 
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the statute books, and all we are changing now is to strike out 
the word “Treasury” and insert the word “ accounting” in- 
stead. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The construction may have 
been given, but certainly the language would justify another 
construction. Some other comptroller or some other official 
might change the construction. 

Mr. GOOD. We accepted that for 100 years and more. It 
has been on the statute books that long, and it has received 
judicial construction and a department construction, and all we 
are here attempting to do is to confer that power which the 
Treasury Department now has to settle claims of this character 
on the accounting department. 4 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Well, I think in this bill 
some changes for the better have been made, and in the very 
framing of this bill the committee has properly disregarded 
precedents and departed from old customs. It seems to me the 
committee should have gone a little further and corrected the 
ambiguity and the patent mistakes in the law. I say that in 
connection with the amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Osnonxnl. I think he is entirely right in 
suggesting the change of those words to make them singular 
instead of plural, and I would suggest some change in this sec- 
tion, so that no other constrnetion but the one that has been 
given will be possible. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the accounting 
officers have authority under the law to state two classes of 
accounts; one for which a lapsed appropriation has préviously 
existed; the other a liability which had arisen under 
statute authorizing, for instance, the appointment of an officer, 
but no appropriation having been made therefor. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But this section says “all 
claims and demands whatever.” 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That is within the range of 
the accounting system. That would be the construction there. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana and Mr. DOWELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana desire 
recognition ? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I move to strike out the 
last word of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I think this 
budget bill is wise legislation. I think it follows along the 
lines of economy. In discussing the question of economy yes- 
terday a statement was made on the floor criticizing in a mild 
way, but nevertheless criticizing, the demands of the bituminous 
coal miners for an increase in wages. I hold no brief for 
the United Mine Workers of America, Mr. Chairman, but 1 
want to make a very brief statement about the underlying 
causes of the present dispute between the bituminous miners 
and operators. 

In April, 1916, through their representatives the organized 
miners and the operators entered into a two-year contract, 
The wages paid labor in other industries soon went beyond the 
wages agreed upon in 1916, and the operators began to pay 
bonuses in order to attract labor to their mines and to keep up 
the output. The situation growing out of the payment of 
honuses became so acute and unsatisfactory that the operators 
themselves were glad to make some arrangement by which the 
1916 contract could be supplemented by a provision permitting 
the payment of a sufficient wage to attract labor. Hence in 
March, 1917, a supplementary agreement was entered into by 
which all contract miners were paid 10 cents per ton addi- 
tional. Under this supplemental contract the machine men 
were advanced from 52 cents to 62 cents per ton, the men 
engaged in pick work were advanced from 64 cents to 74 cents 
per ton, and the day men were advanced from $2.98 to $3.60 
per day. This contract continued in effect until November 
1, 1917. 

In October, 1917, the coal market was under the control of 
the Fuel Administration. The operators desired an increase 
in the price of their coal. The general wage level had rapidly 
risen, and Dr. H. A. Garfield, then Fuel Administrator, brought 
about an agreement by which the miners, effective November 1, 
1917, had their wages advanced and the operators were per- 
initted to advance the price of coal. This so-called Washington 
agreement made this advance: Contract miners were given 
10 cents per ton additional. Thus machine men were increased 
from 62 cents to 72 cents per ton, pick men were increased 
from 74 cents to 84 cents per ton, and day men were increased 


Yes. 
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so that their day wages amounted to $5 per day. Since then no 
further advance in wages has been made, 

It will thus be seen that the total increase since April 1, 1916, 
more than a year before our entrance into the war, was only 20 
cents per ton, or 29 per cent for pick men and 38.4 per cent for 
machine miners and that the day men have not been advanced 
beyond $5 per day, although in that amounts to 68 
per cent increase; the day men only include about 27 per cent 
of the total employees. 

It is interesting in connection with these figures to know that 
while the advanced increase of labor was less than 44 per cent 
that 1 advanced retail sale price of coal was more than 110 
per cen 

This Washington agreement contains this clause: 


agree: 
condition that the . — price of coal shall be advanced by the United 
S cost in the diff 


districts affected and wi 
following the order V n 

The whole tenor of this Washington contract is that the coal 
miners should receive their proportion of the increased revenue 
obtained by the coal operator for the sale of his coal, 

Many months ago Dr. Garfield deemed the war sufficiently 
over that he abandoned all restrictions upon the selling price of 
coal and disbanded the Fuel Administration and retired to 
private life. The coal operators are no longer bound by any 
war restrictions, and I am reliably informed that free coal is 
frequently sold at $2.75 per ton at the mouth of the mine and 
sometimes brings $4 per ton. This is in sharp contrast to the 
$2.35 per ton fixed at the time the Washington agreement was 
entered into. 

The fourth clause of the Washington agreement provides that 
the mine workers’ representatives agreed that the present con- 
tract be extended during the continuation of the war and not to 
exceed two years from April 1, 1918. 

Actual hostilities ceased on November 11, 1918, and practi- 
cally all of the bureaus organized during the war have long ago 
been disbanded, including the Fuel Administration. It certainly 
can not be contended that this agreement was meant to last 
until the war should technically be terminated by the exchange 
of peace treaties. If such be the case, it could be contended that 
it not only means that peace be concluded with Germany, but 
that it should continue until we made peace with Austria. 

The United Mine Workers of America have steadfastly and 
faithfully observed the provisions of this contract and have 
waited until almost a year after the close of hostilities before 
asking an increase and long after the operators have ceased 
being hampered by governmental control. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? $ 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I am Sorry I can not. In a Terre 
Haute, Ind., newspaper of last week I find an advertisement by 
a coal operator for men to do pick work. In the same paper is 
an advertisement for plasterers at $1 per hour, and an adver- 
tisement for men to work at a creosoting plant for $5 to $8 per 
day. 

It must be remembered that coal miners frequently only get to 
work two or three days per week, and in computing their wages 
this must be taken into consideration. If this is done, it is 
clear to the unbiased mind that the day laborer in the coal mine 
is not paid a wage commensurate with the carpenter, the plas- 
terer, bricklayer, railroad engineer, shipworker, and many 
laborers in other industries. 

He is engaged in a dangerous occupation. For over a quarter 
of a century the United Mine Workers of America have. by 
means of collective bargaining with the coal operators, made 
amicable agreements for the production of coal, fair and benefi- 
cial alike to the operators, miners, and the public. 

The machinery for adjusting disputes, including the present 
one, is still intact. In the past they have bargained and com- 
promised and used a good supply of common sense on both sides. 
I am not undertaking to say that all the demands of the miners 
should be granted, but I have recited the above facts in order 
to show that it is quite within the range of practicability for 


an adjustment to be made of the present controversy. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


1919. 

Mr: BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section. 

Mr. GOOD. There is an amendment pending. Let us perfect 


the amendment. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman- from Pennsylvania 
desire to be heard on the amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, while there 


may be some difference of opinion as to the grammatical con- | 


struction of this sentence, there ought to be no difference of 
opinion as to what the committee has done in placing this 
section in the law they are asking us to enact. The committee 
simply quote from the old law a paragraph for the purpose of 
changing a word and making that law harmonize with the 
budget bill which we are considering. In quoting it they ought 
to have quoted it as it was on the statute books. They are 
simply seeking to amend it to make it harmonize with the 
Present legislation, and the question of the grammatical con- 
struction. of the paragraph is not, and ought not to be, before 
the Ifouse. 

Besides, this paragraph is taken out of its context for the 
purpose of making this amendment. Hence in only reading it 
we do not get the best idea of what it means. But when we 
read that paragraph in its place, which is in the legislation 
designed to create the Treasury Department and to regulate 
accounting, it is easily understood then what is meant by “all 
claims against the Government,” made by the Government or 
against the Government, shall be settled in this department. 
It is simply a part of the mechanism by which accounts in the 
Treasury Department shall be settled, so that in the consid- 
eration of this measure we ought not to concern ourselves with 
the grammatical construction of the sentence but let us perfect 
it in order to make it harmonize with the scope and purpose 
of this bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. 
question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvanin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOWELL. What is the necessity for inserting an ac- 
counting department instead of the Treasury Department? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Why, the very purpose of 
this bill is te ereate an accounting department that shall be 
independent of all the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment. If these accounts are to be settled in the Treasury 
Department, it would maintain the old régime, whereas. strik- 
ing out the word “Treasury” and inserting the word “ Ac- 
counting“ would bring this law into harmony with the budget 
scheme, $ 

Mr. DOWELL. But in this amendment do you not add to the 
accounting department another duty, aside from accounting? 
As I understand it, under the budget system you are estab- 
lishing an accounting department that has for its purpose the 
accounting of all accounts of all the departments of the Gov- 
ernment. In this you put the duty upon the accounting depart- 
ment of settling claims: both for and against the United States 
entirely a different duty. Who has the accounting of that 
department after it has been passed upon by the accbunting 
department? Could it not be done by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as well as by the auditing department, to check it up? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. If the gentleman will 
refer to section 10 of this proposed measure, he will find the 
provision there, as follows: 

upon the 
treasury 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


All powers and duties now conferred or imposed by law 
Comptroller of the Treasury or upon the Auditor for the 
Department— 

Shall be exercised, and so forth. 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand that, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Now, you want to make this 
old Taw harmonious with that. Hence, you strike out the word 
Treasury“ and relieve them from this accounting and audit- 
ing, and put it where it belongs, in this general auditing depart- 
ment created under this budget bill. 

Mr. GOOD. And the Comptroller of the Treasury is the man 
who has been functioning with regard to this provision of the 
statute all along. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is true; but it is all done in the name 
of the Treasurer, and ean it not be done in the same manner 
with this accounting department? And is there any difference 
now from the old system of the Treasurer making these settle- 
ments both for and against the Government, when they have the 
accounting department here to determine the exact amount of 
it? And is there any difference now in the plan, under this new 
controlling system and under the old? 
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Mr. GOOD. I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I move to strike out the last three words 
of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas). That would be 
an amendment in the third degree. The gentleman can get in on 
the next section. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. OSBORNE]. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I ask that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was read, as fellows: 

Amendment by Mr. OSBORNE: Page 9, line 4, strike out the word 
„them“ and insert the word “it”; page 9, line 5, strike out the word 
“are” and insert the word 1 5 page 9, 5, strike out the word 
“debtors” and insert the word “debtor”; page 9, line G, strike out 
the word “ creditors” and insert the word “creditor.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. That the offices of the six auditors enumerated in section 10 
shall be abolished, to take effect July 1, 1920, but the then incumbents 
of those offices shail be transferred, at their present salaries, to become 
officers of the accounting department. All other officers and employees 
of these offices shall become officers and employees in the accounting 
department at their grades and salaries on July 1, 1920. AN books, 
records, documents, papers, furniture, office equipment, and other pro 

of these offices shal] become the ore ty of the accounting depart- 
ment. The accounting department shall oceupy the rooms now occu- 
pied by the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury and the six audi- 
tors referred to in section 10 until otherwise provided. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section. I do this, however, to discuss another subject. 4 
If I understood the remarks of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Sanprrs], he was speaking in favor of the contention of 
the miners who are now threatening a Nation-wide strike on 
November 1. If I understood the first contention that was 
made by these men in their demands upon their employers, it 
was to decrease the hours of the workday, so that the work 
day should consist of only six hours. If that should be . 
granted it would of itself decrease the production 25 per cent. . 
I understand further that the next contention was that the 
work week should be five days instead of six; in other words, 
that in working a week and receiving pay for a week, the men 
should work only five days, and should have two days off out 
of the week. If that had been granted by their employers, it 
of itself would have decreased the output and the production 
another 163 per cent, making a total decrease in production of 
41% per cent. These contentions are expected to take effect, 
and if not granted the strike is to ensue, on the Ist day of 
November, when the cold weather has set in from one side of 

this country to the other. 

Mr. DOWELL, I raise the point of order that the gentleman 
is not talking upon the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, if the gentleman does not want to per- 
mit me to answer the remarks of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Sanpers], he has a right to hold me down to the pro 
forma amendment, but I hope he will permit me to speak on this 
subject for a few minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. I insist on the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman surely is not in favor of hav- 
ing women and little children freeze to death in this country 
during December, January, and February. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is clearly out of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
point of order. 

Mr. DOWELL. I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will try to hold myself within the scope 
of the proforma amendment. This particular section, Mr. Chair- 
man, is embraced within a new piece of legislation before the 
House proposed to reduce the expenses of the Government. If 
the committee are warranted in their assertion, it will save ex- 
pense to this Government. I want to say that the first thing 
we must consider in saving expense to this Government is 
instead of decreasing production to increase production. That 
has been the trouble with this country, and that has been the 
trouble with Congress all along, that we have sat here in our 
seats supinely, month after month, and have permitted the 
production of the country to be decreased all the time, instead 
of taking steps, instead of lending our voices to a proposition 
that would bring about the maximum production in this coun- _ 
try. You can not bring about maximum production by de- 
ereasing the hours of the workday from eight to six, and you 
ean not bring about maximum production in this country by 
decreasing the work week from six days to five days. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I renew my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ANprews of Nebraska: Page 9, line 11, after the 
word “at,” strike out the words “ their present,” and after the word 
E ANDA R line 11, insert “of $4,000 each,” so that as amended 

w read: 

“Sec. 11. That the offices of the six auditors enumerated in section 
10 shall be abolished, to take effect July 1, 1920, but the then incum- 
bents of those offices shall be transferred, at salaries of $4,000 cach, 
to become officers of the accounting department.” 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, four of the 
auditors at present receive $4,000 per annum. Two of them 
receive $5,000 per annum. Under the act of 1894 their salaries 
were uniform, and under the law prior to that time uniform 
salaries prevailed. Political exigency brought about an increase 
of the salary of the Auditor for the War Department $1,000 
a year some years ago, so that since that time that auditor has 
been receiving $5,000. A like political exigency and personal 
favoritism brought about au increase of the salary of the 
Auditor for the Post Office Department from $4,000 to $5,000. 

My amendment proposes to restore the uniform rule that had 
prevailed during the greater portion of the history of the 
country, and to make these salaries all alike at $4,000 per 
annum. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec.12. That the comptroller general shall appoint, remove. and 
fix the compensation of such officers and employees in the department 
as may from time to time be provided for by Congress, and perform all 
other duties of a head of an independent Government establishment. All 
such appointments, except to positions carrying a salary of Pe a 
year, shall be made from lists of eligibles furnished by the Civil Service 
Commission and in accordance with the civil-service laws and regula- 
tions. No person re bare by the comptroller general shall be paid 
a salary in excess of $5,000 a year, and not more than three persons 
appointed by him shall be paid a salary at that rate. Until March 5, 
3021. no person who at the time of the passage of this act holds office 
as one of the six auditors referred to in section 10, and who in pur- 
suance of section 11 is transferred to the accounting department, shall 
be removed from office or have his compensation reduced, except for 
cause. All officers and employees of the department, whether trans- 
ferred to the department in pursuance of section 11 or appointed by 
the comptroller general, shall perform such duties as may be assigned 
to them by the comptroller general. The comptroller general shall 
make such rules and regulations as may be necessary for carrying on 
the work of the department. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 21, after the word “ appoint,’ insert the word “and ”; 
after the word“ remove,“ in line 22, strike out the words “and fix the 
eompensation of.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amend- 
ment is to prevent the comptroller general from fixing the 
salaries of the officers and employees in his department. I do 
not know why we Members of Congress should shift this func- 
tion to the comptroller general. We do know that this power 
has been abused for years, and especially during the last two 
years. We find in one department of the Government where 
ordinary men of $1,200 a year capacity have been paid salaries 
by the Secretary of Labor ranging up to $10,000 a year. 

Let me bring one illustration from another department to 
your attention, There is no man in this House who thinks 
more than I do of the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Sher- 
ley. There is no man in this House who has ‘rendered more 
valuable work for his country as chairman of the great Com- 
mittee on Appropriations than that gentleman from Kentucky. 
He did it on a salary of $7,500 a year. He sought in the last 
election to be permitted to continue that valuable service for 
his country on a salary of only $7,500 a year. If he had been 
reelected he would be in this House to-day rendering the same 
kind of valuable services to his country for only $7,500 a year. 

And yet as soon as he went out of office he was placed imme- 
diately by Director General Hines in the railroad office down 
here and paid a salary of $25,000 a year. I want to say that 
we can not depend on our heads of departments to use good 
judgment in fixing salaries of officers and employees in their 
departments. If the distinguished and able gentleman from 
Kentucky, whom we all love, admire, and respect, was willing 
of his own accord, voluntarily, to offer his services to the Gov- 
ernment for the coming two years at $7,500 a year—the very 
best service there was in him—why should he be paid for ren- 
dering no better service—because no man could render better 
service than Swagar Sherley rendered in the House last year— 
if he was willing to render the best service of which a man is 
capable for the coming two years at $7,500, why should he be 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


paid out of the people’s Treasury $25,000? Why should he be 
paid twice the salary of a Cabinet officer? No reason except 
that we failed to do our duty in retaining our proper function 
to fix salaries. j 

I want to say to my good friends on the other side of the 
aisle that if you mean what you say, that you want to retrench 
expenses, if you were sincere in your promise to the people that 
you would retrench and see that the expenses of the Govern- 
ment were decreased, why will you put into a measure you 
have brought in a provision leaving it in the comptroller gen- 
eral’s power to fix salaries of his own employees and officers in 
his department? 

I know there is a provision in the bill to the extent of tixing 
a maximum limit on it, but there is still power to fix the com- 
pensation, a function which this Congress should exercise, and 
only the Congress. 

I want to say that the time should be here when we should 
quit passing the buck; we ought to assume the responsibilities 
of our own positions; and as one Member of Congress I am not 
yet ready to turn the power and responsibility that is in this 
Congress over to the head of some department. I hope this 
provision will be stricken out, though I am hoping in vain, as 
I realize that on same I will vote in a hopeless minority of 
probably one. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the 
argument of the gentleman from Texas in support of his amend- 
ment, I wish to state in opposition to it that the law already 
makes it impossible for the comptroller general to exercise uny 
considerable range of discretion in fixing the salaries of clerks 
and employees in these offices. Nearly all the clerks and em- 
ployees in these offices now have fixed statutory salaries. ‘There 
is, perhaps, a very small number under the charge of the Auditor 
for the Post Office Department, in relation to a minor character, 
of work, that do not have a fixed statutory salary. That is 
small, however, and hardly worthy of consideration. 

After the transfer is made, as proposed in this bill, the statu- 
tory salaries will remain and the appropriations stand for those 
salaries. The comptroller will have the same authority and 
power then that the head of a department has now to promote 
from the lower grades in the office to higher statutory salaries, 
and he will have no power unless Congress abolishes the law 
fixing statutory salaries and give a lump sum, which I am very 
sure it will not do. The idea that there is danger here of a 
wrong exercise of power is misplaced because of the fact that 
the statutory salaries exist. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. VAILE. If salaries are fixed by statute, why is it neces- 
sary here to provide in this act, line 22, that the comptroller 
general shall appoint, remove, and fix a compensation of such 
officers and employees, and so forth? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. He may appoint to the statu- 
tory salaries; he may promote a clerk from $1,200 to $1,400 or 
$1,500, and he can fix the salary within those limits when he 
does so. But unless Congress should give him a lump-sum ap- 
propriation, out of which he could fix salaries at his own discre- 
tion, he will not be able to exercise the power. He does not now 
have the appropriation to do anything of the kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were 1 aye and 59 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That the comptroller general shall e at the seat of 
5 or elsewhere, all matters relating to the receipt and dis- 
ursement of public funds, and shall make to Congress, at the beginning 
of each regular session, a report in writing of the work of the account- 
ing department, containing recommendations concerning the legislation 
he may deem necessary to facilitate the prompt and accurate rendition 
and settlement of accounts and concerning such other matters relatin 
to the receipt and disbursement of public funds as he may think ad- 
visable. He shall make such investigations and reports as shall be 
ordered by either House of Congress or by any committee of either 
House having jurisdiction over revenue, appropriations, or expenditures. 
The comptroller general shall also, at the request of any such committee 
direct assistants from his office to furnish the committee such aid and 
information as the committee may request. 

All departments, bureaus, boards, commissions, offices, agencies, or 
other establishments of the Government, except the legislative branch 
and the Supreme Court, shall furnish to the comptroller general such 
information regarding the powers, duties, activities, organization, finan- 
cial transactions, and methods of business of their respective offices as 
he may from time to time require of them; and the comptroller general, 
or any of his assistants or employees when duly authorized by him, shall, 
for the purpose of securing such information, have access to and the 
right to exmaine any books, documents, papers, or records of any such 
department, bureau, rd, commission, office, agency, or other establish- 
ment. The authority contained in this paragraph shall not be applicable 
to expenditures made under the provisions of section 291 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send te the desk and ask to have 


read, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


mye rarer ap fri 2 8 8 poi en ylvania : 11, line 33 
pa 0 add “ the co 
to the House every 0 diture or contract made by any head of a de- 
partment in any year in excess of the appropriation to such department 
and in violation of law.” 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment is intended to effectuate the very purpose and object of a 
budget system. A budget system is intended to have the Gov- 
ernment of the United States live carefully and economically 
within its estimated revenues. We have a law requiring that no 
department head shall exceed the appropriation made to the 
department in any of the expenditures of the department or in 
the making of contracts that would go beyond the appropria- 
tions. It is made an offense to do so. No one seems to pay 
much attention to it, however. Of course, during the war period 
we all passed it by without question, because the terrible 
exigency that confronted us required such treatment, and in 
every case of extreme condition like that the same treatment 
would in all probability be accorded. It does seem to me, how- 
ever, there ought to be a requirement on the part of the comp- 
troller general to lay before Congress every infraction of this 
existing law, so that Congress may take notice of it and act 
upon it or pass it by, as it deems proper. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Surely. 

Mr. GARD. I am in thorough accord with the purpose of the 
gentleman's amendment. I call his attention to his amendment. 
It provides that the comptroller general shall make this report 
to the House. Does not the gentleman mean that he shall re- 
port to the Congress? > 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; the criticism is well 
taken. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to insert, in- 
stead of the word “ House,” the word “ Congress.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the modification will 
be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
sympathy with the purpose of the gentleman’s amendment, but 
am wondering whether or not it would interfere with a practice 
the Congress has permitted some heads of departments, to 
divert money from one appropriation to another. In the fram- 
ing of the bill for the Department of Agriculture it is usual to 
permit the Secretary under some conditions to divert 10 per 
cent of one fund to another use in his line of work. If the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] 
should be adopted, would not such provisions be impossible? 
If it were made unlawful for the Secretary to exceed under any 
circumstances the amount of money appropriated for a particu- 
lar use, would it not make impossible the giving of authority to 
divert a portion of one appropriation to another use? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Is not a transfer required 
to be ert before it can be made from one department to 
another 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This is nota transfer from 
one department to another, but from one purpose to another in 
the same department, and appropriation bills themselves per- 
mit such transfer. My inquiry is, Would this amendment’ if 
adopted make such legislation as we haye many times enacted 
be permitted? s 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Would not the same reason 
and objection apply to that, and, therefore, that would not be 
an expenditure in excess of the appropriation and in violation 
of law. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It would be in excess of the 
appropriation. The gentleman is aware that many of the ap- 
propriation bills are prepared by paragraphs, each one setting 
out a particular line of work to be carried on by the department, 
and the amount of money available for that particular purpose 
is stated in the paragraph. There are many of those, and the 
total amount carried by the bill is the footing of the amounts of 
the different paragraphs. Some of the appropriation bills carry 
authority to the Seeretary under certain circumstances to take 
from one appropriation 10 per cent of its amount and use it for 
some other purpose. That is permitted by law. His use of money 
in that way would not be contrary to law, but it would be a use 
of money in excess of the appropriation made for the particular 
purpose. Under a narrow interpretation of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman, might not the Secretary find himself 
unable to take advantage of that ordinary provision? 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not believe that construction would be placed 
upon it. After all, it is all done by authority of law. By author- 
ity of law the Secretary is permitted to transfer from one appro- 
priation an amount not more than 10 per cent for some other 
service in his department. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is in excess of the amount 
of money appropriated for that purpose forbidden by the gentle- 
man’s amendment.. 

Mr. GOOD. It is not when you take the whole law together 
that he could not only use the exact sum but 10 per cent of an- 
other sum for that purpose. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Was not that done only for 
duration of the war and in one department? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No; the Agricultural bills 
have carried that provision for a longer period than the gentle- 
man thinks, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It is only in the Agricultural 
Department that it does apply. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I know of it in that de- 
partment. 

Mr. GOOD. It also obtains in the Reclamation Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, may we have 
the amendment again reported as modified? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment as modified. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

i, 11, line 11, after the period, in line 11, add: 

“The comptroller general 8 report to the Congress ever 
expenditure or contract made by any head of a department in any year 
Sb of the appropriation to sach department and in violation of 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I can not believe that the con- 
struction referred to by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
McLAvuGHIIN] would be applied to this amendment. I think 
there is good in the amendment and I am inclined to accept it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I do not see any 
objection to the amendment offered, and I think it onght to be 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LUCE : Page 10, line 22, strike out the first 
“and” and insert after the word “disbursement” the words “ and 
application“; page 11, line 3, strike out the word and“; and in line 
4, after the word “ disbursement,” insert the words and application.“ 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, this is the first of a group of 
amendments I submit for the attention of the committee in the 
hope that if the measure as now written does not accomplish 
its purpose fully these amendments will contribute something 
thereto. I want to add my name to those recorded as expressing 
gratitude to the committee for the great service it has rendered 
to the Congress and to the Nation. The report of the hearings, 
to which I have devoted much time, strikes me as the most 
valuable contribution to political science that has of late come 
from any press, and I want to put into the Recorp this statement 
in order that students of political science may have their atten- 
tion directed to it and may profit by the great mass of informa- 
tion and suggestion which it contains. Also, I want to express 
my personal gratitude to the gentlemen of the committee for 
bringing out so clearly in their questions and statements in those 
hearings the defense of Congress against the multifarious as- 
saults of uninformed critics. It would be well worth the while 
of the House to have this defense segregated from the rest of the 
volume and by some skillful writer put into readable form. 
This judgment, I think, may assure the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee of my complete sympathy with what they have attempted 
to accomplish. But after earnest study, after reading their bill 
again and again, I fail to find that they anywhere have expressed 
in it what they gave us to understand was its purpose. They 
told us that in here creating two new agencies, one a bureau 
of the budget and the other a comptroller general, they desired 
to secure study and criticism of the operations of government 
which would accrue to the common advantage. Let me cite for 
example the words of their chairman in his own report: 

The tae in cc could and would be cted to criticize extra va- 
gance, duplication, and inefficiency in executive departments. 

We want the comptroller to do that. We are passing this iaw 
in order that he shall do that, but there is not one word in the 
bill which tells him to do that. There is not one word in the bili 
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which tells the budget bureau to do that. It may be that I am 
treading on dangerous ground, that there is some practical 
reason why this bill was written without anywhere giving a con- 
crete and specific definition of the duties of these officers. Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread, and possibly I am approach- 
ing something that the committee has considered and perhaps 
not thought wise to put into the bill. If its members will show 
me anywhere in it a clear statement of what these officers are 
to do in the way of criticism I will gladly withdraw my sugges- 
tions of amendment, suggestions offered not in hostility but for 
the purpose of illuminating what seem to me should be the very 
heart and center of this measure. Sir, the other day I referred 
on the floor of this House to my Sabine farm, and if my friend 
the chairman of the committee would go down there with me 
I would take him through the portals of my barn and would 
show him hanging on the wall a hoe and rake, a stub scythe— 
the same one I stuck in the hornet’s nest—a pruning knife and 
pruning shears, and all the other instruments for getting rid of 
wasteful growth. Then if he were a candidate for work on my 
farm, what would you think if I turned my back on him and went 
eut of the door without saying another word? An employer 
under those circumstances, after showing those instruments of 
work, would say, “ Now go to it.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LUCE. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes addi- 
tional. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 
hears none. 

Mr. LUCE. My desire is that we shall get into this bill a 
declaration to those men “to go to it,” to exercise criticism. 
In liis speech on this bill, a most admirable speech, which I 
hope will get into general circulation, the chairman stated: 

Men will be employed as auditors who will owe their positions to 
their training and ability and-who do not secure their positions as 
xeward for political services. They will be fearless in their exami- 
nations— 

And so forth. 

Yet nowhere does the bill itself say they are to be fear- 
less in their examinations, or, indeed, that they are to make 
any examinations at all for critical purposes. In the course 
ef the hearings a member of the committee [Mr. GARNER] said: 

I agree with you that that is what ought to be had. There should 
be in the executive branch of the Government some adverse agency to 
scrutinize every estimate that is made, with discretion to recommend to 
the President that the estimates be cut down. 

There is not in the bill a single intimation that the bureau 
of the budget is to make any such recommendation. Every- 
thing to the effect that these things are to be done is a matter 
ef inference and implication. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE, I do. 

Mr. JUUL. I would ask the gentleman if he does not think 
section 13 covers the subject matter, where, in line 20, it 
states: 

That the comptroller general shall investigate at the seat of Gov- 
ernment or elsewhere all matters relating to the receipt and disburse- 
ment of public funds, and shall make the Congress, at the beginning 
of each regular session— 

And so forth. 

Mr. LUCE. I think that is entirely by indirection. There is 
nowhere any statement that he is to apply the results of his 
investigations. Let me point out further. This section begins by 
providing that the comptroller general is to investigate all mat- 
ters relating to the receipt and disbursement of public funds. 
From time immemorial the word “disbursement” has in the 
popular significance implied a restriction to the paying out of 
money, a purely ministerial function with no exercise of judg- 
ment. I am reminded of the anecdote of the schoolboy who was 
writing an examination paper on physiology. He was told to 
state what he knew about brains, and he said, Brains are the 
most precious part of the human anatomy, and therefore we 
ought to be exceedingly sparing in their use.” [Laughter.] 

The trouble with this section is that it does not require the 
use of brains in the way of exercising the critical faculty. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman must have overlooked 
the fact that we are taking over the duties of the comptroller 
and auditor’s offices, under which they are operating to-day, 
and there is a law defining the duties of the comptroller and 
auditor already in existence, and there is no necessity for re- 
peating it in this bill. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, in the hearings on this subject 
there was frequent quotation from authorities upon the English 


Is there objection to the request of the 
[After a pause.] The Chair 


system, and all the inference is that this system before you was 
borrowed from and modeled upon the English system. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is not true, though. We did not model 
it on anything except the facts in the case. 

Mr. LUCE. May I before going further—because I do not 
wish to take the time of the House uselessly—ask the chairman 
of the committee if it is his intention that the comptroller gen- 
eral shall criticize? 

Mr. GOOD. It certainly is. 

Mr. LUCE. That is just what the English comptroller yen- 
eral does. It is insured that he shall criticize, He is not a 
mere ministerial officer. As Mr. Collins told the committee, 
he inquires into questions of legality, regularity, extravagance. 
He is the critic and he represents the House of Commons. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's 
time be extended five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked by the gen- 
tleman from Texas that the time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts be extended five minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. x 

Mr. LUCE. Mr, Chairman, I had read from Mr. Collins’s 
statement that in England the comptroller general is the 
critic; that is to say, the faultfinder, the man looking for 
trouble; but in this bill, according to the intimation of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], it is not clear that he is 
to be a critic. The gentleman from Illinois says you are taking 
over certain functions that are now provided by law. Those 
functions have never been considered as including Criticism. 
Are we to say that the gentleman from Iowa is right or the 
gentleman from Illinois is right? Is this official to criticize or 
not to criticize? And when you put a man in that position 
and he looks to the law for his guidance, where would he find 
any instruction that he is to criticize? 

I speak advisedly in this matter, because experience in my 
own State fortifies me. Some years ago we provided a finance 
commission in the city of Boston. It stands outside of the city 
government. It is a censorious body, which makes its whole 
duty to find fault with what is done in administering the public 
affairs of the city of Boston. It worked so well that we 
created a similar body for the State of Massachusetts. At first 
that did not function usefully, and then we replaced it with a 
supervisor of administration, who now excellently performs the 
duties of a censor. It is his business to find fault, and he, with 
a large corps of assistants, spends the whole year in studying 
the departments in order to find fault and tell where money 
ean be saved. 

Now, that is what these gentlemen have assured us they 
meant to do, so far as we may follow the words of the chair- 
man of the committee, and I accept his judgment in the matter, 
But I point out to you that this has not been done. For in- 
stantly the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MabpEx] makes a 
statement raising a doubt as to whether we have conferred 
such duties on this official. 

All I am asking is, if you mean to authorize this man to criti- 
cize, to study, and investigate for the purpose of securing econ- 
omy, that the committee shall, if they do not approve my way 
of directing it, suggest some way of their own, so that no man 
when he goes into that office can rely upon the statute and say, 
“ This law imposed on me but a purely ministerial function, made 
me a human adding machine, and my only duty is to total up the 
figures that are laid before me and to transmit them to the Con- 
gress.” É i 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. However valuable the gentleman’s sugges- 
tions may be, do they not come too late, for after a measure is 
reported here to the Committee of the Whole House by one of 
the committees, is it not a good deal like the law of the Medes 
and Persians—unchangeable? 

Mr. LUCE. Should I to-day or ever submit to this House a 
proposal that does not commend itself to a majority of the House 
and to at least a part of the committee, I shall feel that I have 
made a mistake and shall waive my own judgment. If I can not 
prove to the committee that the addition of a few words of 
injunction will make it clear beyond any question that they 
mean to create a censoring office, then I will withdraw these 
amendments and ask no further attention to them, 

The first of these amendments contemplates adding to the 
present phraseology “ receipt and disbursement,” the word “ ap- 
plication,” so that we shall say that the comptroller general shall 
investigate the receipt and disbursement—that is, the minis- 
terial act of paying out the money—and shall also investigate 
the application of the funds; in other words, make it clear to 
him that he is to examine how these funds are used. [Applause] 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the gentle- 
man's remarks with great interest, because I have a very high 
opinion of his ability and judgment. If by adding the words 
we are strengthening the arm of the comptroller general to 
make a more thorough examination, to search into an expendi- 
ture, and see whether or not money is being paid out in viola- 
tion of law or uselessly expended, then I would have no ob- 
jection, of course, to the adoption of the amendment. I am not 
real sure that I have any objection as it is. But let us see 
whether or not it really strengthens the provision in that 
respect. The law provides, Revised Statutes, section 3678: 

All sums appropriated for the various branches of expenditure in the 
public service shall be applied solely to the objects for which they are 
respectively made, and for no other. 5 

No executive has the power under that provision of the law 
to spend a single dollar of appropriation except for the purposes 
for which the appropriation is made. Now, keeping that provi- 
sion in mind, let us read the provision found in section 13 of 
the bill: 

That the comptroller general shall investigate, at the seat of govern- 
ment or elsewhere, all matters relating to the receipt and disbursement 
of public funds, and shall make to Congress— 

And so forth. 

Now, the gentleman would insert the words “and applica- 
tion,’ so that it will read, “The comptroller general shall 
investigate at the seat of government or elsewhere all matters 
relating to the receipt, disbursement, and application of public 
funds.” I want to submit to the gentleman that the investiga- 
tion of all matters relating to the receipt and disbursement of 
the public funds includes any application that shall be made of 
them. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. x 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose the disbursements have been made in 
California, in Texas, and everywhere else. Are we to have an 
army of people to go down there or out there and see that the 
work was done? Is that what the gentleman means? 

Mr. GOOD. No. The gentleman does not have reference to 
that particularly. It is the contention of the gentleman by 
this amendment simply, as I understand it, to give the comp- 
troller more power in the way of criticizing expenditures that 
have been made. It is his point that the words we have em- 
ployed, giving the comptroller the power to inyestigate matters 
relating to the receipt and disbursement, does not in itself 
imply the power to criticize and to make an investigation as a 
foundation for criticism. 

Now, in referring to the dictionary I find the definition best 
fitted to the word “application” used here is “ specific use,” 
and I take it that is what the gentleman has in mind in offering 
the amendment here; that the comptroller general shall not 
only investigate the receipts and expenditures, but the specific 
use for which the expenditures have been made. That brings 
us again back to this section of the Revised Statutes that I 
read, that “sums appropriated for the various branches of 
expenditure in the public service shall be applied solely to the 
object for which they are respectively made, and no other”; 
and the comptroller general would not be worth his salt if he 
believed that moneys were used for a specific use not provided 

` for in the appropriation and did not report it to Congress and 
hold that an expenditure under it could not be made at all. 
If he failed to do it he would be removable from office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts de- 
mands a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 33, noes 66. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to offer an- 
other amendment? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. I have several amendments relating to the 
same subject. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LUCE: Pa 11, line 4, insert after the 
word “ advisable” a new sentence as follows: In such r report 
or in special reports at any time when Congress is in on he shall 


make recommendations looking to greater economy or efficiency in public 
expenditure.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire recognition? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Even if every one of these 
amendments shall be voted down, I trust a service will haye 
been rendered by putting into the Recorp a statement by gentle- 
men representing the committee regarding their purpose, in 
order that reference may be made to it in the performance of the 
duties of this new office, so that it may be very clear what the 
committee intended. 

If you look at the bill you will find that its first section re- 
quires a report in writing with recommendations concerning 
legislation that the comptroller general may deem necessary to 
facilitate a proper and accurate rendition and settlement of 
accounts, and concerning such other matters relative to the re- 
ceipt and disbursement of the public funds as he may think ad- 
visable. The critical function on the part of the comptroller is 
wholly covered by the words “such other matters,” leaving it 
entirely to his own judgment as to whether he shall recommend 
in matters of economy and efficiency or not. It may be that the 
words such other matters“ adequately meet the exigency, but 
if they do not meet the exigency I respectfully suggest that the 
explanatory sentence which I have proposed will throw light 
upon what Congress expects from this law. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to haye the 
amendment again reported, if the Chair please. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Th Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Luce: Page 11, line 9, after the word 
committee,“ insert the words or the bureau of the budget.” Page 11, 
line 10, after the word “ committee,’ insert the words “or bureau.’ 
pasa at line 11, after the word “committee,” insert the words “or 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, as the bill now stands, I can 
discover no connection between the bureau of the budget and 
the comptroller general. Apparently the comptroller general 
is to deal directly with Congress, and there is nowhere that I 
can discover any provision that the ideas or discoveries of the 
comptroller general shall be put at the command of the bureau 
of the budget in order that the President may be assisted in 
shaping his recommendations. This complete separation of 
these two branches may not have been intended by the commit- 
tee. If no fundamental objection presents itself for putting the 
comptroller general's office at the service of the bureau of the 
budget, I trust the committee will consent that the bureau of 
the budget may profit by the investigations, observations, 
studies, and criticisms of the comptroller general; and until 
I learn whether or not that seems objectionable to the chair- 
man I will not comment further on the proposal. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, it was the opinion, I think, of 
everyone who appeared before the committee that the ideat 
system of Government finance, so far as appropriations and ex- 
penditures go, embraces two distinct and separate functions. 
In the first place, it is the duty of the office that pays out the 
money to make an estimate of what its requirements will be. 
Congress acts upon that estimate. Then comes this separate 
and distinet office, semijudicial in character, which determines 
whether or not expenditures made are legal, and then audit 
the acceunt. That department is intended as a check against 
extravagance. That department is intended to have a reflex 
influence upon the bureau of the budget. The bureau will 
know at all times that that department is watching it, and 
that for every appropriation that is made there will have to be 
a legitimate use. 

Now, the gentleman’s amendment brings in a new element. 
It would tie up these two separate things together. I do not 
believe there should be the closest relations between the two 
departments. I have found that when a man goes into a law- 
suit it is just as well not to tell the opposite side what your 
testimony is before it is submitted to the jury. And so, in pre- 
senting the matter of the budget the President ought to be 
required at all times to present only a budget that he can 
justify, knowing that if he does not present a budget that he 
can justify in every particular Congress will attack it and that 
Congress will require the bureau of the budget to show how 
the expenditure of money asked for is necessary. It seems to 
me that with these checks and balances against estimates and 
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expenditures Congress will be placed in a position to judge as 
to the necessity for expenditures at all times. The amendment 
would give the Executive a power over the audit and control 
that it is not the intention or theory of the bill that the 
Executive shall have at all. If it is to be the office of criticism, 
of course it should be friendly criticism, intelligent criticism, 
but it ought not to be a mock trial. It ought to be upon real 
and substantial facts that are developed, and only in that way 
will it function in a healthy and economical manner, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. LUCE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCE. We are getting just what I am seeking, a record 
of what the committee means. Now, let us put a concrete 
proposition. Supposing the comptroller general ascertains that 
in some one of these buildings down here, in some department, 
100 employees are at work where 50 could do the job. Under 
his program nothing is to be done about that until report is 
made to Congress. Does the gentleman see any objection to in- 
forming the bureau of the budget of that fact, in order that the 
President may prune his estimates accordingly? 

Mr. GOOD. I call the attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that the appropriation has already been made, and the next 
estimate will be pruned, because the comptroller general will 
call the attention of Congress to the matter in his report, and 
the comptroller general will go before the committee having 
jurisdiction of that appropriation and will point out the fact 
that there is an expenditure that is useless and worthless and 
that ought to be eliminated. 

Mr. LUCE. But, Mr. Chairman, the report of the comp- 
troller general is to come in here on the day that Congress 
opens, while the budget must be prepared weeks in advance. 
What is the objection to allowing the bureau of the budget to 
learn of the waste and extravagances and the opportunities for 
retrenchment that have come to the knowledge of the comptroller 
general? 

Mr. GOOD. The bureau of the budget will learn that fact. 

Mr. LUCE. How? 

Mr. GOOD. Just a few examples of the kind that the gentle- 
man has called attention to, when they are exploded on the 
floor of the House or by the report of the comptroller general, 
will make the bureau of the budget more efficient, and unless 
you have that power to enforce efficiency I do not believe you 
will get efficiency. Besides, the fiscal year will only have about 
six months to run after the report of the comptroller is made. 

Mr. LUCE. May I ask one question more? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCE. Do I understand that you contemplate that the 
bureau of the budget shall be a criticizing body? 

Mr. GOOD. No; the bureau of the budget is the body that 

initiates the estimates. It may be that it will criticize certain 
departments and expenditures to the President, but not so far as 
its published reports or public criticism are concerned. I do not 
see how that can be its function. 
- Mr. LUCE. The gentleman brings it out very clearly that 
the bureau of the budget is not to criticize. The comptroller 
general is to criticize, but the criticisms made by the comp- 
troller general are not to be put at the command of the bureau 
ef the budget, and therefore will not affect the estimates laid 
before them, but are to be retained for the information of 
Congress. 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, if the bureau of the budget is worth 
anything at all, it will have to indulge in a great deal of criti- 
cism that goes to the President at all times, but the bureau 
of the budget does not make reports, except a request for ap- 
propriations through the President. That is not a criticism, 
but a request for the appropriation of money, and in that 
request for appropriation there is no place for criticism, because 
the President will submit what he thinks is an ideal plan 
and an estimate of appropriation for only those things that are 

absolutely necessary. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest that under the provision on page 
3 the bureau of the budget, the director and the assistant can 
confer and consult with or get any information they desire 
from the comptroller general, and the comptroller general 
will have to give it to them. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, that did not escape my atten- 
tion; but if the gentleman will read subsection (b) he will find 
that the power of the bureau of the budget in that particular 
is restricted to the operation of the department itself. He 
— investigate the way the comptroller general is doing the 

Mr. KITCHIN. He must investigate and give any informa- 
tion concerning it which he has. 

Mr. LUCE, Will the gentleman show me that point? 


Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman will see it for him- 
self if he will read it. 

Mr. LUCE. I have read it, but I do not see what the gentle- 
man says. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It says: 

(b) All departments, bureaus, boards, commissions, offices, 


or other establishments of the Government, except the le — 
branch and the Supreme Court, shall furnish to the President such 
information regarding the powers, duties, activities, organizations, 
financial transactions, and methods of business of their respective 
offices as he may from time to time require of 

Could not the President require of the comptroller general 
any information regarding his duties? And if he finds that 
there are 100 offices down here that should be dispensed with, 
can not the President get that information from him, and 
would he not give that information to the President, and then 
could not the President authorize the bureau of the budget to 
check all of that information? The succeeding lines say: 

And the director of the bureau of the budget, or any of bis assist- 
ants or employees, when duly authorized by the President shall, for 
the purpose of securing Daek information, have access to and the 
right to examine any books, documents, pa — or records of any such 
12 8 bureau, board, commission, office, agency, or other estab- 

Mr. LUCE. My own study of the section does not lead me 
to the conclusion that they can do what the gentleman thinks 
they can do. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Could they not do it? 

Mr. LUCE. I do not believe it can be honestly twisted to 
that purpose. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Whether that is the purpose or not, under 
that language could they not get any information from the 
comptroller general that he had, and would it not be for the 
President to call upon the comptroller general or for the direc- 
tor of the budget to call on the comptroller general for any 
information that he had, and would it not be the duty of the 
comptroller general under that language to give it to them? 

Mr. LUCE. If that was done, the comptroller genera) would 
do the very thing that the gentleman from Iowa says he does 
not want done. We can not have in both fish and fowl. It must 
be one thing or the other. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am trying to show the gentleman what the 
act says he must do. I think the gentleman will find that lan- 
guage, if he reads it very carefully, covers his proposition. 

Mr. LUCE. I have read it several times. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have no objection to the gentleman’s 
amendment, because I think it would be in harmony with sec- 
tion 8, but I do not think it is necessary while section 3 remains 
in the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to say by my 
answer that I would not have the comptroller advance any 
decision when requested. He does that every day and will con- 
tinue to do it. The proposition of the gentleman is that the 
comptroller general shall, at the request of the bureau of the 
budget, send all his force there, if necessary, to direct assist- 
ants, to furnish it with information at any time. I think that 
would disorganize the comptroller’s office. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to the 
fact that the bureau of the budget is simply a clerical force 
placed at the disposal of the President of the United States to 
furnish him with information as to how he shall make up the 
estimates for expenditures to be required for the conduct of the 
Government for any given year. There is no reason why the 
clerical force of the President for that purpose should be au- 
thorized to require the Comptroller and the Auditor of the 
Treasury to furnish it with information. ‘The purpose of the 
clerical force of the President is to acquire what information 
it can by study of the departments. I apprehend that it will be 
the purpose of such a bureau as is to be furnished to the Presi- 
dent to require of every bureau in the Government every parti- 
cle of information that can be obtained to tell what the needs 
of the bureau may be. 

On the other hand, it will be the function of the comptroiler 
and auditor to supply the Congress, that is to be the critic of 
the administrative branch of the Government under this law, 
with such information as will enable it to intelligently criticize 
the acts of the administration. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The President could at any time get the 
information. 

Mr. MADDEN. Undoubtedly he could get it without asking 
for it, because section 3 of the bill provides amply for furnish- 
ing such information as is provided for in the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

There is no disposition on the part of the committee to pre- 
vent the administrative branch of the Government from getting 
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information. But the purpose is to separate the comptroller 
and auditor from the executive branch of the Government and 
leave it free as an instrumentality through which the legislative 
branch of the Government can get information which it has not 
been able to get heretofore, and thus leave the people’s repre- 
sentatives to criticize any waste or extravagance of the admin- 
istration by whomever it may be presided over. 

And so I say that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] is not only unnecessary, but I think 
it will be unwise to adopt it. It is unnecessary because the 
law already contemplates that the information shall be fur- 
nished by the comptroller and auditor in section 3, but it 
would be unwise to adopt it because it ties the executive and 
the legislative hand and foot through the comptroller and the 
auditor, and that is exactly what we want to avoid. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 11, after the word “ request,” insert a new sentence, as 
follows: “Ón a date to be fixed by the President he shall annually 
make a report to the bureau of the budget pointing out where appropria- 
tions may be reduced without ury to the public service, or where 
expenditure may be incurred for the sake of ultimate gain in economy 
or efficiency.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Is it not true that the committee has already 
adopted an amendment offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] at this place? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair can not remember whether the 
language is the same, but the Chair’s recollection is that the 
amendments are very similar. 

Mr. GARD, The amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts should follow the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is entitled to have his amendment submitted, 
although it is almost in the same language. Does the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts desire to press his amendment? 

Mr. LUCE. I do, Mr. Chairman. I desire to press the amend- 
ment in order that I may still further insure that the Congress 
contemplates doing the thing which it was advised not to do 
by the specialists who appeared before the committee. Mr. 
Collins pointed out to the committee that the first of the three 
weaknesses of the British audit system is that the comptroller 
does not report contemporaneously with the discovery of irregu- 
larity. The attempt to separate the comptroller general from 
the bureau of budget is strictly contrary to the experience of 
England. It also is directly contrary to what was recom- 
mended to the committee by Gov. Lowden, of Illinois, who ap- 
peared before the committee and pointed out the value of the 
Illinois system. It is contrary to the experience of Massachu- 
setts. It seems to me unfortunate that the committee should 
thus hamper the attempt to put at the command of the Execu- 
tive as well as of Congress all the benefits of studies, investi- 
gations, and criticisms. Of course I expect that the amendment 
will be rejected, but in order that at some future occasion we 
may look back upon this amendment and determine which of 
us was right I present the amendment, still wishing that the 
committee would permit the President to know regularly and 
promptly all the discoveries and opinions of the comptroller 
general. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘The gentleman, I think, forgets or overlooks the 
fact that the comptroller general is required to make his report 
to Congress. The President has that report, and the bureau of 
the budget has that report. 

Mr. LUCE. Pardon me, but does the President have it before 
he puts in his budget? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no. He has it at the same time that the 
President puts in his report. 

Mr, LUCE. ‘Then how does that help him make up his budget? 

Mr. GOOD. The President is supposed to have a competent 
force to make up his budget. If we are going to take a part of 
this office to help the President make up his budget, I greatly fear 
that we are going to confuse the two, and instead of having the 
checks and balances we have been talking about, we will have 
neither a check nor a balance. I can not see the value of the 
gentleman's suggestion, nor do I see where the provisions of the 
bill in this instance are in conflict with suggestions made by a 
single person who appeared before the committee. 

Mr, TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 
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Mr. TEMPLE. Does not the existing law provide that the 
Comptroller of the Treasury shall make preliminary rulings 
whenever a question of that sort is brought to his attention, and 
does not this bill provide that the power now held by the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury shall be conferred upon the comptroller 
general of the United States? 

Mr. LUCE. I have not so read the bill. If that is the case, I 
shall be glad to have it go into the RECORD. 

Mr. TEMPLE. It is in the existing law, which section 10 pro- 
vides shall continue in the powers of the comptroller general. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I shall vote for the pending bill because I 
believe in a national budget system and an independent audit of 
Government accounts. Budget systems have been instituted in 
at least 42 of our several States, and always with the most 
salutary results. It is the business way of doing the business 
of both the State and the Federal Government. 

This legislation is one of the most important pieces of con- 
structive legislation presented to Congress in the last quarter 
of a century, and the committee is to be congratulated upon the 
splendid bill it has presented for consideration. It is not, of 
course, a perfect bill, but lays the foundation for a constructive 
policy in national legislation that will mean much for the 
future welfare of our great Nation—a policy that will mean 
larger economy and greater efficiency. The taxpayers of our 
country are looking to Congress for relief in our enormous tax 
burdens which have evolved as a result of our Great World 
War. We must meet every emergency and every legitimate need, 
but must eliminate all waste and extravagance in every bureau 
and department of our Government. Bureaus and departments 
instituted to aid the Great War program and no longer needed 
should be quickly eliminated. The budget system as outlined 
in this bill will, in my judgment, help to fix the responsibility 
of our estimates and give to Congress a clearer conception of 
the real needs of our Government, and to meet these needs with 
an intelligent appreciation of our real duty. Our national ex- 
penses have increased with leaps and bounds until now they are 
simply enormous. We are told by reliable statisticians that the 
aggregate expenses of our Goyernment from the days of the 
Declaration of Independence to the opening of the Great World 
War was approximately $26,000,000,000, while Mr. Goop, chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, has just stated on the floor 
of the House that the expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year of 1920 will probably be between five and six billions of 
dollars. Such an enormous expense placed upon the taxpayers 
of our country demands that it be instituted and carried out 
along the lines of the most approved business methods, and it 
is well known that every well-organized business concern to-day 
is run on the budget system. It clearly outlines its needs and 
makes a thorough estimate of what its income would be, and 
arranges the lines of activities accordingly. While it is true 
that a government will not be able to hew the lines as closely 
as business concerns, and we do not anticipate that it will, 
yet in a large sense the Government ought to have a clear con- 
ception of what its resources are and what its legitimate needs 
are, and then apply in an intelligent way the ways and means 
to provide for that need. The American public demands of 
Congress that it shall do its business along business lines, and a 
budget system is the one long step in this direction. 

Let us, therefore, not only institute the budget system, but let 
us curtail expenses wherever possible without decreasing too 
much our efficiency. Indeed, let the American people feel that 
Congress is sympathetic with the tremendous burdens that they. 
are now carrying in the taxing line. As I understand this bill, 
it does not in any way depreciate the importance or efficiency of 
the several committees in determining the various appropriations 
for governmental needs, but rather emphasizes the obtaining of 
the very best possible estimate from responsible sources for the 
determination of their legislation, and would therefore help 
these various committees in their difficult deliberations and final 
determination of the facts, This bill, as I understand it, will 
help to remove the large amount of duplication which is now so 
apparent in the activities of our Government. There is no ques- 
tion to-day but what the Goyernment is taxing itself millions of 
dollars in duplication of work and efforts which should be 
promptly removed, and which no doubt would be removed to a 
very large degree through a system such as this bill would insti- 
tute. This one element alone would be sufficient justification for 
passing this bill unanimously by Congress. 

The independent audits provided for in this bill are, in my 
judgment, of tremendous importance, and are a distinct advance 
in the determination of our expenditures, and to ascertain cor- 
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rectly how our large appropriations should be expended, and will 
help us to eliminate the tremendous waste and extravagance 
which are so liable to creep in under a system of expenditures 
such as our Government has had in the past. As a whole, it is 
a piece of legislation whieh the country has demanded and which 
our Government needs, and which the people wilt appreciate, and 
which our Congress in years to come ean be proud that it has 
this day initiated. It should have the unanimous support of the 
House and be speedily enacted into law. [Applause,} 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aceordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Conmnittee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9783) 
to provide a national budget system and an independent audit 
of Government accounts, and for other purposes, and had di- 
rected him to report the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the amendments will be put en grosse. The 
question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion 
to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Texas opposed to the 
bill? 

1 Mr. BLANTON. I am not opposed to the principles of the 
III. 

The SPEAKER. Does any gentleman who is opposed to the 
bill desire to offer a motion to recommit? If not, the Clerk 
will report the motion of the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BLANTON moves to recommit the bill to the Select Committee on 
the Budget with instructions to report the same back to the House 
» with the following amendment: On page 7, line 17, after 


forthwi 
the word “ office," insert the words for six years,” and on page 
Strike out lines 1 to 7, imelusive, and on pane 9, line 21, after the w 


the word“ and.“ and on 


“appoint,” strike out the comma and 
strike out the comma and 


Hine 22, 9, after the word “ remove,” 
the words “4 and fix the compensation of. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas to recommit the bill. 

The question was’ taken. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division, and 
pending that I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair is of 
opinion that there is not a quorum present. The Doorkeeper 
will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, 
and the Clerk will call the rell. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 21, nays 258, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 150, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Almon ier cDuftie Steagall 
Bankhead Dickinson, Mo. McKeown — 
Blackmon ard Oliver ingo 
Blanton H: , Tex. h. 
Cara Hud on in 
Clark, Mo. Jones, Tex. ubey 
NAYS—258. 
Alexander Belt —— . 
Anderson Benham rown se 
Andrews, Md. Benson Buchanan Chindblom 
Andrews, Nebr. Black 11 Borroughs Christopherson 
nthon, Bland, Mo. er Classon 
cok Bland, Va. By S. C. Cleary 
Aswell Boles Byrns, Tenn. 
Ayres Bowers Caldwell nally 
Babka Box Campbell, Kans. Cooper 
Baer Bee, Campbell, Pa, Crago 
Barbour III. on Crisp, 
Bee Brooks, Pa. Crowther 
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Dickinson, Iowa 
minick 


Doughten 
Dowell 

r 
Dupré 
Dew 


yer 
Echols 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Elston 
Emerson 
Evans, Nebr, 
Evans, Ney, 
Fairfield 
Ferris 
Fess 
Fisher 
Eitegerald 


Gallagher 
Glynn 
Good 


Holland 
Houghton 


Ackerman 
Bacharach 
Barkley 


Bland, Ind. 
Boo 


Flood 
Fuller, I. 
Puller, Mass. 
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Howard Minahan, N. J. Smith, III. 
Hu Monahan, Wis. Smith, Mich. 
Hulin AMondelt Smithwick 
Hull. Iowa Mooney Stedman 
Huli, Tenn, Moore, Ohio Steele 
Humphreys Mo. Steenerson 
— M Stephens, Ohio 
Jacoway Neer” Stinces 
J Neison, Mo. Strong, Kans. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson, Wis, Strong, Pa. 
yuan, Wash. Newton, Minn, Summers, Wash, 
ones, Pa Nichels, Mich. Sumners, Tex. 
Juul Nolan Sweet 
Kearns O'Connell ‘faylor, Colo. 
Keller C ‘Taylor, Tenn, 
Kelly, Pa. Oldfield ‘Temple 
Kettner — Thompson 
sborne Tilman 
Te Overstreet zr n 
chin R ‘Timberlake 
Kleczka Par Tinkham 
Knutson Phelan Towner 
raus Piatt Vaile 
Lampert Purnell Vare 
Lanbam Radctiffe Venable 
Lankford Rainey, Ala. Vestal 
— Ba va 
oigt 
Lazaro Randall, Calif, Velstead 
Lea, Calif, Randall, Wis. alsh 
Lehlbach Rea vis Ward 
Linthicum aot — 5 Tan- 
nergan W. Va. at 
tongs orth a 2 Watson. . 
e a a 
Lufkin Riddick —— 
Meartha Range Webster 
e ur ue 
McLaughlin, Micb. Ronse Welt 
Macaregcr aris White aus 
acGregor er te, 1 
Ma Ind. White. Me, 
Magee Sanders, N, Y. Wil 
Major fi Wilson, La 
Mansfield 4 uron; * 
pes rs od. Va, 
Mason Sherwood Wood, 
Mays Shreve right 
eee — Young, N. Dak, 
err nnott o 
Michener 8 rn 
Miller Smith. Idaho 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT *—2, 
Candler Frear 
NOT VOTING—150. 
Gallivan Lee, Ga, N. X. 
Gandy n 
Ganly ttle Robinson, N C, 
Garland cAndrews Re Pky. 
Garner. McChatie 
rrett McCulloch Rose 
Godwin, N. C e n Rowan 
oldfo; McGleanon Sabath 
dedi aa, Mb = Baars te 
n, 3 cKiniry un a 
. McKi u 
r In Mei zhlin Nebr. Sein 
ro eLaug 3 4 
rifin MacCrate 
Hamill Maber set 
Mann, III. 
Harrison Mann, 8. C. all 
Haskall rtin Smith, N. Y, 
Ha Montague Snell 
Hef oon Snyder 
Hicks Moore, Pa. St ns, Miss. 
im Moare, Va. Sul n 
usted Moores, Ind. Swo 
Ireland orin ‘Taylor, Ark. 
Jefferis Mott Thomas 
Johnson, K Newton, Mo. Tincher 
Johnson, Miss. Nicholls, S. C. Treadwa 
nston, N. Y. Ogden Walters 
ahn Padgett Welling 
Kelley, Mich. Parker heeler 
enda Pell WHson, III. 
Kennedy, Iowa Peters Winslow 
Kennedy, R. L Porter Wise 
Kie Pou Wood, Ind 
Kincheloe Rainey, H. T. Yates 
Kreider Rainey, J. W. Zi 
LaGuardia Ramsey 
Langley Rayburn 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 
Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. THOMAS. 
Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. SMALE, 
Mr. Rosston of Kentucky with Mr. Nicuorts of South Caro- 


lina. 


Mr. Laxcrey with Mr. FIELDS. 
Mr. TincHER with Mr. Jounsox of Mississippi. 
Mr. Treapway with Mr. BOOHER, 

Mr. ACKERMAN with Mr. McLane. 
Mr. WHEELER with Mr. DEBANE. 
Mr. Kann with Mr. Dent, 
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Mr. BAcHAnACH with Mr. Moon. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas. 
Mr. Crasrron with Mr. Jonn W. RAINEY. 

Mr. GoopyKoontz with Mr. RAYBURN, 

Mr. Morr with Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr, Evans of Montana. 
Mr. Ocpen with Mr. DAGAN. 

Mr. Pankrn with Mr, Bactre. 

Mr. Porrer with Mr. DOREMUS. 

Mr. Kress with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Kremer with Mr. Jounston of New York. 
Mr. LaGuardia with Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky. 
Mr. Lrrrin with Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. McCurtoce with Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. McFappen with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr; Gov with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 

Mr. Granam of Ilinois with Mr. PELL. 

Mr. HAxmLrox with Mr. PADGETT. 

Mr. HASKELL with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. GRIFFIN, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN with Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. Havucen with Mr. MONTAGUE. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Mastin. 

Mr. Raarsey with Mr. Doortne. 

Mr. Buanp of Indiana with Mr. WELLING. 

Mr. Ropenzerc with Mr. DONOVAN. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. DEWALT. 

Mr. Scuarr with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Brirren with Mr. Taytor of Arkansas. 
Mr. SELLS with Mr. CULLEN. 

Mr. Srecer with Mr. Crarx of Florida. 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. BURKE with Mr. Saaru of New York. 

Mr. Core with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. Hustep with Mr. Mann of South Carolina. 
Mr. IRELAND with Mr. MAHER. 

Mr. McKrytry with Mr. GOLDFOGLE, 


Mr. McLaventtn of Nebraska with Mr. Gopwix of North 


Carolina. 
Mr. MacCrare with Mr. GARRETT. 
Mr. Corr with Mr. Sms. 
Mr. Costetto with Mr. SCULLY. 
Mr. Dexrsey with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. MCKINIRY. 
Mr. KENDALL with Mr. McGrennon. 
Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. MCCLINTIC. 
Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. Gantry. 
Mr. Moores of Indiana with Mr. GANDY. 
Mr. Kennevy of Rhode Island with Mr. MCANDREWS. 
Mr. Sworr with Mr. Carew. 
Mr. Dunn with Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. 
Mr. ELLSWORTH with Mr. SABATH. 
Mr. Futter of Illinois with Mr. Rowan. 
Mr. GarLanp with Mr. Roprnson of North Carolina. 
Mr. Goopart with Mr. RIORDAN, 
Mr. Watrens with Mr. OANTRILL. 
Mr. Wrtson of Illinois with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 
Mr. Wrxstow with Mr. BRINSON. | 
Mr. Yates with Mr. BRAND. 
Mr. Monix with Mr. GALLIYAN. 
Mr. Bece with Mr. WISE, 


General: 

Mr. SNYDER with Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “no,” unless I 
am paired. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman is paired. 
Mr. FREAR. Then I desire to answer “present.” 


Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I am paired on this vote and 
therefore I answered “ present” on the roll call. Mr. Speaker, 
permit me further to say that I am authorized by Mr. Joan W. 
Ratney to say that he would vote for this budget bill if he were 
present. He is away at home on account of a death. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, and the Doorkeeper 
an unlock the doors. The question is on the passage of the 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, on that I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 285, nays 3, 
not yoting 143, as follows: 


YEAS—285. 
Alexander Andrews, Nebr. Ayres Barbour 
on Anthony Babka Bee 
n Ashbrook Baer Bell 
drews, Md. Aswell Bankhead Benham 


Benson Fess Luhring Sanders, Ind. 
Black Fisher McAndrews Sanders, La. 
Bland, Ind. Fitzgerald MeArthur Sanders, N. Y. 
and, Mo Focht McCulloch Sanford 
Bland, Va Fordney MeDuiftie Scott 
Blanton Foster 7 piped Sears 
Boies ¥Frear McKeo Sherwood 
Bowers French MeLaughlin, Mich. Shreve 
x Gallagher McPherson inclair 
Briggs Gard MacGregor Sinnott 
Brooks, Ill, Glynn Madden Slem 
Brooks, Pa. Good Magee Smith, Idaho 
Browne Goodall Major Smith, III 
Browning Graham, Pa Mann, S. C. Smith, Mich 
Brumbaugh Green, Iowa Mansfield Smithwick 
Buchanan Greene, Mass. Mapes Stedman 
Burroughs Greene, Vt. Martin Steele 
Butler Griest Mason Steenerson 
Byrnes, S. C. Hadley Mays Stephens, Ohio A 
yrns, Tenn. Hardy, Colo. Mead Stevenson 
Caldwell ardy, Tex, Merritt Stiness 
Campbell, Kans, Hastings Michener Strong, Kans 
Campbell, Pa Hawley Miller Strong, Pa 
Candler Hayden Minahan, N. J. Summers, Wash. 
Cannon ays Monahan, Wis. Sumners, Tex. 
Caraway Hernandez Mondell Sweet 
Carss Hersman Mooney ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Carter Hickey Moore, Ohio Taylor, Tenn, 
Casey Hoch Morgan - Temple 
Chindblom Holland Mudd ‘Thompson 
Christopherson Houghton Murphy Tillman 
ark, Mo, Howard Neely ‘Tilson 
n Huddleston Nelson, Mo. Timberlake 
Cleary Hudspeth Nelson, Wis. Tinkham 
dy Hull. 18 Newton, Minn. Towner 
Collier Hull, lowa Nichols, Mich, Upshaw 
Connally Hull, Tenn, Nolan Vaile 
per Humphreys O'Connell Vare 
Crago mie inson O'Connor Venable 
Crisp Igoe Oldfield Festal 
Crowther 3 Oliver Vinson 
Currie, Mich Olney Folgt 
rry, Calif. . —. S. Dak. Osborne Volstead 
ale Johnson, Wash, Overstreet Walsh 
Dallinger Jones, Pa. Pal Ward 
arrow Jones, Tex. Par Wason 
Dave: Juul Parrish Watkins 
Davis, Minn, Kearns Phelan Watson, Pa 
seid = — Keller Platt Watson, Va 
Kelly, Pa. Purnell Weaver 
Dickinson, Mo. Kettner Sars ‘ebb 
Dickinson, Iowa Kitchin Radcliffe Webster 
Dominick Kleczka Rainey, Ala. wee 
Doremus Knutson Raker Whaley 
8 Kraus Ramseyer White, Kans. 
Dowell papers Randall, Calif. White, Me. 
Dunbar am Randall, Wis. Williams 
Dupré Lankford Reavis Wilson, La 
Dyer Larsen Reber Wilson, Pa. 
Echols Earn Reed, W. Va. wee 
Edmonds Laza Rhodes Woods, Va 
Elliott Lea Calit. Ricketts goari 
Elston Lehibach Rogers Wright 
Emerson Linthicum Romjue Young, N. Dak. 
Evans, Nebr, Lonergan Rouse Young, Tex. 
Evans, Ney. Longworth Rowe 
Fairfield Luce Rubey 
Ferris Lufkin Rucker 
NAYS—3. 
Blackmon Moon Steagall 
NOT VOTING—143. 
Ackerman Gandy Kreider 3 
Bacharach Ganly LaGuardia fordan 
Barkley Garland Langley Robinson NC 
Garner Lee, Ga, Robsion, Ky. 
Booher Garrett 3 Rodenberg 
Brand Godwin, N. C. Little Rose 
Brinson Goldfogie McClintic Rowan 
Britten oodwin, Ark. McFadden Sabath 
Burdick G koontz MeGlennon Saunders, Va. 
Burke ‘oul Mekin Schall 
Cantrill Graham, III. McKinley Scully 
rew riffin Lane * Sells 
Clark, Fla. pen McLaughlin, Nebr. Siegel 
Cole Hamilton MacCrate Sims 
Copley Harrison Maher Sisson 
Costello Haskell Mann, III Small 
Cramton Hau Montague Smith, N. Y. 
—.— ne —.—— 5 Snell 
sey ersey oore, Va. 
Dent Hicks Moores, Ind. ete Miss, 
Dewalt Hill Morin van 
Donovan Husted Mott were 
Dooling 79 — Newton, Mo. re or, Ark. 
Drane efferi Nicholis, S. C. ‘Thomas 
Dunn Jobnson; is Ogden Tincher 
Eagan Johnson, — Padgett Tread way 
Eagle Johnston, N. Y. Parker Walters 
Ellsworth Kahn Pell Welling 
Esch Keiley, Mich. Peters Wheeler 
Evans, Mont. Kendail Porter Wilson, III. 
Fields Kennedy, Iowa Pou Winslow 
Flood Kennedy, R. I. Rainey, AS = Wise 
Freem ie Rainey, J. Wood, Ind. 
Fuller, III. Ramsey Yates 
Fuller, Mass. ing th ta Zihlman 
Gallivan aid Reed, N. Y. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Bunk with Mr. Sacre of New York. 
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. Core with Mr. SISSON. 

„ BRITTEN with Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 

. KENDALL with Mr. McGLennon. 

. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. McCurnric. 

. Kress with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

. Kremer with Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. 

. LAGUARDIA With Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky. 

. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. THOMAS. 

. Woop of Indiana with Mr. SMALL. 

Ions tox of Kentucky with Mr. Nicholls of South Carolina. 


Mr. GARLAND with Mr. Rostnson of North Carolina. 
Mr. GoopyKoontz with Mr. RAYBURN. 


r. Gour with Mr. Henry T, RAINEY. 

. GRAHAM of Illinois with Mr. PELL. 

. HaanrroN with Mr. PADGETT. 

. HASKELL with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

. Morin with Mr. GALLIVAN. 

. Morr with Mr. FLOOD. 

. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Evans of Montana. 
. LANGLEY with Mr. FIELDS. 

~ LITTLE with Mr. HEFLIN. 

. McFappeN with Mr. HAMILL. 

McKinney with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

. HAUGEN with Mr. MONTAGUE. 

. Hicks with Mr. MARTIN. 

. MCLAUCHLIN of Nebraska with Mr. Gopwin of North Caro- 


r. MacCrate with Mr. GARRETT. 

. Ocpen with Mr. EAGAN. 

. Parker with Mr. EAGLE. 

. Ramsey with Mr. Doorrna, 

n TIN HER with Mr. Jounson of Mississippi. 
. Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. Gantry. 
„ IRELAND with Mr. MAHER. 

b. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. McKintry. 
. Moores of Indiana with Mr. GANDY. 

. TREADWAY with Mr. BOOHER. 

r. ACKERMAN With Mr. McLane. 

. WHEELER with Mr. DRANE. 

. Ropensera with Mr. Donovan. 

. Rose with Mr. DEWALT, 

. SELLS with Mr. CULLEN. 

. SIEGEL with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

. Sworer with Mr. Carew. 

. WALTERS with Mr. CANTRILL. 

. WINSLow with Mr. BRINSON. 

. YaTEs with Mr. BRAND. 

. ZIHLMAN with Mr. BARKLEY, 

. SNELL with Mr. WELLING. 

. Hustep with Mr. RIORDAN. 

. JEFFERIS With Mr. Harrison. 

. Kine with Mr. GRIFFIN. 

r. KAHN with Mr. DENT. 

. BACHARACH with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas. 
r. SNYDER with Mr. Garner. 

Bud with Mr. WISE. 

. Copiry with Mr. Sts. 

. CosTELLO with Mr. SCULLY. 

. Burvick with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

. CRAMTON with Mr. Jonn W. RAINEY. 

. Dempsey with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia. 
. ELLSWORTH with Mr. SABATH. 

Mr. Fux of Illinois with Mr, Rowan. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Goop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Goopwix, is 
sick, and in his behalf I ask leave of absence for him for the 
day on account of illness. I am authorized to state that if he 
were present, he would vote “ aye.” 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that Representa- 
tive Snyprr, of New York, is unavoidably absent. If he were 
present, he would have voted for the bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members of the House may have three legislative days in 
which to insert their own remarks on the budget system in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all Members of thè House may have three legisla- 
tive days in which to insert their remarks on this bill. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GOOD. The request is that they may insert their own 
remarks—- 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. On the bill? 


Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. That they may insert their own remarks 
on the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by publishing a letter that I have re- 
ceived from a major in the Army containing valuable informa- 
tion, as I view it, in regard to war-risk insurance. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by inserting 
a letter from an officer in the Army relative to war-risk insur- 
ance. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting in the Record an editorial from 
the Arkansas Methodist, of Little Rock, Ark., edited by Dr. 
A. C. Miller, in regard to Americanism. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 


CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
file the minority views from the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on the bill (H. R. 9822) authorizing a conference on international 
communication. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to file minority views of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on the bill (H. R. 9822) authorizing a conference on 
international communication. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROGERS. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
the gentleman if he is filing that this afternoon? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; right now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent 
to have the report printed in the Recorp for the information 
of the Members, because there is some doubt if we can get the 
printed report back by to-morrow, and the bill may come up 
to-morrow. 

Mr. ROGERS. I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 52 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, October 22, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Navy, transmitting a tentative draft of a bill to 
provide for the payment of the bonus and travel pay to enlisted 
men of the naval service who have been or may hereafter be 
discharged for the purpose of reenlisting therein, as provided 
for the Regular Army in the act of September 29, 1919 (H. Doc, 
No. 268), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. COADY, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3190) to authorize 
the construction of a bridge across the Pocomoke River at 
Pocomoke City, Md., reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 392), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, from the Committee on Rules, 
to which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 352) for the im- 
mediate consideration of the House committee substitute for 
S. 2775, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 393), which said resolution and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MERRITT, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9850) 
granting the consent of Congress to the board of county com- 
missioners of the county of Hartford, in the State of Con- 
necticut, to construct a bridge across the Connecticut River 
between Windsor Locks and East Windsor, at Warehouse Point, 
in said county and State, reported the same without amend- 
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ment, accompanied .by a report (No. 304), which said bill and 


report were referred to the House Cal i 

Mr. MONTAGUE, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3159) to 
authorize the State road department of the State of Florida to 
construct and maintain a bridge across the Choctawhatchee 
River near Caryville, Fla., approximately 170 feet south of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad bridge, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No.'895), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KAHN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the resolution (H. Res. 336) directing the Secre- 
tary of War to report to the House of Representatives the 
amount of sugar in the possession of the War Department, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied iby a report 
(Ne. 396), which said resolution and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 7 

Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2775) to promote the mining of 
coal, phosphate, oll, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public do- 
main, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 398), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KAHN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 70) relating 
to the induction of ‘registrants who applied and who were 
accepted for induction and assigned to educational institutions 
for special and technical training under the provisions of ‘the 
act approved August 31, 1918, but whose induction without fault 
of their-own was not completed, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No, 899), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8272) to restore Harry Graham, 
captain of Infantry, to his former position on ‘lineal list of cap- 
tains of Infantry, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 897), which said bill.and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9815) granting a pension to Hulda Flatt, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MPMORIALS. 
Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolntions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. MINAHAN of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10064) to 
increase the limit of cost of the public building to be erected at 


East Orange, N. J.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 


Grounds. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 10065) authorizing the superin- 
tendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to adjust certain 
claims; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10066) to pre- 
vent certain aliens from availing themseives of the provisions of 
the law relating to the disposition of the unappropriated public 
lands of the United States; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MINAHAN of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10067) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of East Orange, 
N. J., three German cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10068) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Newark, N. J., five German cannon or 
fieldpieces ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10069) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Orange, N. J., three German cannon or 
fleldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 10070) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the city of Buffalo, N. X., three German 
cannon or fieldpiece with their accompaniments; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 10071) to provide revenue 
and encourage domestic industries by the elimination, through 
the assessment of special duties, of unfair foreign competition, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 10072) to provide for the 
punishment of officers of United States courts wrongfully con- 
verting moneys coming into their possession, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10073) to amend sec- 
ton 177 of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 10074) to enlarge the juris- 
diction of the municipal.court of the District of Columbia and to 
regulate appeals from the judgments of said court, and for other 
‘purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10075) to fix the mileage to be 
paid officers of the Army, active and retired, including members 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, contract surgeons, expert account- 
unt of the Inspector General's Department, and others connected 
with the Army, and also providing for reimbursement for actual 
expenses of travel and a flat per diem in lieu thereof; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Resolution (H. Res. 352) for the immedi- 
ate consideration of House committee substitute for Senate bill 
2775; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MAPES: Resolution (H. Res. 353) to increase :the 
salary of the superintendent of the press gallery $400 per 
annum ; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 10076) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martin McDermott; ‘to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK :.A bill (H. R. 10077) granting a pension 
to Eli Hayes; to ‘the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10078) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Beer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 10079) granting a pension to 
Mary Busher; te the Committee on Invalid ‘Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 10080) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Cornell; ‘to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 10081) for the relief of 
Rose 8. Emke; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10082) for the relief of Rose H. Knell; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10083) granting 
an inerease of pension to Jay Cobb; to the Committee on Tn- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10084) granting an increase of pension to 
David Sedore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 10085) for the relief of Joe 
T. ‘White; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 10086) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Kimball; ‘to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 10087) granting a pension to 
Otis H. Shurtliff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 10088) granting a pension to 
Isaac M. Stroud; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 10089) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William S. Rowe; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 10090) granting a pension to 
Albert M. Kuppel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a ‘bill (H. R. 10091) granting a pension to Bridget J. 
Snody; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a ‘bill (H. R. 10092) granting a pension to Christina 
Pabst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10093) granting a pension to Oscar W. 
Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10094) granting a pension to Margaret A. 
Kinney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10095) granting a pension to Mary L. 
Harvey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10096) granting a pension to Edith H. 
Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10087) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Kankiewiez; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MINAHAN of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10098) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary M. Shepard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10099) granting 
an increase of pension to Charles Leathers ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL of California: A bill (H. R. 10100) grant- 


ing ʻa pension to Elizabeth Van Pelt; to the Committee on In- 


valid Pensions. 
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By Mr. STINESS: A bill (H. R. 10101) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Gould; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 10102) for the relief of A. H. 
Hollowny ; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Grand Army of 
the Republic, favoring an additional appropriation of a sum not 
exceeding $50,000 to be added to the $32,000 unexpended surplus 
fund reappropriated by act of Congress approved July 11, 1919, 
for the erection and completion of the national memorial arch- 
way at Vicksburg National Military Park; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Petition of S. B. Peart, J. B. 
Errecart, and Western Sheep Co., of Stockton, Calif., and A, L. 
Beal, of San Francisco, Calif., fayoring the protection of the 
sheep industry in the United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Lompoc Valley Bank and the Lompoc Valley 
Chamber of Commerce, of Lompoc, Calif., in favor of an ade- 
quate tariff on foreign-grown beans; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of Michael Davitt Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, requesting Congress of the United 
States to recognize the Irish republic; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of National Editorial Association, pro- 
testing against the repeal of the zone postage law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of Roxbury Council, No. 
123, Knights of Columbus, of Boston, Mass., protesting against 
the delay and lack of attention shown by the Government in its 
handling of the cases of many of its disabled soldiers who have 
been discharged from service with promises of compensation ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Industrial Traffic Club, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., protesting against the passage of the Cummins 
bill (S. 2906); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, protesting 
against many of the provisions of the Senate subcommittee 
bill (S. 2906); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MEAD: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
New York, protesting against the passage of the Smith-Towner 
educational bill; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Buffalo, N. Y., protesting 
against the passage of the so-called Siegel bill (H. R. 8315) ; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Letter from the Pasadena Ice Co., of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., protesting against the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative SIEGEL providing that the cost mark be placed on all 
merchandise when offered for sale; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, letter from the California Sugar & White Pine Co., of 
San Francisco, Calif., protesting against the bill introduced by 
Representative SIEGEL known as the cost-mark bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, letter from the California Sugar & White Pine Co., of 
San Francisco, protesting against a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative JEFFERIS which prohibits the exporting of lumber from 
the United States; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: Petition of J. L. Short and 
other residents of Brazil, Ind., favoring the passage of House 
pill 8157, known as Plumb plan; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Webnespay, October 22, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we look to Thee for Thy guidance to-day. We 
pray for the grace of patriotism—a patriotism founded upon 
regard for Thy law and reverence for Thy name and a supreme 
concern for Thy will. We pray that our Nation, established in 
righteousness, may continue to accomplish the will of God and 
may receive from day to day the blessing and direction of the 
great God of rightéousness and truth, We ask it for Christ's 
sake. Amen. 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. ? 3 

5 PROMOTION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the Ist instant, a statement regarding foreign 
marketing work of the Bureau of Markets, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a national budget system and an 
independent audit of Government accounts, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I present a resolution of the letter carriers of 
Emporia, Kans., which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Resolution adopted by the Rural Letter Carriers“ Association of the 


fourth congressional district at their ti - 
8 ry eir meeting held in Emporia Sep 


EMPORIA, Kans:, September 1; 1919. 
Dran Sins: We, the rural letter carriers of the fourth 
district of the State of Kansas, now in session, be leave to pagers 
make this statement in Congress: That the rural letter carriers ‘are 
subjected to such an increased cost of living and equipment and upkeep 
of same that we are in dire need of immediate help, ‘and must have it 
if we are to be able to keep up with the present cost, and that we 
ought to have at least 40 per cent increase on the mary now received.” 
3 8 
A. 
i Committee. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a resolution from Old Hickory 
(Thirtieth Division) Association, favoring immediate ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace with-Germany. 
There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 
OLD HICKORY (THIRTIETH DIVISION) ASSOCIATION. 
Resolution favoring immediate ratification of the treaty of peace with 
Germany, 
Whereas it was the high honor of the Thirtieth Division, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, to play an important part in bringing the long 
and terrible war with Germany and her allies to a successful close; 


an 

Whereas we believe it is necessary to the future ce and welfare of 
the United States and of, the world that the Roty of peace with 
Germany, including the league of nations covenant, be ratified by the 
United States without further delay, leaving all imperfections or 
imagined errors therein to be corrected hereafter by the use of the 
adequate machinery provided therein for that purpose: Be it 


Resolved, First, that it is the sentiment of this association that the 
treaty of peace witb Germany, including the league of nations cove- 
nant, should be immediately ratified in its present form without amend- 
ment or reservation, and the Senate of the United States is respectfully 
neged to do its part to that end. in order that the spiritual and mate- 
rial blessings of peace may once more be restored to the world, in order 
that the danger of future wars may be lessened and in order that we 
as a nation 1 55 live up to the high purposes for which we entered the 
war and for which so many members of our division gave their lives 


upon the battle fields of France and Belgium. 


Second, that copies of this resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, the President of the United States Senate, the United 
States Senators from North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, 
and copies be given to the press. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of the Retail. Grocers 
and Butchers’ Association, of Gheyenne, Wyo., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to decrease the high cost of living, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented a petition of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, of Newark, 
N. J., praying for the passage of Senate Resolution 189 for the 
protection of the colored race, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented a telegram in the nature of a pe- 
tition from the Michigan Baptist Ministers’ Association, of 
Flint, Mich., and a petition of the Association of Congregational 
Churches, of Saginaw, Mich., praying for the ratification of the 
proposed league of nations treaty, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Detroit, 
Mich., remonstrating against the establishment of a department 
of education, which were referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the city council of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., praying for Federal regulation of the manufac- 
ture and distribution of sugar, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. f 


1919. 
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Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Berkeley, Calif., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
league of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wood- 

ston, Kans., praying for the ratification of the proposed league 
of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 
He also presented a memorial of Subordinate Lodge No. 292, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America, of Parsons, Kans., remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called Cummins bill for 
the operation of railroads, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association of the Fourth Congressional District of Kansas, 
praying for an increase in salaries of postal employees, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


STEPHEN A. WINCHELL, 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1374) for the relief of Stephen 
A. Winchell, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 274) thereon. 

EXTENSION OF PASSPORT CONTROL. 


Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably, with an amendment, the bill (H. R. 9782) 
to regulate further the entry of aliens into the United States. 

The bill is of great importance, and I think there is no objec- 
tion to it. The committee was unanimous in reporting it favor- 
ably. It passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 284 
to 1, I believe, and its passage is recommended by the State 
Department and by the President. The purpose of the bill is to 
extend the present passport arrangements until suitable legisla- 
tion in reference to immigration is perfected and passed by the 
two Houses, which ought to be done as soon as possible, but it 
will take some time to enact such legislation. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MYERS. I will ask the Senator from Massachusetts if 
the consideration and passage of the bill will require much 
time? 

Mr. LODGE. I have just reported the bill from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I do not think it will take more 
than a few moments to pass it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask that the bill may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That if the President shall find that the publie 
safety requires that restrictions and prohibitions in addition to those 

rovided otherwise than by this act be imposed upon the entry of aliens 

to the United States, and shall make public proclamation thereof, it 
2 mz otherwise o by the President or Congress, be 
unlaw 

(a) For any allen to enter or attempt to enter the United States 
except under such reasonable rules, regulations, and orders, and sub- 

et to such papery visé, or other limitations and exceptions as the 
dent shall prescribe ; 
(b) For any person to transport or attempt to transport into the 
United States another pon with knowledge or reasonable cause to 
believe that the entry of such other person is forbidden by this act; 

(c) For any, person opens to make any false statement in an 
application for a passport or other permission to enter the United States 
with intent to induce or secure the granting of such permission, either 
for himself or for another ; 

(d) For any person knowingly to furnish or attempt to furnish or 
assist in furnishing to another a viséed passport or other permit or 
evidence of permission to enter, not issued and designed for such other 
Person's use; 

(e) For any person knowingly to use or attempt to use any viséed 
passport or other permit or evidence of permission to enter not issued 
and designed for his use: 

(f) For any person to forge, counterfeit, mutilate, or alter, or cause 
or procure to be forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or altered, any pass- 
sa visé, or other permit or evidence of permission to enter the 
nited States ; 

(g) For any person 1 to use or attempt to use or furnish 
to another for use any false, forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or al- 
tered passport, permit, or evidence of permission, or any passport, per- 
mit, or evidence of permission which, though originally valid, has be- 
come or been made void or invalid. 

Sec. 2. That any person who shall willfully violate any of the provi- 
sions of this act, or of any order or proclamation of the President pro- 
mulgated, or of any pern t, rule, or regulation issued thereunder, shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than $5,000, or, if a natural person, 
imprisoned for not more than five years, or both; and the officer, di- 
rector, or agent of any corporation who 8 participates in such 
violation shall be punished by like fine or imprisonment, or both; and 
any vehicle or any vessel, together with its or her appurtenances, 
equipment, tackle, apparel, and furniture, concerned in any such vio- 
lation, shall be forfeited to the United States. 

Suc. 3. That the term United States" as used in this act includes 
the Canal Zone and all territory and waters, continental or insular, 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

he word “persor.” as used herein shall be deemed to mean any 
individual, partnership, association, company, or other unincorporated 
body of individuals, or corporation, or y politic. 

Sec. 4, That in order to carry out the purposes and provisions of 


$18, 


this act the sum of $600,000 is hereby appropriated. 
Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect upon the date when the 
visions of the aet of Congress approved the 22d day of May, 1 


entitled “An act to prevent in time of war departure from and entry 
into the United States, contrary to the public safety,“ shall cease to be 
operative, and shall continue force and effect for a period of one 
year thereafter. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations, with an amendment, 
in section 5, page 5, line 3, after the word “ operative,” to strike 
out “and shall continue in force and effect for a period of one 
year thereafter.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask to have printed in connection with the 
bill the report of the House committee, which took some testi- 
mony and presented an excellent report. I also ask that the 
message of the President, the letter of the Secretary of State 
to the President, and the paraphrase of telegrams from our am- 
bassadors relating to the bill may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[House Report No. 382, Sixty-sixth Congress, first Session.] 


The Committee on Forelgn Affairs, to which was referred the bin 
(H. R. 9782) to regulate further the entry of aliens into the United 
States, having had the same under consideration, reports it back to the 
House with certain amendments with the recommendation that the 
amendments be a to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 3, line 7, strike out “ $10,000" and insert “ $5,000.” 

Page 3, line 8. strike out“ twenty“ and insert “five.” 

Your committee, in considering legislation of this character, has 
nad the benefit of the test mony of the Secretary of State, of Hon. 
Wilbur J. Carr, Director of the Consular Service, and of R. W. Flournoy, 
ir., Chief of the Division of Passport Control of the State Department. 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, of Washington, the author of House joint 
resolution 205, for which the present bill is in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, also appeared before the committee in behalf of legislation of 
this character. 

The act of Congress entitled “An act to prevent in time of war 
eet ea from and entry into the United States contrary to the 
publie safety,” approved May 22, 1918, established a strict system of 
passport control for all travelers to and from the United States, whether 
American citizens or not. By its terms, this act ceases to be operative 
with the termination of the present war. The recommendation of the 
Secretary of State is to the effect that so far as persons entering the 
United States, whether American citizens or aliens, are concerned, 
the act should, for the national welfare, be extended for a period of 
one year beyond the termination of the war. Your committee. after 
careful consideration, has decided that, in spite of certain administra- 
tive difficulties, it is wiser not to extend the act in so far as the con- 
trolling of American citizens is concerned. On the other hand, your 
committee has been . that urgent considerations of 
public welfare make desirable the extension of the act so far as 
incoming aliens are concerned for the period of at least one year. 

It will be noted that the existing act is applicable to four classes of 
persons: (1) Outgoing Americans, (2) outgoing aliens, (3) incoming 
Americans and (4) incoming aliens. 

The recommendation of the State Department, as 8 stated, 
was that control over the first two classes shoul cease with the 
promulgation of the treaty of peace. Your committee agrees with this 
conclusion, but goes further and recommends that the third class— 
incoming Americans—be also freed from restraint or control when the 
present war technically comes to an end. 

The Secretary of State testified that for some time—probabl 
some years—the other great Governments of the world would oe 
less continue in effect the very rigid passport requirements which have 
8 since 1914. This being true, it is quite probable that Amer- 
can travelers abroad will, as a matter of common precaution, and as a 
practical matter, need passports after the present law lapses; but your 
committee, while fully recognizing this fact, felt that so far as our 
own legislation was concerned, the control of the movements of 
American citizens desiring to travel abroad should again become 
unhampered and unembarrassed at the earliest possible moment. 

The bill recommended by your committee follows almost verbatim 
the language of the present act. The only changes of consequence 
are the following: 

(1) Whereas the present act imposes a penalty for violation of not 
more than $10,000 fine, or not more than 20 years’ imprisonment, your 
committee recommends a maximum of $5,000 fine and 5 years’ im- 
prisonment. This recommendation is upon the theory that the very 
drastic penalties provided in the present act were made to meet war 
conditions and war emergencies, and that as the proposed bill becomes 
operative only with the arrival of peace, the original penalties may 
safely and properly be greatly reduced. 

(2) Section 2 of the — ER act, which dealt wtih the movements 
Here init citizens, is altogether eliminated for reasons above 
ndicated. 

(3) Section 4 of the proposed bill appropriates the sum of $600,000 
to meet the necessary hoe of carrying out the provisions of the 
bill for the remainder of the present fiscal year. 

(4) Section 5 of the bill provides that it shall take effect when the 
3 of the present act cease to be operative and shall continue 
n force and effect for one year thereafter. 

The first section of the bill provides that it may 
8 within the year, if so ordered either by the 
Con ls 


The reasons for continuing passport control in the case of incoming 
aliens for at least one year seem to your committee to be numerous 
and compelling. As stated by Secretary Lansing, it is recommended 


Is there objection fo the present 


for 
ubt- 


cease to become 
President or by 
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are ga on to the United States, of whom a large - 
seem to be unsuitable for — citizenship or or else are engaged in 


very radical pro) against 

aoe Whe — 1 has obtained tr from our our representatives * done 
eir opinion as to t portance of con e legislation. ere- 

with — a ed statements of i erk at London; Am- 

allace, at Paris; Minister Garrett, at The Hague; Minister 

Schmesergan, at Christiania, Norway; Minister Sto „ at Berne, 

Switzerland; and others: 


[Paraphrase of telegram from London embassy.] 
May 24, 1919. 
Secretary or STATE, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Under present circumstances I recommend strongly that present visé 
requirements and verifications of rts of American citizens return- 
ing. to the United 5 N until situation becomes more normal. 


It is understood British authorities still retain certain control over 
if 3 of validity of American 
rt authorities much inconv ce 


interrogation of he bearers. | Furthermore, ex a perigee 

rrogation of applicant a consular 

officers necessarily must discourage presentation of false papers 

——— already aware that the Bolshevik authorities int ussia are 
rts, intending them to 


ke ag mage uine American pasporta; to use —1 

their to the United 8 — elsewhere ; some of a; :pass- 

ports a will appear here. Din 
AVIS. 


[Paraphrase of telegram from Paris.] 
June 7, 1919. 
SECRETARY 3 signee 
ashington, D. 0.. 
rticularly circular t 


c instruction 324, March 7: 
advisable at p isés and relax 


iscontinue alien . 
because such course would 
ee 


matters —— receive prompt attention, aa 2 not a well to grant 
such upon satisfact: m of delay, rather than to 
incur the additional clerical 3 by requiring that. ‘applications for 
emergency passports be made point of interrogation? b 


[Paraphrase of telegram from minister at The Hague. ] 
June 4. 
SECRETARY or — nd 
ebe 


summary o t 
quirements Aey aliens traveling to the United States after conclusion of 


Veh en 281 general at Rotterdam: 2 t uirements should 
e consu! at Ro e presen rem 
until far str. D laws have been 


remain in 2 at least 
enacted by Congress, as 8 ts of 5 — 7 —— 2 — 
«cndeavor to e te to the United and unl 
visé great numbers of undesirab! 8 ndoubtedly obt 
Moreover, unless strict contro] is observed, Bolshe 
tries neni snan. — mo reel States —— * 5 
nemy subjects shou perm except in 
or a considerable period. 
t Amsterdam: All aliens proceed 
should obtain American visé for as — a time a 
peace as danger exists from Bolshevism and other forms of agitation 
sro “revolution ge to the welfare of America 
he muay attaché: Aliens proceeding to the United States should 
rts with American visé for one year after the defi- 
of pence, because of immense exodus ot . from 
and other central Euro tteemp countries, since it is obvious that 
t to proceed to the ‘United States by 
o assume that a percentage of 
e -an and pot countries, as well as from south- 
undesirable, many of them for political 


reasons, 
The naval attaché: At least for the near future, all aliens proceeding 
Ai cay United States should be bearers of rts with the American 


to the United States 
er the conclusion of 


l sing with this control. There may be a t wave of 
2 to, America after the conclusion of peace. such case 
rts would give t opportunity so to restrict 


emigration, to of paspo as to keep out the dregs of Europe. 


The minister at The ap — entirely concurs with the above consens 
t agitators, BAEN and na eee a ——— 
other 


e ae of 


there is the 1 to eri control . have 
been t up and have at their disposal voluminous 
suspect lists. and facilities for identifying undesirables and dangerous 


— seem to present the most 
method of meeting the after- 


rsons who ere d ble. 
AR that the value of T control will 


7 2 not 
but on the uniform which it is 


carried 
out 


contro. 


partment, and ee instructed men without other and irrelevant 
duties should be pnt in charge of the work, G 
ARRETT. 


[Paraphrase of ‘telegram received from the American legation at 
Copenhagen. ] 


May 28, 1919. 
naval attachés that the visé 
States shonld be 200 150 for 

ce: 


I.agree fully with the 
of fi 


ig to. ail and 
passports ing to United 
after the 


expenditure. 


[Paraphrase of telegram reoolred from the American consul, Archangel. ] 
oa May 29, 1919. 
yoro n that aliens going to the United 8 
2 should be nie to fave passports so 
3 is regarded as cer ain 4 that a large number of aliens will try 70 enter 
the kias — from this arte t in the best P to sp 7 1 — p ropa- 
nsuls deci 0 
— 2 desirable conigfants or travel = j = —_ 
POOLE, 


We are all stron: 
after conclusion o 


[Paraphrase of telegram from consul at Christiania. ] 
May 26, 1919. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Wash on: 
United 8 5 aad aan rt ised. in order tha 
0 ve sv 0 — 
be examined in their native 2 and undesirables more eff 3 they 
— of Uni 
on be 
KE aced en- 


BCHMEDEMAN, 


é 8 that they be 


milita: 
tirely in the hands of the consul general. 


[Paraphrase of telegram received from the American Legation, 
Switzerland.) 
May 24, 1919. 


ssports for aliens be strictly su after 

— and Bolsheviki will not cease for at least 
„ because of rumors of rap ement 
le future enemies of United States. 


Recommend that 

3 The Wall, of 
year. n 
between Germans and poss 
ALL. 


The Secretary ae preg 9 positively that it will be the policy 
of the department, if the law is extended, to exclude only those aliens 
whose admission the United States the department believes would 
a prejudicial to the best interests of our country. ‘There would 

no attempt or 3 to Rees the amount of migration and 
the number of is means. Upon this important point 
it may be well to — ch. testimony before the — — of tho 
Secretary of State: 

“The Canan. ser coger | that this act is limited to 
incoming aliens, what would be the Pag with im the department, if you 


are to indicate, as to deal immigrants who a apply 
for vi from the various rts of Would you to 
grant a visé to everyone who could tatty ree DIMMA not d us to 
public morals or society, or what would be the scheme by which visés 


would be granted or withheld 
Lansing. Of hate, so far as the ae mae gee of State 
is concerned, it would be, as far as could be determined, the character 
N and whether he was a proper one to admit to entry 
o country. 
“The CHamMan. His political character or his personal character? 
“Secretary LANSING. Well, it ht be both. For — ang if I 
were considering an anarchist it would be his political character, or if 
I were consid the case of a criminal, that would be his personal 
character. So both enter into the problem. 
The Teeny And the State artment would deal with both? 
“Secretary LANSING. As far as possible. But, of course, the immi- 
—— authorities would have the ul ultimate say when he reached this 
coun 
“The CHainman, Would you attempt to exercise that control as part 
— a e United B pouer indicating how much immigration should come to 


LANSING. Not at all, unless we had a request from the 


—— ation authorities. I assume, so far as that is concerned, we 
woul adopt, in general, rules. 
“ The IRMAN. Of course, this law would give you the power to 


choke immigration off completely if you chose to exercise it? 

“ Secretary LANSING. Of course; RAA that is the very thing I wanted 
to point out, that that is a matter for Congress and not a matter for 
the Department of State, and we would adopt very closely the immi- 
gration 1 — I think. 

“The CHAIRMAN. In other words, you would simply aim to exclude 
the unfit? 

Secretary Lansinc. Yes, sir; the unfit. 
“The CHARMAN. You will not try to regulate the rise and fall of 
the imm tion tide — the medium of this act? 
See at all.“ 
— rras indicates that there is a very 
Russia, and other unsettled coun- 
ing to come x the United States at the earliest 


could probably not be r excluded under the immigration 
sews: he only way to check them is to stop them before they start, 
by means of the passport-control system. Your committee feels 
nats te — 8 of watching very carefully the anie E of 

be permitted to come to our shores du 


UI. 
on or exclusion of 9 for admission 


wi 
to the United States. The bill recommended fore, is primarily 


to preserve the status quo while Congress is considering its permanent 
program of regulation. 


1919. 


Scarcely less important than the retention of the passport control 
is the provision of funds to make that control effective. The work 
is delicate, difficult, and expensive. To perform it D will re- 
guire the services of at least 225 special employees of the Depart- 
ment of State, scattered in accordance with the needs of the service 
over the great ports of the world from which the tide of immigration 
flows to the United States. Seventy-five of these special employees 
will be employed at $3,000 per annum, and 150 of them at $2.500 
per annum. heir salaries, together with their traveling expenses, 
contingent expenses, and a small sum for additional employees within 
the department itself to administer the act, involve an expense of 
about $75.000 a month. Your committee in recommending a $600,000 
appropriation, therefore, is reckoning upon the expenses necessary for 
the parion of eight months from November 1 to June 30, the close of 
the fiscal year. 

While the exact expenses of administering the present act and the 
receipts accruing therefrom can not be segregated with accuracy 
owing, in part, to the fact that our diplomatic and consular officers 
have divided their time between this work and their other duties, 
it seems reasonably clear that the expenses of administering the 
act have been substantially balanced by the receipts therefrom. In 
other words, the service has been substantially self-supporting, 
There is every reason to assume that this condition will continue 
during the extension period. Thus the appropriation recommended 
proveny entails not the slightest actual financial burden to the 

vornment. 
Finally, your committee is satisfied that, by eliminating from the 
rovisions of the proposal all American citizens and all aliens within 
he United States who desire to return to their own country, the 
law will operate without hardship to any, but, on the contrary, most 
beneficently to our national welfare. Everyone knows the danger 
to our institutions which may result if the extreme radical or Red” 
element of Europe is allowed to come without let or hindrance to 
the United States. The State Department tells us frankly that it 
will not administer the law so as to regulate immigration as such; 
rather will it withhold its permission only in the case of those who 
by character or otherwise can not safely be allowed to form a part of 
our population. 

For the foregoing reasons, your committee believes that this legisla- 
tion should be promptly enacted. 

Appended herewith as a part of this report are a message from the 
President of the United States recommending legislation, and a letter 
from the Secretary of State to the President to the same effect: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, 
suggesting that the passport-control act of May 22, 1918, be extended 
for one year after peace shall have been concluded between the United 
States and the Central Powers of Europe, and that ample appro- 
priation be made for an effcient execution of that act and the regula- 
tions made under it during the remainder of the fiscal year. ; 

This recommendation brings up for your consideration a very impor- 
tant question of policy which has an intimate relation to the welfare of 
the country. Information from the agents of the Government in foreign 
eountries indicates that as soon as the existing restrictions upon travel 
are removed many persons will seek admission to this country, and that 
among the number are not only persons undesirable from the int of 
view of becoming future citizens, but persons whose ori and affilia- 
tions make it inadvisable that they should be permitt to enter the 
United States. The act of May 22, 1918, which makes possible the pre- 
vention of undesirable individuals from departing for the United States 
will automatically cease to be operative upon the establishment of a 
condition of peace. Individuals will then be free to come here for what- 
ever purpose they choose, and many will come for purposes which we can 
not spoons and which may, indeed, be dangerous to the country and to 
its Institutions. 

The immigration officials enforcing the immigration laws at the ports 
ef the United States will not be able oer to prevent the entry of 
all improper and dangerous persons because of the impracticability of 
developing a system of intelligence and investigation abroad to work 
in sufficiently close relationship to the Immigration organization in 
the United States to be thoroughly effective in distinguishing between 
those individuals whose right to admission should not be questioned and 
those whose admission would be injurious to the country. The experi- 
ence gained during the war shows that an efficient system of passport 
control, administered by the Department of State through the diplo- 
matic and consular officers in eoreige countries, can be depended upon 
to exclude practically all persons whose admission to the United States 
would be dangerous or contrary to the public interest. If the Congress 
eoncur in the view that the national welfare requires that the class of 
persons to which I have alluded should not enter this country, it is 
my belief that the simplest an most effective method that can be adopted 
would be to continue the rae of control now being carried on by the 
Department of State, working in close cooperation with the Commis- 
sioner Gencral of Immigration. 

It is obvious that effectiveness of control can only be obtained through 
supplementing the regular diplomatic and consular personnel with a 
sufficient number of reliable and capable men, and such men as would 
be useful can be had only through the payment of adequate compensa- 
tion. The Secretary of State estimates the Spe naitare required for the 
remainder of the current fiscal year at $750.000, including a number of 
additional employees in the Department of State who would be charged 
to supplement the administrative organization now maintained there. 
I quite agree with the view that it is entirely useless to make any outlay 
upon this work unless sufficient money is provided with which to make 
control effective. It would be most unwise to permit the public to rest 
under the impression that an effective control was being exerted over 
persons seeking admission to this country when, in fact, owing to inade- 
quate personnel and an inefficient administration of the law, dangerous 
persons were freely crossing our boundaries, 

It is important that I should add that the increase in the number of 
persons desiring to come to the United States has already almost over- 
whelmed the existing organization abroad, and that it is very doubtful 
whether the system of control can be kept in operation for more than a 
few weeks longer without additional appropriation. 

With the relaxation of restrictions upon transportation which are 
gradually taking place, the burden of examining applicants for passport 
visés will become so great as to be entirely beyond the 1 d of the 
number of officers whose employment existing appropriations make possi- 
ble. Therefore it is of the utmost importance that if the Congress should 
decide, as I hope it may, that the public interest requires that the exist- 
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ing system of control should be maintained and extended, it will enact 
the necessary legislation preferably by joint resolution and make ample 
appropriation at the earliest possible moment. 


Wooprow WItsox, 

Tur Wutre HOUSE, 

25 August, 1919, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 20, 1919, 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: In pursuance of the act approved May 22, 1918, 
entitled “An act to prevent in time of war departure from and entry 
into the United States contrary to the public safety,” there was built up 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, and in close cooperation 
with the immigration authorities of the Department of Labor, and the 
appropriate officers of the Departments of the Treasury, Justice, War, and 
Navy, a system of passport control with respect to aliens entering the 
United States. Under this system all aliens desiring to proceed from 
any foreign country to the United States have been required to obtain n 
visé of the American consular vfficer at the port of departure upen their 
passport. -Aliens have not been permitted to enter the United States, 
even if by chance rd Maga reach any of its ports, unless a properly 
viséed passport couid be produced. 

The act mentioned provides for passport control only during the period 
when the United States is at war. Consequently the question now arises 
whether it would be consistent with the best interests of this country to 
discontinue the system described. With a view of determining upon a 
recommendation to be made to Congress, I have sought the views of the 
heads of the American diplomatic missions abroad and inclose, for your 
information, paraphrases of telegrams embodying their opinions, 

As will be noted, all of the diplomatic missions so far heard from 

recommend the continuance of the visé regulations. It is believed that 
during the continuance of the war large numbers of undesirable and 
dangerous persons have been kept out of the United States through the 
enforcement of the visé regulations. The elements of unrest and dis- 
order, which have always existed to a certain degree, but have been kept 
more or less under subjection, have in the unsettled conditions arising 
from the war broken their bounds in various quarters, particularly in 
Russia and central Europe, and there is every reason to believe that 
large numbers of aliens who do not believe in the form of government 
now existing in the United States may attempt to come to this country, 
many of them for the express purpose of carrying on anarchistic agita- 
tion. Reports indicate that anarchistic organizations in foreign lands 
are engaged in a propaganda which extends beyond the limits of their 
own country and includes the United States, and there is no doubt that 
ug are attempting to send agents to this country to spread their propa- 
ganda. 
After considering the reports of the representatives of this country 
abroad and conferring with some of our ministers on this subject, I do 
not believe that the time for sbandoning the safeguard afforded by the 
passport-control system has vet arrived or that it will arrive immedi- 
ately upon the conelusion of peace. It furnishes valuable assistance in 
preventing undesirable people from coming to this country and is effective 
not only because it is more feasible for officers stationed in the country 
from which individuals seek to emigrate to obtain information concern- 
ing their antecedents, character, and objects than it is for officers in 
the United States to obtain such information, but also in cases which 
pene suspicious it is much easier to refuse a visé than to deny ad- 
mittance to the suspected person after he has arrived at a port of entry 
of the United States. 

I do not wish to be understood as holding that the visé system could 
or should supplant the exclusion provisions of the immigration law, 
but I am convinced from the operation of the system during the war 
that it can be for some time in the future, until conditions shall have 

me more settled, a very valuable adjunct in 3 the admis- 
sion of agitators and other dangerous persons. In any continuance of 
the passport-control system the cooperation of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion of the Department of Labor, which has been so frecly extended to 
this department, must necessarily be continued, 

Tw) things are necessary to the continuance of the passport-control 
system: (1) The extension by special act or joint resolution of the act 
of May 22, 1918, and (2) the appropriation of a sum sufficient to pay 
the salaries of such additional employees as may be needed for the 
efficient carrying on of the work, both here and abroad, and paying the 
other expenses incident to the enforcement of the act. With reference 
to the first pomt it is suggested that it might be wise to extend the pro- 
visions of the act of May 22, 1918, for a period of one year after peace 
has been concluded with the Central Powers in Europe. If at the end 
of that time a further extension should be found necessary, the matter 
can again be submitted for the consideration of Congress. 

With reference to the second point, Congress appropriated the sum of 
$75,000 “for carrying out the provisions of the act" mentioned, “ in- 
cluding contingent and miscellaneous expenses and personal services and 
rent in the District of Columbia and elsewhere.” This appropriation not 
only ceased to be available on June 30, 1919, but was never more than 
a small item of the cost of the enforcement of the law, inasmuch as con- 
sular and immigration, military and naval officers were utilized in con- 
nection with the other duties pertaining to the war which they were dis- 
charging. It is not possible, however, to continue this longer without 
further appropriation, for the expense is too heavy a charge upon the 
regular appropriations to permit of a continuance of the work. The 
work here and abroad has already developed beyond the capacity of the 
existing organization to deal with. A careful examination of the needs, 
both in this department and in the NA Heap as and Consular Service 
abroad, convinces me that an appropriation of not less than $750.000 
will be necessary if the system of control be extended after the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of peace through the existing fiscal year. The 
extent to which the work may be developed will be readily apparent 
when it is considered that the total number of immigrants admitted to 
this country during the fiscal year 1919 was 141,132, while the total 
number admitted in the year preceding the beginning of the war 
was 1,218,480, or more than nine times the number being admitted 
at the presens time. Itis thought, however, that some time will elapse 
before immigration and travel reach their prewar condition, hence the 
estimated expense is much less than it would be were it to be based 
upon eyen half the prewar immigration. An itemized estimate of the 
probable expenditure both here and abroad is inclosed. It may be 
plainly pointed out that it is useless to attempt to continue the system 
unless ample provision is made for its efficient enforcement. Regulations 
of the importance of those of passport control inefficiently executed or 
not executed at all are not only useless but, in the existing situation, 
may be dangerous. ` 
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it is a that visé fees are now being collected at the rate of the pear, 
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I recommend that, if you approve, this matter be laid before Congress 
at the earliest possible moment, in order that it may determine whether 
the g system shall be continued and, if so, make provisions for 
its efficient execution. 


Tun PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


NOBERT LANSING. 


[Publie, No. 154, Sixty-fifth Congress, H. R. 10264.) 


An act to prevent in time of war departure from or entry into the United 
States contrary to the public safety. 
Be it enacted, etc., That when * United ne ger is at war, if the 
that the public a À requires tha t restrictions and 
rohibitions in addition to those provi otherwise than by this act be 
rsons from and their 1 22 bed 
un 


nited States excep’ 
tions, and orders, and subject to such limitations and exceptions as ‘as the 
President shall prescribe. 
PARAS ae a ny person to transport or attempt to transport from or — 
tes another person with knowl or reasonable ca 
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Approved, — PE 22, 1 
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and dangerous s have been t out of the United States through 

the enforcemen — te aye to a certain degree, b but have been 
» whic ve always e 4 n but have 

kept more or less under subjection, have in t e unsettled conditions 
from the war broken thetr Sou wae tx coe + Bere articu- 

larly Russia and Central Europe, and there is every reason to believe 

that large numbers of aliens, who do not believe in the form of Govern- 


—— . to come to this 
of en on anarchisti 
e organiations e 


in foreign 
ee ne eee in a propaganda which extends ond the limits of 
their own country and includes the United States, and there is no doubt 
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; 

'Hstimate af proposed: for continuance: of passport: controt 
for the year ending Juns 30; 1920. 

Personnel and : 


— expenses err X $225 
f : employees, a 009 per annum ; 000 
gan special employees, — bint Neg per- —— 375. 000 
ctual and necessary traveling expenses of e ees. to 
and from posts of duty —.— whem —— 
86—— . eee FF 155, 000 


After. considering the reports of the representatives of this country 
abroad and 8 with some of our ministers on this subject. I do: 
not believe that the time for abandoning the safeguard afforded by the 
Passport-control system has yet arri or that it will arrive imme- 
rai . e ee pers 
preven people m- co 5 ! 
effective: not because it is more. feasible for-officers stationed in the 
country from which individuals seck to emigrate to obtain information. 
concerning their antecedents, character, and objects. than Ms, Is for 


in the United States to obtain such. information, tional for. fiscal per ending June 30, 1920 100, 000 
refuse ‘expenses in 


8 
ag 
= 
5 
8 


cases which appear suspicious it is much easier: Personnel and gton: 
deny admittance to the suspected person after he has arrited at a bort Additional ees Department State 
of entry of the United States. Are Dob — — 


L do not wish to be understood as holding that the-visé system could 
ary should lant: the: exclusion provisions of the imm tion law, | 
but E am: convineed from the operation of the system d the war 
that it can be for some time in the future, until conditions shall have 
become more settled, a very valuable adjunct. in preventing the admis- | 


sion of agitators and other dangerous persons, In any continuance of 30, 000 
the passport-control system the cooperation of the Bureau of Immigra- So Sees 
—— 2 t tbe phir of Labor, 8 a so freely extended to Total for 12 months 885, 000 
department. must necessarily con i > ＋ r ut he, roxima 

‘Two are necessary to the-continuance: of the passport-control, peaks TORAO aan ‘SOP . ee 
system + (1). The extension: by special act or joint resolution of the act AN 
or May 22; 1918, and (2) the appropriation of a sum sufficient to pay [Paraphrase of telegram from, London embassy. ] 
the» salaries. of such additional employees as may be needed for- the Mar 24 1019. 


efficient carrying on of the work, both here and abroad, and paying the 
other expenses incident to the enforcement of the act: With reference 
to the first point it is that it might: be wise to exend the pro- 
visions af act of May 22, 1918, for a: period of one-ycar after peace- 
Uns been concluded with the Central Powers in Europe. If at the end 
of that time a further extension should be found necessary, the matter 
can n be submitted for the consideration of Congress. 

With reference to the second point, Congress appropriated the sum of: 
$75,000 “for carrying out the provisions of the act mentioned, in- 
cluding contingent and miscellaneous expenses and J services and 
rent iu the District of Columbia and elsewhere.“ is.appropriation not 


SECRETARY or STATE; 
Washington, D. C. 

Under present circumstances I recommend strongly that present visa 
requirements and ö of American citizens return- 
ing to. the United: States continue situation. becomes more normal, 
The consul coneurs. fully, 

It is understood British authorities. still retain- certain. control over 
persons leaving Englan and if question of: validity of American pass- 
ports were left to the British port authorities, much inconvenience might 
result for the bearers. Furthermore, existing system of thorough inter- 
. —— in —— and 5 - rts by consolar omera 

y scourage presen on o se pers. epartmen 
— spare that the evik- 3 Russia. 15 
American. passports, intending. to use them to send their agents 
o the United States and elsewhere; some of: 4 btedł 
: 7 these passports 7 y 
will: appear: here, AVIS; 


work here a eloped beyond the capacity. of the 

oxi 8 0 tion to deal with. A careful examination of the needs, [Paraphrase of telegram from Paris.] 

both in this department and in the Diplomatie: and Consular Serviee- |. A JUNE 7 1919 
abroad, convinces: me that: an appropriation: of: not less than 000% Sxennranr OP STATE ceita: f 


Washington, D. C.: 
Referring particularly circular telegraphic instruction 324, March 
7: E believe not advisable at present pasean — alien visas. and re- 
beca such i 


when it is considered that the total number of immigrants admitted to lax. ‘control of all panat m to. Uni ed 


this, country. 8 
number admitted the year preceding the beginning of the war . 
fications > abolished: However; foreign. governments 
probably require for some time that passports nag Emain as 
ments of identity. In this repens note that many new-form pass- 
2 are presented for renewal more than 30 days after expiration, 
olders explaining that more punctual personal application not feasible: 
In order that more urgent matters: might receive. prompt attention, 
would it not be well to grant such extensions upon satisfactory ex- 
lanation of aay rather aer to. incur the additional Seeders work 
by requiring applications for: emergency, passports: made 
— interrogation ? 7 Prone 


WALLACE: 


to be based upom even half the prewar immigration. An itemized 
estimate ot the probable expenditure both here and abroad is in- 
closed. It may, be plainly pointed out that it is useless to attempt 
to continue the system unless ample provision is made for its efficient 
enforcement. Regulations of the importance of those of passport con- 
trol inefficiently. exeented or not executed at all are not only useless but, 
in the existing situation, may bo . — ther 

The above observations relate principally to the question of continuing 
the visé system after the conclusion of peace. It is a serious question 
whether it can be continued until the conclusion of peace. Several of 
the diplomatie ind consular offices. in places from which there is a large 
emigration have telegraphed’ to the department that it is impossible 
for them to carry on the work properly with their present personnel. 
They, are in immediate need of assistants, but this department has no 
available funds from which they can be paid. Unless funds are obtained 
for this purpose in the near future, it will be 3 to d the visé 
work altogether, even before the conelusion-of peace. nudging gr 
received. from, diplomatic and consular: officers. it is belie at this 
would be most unfortunate. 


— 


[Paraphrase of telegram from minister at The Hague. 
JUNE 4. 
SECRETARY or Srarx, 
Washington: 

The department's circular instruction of May 22 8 A 
summary of opinions of consuls and attachés. with regard to visa 
requirements: for aliens: traveling: to the United States after conclu- 
sion of peace follows: 

Tue consul general at Rotterdam: The presents requirements. sho 
remain in force at least until far stricter immigration laws have been 
enacted by Congress, as thousands of sons of all nationalities» 
will endeavor to emigrate to the United — and unless examined 
for; visa great numoers of undesirables will undoubtedly: obtain ad- 
mission. oreover, unless strict control fs observed, Bolsheviki ele- 
ments of enemy countries will swarm into the United States and 
endanger the country’s welfare. — jects- should not be per- 
mitted. except in special cases, to enter tor a considerable- period: 

The consul at Amsterdam: All aliens p to. the United 
States should obtain American visa for as long a time after the con- 
clusion of peace, as danger exists m Bolshevism 
of agitation and revolution detrimental to the welfare of America. 

The ma attaché: Aliens proceeding- to the United States should 
F can visa for one year after the 
definite conclusion of peace because of immense exodus) of population 
from Germany and other central European countries; since it is obvious 
that a majority of these ae will attempt to proceed: to the United 
States by way of the Netherlands. It is- that 
percentage of the people from Germany and central countries as 
as from southern parts of Russia will be undesirable, many of them for 
political reasons. 

The naval attache: At least for the near future all aliens proceed - 
ing to the United States should be bearers: of with 
American visa. At present there is too much vism and other 
agitation to warranc dispensing with this control. There may be a 
pet wave 5 — = neg — — 2 saws pecans nagar od «oe 
n such. case ng passports, would, give. great op t 
to restrict emigration to America as to keep aut the-dregs. of Europe. 


End of summary. 
The minister at The- Hague entirely. coneurs with the above con- 
sensus of opinion. He believes that: and 
1 will continue actively and at work. It is 
ikely that other countries: will try to get rid of these and 
that the worst of them will go to the country to which the entry is 


fees to the amount of $277,500 are now being collected annually for 


$777,500. 
I recommend that, if you app this matter be laid before Congress 
at the-earliest possible Laka in 
Fisting system shall be centinued, and, if so, make provisions for 
on. 
Faithfully, yours, 


Tun PRESIDENT; 
The White: ITouse. 


Rosrar Laxsrne: 


Be, it onacted, cte., That the sions: of the act of Congress a 
the 22d day of May, 1918. cutitied Ae art to = 
and into the United States contrary: to the publie 
Safety,“ are, so far as relate to entry into the United States, con- 
tinued for one year after peace has been concluded with the Central: 
Powers of Europe. 
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- easiest and where there is the least to explain. American control 
organizations have been built =P during the war and have at their 
disposal voluminous suspect lists and facilities for identifying un- 
desirables and dangerous persons. ‘The visa control would therefore 
seem to present the most ready as well as the least objectionable 


method of mecting the after-the-war problems of em on to the 
united States and it need in no wise keep out persons who are de- 
sirable. 


However, it is obvious that the value of the control will depend not 
only on its efficiency but on the uniformity with which it is carried 
out. A good control in one country or one part of a country will be 
entirely nullified by looser control. elsewhere. The concentration of 
control in each country and an immediate and speedy interchange 
of information between the controls should be worked out by the 
department, and specialy instructed men without other and irrelevant 
duties should be put in charge of the work. 0 

ARRETT. 


[Paraphrase of telegram received from the American Legation at 


Copenhagen. 
x si May 28, 1919. 


I agree fully with the military and naval attachés that the visé 
assports of porene going to United States should be continued 
or a very considerable period after the conclusion of ce: (A) 
To exclude Bolshevist and German propagandists. (B) To protect 
further American labor after demobilization. (Q Because control 
at port of entry can not be so efficient. (D) Statistics gathered 
by investigation of applicants here are of great value. (E) It af- 
fords unusual opportunity to inquire into meny business activities 
which would not be possible otherwise. Furthermore, we are of 
opinion that the abolition of seamen control is unfortunate in that 
it affords comparatively easy means for undesirables to reach our 
shores. Whatever it may cost the Government, it is our opinion that 
return would far outweigh expenditure. 


[Paraphrase of telegram receiyed from the American consul, Archangel]. 
May 29, 1919. 


We are all strongly of opinion that aliens going to the United 
States after conclusion of peace should be required to haye passports 
viséed. It is regarded as certain that a large number of aliens will 
try to enter the United States from this of the world to spread 
Bolshevik propaganda. Consuls are decidedly in the best position 
to distinguish these from desirable emigrants or travelers. s 

OOLE. 


[Paraphrase of telegram from consul at Christfania.] 


May 26, 1919. 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
Washington: 


Military attaché, consul general, and 1 recommend aliens going to 
the United States be required to have passports viséed in order that 
they may be examined in their native lands, and undesirables more effec- 
tively eliminated than possible for immigration authorities in ports of 
United States. We regard it most important that funds for investiga- 
tion be continued. The military attaché recommends that they be placed 
entirely in the hands of the consul general. 
ScHMEDEMAN. 


[Paraphrase of telegram received, from the American legation, Switzer- 
and. 


May 24, 1919. 


Recommend that ssports for aliens be strictly supervised after 
peace. The peril of Germans and Bolsheviki will not cease for at least a 
year. Vitally necessary, use of rumors of rapprochement between 
Germans and possible future enemies of the United States. 

STOVALL. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows; 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 8272) authorizing any land-grant railroad com- 
pany or its successors to convey for public-road purposes cer- 
tain parts of its right of way; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3273) for the relief of Clarence Chambers; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 8274) to increase the limit of cost for the construc- 
tion of the United States post-office building at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 8275) for the relief of the Greenwood Bros, Café; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 8276) for the relief of J. G. Swinney; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 8277) granting a pension to James D. Ash; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 8278) to insure greater safety for life and property 
during transportation on railroads, to make investments of 
money in railroads more secure and profitable, to reduce the 
sosts of transportation on railroads, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3279) granting an increase of pension to Albert N. 
Raymond; and 


A bill (S. 8280) granting a pension to Robert Clark; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3281) granting an increase of pension to Mary S. 
Brown (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3282) for the relief of Alvin Harder; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 3283) to make the rate of postage on all mail mat- 
ter of the first class within the limits of any post-office delivery 
district 1 cent for each ounce or fraction thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, on Friday of last week I ob- 
tained unanimous consent to have published in the RECORD an 
analysis of the labor provisions of the treaty with Germany. 
At that time I also submitted a few observations in connection 
with this analysis. 

I have here, Mr. President, a telegram addressed to Lewis E. 
Pierson, of 93 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn. With the permission 
of the Senate I shall read it. 

New Yorx, October 16, 1919. 
Mr. Lewis E. PIERSON, 


93 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


In this moral and political crisis the League to Enforce Peace, 
Wiliam Howard Taft, president, A. Lawrence Lowell, chair- 
man, has great and necessary responsibility of leading and 
securing expression of public demand for prompt ratification 
of the peace treaty and league of nations covenant without 
amendments and without reservations that would require re- 
submission to Paris conference or separate peace with Germany. 
Business uncertainty and industrial unrest will continue 
throughout the world until ratification starts life again in 
normal channels, Will you join others in contributing $1,000 
toward expenses of campaign? 

HERBERT HOUSTON, 
Treasurer. 
GEORGE WICKERSHAM, 
VANCE MCCORMICK, 
CLEVELAND DODGE, 
Oscar STRAUS, 
Finance Committee, 
Bush Terminal Sales Building, New York. 

Mr. President, as an evidence of just how a telegram of this 
character affected the gentleman to whom it was addressed— 
and, by the way, he is the chairman of the board of directors of 
one of the leading commercial banks of New York City and a 
prominent official of the United States Chamber of Commerce— 
I propose to read his answer to the telegram, dated October 20, 
1919: 


OCTOBER 20, 1919. 
Mr. HERBERT HOUSTON, 
Treasurer League to Enforce Peace, 
Bush Terminal Sales Building, New York. 


Sm: Responding to your circular telegram, I decline to sub- 
scribe $1,000 for propaganda to coerce United States Senators 
to reach a hasty and insufficiently considered vote on the league 
of nations provisions of the peace treaty. 

I can not believe that the people of this country, or even 
the membership of your league, will sanction such pressure on 
patriotic Senators sworn to the faithful performance of their 
constitutional duty, when it is realized that no debate has yet 
revealed the menace to the country contained in the labor provi- 
sions of the treaty. 

These provisions clearly provide for an irresistible force to 
secure enactment into international law within 18 months by 
all nations in the league of every pronouncement of the labor 
conference created by the peace treaty. 

Under the treaty the labor conference is specifically required 
to set up machinery for world propaganda in favor of its pro- 
nouncements, to be supported by funds contributed by all 
nation members of the league. The labor conference also is 
required to create a court of inquiry, charged with the duty of 
ascertaining the reasons why any nation delays in enacting the 
international laws the labor conference proposes. 

The United States will be one out of over 40 nation members 
proposed for the conference, and will have 4 out of over 160 votes. 
With nearly every other nation in the world either committed 
or strongly inclined to advanced and even radical socialism 
openly adyocating the elimination of property rights, the danger 
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to our institutions is obvious. It is clear that our representa- 
tives will be out-voted and our Nation, whatever its intentions, 
will continually be involved in domestic, as well as international, 
strife with radicals, even Bolshevists, at home and abroad, just 
when we need and should expect peace. 

It is not the ideals underlying the league of nations that 
are opposed, but rather the logical effects of the operations of 
the specific league proposed. I am confident that the Senators 
clearly understand that with unanimous consent required but 
few, if any, changes in league provisions can be secured after 
the treaty is ratified. 

I believe that instead of coercion the Senators should receive 
commendation for their patriotic stand for a full opportunity 
for thorough study and understanding of their duty at this time. 

I am forwarding a copy of your telegram and of this response 
to the Senators from my State. 

Very truly, yours, 
Lewis E. PERSON. 

Mr. President, I commend this telegram and Mr. Pierson’s 
answer to the careful study of the Senate. 


SUGAR SUPPLY. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I have received a telegram 
bearing upon the question of the sugar supply, which is short 
and I believe it will be of interest to Senators. Therefore I 
send it to the desk and request that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

New York, N. Y., October 21, 1919. 
Hon. Lawrence C, PHIPPS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

In to blish egram: ttorne neral . 
beg 13 05 cane the — in A ET —— ae and ——— 
been profiteering. On the contrary, of our sugars 
3 rapidly as produ at prices far less than we could 
Dressut crisis ts ATT 
with the president of the American Beet Sugar Co. re 

HENRY T. OXNARD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in this connection I will say that 
I have received a number of telegrams from the beet-sugar 
manufacturers of the West, and I want now to protest in the 
name of the beet-sugar manufacturers of the country against 
the Attorney General's attempt to make the people of the United 
States believe that the beet-sugar manufacturers of the West are 
Profiteers. They are perfectly willing to agree with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on the price at which sugar shall 
be sold. They are not holding their sugar back as charged. In 
fact, the first intermountain sugar plant began manufacturing 
sugar on the 6th day of this month, and it ill becomes any offi- 
cial of the Government, in my opifion, to attempt to make it 
appear that the beet-sugar industry is trying to profiteer in 
any way, shape, or form in the selling of its products. On 
the contrary, the industry is against unjust prices, even though 
the conditions in our country and the world would justify greatly 
increased prices. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to indorse what has been 
stated by my colleague and te supplement the statement by a 
few further observations. 

One of the representatives of the beet-sugar manufacturers 
called on me some time ago and urged that everything be done 
possible by Congress to induce the President or some executive 
agency of the Government to purchase as much as possible of 
the Cuban sugar crop in order that the prices for sugar in the 
United States be brought down to the lowest possible figure. I 
know that that representative of the beet-sugar organization was 
anxious to have the Government fix as low a price as it cared to, 
and he said that the representatives of the beet-sugar companies 
would be perfectly willing to sell now, as they had been during 
the war, at such prices as the Government might deem neces- 
sary for the public welfare. 


SOCIALISTIC ACTIVITIES. 


Mr, KENYON. Mr. President, a few days ago the second gas 
bomb in the attack of the packers was exploded on the floor of 
the Senate, and a number of gentlemen were accused of being 
socialists and reds. I think a resolution was at that time sub- 
mitted which provided for investigation. I hope that an investi- 
gation may be made and made speedily. Some of these gentle- 
ment have no chance to reply to the attacks made upon them on 
this floer at the instigation, I believe, of the packers. Mr. Basil 
Manly, one of the gentlemen attacked, has written me a letter 


concerning it, and I think it is fair that the letter should be rend 


tothe Senate. Noman has done more patriotic work in this war 
than Mr. Manly. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


Tue SCRIPPS Economic BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., October 21, 1019. 


Hon. WILLIAM S. KENYON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator Kenyon: I have just seen in this morning’s 
papers the account of Senator Warson’s attack upon the so- called 
reds in the Federal Trade Commission. 

This is, of course, nothing more nor less than an attempt to 
block the passage of the Kenyon bill for limiting the predatory 
activities of the packers. 

If Senator Watson is as inaccurate in his statements in 
reference to others as he is in his detailed account of my alleged 
activities, he is grossly misinformed. 

I never attended a meeting of the Fabian Club, either during 
my connection with the investigation of the packers or at any 
other time. During my employment with the Federal Trade 
Commission Stuart Chase was in the employ of the Food Ad- 
ministration, and I was only in his office on two occasions, both 
of which were on important business for ‘the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

During my work in Chicago as an investigator for the Federal 
Trade Commission I attended only one meeting, in company with 
Francis J Heney and one or two others, which I recall very dis- 
tinctly was a huge patriotic mass meeting under the auspices of 
the National Security League in the interest of the Liberty loan. 

I am not a socialist and have never been a member of any 
socialist organization. It is true that for many years I have 
been engaged in exposing what T considered to be wrongs against 
the public interest, and have thus incurred the enmity of certain 
very powerful interests. However, I do not yield to Senator 
Watson or to anyone else in my desire to preserve this Nation 
as a democracy of, by, and for the people for the purposes set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence and proclaimed in the 
Constitution. 

Yours, very sincerely, — 
3 Bast. MANLY. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE IN NEW YORK. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, on my own responsibility, I 
present a letter from a gentleman in New York City, in relation 
to a member of the conciliation commission to settle the long- 
shoremen's strike in New York and vicinity, I ask that the 
letter be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? There being 
no objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


New York, October 20, 1919. 


Senator Lawrence Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: As you possibly may know, all shipping in the 
port of New York is now tied up by a strike of the longshore- 
men and freight handlers, so that thousands of tons of perish- 
able food are spoiling on the wharves, to say nothing of immense 
quantities of merchandise ready for shipment to foreign and 
domestic ports. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson has just appointed a conciliation 
commission of three members to try to settle this strike, and 
one of these members is a man named F, Paul Vaccarelli, about 
whom I wish to give you the following information: 

Vaccarelli, under the name of Paul Kelley, has been known 
for several years in this city as a leader of a notorious gang of 
thieves and thugs, and if you will take the trouble to ask Mr. 
William E. Flynn, now of the Department of Justice Secret 
Service, and at one time a deputy police commissioner of New 
York City, you will find that Paul Kelley has a most elaborate 
and unsavory police record, including, I think, charges in which 
he has been more or less implicated in almost every known 
crime, including murder. 

This Paul Kelley gang hung out for years in the notorious 
Mandarin Club, on Doyers Street, in the Chinese district of this 
city, only a short distance from Third Avenue, where murders, 
robberies, and other crimes were openly planned and freely dis- 
cussed with any visitors who were properly introduced. 

Vaccarellf's gang were largely used by Tammany politicians 
in terrorizing their opponents in certain districts, especially 
about election time, which probably is the reason why he is not 
in the penitentiary at the present time. 

Mayor Mitchel, now dead, who preceded the present Mayor 
Hylan, through 'the police department, practically broke ap this 
Paul Kelley gang, who thereupon removed to a saloon on the 
eorner of Forty-third Street and Seventh Avenue, of thts city, 
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only a block away from the Hotel Astor, where they were ap- 
parently under police protection. 

Vaccarelli was the adviser and confidant of his gang, sharing 
in their plunder and aiding them to get out of their scrapes 
by giving bail and securing the services of pliant attorneys, 
who appeared for them in court when arrested. Later he be- 
came connected with the Longshoremen’s Union, which embraced 
the roustabouts and freight handlers on the water front, com- 
prising about as tough and lawless body of men as can be found 
in this great city. He became an officer of this union, and as 
such politically useful to Tammany Hall even more than before. 
Unless I am very much mistaken, I think there are several un- 
tried indictments against Vaccarelli still pigeonholed in the 
New York City district attorney’s office here, which is now con- 
trolled by Tammany influences. 

It is an outrage on all decent people for a thug and gangster 
like Vaccarelli, who is responsible for many murders, robberies, 
and assaults upon innocent people, to be thus selected and 
honored by the United States Secretary of Labor. Can you 
beat it? 

Yours, very truly, 
Wu. HALL ALLEN. 

P. S.—The inclosed clippings from to-day’s New York Times, 
page 1, may interest you in this connection. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I send to the desk and ask to have printed 
without reading the news dispatch referred to in the letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The dispatch is as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 20, 1919.] 


“The conciliation commission appointed on Saturday night 
by Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson to try to settle 
the longshoremen’s strike got down to work early yesterday 
morning. 


“ COMMISSION MEETS TO-DAY. 


“The first meeting of the full commission will be held at 10 
o'clock this morning at the mayor's office, F. Paul Vaccarelli, 
the third member, being absent from the hearing yesterday. He 
said last night that he had not been officially notified of his 
appointment in time for the session yesterday. 

“ Replying to the attacks made upon him by T. V. O'Connor 
and Joseph Ryan, president and vice president, respectively, 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association, and John F. 
Riley, strike chairman, who haye protested his appointment on 
the commission, Mr. Vaccarelli said that the indorsement of 
these officials of the association would be considered a liability, 
and the strikers would show no more confidence in him than they 
have in the efforts of the officials to get them back to work. 

“Speakers at the hearing yesterday protested against Mr. 
Vaccarelli as a member of the commission. He is president of 
the Harbor Boatmen’s Union, and was formerly an official 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association. When the 
strike was first called he was accused of having a hand in it, 
but he made emphatic denial of any connection with the long- 
shoremen.” 

THE IRISH QUESTION. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I ask permission by unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Rrconp a letter from 
Michael J. O’Brien, the historiographer of the American Irish 
Historical Society of New York in answer to the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
New York City. 
Hon. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, : 
United States Senator from Mississippi, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: If the reports of your speech in the Senate in this 
morning's papers are correct, it is clear that you are entirely 
without knowledge of the facts of your subject, and it is for 
the purpose of informing you of a few of those facts that I am 
writing you this letter. 

I regret to learn that you have received “ threatening letters ” 
because of your attitude on the question of Ireland, and that 
you assume they came from Irish sources. Most people will be 
surprised at this, since it is not in the Celtic nature thus to 
threaten an honorable opponent, however ignorant of his facts 
or however ungenerous he himself may be, and I can assure 
you with perfect confidence that if any Irishmen are respon- 
sible for such threats they do not represent genuine Irish feel- 
ing. But, doubtless you have heard before of “the devil dress- 


ing himself in the livery of heaven” so as to strike his oppo- 

nents in the dark, and I recommend for your consideration the 

probability that these anonymous letters originated with an 

eR different source than that to which you have attributed 
nem. 

The burden of your speech is upon what the Irish did or did 
not do in the Revolutionary War. You profess to believe they 
had no part in that struggle; that there were so very few Irish 
in this country at the time that their cooperation was utterly 
negligible. As one who has given many years of research to 
this subject, I am willing to admit that heretofore there has 
been much doubt and confusion as to the actual facts, and I 
admit also that some exaggerations have been indulged in by 
Irishmen whose enthusiasm was greater than their knowledge 
of the facts. 

But let me tell you, sir, that there is no longer room for 
doubt on this subject, and in order that you may satisfy 
yourself on that point I am sending you a copy of a recent 
publication entitled “A Hidden Phase of American History.” 
Almost without exception the critics agree that this book is a 
fair and impartial study of the case, and you will not find one 
statement within its covers where the authority is not fully 
shown. It stands as a challenge to every opponent of the prin- 
ciple that America is much indebted to Ireland; and, further- 
more, you will find absolute proof in this book that America 
owes more to Ireland for the part played by her sons in the 
struggle for our independence than she does to any other coun- 
try on earth. 

In your opinion, statements such as this are only “ part of the 
braggart nature of the Irish,” who are “ always contending that 
they have done everything, everywhere, at every time.” I have 
never known, and I am certain no living person has ever known, 
that the Irish have made any such ridiculous contentions. * * * 

Since you regard as incredulous anything that the Irish may 
say on this matter, suppose we cast aside every statement on 
the subject from an Irish source and find out what our enemies 
at the time of the Revolution had to say on the subject. Doubt- 
less you regard English opinion worthy of credence, and it is 
English testimony I shall quote here. 

(1) Let us first put on the witness stand the most competent 
of all English witnesses of the time, no less a person than Gen. 
Sir Henry Clinton, commander in chief of the English armies 
in America. On the 8th of March, 1778, Lord George Germain, 
secretary of war, wrote Clinton, directing him “to draw off 
from the American Army the number of Europeans which 
constituted its principal force.” On the 23d of October, 1778, 
Clinton replied to this letter, relating the difficulties of carrying 
out these instructions, and in referring to the Continental Army 
Clinton said: “The emigrants from Ireland are, in general, to 
be looked upon as our most serious antagonists.” This docu- 
ment is in the English archives at the public record office in 
London, and, as I have no doubt you have sufficient influence 
with “the powers that be” to secure a copy, I suggest that you 
send for it, since it is a rare historical document. But, as you 
may not wish to go to that trouble, I am sending you a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the page from Clinton’s letter in which 
this remarkable statement appears. 

(2) Let us consult the testimony of Ambrose Serle, confiden- 
tial agent of the British cabinet, who was sent to this country 
in 1776 by Lord Dartmouth, secretary of state, with instruc- 
tions to determine and report upon “the strength, character, 
and personnel of the Rebel Army.” Serle’s letters to Lord 
Dartmouth indicate that he was an astute and observant ofti- 
cial, and one in whose statements perfect reliance could be 
placed. In his very first letter to the home government, dated 
New York, September 25, 1776, Serle said: Great numbers of 
emigrants, particularly Irish, are in the Rebel Army * * * 
and here they do Great Britain much injury by bringing over 
numbers and trades, and so adding strength, already too great, 
to the force of America against her.” This document is among 
the records in the Tower of London, and, so as to save you the 
trouble of sending some one to that unsavory place to secure 
a copy, I am also sending you a photograph of Serle’s written 
statement. : 

(3) You impugn as unworthy of consideration the statements 
of Galloway and Robertson that “one-half the Revolutionary 
troops were Irish.” You do this in such a way as to make it 
clear that you believe no such testimony was ever given, and 
it is evidently your intention to create the impression through- 
out the country that this assertion emanates solely from “the 
braggart nature of the Irish.” Now, while I myself believe 
that this estimate was exaggerated, I will prove to you that the 
testimony was actually given * * *. This testimony was 


given under oath before a committee of the lords and commons 


1919. 


in the year 1779; Galloway’s statement was printed in the 
Royal Gazette of October 17, 1779, and Robertson’s in the 
Parliamentary Register, or Proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons, and you will find photographs of both statements in 
A Hidden Phase of American History, at pages 78 and 90, 
respectively. In face of this you will no longer dare to assert, 
will you, Senator WILIaus, that this testimony was never 
given? i à : 

But as to what weight should be given to this testimony there 
may be some doubt. I have tried to verify it, but without suc- 
cess. I examined every available muster roll of the Revolu- 
tionary Army; I took down the total number of men and the 
number of Irish in each and every unit, and on the most care- 
ful and conservative computation, and casting aside all predi- 
lections in favor of the Irish, I found that at least 88 per 
eent of the American Army of Liberty were of Irish birth 
or of Irish descent. You can see for yourself how this pro- 
portion was arrived at, if you care to trouble yourself about 
the facts. i 

You say “there were 10 Irishmen in the British Army to 
every one in the American Revolutionary Army.” ‘That, sir, 
is an absolutely false assertion, and you have no warrant or 
authority whatever for it, since not even the worst enemy of 
the Irish has ever dared to make such a statement. It is per- 
fectly true there were Irishmen in the British Army, as un- 
fortunately there have been at all times, but that you may 
know with what reluctance these men fought against the col- 
onists, I quote from the Pennsylvania Packet of November 27, 
1775, a letter from Cork, Ireland, detailing the failure of the 
recruiting officers to fill up the regiments destined for the 
American service: “ Many of the drafts that have come here 
to fill up the regiments ordered abroad swear they will never 
draw a trigger against the Americans, amongst whom they all 
have relations.” The same writer prophesied wholesale deser- 
tions of Irish soldiers from the British regiments, and I have 
found abundant evidence to show that the Irish soldiers took 
every opportunity of “deserting to the rebels.” See Force’s 
American Archives (4th series, vol. 3), the New York Historical 
mee 4 Collections for 1875, and the Royal Gazette for October 
18, 1780. 

Another of your statements is that “two-thirds of the Irish 
in America (in Revolutionary times) were Scotch-Irish and 
English-Irish from Ulster.” That is another falsehood, as is 
amply proven by the records quoted in A Hidden Phase of 
American History. If it were so, how do you account for the 
preponderance of Irish names on the muster rolls, over and 
above those of supposed Scotch and English origin? How do 
you account for the great number of Revolutionary soldiers 
bearing the oldest names known to Irish family nomenclature? 
Let me illustrate by a few of these names and the number of 
Revolutionary soldiers of each name whom I have found on 
the rolls: Kelly, 695; Murphy, 494; Connor; O’Connor, 327; 
McCarthy, 331; Ryan, 332; Reilly, 286; Sullivan, 266, Dough- 
erty, 248; Connolly, 243; Burke, 221; O’Brien, 230; O'Neill, 178; 
Fitzgerald, 184; Donnelly, 155, 

Of 100 surnames of as ancient Irish origin as these, I have 
counted on the rolls a total of 12,293, and when the fact is 
considered that numerous other Irish names are represented 
on the rolls, I leave it to your own imagination to conclude what 
n gross injustice you have done to the Irish who fought and 
bled that this country of ours may be freed from foreign yoke. 

I call your particular attention to the list of officers of Irish 
bood in the Revolutionary Army and Navy—nearly 1,500 in 
all—and to the further fact that Washington selected as his 
personal secretaries and aides such men as Reed and Carey, 
sons of Irish immigrants, and Moylan, McHenry, and Fitz- 
gerald, natives of Ireland. Were these men, as well as Sulli- 
van and Barry, O’Brien and Butler, and the many other trusted 
officers of the patriot army and navy your “ Scotch-Irish” and 
“ English-Irish ”? 

From A Hidden Phase of American History you may acquaint 
yourself with these and a thousand other facts concerning the 
Irish in the Reyolution, and after you have read the book I 
assume you will not be unwilling to make the amende honorable 
and retract your previous statement. By your intemperate 
utterances as a public man, you have greviously injured the 
finest feelings of millions of people who have stood by their 
country in all the wars in which America has been engaged, and 
since even the commander of the English armies admitted that 
“the Irish emigrants ” who enlisted in the “ rebel“ forces were 
his “most serious antagonists,” surely it will not be incom- 
patible with the dignity of even a Senator of the United States 
to admit that he was wrong. 

Very respectfully, 
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MICHAEL J. O’Brien. 
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HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R.9783. An act to provide a national budget system and 
an independent audit of Government accounts, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Senate has appointed a 
special committee to devise a plan for a budget system, the bill 
will be referred to that committee. 


SOCIALISTIC ACTIVITIES—YEDERAL TRADE ‘COMMISSION. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may make a brief statement relative to the resolution introduced 
on the 20th instant by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
and referred to in the letter sent to the desk by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we on this side of the Chamber 
could not hear the request of the Senator from Georgia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia asks 
unanimous consent to make a brief statement touching the re- 
marks of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] on the subject 
of “red” activities in the Federal Trade Commission. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the Senator from Georgia 
will proeeed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I shall heartily support the 
resolution of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to in- 
vestigate charges against employees of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. I do more than that; I urge that it be reported with- 
out delay. The speech of the Senator, in my judgment, will do 
more harm to efforts to reduce the high cost of living than any- 
thing that has occurred since I have been a Member of the 
Senate. The Federal Trade Commission has made known cer- 
tain facts in regard to the methods of the five meat packers 
which are being considered by the Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee. The facts can not be contradicted, and an attack on a few 
minor employees will not deceive the public or prevent the con- 
sideration of these facts on their merit. 

Mr. President, I was appointed by the President as a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission when it was first organized. 
The commission took over all employees of the old Bureau of 
Corporations, which was a part of the Department of Com- 
merce, and was organized, I think, by Mr. Frank Hitchcock, 
then Assistant Secretary of Commerce, who was afterwards 
chairman of the Republican National Committee and Postmaster 
General. Most of these employees are still there; they were 
placed under the civil service, and nearly all are Republicans. 
Mr. Walter Durand, one of the economists who was condemned 
by the Senator, is a brother of Mr. E. Dana Durand, former 
Director of the Census, and before that connected with the Bu- 
reau of Corporations, Mr. Dana Durand was employed by the 
packers while his brother was engaged in this investigation. 

I do not remember the other employees of the commission re- 
ferred to by the Senator. The administrative part of the com- 
mission, under a resolution which I offered while a member, 
was placed entirely under the secretary of the body, and the 
commissioners did not come in contact with the minor em- 
ployees. I did not know their views; but if the charges of the 
Senator from Indiana are true, they should be discharged at 
once, not only in the commission, but in all other Government 
agencies. 

When the investigation of the packers began, Mr. Edward N. 
Hurley was chairman. He was afterwards chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, and did as much as any man in 
this country to help win the war. I have never known an abler 
man or one who was more anxious to do constructive work for 
the benefit of the people of this country. Mr. Hurley has made 
a great success in business. The Federal Trade Commission is 
composed at present of former Goy. Fort, of New Jersey; Mr. 
William B. Colyer, of Minnesota; Mr. Victor Murdock, of Kan- 
sas; and Mr. Houston Thompson, of Colorado. I served with 
the first three members for several months, and while we did 
not agree at all times on all matters, I found them to be con- 
scientious and able men, with only one thing in view—to serve 
their country. Goy. Fort, a Republican, had been governor of 
his State and a member of the supreme court of New Jersey. 
Mr. Colver is a very able man, and whatever else may be said 
of him, no one charges that he is not the friend of the consum- 
ing public. Mr. Murdock was for many years in Congress, a 
leading Republican and Progressive—a man who has the confi- 
dence and respect of everyone who knows him. Mr. Houston 
Thompson had been Assistant Attorney General, where he ren- 
dered most able service. He has been a Republican in politics, 
but, I understand, voted for President Wilson. There is no 
politics in the commission, so far as I know. The commission's 
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work in cost accounting during the war saved this country hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in Government purchases. The 
chief economist is Dr. Francis Walker, a son of Gen. Walker, 
of Massachusetts, who was Director ef the Census Bureau just 
after the Civil War and a man of ability and character. Mr. 
Reberson, who, with Dr. Walker, planned the investigation of 
the meat packers, was with the old Bureau of Cerporations 
through several Republican administrations. He is a man of 
ability and is one of the most useful men I have met in the 
Government service. The administrative office of the commis- 
sion during my service there was in the entire charge of Mr. 
Leonidas Brackens, who is from the Senator's own State. He 
had full charge of the employees and directed investigations. 
He is a man of ability, education, and integrity. ‘There may be 
a few exceptions; but, taking them as a whole, there are no 
more efficient or honorable employees in this Government than 
those of the Federal Trade Commission. 

There are very few employees of the commission from my 
8 of the country and chere is no commissioner from the 
So 

Mr. President, I have been greatly surprised at statements 
made on the floor of the Senate about efficient and honorable 
employees of the Government who can not defend themselves. 
I am giad to say that the first statement I made in the Senate 

_Was in the defense of the members of the Tariff Commission, 

with whom I had been officially associated. I knew them to be 
honorable, upright, and able men. The men I defended were 
Republicans, but my association with them and the Government 
agencies with which they were connected convinced me that 
a great injustice had been dene them. For my part, I think 
the injury done to the man who is stabbed in the dark is no 
greater than the injury inflicted upon the character of efficient 
public employees by charges in Congress which investigation 
beforehand would show to be groundless. I shall always be 
guarded in my remarks in criticizing public officials. 

Lawyers, when they have a poor case and can not controvert 
the facts, resort to denouncing and ridiculing the attorney and 
plaintiff on the other side, and the Senator's effort to discredit 
the Federal Trade Commission will hinder but will not deter 
those who are trying to bring some constructive legislation 
that will protect the consuming public. The combination of 
the meat packers is doing more to prevent the reduction of the 

‘high cost of living than any other monopoly in this country. 
They are spending millions in lobbying, advertising, and in 
other directions in their propaganda to prevent legislation that 
will curb their power. If they would reduce their profits and 
give the people the benefit of the millions they are spending in 
this way, there would be no necessity for such legislation; but 
they have resorted to the plan which wrought havoe to the rail- 
roads by trying to defy the Government and prevent needed 
legislation through lobbying and paid advertisements. In some 
papers the press report giving facts about the packers’ methods 
is placed underneath the criticism and attacks of the five pack- 
ers on the Federal Trade Commission and its members. The 
Federal Trade Commission stands between the consuming pub- 
lic and the monopolies of this country. If you discredit the 
commission by charges against its employees and the commis- 
sioners or otherwise, it will do more to ate the monop- 
olies and continue the high cost of living than anything that 
can be done, 

Mr. President, there has never been a lobby in this country so 
powerful as that of the packers. One of the greatest lobbies 
ever before Congress was when the packers were powerful 
enough to secure legislation allowing them to control their private 


packers is so great and the cembination so complete that 
can put out of business any wholesale or retail grocer in 
part of the country. There is no individual in the State of 
diana or in the country whose living expenses are not 
higher by reason of the monopoly of the packers. The prices of 
all of the hogs and cattle raised by the farmers in Indiana and 
the entire country are fixed by this combination of packers. 


If the Senator from Indiana does not know, many others do, 
that the packers are good friends when it comes to contributions 
fer campaign funds, but enemies of the public when it comes to 
reducing the cost of living. 

Mr. President, I think every man who is writing or speaking 
against our form of government should be sent out of this coun- 
try, and for my part I am opposed to any immigration into this 
country for some time because of the large foreign element in 
sections of the United States whe do not understand our form 
of government. I favor the deportation of all Bolshevists, an- 
archists, and such people, and I am proud to say that in my sec- 
tion we have none of that class. I regret that they are such a 
menace to other sections of our country. 

I agree with all the Senator has said about Bolshevists, an- 
archists, and socialists, and I shall join him in every effort to 
get rid of such people in the Government service and the country. 
However, if the Senator discredits the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, destroys its usefulness, and the legislation to regulate the 
packers is defeated, then I fear the Senator will have aided the 
cause of socialism and Bolshevism a thousand times more than 
all the Government employees he has mentioned. But I hope 
that while we are ridding the Government of this undesirable 
class the distinguished Senator from Indiana will join with 
other Senators who are trying to enact constructive legislation 
to regulate the packers, prevent them from continuing to make 
the cost of living high, help defeat the object of their campaign 
to discredit this legislation, and protect the people from this 
monopoly. 

The Senator began his remarks by saying, “ What I say in 
support of this legislation is in no wise a defense of the packers.” 
The packers are now spending millions of dollars to discredit 
and destroy the Federal Trade Commission, but none of their 
efforts have been as effective as those of the Senator from In- 
diana. If the Senator can discredit the commission in this 
investigation he has accomplished more for the packers than 
they could for themselves with all of their millions spent in 
lobbying and propaganda. He will also advance the aims of 
Bolshevism and socialism if he causes the people of our country 
to lose confidence in their public officials. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have been very much inter- 
ested in the remarks of the Senator from Georgia. The speech 
that he has delivered is in the nature of confession and avoid- 
ance. He has said that he is in favor of the adoption of the 
resolution introduced on Monday. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am in favor of the resolution, 
because an investigation of the employees of the Federal Trade 
Commission will show that they are faithful, honorable, and 
patriotic employees of this Government, with perhaps a few 


exceptions. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator reiterates, Mr. President, that 
he is in favor-of the resolution, and therefore he and I are to- 
gether on that fundamental proposition. ‘The statement I made 
had no reference whatever to the Federal Trade Commission as 
such. I distinctly stated that I was not seeking by this resolu- 
tion at this time to involve the members of the Federal Trade 
Commission as such. As te what may develop in the course of 
an investigation I do not know; but I did state on my responsi- 
bility as a Senator that I had carefully investigated the matter 
to which I referred in my remarks and that I had every reason 
to believe, after a faithful investigation, that the charges I made 
were true. All I ask is an investigation in order to prove the 
truthfulness of these propositions. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President y 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask ihe Senator if he person- 
ally investigated the charges which he made against Mr. Basil 
Manly, and if he has heard the letter of Mr. Basil Manly read 
this morning? : 

Mr. WATSON, I heard a part of the letter of Mr. Manly read. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator say that he personally in- 
vestigated the charges against Mr. Manly before he made his 
speech? . 


Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. And that the charges are correct? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. Would the Senator object to giving us the 
sources of his information as te Mr. Manly? 

Mr. WATSON. When that committee meets I will give the 
source of my information. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator say that those sources of 
information did not come from the packers or their representa- 
tives in this city or anywhere else? 
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Mr. WATSON. I do not know a 


I say that they did not. 
packer, one of the big five; I never met one. 

Mr. KENYON. Did the Senator meet any of their lobby in 
the city of Washington before he prepared his speech? 


Mr. WATSON, I did not. I have had communication with 
but one man in any wise connected with the big packers. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator say that none of his infor- 
mation as to these men came from the representatives of the 
packers? t 

Mr. WATSON. I say that. 

Mr. KENYON. It did not? 

Mr. WATSON. It did not. In other words, my information 
about the Federal Trade Commission came from the inside of 
the Federal Trade Commission itself. That is where I got it, 
and after I got it I hunted out one man in this town and asked 
him whether or not he had information along the same line. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, does the Senator then charge 
that the refutation of Mr. Manly—who had no chance to reply 
to the attack except by this letter—is untrue? 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that I 
did not hear all the letter read because I was interrupted, but 
the part I heard I think I can disprove. In other words, I 
want to say to the Senator from Iowa that if we have this inves- 
tigation for which I have asked I expect to substantiate every 
statement I made with reference to these men and their social- 
istic activities. 

Mr. KENYON. 
resolution, has he? 

Mr. WATSON. No; not that I know of. 

Mr. KENYON. Everyone favors it. Where is the resolu- 
tion now? Why is it not presented and passed? 

Mr. WATSON. It is before the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate; and the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. CALDER], who is the chairman of that 
committee, has been absent until this morning, and I had no 
opportunity to take up the matter with him. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator expect the resolution to be 
reported out of that committee? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON, If it can be reported out now, it can be 
passed. There is no one opposed to it that I know of. 

Mr. WATSON. The only point about it is that it is necessary 
for the committee to make an estimate of the cost, and then it 
must be brought into the Senate. The committee has not met 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, our committee having been 
brought into this matter, I may say that we have not had a 
meeting. I have not read the resolution. I have no knowledge 
of it except what I have seen in the newspapers and what has 
been said this morning. We will have a meeting in due time 
and pass upon it, and undoubtedly will report it. 

Mr. WATSON. I called the attention of the Senator from 
New York this morning to the resolution when I learned that 
he had returned. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I might add that the Senator 
from Indiana called on me this morning and said that it was 
his purpose to bring the resolution to my attention further dur- 
ing the day and ask for consideration of it. 

Mr. WATSON. Now, Mr. President, all I want to say is this: 
This thing can not be thrashed out on the floor of the Senate. 
It can be determined by the members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee if this resolution is passed, and all I want 
is the opportunity to prove the truthfulness of my assertions. 

My friend the Senator from Georgia has made two state- 
ments that are wide apart from the issue involved. The first 
is a defense of the Federal Trade Commission, which has not 
been assailed. The second is the charge—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator that the Associated Press carried his entire speech, and 
the headlines in the papers that I have seen from the South all 
refer to the attack made on the Federal Trade Commission and 
its employees. 

Mr. WATSON. I am not responsible for what any press 
report carries. My speech speaks for itself, and my charge was 
directed against the employees of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion during the time they were occupied in investigating the 
packers in the city of Chicago. Now, I want to ask my friend 
from Iowa a question. I want to ask him whether or not he 
denies the socialistic activities of these gentlemen whose names 
I gave? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have said nothing about 
anyone except Mr. Manly. I do not know the other men. If 
they are guilty of the things the Senator claims—that is, that 
they are “reds”—they should be fired out of the commission 
just as quickly as they can be fired. 


The Senator has heard no opposition to the 
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Mr. WATSON. Precisely. 

Mr. KENYON. I am with the Senator on that. I want to 
know, however, whether that is the real purpose of the resolu- 
tion, or whether the purpose is to injure the bills that are 
pending here for the control of the packers? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I distinctly stated, and I 
reiterate, that I have no desire in the world to interfere with 
the investigation that is being conducted by the committee of 
which the Senator from Iowa is chairman. 

Mr. KENYON. No; the Senator is entirely mistaken about 
that. I am not the chairman of it. That matter is before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WATSON. Before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry; yes. I have not read one line of that testimony. 

Mr. KENYON. But is it not a little strange, when these 
gentlemen have been employed there for years, that this ques- 
tion has never been raised until we get to the consideration of 
the packers’ bill? That is what arouses a person's curiosity as 
to these attacks. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, for many weeks I have been 
investigating the activities of socialists in the departments in 
Washington, not only in this department but in other depart- 
ments; and I will say to the Senator that I propose from time 
to time to bring up these other departments, and to give the 
names of men who are employed, and to give the socialistic 
activities of these other men. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will do it 
at the earliest possible moment, and he will find a most cordial 
cooperation among the Members of this body; but how does it 
happen that at this time, when we are considering the packers’ 
bill, we simply get this one, which the Senator must realize 
would have a very bad effect upon the consideration of that 
bill? It would discredit the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The Federal Trade Commission never was attacked 
until it had the nerve and the courage to tell the American 
people some of the facts about the Packing Trust. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has told the country the facts, those facts are not going 
to be overturned by the character of the men who made the 
investigation. 

Mr. PENROSE. 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Iowa says the Federal 
Trade Commission never was attacked until the packers’ legis- 
lation came along. I can hardly let that statement pass without 
challenge. I have been overwhelmed for several years with 
complaints from business men concerning the Federal Trade 
Commission for its inefficiency, incompetence, and inability 
to discharge the public business. It is notoriously so. 

Mr. KENYON. I think that correction is well taken as to 
my remarks. I should have said it never was attacked as to its 
socialistic or “ red” tendencies, 

Mr. PENROSE. I have hardly heard an epithet of condem- 
nation in the English language that has not been visited upon 
every individual member of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, I suspect that is no more true than it is 
of the condemnation that is visited upon Members of Congress 
and Members of the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. That may be. 

Mr. KENYON. But I say they never have been charged with 
being disloyal and socialistic and anarchistic in their tenden- 
cies, except possibly by some big business concerns that they 
might be investigating. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am glad the Senator from Iowa concedes, 
then, that this is not the only time the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been attacked. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator say they have been at- 
tacked before as socialistic and anarchistic? 

Mr. PENROSE. I have heard almost every epithet, charge. 
and designation, mostly unfit to print, applied to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator has heard things that I have not, 
then. He has had information that I have not. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have heard a good many hard 
things and a great many epithets regarding the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania, but I have not given them any credit. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, that may be. In the rough 
and tumble of party politics we hear those things; but here is a 
semijudicial body that is absolutely condemned—I know of no 
exception—by the business men who have been unfortunate 
enough to come before it for its incompetence and its inability to 
discharge any function that I have been able to ascertain. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 


Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am familiar with some of the investigations 
made, and I recall that from the Senator's State, the State of 
Pennsylvania, a number of business men were before the Trade 
Commission, and about 200 in that section of the East, some from 
Pennsylvania, plead guilty to the complaints made against them. 
I will cite an instance to show the work the Trade Commission 
is doing, and of course they will always be abused by big busti- 
ness that is not trying to do a legitimate business, 

‘There was a man in San Francisco selling poles. The Western 
Electric Co. was a competitor. He did not know that. They 
not only destroyed his business but they actually bought the 
business of this poor man—everything in the world he had. The 
Federal Trade Commission investigated it, and the General Etec- 
trie Co. paid this man $30,000, I believe, and gave him back his 
property, when the Trade Commission investigation showed what 
had been done. 

Men like this, Mr. President, will always be denouncing the 
Federal Trade Commission. Men who believe that big business 
should do as they please, and not let little business get along 
and get a start, just as they did, will always be denouncing the 
Federal Trade Commission. If the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will remember the men who denounced the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and will give a list of them to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, he will probably find that they have been investigated 
by the commission for unfair practices in commerce. 

Mr. WATSON. The statement the Senator makes is wide of 
the mark so far as the purpose of this resolution is concerned. 

This resolution charges that certain men employed by the 
Federal Trade Commission are socialists, that some of them 
are anarchists, and the question that I want investigated is 
whether or not that is true. If that be true, both Senators 
say that these men should be ousted from their present positions. 
The question as to whether the packers are guilty or not guilty 
has not a thing in the world to do with the question involved. 
All agree that if my resvlution charges the truth, these men 
should be ousted from their present positions. All I want is an 
investigation, and then, if I do not show the truthfulness of every 
charge I have made, I will honorably say so on the floor of this 
body. My information is entirely reliable and entirely trust- 
worthy, and I propose, if this investigation is ordered, to prove 
the truthfulness of the charges I have made. If I do that to 
the satisfaction of my friend from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] I have no doubt that both 
of them will agree that these men, and all of like character, 
should be ousted from public position in this and every other 
department of the Government service. ‘That is the only object 
I have in view. 

Now, I want to make response to one statement made by the 
Senator from Georgia. I know that he did not mean it in a 
personal way, but 1 do not think I should permit it to pass 
without being noticed. He says that if the Senator from In- 
diana does not know, other Senators know, and other people 
know, that the packers are large contributors to campaign 
funds. Mr, President, no packer every contributed one dollar 
to any campaign fund of which I have any knowledge. If the 
packers ever gave one dollar to anyone for political purposes in 
the State of Indiana I do not know it. Certainly, if the Senator 
had any reference to me personally, I would repel it as an out- 


rage. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to state to the Senator that I had no 
reference to him personally; I have the very highest regard for 
him; but I state, and I state with a knowledge of the facts, 
that they have contributed largely to campaign funds, and it is 
generally known by men in public life. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator from In- 
Giana permit me on that point? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am a little astonished at this disclosure 
of sensitiveness on campaign contributions. There is not a 
prominent man connected with the present administration, in a 
position of authority, who did not get his original recognition 
by reason of the size of his campaign contributions to the Demo- 
eratic Party—every ambassador, every man connected with the 
peace conference in Paris; I do not want to mention names, but 
notorious Wall Street gamblers; men regardless of how they 
made their money as long as they were lavish enough to the 
Democratic Party. I am surprised that the Senator develops 
this fine sensitiveness about campaign contributions at this late 
date. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The oceupants of the galleries are 
paying no attention to the rules of the Senate, and the doorkeep- 
ers are paying no attention to the orders of the Senate, 


Mr. HARRIS. I am sorry the Senators are so sensitive about 
campaign contributions. I want to say to the Senator that I 
had no reference to them or to the Republican Party or any other 
party. The packers are interested in legislation and are spend- 
ing fabulous sums in a propaganda to defeat legislation at 
this time. They do not care any more about one party than they 
do another. I had no reference whatever to the Republican 
Party or to any party. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, E have no doubt that certain 
groups of the packers have been very liberal to the Democratic 

arty. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not know about that, Mr. President. The 
Senator is higher up in the party council than I am. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator seemed so familiar with the 
other facts that I supposed he was an expert on the subject of 
campaign contributions. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the other proposition involved 
is that several of these employees, as stated by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harurrs], are Republicans. I know nothing about 
that. If the Republican Party has within its fold men of the 
character of those I described the other day, and those men are 
Republicans, then I am not a Republican. If I had my way 
about it no man who believes in the things that those men believe 
in and have practiced and worked for should ever be recognized 
in the councils of the Republican Party. Certainly the Republi- 
eanism in which I believe, and in which I have believed and for 
which I have labored all my life, is not that kind of Republi- 
canism, because the Republican Party has never believed in any 
of these socialistic ideas, but on the contrary has always be- 
lieved in constitutional government, representative in character, 
with the right of individual initiative and individual endeavor, 
and with the right of ownership and use and enjoyment of 
private property. 

Mr. KENYON. F did not have the pleasure of hearing the 
Senator’s speech, nor have I yet had time to read it. But I 
understood the Senator had described these men not only as 
socialists but virtually as anarchists and as attending meetings 
of the “ reds.” 

Mr. WATSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. That is what I mean when I say that if the 
Senator proves that they should be expelled at once from Gov- 
ernment service. But the Senator now says that if he should 
show they were socialists they ought to be at once expelled. 
Does the Senator mean that no socialist should be in any way 
employed by the Government? I do not want to go to that 
extent. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if I were to enter here upon a 
dissertation on the subject of socialism, it would take me two 
hours to give my views upon that subject. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator said he believed they should be 
expelled. I go to the point of agreeing with that view if the 
Senator shows they are “ reds” and anarchists. 

Mr. WATSON. That is what I will prove. 

Mr. KENYON. But I do not want to go to the extent of 
saying that they should be expelled if they might happen to be 
socialists. 

Mr. WATSON. There are at least 49 varieties of socialism; 
57 varieties, my friend from Colorado [Mr. THomas] suggests. 
Of course, Mr. President, I would not go to the extent of saying 
that every man who entertained any of the mild views that some 
socialists entertain should be kept from publie position. But I 
do mean that I do not believe that men who believe in the funda- 
mental principles of socialism—and fundamentally socialism and 
Bolshevism are the same, as I could prove beyond a doubt if I 
cared to go into it—men of that stamp of character who are op- 
posed to all government. ought to be permitted to work for any 
government. I do not believe that the men who believe that 
business should be taken away from the men who have made it 
and the men who own it and given to the Government should be 
sent out to investigate business of any character. They are 
against all business, and are therefore in no frame of mind or 
mental attitude to investigate any business. I do not believe 
that a man who is opposed to the fundamental principles of this 
Republic ought ever to be employed in any official capacity by 
this Republic, and that is the thing I have in mind. And I will 
say to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] that I think I shall 
show to his satisfaction that these men sre guilty of the very 
things I have charged. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from the statement made by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] I take it for granted that he 
is very deeply interested in the question of reducing the high 
cost of living. Evidently he thinks that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is the body that is going to bring about that reduction. 
I want him, as the personal defender of the commission upon 
this floor, to call the attention of the commission to the report of 
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a subcommittee of the Agricultural Committee of this body. 
Senator BALL was chairman of the subcommittee, and I want at 
this point to call attention to a part of the subcommittee report. 
The subcommittee reported that— 

Frequently retail poe are from 200 to 300 1 25 cent in excess of the 
wholesale prices. It would scem that the ret meat dealers receive a 
greater per cent of profit than the farmer, livestock raiser, buyer, rail- 
roads, commission men, and cold-storage houses and packers combined. 

I think, Mr. President, that is a fruitful field for the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate, but I doubt whether an in- 
vestigation will be made, because there are too many voters 
involved, and it is not popular at this time to attack a busi- 
ness, even though making two or three hundred per cent, if 
many votes are involved. It is admitted by everyone that the 
packers make only 2 per cent on their turnover, the smallest 
of any line of business in all the world; but they have few 
votes. This is a splendid place for the investigation of the 
Federal Trade Commission to begin, Mr. President, to see how 
the high cost of living can be reduced. It was shown—and I 
know it to be true—that to-day the wholesale price of beef in 
the District of Columbia is $16.44 a hundred. That includes 
every dollar that is paid to the man who raises the steer, all 
the expenses attached in raising it, the expense of purchasing 
it, the expense of shipping it to market, and the expense of the 
packer from the time he receives the steer until the beef is put 
in the retailer's hands here in the District of Columbia. I 
‘doubt very much whether $16.44 a hundred, for which that beef 
is sold by the packer to the retailer in the District of Columbia, 
will cover the difference between the wholesale price and the 
price that the consumer is compelled to pay in this city. 


LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY OF THE WEST. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have here a communication 
from the Kansas State Live Stock Association, one of the strong- 
est and largest associations of producers in the West, which 
I would like to have read by the Secretary, and then, if I may 
have the unanimous consent of the Senate for a few minutes, I 
would like to have the indulgence of the Senate for a brief 
comment on the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follews: 


Senator Antucn Carrnt, 
Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sin: The executive committee of the Kansas State Live Stock 
Association have requested us to appeal to you and other Members of 
Congress and to the various departments of the Federal Government 
in behalf of the livestock industry of the West, which is now threat- 
ened with disaster. 

We have the anomalous sitnation at this time of complaint from 
consumers all over the country that meat prices are high, while at the 
same time the producer is losing money on every animal he markets 


at 2 prices, 

e believe that from the supply and demand standpoint there is no 
legitimate cause for the radical decline of 25 per cent in live-stock 
values in the last 90 days. But, nevertheless, every animal marketed 
to-day loses the cattle feeder from $30 to $50. The loss to live-stock 
a in Kansas alone amounts to millions of dollars in the last few 
weeks, 


ening up the foreign markets, estab- 
or foreign buyers, stabilize the home 
conditio: earliest 


We believe the situation should have the best attention of 
Federal_ Government. 
Very respectfully, 


the 


W. R. Srunns, Chairman. 
J. II. Mercer, Secretary. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senate especially to this memorial because it has direct bearing 
upon the relation of the producer to the problem that is 
uppermost now in the minds of all the people of this country, 
and which really is at the base of the inquiry that is now being 
conducted in this city by the industrial conference. 

A subject that is engrossing the attention of the whole 
Nation at this time is the matter of the cost of living. On every 
hand it confronts us. It touches every person in our land. The 
industrial conference now in session at the call of the President 
has at its base, as I said, this same vexing problem. In our 
efforts to get rid of the high-cost-of-living disease I fear we 
are in some danger of dying of the remedy. As a result of 
Washington's effort to reduce high prices by bearing down 
entirely on the cost of food, we have the remarkable spectacle 
of a rise of 1 per cent in the cost of living coincident with 
market drops that are putting live-stock raisers out of business 
and causing serious losses to other producers. 

Mr. President, for many years I have been in touch with farm- 
ing and with the needs and aspirations of farmers. We do not 
need the statistics—which, if required, might be produced in 
abundance—to convince us of the patriotism of the farmers of 
the Nation in responding to all war needs, whether in increased 


production, in subscribing to war charities and war loaus, or in 
giving their sons to the Army and Navy and their wives and 
daughters to replace them in the field. We know full well of 
the nature and degree of the farmer's response to every call 
made upon him. But when the call went out summoning this 
great industrial conference to meet in Washington, the farmers 
of the Nation, constituting almost half of our producing popula- 
tion, were accorded but three representatives. Agriculture, the 
greatest of all industries and the basic industry of the country, 
finds itself playing a minor part, so far as number of representa- 
tives is concerned, in-a conference which, if it succeeds in its 
purposes, will have a vital effect on the future industrial life of 
the Nation. 

In this agriculture is acting a not unusual rôle. It is un- 
fortunate, but it is true, Mr. President, that agriculture never 
has received recognition in proportion to its vital importance in 
this country. Always it has been called upon to serve, rarely 
to participate in making the rules of service. 

During the war and since the war, in whatever has been done 
to meet emergencies, it is the consumers’ best friend, the pro- 
ducer, who has invariably been hit. Ile has been the one who 
chiefly has borne the brunt of it. When the control of the Food 
Administration was lifted last winter from flour, shorts, and 
bran, these products almost doubled in price immediately. 
Many dairymen were compelled to go out of business because 
they could not buy mill feed. But grain made little or no ad- 
yance. 

Then came dollar-an-hour wages, which would require about 
$3 wheat for the average winter-wheat grower to break even. 
And this has now been followed by a decline in the market price 
of all farm products incidental to an otherwise resultless cam- 
paign against profiteering which has left the producer in a 
position where he is getting decidedly the worst of it. 

Farmers were urged during the war to produce wheat and 
were rewarded by an appreciative Government with a guaran- 
teed price—nearly a dollar a bushel below what was being re- 
ceived in the open market. And the great United States Gov- 
ernment profited $23,000,000 at the expense of the farmer in 
1918. Then, early this year, the war having closed, the Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the farmers a price for thelr wheat, and the 
Congress appropriated a billion dollars to back up the guar- 
anty, but the farmer has been accepting anything from 20 to 70 
cents less than the guaranteed price. The Government not only 
has the billion dollars sayed, but the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, by means of an embargo on wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts to Europe, probably will be able to report an equally large 
profit for the year 1919. The situation of the live-stock farmer 
is even more deplorable. Urged by the Government at the be- 
ginning of the war to produce an increasing amount of pork 
and mutton and beef, he responded as did the wheat farmer. In 
1918, with the war on, he made a satisfactory profit, though 
nothing in comparison with the profits made by manufacturers 
in practically every line. It takes three years, Mr. President, to` 
produce a steer for market, This year, with the war ended, 
with the Government out of the market, with the European mar- 
kets closed by reason of prohibitive foreign exchange rates and 
lack of credit, with the Government making its first essay into 
the cost of living problems by a demand for a lowering of price 
of farm products, the live-stock man to-day finds himself con- 
fronted with a demoralized market, and a loss amounting some- 
times to as high as $60 a steer on the very live stock that the 
Government induced him to produce. The result has been com- 
plete financial failure of many live-stock men and immense 
losses to all who had herds when this year's enormous slumps in 
prices occurred. 

Farmers are selling their grain-fed beeves and hogs for less 
than it costs to produce them, but the consumer finds little or no 
change in the price of meat. 

While everything a farmer must buy demands the high dollar, 
the price of his commodities, the cheapest in the market, are held 
down by a foreign embargo and a Government guaranty, 

In 1917, when the Government set the price on wheat, Kansas 
farmers were selling it for $2.45 to $2.60 a bushel. Everything, 
including labor, has since doubled in price, but farmers are com- 
pelled to sell these same grades of wheat to-day for $1.80 to 
$2.04 a bushel. In Kansas the wheat area has been reduced two 
to three million acres as a consequence, 

Without visibly helping the consumer, we have brought about 
a crisis in our most fundamental and vital industry by forcing 
the producer to accept prices at which he can not continue to 
produce. : 

We can not continue to take away from the producer the com- 
paratively small profit he makes and expect him to go on pro- 
ducing and increasing his output. Such a policy leads inevi- 
tably to a lessened food supply and to more instead of less pri- 
vation, 
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The policy, Mr. President, of fostering all industries except 
one, and neglecting that one, the most vital of all, is to-day 
driving many farmers out of business. In every big town in 
the Middle West you will find to-day many men working for 
day wages who will tell you they are retired farmers. The 
truth is they either failed to make a real living as tenant 
farmers, or, if, they owned the land, found it far more profitable 
to sell out than to continue farming. 

The country is constantly and rapidly losing men possessing 
valuable knowledge and skill as farmers to the city, where 
they are by no means as useful. There can be no doubt about 
it that the extremely high price of land, the comparatively 
high wages paid labor, the hazards of farming, and our organ- 
ized packer-controlled markets undoubtedly are greatly increas- 
ing the drift to the cities. 

I know, Mr. President, that it is perfectly natural for city 
people, facing the burdensome cost of living, to jump at once 
to the conclusion that the first step in reducing such cost is to 
bear down the price of production. It seems logical, yet, under 
modern conditions of trade, there was never a greater error. 
It has been my fortune, Mr. President, during my brief serv- 
ice in the Senate to have opportunity to examine into the con- 
sumer’s side of the cost of living, and I have been forced to the 
conclusion that the chief contributing element in high-living 
costs is our complicated and intricate distribution system. 
While the wheat farmer has been forced to accept much less 
than the Government guaranteed price for his wheat, and 
while the live-stock producers have incurred immense losses, 
and in many instances financial bankruptcy, because of a 
slump of 35 per cent in prices for live stock, the consumer has 
paid the same or higher prices for all food products except 
four. According to figures prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the Department of Labor, and given to the pub- 
lic last week, the only food items in which there have been 
reductions during this year are: Navy beans, 30 per cent de- 
cline; plate beef, 9 per cent decline; chuck roasts, 5 per cent 
decline; corn meal, 3 per cent decline. In contrast with these 
declines all other commodities in the list of staple foods 
showed increases ranging from 1 per cent for round steak, rib 
roast, and bread, to 28 per cent for lard and 85 per cent for 
onions. Butter showed an increase of 19 per cent; lard sub- 
stitutes, 29 per cent, or 1 per cent more than lard itself; and 
fresh milk, 14 per cent. I shall not weary you with further 
statistics, except to say that while the bottom fell out of the 
hog market, declining 8 cents per pound in 60 days, bacon went 
up 11 per cent above the war prices of last year. Surely noth- 
ing further is required to show that the consumer is not reap- 
ing the benefit from the losses suffered by the producer, and 
surely these facts should help disabuse the public mind of the 
generally prevalent opinion that the farmer is rolling in 
wealth and prospering beyond all reason. 

Indeed, Mr. President, the exact contrary is the case. Fall- 
ing live-stock markets have in a few weeks cost Central West 
eattle and swine raisers $80,000,000. The drop on one Kansas 
man’s steers amounted to $17 a head in just two days. A 
Nebraska farmer who owned a fat hog August 26 awoke next 
morning to find it worth $3 less. Three days later it was worth 
$12 to $15 less. When a farmer’s entire capital is invested in 
a herd of hogs or cattle, it means a loss that not infrequently 
spells bankruptcy for him, for it must be borne in mind that 
not always—in fact, in a majority of cases—does the farmer 
own the land he farms. 

Cut the farmer’s price in two and the consumer hardly knows 
the difference, as has been shown, thanks to the long and 
increasing line of profit takers between producer and consumer; 
but when the farm prices get below the cost of production, as 
has been the case with cattle and hogs this year, and in many 
cases likewise with wheat, the producer has to stop. Mr. 
President, there is where the farmer’s present dilemma is, and 
should be a matter of concern to the whole country, and must 
be if agricultural production shall not fall below the danger 
line in this country. 

The farmer does not control the supply nor fix the price, and 
never has. He has to take what is given him. The profiteering 
is done further along the line. While speculator and gambler 
and gouger still get away with the swag, legitimate business 
suffers and the producer suffers, 

Six and seven cent milk at the farm sells for 15 and 16 
cents a quart in town. I am quoting Kansas prices now. The 


figures are much higher and the disparity much greater here in 
Washington. 

The price of a single pair of shoes will keep one person in 
bread for a whole year, but a farmer can get only $5.10 for the 
hide of a year and a half old steer, which possibly would sup- 
ply the leather for 8 or 10 pairs of $12 shoes. 


A pair of calf- 


skin shoes costs more than the farmer gets for the calf. Some- 
body in between gets what is paid for the veal, while the calf- 
skin makes many pairs of shoes, 

It takes four and a half bushels of wheat to make a barrel of 
flour. The wheat raiser gets about $8.37 for the wheat, the 
miller $12.70, the baker $58.70, and the hotel keeper here in 
Washington, as it is doled out in thin slices, $587. 

And the trouble is, Mr. President, that in many cases these 
extortionate profits of the middlemen come right back on the 
farmer, Although live-stock markets are demoralized and 
grain markets are down, thè cost of mill feeds and oil meals 
soars higher. Farm wages have doubled. Everything the 
farmer buys has advanced from 50 to 300 per cent. 

Needing some extra feed for his cows, a Kansas farmer 
writes me, he sent his daughter to town for 100 pounds. The 
price was $4.45. A few days later he needed another sack, and 
this time he had to pay $4.85 to get it. Yet everything that 
went into its production had gone down in price. 

The other day seven Ohio farmers who were selling milk— 
and it developed that they were obtaining less than the cost of 
production, their investment considered—were thrown into jail 
at Cleveland, Their offense was “ collective bargaining.” They 
were officers and salesmen of a farmers’ cooperative company. 
Their arrest was caused, of course, by commission merchants, 
who sought to drive them from the field of distribution. The 
excuse was that they were combining in restraint of trade. 
Yet what these men were attempting to do, if it became the 
general practice, would probably solve the problem of providing 
better prices for the producer and lower prices for the consumer 
by cutting out the army of middlemen that thrive off the industry 
of both. If it is to be the practice of the Government to prose- 
cute farmers who seek a more economical method of supplying 
their products to the consumer, the inevitable results will be to 
drive more and more farm-bred boys and girls and even their 
parents to the city, with a consequent permanent injury to the 
farming industry. 

Indeed, Mr. President, that is what is taking place in this 
country right now. In my own State more than half of the 
25,157 increase in population in the last year was in the four 
largest cities, according to a statement made only last week by 
our State board of agriculture. The population in towns and 
cities of more than 2,500 increased 35,422, a net loss to the 
farming community of the State of 10,000. 

At the risk of wearying the Senate, Mr. President, I desire 
to quote from some genuine letters from real farmers received 
in the last week. 

Here is one from Oscar Miller, a farmer near Oxford, Kans.: 

I write in regard to smashing the high cost of liv’ and the 


relation of the reduction to the cost production. It seems that cost of 
roduction is absolutely forgotten or ignored the administration 


‘orces. The ae is aimed at but one object, and that is the 
meat producer, tudy of costs. such as feed, labor, is not considered 
by Palmer and his associates. Th 


e producer has no 9 as yet. 
and can not concentrate his energies in strike and make himself feared. 
In this dilemma he is perfectly powerless. Our tment of Agricul- 
ture has been ing of greatly increased production to save the 
world, and pays us for our pains by helping the administration send 
the price of hogs down $7 per hundred pounds. If this continues much 
longer, and the producers do become organized, spe | may use the same 
weapons as the labor unions, and as justly, for a Nation-wide railroad 
strike would be as brutal as a meat or grain producers’ strike, 


Another correspondent, J. J. Miller, Karvel, Colo., writes: 


This year I 
Next year I will farm 

eight hours a day. I 
on’t have a union card 


Of course, this farmer will not keep his promise to himself, 
but will work from sun to sun, as do all of his kind. 

I quote from a letter from S. C. Landis, a friend and neigh- 
bor in my home county, as good a farmer and as good a citizen 
as there is in America. He says: 

We are the most submissive of any industrial class. We take what 
we get for our products and have no price-fixing authority of our own, 
and when we want to buy anything some one else fixes the price for it. 
We never go on a strike and stop producing, and now, while nearly all 
other industrial classes are striking and restless, we are going on pre- 
paring our wheat und for another crop * * * with lower ves 
mee —5 in the face on account of the great cry against the high cost 
0 V. . 

I am glad to acknowledge, Mr. President, that the President 
could not have chosen better in selecting the three men who do 
represent the farming class in this great conference. In this 
connection I desire to quote briefly from the statement of Mr. 
Charles S. Barrett, president of the National Farmers’ Union, 
one of the delegates representing agriculture, made at the 
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industrial conference on October 8. Touching on this point of 
inadequate recognition of agriculture, Mr. Barrett used this 
language, which I most heartily indorse: 

I am among those who believe that the farmers have not been dealt 
with in a fair, open manner. They have not been treated as an in- 
— — important, and necessary ps of industry, The fact that epa 
culture is basic, fundamental, and essential to the life of the world 
either been ignored or given scant notice. The attitude of government 
heat Ping ated is that of an irate parent toward a naughty, irre- 

msi boy. 

8 has been treated by the Government as something that 
ought to be governed ri y, but should never have any part in gov- 
ernment. Other groups have behaved as though agriculture were a side 
issue having no rights that should be fully regarded and not entitled 
to be consulted on the mighty issues of the day. Government has u 
it to produce food and cotton and other essentials, but it has never 
apparently given thought, or at least serious-thought, to the reward 
at it should receive for its investment of money and manual energy. 

When will the other two great members of what ought to be a gov- 
erning triumvirate recognize the fact that agriculture is the most im- 
portant of all; that ing can be settled without the assent of agri- 

ture; that nothing can made permanent for the permanent good 
of humanity without the active cooperation of iculture. To attempt 
to settle the crave questions now agitating us without the assistance of 
the farmer is like trying to put Hamlet on the stage with the hero 
left out. 

It is not my desire to be hypercritical or cry wolf until I at least sec 
the tracks of the animal in the snow. But I would like to ask, Why 
has agriculture been given such scant notice in connection with a con- 
ference fundamentally so important? Why were only three men as 
representatives of the greatest industry in the world invited to partici- 

te in these momentous deliberations? What is responsible for the 
Pact that agriculture is not given a place commensurate with its im- 
portance and on a footing of equality with the other two members of 
the mighty triumvirate? 

Is it heata we have been comparatirely quiescent? Is it because 
we have not gone into the highways and byways — erg for them? 
Is it because there is a suspicion in certain msible minds that we 
are not organized and consequently are incapable of cxerting the in- 
fluence which can be exerc only when we march as a solid phalanx? 

It can not be that anybody is so blissfully innocent as to believe that 
the immense questions before this conference can be settled without the 
aid of the farmer. And can anybody honestly — that if an agree- 
ment between capital and labor is reached in which agriculture has no 
effective vote that agreement will be permitted to stand. 

Don't, gentlemen, allow yourselves to be deluded into the false idea 
that agriculture can not kick; that it will be forever quiescent; that it 
will continue to be exploited and made the football of other great 
national interests. Uncle Reuben is waking up. He realizes that he has 
had a square deal. He is by nature conservative. He hates Bol- 
shevism. He despises all means that aim to the subversion of the 
American Constitution, and would t to the last ditch to save the 
country from red infamy and I. W. W. diabolism. 

But do you think that the man who would fight I. W. W.ism, who has 
a holy contempt for Bolshevism, would not also fight for his own 
rights? Le is conservative, but that doesn’t mean that he is ready to be 
walked over, to be trampled upon, to be made the cat’s-paw of the schem- 
ing politician on the one hand and the victim of the profitecr on the 
other. 


Mr. President, Mr. Barrett is not alone in his opinion of the 
dignity and importance of agriculture in our industrial structure. 
Another American, a very great American, to my mind the 
greatest American of our time, the late Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, shortly before his much lamented death, gave utterance to 
these words in the last magazine article written by him: 

gmap, and the business man are, of course, 
the 1 welfare the welfare of all the rest of us 
and of the country depends. With the farmers what is Hy wees 
needed is that we shall accept their own best leadership and best thought 
about telling us what to do. * * What we need is to have men 
of this stamp set forth the farmers’ viewpoint, and the rest of us must 
intel tly appreciate this viewpoint, and so far as possible embody 
in Teeisintion what men of this stamp regard as the salient needs, 
s è „ The farmer is emphatically the producer. He has not had a 
square deai. He has not been put in the position to which he is entitled. 

So much, Mr. President, for the importance of agriculture and 
its right to adequate representation in an industrial conference 
that assumes to be the chief factor in industrial reconstruction 
‘following the Great War. I do not know how much we may hope 
from this conference. Certainly every man concerned for the 
welfare of the country hopes for far-reaching beneficial results 
‘from its activities, but I am convinced, Mr. President, that there 
is much that the Government may do, both in its executive and 
legislative branches, to encourage agricultural production in this 
country and to give reasonable hope of material rewards for such 
industrial activity. 

First, the departments of the Federal Government should 
cease the propaganda which tends to bear down the prices 
of farm products, and should direct governmental energies to 
curbing the profiteering going on along the line between the 
producer and the consumer. I am not advocating a system 
which would guarantee abnormally high prices to the farmer 
indefinitely, but I say we are very much in need of a system 
which will stabilize prices of farm products. It is the violent 
fluctuations which do the greatest damage. Emphasis should 
also be placed on the generally disregarded fact that in the list 
of items making up high living costs food products really cut but 
slight figure. A far larger share of the worker’s wage goes for 
rents, fuel, shoes, and clothing at profiteering prices, 
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Instead of trying to force down improperly the prices of farm 
products, the executive departments should seek by every means 
at their command to open wider markets to the farmer by lift- 
ing the embargo on wheat and wheat flour to Europe, by ex- 
tending credits to European Governments, so that they may 
come back into the market for American meats, and by lowering 
ocean freight rates and thus making it easier for Americans to 
compete with other nations for such foreign trade. The present 
ocean freight rate to Europe on American meats is now $4.50, 
as compared with 60 cents before the war. These rates should 
be radically lowered, even if it be impossible, because of rising 
costs of ships and labor, to reach the prewar level. 

Such activities by the executive departments should be sup- 
plemented by the Congress by the enactment of legislation that 
will free the live-stock producer from the control of the packer, 
and that will enable the farmer to have some part, through the 
formation of cooperative selling agencies, in making the prices 
of farm products. Price making in necessities of life, like meat, 
wheat, flour, and fuel, should never again be left to the gam- 
blers of the exchanges or to corporation monopoly. The Wall 
Street stock-jobbing pirates have thrived in the last year as 
never before. Glib-tongued salesmen have unloaded billions of 
worthless stocks in the last year, all of which has contributed 
to the high cost of living. There should be a way to end it. 

Mr. President, if in this glance at the great industrial prob- 
lems that confront us I have emphasized the farmer's side of the 
case, it is because I feel that he has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered heretofore, and because I am firmly of the opinion that 
agriculture lies at the base of all prosperity in this country. 
Unless the farmer can continue to thrive, we all must suffer. In 
the reconstruction problems before us it is important that we 
start right. We must act broadly and with decision. But what 
I wish to emphasize particularly is that it will not do to seek 
to pacify and satisfy capital and labor, employer and employee, 
and leave out of the accounting the great basic industry of 
farming. 

I fear Washington, Mr. President, has seen only the consumer 
side of the cost-of-living problem. It has held farm production 
down close to a cost margin for three years while it has let every 
other form of production soar. Apparently it can not be made to 
see the farmer has any difficulties. For six months the farmers 
of the United States have appealed in vain for the reform of the 
grading and discount system established under Government rules, 
which swindles the average farmer out of 15 cents a bushel on 
his grain. Washington does not realize how many farmers are 
getting little or no profit or are even losing money on their low- 
yield wheat crops. It does not foresee that many farmers may 
decide they can not afford to raise any more wheat and may 
quit planting it, or may quit farming entirely and go to town, 
where, as one farmer, writing me under date of October 11, 
says, “I can make more getting these big wages than I can 
paying them.” . 

Factories and corporations, Mr. President, are required to pay 
a return on the capital invested and their watered stock over 
and above the expenses of doing business or go into bankruptcy. 
Whereas if every farmer bad to do as well or fail, the agricul- 
tural industry would have to be taken over by the Government to 
keep it alive, and the cost would make the big railroad deficits 
look like a handful of copper cents. 

It is my deepest conviction, Mr. President, that what Wash- 
ington and the country need most to realize is that the surest 
guarantee of an enduring national life is a permanent, prosper- 
ous, and progressive agriculture. Also that until farming is 
made as profitable as any other business requiring the same 
amount of capital, skill, ability, and hard work we shall not 
attain this condition nor truly solve our cost-of-living problem. 

If I have dwelt at some length on the disadvantages under 
which agriculture is laboring, I would not have it thought I 
am in the least degree pessimistic. I am not. I have faith 
that we shall meet the problems with such clear vision and in 
such broad spirit of toleration that we shall be able to find 
the correct solutions. I am indeed an optimist in spite of the 
present lowering clouds. 

Mr. President, we must all unite to win the right conditions 
in peace times, just as we united to win the war. Then this 
great national readjustment will be accomplished without 
hardship, and the Nation will not feel the strain, which other- 
wise will be heavy, possibly to the breaking point. 

We need more of the spirit of fair play as between man and 
man. It is a poor time for strikes and for strife. The great 
and imperative need is production at maximum speed. Greater 
industry, harder work, more rigid economy in public and private 
expenditures, cutting out of all luxuries, and, above everything 
else, increased production, are to-day as solemn a duty upon 
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all alike as they were during the erisis of the war. We can 
each do our part by refusing to get excited, by keeping as busy 
and as cheerful as possible, and plugging away. 

-I have faith in the common sense and steadfast patience of 
the American people, the common sense and the patience that 
was typified and deified in Lincoln. Nor do I believe that we 
shall any of us be willing to hazard or to waste or destroy or 
injure the land that those 50,000 gallant American boys who 
marched down the long, long trail never to return died in a 
foreign land to perpetuate and save. 

It is a time when partisanship must be put aside and every 
man in Washington cooperate to the utmost of his ability. I 
hope to see the peace treaty ratified at the earliest possible 
moment, and then let this Congress take up the great problems 
that are pressing for solution. American initiative, American 
pluck, American inventive genius, a thoroughgoing American 
policy, and the real American spirit must be backed up as never 
before with true American statesmanship. I have entire confi- 
dence that the Congress of the United States will meet the 
issues in a way that befits America and her destiny. 


THE CALENDAR, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMOOT. If no Senator desires to speak, I wish to make 
a request for unanimous consent. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of bills on the calendar 
under Rule VIII, beginning with Order of Business No. 183. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. That is where we stopped on Monday 
last? 

Mr. SMOOT.. That is where we stopped on last Monday. 

Mr. NUGENT. To what does that order of business refer? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of bills on the calendar under Rule 
VIII, beginning with Order of Business No. 183, the bill the 
Senate had under consideration on last Monday, and that the 

Senate proceed from there on. 

Mr. NUGENT. I would prefer, if the Senator please, that 
that bill be postponed at this juncture, as I should like to make 
gome personal investigation with respect to an amendment which 
I caused to be incorporated in the bill in the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that all the Senator will have to do 
will be to object to the consideration of the bill, and then we 
could go right on with the calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But it will be necessary, first, to se- 
cure the consent that the Senator from Utah asks in order to 
begin at that point and proceed with the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If that is the situation, I am going 
to object to the request for unanimous consent. I have not the 
slightest objection te going on with the calendar and commenc- 
ing where we left off on Monday last with the bill which was 
then under discussion; but I am not going to give consent to go 
on with the calendar and then have that bill objected to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course that bill will have to take its chances 
like any other bill on the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; except, as the Senator under- 
stands, that a Senator has already indicated that he will object 
to that particular bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the bill that was under 
consideration when we last considered the calendar. e 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator can not expect the Senate to 
proceed with the calendar with the understanding that some 
particular bill will not have the rule enforced against it the 
same as in the case of any other bill on the calendar. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Of course; it is exactly the same, 
except that it was under consideration when we last considered 
the calendar. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not going to object to the bill, I will say 
to the Senator; I have no objection to its present considera- 
tion; but it seems to me that the Senator is adopting a narrow 
view if he will not let the calendar be considered because some 
particular bill is going to be objected to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. NuGent] will withdraw his objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was not any necessity for the 
Senator from Utah making the request. This is the plain rule 
of the Senate: 

Rete VIII. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


At the conclusion of the morning business for each day, unless upon 
motion the Senate shall at any time otherwise order, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the calendar of bills and resolutions and 
continue such consideration until 2 o'clock. i 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to say, however, that if the 
Senator from Utah had not made the request I should haye 


moved to proceed to the consideration of Senate resolution 215; 
but I give way to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana would 
have a right to make that motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. The idea I had was to take up and consider 
only bills to which there is no objection, but I did not put that 
in the original request; and if the calendar is coming up in 
regular order, let it come up at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no unfinished business. 
Order of Business No. 183, Senate bill 2890, is before the Senate. 


CROW INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS. 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2890) to provide for the allotment of 
lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, when we concluded the con- 
sideration of the calendar on Monday last, Senate bill 2890 being 
under consideration, the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers] was pending. I hope that the amend- 
ment will be defeated. The bill as presented was asked for 
by the tribe, and they were consulted about the matter to which 
the amendment refers. That being true, they surely should be 
considered about water-power sites on their land. That is all 
I desire to say on the subject at this time. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have said all I care to say, 
and will ask for a vote. I shall vote for the amendment, but 
shall not take the time of the Senate any further on the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 1 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS MOTOR-PROPELLED VEHICLES. 


The bill (S. 3037) to authorize the Secretary of War to trans- 
fer free of charge certain surplus motor-propelled vehicles and 
motor equipment to the Department of Agriculture, Post Office 
Department, Navy Department, and Treasury Department for 
the use of the Public Health Service, and certain other surplus 
property to the Department of Agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments on page 2, line 21, before the word 
“hereby,” to insert “also”; and on page 4, after line 15, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 5. That any State highway department to which is assigned 
motor-propelled vehicles and other equipment and supplies, transferred 
herein to the Department of Agriculture, may, in its discretion, arrange 
for the use of such vehicles and 8 for the purpose of con- 
structing or maintaining public highways, with any tate agency or 
m corporation at a fair rental, which shali not be less than 
the cost of maintenance and repair of said vehicles and uipment. 
The title to said vehicles and equipment shall be and remain vested 
in the State for use in the improvement of the publie highways, and 
no such vehicles and equipment in serviceable condition shall be sold 
o title to same transferred to any individual, company, or corpo- 
ration. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and hat av pee in his discretion, to transfer, free of charge, 
such motor-propelled vehicles and motor equipment, including spare 
parts, pertaining to the Mili Establishment, as are or may hereafter 
be found to be surplus and no longer required for military purposes, to 
(a) the Department of Agriculture, for use in the improvement of high- 
Ways and roads under the provisions of section 7 of the act approved 
February 28, 1919, entitled “An act making appropriations for the sery- 
ice of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1920, and for other 
purposes“: Provided, however, That no more motor-propelled vehicles, 
motor equipment, and other war material, equipment, and supplies, the 
transfer of which is authorized in this act, shall be transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture for the purposes named in section 7 of said 
act than said Department of Agriculture shall certify can be efficiently 
used for such pores within a reasonable time after such transfer, 
(b) the Post Office Department for use in the transmission of mails, (c) 
the Navy Department upon the request of the Secretary of the Navy 
and with the approval of the Secretary of War, and (d) the Treasury 
Department for the use of the Public Health Service under the pro- 

ons of section 3 of the act approved March 3, 1919, entitled, “An 
act to authorize the 2 of the Treasury to provide hospital and 
sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, 
and marines.” 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War is also hereby authorized and 
empowered, in his discretion, to transfer, free of charge, to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under the provisions of section 7 of the act ap- 
proved 8 28, 1919, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1920, and 
for other purposes,” for use in the improvement of highways and roads, 
as therein provided the vag i war material, equipment, and supplies 

rtaining to the Military Establishment as are or may he ter be 


ound to be Surplus and not required for military purposes, to wit: 
Road rollers, graders, and oilers; sprinkling wagons; concrete mixers; 
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derricks ; pile-driver outfits complete; air and steam drill outfits; cen- 
trifugal and Lig Sete pumps with power; rock crushers; clamshell 
and Orange-peel buckets; road scarifiers; caterpillar and drag-line ex- 
eavators; plows; cranes; trailers; rubber and steam hose; asphalt 
plants; steam shovels; dump wagons; hoisting engines; air-compressor 
outfits with power; boilers; drag, Fresno, and wheel scrapers; stump 
pullers; wheelbarrows; screening plants; wagon loaders; lasting ma- 
chines; hoisting cable; air hose; corrugated-metal culverts; explosives 
and exploders; engineers’ transits, levels, tapes, and similar supplies 
and equipment; drafting machines; planimeters; fabricated-bridge mate- 
rials; wagons and similar equipment and supplies such as are used 
directly for road-building purposes, 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War is also hereby authorized and em- 
powered, in his discretion, to transfer, free of charge, to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the use of the Forest Service, any telephone 
2 pertaining to the Military Establishment as are or may here- 
after be found to be surplus and no longer required for military pur- 


poses. 

Sec. 4. That freight charges incurred in the transfer of the property 
provided for in this act shall not be defrayed by the War Department, 
and if the War Department shall load any of said 5 for shipment 
the expense of said loading shall be reimbursed the War Department by 
the department to which the property is transferred by an adjustment 
of the appropriations of the two departments: Provided, however, That 
soy State receiving any of said property for use in the improvement of 
public highways shall, as to the property it receives, reimburse the De- 

artment of Agriculture for all amounts pee by that department to the 
Yar Department in reimbursement of loading charges upon said 


property. 

Src. 5. That any State highway department to which is assigned 
motor-propelled vehicles and other equipment and supplies, transferred 
herein to the Department of Agriculture, may, in his discretion, arrange 
for the use of such vehicles and equipment, for the pu of construct- 
ing or maintaining public highways, with any State agency or municipal 
corporation at a fair rental, which shall not be less than the cost of 
maintenance and repair of said vehicles and equipment. The title to 
said vehicles and equipment shall be and remain vested in the State for 


use in the improvement of the public highways, and no such vehicles 


and equipment in serviceable condition shall be sold or the title to 
same transferred to any individual Nr seed or corporation. 

Sec. 6. That the provisions of the act o July 16. 1914 (38 Stat., p. 
454), prohibiting the expenditure of appropriations by any of the execu- 
tive departments or other Government establishments for the mainte- 
nance, repair, or operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger- 
carrying vehicles, in the absence of specific statutory authority shall not 
apply to vehicles transferred or hereafter to be transferred by the Sec- 
retary of War to the Department of Agriculture for the use of the de- 
partment under the provisions of this act or under the provisions of 
section 7 of the act of February 28, 1919, referred to in section 1 hereof: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this act contained shall be held or 
construed to 3 amend, or repeal the 3 of the last proviso 
under the ftem entitled “ Contingencies of the Army,” as contained in 
the act entitled “An act makin, 1 for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 11, 1919. 


The amendments wefe agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire of the Chair what disposition was made of Order of 


Business 184, Senate bill 3037. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It was passed. 
Mr. KING. I regret that I was not in the Chamber when that 
matter came up for consideration. 


SALE OF SURPLUS MACHINE TOOLS. 


The bill (H. R. 3143) to provide for further educational fa- 
cilities by authorizing the Secretary of War to sell at reduced 
rates certain machine tools not in use for Government purposes 
to trade, technical, and public schools and universities, other 
recognized educational institutions, and for other purposes, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That the reais of War be, and he is hereby, authorized, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, to sell at 20 per cent of their 
cost, to trade and technical schools and universities and other recog- 
nized educational institutions, such machine tools as are suitable for 
their use which are now owned by the United States of America and 
are under the control of the War Department, and are not needed for 
Government purposes. The money realized from the sale may be used 
by the Secretary of War to defray expenses incident to ‘distribution of 
the tools, and the balance shall turned in to the Treasury of the 
United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


GRANT OF CITIZENSHIP TO CERTAIN INDIANS. 


The bill (H. R. 5007) granting citizenship to certain Indians 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes that 
every American Indian who served in the Military or Naval 
Establishments of the United States during the war against the 
Imperial German Government, and who has received or who shall 
hereafter receive an honorable discharge, if not now a citizen 


and if he so desires, shall, on proof of such discharge and after 
proper identification before a court of competent jurisdiction, and 
without other examination except as prescribed by said court, be 
granted full citizenship with all the privileges pertaining thereto, 
without in any manner impairing or otherwise affecting the prop- 
erty rights, indvidual or tribal, of any such Indian or his interest 
in tribal or other Indian property. i i 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SUITS IN ADMIBALTY AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


The bill (S. 3076) authorizing suits against the United States 
in admiralty, suits for salvage services, and providing for the 
release of merchant vessels belonging to the United States from 
arrest and attachment in foreign jurisdictions, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce what change, if any, this bill 
makes in existing law. It seems to me that this measure ought 
to have gone to the Committee on the Judiciary. That com- 
mittee is now considering a bill extending the jurisdiction of the 
district courts to hear causes of action against the Government 
of the United States, and it seems to me that this is legislation 
of the same character as that which is being considered by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator that the purpose of the measure is this: Under-the lan- 
guage of the shipping act the Supreme Court has held, in a 
recent case, that the ships of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
for example, are subject to the application of the same remedies 
for damages that private ships are, and therefore if one of these 
Emergency Fleet Corporation ships, a ship of the United States, 
causes damage and is libeled, the ship is attached and held 
until bond is given. It seems that the officers of the ships have 
no authority to give bonds, and so the Government's ships are put 
to a great deal of delay and the Government is put to a great 
deal of inconyenience and loss. The purpose of this bill is to 
avoid that by simply providing that persons having claims grow- 
ing out of the action of these ships, instead of having a suit in 
rem against the ship, as they have against private ships, shall 
have a suit in personam against the United States, which every- 
body, of course, recognizes is perfectly good. That allows the 
ship, then, to go on about its business. That is really the pur- 
pose of this bill, and while the bill is rather long and has to be 
in order to meet various situations, yet that is the principal 
purpose of it. It gives the consent of the Government to a 
suit in personam against it. 

Mr. KING. Is there any limitation upon the amount for 
which suit may be brought? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, would the Senator 
object to the bill going over for a day, so that we can compare 
it with the bill that we are working on in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am glad attention has been 
called to the matter. Of course, the bill is rather long, and I 
did not know whether or not there might be objection to its 
being considered now. I shall be glad to have it go over, as 
requested. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not like to object, but if the 
Senator does not object to that course being taken I should be 
glad to have it go over, so that we can compare it with the bill 
now pending before the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall be glad to have it passed 
over, and am glad to have the opportunity to explain the real 
purpose of the bill, and shall be glad to have Senators look into 
it, because I recognize the force of the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Utah as to whether this subject might properly be 
considered by the Judiciary Committee. It does partake very 
largely of judicial questions, and yet it also affects the matter 
of commerce, and that probably was the reason why it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. KING. I think I can say that the Judiciary Committee 
will not feel slighted because this bill was not referred to it; 
but there is a feeling upon the part of a number of the meni- 
bers of the committee that these claims against the Government, 
so far as possible, ought to be handled by the Court of Claims, 
whereas other members of the committee feel that the district 
courts of the United States ought to be the forum in which 
actions may be brought by individuals against the Government, 

It is a very serious question whether or not there ought to be 
so much latitude in bringing suits against the sovereign. For 
myself, I think we are letting down the bars too much and 
that the Goyernment of the United States will have suits 
brought against it in various parts of the United States under 
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conditions and circumstances where the evidence will not be 
available and the Government in the end will be subjected to a 
great deal of annoyance and a great many suits which are per- 
haps without merit. y 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that 
the Committee on Commerce had hearings with reference to the 
measure and heard officials of the War Department and the 
Department of Justice; and, in fact, this bill was prepared in 
the department. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand that the Senator from 
Washington agrees that the bill may go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes; but I do hope Senators 
will look into it very carefully, because we are confronted with 
a very serious situation. I want to say that the Attorney 
General's office called me up day before yesterday, I think, and 
stated that there was a ship down in New Orleans that had been 
libeled and the court there refused to allow it to go. They have 
no way in which they can furnish bond unless they go out and 
arrange it in a roundabout way, as an accommodation for the 

Government on the part of somebody to furnish n bond so that 
this ship may go into commerce. That condition of things ought 
not to exist, of course, and we are trying to avoid it in the 
future. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, speaking for myself at least, I 
shall be very glad to have the Senator ask unanimous consent 
to take up the matter to-morrow, and I think in the meantime 
the members of the Judiciary Committee will examine it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope they will, so that when 
we have an opportunity again we can take up the measure, 
because it is very important and urgent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


NORMAN LEE MOLZAIIN. 


The bill (H. R. 333) providing for the disinterment and re- 
moval of the remains of the infant child, Norman Lee Molzahn, 
from the temporary burial site in the District of Columbia to a 
permanent burial place was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER. 4 

The bill (II. R. 6863) to regulate the height, area, and use 
of buildings in the District of Columbia, and to create a zoning 
commission, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
Order of Business 76, Senate bill 1369, which is identical with 
the bill just objected to, be indefinitely postponed, so that later 
on we may take up the House bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from New York to postpone indefinitely Senate bill 1369. 

The motion to postpone indefinitely was agreed to. 


SUSIE CURRIER. 


The bill (H. R. 753) for the relief of Susie Currier was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Susie Currier, of Old 
Town, Me., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $100, being full compensation for acci- 
dent and injuries with resulting loss of time and expense while 
working as charwoman in the United States post office at Old 
Town, Me., December 14, 1914. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES A. CAREY. 

The bill (H. R. 2452) for the relief of Charies A. Carey was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Charles A. Carey, of Lowell, 
Mass., the sum of $132.57, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for loss of pay on account of inj sustained while 
in the performance of his duty as a letter carrier at Lowell, Mass., on 
the 11th day of February, in the year 1913. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ETHEL PROCTOR. 

The bill (S. 2773) for the relief of Ethel Proctor was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that bill was introduced by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. NEWBERRY], and I wanted to ask 
the Senator, before objecting to the bill, if the death of Mr. Proc- 
tor was due to the performance of his regular duties as an em- 


ployee of the Government on the Panama Canal? If so, this 
would be in the shape of a pension for a private citizen employed 
by the Government. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield, I shall 
object to the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 2207) admitting civilian employees of the United 
States Government stricken with tuberculosis to Army and 
Navy hospitals was announced as next in order. 

M~, KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2785) to provide aid from the United States for . 
the several States in prevention and control of drug addiction 
and the care of drug addicts, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 76) for the investigation of 
influenza and allied diseases in order to determine their cause 
and methods of prevention was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

DELLA JAMES, 


The bill (H. R. 3844) for the relief of Della James was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, just one word before 
the bill is read. I have just had a letter from Augusta, and 
this woman will be obliged to put four of her children in the 
poorhouse unless this bill is passed within the next few days. 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] has charge of it. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, as the member of the committee who 
reported this bill, I would like to make a brief statement about it. 
The claim is by the widow of this man Jones, who was killed in 
his own dooryard by a stray shot from a United States testing 
ground. He was working in his garden, when a shot fired on the 
testing ground at Fort Hancock killed him. He left a widow and 
eight children. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Nine children; the youngest 4 months 
old, the oldest 16 years. f 

Mr. NEW. The bill proposed to give the widow $60 a month 
for 10 years. The committee amended it to make it read $57.50, 
to accord with the war risk, and to place this man on an equality 
with a soldier; but I think the committee overlooked the fact 
that he could not have been taken as a soldier at all. A man 
with nine children dependent on him for support certainly could 
not have been taken, under any theory of law, as a soldier. I 
think the beneficiary should have had $60. The bill provides 
$57.50, and she will have to send her children to the poor farm 
unless she gets this relief. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not the Senator really think 
that the Senate would sustain the bill just as it came from the 
House, and let it go through carrying $60 a month? 

Mr. NEW. I think it should do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it is the general view that 
the reduction should not be made, and that the Senator from 
Indiana is exactly right. This was a tenant farmer, who worked 
on a piece of ground quite a distance from the camp. The offi- 
cers found that the officer handling the gun was negligent. A 
court-martial was recommended of the officer who improvidently 
fired the gun that killed this man. The widow and children are 
to be allowed the money for only 10 years. There are nine chil- 
dren, ranging from 4 months old to 16 years old ; and, as I stated, 
I have received a letter to-day stating that unless she can re- 
ceive this pension at once she will have to put some of her chil- 
dren in the poorhouse; that she can not struggle on any longer 
without this help. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is a very pitiable case, but 
I have never known the Senate to pess a bill of this kind. If 
the man had been working for the Government of the United 
States we would have given the widow a year’s salary. That 
is the amount given in such a case. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No, Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit me. When a person working for the Government of 
the United States is injured or killed by the negligenee of the 
United States, we give his estate yastly more, and have always 
done so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rule is that the family are paid a year’s 
Mr NEW. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 
Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NEW. The man was not working for the United States, 
Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. 
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Mr. NEW. He was working at the time in his own garden, 
on his own little place, and was not in the employ of the Govern- 
ment. He was simply killed by a stray shot fired from the 
testing ground. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not denied that fact at all. The only 
question in my mind is whether we should pay in the case of a 
person killed by the Government of the United States, not in 
the employ of the Government, two or three times the amount 
that we would pay in the case of a man who was working for 
the Government and happened to be killed. The bill sets the 
precedent that a man who is not working for the Government 
and is killed by an accident, on account of the negligence of 
an employee of the Government, shall receive at least three 
times the amount that would be given if he had been employed 
by the Government. This means the payment of $6,900. I can 
not call to mind any amount like that being paid in the case 
of an accidental death caused by the Government. I recognize 
all that the Senator from Georgia has said in relation to the 
widow’s condition. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I only mentioned that as a reason 
fcr speed. I consider the United States Government absolutely 
liable, and I do not think there is any possible basis upon which 
it can decline to pay the sum named. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not stating that the Government of the 
United States should not give the widow some amount. 

Mr. KING. Will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Georgia whether he thinks that the Government ought to be re- 
eponsible for the torts of its officers or agents? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that municipalities are not, 
that counties are not, and that States are not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Counties are—— 

Mr. KING. They may be in the Senator’s State. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And municipalities are, as a rule, 
but not for the act of a police officer in making an improvident 
arrest. That is the exception. 0 

Mr. KING. I am not speaking of police officers or officers of 
that character, but for the torts of the officers of the State, the 
State would not be responsible. If some officer of the State 
guard at the penitentiary or a member of the militia should 
commit a tort upon some private person, as I understand the 
rule, the State would not be responsible any more than a 
municipality is responsible if some policeman exceeds his au- 
thority or makes some assault, willful or otherwise, upon some 
individual. The rule is that the municipality is not responsible 
for the tort of its officials. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is a certain character of tort, 
however, that grows out of the work of a policeman in making 
false arrests, but in cases of this character I have never known 
an instance in which the liability has not been recognized and 
compensated for. 

Mr. KING. If my colleague will still permit me, suppose that 
among the thousands and millions of employees and soldiers of 
the United States there should be a large number of torts cum- 
mitted, assaults upon individuals, thefts of property, arson, and 
so on, does the Senator think the Government would be respon- 
sible? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think there is a distinction be- 
tween that class of cases and this one. Here the officers, in the 
regular discharge of their duties, were training men in the use 
of artillery, and in the training for the use of artillery, in the 
actual line of their duty, the necessary work in preparation for 
the war, by carelessness they killed a private citizen. I think 
that oecupies an entirely different position from the ordinary 
tort to which the Senator referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not say he was killed by 
bullets shot from a gun? 7 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He was killed by the discharge of a 
gun. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill says, “ Through the explosion of a cer- 
tain shell used in target practice.” I do not know how far he 
was away, or whether he was upon the ground on which the 
practice was taking place, but his death was caused by the 
explosion of a shell. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The shell was used in target 
practice, and exploded and a piece-of it killed this man. He 
was quite a distance away. The Senator from Indiana can 
probably tell the distance. I think he was half a mile, at least, 
from the testing grounds. 

Mr. NEW. Yes, Mr. President; the man was killed off the 
range, which had been laid out by the officers of the Gov- 
ernment. He was where he had a perfect right to be. An 
account of the persons on the farm, as also of the persons on 
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other farms, had been taken when the range was laid out. A 
board of officers, a court of inquiry, was convened, which 
went into the case, and their official verdict as set forth in the 
report which accompanies the bill shows that the officers in 
charge were wholly responsible for the death of this man. It 
was due to their negligence, and a court-martial was recom- 
mended by Gen. Greble and the other officers who sat.as mem- 
bers of the court. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice the charge against the officer was based 
upon “criminal negligence and not taking proper precautions 
to safeguard life.” I have not any question but that the man 
was killed, and I have not any question of the negligence on the 
part of the soldiers of the United States. The only question in 
my mind is whether this is a proper amount to pay, based 
upon the claims that we pay for men who in the service of the 
Government suffer from such unfortunate accidents. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, in reply to what the Senator from 
Utah says, I will state that if the man had been in the Army, 
in the uniform of the United States, he would have gotten, 
under the law, just what the bill gives him. 

Mr. SMOOT. He would provided he had carried $10,000 of 
insurance, and paid every month so much for that insurance. 
Then his family would have received $57.50. 

Mr. NEW. That is true. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr, SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. ‘The Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd] says 
that such an act committed by an officer of a municipality would 
not render the municipality liable. I think the Senator from 
Utah is mistaken in regard to that. He compares this to the 
case of a tort committed by an individual. This is a tort, but a 
tort committed by an official in the line of his duty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is not very much distinction, if 
the Senator will just permit me a moment, between the liability 
of a municipality and the liability of a private individual or a 
private corporation. I remember cases where the question of 
the liability of a railroad for a personal assault committed by a 
conductor on a passenger was in issue, and it was held that the 
railroad company was not liable, because it was not in the line 
of the conductor's duty; that they did not employ him to commit 
assaults on passengers, and he did not have any right to do that 
at all. But where an official injures some one by the negligent 
performance of a duty which he was employed to perform, any 
municipality is liable, and that is the case that is stated here. 
Of course, the question of the right to recover enters into a case 
against the Government of the United States, but that is a mat- 
ter entirely under the control of the Government itself. 


Mr. KING. Of course, I do not like to question the learning 
and legal knowledge of the Senator, but I feel sure that an ex- 
amination of the authorities will support the position which I 
announced, namely, that municipalities are not liable for the 
torts of their officers; that a marshal or a policeman may make 
arrests in virtue of a warrant or otherwise, and if he commits a 
tort there the municipality is not liable. There are many cases 
of that character, cases where municipal authorities have negli- 
gently permitted a building to be torn down and some unfortu- 
nate man was killed and the municipality was held to be free 
from liability. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is undoubtedly right in 
regard to a certain class of cases. The only question is whether 
or not the case described here is within that class or an entirely 
different set of cases. If a municipal employee, engaged in 
building a street, sets off a blast and kills people who live in the 
vicinity of the place where the blast is set off, the city is liable 
for negligence. There is no question about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is now 2 o'clock. I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the treaty of peace 
with Germany in open executive session. 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senator withhold the motion while 
I ask his colleague a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 4 

Mr. SPENCER. I should like to ask the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KrNal, if I may have his attention for a moment, 
whether he does not agree with me that when a municipality 
acts in a governmental sense the municipality is not then liable, 
but when the municipality acts in an administrative sense, then 
the municipality is liable for whatever damage it does, 

Mr. KING. I think that is the distinction which the authori- 
ties make. 

Mr. SPENCER. Certainly the shooting of a gun is not a 
governmental function. It is an administrative action. 

Mr. KING. That is a matter upon which there might be a 
diversity of opinion, 
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TREATY OF-PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the question be put on my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair.) 
The Senator from Utah moves that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the treaty of peace with Germany in open 
executive session. The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, in open executive session, re- 
sumed the consideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gay McKellar Smith, Ga 
Ball Gronna McNary Smith, M 
Bankhead Hale Myers Smith, S. C. 
Borah Harding New Smoot 
Brandegee Harris Newberry Spencer 
Calder Harrison Norris Sterlin. 
Capper Hitchcock Nugent Sutherland 

j Chamberlain Johnson, Calif. Overman Swanson 
Colt Jones, Wash, Page Thomas 
Culberson Kell Penrose 

Cummins Kendrick Phelan ell 
Curtis Kenyon Phipps Underwood 

| Dial Keyes Pittman ‘adsworth 
Dillingham g Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
| Elkins Kirby Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Fall Knox Sheppard Warren 
‘Fernald La Follette Sh Watson 

| Fletcher Lenroot Shields W. 

France Simmons Wolcott 

' Frelinghuysen M ber Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. MCKELLAR, The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
Sox], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON], the Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. Jones], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] 
‘are absent on official business. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jouxson] 
is absent on account of illness in his family. The senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHam], the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. STANLEY], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], 
‘and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] are detained 

from the Senate on public business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the British Empire is one of 
the great institutions of the world. In its structure it is 
unique among all governmental institutions of the present time 
‘or which have ever existed. It is the product of time, of ex- 
perience, and of the statesmanship of a long line of some of 
the most illustrious leaders in all history. It is composed of 
widely separated peoples, and, locally, of different forms of 
government, but brought together in such manner as always to 
insure, in every great emergency, unity of action among all the 
different parts of the Empire. Men may speculate as to the 
separate interests of Canada from those of England, or of 
Australia from some other dominion of the British Empire, and 
. speculate as to what, under certain emergencies and conditions, 
this or that dominion might do; but history warrants us in 
assuming, certainly for the purpose of action on this treaty, 
that in all vital affairs and in matters of great emergency the 
British Empire act as one when interests dictate action as a 
unit, and act separately when interest dictates otherwise. I do 
not say this in criticism of the British Empire. I am simply 
stating an historic fact concerning which there can be no suc- 
cessful dispute. 

In other words, it is a league of itself, the most perfect, best- 
tested, and tried leagne which has yet been in any way inaugu- 
rated among men for the purpose of governing affairs, and in 
all great concerns, in all matters of great moment they always 
act together, as the momentous period of 1914-15 so conclusively 
disclosed. ‘Therefore, while composed of different dominions 
and having their local different interests, in matters in which 
we would be concerned we might expect them to act in unity. 

The covenant of the league of nations, as it is now presented 
to the Senate, provides for six votes upon the part of the Brit- 
ish Empire in the assembly to one vote upon the part of the 
United States. We claim, through our desire of having this 
remedied, that this gives to the British Empire a distinct ad- 
vantage for which there is no reason and no just necessity, an 
advantage consisting not alone of the mere number of votes cast, 
but an advantage of prestige and power in the direction and 
domination of the affairs of the league generally. 

Tt is now conceded throughout the English dominion, so far 
as I have been able to trace the literature upon the subject, 
that it does give the British Empire a distinct advantage. The 
only place that I have heard that it was not an advantage to 
the British Empire has been in the United States, and princi- 


i 


‘pally in the Senate, No English journal dealing with the sub- 


ject, no Canadian spokesman upon the subject, no Australian 
advocate of the proposition has ever contended that it does not 
give the British Empire an advantage. Some undertake to con- 
tend that although an advantage they are entitled to it. Others 
apologize for it and have gone so far as to say the British Em- 
pire should not seek to have this advantage and should waive 
it. But so far as my investigation goes, and I have made some 
effort to ascertain the views of those representing the British 
Empire in its different parts, no one contends that it is not a 
distinct advantage and, many have well said, otherwise it 
would not have been so earnestly sought. Indeed, the British 
statesmen and British diplomatists do not spend much time 
upon immaterial and inconsequential affairs, and they would 
not have sought so earnestly to secure this had they not deemed 
it an advantage, and they very frankly now confess that it is 
an advantage. 

Perhaps the most ambitious argument which has been made 
in favor of the league upon this particular subject was the ex- 
tended speech of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCvuar- 
BER]. Holding a high regard for his views, I think it may be 
just as well to organize my observations around the contention 
made by the Senator. He has stated the matter as fully as it 
has been stated by those who are in favor of maintaining the 
covenant as it now is. In his remarks some days ago in the 
Senate he said: 

I purpose to demonstrate not only the lack of necessity for such 
amendments to ce any sup inequality in the voting strength 


posed 
of any power but also the great injustice, the gross wrong such proposed 
amendments would do to Canada, 3 New Valsad, Son South 
Africa. 


As to the Senator’s purpose to demonstrate that there is no 
necessity for the amendment in order “to balance any supposed 
inequality,” I will deal with that as I proceed; but let me say 
here, in the beginning, that I know of no amendment which seeks 
to deprive Canada or Australia or New Zealand of representa- 
tion in the assembly or of a vote. The amendment offered by 
the able Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] does not seek 
to modify their power or their influence as it is now in the 
league. We are not endeavoring to exclude our netghbor upon 
the north from participation in the assembly; neither are we 
endeavoring to exclude New Zealand or Australia; but we are 
seeking simply to equalize in so far as we may the power which 
the British Empire will have, by reason of exercising this right, 
by increasing the prestige and the power and the vote of our 
Republic. I do not think that the Senator is justified in open- 
ing his address with the statement that we are seeking by this 
amendment to do an injustice to our neighbor upon the north 
or to any one of the British dominions or colonies. 

If I had my way about it, I should prefer, if either had to drop 
its vote, that England rather than Canada should drop her vote, 
for the simple reason that Canada is here upon the Western 
Continent; she breathes the western atmosphere and is not so 
calculated to be moved and controlled by the intrigues of Europe 
or by the European system. 

Furthermore, the Senator from North Dakota said: 


OZ all the many false declarations that have been made concerning 


the league of nations, none has been so persistently indulged in as the 


one concerning the voting power of Great Britain. 

It is coming to be, Mr. President, rather 2 familiar method upon 
the part of those who are advocating impossible things in connec- 
tion with the proposed league of nations to contend that the mere 
statement of a naked fact concerning the league is a misrepre- 
sentation, and the Senator from North Dakota indulges in that 
quite as often as anyone else, with, perhaps, the least justification 
of anybody for doing so, viewing his own statements concerning 
what is in the league covenant. No Senator has misstated a fact 
concerning this matter. The statement is made that the British 
Empire has six votes in the assembly to the one vote of the 
United States. What is there false about that? Where is the 
misrepresentation? Does anybody deny it? One may draw a 
different conclusion from another as to the effect of their hay- 
ing six votes to our one, but the fact upon which the argument 
is based is indisputable and can not be sincerely charged to be 
misrepresentation in any sense of the word. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The President of the United States, 
according to reports of his speech at Salt Lake City, stated 
that the British Empire did not have six votes in the league. 

Mr. BORAH. My own remembrance is that the President 


stated that our vote of one was equal to their vote of six, by, 
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reason of the requirement of a unanimous vote, which I will 
come to In a few moments. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just to make clear what my statement 
is, I desire to say that the report was that, while the President 
said explicitly that the British Empire did not have six votes 
in the league, he afterwards in the same speech stated that 
she did have six votes in the league; but, of course, both state- 
ments could net be true. However, the President went on to 
qualify the first statement by saying that the six votes of 
Great Britain were of no more weight than our one vote. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; I understand that to have been the 
position of the President; while stating the proposition that 
they had six votes, that that fact was neutralized by the fact 
that the vote had to be unanimous. That proposition, however, 
I will deal with later. 

The Senator from North Dakota also made the statement: 

8 the 8 I have received pn te the peon a aborta I me 

n power 
taken a 2 root in the mind of the publie tha than —.— ap criticism 
nimed at the league. 

That is perhaps true. The statement tbat Great Britain or 
the British Empire has six votes in the assembly to our one 
has taken a deep hold upon the American mind. The very 
statement affronts their sense of equality, their sense of jus- 
tice, and their conception of the dignity of our country. The 
Senator from North Dakota and others, being expert math- 
ematicians, may argue that it has this effect or that it has not 
this effect; but the people understand that here is an assembly 
which may become the conclave of the world, in which matters 
of tremendous concern are to be taken up and considered, and 
they see that in that assembly an entity known as the British 
Empire has six votes to the one of the United States. Natu- 
rally it has taken a deep hold; and, undoubtedly, from the 
statement of the able Senator, he has heard from the people 
upon that question. 

Generally speaking, Americans are a very intelligent people; 
but they are not all expert mathematicians like the Senator 
from North Dakota. They have not reached the point where 
they can demonstrate to a certainty that one is equal to six; 
they are unable*to see, as the Senator from North Dakota so 
quickly sees, that while apparently upon its face there is an 
inequality, in view of the fact that one equals six votes in 
influence and voting power, it really amounts to nothing. 

I have always had great respect for the able Senator from 
North Dakota as a legislator, but after reading his speech I 
concluded that I had not fully appreciated his varied attain- 
ments, and that he is also the greatest mathematician since Sir 
Isaac Newton. 

Mr. President, the Senator organizes his speech arouad three 
propositions. If these propositions should chance to be false 
I think it would be conceded that his speech would fall to the 
ground. I do not mean false in the sense of a willful misstate- 
ment of facts, but false in the sense of a wholly crroneous con- 
struction of the covenant. His first proposition, stated over 
and over again, is that while the British Empire has six votes 
in the assembly, no member of the British Empire other than 
Great Britain, with one vote, can ever be a member of the 
council. Around that proposition the Senator assembles his 
entire argument. The assembly, he contends, is to a marked 
extent a powerless body, that the council is the dominating and 
‘controlling power, and as no dominion or colony can ever have a 
vote in the council, we need not become disturbed over the fact 
that they are more fully represented in the assembly. 

In the first place, upon what theory can it be argued that the 
dominions can not have representation in the council? Is there 
any provision in the league covenant which inhibits it? Is 
there any clause or phrase in the covenant itself which says that 
Canada, if she can secure the votes, is not entitled to represen- 
tation on the council, just as any other nation may become a mem- 
ber of the council if she can secure the votes? Is there any ob- 
stacle to Canada becoming a member of the council that does not 
exist with reference to every other signer of the treaty? Is 
there any obstacle to Australia becoming a member of the coun- 
cil if she can secure the votes, any more than in the case of 
Belgium? There is not a clause in the covenant which inhibits 
either becoming a member. They are signatories to the treaty; 
they are members of the league; they have a separate entity; 
they are recognized for the purpose of the league as a separate 
entity; and they have all the rights and privileges under the 
league that any other nation has. Standing as signers of the 
treaty and of the covenant the same as other powers, how can 
it be argued that they are not permitted to enjoy all the rights 
of the covenant the same as other powers? When we ‘ook for 
the “pr sighs we do not find it, and without it such contention 
mus 
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Mr. President, let us pursue this question of the right of the 
dominions or colonies to have membership in the council. 

When Mr. Borden left Canada during the time that the war 
was in progress to attend for the first time, upon invitation, the 
council at Paris, which had to do with the directing of the 
war, he immediately took the position that the dominions and 
colonies of Great Britain should have their separate representa- 
tion in that great council; and when the league of nations came 
to be formed, the fight which Mr. Borden made and the fight 
which he won was that the dominions and the colonies should 
have all the rights under the league that any other separate na- 
tion had—not only the right to sit in the assembly and to par- 
ticipate in the so-called debating society, but he was very care- 
ful to include the right to sit in the council, supposed to be 
the source of power of this league. Mr. Borden contends that 
he was successful in his contention, and I do not think there’ 
can be very much doubt about it, in view of his statement and | 
the letter which was signed by M. Clemenceau, the President of 
the United States, and Lloyd-George. 

I read a paragraph from a statement made by Mr. Borden a 
short time ago in regard to this matter: 


The new and definite status of the dominions at the peace 

is further manifested in the constitution of the rE arg of nations. 
Since they had enjoyed the same status at the 
of minor powe we took the und that 


ce conference as that 
e dominions should be 


simil. accep pa — re 3 306. contemplated 
by the cardo 1 5 ple, didnot clined to 
accept this in Dear d at iy puirt accept accept tall. its “implications, 


peace with Ge 
representation in the assembly and council was 

That was the contention of Mr. Borden—that they should not 
only accept the statement as a matter of principle, but they 
should accept it in all its implications, to wit: That Canada 
should enjoy the same rights under the league as Serbia, Bel- 
gium, or any other self-governing independent nation or power; 
and he is particular to include in that not only representation 
in the assembly but representation in the council, When the ex- 
President of the United States proposed a reservation which 
would exclude them from membership in the council, it im- 
mediately became a matter of criticism in Canada and was 
seriously objected to, and, so far as I know, has been dropped. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Could Canada or any other self-govern- 
ing dominion or any other nation be elected a member of the 
council without the vote of the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I will come to that in just a 
few minutes, and will then deal with it. i 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have the Senator come 
to it right now, because it is a critical matter, and if it can not 
be his whole argument falls to the ground. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Nebraska will permit the 
Senator from Idaho to pursue his subject in his own feeble way. 
If, when I get through, I have left untouched any of these sub- 
jects, I shall be glad to take the rest of the afternoon, in com- 
pany with my genial friend, to discuss them; but I have an idea 
of logic in the presentation here, and while I do not propose to 
omit anything, I prefer to follow the course I have outlined, in 
order that there may be some continuity of presentation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to ask the Senator if anyone has 
seriously contended that the British dominions or self-governing 
colonies would not be eligible to membership in the council, 
provided, of course, they could get the votes? 

Mr. BORAH. Why, Mr. President, if the Senator will read 
the address of the able Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER], he will observe that he stated twice over that they 
could not become members of the council. The Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wirttrams] and the President have taken a 
similar view. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have read parts of that address of the 
Senator from North Dakota, but I had not observed that por- 
tion of it. 

Mr. BORAH. I think I shall have occasion to enlighten the 
Senator from the statement of the Senator from North Dakota 
himself in a few minutes. 


The recognition and status accorded to the British dominions at the 
peace conference were not won without constant effort and firm insist- 
ence. In all these efforts the dominions had the strong and unwavering 
support of the British prime minister and bis colleagues, 


A great dent has been suid, Mr. President, to the effect that 
Great Britain did not want these votes, that they were tendered 
as a matter of graciousness for the service which the dominions 
had rendered during the war.. The fact is that a long, persistent 
contest was waged inside of that secret chamber, where the in- 
telligence of the world has not been permitted to penetrate, for 
the purpose of securing this right, and it was led by the prime 
minister of England, supported by the great men from ‘every 
part of the globe representing the British Empire. It is a fine 
illustration of what will happen time and time again in the 
assembly, and possibly in the council—that Mother England, 
with her great leaders, will be surrounded and aided and abetted 
by her able men from all parts of the world in accomplishing 
her purposes, and will accomplish them through influence and 
persuasion and power as they accomplished them at Versailles. 

Mx. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. . 

Mr. McCORMICK. I simply wanted to ask the Senator if, in 
reading that debate, he had noted the remark of Sir Robert 
Borden, that every one of the great powers had opposed the ad- 
mission of the dominions during those secret deliberations, but, 
nevertheless, they were overcome? f 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I thank the Senator. I will come to that. 

The same indomitable spirit which made her capable of that effort 
and sacrifice made her equally incapable of accepting at the peace con- 
ference, in the league of nations or elsewhere, a status inferior to that 
accorded to nations less advanced in their development, less amply 
endowed in wealth, resources, and population, no more complete in thelr 
sovereignty, and far less conspicuous in their sacrifice. 

In other words, Mr. President, Mr. Borden understands 
clearly and definitely that both as to the council and as to the 
assembly, while the British Empire is linked together by com- 
mon interests and common aspirations, when it comes to the 
question of votes they have as separate an entity as the other 
nations which have signed this treaty; and that is the posi- 
tion that the British Empire occupies—that while they are one 
for their common interest, they occupy a voting capacity based 
upon the principle of separate and distinct nations, 

What do the three gentlemen who presided over the destinies 
of the world at Versailles say in regard to that? 

Mr. Borden, I take it, is a very far-seeing, capable leader, 
and he was not willing to leave this question of the position or 
status of the dominions and colonies to future guessing, and 
therefore he required of those who made the instrument a con- 
struction of it, and required that that construction be deposited 
cotemporaneously with the instrument itself. 

They say: 

The question having been raised as to the meaning of article 4 of the 
league of nations covenant, we have been requested by Sir Robert 
Borden to state whether we concur in his view that upon the true 
construction of the first and second paragraphs of that article repre- 
sentatives of the self-governing dominions of the British Empire may 
be selected or named as members of the council. We have no hesita- 
tion in expressing our entire concurrence in this view. If there were 
any doubt, it would be entirely removed by the fact that the articles 
are not subject to a narrow or technical construction. 

That is the only possible construction which could inhibit 
them, and even that could not, from being members of the 
council—a most narrow, strained, and technical construction. 
But this letter, in the first place, states that there is no doubt 
that Mr. Borden’s view is correct; and, secondly, if there were 
any doubt about it, it would be supported by the proposition 
that this league is to be construed in a broad and a most gen- 
erous way. 

A few days ago the able Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NeEtson], an enthnsiastic supporter of the league, introduced 
into the Recorp an article by Mr. Alfred H. Bright, stated by 
the Senator to be a distinguished lawyer of Minneapolis. I 
assume that that is correct, not only from the statement of 
the Senator, but from the fact that in looking up the record 
I see that Mr. Bright is general attorney for the Soo Railway, 
located at Minneapolis. ‘Therefore I quote his statement with 
some degree of satisfaction upon this particular question. He 
not only is an able lawyer, but he would be likely to know the 
Canadian view, in view of his position. 

Mr. Wilson was right when he said the dominions were eligible 
because four of them could be chosen to take the place of Belgium, 
Brazil, Greece, and Spain, and the fifth might be represented if the 
number of league members 8 the right to representation on the 
council were enlarged as provided in article 4 of the covenant.. If, then, 


everything was done as provided by the covenant to the end that Great 
all be represented on the council 


Britain and the dominions shoul 
they would be. 

In other words, so far as the terms of the covenant itself 
are concerned, they occupy no different position than any other 
nation and they.are just as much entitled to a position upon 
the council as any other power. 
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The able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hitcucock] asked, 
Could they secure a position upon the council without the 
unanimous consent of the members of the council? 

Let me assume, to start with, that the implication of his 
question is absolutely correct—that it would require unanimous 
consent of the council. What I am contending for is that they 
occupy precisely the same position under the covenant that 
every other nation does. While they, we will assume, must 
have unanimous consent, so must Belgium, so must Brazil, so 
must any other nation. In other words, Great Britain has six 
members who have the same rights under the covenant as any 
other nation has, and if they can secure the votes they must 
secure them in the same way that Greece or Brazil would 
secure them. They must pass under the same surveillance as 
Brazil or Greece must pass—no different at all—and tell me 
why the United States should consent that under the terms of 
the league itself one entity or one great empire should have the 
right to have five times the vote in the council and six times 
the vote in the assembly that this Republic would have? 

Mr. President, these facts are thoroughly supported by the 
plain terms of the league itself, and I want to ask this: Sup- 
pose a question arose as to the election of an additional mem- 
ber to the council. It is true, we will assume, that the United 
States by its single vote could veto the election of Canada as 
a member of the council. But we having agreed in advance to 
a covenant which gives Canada all the rights and privileges of 
any other nation, upon what theory could we stand there and 
reject her from being a member of the council? If we are to 
limit, we must limit in the covenant, for autocratically to say 
that “ You shall not enjoy the right which the covenant in- 
sures” is to place upon us an arbitrary and unconscionable 
power which no nation would desire to use. 

If Canada understands that she has just the same right to 
enter this council as any other nation, what will be the relation- 
ship between Canada and the United States if we say, “ Yes; 
you have the same right as every other power and any other 
power, but we will not consent to it, because we have the un- 
questioned power to prevent it”? If Canada is notified in ad- 
vance that she can not enjoy that power, and is notified by the 
terms of the league itself, the onus, the disagreeable onus, is 
not placed upon the United States of violating the implications 
of the league by the arbitrary power of her right to refuse her. 

So, Mr. President, we do not propose to deny Canada admis- 
sion to the council. We simply say that the voting power of 
this Republic shall at all times be equal to that of the British 
Empire. We are perfectly willing that the British Empire, in 
its peculiar structure, shall retain its integrity. We have no 
desire to interfere with the internal workings of that great in- 
stitution. But, our Republic being vitally concerned, we have a 
right to say that, “ You having organized your institutions as 
you have, we are entitled, in a world league, to sit with you 
with equal privileges and equal power in the running of the 
world’s affairs.” That is the sum and substance of this amend- 
ment, and nothing more. 

The able Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumnen], in 
discussing this, says: y 


But you say Canada might be added to the council. Mr. President, 
that re an impossibility under any reasonable construction of this 
compact. 


The able Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr], who asked 
the question a few moments ago, will observe the language of 
the Senator— : 


That is an impossibility under any reasonable construction of this 
compact. 


Not upon the theory that they can not get the votes, but upon 
the theory that the compact does not permit it. That is the 
position of the Senator from North Dakota. He says further : 


The power to admit new members to the council is contained in the 
second paragraph of article 4, which reads: 

“ With the approval of the majority of the assembly, the council may 
name additional members of the league "— 

Keep that in mind— 
“whose representatives shall always be members of the council; the 
council with like 3 may increase the number of members of the 
league to be selected by the assembly for representation on the council.” 


The comment of the Senator is: 


I call special attention to the fact that the countries whose repre- 
sentatives shall be so selected by members of the council are to be “ addl- 
tional members of the league.” As these self-governing dominions are, 
by the terms of the instrument itself, already made members of the 
league, they could not be included in the phrase “additional members 
‘of the league.” Therefore, neither Canada nor any other British 
dominion could, by any possibility, be made members of the council. 


And thus he reasoned to such masterly conclusion that from 
the compact itself they could not be made members of the league, 


‘because they are now members of the league, and they could not 


be additional members of the league, the only kind which could 
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be added to the council. But while che Senator was denouncing 
those who were opposing this provision in the covenant for mis- 
representation he left out of his review an entire paragraph 
which covered the subject he was dealing with and which per- 
mitted the addition of four or five members to the council. 

I call the attention of the Senate to article 4, paragraph 1, 
which reads: 

The council shall consist of representatives of the panpa allied 
and associated powers, together with representatives of four other mem- 
bers of the league. These four members of the league shall be selected 
by the assembly from time to time in its discretion. Until the appoint- 
ment of the representatives of the four members of the league first 
selected by the assembly—representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain, and 
Greece shall be members of the council. 7 D 

Now, as the lawyer, Mr, Bright, says in his statement, they 
would have a perfect right, so far as the terms of the league are 
concerned, to elect four members of the British Empire to posi- 
tions upon that council. 

I do not say, Mr. President, that such clection of four members 
would be a practical proposition in its full import, but they have 
a right under the league to do it. There is no inhibition against 
it. They may take the places of these four powers and fill them 
with members of the British Empire if they see fit to do so. 

But they say it will take n unanimous vote to get Brazil and 
Greece and these other powers out of the council. I do not think 
that that is the construction which is to be placed upon it. Bear 
in mind, “ These four members of the league shall be selected 
by the assembly from time to time in its discretion. Until the 
appointment of the representative of the four members of the 
league first selected by the assembly,” these other powers shall 
sit in the council. 

It says until.“ When the assembly clects the other four mem- 
bers, the term of office of the four members of the council now 
there expires. They do not have to be ejected. They are 
elected, and remain until a reelection takes place, and the term 
of office expires the moment that the election takes place. 

So, sirs, so far as the terms of the covenant itself are con- 
cerned, the assembly could elect four members of the council 
representing the dominions and Great Britain to sit with the 
British Empire with her one vote in the council. 

You say that it is an impractical proposition. It may be as to 

the four, not an impossible proposition, not an inhibited proposi- 
tion, and not any more of an absurd proposition than the con- 
cession that Great Britain should have six votes to this Republic 
having one. 
But I do not concede the proposition that there must be a 
unanimous vote in the assembly to clect new members to the 
council. It is by no means clear that article 5 applies to such a 
proceeding. It will be observed that article 4, which provides 
for the election of the new members of the league, permits a 
majority vote with reference to the number of members of the 
league and election of additional members of the league whose 
representatives shall be members of the council, and permits a 
majority vote for the increase in the number of members of the 
league to be selected by the assembly for representation on the 
council. Article 5 says that all “decisions” shall require the 
agreement of all members. But in view of the fact that it is 
article 4 which deals with this question of the election of mem- 
bers of the league and that the election may not necessarily mean 
a “ decision,” I am of the opinion that the ultimate construction 
which will be placed upon this covenant will permit a majority 
of the assembly to elect new members of the council. And it is 
also to be borne in mind tnat if that construction is to be placed 
upon it there is no one to review the construction. They con- 
struc their own powers, and there is no court of appeal, no re- 
view, one of the absurd and dangerous features of the league 
scheme. 

The second proposition of the Senator was that in a dispute 
between Great Britain and any other nation the dominions 
would have to stand aside and would have no vote; in other 
words, that Great Britain would vote as a unit, that the British 
Empire would be represented as a diplomatic unit. In the 
first place, Mr. President, there is no provision in the league 
or the covenant expressing that view. There is no term or 
phrase which leads to that construction. What is there against 
that construction? There is against that construction the fact 
that each one of these dominions signs the league separately, 
is recognized a8 a separate and distinct entity, a nation with 
nationhood of its own, and therefore presumably entitled to 
act separately from any other power. That is exactly, mind 
you, the contention which Mr. Borden and Mr. Hughes and 
Gen. Smuts made from the beginning of this fight. They did 
not propose that England should represent the dominions even 
in the signing of the treaty. They did not propose that Eng- 
land should ever again have the right to draw them into war 
without their individual action, and they said so. They stated 


plainly that there were conditions which they would have a 
right to deal with separately and distinctly, and to that end 
they fought out the question of having their separate signa- 
tures, their separate relationship, and their separate nationhood 
as members of the league. 

But you will bear in mind the correspondence which took 
place between Mr. Milner and Mr. Borden with reference to the 
signing of the treaty, Milner calling Borden’s attention to the 
fact that they could put a clause in the treaty itself whieh 
would authorize the binding of the colonies and dominions by 
the act of the British Empire itself. Mr. Borden communicated 
to Mr. Milner that that would not be acceptable; not only 
that it would not be acceptable, but that if it was urged it 
would lead to trouble of a serious nature in the dominions. 
He said in this interview which I have quoted that the fight 
was for a separate and distinct nationhood, so far as the colo- 
nies or the dominions were concerned; that. they had interests 
which they were not willing to have bound by the action of the 
British Empire itself, and that is the understanding now of 
the Canadian Government, of the Australian Government, and, 
I presume, of the other dominions, although I have not seen 
their expressions. So, Mr. President, we must conclude that 
the understanding upon the part of the dominions is that they 
would have a right to sit in a matter where they were not 
primarily concerned, although the British Government might 
be directly and primarily interested. I believe that is the fair 
and reasonable construction of this nebulous instrument, It is 
the construction which the dominions now insist upon and 
which they will insist upon. Who doubts it is the construction 
which will obtain? 

The third proposition, Mr. President, is this, that the do- 
minions are not permitted, says the Senator, to vote upon any- 
thing of importance; that they are, to use a popular expression, 
mere members of a debating assembly; that all they can dois to 
make up a report, or help make up a report; and that they 
exercise no real power. 

I thought I could detect an inconsistency in the able Senator's 
argument, because with great effect he argued that these sepa- 
rate colonies had made such sacrifices in the war that it was 
nothing less than a wrong for us to deny them all the rights of 
other members of the league. But he finally concluded his argu- 
ment by saying that the sacrifices which they made, the loss 
of their men, the fight which they made for the civilization of 
the world, will be satisfied by a position in an assembly without 
power, and where they can do nothing but debate. 

Mr. President, that is not a correct position to take with 
reference to the assembly, even if they could not be a member 
of the council, which I do not concede. What is it that this 
assembly does, in the first place? The assembly is the source 
of all power under this league, so far as control of the member- 
ship, and thereby the directing of the league itself, is concerned. 
I need not say to a body of men who have had some experience 
in politics anything about the influence of a powerful delega- 
tion in the way of moral prestige and intellectual power in 
dealing with a question in an assembly or in a convention, 
even where they are limited in vote. If the British Empire 
were confined to but 1 vote and still had 18 members of that 
assembly, think of the tremendous, controlling, dominating 
influence of 18 powerful men, bound together by common in- 
terest, sitting in an assembly against a nation which has 1 vote 
and 3 delegates. 

But this report is something more than the report which the 
Senator seems to have in mind. What is the object of this 
report which comes from the council and finally from the as- 
sembly? If a controversy arises between two nations which 
they are not willing to arbitrate, it may be sent to the council. 
If the council desires, it may send it to the assembly. If any 
dissatisfied member desires, it may send it to the assembly. So 
any question which arises under articles 12 and 18 may, under 
paragraph 9 of article 15, finally lodge in the assembly, 

The assembly is the great supreme court, as it were, of all 
the controversies which may arise under the league of nations. 
True, as the Senator says, it does not definitely decide as a court 
or board of arbitration, but it does that upon which the Presi- 
dent of the United States bases his belief that we can prevent 
war. It does the same thing that the council does; it has all 
the power that the council has. It makes its report, and upon 
that report it is expected to control ihe public opinion of the 
world. Upon that report it is expected that you will prevent 
war. Upon that report it is expected that you will put some 
nation at a disadvantage in the public opinion of the world. 

Could there be anything more vital, more controlling, or 
more important than the power to make up this report which, 
if it is to have the effect the league o s think, is to 
control the peace of the world? It makes its findings of fact, 
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they are published to the world, and by them the world is sup- 
posed to be controlled. Does anybody deny that in making up 
that report, in which the interests of the United States and her 
honor might ‘be involved, the British Empire has 18 delegates 
and 6 votes? Does anybody deny that in :1aking up that re- 
port, which is a matter of procedure, thy may act by a 
majority and not by unanimous consent? 

Every particle of power for controlling the public opinion 
of the world centers finally in the assembly, and in making it 
up and shaping it the United States stands there with one vyote 
and three delegates. Against her may be arrayed the British 
Empire with 6 votes and 18 delegates. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
I do not wish to interrupt him if it will disconcert him at all. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. As I understand the proposition, if there is a 
unanimous report by the council it absolutely binds the nations. 
If there is a unanimous report by the members of the council 
sitting on the assembly, plus a majority of the noncouncil 
members of the assembly, the effect is exactly the same as a 
unanimous report by the council; it is binding. In both those 
instances the party to the dispute does not sit. If we have a 
dispute with Great Britain, we do not sit on the council if it 
is there decided, neither do we sit in the assembly if it is there 
decided. So the effect of a unanimous decision of the council 
barring the members parties to the dispute, or a decision by the 
assembly barring the members parties to the dispute, is abso- 
lutely binding. Any nation which does not comply comes 
within the provisions of article 16, which I read: 

Should any member of the league resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants under articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all other members of the 
league, which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the 
severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all 
intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial, or 
personal intercourse between the nationals of the covenant-breaking 
State and = nationals of any other State, whether a member of the 
wt all de the duty of the council in such case to recommend to 
the several Governments concerned what effective military, naval, or 
air force the members of the league shall severally contribute to the 
armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the league. 

The members of the league agree, further, that they will mutually 
support one another in the financial and economic measures which are 
taken under article, in order to minimize the loss- and incon- 
venience resul from the above measures, and that they will mutually 
support one another in resisting any special measures aimed at one 
of their number by the covenant-break State, and that they will 
take the necessary steps to afford passage ough their territory to the 
forces of any of the members of the league which are cooperating to 
protect the covenants of the league. 

So if they get a unanimous decision by the council minus the 
parties, or if they get a decision of the assembly, which is made 
up of the unanimous vote of the members of the council, minus 
the parties, and a majority of the noncouncil members of the 
assembly, and we disregard it, the whole league goes to war 
with us. A 

Now, sitting in that assembly, with the full right of a vote, 
are all the British colonies and dependencies that are named, 
even though the British Empire and the United States have a 
dispute. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Missouri is presenting an- 
other angle of the proposition. 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. BORAH. I thank the Senator for the interjection, but 
I was presenting the phase of it where the action was had 
without unanimous vote. 

I call attention now to paragraph 2 of article 5: 

All matters of procedure at meetings of the assembly or of the coun- 
cil, including the appointment of committees to investigate particular 
matters, shall be lated by the assembly or by the council, and may 
be decided by a MEINES of the members of the league represented at 
the meeting. 

All matters of procedure, the appointing of committees, and 
that power which brings before the league, by reason of the 
report of the committees, are decided by a majority and not by 
unanimous vote. 

Mr. President, to show how this thing, in its windings and 
meanderings, gathers up power as it goes along, and to illus- 
trate the far-reaching insight of English diplomacy—of which 
i do not complain; I admire it—let us look at the labor 
organization. 

Every member of the league is a member of the labor orgaul- 
gation. This gives the British Empire six members and the 
United States one member in the labor organization. There is 
no camouflage about that. The assembly has nothing to do 
with that. That is not a debating society. That is the labor 


organization,.and our laboring men would be sitting there with 
one-sixth of the power of the British Empire, and the United 


States would have precisely the same power as India. I know. 
now upon reflection that it will be flattering to Mr. Gompers, 
in his advocacy of the league of nations, that this great Re- 
public, which has been building up the status and dominancy. 
of the laboring people of the United States for the last hun- 
dred years, should immediately descend to the common level 
of having the same power in the assembly as India, where they 
work for about one-fortieth the amount that laborers of the 
United States get per day. 

That is found in article 387. The general conference of the 
labor organization is composed of four delegates from each 
State. This would give Great Britain 24 delegates, the United 
States 4, and if we count Hedjaz and Persia, it would give 
oo Britain 32 and the United States 4 in the labor organi- 
zation. 

These delegates are distributed, two Government delegates, 
one labor delegate, and one employer delegate, so that Great 
Britain would have six labor delegates and the United States 
one, Great Britain six employer delegates and the United 
States one. 

The governing body of it will be composed of 24 persons. 
Twelve of those persons represent the Government, 6 the em- 
ployers, and 6 the workers; 8 of the 12 representing the Gov- 
ernment are to be selected by members which represent the 
chief industrial nations. Then the other 4 are to be nominated 
by the Government delegates to the conference, excluding the 
delegates of the 8 members mentioned above. Assuming, there- 
fore, that the United States should be one of the eight chief in- 
dustrial nations and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland another, the delegates from New Zealand, Canada, Aus- 
traiia, India, and South Africa would remain on hand to help 
select the other four. In the selection of the four neither the 
United Kingdom nor the United States would have a vote, being 
one of the eight. The five members of the British Empire would 
have a yote in selecting the other four members. Then the six 
members who represent the employers and the six members 
who represent labor are to be selected by the delegates repre- 
senting the employers and workers, respectively, from the differ- 
ent countries. So that in the selection of these two sets of dele- 
gates, employers and workers, the British Empire would have 
six times as many votes as the United States. 

But, Mr. President, to consider this question from the view- 
point merely of the number of yotes cast by a nation is to con- 
sider only a part of the subject, and by no means the most vital 
and commanding part. Let us consider it in its wider, deeper 
significance—that of moral prestige, of acknowledged leader- 
ship, of the conceded greater dignity which this provision ac- 
cords to the one great commercial rival we now have in the 
business world, a rivalship, sir, which the British Empire has 
augmented with unusual activity and foresight every hour since 
the war closed. The skill and energy, the boldness and per- 
sistency with which she has been reaching out for trade and 
for commercial dominion, for raw material and for business 
advantage since the hour of the armistice has no parallel. This 
we had a right to expect and of this we have no right to com- 
plain. It is in perfect accord with her proud and puissant past; 
it is in harmony with her intense nationalism; it is the spirit 
which has made the history of England the most marvelous, in 
many respects, in the world. For myself, I do not complain of 
it; I frankly confess I admire it. There is only one thing in 
the world more contemptible than a nation without national 
spirit, and that is an individual without national pride. But 
as Americans let us not ignore these facts, and as prudent and 
patriotic men Jet us in all reasonable and honorable ways hold 
to every fair advantage in the great rivalry which is inevitably 
to continue. Let us therefore consider this particular question 
in the light of this unmistakable situation. For these six or 
eight votes which the British Empire is to have is a definite 
and preconceived part of her scheme for world dominion. Dom- 
inancy of the seas, article 10, and a yote for every colony or 
dominion which she has or may carve out of her vast holdings 
washed by the seven seas—this is the most sublime and mas- 
terly scheme for the leadership of the world ever contrived by 
the wit or ambition of man. 

What, then, is the situation, viewed in its larger aspect? We 
are forming a league of nations. Within this league of nations 
is another league—old and tested and tried—the league of the 
British Empire. It touches every clime; it encompasses all 
races, colors, religions, and creeds; it has its coaling stations 
and armed forts in every part of the world; its guns are trained 
across every strategical pathway of the sea. There is no article 
of commerce essential to the wants of man, no luxury which 
his fancy covets, but the union jack commands. There she is, 
a world-wide, a world-dominant power, in comparison with 
which Rome at the height of her glory pales into insignificance. 
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And under. article 10 we guarantee that this condition shall be 
‘eternal. We first concede the dominancy of the sea and then we 
pledge that our children and our children’s children shall stand 
guard over her far-flung possessions. Not one foot of her ter- 
‘yitory shall be taken from her without her consent or without 
our surrender. 

Now, under these conditions a conclave-of the nations is 
called under the league. Some world policy of vast concern is 
to be considered, hammered into form, announced, and forever 
afterwards adhered to. Sitting within the league of nations is 
the league of the British Empire. All nations, great and small, 
are affected by her power, her influence, for there is no nation, 
great or small, but must be beholden to her for commercial 
favors, and all, therefore, naturally pay homage. But in addi- 
tion to this, sitting about her leaders from mother England, 
cooperating and advising, scheming, managing, are her repre- 
sentatives from every part of the world, her able men from 
every quarter of the globe. Such men as Smuts, soldier and 
‘statesman from South Africa; the able and indomitable Hughes, 
from Australia; the vigilant and gifted Borden, from Canada; 
and men of equal power and acumen from New Zealand and 
India. Consider their influence upon that gathering—their 
power, their sheer intellectual and moral force to dominate 
every policy and shape every move. Then add to that the com- 
mercial and business alliances that may be tightened, or for 
favors granted, extended. Here you have a league within a 
league complete, dominant, and unchallengable. 

Let us consider, now, the position of our own country. In 
that conclave under the league she would have but one set of 
delegates—one vote in the council, one vote in the assembly. 
We yielded on the freedom of the seas at England’s command. 
We yielded on the secret treaties and permitted them all, vicious 
and unconscionable as they were, to be interwoven into the 
treaty and underwritten by the league. We yielded on the 
protectorate of Egypt and surrendered in the matter of Ire- 
land. Then, in the council and the assembly, the amphictyonic 
council of the world, we take a subordinate, a secondary po- 
sition—yield our equality of prestige, equality of moral and 
intellectual power, equality of dignity and honor. We lower 
the Stars and Stripes even in matters of place and dignity 
to the union jack. When did obsequiousness become a char- 
acteristic of the American people? I would demand equality 
for my country in place and numbers in any assembly, whatever 
the function of the assembly. Much more would I demand it in 
an arena where the subtle forces are to be set in motion which 
may not only settle world policies but which may determine the 
life and death of nations. If this league of nations is a thing 
of reality, then it is a betrayal of our country to enter it upon 
any secondary basis whatsoever. Do you contend with me that 
unanimous voting is sufficient? Think of the shame of Shan- 
tung—the dishonor, the burning dishonor of Shantung. Think 
of that “damned spot” which all the perfumes of rhetoric can 
not guild or conceal. Did it come about of mere count of votes? 
Had that been so I venture to say that it would have been 
killed. It was agreed to before a vote was permitted to be 
taken. The immoral deal was made before the vote was re- 
corded, and therefore it was a unanimous vote. The combined 
strategy, the intellectual domination of many men conspired 
and combined against one, broke him down, and he yielded; 
yielded, I have no doubt, in bitterness and humiliaticn, and 
grievously, in my judgment, has he suffered for it. But he 
yielded. It was unanimous. Why send into this world con- 
gress, where all the passions and ambitions of men are to be 
centered, one man as representative of this Republic to combat 
against such odds? Will not the European system at best be 
arrayed against the American? Why place, therefore, the rep- 
resentative of this Republic in those great conflicts at such 
disadvantage or at any disadvantage at all? Let us demand 
and stand firm until the demand is acceded to not only equality 
of votes but equality of prestige, dignity, and honor. 

What fatuous dreamers we are. While we talk of a new day, 
yield up our most vital interests in the cause of a new era 
in which passion and greed are to give way to benevolence and 
brotherly love, our partners are taking possession of the earth. 
Sir Auckland Geddes declared a few days ago, “ Every nation 
is short something that Great Britain can supply. American 
rivalry is a bugbear. She is not well placed in the world for 
trade.” Think of this hard-headed, clear-headed, far-sighted 
Englishman talking such sacrilege, even before the unseasoned 
messiahs of the new kingdom can draw their phylacteries 
about them and escape from the contagion. While we were 
denouncing Germany as a thing too vile to enter into business 
with, England within a fortnight after the armistice reestab- 
lished complete business connections and has been in full busi- 
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ness blast with her ever since. Enmities have never been per- 
mitted to dull the edge of husbandry in that land of practical 
statesmen. While the wise men sat at Versailles discussing 
whereabouts in the heavens the star, token of a new dispen- 
sation, would likely appear, Great Britain stepped behind the 
curtain and closed a deal with Persia which gave her com- 
mand of the highways of the Far East and placed under her 
control the last virgin fields of the world’s oil supply. When 
the job was complete a report was made for the benefit of the 
English eye, stating, “ We have stolen a serious march on our 
American competitors. All the known oils outside of the 
United States are now under British control. In 10 years 
America will be importing 500,000,000 barrels a year, for 
which she will be paying us a billion dollars a year.” 

In the imperial preferential tariff bill placed before Parlia- 
ment in the month of August under the name of a preferential 
tariff, there is to be thrown around all the possessions of the 
British Empire what is in effect a protective tariff. Of course, 
this is well within their right if not exactly in accord with 
their late teachings. But it was interesting to observe that in 
this bill the territories for which the British Empire receives a 
mandate from the league of nations are included as a part of 
the British possessions for the purposes of this preferential 
tariff, which, among other things, discloses how thin and gauzy 
is the covering of true ownership under these so-called man- 
dates. But in these different ways Great Britain moves with 
alertness to build up, extend, and protect British interests. I 
repeat it is not a subject of criticism but it ought to serve as a 
warning that the day of rivalry, of business competition, be- 
tween these countries is by no means at an end. I recall it that 
it may serve as an inducement to vigilance upon our part, and 
to assist us in fairly and honorably protecting our interests in 
all matters. Great Britain will do as she has always done, 
leave no effort unasserted to augment her political and material 
power. 

Idealists, yes—humanitarians, yes; but that wonderful peo- 
ple in whose blood tingles the fever of world supremacy, whose 
national spirit finds itself incarnate in such men as Rhodes and 
Geddes will sit in the council, will fill that assembly which 
you are creating, and the men who decline to arm the repre- 
sentatives of this Republic with every possible weapon of 
legitimate warfare, consciously or unconsciously, are bartering 
away the happiness, the prosperity, the dignity, and honor of 
the American people. When our markets are crippled, our mills 
are slowing down, and our worknien out of employment; when 
our representatives of the league come back compromised, out- 
generaled, as in the case of Shantung and Egypt, and out- 
maneuvered, as in the ease of Persia, we shall realize that while 
generosity has its place in this world it, too, is a thing which 
needs intelligence and prudence if it is not to end in shameless 
disaster. The wise shall inherit glory, but shame shall be 
the promotion of fools.” 


What right, what possible right, has Great Britain to demand 
this advantage, and what right have we as temporary repre- 
sentatives of the people of this country to grant it? We were 
first told that Great Britain did not demand it—that it was 
frankly and quickly conceded as a gracious favor because of 
the services rendered by the dominions. We certainly do not 
challenge the service rendered by the dominions, but they 
rendered it as a part of the British Empire. Did not New 
York and Massachusetts render service as a part of the Repub- 
lie? But it is now made plain by Premier Borden that this 
was not quickly granted. There was much opposition to it, and 
we are told that the premier of England valiantly fought for it. 
Do you think it was fought for as a toy, as an empty favor or 
an inexpensive courtesy? It was fought for because it was re- 
garded as a matter of great worth to the Empire, as every re- 
flecting man must know. It is a thing of advantage, otherwise 
it would not have been demanded. And why should the United 
States be placed at a disadvantage in this league? Did she not 
enter the war without bargain and end the war without gain? 
Did she claim any territory or reparation? Her dead are 
hostages to the liberty of the world. What is there in her 
record that she should be second to any sovereign on earth 
even, if you please, sir, in a debating society? By precept and 
example, by counsel, and by arms we have stood for liberty, for 
humanity. If this is a league for liberty, for humanity, why 
should not our place be among the first, why should not our 
voice be as mighty as that of any people, her place of vantage 
as great as that of any power? ; 

Mr. KELLOGG obtained the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Minnesota 
allow me to make a request? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Key in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is necessary for the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to meet and continue their work 
at 4 o'clock this afternoon. Therefore I shall be obliged to 
leave the floor at that time; and I wish now to ask that at the 
conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from Minnesota the 
Senate take a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 
cedure suggested? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I desire to state briefly why 
I ean not vote for the amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. Jounson]. I do not claim that the Brit- 
ish Empire should have six votes in the assembly or more than 
one representative in the council; I shall not defend the action 
of the President in granting the demands of the British Em- 
pire in this respect. I do not think the President stood for 
all he should have, nor did he demand all he should have for 
his country at Versailles. 1 do not disagree in the main from 
the eloquent Senator from Idaho [Mr, Boram]; but I do not 
think the amendment accomplishes what he claims. It does not 
accomplish any of the things which he seeks to remedy. If 
he proposes to decrease the influence of Great Britain in the 
assembly of the nations of the world, he must either take 
from Great Britain her six votes, which he does not propose to 
do, or he must give every other nation in the world the same 
vote under all circumstances and all conditions, which he does 
not propose to do. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to minimize the great services 
performed by Great Britain during this war. I realize that the 
British Empire, as a whole, at the most critical moment of the 
world's history, at the hour of the greatest danger to the self- 
governing peoples, stood like a wall of rock, as she stood 100 
years ago against the ambitions of Napoleon. I do not mini- 
mize her splendid services in this regard to the world; but, Mr. 
President, Germany was thundering at her gates as the Saracens 
were thundering at the gates of Europe twelve hundred years 
ago. She had no choice. If Great Britain had not come to the 
rescue of France, the British Empire must have fallen, as it 
would have a hundred years ago but for the memorable Battle 
of Waterloo. 

Mr. President, I think we performed an equally great service 
to the world, as great a sacrifice to self-governing peoples, as 
great a service to humanity and to civilization as did Great 
Britain or any of the other great nations engaged in this mo- 
mentous struggle. 

I do not deny that it was the duty of this country to enter the 
war, We might have done so before. We should have raised a 
warning hand when Germany ruthlessly invaded Belgium. Had 
we prepared then, as we should have done, and entered the war, 
we could have ended it with much less sacrifice of blood and 
treasure and very much less suffering. I realize, however, that 
we were separated by 3,000 miles of land and water. If Ger- 
many had been victorious, she would have attacked the United 
States next. She committed crimes against us which we could 
not, as a self-respecting Nation, overlook, and when the time 
did come and we finally entered the war, we exerted an influence 
and power which Germany could not resist. Such an example 
as ours has never been recorded in all the troubled pages of 
history, where a nation marshaled millions of men, all her re- 
sources, and crossed the sea to help crush an ambitious enemy 
of all the world. 

I am not here to claim for Great Britain a preponderant vote 
in the assembly. I am here to stand for American rights, Amer- 
ican interests, American honor, and American civilization, but in 
doing so I can not overlook the rights of other nations. 

I know it is said that this amendment is the test of Ameri- 
canism. I am willing to answer for my Americanism before 
my people or the people of the United States. I may disagree 
with Senators, but not on that proposition. I do not claim that 
they are not as patriotic or their motives as high as mine; but 
When I have considered a matter and have made up my mind as 
to what I should do, I am responsible for my actions, and I am 
willing to answer for them. 

The distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] said, 
“ We do not propose to take from the British Empire any of her 
votes, but to equalize her votes.” He does propose to leave her 
to wield the power derived from her six votes, and I shali ask 
the attention of the Senate while I try to demonstrate that 
proposition. 

The distinguished Senator says that this can not be measured 
alone by the number of votes or the questions upon which the 


members can vote, but in the larger aspect by their influence 

in the assembly, the council of the world; but he does not pro- 

pose by this amendment to equalize that representation or to 

give us the same number of representatives, but only the same 

nambet of votes when we can use those votes, and at no other’ 
e. 

Mr. President, I can best illustrate the matter by stating 
certain questions which are the principal questions to be de- 
cided by the league or by the council of the league. Let me 
state the following cases: A case where we have a dispute with 
the British Empire; a case where we have a dispute with 
another member, for instance, say, Mexico; and a case of dis- 
pute between two outside members to which we are not a party. 
In none of these cases would this amendment give us six votes 
on any possible question. Now, if that bé'true, is this the best 
way to equalize our influence and our power in the league of 
nations? 

Let me further illustrate. Take the first case, where we have 
a dispute with the British Empire. We would have no vote at 
all; the British Empire would not have a vote; but according 
to the construction of the distinguished Senator—which may 
be correct—the colonies and self-governing countries belonging 
to Great Britain would each have a vote, and I am willing by a 
reservation to deny them that vote. 

Now, let us take the next case—where we have a dispute with 
another member, for instance, with Mexico. Great Britain 
might cast her six votes either with Mexico or against her, and 
we would have no vote at all. The only remedy is to provide 
that the British Empire shall have but one vote; and that the 
distinguished Senator says he is not willing to do, because he 
does not wish to take from Canada, Australia, or New Zealand 
their right to vote in the assembly. The amendment is as 
follows: 

Provided, That when any member of the league has or Ses self- 
governing dominions or colonies or parts of empire which are also 
members of the league, the United States shall have votes in the as- 
sembly or council of the league numerically equal to the aggregate vote 
of such member of the league and its self-governing Geminionn and 
colonies and parts of empire in the council or assembly of the league. 

But in the case of a dispute between the United States and 
the British Empire or any of her possessions, or a dispute be- 
tween us and the Republic of Mexico, we would have no vote, 
and this amendment would not give us any vote, but would 
still leave Great Britain free to cast her six votes against us 
if she saw fit. 

Suppose we had a dispute with Mexico, and she should ask 
under the provisions of the league to take that dispute to the 
assembly. No party to a controversy has any votes in the 
assembly or in the council, and therefore this amendment would 
still leave Great Britain to exert that influence which the Sena- 
tor deplores in the event of any contest between the United 
States and Mexico, exactly as she would under the covenant as 
it is drawn. There is but one remedy, either deny her all votes 
but one as the British Empire or put every member upon the 
same footing and foundation. This amendment does not pro- 
pose to do it, 

Now, let me take the third case, the case of a dispute between 
two outside countries. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, before the Senator reaches that 
point—— . 

Mr. KELLOGG. Unless the Senator wishes to make some an- 
nouncement I would rather not be interrupted. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wanted to ask the Senator a question, but 
if he declines to yield it is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hare in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS, I withdraw my question. 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to ask the Senator this question: In 
case of a dispute between Great Britain and the United States, 
if for any reason Great Britain had an idea that the council 
would be unanimous for the United States and removed that 
dispute to the assembly under the provision of the covenant as 
it is drawn, would not Great Britain have five votes in the 
assembly while the United States would have none? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; because neither Great Britain nor this 
country could vote in the assembly. They are excluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; but the colonies could. 


Mr. KELLOGG. This amendment does not remedy the in- 
equality, because in no event would we have six votes; and if 
the colonies could vote, the amendment proposed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California [Mr. Johxsox] does not 
remedy it. That is the point I make. The only remedy is by 
a reservation, which I am in favor of, declaring that in case 
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of any dispute between a member having self-governing. colo- 
nies and our own country, the self-governing colonies shall have 
no vote; the vote of the principal member shall be the only vote 
they are entitled to, But this particular amendment does not 
reach that. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am afraid the Senator's construction of that 
amendment is too narrow. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Which amendment is the Senator speaking 
of? 

Mr. CURTIS. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. KELLOGG, It does not touch that point. 

Mr. CURTIS. His amendment says that in any controversy 
in which we are concerned we shall have the same number of 
votes that Great Britain has. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But we would have no vote in a controversy 
in which we were concerned. 

Mr. CURTIS. But we want to be given the vote. That is 
what we are insisting upon. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The answer to the Senator’s proposition is 
this: The amendment of the Senator from California does not 
propose, in a dispute between this country and the British Em- 
pire, to give us an equal number of votes with that country. - It 
is for that reason I am in favor of a reservation that where there 
is a dispute between this country and any member having self- 
governing colonies, neither the parent country nor the self- 
governing colonies can vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I simply want to correct the 
Senator in one particular, that is all; not to interrupt him, 
‘There is a corollary of this amendment which the Senator will 
find in the form of an amendment to article 15. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am going to speak of that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And in that corollary the exact 
thing that the Senator inveighs against is accomplished. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I shall come to that amendment in a moment. 
The Senator from California is entirely right. The amendment 
which the Senator refers to is not the amendment offered by 
him, but the amendment offered, as I understand, by another 
Senator, Mr. Moses, from New Hampshire. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The two were offered together, 
and they relate to the same subject matter. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I will admit that. I do not wish to avoid 
that in the slightest degree. But the amendment referred to is 
found on page 31, and I will come to that in a moment. It pro- 
vides: 

Whenever the case referred to the assembly involves a dispute be- 
tween one member of the league and another member whose self-govern- 
ing dominions or colonies or parts of empire are also represented in the 
assembly, neither the disputant members nor any of their said dominions, 
colonies, or parts of empire shall haye a vote upon any phase of the 
question. 

That amendment would prevent the colonies of the British 
Empire from voting when we have a dispute with the British 
Empire, and I am in favor of the principle of that amendment, 
declared in a reservation, which will amply protect this country. 
I believe that may be the proper construction of the covenant, in 
any event. 

But I realize that in many respects it is very indefinite, it is 
subject to different constructions by equally honest minds, and 
I am perfectly willing to make it clear by a reservation that 
she should not have such vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for just one question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from California? A 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Do I understand the Senator 
to say that his construction is, under the covenant as it now 
stands, that the colonies of Great Britain could not vote in a 
dispute between one of the colonies of Great Britain and our- 
selves or another country? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I say that that construction has been placed 
upon it by very able gentlemen. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does the Senator place that 
construction upon it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I hold that that construction might hon- 
estly and fairly be placed upon it by men of fair minds. I do 
not say that that is the proper construction. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I ask what the Senator’s 
construction of it is? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will come to that in a moment. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; I decline to be interrapted further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
declines to be interrupted. - 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will take but a few moments, as I under- 
stand the Senate is to recess at 4 o'clock, and I hope Senators 
will permit me to proceed with my argument, 

The third case which I suggested is a case of a dispute be- 
tween two outside members of the league, say Mexico and Co- 
lombia, or ony two members. I do not think that this amend- 
ment would give us 6 votes in such a case. If a party to the 
dispute demands that it go to the assembly, it will be sent there 
under article 15, which provides as follows: 

The dispute shall be so referred at the request of either party to the 
dispute, provided that such request be made within 14 days after the 
submission of the dispute to the council. 

Then the section proceeds, and this is the provision to which 
I invite the Senate's attention: i 

Jn any case referred to the 5 all the provisions of this article 
and of article 12 relating to the action of the council shall apply to 
the action and powers of the assembly, provided that a report made by 
the assembly, if concurred in by the representatives of those members 
of the league represented on the council and of a majority of the other 
members of the league, exclusive in each case of the representatives of 
the parties to the dispute, shall bave the same force as a report by the 


council concurred in by all the members thereof other than the repre- 
sentatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute. 


Note the language: 


Provided that a report made by the assembly, if concurred in by 
+ * the council and a majority of the other members. 

This country is a member of the council in such a dispute 
between Mexico and Colombia, and as such member of the coun- 
cil has a vote. But those voting in the assembly are nations 
which are not represented in the council, and therefore we 
would have no yote to make up that majority. In other words, 
the council must be unanimous in order that we can vote. Then 
it must. be concurred in by a majority of the other members of 
the league who are not members of the council. 

Mr. President, I have given three of the principal cases 
where there could arise a dispute between the United States 
and the British Empire, between the United States and any 
other member of the league, or between two members of the 
league other than the British Empire and the United States. 
In none of those cases, as I read this amendment, would it 
grant the relief which is demanded by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]. 

I believe that my country is entitled to the same representa- 
tion as any other country in the world, and I am willing that 
every other country should have the same representation as 
this country has. There is ouly one solution, and that is to 
provide that Great Britain, or the British Empire, shall have 
one yote, and only one vote. 

Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the question raised 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER] and so 
ably discussed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], whether 
the British colonies are entitled to a place upon the council, 
If they are, the amendment of the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNson] and the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] do not cure this 
defect. I do not believe that the British Empire, which is a 
party to this treaty, as a whole ought to have more than one 
representative upon the council, and I am willing to vote for a 
reseryation that provides that that is the proper construction of 
the covenant. I am quite aware that the President, Messrs, 
Lloyd-George, and M. Clemenceau joined in a letter to Mr. 
Borden stating that Canada was entitled, if she could be 
elected, to a place upon the council; and I am quite aware of 
the arguments of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER] that, as the council is made up of representatives of the 
principal allied and associated powers, and as the principal 
allied and associated powers are the British Empire—not Great 
Britain—the United States, France, Italy, and Japan, the 
greater includes the less, and that when the British Empire is 
represented upon the council it necessarily, by implication, ex- 
cludes the colonies of the British Empire. It will be-noted that 
in the first provision of the treaty the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers are defined as the United States of America, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, these powers being 
described in the present treaty as “the principal allied and 
associated powers.” 

As the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER] says, 
the council is made up of representatives of the principal allied 
and associated powers, which include the British Empire, not 
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Great Britain, and he does not think the colonies of the British 
Empire are entitled to representation upon the council. 

The distinguished authorities—the President, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, and M. Clemenceau—hold the opposite view, and I must 
admit that since these gentlemen framed the instrument their 
judgment is entitled to great weight. However, it is immaterial, 
because these amendments ‘do not seek to remedy that situation 
at all. 

As I said before, it has been proposed that this situation be 
corrected in the resolution of ratification by a reservation. Such 
a reseryation, I am told, is before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and I shall read that reservation into the RECORD 
for the benefit of the Senators. It is as follows: 

The United States assumes no obligation to be bound by any election, 
decision, rt, or finding of the council or assembly in which any mem- 
ber of the league and its self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts of 
empire, in the aggregate, have cast more than one vote; or in case of any 
dispute between the United States and any member of the e in 
which such member or any e dominion, colony, empire, or 
part of empire, united with it politically, shall have voted. 

This covers both the amendment offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Jouxson] and the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. In other words, 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] says, We 
do not propose to say that Canada, New Zealand, and India 
should not vote, but we propose to give the United States an 
equal vote.” But the amendments do not accomplish that in 
any dispute. 

This reservation would simply serve notice upon the British 
Empire that we decline to be bound by an award or decision in 
which any member and its self-governing colonies cast more than 
one vote. 

It may be that in disputes we should not object to the votes 
of Canada and the other countries. I understand it to be the 
theory of the Senator from Idaho that they should vote, but I 
do think that it is entirely consistent for us to say, “If 
you propose to give them six votes, we shall not be bound in 
any dispute where that right is exercised to our disadvantage, 
if we object to it.” 

The second part of this reservation covers the amendment of 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. It provides 
that we shall not be bound— 
> + in case of any Maputa between the United States and any mem- 
ber of the league in which such member or any self-governing dominion, 
3 empire, or part of empire united with it politically shall have 
vo . 

Mr. President, I heard the argument of the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunmer] that in a dispute 
between us and the British Empire the colonies could not vote, 
ibut would be excluded. I shall not analyze that argument, for 
I realize the equity of his position. If we were construing 
an ordinary instrument, I realize that it could be well said that 
where the British Empire had a dispute with us it was a dis- 
pute with all the British Empire, which would include her 
‘colonies. Her colonies have no foreign relations. A dispute 
with Canada is a dispute with the British Empire. 

I am willing, for the purposes of the argument, to concede 
the position of the Senator from Idaho, but I state unequivo- 
eally that no amendment is necessary to construe this covenant, 
so that no member in dispute with this country can control the 
yote of its colonies, self-governing dominions, or parts of 
empire in that dispute. This can be accomplished, however, by 
a reservation, for which I shall vote. 

I wish to confine the limitation to this country. I do not 
wish to intermeddle in the affairs of the other signatory powers. 
If France, Italy, or Japan, or any other country desires that 
as between itself and the British Empire the latter may cast 
or have its colonies cast votes when the British Empire is 
interested it does not concern me. Therefore I wish that this 
reservation shall be confined to this country alone. 

Referring again to the amendment, it provides: 

Whenever the case referred to the assembly involves a dispute be- 
tween one member of the league and another member whose self-govern- 
ing dominions or colonies or parts of empire are also represented in 
the assembly, neither the disputant mem nor any of their said 
‘dominions, colonies, or parts of empire shall have a vote upon any 
phase of the question. 

In my opinion, if the treaty is returned with that amendment 
in it, it must be agreed to by all the other powers as between 
themselves, and France and Italy could not agree that the 
British Empire should have her colonies vote in a dispute with 
them. Under this reservation, however, we are not meddling in 
their affairs, and I am not concerned with their decision. I 
shall be satisfied when we have placed a reservation upon this 
instrument which prevents the colonies of a member from 
voting in a dispute between us and the parent government. 


Mr. President, I do not see why we should seek to amend the 
treaty as between France, Great Britain, Italy, or any other 
members of the league when we can make a reservation apply. 
to this country alone, which they may then accept and which 
will protect the United States. 

Mr. President, through all this long contest I have constantly. 
kept in mind that it is the bounden duty of the Senate to see 
that the honor, rights, and interests of this country are pro- 
tected. I yield to no man in that desire. If we can accomplish 
that as between the United States and the other nations, I am 
willing that France, Italy, and the other powers shall do as 
they please, and I shall not ask them to change the treaty as 
between themselves, 

I do not sympathize with the sentiment expressed by some 
that the Senate should simply adopt the treaty as it was writ- 
ten in Paris, and that we should not exercise our judgment upon 
these great vital issues so important to the honor, the stability, 
and the progress of this Nation. While I am willing to con- 
cede that Great Britain has done much to encourage democratic 
government over the face of the earth, I believe that we took 
a step in advance and that we have given to the world a Con- 
stitution which, as a model, has been copied by many nations in 
the last 100 years. I believe it is of the utmost importance 
that this country should maintain her institutions unimpaired, 
without the meddlesome interference of any other nation, for in 
that regard I am not an internationalist. But when I have 
voted for reservations which, in my judgment, protect the insti- 
tutions and the future of this Nation, I am not willing to go 
further and urge that the other countries accept them as be- 
tween themselves as the proper interpretation of the covenant. 
That is my position. I may be wrong; but I am willing to 
answer for it in the great court of public opinion, where we 
must all answer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
just one question before he resumes his seat. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What is the question? 

Mr. KING. The Senator has indicated that the reservations 
to which he calls attention would, in his opinion, fully protect! 
the United States. I refer to the reservation with respect to 
voting in the assembly. How does the Senator think the reser- 
vation would protect the United States in the international 
labor conference? I regard the labor provision as a very im-, 
portant one, one of the vital provisions of the treaty, and I 
am not quite sure that the discussion of the Senator illuminates 
the question as to the protection which our Government would 
have in the labor conference. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Idaho stated that the 
same representation would exist in the labor conference as 
existed in the league; and if that is true no decision of the labor, 
conference, in which the British Empire and her self-governing 
colonies had more than one vote, would bind us in any respect. 
I have not given particular attention to the effect of it, but if 
this reservation does not cover it, of course, it can be made 
to cover it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG, I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is this further difference between the 
two. The so-called Johnson amendment attacks a part of the 
league where unanimity of action by the council is required. 
The representation in part 13 of the treaty, which is the 
labor part, contains no provision for unanimity. There a two- 
thirds vote is all that is necessary, and if this amendment is 
needed here it is much more needed in part 13, to which it does 
not apply at all. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is quite true. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask if there is not this 
distinction, that as to part 13 the labor conference can take 
no action which binds the United States, under the terms of the 
treaty, without subsequent action by the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true. š 

Mr. LENROOT. But that is not true of the league covenant. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true as it now stands. It will not be 
true very long after it goes into effect. 


RECESS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
having concluded his remarks, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the Senate will stand in recess until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

Thereupon (at 4 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate took 
a 8 until to-morrow, Thursday, October 23, 1919, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


~ 
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The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father of life and love, justice and mercy, strength and 
purity, impart unto us of these inestimable gifts abundantly, 
that the trend of our lives may be Godward and all men come 
into the oneness in thought and intent with Thee; that selfish- 
ness, greed, profiteering, may pass away, and the ruling passion 
of men may be to help, exalt, purify; that the simpler life 
may be ours and all men live together in peace and happiness, 
inspired by the world’s great Exemplar, our Lord and Master. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will eall the roll of committees. 
The Committee on Foreign Affairs was called. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs I call up the bill (H. R. 9822) to authorize 
the President of the United States to arrange and participate 
in an international conference to consider questions relating to 
international communication. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up a bill which the 
Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question of con- 
sideration on this measure. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that question is not in order at this time. 

The SPEAKER. There has been a ruling on that, that on 
Calendar Wednesday that question should be raised in the com- 
mittee and not in the House. Speaker CLank ruled that in the 
last Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill is not on the calendar, is it? 

Mr. ROGERS. It certainly is on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. It is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, we automatically go into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have a 
quorum here before we pass on this matter, and I make the 
point of no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of no quorum present. The Chair thinks no quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ackerman Edm nds Kennedy, R. T, Riordan 
Anthony Ellsworth jess Robinson, N. €, 
Bacharach Fess Kincheloe n, 
Bankhead Fields Kraus Rodenberg 
Barbour Fisher Kreider uwan 
Barkley Fitzgerald LaGuardia Sabath 
Begg Foster Langley Sanders, La. 
Bell Frear Lankford ford 
Benson Fuller, III. Lazaro Saunders, Va. 
Booher Fuller, Mass. Lee, Ga. 
Brand Gandy Little 
Brinson Ganly McClintic Sells 
Britten Garner McGlennon Siegel 
Brumbaugh Garrett McKenzie S 

urdick im, N. C. McKeown 8 
Burke Goldſo McKiniry Smith, III. 
Butler G McKinley Smith, N. X. 
Byrnes, Goodwin, Ark e nyder 
Campbell, Kans. Goodykoontz MeLaughlin, Nebr. Steele 
Cantrill Graham, III 0 teenerson 
Carew Greene, Vt. Maher Stephens, Miss. 
Carter Hamill Mann, III. Stephens, Ohio 
Christopherson Harrison Mansfield Stevenson 
Clark, Fla. Haskell Mays Sullivan 
Copie oe Tt Moor Pa. Tay! Ark. 

‘op 3 oore, aylor, Ar 
Costello Heflin Moores, Ind. Thomas 
5 Hicks Morin ‘Tincher 

Hin Mott Tinkham 
ane Calif. Hull. Iowa Mudd ‘Treadway 
Davis, Tenn. Treland Newton, Mo. Vare 
Dempsey Jefferis 3 Nicholls, S. €. Vinson 
Dent Johnson, Ogden Ward 
Dewalt Johnson, M Oiney Wheeler 
Donovan Johnson, S. Pell White, Kans, 
Dooling Jobnston, N. Y. Rainey, H. T. Wise 
s Kelley, J. W. Woodyard 

Drane 1381 J. Yates 
Eagle 7 Kennedy, Iowa R: ck Young, N. Dak, 


The SPEAKER. On this call 274 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 

under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors, Under 
the rule the House automatically resolves itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill which the Clerk reperted. The gentleman 
from [Mr. Dyer} will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
= te House on the state of the Union, with Mr. DYER in 

chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
9822, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill by title. 

Mr. ROGERS.. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent te dispense with the first reading of the bill. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO and Mr. BLANTON objected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the President — the United States be, and he 
is hereby, requested and authorized in the name of the Government of 
the United St States to call, in his 9 an international conference 
to assemble in Washington, and to Pian yoresi representatives to — 
therein, to consider internation: of communication by tele- 
gra h, telephone, cable, wireless, te — and wire ae telegraphy, 

to make recommendations with a 9 o entire zorn å 
with s Aae Vas for international co: on on a fair 
<a the sum — pss 2 5 or so inst r eg y ba may — pece 

. any mone; not o T- 
wise appropriated, th the — oe be di dis! Deed: wader the g and in 

n of the Secretary of State for expenses incidental to the 
ned renik 

With the following committee amendment: 

On page 1, line 6, after the aon “appoint,” Insert “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Sena 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Enait this bill is to provide the neces- 
sary authorization for the holding at Washington of an interna- 
tional conference to take up all questions relating to interna- 
tional communication. The only question at issue between the 
majority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the minority 
of the committee is whether the President shall be required to 
submit for confirmation by the Senate the names of the repre- 
sentatives of the United States to that conference. The minority 
of the committee bases its objection to the bill solely upon that 
point. Before I deal specifically with it I want to call to the 
attention of the House some of the considerations which lead 
me to believe that this conference is of very great importance to 
the country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS. Not now. This conference will take up, among 
other things, the question of the disposition of the captured Ger- 
man cables. Under the agreement of the Paris conference these 
German cables—which are quite numerous and of great im- 
portance to the commercial world—were given to the five great 
powers, each of which at present owns a one-fifth undivided in- 
terest in them. What shall be the ultimate disposition of them? 
I do not need to emphasize the great importance of a wise answer 
to that question. 

Another question will be the general one of how the rights of 
property in submarine cables in peace and in war shall be main- 
tained and preserved. It was developed at the peace conference 
and during the war that there was practically no body of 
authority as to the rights of property in submarine cables in 
peace and in war. 

As an illustration of the length to which Governments went, 
Great Britain eut one end of the New York-German cable and 
towed that end into Halifax; she cut the other end of the cable 
in the English Channel and towed that into Land’s End, So that 
instead of there being a German-American cable, the result of 
that action was that there was a Great Britain-Canada cable. 

The United States protested, but because there was no interna- 
tional law on the subject, absolutely no result was obtained and 
no redress secured. All these questions will be considered by a 
conference of this kind. 

Then innumerable questions which relate to radio operations, 
both in peace and war, will come before this conference—com- 
munication between vessels at sea, communication between ves- 
sels in distress and the shore, questions relating to the regula- 
tions of wave lengths fer wireless purposes, and so forth. Ques- 
tions involving the international use of _telegraphs and tele- 
phones will also be dealt with. 
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Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS. For a brief question. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to ask the gentleman if the cutting off of 
this trans-Atlantic cable of which he speaks was done by Eng- 
land before we entered the war or after? 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh, before we entered the war. 

Mr. JUUL. ‘That is different. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will. 

Mr. MILLER. What are the five powers among which the 
German cables were divided? 

Mr. ROGERS. Great Britain, France, Italy, the United 
States, and Japan. 

Mr. MILLER. Japan shares one-fifth? 

Mr. ROGERS. Japan has an undivided fifth part in the 
cables, 

It is very important for this country, very important for the 
civilized world, that these questions should be settled wisely 
and explicitly and as nearly as possible for all time. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will yield to the gentleman. 5 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state whether it is neces- 
sary to have legislation enacted to authorize the President to 
call this conference? Does he not have authority now to calla 
conference? 

Mr. ROGERS. By the act of March 4, 1913, it was provided 
that no such conference shall be called unless the consent of 
Congress shall first be obtained. 

Mr. WALSH. This involves the negotiation of a treaty, and 
he would have authority to appoint commissioners for that pur- 
pose to consider all these matters. 

Mr. ROGERS. The precedents indicate that the President 
has ample authority to appoint representatives to negotiate a 
treaty ; but while the line may sometimes be a narrow one there 
is a distinction between the negotiators of a treaty and gentle- 
men who come together to form an international conference. 

Mr. WALSH. Eventually will not these matters subject to 
the conference have to be determined by a treaty? e 

Mr. ROGERS. This conference will fail of its purpose if it 
does not succeed in drafting some sòrt of an instrument that 
will ultimately be the basis of a treaty. Itis for that very rea- 
son that the majority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs feels 
that it is extremely important to have confirmed by the Senate 
the nominations of the President. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. More important than the rights in the 
German cables now divided among the five great powers, it 
seems to me, is the matter of more adequate facilities in the 
way of cables for communication. I understand that the com- 
mercial world is handicapped by the inadequacy of international 
communication. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is true, and one reason for that fact is 
that the rights of property are not protected now. If men who 
wish to invest money in a cable company were sure their rights 
of property therein would be taken care of in time of war they 
would be more interested in undertaking such an enterprise. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is one of the problems to be consid- 
ered? 

Mr. ROGERS. That is one of the problems to be considered 
at this conference. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to ask who is to participate 
in the conference? 

Mr. ROGERS. All of the Entente powers. At this stage 
only the Entente powers will be invited. 

Mr. DENISON. Why? 

Mr. ROGERS. I suppose, for the same reasons that have 
influenced the action of the commissioners at Paris. They are 
not prepared at the present time to take the hostile powers into 
the full community of nations. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Have diplomatic relations been resumed be- 
tween the Entente powers and the powers with whom we are 
technically still at war? 

Mr. ROGERS. They have not been resumed with either 
Germany or Austria-Hungary. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I did not have in mind the enemy nations, 
but I had in mind the great neutral nations not involved in 
the war. 


Mr. ROGERS. I think I was mistaken in my previous an- 
swer. The neutral nations are, I understand, to be included in 
this invitation. 

Mr. DENISON. Could not this question be handled by the 
league of nations, which is coming into power pretty soon? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am frank to say that I believe it would be 
better handled by this conference than by the league of 
nations. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to know why, but I shall not 
take the gentleman’s time. 

8 50 WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. In connection with the question as 
to whom the invitation may be extended to attend this con- 
ference, that is a matter wholly within the discretion of the 
President. 

Mr. ROGERS, Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Is there any reason why he can not 
a a sees fit, invite the powers with whom we have been 
at war 

Mr. ROGERS. Under this resolution he can invite whatever 
powers he sees fit to invite, but my understanding is that he 
intends to exclude the Central Powers. 

I have been trying to emphasize the importance of this con- 
ference, because it seems to me that on that element of impor- 
tance depends to a considerable extent the propriety of the 
amendment of the committee requiring confirmation by the 
Senate. Of course, gentlemen are familiar in this House with 
the extent to which confirmations by the Senate are necessary. 
For example, there are 10,825 post offices in the United States, 
nominations of postmasters to which must be confirmed by the 
Senate. Among these great post offices which are included in 
that enumeration are the post office at Riverdale, a few miles 
to the northeast, carrying a salary of $1,000 a year; the post 
office at Kensington, beyond Chevy Chase, with a salary of 
$1,200 a year; Mount Rainier, in the northeast, with a salary 
of $1,100 a year; Forest Glen, where the girls’ school is, with n 
salary of $1,600 a year; Hyattsville, with a salary of $1,700 a 
year; Gaithersburg, with a salary of $1,600 a year; and Silver 
Spring, with a salary of $1,400. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. May I go on for just a moment? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I just want to ask the gentleman about this 
phrase here. I want to know whether that is an innovation in 
bills of that kind? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will deal fully with that in a moment. I 
have not been able to get the exact number of appointments cer- 
tified to the Senate for confirmation since President Wilson took 
office in 1913; but in the Sixty-third Congress there were over 
10,000 such appointments, in the Sixty-fourth Congress there 
were over 12,000 such appointments, and the best estimate that 
I can make for the Sixty-fifth Congress is that there were some- 
thing like 25,000 such appointments. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not yield just now. They include post- 
masters of the first, second, and third class; they include Army 
officers from second lieutenant up to a four-star general; they 
include naval officers from ensign up to an admiral; they in- 
elude consuls of the eighth class and secretaries of the fourth 
class. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Is it not a fact that the Constitution 

Mr. ROGERS. Iam coming to the Constitution in a moment. 

Mr. FLOOD. But I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. ROGERS. I want to show what the facts are. I have in 
my hand a book showing the nominations from the Treasury 
Department which must be confirmed by the Senate, another 
book showing nominations from the Department of Justice, 
many of which must be confirmed by the Senate, and a thick 
volume submitted to this Congress in 1913 by the Civil Service 
Commission showing the officers of the Government who must 
be confirmed by the Senate. This book contains something like 
120 pages of the finest possible type, though it excludes all Army 
and Navy officers. In other words, there are tens of thousands 
of positions under the Government which to fill lawfully the 
President must have the confirmation of the Senate. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question there? 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not yield just now. 

Mr. FLOOD. But the gentleman has an hour. 

Mr. ROGERS. I will yield a little later. I want to read 
from the Constitution of the United States itself. 
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Article II, section 2, of the Constitution of the United States 
provides that the President— 
shall haye power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; and 
he shall nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for and which 
shall be established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the ap- 
pointment of such inferior officers as they think p in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of dej ents, 

In other words, the presumption is that every officer under 
the United States shall be appointed by the President and shall 
be confirmed by the Senate, but in the case of inferior officers 
and at the pleasure of Congress the authority may be conferred 
upon the President to make such appointments alone, 

The majority of the committee regard this forthcoming inter- 
national-communication conference as a very important one. 
We are not willing to belittle the character of the officers who 
shall represent the United States at that conference by saying 
that the President alone may appoint them. We do not regard 
them as “inferior officers.” Therefore we want to have them 
confirmed by the Senate. We believe that such a requirement 
will result in additional prestige to them; we believe also that 
it is of great importance, in view of the magnitude and diversity 
of questions coming up at that conference, that the very best 
men to be found in the United States shall be appointed. We 
think that this amendment will encourage the selection of the 
very best men. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Has the Congress by law ever authorized the 
appointment of a class of officers that would permit the ap- 
pointment to be made without the confirmation of the Senate? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Has there been any specific law passed by Con- 
gress authorizing such officers to be appointed without confirma- 
tion by the Senate? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will cite such a law in a moment. 

Mr. TILSON. Then, if it should be determined that these are 
inferior officers, who should not have the approval of the Senate, 
should not we, in this act at least, specify that they may be 
appointed without the confirmation of the Senate? 

Mr. ROGERS. I think that is a very strong point. Such a 
situation was illustrated in the matter of post-office appoint- 
ments. From the foundation of the Government until 1872 
every postmaster was subject to confirmation by the Senate. 
Then in 1872 the Congress passed a law providing that there- 
after fourth and fifth class postmasters, who were deemed by 
Congress to be inferior officers within the language of the 
Constitution, might be appointed by the President alone, but 
continuing the requirement that first, second, and third class 
postmasters must be confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. TILSON. And in the case of appointment of officers in 
the late war was it not specifically provided by law that those 
3 might be appointed without the confirmation of the 

enate? 

Mr. ROGERS. That is true; and that is another Illustration 
of just the same situation. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman how many 
instances he has come across of acts of Congress requiring the 
President to submit nominations for appointment of delegates 
to an international conference to the Senate for confirmation? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have read the report of the gentleman from 
Virginia which was submitted yesterday, and the gentleman has 
very fully and, I think, very accurately set forth the facts in 
that regard. I think since the beginning of the Government 
there have been something like 82 cases or 35 cases which have 
been confirmed by the Senate and several hundred cases which 
have not been confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman did not catch my question. I 
asked him how many acts of Congress he had discovered that 
required the President to submit his nominaticns to the Senate, 
not how many times the President had acted—— 

Mr. ROGERS. It is the provision of the Constitution itself 
that requires confirmation by the Senate, unless Congress ex- 
plicitly relieves the President from the necessity. Such a law 
is, therefore, unnecessary. 

Now, the question is, gentlemen, whether these men ought to 
be regarded as inferior officers. Both the Secretary of State 
and bis expert on this question testified that something like a 
treaty was likely to result and ought to result from the delibera- 
tions of the conference. The Secretary of State testified that 
these representatives of the United States would probably be 


paid. He said he did not believe in voluntary service; that he 
believed in paying men, so that you could keep a tight rein upon 
them, So these men are going to be paid, and they are going 
to represent the United States for an indeterminate period— 
probably for several months. I submit that for these reasons 
and in view of the magnitude of the interests at stake and of the 
importance of the United States of the issues to be taken up it 
is not fair to the country not to require that these representa- 
tives on the part of the United States should be confirmed by 
the Senate. I am willing to go further, gentlemen. I am willing 
to say that whenever we authorize in Congress an interna- 
tional conference the representatives to that conference ought 
to be confirmed by the Senate. There is no disposition on my 
part and, I think, no disposition on the part of my colleagues 
on the committee to nag or hamper or harass the President. I 
am willing to put this issue on the very broad ground that 
when matters of fundamental importance to the Nation, involv- 
ing our policy for years to come, are going to be presented at 
an international conference, it is right and proper that the 
legislative branch of the Government should have a hand in say- 
ing who the representatives of the country should be to nego- 
tiate with the delegates of the other nations of the world. So, 
gentlemen, let us put it on that broad ground. 

Congress since 1913 has said the legislative branch has an in- 
terest, and a direct interest, in determining what international 
conferences shall be held. Up to 1913 the President could call 
international conferences as he saw fit. Since 1913, as I say, 
it has been necessary for Congress to authorize the call before 
he could even issue the invitation. Having thus indicated our 
viewpoint, why should not we all the more indicate our interest 
in the character of the personnel of our representatives to that 
conference? 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield just briefly? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will yield for a question. 

Mr, JUUL. I want to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to what extent did the legislative branch of the Government 
have anything to do with the selection of the men who sat with 
the other nations in Paris? 

Mr. ROGERS. They had absolutely nothing to do with it. 
Mr. Chairman, I think that Congress ought to pass a statute 
if it is necessary—though I do not believe that under the 
Constitution it is necessary—requiring the President, whether 
he is a Republican President or a Democratic President, to 
submit his representatives to negotiate treaties to the Senate 
before they can go forth. [Applause.] If we appoint a third- 
class postmaster or a second lieutenant or an ensign only after 
confirmation by the Senate, I submit that issues affecting the 
future and welfare of the world, such as those passed upon 
by our five commissioners at Paris, ought to have some pre- 
liminary consideration by the Senate of the United States. 
The Senate should at least have had a voice in the selection 
of our ministers to negotiate the peace of Paris. [Applause.] 
Let us see whether it is not a wise time for the Congress to 
assert its own prerogatives. [Applause.] In war days, gen- 
tlemen, this House, regardless of party loyalty, gave un- 
precedented powers to the President of the United States. I 
have no fault to find with that course of procedure. I partici- 
pated in that policy. I approved of that policy. But now the 
days of peace have come, are we going to continue to give the 
President every power and gradually subtract from the power 
which we under the Constitution ought to exert? 

I submit that that very issue is linked up in the half dozen 
words of the committee amendment. It is true that in the 
past appointments by the President to negotiate treaties have 
not generally been confirmed by the Senate. On the other 
hand, it is also true that our delegates to purchase Louisiana, 
that our delegates to negotiate the Treaty of Ghent, which closed. 
the War of 1812, that our delegates to represent the United 
States in settling the Alabama claims, were all confirmed by 
the Senate. And it is also true that President Washington, 
President Adams, the elder, President Jefferson, President Madi- 
son, President John Quincy Adams, and President Grant all 
thought that it was worth while to have the sanction and ap- 
proval of the Senate of the United States before they sent men 
forth to negotiate treaties of peace. Whether or not the right 
be in the President, I believe a President should welcome, and 
probably would welcome, the assistance of the Senate. It 
strengthens his own hands; it makes his position stronger. 

Referring to the question of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Juvr], I firmly believe that from the President's own 
standpoint it was one of the most grievous mistakes he ever 
made not to submit to the Senate the names of the commissioners 
to negotiate the Paris treaty. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] I believe that he would have been in an infinitely 
stronger position if he had done that. I believe that that 
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treaty would now have been ratified if that procedure had been 
followed. And so, gentlemen, I am perfectly willing, as I say, 
to put this question on broad grounds. Let us say to-day that 
we will not only authorize the holding of an international con- 
ference hereafter, but we will also have a voice in this Capitol, 
if not in this Chamber, as to who shall be the representatives 
of the United States at that conference. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
used 28 minutes and reserves the balance of his hour, The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] is recognized for an 
hour. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, there are many features of this 
bill that commend themselves to me. It carries quite a large 
appropriation for a matter of this kind, but as Republicans are 
in the habit of making large appropriations, I do not knew 
that an attempt should be made to amend it in that particular, 
as such an attempt could not succeed in this House. 

There are many features of this bill that will commend them- 
selves to the consideration of those interested in the future 
progress and development of this country. The bill as intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS] con- 
tains all those features. I do not think the bill itself is suffi- 
ciently well drawn to carry out the ideas and purpose that the 
bill aims at, and I believe if the bill does pass without some 
additional amendments other than those put upon it by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs the appropriation will fail to 
carry out the purposes which the State Department has in view. 

But I think, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is obnoxious to every 
fair-minded American, whatever be his politics, by reason of 
the amendment which the committee put in it. That amend- 
ment is a requirement that the President shall appoint dele- 
gates to this international conference only by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. It is unusual. It will result in 
no good purpose; no good can come from it. It springs from 
nothing but partisan politics. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] It violates the Constitution, which Members of this 
House are sworn to uphold and maintain. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What particular section? 

Mr, FLOOD, I will tell you after a while if you will wait. 
There is lots in the Constitution you never dreamed of. 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers], in an- 
-swer to my question, or in attempting to answer it, evaded the 
real issue. I asked him if he could put his fingers upon an 
instance where the laws of Congress had required the Presi- 
dent to submit, for the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
names of the gentlemen he had appointed to conferences of this 
kind. He could not do it, and he can not do it, because in all the 
history of this Congress, from its first organization down to this 
time, it has never attempted to that extent to invade the preroga- 
tive of the Executive. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman says there are precedents for this. I say there 
are no precedents for it. This is an act of Congress requiring the 
President, if it goes through, to submit his nominations to the 
Senate. Presidents in the past have done so and they have not 
done so; they bave acted according to their judgment, accord- 
ing to their wishes in the matter, and without compulsion or 
attempted compulsion on the part of Congress. Can not gentle- 
men see the distinction? Washington named some commission- 
ers and sent their names to the Senate for confirmation, but he 
named numbers and numbers of commissioners whose names he 
did not send to the Senate for confirmation. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I wish to ask the gentleman if peace com- 
missions had ever been appointed prior to this last one without 
having been confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. FLOOD. I see there is something besides the Constitu- 
tion the gentleman does not know. In only one instance in the 
history of this country has a peace commission been sent to 
the Senate for confirmation by that body. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] In every other single instance our commis- 
sloners appointed to negotiate peace after war have been ap- 
pointed by the President without the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

I suppose that President McKinley and his course and his 
judgment and his patriotism would appeal to the majority 
whip. He appointed a peace commission to negotiate peace 
between this country and Spain in 1898, and he did not send 
it to the Senate for confirmation, [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] In 1848, when we negotiated peace with Mexico, the 


names of the peace commissioners were not sent to the Senate 
for confirmation. Only in one instance were the names of com- 
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missioners to negotiate peace treaties sent to the Senate for 
confirmation; President Madison did send the names of his com- 
missioners appointed to the Ghent peace conference to the Sen- 
ate for confirmation. But that is the only time, and it simply 
demonstrates the point that I was making—that the Constitu- 
tion has left this matter with the President. 

If the President, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rodzns] says, would welcome the advice of the Senate, the 
President can get it by sending the names of his appointees to 
the Senate for their advice and consent. But there never has 
been a case in the history of this Government in which Con- 
gress has undertaken by law to require the President to send 
the names of such appointees to the Senate for confirmation 
or rejection. 

Mr. ROGERS. The Constitution requires it, as I explained. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman knows that the constitutional 
idea he advanced here has been exploded in this country for 
nearly a hundred years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
The gentleman knows he would not ordinarily undertake to 
maintain such a proposition, and he knows that the Constitution 
of the United States vests executive functions in the President, 
and he exercises all of them without restriction except where 
the Constitution itseif restrains him. The Constitution vests in 
the President absolutely the uncontrolled and uncontrollable 
authority to appoint all agents of every kind to deal with our 
international relations, except that ambassadors, public minis- 
ters, and consuls must be appointed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. No one will contend that the delegates 
to the international conference which this bill provides for are 
either ambassadors, public ministers, or consuls, and therefore 
no one should contend for a power in Congress to control his dis- 
cretion in the naming of such delegates. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

The Constitution requires the President to submit treaties to 
the Senate, which are ratified by a vote of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate. It requires the President, in dealing with our foreign rela- 
tions, to submit to the Senate for their confirmation the nomina- 
tions of ambassadors, public ministers, and consuls; and outside 
of that the President's power over our international relations is 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable by any other body in this Gov- 
ernment. i 

I believe the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE], a 
distinguished member of this committee, a distinguished pro- 
fessor on political science, will agree with me about that. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] attempts to com- 
pare these delegates with third and second and first class post- 
masters. The Constitution requires the nomination of an officer 
to be submitted to the Senate unless the law declares them 
minor officers and stipulates that they need not be so submitted. 
But these delegates are not officers. Since the foundation of 
the Government there haye been over 600 sets of such delegates 
appointed, and no one has ever suggested that they were officers 
in the meaning of Article II, section 2, of the Constitution. No 
one has been found willing to stand for such a proposition until 
it was advanced here to-day. So it must be clear to Members 
that there is absolutely no constitutional authority justifying 
this amendment. 

Now, let us see about the precedent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] has referred to. Some of the Presi- 
dents have sent the names of commissioners to the Senate for 
ratification. Many of them did it, but very many more did not. 
There have been in the history of this country 35 instances in 
which these nominations for appointment have been sent by 
Presidents to the Senate for confirmation. There have been be- 
tween 500 and 600 cases in which the appointments have been 
made without reference to the Senate. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; very briefly. 4 

Mr. JUUL. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not his opin- 
ion that it would have been for the best interests of this coun- 
try if the legislative branch of the Government and the Presi- 
dent had worked more closely together than has been the case 
for the past couple of years? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not agree with the gentleman that the 
legislative and executive branches of this Government have not 
acted together in the last couple of years, at least prior to 
May 19 last. It may have been if the President had flattered 
the vanity of some of the Republican Senators [applause on the 
Democratic side] by putting them upon the peace commission 
that treaty which the world desires and which America desires 
would have been ratified before now. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] , 

But I say you are doing a thing that is partisan, and nothing 
but partisan. It has no other purpose. It ean accomplish no 
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good. It violates the Constitution, and it is simply an affront, 
and not a dignified and brave affront, to the great President of 
the United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I do not believe the Senate will for a moment think of voting 
this measure through. But to get back to what the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] called precedents. All the 
Presidents who sent appointments to the Senate for confirma- 
tion have also made appointments without confirmation. Wash- 
ington did it, Adams did it, Jefferson did it, Madison did it, 
Monroe did it, the younger Adams did it in 22 cases, and never 
Sut but one to the Senate for its approval. 

But I will name some later Presidents whose actions and 
whose patriotism may appeal more strongly to gentlemen on 
the other side of the House than the great fathers of the Re- 
public do. The immortal Lincoln during his term of office 
appointed 18 such commissions. Not a single one was sent to 
the Senate for ratification. Surely gentlemen on that side will 
not by their votes condemn a practice that Lincoln approved. 
Grant, the great general who won the War between the States, 
and whose memory is honored by the people I represent, be- 
cause in the hour of victory he acted like a seldier and a man, 
appointed 55 such commissions and did not send the names of 
the delegates on a single one of these commissions to the Senate. 
{Applause. ] 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] says the 
appointments of the American commissioners in the Alabama 
arbitration case were sent to the Senate for ratification. The 
gentleman is mistaken. The names of the representatives who 
negotiated for us in the Alabama case were not sent to the 
Senate for confirmation. Hayes sent but two, Garfield none, 
Arthur one or two, Harrison one or two, and McKinley—ah, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Juv] says it would have been 
better if the President of the United States had let the Senate 
pass upon the nomination of his peace commissioners—Mc- 
Kinley did not do it; and what is more, out of a great number 
of appointments of commissioners to make treaties and to 
attend just such conferences as this, McKinley never referred 
a single one to the Senate. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

- Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
just a moment for an interruption—— 

Mr. FLOOD. No; I can not yield just a moment. Let the 
gentleman get time from the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{| Mr. Rocers}. 

Mr. MASON. 
Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, they say they want to get the President 
closer to Congress. They want to hold the big stick over the 
President. President Roosevelt made a great number of these 
appointments and never sent a single one of them to the Senate. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Taft did the same thing. 
He appointed my friend from Virginia [Mr. Monracue] to two 
South American conferences of great importance. He never 
sent any of them to the Senate, and not since the year 1891 
has a single one of the appointments by Presidents of the 
United States to positions of this kind been sent to the Senate 
for confirmation. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. GOOD. I haye just been looking over the gentleman's 
report, I do not claim to have very much information in regard 
to the subject, and that is the reason why I want to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. FLOOD. Les. 

Mr. GOOD. I notice on page 6 of the report the gentleman 
states that John Jay and Thomas Pinkney and Rufus King 
and John Quincy Adams and C. C. Pinkney and John Marshall 
and James Monroe and Robert R. Livingston and Albert Galla- 
tin and many others were appointed by the United States to 
conduct negotiations between 1789 and 1888, and those that 
I have named, with a number of others, were confirmed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Why was that? 

Mr. FLOOD. That was because, for some reason satisfac- 
tory to himself, the President saw fit to send those names to 
the Senate. In some instances they characterized them by 
names to indicate that they were public ministers, and some- 
times not; but in every instance every President who sent ap- 
pointments to the Senate also named commissioners without 
sending them to the Senate. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Not a single President from Washington down to Wilson 
has ever failed to do that, 


It was just a question. I will get time from 
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Mr. GOOD. Can the gentleman inform the House why a dis- 
tinction was made in some cases? 

Mr. FLOOD. I say it was simply the wish of the President, 
thinking he would accomplish something by that method. There 
is no compulsion of law; there is no compulsion of the Consti- 
tution. There can be no compulsion by statute. It was simply 
the voluntary act of the President. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I merely wanted to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. I was not here when the gentleman who preceded him 
[Mr, Rocers] spoke, and the gentleman was talking when I 
eame in, 

If I understand him aright—and that is the only question I 
want to ask—there are precedents both ways, but the gentleman 
says that the weight of precedent is with his contention. _ 

Mr. FLOOD. No, sir; I do not say that. I say there is abso- 
lutely no precedent for this amendment; that there is no case 
where by act of Congress, such as this would be, the President 
has been required to send to the Senate for confirmation the 
names of delegates who should deal with international relations. 
I say there have been a number of cases where the President 
of his own volition has sent such names to the Senate, but a 
vastly greater number of cases where he did not do it. 

Mr. CANNON. They are both ways. 

Mr. FLOOD. The President can do it. He can do it now if 
he wants to. He can do it in this case if he wants to, but there 
is no precedent for Congress requiring him to do it. It seems 
to me that ought to be plain. There have been 35 cases where 
Presidents have sent such names to the Senate for confirmation, 
but in nearly 600 cases they have not done it. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I occupied? 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied 38 minutes. 
Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. FLOOD. No; I can not yield. I have not the time. I 
hope there will be enough members in this committee who will 
vote down this proposition, to enable us to take it up and pass 
the bill upon its merits. I can see nothing but partisanship in 
this proposition. 

If we want to establish a policy, let us bring in a law to fix 
it for all such cases and not one particular case as an insult to 
the President. If you undertake to pass a general law appli- 
cable to all cases, you will show your faith in your constitu- 
tional power and your sincerity and courage, but tacking this 
amendment on here is partisan politics. I believe in partisan- 
ship. I believe in the virile kind of partisanship of ex-Speaker 
CLARK and ex-Speaker CANNON, who will do everything in their 
power honorably and justly, in this House and out of it, to 
place the men and measures of their political faith in control 
of this Government. [Applause.] I believe in the partisanship 
of the Speaker of this House, who always sympathizes with 
members of his party, but who always decides questions raised 
here fairly and honestly and without reference to party advan- 
tage. [Applause.] It hasbeen partisans who in all ages of the 
world, in every field of human progress, have led the way. 
Wherever conflicts of opinion have determined the thoughts 
and actions of men there the well-equipped partisan has been 
the guiding power and controlling force for good; but our inter- 
national affairs are no place for even wholesome partisanship. 
In these affairs Americans should stand together. During the 
war this House did not indulge in partisanship. In the trying 
days of reconstruction let us follow a similar rule, and it will 
be for the good and the glory of the country. [Applause] I 
appeal to gentlemen on that side not to vote for this amendment 
simply because it was reported by a Republican committee. 
You can point out no purpose except a discourtesy to our great 
President. He is a great President, self-poised and courageous, 
honest and able, brilliant and patriotic in guarding every inter- 
est of America and of humanity; he has won his way into the 
hearts of the people not only of this country, but of the ‘entire 
world [applause], and to-day everywhere he is looked upon as 
the foremost man and the wisest statesman of his day and 
generation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 25 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FLOOD. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Cannon tock the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives wag 
requested: 
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S. 2716. An act to relieve the estate of Thomas H. Hall, de- 
ceased, late postmaster at Panacea, Fla., and the bondsmen of 
said Thomas H. Hall of the payment of money alleged to have 
been misappropriated by a clerk in said office. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 333. An act providing for the disinterment and removal 
of the remains of the infant child Norman Lee Molzahn from 
the temporary burial site in the District of Columbia to a per- 
manent burial place; 

H. R. 5007. An act granting citizenship to certain Indians; 

H. R. 2452. An act for the relief of Charles A. Carey; and 

H. R. 753. An act for the relief of Susie Currier. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 9205) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and prior years, and for other purposes, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION, 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason], [Applause.] 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to take any 
part in this discussion, although I voted for the amendment. 
I rose simply to explain what my distinguished colleague on 
the committee [Mr. Froon] seemed to think a very material 
thing, that President McKinley did not send the names of the 
Spanish War peace commissioners to the Senate for ratification. 
I happened to be a Member of the Senate at that time, before I 
was promoted to this House, and I happen to know something 
about what was done at that time, and I assume that other 
Presidents acted in the same way. It will be remembered that 
President McKinley appointed men who under the rules of the 
Senate would need no confirmation, There is a rule there 
which covers that. The President of the United States ap- 
pointed Mr. Frye, of Maine; Cushman K. Davis, who, as I 
remember, was chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate; and Senator, now Justice, Gray, of Dela- 
ware, a Democrat. Every man in the Senate knew who was to 
be appointed, and every man, under the rules of the Senate, 
would naturally vote for his confirmation. In other words, 
while President McKinley did not ask for the consent, he did 
ask for the advice of the Senate. 

I call the attention of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Froop} to the fact that on the 4th of March, 1913, in the last 

“act signed by President Taft, when this desire of the Executive 
to usurp the power of Congress had been growing so much, 
Congress demanded that hereafter in the appointment of these 
eommissions it should be done only by authority of law. That 
is the only reason this bill is here, because we are giving au- 
thority of law. We are asking to have these men confirmed by 
the Senate. Just think of it. They are to lay the foundation 
for a treaty which involves a course of conduct not only be- 
tween the Allies of the Entente, but eventually to make a treaty 
for all of these great powers. 0 

Is it not fair that the legislative branch should be consulted? 
You say it is without a precedent. Even if it is, the gentleman 
at the White House is also without a precedent. He is the only 
President who ever appointed himself on a commission. He is 
the only man who ever assumed to act for himself on a com- 
mission. He is the only man who ever appointed himself on a 
peace commission and turned down the legislative branch and 
turned down every other branch of Government and every man 
of every political faith who did not agree with him in the con- 
ference at Paris. It is printed in the record that when the 
question came up and it was proposed that the parliaments of 
the several countries, including Great Britain and all the Allies, 
as well as our own Congress, should be consulted and have 
something to say about the appointment of the delegates to the 
assembly and to the council of the league of nations, the Presi- 
dent of the United States opposed it, leaving it entirely for the 
Crowns and the President to make those appointments, and his 
opposition defeated the right of the legislative branch of the 
Governments to be consulted, although two members of the com- 
mission spoke openly in favor of it. In other words, new con- 
ditions impose new duties, and the new condition here is that 
you have a gentleman in the White House who assumes to act 
entirely without precedent, Just as he has acted in the peace 
commission; and we are simply saying now that in the selection 
of these commissioners who are to go out and formulate great 
political plans and policies of the Government of the United 
States, involving not only our own country but every other 
country, the bureau which passes up these names to the Presi- 
dent shall have their action reviewed by the Senate of the 
United States. [Applause,] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and fellow 
members of the committee, in considering this bill I am not 
troubled about the constitutional question that has been raised 
and which was so ably argued by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Floop]. If this were the negotiation of a treaty, there 
would be great force in the position which he has stated, but as 
I have read this bill it is a bill intended to gather information 
upon great subjects, which information may become the basis 
upon which a treaty may be negotiated. There is not a word 
in this bill providing for this conference as to the making of a 
treaty. But we are confronted at this day with great and grave 
questions as to communication through the air and through the 
sea, and how they shall be regulated to best promote the inter- 
ests of all nations. 

Surely the Congress of the United States may by an act 
provide a commission that will gather this information, which 
will become a basis upon which treaties may be negotiated by 
the President in the appointment of commissioners for that 
purpose. Read the first section of the act, it is very short: 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested and authorized in the name of the Government of the United 
States to call, in his discretion, an international conference to assemble 
in Washington, and to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, representatives to participate therein, to consider all inter- 
national aspects of communication by telegraph, telephone, cable, wire- 
less telephone, and wireless telegraphy, and to make recommendations 
with a view to pro’ the entire world with adequate facilities for 
international communication on a fair and equitable basis. 

Wherein is a single prerogative of the President of the 
United States invaded by the enactment of that law? Has not 
Congress the right to gather information in whatever manner 
it may choose to exercise its power? Is not the subject a big 
enough one and sufficiently pressing at this time to cause Con- 
gress to act and call attention to this subject and ask the 
President to do what? Why, request the President—most re- 
spectfully done—authorize the President—most respectfully 
worded—in his discretion, to convene this conference in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of considering this great measure. Surely 
no man can say that any constitutional right or prerogative is 
invaded by the adoption of such a law as this. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the point to which attention has been so forcibly called 
by my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granas] is one that 
is well worthy of our consideration. This conference is either 
for the preparation of material on which to base a treaty or it 
is not. If it has nothing to do with international affairs or 
with the preparation of a treaty, it has something to do with 
the internal affairs. Of course, however, no one will seriously 
contend that it has nothing to do with international affairs. 
Its sole purpose is to consider international communication, 
whether by wireless, submarine cable, or otherwise, and in- 
volving perhaps the use of land telegraphs wholly within the 
jurisdiction of one Government if they are used in connection 
with international communication by wireless or cable. 

Congress passed a law in 1913 which provided that the Execu- 
tive shall not extend or accept any invitation to participate in 
any international conference or congress without first having 
specifie authority of law to do so. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. For a question. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Before that law was passed the President 
could appoint commissioners of any kind. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Presidents had been doing so. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Can the gentleman give the reason why, 
that law was passed, why the President’s power was curtailed? 

Mr. TEMPLE. One of the reasons was that frequently such! 
conferences or congresses were called, and if they were to meet 
in this country the question arose whether it was not our duty, 
to incur some expense in hospitably entertaining the foreign 
delegates who accepted the invitation, and also, in sending our 
own representatives abroad, whether we ought not to pay their 
expenses or salaries. So it did happen sometimes that invita- 
tions extended without authority pretty nearly required Congress 
to pass appropriations. That was all done previous to the ad- 
ministration of the man who is now President. March 4, 1913, 
was the day he came in. It was the experience of Congress 
previous to that time, not in any one administration or in two 
but in many, that suggested the idea of having Congress assume 
the authority for such conventions before they were called. 

Mr. WELTY. Would it interrupt the gentleman if E asked him 
a question? 
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Mr. TEMPLE. No; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WELTY. Did Congress eyer have reason to protest 
against any appointments of delegates to conferences made. by 
a President other than the fact that expenses were incurred? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I have not in mind every case that happened. 
There were several hundred appointments made. But I do 
know that the question had arisen whether the President had 
the right to make such appointments without sending the names 
of the appointees to the Senate for confirmation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the sentleman. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The President has recognized the authority of 
Congress to place this restriction on the calling of these con- 
ventions. The Secretary of State called the attention of the 
President to the law, which, of course, the President knew very 
well, on September 4, 1919, as follows: . 

The PRESIDENT: 


During the course of the discussions in the council of five, regard- 
ing the disposition to be made of German cables, the following agree- 
ment was reached : 

“The principal and allied and associated powers shall as soon as 
possible arrange for the convoking of an international gon to con- 
sider all international aspects of communication by land telegraphs, 
cables. and wireless telegraphy, and to make recommendations to the 
powers concerned with a view to providing the entire world with ade- 
quate facilities of this nature on a fair and equitable basis.” 

I learn that the four principal Allies, namely, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan, have accepted, in principle, the suggestion to meet 
in Washington during October next, or at such later date as may be 
convenient to them, for the por of making a study of the entire 
communications problem in all its aspects, which would include a con- 
sideration of the broader activities of the international tel ph and 
radiotelegraph unions of the interallied radio commission. am con- 
vinced that the pro conference offers a rare opportunity not only 
to provide the entire world with adequate facilities of this nature on a 
fair and equitable basis, but to promote world peace, mutual under- 
standing and fellowship arising from a communications system free 
from special privileges and placing each part of the world in immedi- 
ate contact with every other part: 

The Executive being poas ted by a provision of the deficiency act 
approyed March 4, 1915, from extending an invitation of this nature 
without specific authority of law, I have the honor to Aa that, 
should you approve; this matter be laid before Congress for its de- 
cision as to whether it will authorize the extension of the formal in- 
vitation and will provide the appropriation of $75,000, which it is 
thought will be required for United States representation in this in- 
ternational conference. 

Respectfully submitted. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, September 4, 1919. 

On September 10, 1919, the President sent the following com- 
munication to Congress : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In view of the provision contained in the deficiency act 
March 4, 1913, that “ hereafter the Executive shall not exte 
cept any invitation to eae in any international congress, con- 
ference, or like event without first having specific authority of law to 
do so,” I transmit herewith for the consideration of Congress and for 
its determination whether it will authorize the extension of the invita- 
tion, and the appropriation necessary to defray the expenses incident 
thereto, a report from the Secretary of State with reference to the pro- 
posed international conference to be held in Washington during October 
next, or at such later date as may be convenient to the powers concerned, 
to consider all international aspects of communication by land tele- 
graphs, cables, and wireless telegraphy and to make recommendations 
to the powers concerned with a view to providing the entire world with 
adeguate facilities of this nature on a fair and equitable basis. 

Wooprow WILSON. 


ROBERT LAXSINO. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, 
September 10, 1919, 

The President in this letter to the House and Senate asked for 
the passage of this act. 

If we have the right to pass the act, we have the right to refuse 
to pass it. No man is bound to vote “aye”; he may vote “ nay.” 
If we have the right to vote to grant or deny the President’s re- 
quest, then we have the right to put conditions on the granting 
of thnt request, whether it has ever been done before or not. 

Passing from that point, the question arises as to the author- 
ity of the President to appoint. persons who are to negotiate 
treaties or to do work which may be preliminary to the nego- 
tiating of treaties. It is true that the minority report as well 
as the majority report recognizes that there are precedents ou 
both sides of that question. 

I think everyone who has examined the matter knows that 
far more representatives of the United States have been ap- 
pointed by the President without confirmation by the Senate 
than have been sent to the Senate for confirmation. That is 
unquestionably true. Previous to 1815 the opposite was the 
truth. More had been sent to the Senate for confirmation than 
had been appointed without.the confirmation of the Senate. 
But in 1815 precedent seemed to strike off in a new direction, 
but even since that time there have been instances, particularly 
in 1871, when President Grant sent to the Senate for confirma- 
tion the names of our representatives who negotiated the treaty 


by which the Alabama claims were settled. Also in 1880 Presi- 
dent Hayes sent to the Senate for confirmation the names of 
the plenipotentiaries whom he wished to appoint to negotiate a 
treaty with China. I wish to call particular attention to a very 
interesting evidence of controversy between the Senate and the 
President on the point now under discussion. This controversy 
occurred when a Republican President was in office. It arose in 
connection with the treaty of May 22, 1882, between the United 
States of America and Korea. The treaty was ratified and 
several reservations were written into the ratifying resolution. 
The ratifying resolution was adopted January 9, 1883, and con- 
tains the following: ` 

Resolved further, That the Senate in advising and consenting to the 
treaty mentioned in the fo: ing resolutions does not admit or ac- 
quiesce in any right or constitutional power in the President to author- 
ize or empower any person to negotiate treaties or carry on diplomatic 
negotiations with any foreign power, unless such person shall have 
been portion for such purpose, or clothed with such power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, except in the case of the 
Secretary of State or diplomatic officer appointed by the President to 
fill a vacancy occurring during the recess of the Senate, and it makes 
the declaration in order that the means employed in the negotiation of 
said treaty be not drawn into precedent. 

Mr. FLOOD. What is the date of that? 

Mr. TEMPLE. May 22, 1882, the treaty between the United 
States and Korea. It is a very interesting precedent, and it 
seems to me is exactly in point. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop! 
says that there has never been an act passed by which the 
President was required to have these appointments confirmed 
by the Senate. It has been done in certain instances, but he 
has never been required to do it by Congress. 

Mr. TEMPLE. No act of this kind was ever passed previous 
to March 4, 1913, because there was no provision of law forbid- 
ding the President to call such conferences without the consent 
of Congress. Since March 4, 1913, a few such acts have been 
passed authorizing the President to call such conferences, and 
I believe the gentleman is right when he says that no precedents 
exist for this particular act; but we have not had much oppor- 
tunity for precedents. We are still in the formative stage, mak- 
ing precedents. [Applausce.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, the bill before us, H. R. 
9822, introduced by Mr. Rodkns, to authorize the President of 
the United States to arrange and participate in an international 
conference to consider questions relating to international com- 
munications, is a most important bill, It is one which should 
redound to the benefit of our Government by giving them more 
adequate use and control over the cables to the various coun- 
tries, and their connecting land wires. 

From this conference should come, and I believe will come, 
recommendations which will be embodied in an agreement by 
which the United States will receive equal benefits. It is a con- 
ference which should lead to the establishment of quicker, 
more direct, and economical communications from the various 
sections of our country to the cities of the world. It will, no 
doubt, be attended by experts, men who are highly qualified 
in telegraph and radio matters, and whose work will be of 
inestimable benefit to the entire service. 

They are to consider all international aspects of communica- 
tion by telegraph, telephone, cable, wireless telephone, and wire- 
less telegraphy, and make recommendations. This very expres- 
sion informs us of the magnitude of their undertaking and of 
the wonderful benefits which should be derived therefrom. It 
places the nations of the world upon an equal basis in these 
connections, and will give each equal facilities. 

I mention these facts to show you the importance of the 
measure and why it should not be subject to division among the 
Members of this House, and particularly among the members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. The amendment inserting 
“by and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” which is 
proposed to the bill, introduces into what should be purely a 
business matter politics foreign entirely to the bill, and should 
not be considered for one moment by this House. 

I rise particularly to deplore the fact that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, which during my membership thereof for the past. 
nine years, under the administrations of President Taft and 
of President Wilson, has always eschewed politics in its delib- 
erations, that we should at this time endeavor to reflect upon 
the appointing power of the Nation in these matters, when we 
are just emerging from the greatest war which the world has 
ever known. It is bad enough to consider matters from a 
political standpoint upon the floor of this House when it is 
essential to do so or beneficial to the respective political parties 
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to do so, but the voters will not approve of it in international 
matters, and it will prove a boomerang to you Republicans. 

It is highly undesirable and dangerous to legislation, a reflec- 
tion upon the administration, and a check to that international 
progress which we should make when all the world is more or 
less unsettled. The people are awaiting the establishment of 
business relations so that they may again proceed with their 
usual avocations and that commerce and business may again 
attain its normal condition and progress and prosperity prevail. 
Phe RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

ere 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSETER. Talking about politics, was it not politics 
to curtail the right of the President to participate in confer- 
ences of this kind without authorization from Congress? If 
this is politics, was not the act of March 4, 1913, much more 
pousies, — you had a Democratic Congress which passed 

at act 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
TEMPLE] has told you just why that act was passed. The act 
was passed because certain commissions had been appointed, 
not by this administration, because this administration came in 
only at that time, but by previous administrations, and no pro- 
vision had been made for the expenses of these appointees, 
Therefore Congress, as a good host, felt, even though appro- 
priations had not been made for them, it should take care of 
the expense.. 

Mr. FLOOD. That was simply a warning by Congress that 
they would not make appropriations unless this was done. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The Presidents before that time had 
abused that power by calling this sort of conferences. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not agree with the gentleman. I 
think the reason was just as I have told you: That while Con- 
gress had not provided for these commissions, yet they had 
been appointed, and people coming from foreign countries at 
the invitation of this country felt that certain of their expenses 
should be paid. Therefore the Congress thought that it would 
be best to legislate that no appointments should be made with- 
out the consent of Congress and thus correct these misunder- 
standings, 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Les. ; 

Mr. BEE. These men who are appointed on these commis- 
sions are not charged with any governmental responsibility? 
It is merely a complimentary and courtesy appointment by one 
Government to another? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly; to talk over these matters 
and bring in experts and to advise with them and make ready 
for a treaty upon the subject. 

Mr. BEE. But when they are appointed by and with the 
consent and advice of the Senate they are Government officers; 
at least, they were before this sort of measure was introduced. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; they do not become Government 
officers, though that requirement would naturally lead one to 
suppose so. 

The people of this country are growing very tired, indeed, 
of the manufacture of campaign material. They want this 
Congress to proceed with legislation beneficial to business and 
lending as quickly as possible to the wonderful advantages 
which our country can procure when once again settled down 
to its usual routine. While our allies are proceeding with the 
establishment of business relations with our opponents and 
their agents are spreading throughout those countries establish- 
ing business connections, here in America we have been squab- 
bling for lo these many months over the question of ratification 
of the treaty. What the people want is action, They are de- 
manding less politics and more 

Throughout this broad land of ours there is unrest, unset- 
tled conditions; money interests, business interests, and labor 
interests are wondering when we shall again reach a peaceful 
basis in fact as well as in law. Here in this House upon the 
least provocation you intrude political questions. You take 
a political view of matters which should be dealt with solely 
from a business and reconstruction standpoint. You delay 
action by long debates upon questions of which the people are 
well informed while the conditions of the country demand 
action. ' 

I remember distinctly when the Speaker of this House argued 
that the President should call an extra session of Congress by 
April 1 for the solution of weighty problems upon which will 
depend our industrial prosperity. He is from an industrial 
section and knew whereof he spoke. He said the factories of 
the United States are halting because of the uncertainty of the 
future and to revive that condition would be the first task of 
the new Congress. He said, “I believe it will be done with wis- 


dom and fearlessness and that its results will command the 
approval and confidence of the American people.” Our floor 
leader, Mr. Monvrxr, announced on March 4 that the Republi- 
cans were ready for the extra session; that appropriations 
would first be taken up; then would come railroad and ship- 
ping legislation; that water power, coal, and oil leasing, and a 
variety of other measures for the industrial life of the Nation 
would be enacted. 

I ask you to-day, Where, oh, where is this railroad legisla- 
tion upon which the President asked action by Congress about 
a year ago? Where are those measures which were to be 
made with “wisdom and fearlessness and receive the com- 
mendation of the American people”? Where is the shipping 
legislation or the water power, coal, and oil leasing bills? We 
have spent a very considerable time upon investigations of this, 
that, and the other; what benefit has been derived from it ex- 
cept to establish in the minds of the American people that 
through the lavish expenditure of money and the forcing of war 
work we reached Europe in time with two millions of men to 
Save the war for the Allies? 

The budget bill has just been passed, when it could easily 
have been done early in the extra session, and, before this, been 
passed by the Senate and approved by the President, thereby, 
giving us its benefits for the next fiscal year. 

The food-control bill asked for months ago was passed finally 
and went to the President only 10 days ago, weeks after it 
should have reached him, and assisted in the relief of the high- 
cost conditions of food products. 

It was only by the presidential veto that enough funds were 
obtained for the vocational training and education of disabled 
soldiers and sailors because of the curtailment by the Republi- 


cans. 

And thus it is ever delay and polities by the majority in this 
House because of your antagonism to the President, who is. 
acclaimed by the world one of the greatest men of the world 
to-day. 

I say these things, Mr. Speaker, to show you and to demon- 
strate the fact that Congress has abundance of work to per- 
form, both in the House and Senate; that the Senate is over- 
crowded and will find it difficult to take on further operations, 
To add to the political harangue of this House and additional 
work to the Senate, it is proposed by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs that we shall, by the amendment submitted, direct that 
the appointment of the members of this international conference | 
should be ratified by the Senate. The appointment of such com- 
missioners has almost universally been left to the Executive, 
where the Constitution vested it. Never in the history of our 
country has a Congress demanded that appointments of this 
nature first receive the sanction of the Senate. Presidents 
have in some instances voluntarily submitted them to the Sen- 
ate, but never has Congress required it to be done. 

It has been well said that the common practice has been to 
make such appointments without the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Of the 438 appointments of this nature, and usually 
of greater importance and of far more reaching effect upon the 
destinies of the Nation, 3 have been appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State, 32 have been appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and the remainder have been 
appointed solely by the President. 

For 53 years, from 1827 to 1880, the President did not ask con- 
sent of the Senate to any such appointments, and since that 
time it has been quite the practice for the President to make 
these appointments without consulting the Senate. 

James Monroe and William Pinckney, men who stand out in 
the history of the country, were appointed in 1806 without con- 
sent of the Senate to settle all matters between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

John Quincy Adams was appointed by the President in 1820 
to conclude with Spain treaty of concession, navigation, com- 
merce, and settlement between the two countries. 

In 1821 he was appointed for the same purpose by the Presi- 
dent to deal with France. 

In 1823 High Nelson was appointed to conclude a treaty with 
Spain without advice of the Senate. 

Henry Clay was appointed in 1825 to conclude a treaty witli 
the Central Republies of America on commerce and navigation 
by the President. ' 

In 1826 Albert Gallatin was appointed by the President to 
conclude treaty with Great Britain relative to commerce and 
boundaries. 

In 1827 Henry Clay was appointed by the President to con- 
clude a treaty with the Hanseatic Republics, and again in 1828 
to conclude treaty of peace and friendship with Prussia. 

In 1828 William Henry Harrison was appointed by the I’resi« 
dent to conclude treaty of commerce and claims with Colombia, 
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In 1829 Louis McLane, of Maryland, was appointed by the 
President to conclude treaty of commeree and navigation with 
Great Britain. 

In 1880 John Randolph, of Roanoke, was appointed by the 
President to conclude treaty with ‘Russia relative to maritime, 
war, neutrality, and commerce, 

In 1831 Martin Van Buren was appointed by the President to 
conclude ‘treaty with Great Britain. 

In 1836 Louis Cass was appointed by the President to con- 
clude a treaty of commerce with France. 

In 1842 Washington Irving was appointed by the President 
to conclude treaty of commeree and navigation with Spain. 

In 1842 Daniel Webster was appointed ‘by the President to 
conclude treaty of peace, friendship, and commerce with Texas, 
and likewise in the same year to conclude treaty between 
United States and Great Britain. 

In 1844 John C. Calhoun was appointed by the President to 
conctude treaty for the annexation of Texas. 

In 1858 Edward Everett was appointed by the President to 
conclude copyright conventions with Great Britain and France. 

In 1853 James Gadsden was appointed by the President to 
conclude extradition treaty with Mexico. 

In 1854 August Belmont was appointed by the President to 
conclude a consular convention with the Netherlands. 

In 1861 William H. Seward was appointed by the President 
to conclude an additional article relative to the desertion of 
seamen with Denmark. He was again appointed in 1867 to con- 
clude a claims convention with Prussia, and in the same year to 
conclude a treaty with Russia for cession of territory. 

Hamilton Fish was appointed in 1869 by the President to 
conclude a trade-marks convention with France, and in the 
same year to extend the ratification of the treaty with Denmark. 

In 1870 Daniel E. Sickles was appointed by the President to 
conclude a claims convention with Spain. 

In 1888 Gen. Grant and Trescott were appointed to conclude 
a treaty of commerce with Mexico, and in 1884 John W. Foster 
to conclude a treaty of commerce with Spain. 

In 1885 Thomas F. Bayard was appointed to conclude an 


additional article to the convention with Mexico, and again | 


in 1887 to conclude an extradition treaty with Russia. 

I merely mention the names of these particular gentlemen 
as having been appointed by the President without the advice 
and consent of the Senate, because they are well known by 
Members of this House and the people of our country, and for 
the further purpose to show that the matters with which they 
were to deal were of vast importance and yet were not referred 
to the Senate for approval. 

Since 1887 there have been only three occasions when they 


were submitted to the Senate, namely: 

First international conference on American States. Act of 
May 4, 1888. (The second, third, and fourth were appointed 
without the adyice and consent of the Senate.) 

Conference on Samoan Islands—Berlin. (Convention of Mar. 
1, 1889.) 

Commission for establishment of international coin or coins, 
(Commission appointed Jan. 24, 1891.) 

Since 1891 there have been no confirmations by the Senate 
and no question has been asked or raised. 

It is manifest, therefore, that it is not only useless ‘but 
against the general practice—almost the universal practice— 
not to submit to the Senate, and never by legislation required 
to be confirmed by the Senate. The public can not but believe 
that it is merely to further harass the President, and to demon- 
strate to him that you gentlemen on this side of the House— 
Republicans—are merely playing politics, even in matters of 
international affairs. 

This conference can be of inestimable benefit. It does not 
apply solely to our country, but to our Allies, and eventually 
to the other countries as well, and certainly in matters of eon- 
ventions of the nations we should not inject the polities of our 
country. 

I sincerely, hope this House will rise to the occasion and 
defeat the proposition, not only for now, but to give a warning 
that though we may play politics somewhat in matters per- 
taining to ourselves, we will not extend them to international 
matters. I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time and ask 
leave to revise and extend my remarks. 

The The gentleman yields back one minute. 
The gentleman asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his 
remarks. Is there objection? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, how does the time now stand? 

The OHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts na 
15 minutes remaining. 


Mr. ROGERS. How much has the gentleman from Virginia? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia has 26 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. ROGERS. I suggest that the gentleman from Virginia 
consume some of his time now. The gentleman has considerable 
more time unused than T have. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield nine minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Steparan]. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Chairman, with my decided convictions 
I should fail in my duty if I neglected to record my protest 
against the amendment made to this bill by the majority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Profoundly impressed with the discourtesy to the Chief Magis- 
trate of the Republic which the ‘amendment carries with it, 
whether so intended or-otherwise, I have endeavored to ascertain 
in the brief space of time at my disposal what has been the rule 
and custom as to such appointments. I think there is no doubt 
whatever that the advice and consent of the Senate is unneces- 


‘Sary. The President can consult the Senate if he chooses, but 


it is not incumbent on him to do so. These appointments belong 
exclusively to the President, and to attempt by legislation to 
deprive the Executive of the power to make them is entirely 
without justification. 

As has already been stated and as appears from the minority 
reports from 1792 to 1888, the President without the consent and 
advice of the Senate made 438 appointments of agents to nego- 
tiate and conclude conventions, agreements, and treaties. Three 
such appointments were made by the Secretary of State and 32 
were made by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. For a long period of time no President sought the nd- 
vice and consent of the Senate in making such appointments. 

The appointments provided for in this bill are clearly not of 
the dignity of those made for the purpose of negotiating treaties, 
and it is entirely manifest that the consent of the Senate is not 
required. 

Chateaubriand said, “ That if the cocked hat and surtout of 
Napoleon were placed on a stick on the shores of Brest it would 
cause Europe to run to arms from one end to the other.” 

It may be said with equal truth that the mention of the name 


, of Woodrow Wilson ever carries terror and affright to many 


Republicans. Some swear, some curse, some run, and some do 
all three at the same time. I am at a loss to characterize the 
sentiment by which they are actuated.and controlled. It may be 
likened to a strange malady or disease which is both contagious 
and infectious. Many Republican Senators have become its vic- 
tims. Their long-continued fight upon the league of nations has 


:had a disastrous effect upon the interests of our country. Busi- 
ness enterprises of vast magnitude have been held up and are 


being paralyzed. 

They say this measure, so ‘fraught with importance to the 
world, is the offspring of the mind of Woodrow Wilson. It 
would seem that this is the chief reason for their uncomproniis- 
ing hostility to the lengue of nations. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

I trust that the amendment to this bill was not dictated by 
partisan malice or a desire to minimize the President of the 
United States. 

However, whether so intended or not, the amendment can be 
fairly and justly construed as a gross discourtesy to him and an 
infringement upon his executive rights. 

If really intended to detract from his great reputation, it will 
be a disastrous failure. 

It is not my purpose here to-day to deliver a eulogy upon the 
character of Woodrow Wilson. 

The record of his life will be ‘his highest and best eulogy. 

The influence of exalted thought, of high and humane concep- 
tions never passes away. The words spoken by Woodrow Wilson 
and his work in behalf not only of our Republic but of weaker 
nations throughout the world will be transmitted from age to age 
to generations yet unborn. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

When the days of party strife have been forgotten, when the 
fear and jealousy of an illustrious man have perished forever 
and the events of the epoch in which we live have been recorded 
by the ‘historian His pages will be enriched by the achievements 
of ‘Woodrow Wilson, whose name, by ‘the common consent of 


‘mankind, will be in the very front rank of those who have pre- 


served civilization for all humanity in the mighty struggle re- 
cently brought to an end. 

The amendment should be-stricken from ‘the bill by the unani- 
mous vote of this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BROWNE]. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, a Democratic Congress ‘the law, which took effect, 
on the 4th of March, 1913, in which it declared that the policy 
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of this Government was that the President should not be allowed 
to hold or even to participate in any international convention 
without the authorization of Congress. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr BROWNE. Wait until I finish my sentence. The reason 
for that law, I presume—and I am not criticizing it; I think it 
is one of the best laws the Democrats at that session of Con- 
gress passed—was to curtail to some extent the jurisdiction of 
the President in calling and participating in these conventions 
which had for their subject matter the discussion of interna- 
tional rights. 

Mr. FLOOD rose. 

Mr. BROWNE. Not now. Wait until I finish and I will then 
yield. The President, under the law, as Secretary Lansing says 
in his letter found in the majority report, can not call this con- 
ference without the consent of Congress. Now, I submit that 
if he must come before the Congress and get the consent of 
the Congress that Congress has the right to impose a fair and 
reasonable condition, which is in this case that the delegates 
to this very important convention shall be confirmed by the 
Senate. No one objects to the law compelling the confirmation 
by the Senate of third-cluss postmasters and many other officers 
of this kind. 

Now, what good reason is there in this case for not saying 
to the President that before these delegates to this very im- 
portant convention shall act their appointments shall be con- 
firmed by the United States Senate? In the minority report 
our friends argue that they are afraid the legislative branch of 
the Government is going to usurp the power of the Executive. 
That has not been the tendency under this administration, cer- 
tainly, and it never has been the tendency in the history of 
the world. Legislative bodies do not usurp power. Where you 
find autocracy you find it concentrated in the hands of one 
man and not in the hands cf the many, and yon find in countries 
that have an autocratic form of government that the ruler 
usurps practically all of the rights of the legislative body. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does the gentleman think that his state- 
ment is borne out by the history of the British Empire? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes; I think that it is. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Has not the House of Commons usurped 
all the functions of the King of England? 

Mr. BROWNE. The example which the gentleman cites, of 
England and the King losing his powers, of course, goes back to 
the time of King John, when practically all the powers were 
taken away from the King, not by the House of Commons but by 
compelling him to sign the Magna Charta, a bill of rights to the 
people. I hope it will be the same in all these countries that 
have Kings for rulers. But in any government that pretends to 
have a legitimate branch elected by the people we find the usur- 
pation always comes from the executive part of the government. 

Now, in this case, if the President nominates these men, if 
they are good representative men they will be confirmed. The 
436 precedents quoted in the minority report, where the consent 
or confirmation of the Senate was not required, all of those cases 
were in matters of this kind before this law was passed. And 
to-day, if it was not for the law of March 4, 1913, the President 
could call this convention and appoint the delegates without 
coming before Congress and asking permission. But, as I say, 
by that act of Congress, the act of the 4th of March, 1913, Con- 
gress intended to curtail the right of the Executive in calling 
these conferences, and it certainly has the right, if it has the 
right to curtail the power of the President in calling the conven- 
tion, to say whether or not such a convention shall impose rea- 
sonable conditions regarding the appointment of delegates. I 
think this condition that the Senate confirm the appointment 
of these representatives to this international conference is a very 
reasonable condition. 

Now, I also believe that these delegates appointed to this con- 
vention, if they have back of their appointment the other treaty- 
making branch of the Government, the United States Senate, 
their position as representatives will be a more dignified one and 
carry more weight than it would be with just simply the appoint- 
ment of the Executive alone. I believe if the President instead 
of having over a thousand people go to Paris, as his advisers, 
all of his own selection, had called upon the Senate of the United 
States and allowed it to have been represented at that great con- 
ference, we would have had a different proposed league of na- 
tions. The President would not have come back with his pocket 
full of the secret treaties that were promulgated before our en- 
trance into the war as a league covenant, but he would have come 
back with more of the original 14 points that he had started out 
with embodied in his league of nations covenant. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am one Member of this 
House who is going to vote against this resolution, because I am 
not willing to vote $75,000 out of the Treasury to settle a little 
dispute over our one-fifth interest in a German cable. Our ac- 
tions, to the country, speak louder than our words. And there 
is not a day but that from the floor of this House you hear. 
preachments of economy and retrenchment, and yet when it 
comes to carrying those words into acts we find nothing in the 
way of retrenchment, nothing in the way of economy, but ex- 
travagant expenditure of public money continued. Surely our 
Department of State, with its diplomatic corps, with its army 
of employees, with its hosts of experts, could settle this matter 
in the usual diplomatic way, without the necessity of wasting 
this $75,000. Surely our State Department could take these 
matters of dispute in these questions, which are embraced within 
the purview of this bill, up with the other countries involved 
and reach a proper settlement and proper conclusion. 

If we had a question involving 850.000 worth of property, I 
honestly believe you would find a resolution coming to the floor 
of this Hetise seeking to appropriate $100,000 to settle it. And 
I think the time has come when we must use good judgment. 
How are we going to spend $75,000 in this matter and spend it 
properly? I want to say to this House that if you mean anything 
by your preachment of economy, let us practice it; and now is 
the time to begin. I intend at the proper time to offer an amend- 
ment to reduce this amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 18 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the acting chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers}, labored 
very greatly in the remarks which he made to the committee 
in an endeavor to demonstrate to you how very important it 
is that the amendment proposed by the committee be adopted 
because of the very serious and the very grave matters which 
this conference will be called upon to consider. I call the at- 
tention of the committee to the fact that the chairman did not 
entertain views of that kind when he introduced his bill into 
the House. If you will look at the bill you will note that, as 
originally introduced by the gentleman from Massachusetts, it 
contained no provision whatever seeking to place any limita- 
tion upon the power of the President to appoint agents or 
representatives to represent him in the proposed conference, 
whether its purpose is to make a treaty with foreign powers 
or simply to carry on negotiations with foreign governments, 
with regard to international communication. 

Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will. 

Mr. BROWNE. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
not a fact that this bill came from the department and was 
drawn up in the department? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rocers]. He is the gentleman who introduced the bill. 
I do not know who gave it to him. 

Mr. FLOOD. It came from the department, but not as it is 
introduced. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In other words, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rocers], although he realizes the importance of 
this matter, did not see fit to put it into this bill until he con- 
ferred with somebody on that side of the Chamber, and then all 
at once they became unduly exercised about the appointments 
which the President would be called upon to make in case this 
act should become a law. And the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, I believe it was—if I am in error, I beg his pardon—stated 
that in the matter of the treaty which has been concluded be- 
tween the Allies and Germany in the present war, if the Presi- 
dent had submitted the names of the representatives to the peace 
conference to the Senate for confirmation, the peace treaty would 
already have been ratified. I am surprised that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers], who gives evidence of ability 
and astuteness, should publicly admit on the floor of this House 
that the reason to-day why the treaty has not been ratified by 
the Senate is because a partisan Senate was not allowed to dic- 
tate the names of those who should be representatives of the 
United States at the peace conference in Paris; and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne] made a statement a moment 
ago somewhat to the same effect, that if the President in carry- 
ing on his negotiations with Germany and Austria had permitted 
the Senate, mind you, to name and pick out some distinguished 
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men to represent the United States at that conference the treaty 
would have already been ratified. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNE. Did I not qualify that by saying the Presi- 
dent would not have come back with secret treaties in his 
pocket, but would have come back with the 14 points intact? 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. I grant you that if the President had 
allowed the Senate or allowed the Republican side of the 
House to name Will H. Hays, chairman of the Republican 
national committee [applause on the Democratie side], and 
had allowed them to select the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss], 
the chairman of the Republican campaign committee, and 
Senator POINDEXTER, from Pennsylvania, and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Knutson], to represent this country 
at the peace conference at Paris, he would have had the treaty 
at least. supported by the majority of the Senate, which con- 
sists of Republicans. [Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen of the House, I want to call the attention of 
the committee to this fact, that under the Constitution the 
President of the United States is empowered 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 


a question? 
Mr. CONNALLY. Not at present. 
Mr. TEMPLE. Just to correct a misstatement which the 


gentleman made. The gentleman said that Senator POINDEXTER 
was from Pennsylvania. Both Senator Porspexter and the State 
of Pennsylvania would be better satisfied, no doubt, to have 
the Recorp made clear on that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I meant Senator Penrose. I take it that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] had hardly 
any doubt as to whom I had in mind. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman mentioned Mr, 
Knutson as of Wisconsin. He is from Minnesota, and Minne- 
sota is very proud to claim him. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin. I suggest the propriety of sub- 
stituting the name of Mr. Newton for Mr. Knutson. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. If you will read Article II, section 2, of 
the Constitution, a copy of which is contained in the report 
of the majority, you will find the authority of the President 
with reference to foreign affairs. I make the assertion, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that in dealing 
with foreign governments the President of the United States 
has absolute power either to negotiate treaties or to carry on 
any other negotiations looking to treaties by virtue of his own 
right under the Constitution and absolutely apart and separate 
from the Senate. The only power that the Constitution vests 
in the Senate of the United States with reference to treaties 
is that those treaties must be made with and by the advice and 
consent of the Senate. But so far as the negotiation of a 
treaty is concerned, the absolute power rests with the President 
of the United States; not in Woodrow Wilson, but the Presi- 
dent of the United States, whoever he may be. The trouble 
with gentlemen on the Republican side of this Chamber is 
that they seem to think that Woodrow Wilson is to be Presi- 
dent forever, it would seem. [Laughter.]. 

Mr. WASON. Are you sure he will not? [Laughier.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. He will not, in my opinion, again be a 
candidate. The trouble about the gentlemen is that they can 
not distinguish the office from the individual who occupies it, 
and they constantly criticize and berate him for every act of 
himself or his administration, but when he turns upon them 
they run quivering to cover. [Laughter on the Democratic 
side.] I am no idolater of President Wilson; but I admire and 
respect his great ability and respect the high office which he 
occupies. The committee amendment is a palpable affront to 
the President, and such is its intent and design. It was con- 
ceived in bitterness, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the amendment confine it directly 
to the present President? It is not a general law? 

Mr. CONNALLY, No; it is not a general law, I will say to 
the gentleman. . 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is confined to this particular conference, 
the delegates to which in all probability must be appointed by 
the present President? > 

Mr. CONNALLY. If this conference is put into effect at all, 
it will be by the present President of the United States. 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. It is probably aimed at the present Presi- 
dent’s power? ; 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is obvious. The legislation proposed 
by the committee is simply aimed as a direct thrust at the present 
President of the United States. It is not a permanent piece of 
legislation that would refer to all future conferences of this 
character. It is simply an assertion, “Oh, yes; the President 
may call the conference, provided, in the face of all precedents, 
338 be required to submit all nominations thereto to the 

ate.“ 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] admitted a 
few moments ago on the floor of this House that there is abso- 
lutely no precedent whatever for this action by reason of it 
nowhere ever having been required by law that the President 
should submit such appointments to the Senate for confirma- 
tion. I want to call the attention of the House to some authority 
which in one day and time had some weight with gentlemen of 
Republican persuasion. A moment ago I made the assertion 
that the President in negotiating and initiating treaties was not 
acting as the agent of the Senate, but acting in his own constitu- 
tional right. It is unquestioned. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, Senator Lobdk, if I have 
been properly informed, concurs in the view that the President, 
if he may so desire, in negotiating treaties or carrying on nego- 
tiations looking to the ultimate bringing into being of treaties, 
may personally conduct the negotiations if he sees fit. That 
proposition will not be denied and can not be successfully denied. 
If the President can personally conduct negotiations with for- 
eign powers, he may do so through agents of his own choosing. 
If the Senate has the power to prohibit him, by failure or refusal 
to confirm his appointees, from performing that function through 
an agent or agents, he would necessarily be restricted to carry- 
ing on those negotiations in person. To require such a course 
would place a limitation on his power under the Constitution, 
Senator Spooner, in the Senate of the United States—and, by 
the way, the shoe was on the other foot then—at the time the 
Algeciras conference in Spain was under discussion, in setting 
forth his views of the President's power under the Constitution 
with reference to this matter, said: 

The words advice and consent of the Senate” are used in the Con- 
stitution with reference to the Senate’s participation in the making of 
a treaty and are well translated by the word “ratification” popularly 
used in this connection. The President negotiates the treaty, to 
with. He may Ny such agencies as he chooses to negotiate the 
proposed treaty. e nay employ the ambassador, if there be one, or a 
minister or a chargé d'afaires, or he may use a person in private life 
whom he thinks by his skill or knowledge of the language or people 
of the coun with which he is about to deal is best fitted to negotiate 
the treaty. e may issue to the agent chosen by him—and neither 
Congress nor the Senate has any concern as to whom he chooses— 
Such instructions as seem to him wise. He may vary them from day to 
day. That is his concern. The Senate has no right to demand that 
he shall unfold to the world or to it, even in executive session, his 
instructions or the 8 or progress of the negotiation, I said 
“right.” I use that word advisediy in order to illustrate what all 
men who have studied the subject are willing to concede—that under 
—. 5 nia unint power 5 — a nage is 11 — President 
an e means subjec 0 0 = 
ment. (CONGRESSIONAL Recon D, July 6. 1908, p- 2128) Se Dia Ses 

Senator Spooner further said: 

From the foundation of the Government it has been conceded in 
practice and in theory that the Constitution vests the power of 


negotiation and the various phases—a: 
conduct of our foreign ent, ore exclusively in th 


ties, the Presid 
and uncontrollable authority. 
Mr. ent, it 
Senator of the 
supposed he ha 


ent has 

(Id., p. 2128 

comes to an entire corroboration 
I made the other day 


overnments, 
e may not, 
not. 


ves 
and with the advice and consent of the 
t is not all there is in the Constitution 


tion the orig shee Congress negotiated treaties. 
and ratified ties; the Congress received — — and ministers, 
and the Congress practically sent ambassadors and ministers. 

aa A all changed when the Constitution was adopted. (Id, 
p. is 

Mr. Spooner. Could the framers of the Constitution any more clearl 
have made the President the sole organ of communication between th 
Government and foreign Governments than they did? Of course, the 
power to receive an ambassador or a foreign minister implies neces-. 
—— the power to determine whether the Government or country from 


he comes is independent and entitled to send an ambassador or a 
minister. So the President is authorized to determine, and he must 
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determine, when he sends an ambassador or a minister to some other 
country, whether that country is an independent country, a member 
of the family of nations, entitled to be represented by an ambassador 
or minister here and entitled to receive an accredited ambassador or 
minister from this country, When-the ambassador or the minister has 
any communication to make ın relation to foreign affairs, he does not 
make it to the Senate. If it be in the negotiation of a treaty—and 
most treaties are negotiated here—he has no communication with the 
Senate, We will not tolerate that ambassadors or ministers or diplo- 
matic agents from other countries shall communicate in any way with 
the Senate or with the committees of the Senate. (Id., p. 2143.) 
There is no possibility of a discussion over the meaning of the word 
“negotiation.” You “ negotiate” a contract. Everybody understands 
what that means. “One of the definitions of the word * negotiate’ is 
to conclude by bargain, treaty, or agreement” (72 Mass., 423; 22 Ky., 
Law Reporter, 877; Anderson's Law Dictionary, 706). You negotiate 
a treaty. That is easily understood. Now, what has the Senate to do 
with the negotiations of a treaty, including the drafting of a treaty?’ 
It would be nonsense, Mr. President, to talk of the President nego- 
Uating a treaty and yet of his not having the absolute power to reduce 
to writing the terms agreed upon at the end of his negotiation. He 
must have something to lay before the Senate. Is the signing of the 


men a matter that the Senate has anything to do with? Until the 
bey nent is through the Senate's function does not begin. (Id., p. 


But I have a few sentences here from Mr. Jefferson. I do not know 
whether it will be any “light” to the Senator from South Carolina, 
but in Mr. Jefferson's Opinion on the Powers of the Senate, a very 
celebrated document, which he gave at the request of the President, 
this language was used: 

“The transaction of business with foreign nations is executive 
altogether.” 

i will read that again: 

“ The transaction of business,” that covers the negotiation of treaties, 
I should suppose “ the transáction of business with foreign nations is 
executive altogether. It belongs, then, to the head of that depart- 
ment, except as to such portions of it as are 5 submitted to 
the Senate. Exceptions are to be construed strictly.” (Id., p. 2145.) 

Senator Spooner was regarded as one of the ablest exponents 
of the Constitution of Republican faith who ever sat in the 
Senate in recent times. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the gentleman from Texas also 
know that the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] has concurred most heartily in the exposition of the 
Constitution as given by Senator Spooner? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the gentleman from Virginia for 
interrupting me by making that suggestion. As I stated a 
moment ago, I understood that the views expressed by Senator 
Spooner have been concurred in by Senator Lopce repeatedly. 

Gentlemen of the House, the Senate of the United States, 
under the Constitution, has no function to perform nor any 
concern with regard to a treaty until it is laid before the 
Senate for ratification or rejection. 

Article II, section 2, of the Constitution provides that the 
President “shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint am- 
bassadors, other public ministers and consuls, Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and 
which shall be established by law; but the Congress may by 
law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments.” 

Under the above language of the Constitution, even were it 
true that the conference should propose to draft a treaty, the 
President would have authority to appoint agents or repre- 
sentatives of his own choosing to represent the Executive in 
initiating the treaty; since its ratification would depend upon 
the action of the Senate that body’s constitutional function 
would not be abridged. 

If, as has already been pointed out, he may act directly and 
personally, why can he not perform the same function through 
his agents or representatives? Indeed it would seem from the 
very nature of things highly desirable, at least in some instances, 
that the President be enabled to exercise the greatest freedom in 
the matter of the choice of his agents. The delicate and con- 
fidential nature of negotiations sometimes attending the initia- 
tion of treaties would suggest that wisdom of the highest type 
would not hamper the President in his selection of representa- 
tives. Until a treaty is laid before the Senate for its action, it is 
the work of the President alone. If personally negotiated by 
him, the last statement can not be gainsaid. In the case of a 
treaty negotiated by commissioners or plenipotentiaries, it is 
still the document or instrument of the President. For, when 
the commissioners or plenipotentiaries report to the President, 
if he disapprove of the draft he may reject it and decline to 
submit it to the Senate. On the other hand, if its terms meet 
his wishes he may adopt the work of his agents and representa- 
tives as his own and lay the completed instrument before the 
Senate. The Constitution nowhere authorizes the making of 
treaties by commissioners or plenipotentiaries—only the Presi- 
dent is authorized so to do, by and with the advice and consent 


of the Senate. Commissioners and plenipotentiaries whenever 
they act perform their duties for and in behalf of the President 
in his treaty-making capacity and not as agents of the Senate. 
An instrument negotiated by plenipotentiaries or commissioners 
is in no sense a treaty until it is approved by the President. If 
such an instrument were a treaty before its express approval 
and adoption by the President and subject to validity upon rati- 
fication by the Senate, the President could be denied the exercise 
of his powers with reference to treaty making altogether. 
Even after submission to the Senate, if ratified by the Senate 
with an amendment, it is invalid until such amendment shall 
have been approved by ‘the President (14 Diamond Rings v. 
U. S., 183 U. S.). 

These remarks have been submitted in view of the majority's 
assumption that the proposed conference may draft a conven- 
tion or treaty. This assumption is held to be unwarranted, 
as I shall later point out. $ 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] asserts 
that the commissioners who will attend this conference will be 
officers of the United States. I am surprised that the gentle- 
man should have made any such contention. They will simply 
be delegates to the conference. The avowed purpose of the 
conference, as you will see if you will read the minority report, 
is not to draft a treaty, but ultimately it is possible that the 
results of this conference may form the basis of negotiations 
looking to future treaties. 

The following dialogue occurred in the committee hearings 
between the chairman [Mr. Rocers} and a witness: 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not contemplated that this conference shall 
have any power of decision, I take it? 

Mr. WALTER S. ROGERS. Òh, no 

The CHAIRMAN. It will simply be a conference to 
8 views and make recommendations? 

Mr. ALTER S. ROGERS. They will probably draft something that 
would look like a convention, and that would come back for discussion. 

The following excerpt from a letter of the Secretary of State to 
the acting chairman of the committee [Mr. Rocers], found on 
page 9 of the majority report, is quite pertinent: 

With reference to your inquiry as to whether delegates should be 
confirmed by the Senate, I would suggest that it is not customary to 
stipulate that delegates to the conference shall be appointed with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and I think it would be wise to 
omit that stipulation. Even if we expected to negotiate a treaty, it 
would not, in my Spanien: be customary or desirable that the delegates 
should be appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
but it is not the purpose to have the delegates to the International 
Telegraphic Conference negotiate a treaty, but, rather, by a considera- 
tion of the subjects of communication in all its phases in relation to 
the views held by other Governments, to develop a basis upon which 
negotiations for an international convention may be undertaken by the 
regularly constituted agencies of the Government, provided the inter- 
national regulation of communications shall ultimately be deemed 
desirable and practicable, 

In view of the fact that the majority of the committee bases 
its contention that it is intended that the conference shall draft 
a treaty or convention on the testimony of the Secretary of 
State and Mr. Walter S. Rogers before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, it is believed that the direct and unequivocal denial of 
such purpose on the part of the Secretary of State and the 
equally clear denial on the part of Mr. Walter S. Rogers should 
be sufficient evidence to completely negative the contention of 
the majority. 

For the purposes of this discussion it is immaterial whether 
the purpose of the conference is to draft a treaty or simply to 
discuss these matters in a preliminary way. The power of the 
President in dealing with foreign powers is absolute, except 
that the treaties which he may conclude, in order to be of 
validity, must be ratified and confirmed by the Senate. 

But this is a conference of whom? It is a conference of rep- 
resentatives of the nations of the world. It is therefore a con- 
ference in which the United States will deal with representa- 
tives of foreign nations. But in dealing with foreign govern- 
ments the United States acts through the President. It is there- 
fore apparent that the function the commissioners or repre- 
sentatives to that conference are to exercise is one that belongs 
solely and unequivocally to the President of the United States, 
If it is the function of the President alone he should be permit- 
ted to perform that function through his own agents. If the 
conference should, contrary to expectation, draft a treaty it 
would first have to be submitted to the President, and be by him 
approved before its submission to the Senate. The Senate’s 
ratification is still required to make it a treaty.. The Senate is 
the final arbiter, and unless two-thirds consent the instrument 
is no treaty at all, only a “scrap of paper.” x 

The Senate is not concerned with the personality of the men 
who negotiate the instrument any more than it is concerned 
with the personality of the typists or draftsmen who perform 
the physical work of putting it into form. The Senate is only 
concerned with the substance of the document, not with “ who 


get together and 
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wrote it,’ but with “ what is written there.” Its only concern 
is to determine whether or not the proposed treaty is such a 
one as promotes the interests of the United States or its cit- 
izens and whose obligations may be safely assumed by this 
Government. 3 

Allow ine to call the attention of the committee to the minor- 
ity report, where will be found a compilation of the precedents 
in cases of appointments by the President of the United States 
of commissioners or representatives to negotiate treaties or 
international agreements. This table covers all of the appoint- 
ments of that character made from 1792 to 1888. 

The total number of persons appointed by the President dur- 
ing this period of time without the concurrence or advice of the 
Senate or without the express authority of Congress as agents 
to negotiate and conclude treaties is 438. During the same time 
8 were appointed by the Secretary of State. During this entire 
period there were appointed with the advice and consent of the 
Senate only 32 such representatives. Even in the 32 cases of 
such appointments in no instance, so far as I have been able 
to find, was there any requirement of law that the President 
should submit his nominations to the Senate. The present bill 
furnishes the first example in the history of the country where 
it is sought by law to compel the submission of such nomina- 
tions to the Senate. 

From the table referred to it appears that from 1827 to 1880 
no President at any time asked the consent of the Senate to any 
such appointment. It will be noted that at no time did any of 
the following Presidents submit to the Senate nominations of 
this character, to wit: Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, 
Polk, Taylor, Filmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, nor 
Grant. 

It may be said that since 1888 the practice has been the same 
as it was prior to that time. In a very few instances the Presi- 
dent has seen fit to ask the advice and consent of the Senate in 
the selection of commissioners, but in the vast majority of cases 
these appointments have been made without the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate; in fact, in every instance except three, and 
2 have been a great many of such conferences during that 
time, 

But, gentlemen of this committee, it ought to be apparent 
already that this amendment is proposed by the committee purely 
for a partisan purpose. I do not believe the gentlemen on the 
committee on the Republican side of this House will deny that 
statement, save in public. From the time this session of Congress 
convened the Republican side of this House has been busy play- 
ing politics. Although during the war they paraded these halls 
and, wrapping the flag about themselves, took pride in the fact 
that “ we are following the President; oh, we are following the 
President,” since the moment that the war ceased they have 
been criticizing, they have been whining, and they have been 
objecting to every act of the President, and evidence of that fact 
has cropped out in this debate. 

It cropped out in this debate that this particular bill is not 
in the minds of the majority of this committee. In several in- 
stances here gentlemen of the majority on the floor of the House 
have adverted to the league of nations. Well, what in the 
name of common sense has the league of nations to do with the 
question whether or not we should enact this measure and 
have this conference? But the Republicans on that side of the 
Chamber are boiling with wrath. They are angry, and they 
can not let the opportunity escape them to do something, 
whether seemly or whether unseemly, to exhibit their resent- 
ment and their spite and fear of the President of the United 
States—President Wilson. 

It is asserted that the act of March 4, 1913, was passed by 
a Democratie Congress, and therefore was a partisan act. My 
information is that the Senate at that time was Republican. 
The Senate was not required to pass that measure, and most 
assuredly would not have passed it had it been designed by the 
Democratic House as an affront to a Republican President of 
the United States. Allow me to call your attention to the fact 
that the President who was then about to come into office was 
a Democrat and not a Republican, and a Democratic Congress 
would not likely seek thus to embarrass him without any cause 
or excuse whatever. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] has eight 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. ROGERS, I yield the remaining time to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Newton]. [Applause.] : 

- Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, this Government 
of ours is based upon a Constitution providing for three 
branches of the Government. It certainly was the intention 
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of the fathers who framed the Constitution that there should 
be cooperation among these different subdivisions of the Govern- 
ment. i 

Under the Constitution the treaty-making power is vested in 

the President and one branch of the legislative department, 
namely, the Senate. Clearly there should be the heartiest co- 
operation in reference to matters which are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the treaty-making power. Yet, when such a measure 
as this is proposed which seeks to provide such cooperation, the 
gentlemen on the Democratic side create a great hue and cry 
about partisanship and the playing of politics. Mr. Chairman, 
if this be partisanship, I say make the most of it.” Some 
gentlemen seem to be of the opinion that there ought not to be 
any partisan lines drawn on any question relating to our foreign 
relations. In considerable measure this is true, but that does 
not apply in every instance. A question may arise any time 
as to a_difference in policy affecting our foreign relations. 
Upon this question men may very easily honestly differ. If 
men may differ, so may organizations and political parties 
differ about the wisdom of any policy about to be embarked 
upon. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], who has just 
closed the debate for the other side, made the statement that 
the Republicans seem to be apprehensive lest the present occu- 
pant of the White House is made the permanent President of 
the United States. The gentleman is mistaken. Let me remind 
him that a suggestion to that effect was made upon the floor 
of this House some weeks ago, but that it did not emanate from 
this side of the aisle. It did come, however, from another 
gentieman from Texas. Be that as it may, let me inform the 
gentleman that the people of the United States speaking in 
no uncertain terms will take proper and appropriate steps in 
the year 1920 to prevent any such possibility that the gentleman 
has suggested. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman does not mean that I made 
that suggestion. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
from Texas. 

Now, as to the bill in question. The war brought home to 
us more than ever before the worth and value of international 
cable and radio communication. The countries controlling these 
means of communication not only enjoy increased trade ad- 
vantages but in addition to that they enjoy the right to control 
the news that comes over those cables and informs their own 
nationals of the affairs of the world. Evidence was submitted 
to the committee that this right and power was used, or rather 
misused, at times to color eyents and their significance and also 
to withhold the publishing of events of significance. 

There are four international news agencies that control the 
gathering and dissemination, so to speak, of the world’s news. 
By a sort of mutual understanding the world is divided into four 
districts, one district being allotted to each news agency. These 
agencies use the cable almost exclusively in their work; at least 
they did so up to the period of the war when radio communica- 
tion was greatly perfected. These agencies and their territory 
are as follows: 

Associated Press (American): United States and Canada. 

Wolff (German): Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia. 

Reuter (English): Great Britain and Asia. 

Havas (French): Latin Europe, Central and South America. 

The control of the German Government over the Wolff agen- 
cies was used by them in helping mold public opinion. Un- 
doubtedly some of the other powers did likewise. Some author- 
ities eyen state that this control had more than a little to do 
with making possible a great World War. 

Whether that is true or not, with the practice in the past 
before us we now know how important the whole question of 
international communication is, which is sufficient reason in 
itself for the calling of this conference. 

Germany previous to the war controlled five international 
eables. All of these were cut by the British Navy, even those 
running from one neutral nation to another, thereby raising a 
new international question which up to this time has not yet 
been covered by international law or treaty. 

The peace conference has turned over these five cables to 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and America, the so-called 
Big Five.” These powers now hold and control them jointly. 
It is my understanding that this proposed conference will 
sit and determine what, in its judgment, should be done in 
reference to the permanent disposition and control of these 
cables. It is the plan to have the recommendations of this con- 
ference. embodied eventually in a convention or treaty. In a 
somewhat similar manner the Postal Union was brought about 
upon the initiation of this country. 


No. I said another gentleman 
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The bill provides for a small appropriation to pay for the sal- 
aries of delegates, experts, clerical help, and other incidental 
expenses. With the magnitude of the problem involved the 
conference may last weeks, and possibly months. 

It would seem, therefore, there is no question about the wis- 
dom of the United States participating in such a conference, to 
be called by the President at his- diseretion. Yet my- good 
Democratic friends are objecting because we have provided that 
the representatives or delegates of the United States to this 
conference shall be appointed by the President “by and with 
the adyiee and consent of the Senate.” They object to the 
clause providing for confirmation by the Senate and urge that 
the proviso is unconstitutional, as it encroaches upon the consti- 
tutional powers of the Chief Executive. 

Let us see, Article II, section 2, of the Constitution provides: 

He shall nominate; and, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, shall appoint ambassadors, other ministers: and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers-of the United States whose ami 
pointments are not herein otherwise provided for and which shall 
established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they think proper in the President alone, in 
the courts of law, or in the departments, 

In the early history of our country it was quite common for 
the President to nominate treaty commissioners and send them 
to the Senate for confirmation. The commissioners representing 
the United States in the treaty of Ghent were so nominated and 
confirmed. The gentleman from Virginia mentions this as the 
only instance where peace commissioners were confirmed by the 
Senate. That is true. Yet it must be considered that after the 
adoption of the Constitution there have only been three or four 
instances where we have required peace commissioners. He re- 
fers to the Spanish-American War and the treaty of peace fol- 
lowing it, and President McKinley’s failure to submit the com- 
missioners for confirmation. In that connection, it must be 
borne in mind that President McKinley was always in close 
touch and communication with the Senate and that he appointed 
on that commission two Senators. There are, therefore, only 
three instances, one of which refers to the present war and 
the treaty of Paris. 

Following the disputes with Great Britain growing out of our 
Civil War, resulting in the so-called “Alabama claims” and the 
treaty of Geneva, it will be remembered that President Grant 
submitted the names of his commissioners to the Senate for con- 
firmation. 

There would seem, therefore, to be ample precedents. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. BEE. Are these men who are to be appointed to these 
functions in any way officers of the Government of the United 
States? Is the Government of the United States bound by what 
they do? If not, what has the Senate got to do with any advice 
and consent as to their appointment unless they are officers? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not know whether they 
have the power legally to bind the United States or not. 

Mr. BEE. The gentleman knows they have no such power, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Let me answer the gentleman. 
I do know this, that gentlemen who sit in an international con- 
ference, who represent the United States in an important pro- 
ceeding, have the power to commit the United States to a course 
of procedure to such an extent that after we have been so com- 
mitted in good faith and morals it is difficult to get back to the 
point from whence we started. I will say to the gentleman that 
my authority for this is none other than the President of the 
United States. I quote from his book entitled “ Constitutional 
Government in the United States,” being a series of lectures de- 
livered to the students of Princeton University in the year 1908: 

One of the greatest of the President's powers I have not yet spoken 
of at all; his control, which is v. absolute, of the foreign relations 
of the Nation. ‘The initiative in foreign affairs which the President 
possesses, without any restriction whatever, is virtually the power. to 
control them absolutely. The President can not conclude a treaty with 
a foreign power without the consent of the Senate, but he may guide 
every step of diplomacy, and to pude diplomacy is to determine what 
treaties must be made if the faith and prestige of the Government are 
to be maintained. He need to disclose no of negotiation until it 
is complete, and when in any critical matter it is completed the Govern- 
ment is virtually committed. Whatever its disinclination, the Senate 
may feel itself committed also. 

The President herein admits that constitutionally the Senate 
has coordinate power with the Executive in treaty making, but 
he says that by the Executive so using his power as the initi- 
ative he can thereby prevent the Senate from performing its 
constitutional function. Of course, that it true. The House of 
Representatives, with a similar disregard of the rights of other 
branches of the Government, can absolutely compel other 
branches to cease from functioning by withholding appropria- 
tions, but certainly no Member of this: House would ever adyo- 


cate the doing of any such thing. 


The President, however, has put into force and effect the very 
principles which as a professor he enunciated. 

Gentlemen, in that way the representatives of this conference 
can commit the United States, and if for no other reason than 
that I say to you that the appointees to this most important 
conference should be confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. For a short question. 

Mr. BEE. Is it not true that your chairman stated in the 
committee, on page 2 of the report, that it is not contemplated 
that this conference shall have any power of decision whatever? 
Then why are you talking about this binding anybody? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am talking about the repre- 
sentatives to this conference so dealing with the rights of the 
nations of the earth that they can in important critical situa- 
tions: really commit that conference and our representatives to 
ideas that the rest of the people of the United States do not 


Mr. CONNALLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I can not; L have not the time. 

At the close of the Great War there were great questions to 
be settled requiring the best thought of the Nation. Did the 
President follow the example of Washington, John Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, John Quincy Adams, Grant, and McKinley? 
No; he did not seek the advice and consent of the Senate relat- 
ing to the appointment of peace commissioners. 

Upon his return to this country with the draft of the league 
of nations covenant, and immediately preceding his going 
abroad the second time, he sought to put into practice this al- 
leged arbitrary power of the Executive as to foreign relations. 
He found differences of opinion as to the wisdom of the league 
of nations covenant among Members of the Senate and among 
his countrymen. 

He said that those who questioned the wisdom.of certain pro- 
visions displayed comprehensive ignorance of the state of the 
world,” and that it was the duty of such persons to accept the 
obligations put upon the United States in the treaty “ without 
counting the cost.“ To those who suggested separating. the 
covenant from the treaty of peace he said, in substance, that 
when he returned with the treaty the league of nations cove- 
nant would be so closely interwoyen with the treaty of peace 
that the two would be inseparable. 

He went back to Europe, and as the “ initiative,” “ guided 
diplomacy,” disclosing “no step of the negotiations until it was 
completed,” and “virtually committed“ the country. 

It would seem, therefore, that with the present Exeeutive 
having this conception of his powers it is a wise precaution to 
provide for confirmation as the committee has suggested. 

Then there should be coordination between these two treaty- 
making bodies. In the same work that I have just quoted from 
the President in that connection, in referring to the powers of 
the Senate, says 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will pardon me, let me 
say that the statute of limitations has run against that monu- 
mental work. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The author had no idea of 
becoming President. when he wrote those lines. 

There can be little doubt in the mind of anyone who has carefully 
studied the plans and opinions of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 that the relations of the President and the Senate were intended 
to be very much more intimate than they have been; that it was 
expected that the Senate would give the President its advice and con- 
sent in respect of appointments and treaties in the spirit of an execu- 
tive council associated with him upon terms of confidential cooperation 
rather than in the spirit of an independent branch of the Government, 
jealous lest he should in the least particular attempt to govern its 
judgment or infringe upon its prerogative. 

e * * > * * * 

But there is another course which the President may follow, and 
which one or two Presidents of unusual political sagacity have fol- 
lowed, with the satisfactory results that were to have been expected. 


est service to them, in order that there may be veritable counsel and 
a real accommodation of views instead of a final challenge and contest. 
The policy which has made rivals of the President and Senate has shown 
itself in the President as often as in 

tion did, indeed, in tha 

executive council it is not ony the privilege of the President to treat it 
as such, it is also bis best policy and his plain duty. As it is now, the 
President and the Senate are apt to deal with each other with the 
formality and punctilio of pone united ry Str common tie except the 
vague common tie of public interest, but it is within their choice ta 
change the whole temper of affairs in such matters and to exhibit the 
true spirit of the Constitution by coming into intimate relations of 
mu confidence, by a chanas of attitude which can perhaps be 
effected more easily upon the initiative of the President than upon the 
initiative of the Senate. 
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The adoption of the committee amendment “ by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate” will work for that harmony 
that the author has referred to as so desirable. Furthermore, 
we can feel certain that if such a practice is followed out in 
the future men like Dr. Herron and Lincoln Steffens may re- 
ceive nominations to represent the United States in Russia or 
elsewhere, but they can not get confirmation so as to proceed 

` on their duties. But to sum it all up, the President's own con- 
ception of his powers is reason enough for supporting the amend- 
ment. [Applause.] . 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired; all time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, requested and authorized in the name of the Government 
of the United States to call, in his discretion, an international confer- 
ence to assemble in Washington, and to appoint representatives to 
participate therein, to consider all international aspects of communica- 
tion by telegraph, telephone, cable, wireless telephone, and wireless 
telegraphy, and to make recommendations with a view to providing the 
entire world with adequate facilities for international communication 
on a fair and equitable basis. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the committee amend- 
ment, which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not an amendment seeking to strike out 
all of the bill after the enacting clause a preferential amend- 
ment which comes in before every other amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not in order at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON. It has been so held by numerous Chairmen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, Jine 6, after the word “ if (eae insert the words by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that tle 
entire general debate has been focused on this amendment I 
do not care to consume any further time, and I will yield the 
floor. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
ment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I make the point of order that the 
amendment is not preferential; that perfecting amendments will 
come in first. 

Mr. BLANTON. My amendment seeks to strike out all 
after the enacting clause. I submit to the Chair that under the 
8 of various Chairmen it has been held to be pref- 
erential. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hold that the gentleman’s 
amendment is not in order at this time until the perfecting 
amendments have been considered. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, just a few words in support 
of the committee amendment. One gentleman in referring to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] 
said that that gentleman had admitted that there was no law 
requiring the confirmation of such nominees. If the gentleman 
will substitute the word “ statute” for “ law,” i believe he will 
have quoted the gentleman from Pennsylvania substantially 
correct. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania did admit that there was 
no statute requiring the confirmation of such appointments. 
Why is there no statute? Because we have a higher law cover- 
ing the same subject matter. Subsection 2 of section 2 of 
Article II of the Constitution, defining the powers of the Presi- 
dent, provides: 


He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate and, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, sball appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for and which shall be established by law; but the Congress may by 
law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper 
in 5 5 President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments. 


Are these appointees to be officers of the United States? If 
they are not, then why are we considering the matter here? 
They are representatives of the Government in a very impor- 
tant matter; they are to be appointed by the President under 
a law that we are now considering, and it seems to me that 
unless some other provision of law has been made, they should 
be confirmed by the Senate. No statute is required if the Presi- 


The question is first on the committee 


Mr. Chairman, i offer a preferential amend- 


dent should send in their names. The Constitution itself pro- 
vides for it if they are officers. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Not now. It is true there has been a line of 
precedents by which such representatives have been appointed 
and not confirmed by the Senate. That is not denied, but the 
Constitution has never been amended in that respect, and stands 
to-day as the fundamental law of the land. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
now? 

Mr. TILSON. Not now. The constitutional requirement is 
that officers appointed by the President shall be confirmed by 
the Senate, unless otherwise provided by law, and it is agreed 
that these appointees have not been otherwise provided for by 
law. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If that is true, and the Constitution makes 
it necessary for them to be confirmed by the Senate, why write 
this statute? It is not higher than the Constitution. Why do 
you want to pass a law which requires the President to do a 
thing which you say the Constitution requires him to do? 

Mr. TILSON. Because there has been a long line of prece- 
dents—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. But they do not abrogate the Constitution. 

Mr. TILSON. In which appointments have been made with- 
out confirmation, on the theory that they were not officers, and 
then there have been instances where Presidents themselves 
have taken very liberal views of what is permitted under the 
Constitution. 

Regardless of whether there have been precedents since the 
law of March 4, 1913, was enacted, requiring that conferences 
of this kind shall be provided for by law before the President 
may call them, we should now make a precedent by enacting a 
law consonant with the provisions of the Constitution requir- 
ing that such officers shall be confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. und there was no precedent for the law of 
March 4, 1913, either, was there? 

Mr. TILSON. No; and we do not need a precedent now. We 
need to make precedents sometimes, and this is one of those 
occasions. All this talk about its being for partisan reasons is 
piffle. What this amendment provides should be the law all of 
the time, and I for one am willing to write it into the statute 
law of the land, so that it shall hereafter bind Presidents, 
whether they be Democratic or Republican. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto close in 
30 minutes, 15 minutes to be controlled by myself and 15 min- 
utes by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLoop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon this section and all 


‘amendments thereto close in 30 minutes, 15 minutes to be con- 


trolled by himself and 15 minutes by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Froop]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. FAIRFIELD]. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think we have here an opportunity for the legislative 
department to assert itself and its proper functions in Govern- 
ment. I am not enamored, as I think many Members of the 
House are not, of the personnel of many of the commissions that 
have been appointed. I shall not enter into detail, but unfortu- 
nately the personnel of some of the agents that represented us 
in very difficult and sensitive situations in Europe in that social- 
istic conference do not reflect much credit upon the appointing 
power. I undertake to say that many of those men, if their 
appointinent had been sent to the Senate and a thorough investi- 
gation of the principles that they had previously advocated been 
had, together with a thorough analysis of their life history, 
they never could have gotten by. Many of those appointments 
are a standing disgrace to the moral integrity of representative 
men. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I can not yield. 

Mr. RUBEY. For just one question? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I can not yield. As a matter of fact, in 
another body attention has been called to the fact that men with 
utterly visionary and dangerous principles have been appointed 
upon one of the most important commissions in this country. I 
have no doubt but that charge will be sustained, and why any 
man should object here to the Senate acting as a censor on the 
fitness of men who are to represent the Government of the United 
States in foreign affairs I can not understand. It will not be 
long until a Republican President will have to make these ap- 
pointments [applause on Republican side], and whether Repub- 
lican or Democratic, there has been much talk in this body with 
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regard to the Legislature assuming its proper functions. Now and 
here is an excellent opportunity for men to assert themselves 
upon that point. Indeed, I am constrained to believe that, as 
much as in any other possible situation, the determining factors 
in setting us toward certain definite currents are the appoint- 
ment of men upon these various commissions. Of course, if a 
man believes that whoever may be elected President, because 
of his high office and because of the confidence that the people 
lave expressed in him, he should be trusted to the uttermost, 
that his wisdom and the wisdom of those who advise him is 
superior to that of the body of men elected in the Senate, then I 
can see how he might vote against this provision. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, the best way to determine 
whether one is sincere in advocating this measure or whether 
he is playing politics, I take it, is to read the amendment itself. 
The gentleman who has just left the floor expressed the belief 
that after awhile a Republican President would be making these 
nominations, and that this would govern-him also. Well, I 
never knew the gentleman to pose as a wit before, but I judge 
he said that as a witticism. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And to show you they do not intend to let this amendment 
hamper a Republican President—should the people be so unwise 
as to elect one—they do not say hereafter these appointments 
shall be made “ by and with the consent of the Senate,” but they 
limit it to this delegation that is to be appointed under this par- 
ticular act. ‘Therefore, when you pretend you are wanting to 
limit tlie appointive power of some future Republican Presi- 
dent—if the country should be so unfortunate as ever to have 
one—you know you are not doing it by this act; and, to say the 
least of it, you are not entirely candid in pretending this act 
will bind future Presidents. And the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. TSON I said you did not need an act of this kind for 
that purpose, because the Constitution itself requires this class 
of appointees to be confirmed by the Senate. Well, I want to 
say this in all seriousness: While I am not surprised at any- 
thing a Republican does, unless it is something patriotic—and 
I have not been so very often surprised by his doing that—I am 
surprised to hear a Republican in this Chamber say he wants to 
pass an act of Congress to strengthen the Constitution. That 
may be good reasoning in Connecticut. It would not pass as 
such anywhere else in the world. To say that the Constitution 
requires the President to submit these appointees for confirma- 
tion by the Senate, yet in order that he shall abide by the Con- 
stitution we will by act of Congress call his attention to it 
is an absurdity. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] Another 
gentleman cited the President's book on Congressional Gov- 
ernment, and quoted Mr. Wilsen as having said that under 
certain. circumstances the President and the Senate should be 
in the closest confidential relations. That was some time ago. 

Why, I remember the most distinguished Republican that has 
been elected President of these United States since I can re- 
member said not a great while ago he “would not trust the 
Constitution overnight” with this very body you now want to 
confirm these nominations. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And he knew them. He had been President when some of them 
were new then in the Senate. 

I understood the distinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Famrretp] to be complaining about the representatives this 
Government recently sent to Russia. He said their selection 
was so bad that if their lives had been inquired into they would 
not have been ‘sent. Why, bless your soul, an ex-Secretary of 
State appointed by a former Republican President of the United 
States, was this representative. If there is anything so bad in 
his life, he ought not to have been appointed by a Republican 
President to any office, I think people are going to inquire 
into the lives of Republicans—not their private life but public 
acts and utterances on questions that now concern not only this 
Government but all the peoples of the earth—and then are not 
going “to appoint” them to any office next November year. 
If the gentleman refers not to the special representative of this 
Government who was sent by the President—Mr. Root—he 
must refer to the other men who were sent—of the Trade Com- 
mission—because there were only two sent, and those from the 
‘Trade Commission were confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, I will yield; I will do what the gen- 
tleman would not do for others; I will yield. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, I said the associates sent 

Mr. CARAWAY. The gentleman did not say associates. The 
gentleman said representatives, whatever the gentleman meant 
to Sa 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. They were representatives of the Goyern- 
ment, appointed by the President. 


Mr. CARAWAY. What are their names? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Appointed by the President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Who was it? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Dr. Herndon—some one here suggested 
Herron—no, Dr. Herron. T 

Mr, CARAWAY. Oh, the gentleman came mighty near it, 
however. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, of course; yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. The appointment smells so overnight; 
and I do not wonder the gentleman wanted to indicate to this 
Congress that I meant Mr. Root. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, I did not want to indicate the gentleman 
meant anything. I think the gentleman’s speech was made 
without any thought on any question, and I think everybody 
knew that. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr, Chairman, I have sent to get a document 
from which I desire to read, and as soon as it comes I will be 
ready ; but I am not prepared now. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman from Virginia proceed? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Connatty]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Tsonx] contended that under the 
Constitution the President is required to submit these nomina- 
tions to the Senate. Well, of course, as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, if that is true, then it is child’s play 
to put an act of Congress on the statute books in an attempt 
to strengthen the Constitution. The fact of the business is this: 
These commissioners and represenatives of the President in 
dealing with foreign governments or in negotiating treaties 
are not officers under the Constitution at all. They are not 
officers within the meaning of the Constitution, section 2, 
article 2—they are simply representatives of the President ; 
they are his agents and servants for the purpose of conducting 
a negotiation with foreign powers. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not.the gentleman draw a distinction 
between a representative to negotiate a treaty, whieh I agree 
with the gentleman, and appointments of this kind, which are 
not to negotiate a treaty at all and are given no power to 
negotiate a treaty? 

Mr. CONNALLY. ‘The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trc- 
son] has not read the minority report. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers] contends that that is the very purpose. We deny it. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts contends that the real impor- 
tance of this matter is that this conference will perhaps draft a 
treaty. It does not make any difference whether they draft a 
treaty or not. It is a conference in which the United States 
confers with foreign governments, and when it does so it is 
bound to act through the Executive, who under the Constitution 
is empowered to carry on such negotiations. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Are these items of such importance that the 
President is required to haye authority from Congress to make 
them? 

Mr. CONNALLY. None whatever, except by the act of 
March 13. 

Mr. FLOOD. That did not require it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I know it did not. The President could 
have appointed them heretofore and could have called this con- 
ference without any legislative act. But the act of March 13 
was passed, which said he should not call any of these conferences 
without the will of the Congress, but even the act of 1913 did not 
undertake to dictate to the President how he should appoint his 
representatives. In all the history of the Republic the Presi- 
dent, under the Constitution, has had the power to appoint dele- 
gates to conferences of this character and of other character 
without referring the matter to the Senate at all. 

The gentleman refers to the appointment of Mr. Root to 
Russia. He is a distinguished ex-Secretary of State, and I am 
surprised that the gentleman from Indiana IMr. Farrrrecp] 
should have complained about that matter. It is not the fault 
of the President that Mr. Root failed in his Russian mission, 
The President appointed another distinguished Republican to 
the conference at Paris, Mr. Henry White, a distinguished ex- 
diplomat of the United States, but after he got to Paris it 
would have taken a detective and a microscope to find him, 
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Mr. WALSH. If these are not such appointments as require 
the authority of Congress to make, what is the necessity of 
passing an act for them? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Because the bill contains an appropriation 
to pay the expenses of these delegates. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that a great many appropriations we 
are passing here in this Republican House are excessive, but 
the majority of this committee thinks this bill ought to pass 
and the minority thinks it ought not to pass, with the com- 
mittee amendment. Of course, if the bill is passed there will 
be some expense, 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS. ef Washington. Will the gentleman please 
name some more distinguished Republicans the President has 
appointed on some of these important commissions? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I can name three Assistant Secretaries of 
War that the President has appointed during the conduct of the 
war, and yet ever since the war has ended this House has been 
making eharges and accusations against the War Department, 
which has been administered, as I understand it, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of War, by three Republican Assistant 
Seeretaries of War. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Do the Assistant Seere- 
taries or the Secretary usually determine the policy? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ob, well, the policy was to whip Germany, 
and the Secretary of War determines that. The gentieinun 
knows. that the Assistant Secretaries carry out the detuils, and 
that the details are what you gentlemen have been complain- 
ing and quarreling and fussing about—the details of the ad- 
ministration, and not the great, overshadowing policy of the 
administration in condueting the war. It was because the 
Secretary of War did not sell this or that article of property 
the War Departinent had on hand; or, if he had sold property, 
he did not sell it as he should have sold it. Like garrulous 
and gossiping old women or rheumatic old men, you. have 
found fault and fretted about this and that and the other 
detail of administration of the department when those very 
details were matters which the Republican Assistant Secre- 
taries of War were charged with administering. There has 
been and can be no complaint of the larger policy of winning the 
war, 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Delaware [Mr. Layton}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware is recog- 
nized. for two minutes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
object, in the first place, to a gentleman attempting to put me 
in the eategory of insulting the President of the United States. 
My word was “criticism,” and what I wanted to say to him 
when he would not yield the floor to me was this, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is one man, and that 110,000,000 of 
American people at the last election criticized him by putting a 
Republican Congress in this body. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

I want to go further. I have not said much in this House, 
but I can “speak my piece” if I want to. The President of the 
United States is the servant of the people, and he is no master ; 
and every man in this House not only has the right, but it is his 
bounden duty, to criticize the President or any other official of 
this Government 

Mr. KNUTSON. When they need it—— 

Mr. LAYTON. When they need it. Now, so far as this bill 
is concerned, I submit that the judgment of this country is 
to-day that we bave a President in the White House who has 
absolutely assumed more arbitrary power and has infringed 
more upon the Constitution, deliberately, than any President we 
ever had. [Applause on the Republican side.] I say that the 
Constitution of the United States says to him, “ You shall take 
the advice and consent of the Senate in respect to international 
obligations.” It is his duty. And yet in the most momentous 
erisis that this country ever had, in which we are about to be 
entangled in a world-wide treaty, with unknown consequences, 
the President of the United States not only would not advise 
and consult with the Senate, but insulted them by calling them 
“pigmy minds.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time ef the gentleman from Dela- 
ware has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. I would like the Recorp to show what did take place 
between the gentleman and myself. I used the word “ insult- 
ing,“ and the gentleman said “ That is what we intend.” 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

Mr. FLOOD: I want the colloquy between the gentleman 
from Delaware and myself read. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Recorp will show. The Chair will 
state to the gentleman from Virginia that it is now too. late to 
have the words taken down. 

Mr. FLOOD. I asked for it as soon as I could. The gentle- 
man got up and denied that he referred to the word ' insult- 
ing,” and I got up as soon as he sat down and asked to have 
those words read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman is too 
la 


te: 
Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, F yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am not particularly inter- 
ested in what the past practice of the country has. been relative 
to having confirmed by the Senate: American delegates to inter- 
national conferences upon matters that may lead to agreements 
and treaties. It may not have been eur usual practice in the 
past. If it has not been, this is a good time to establish that 
practice. The very great importance of having the Senate con- 
firm the American delegates te any conference, international in 
character, that may bind or attempt to bind the people of this 
United States—of permitting the Senate to have some voice and 
influence in the matter—has been tremendously emphasized by 
our experience in the last few months, If the Democratic side 
desires to take the position of centralization, if it desires to 
take the position of attempting to increase and augment the 
powers of the Executive as against those of the legislative 
branch of the Government, well and good. But in the light of 
the experience of the past few months the Republican side is 
satisfied and convinced that in the future, whether or no we 
have done it in the past, every delegate appointed. to an interna- 
tional conference to discuss or pass upon matters that may be 
the subject of negotiation or treaty should be confirmed by the 
Senate of the United Stutes. It is time we took that position 
on behalf of the legislative branch of the Government and, 
through them, on behalf of the American people who elect them, 
There is nothing in the Constitution bringing in question our 
right or authority to take this action, and it is not only in ħar- 
mony to our theory of the balance of authority, it is conducive 
to wise and harmonious action in eonneection with our foreign 
affairs and relations. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is: recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentleman: of the commit- 
tee, section 2 of Article IP of the Constitution prevides: 


law > but the Congress may by law 


vest the appointment of such inf r officers: as they think proper in 


the President. alone, 

Now, the question is, Has the Congress the power to: exercise 
the right to say that the appointment of the delegates to this in- 
ternational convention shall be by and with the advice and con- 
sent and appreval of the Senate? 

Undoubtedly it has that power and that right. There can be 
no question about that. It does not matter what the precedents 
in the past may have been. Every question that comes before 
us for consideration must be dealt with on its merits at the 
time. Congress may enact a law authorizing the President to 
make appointments: without the approval of the Senate. It 
may enact a law to require the President of the United States 
to obtain the approval of the Senate. That is what we are 
doing now. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froon] says 
that the amendment is not for any good purpose. I deny that 
statement. The amendment is for the best purpose, It is for 
the purpese of seeing that men who are qualified and worthy 
are appointed as delegates to this important international con- 
ference. The men so appointed ought to be men of high tech- 
nical training. They are to deal with a technical subject. It 
will not do to say that any person would be qualified to fill 
such a place. No one should be appointed who ts not tech- 
nically trained for the work for which the convention is to be 
convened. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] says the amend- 
ment is not one that we ean constitutionally justify. Why, I 
have just read the provision of the Constitution that justifies 
it. No one can deny that the Congress can justify the exercise 
of a power laid down in section 2 of Article II of the Consti- 
tution, which makes the Congress the judge of whether the 
President shall appoint without the censent of the Senate or 
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by and with the consent and approval of the Senate. If the 
President had the power to make the appointment of these 
delegates, this bill would not now be before us for considera- 
tion. The law of 1913 intervenes, and the fact that that law 
was passed indicates that the Congress has the power to say 
to the President, “You shall not make such appointments 
unless by authority of Congress.” That is the authority that 
the President comes here to seek to-day, and I maintain that 
it is within the strict letter of the law and the Constitution 
that we shall exercise such discretion in granting the power 
to the President to make the appointment as we may think 
proper under the circumstances. There can be no doubt that 
in each case the merits of the proposition before us are to be 
decided upon, and that we can say now that we will require 
confirmation by the Senate, whereas in the next bill authoriz- 
ing the President to make appointments we may refuse to say 
that. That is strictly within our rights, and in exercising our 
rights to-day we demand that no appointment shall be made 
except by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 
time has expired. The question is upon the amendment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Loop) there were—ayes 132, noes 89. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Rocers and 
Mr. FLOOD. . 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
113, noes 94. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $75,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby a i er out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise a prop ated, the same to be disbursed under the direction 
and in the tion of the Secretary of, State for expenses incidental 
to the conference. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. I would 
like to add after the word “ conference” the words “ including 
personal services and rents in the District of Columbia not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other act.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I will accept the amendment 
if the words “and rents” are omitted. 

Mr. WALSH. The amendment ought to be reported, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Food; Page 2, line 9, after the word 
„conference,“ strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the fol- 
lowing language: “including personal services and rents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia notwithstanding the provisions of any other act.” 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, my reason for offering this 
amendment is the fact that there are some laws on the statute 
books which would prohibit the employment of personal services 
in the District of Columbia without special authorization of 
Congress and the renting of any buildings for the purpose of 
holding this conference without such special authorization in this 
particular act. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, 

Mr. ROGERS. It was suggested by the Secretary of State in 
the hearings that probably the Pan American Building could be 
utilized rent free for the purpose of the conference. As I said a 
moment ago, I shall be glad to accept the gentleman’s amendment 
if the words “ and rents“ are omitted therefrom. 

Mr. FLOOD. Then, Mr. Chairman, I modify my amendment 
by striking out the words “and rents,” so that the amendment 
will read “ including personal services in the District of Columbia 

notwithstanding the provisions of any other act.” 
Mx. SEARS. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. WALSH. The amendment ought to be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
to have the amendment reported as modified. The Clerk will 
report the amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment offered my Mr. FLoop: Page 2, line 9, after the 
word “ conference,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the 
following language: “including personal services in the District of 
Columbia notwithstanding the provisions of any other act.” 

Mr. SEARS. Reserving the right to object——- 

Mr. ROGERS. It does not require unanimous consent. 

Mr. SEARS. Oh, yes; it does. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts why he has’ changed his attitude 
from that assumed by the majority the other day when I en- 
deavored to strike out the words “and rents” and the majority 
side voted to put in the words “and rents“? 

Mr. FLOOD. If I understand—— 


All 


Mr. SEARS. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what is the charac- 
ter of the personal services that will be required to be per- 
formed in the District of Columbia under the provisions of this 
ac 

Mr. FLOOD. I understand that the most important per- 
sonal services that will be performed at this conference by the 
American representatives will not be performed by the delegates 
necessarily, but by experts in matters of international communi- 
cation. For instance, we had one of them, a Mr. Rogers, before 
the committee. I take it, from the vast knowledge he displayed 
of questions of international communication, that he will have 
some connection with the conference. : 

Mr. WALSH. And he expects to be paid for whatever con- 
nection he has? 

Mr. FLOOD, The experts will be paid, of course. The dele- 
gates will probably be paid nothing except their expenses. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it expected that the delegates to this con- 
ference, which I understand will be assembled in Washington— 
that is, the delegates representing the United States—will not 
receive any compensation or salary? 

Mr. FLOOD. The Secretary of State said they would receive 
no salary or very little salary. It has been the custom only to 
pay their expenses, and I take it that will be the case here; but 
there will probably be some high-priced experts connected with 
the conference. 

Mr. WALSH. That is, they will be employed by the United 
States delegates and not by the conference? 

Mr. FLOOD. Employed either by the Secretary of State or 
by the United States delegates—I take it, by the Secretary of 
State—and paid out of this fund. 

Mr. WALSH. And the other nations will pay their own 
experts? 

Mr. FLOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Have we not experts in the State Department 
so that it will not be necessary to go outside and employ more 
experts? 

Mr. FLOOD. I doubt if we have any in the State Department 
as efficient as the gentleman I have mentioned. He seemed to 
have absolute knowledge of the whole situation of international 
communication. I do not know that they will employ him. 

Mr. GOOD. They must have a great many of these experts 
at the State Department. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not know that Mr. Rogers will be em- 
ployed. ae SE 

Mr. GOOD. Outside of the employment of Mr. Rogers, have 
not they experts in the State Department on international com- 
munication; and if so, what is the use, when we have experts, 
paying them an annual salary, of employing some one else out- 
side and paying them $200 or $300 a day? 

Mr. FLOOD. I doubt if there are many experts in the State 
Department, — 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. ° 

Mr. BLANTON. Is Mr. Rogers employed by the Government 
at this time? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does he get any salary from the Govern- 
ment? 1 

Mr. FLOOD. I think not. He was connected with the peace 
conference; that is, he was rendering service there. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia if he understands that the entire expense of the United 
0 80 for the participation in this conference will not exceed 

75,0002 

Mr. FLOOD. I will ask the chairman of the committee; I 
was not present in committee when that matter was considered. 

Mr. WALSH. I wanted the gentleman's idea—if he had any 
information. 

Mr. FLOOD. My information is that $75,000 will pay the ex- 
penses; they may have asked for more. 

Mr. WALSH. This will not pay many salaries. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; it will pay the expenses of the conference, 
the expenses of the delegates, and the expenses of the experts 
that sre employed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. ; 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “ $75,000” 
* $20,000.” 


and insert in lieu thereof 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I will not take any time in 
discussing this amendment. If Members of the House want to 


retreneh, they have the opportunity. If they want te keep 


on in the extravagant expenditure of our money, let them vote 
down the amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to question this 
expenditure, but I observe in the conference held in 1912 there 
was an expenditure of $18,850 for entertainment, medals, and 
badges. It does seem to me that that is an expenditure that 
during these times ought to be prohibited. I want to ask the 
gentleman ‘from Massachusetts in charge of the bill if he would 
have any objection to putting in a provision that no part of this 
appropriation shall be used for entertainment or the purchase 
of medals or badges. 

Mr. ROGERS. As far as I am concerned, I should be very 
glad to accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 


send to the desk, to follow the amendment which was offered 
hy the gentleman from ‘Virginia [Mr. Froop] and adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the amendment just adopted insert: Provided, That 
no part of this sum shall be used for entertainment or for the purchase. 
of medals or badges.” 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Iowa a question. 

Mr. GOOD. I may not know anything about it. 

Mr. JUUL. If we vote for the amendment submitted by the 
gentleman, that will mean that they can not send an automobile 
to the station for the delegates, or take them to the hotel, or pay 
for a meal in the name of the United States. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘This is entertainment in the way the State De- 
partment sometimes entertains. The department has its own 
automobiles, as have other departments. 

Mr. WALSH. Has not the State Department a fund out of 
which it can entertain visitors and delegates to any convention? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Do I understand that if we desire to buy badges 
for Members to wear that that would be prohibited by this 
amendment, 

Mr. GOOD. It would be. 

Mr. Sears was recognized. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto elose in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts -asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on ‘this section and amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe for one moment 
that I can defeat the amendment, for the majority is in control, 
but I felt some one should congratulate the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for the wonderful economical system ‘that that side 
has started out on, as shown by the amendment just offered. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] The other day we refused 
to cut down appropriations which I ‘believe should have been 
lowered because the taxpayers are getting tired. I think ‘this 
great Congress—that ‘is, the majority—ought to put the other 
nations of the world on notice that when we go there we will 


expect and get entertainment, but when they come here they 


may expect nothing at your hands. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr. SEARS. I hope that this economical spirit will continue 
to grow, but in a different way, and in the few minutes allowed 

e I desire to call the attention of the majority to the fact 
that the Capital Traction Co. is now about to charge—that is, 
beginning on the Ist of November—will charge 7 cents for 
street car fare. I trust the majority will follow up this system 
of economy and not permit this, and thus save to the people, the 
employees of the Government, the newspaper reporters, and the 
thousands of visitors who come to the Capitol, this 2 cents 
extra in the ride down town and the 2 cents back, and in this 
connection I ask unanimous consent to have ‘printed in the 
ReEcorp, because I think it is a very valuable report, the report 


of Mr. Gardiner, one of the Commissioners of the District. 


clearly setting out his reasons why this should not be permitted. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes I have re-. 


maining, I want to say that I expected some Republican would! 
object to the printing of this valuable report. Of course, it is 
not very important to the Members who are drawing $7,500 


per year and who ride around in ‘fine automobiles, but it is of 
vital ‘importance ‘to ‘the thousands of Government employees 
and others residing in the District. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I mäke fhe point of order 
that the gentleman is not talking to the amendment. 

Mr. J am talking on economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is male that the gen- 
tleman from Flerida is not speaking to the amendment. The 
5 is Of opinion that the point of order is well taken. 

. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

PATETAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. ‘Chairman, what I say is absolutely ger- 
mane, because these delegates may want to ride on the street car. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not speaking to the amendment. 

‘Mr. SEARS. ‘They may not care to walk. 

Mr. MADDEN, I am making the point of order, Mr. Ghair- 
man. 

Siem CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida will proceed 
order. 

Mr. SEARS. IS the point of order sustained? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rules that the gentleman was 
not speaking to the amendment and sustains the point of order. 
The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. SEARS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I trust that the amend- 
ment will not be adopted, because if it should be adopted, these 
people who will be invited here will be put to this extra ex- 
pense, and certainly we should make some appropriation to re- 
lieve them of that burden, even though the majority does not 
care anything about the people of the District of Columbia and 
of the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point ef order. 

Mr. SEARS. Oh, I yield to my genial friend from Illinois, 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KING. ‘The gentleman is not talking to the amendment. 
He is talking through his hat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the gen-, 
tleman is speaking to ithe amendment and ‘that the point of 
order is not well taken. 

Mr. SEARS. The Chair rules that I am speaking to the 
amendment. Mr. Chairman, that statement might be expected, 
coming from the gentleman from Illinois IMr. Kino]; but not 
having a hat on, I could not possibly speak through my hat. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the words of 
the gentleman from Illinois be taken down in which he referred 
to my colleague as speaking ‘through his hat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request of the gentleman from New 
York comes ‘too late. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I do not take this seriously. I 
know that my friends on that side are not economical. I know 
they care nothing about the extra 2 cents that the people of 
Washington will have to pay; and in conclusion I want to as- 
sure my good friend from Illinois [Mr. Kral that I am not 
permitted by the rules of the House to wear my hat in the 
House, and I would not do so, if permitted, because there are 
ladies in the gallery. Therefore, I am not speaking through 
my hat, but evidently over the heads of those on the other side, 
especially as I am making a just appeal on behalf of the people 
of the District. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is already an amendment pending. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa .[Mr. Goon]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by. 
Mr. Goop and Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 86, noes 41. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, on page 
2, line 4, by striking out the figures “ $75,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof the figures “$50,000.” 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BANKHEAD: Page 2, line 4, strike out “$75,000” 
and insert“ 000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BANKHEAD) there were—ayes 22, noes 65. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Dyer, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9822 and had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate yote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the committee 
amendment, on which a separate vote is demanded, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word“ W apes ” insert the words “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.’ 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 161, nays 125, 
answered “ present ” 3, not voting 142, as follows: 


YRAS—161. 

Anderson Foster McArthur Sanders, Ind. 
Andrews, Md. Gallivan McCulloch Sanders, N. Y. 
Andrews, Nebr. Garland orb prci — 
Anthony Glynn McKen: 
Baer Good Mehaughtin, Mich. Siteye 
Barbour Goodall McPherson Sinclair 
Benham Gould MacCrate Sinnott 
Bland, Ind. Green, Iowa MacGregor Smith, Mich, 
Boies Greene, Mass. Madden Snell 
Bowers Greene, Vt. Magee Steenerson 
Brooks, Pa Griest Mapes Stephens, Ohio 
Browne adley Mason Stiness 
Brownin, Hardy, Colo Merritt Strong, Kans 
Burroughs Hawley Michener Strong, Pa. 
Cannon lays Miller Summers, Wash. 
Chindblom Hernandez Monahan, Wis. Sweet 
Christopherson Hersey Mondell Taylor, Tenn, 
Classon Hickey Moore, Ohio mple 
Cooper Hoch organ Thompson 
Crago Houghton Murphy Tilson 
Crowther Hull, Iowa Nelson, Wis. Timberlake 
Currie, Mich. Husted Newton, Minn, kham 
C uny; Calif. Hutchinson Nichols, Mich, ‘Towner 
Dale es Nolan Vaile 
Dallinger Johnson, Wash. Osborne Vestal 
Darrow Jones, Pa aige Voigt 
Davis, Minn. Juul Parker Volstead 
Denison Kahn Platt alsh 
Dickinson, Iowa Keller Purnell Ward 
Dowell elly, Pa Radcliffe Wason 
Dunbar Kin Ramseyer Watson, Pa. 
Dunn Kinkaid Randall, Calif, Webster 

er Kleczka Randall, Wis. White, Kans, 
Echols Knutson Reavis White, Me. 
Edmonds aus Reber Williams 
Elliott Lampert Reed, W. Va. Wilson, III 
Elston yton Rhodes Young, N. Dak. 
Evans, Nebr. Longworth Ricketts Zihlman 
Fairfield Luce Rogers 
Focht Lufkin Rose 
Fordney Luhring Rowe 

NAYS—125. 

Alexander Carter Howard Mooney 
Almon asey Huddleston Moore, Va. 
Ashbrook Clark, Fla Hudspeth Neely 
Aswell Clark, Mo. Hull, Tenn. Nelson, Mo. 
Ayres Cleary Humphreys O'Connell 
Bebka Coady Igoe O'Connor 
Bankhead Collier Jacowa Oldfield 
Bee Connaliy Jones, Oliver 
Bell Kitchin Olney 
Benson Davey Lanham Overstreet 
Black Davis. Tenn. Lankford Padgett 
Blackmon Dickinson, Mo. Larsen Park 
Bland, Mo. Dominick Lea, Calif. Parrish 
Bland, Va. Doughton Lesher n 
Blanton Dupré Linthicum Pou 
Box Evans, Mont. Lonergan ul 
Briggs Evans, Nev. McDuffie ainey, Ala 
Buchanan Fisher Major aker 
Byrnes, S. C. Fitzgerald Mann, S. C, Rayburn 
Byrns, Tenn. Flood Mansfield Riordan 
Caldwell Gallagher Mays Romjue 
Campbell, Pa. Hardy, Tex. ead Rouse 
Candler Hastings Minahan, N. J. Rubey 
Caraway Hayden Montague Rucker 
Carss Holland Moon Sanders, La. 


Sears Taylor, Colo. Weaver Wingo 
Sherwood Tillman Webb Woods, Va. 
Small Upshaw Welling Wright 
Smithwick Venable Felt Young, Tex. 
Steagall Vinson Whaley 
Stedman Watkins Wilson, La 
Sumners, Tex. Watson, Va. Wilson, Pa. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 
Butler Frear Gard 
NOT VOTING—142, 

Ackerman French Kiess Robinson, N. C, 
Bacharach Fuller, III. Kincheloe Robsion, Ky. 
Barkley Fuller, Mass. Kreider Rodenberg 
Begg Gandy LaGuardia hen 
Booher Ganly Langley Sabath 
Brand Garner Lazaro Saunders, Va. 
Brinson Garrett Ga. Schall 
Britten Godwin, N. C Lehlbach Scully 
Brooks, Ill. Goldfogie Little Sells 

Brumbaugh win, Ark, McAndrews Siegel 
B Goodykoontz McClintic Sims 
Burke raham, Pa MceGlennon Sisson 
Campbell, Kans. Graham, III. McKeown men § 
Cantrill — Griffin McKiniry Smith, Idaho 
Carew 1 McKinley 5 th, III 
Cole Hamilton , McLane mith, 
Cople Harrison McLaughlin, Nebr. Snyder 
Costello Haskell Maher Stee 
Cramton Haugen Mann, III. aa A Miss. 

llen Heflin Martin Stevenson 

Dempsey Hersman Moore, Pa Sullivan 
Dent Hicks Moores, Ind 8 ope 
Dewalt Hill orin Taylor, Ark. 
Donovan Hulings Mott omas 
Dooling Treland Mudd Tincher 
Doremus Jefferis Newton, Mo. ‘Treadway 
Drane Johnson, Ky. Nicholls, S. C. are 
Eagan Johnson, Miss. Ogden Walters 
Eagle Johnson, S. Dak, Pell Wheeler 
Ellsworth Johnston, N. Y. Peters Winslow 
Emerson Kearns Porter Wise 
Esch Kelley, Mich Rainey. H. T. Wood, Ind 
Ferris Kendall Rainey, J. W. Woodyard 
Fess Kennedy, Iowa se: Yates 
Fields Kennedy, R. I. Reed, N. Y. 
Freeman Kettner Riddick 


So the committee amendment was agreed to.“ 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr, Granam of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Garp (against), 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Rogston of Kentucky with Mr, NIıcHorLLs of South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. THOMAS. 

Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. FIELDS. 

Mr. Treapway with Mr. BOOHER. 

Mr. TrncHer with Mr. JoHnson of Mississippi. 

Mr. ACKERMAN with Mr. MCKANE. 

Mr. WHEELER with Mr. DRANE, 

Mr. Cramwton with Mr. Jonn W. RAINEY. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. GANDY. 

Mr. Butter with Mr. STEELE, 

Mr. Morr with Mr. BRINSON. 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. GARRETT. 

Mr. BacHARAcH with Mr. WISE. 

Mr. Beco with Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 

Mr. BRITTEN with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. Brooks of Illinois with Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. Burpvick with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. SMITHWICK. z 

Mr. JEFFERIS with Mr. LAZARO. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. KETTNER. 

Mr. KENNEDY. of Iowa with Mr. Jounston of New York. 

1 Kexxepy of Rhode Island with Mr. Jon xsox of Ken: 
tucky. 

Mr. Kess with Mr. Hersman. \ 

Mr. Kremer with Mr. HEFLIN, 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota with Mr. GARNER, 

Mr. Esch with Mr. SABATH. 

Mr. OGDEN with Mr. GANLx. 

Mr. Fess with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr. Peters with Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. Sarin of New York, 

Mr. LaGvarpia with Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY, 

Mr. GoopykKoontz with Mr. PELL. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. EAGLE. 

Mr. Reep of New York with Mr. EAGAN. 

Mr. Ropensere with Mr. DOREMUS. 

Mr. GRAHAx of Illinois with Mr. MARTIN. - 

Mr. Hasurton with Mr. McKrntry. 

Mr. Srecer with Mr. Doortne. 

Mr. Saurx of Illinois with Mr. Donovan, 

Mr. Snyper with Mr. DEWALT. 
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Mr. Vare with Mr. DENT. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. Mann of Illinois with Mr. GRIFFIN, 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas. 

Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr, Currey. 

Mr. Core with Mr. SISSON. 

Mr. Correy with Mr. Sms. 

Mr. HASKELL with Mr. McKeown. 

Mr. HavuGen with Mr. McGLennon. 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Scurry. 

Mr. Exterson with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. McCrrntrc. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Mr. Hvurines with Mr. McANDREWs. 

Mr. IRELAND with Mr. LEE of Georgia. 

Mr. RaMsry with Mr. BruMBaUGH. 

Mr. Moores of Indiana with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

Mr. Morrn with Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with Mr. 
STEELE. He did not vote. I voted “ yea,’ and I would like to 
withdraw it and answer “ present.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair for the day with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Granam. I voted “nay.” 
I wish to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce myself as 
being present. I have a pair. I would vyote “yea” if I were 
to vote. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a motion 
to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BLANTON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs with instructions to report the same back to the House 
forthwith with the following amendment: Page 2, line 4, strike out 
“$75,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $25,000.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and twenty-one members are present, a quorum. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Rogrrs, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
nud revise my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unanimous 
consent to extend and revise his remarks on the bill just passed. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


COMPENSATION FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


Mr. STEENERSON, from the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, submitted a conference report on House joint 
resolution 151, to provide additional compensation for employees 
of the Postal Service and making appropriation therefor, which 
was ordered printed under the rule. - 

Mr BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on it. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of 
order on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Points of order can be reserved at any time 
after the report is read. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know, but I ask it now. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


EXCHANGE OF LEGATION PROPERTY AT BANGKOK, SIAM. 


Mr, ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs I call up the bill (S. 2250) providing for 
the exchange of certain legation buildings and grounds owned 
by the Government of the United States at Bangkok, Siam. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts, from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, calls up the bill S. 2250. 
The bill is on the Union Calendar. ; 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill S. 2250, with Mr. LonewortuH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill S. 2250, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 2250) providing for the exchange of certain legation build- 
ings and grounds owned by the Government of the United States at 
Bangkok, Siam. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the bill is short. Let it be 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 2250) providing for the exchange of certain legation build- 
ines pas . owned by the Government of the United States in 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of State, acting as the agent 

of the Government of the United States, is hereby authorized and 
directed to transfer to the Government of Siam all title to and interest 
in that parcel of land located in the city of Bangkok, Siam, on the 
river Menam Chao Phya, together with the buildings and other appur- 
tenances appertaining thereto, which His Majesty the King of Siam 
in 1884 presented to the Government of the United States for legation 
purposes, and to receive in exc therefor from the Government of 
Siam title to all that parcel of land and the buildings and other appur- 
tenances appertaining thereto situated on the Klong Poh Yome, in the 
city of Bangkok, Siam, which the Government of the United States 
now rents and occupies for legation purposes, together with a certain 
parcel of land contiguous thereto, the said transfer not to be made 
until satisfactory title to the property to be acquired by the Govern- 
ment of the United States has been made by the Government of Siam. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I hope to detain the committee 
only a very few moments for the consideration of this bill, be- 
eause I think that the propriety of the measure and its useful- 
ness to the United States will quickly become apparent. 

In 1884 the Government of Siam presented to the United 
States a tract of land along the river front of Bangkok for lega- 
tion purposes: At that time the only means of approaching and 
leaving Bangkok for commerce and travel was by the river, and 
consequently the location on the river front was extremely de- 
sirable for our legation. Since that time Bangkok has been 
connected with the sea by railroad and by electric trolley, and 
therefore the same reason for being on the river front does not 
now exist. 

In 1884 and for some time thereafter all the other legations 
of foreign Governments were located on the river front. Since 
that time almost all of them have moved away to higher ground 
and to a more salubrious climate in other parts of the city. 
The United States and one or two other Governments are prac- 
tically the only ones still left on the river front. Our property 
has gradually worn away by erosion and the building itself has 
suffered very materially from the inroads of the river. 

The result of the change in the neighborhood and of the grad- 
ual decay of the property was that in 1913 the legation found 
it impracticable and perhaps unsafe to occupy the property any 
longer; so in that year we, too, moved up to the residential 
neighborhood in the center of the city. But since 1913 we have 
retained the old property along the river front, first and prima- 
rily, because it was a gift from the Government of Siam which 
we could not in courtesy dispose of, and second, because the 
question of title entered in and the suggestion was made that we 
could not give a clear title to any purchaser. 

This last year the Government of Siam, seeing our embarrass- 
ment and the awkwardness of the situation, agreed to take back 


that 1884 property, which it could use advantageously for cus-. 


toms purposes, and give us instead the property in the resi- 
dential quarter of the town which we were already occupying 


and near where the legations of the other countries were located. 
The new lot thus proffered is rather more than twice the size 
of the old lot and in a better locality. The building is better; 
the property is worth more. We save the rental that we have 
been paying on it since 1918. We save the expense of keeping 
a custodian at the old property, which has been necessary since 
we vacated it six years ago. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield ‘to his colleague? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainty. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what the language 
in lines 7, 8, and 9 on page 2 means: “ Until satisfactory title to 
the property to be acquired by the Government of the United 
States has been made by the Government of Siam“? We do not 
ordinarily speak of making a title. I wondered just what that 
was intended to mean. Has the title been made? 

Mr. ROGERS. I think that is yery inartistic language. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not only inartistic, but I think it is 
doubtful whether it means anything. 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not think there is very much doubt that 
the intent of the language would be deemed to be accom- 
plished by the word used. 

. Mr. WALSH. What is that, if I may ask? 

Mr. ROGERS. The intent of the language, I take it, is that 
the title in the new property shall be vested in the United 
States before we let go to the title to the old property. 

Mr. WALSH. It says: 

The said transfer not to be made until satisfactory title to the 
property to be acquired by the Government of the United States has 
heen made by the Government of Siam, 

I assume that it means “conveyed.” 

Mr. ROGERS. I shall offer an amendment, if the gentleman 
does not care to, striking out the word“ made“ and substituting 
the word “ conveyed.” 

Mr. ‘Chairman, 1f there are no ether questions, I will reserve 
the balance of my time; and if there is no more debate I ask 
for the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from, Virginia, the 

member of the minority, desire recognition on the 
bin? 


Mr. FLOOD. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, Then ‘the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment, 

‘The @lerk read as fonows: 


Be ét enacted, -etc., a the oes 
«of the Government of the United 


‘tenances appertaining thereto, which His Majesty t the of Siam, 
än 1884, paesana to the Government of the United States for legation 
purposes; and to receive in exchange therefor from the Government of 
Siam title to all that pureel of land and the buildings and other ap: 
purtenances appertaining thereto situated on the Klong Poh Yome, 

the city of Bangkok, Siam, which the Government of the United States 
mow rents and occu for A Bg ce py together. with a certain 
parcel of land eon said transfer not to be made 
antil satisfactory le to 1 property to ‘be ay re by ‘the Govern- 
ment of the United States has been made by the Government of Siam. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
ont the word“ made,“ in line S of page 2, and substituting in 
lieu thereof the word “ conveyed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massnchusetts 

The Clerk read as follows: 

cast: gen 5 Akai Mr. Rocuns: Page 2, — 5.5 8, after the word 
been,“ the word made“ and insert in lien thereof the 
word iment 

Mr. GARD. Mr. ‘Chairman, ‘has the gentleman thought how 
the language would appear in the amendment—* until satis- 
factory title to the property to ‘be acquired by the Government 
of the United ‘States has ‘been conveyed by the Government of 


Siam” ? 
Mr. ROGERS. I think that is satisfactory. I ask for a vote 
on it, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. GARD. It seems to me the language is better in the 


of property. You de not often hear of conveying a title. You 
hear of a title you have made good after investigation. The 
making of the title is that it is made satisfactory to the parties 
to the conveyance, but the conveyance is the actual deed itself, 
I assume they have deeds to land in ‘Siam? 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh, yes. 
Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Suppose you insert the words “ until 
the conveyance of a satisfactory title has been made.“ 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 
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Mr. TEMPLE. Is not the word “ made” used in the sense of 
creating a title? The owner can transfer, but the State makes 
the title. 

Mr. GARD. I do mot know. I think in Siam the first prop- 
erty we got was from His Majesty the King of Siam, in 1884, 

Now, we have a title conveyed by the Government of Siam. 
I think the suggestion of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] covers the case better than any language that has here- 
tofore been mentioned. 

Mr. ROGERS. I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I offer as a substitute to insert the 
words “ conveyance of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lax of Missouri as a substitute for the 


amendment offered by Mr. Roanrs + Page 2, line 7, after the word 
“until” insert “ conveyance of.“ 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I doubt if that is the proper 


| language to put in here. Of course, the transfer can not be 


made until conveyance of title has been made. The only ques- 
tion which arose in my mind was whether ‘the word “ made” 
was proper phraseology to be employed. It would seem to me 
that the ‘transfer should not be made until satisfactory ‘title to 
the property to be acquired iby the Government has been con- 
veyed by the Government of Siam, Of course, you can convey, 
a title. We spenk of it ordinarily as conveying title to property, 
or deeding title to property. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Will the geutleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri, It will then rend 

Until -conveyan: satisfactory | 
by the LOPARE — the United St —— e 3 
ment of Siam. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, you ‘can not make a transfer until 
you convey the property. 

. BLAND of Missouri. That is truc, and that would be a 
conveyance: of sufficient title. That is all you intend. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think it is pretty clear ‘that the word which 
is customarily used among lawyers and among laymen is the 
word “transfer.” Therefore, I am inclined to think that the 
original suggestion of my colleague [Mr. Wasn] is the right 
one, and that my amendment is the one that ought to prevail, 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion! 

Mr. ROGERS. ‘Certainly. 

Mr. ALMON. How would it do to make it read?— 

The smid ‘transfer not to be made until nomen gee title ‘to the prop: 
erty to be aeg y the Government -of oe United States has heen 
found satisfactory by 1 ‘Government of Sia 

Mr. ROGERS. That would just reverse the meaning of the 
provision. 

Mr. WALSH. It is the Goverument of the United States that 
has to be satisfied. 

Mr. ROGERS. I ask for ‘a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri | Mr. BLAND]. 

The question being taken, the amendment to the amendinent 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS]. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, ROGERS. I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill to the House with the amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingty the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Lonaworrn, Chairman of the ‘Commitee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (S. 2250) pro- 
viding for the exchange of certain legation buildings and grounds 
owned by the ‘Government of the United States in Bangkok, 
Siam, had directed him to report the same back to ‘the House 
with an ‘amendment, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendment to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment reported 
from the Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was agreed ito. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Rocers, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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THE FIRST DEFICIENCY BILL. REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take RESOLUTIONS. 


from the Speaker's table the bill H.-R. 9205, the first deficiency 
bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 9205, the 
first deficiency bill, disagree to all Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Iowa, who seeks to have the bill sent to con- 
ference, if the House can have any assurance that when the con- 
ference report is presented some of these exorbitant increases 
made in the other branch may perhaps not appear in the report. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts a question. Were these exorbitant increases put on the 
bill by a Democratic Senate or a Republican Senate? 

Mr. MONDELL. They were asked for by a Democratic ad- 
ministration. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, it is time that a Republican House 
should sit down on them when they ask for extravagant esti- 
mates, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that when the conference ‘report is presented I 
do not believe he will find in the bill any of these very large 
appropriations put on by the Senate. I am satisfied that the 
House would never agree to many of these large appropriations 
which have been put on by the Senate by way of amendment. If 
it means failure of the deficiency bill to agree to those, I am 
afraid there will be no deficiency bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, some are clearly not deficiencies. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is right; they have no place in a 
deficiency bill, and I do not believe for a minute that the con- 
ferees will seriously ask that they shall be retained in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? - 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Reserving the right to object, can the chair- 
man give any idea as to how soon the conferees might agree? 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that I have not met with the Senators who will be managers on 
the part of the Senate, and I do not know what their attitude 
is. I am only anxious that the conferees may get to work at 
the earliest possible moment, and I assure the gentleman that 
we will not delay the conference any longer than is necessary. 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, for I have such confidence in the conferees who will 
be appointed on the part of the House that I do not desire thenr 
to give any assurances in advance. I think they ought to go 
into the conference without instructions. I feel confident, how- 
ever, that the House expects that the Senate additions to this 
bill will in a very great measure disappear from it when the 
conference report is presented. One of the largest items is not 
a deficiency item at all and has no business on a deficiency bill. 
Applause. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, everybody who has been here any considerable length of 
time knows that the House for some unaccountable reason 
thinks it is under obligation to vote for the previous question 
on bilis, and also to vote for conference reports. Therefore 
there ought to be some assurance or arrangement by which 
Members can get a chance to vote on what they consider objec- 
tionable items in conference reports; and until Members get out 
of the delusion that they must vote for every conference report 
it ought to be the rule to permit the House to have ample time 
to vote on items and segregate them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Goop, Mr. CAN NON, and Mr. Byrnes of South Caro- 
lina. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2716. An act to relieve the estate of Thomas H. Hall, de- 
ceased, late postmaster at Panacea, Fla., and the bondsmen of 
said Thomas H. Hall of the payment of money alleged to have 
been misappropriated by a clerk in said office; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. f 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 48 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
October 23, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 78) au- 
thorizing the giving of credit for service in the junior and 
senior divisions of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
400), which said joint resolution and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 176) providing for placing certain 
surplus Army medical supplies at the disposal of the American 
Red Cross, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No, 401), which said joint resolution and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8440) to restore to the 
public domain certain lands heretofore reserved for a bird res- 
ervation in Siskiyou and Modoc Counties, Calif., and Klamath 
County, Oreg., and for other purposes, reported the same with 
an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 402), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred sundry bills of the House, reported 
in lieu thereof the bill (H. R. 10107) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war, accompanied by a report (No. 403), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2448) for the relief of certain 
officers of the United States Army, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 405), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 7 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7227) 
granting a pension to B. F. Poe; and the same was referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10103) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 10104) to renew patent 
No. 25909, the badge of the United States Daughters of 1912; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 10105) conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, consider, and 
adjudicate claims which the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, 
Creek, and Seminole Indians may have against the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 10106) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the village of Port Gibson, N. V., a 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10107) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10108) for the establishment of 
an aeronautical experimental development and engineering plant 
for the Air Service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARLAND: A bill (H. R. 10109) increasing the tax 
on improved and unimproved land in the District of Columbia, 
and reducing the tax on improvements on such land; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. HOLLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) author- 
izing the establishment of a free port,” or “ foreign-trade 
zone,” at Norfolk, Va.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 238) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII; private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10110) for the 
relief of Shelby Medical College, of Nashville, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10111) for the relief of Davidson County, 
Tenn., and the city of Nashville, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 10112) granting an increase 
of pension to Clara M. Z. Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 10118) granting an increase 
of pension to James Dushane; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 10114) granting a pension to 
Philip White ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10115) for 
the relief of Harvey R. Butcher; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 10116) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel McAdams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10117) for the relief of 
Mrs. John Hanlon; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 10118) granting an increase of 
pension to George B. Yocum; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10119) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret Osborn; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 10120) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph R. McKeever ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10121) 
granting a pension to Georgianna J. King; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10122) granting 
an increase of pension to Albert D. Clark; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 10123) granting a pension to 
Hurry F. Hastings; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 10124) for the relief of 
Patrick Kennedy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 10125) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Wheatley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 10126) granting an increase of 
pension to Emily Anderdonk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 10127) for the relief of Alvah Clement; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSEY: A bill (H. R. 10128) granting a pension to 
Lillian S. Dodds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10129) for the 
relief of Hans Peter Guttormsen ; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the National 
Editorial Association, indorsing the principle of zone postage on 
newspapers and urging to continue the present zone 
postage law in operation; te the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of First Presbyterian Church 
of Mansfield, Ohio, protesting against the treatment of the 
Koreans by the Japanese; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany H. R. 9680, granting 
an increase of pension to Joseph R. Montgomery; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Boston Council, No. 68, 
Knights of Columbus, of Boston, Mass., protesting against the 
ruling of the War Department that on and after November 1, 
1919, the various war-work agencies must cease their work on 
behalf of our soldiers and sailors, and that such work is to be 
undertaken by the military authorities; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of the Gilbert Grocery Co., of, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, relating to House bill 5123; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolutions adopted by the Placer Chapter 
of the Native Daughters of the Golden West, of Lincoln, Calif. “a 
urging the prohibition of immigration from the oriental coun“ 
tries and submitting a set of propositions to bring about this 
Sonea result; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation 

Also, letter from Hascalls, of San Jose, Calif., requesting that 
the tax on candy, ice cream, and soft drinks bo repealed ; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, letter from the Normandy Sea Feod Co., of San Diego, 
Calif., indorsing H. R. 8422, recording of mortgages on vessels; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Thomas P. Cummings, of New 
York, favoring the passage of House bills 6577 and 6659; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. F. Hemenway, of Irvington, N. J., favor- 
ing the passage of House bills 5011, 5012, and 7010, relating to 
patents; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Foster-Milburn Co, of New York, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 5123; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of National Association of United States Custonis 
Inspectors, of New York, favoring the passage of House bill 
6577; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. P O'Connor, secretary Michael Davitt 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, of New York, N. Y., request- 
ing the Congress of the United States to recognize the Irish 
republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of R. W. White. chief yeoman, United States 
Navy, favoring legislation increasing petty officers’ pay; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of George T. Taylor, of New York, favoring the 
passage of House bills 4987 and 6688; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of Sara L. Rhodes, of New York, favoring the 
passage of the Smith-Towner educational bill; to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also, petition of the National Editorial Association, urging 
Congress to continue the present zone postage law in operation; 
te the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Bernhard Ulmann Co, (Ine.}, of New York, 
favoring the passage of House biH 8078; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: Resolution of mass meeting of railway 
employees of alk crafts at Mandan, N. Dak., unanimously in- 
dorsing the Plumb plan for railroad ownership and control and 
condemning the Cummins bill and like measures as tending to 
drive liberty-loving Americans to desperation by reducing them 
to slavery; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of Local System Federation, of Mandan, N. Dak., 
protesting against proposed bills to make slaves of railroad em- 
ployees and declaring the Plumb plan the only solution to the 
railroad problem; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


SENATE. 


Tururspay, October 23, 1919 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 22, 1919). 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roti. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators au- 
swered to their names: 


President, I suggest the absence of a 


Brandegee Johnson, Calif, Moses Robinson 

Capper Kendrick ew Sheppard 

Colt Keyes Newberry Sherman 

Cu Kirby Norris Smoot 

Dial Knox Nugent Spencer 

Dillingham Lenroot Overman Sutherland 
cher Lodge 5 Thomas 

Frelinghuysen McCumber tag — Walsh, Mont. 

MeNary Poindexter 


e 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 
The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. France, Mr. Hrrencock, Mr. McLean, Mr. Myers, Mr, 
PoMERENE, Mr. Surra of Georgia, Mr. Samra of South Caro- 
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lina, Mr. TowxskxNb, Mr. Uxperwoop, and Mr. Wals of Massa- 
chusetts answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Fernatp entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I report the following Sena- 
tors absent on business of the Senate: The Senator from New 
York [Mr. CALDER], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EDGE], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NELSON], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smmrons], and the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. McCormick, Mr. Gerry, Mr. CuLserson, 
Mr. FRELINGRUYSEN, Mr. Epor, Mr. Boram, Mr. HENDERSON, 
Mr, Comans, Mr. ELKINS, Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. La Forterre, Mr. 
Lexnoot, Mr. Warsox, Mr. Harpryc, Mr. WapswortH, Mr. 
Swanson, Mr. Krxc, and Mr. Rrep entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish te announce the absence on official 
business of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. KIRBY. I announce the absence, as members of the Joint 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Banxneap], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKerrar], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. I 
wish also to announce that the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
OweEnN ], the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Satrrm] and the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Smeds] are absent on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Srerrrxc] is detained from the Senate on 
account of illness. He has a general pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Sacrrm]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr, 
Jouxson] is absent on account of illness in his family. The 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sarre], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHELAN], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] are detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


ARMENIAN MANDATE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in legislative session, the Chair 
lays before the Senate a communication from the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episeopal Church, which will be 
printed in the Record and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The communication is as follows: 


Horst or BISHOPS, 
Detroit, October 18, 1919. 


To the PRESIDING OFFICER OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


Sim: I have the honor to inform you that the following is a 
true copy ef a resolution adopted by the House of Bishops on 
October 18, 1919: 

“Resolved, That the House of Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church assembled in the city of Detroit, respectfully urges 
upon the President and Senate of the United States the accept- 
ance of a mandate for Armenia, if it be offered this country, as 
an opportunity for unselfish service in the restoration of the 
peace of the world, and that the members of this house be urged 
to press upon their Senators the high privilege of this hard and 
most necessary task.” 

Very respectfully, yours, 
GEORGE F. Newson, Sceretary. 


ROBERT A. MINOR (S. DOC, NO. 141). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a response from the Secretary of War to the Senate resolution 
with reference to Robert A. Minor, which will be printed in 
the RECORD. 


The communication is as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMEXÑT, 
Washington, October 22, 1919. 

Sm: I haye the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a resolution, 
dated October 10, 1919, by the United States Senate, relative to one 
Robert A. Minor, referring to a previous resolution, dated July 31, 
1919, and stating that the 3 of War had made no report to the 
Senate on said resolution dated July 31, 1919. 

The records of the War Department show that ae date of 3 
14, 1919, a reply was addressed to Hon. George A. Sanderson, Secre- 
tary, United States Senate, Washington, D. C., signed by Gen. Peyton 

C. March, Acting Secretary of War. 

This reply quoted a | Hine Rs from Gen. Pershing, dated August 
12, 1919, as follows: 

“Robert A. Minor errested in Paris by French authorities because 

of pa Bebe: jed British Imelligence Army of the Rhine. Subsequently 
over by the French to American authorities at Coblenz, wie 
investigated his case with a view to trial by military commission. 
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Minor charged with preparing and attempting to circulate a leaflet 
among American troops Germany designated to create dissatisfac- 
tion. Released ‘without trial for lack of evidence to substantiate 
charges. Was ae accredited correspondent to the American Expe- 
ae Force 
T al of this N was duly mailed from the office of the 
arc of tat on August 14, 1919. 

9 = e circumstances — — to Minor's detention in Coblenz were 
as Eis ows: 

Early in February, 1919, a noncommissioned officer attached to the 

Intelligence os (G2). Advanced General Headquarters, American 
E itionary Forces, was sent from Treves to male an ilar re 


of the activities of the German Spartacist group in 

ported to be pl. to spread — Nr egg mor gp N 

troops of the army of 5 3 
can deserter who hed to do all he Could for Remee nin ‘the officer . 


called at the Npartacist office, No. 39 Immermannstrasse, ma after a 
long conversation with the secretary he was accepted as 4 comrade, , 
though kept prot 1 for Bes days. It was . to him 
that the main ideal of the Spartacists, like that of their Russian com- 
rades, the e was to hee unt a world 8 and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and he was urged to return to the 
Army and do propaganda work among the Americans, He attended 
several 4 at one of which it was “aecided — — jenas go 
back and carry on the work of distribui ting among tae cans 
pamphlets which the Spartacists would sen be wth om 
At one of these meetings he met two re Bngiishiens 
and American, who introduced themselves as Philip B Brice and Robert 
Minor, respectively. Minor stated that he was a cartoonist by pro- 
fession, formerly or the staff of the New York ag w that in 1513 
and 1916 he had made himself conspicuous through his writings about 
Russia and other on countries, and in 1917 — — in a 
aparti campaign vor of Thomas Mooney a in San 
ancisco in roa gh e 3 demonstration 

8 . aa meeting Minor and Price stated that Miey 1750 1 Bal Botan 
g toge 3 an English newspaper for the Bolshevik | 
ich Pasta American 


cause, whi uted among the British and 
on by — ng 
a later meeting in the office of Seidel, a Spartacist leader, Minor 


volunteered, at the request of Meta 11 a woman at the head of the 
propaganda’ work, to pre 
can treops, and asked mite 

“Do the American troops still mae to drill, and eg — many hours a 
day?” “Are the American 3 allowed to associate with the German 
civilian population?” “Do the American soldiers who are being sent 
a 3 get back their old Jobs?“ 

ene guen estions were answered to the effect that soldiers still had t 
aril five hours a day; that — were not ed to associate with Ger. 
man civilian population; and that, according to the press, American 
soldiers were getting back their old 1 — but were not well paid. Minor 
— 2 down the answers and said that he had enough material for a 

ae At the next meeting he presented a typewritten docu- 
—.— dealing with these questions, which was read by informant and 
then given to Meta Filip, who had it printed. Later informant was 
given about 6,000 copies for distribution among American 8 This 
pamphlet was entitled Why American soldiers are in Europe. Minor 
warned informant to be a careful, as the American Army a e have 
intelligence men in ldorf. 

About the 15th of April Minor went to Paris, and was reported to the 
British intel ce as being active in connection with French socialists 
interested in the trans iligence se strike then taking place, 55 Loriot. 
The chief of the intelligence section of the British A on the Rhine 
went to Paris, and, af tation with an pe Beg of the American 
Commission to Negollate Peace, requested the French to arrest Minor. 
Ile was taken into custody by the French on June § and sent directly 
to Coblenz under French guard. 

Minor made to the French police authorities a long statement con- 
stituting a sort of general Genial: but refused to sign his name to It, 
except in the presence of a lawyer or a friend who understood French. 
The statement taken under the “ proces verbal“ is accordingly signed 
only by the gone commissioner. 

Arae oy or was arrested by the oe at the instigation of the 

British was given into the custody of the commanding general of 
the Third Army at 3 and it was suggested by the British on June 
14 that he might tried b by an American cow as his offense was 
directed more 3 the American than the British Army. 

On June 11 Minor was identified by the noncommissioned officer who 
had made confidential investigations of 5 Spartacists as the American 
journalist whom he had met in Dusseldor 

On June 18, 1919, the assistant chief of 8 (2, Third Army, Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces, presented all the facts in Minor's case to the 
judge advocate, Third Army, and to the officer in cha of civilian 
affairs. The judge advocate was instructed to prepare charges, and a 
commission was appointed for his trial by order dated June 

The es seryed upon Robert Minor as violation of the laws of war 
contain specifications briefly summarized, as follows: 

= As an American and a private citizen, he — 


prope pared documents with the 88 8 of weakening the morale and fight- 
ng rays of said forces. 


headquarters American Expeditionary iy dire ti 
nded thin 
deine pending 


Was served oe Minor by the judge advocate, Third Army, June 28. 
In the mean the judge advocate, American aap peec 
0 © case, 


tio 
under instructions from the commander in chief, American Expedition- 
On June 28 the judge advocate, American Expeditionary Forces, 


submitted a report of his investigations in the form of a memorandum 
for the commander in chief, American Expeditionary Forces. His con- 
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clusions and recommendations are set forth in the following extracts 
from the report referred to: 

The case against Minor at present amounts to this: He is charged 
with as serious an offense as a man can commit, but there is only one 
witness against him—Slegfried. Every effort is being made by the 
Third Army authorities and by the British at Cologne to obtain cor- 
roborating witnesses. There are three persons in the hands of the 
British and American authorities who, it is believed, can corroborate, 
more or less, the testimony of eee as to the activities of Minor 
at Dusseldorf, though it has been possible as yet to get them to do 
so. One of them is among the seven undergoing trial by 1 1 com- 
mission at Cologne, and efforts will be made to get him to tell what 
he knows as soon as his trial is finished, which will be this week. 

I have interviewed Siegfried, the officers of the G—2, and the judge 
nadvocate’s department at the headquarters of the Third Army, and 
have, with Col. Mayes, visited the military commission sitting at 
Cologne, ete. I thoroughly believe Minor to be guilty, but if I were 
sitting on a court I would not vote guilty on the evidence now avail- 
able—the testimony of one man only, and that man acting in the 
character of a detective and informer. If his testimony were sub- 
stantially corroborated by other witnesses I believe a conviction would 
be justified. It is desirable, of course, if the man is to be convicted, 
that the case against him be as strong as possible. An offense that 
is so serious should, in order to justify conviction by a court and 
approval by the confirming and reviewing authority, be supported by 
the strongest proof, and since this is a case in which a dangerous 
element in the United States has the greatest interest, it had better not 
be tried at all unless there is proof which fully warrants conviction. 
An 8 a disapproved conviction, or an approved conviction on 
any thing short of conclusive evidence would be injurious to the cause 
of zone government. It should be known within a week or 10 days 
at the furthest, I think, whether substantial corroboration of Siegfried’s 
testimony can be had, and if it can I think Minor should be tried, If 
corroboration can not be had I think it would be better to dismiss the 
case. 

No corroborating evidence Bering been submitted, on July 5, under 
orders from general 8 can n ‘orces, the 
assistant chief of staff, G-2, Third Army, American Expeditionary 
Forces, sent Minor to Paris in charge of an officer, who conducted him 
from the military prison in Coblenz to the Gare de l'Est in Paris and 
then gave him the papers which he had received from the assistant 
chief of staff. ‘This officer was unaware of the identity of his charge 
or of the nature of the case. This constituted his release, 

Shortly after Minor was released important additional information 
was obtained as to his connection with the provegsnca pamphlet in 
question. The day following his release Meta Filip entered the English 
5 zone en route to Coblenz to testify as to Minor’s authorship 
of this pamphlet. In addition to this an intelligence agent sent to 
Dusseldorf from Coblenz was told by the head of the concern who ac- 
tually . these 22 that Robert Minor was the man who 
brought the copy to „ obtained estimates for the printing of same, 
and who actually di-ected they be printed. This information was 
corroborated by another German in the office of the printing estab- 
Mshment. In the month of March an intelligence agent who was 
stationed in Berlin and was supposed to be a Spartacist was told by 
Robert Minor that the time was ripe for the spreading of Spartacist 
propaganda among the American troops of occupation. 


money N Newton D. BAKER, 
Neerctary of War. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. €. 
Mr. KING. I ask that the communication from the Secretary 
of War, just handed down by the Vice President, be printed and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
RAILROADS IN ALASKA (S. DOC. NO. 142). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior submitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation in the sum of $17,000,000 required by 
the Alaskan Engineering Commission for construction and 
equipment of the railroad between Seward and Fairbanks, 
Alaska, fiscal year 1920, which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagrees 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9205) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and prior fiscal years, and for 
other purposes; asks a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Goon, Mr. CANNon, and Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2250) providing for the exchange of certain legation 
buildings and grounds owned by the Government of the United 
States in Bangkok, Siam, with an amendment; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 9822) to authorize the President of the United States 
to arrange and participate in an international conference to 
consider questions relating to international communication, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I send to the desk a telegram and 
ask that it may be read for the information of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


: SEATTLE, WASI., October 22, 1919. 
Hon. J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We have noted with approval your comments as reported in the press 
on the demands of the coal miners and that you are quoted as stating 
that the demands would result in an increase in prices to consumers of 
from $2 to $2.50 per ton. It may interest you to know that the in- 
creases in western Washington would amount to from $3.50 to $5, and 
probably more, per ton. e have in the western part of the State the 
deepest mines and the most difficult mining conditions in the United 
States, likewise the highest wage scale. Present costs in western Wash- 
ington mines run from $3.50 to $5 per ton at the mine. If miners’ de- 
mands acceded to in full the present cost of 1 will be doubled 
in single-shift mines and probably nearly trebled in double-shift mines. 
Inasmuch as the principal mines are double-shift mines, the physical 
limitations of which wouid not permit of increased production on single 
shift through employment of additional men, the increase in western 
Washington would N average close to $5 per ton and the 
State's production would be cut from around four and one-half to prob- 
ably less than 3,000,000 tons per year. Our production, while nominal 
in comparison with that of the rest of the country, is extremely im- 
1 to the communities and industries of this State. The demands, 
f acceded to, would make the cost of coal so high as to be prohibitive, 
and the result would not only be the closing of important mines but 
would be disastrous to the State's prosperity. Our contract with dis- 
trict No. 10 of United Mine Workers, which comprise the State of 
Washington, provides that it wili continne for the duration of the war, 
the same as eastern contracts, but it also contains a clause 8 
that six weeks prior to the expiration of the contract both parties shal 
meet to negotiate a new one. The district has not notified us of its 
intention to consider the present contract as terminating, neither has it 
asked us to negotiate a new agreement, but this district and its local 
unions haye been ordered by the national to cease work on October 31, 
and they doubtless intend to do so, irrespective of these provisions of 
the existing contract. It is such failures on the part of organized labor 
to fulfill its contract obligations which, as we view it, creates distrust 
in the minds of 5 and leads them to question whether the form 
of collective ba ning now indorsed by organized labor is the one 
which will bring industrial peace. Our secretary is now in Washington, 
and we have asked him to call on you and supply any further informa- 
tion concerning our situation here which may be of value or assistance. 


WASHINGTON COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. I ask unanimous consent to have 
another short telegram, which I send to the desk, read for the 
further information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The Chair 


The Chair 


= DANVILLE, ILL., October 22, 1919. 
Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Miners in this district practically unanimous against strike, The 
demands advanced by their officials are not supported by the member- 
rrp of the unions. Thirty hours per week working time would ma- 
terlally reduce the net income of the miners, and for that reason they 
are opposed to that program. The only individuals that approve of 
such a program are the wild theorists, who want to reduce working 
hours thout reference to conditions governing the industry. What 
the miners actually want is the same hours and conditions of employ- 
ment, with perhaps a slight advance on their wage rate. All other de- 
mands have no support among the membership and are made for 


trading purposes only. Everyone in the industry deeply appreciates 
your efforts to bring the truth about this question fo pubiic attention. 
* F. BUTCHER, 


Manager Electric Coal Co. 

Mr. ELKINS presented a resolution adopted by the congre- 
gation of the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, of Fairmont, 
W. Va., favoring an investigation into recent race riots and 
mob violence in the United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Grant and 
Pendleton Counties, in the State of West Virginia, praying for 
Federal control of the meat-packing industry, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, remonstrating against placing the 
New York Barge Canal under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3284) to provide for the national welfare by con- 
tinuing the United States Sugar Equalization Board until 
December 31, 1920, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 3285) granting an increase of pension to Harry B. 
Robb; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3286) for an examination to determine location 
of safe and adequate harbor facilities on Texas coast con 
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tiguous to Corpus Christi, Aransas Pass, Port Aransas, and 
Rockport; and 

A bill (S. 3287) for rebuilding of the causeway in Corpus 
Christi Bay; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3289) to authorize the issue to States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia of rifles, pistols, machine 
guns, and other property for the equipment of home guards; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 118) to amend a joint reso- 
lution to suspend the requirements of annual assessment work 
on certain mining claims during the year 1919, approved 
August 15, 1919; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 119) granting to honorably dis- 
charged student nurses the $60 bonus allowed by the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PROTECTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Mr. FRANCE submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 14), which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses: 

Representatives concurring), 
consistin f three 


the oe. not later than March 1, 1920— 
wers and duties conferred vd the Congress or 
any jen soot division, bureau, office, or agency of the United States 


1 of, Ppropriations for, and 

3 bureau, office, and agency di the year ending June 
(e) The coordination now existing between said departments, divi- 

sions, bureaus, offices, and agencies together with any over- 

appin or duplication of powers, duties, functions, organization, and 

a es; 


(d) The cooperation and coordination now existing between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the government of the several States 
or extragovernmental agencies for the conservation or improvement of 
the public health ; 4 

(e) Such further information as such committee may deem 

(f) Such recommendations as such committee may deem e 
to offer for the improvement of the public: health work of the United 
States Government. 


— 4 


ties, a 


p. 
ceeding per ted ; the expenses involved in carrying out 
the N of this 8 one half to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and the other half ont of the anes piai 
fund of the House; and that such committee may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Congress. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERK. 
Mr. SPENCER submitted the following resolution (S. Res: 


218), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


eed to June 6, 1919, 
nited States Senate to 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9205) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insists upon: its 

, amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
— conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
| Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Warren, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Unperwoop conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 9822. An act to authorize the President of the United 
States to arrange and participate in an international conference 


to consider questions relating to international communication 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on amend- 
ment numbered 1 reported from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations on page 19 of the treaty. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 19 insert the following proviso at 
the end of article 3: x 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, with an inno- 
cence which does infinite discredit to my experience in this 
august body, I originally introduced the pending amendment 
believing it would be acceptable to everybody; that it would find 
an answering echo in every Senator’s bosom; and that, with a 
unanimity seldom accorded any proposition, it would at once 
be adopted enthusiastically and with acclaim. I am sorry, 
indeed, that I so mistook the situation. I fondly believed that 
in this particular conjuncture an amendment of this character, 
asserting only a national right, appealing only to the nationalism 
presumably inherent in every American heart, would spontane- 
ously ignite the fires: of common sense; that our normality for 
a brief period would return to us; and we could see the situation 
now confronting us and the world exactly as it is. 

Perhaps I have wholly mistaken. the present situation. I am 
sure I have mistaken the attitude of some of my brethren. 
Nevertheless, because originally I offered this amendment, I 
desire to present very briefly some of the arguments which 
seem to me all controlling upon the question, and those which 
should in the American Senate give to the amendment an over- 
whelming majority. 

The design of the amendment is known to all. Its design is 
simply to give to the Republic of the United States a representa- 
tion or a vote in the assembly and the council of the league of na- 
tions equal to the representation or the vote of Great Britain. It 
is.a design, Mr. President, which I should imagine, under ordi- 
nary circumstances and without an irrational international emo- 
tionalism, would appeal to every American citizen. and partieu- 
larly to every American Senator. 

The design, it was asserted last night in the closing speech 
upon this subject, was not fully accomplished by the amend- 
ment. I listened with great attention to the learned Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Krrodd!] in presenting his objections. 
I observed that, apparently, in the first part of his address his 
objection was because there was insufficient vitality to the 
amendment, but as he proceeded I observed that his objection. 
to the amendment was because it had any. vitality at all. I 
fear that that is the situation with very many of my brethren; 
that those who declaim loudest against the amendment are not 
opposed to it because it does not in every aspect accomplish 
its design, but are opposed to it because it accomplishes any 
part of the design and any of its purpose at all. 

In order that we may sequentially follow the argument let me 
read the amendment and the corollary of the amendment, which 
was presented by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses]. The amendment is, after article 3, to insert: 


Provided, That when any member of the league has or possesses 
self-governing: dominions: or . — or A apen of empire, which are also 
me of the league, the United tes shall have votes in the 
assembly or council of the league ee equal to the ta 
vote of such member of the league and its -governing dominions and 
colonies and parts of empire in the council or assembly of the league. 

I turn now to the corollary of this amendment, found on 
page 31 of the printed copy of the treaty, which was offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire. The two are but part of 
the same design: 

Whenever the case referred to the assembly involves a dispute be- 
tween one member of the league and another member whose self- 
governing dominions or colonies or parts of empire are also LS etn 
in the assembly, neither the disputant members nor any of their said 
dominions, colonies or parts of empire shall haye a vote upon any 
phase of the question. 

The purpose of the two amendments, of course, was, as far 
as we could, to give equal representation to the United States 
in this league with Great Britain, and to make it impossible 
in questions which might arise between one of the British col- 
onies and the United States for the other members of the Brit- 
ish Empire to vote upon any such question. We sought, as I 
say, so far as we were able, to accomplish these results. 
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There were various ways in which it was suggested our 


purpose might be wrought. It was insisted by some that we 
might by reducing the votes of the British Empire and by ac- 
cording to the British Empire but one yote, that is, one vote for 
the empire and for all its colonies, accomplish our design; but 
there were to this particular method objections which seemed 
to have inherent justice. Particularly in view of the manner 
in which the league has been fashioned, and of the fact that 
the status of the colonies had already been fixed, not only by 
the members of the league but by our President himself to en- 
deavor to eliminate the colonies from the status which has 
thus been accorded to them and for which they have fought so 
long, and in which fight they had been successful, might seem 
to do an injustice to those who had been part of the war, part 
of the great struggle through which we have just passed, and 
who have been admitted finally to a particular status within 
the league, presumably with our consent because under the 
written declaration of our President, 

The argument which has been made by some of the Members 
of the Senate and by others reduces itself to an absurdity when 
carried to its logical extent. It has been repeatedly said, not 
only by Members of the Senate, but I think repeatedly stated in 
the discussion which has been going on in the country, that it 
is a matter of no consequence that this voting power, this dis- 
proportionableness of the membership in the assembly has been 
accorded to Great Britain, because after all there is little or 
nothing that can be done either by the council or hy the ussembly. 
Tt is asserted, on the one hand, that the council has little power 
and the assembly has none, and that by reason of these facts the 
vote of Great Britain, six times as great as ours, has no impor- 
tance in the ultimate deliberations of the league and in its final 
consummation; but this argument, Mr. President, proves too 
much. If it is true that there is nothing that can be done by 
either the council or the assembly, that the vote is of no con- 
sequence because it can never be used efficaciously, it follows 
as a logical conclusion that the league has no vitality and no 
efficacy, and that we have then a mere pact here which is without 
power, without vitality, without the ability to accomplish any- 
thing of any kind whatsoever. 

If that argument, which has been so often made by some 
who are in this body and some who are without, that the voting 
power is of no consequence because it can accomplish nothing, is 
sound, it leads to the irrational and ridiculous conclusion that 
the league is of no consequence and has no efficacy; and from 
that you may argue that the league before us is of so little 
consequence and of no importance and no value. 

So we may pass the first of the arguments made against 

this amendment. 
- It has been insisted by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumser], in a speech which he made I think upon the 6th 
Hay of October, that this amendment would deprive the self- 
governing colonies of Great Britain of their right in the assembly 
and of their right in the league; and he delivered an eloquent 
apostrophe to the sacrifices which had been made by Canada and 
by the other colonies of Great Britain, and asked whether we 
desired to take from Canada and from the other self-governing 
colonies the position which they had earned by their tremendous 
sacrifices and valiant stand in behalf of humanity and for the 
life of civilization. 

Of course there might be force in the argument of the Senator 
from North Dakota if there were any foundation for it; but his 
argument proceeds upon mistake, misapprehension, and mis- 
understanding. I will not designate it misrepresentation at 
all, because I do not believe that he or any other Member of 
this body would indulge in misrepresentation concerning any 
amendment or concerning any fact within the jurisdiction of 
the Senate. When he asserts that we would deprive Canada 
and the self-governing colonies of Great Britain of the high 
position which they had won through their sacrifices in the 
war he asserts that which is entirely without foundation, 
because this amendment preserves to Canada, South Africa, New 
Zealand, Australia, and even to India, every position acquired 
by them by virtue of the war and every single attribute that 
is accorded them under the league of nations. It takes nothing 
from any colony of Great Britain. It adds to the voting power 
of the United States to make the voting power of the United 
States, so far as we are able, equal to the combined voting power 
of the British Empire and the British Empire's colonies. 

It is asserted as well that we have a veto power, and that 
this veto power of ours will enable us, in any action which here- 
after may be taken by the assembly, to protect ourselves and 
forever to prevent any one of the English-speaking colonies that 
owe allegiance to Great Britain from acting with a preponder- 
ance of power or authority over us. Upon this I will touch in 
a moment or two; but because of the constant misstatement 
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and tue constant misapprehension and the repeated misunder- 
stauding—I do not say misrepresentation—concerning the status 
vf the English colonies, I want to establish beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt just what that status is; and when we 
know that status, and that that status is as was asserted by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] last night, we may then de- 
termine whether we wish to minimize the votes of the British 
colonies or whether we desire to make our vote equal to that of 
any other nation on the face of the earth. 

In the beginning, Mr. President, I am unable to understand 
why it is that the twin specters, doubt and fear, accompany us 
in our desire here to remedy defects in this league of nations, 
and why it is that there is timidity, hesitation, and halting 
whenever we seek to do that which we ought to do in behalf of 
our country. To-day I appeal to a national spirit, it is true. 
I frankly admit that in standing here upon this amendment 
I am making what appeal I can to the Senate as a nationalist, 
as an American, if you please. I am making that appeal, first, 
because it is my right; secondly, because it is the appeal that 
has been made in every nation upon the face of the earth to-day 
in behalf of that particular nation. 

Look abroad at every country that is involved in this great 
scheme. England views it from the standpoint of England’s 
national interest, England's national power, England's national 
glory, England’s ‘national future. France views it from the 
standpoint of France’s progress and France’s prosperity and 
France’s greatness. Every nation on the face of the earth, 
through its statesmen and its representatives, is looking at this 
great pact with which we are involved and upon this great peace 
treaty from the nationalistic standpoint. Is it possible that only 
here in the United States Senate we are denied the right that is 
conceded to every other nation on earth, that we are denied the 
viewpoint that every other statesman on the face of the earth 
has to-day; that we, and we alone, in the United States of 
America, can not look at this particular treaty and at this pact, 
the league of nations, and at this amendment, from our stand- 
point, the standpoint of our Republic; that we can not look at it 
as Americans alone? ' 

Whence come these times upon which we have fallen to-day, 
when we must look abroad alone, and, with a mental farsight- 
edness, view all the ills and all the difficulties, all the troubles 
and all the wars and all the controversies upon the face of the 
earth, beyond our borders, and that we are denied the right in 
the United States Senate or in the United States of America to 
look upon our own Nation and upon our own Nation’s honor and 
its dignity, its position, and its power? 

It is from the standpoint alone of our national dignity, our 
national prestige, our national progress, our national power, 
our American glory, and our American rights that I am making 
the appeal to-day. in behalf of an amendment that would not 
have been opposed three years ago when we were mentally nor- 
mal, and which three years hence, when we have recovered our 
mental normality again, would never be questioned for a mo- 
ment either upon the floor of the Senate or in any other part of 
the United States of America. 

I ask for myself and for the Senate just that which is taken 
by every other nation on earth, that which has been adopted by 
every man speaking for every other nation on earth. I ask the 
right to consider this pact and this document and this treaty 
from our standpoint, our future, and our destiny. 

That is what I am seeking. I am seeking only what every 
other nation on earth has sought and obtained. I am asking 
only what has been granted every o her nation on earth, and 
which we, the representatives of this the most powerful nation 
on earth, are about to deny to the United States of America. 
I ask only that in this matter we consider this country; that we 
here, just as France and as England and as Italy and Japan 
and every other nation on God's footstool have done, considering 
it from the standpoint of our own country, do what we know 
to be right concerning the voting power and representation in 
this league, and that we amend, so far as we are able, the in- 
justice which has been done to our Nation. 

Now I desire, for a moment or two, to fix the status of the 
British colonies. That status was fixed yesterday in the very 
eloquent address of the Senator from Idaho, but there are one 
or two additions which I think may be made, and I wish that 
the Recorp may show clearly just what that status is. 

It becomes important not alone to ascertain the position ac- 
corded by the peace conference to the colonies of Great Britain. 
but it becomes important as well in order that we may settle 
once for all the question whether, in a dispute between a colony 
of Great Britain and any other country, the other colonies of 
Great Britain, its remaining votes, will act in the assemblg 
upon that dispute, 
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I lay it down as an undoubted proposition from the docu- 
ments in the case and from the evidence at hand, first, that 
the status of the colonies of Great Britain, fixed by the peace 
conference, acquiesced in by our country through its President, 
affirmatively determined, that that status was exactly like that 
of independent sovereign States, and that, just like separate 
entities, independent sovereign States, they take their place in 
the league of nations, and vote exactly as separate entities and 
independent sovereign States. Secondly, I lay it down as an 
undoubted proposition flowing from the former and from the 
determination of the peace conference at Paris, that when it 
comes to a question of determination in the assembly and the 
league of nations, every part of the British Empire will vote 
upon any question there occurring. Only the part, the single 
fraction, which may be a disputant, will stand aside if inter- 
ested. All other parts and fractions vote, and thus have a 
controlling interest, by reason of their preponderance in the 
voting of the assembly. 

Yesterday reference was made to the remarks of Mr. Borden 
in the Canadian Parliament. I wish to place in the Recorp, not 
again to weary you with reading, just what transpired in the 
House of Commons of Canada on the days of September 2 and 
September 8. I do this in order that we may have chrono- 
logically a record of what has transpired in the neighboring 
country to us, which conclusively establishes the facts for 
which I contend, and which makes the record one which none 
can dispute. 

I ask leave, without reading, Mr. President, to place in the 
Recorp, the first and second columns of page 22 of the House of 
Commons Debates, Official Report, Ottawa, Tuesday, September 
2, 1919, for the purpose of establishing the status of the colonies 
as I have suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

It is desirable to note an important development in constitutional 
practice respecting the signature of the various treaties concluded at 
the conference. Hitherto it has been the practice to insert an article 
or reservation providing for the adhesion of the Dominions. In view 


of the new position that had secured and of the park played by 
Dominion representatives at the peace table we thought s method 


inappropriate and undesirable in connection with the pence treaty. 
Accordi , I proposed that the assent of the King as high contracting 
party to the various treaties should, in respect of the minions, be 


signified by the signature of the Dominion plenipotentlaries, and that the 
preamble and other formal parts of the treaties should be drafted ac- 
5 This proposal was adopted in the form of a memorandum 
by all the Dominion prime ministers at a meeting which I summoned, 
and was put forward by me on their behalf to the British Empire dele- 
gation, by whom it was accepted. The proposal was subsequently 
adopted by the conference and the various treaties have been drawn 
up accordingly so that the Dominions appear therein as signatories, and 
their concurrence in the treaties is thus given in the same manner as 
that of other nations. 

This important constitutional development Involved the issuance by 
the King, as high contracting party. of full powers to the various 
Dominion plenipotentiary delegates. In order that such powers issued 
to the Canadian plenipotentiaries might be based upon formal action 
of the Canadian Government, an order in council was on April 
10, 1919, granting the necessary authority. Accordingly I addressed 
a communication to the prime minister of the United Kingdom re- 
questing that n and appropriate steps should be taken to estab- 
lish the connection between this order in council and the issuance of 
the full powers by his majesty so that it might formally appear of 
8 that they were issued on the responsibility of the Government of 

anada. 

The new and definite status of the Dominions at the peace confer- 
ence is further manifested in the constitution of the league of nations. 
Since they had enjoyed the same status at the peace conference as that 
of minor powers, we took the oe that the Dominions should be 
similarly accepted in the future international relationship con- 
templated by the league. ‘The league of nations’ commission, while in- 
clined to accept this in principle, did not at the outset accept all its 
implications as was apparent in the first draft of the covenant. This 
document, however, was professedly tentative. The Dominions’ case 
was p , and in the final form as amended and incorporated in the 
treaty of peace with Germany, the status of the Dominions as to 
membership and representation in the assembly and council was fully 
recognized. They are to become members as signatories of the treaty, 
and the terms of the document make no distinction between them and 
other signatory members. An official statement as to the true intent 
and meaning of the provisions of the coyenant in that regard was 
secured by me and is of record in the archives of the peace conference. 


So that the Britannic Commonwealth is in itself a community or 
league of nations, which may serve as an exemplar to that world-wide 
league of nations which was founded in Paris on the 28th of last June. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Those are the words of the 
Premier of Canada, Sir Robert Borden. In addition to that I 
desire to call attention to the House of Commons Debates of Sep- 
tember 8, 1919, and to the remarks of Mr. Sifton, a member of 
the Government, concerning the labor convention, and contain- 
ing the letter which has been referred to so often, signed by 
Messrs. Clemenceau, Wilson, and George. I ask leave to insert 
a portion of the first column on page 89 and the first column on 
page 90 of these debates, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


The leader of the opposition contends that we can take no part in 
the league of nations. Let me say that Mr. Clemenceau, President 
Woodrow Wilson, and Mr. Lloyd-George disagree absolutely with the 
honorable gentleman in that contention. I quote the following: 

“The question having been raised as to the meaning of article 4 
of the league of nations covenant, we have been requested by Sir Robert 
Borden to state whether we concur in his view, that upon the true 
construction of the first and second paragraphs of that article, repre- 
sentatives of the self-governing dominions of the British Empire may 
be selected or named as members of the council. We have no hesitation 
in expressing our entire concurrence in this view. If there were any 
doubt it would be entirely removed by the fact that the articles of the 
coyenant are not subject to a aarrow or technical construction, 

„G. CLEMENCEAU, 
“ Wooprow WILSON. 
D. LLOYD-GEORGE, 

“Dated at the Qual d'Orsay, Paris, the 6th day of May, 1919.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will not stop to read again 
the letter of the President, Mr. Clemenceau, and Mr. George, but 
I want to read just a word concerning the labor situation. Mx. 
Sifton says: 


I may say, Mr. Speaker, that for the first time perhaps in my life 
while I was overseas I assumed the duties of the minister of labor in 
his absence and took a special interest in this matter. I did this the 
first day that I saw the report of the International Labor Convention, 
which was prepared for the purpose of being submitted, without 
change, to the peace conference. I found that_so far as that conven- 
tion was concerned the gentleman who drafted it thoroughly a 
with the leader of the opposition—they thought that the delegates of 
the British Government could better look after the labor interests of 
the Dominion of Canada than we could; and it contained a special 
clause to the effect that the self-governing dominions should only 
have certain representation upon that governing body, and under no 
circumstances could there be any other. So far as I was concerned, 
Mr. Speaker, although I would have been willing to sacrifice many 
things in connection with the matter, I said that that was not in the 
interests of the Dominion of Canada, and that the fight would be kept 
ap until the last minute before I would ever consent to a document 
of that kind under which the labor men of.Canada, who were so proud 
of their international union, would have to go to the city of Wash- 
ington on a footing inferior to that of the negroes of Liberia. I Kepi 
up the fight, and Sir Robert Borden kept up the fight and made it 
stronger perhaps, and finally, only the day before the peace treaty was 
signed, those clauses were struck out and the Dominion received exactly 
the same recognition in regard to that International Labor Convention 
that was accorded to any of the 32 allied and associated powers. 


It is perfectly plain from these statements of Mr. Sifton and 
the Premier of Canada, and from the letter of the President, 
which has been read again and again in evidence here, that the 
status of the colonies was fixed at the peace conference, and 
that that status was fixed only after weeks of debate, considera- 
tion, discussion, and probably contest, and that when finally it 
was fixed, the status of the colonies of Great Britain was fixed 
for the purposes of the league as separate and as independent, 
sovereign States, with all the rights, the duties, the powers and 
the obligations appertaining to them that appertain to separate, 
distinct, and sovereign States. 

Not only have we the testimony thus afforded us from Canada, 
but we have as well Gen. Smuts’s statement made to the South 
African Parliament. I now read a dispatch appearing in the 
Montreal Daily Star on September 13, and this I wish our 
friends would follow, for it has been asserted with positiveness 
and with epithets upon this floor that the British Empire consti- 
tutes a whole, and that only as a whole may it vote in this league. 
It is astounding that such statements should be made with the 
evidence at hand demonstrating the contrary. I am unable to 
comprehend that sort of misunderstanding and that sort of 
misinterpretation. Thts dispatch is as follows: 

In replying to the Nationalists in the House of Assembly, Premier 
Smuts made a notably important statement on the constitutional rela- 
tionship of Great Britain and the Dominion, as modified by events of 
the war period and the decisions of the Versailles conference. 

Until last year, he said, Britain ministers had signed all documents 
and dealt with all matters affecting the Dominions. A change had come 
in Paris when the Dominion representatives had, on behalf of the King, 
for the first time signed a t document, the peace treaty. The 


grea 
change was that in the future the representatives of the Dominions 
would act for the Dominions. The precedent is now laid down for all 


me. 

Premier Smuts said the change was a far-reaching one which would 
alter the whole base of the British Empire. 

Regarding the league of nations it was incorrect to say that in the 
league the British ire was a unit. The Empire was a group, but 
South Africa had exactly the same rights and voice as the United King- 
dom. Though the United Kingdom was a permanent member of the 
central council, South Africa could be elected to that council. 

Of course, this is exactly what was determined by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Clemenceau, and Mr. George in their letter to Premier 
Borden of Canada, and of course if the colonies of Great Britain 
can be members of the inner council, as well as members of the 
assembly, then the disproportion in the membership and voting 
is so obvious and apparent that any man, no matter what may 
be his viewpoint or the motives actuating him concerning this 
amendment, can not misunderstand the power thus given to 
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Great Britain and the little power proportionately that is thus 
given to our own country. 

All of those in power and authority now agree that the self- 
governing colonies of Great Britain have a status in the league 
of nations equal to that of independent, sovereign States, Not 
‘only that, but that they do not constitute a group, but each sepa- 
rate and individual fraction constitutes a separate and inde- 
pendent voting force, with the right, as a separate and inde- 
pendent voting force, to be heard upon any question, to vote upon 
any question, to act upon any matter in which it and it alone is 
not interested and is not one of the disputants. 

To say, therefore, that it is a matter of no consequence that 
Great Britain shall have six votes and the United States shall 
have one is to deny the very facts; is in the face of the admis- 
sions that have been made by every government that is con- 
cerned in the matter; is in the teeth of the very statement of 
our President himself; is to insist that that exists which does 
not exist. 

Suppose, Mr. President, that we were sitting here to-day making 
a league of nations. Suppose that there had been thus far no 
voting power accorded to any particular country. Assame, for 
the purposes of the argument, that we were sitting here without 
over us the terrible pall of internationalism, and without be- 
hind us the specter of fear concerning countries beyond the sea. 
Suppose that we sat here to-day just as Americans, forming a 
league of nations with all the rest of the world, and some over- 
zealous friend of Great Britain arose and said, “I move, Mr. 
President, that India be made a member with exactly the same 
power in this league as the United States of America.” 

What would Senators say? Is there any man upon this 
floor who has the temerity to assert that he would enthusiasti- 
cally, or at all, adopt the suggestion that India, in the first in- 
stance, should be admitted as a member of the league of nations 
with exactly the same power and the same voting strength in 
this league that the United States of America has? All the 
apologies for the power of Great Britain in this league, Mr. 
President, every eegument made, omits India. India does not 
come at all within the definition of self-governing dominions 
and colonies as provided in the pact. 

India has no more right to be a member of this league than 
you have to set up an individual in the center of Patagonia and 
there and then say that he shall be a member of the league. 
There is nothing in the league itself that permits it for a single 
instant. There is nothing in reason or in logie that would 
tolerate it for a single instant. How far have we strayed from 
the paths of logic, how far have we gone from the path of justice, 
how obscure is ur vision when, to-day, representing this great 
Nation, we view not only with equanimity but with a tremendous 
enthusiasm the admission of India into the league of nations 
with an equal voting power and an equal strength with tLe 
United States of America? This instance alone should bring 
home to us so clearly, unless our mentality has been distorted 
by the psychological reflex of war, the enormity of the present 
proposition that argument upon it should be wholly unnecessary. 

But assume we go further, and as we sit here as Americans 
trying to do what is right, endeavoring to do what is just, to 
all peoples on the face of the earth and all countries, suppose 
some other individual should arise after we dispose of India, 
and that we would dispose of India instanter as a member of 
the league under those circumstances I think no one will ques- 
tion—suppose another arose and said, “ Canada, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Australia have played the man’s part, the valiant 
and the brave part, in this war—Canada, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and Australia, after all, represent Anglo-Saxon hopes 
and Anglo-Saxon aspirations; they should be admitted to this 
league.” 

You and I would sit and think for a moment, We perhaps 
would see the justice of it, and say, “ Yes, they have done their 
part; they have done it well; they have made their sacrifices; 
yes, they may be admitted to the league.” But what would you 
Say about their power after they were admitted, even if you 
determined on the justice of their admission? You would say, 
“Admit them. Yes, admit them, yes.” But being parts of this 
great empire, being fractions of this country whose drumbeat 
is heard around the world, who boasts to-day of the annexa- 
tion of 800,000 square miles as a result of this war, owing their 
allegiance to their mother country, you would say, “ Yes, admit 
them, but as fractions of this great empire.” 

In the formation of a league, if there were none of this 
peculiar pall that hangs over us now as a result of the war, and 
as a result of what we have seen in the last few months, and 
what perhaps from propaganda and a political terrorism we 
have felt, perhaps you would say, “Admit them.” But there 
is not a man upon this floor but would say, “ When you admit 
jthem, give them altogether with their single allegiance ho more 
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power, no greater representation, no higher vote, no more 
exalted place in this world’s forum, than you give to our own 
country, the United States of America.” 

Would you not say that in the beginning, even though your 
sympathies went out to those colonies, and to those colonies you 
accorded this right? I think that no man will question that if 
we were standing here forming our league of nations to-day, 
first we would instanter dispose of India and never permit her 
to be a member of the league under the circumstances now ex- 
isting; and, secondly, if we did permit the colonies of Great 
Britain to become members of the league, there would not be 
a dissenting voice in this whole Chamber, if we were forming 
the league, to saying that the United States of America should 
have a power and a representation and a voting strength in the 
league equal to the aggregate of the British Empire and its col- 
onies and dominions, 

What is it that has changed this viewpoint? If this we had 
in the beginning, what is it to-day that makes us shrink from 
doing the same thing now? What is it that holds us back, 
makes us timid and makes us fear to touch what is a national 
problem, and to do what we know is a national justice? What, 
I ask you, is it? Is it a fear of saying to some other country 
beyond the seas, “We are as great, we are as powerful, we de- 
mand equal representation with you”? Is it that? I can not 
believe it, Mr. President, at all. I can not believe that there is 
any man in America to-day who will hang his head and place 
himself voluntarily in a position of subordination, put his nation 
voluntarily upon a plane lower than that of any other nation on 
the face of the earth. What is this unholy thing that frightens 
us now and makes us fear to take for our country what we 
know is its due? 

I appeal to you gentlemen upon this floor, if, in the first in- 
stance, you would deal with this pact by making equal repre- 
sentation for the United States with any other country, to-day 
will you not deal with it in exactly the same fashion, in order 
that our country may be adequately represented and that we 
may preserve its prestige, its position, its honor, and its @ignity? 
I ask that to-day we do what we would do in ‘the original in- 
stance. I do not think there would be the slightest objection 
from any nation on the face of the earth, not one. I do not 
think that from Canada, for whom eloquent appeals are made 
upon this floor while America is forgotten, would come an ob- 
jection to this sort of voting power and this kind of represen- 
tation on behalf of our Nation. In order that you may under- 
stand a little of the Canadian public sentiment, I read from an 
article recently appearing in one of the Canadian papers. Re- 
printed in the Literary Digest in a late number is this excerpt 
from the London (Ontario) Free Press: 

The London (Ontario) Free Press mentions a proposal that in 
order to offset the preponderance of British voting power in the 
council of the league, the United States should have an equal number 
of votes, and it avers: 

“There onght to be no difficulty in the matter. Obviously, America 
is entitled to as large a voice in the league as is the British Empire.” 

There is only one place on earth where that is denied. It is 
not denied in Canada, it is not denied in Great Britain, it is not 
denied in Europe. It is only denied in the United States Senate 
and in the United States Senate alone. . 

This Canadian newspaper asserts: 

Obviously, America Is entitled to as large a voice in the league as the 
British Empire. We want no advantage in the voting strength. Re- 
sponsibility and votin; wer hand in band. If Washington accepts 
equal responsibility with Britain, then Washington must have an equal 
voice in determining the policy and practices of the league, There 
must be the utmost recognition of national rights in the conduct of the 
league or it can not continue to exist. Great Britain will not be 
jealous of any increase in the number of United States votes. l 

Great Britain will not be jealous of any increase; it is only 
the.United States Senate that is jealous of any increase in the 
votes of the United States. | 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? { 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Certainly. ' 

Mr. HARDING. I wonder if the Senator wants to be recorded 
as saying that only in the Senate is the denial made? I have 
rather gathered the impressioa that there are other eminent 
authorities making the same denial. i 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am speaking generically, not 
of individuals, not of personalities. I am speaking within the 
legitimate limits of a forensic discussion entirely. Of course, I 
presume the Senator refers to the position occupied by the 
President. I have no doubt the President takes the position 
that the Senator from Ohio suggests, but I have no desire in this 
discussion to indulge in any criticism of individuals. I am 
speaking generically in all that I say, and I want to make that 
very, very plain. 
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It is true that there is another source in this country that 
wants just this thing. It was a source that I did not intend 
to speak of and a source to which I did not intend to refer, but 
there is a propaganda in this country, sir—and I am not speak- 
ing of the propaganda of the League to Enforce Peace particu- 
larly. There is a propaganda in this country from a certain 
part of the press that would club and bludgeon Americans to-day 
into doing exactly what Great Britain and Japan would desire, 
and that would club and bludgeon them from doing their Ameri- 
can duty to-day. Were I to stand here and deliver a panegyric 
upon these votes of Great Britain, were I to stand here to-day 
and make an argument as best I could in behalf of the pre- 
ponderance of voting power of Great Britain, were I to stand 
here to-day and say that it was a noble thing and a just, a 
marvelous, a rather remarkable thing, and the only thing that 
could be tolerated, that the United States should be given one 
vote and Great Britain six, there is a certain part of the press, 
the Anglo-Japanese press of this country, that would fill its 
columns with eulogiums of that which I said. What I say 
to-day in behalf of Americanism and in behalf of the rights of 
our country, its national justice and right—that sort of thing 
finds neither answering echo nor applause in this part of the 
press of the United States that has devoted itself exclusively 
in the last few months to propaganda in behalf of Great Britain 
and Japan. 

We may pass that, however. It is a matter of little con- 
sequence. With that part of the press, it is a reproach to be 
an American to-day. With that part of the press, no longer 
can a man stand here, speaking solely from his heart, for all 
those things that he thinks should be American and in behalf 
of America alone, without meeting with abuse and vilification 
and denunciation from them, That is a part of their present 
game. This Hall has rung in the past with lofty patriotism. 
The voices may be stilled of those who have stood in this 
Chamber in years gone by and spoken for America, but to-day, 
Mr. President, there should be in this Chamber those who place 
American nationality first and who speak as they see American 
national rights to be, who should, notwithstanding an Anglo- 
Japanese press in this country, notwithstanding any conse- 
quences which may flow from their acts, still be American 
and still voice American sentiment, still stand, as they see it, 
for American rights and for the justice of America under a 
league of nations or in any voting trust or voting power, with 
any other nation on the face of the earth. 

I have been fond of using an expression, and I used it a mo- 
ment ago. Suppose three years ago when, untouched by the 
anguish of war, some man had come among us and said we 
should form a partnership with a foreign nation, and that the 
nation abroad should have six times the voting power and six 
times the strength of membership that we have in that partner- 
ship. For an instant you would not listen to him. If the same 
thing were to occur three years hence, when we have become 
normal again mentally, and any man would stand in this Cham- 
ber and insist that we should join in a covenant that would give 
to a foreign nation six times the voting power and strength that 
we have, you would not permit, for a single instant, his words 
to have weight with you. 

To-day what is there that changes this situation? The bald 
statement of the proposition none would consent to. If one 
were to come to you and suggest that in any new arrangement 
six votes should be given to any foreign country and one to us, 
you would not listen for a moment. None, I am sure, will gain- 
say this. What is there that has happened that has lowered our 
prestige and our dignity and our position and our rights? What 
is it that has occurred that has taken from us the justice of our 
high position and has made us subordinate and subject to any 
other nation in any partnership or in any pact or in any treaty 
or in any league? 

I have read to you the utterances of Canadian and of South 
African statesmen. The French statesman, M. Leon Bourgeois, 
who I understand will be a representative of France in the league 
of nations, recently said: 

We hope that as Great Britain has obtained representation for its 
dominions and colonies in the assembly, we will obtain the same right. 
Our colonies were not like her dominions, represented in the con- 
ference; they had no voice, But France will obtain in the n 
ue oe not doubt, the total representation to which it has every legitimate 

Thus France will equalize the voting power, and France has 
not only the league of nations but a separate alliance for her 
protection. 

I could read to you the utterances of Borden concerning the 
Empire of Great Britain and the empire within the league. 
He uses exactly the statement—I do not know whether the 
Senator from Idaho was aware of it or not—that yesterday was 
used by that Senator. He says in so many words, and here 


they are in the debates of the House of Commons of Canada, 
that there will be.two leagues, that there will be the league of 
nations and within it the league of the British Empire. Two 
leagues under your league of nations, the Premier of Canada 
Says—the league of nations and the league of Great Britain 
within the league of nations. 

Now I am not objecting to that; some of my colleagues cer- 
tainly do not object to it; but if there be two leagues, the sec- 
ond being the league of Great Britain within the league of na- 
tions, upon what theory will you give it the power to split itself 
into fractions in the ultimate voting upon any question, and say to 
us that we shall have less power in the league? 

There are three distinct reasons why this amendment should 
be adopted. First, it is right and it is just; secondly, the very 
self-respect of America demands it; and, thirdly, pride and 
patriotism command it. All three of these reasons give to us this 
amendment and should permit us an equal voting power, Do 
not soothe a perturbed conscience with the idea of a reservation 
which will adopt in the first instance a wrong and then reserve a 
protest against the wrong. 

You are not going to cure this defect, if defect it be, by reserva- 
tions to the league covenant and to the treaty. You can not give 
these six votes to Great Britain, this enormous power to the 
British Empire, and then, after assenting to it and giving it to 
Great Britain, by a reservation give yourselves equal power and 
equal right. The reservation which was submitted, I think, by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] yesterday does not 
reach the case and does not at all meet the exigencies of the 
league and the voting preponderance given unto Britain. The 
only way you can reach it is to give equal power to the United 
States, so far as you are able to give that equal power to the 
United States. 

I recognize some inherent defects in the amendment which 
has been proposed, but those inherent defects are not those 
which make it more drastic or render it unjust at all. Those 
inherent defects are those which prevent it from going as far 
as it ought to go. If any Senator upon this floor who objects 
to the form of the amendment or who says that it does not go 
to the extent to which it ought to go will vote for the amend- 
ment with an amendment correcting what he says is the defect, 
I will be very glad, for one, to propose such an amendment and 
to endeavor to have the particular amendment of mine perfected 
by its addition; but when Senators argue that this amendment 
does not go far enough, what they mean is that it goes too far for 
them, and, even if it were amended and went the whole dis- 
tance that they insist it should go, they would not then be in 
its favor and would not then vote for it. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock]! yesterday 
stated that the whole argument fell because of the requirement 
of unanimity in action by the council. All now admit what was 
not admitted until it was developed, I think, by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] upon this floor, that the British colonies 
may be members of the council, the only body having any vital- 
ity according to the proponents of the league; but he says that, 
though they might be members of the league, there is a veto 
power existing in the United States concerning their admission, 
and, therefore, the right that is thus given of eligibility upon 
the council is a mere naked right and of no consequence at all. 

The singular etLics of those who argue for this league, Mr. 
President, is past my understanding. First, it is said to 
Canada, for instance,“ You may become a member of the league; 
that is your right; you have gotten it after two months of 
struggle and of difficulty and of fighting over in Paris; the 
United States of America grants it to you now.” Then, in the 
next breath, the argument is made that, having granted the 
right, you can without justice arbitrarily deny it. What kind 
of ethics is this of the proponents of this great idealistic instru- 
ment—the ethics which says, “ Yes, it is your right; the cir- 
cumstances are appropriate; the time is propitious; it is your 
right to be in the council; and yet without any justice whatever 
and arbitrarily we are going to deny the right”? No nation on 
earth could afford to do such a thing any more than an in- 
dividual could afford to do it. So when the circumstances are 
appropriate, Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia will be admitted to the council of the league of nations. 
They will be admitted because it is their right—their right 
under the decision of the league at Paris over the very signature 
of our own President. 

Oh, what a reflection there is, my friends, in the fact—how, 
indeed, it does gall some of us—that, after all, we have had to 
learn these facts not from our representatives, not, as is our 
right to know them, in the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, but we have had to learn these facts, not as you would 
imagine in a democracy the facts would be disclosed, but we 
have had to learn them from the parliamentary debates of 
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Canada and from Gen. Smuts’s statement to the South African 
Parliament! Oh, what times are these! You can only imagine 
how this sort of thing can be done without protest, and can 
be done even with the assent of our people, when you realize 
our people can contemplate, for even a second, the idea that 
any other nation in any pact or any agreement has six votes and 
we have but one. What a sad commentary, Mr. President, 
it is upon a ence great body—with all its past and with all 
its traditions—upon a once great body that has stood its 
ground for a century or more for America and for democracy, 
when to-day it can only learn of what has ed, that 
intimately concerns it and that deals with its destiny, through 
the Canadian Parliament and the proceedings at Cape Town 
of the South African Union! This is the exact situation now 
confronting us. 

No man in this Nation, apparently, publicly knew anything 
about the letter sent by the “ Big Three” to Borden at Paris 
eoncerning the status of the English colonies; nobody in this 
country, at least publicly, knew anything about the proceedings 
over there which gave to the British colonies the independent, 
sovereign rights of separate States to vote in the league of na- 
tions. We asked for this information, Mr. President, for you 
will recall the resolution that went through the Committee on 
Foreign Relations asking the data and the proceedings at Paris 
of our representatives and of the peace conferenee. They were 
denied to us. We do not now know what transpired there. There 
is not a Senator upon this floor who has the slightest concep- 
tion of the commitment in the future of the treasure and the 
blood of this Nation. There is not a man in the United States, 
at least publicly declaring it, who has any conception of what 
is in store for us from treaties yet to come; and in this league 
of nations, where our sacrifices are greater than those of any 
other nation, where we, the only one nonprofiting nation out 
of this war, where we, the unspent democracy from this cata- 
clysm, have pledged our future for the benefit of the world, we 
to-day are without the knowledge of what transpired at Paris 
in reference to the pact; we to-day know nothing of the debates 
or the transactions over there upon which decisions were ren- 
dered and upen which our fate may have been sealed. 

Oh, it is a sad, sad thing to contemplate, Mr. President, that 
this body finally is in that condition where it must derive its 
information upon important subjects and matters dealing with 
its destiny from the Parliament of Canada and from the Parlia- 
ment of the Union of South Africa. 

Again, Mr. President, not only could we not in good faith 
arbitrarily and unjustly deny Canada and the colonies of the 
British Empire a position upon the council, but, in addition to 
that, as was demonstrated by the Senator from Idaho yesterday, 
the true construction of the particular provision relating to the 
four temporary members is that those four temporary members 
shall be selected by the assembly in accordance with the league 
covenant and selected by a majority of the assembly, These 
four temporary members, if you wil] recall the reading of the 
pact, are to be chosen from time to time in the discretion of the 
assembly. It is asserted that the decision that would thus be 
rendered would require unanimous consent; on the other hand, 
it was claimed by some that it might be a method of procedure 
and would not require unanimous consent; but if it is asserted 
that the selection of these four temporary members will require 
unanimous consent, then there can never be a selection at all, 
and the provision that the selection shall be made from time to 
time in the diseretion of the assembly is a mere nugatory pro- 
vision without any vitality or without any force of any 
character. 

We have learned from the President's letter that this document 
is to be liberally construed. It could not have been the intent 
of its framers that these four temporary members of the council 
who are to be selected from time to time in the diseretion of the 
assembly should be ever permanent, although it is quite possible 
in the minds of exponents of the league that temporary equals 
permanent, just as they demonstrated by mental gymnastics and 
a mathematical paradox that six equals one; and it is possible, 
Mr. President, that in construing the league covenant the tempo- 
rary members of the council, the four who are to be selected from 
time to time in the discretion of the assembly, are permanent 
members instead of, as described in the document, temporary. 
Such a construction of course would not surprise us in view of 
the amazing constructions which have been made concerning 
d equaling 1, and 1 equaling 32, and the like. The Senator from 
Idaho, however, demonstrated yesterday, and I will not weary 
you with repetition of his able presentation, that in the first 
instance these four temporary members may be chosen by a 
majority of the assembly. 

But, Mr. President, this question gocs further than the mere 
right or the mere justice of it. Its logic can not be denied; the 
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right of it can not be questioned; its justice can not be gainsaid; 
and, as a matter of right and as a matter of justice, we should, 
so far as we are able to accomplish the purpose by amendment, 
have equal voting power and equal representation with any other 
country on the face of the earth. 

But there is something beyond that, Mr. President. God put 
in every man’s breast something beside a mere internationalism 
or a mere world vision far beyond his country’s confines. I may 
cherish my neighbor, but my love after all is in my little home 
with my family. I may, indeed, haye an admiration and an 
enthusiasm for another country, but after all God put in my 
heart, just as he put in the hearts of most men, a love for my 
native land. This question, Mr. President, far transcends in im- 
portance any mere justice, any mere right, any mere voting power 
or voting strength in this league; it goes far beyond that and 
touches the very dearest sensibilities that God has implanted in 
every man’s heart. This question touches our pride; it touches 
our patriotism; it touches our self-respect. You can not, as you 
did the other day on the Shantung matter, break down the moral 
fiber of a nation upon a purely moral question and expect it to 
be in the future what it has been in the past. You can not take 
a Nation such as ours that has grown to greatness and to power; 
that to-day is the one great Nation in all this world—you can 
not take this Nation and permit its representatives to make it 
subordinate to any nation upon the face of the carth without 
touching the God-given attribute that is in every man’s bosom 
concerning his native land. 

What I appeal for, Mr. President, is not alone the justice, 
not alone the right, not alone the logic of the position which is 
here presented; but what I appeal for is that this country which 
we all love, this country which is ours after all—I do not care 
where it shall be placed or in what league it shall be put—that 
this country, America, shall stand before the world in every 
pact the equal of every other country upon the face of the earth, 
not in subordination to any other country in all this world. It 
is that, Mr. President, for which I appeal to the Senate to-day. 
It is not the question merely of votes; it is the question of the 
dignity, the prestige, the position, the honor, the love of 
country that I appeal to in this debate. All ye who would not 
permit under any other circumstances this sort of thing to be 
done to your land, how in the days to come will you explain your 
action to yourselves, how will you answer to yourselves for the 
country that is yours and that you now represent in the Senate 
why it was that on this day when finally the question confronted 
you of whether your country is equal to the Empire of Great 
Britain you decided it in the negative? 

There was once a Democratic President who faced a similar 
situation and who faced it bravely and as an American. I wish 
to read to you the concluding part of his message on the Vene- 
zuelan question lest ye upon the other side forget and lest ye 
have forgotten all that that man, that brave man, did in that 
crisis of our Nation. I read you the closing paragraph of Grover 
Cleveland’s message on Venezuela: 

In making these recommendations I am fully alive to the responst- 
bility incurred, and keenly realize all the consequences that may follow. 
C 
world as dein . — than’ friend! com titore in the onward 
march of civi tion, and strenuous and wo rivals in all the arta 
of peace, there is no calamity which a t nation can invite which 
equals that which follows a supine submission to wrong and injustice, 
and the subsequent loss of rational self-respect and nor, beneath 

hi shielded and defended a people’s safety and greatness. 

And to-day, Mr. President, I say to you, behind this question 
stand the national position, the national dignity, the national 
prestige, aye, the international honor of the United States of 
America. To-day, you and I are the trustees for future gen- 
erations of that rational prestige and that national dignity. 
To-day, you and I, for those who follow us, are the trustces of 
this which is most dear in our national life. Most of us here 
have passed the meridian, Mr. President. Our race of life is 
almost run. Most of us here have responded as best we knew 
how to that which has come to us in public life. But in the 
few years remaining to us, Mr. President, in this great crisis 
in our Nation’s history, I appeal to-day to those men who have 
held aloft the standard of America, the old Stars and Stripes, 
America's prestige, America’s honor, America’s position, to stand 
firm and valiant for America. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, before addressing myself to 
the pending amendment, I desire to call attention to the state- 
ment in this morning’s Washington Post attributed to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] concerning the preamble 
that it is reported was adopted yesterday by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I quote: 

Senator Hrrcucock, administration leader, stated that tho 


yesterda 
preamble would operate exactly as an amendment and — send the 
treaty back for consideration by other powers. 
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I can not believe that the Senator from Nebraska is correctly 
quoted in that statement, nor can I believe that that is possibly 
the Senator’s position, for I am sure that the Senator can not 
hold any such opinion as that. The matter in controversy over 
which this statement arises is whether there shall be incor- 
porated in the resolution of ratification a requirement that 
three of the principal allied powers shall assent to our condi- 
tional ratification before it becomes effective or whether the 
resolution of ratification shall be silent upon that subject. 

In either case I think it is admitted by everyone that there 
must be consent, either implied or expressed ; and if reservations 


are adopted this treaty will not go back anywhere. It will not 


go to the Paris conference. The peace conferees will have noth- 
ing to do with it. If reservations be adopted to the treaty—and 
they are going to be adopted, of course, or the treaty will fail— 
the assent of these nations will be obtained through the usual 
diplomatic channels. 

I speak of this matter this morning because I believe it is in 
the interest of the adoption of this treaty that the express con- 
sent of these three powers shall be required. If, before we de- 
posit our ratification, the consent of Great Britain, France, and 
Italy is expressly given, there is no possibility, in my judgment, 
of any other nation objecting; and if there were any doubt of it, 
it will insure securing the assent of all other nations after these 
three powers have assented to it. 

I merely wished to refer to this because I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska would not have the country understand that 
his position is correctly quoted in the press. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Knox in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I supposed the Senator had yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I have not. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves that 
subject may I ask him a question? I confess very frankly that 
it has been somewhat difficult for me to understand the position 
which has been taken with reference to amendments and reser- 
vations. If an amendment were put in the treaty, could not 
that be accepted by the different nations through diplomatic 
channels, the same as a reservation? 

Mr. LENROOT. Possibly. 

Mr. BORAH. Then what is the particular attitude of the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LENROOT. The difference is that if we propose an 
amendment it changes the text. We propose to the other na- 
tions that the text of this treaty shall be changed. The natural 
order would be for this amendment to go back to the peace 
conference and open up the entire treaty 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

Mr. LENROOT. While in the case of a reservation we say 
to the other nations: “ We are willing to enter into this treaty 
upon these conditions. Take us or leave us.” That is the 
difference. 

Mr. BORAH. But the difference is no difference to me. 
Here is the proposition: Suppose we should strike the Shantung 
provision out of this treaty entirely, and then the Executive 
department, through the Secretary of State, should see fit to 
communicate that to the different nations and ask them if they 
accepted or acceded to that proposition. Would it be any differ- 
ent from a proposition of reservation? 

Mr. LENROOT. In that particular case it certainly would, 
because if we strike out the Shantung provisions from this 
treaty by way of amendment we strike them out not only for 
ourselves but for every other nation. By a reservation, how- 
ever, we say that we do not assent to the provisions concerning 
Shantung. The other nations may continue to be bound by those 
provisions if they so desire. It is no concern of ours. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely so; but in any event you must have, 
either by silence and acquiescence or by affirmative action, the 
assent of the other nations, whether it is a reseryation or an 
amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. I agree to that. 

Mr. BORAH. You can have that assent through diplomatic 
channels or you can have it by sending it back to the conference 
at Versailles; either one. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator this question, be- 
cause he is one of the most learned Senators here upon interna- 


tional relations, next to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 


J. 
HN BORAN I do not know whether the Senator is sarcastic 
or not. 
Mr. LENROOT. No; I am not. I am entirely in earnest, be 
cause the Senator has made a very profound study of interna- 


tional relations. ‘That is merely a preface to what I was about 
to say. 

Mr. BORAH. But I want to say that I am asking in the ut- 
most sincerity, because I have been wholly unable to understand 
the distinction which has been drawn here between amendments 
and reservations with reference to requiring action from other 
Governments, and I am asking this in the utmost good faith. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not question that; and I want to ask 
the Senator this question: Whether, in all his study, he has ever 
found a case where one nation has amended a treaty and it has 
become effective without affirmative action, either reopening it 
at the peace conference, if it happened to be a treaty of peace, or 
otherwise? Has he found a case where an amendment to a treaty 
has been accepted by silent acquiescence? 

Mr. BORAH. Iam frank to say that I do not recall any par- 
ticular case of that kind now; but that does not change the 
proposition that there can be no possible doubt that if a contract 
is submitted to me as an individual, and I strike out a clause of 
the contract, and the other party who had signed the contract 
acts under that contract, whether he does it by affirmative act 
or whether he simply proceeds to live up to it, he is bound by it 
with the clause stricken out; and that is true with reference to 
a reservation or an amendment just the same in one instance as 
in the other. 

For instance, we put on a reservation here with reference to 
article 10 that a reservation, in order to bind the other nations, 
must be accepted either by affirmative action or by such silence 
as can be considered to constitute affirmative action. ‘That is 
just the same. That would be true if we should strike ont ar- 
ticle 10. You may take it up through diplomatic channels and 
settle it in one instance just the same as in the other. If the 
peace conference at Versailles were at an end, if it were closed 
and forgotten, you could take this up and close it with every 
nation in the world by diplomatic communication. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is possible, of course. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, then, I do not see the difference. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator from Idaho will at once 
see the difference. A reservation, as ordinarily made, does not 
attempt to interfere with the terms of a treaty or change the 
obligations of the other parties to the treaty. It affects only the 
obligations of the parties making the reservation, leaving the 
treaty intact as to all of the other parties. Now, I admit that 
4 have an amendment in form that was in effect a reser- 
vation. 

Mr. BORAH. Ora reservation in form which was in effect an 
amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I think not. I do not agree that we 
could make a reservation that was in effect an amendment. For 
instance, I do not think we could say, by reservation, that 
Shantung shall be transferred to China instead of to Japan. 

Mr. BORAH. Why, yes; we could; and Japan could accept 
araon diplomatic channels just as well as she could at Ver- 

es. 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, it is not a reservation; that is the 
point I am making. A reservation, under the whole course of 
diplomatic relations, is one nation agreeing to provisions of a 
treaty and reserving or declining to be bound by some provi- 
sions of the treaty. The Senator, in all his study of all the 
treaties, can not find a case where a nation by reservation has 
undertaken to change the text of the treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. I will not interfere with the Senator further; 
but I ask this question because I know the Senator has given 
a great deal of time to the consideration of the distinction be- 
tween amendments and reservations, and at some future time 
I hope, either privately or publicly, to have some sort of a dis- 
cussion with the Senator on the subject. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Sa FALL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
on 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, of course, we are all interested in 
this discussion. Does not the Senator differentiate between the 
character of amendments to what is ordinarily called the text 
of the treaty and reservations? Is there no difference in the 
mind of the Senator with reference to the character of the amend- 
ment itself? f 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; there is. As I stated, I think an 
amendment may be in effect a reservation. 

Mr. FALL. An amendment, in other words, may not change 
the obligations of the parties? 

Mr. LENROOT. I agree with that. = 

Mr. FALL. It was upon that theory that the Foreign Relations 
Committee reported out certain amendments, some thirty-odd in 
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number, to the treaty. The amendment striking out the par- 
ticipation by the United States, through a commissioner, in a cer- 
tain commission, was, in fact, merely a declination upon the 
part of the United States to be bound by the provision of the 
article prescribing and laying down the duties of the commis- 
sion; it was simply that the United States itself would take no 
part in the discharge of those duties. What is the difference 
between that and a reservation? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think there is a difference, and it is just 
this: Even in the case of an amendment, that is in fact a reser- 
vation, such as the Senator suggests, I think it would require 
the express assent of every nation party to the treaty. Let me 
follow that up for just a moment. Take this very treaty and 
suppose these reservations that the Senate will very soon dis- 
cuss were in the form of amendments, but in exactly the same 
wording as they will appear as reservations, and the treaty is 
finally in full force and effect not only as to the three nations 
that have now ratified it, but the United States as well. How 
will the text of the treaty appear? Will it appear with the 
amendments made by the United States without all the other 
parties having expressly assented to them? I think not. I 
think it would require their express assent at least, if not a 
meeting of the peace conference, to make changes, even though 
they were in effect reservations, But if they are put in merely 
as a ratification with reservations the text of the treaty, when 
published, will not be changed in the slightest particular, but 
the ratification of the United States, following the treaty itself, 
will contain the reservations, and any nation that has not 
expressly objected to it is bound by it through acquiescence. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pires in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield further to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. . 

Mr. FALL. I will not detain the Senate nor interfere with 
the Senator further. I will not take up the time now to give 
the reasons for my dissent from his proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I wish to very briefly discuss 
the distinction, to my mind, between amendments to the cove- 
nant of the league of nations and amendments to the balance 
of the treaty. A week or two ago I stated the distinction, as 
I saw it; but in view of the pending amendment, I wish to very 
briefly restate it this morning. 

It has been repeatedly charged upon the other side of the 
aisle, and especially by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH], 
that any amendments to this treaty, or any amendments to the 
covenant of the league of nations, would have to be sub- 
mitted to Germany before they could be accepted. I agree as 
to amendments to all portions of the treaty other than the 
covenant of the league of nations. But it is not true, Mr. 
President, that amendments to the portion of the treaty that 
we are now considering will require submission to Germany, or 
necessarily, as the conditions now exist, to any powers other 
than those to whom, by the preamble in the resolution of rati- 
fication, the treaty must be submitted. 

The provision of the treaty with reference to the time when 
the treaty goes into effect has been read so many times I hesi- 
tate to read it again, but it is provided that— 

A first procés-verbal of the d it of ratifications will be drawn u 
ns soon as the treaty has been ratified by Germany, on the one hand, 
1 of the principal allied and associated powers, on the other 

Then it provides for the taking effect of the treaty. The 
treaty has been ratified by Great Britain, by France, and by 
Italy. It will come into effect perhaps any day now. It will 
come into effect as soon as this procés-verbal is issued. Under 
the terms of the covenant of the league of nations, the members 
constituting the league of nations at the time this treaty comes 
into effect have the power to amend the league of nations. The 
league of nations, therefore, will come into being the moment 
that this peace treaty becomes effective against Germany, but 
the league of nations at that time will consist of the representa- 
tives of the nations who have ratified the treaty. The league of 
nations, therefore, in the first instance, will consist of the Brit- 
ish Empire, of Italy, and of France, and any of the other smaller 
nations that may have ratified. I think Belgium has ratified. 
They then constitute the league of nations. It will be within 
their power to entirely revise this covenant of the league of 
nations the very next day after it has come into being; and 
Germany has consented to that. It provides that amendments 
to the covenant will take effect when ratified by members of the 
league whose representatives compose the council, and by a ma- 
jority of the league whose representatives compose the assembly. 
When the treaty first comes into force, the British Empire, 
France, and Italy will compose the council, and they will also 
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compose a majority of the members of the league, and they could 
just as readily write into the league covenant the amendments 
that we desire, so that the covenant will read as we want it to 
read before we deposit our ratification, as they could expressly 
assent to the ratification. There is this difference 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator do violence to the letter 
and to the spirit of the treaty in contending for the construc- 
tion which he is now placing upor. the treaty? As I recall, 
article 26 provides as the Senator has stated, but does not the 
Senator think that it should be read in order to be interpreted 
correctly, as if it should say, “Amendments to this covenant 
will take effect when ratified by the members of the league 
whose representatives compose the council, to wit, the United 
States of America, Great Britain, France, Japan, and Italy?” 
Does not the Senator think that amendments are not con- 
templated to be made to the league until after all the repre- 
sentatives there indicated have come into the league, and the 
league in virtue of their presence in the organization, begins 
to function? In other words, does not the Senator think that 
Germany had a right, when she signed this treaty, to reckon 
upon the United States being a member of the league? 

I can readily conceive that Germany might be perfectly will- 
ing to come into a league of nations if the United States were 
a member of that league, and would not want to join a league 
of nations if the United States were not a member of the 
league, and that she would be willing to take her chances about 
amendments to the league after the United States had come 
in and the league had functioned with the United States being 
a member of the league. 

It seems to me the Senator’s construction of the provision 
of the article might work disadvantageously to Germany, might 
induce Germany to believe that a fraud had been perpetrated 
upon her, and that a limping, incomplete, halting organization 
was forced upon her and upon all the members of the league 
before the league as contemplated by Germany when she signed 
the treaty had been called into existence. 

Mr. LENROOT. In the first place, Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor argues as to what Germany’s deliberations may have been, 
or her considerations were, in signing the treaty. But the Sen- 
ator knows quite as well as I do that from the very meager 
information that we were permitted to receive from the peace 
conference Germany was not permitted to consider a single 
paragraph of the peace treaty in any negotiable way. She was 
told, Sign here,” and she did. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, conceding that what the Senator 
has said is true, nevertheless, when we presented the treaty 
to Germany there were provisions in it which contemplated 
that the organization of the league should consist of a council, 
and that the United States of America should be one of the 
nations represented upon that council; and notwithstanding 
the fact that Germany admitted in the treaty that amendments 
might be made to the covenant of the league, yet she had a 
right to believe that amendments would not be made until the 
United States of America was a member of the league and 
participated in those amendments. 

I can readily understand that notwithstanding the treaty was 
forced upon Germany, Germany might have been more reluctant 
to sign, might have made more objections, and they might have 
been effectual if she had known that amendments could be made 
textually to the league without the United States being a party 
to the amendment, and I can readily understand that she would 
have been brought to the signing of the treaty with a greater 
celerity and with less difficulty if she knew that we were going 
to be a member of the league than if she had known that we were 
not to be a member of the league. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am very sorry, indeed, that 
the Senator from Utah has made the argument that he has just 
made, because by the very same process of reasoning the time 
may come when Germany, using the Senator's own words, will 
say that she is not bound by the provisions of the treaty because, 
following the Senator’s reasoning just one step further, if the 
United States rejects the peace treaty there can be no Jeague of 
nations at all; that if the United States rejects this treaty there 
can be no treaty of peace; that the treaty can not stand in any 
of its parts, notwithstanding the express provision that upon 
being ratified by three of the principal allied and associated 
powers it shall become effective. 

If the Senator’s argument has any standing Germany is out 
of this treaty to-day and will not be bound by it, because China 
is named in the treaty as one of the contracting powers. Yet 
China has not signed it and is out of it now, and proposes to re- 
main out of it. Does the Senator say that the league of nations 
can not function because China is not a member of it? Does the 
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Senator say that there will be no league of nations if the United 
States does not ratify this treaty? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President : 

Mr. LENROOT. Just a moment. If that be true, what be- 
comes of the provision in the treaty with reference to the right 
of withdrawal? It provides that the league of nations, on the 
Saar Basin, shall exercise sovereign control for 15 years. Sup- 
pose two years hence the United States withdraws from the 
league of nations, as it is given a right to do. The Senator's 
argument, then, could be used by Germany to the effect that 
“when we agreed to this the United States was a party to it, 
and, the United States having withdrawn from the league of na- 
tions, we are no longer bound by the provisions with reference to 
the Saar Basin.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask if there is anybody here in the 
American Senate who wants to hesitate about protecting the 
rights of America because, forsooth, it might not please Ger- 
many, or Germany might feel badly about it, or Germany might 
actually have to be brought to the table again and required to 
consent to it? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do; because the question seems to be 
directed to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Utah does not look at it from 
that point; but that is the legitimate consequence of his argu- 
ment, 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Just for a brief statement. 

Mr. KING. The question of the Senator from Missouri, I 
submit, with all due respect to him, is a very unfair question 
and was not warranted by the statement which I made in reply 
to the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin. I will say to the 
Senator from Missouri that I do not care what the feelings of 
the Senator or myself or any Senator may be toward Germany, 
we will deal fairly and justly with Germany, and if a contract 
hes been entered into that does give some favor to Germany 
we will live up to that contract, though by breaking it it might 
be of some advantage to the United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that is the very point—“ if a con- 
tract has been entered into.” If we make a contract with Ger- 
many we will keep it; but we have not made any contract yet. 
We are in the act of making one or refusing to make one. I 
want to know if anybody will hesitate to do what he thinks 
ought to be done for the protection of the United States simply 
because Germany has signed a contract and passed it over to 
us and we have not yet signed it? Are we so tender of Ger- 
many as that? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I simply wish to say, in 
further response to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krve], that if 
this language is not to receive its ordinary construction, if the 
league of nations does not come into being at the time that 
Germany agrees that the peace treaty becomes effective, then 
I say to the Senator from Utah that there is not only 1 para- 
graph but there are 50 paragraphs in the treaty that would 
permit Germany to escape from its provisions. But it does, 
and I have not before heard anyone question it except the 
Senator from Utah. 

Now, there is this difference, and I want to be entirely frank 


and fair about it. If a reservation is proposed and these 


three nations assent to it, silence upon the part of others gives 
acquiescence, while if an amendment to the covenant portion 
of the treaty is made it will require the express action by these 
three; and if Japan, for instance, shall have ratified the treaty 
before we come to the deposit of the ratification, it will require 
the express action of Japan as well, because all of the members 
of the council must be unanimous in order to secure an amend- 
ment of the treaty, and for that reason I prefer reservations 
wherever reservations can accomplish the purpose. 

That brings me, Mr. President, to a discussion of the pending 
amendment. I have heard the very eloquent speech of the 
Senator from California [Mr. JouHNson] and his desire to pro- 
tect American rights and American interests and safeguard the 
glory of our great country. We all agree with the sentiment 
expressed by the Senator from California, and I yield not to 
him or anyone else in my determination, in so far as one Sena- 
tor can assist, to secure equality between the United States 
and the British Empire in all matters affecting the interests 
of the United States. But I undertake to say, Mr. President, 
and I think I will be able to demonstrate before I conclude, 


that the amendment proposed by the Senator from California 
does not protect a single American right or safeguard a single 
American interest. It does do this, and I am in accord with 
it—it does, upon matters that do not concern us directly, give 
us a larger participation in world affairs in an advisory ca- 
pacity. It does give us a voice in the election of new members. 
It does give us a larger voice in the procedure merely of the 
assembly and the council. But that is all. 

Now, I shall undertake to demonstrate the proposition that I 
have made that it does not protect any American rights or 
safeguard any American interests. Whether this amendment 
be adopted or defeated, a reservation will be necessary to pro- 
tect America, because the Senator’s amendment does not do it, 
and I shall come to that a little later. 

First, as to the amendment, I want to call attention to not 
only its language but its relation to the text of the treaty and to 
what language it is a proviso. The treaty reads that: 

At meetings of the assembly each member of the Le en shall have 
one vote, and may not have more than three representatives, 

That is the text. The pending amendment adds the proviso: 

Provided, That when any member of the league has or possesses self- 
governing dominions or colonies or parts of empire, which are also 
members of the 2 the United States shall have votes in the as- 
sembly or council of the league AEA y equal to the aggregate voté 
of such member of the 1 and its self-governed dominions and col- 
onies and parts of empire in the council or assembly of the league. 

That is, it modifies the text of the treaty so that where it 
Says a member shall have one vote, it gives to the United States 
as large a number of votes as, in effect, the British Empire and 
its self-governing colonies and dominions have, where it has a 
vote; but it does not undertake to and does not increase the 
voting power of the United States one iota except in cases where, 
under the text of the treaty, the United States has one vote. 

Let us take the first proposition. The amendment, therefore, 
does not protect the United States in the case of a dispute be- 
tween the United States and any member of the British Empire. 
I concede now—for I think without a reservation that would be 
the construction—that in a dispute with Great Britain all of 
her self-governing dominions and colonies would have the right 
to vote, but this amendment would not give us the right to vote 
in that case, because we would be one of the parties to the dis- 
pute, and the language of the treaty is that neither party to a 
dispute shall have a vote at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question, if it will not interrupt the course of his 
remarks? 

Mr. LENROOT, I am very glad to yield to the Senator? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, I want to call attention to the 
corollary of this amendment, and, as I said in the beginning of 
my remarks this morning, they should both be read together as 
a part of the same plan. If this amendment be adopted and 
the subsequent amendment be adopted, is not the case stated 
by the Senator met? 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I want to ask the Senator if he con- 
cedes that where we are a party to the dispute we do not have 
any vote? ; 
ae JOHNSON of Califernia. Oh, there is no question about 

t. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, Let me ask further, does not 
the adoption of the second amendment meet the situation sug- 
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gested? 
` Mr. LENROOT. It does so far as a dispute with the British 
Empire is concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The two go together, and what 
is the use of criticizing? The two are part of the same plan, 
the same amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. -I was not criticizing. I propose to lead up 
to and discuss every possible dispute that the United States 
might have of which the league.of nations or the council could 
take jurisdiction, and I propose to show that in no single case 
would the Senator’s amendment protect the United States, and 
I took that as the first one. 

I am very frank to say that that can be cured, and I assume 
will be cured, either by reservation or amendment; so I pass 
on to the next. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. But it is cured by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], which 
is a part of this same plan. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; and there are other things that 
will be cured. I sincerely hope that the defect in the Senator's 
amendment in failing to protect the interests of the United 
States will be cured subsequently by reservation. 

Let us go on to the next character of dispute. I have now 
established—admitted by the Senator from California—that 
wherever the United States is engaged in a dispute we have 
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no vote, and his amendment will not affect that situation. 
Then suppose, Mr. President, that we have a dispute with 
Japan. We are a party to the dispute. It goes to the council. 
To bind us against making war the council must be unanimous, 
and we may fear that the council will be unanimously against 
our contention in that dispute with Japan, and therefore we 
remove the dispute to the assembly. That will be the only 
reason that could possibly exist for our ever taking the initia- 
tive in removing a dispute from the council to the assembly, 
in the hope that in the assembly we could secure a majority of 
the other members of the league who would not sustain the 
unanimous action of the council. Otherwise there could be no 
possible object in our taking the dispute out of the hands of the 
council and putting it into the hands of the assembly. 

But what, then, would be our position? The Senator from 
California admitted a few minutes ago that wherever we were 
a party to a dispute we had no vote; therefore his amendment 
could not affect that situation in the slightest degree. Never- 
theless, with this amendment adopted, in that dispute, removed 
by us to the assembly, Great Britain would have her six votes; 
she would have her five votes in the assembly to sustain her 
action as a member of the council. 

I will undertake now to demonstrate—and I think I can 
demonstrate—that the adoption of this amendment will not 
give the United States an equal number of votes with the British 
Empire wherever a dispute between any nations is referred to 
the assembly. Article 15 reads: 

In any case referred to the assembly all the provisions of this article 
and of article 12 relating to the action and powers of the council shall 
apply to the action and powers of the assembly: Provided, That a re- 
port made by the assembly, if concurred in b the representatives of 
those members of the league represented on the council and of a ma- 
jority of the other members of the league, exclusive in each case of 
the representatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same 
force as a report by the council concurred in by all the members thereof 
other than e representatives of one or more of the parties to the 
dispute. 

Now, let us see whether this amendment would have the 
slightest application in the case of a dispute between two coun- 
tries, neither of whom is the British Empire or ourselves. Sup- 
pose a dispute between Greece and Bulgaria comes to the 
council and one or the other of the parties, believing that the 
council will be unanimously against it, removes the dispute 
to the assembly in the hope that a majority of the assembly 
can be secured to veto the action of the council, will we have 
six votes there? The British Empire will; there is no doubt 
about that; but under the amendment now pending, purporting 
to give the United States equality with the British Empire, we 
shall have but one vote in the assembly. Note the language: 

Provided, That a report made by the assembly, if concurred in by the 
representatives of those members of the league represented on the 
council and a majority of the other members of the league— 

We are on the council in that dispute between Greece and 
Bulgaria; but we are not, and this amendment does not make 
us, one of “ the other members of the league” that have a vote. 

So that in the event of a dispute between those two countries 
being transferred from the council to the assembly we would 
have no vote in making that majority, whether this amend- 
ment would purport to give us 6 votes or 600 votes. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there can be no doubt about that construction, for note 
the language with reference to certain other provisions of the 
treaty—for instance, in relation to amendments of the covenant: 

Amendments to this covenant will take effect when ratified by the 
members of the league whose representatives compose the council and 
by a majority of the members of the league whose representatives com- 
pose the assembly. 

In that case the members of the council help to make up the 
majority required in the assembly; that is clear. So, too, with 
reference to amendments to the labor provisions: 

Amendments to this part of the present treaty which are adopted by 
the conference by a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
delegates 3 shall take effect when ratifled by the States whose 
representatives compose the council of the league of nations and by 
three-fourths of the members. 

There again the vote of the nation that is represented on the 
council is also counted in the assembly to secure the majority, 
but not so in the case of a dispute, for there, Mr. President, is 
the little word “other”’—‘“and of a majority of the other 
members of the league.” Is it not entirely clear, therefore, that 
although this amendment be adopted we shall not have six 
votes upon any matter in dispute between any nations, irre- 
spective of whether or not we are a party to the dispute? 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield first to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, at this juncture, if it will not 
disturb the harmony of the Senator’s argument, I want to in- 
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quire whether under the provisions of the first amendment it 
would not operate to give the United States six votes in the 
council? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think not, because the British Empire 
would have only one vote in the council, 

Mr. THOMAS. The language is ambiguous. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say that if Canada should ever be 
admitted to the council it would give the British Empire two 
votes in the council. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the intention; but as drawn it would 

Seem to be sufficiently broad to have the effect of increasing 
our vote in the council. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure that I quite understood the con- 
tention of the Senator from Wisconsin, but if I did understand 
his position it was that whenever there was any controversy 
submitted to the assembly, being a member of the council, we 
would have no vote in the assembly? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr. KING. Applying the same rule, Great Britain, 
would have no vote in the assembly? 

Mr. LENROOT. Great Britain tee not, but her five colo- 
nies would. 

Mr. KING. Yes; the Senator thinks that her five colonies 
would have a vote, but that Great Britain herself would not? 

Mr. LENROOT, She would have five votes in the assembly 
to our none. 

Mr. KING. I wanted to 0 the Senator's position. 

Mr. LENROOT. But Great Britain herself would be ex- 
cluded from the assembly as we are excluded from the assembly 
because we are a member of the council. 2 

Mr. President, I feel very certain that upon reflection every 
Senator must agree to this construction and agree that this 
amendment does not protect any vital interest of the United 
States. Therefore, whether this amendment be adopted or de- 
feated, a reservation will be absolutely necessary if the United 
States is to be protected against inequality in voting. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator if I am correct in 
my conclusion that it is the judgment of the Senator that the 
adoption of this amendment will have no effect whatever? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; I am coming to that. It has no 
effect whatever upon any matter affecting directly the vital 
interests of the United States. I say that absolutely and with- 
out qualification. The United States ought to be protected in 
that regard. There ought not to be this inequality between the 
British Empire and the United States upon matters affecting 
the vital interests of the United States. So, Mr. President, I 
have proposed to the Committee on Foreign Relations a reserva- 
tion upon this subject, which I ask to have read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That the United States te no obligation to be bound b 
election, decision, or findin g of the council or assembly in whic! ony 
member and its self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts of empire, 
in the aggregate, have had more than one vote; or in case of any dis- 
pute between the United States and any member in which such member 
or any self-governing dominion, colony, empire, or part of empire 
united with it politically shall have voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed reservation will 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask that it simply lie upon the table, as 
the Committee on Foreign Relations are already considering it. 

The effect of that reservation, Mr. President, is to protect the 
interests of the United States against this inequality of voting, 
because under it we assume no obligation to be bound wherever 
Great Britain with her colonies and dominions have cast more 
than one vote; nor are we bound in case of a dispute either 
with Great Britain or any of her colonies or.dominions where 
they have voted at all. That gives us equality so far as pro- 
tecting our vital interests is concerned. 

Now it is said that Canada, our neighbor—for whose sacri- 
fices in the late war too much praise can not be given—ought 
to have the fullest recognition as a nation in the league of 
nations. Mr. President, I have no objection to Canada becom- 


then, 


ing a member of the league of nations; I have no objection 
to Canada having a vote of an advisory character in any mat- 
ter; but I do object to the British Empire having six votes to 
bind us while we have only one vote to bind them. 

If Canada—and I say it in no spirit of criticism or reflection 
upon her—wants to enter the sisterhood of nations, with all 
let Canada declare her 


the sovereign powers of a nation, 
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independence and secure her full sovereignty. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if Canada at the conclusion of this war had declared that 
she desired her independence from Great Britain, who is there 
that thinks it would not have been granted, because Canada 
could have maintained that position if it had not been freely 
granted? She did not see fit to make such a declaration. Can- 
ada desires to retain the protection and the privileges of being 
a portion of the British Empire, and that is her business, not 
ours. If she desires to remain a part of the British Empire, 
if she desires to remain in the condition she now is, where we 
as a Nation can have no communication officially with the Canu- 
dian Government except through the British Empire, if she 
desires to continue that relationship, that is her business and 
not ours; but she has not the right in the same breath to de- 
mand all of the privileges of a sovereign nation and the right 
to bind us by her vote when in all her foreign relations she is 
absolutely under the control of the mother country, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to preface my question with the state- 
ment that I most heartily concur in what the Senator has 
just said in regard to Canada. It seems to me that his state- 
ment is perfectly logical and is not susceptible to any question. 

The question I wanted to ask the Senator was in regard to his 
proposed reservation, which I do not criticize either. But 
suppose that we adopt this reservation and approve the treaty 
with it as a part of the resolution of approval. Does not the 
Senator think that it goes much further in its legal effect on the 
treaty than any amendment that has heretofore been proposed? 
And if objection is made, for instance, to the Shantung amend- 
ment because it will have to go back, as some claim—which I 
do not admit—but assuming that to be true, does it not follow 
that this reservation which the Senator has proposed will 
make the approval of the treaty, at least by Great Britain and 
her colonies, an absolute impossibility? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not at all. I think the Senator will plainiy 
see the distinction between this reservation and the Shantung 
amendment, for instance. The Shantung amendment proposed 
to rewrite that portion of the treaty and change the name of 
the grantee from Japan to China. It not only would have 
changed the formal text of the treaty, but it would have 
changed one of the very material parts of the treaty. This 
reservation changes nothing. We do not in this reservation 
deny to the British Empire six votes. They may cast their six 
votes in any matter that they choose, but in that event we 
assume no Obligation to be bound by the action there taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. That applies whether we are in the dispute or 
not, according to this reservation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely; and it ought to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator on that. I am not 
criticizing his reservation, but I am trying to get at the legal 
effect of it. To my mind it absolutely in effect, although it 
is done in the form of a reservation, will take away from 
Canada, from New Zealand, from Australia, and all other de- 

‘pendent colenies of that kind who are members of the league 
the absolute power that they have ander the league as it now 
stands. In other words, no dispute could arise in which these 
self-governing dominions voted where the decision would, for 
instance, bind the United States. If we are going into a league 
of nations with a provision attached that we will not be bound 
in any case unless we want to, where these self-governing col- 
onies vote, we make it absolutely ineffective, it seems to me. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think not. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me, in the first place, that England 
and her self-governing colonies, if each of them wanted to have 
as I assume they do—the same powers as any other member of 
the league, could not under any conditions accept this reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Because it destroys that power absolutely. I 
think it is the right principle. I do not think they ought each 
one to have a vote. I agree with the Senator there fully. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see. In case they desire to bind the 
United States, they must content themselves with one yote; that 
is all. If they are indifferent as to whether the United States 
is bound or not—which may well be the case, for instance, in the 
illustration that I gave between Greece and Bulgaria—they may 
exercise and probably would exercise their right to cast six 
votes; but in any case where we are a party to the dispute we 
say we are not bound by the action if they cast more than one 
vote. 
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Mr. NORRIS. But this applies to any dispute, whether we 
are a party to it or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. . 

Mr. NORRIS. And its adoption would result in giving to each 
one of these component parts one-sixth of a vote. 

Mr. LENROOT. However they chose to arrange it between 
themselves. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The effect of this, to be very frank about it, 
is that in any case, if they want to bind us, they must content 
themselves with one vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator conceive, in the business that 
will come before the assembly and the council, of such a reckless 
method of doing business? We would have some decisions that 
would be binding, and some that would not be binding. If some 
other country did the same thing that the United States does, by 
means of a reservation similar to this one, and they undertook to 
cast their entire six votes, I can hardly conceive how they would 
be able to accomplish anything, because there would be con- 
tinually part of the nations that would be bound and -part of 
the nations that would not be bound in practically everything 
that might come before them. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator has forgotten the very 
material proposition that nearly all of the obligations that are 
imposed by this treaty are imposed by the treaty itself, and are 
several obligations of each nation; that there are very few 
eases, indeed, where the league or the council is given any juris- 
diction to make any decision that is binding upon anybody; 
and the only one that now comes to my mind is the one with ref- 
erence to arbitration and inquiry. So far as disputes between 
other nations are concerned, I am not very particular as to 
whether they cast their votes there or not; but wherever we 
have a dispute with any nation I do not want the British Empire 
to have six votes to our none, and, when they are engaged in 
disputes, I do not want us to have only one vote to their none. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can hardly conceive of anything that might 
come up Officially before the council or the assembly to which we 
were not parties, even, where we would not be interested in 
the result of the decision. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, interested, certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. We would be vitally interested in practically 
everything, I think. That would have been true if we had had 
a league before this war, and Germany had undertaken to go 
across Belgium as she did. We would not have been a party 
to it, probably, but we were just as much interested as anybody 
who would have been a party to it; and I should think that 
would apply to the great bulk of the business that would come 
before either the league or the council. I can not conceive of an 
exception. 

Mr. LENROOT.. I again state that except in the case of 
disputes I do not now call to mind anything in the treaty that 
would create a binding obligation upon the United States by 
action of the assembly or council. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is probably true. The treaty binds 
the various nations to do and not to do certain things, inde- 
pendent of disputes: but the real, vital thing, if the league is 
effective to maintain the peace of the world, is going to be that 
it will settle satisfactorily the disputes that arise. We do not 
care anything about anything that does not amount to a dis- 
pute; but when we get into a dispute we are interested in it, 
because it is out of the disputes, the disagreements, and the 
misunderstandings that wars come, 

Mr. LENROOT. I am surprised to hear the Senator’s state- 
ment. Does he think that if this league comes into being, and 
we become a party to it, the nations will generally, under the 
procedure defined in the league covenant, make decisions that 
are binding upon anybody? 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, Mr. President, if the decisions are not 
going to be binding, there is not any use in having any 
decisions. I do not mean by that that any nation could not 
defy them and have an international revolution, probably, or 
anything of that kind; but I mean to say that if the disputes 
that arise in the future between the nations of the world are 
settled, they must be settled because the various nations, 
whether directly interested or not, are bound by the settlement 
that is made; and machinery that does not bring that about 
will not accomplish anything. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am very much surprised at 
the confidence that the Senator seems to express in this league 
covenant, for, while. I am for it, with proper reservations, I 
want to say very frankly that I never have believed that it 
would be possible very often to secure a unanimous decision of 
the nine members of the council and a majority of the other 
members of the league upon any dispute between any two great 


nations. If I thought that was the beneficial part of the league, 
I would have very little confidence, indeed, in it. I believe that 
the beneficial portions of this league covenant are, first, article 
11, whereby all the members will agree to discuss international 
matters affecting the peace of the world, not attempting to 
make binding decisions upon anyone, but bringing the moral in- 
fluence of the nations of the world to bear upon a nation com- 
mitting wrong. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 3 

Phe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
cousin yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. How does the Senator construe the other 
part of that article? 

Mr. LENROOT. Where it says take such action“? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; take such action as they deem neces- 
sary to preserve the peace of the world,” er that is the sub- 
stance of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I construe that te mean that the only action 
they can take is by way of recommendation. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt], 
who is more familiar with these articles than I, says that the 
language is that they “shall take any action that may be deemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. What does that mean? 

Mr. LENROOT. That means, in my judgment, merely that 
they may express their opinions, they may make recommenda- 
tions to the various members as to what action they think the 
members ought to take to safeguard the peace of the world; 
put no jurisdiction is vested anywhere in this league of nations 
to enforce any of its decisions, and, in the absenee of that, there 
is no power, military or naval, contemplated to be placed at the 
disposal of the league, and there is no coercive power except 
under article 16 for a violation of the covenants with reference 
to arbitration and inquiry. There are no other penalties; and 
so, in the light of an explicit grant of jurisdiction, it does not 
seem to me that one is warranted in saying that this league 
has any power to enforce in any way any findings that it may 
make or any recommendations in which it may concur, 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, what has the Senator to say about 
subsection (e) of article 23? 

Mr. LENROOT. It reads: 

Will intrust the 1 with the general supervision over the execu- 
tion of agreements regard to the traffic in women and children and 
the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs. 

The Senator desires to know my construction of that? 

Mr. FALL. Yes. What authority has the league under that? 

Mr. LENROOT. None, independently. My construction of 
that language is that the members undertake by subsequent ac- 
tion to explicitly provide for the supervision to be exercised 
by the league, but according to my construction they could not 
exercise any powers independently of this substantive grant. 

Mr. FALL. No; but there is already a series of international 
agreements, particularly one with reference to the traflic men- 
tioned, to which Germany and other nations are parties. Under 
this provision are you turning it over to the league? 

Mr. LENROOT, It is “subject to and in accordance with the 
provisions of international conventions existing or hereafter to 
be agreed upon.” To my mind that simply means that if we 
had in the past an international convention, with some bureau 
exercising supervision over it, that that supervision is trans- 
ferred to the league. 

Mr. FALL. Oh, no; you enter into a general agreement, as 
you have done by the present agreement, and each nation itself 
supervises and executes the provision which it obligates itself 
to. But under subsection (c) you are now delegating that 
power, as I understand it, to the league. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly not to the extent of this league 
having any independent power of enforcement, any more than 
you may say we have entered into a treaty and it has the force 
of law, but with no force provided to make it effective, and that, 
of course, is behind all law. None is provided in this league of 
nations, and in the absence of it the most that could be said, ifa 
nation fails to carry out such a promise as is implied by the 
Senator, would be that it was a breaking of the covenant by 
that nation. ) 

Mr. FALL. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. Under part 13 of this treaty, which is a part of 
the league itself, there is a provision for the meeting of the 
labor council, and set forth in the article itself is the agenda 
for that first meeting. In the agenda of that first labor meeting 
is the consideration of child-labor laws. The Congress of the 
United States has already passed child-labor laws, and the 
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Supreme Court of the United States has upon two occasions de- 
clared them unconstitutional. As I read the provisions of part 
13, which go back to and have back of them for their enforce- 
ment the league provisions to which the Senator is now refer- 
ring, if two-thirds of the nations adopt the agenda preposed— 
that is, if they adopt in words the child-labor law passed by the 
Congress of the United States, and the Congress of the United 
States again agrees to it—the Supreme Court of the United 
States has lost its jurisdiction, and it becomes a law by delega- 
tion to the league of nations and to the league of labor. It 
gives the league power to enferce its decision. I am merely 

this because of fhe line of argument the Senator is 
making that the league can not enforce anything. So we are 
confronted with the situation, in the face of a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, if the Congress of -the 
United States again passes a child-labor law which has been 
recommended by the council of the labor unions of the world, 
it will become the duty of the league, as well as of the league 
council, to enforce that law, despite the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say, in reply to that, that in the first 
place no delegation of power can be granted in this or any other 
treaty for any representatives or to anybody to perform any act 
in viplation of our Constitution. 

Mr. FALL. There the Senator and myself are in thorough 
accord. I have taken that position frem the beginning. But I 
am simply calling the attention of the Senator to my construc- 
tion of an attempt, at any rate, to violate the Constitution of the 
United States by a delegation of power. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think there can be any doubt 
abont it. 

Mr. FALL. That it would be unconstitutional? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. If I may trespass further upon the Senator's 
time, I have listened with a great deal of interest to the argu- 
ment of the Senator, not only that which he is making now 
but that which I have heard him make before in reference to 
the voting and the effect of the Johnson amendment. The Sen- 
ator, as I understand it, takes the position that by virtue of 
the fact that the United States is a member of the council, under 
article 15 it would have only one vote, at any rate, and that 
with regard to the Johnson amendment, providing that in a 
vote either in the council or in the assembly the United States 
should always have as many votes as Great Britain and her 
self-governing colonies, the Senator takes the position, I un- 
derstand, that by virtue of our being represented on the coun- 
cil, under the Johnson amendment we would not be entitled to 
the total of six votes. 7 

Mr. LENROOT. Not under the Jolmson amendment or the 
original text, either. 

Mr. FALL. Is it not the proper construction, that in the as- 
sembly, under article 15, where the matter goes either auto- 
matically or by request of the parties to the assembly, in the 
instance that the Senater has been citing in the assembly the 
nations vote by groups? ‘They are simply grouped for voting. 
In the assembly there are so many votes, and in the assembly 
to-day Great Britain has six and the United States has one. 
They are in the assembly. 

Mr. LENROOT. They are in the assembly for certain pur- 
poses. 

Mr. FALL. For certain purposes, but they vote by groups, 
and it is provided that the vote of one group shall be unani- 
mous, and the vote of the other group by a majority, shortly 
speaking. Yet the Senator says that under the Johnson amend- 
ment we would have only one vote and Great Britain six. I 
can not understand that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly, because we belong in one group 
where we have one vote. 

Mr. FALL. But we are voting in the assembly, and the 
voting is by groups only in the assembly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Les; but it takes the two groups, and it 
says in one group there must be unanimous action. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘Then, there must be a majority of the other 
groups. 

Mr. FALL. Precisely. 

Mr. LENROOT. And we are not in that other group. 

Mr. FALL. Oh, yes; we are in the assembly, and the assembly 
is composed of a total of two groups. Great Britain has one vote 
in one of the groups and five in the other. The Johnson amend- 
ment gives the United States its one vote in one and five in the 
other. 

Mr. LENROOT. How do we get in the other? 

Mr. FALL, We are in there by virtue of being in the assembly. 
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Mr. LENROOT. No; here are two groups in the assembly. 
In which group are we? We are not in both. 

Mr. FALL. We are in both under the Johnson amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. We certainly are not. 

Mr. FALL. We certainly are. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see. Does the Senator say that in 
the absence of the Johnson amendment we would have one vote 
in one group and one in the other? 

Mr. FALL. We would have the one vote in the assembly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would we have two votes in the assembly? 

Mr. FALL. If we cast the one vote against the other eight 
members of the council group, then the council vote would not be 
unanimous; but our vote would be a vote in the assembly and 
not a vote in the council. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me read the language: 

At menage of the assembly each member sf the league shall have 
one vote, and may not have more than one representative. 

How many votes, under the text of the treaty, will we have 
in the assembly—one or two? 

Mr. FALL. If you say that Great Britain has six, despite that 
wording, then I say that under the Johnson amendment we have 
six. 

Mr. LENROOT. Great Britain has five. 

Mr, FALL. A total of six. 

Mr. LENROOT. Five in this group of the assembly, that is 
required to make up the majority. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator makes the mistake, in my judg- 
ment, of undertaking to say that because you vote by groups 
you do not vote in the assembly, 

Mr. LENROOT. I have to pay some attention, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the language of the treaty. What definition or con- 
struction does the Senator give to the words “a majority of 
the other members of the assembly“? 

Mr. FALL, Exactly what was intended by Great Britain, in 
my judgment, was that if she voted with the other nine she 
could veto the action of her self-governing colonies, possibly, 
in the assembly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. Then they are only “ other mem- 
bers of the league” who are included in the majority. We can 
not be a member of one group and also a member of the other 
group. 

Mr. FALL. We can under the Johnson amendment, 
not under your insistence. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Johnson amendment has nothing to do 
with increasing membership. It has only to do with increasing 
the votes of one member. 

Mr. FALL. The Johnson amendment distinctly provides that 
we shall have in the council and assembly an aggregate vote 
equal to that of any other nation with all of her self-governing 
colonies. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is that the construction the Senator gives 
to it? 

Mr. FALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that is true, we have five votes in the 
assembly where we are a party to the dispute. Is that the Sena- 
tor’s construction? 

Mr. FALL. No, sir. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then if we do not have five votes in that 
ease, why not? 

Mr. FALL. The Senator’s construction gives Great Britain 
five votes in the assembly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Because they are different members of the 
league. That is a complete answer. 

Mr. FALL. That is a complete answer in the Senator's con- 
ception of it. A complete answer to the Senator’s position is 
that it would be very much better for the United States to adopt 
the amendment and exclude herself forever from the council. 
Then she would have six votes, 

Mr. LENROOT. But I shall not repeat my argument on that, 
Mr. President. I think it is entirely clear that throughout this 
treaty the representatives who constitute the council vote in the 
assembly where they together constitute a majority. It says 
that. But in this particular case the language is “the other 
members of the assembly,” and that very clearly excludes the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I have made this argument not in opposition 
to the amendment but because there has been so much said 
about it as protecting American rights and American interests 
that I think the country ought to know that this amendment 
does not give the protection the United States is entitled to have, 
and it is for that reason only that I have gone into this matter 
as fully as I have. There is, Mr. President, one character of 
action by the league that this amendment will apply to, and to 
my mind in a very beneficial way, and that is under article 11, 
where it is proyided that the lengue may take jurisdiction of 
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matters affecting the peace of the world; Wut there it is not 
provided that the league can take any action that is binding 
upon anybody. Under the Johnson amendment, in meetings of 
the league or assembly, under article 11, it is true that we 
would have six votes with the six votes of the British Empire, 
but only in an advisory way. It is true that we would only 
fiave six votes, Mr. President, in participation in world affairs 
not directly affecting us or concerning us. I am rather sur- 
prised, Mr. President, that some of the advocates of this amend- 
ment, when the only substantial effect of it is to give the United 
States a larger participation in the afas of the world, are 
supporting it so strenuously, when, if I understand the position 
of some of them, they are against the United States partici- 
pating even in an advisory capacity in any affairs in the world 
that do not directly affect America. 

I am not one of those who hold that position. I believe that 
the United States ought to take an interest in the affairs of the 
world, and throughout this controversy my position has been 
that I have not been willing by my vote to have the United 
States assume obligations under this treaty that would destroy 
the free will and the free judgment of the people of the United 
States. But in a meeting of the nations of the world to dis- 
cuss the peace of the world, without the right to make binding 
obligations upon us or upon anybody else, I think there ought 
to be an equality in an advisory way between the United States 
and the British Empire. That being the only effect, in my 
judgment, of this amendment, I see no harm at least in adopt- 
ing it. 

But, Mr. President, I must call attention to the fact that 
while some Senators are so eloquently declaiming that the 
United States shall protect its glory and its honor, if I under- 
stand their position, when the final vote comes upon the treaty 
they will vote, some of them at least, not that the United States 
shall have six votes to the British Empire's six, not even that 
the United States shall have one to the British Empire's six, 
but when it comes to the final act they will vote that the Brit- 
ish Empire, so far as they are concerned, may have six votes in 
the league of nations having to do with the peace of the worid, 
but they do not want the United States of America to have any 
vote there, even in an advisory way. With that conclusion I 
can not concur. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I desire in a very few words to 
state why I am opposed to the Johnson amendment. I am in 
favor of some remedy for curing the inequality which the 
Johnson amendment seeks to cure, but I do not think the 
inequality can be cured by means of that amendment. I think 
the amendment, as applied to the covenant, is unworkable and 
impracticable. 

In framing the league of nations three courses were open. 
The league might have been framed upon the principle that each 
sovereign nation was a member and had a single vote. It 
might have been framed upon the principle that each sovereign 
nation was a member and had a single vote, and that the self- 
governing colonies and dominions were also members but with- 
out any voting power. In either of those cases the Johnson 
amendment, or any similar provision, would not have been 
necessary. But the league was not framed on either of these 
principles. It was framed on che third principle, namely, of 
giving every sovereign nation a single vote as a member of the 
league, and giving every self-governing colony or dominion a 
single vote as a member of the league. Therefore, we have 
sovereign States members of the league, each entitled to a 
single vote, and we have self-governing colonies and dominions 
members of the league, each entitled to a single vote. In other 
words, self-governing colonies or dominions are put upon an 
absolute equality with sovereign States, and each member has 
a single vote. 

Now, it is very difficult to meet this principle of inequality 
which arises from the fact that each of the self-governing 
eolonies or dominions has a vote. I do not believe, however, 
that it can be remedied by the Johnson amendment. 

Suppose the assembly of the league were gathered together 
in this Chamber, and the question before the assembly was the 
admission of a new member to the league. There are 32 mem- 
bers. present, each entitled to a single vote. Thirty-one mem- 
bers vote. There are 31 votes. cast, one by each member. The 
thirty-second member, which is the United States, is called 
upon to vote, and casts six votes. Five of those members who 
have voted are self-governing colonies or dominions. Twenty- 
seven of them are sovereign States, several of them world- 
empire States, and yet the United States casts a vote equal to 
the votes of six of the largest States or nations. 

Suppose we admitted the 15 neutral countries to the league, 
as now contemplated. We then have 45 members of the league; 
and, the question before the assembly being the admission of a 
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new State to the league, the voting proceeds. Forty-four mem- 
bers, nations as well as self-governing colonies and dominions, 
vote, each casting a single vote. The forty-fifth nation, the 
United States, is called upon to vote and casts six votes. Thirty- 
nine of those members who have cast their votes represent sov- 
ereign nations. Is the United States entitled to six votes to 
the one vote each of those sovereign nations? Is that curing the 
‘principle of inequality? 

But suppose, as the covenant contemplates, the league em- 
braces the world. Suppose Germany, Austria, and other nations 
‘have been admitted, so that the league comprises 50 members, 
‘and the members are gathered together in the assembly to vote 
upon the question of an amendment to the covenant. Forty- 
nine of those members cast a single vote each, and when the 
‘United States is called it casts six votes. Is that curing the 
Principle of inequality? 

Mr. President, the framework of the league is founded upon 
membership voting, each member having one vote, and when 
Jou disturb that principle of membership voting you have got to 
reconstruet the league covenant from beginning to end. Let us 
see. The first function of the assembly—and I am paying par- 
ticular attention to the assembly, is to elect new members. New 
members are admitted, if the admission is agreed to, by two- 
‘thirds of the assembly—that is, two-thirds of the members of 
the assembly. How are you going to apply the Johnson amend- 
ment to that provision? You must certainly change the text in 
order to apply it. In the covenant as now framed it is the 
members who vote, and when you change it by giving the United 
States 6 votes it is a good deal as if 95 members of the United 
States Senate each had a single vote and the ninety-sixth mem- 
ber, the Senator from California, for example, had 6 yotes. Is 
that a workable form of voting? 

In a corporation there are two methods of voting, as applied 
respectively to the directors and to the stockholders. The 
directors vote as members of the board, and each member has 
one vote. As for the stockholders, the vote of each stockholder 
is measured by the number of shares of stock he owns. In the 
Johnson amendment it seems to me that in principle you are 
undertaking to combine these two inconsistent forms of voting. 
At least this can not be done without you reconstruct the 
covenant, and I do not believe you can reconstruct the covenant 
so as to combine membership voting with a plurality of votes 
given to one member. 

As to the provision with regard to electing new members by 
the vote of two-thirds of the assembly or two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the assembly, you will have to change the text there, 
‘and I am unable to see how you can change the text to make 
it conform to the Johnson amendment. 

The second function of the assembly is to make rules of pro- 
cedure. How are they made? They are made by a majority of 
the members of the league represented at the meeting of the as- 
sembly. Mind you, all through it is the league and the members 
of the league represented in the assembly who vote, each hav- 
ing one vote. How are you going to apply the Johnson amend- 
ment there? I do not know. 

Again, if we turn to article 15, where provision is made to 
refer a dispute to the assembly, you will find that the assembly 
then yotes in two groups, one group comprising the council, 
where the vote must be unanimous, and the other comprising 
the remaining members of the assembly, where the vote must 
be by a majority. And here, again, I ask, How are you going 
to adjust the Johnson amendment to these provisions? To do 
this you must certainly change the method of voting in these 
provisions. That is the third function of the assembly. 

The fourth function relates to amendments, Article 26 pro- 
vides: 

Amendments to this covenant will take effect when ratified by the 
members of the league whose representatives compose the council and 
by a majority of the members of the league whose representatives com- 
pose the assembly, 

Now, it is apparent that you can not apply the Johnson 
amendment to this provision without reconstruction. 

From these illustrations it is manifest that if you are going 
to undertake to apply the Johnson amendment to the text of the 
covenant, you have got to reconstruct the whole covenant and 
insert in different provisions appropriate language to make it 
clear that these provisions cover the Johnson amendment. For 
these reasons I think the Johnson amendment is impracticable 
and will not accomplish the object it seeks. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Rhode Island yield to the Senator from 
‘Missouri? 
Nr. COLT. I should prefer not to yield just at this point. I 
am about through. Instead of attempting to destroy the cove- 


nant, I think the best way to cure this inequality is by the reser- 
vation suggested by the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lxwnoor]. This reservation provides in substance that in any 
case in which we feel that this inequality has worked an injustice , 
to us we shall not be bound; in other words, that we shall not 
hold ourselves under obligation to be bound by any decision, re- 
port, election, or finding of either the assembly or the council in 
which a member and its self-governing colonies or dominions 
have more than one yote. I believe that is the most practical 
suggestion that has been made, and that it is the only way that 
we can meet this question of inequality. 

So far as the Moses amendment is concerned, the difficulty can 
be easily met. It can be met by the reservation of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCummen] ; it can be met by the Len- 
root reservation. It is perfectly easy to meet that proposition; 
and let me tell you why. 

Under the covenant the parties in interest are excluded from 
voting in a dispute, and we want the word “ parties” or “party ” 
to include the member and its self-governing colonies and domin- 
ions; and it is perfectly easy to do this by a reservation. I do 
not want to vote for the Johnson amendment, because I do not 
believe in any amendment to the treaty which calls for a resub- 
mission to the other signatories; and, further, because I believe 
that this inequality can be met by a reservation. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, while I favor the adoption of 
reservations rather than textual amendments, and have, I be- 
lieve, consistently followed that course and policy, still at the 
outset of the short statement I propose to make, I wish to say 
that I see no reasonable objection to the suggestion which has 
been made that if the treaty is finally ratified with reservations 
individual acquiescence on the part of three of the major na- 
tions should be required. I say that for this reason: If the 
reservations finally adopted by the Senate are unsatisfactory, 
to other members of the proposed league, most assuredly they 
propose to say so; they must enter their objections. If, on the 
other hand, the reservations we nrake are satisfactory to them, 
or at least they feel that they should not enter formal objec- 
tion because of many matters incidental thereto, then, presum- 
ably, there is no reason in the world, as I analyze the situa- 
tion, why likewise they should not say so? So I can see no 
reason why, if the treaty is ratified with reservations, what- 
ever the reservations may be, we should not insist on having 
them agreed to or acquiesced in by three of the nations, and 
that fact clearly stated. 

In a speech I delivered in this Chamber a few weeks ago, I 
endeavored to make clear that, while I was in full sympathy 
with the objects sought by practically all of the amendments 
that have been offered, I felt convinced that they could be bet- 
ter attained by including strong, unmistakable reservations in 
our resolution of ratification, covering every one of these ques- 
tions from the American standpoint, rather than by making 
textual amendments to the document. The former at least 
gives promise of a much earlier disposition of the whole matter, 
and all must admit that the latter means more delay. 

Most naturally and properly, the intent of the amendment 
under consideration has been generally approved. Were I not 
convinced that a reservation to be later offered would provide 
even greater protection, or if I believed the question could not 
be covered by a reservation, I would without hesitation vote 
for the pending amendment. But, in my judgment, even this 
amendment would not protect America in a practical way to 
the extent that the reservations covering the same subject are 
designed to do. For instance, the treaty clearly provides that 
parties to a dispute will not be permitted to vote; I have been 
greatly impressed with the contention that, if America became 
involved in a dispute—say, with Japan—it would not make any 
difference whether America had 6 votes or 60 yotes, she would 
be barred from yoting. The passage of this amendment would 
in no way help that situation. The reservation which will un- 
doubtedly be adopted, if the treaty is to be finally ratified, pro- 
vides that in just such a case as cited no other country could 
cast, in effect, more than one vote, thus precluding Great Britain 
from using her 6 votes. If the reservation be not adopted, but 
the pending amendment be -adopted, Great Britain’s 6 votes 
would count, but America’s 6 would be excluded from voting in 
any such hypothetical case as I have cited. 

Which is more beneficial, a vote for temporary political ex- 
pediency, because it touches a popular chord, or a vote for the 
lasting protection of American interests? 

As stated, if there were no other way to correct this glaring 
inequality, I would unhesitatingly vote for the pending amend- 
ment, but I feel absolutely convinced that the method of reser- 
yation I have discussed protects America even more positively 
and completely and will accelerate action, which we certainly 
agree should be in great part the essence of our efforts. 
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It seems to me only reasonable to assume that textual amend- 
ments to the document mean necessarily a reconsideration on 
the part of the powers abroad collectively, just as amendments 
to any pending measure mean in any legislative or deliberative 
‘tbody. ‘While, on the other hand, reservations, as I view them, 
and which view seems to be acquiesced in by high legal author- 
ity, simply present the terms upon which America ‘agrees to or 
ratifies the treaty, and in our making reservations we in no 
way deny other countries the same privilege. True, in effect, 
these reservations may, and I grant it, amount to amendments, 
but preeedents seem to establish that the method of considera- 
tion of reservations versus amendments is more simple, and 
probably will not require joint meetings of the parties involved, 
with their attendant discussions and disputes. If we adopt 
this amendment, is it not reasonable to assume that other na- 
‘tions would demand a like consideration? I am impressed with 
the view that our object is more practically accomplished by, 
in effect, reducing Great Britain's voting strength, rather than 
by increasing our own, which purpose I am confident will be 
accomplished by reservations to be later considered. If other 
countries demand similar understandings, we can have no ob- 
jection. 

When voting against this amendment, I want it to be clearly 
and emphatically understood that I propose to vote for reserva- 
tions covering the same subject, and which, in my judgment, 
will protect America even to a greater extent than does this 
amendment. If the other countries, either individually or .col- 
lectively, are not satisfied with the reservations we make, then 
the “scrapping” of the treaty is entirely up to them. 

I further want it emphatically understood that if reserva- 
tions are not included in our resolution of ratification which, 
in my judgment, will fully, completely, and unmistakably pro- 
tect the independence and sovereignty of America, then I shall 
refuse to vote for ratification. Therefore there should be no 
question in the minds of the public as to the determination to 
protect this.country fully and unequivocally on the part of those 
who believe that reservations are the most practical method 
‘to pursue. 

i have always taken the position that the duty of the United 
States Senate was not to attempt to rewrite the treaty with the 
meager information at hand, but to protect the country we repre- 
sent. The covenant as presented to the Senate is far from being 
a perfect instrument. Grave injustice has been done to some 
peoples, notably to China in the Shantung action, but the re- 
sponsibility and censure for such wrongs will be placed by 
history exactly where they belong. While deploring such 
wrongs, however, I am interested, first, in the welfare and in- 
dependence and sovereignty of the United States. I will support 
any and every reservation, no matter how strong the drastic, 
which I believe necessary to protect the United States. But 
beyond that I am satisfied to leave the rectification of others’ 
wrongs to the future. 

The adoption of amendments means more parleying and 
delay—delay and procrastination which will injure the United 
States tremendously. Business hesitates, restrained by the 
apprehension of uncertainty, and through this delay America is 
Josing its advantageous position in the race for world markets 
and world trade. By the adoption of reservations which will 
specify explicitly the positive, concrete terms on which the 
United States ratifies the treaty and covenant, this precious 
time may be saved, and the sovereignty of the United States will 
be protected and preserved. What more can we ask? 

I do believe, however, as we evaded no responsibility in time 
of war, we should evade none in time of peace, and that we 
should be a part of a league of nations with the protection I 
have briefly discussed fully determined. The league provides 
for consideration ef threatened international disputes and dis- 
sensions, and such consideration entails no hardship and might 
prevent war. So, therefore, I am entirely ready for our country 
to contribute its mora! influence, its moral power, and moral 
aggressiveness in cooperation with other countries of the world 
in endeavoring to maintain peace, but I am determined in sọ 
doing she will retain that control of her own destiny, which 
policy has made her great and will continue to maintain ther 
power and influence fer good, for peace, and for world tran- 


so-called Johnson amend- 
ments. I want to point out infirmities beyond their mere 
impracticability. I wish to present to the Senate the gross 
inequalities of amendments that are proposed to prevent in- 
equalities. 

The first Johnson amendment reads—and I inrite Senators’ 
attention to the language of that amendment— 


other Senators have pre- 


or 
Self. dominions or -colonies — of empire, which are also 
mem of the league, the United Si sh have votes in the 


to the ager e 


and colonies 
league. 

The object of this amendment, Mr. President, says the Sena- 
tor from California, is to equalize the voting power of the 
countries; but the effect of the amendment is te make thrice 
unequal any inequality which by any possibility cam be claimed 
to exist. 

Now, let us analyze this amendment. The amendment does 
not modify im any way the previeus clause of article 3 to 
which it is added except in the case of the self-governing British 
dominions or colonies. This previous Clause reads: 

At meetings of the assembly each member of the Jeague shall have 
one vote. 

But, of course, this is modified by article 15 of the league 
covenant, which provides that the parties to the dispute are 
excluded in the findings by the assembly. Now, I shall give 
but two instances of the gross inequality ereated by this pro- 
posed amendment. 

There is no question but that Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
tand, Seuth Africa, and India have one vote each in the assem- 
bly, separate and apart from that ef the mother country, on 
every question exeept where the British Empire or any of its 
parts is a party to the dispute. Under the terms of ‘this amend- 
ment the right of the United States to cast six votes is not 
dependent upon whether the British colonies can or can not 
vote on any subject in the assembly; but, because of the fact 
that they are merely members of the assembly, the United 
States can at all times and on all subjects cast six votes. 

In other words, the United States can cast six votes on every 
subject except in a dispute to which the United States is a party. 
Then she can cast no vote. Neither can Great Britain nor her 
‘dependencies, under the just construction of this covenant, cast 
any vote when either Great Britain or any one of her self-gov- 
erning dominions is a party to the dispute. 

Suppose, for instance, that there is a dispute between the 
British Empire and Spain. Every member of the British 
Empire is excluded from voting. I know it is said that because 
these colonies are made members and given voting powers in the 
assembly they are therefore in some way ted from the 
mother country and are not parties to the dispute; but that will 
not stand the test of inquiry. In such dispute France will cast 
one vote, Italy one vote, Belgium ene vote, Brazil one vote, and 
the United States will east six votes, under the Johnson amend- 
ment. Now, do yeu suppose that France and Italy and Belgium 
and Brazil would for one moment consent to such an inequality? 

But, for further elucidation, let us take a case where the 
British Empire is not a party to the dispute, where it and all 
of its colonies and dependencies would be entitled to vote. Sup- 
pose there is a quarrel between Sweden and Denmark concern- 
ing fishing rights in the Baltic Sea. ‘These countries fail to set- 
tle their dispute diplomatically. One country brings the matter 
into the council. It is then transferred from the council to the 
assembly; and it is only in the assembly, of course, that the 
British colenies can vote. The assembly first attempts to ef- 
fectuate a settlement of the difficulty. We will suppose that it 
fails to do so. Thereupon it proceeds, as it must, to ascertain 
what the true facts in the case are. The representative of Can- 
ada makes his finding. ‘The ‘representative of Australia makes a 
different finding, because these two representatives are not gov- 
erned by the home country in their findings in amy way what- 
ever. The representative of New Zealand makes still another 
finding. Now, a compromise agreement as to the facts must be 
made before the conclusion has any binding force; and on the 
final determination of what the facts are we have Canada vot- 
ing one way, because Canada casts her own individual vote with- 
out any control by Great Britain or any other country; we may 
have Australia voting with her, New Zealand voting against 
her, and South Africa voting against her, each voting its own 
separate conviction and itself casting its own vote. Then comes 
France, and she casts also one vote, which may be with Canada 
or against her. Then Itaty casts one vote, which may be in ac- 
cordance with the Canadian view, or it may be against it, and 
then the representative of the United States comes in and casts 
six votes. The United States’ six votes would all be east en 
bloc, because they would all be cast by one member. 

So the United States, as a single entity, in every instance 
would ‘have six votes as against every other country or every 
other colony represented in the assembly. 

Thus, Mr. President, we are asked to give to the United States 
as a single entity a vote six times as great as that of any other 
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power. I say six times as great as that of any other power, 
because Great Britain can not cast the vote of Canada or any 
other of its dominions, while the United States would cast its 
full six votes, 

Mr. President, I want to take up now another matter to 
make clear the position that it is absolutely unnecessary, so 
far as a dispute between nations is concerned—in which case 
the nations are excluded by the terms of the covenant—to have 
an amendment that we shall have six votes to equal the six 
votes which are excluded. I know that some Senators have 
disagreed with the assertion that in a dispute with a country 
having dominions or possessions represented in the assembly 
all such representatives are excluded in any finding or decision, 
but those Senators who have disagreed can find no logical 
foundation for their disagreement. 

The question was presented at our conference with the Presi- 
dent about like this: 

If we should have a quarrel with Great Britain, could Canada 
or Australia or New Zealand vote upon that dispute? 

The President answered, in substance, no; because it is all 
one country, and the whole Empire is a party to the dispute; 
that a dispute with a part is necessarily a dispute with the 
whole, and a dispute with a dominant country is necessarily a 
dispute with all the dependencies and possessions of that coun- 
try. The President not only declared that that was his under- 
standing, but also declared that it was the understanding of 
the conferees, and it is borne out by every syllable in the 
covenant itself. 

Before proceeding with that, Mr. President, I want to answer 
one innuendo that has been shot into the Senate and upon every 
platform in the United States. I am always willing to concede 
that anyone may differ with me materially, absolutely, uncon- 
ditionally, upon every feature of this league of nations, and 
he may be just as true and just as much a red-blooded American 
as I am. All I ask of him is that he accord to me the same 
qualities of Americanism, even though my views differ radically 
from his. 

I am not questioning the red-blooded Americanism of the 
Senator from California [Mr. Jounson], of the Senator from 
Missouri IMr. REED], of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses], or of any Senator who disagrees entirely with me. But, 
Mr, President, I am getting a little bit tired of Senators swell- 
ing themselves to a bursting condition, thumping their breasts, 
and declaring that they are the only true, red-blooded Americans, 
and that anybody who disagrees with them is necessarily a 
traitor to the cause of America. Mr. President, there are too 
many great and good and intelligent men in the United States 
supporting this league, heart and soul, for anyone to chal- 
lenge either their intelligence or their Americanism. 

Red-blooded Americanism? Do I cease to be a good American 
because I believe that America has a conscience bigger than a 
flea? Do I fail to recognize American sentiment and true 
Americanism when I believe that America has in its red blood 
sympathy for other nations of the world? Does Americanism 
mean selfishness? Does true Americanism call for the attitude 
of a bully toward all who are inferior in power? A bully is 
ordinarily a coward, and America is not a coward. 

Does Americanism mean the same as amphibianism, neither 
hot-blooded nor cold-blooded? Does Americanism mean that 
this country should go along with a chip on its shoulder, defying 
every other country on the face of the earth? If that is true, 
then I admit that I fail to recognize what is true Americanism, 

I have always felt, Mr. President, that the best American is 
the American whose sympathy was the broadest, whose kindli- 
ness toward all the world was the greatest, and whose gen- 
erosity was without measure. It is not true that the only way 
that I can be an American, a red-blooded American, is to be so 
everlastingly selfish, so everlastingly hoggish, that I can not 
look beyond the borders of the great American Continent and 
extend a sentiment of kindliness or sympathy or helpfulness to 
my brothers across the ocean. They were our ancestors, Mr. 
President. We are blood of their blood and bone of their bone. 
We can not damn them without damning ourselves. We can 
not accuse them of selfishness, of all the selfishness and lack of 
honor, devoid of any nobility of purpose, as we have been accus- 
ing them on this floor day after day, without accusing ourselves, 
their children, because we must have inherited some of those 
qualities from them. I love my own country best, but that does 
not necessarily mean that I have to hate every other country 
and become suspicious of every other country in order that I 
may be a red-blooded American. I have confidence in the in- 
telligence of the great American people that they will be able 
to hold their own in any contest, mental or physical, with any 
power or number of powers of the Old World. I am not afraid 
that we will be outwitted and that we will be outvoted in all of 


our contests with the nations of the Old World. I can not re- 
call a single instance in which we have gotten the worst of it in 
any matter we haye ever submitted for arbitration or interna- 
tional settlement. 

Mr. President, I hope that each one of us can have an honest 
view upon this question of the league of nations or against the 
league of nations without the imputation that the opponent of 
our views must necessarily be un-American. 

I want to get now right down to the provisions of this league 
of nations. The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] in his 
discussion this morning said, in substance, that in my argument 
I did not intend to give a wrong construction, but that I have 
done so. Mr. President, I have not done so, and I can establish, 
beyond any possibility of doubt, that my construction of this 
league of nations is absolutely correct. 

No matter how often one quotes the clear, unequivocal lan- 
guage of the league provisions, we find Senators who will still 
persist in making broad declarations that can find no warrant 
whatever in the wording of the covenant. 

Senators still persist in the assertion that the council and the 


assembly created by this treaty have the powers of a court of 
arbitration, and that they will decide questions of international . 


disputes as a court of arbitration or a court of justice; that 
Great Britain in such decisions will have six votes and the 
United States but one. Both propositions are contrary to any 
fair construction of the instrument. 

Mr. President, I assert these general principles that have no 
exceptions or modifications in the covenant whatever, namely : 

First. Neither the council nor the assembly can ever sit as a 
court of justice or as a court of arbitration in the settlement of 
international disputes. 

Second. The only question of international dispute which can 
be submitted, either to the council or to the assembly, is the de- 
termination of what the true facts are in respect to any dispute 
and in suggesting a proper means of settlement. 

Third. Mr. President—and this bears directly upon the pend- 
ing amendment—in any dispute in which the British Empire or 
any one of its self-governing dominions is a party, all representa- 
tives of the dominant and the dependent countries are excluded 
from voting. Therefore, if any dispute in which the British 
Empire is a party arises, such empire not only does not have six 
votes but it has no vote whatsoever. 

Fourth. The only case in which the self-governing dominions 
could have a vote would be a case in which the only question in 
dispute is between two other nations, and an investigation in 
that case would be merely to ascertain what are the true facts 
concerning the dispute. 

Suppose there was a dispute between Serbia and Bulgaria 
and the dispute was brought to the council. In the council, of 
course, the British dominions outside of the dominant country, 
Great Britain, would have no yote, because the dominions are 
not members of the council. But if the dispute should be trans- 
ferred to the assembly, then each one of those dominions would 
have a vote in determining what the true facts of the dispute 
were and recommending a basis of settlement. 

We are, therefore, called upon to decide by these amendments, 
first, whether Canada, by reason of her entering into the war of 
her own volition, by reason of her four years of carnage to 
uphold the great principles for which we were battling, by 
reason of her mighty sacrifices in blood and treasure has earned 
the right which she demands to be heard in this lower body, 
this assembly, when neither she nor Great Britain is a party to 
the dispute, in investigating and passing judgment upon what 
the true facts are in reference to any dispute; and, secondly, 
whether there is any danger to the United States in allowing 
Canada a yoice in the determination of such facts. 

Mr, President, I proceed to analyze the covenant now to show 
that these declarations are supported by every line and every 
letter of the covenant. The first question is this: Has the 
council or the assembly any authority to act as a board of 
arbitration or to render any judgment binding in any degree 
upon any member? Section 11 has often been quoted for the 
purpose of bolstering up the suggestion and argument that the 
council or the assembly can pass a binding judgment on any 
question that may be brought before it. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. No one questions the fact that any mem- 
ber of the league may bring before the council or the assembly 
any circumstance or fact which such member thinks may 
threaten or disturb the peace or good understanding between 
nations. The door is wide open to present any circumstance, 
just the same as under our Constitution the door is wide open 
to the public to present any kind of a petition to Congress to 
petition Congress, for instance, to do that which, under the 
Constitution, Congress could not possibly do. We can not ex- 
clude a petition because it requests us to do that which is pro- 
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hibited by the Constitution; but nevertheless our powers under 
the Constitution are quite clearly defined and limited. 

So, Mr. President, the authority of the council or the assembly 
te act upon the circumstances presented is also clearly defined. 
The limitation to its action is clear and definite. What is it 
that the members who adopt the league are obligated to do? 
Article 12 sets out the only thing which they agree to submit to 
either the council or to the assembly and how they agree to sub- 
mit it so far as relates to disputes. Article 12 reads: 

The members of the league agree that if there should arise between 
them any — th Ukely to lead to a rupture — has submit the matter 
either to arbitration or to inquiry by the coun 1 

Mark you now, Mr. President, they do not agree to submit 
the matter to arbitration by the council, but simply to submit 

‘their dispute to an arbitration outside of the council or to an 
inquiry inside of the council as to the facts. That is made 
doubly clear by the succeeding article 13, which reads: 

The members of the league agree that whenever any dispute shall 
arise between them which they recognize to be suitable for submission 
to arbitration and which can not be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy 
they will submit the whole subject matter to arbitration. 

But the question arises, Submit it to whom or to what? That 
question is answered in the third paragraph of this article, 
which reads: 


For the consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitration to 
which the case is referred shall be the court agreed on by the parties 
to the dispute or stipulated in any convention existing between them. 

In other words, this matter of arbitration is to be settled 
entirely outside of the council and outside of the assembly. In 
the case of the United States we have already provided by cove- 
nant with many nations how our court of arbitration shall be 
constituted. That ought to settle once and for all this everlast- 
ing assertion that the council or assembly actually decides 
disputes. 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] seems to insist 
that they must arbitrate these questions or else there is nothing 
to the league of nations whatever. That does not follow. The 
Senator may think there is no power back of the league of 
nations unless the league has the power to decide absolutely 
what this nation or that nation shall do. The real power of the 
league of nations is the persuasive power which will be found 
in publie sentiment when that public ean rely upon the facts 
that have been found by the league to be the true facts in any 
dispute. In other words, if the people of any country know 
that their country is wrong they will not allow their country to 
wage a war for such wrongful purpose. 

Then follows article 15, which relates to the cases which 
have not been submitted to arbitration outside of the council 
or the assembly, and that article reads: 

If there should arise between members of the league any dispute 
likely to lead ‘to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration in 
accordance with article 13— 

That is, submitted to arbitration outside of the league— 
the members of the league agree that they will submit the matter to 
the council. 

And again the question, Shall submſt to the council for 
what purpose? It has been argued again and again that if 
they submit it to the council, they must submit it for either 
arbitration or the decision of the council upon the merits. But 
that is not the way the covenant of the league reads. 

The first purpose is immediately answered by the third para- 
graph of article 15, as follows: 

The council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of the di te, and 
if such efforts are successful, a statement shall be made public givin: 
such facts and explanations regarding the dispute and the terms o 
settlement thereof as the council may deem appropriate, 

In other words, the moment the matter comes to the council, 
the council endeavors to effect a settlement. It exercises its 
good offices, advises and suggests in the effort to induce the 
disputants to come to some agreement. It may even, under 
this authority, go far enough to suggest what the council thinks 
ought to be done by the one or the other party to the dispute, 
but so far the only power to be exercised is the power of per- 
suasion. 

But, Mr, President, suppose that these efforts also fail to bring 
nbout a settlement. Then what is to be done? The yery next 
paragraph answers the second inquiry. It is this: 

If the dispute is not thus settled— 


That is, by persuasion— 


the council either unanimously or by a acd vote shall make and 

publish a report containing iy statement of the facts of the dispute 

all ny recommendations which are deemed just and proper in regard 
o. 


Now, Mr. President, that is the full authority and the limi- 
tations of the council when any dispute is presented to it. If 
the good oftices of the council fail to bring about a settlement, 


then the council investigates the facts and makes a recommenda- 
tion in regard thereto. If the dispute is removed from the 
council to the assembly, which must be done within 14 days 
after the dispute has been submitted to the council, if removed 
at all, when it reaches the assembly it is dealt with exactly the 
same as though it had remained in the council by the express 
provisions of the league— 

Provided that a spose made by the assembly, if concurred in by the 


more of the parties to the dispute. 

The only binding decision that ean possibly be made in the 
assembly, as in the council, is the final conclusion as to what the 
facts in any given case are. 

Now, you will look in vain, Mr. President, throughout the 
entire provisions of the covenant, from article 1 to article 26, 
inclusive, to find a single word or sentence that gives to either 
the council or assembly the right to do more than exercise its; 
good offices, and, if that fails, to find the facts and make a 
recommendation with reference to any dispute. 

Therefore the only question that our neighbor, Canada, could! 
vote upon would be a question of what the facts of any dispute 
are. For my part, Mr. President, I have confidence in her in- 
tegrity, confidence in her judgment in such an investigation, 
and, I might add, confidence in the fact that these two great 
North American countries, with the same laws, the same his- 
tory, the same ideals, the same moral and religious sentiment, 
will never be found to be very far apart in their conclusions 
upon a set of facts and their views concerning a just and 
righteous settlement. 

Mr. President, we now come directly to the question whether 
Canada or Australia can vote in a dispute between the United 
States and the British Empire or between that Empire and 
any other country. No one questions that Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand are parts of the British Em- 
pire. It has been stated that inasmuch as we give them sepa- 
rate votes we recognize them as wholly independent nations. 
We can not and we do not recognize that which is not true 
and which we know can not be made true. They were given 
separate votes, not because they were not members of the Brit- 
ish Empire, but because they were so sufficiently self-governing 
that they voted themselves into the war, that their sacrifices 
were protionally equal to those of France, of Great Britain, 
of Italy, and that inasmuch as this conference accorded a vote 
to every nation which had made a paper declaration of war 
against Germany, and which had not expended a single dollar 
nor furnished a single soldier in the great battle, it could not 
consistently deny an equal voting power ta Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand, which had fought so valiantly 
and sacrificed so greatly to suve the world from slavery, upon 
the simple question of the foundation of the facts in dispute. 

Mr. President, I want to read a statement from Sir Robert 
Borden, premier of Canada, as to how and why Canada was 
accorded a vote independently of the vote of the British Empire. 
This is what he states: 


In the end I proposed that there should be a distinctive resenta- 
tion for each dominion similar to that accorded to the smaller allied 
powers, and, in addition, that the British Empire representation of five 
delegates should be selected from Say to day from a panel made apot 
the representatives of the United Kingdom and the dominions, e 
proposal was adopted by the imperial war cabinet. 

These are the reasons, as he states, why Canada was ac- 
corded a vote. 

On behalf of my country I stood firmly upon this solid ground: That 
in this, the greatest of all wars, in which the world’s liberty, the world’s 
a short, the world’s future destiny—were at stake, Canada had 
ed the democracies of both the American Continents. Her resolve bad 
given inspiration, her sacrifice had been conspicuous, her effort was un- 
abated to the end. The same indomitable spirit which made her capable 
of that effort and sacrifice made her equally incapable of accepting at the 
pas conference, in the of nations, or elsewhere, a status in- 
erior to that accorded to nations less advanced in their development, 
less ampl ulation, no more com- 
plete in their sovereignty, and far less conspicuous in their sacrifice. 

That was the theory on which Canada secured her right. 
Great Britain never asked that that right be accorded to Can- 
ada; she was perfectly willing to assume the responsibility of 
casting the vote for all of her dominions; but Canada and Aus- 
tralia refused to accept a position secondary to black Haiti, to 
blacker Liberia, to Uruguay, to Hedjaz, and to 20 other nations 
that never turned their hands over in the great world struggle. 

Mr. President, giving them this vote, however, does not make 
them any the less members of the British Empire. Of course, 
Canada and Australia can not vote in the council, because they 
are not members of the council. 
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The ninth paragraph of article 15—and this is a graph 


upon which I base my argument—provides that ever, pend- 
ency of Great Britain is excluded, as well as Great Bri 1 her- 
self, in any dispute either with the mother country with 


any dependency, possession, or self-governing dominiva. The 
ninth paragraph reads: 

In any case referred to the assembly all the provisions of this article 
and of article 12, relating to the action and powers of the council, 
shall apply to the action and powers of the assembly, provided that 
a report made by the assembly, if concurred in by the representatives 
of those members of the league represented on the council and of a 
majority of the other members of the league— 


Now, mark the words— 


exclusive in each case of the representatives of the parties to the 
dispute, shall have the same force as a report by the council concurred 
in by all the members thereof— 


Mark again— 


other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to the 
dispute, 

In order, therefore, to give any effect whatever to the finding 
of the assembly, the report must be concurred in by the repre- 
sentatives of those members of the league represented in the 
council; and I might add here that that concurrence must be 
by unanimous vote of the council, excluding the parties to the 
dispute, and, in addition, by a majority of the other members 
of the league, exclusive in each case of the representatives of 
the parties to the dispute. In both instances it will be observed 
that there are eliminated both parties to the dispute, whether 
in the council or in the assembly. 

This brings us right up to the major question: Can there be 
a dispute with a part that is not a dispute with the whole? 
That is all there is to this proposition. Can we have a dispute 
with a part of the British Empire unless there is a dispute 
with the whole British Empire? Have we ever had a dispute 
or a misunderstanding with Canada that we did not settle 
through the mother country? 

Did we ever settle a dispute with Canada herself? Senators 
know well enough that we never did, and we never can, be- 
cause Canada and Australia haye no ambassador, minister, or 
other diplomatic representative in the United States; they are 
represented by the Empire itself; they are not represented, 
mark you, as separate entities, but are represented by the 
British Empire, of which they are a part. So, too, it is equally 
certain that when we have a dispute with England we are 
having a dispute with Scotland; we are having a dispute with 
Canada, Australia, Wales, and New Zealand. The dispute is 
with the power that represents the whole, not with each one 
separately. The question was asked the President at our 
meeting at the White House—I do not remember at which 
one—whether that was the view taken at the conference, and 
he answered in substance that it was; that we could not have 
a dispute with a dominion that was not a dispute with the 
Empire. 

Mr. President, I do not doubt for a single moment that every 
nation represented in the Paris conference took that same 
view, the reasonable view, the only view, to my mind. I want 
those Senators who are present to stop a moment and ponder 
upon that proposition.. I wish to say to them that France was 
represented at that conference by one of the wisest and one 
of the strongest men in Europe, M. Clemenceau. Does anyone 
believe for a moment that this great statesman, the old “ Tiger 
of France,” remembering how often in past centuries his coun- 
try had been engaged in deadly conflict with the British Em- 
pire, regarded it as possible that Great Britain should have 
six votes to one accorded to France, or if France had a dis- 
pute with Great Britain, that Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and India would be left free to outvote the in- 
terests of France 5 to 1? Such a conclusion, to my mind, 
would be an insult to the intelligence as well as to the patriot- 
ism of the great representatives of France, Italy, and every 
other country parties to the conference. None of them voted 
to give Great Britain that superior power, because every one of 
them understands clearly that any dispute with any member of 
the British Empire was a dispute with the entire Empire, and 
excluded that Empire and all its parts from any vote whatever 
in the controversy. f 

Mr. President, we have been laboring to meet not only every 
legitimate objection but every illegitimate objection to this 
treaty as well; and the assertion regarding the voting power of 
Great Britain has been so often published to the American 
people that I think we are justified in adopting a reservation 
which will place this question beyond cavil. For that reason 
some time ago I submitted a reservation which I still think 
should be adopted as the principal reservation in determining 
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this question and placing it beyond any possibility of doubt. 
That proposed reservation is as follows: 

That the United States understands and construes the words 
“dispute between members” and the words “ dispute between parties“ 
in article 15 to mean that a dispute with a self-governing dominion, 
colony, or dependency represen in the assembly is a dispute with 
the dominant or principal member represented therein and that a dis- 
pute with such dominant or principal member jis a dispute with all 
of its self-governing dominions, colonies, or dependencies; and that the 
exclusion of the 1 * to the dispute provided in the last par: 
of said article will cover not only the dominant or principal member 
but also its dominions, colonies, and dependencies. 

That is what the President says is the true meaning of this 
article. That is what every nation that was engaged in it 
understands to be the true meaning; and the only people that 
have ever doubted it have been some Members of the Senate 
and those of the country who have been misled by thelr broad 
and unqualified statements. To meet that misleading view, I 
believe we should adopt this reservation. 

But, Mr. President, it is alleged that by some kind ‘of leger- 
demain these British colonies can also be made members of 
the council; and on this point I shall be glad to have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], who has 
taken a different view. 

Even if they could be made members of the council, they would 
still be excluded in every case in which Great Britain or any 
of her dependencies might be a party; but, Mr. President, they 
could not in any event become members of the council. I not 
only find nothing to justify any conclusion that they could be 
made members of the council, but, on the contrary, I find that 
such possibility is carefully guarded against by the very word- 
ing of the instrument. 

It will be observed that Canada and Australia and these other 
British Dominions are by the provisions of the league of nations 
covenant made members thereof. They are present members, 
and I want Senators to remember that. They are not prospec- 
tive members, but they are members to-day as much as Great 
Britain and France and Italy. They are not in the list of those 
who are invited into its membership, but by the very terms of 
the instrument they are original members of this league of na- 
tions, and they can not therefore be included in those members 
who may be added. When you are already in a league you can- 
not be added to the league afterwards. “Added” means some- 
thing outside that is brought in to swell the total number, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator let me ask 
him a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a minute, until I finish the sentence. 
They can hot be added to the league, and thus they do not come 
in the category of those whose representatives, so added, may 
become members of the council. 

Now I wiil listen to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator mean to say that if New- 
foundland, for instance, which is a British colony, should here- 
after be admitted to the league it could become a member of 
the council by proper action, and that Canada, New Zealand, or 
Australia never could be? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Canada takes in all to-day; but whether 
or not you consider that Canada has such a broad, general sov- 
ereignty from ocean to ocean as would include Newfoundland 
in Canada, certainly Canada is a part of the league to-day, or 
will be when the league covenant is ratified. If Newfoundland 
could come in as a separate entity afterwards, and the United 
States and everyone else should vote to put her in, of course 
then she could be added to the league, because that would be 
an addition; but that would be an impossibility, a thing they 
never would do. 

Mr. WATSON. Well, I know, but I am talking about the 
thing that might happen. The Senator's theory, then, is that 
Newfoundland, after being admitted to the league under those 
conditions, thereby becomes eligible to a position in the council. 
Is that right? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If a country not a member, one that is 
not now a member of the league, one that is not one of the 
original members of the league, shall be voted into the league 
for a specific purpose, namely, for the purpose of being placed 
upon one of these classes in the council, then it could be done 
by the unanimous vote of the council, and by some of the mem- 
bers of the council voting themselves out. That, of course, 
would be within the realm of possibility. What I have been 
discussing is the question whether it is possible to add Canada 
or Australia or New Zealand or any one of these five dominions 
and make them a part of the council; and I am trying to make 
that so clear that there can be no question in the mind of any 
Senator in regard to it. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand the Senator's position per- 


fectly, because he and I have argued it a great many times. 


1919. 


His position, as I understand it, is that Canada, because she is 
a present member of the league, can not be eligible to a posi- 
tion on the council—never at any time in the future—but that 
if Persia, for instance, shall become a member of the league 
under proper conditions, Persia might become a member of the 
council. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. So that the present self-governing colonies 
of Great Britain that are members of the assembly never can 
become members of the council, and Persia, practically another 
colony of Great Britain—at least, Great Britain has control of 
Persia—may become a member of the council, so that the Sena- 
tor discriminates between the different colonies of Great Britain. 

Mr. McOCUMBER. The Senator certainly does not regard 
Persia as a colony of Great Britain. 

Mr. WATSON. Well, I will not call it a colony, but she has 
control of Persia. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think she has any more control 
of Persia than we have of Cuba, and I never have regarded 
Cuba as a part of the United States. 

Mr. WATSON. I disagree entirely with the Senator. I think 
Great Britain has control of Persia—in fact, I think more con- 
trol than she exercises over Canada. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In any event, Persia is not a part of the 
British Empire. Nobody has ever claimed that it was a part 
of the British Empire. Nobody ever will claim that it is a part 
of the British Empire. We are but playing with wild supposi- 
tions in presenting a case of that kind. 

Now, Mr. President, I want Senators to read article 4, which 
declares that the council shall consist of representatives of the 
United States, the. British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, 
together with representatives of four other members of the 
league, to be selected by the assembly from time to time; and 
until the appointment of the representatives of these other four 
members is made, Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and Spain shall fur- 
nish such representatives to this council. 

I want Senators to distinguish, also, between members of the 
council and members of the league. The league members are 
not members of the council. The council is made up of the 
representatives of the members of the league, nine of them, and 
not the league members themselves. 

Now, how can you add to this membership? How can you 
increase the number of the council? The second paragraph of 
article 4 answers that question. Let me read it: 

With the approval of the majority of the assembly, the council may 
name— 

And I want you to note the words— 

The council may name additional members of the league 

Not additional members of the council, but— 

Additional members of the league, whose representatives shall always 
be members of the council, 

I want Senators also especially to notice that this second 
provision does not say that with the approval of the majority 
of the assembly the council may name members of the league 
whose representatives shall always be members of the council, 
but that the council may name additional members of the 
league. “ Additional” means in adddition to the present mem- 
bers of the league. If it had been intended to allow representa- 
tives of any member of the league, either present or future, a 
seat in the council, the words “additional members of the 
league“ would not have been used at all. 

The second clause of the second paragraph carries out the 
same idea. It reads: Š 

The council, with like approval, may increase the number of members 
of the league. 

Not increase the members of the council who are representa- 
tives, but“ may increase the number of members of the league.” 
Now, you can not increase the number of members of the league 
dy taking a present member and putting him in a position here 
or there. You have the same number in your league. You 
can only increase a number of members by taking in new mem- 
bers. I refer to those to be selected by the assembly for repre- 
sentatives of the council. Now, remember again that in this 
second clause the power is given to increase the number of 
members of the league. To increase” means, again, the 
same as “add to”; and here I want Senators to stop and ask 
themselves what the purpose of this was. ‘The purpose of pro 
viding that only additional members of the league could have a 
right to representation in the council, as is well known, was 
that Germany and Russia might in time become members ot 
this league and be given a permanent representation upon the 
council. That was its purpose, and by the very terms of the 
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Provision it excludes the present members of the league from 
selecting representatives to become either permanent or tem- 
porary members of the council; and that, therefore, excludes 
all these British dominions which are at present members of 
the league of nations from ever becoming members of the 
council unless there is an amendment made to the very consti- 
tution of the league itself. 

Mr. President, it is claimed that officials of other members 
of the league have written letters giving a different construc- 
tion. I do not know all that politicians may have said to ap- 
pease their constituencies, but I do know the way this cove- 
hant reads; and I further know that the letter which was 
quoted to the Senate as signed by Clemenceau, Wilson, and 
Lloyd-George, and sent to Sir Robert Borden, premier of Can- 
ada, does not say at all what it was claimed in the arguments 
before the Senate it did say. It does not say that Canada, as 
a separate entity, can become a member of the council, although 
that is the claim that has been made on the floor of the 
Senate. . 

The letter from Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lloyd-George, and M. 
Clemenceau, dated May 6, to Sir Robert Borden, premier of 
Canada, reads: 

The question having been raised as to the meaning of article 4 of 
the league of nations covenant, we have been requested by Sir Robert 
Borden to state whether we concur in his view that, upon the true 
construction of the first and second paragraphs of that article, rep- 
resentatives— 

Not Canada nor Australia nor New Zealand but— 


representatives of the self-governing Dominions of the British Empire 
may be selected or named as members of the council. We have no 
hesitation in expressing our entire concurrence in this view. If there 
were any doubt it would be entirely removed by the fact that the 
articles are not subject to a narrow or technical construction. 

Now, stop and think. There is no statement that Canada 
could be made a member of the council, but that the British 
Empire could select a representative from Canada, or she 
could select her representative from Australia—she could select 
her representative from anywhere within the confines of the 
British Empire—she could select Mr. Borden instead of Mr. 
Balfour. It is the British Empire that is represented as a 
whole, as an entity, in the council, and her representative can 
be selected as well from Canada, from Australia, from Scotland, 
from Wales, or from old England herself. That, Mr. President, 
is all that is stated in this letter, You can not construe it into 
anything else. 

Mr. President, I have not had an opportunity to read the 
argument that was made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] yesterday. It was my intention to reply to it to-day. 
I have not been able to reply to it because it has not yet been 
printed in the Recorp, and I was absent upon other duties dur- 
ing the greater part of that argument. But I think I have 
made clear and definite the assertion that I started out to 
make, namely, that in any dispute between any country and 
any member of the British Empire no representative of either 
a dominion or of the home country can have a vote. Sec- 
ondly, that the only thing which either the council or the as- 
sembly can decide in any dispute between nations referred to 
either is the question of the true facts upon which the dispute 
is based. 

As there can be no yote by any party to the dispute, we do 
not need to increase our vote. As the only question upon which 
these dominions could vote would be upon an investigation of 
facts in disputes where neither they or the mother country are 
parties, such yote could never injure us. 

As in legislative session, 

Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 


INCREASED PAY OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES (S. DOC. NO, 140). 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I submit the conference report on the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) to provide additional com- 
pensation for employees of the Postal Service and making ap- 
propriations therefor. I ask that the conference report and 
statement accompanying it be printed and lic on the table, and 
that the report be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gronna in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 151) to provide additional compensation for 
employees of the Postal Service and making appropriations 
therefor, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
„ und do recommend to their respective Houses as 

ollows: 
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That the House recede from its disagreement te the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“That because of the unusual conditions which now exist, 
the compensation provided for in the act entitled ‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920,“ approved February 28, 1919, the 
following classes of employees: shall be increased as follows for 
such fiscal year only: 

“(a) Postmasters at offices of the third class; assistant post- 
masters, and clerks, including clerks at division headquarters 
of post-office inspectors, special clerks, finance clerks, book- 
keepers, printers, mechanics, skilled laborers, watchmen, mes- 
sengers, laborers, and other employees of offices of the first and 
second elass; letter carriers in the City Delivery Service; em- 
ployees in Government-owned automobile service; supervisory 
officials, Inspectors, railway postal clerks, including substitutes, 
superintendents, requisition fillers, packers, and laborers; the 
agent in charge, clerks and messengers at the United States 
Stamped Envelope Agency, Dayton, Ohio; and employees of the 
mail equipment shop who receive compensation at the rate per 
annum. of— 

“(1) Not less than $1,000 nor more than $1,200, 
creased $200; 

“(2) More than $1,200 and not more than $1,600, 
creased $150; 

“(8) More than $1,600 and not more than $2,000, 
creased $125; 

“(4) More than $2,000 and not more than $2,500, 
creased $100: 

“ Provided, That no third-class postmaster shall receive more 
than $2,000 per annum. 

“(b) Carriers in the village delivery service, and other em- 
ployees paid from lump-sum appropriations, receiving compen- 
sation at the rate of less than $1,000 per annum, to be increased 
20 per cent of their present compensation. 

„(e) Rural letter carriers on daily routes and rural letter 
carriers on two triweekly routes whose routes are 

(1) Eleven miles or less in length, to be increased $75; 

“(2) Over 11 miles and under 20 miles in length, to be in- 
creased $100; 

“(3) Twenty miles and under 24 miles in length, to be in- 
creased $150; 

“(4) Twenty-four miles or over in length, to be increased 


to be in- 
to be in- 
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„d) Rural letter carriers on triweekly routes of — 

(1) Eleven miles or less in length, to be increased $37.50; 

“(2) Over 11 miles and under 20 miles in length, to be in- 
creased $50; 

“(3) Twenty miles and under 24 miles in length, to be in- 
creased $75; 

“(4) Twenty-four miles or over in length, to be increased 
$100; 

“(e) Postmasters at offices of the fourth class to be increased 
by an amount equal to 15 per cent of their present compen- 
sation. 

“(f) Substitute, temporary and auxiliary clerks at first and 
second class post offices, and substitute, temporary and auxiliary 
letter carriers in the City Delivery Service shall receive after 
the of this act for the remainder of the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1920, im lieu of their present compensation, a 
compensation of 60 cents per hour for each hour of service 
performed. 

“Sec. 2. That the above-mentioned increases in compensation 
shall apply to officers and employees in the Postal Service at 
the time of the passage of this act, and be effective as of July 
1. 1919, or as of such subsequent date when such officers or em- 
ployees entered the Postal Service: Provided, That as to sub- 
stitute, temporary and auxiliary employees, and employees paid 
from lump-sum appropriations, the increases shall be effective 
from and after the date of the passage of this act: And provided 
further, That none of the increases provided herein shall be 
applicable to officers and employees who have received an in- 
crease in their compensation of more than $300 per annum 
during the current fiscal year. 

“Sec. 3. That no post office shall be advanced to the next 
higher class as a result of the increases in compensation of 
postmasters herein provided. 

“Src. 4. That in order to provide for the increased compensa- 
tion herein authorized, so much as is necessary is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to supplement the amounts appropriated for the 
various classes of employees herein mentioned, in the act en- 


titled An act making appropriations for the service of the 


‘And the Senate agree to the same, 


Crantys E. TOWNSEND, 

THOMAS STERLING, 

J. H. BANKHEAD, . 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


ELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


LEGATION BUILDINGS AF BANGKOK, SIAM. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House ef Representatives to the bill (S. 
2250) providing for the exchange of certain legation buildings 
and grounds owned by the Government of the United States 
in Bangkok, Siam, which was, on page 2, line 5, strike out 
“made” and insert “ conveyed.” 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. It is only the change of a single word. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RAILROAD CONTROL, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent out of order to 
introduce a bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the bill will 
be received. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the bill I am about to intro- 
duce is the railroad bill presented by the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. I am directed by that committee to introduce 
the bill and ask that it be read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. After that is done I have 
another suggestion or report to make. 

The bill (S. 3288) further to regulate commerce among the 
States and with foreign nutions and to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, 
as amended, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Committee on Interstate Commerce has 
authorized and directed me to report favorably without amend- 
ment the bill just referred to the committee, and I ask that it 
be placed on the calendar. 

— PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In connection with the report that I have 
just made I desire to present a letter written to me by the 
Director General of Railroads, Mr. Walker D. Hines. The in- 
dividual letter to me me as follows: 

Dran Senator CUMMINS: I am sending the attached without thought 
of making it public, althou, t will — to me for you to 
make it public if you think it wilt be helpi in securing expedition. 

The letter to which I refer was written on the Tth of Octo- 
ber to Mr. Escas, the chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House, and to me, as chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate. If it 
will not unduly delay the remarks of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Warson], I ask that the letter be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, October 7, 1919. 
To Hon. Jouw J. Escu, House of Representatives, 
Hon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I know tħat you are exceedingly anxious to 
press the railroad legislation to the earliest possible conclusion, 
It occurs to me that you may naturally find that there are 
legislators that have not followed the subject as closely as you 
have and who may not have an equal appreciation of the rea- 
sons why the public interest necessitates the earliest possible 
solution. I therefore write this letter to point out that delay 
in legislation will seriously impair the public service by vir» 
tually suspending improvements and the acquisition of equip- 
ment and by seriously imperiling the morale of the railroad 
organization. 
The difficulties I point out could not be obviated by the Gov- 
ernment remaining in control of the railroads from week to 
week pending adoption of the legislation, because the suspension 
of the improvement and equipment program and the impair- 
ment of morale could not be remedied by such a course. 
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Pending the passage of railroad legislation uncertainty natu- 
rally exists. Such uncertainty makes it impossible for the 
Government to plan or carry forward necessary additions and 
betterments and to acquire essential new equipment. And such 
uncertainty likewise makes it impossible for the railroad com- 
panies to make such preparations. 

In order to keep abreast of the growth of business in this 


country it is indispensable that the railroads should continue 


to spend large sums in the acquisition of new equipment, the 
enlargement and unification of terminals, and the construction 
of additional and the enlargement of existing shops, engine 
houses, turntables, etc., and in the carrying forward of normal 
programs for the revision of grades, construction of additional 
main tracks, longer and more numerous passing tracks, etc, 

In the year or two prior to the beginning of Federal control 
this work was largely arrested by the difficulties of securing 
materials and labor and also by the difficulty of securing new 
capital. During the year 1918 this work was largely restricted 
to things which could be promptly done and which would have 
a relation to winning the war, and also restricted by the 
scarcity of materials. The result was that comprehensive pro- 
grams for developing the railroads were largely interrupted. 
During the calendar year 1919 there has been unavoidably an 
almost complete stoppage of all these matters because of the 
prospect of early termination of Federal control and the result- 
ing indisposition on the part of Congress to make appropria- 
tions large enough to provide for extensive improvement pro- 
grams to be carried on with Government funds under the direc- 
tion of the Railroad Administration. 

Hence a vast amount of work now remains to be done which 
the intervention of the war has necessarily delayed and accumu- 
lated, and the result is that during the year 1920 very large 
capital expenditures ought to be made to make up for the inter- 
ruptions inevitably due to the war and to prepare the railroads 
to serve adequately the increased traffic throughout the country. 
This is particularly true as to equipment, as it seems to be 
reasonably certain that in the fall of 1920 there will be need 
for materially more freight cars than will be available if the 
corporations are not able promptly to make plans for the addi- 
tional equipment which the Government has been without provi- 
sion to acquire. 

In order io make the necessary preparations for additions 
and betterments, including equipment, it is obvious that con- 
siderable time must be allowed for planning the improvements 
and for raising the money. Even the physical planning for 
the improvements can not be successfully made until the legis- 
lation shall be determined upon, and the improvements can not 
be entered upon without knowledge as to how the money can 
be raised to pay for them; and the raising of the money will, 
of course, be dependent upon the fact and character of the 
legislation. Even 30 days’ delay in the ability to make plans 
means a probably much greater delay in carrying the plans 
into effect; and if legislation should be so delayed as to prevent 
the definite making of plans until well along in the spring, the 
probability is that the plans could not be carried out at all in 
time to meet the railroad traffic requirements in the latter part 
of the summer and fall of 1920. 

What I have said above with regard to capital expenditures, 
of course, does not affect the situation as to maintenance work 
on the railroads, The Federal control act and the contracts 
which the Government has made with the majority of the rail- 
road corporations imposes an obligation to return the railroads 
to their owners in substantially the same condition as they 
were in when they were taken over, and the Railroad Adminis- 
tration is carrying on its maintenance work on this basis. 

A different and entirely distinct element of great importance 
is the question of morale of the railroad forces. Undoubtedly 
uncertainty and suspense can not improve morale, and serious 
prolongation of uncertainty and suspense would very greatly 
impair morale. So far I feel both the railroad officials and the 
railroad employees are withstanding in a splendid way the in- 
jurious influences of uncertainty and suspense, but I am sure 
that it will become more and more difficult for both officials 
and employees to concentrate upon the present performance 
of their work rather than dwell upon the future condition of 
the railroad business and their relation thereto. This is an 
inevitable manifestation of human nature which is not.subject 
to any criticism. But it is a fact, and the sooner legislation 
can be completed the sooner can a fayorable influence take the 
place of the unfayorable influence which the uncertainty is 
bound to breed. 

While I believe that you personally are fully alive to the im- 
portance of these factors, it has occurred to me that it might 
be helpful to you to have my views in regard to them. 

Sincerely, yours, 
WALKER D. HINES. 


E ORAE Boe May SE ae Rome ka EE, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, on the 9th day of October 
following the receipt of the letter just read, I replied, and I ask 
that the Secretary may read my reply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

OCTOBER 9, 1919. 
Hon. WALKER D. HINES, 
Director General of Railroads, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Hives: I have yours of the Tth instant referring 
to the reasons for the speedy passage of whatever legislation is 
to be adopted preliminary to the return of the railroad properties 
to their owners. I thipk the letter is very timely, and while I 
shall not. make use of it for the next few days, I will make it 
public at the proper time. 

I have realized from the beginning that it is impossible to 
secure consideration for railroad legislation until the Gernian 
treaty has been disposed of, but I have been hoping that ow: 
committee would be able to present a bill to the Senate not later 
than the disposition of the treaty, and it is now fairly certain 
that this will be accomplished. I believe we will be able to make 
a report about Thursday of next week. It is my intention to do 
everything in my power to bring the bill forward for considera- 
tion by the Senate the moment the Senate is free from the pres- 
ent involving subject, and proceed with it just as rapidly as 
possible. 

There is a movement not yet well defined or very strong for 
an adjournment about November 1, but I intend to oppose it 
with all the influence I can command. I think substantially 
every member of the committee is of like mind. It has seemed 
to me that two full weeks of steady work ought to secure a final 
vote on the bill. Your letter will be very helpful in bringing 
about steady work upon the bill, and it is my present purpose 
to put it before the Senate at the time we begin consideration. 

Yours, cordially, | 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS, ' 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the reasons stated by Mr, 
Hines, in the letter which has just been read, for a speedy dis- 
position of this great problem are conclusive. I agree with him 
entirely that the Congress of the United States ought to give 
its consideration to it to the exclusion of every other measure 
that may be before Congress, for there is nothing so vital at this 
time as a proper, adequate solution of these great questions that 
are pressing upon us so severely for answer. 

Mr. President, I have brought this letter to the attention of the 
Senate in order that every Member of the Senate may be advised 
that just so soon as the treaty is disposed of I shall bring forward 
the railroad bill, and whatever I can do, aided, I am sure, by, 
every member of the committee, and concurred in, I am equally 
sure, by every Member of the Senate, I shall do to bring about 
a consideration of the subject until it is concluded. 

I thought I ought to make these observations, because there 
is a feeling, and a very natural one, that we ought to get away 
early in November. I do not think that is possible. I believe 
that if the Senate were to adjourn before it has disposed of this 
question it would be subject to the condemnation of every right- 
minded man in America, for there is nothing that would be so 
disastrous to the commerce of America as a long delay in estab- 
lishing a policy respecting the return of these vast properties to 
their owners. 

I will only add that in addition to the verbal favorable report 
which I have made upon the bill, in order that it may find its 
place upon the calendar, I shall within a few days and before 
we can possibly reach a consideration of the bill, present a writ- 
ten report, reviewing as carefully as I can the provisions of 
the bill and their application to our affairs as they are now. It 
is quite likely that there will be a minority report which will be 
filed at the same time. 

SUGAR SHORTAGE. 

Mr. WATSON. I promised to yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Gay] for a moment. 

Mr. GAY. Mr. President, a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry have been holding hearings on the 
question of the sugar shortage. I haye here a statement froma 
committee of Louisiana sugar producers, prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I ask permission that the 
statement may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT FROM COMMITTEE OF LOUISIANA SUGAR PRODUCERS. 

“During the war the Food Administration has prevailed 
upon all sugar producers supplying the American market to 
base their price upon cost of production plus a fair profit. 

“Each time that the delegates of Louisiana sugar industry 
have appeared before the Food Commission or the Equalization 
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Board they have been confronted with the statement that the 
public demands justified no greater price for sugar than was 
represented by the eest of production plus the fair profit men- 
tioned. 

One year ago, in line with this ruling of the Food Commis- 
sion, we, representing the sugar producers of the State of 
Louisiana, appeared before the Food Commission and presented 


tabulated cost sheets. Working from these cost sheets, the 
Food Commission settled upon a price of 8.82 delivered New 
Orleans per hundred pounds as the price of plantation granu- 
lated sugars. After the harvest season, which was a most try- 
ing one on account of excessive and almost continuous rain, the 
said price was proven by the balance sheets of many sugar pro- 
ducers in Louisiana te have been entirely inadequate. Never- 
theless, the price was: set and the majority of Louisiana sugar 
producers thereunder made a meager profit and many regis- 
tered a considerable loss, 

“We are now asked the question: ‘ What is a fair price for 
Louisiana to receive this year for its sugar and what our cost 
sheets would indicate?” We can answer this question in what 
we believe will be a perfectly satisfactory manner to your com- 
mittee and in just a few words. 

“The Government authorities have repeatedly and continu» 
ally made the statement that the Louisiana sugar crop: of this 
year is less than 50 per cent of a normal crop; that is to say, 
less than 50 per cent of last year’s crop. During the course of 
the year all costs entering into the production of sugar in 
Louisiana have increased. This being interpreted means that 
by comparison with Inst year, when we made a meager profit or 
loss, we have expended om an acre of sugar land much more 
than last year, and from the Government reports, with whieh 
we entirely agree, we will harvest from the said acre less than 
half of last year's tonnage. Therefore the natural conclusion is 
that a fair price for this year’s Louisiana crop would be a price 
far im excess of the present fixed price. 

“We only desire, however, such a price as will avoid disaster 
and one that will encourage the cane producers to continue 
in the business and not further eurtail their output. The 
Louisiana sugar producer does not desire to be placed in the 
position of being misunderstood by the sugar consumer in the 
marketing of this crop, The chairman of the Equalization 
Board, Mr. Zabriskie, ọn page 67 of the hearings before the sub- 
committee of which Senator McNary is chairman, has made the 
weng statements in answer to, questions of Congressman 

ARTIN : 


“Mr. MARTIN.. In testifying before the Senate committee that inves- 


tigated sugar Mr. Hoover made this statement in reference to contracts: 
*Supposing that we had made no agreement with him (that is, the 2 
his sugar at 23 


ducer), during this shortage he would 3 have so! 
or 30 cents a pound.” Do you agree with that statement? 

“Mr. ZABRISKIE. I think it would bring 25 or 30 cents a pound. 

“Mr Martin. Then, by virtue of that contract, the consumers saved 
that amount and the 9 lest that amount? 

“Mr. ZABRISKIE. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. GLascow, The producers lost what they might have made. 

“Mr. MARTIN. As a matter of fact, you bad no trouble entering into 
the contracts with the preducers? 

Mr. — TA. They are all voluntary and they all lived up to their 
agreements. 

“Mr. MARTIN. Now, you said something about the Louisiana crop; do 
you know how shert that crop will be this year? 

“Mr. ZABRISKIE: Well. our advice would indicate that they would not 
have more than half of what they raised a year ago. 

“Mr, MARTIN. As a matter of fact, there arc a great many factories 
there that will not turn a wheel. 

“Mr. ZABRISKIB. 8388 $ 

“Mr. MarTIX. Many will have to use this year's crop for the planting 
of next year’s crop? 

“Mr. ZABRISKIE, Yes, . 

“Mr. Manrix. That being the case, even if they got 15 cents a pound, 
ears of them will lose monet 

“Mr. ZABRISKI®. P think they would, 8 

Mr. Manrix. It is a question how much they will lose. Is this short 
crop due to cnuses beyond their control, or is there any way for them 


to make a better c 
I think they exerted every effort to make a 


“Mr. ZABRISKIE. 
big crop. 
“Mr. Martin. And ft is due to shortage of labor and bad weather? 
“Mr, ZABRISKIE, That is what out reports are. 
“Mr. MARTIN. And upon a very material increase, also, in all the 
articles that go into the production of sugar? 
“Mr. ZABRISKIE. Yes; that is true. 
. MARTIN. Over last year? 
„ ZABRISKIE: Yes. 


“This: statement will unquestionably prevent the Louisiana 
sugar producer from being classed as a profiteer, and we believe 
no higher authority will be needed to safeguard us from being 
put in the class of profiteers, as Mr. Zabriskie has so correctly 
expressed the situation that prevails in Louisiana this year. 
Nevertheless, we realize fully that the average purehaser of 
sugar may not be thoroughly acquainted with these facts, and 
when such consumer is confronted with the situation of a sugar 
market in New York, say, 9 cents and a Chicago sugar market of 
10 or 103 cents and a Louisiana sugar market of a very much 


* 


higher price he will be prone to believe that he is being unfairly 
dealt with by the sugar producer of Louisiana. 

“ The sugar producers of Louisiana have throughout the period 
of the war complied with every ruling of the Food Commission 
and have for patriotic reasons, like other sugar producers, sacri- 
ficed profit for the good of the Nation and have accepted a price 
which has netted them, we believe, for the two past seasons: less 
than the average of a 10-year period, and this too at a time when 
they might have sold sugar at & priee which would have made 
the industry secure for many deeades against a period of lean 
years. 

Now that the war is over we ure unalterably opposed to a 
continuation of the control of prices and the licensing system, 
and we believe that the untrammeled operation of the law of 
supply and demand should no longer be interfered with. Louis- 
jana refuses to be put in the attitude of assuming the responsi- 
bility for either the scarcity or the high price of sugar for the 
approaching year, but we can not agree that the price of sugar 
be placed at such a figure as will mean ruin and disaster to the 
sugar producers of our State, 

“In a spirit of fairness, and with the view of so adjusting 
prices and the marketing of the Louisiana crep, we have met and 
conferred with members of the Sugar Equalization Board, who 
freely admit that the Louisiana producers must sell their product 
at a very much inereased price over last year in order to avert 
disaster, but take the position that without additional legisla- 
tion they do not see their way clear to. purchase the Cuban crop. 
This is a matter of which the Equalization Board is perhaps the 
best judge. We do not oppose the purchasing of the Cuban crop, 
but as the Sugar Equalization Board insist that they must have 
the additional power of license both for the domestic refiners 
and preducers, we do not believe that the necessity of such 
purchase will justify the enactment of a law continuing for 
another year the power of licensing and price fixing: 

R. E. MILLING. 
„E. F. DICKINSON. 


“R O. TouNd.“ 
PERSONAL. EXPLANATION—FEDEBRAL. TRADE: COMMISSION. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have refrained up to this 
time from obtruding myself upon the deliberations of the Senate 
this afternoon to make a personal explanation, because I did 
not eare to interfere with the orderly discussion of the Johnson 
amendment, and I do so now only because of the fact that it 
arises out of a question which I have hitherto presented to the 
Senate. : 

I had not intended to make any observations whatever respect- 
ing this question until the Committee to Andit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate had reported upon the 
resolution, but yesterday the Federal Trade Commission issued 
a statement, going out under the name of the Federal Trade 
Commission as such, and therefore official in character. I shall 
not read all of the statement, but only those portions of it 
which have reference to me. The first charge—and I call it a 
charge—is this: 


The bona fide of these to: question when it is remem- 


bered that Senator WATSON was Sat yist in 1909, as was shown in the 
report of the House of Representatives committee December 9, 1913, 
entitled “ Charges against Members of the House and lebby activities,” 
Sixty-second Congress, seeond session, Report 113. 

Mr. President, this is a personal, direct charge against me. It 
has nothing whatever to do with the question at issue. It is 
entirely outside ef problems legitimately to be discussed in the 
Senate or involved in the resolution. But, inasmuch as the 
eharge has been made, and inasmuch as it is against me as an 
individual, now a Member of the Senate, I feel that I owe it to 
myself to say that this charge is 10 years old; that over and 
over again the charge was made against me in the State of In- 
diana, published in every newspaper, diseussed by orators and 
speakers. on both sides of the political controversies in my State; 
that when I ran for Senator it was everywhere debated and 
everywhere discussed, and the result of it all was a triumphant 
election to the Senate of the United States. This is old straw 
thrashed over until it is dust, and I would pay no attention to 
it here except to throw back into the tecti of the men who made 
it the answer of my people in the State of Indiana. 

Mr. President, two committees were :ppointed, one in the 
Senate and one in the House, to diseuss and deliberate upon 
those charges. To those deliberations I shall not refer, save to 
say that after weeks of hearings by the committee in the Senate 
they thought so little of the man that made the charges and! so 
little of the eharges that he made that the committee never even 
reported to the Senate. Over on the House side they did report, 
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and they exonerated me, save to say that it was doubiful 
whether anyone who had had the influence that I had in the 
House of Representatives should afterwards use that influence 
for the purpose of obtaining fees even in a good cause; and that 
was the sum and the substance of their findings against me. 

As I have said, this is old in my part of the country; old, in 
fact, in the country everywhere. Mr. President, these charges 
were made by Mulhall, who afterwards died in a poorhouse in 
the city of Chicago, unattended and alone, with none so poor as 
to do him reverence; Mulhall, who lies to-day buried in the 
potter’s field, unknown, unhonored, and unsung; and while he 
lay in that hospital, desolate and unattended, a man who had 
done so much to traduce and vilify me, and all without cause, 
at that very time the people of Indiana were giving their an- 
swer to his charges by electing me to the Senate of the United 
States. That is my vindication from that charge, and upon that 
I am content to rest. 

The other proposition is this: 

His relations— 

That is, my relations— 
with the Chicago packers are shown by certain correspondence which is 
here quoted. 

Then it quotes from a telegram sent to John C. Eversman, 
808 Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. I call attention to this 


telegram: 
FEBRUARY 1, 1918. 


Test vote before Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 2 o'clock 
to-day regarding Interstate Commerce Commission retaining jurisdic- 
tion over rate matters. It is of the highest importance to see Senator 
Watson, who is on this committee, ui retention of such anthority 
by the commission. Please see him before committee meets. 


(Signed) E. P. Sktrwonrn. 


He represented, as I am told, the Wilson Packing Co. 

Senators, Mr. Eversman called to see me in accordance with 
the instruction here given, and talked to me about the situation 
before my committee, which I explained to him. He asked me 
about my position with reference to this, and I told him I was 
diametrically opposed to the views which the Wilson people 
took. Subsequently I voted, and if anyone cares enough to in- 
vestigate the record vote in my committee he will find that I 
votéd to take the rate-making power away from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and vest it in the President. Then, 
afterwards, when I made a speech in this Chamber on the 18th 
day of February, 1918, I took very advanced ground, in as 
vigorous language as I could form and in as strong argument 
as I could fashion, diametrically opposite to what the Wilson 
people or the other packers wanted, so far as I have informa- 
tion. 

And yet the commission says: 

His relations with the Chicago packers are shown by certain corre- 
spondence which is here quoted. 

That is what they say of my relationship to the packers when 
I voted diametrically opposite to the thing they wanted done 
and to the very request they had made at the time; and that is 
the thing the Federal Trade Commission, as an official body, 
charges establishes my relations with the packers of Chicago. 

Senators, I do not believe, after a Senator in honest fashion 
and in good faith makes charges like those made by me in the 
Senate of the United States, that he ought to be hounded by any- 
body for those charges made on his responsibility as a Senator. 
I did not charge that the Federal Trade Commission was guilty 
of anything. They say “the charges made against the Federal 
Trade Commission by Senator Watson.” Senators will bear in 
mind and will remember that I made no charge against the 
Federal Trade Commission. They will remember that I stated 
specifically, if they remember it at all, that the members of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the great body of their em- 
ployees were not either anarchists or socialists, and that the 
terms I applied to those I specifically named applied to them 
alone of all the men in their employment. I specifically picked 
out the men whose names I gave, in order that all the employees 
of the Federal Trade Commission might not rest under this im- 
putation, and yet because I was specific I am to be charged 
now with something years old and with something that has no 
relation whatever to the question at issue. 

How much better it would have been if the commission had 
said, “ We challenge Senator Watson to prove his assertions. 
If his assertions be true, these men are not fit to be employed 
by the Federal Trade Commission.” Why did they not proceed 
in that fashion instead of trying to obseure the issue by charg- 
ing me with things that have no foundation in fact and which 
constitute no basis of argument against the charge I have made 
or any answer to the protestations I have uttered? 

Senators, that is all there is to this proposition. The true 
vindication of the Federal Trade Commission will be obtained 
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in the trial of these charges. If the charges I have made be 
true, no amount of mud slinging will override their truthfulness, 
If the charges I have made be false, then anything they say 
about me personally can have no possible bearing on the issue 
involved. Therefore, as a Senator standing on this floor as- 
serting my rights, all I ask is fair treatment and fair dealing 
by the Federal Trade Commission, which I have the right to 
demand, and by my fellow Senators, who some day may be 
peaa in the same position in which I have voluntarily placed 
myself. 

I may say that I knew that I would be thus charged. I even 
Said to my secretary before I made the speech last Monday, 
“Now, listen to them howl about Mulhall.” I knew somebody 
would do it, but that did not deter me. I believed that these 
people ought to be pointed out; I believed that this evil ought 
to be eradicated; I believed that if there are socialists and 
anarchists and “reds” in the public service the people ought 
to know it, and that we ought to use all the power at our com- 
mand for the purpose of ousting them from office. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Indiana recall how many Senators and prominent Members of 
the other House escaped Mulhall's condemnation in that investi- 
gation? My recollection is that the then Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Crank of Missouri, and many other 
Members of that House and many Members of the Senate were 
mentioned in certain letters which were put in evidence at 
that time as being connected with lobbying activities, all of 
which was disproved. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. He had the habit of writing letters, 
running into the thousands, in which he gave alleged conversa- 
tions with Senators and Representatives that had never oc- 
curred; and the Senators and Representatives went on the 
stand and testified that they had never met him, had never seen 
the man. That was his way of showing his diligence to his 
employers and of standing in with those who sent him here. I 
do not care to discuss him; he is dead; he has gone to his 
reward. It is not for me to say where he has gone, although 
I have a just suspicion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I think it is generally known 
that on the floor of this body and when I was a Member of 
the other House I have on various occasions taken the oppor- 
tunity of criticizing the industry to which the Senator from 
Indiana refers, that of the packers, 

I now desire to say to the Senator from Indiana and to the 
other Members of this body that for more than a month during 
the last session of Congress and for more than a month during 
the present session the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
of which I happen to have the honor of being chairman, have 
examined and considered documents which have been taken 
from the files of the packers, and nowhere can it be shown and 
at no time has it been charged that the Senator from Indiana 
has done anything to favor the packers or which in any way 
could reflect upon him. 

I simply desire to make this statement because I think the 
statement made as appearing in the newspapers is unfair to the 
Senator from Indiana. > 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am very grateful to the 
Senator from North Dakota for his very just remark. As I 
have stated here, I never had any relations with the packers— 
I do not know them, never met one of them, and, of course, 
never had anything to do with any of them personally or politi- 
eally. The only charge I made was that certain employees of 
the Federal Trade Commission were guilty of socialistic activi- 
ties; and there is no use to throw mud, there is no use to fill 
the air with dust on a proposition of that kind. The question 
is, Is it true? And the only way to determine its truth is to 
investigate it. If it be true, anything that they may say 
against me can not injure the case or help those who may 
be convicted; if it be not true, then there is no use to throw 
mud, because the result will be the vindication of these men 
and of the Federal Trade Commission, which has employed 
them. 

Senators, with me the question of socialism has been a life- 
long study. I have perhaps made more speeches against 
socialism than any other man of my age who has not regularly 
been in the Chautauqua business in this country, and even on 
the Chautauqua platform over and over again I have inveighed 
in the most vigorous fashion against secialism and the social- 
istic tendencies of the time. At this particular juncture, when 
we are threatened with a coal strike, when, in fact, we are 
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threatened with a universal strike of all labor, when off yonder 
in the distance, like a great, ominous cloud hovers the threat 
of a railroad strike, and when there is actually in progress a 
steel strike, it occurred to me that now is the time to sort 
out the socialist from the man who believes in American citi- 
zenship, in constitutional government, and in dealing with tbe 
great problems that confront and perplex us as a people in a 
sane and sober fashion. My firm belief is that the great body 
of American labor everywhere, wheresoever employed, is abso- 
lutely honest and absolutely patriotic; but there is the walking 
delegate, there is the socialist, there is the anarchist, there 
is the Bolshevist, there is the man who would overturn all of 
these institutions, built up at such great sacrifice, and convert 
this Government into a Russian soviet. Against that I direct 
my face, and I intend to continue in that course so long as I 
remain in this body. 

I have no other ambition except to serve as a Senator of and 
for my people, and while I am a Member here I propose to 
hit socialism and anarchy whenever and wherever these hydra- 
headed monsters raise themselves, and no mud slinging can 
deter me from that course. 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
e’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, October 24, 
3919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, October 23, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lewing prayer: 

Be graciously near to us, Almighty God our Heavenly Father, 
‘as we thus pursue the journey of life through another day. 
Quicken our perceptions, broaden our views, uphold, sustain 
and guide us in all the duties Thou hast laid upon us, that we 
may prove ourselves worthy of such preferment. In the spirit 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

HAZING IN THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
publish in the Recorp the reply made by the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Superintendent of the Naval Academy to House 
resolution 826, introduced by my colleague from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. KELLY. Inasmuch as this information will be useful to 
many Members who have made similar inquiries, I make this 
request. I have consulted with my colleague, Mr. KELLY, and 
he is satisfied. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to publish in the Recorp the response of the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy to House resolution 326, as stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The response is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, October , 1919. 
Hon. T. S. BUTLER, 
Chairman House Naval Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN : Replying to your letter inclosing resolution 
introduced by pan rag as ELLY of Pennsylvania, H. R. 326, the 
matter was brought to the attention of Admiral Scales, superintendent 
of the academy, and I am inclosing * herewith his letter and accom- 
panying documents requested in said resolution. 

Sincerely, yours, JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
October 8, 1919. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to furnish to 
the House the following information : 

(1) Whether or not published accounts of the recent attempted 
suicide of two midshipmen in attendance at the United States Naval 
Academy at. ANADAN are true, and if true, complete details in connec- 
tion therewith. 

(2) The extent of “hazing” in the Naval Academy, and the prac- 
tices pursued in such hazing. 

(3) The number of midshipmen who have resigned from the Academy 
during the past year and the reason therefor, 


Ustrep States NAVAL ACADEMY, 
1 1 Annapolis, Md., October 16, 1919. 
¥ DEAR Mr, SECRETARY : Replying to your letter of the 10th of Octo- 
ber, inclosing one from Representattve M. CLYDE KELLY of Pennsylvania, 
I * te e hoe Re ft 
- Midshipman p H. Seltzer, of Pennsylvania, attempted to com- 
mit suicide on Sunday, the 5th of October. Ife cut himself with a 
pocket knife and drank a quantity of ink. The Permanent Medical Ex- 
amining Board states that he was 8 from phychosis, manic, de- 
pressive, and that the underlying neuropathy 5 prior to entrance 
to the Naval — 2 ang Midshipman Seltzer has stated explicitly that 
his act was not due in any manner to hazing or running. A copy of 
* 3 p 5 3 3 
Shipman Henry Cla etherstine drank a small quantity of iodine 
on Tuesday, October 7. te is not believed that this was a Denia fide at- 
tempt upon his life, and there is lack of anything to base the belief that 
it was due to any ill treatment of any kind. He has made the explicit 
statement that it was not due to hazing or running, A copy of his 
statement is also attached. These are the only two reported attempts 
on the part of midshipmen to attempt suicide. 

2. Since the occurrences noted above, every effort possible has been 
made to ascertain the extent of hazing practices at the academy. Sev- 
eral letters have been received which have alleged that hazing prac- 
tices existed. Not in one of these cases has anything been atrenced 
in the nature of a clue to assist the superintendent in determining the 
true state of a No one has given any names, any dates, any 
facts, or stated any definite form that this alleged hazing has taken. 
The superintendent has examined closely into every complaint, no matter 
how indefinite, and has found not one bit of evidence to show that 
hazing exists at the Naval Academy. He has from the admissions of 
Midshipmen Seltzer and Wetherstine been led to believe that a mild 
form of running does exist, but neither Seltzer nor Wetherstine nor 
anyone else will disclose a single name, date, or definite fact. The 
superintendent reiterates his absolute disapproval of and aversion to 
any form of hazing or running, no matter how mild, and again states 
that he has used and will use every possible means to bring any offender 
to punishment. 

8. The answer as to the number of 1 during the past year 
and the reasons therefor is appended. he reasons 3 Aen in the ap- 
paon are those stated on the face of the resignation, which are be- 
ieved to be in no sense exhaustive, but to state the writer's gencral 
It is believed that the reasons may be sum up as 
follows: First, the si g of the armistice took away the incentive 
to remain in the naval service, as the necessity for them to do their 
part in the war ceased with the armistice; second, after a short trial 
many midshipmen realize that they are not suited to a naval career and 
very sensibly wish to resign; third, many find the course of study, the 
N the athletics, and the necessary discipline harder than they ex- 
pected and not suited to their inclinations; fourth, the fact that the 
papers have so widely advertised of late the high cost of living and the 
difficulty a naval officer has to live — his pay, creates a spirit of 
unrest among the midshipmen, and leads them to ask why they should 
undergo a four-year course of strenuous training to gain in the end a 
position with not enough pay to meet their necessities; fifth, for some 
unknown reason a rumor has lately persisted among the midshipmen 
that Congress intended to pass an act which would require them to 
remain in the service for at least 20 years after duation; sixth, 
stories that many naval officers have desired to resign and could not 
do so have affected some midshipmen with a desire to leave the Naval 
Academy before graduation; seventh, there is a spirit of unrest at the 
Naval Academy with no adequate underlying foundation, just as there 
is in the rest of the country, and the “ release fever,” which swept over 
both the Army and Navy immediately after the close of the war, has had 
a marked effect upon the regiment of midshipmen, 

Very respectfully, 

Hon, JoserHus DANIELS, 


Secretary of the Navy, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


state of mind. 


A. H. Scares, 


UNITED STATES NAVAL HOSPITAL, 
Annapolis, Må., October 7, 1919. 


From: Midshipman ge H. Seltzer, fourth class. 
To: Commandant of midshipmen. 
Via: Commanding officer and superintendent, United States 


1 
Subject: Statement requested. 

1. In compliance with verbal orders, I hereby submit the statement 
8 concerning the act which I committed on the afternoon of 
0 y 3 

2. At about 4.80 p. m. on the afternoon of October 5, 1919, I at- 
tempted to end my life while in my room, aided with a jackknife, ink, 
and a small bottle of iodine. 

3. When I came in I did not like the service very much. However, 
I got along all right in drills until about one week ago, when the upper 
classmen came back. After that I was pretty far behind in every drill, 
and I just couldn’t keep up with my work. then began brooding over 
my grades in class, and this led to discouragement and worry. was 
hazed a little. 

4. As soon as the academic year begun our rooms were changed. 
Although my roommate was a pretty nice sort of a chap, whom I liked, 
I still was troubled, worried, and despondent, for the reason that I 
feared I would bilge, and did not have the courage to face the criticism 
of my people back home if I were dismissed. 1 sa 

. H. SELTZER. 


Naval 


[1st indorsement.] 
UNITED STATES NAVAL HOSPITAL, 
Annapolis, Md., October 7, 1919. 
To: Commandant of midsbipmen. 
Via: Superintendent. 


1. Forwarded. James G. FIELD. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL HOSPITAL, 
Annapolis, Md., October 8, 1919. 

From: Midshipman Philip H. Seltzer, fourth class. 
To: Commandant of Midshipmen, via aide to commandant. 
Subject: Additional statement re attempted suicide. 

1. As I said in my former statement, I was behind in eyerything and 
was worried and discouraged, and was anxious to get out because I was 
behind in everything, studies and drills. 
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In regard to hazing, it added a little, but if it had not been for the 
Pen, about studies, the little hazing would not have caused me to do it. 
This hazing was not rot hazing but just running. Some upper classmen 
—— 7 my room and made me stand attention. I always did this 

made me. They asked me questions such as “ are you 
125 By t is your name? How old are res ™ ete., but none t 
Taia didn't want to answer. It wasn't really hazin, 
3. I don’t know the names of the upper 8 but I might know 
some of them by sight. (Signed) P. II. SELTZER. 


Unitep STATES Nava. spony GE 
Annapolis, Md., October 9, 


From: Midshipman H. C. Wetherstine, fourth class, onae pintes eos 
To: Gosimandast of Midshipmen, via aide to commandan 


Subject : Statement in regard to attempted suicide. 

I drank the iodine hurriedly and Pthout thinking, on the Impulse 
of ‘he spear re I didn't stop to pour it out, but just grabbed the bottle 
and dran 


2. I didn’t want to come to the Academy, and my mother didn't want 


me to come, but my father did. I didn’t like it from the beginning, but 
ria tig ng — the summer, not to disa father and to give it a 

e academic year — — got tbe d in studies and didn’t 
like the atmosphere of the whole place. 

3. I was not subjected to any hazing. I was run, like the rest and no 
more than others of my class, such as ‘standing at attention, pons stoop 
falling, answering questions, etc. It wasn’t the running, it was just 
that I couldn't the whole place. I could never get a ong he eres and 
that made it hard. I asked my father to let me resign, an didn’t 
want me to. I thought I coul perce get along here, and Bat made it 
hard, and I wanted to get out. I don’t blame it on any running or 
hazing or any particular thing. 

4. There was no immediate reason or particular thing which caused 
me to drink it. Nothing unusuat had happened just before it. I han 
E got back from drill and was discouraged and depressed. I don't 

ow what made me do it. 


(Signea) HEXRY CLAY WETHERSTINE. 


Number of resignations from Oct. I, 1918, to and including Oct. 16, 1919 (including acceptances pending on last mentioned date). 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recommended for dismissal but 
resignation lieu 
Deficient in studies. | 


For the ane “of the Total. 
service.” 


First. Second. Third. Fourth First. ‘Second, Third. Fourth, First. “Second, Third. rd. Fourth | 


Second class, 1 acceptance pending. 


* Third class, 5 acceptances pending. 


Fourth class, 4 acceptances pending. 
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Third class 
Fourth class 


Grand total „5 


Resignations—Reasone, 
FIST CLASS. 
Number. 
3 wih disqualified, required to resign upon gradua- 


4 Phy sical disqualified, required to resign. 

5 Vo . dislike for service. (Embracing all those 
cases where merely dislike for the service was given, 
as well as those cases where, in addition to ke 
for the service, the midshi n stated that his resig- 
nation was due to his physical condition or on account 
ca his inability to cope with the course, or because 

he desired to begin or resume college studies, or to 
cnter Army for more active service.) 

8 to be dismissed, but ‘tesignation was ac- 


Required to 3 ; deficient in studies. 

Recommended to be dismissed, but resignation Was ac- 
cepted for the “ L of the service.“ 

1 Voluntary; dissati 


Total! — 18 
SECOND: CLASS- 


1 8 disqualified; required to resign. 
1 untary ; bysically disqualified; requested permis- 


5 tor 

1 Voluntary; dislike for service. (Embracing all those 
cases where merely d for the service was given 
as well as those eases where, in addition to dislike 
for the service, the midshipman stated that his 


nation was due to 


sd? 


wied him 
Voluntary; aun e ther wanted to enter 
business wi 
voluntary p disie fo Fy were 5 
not due to new „ or 
morals of the regiment.” (Aceeptance pending.) 


Total... 5 
THIRD CLASS. 


1 Voluntary 35 ees 
dissatisfaction is not result of any 16 


treatment at academy, for as a fourth ssman 
I was not hazed or run.” 
3 Required 5 resign ; physically disqualified. 


(Accept- 
ance of one pending. 


— are ———— 270 


Number, 

22 Required to resign; deficient in studies, 

27 Voluntary; dislike for service. (Embracing all those 
cases where merely dislike for the service was given, 
as well as those cases where, in addition to dislike 
for the service, the midshipman stated that his 
resignation was due to his physical condition or om 
aceount of his inability to —— with the course or 
because he desired to begin or resume college studies 
or to enter Army for more active service.) 

Voluntary; unsatisfactory in studies. 
Voluntary; unsatisfactory in studies and“ the fact that 
he is addicted to certain habits which affect his 
mental and physical condition.” 
Voluntary: 8 stated he had been discriminated against in 
the assignment of marks and studies; after careful 
OROSO it was found no discrimination had 


Hi 


— 


Vi — = al 1 disabilit 
oluntary ; yee Fi 
Voluntary ; resigned on account of having been turned 


Voluntary; support needed at home. 

Voluntary; sought ap: tment against parents’ wishes, 
who later requested him to resign. 

Voluntary; financial prospects not sufficient to justify 
continuance as assistance needed at home. 

Voluntary; desired to attend college near home on ac- 
count of mother’s physical condition. 

Voluntary; incapable of continuing. 

W inherited business requires personal atten- 

on 

Voluntary ; no reason given, but separate statement sub- 
mitted indicates resi Lea is not due to hazing, 
food conditions, or internal disturbances in the vest. 
ment. (Two acceptances pending.) 

Voluntary; states resignation is due to father's desire 
that he leave the service. er states resignation 
is not = 75 — ena aging) or customs of the 
regiment.” eceptance pending-) 

Voluntary; dislike for service. tate resignation not 
due to hazing or because of any recent occurrences 
at the Naval Academy. (Acceptances pending.) 


1 „ 2 „ 


to 


Total_._ 74 
FOURTH CLASS. 
60 = uired to resign; deficient in studies. 


2 oluntary ; desired’ to pursue another profession. 
1 Vol untary ; unsatisfactory in studies and discontented., 


7380 


Number. 

44 Voluntary; dislike for service. 9 all those 
cases where merely dislike for the service was given, 
as well as those cases where, in addition to dislike 
for the service, the midshipman stated that his 
resignation was due to physical condition, or on 
account of his inability to cope with the edi or 
because he desired to begin or resume college studies 
or to enter Army for more active service.) 

18 Required to resign; physically disqualified. 

16 Voluntary; unsatisfactory in studies or considered in- 
capable of continuing. 

5 Voluntary; services needed at home. 

12 Voluntary; — — disability. 

1 Voluntary; tendered resignation because he had been 


turned back (turned back for hazing); resignation 
accepted for“ of service.” 

1 Voluntary; considered himself *“ temperamentally un- 
suited“ for the service. 

1 Voluntary; but reasons not known. 

1 Voluntary; parents requested him to resign; had en- 
tered against their wishes. 

1 Voluntary; no reason given, but submitted separate 
statement in which he states resignation is not due 
to hazing, food conditions, or internal disturbances. 


(Acceptance pending.) 
Voluntary ; Seatgoed 8 he was not advanced to 


1 
third class. 

Voluntary; dissatisfaction or dislike for service. (Em- 
bracing those cases where the midshipmen con- 
cerned submitted statements to the effect that their 
resignations were in. no way due to hazing or run- 
ning or to strict discipline or food conditions.) (Two 
acceptances pending.) 

1 Voluntary; does not like service; entered at parents’ 
request. 

2 Voluntary; “ dissatisfied.” 

1 Voluntary; had used unfair means on entrance exam- 
inations. 

1 Voluntary; unable to keep up with “ rigidness and ex- 
actness of N. A.“; but resignation not due to haig 
8 or immoral treatment. (Acceptance pend- 
ng. 

Total... 173 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R.3143. An act to provide for further educational facili- 
ties by authorizing the Secretary of War to sell at reduced 
rates certain machine tools not in use for Government purposes 
to trade, technical, and public schools and universities, other 
reeognized educational institutions, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
ef the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
ef Representatives was requested: 

S. 2890. An act to provide for the allotment of lands of the 
Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 3037. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to trans- 
fer free of charge certain surplus motor-propelled vehicles 
und motor equipment to the Department of Agriculture, Post 
Office Department, Navy Department, and Treasury Depart- 
ment for the use of the Public Health Service, and certain other 
surplus property to the Department of Agriculture, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9205) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, and prior years, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed 
to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. WARREN, Mr. 
Curtis, and Mr. UNDERWOOD as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 9782) to regulate further the entry 
of aliens into the United States, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested. 


TITLE TO MINERAL LANDS IN UTAH. 


Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp, without reading, a joint memorial from the 
Legislature of the State of Utah, passed at a special session 
last week, respecting the question of title to mineral lands 
granted to the State under the enabling act approved July 16, 
1894. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 


consent to print in the Recorp certain resolutions passed by the 
Legislature of the State of Utah, 
There was no objection. 


Is there objection? 
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The memorial referred to is as follows: 


STATE or UTAN, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
SECRETARY OF STATE'S OFFICE. 


This is to certify that the document hereto attached is a true copy 
of senate joint memorial No. 1, passed by the Legislature of the State 
of Utah at a special session convened on the 29th day of September and 
adjourned on the 6th day of October, 1919, petitioning the Congress 
of the United States to pass necessary legislation to determine the ques- 
tion of title to mineral lands included in sections of public lands 
granted to the State under the enabling act, approved July 16, 1894, 
aad oR other purposes, ns the same now appears of record in said 

In witness whereof T have heréunto set my hand and affixed the 


great seal of the State of Utah at Salt Lake City, in said State, this 
17th day of October, 1919. 7 H D 
(SEAL.] HARDEN Benxnion, 


Secretary of State, 
By JERROLD R. Lercner, 
Deputy. 


Senate joint memorial 1. 


Petitioning the Congress of the United States to pass necessary legis- 
lation to determine the question of title to mineral lands included in 
sections of public lands granted to the State under the enabling act, 
approved July 16, 1894, and entitled “An act to enable the people of 
Utah to form a constitution and State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original States.” 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: 


_ Your memorialists, the governor and the Legislature of the State of 
Utah, respectfully represent that: 

Whereas the United States, by section 6 of an act approved July 16, 
1894, entitled “An act to enable the people of Utah to form a consti- 
tution and State government and be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States,” granted to the State of Utah 
for the support of common schools certain sections of every township 
in said State, to wit, sections 2, 16, 32, and 36, and provided for lands 
in Heu thereof where said named sections or any part thereof in any 
township were unavailable; and 

Whereas in said same act it was provided that certain public lands 
were to be granted to the State upon its admission into the Union for 
the purpose of constructing public buildings and for the university and 
agricultural colege and for the purpose of buildin rmanent water 
reservoirs for irrigating purposes, and for the establishment and main- 
tenance of an insane asylum, and for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a school of mines, and for the establishment and maintenance 
of a deaf and dumb asylum, and for the establishment and maintenance 
of a reform school. and for the establishment of a State normal school, 
and for the establishment and maintenance of an institution for the 
blind, and for a miners’ hospital for disabled miners; and 

Whereas the State of Utah has sold and di d of large parts of 
said lands so granted by the United States under the impression and 
with the understanding that it bad full title thereto regardless of 
whether said lands were mineral or otherwise; and 

Whereas said grantees purchased said lands under the impression 
and understanding that the title in said lands was in the State; and 

Whereas it was the understanding and impression of the executive 
officers dealing with said lands, and of the State of Utah, that said 
lands were granted by said enabling act to the State of Utah with all 
mineral rights included; and 

‘Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of the 
United States against Sweet, administrator of Sweet, has held that the 
school section granted, contained in the enabling act and known as 
section 6 of said act, was not intended to embrace the land known to 
be valuable for coal, and has further held that lands known to be 
mineral at the time of the taking effect of said grant were reserved to 
the United States; and 

Whereas said decision has worked a hardship on those purchasers 
who purchased school lands under the impression and with the under- 
standing that they obtained full title from the State; and 

Whereas the State of Utah is unable to determine in any case just 
what lands were known to be mineral at the time of the taking effect 
of said nt, and is thus unable to determine just what lands the 
State of Utah has title to and what it has not title to, and is unable to 
Soure purchaser or prospective purchasers as to the title to such 
ands; ap 

Whereas lands which are now found to contain minerals or thought 
to be mineral lands upon investigation by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, and which were included in the sections conveyed by the United 
States to the State of Utah and sold by the State of Utah to purchasers 
for the purposes designated in the enabling act, are being d ed of 
or attempted to be disposed of by the Department of the Interior as 
property of the United States; and 

Whereas in each case where said attempted disposition is made by 
the United States a contest between the State and the United States, 
or between a purchaser of the United States and the State, or between 
a purchaser of the State and the United States. is entailed; and 

hereas there have been a great many of such contests, and under 
the present state of affairs a likelihood of many more contests of like 
nature will take place, leading to the unsettlement of titles and sup- 
posed rights, and will tend to confusion; and 

Whereas the State of Utah is unable to determine in many cases 
just exactly what land it owns, and therefore what it may sell, to the 
great detriment of the common-school funds and the purposes for which 
said lands were granted; and 

Whereas it is deemed that said state of affairs should be remedied by 
proper legislation of Congress: Now, therefore 

The governor and the Legislature of the State of Utah respectfully 
petition that necessary legislation be enacted by the Congress of the 
United States whereby it may be determined what sections granted by 
the enabling act to the State of Utah for the purposes therein men- 
tioned belong to the State of Utah, and that some certain and workable 
method be instituted for determining without contest in each particular 
case what lands sold by the State to purchasers really belong to the 
said purchasers or belong to the United States. 


Passed October 4, 1919. 
Approved October 8, 1919. 


— 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS—LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 


tend my remarks in the Recorp. 


The SPEAKER. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 


unanimots consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
there objection? 
There was no objection. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—TAGUE 
The SPEAKER. 


Maine [Mr. GOODALL]. 


Mr. WALSH. 


Mr. Speaker, this is an important matter, in- 
volving some of the highest privileges of the House, and I 
think there ought to be a larger attendance here to hear the 
discussion, ‘Therefore I make the point of order that there is 


no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 


there is not. 


Mr. WALSH. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


AGAINST FITZGERALD. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 


The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
ovidently 


Mr. Speaker, I moye a call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 


to answer to their names: 


Ackerman Fuller, Mass. Lee, Ga. Rouse 

Andrews, Md. Gandy Little Rowan 
nthony Ganly MecClintic Sabath 

Barkley Garner McCulloch Saunders, Va. 
ell Garrett MeKin ry hail 

Benson Godwin, N. C. McKinley Scully 

Boles Goldfogie McLane Sells 

Booher Goodwin, Ark McLaughlin, Nebr. Siegel 

Brand Goodykoontz Maher Sin. lair 

Britten Gould ^ Mann, IH Sisson 

Brumbaugh Graham, Pa. oon Smita, III. 

1 Graham, III. Moore, Pa. Smith, N. Y. 

urke Greene, Vt Moores, Ind. Smithwick 

Campbell, Kans, Hamill Mott Snyder 

Cantril Haskell Mudd Steele 

Carte eflin Newton, Mo. Steenerson 

Clark, Fla Hersman Ni ‘holis, 8. C. Stephens, Miss. 
‘ople Hicks Nichols, Mich. Stevenson 

Costello Hill Nolan Sullivan 

Cramton Howard O'Connor Sumners, Tex. 

Cullen Hulings Ogden Swo 

Davis, Minn. Ireland Parker Ta; ſor, Ark. 

Dempsey Jefferis Pell Taylor, Tenn, 

Dent Johnson, Ky. Peters ‘Thomas 

Donovan Johnson, Miss, Phelan TLinener 

Dooling Johnson, S. Dak. Porter Upshaw 

Drane Johnston, N. Y. Pou are 

Eagan Lahn Rainey, Henry T. Vinson 

Eagle Kelley, Mich, Rainey, John W. Wheeler 

Ellsworth Kendall Randall, cali, Wingo 

Emerson Kennedy, Iowa Reed, N. Y. Wise 

Ferris Kiess Riddick Woodvard 

Fess Kincheloe Riordan Zihiman 

Fields Kreider 1 N. C. 

Fordney LaGuardia Robslon, Ky. 

Frear Langley Rodenberg 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety Members haye an- 
swered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commitiee 
on Elections No. 2, I call up the contested-election case of Tague 
versus Fitzgerald, and pending that I desire to make an ar- 
rangement upon time for debate. I ask unanimous consent that 
debate be confined in time to four hours and a half, that the 
chairman of the committee have control of 1 hour and 45 min- 
utes of that time, that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Over- 
STREET], have control of 2 hours, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] have control of 45 minutes; that at the 
conclusion of debate the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the resolution of the committee and two substi- 
tutes, one to be offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
OVERSTREET] and one by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce]; and that the chairman of the committee be permitted to 
yield time to the contestant. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine, chairman of 
the Committee on Elections No. 2, calls up the contested-election 
ease of Tague versus Fitzgerald, and asks unanimous consent 


that there be four hours and a half of debate, one hour and 


three-quarters of that time to be controlled by himself, 2 
hours by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. OVERSTREET], 45 
minutes by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]; 
that at the end of that time the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the resolution of the committee and on 
one substitute to be offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
OVERSTREET] and one to be offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce]; and further, that the chairman of the 


committee shall be permitted to yield time to the contestant. 
Ts there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. GOODALL: Mr. Speaker, your committee has held many 
meetings and carefully studied the voluminous testimony taken 
in Boston before notaries public given by sworn witnesses in 
the contested-election case of Tague against Fitzgerald. This 
testimony gave overwhelming evidence of the illegal registration 
of voters in ward 5 in Boston, particularly in precincts 4. 8, and 
9. The contestee introduced no evidence to refute these charges. 
It is the opinion of seven out of nine of the committee that in 
order to punish the perpetrators of this fraud that the con- 
testee, Mr. Fitzgerald, should be unseated. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] agrees with the majority of your 
committee as to the fact that there was a wholesale illegal 
registration in that ward, but does not agree as to the proper 
remedy. The other six of your committee are of the opinion 
that on acecount of this illegal registration in these precincts 
the entire vote of precincts 4, 8, and 9 of ward 5 should be 
thrown out, for which action there are innumerable precedents 
in the reports of contested congressional election cases. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] favors a new elec- ` 
tion. . This, in the opinion of the majority of your committee, 
would be very unfair and unjust to the contestant, inasmuch as 
the principal fraud and illegal registration claimed existed pri- 
marily in these three precincts, and so far as the evidence shows, 
the vote of the remainder of the congressional district remained 
apparently pure. Provided, however, that there should be a 
new election, it is but fair to presume that Mr. Martin Lomasney, 
the so-called political boss of ward 5 in Boston, would pursue his 
usual illegal practices, which have admittedly been in vogue 
for 20 or more years; in fact, he has been at this game for so 
long that it has practically become a habit. “A leopard can not 
change his spots.“ The minority views claim that the contest- 
ant, Mr. Tague, does not come into court with clean hands, in- 
asmuch as he was formerly elected to Congress under these 
illegal practices, and so received the benefit of them. I contend 
that he did not receive any benefit from these illegal practices 
in his prior election, for if all of the ballots in ward 5 had been 
thrown out, he would still have had a plurality of about 2,000. 
In the present case the ballots cast in ward 5, on the face of the 
returns, showed that the contestee, Mr. Fitzgerald, was elected 
by a plurality of less than the ballots of these three precincts, 
and consequently he benefited by this illegal registration. 
Therefore the two cases are not parallel. 

It is the opinion of the majority of your committee that the 
contestee, Mr. Fitzgerald, be unseated, and that the contestant, 
Mr. Tague, be seated, thus teaching Mr. Lomasney and his will- 
ing tools, while they have been able to put this fraud over the 
people of Boston for a good many years, that they can not ride 
Congress in the same manner. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker 

25 GALLIVAN. May I ask how much time the gentleman 
used? 

The SPEAKER. Five minutes. The gentleman from Georgia 
is recognized for two hours. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
A moment ago when I was discussing this matter as to its dis- 
posal with the chairman of the committee I understood that Mr. 
LEHLBACH was to follow. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order the 
gentleman has not the floor. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. He is making a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr, LEHLBACH. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. ‘That is for the Chair to decide. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wanted the House to un- 
derstand there was some misunderstanding. And I think the 
gentleman from New Jersey should be courteous enough to this 
oe of the House to permit my statement to be made in all 

onor. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr, Speaker, in an ejectment suit at 
common law the plaintiff must recover on the strength of his 
own title and not upon the weakness of defendant’s title. The 
contestant, Mr. Peter F. Tague, has attacked the title to the 
office now held by the contestee, Mr. Fitzgerald, and the law of 
the land and the precedents adopted by Congress cast upon Mr. 
Tague the burden of proving the charges he has made in order 
for you to unseat the contestee. 

Mr. Speaker, I confess I went into the investigation of this 
case with my mind inclined toward the side of the genial and 
affable gentleman, the contestant. We are all human beings, 
and none of us are perfect. I had heard the story from one 
Member and another of how the contestant had been defrauded 
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in the election, and unconsciously my mind had become inclined 
toward contestant’s side of the case before I had ever read the 
record or given it any study. I repeat that when I undertook 
to investigate the merits of this controversy I was just a little 
bit prejudiced against the contestee, because no one had spoken 
to me about his side of the question, and unconsciously I found 
myself leaning against him. Possibly some of you gentlemen 
can appreciate my position. You have served with Mr. Tague 
in this House for the past four years. You have learned to 
like him, as he has a cordial handshake and a pleasant smile 
for everyone, and I know you must have been impressed with 
the story you heard concerning the wrongs he suffered at the 
hands of Mr. Fitzgerald and Martin Lomasney, the alleged politi- 
cal boss of ward 5 in the city of Boston. I shall ask you to lay 
aside any bias or prejudice that may be resting on your minds 
either for or against the parties so deeply interested in the result 
of this contest, and follow me while I undertake to show you 
how I reached the conclusions set forth in the minority views 
filed by myself and Mr. Jounston of New York. When you are 
called upon to pass on the title of the office of one of your fellow 
Members you are asked to discharge a very sacred and solemn 
duty. You should approach the trial of this case with the same 
feeling of responsibility that an impartial jury entertains when 
it is empaneled to decide questions submitted to it for its con- 
sideration. 

I have no personal interest in the case. I am a member of 
the Committee on Elections to which the contest was referred, 
and I am simply trying to discharge my duty as a member by 
giving to you the reasons that impelled me to dissent from the 
majority report. 

A number of charges are made by contestant, but the com- 
mittee found no evidence to sustain the charges of bribery, 
coercion, and intimidation. ‘The majority of the committee, 
however, were of the opinion that fraud existed to such an 
extent in ward 5 that they were authorized to throw out the 
three election precincts in that ward, which would give the 
election to Mr. Tague. I dissented from this view, and before 
I shall conclude my argument I shall endeavor to convince you 
that my position is correct. 

Mr. Tague stated before the committee and also in his brief 
that there were several hundred ballots cast for him with 
stickers thereon without a cross, and if these ballots were 
counted for him there would be more than enough of such bal- 
lots to overcome contestee’s plurality. Under the laws of the 
State of Massachusetts a vote for a candidate can not be 
counted unless the voter makes a cross mark on the ballot oppo- 
site the name of the person he intends to vote for. The con- 
testant was defeated in the Democratic primary and ran as an 
independent candidate. He demanded a recount of the ballots 
in the primary election, and contends that owing to the delay 
incident to the recount he was unable to have his name printed 
on the regular ballot and was forced to use stickers or pasters, 
on which his name was printed, These stickers were mailed by. 
Mr. Tague and his friends to the voters of the district, with in- 
structions how to use them; but when the election was over it 
was discovered that a number of these ballots, with the name 
of Peter F. Tague on them, were without a cross, as required 
by law, and were not counted by the election officials. Mr. 
Tague laid great stress on the fact that if these ballots which I 
have described were counted in his favor he would be elected. 
The committee unanimously agreed that these contested ballots 
should be brought before us, and accordingly we sent for them. 
One by one we carefully examined these ballots, and every ballot 
with the name of Peter F. Tague, John F. Tague, William H. 
‘Tague, or simply Tague, although it had no cross, as required by 
the Massachusetts law, was counted for Mr, Tague. 

The committee decided that if the voter went to the trouble 
to paste a sticker on the ballot with Mr. Tague's name on it, 
even though the ballot did not have the cross, it clearly showed 
that the intention of the voter was to vote for Mr. Tague, and, 
as I have stated, every one of such ballots was counted for Mr, 
Tague, and Mr. Fitzgerald is still ahead by several votes. The 
committee even went further than that. There were among the 
contested bailots 10 blank ballots that were not counted by the 
election officials for anyone, These ballots had on them the 
name of Mr. Fitzgerald and the name of the Republican can- 
didate for Congress, but there was no cross opposite either of 
these names, and as it was impossible to ascertain for whom the 
voters intended to vote, these ballots were not counted for any- 
one, but, as I have stated, the committee counted these 10 blank 
ballots for Mr. Tague, for the reason the majority of the com- 
mittee contended there was a cross below the names on the 
ballot opposite a blank space, and the presumption was that at 
one time stickers had been pasted on them and had dropped off, 
but there was no evidence before the committee to this effect, 
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and no stickers were found among the ballots. As the case 

stood after an examination of the ballots, when the committee 

gave Mr. Tague everything he claimed, contestee had a plurality 

of 10 votes. To overcome these 10 votes so that contestant could 

585 it was only necessary to prove 11 cases of illegal registra- 
on. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? Will 
the distinguished gentleman from Georgia yield for a question? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I understand the gentleman, Mr. Tague 
ran against Mr. Fitzgerald in the Democratic primary and was 
defeated? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON, And that he did not abide by the decision 
of the primary, and he then, after being defeated in the Demo- 
cratic primary, ran as an independent candidate and was again 
defeated. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. The gentleman from Texas is correct, 
and now he brings his contest to this House. He comes before 
the House and says he is defrauded out of the election, and I 
would like to ask you gentlemen of the House if it is not usually 
the case in a close clection that charges of fraud and corruption 
are made? 

Mr. SHERWOOD, How many votes was Mr. Tague defeated 
by in the primary? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Fifty votes. I shall be glad to answer 
any questions, because I have carefully studied this case with a 
view to ascertaining the truth. 

Mr. JUUL. I would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia 
what was the result of the primary contest in which Mr. Tague 
failed to win? In other words, what was the verdict of his 
party in the matter of votes? What was the difference? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. As I stated a few minutes ago, Mr. 
Tague was defeated by 50 votes in the Democratic primary. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman answer me further? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I will try to do so. 

Mr. JUUL. Did Mr. Tague allege fraud in the primary elec- 
tion? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes; he alleged fraud in the primary, 
but this committee did not undertake to find out whether there 
was fraud in the primary or not. We went thoroughly into all 
the questions of fraud in the election. The contestant charged 
that there was bribery, coercion, intimidation, bossism, and 
fraud, but this committee found that none of these charges were 
sustained, except that a majority decided there was suficient 
evidence of colonization in ward 5 as to authorize them to throw 
out the three election precincts in that ward. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. I haye understood there were some voters that did not 
spell Mr. Tague's name correctly. Were those votes counted for 
Mr. Tague? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes; every one of such votes as you 
mention was counted for Mr. Tague, whether his name was cor- 
rectly or incorrectly spelled. 

Mr, HARDY of Texas. And still he did not haye enough? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. No; Mr. Tague still lacked a sufficient 
number of votes to elect him after all these ballots were counted 
for him, as I have just explained. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, OVERSTREET, Yes. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I understand the committee gave him the 
benefit of these votes. But you gave it to him because you felt 
it was the intention of the voter to vote for him? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Exactly. 

Mr. RICKETTS. You did not give him any favor, but simply 
tried to carry out the intention of the voter? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Exactly so. We knew that we were 
disregarding the election laws of the State of Massachusetts, 
but we thought we had a right to see that the voters’ intention 
was carried out if that intention could be ascertained. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERSTREET, Yes. 

Mr. VENABLE. I have read the report. I have not had an 
opportunity to read the hearings. It seems that both the ma- 
jority and minority of the entire committee agreed on the 
proposition that the gentleman has been discussing. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes. 

Mr. VENABLE. After taking all the votes that were cast, 
and resolving every doubt in favor of Mr. Tague, Mr. Fitzgerald 
is still elected? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes, sir. 

Mr.. VENABLE. The majority report, however, proceeds 
on the theory—and that is the only basis of the majority re- 
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port—that there was certain illegal registration and voting 
in certain precincts, and a majority of the committee takes 
the view that the law requires that these precincts shall be 
disregarded altogether? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Exactly. 

Mr. VENABLE. And reached the conclusion that Mr. Tague 
is elected by casting out these precincts? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VENABLE. So that it seems to me that the only mate- 
rial questions in this case before the House are these: First, 
what is the proof developed at the hearings, if any, that there 
was illegal registration and voting? And second, if that is es- 
tablished, what is the proper law to apply? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I think the gentleman is stating the 
proposition correctly. 

Mr. VENABLE. I would like to ask another question for 
my own benefit, because I think that is the thing that my own 
decision will turn upon. What is the proof that there was 
illegal registration and voting? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I am going to get to that directly. 

Mr. VENABLE. That is the only question at issue, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I did not intend to explain this matter 
until I got further on in my statement, but I will answer it 
right here if the gentleman desires. 

Mr. VENABLE. I do not want to interfere with the order 
ot ote gentleman's speech, but that is the only question in my 
mind. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. You are exactly right. The charges 
of intimidation, vote buying, and coercion were not sustained. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. How about registration? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I am going to answer that question 
now, There were in ward 5 of the city of Boston, over 
22,000 male citizens on the 1st of April, 1918, six months before 
the election, yet but only 4,800 of these 22,000 possible voters 
were registered on election day in November. Could any 
stronger answer be made to Mr. Tague's charge of coloniza- 
tion? All of the witnesses stated that they were listed and 
registered in ward 5 where they live, and nowhere else. 
Now, if these men lived there, intending that it was their 
domicile, they can not be listed elsewhere, and without listing 
them they would not be entitled to vote elsewhere. Every man 
must have a domicile. It is undisputed that he has a right to 
choose his domicile. In the case of a man having more than 
one home, he has the right to select either place as his domicile. 
In the case of men moving from place to place, it is clearly 
their right to choose their domicile, and the question of 
“domicile” is a question of intent. Contestant attacks the 
right of many persons to vote where listed and registered in 
ward 5, claiming that they have no legal domicile there. There 
is not one case of illegal registration conclusively proven. 
There was no proof that a single illegal vote was cast for 
Fitzgerald. The evidence shows that there are in ward 5 a 
great many places where men live only for a short while, and 
who move from place to place. There are many unfortunate 
men who are compelled by force of circumstances to live in 
cheap places and to move about continually, but such men un- 
doubtedly have the right to a domicile and the right to vote, 
These men can not be disfranchised because they happen to live 
in a different house or on a different street on election day than 
they did at the time they were listed by the police. In Boston, 
in order to yote, men must be listed where they reside the 1st 
day of April. If they are so listed, they have a right to vote 
from such residence if qualified and registered. All of the wit- 
nesses state that they were listed and registered in ward 5 | 
and nowhere else, as I have previously stated. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VENABLE. I understand from the gentleman’s report 
that this district lies in the business part of the city of Boston? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VENABLE. ‘The gentleman says in his report that there 
are a good many men in the city of Boston who resided at one 
time in this district whose work carries them into different 
places? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. One minute, please. Mr. Speaker, do 
these interruptions come out of my time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair ought to state to the gentleman 
that if he yields any time, he yields his own time. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I want to answer all questions, but I 
desire to conserve my time as much as possible. Will the gen- 
tleman please make his questions short? 

Mr. VENABLE. The gentleman contends that these men, be- 
cause of the registration laws of Boston, because their work 
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carries them around to different parts of the city or the sur- 
rounding country, must locate some place as their domicile in 
order to have their names turned in and in order to qualify to 
vote under the Massachusetts statute? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. You are correct. 

Mr. VENABLE. Is there any proof as to these men who haye 
their names given out as voting in those places for fraudulent 
purposes? Is the proof there? I am assuming that it mey be 
necessary under the statutes of Massachusetts for a man to 
have had a place as his permanent domicile for voting purposes, 
although his business necessitated his being elsewhere. Is there 
any proof that any of these men had their names given out as 
being domiciled at these various boarding houses and hotels 
with the fraudulent purpose to vote in that district, when, as a 
matter of fact, they were domiciled for voting purposes elsewhere, 
and entitled to vote somewhere else, and hence not entitled to vote 
in this particular precinct? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I will answer the gentleman's question. 
I want to say this, however, that I will be glad to answer all 
questions if I can, provided it does not take up too much time, 
but I have got to hurry along, as all my time has nearly ex- 
pired. I will state to the gentleman that the majority of the 
committee is of the opinion that a number of the voters in this 
election were fraudulently registered, and that they were not 
bona fide residents of the district in which they voted. I de- 
sire to state, however, that I differ with the majority of the 
committee on this point, because I do not think that the allega- 
tions of fraudulent registration, as made by Mr. Tague, have 
been proven. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I should like to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does not the evidence show that the 
name of each one of these men registered from these precincts 
was given to the police officer who came around for that 
purpose? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I was going to refer to that. Here is 
what the record shows. Under the Massachusetts law, when 
you have registered one time, you are registered for all time, 
provided you keep your taxes paid, and are properly listed on 
the ist day of April each year. The record shows that these 
men had given their names to the listing officers, as was re- 
quired by the Massachusetts law, and their names were on the 
registration list. Some of these men have been voting for sev- 
eral years from the same place. When Mr. Tague was first 
elected to Congress some of these same men whom he is en- 
deavoring to disfranchise supported him. 

Mr. Lomasney, referred to as “Boss Lomasney,” was Mr. 
Tague's strongest supporter at that time, but afterwards he 
saw fit to support Mr. Fitzgerald, and Mr. Tague now charges 
that he is a corrupt politician. I take the position that all 
these men whom Mr. Tague is endeavoring to disfranchise had 
the right to vote under the evidence before our committee. 
They were citizens of Boston. They were regularly registered, 
as required by law. They had not voted at any other election 
precinct, and proof before the committee utterly failed, in my 
opinion, to show that there was fraudulent registration. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I do not think I can, as I have not the 


time. 

Mr. JUUL. I will make it very brief. I want to ask the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 5 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Just for a minute. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I suggest to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I am going to talk for a half hour, and he can ask me and I 
will answer his question. 

Mr. JUUL. All right. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Was it shown that any of these gentlemen 
were not qualified voters or American citizens? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. No, sir. On the other hand 

Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin. What does the evidence show 
as to the residence of the contestant and contestee? Do they 
both live in the district? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. The evidence is that the contestee lives 
in an adjoining district. 

Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin. He does not live in that dis- 
trict? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. No, sir; I believe that is conceded. 

Mr. Speaker, several gentlemen on the floor of the House have 
asked me concerning the two years’ salary that Mr. Fitzgerald 
offered Mr. Tague if he would retire from the contest. The only 
evidence there is in the record concerning this matter is the 
statement of Mr. Tague himself, who said that Martin Lomas- 
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ney told him that probably Mr. Fitzgerald would be willing to Mr. RHODES. I have only 20 minutes, and I feel that I 
yield to him the salary for two years if he would withdraw his can not yield, I was about to say, when interrupted by the 
contest. Mr. Lomasney himself denied the statement, and Mr. gentleman from Massachusetts, that the only means by which 
Fitzgerald testified that he made no such statement to Mr. Mr. Tague had to get his name on the official ballot was to 
Tague nor authorized Lomasney or anyone else to make such | have it placed there by the voters on election day, which they 
a proposition to Mr. Tague. Mr. Tague contends that this man | did in surprisingly large numbers. i 
Lomasney told him some time during the year 1917, soon after he And I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that a man whose name was 
voted for conscription, that he intended to defeat him for Con- | not printed upon the official ballot, a man who could, through his 
gress at the next election. Mr. Tague says that from the time | friends upon election day, by means of attaching stickers on the 
he cast that vote in the House, Mr. Lomasney began to fight | ballots and by means of writing his name thereon, make the race 
him and continued the fight until the date of the election, and | that Peter Tague did certainly accomplished a remarkable feat, 
yet, in March, 1918, judging from a letter written by Mr. Tague The testimony in this case shows that on the face of the 
to Lomasney, one would conclude that their relations were the | returns Mr. Fitzgerald received a plurality of 238 votes. The 
most friendly, and in writing the letter to Mr. Lomasney, Mr. | further testimony in the case shows that 1,304 votes were chal- - 
Tague addressed him very familiarly as “Dear Martin,“ and | lenged. The further proof is that out of 1,304 votes there were 
signed himself as Yours, Pete.“ 14 challenged votes, and there were 6 soldier votes. The facts 
In order to declare him elected, the contestant would have you | in the case further show that the committee asked an order on 
throw out three election precincts, which would be a very dan- the part of this House directing the election commissioners to 
gerous precedent for this Congress to adopt, and especially in | bring these contested ballots before the committee. In due 
view of the fact the records show that the only evidence pointing | time these votes came, and they were laid before the committee, 
to fraudulent registration was given by Mr. Tague himself, who | as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. OVERSTREET] has stated. 
got his information from investigators hired by him to ascertain | The committee went through these ballots one by one, and 
whether certain voters resided in the district, and Mr. Tague whenever it occurred that the name of Peter Tague was there 
himself testified to what these men told him. This testimony | written in pencil, in ink, or appeared in the form of a sticker 
was hearsay, and would haye been inadmissible in any court | your committee decided that that was the highest evidence of the 
in this country. : intention of the voters, and therefore counted the vote for Mr, 
I respectfully submit that contestant has not carried the | Tague. 
burden successfully, and has not made out his case. This is not Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
a case in which partisan bias or prejudice can take any part, | short question there? 
because both gentlemen are Democrats. You are not bound to Mr. RHODES. Yes. 
be governed by the majority report. While it is true that only Mr, JACOWAY. The question I want to ask is this: On the 
two members of the committee signed the minority views, I, | face of the returns what did they show Mr. Fitzgerald was 
nevertheless, feel that these views are correct. Being in the | elected by? 
minority is no reason why we are wrong. I ask you gentlemen Mr. RHODES. By 288 plurality. Enough of these ballots 
to consider this case carefully. I have no interest in it, except | bearing the stickers on which the name of Peter Tague appeared 
that right shall prevail. I have not covered the ground as I | and on which the name of Peter Tague had been written were 
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would have liked to do, because my time was limited. | found to reduce the plurality to a bare margin of 10 votes, and 
I thank you for your attention, gentlemen. [Applause.] I want to say to the gentlemen of the House that in this view 
Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, how much time has the gen- the gentleman from Georgia IMr. OVERSTREET] concurred with 
tleman used? | the majority of this committee, and the gentleman from Massa- 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia has consumed | chusetts [Mr, LUCE], who has filed a separate dissenting opinion, 
43 minutes. also concurred. ; 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question there? 

Mr. RHODES. If it is short. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does that include the six votes given to 
me by the soldiers, which came in late? 

Mr. RHODES. That did not include the six votes, five of 
which had been counted for Mr. Fitzgerald, to which he refers. 
Neither did it include the 14 ballots which had been chal- 
lenged and which had been challenged as fraudulent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Twelve of those votes were for me, and 
were not counted. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I have requested the gentleman 
to please not interrupt me further, because I have only 20 
minutes of time. I wish to reinforce what I said a moment ago, 
that I approach this case without any bias, without any 
prejudice, without any personal or partisan feeling, and without 
any interest in the result. I amr just endeavoring to give you 
a fair, square statement of the facts in the case, as they revealed 
themselves to the committee during the investigation. I might 
say at this time that this is a remarkable case, not only because 
it comes from the great city of Boston but it is remarkable be- 
cause it presents itself to this body in three separate reports 
a majority report, acquiesced in by six members of the com- 
mittee, a separate dissenting opinion by Mr. Luce, from the 
State of Massachusetts, and a second separate dissenting opinion 
supported by the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. OVERSTREET, and 
the gentleman from New York, Mr, Jounstroxn. I wish to say 
that the committee was in accord until we reached the point of 
the consideration of the fraudulent votes in ward 5 of that city. 
My friend Mr. Overstreer did not answer a very pertinent 
question, which I think the facts warrant. The question was 
asked Mr. Overstreet by the gentleman from Mississippi if the 
committee had evidence of fraud having been committed in 
ward 5 of the city of Boston. I say that the record is teeming 
with evidence of fraud. It is of that peculiar quality and kind 

hat it strikes at the very foundation of this Republic, if per- 
mitted to continue in force. The gentleman from Georgia: 


Mr. GOODALL. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Ropes]. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
before beginning what I shall have to say in regard to the 
merits of this case, I want to call your attention to a few 
things that have been mentioned by the distinguished gentleman 
who has just preceded me. Immediately after the convening 
of the present session of Congress, and after the commencement 
of the contest, I was informed that there was an election- 
contest case between Peter F. Tague as contestant and Mr. 
John F. Fitzgerald as contestee from the tenth congressional 
district of Massachusetts. I want to say that from that day 
until Elections Committee No. 2, of which I have the honor to 
be a member, convened on the 29th day of August of this year, 
I never heard the case mentioned. 

I am a little surprised that my friend who has just spoken 
had found out so much about the merits of this case that he 
had even been constrained to make up his mind before the case 
was considered as to whom was entitled to the seat. I want to 
say, gentlemen of the House, that I approach the consideration 
of this case without any personal knowledge of the facts, with- 
out a personal acquaintance with either the contestant or the 
contestee. I maintained that position, gentlemen, from the 
time the hearings began until this good hour. I want to assure 
you, and I assure both contestant and the contestee, that I 
endeavored to qualify as a juror would qualify in the trial of 
an important case. I have no personal interest in the result 
of this controversy. 

One of the surprising things that attracted my attention 
was that this is a contest between two Democrats. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, the sitting Member, and Mr. Tague, the contestant in 
this case, were Democratic candidates before the Democratic 
primary in the city of Boston. Mr. Tague, according to the 
testimony, was defeated by a few votes. The testimony shows, 
gentlemen of the House, that Mr. Tague complained of the 
result of the treatment he received in the primary, that he took 
the case into the court, and before the matter was decided it 


was too late for him to get his name on the official ballot. | Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman mention the fraud? 
Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield? The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr, RHODES. I can not. Mr. GALLIVAN. Just mention the fraud. 


Mr. GALLIVAN, The gentleman is making a misstatement. The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman will have an opportunity to Mr. RHODES. I decline to yield, and I hope the gentleman 
eorrect it. | understands this to be my declination. I was about to say, and 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I will correct it. | perhaps the gentlenran does not like to hear it, that the fraud 
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that was laid bare in this case is of that peculiar and far- 
reaching character that it strikes at the very foundations of 
this Republic. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. OVERSTREET] 
deplores the situation from a personal standpoint. I want to 
say to you, gentlemen, that the Congress of the United States 
has an interest in the result of the election in every congres- 
sional district of the United States, and I say that if the condi- 
tions prevail in the city of Boston that are contained in the tes- 
timony in this case, then there is no question but that the 
majority of this committee did the right thing in returning this 
report. 

Answering the gentleman's question specifically, there is abun- 
dant proof showing that men were maintaining a sort of dual 
residence in the city of Boston, such as I have never heard 
of anywhere else in the United States. Men by the score were 
maintaining temporary residences in precincts 4, 8, and 9, of 
ward 5, whose families resided without the corporate limits 
of the city. Will any gentleman contend that the law of his 
State or that the law of my State contemplates such a con- 
dition of residence for the purpose of exercising the right of 
suffrage? Further answering the gentleman's question, the 
record shows that there were 187 cases where men had been 
charged with fraudulent registration, for whem subpœnas had 
been issued by the court and placed in the hunds of officers of 
the court, and according to the returns upon the process these 
men could not be found. I want to say in conclusion upon this 
point that the admission of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], a gentleman for whom I have the 
highest personal regard, a gentleman who has done himself 
everlasting credit in the preparation of his splendid report. 
admits fraud in ward 5, and says this House should declare the 
seat vacant. With all due regard to the opinion of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, Mr. Luce has announced a very curious 
doctrine. His report is fearfully and wonderfully made. He 
invokes the ancient and honored rule of equity, which says that 
he who secks equity must come into court with clean hands. 
I agree with the gentleman as to the correctness of the rule, 
but he has made a misapplication of it in this case. I would 
answer both Mr. Overstreet and Mr. Luce at the same time 
upon this proposition. These gentlemen forget when thes 
charge that the contestant was a beneficiary under the frandu- 
lent operations of Martin Lomasney on prior occasions that 
under the Constitution of the United States this Congress is a 
law unto itself. They forget that the Sixty-sixth Congress is a 
distinct entity when taken into consideration in connection with 
any preceding Congress. In other words, each Congress is, as it 
were, a tub standing on its own bottom, and ir is immaterial for 
the purposes of this case whether Peter F. Tague was the re- 
cipient of favors at the hands of this marvelous man, Martin 
Lomasney, on former occasions or not. 

The fact remains that what took. place at the election pre- 
eeding the Sixty-fifth Congress and at which Mr. Tague was a 
eandidate, and what may have taken place in the election pre- 
ceding the Sixty-fourth Congress, ean not be charged against 
him in this ease. I want to say, gentlemen, as a disinterested 
Member, except to the extent I stand in the performance of an 
official duty, I want Mr. Tague to understand that as far as I 
am concerned I am not only willing to vote that he be seated, 
but I am willing that my vote be understood to be a vote of 
confidence in him as a man being able to resist the influence 
of such a man as Martin Lomasney. Reference has been made 
to Martin Lomasney as a sort of a powerful political tyrant 
and autocrat. You gentlemen talk about fighting in the recent 
war to make the world safe for democracy. I want to remind 
you gentlemen that if what Mr. Luce admits is true, if what 
the record proves is true in this case, you have a system of 
political autocracy in the city of Boston, of which I have no 
personal knowledge, you would do well to get rid of at the 
earliest possible opportunity. [Applause.} And my humble 
Judgment is that this House will do well to purge that city of 
the influence of this remarkable man, Mr. Lomasney. As a 
new Member of Congress and a new member of the committee 
I remember asking counsel in this case, when the argument 
came before the committee and reference was first made to 
Martin Lomasney, how it was that he withdrew his influence 
from Mr. Tague and gave it to Mr. Fitzgerald. The evidence 
in the case, beyond a reasonable doubt, indicated that this man 
Lomasney is a man of great wealth and great political influence, 
and that he is a man without visible occupation. I asked the 
question myself during the course of the hearing, “In what 
business is Mr. Lomasney engaged?’ The answer was that he 
has no visible occupation, which justifies the conclusion that 
the business in which he is engaged does not meet the approval 
of the best citizens of Boston. Summing the matter up, this 
House has abundant precedents to support the position taken 


by the majority of the committee. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, 
for a hundred years cases have been brought before this body 
grounded upon fraud, and in a large namber of cases ousted 
the sitting Member and seated the contestant where fraud was 
charged and proven, I say not only are there ancient decisions 
supporting the position of this committee, but I say there are 
recent decisions, numbers of them, on which the committee 
relies. I want to say, gentlemen of the House, that another 
very remarkable condition exists in the tenth district in the 
city of Boston. The testimony shows that Mr. Tague—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RHODES. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. GOODALL, I yield the gentleman two additional minutes, 

Mr. RHODES. I was about to say that another very remark- 
able thing developed during the course of this hearing, which 
was that this extraordinary man, Martin Lomasney, was so 
situated upon his political throne and surrounded by his politi- 
eal followers that he was not only able to control the destinies 
of the politicians of his own ward but in this case he saw fit 
to stretch forth his strong hand and invade another part of the 
city of Boston by bringing from another district, into the tenth 
district, John F. Fitzgerald and run him for Congress, I say, 
gentlemen of the House, without knowing the facts, I was sur- 
prised when I found oUt that Mr. Fitzgerald was not even a 
resident of the tenth district which he professes to represent 
in this body, and my further guess is that while the Constitution 
of the United States does not expressly prohibit a man repre- 
senting a district in wbich he does not reside that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is the only Member residing out ef his district. This is. 
certainly a very curious and unusual thing. And in conclusion 
my opinion is that John F. Fitzgerald is the only man sitting 
in this Heuse who is not a bona fide resident of the district 
which he professes to represent—— 

Mr. GALLIVAN. There are a half dozen. 

Mr. RHODES. Then, gentlemen, I am mistaken 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen must not interrupt a speaker 
without asking leave. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, then I am mistaken when I 
said there was not one. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
says there are six. I say out of a total membership of 435 that 
constitutes a very small per cent of the membership, and is a 
remarkable exception to the rule. I ask the gentleman to name 
them. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RHODES. Gentlemen, I thank you. Applause. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, we have taken, I under- 
stand, 43 minutes, and I ask the courtesy from the other side 
that they present another speaker now. 

Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ELSTON}. [Applause.) 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, the chairman has given me very 
little time, because I have not prepared to make any extended 
statement. I believe to Mr. LEHLBACH, of New Jersey, has been 
delegated the presentation of the maim argument for the ma- 
jority of the committee. With the exception of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Overstreet}, all members of the committee 
came substantially to the same conclusion. In general the tes- 
timony showed that the lodging house, saloon, and tenement dis- 
trict of Boston was under the control of a boss, and that boss 
was Martin Lomasney. Martin Lomasney controlled the ma- 
chinery of the elections; and ward 5, which constitutes the back- 
bone of the congressional district, and located, as I have said, 
in this thickly settled part of the business district of Boston, 
was under his absolute control. The testimony showed that he 
could swing it almost as a unit either one way or the other. 
Sometimes he would swing it to a Republican and sometimes he 
would swing it to a Democrat. All the evidence showed that it 
was his own little pocket borough. The evidence shows further 
that for reasons of his own, Mr. Lomasney broke with Mr. Tague 
and concluded that he would no longer support him, and one 
reason assigned was that Mr. Tague’s course in the war Congress 
did not satisfy him, the complaint being that Mr. Tague did not 
get up on the floor of the House and make certain inquiries of 
the President of the United States of a nature which would be 
disparaging to a certain extent to America’s cause in the war. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Lomasney concluded finally that he 
would import from another district of the city another candi- 
date, and he selected Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Fitzgerald was 
brought into the district and put into the race, And then every 
bit of Mr. Lomasney's force, all of his influence, all ef the power 
that he had of manipulation of that district politically, were 
put behind Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Tague had not the privilege of 
running as a regular candidate on the ticket. He was compelled 
= ae oon to go in as an independent. He had no place on 
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~ There was only a blank space left on which his friends could 
lace stickers, or in which they could write his name. Suffi- 
¢ient of his friends either put on those stickers, involving labor 
and attention, or wrote in his name, so that the final result 
showed by the canvass of the election commissioners that. Mr. 
Fitzgerald gained a majority of only two hundred and some odd 
out of a total vote of about 15,000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield at ‘that point? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I know nothing of the facts in this 
case except what I have heard to-day, but if there was sup- 
posed to be a large immigration into ward 5, how does the 
gentleman account for the fact that there were only 15,000 
yotes cast in that district altogether, while in the district rep- 
resented by Mr. GALLIVAN more than 25,000 votes were cast? 

Mr. ELSTON. I do not believe the evidence shows there 
were apy importations or that the charge of colonization 
included the ordinary importation of outside floaters into the 
district for the purpose of voting. I have not very much time, 
but I will come to that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems to me it was a remarkably 
small vote in a district of that sort. 

Mr. ELSTON. I think that question will be reached. The 
charge of colonization—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOODALL. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 
Mr. ELSTON. A number of the ballots that had been dis- 
puted on either side were certified to the committee. They 
numbered something like 1,300. The committee went over those 
ballots and found that something over 200 of them were unmis- 
takably voted for Mr. Tague, and the committee so found. Now, 
those ballots, aggregating over 200, had either stickers upon 
them labeled Peter F. Tague for Congress” or they had 
Peter F, Tague’s name written in. At any rate, the committee 
found upon evidence on the face of the ballots sufficient in 
every particular that Mr. Tague had some two hundred and odd 
ballots more that should have been counted for him and were 
not counted for him by the canvassing officers, so that the dis- 
parity between the two contestants, after we counted those 
1,300 ballots, was under 20 votes. 

Now, having finished that part of their work, the committee 
addressed itself to six or seven specifications—fraud, duress, 
intimidation, and so forth—as applying to the whole district, 
and in that particular the committee finally centered its find- 
ings down to the charges of colonization. 

With regard to colonization, the committee found there was 
unmistakable evidence that at least a third of the voters in 
three precincts of ward 5 were fraudulent voters, and fraudu- 
lent in this respect, that they did not dwell or have their homes 
in those particular precincts.. And as to that finding of the 
committee, that these voters, approximating one-third of the 
yoters in these three precincts, were fraudulent, the committee 
was unanimous in their finding except for the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. OVERSTREET]. Even the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] not only agreed with the committee as to 
its findings but agreed with the committee as to its applica- 
tion of the law on the facts, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts concluded with us that the law of Massachusetts was 
such that on the facts disclosed in the record these yoters were 
fraudulent, inasmuch as their registration was not a legal 
registration, that they had their dwelling places and homes at 
other places, and that they were registered for the fraudulent 
purpose of voting in this ward or to serve the political ends of 
Martin Lomasney. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. 

Mr, REAVIS. Do I understand the gentleman that the find- 
ing of the committee, with one exception, was unanimous as to 
the fraudulent character of these votes? 

Mr. ELSTON. It was. I do not have to go on presumption 
or deduction as to that with respect to the attitude of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], because the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts agrees as to the facts found by the 
committee as to illegal registration and agrees with us that 
the vote in these three precincts should be disregarded, but he 
npplies a different rule of law as to what should be done. He 
wishes to throw the vote out and declare the seat vacant 
rather than to seat Mr. Tague. This would contravene the 
law as established by the precedents for 50 years. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman state what evidence there 
was, if any, that Mr, ‘Fitzgerald benefited by these alleged 
frauds? 

Mr. ELSTON. The evidence was of a character showing that 
the Hendricks Club and Mr. Lomasney operated in these three 


precincts politically; that the registration was largely under 
their control; that the politicians and saloon keepers and bar- 
tenders, and municipal workers who had registered there were 
political associates of Mr. Lomasney; that all these political 
elements, to a large extent, were under the control of Mr. 
Lomasney; that Mr. Fitzgerald was Mr. Lomasney's choice; 
and it was a proper presumption for the committee to make 
that any political manipulation down there in the way of 
colonization was under the direction of Mr. Lomasney and 
for the benefit of Mr. Fitzgerald. The decisions, however, do 
not require any proof as to how. the illegal registrants voted. 
It is only necessary to show extensive fraud sufficient to throw 


doubt as to the result, whereupon the decisions hold that the 


precincts tainted with fraud shall be eliminated from the count. 

Mr. HUSTED. Were any of these illegal registrants identi- 
fied as political followers of this boss? 

Mr. ELSTON. They were. A number of them came up in a 
procession before the election commissioners, with Mr. Lo- 
masney at their head. I have already said, however, that it is 
not necessary to prove for whom the illegal registrants voted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. 
question? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for two min- 
utes, ‘ 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman claimed that there were 
stickers without any glue on them provided by this board. Is 
there any evidence to show that in the ballot boxes there were 
any of these unattached stickers in the box? 

Mr. ELSTON. There was very slight evidence as to that; 
and the committee in its findings disregards the charge that 
these phony stickers were used or introduced into the election 
by Mr. Fitzgerald or Mr. Lomasney. That was not a material 
factor in the decision of the committee. The committee in its 
deliberations brought the issue down to within 10 votes between 
the two contestants, and then, addressing its attention to the 
colonization feature and applying the rules of law to that, it 
found that fraud interpenetrated those three precincts to the 
extent that you could not tell what the result would have been. 
There was evidence to indicate that a large part of the col- 
onized votes were cast for Mr. Fitzgerald, because they were 
cast under the direction of Mr. Lomasney and under his con- 
trol; and it was obviously a proper presumption that Mr. 
Fitzgerald got the benefit of them. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. 

Mr. KELLER. What does the evidence show with regard to 
the vote in the precincts? Who received a majority in those 
precincts? Was not the majority very large? 

Mr. ELSTON. It was quite preponderant. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. One hundred and twenty. 

Mr. ELSTON. It was preponderantly in favor of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald in those precincts. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be advised 
when I have used 20 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, so many misstatements have been made that it 
has been hard for me to hold my seat. I never knew before 
that there was so much ignorance in Congress. I never knew 
that the committee which has apparently sat on this case several 
weeks knows so little about it. [Laughter.] 

I want to open my statement by saying that in the primary, 
my heart and my hope were with Peter Tague. It is true that 
Mr. Fitzgerald does not live in his district. He is a constituent 
of mine. [Laughter.] And I was up against the same kind of 
a fight that Tague was up against; a man who did not live in 
my district, my predecessor in this Hall, was running against 
me, with a mountain of money. But I beat his head off. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, I do not want to be interrupted for 15 minutes. Then I 
will answer whatever questions I am able to, and in order to 
let this audience know what thought I have given to this case I 
have prepared my opening, and I am going to read it, and I 
want you to believe that every word I say to you is the truth, 
nothing but the truth, so help me God. [Applause.] The truth 
is sometimes heard in these Halls. 

It is no easy task for a Member of Congress who has friend- 
ships, deep and long lasting, with both contestant and contestee, 


Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
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to rise in this discussion and take an open stand on one side 
as against the other. My position is my own, uninfluenced by 
either side and unawed by threat or promise. While this con- 
test has been pending my lips have been sealed. I have refused 
to discuss it with Members of both political parties here in this 
House, and I have fervently hoped that when the committee 
reported its report would be a unanimous one. Long weeks ago 
I advised the contestant that if the committee was unanimously 
against him, he would be foolish to fight its report. At about 
the same fime I told the sitting Member the same story. I said 
to each of them that with a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee I would stand with the committee. . In those days I be- 
lieved that the committee was preparing to sit as a judicial and 
not a political body, ready and willing to go after the evidence, 
and unready and unwilling to be influenced by political leaders 
or heelers, high or low, in Washington or in Massachusetts. 

Gentlemen of the House, I was mistaken. The House knows 
now, from a committee split three ways, that politics has entered 
into the result from this committee, and that the good of the 
State and the good of the citizen has been lost sight of. I had 
intended, even when the committee made its report, to take no 
part in the discussion until I read the report of a majority of 
the membership, which recommends the unseating of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald and the seating of Mr. Tague, and even then I had not 
decided to open my mouth until I read so many false, misleading, 
absurd, and far-fetched statements, winding up with the recom- 
mendation that 1,000 of my fellow citizens in Boston be dis- 
franchised, no matter who or what they might be. 

I have given the matter long and serious. consideration, and 
I have decided, Mr. Speaker, that if I sat in this Chamber under 
such conditions, with my voiced hushed and my tongue tied, I 
would be ashamed of the great city which sent me here as one 
of its Representatives, and worthy to be disowned by the good 
people from whom I sprung. 

There is neither method nor madness in my attitude to-day. I 
have known Mr. Fitzgerald from childhood. He and I went to 
school together. I have supported him in some of his political 
contests in my city, and I have been his bitter opponent—prob- 
ably his most bitter opponent—in others. Twenty-one years ago 
I fought him at the polls as an independent candidate for Con- 
gress. He beat me badly. For years I did not speak to him for 
doing it. [Laughter.] 

I have served in the Massachusetts Legislature with Peter 
Tague, and I have had a lifelong friendship with him and a 
personal fondness for him second to that of no other man in 
Massachusetts politics. You will understand, therefore, Mr. 
Sneaker, that my position is absolutely impartial and is in ac- 
cord with what I believe to be solely the square deal in Con- 


gress. 

Now, for some interesting history. Months ago, after the con- 
test for this seat had been filed and the evidence taken, and when 
all Boston was watching for the creation of the various elec- 
tion committees, it was an open boast—an. open boast—from one 
of the political camps that it would be all one way just as soon 
as Congress got down to business. The committees were se- 
lected, and curiosity was keen and active in Boston as to the 
committee to which this contest would be sent. When it finally 
reached Election Committee No. 2 betting was lively in Boston, 
2 to 1, 3 to 1, Fitzgerald will be kicked out.” Of course I 
paid no attention to the rumors of the day, because I thought I 
knew the Congress of the United States, and I still believe I 
know the Congress of the United States. I have said to you 
that I intended taking no part in this discussion until I read the 
majority report, and when I read that, my mind went back to 
the day when I heard the gamblers talk, and I wondered where 
they got the early tips. 

Now, let it not be forgotten that this is a contest between 
two Democrats, one of them active in the public life of New 
England for over 25 years, having been a Member of this House 
as the sole Democrat from New England 25 years ago, a mere 
youth. In,every big campaign during that quarter of a century 
up in my country his services have always been solicited, and 
he might be known in the parlance of the day as a headliner 
among the Democratic spellbinders of Massachusetts. You 
will recall, all of you gentlemen, with what interest the country 
watches the result from the State of Maine, which is the first 
northern State to hold its elections. They seem to get a guide 
from the result in Maine as to what is going to happen in the 
rest of the country. But now that the great West has come into 
its own that is all over. For 25 years Congressman Fitzgerald 
has been at the beck and call of the Democratic Party of the 
State of Maine. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I asked not to be interrupted, but I have 
such a high regard for my good friend that I will gladly yield. 
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Mr. HERSEY. Is the gentleman from Massachusetts aware 
that in the last election the gentleman from Massachusetts [| Mr: 
FITZGERALD} went down into Maine and opposed the election of 
WALLACE H. WHITE, and that Wattace H. Wurrn was reelected 
by an inereased majority? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I was not aware of that, but it shows 
whence comes the animus: I spoke of. [Laughter.] For 25 
years Congressman Fitzgerald has been at the beck and call of 
the Democratic Party of the State of Maine, as every good Re- 
publican on this side of the House, if invited to come to Maine 
by his party gladly comes. My friend [Mr. Hersey] refers to 
one speech. I wish to say that Mr. Fitzgerald has probably 
spoken. dozens of times in every congressional district in that 
State during those years. 

Just as soon as we found that the Committee on Elections 
was headed by the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Goopatr], for whom I have the highest personal regard, again 
my mind went back to the days when I heard “ Fitzy has been 
framed. He has not got a look-in.” But I did not believe it. I 
have too much and too high regard for the gentleman who oc- 
eupies that chair as Speaker, and for the gentleman who is the 
presiding officer of the committee, to believe it. I have read the 
majority report, however, and I find that the committee have 
not only given the contestant every possible vote—and I hoped 
that they would—but then being unable to beat Fitzgerald 
they indict the citizenship of my city by asking you intelligent 
Representatives to throw to the winds three entire precincts, 
1,000 American yoters, in order that if “ Fitzy had been framed,” 
Fitzy would be framed. 

Thinking it over this week, it has made my blood boil, and 
I decided that I would be a craven coward under the circum- 
stances if I kept quiet and dllowed what looks like: a prepared 
program to slip through this House without the House knowing 
the inside story. 

I want to say this much about the taking of the evidence in 
Boston before the notaries nominated by each of the parties to 
this contest. To me it was the most farcical proceeding that 
has ever happened in the political history of this country. None 
of it is worth reading and none of it has made the slightest 
impression on me. Each notary was a politician, one a Fitz- 
gerald partisan, the other a Tague partisan, and to me their 
decisions were uproariously funny. Yet the majority report 
refers to the evidence more or less frequently, when, in my judg- 
ment, it should be passed by in its entirety. People in Boston 
believed in but one witness who appeared at that hearing, and 
that is the man whose name you have heard here so often 
to-day, Martin M. Lomasney. 

Gentlemen, we have just recently adjourned a constitutional 
convention in Massachusetts, its membership having been made 
up of the biggest and brainiest men in our beloved Common- 
wealth. It has sut all summer for three summers. At its ad- 
journment a former leader in this House, a former beloved 
governor of Massachusetts, Samuel W. McCall, was interviewed 
by the Boston press, and he was asked, “ Mr. McCall, who was 
the outstanding figure of our constitutional convention?” You 
remember Sam McCall when he was here. Without hesitation 
he said, “ Martin Lomasney was head and shoulders above all 
of us in constructive suggestions.” That is the terrible boss, 
the awful mən whom one or two of these strangers to our city 
have tried to depict here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Yates). The gentleman 
from Massachusetts asked to be notified when he had used 20 
minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
much time. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I ask to be notified at the end of five 
minutes more. 

Martin M. Lomasney never took a drink of liquor in his life. 
He never smoked a cigar in his life. He encourages total ab- 
stinence among the young men of his neighborhood. Instead 
of being the friend of the liquor dealer—and I served in both 
branches of the legislature with him—he has been unalterably 
opposed to liquor dealers sticking their fingers in Boston politics, 
and is the one leader, Democrat or Republican, in Massachusetts 
who has pushed the liquor dealer away from his door. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the gentleman if it is not a 
well-known fact among those who have served in the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, both Republicans and Democrats, that 
everyone who has any business with Mr. Lomasney, either po- 
litical or otherwise, knows that his word will be carried out to 
the very letter, and that his word is taken instead of his bond? 


The gentleman has used that 
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Mr. GALLIVAN. Absolutely so. My excellent colleague was 
president of the Senate of Massachusetts, and he knows Mr. 
Lomasney as well as I know him. God knows I owe the dis- 
tinguished leader of ward 5 little. I would have been mayor 
of Boston if he had been with me. I[Laug ter.] But he se- 
lected another former Member of Congress, more able than I, 
more distinguished than I, the former Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew J. Peters. [Applause.] And he gave 
him his support, and Mr. Peters is now mayor of Boston. Mr. 
Lomasney was trying to get rid of a bad man who was mayor, 
and he did not think that I was quite strong enough tò do the 
job, and he thought Andrew J. Peters was strong enough to 
do the job, and he threw the great strength of his wonderful 
presence into Mr. Peters's fight, and saved the good name of 
Boston by electing my opponent, who is at least a clean man. 
[Applause.] So, gentlemen, take no stock in that liquor-dealer 
stuff. Mr. Lomasney has never. taken orders from them. I 
repeat that he is the one leader, Democrat or Republican, who 
does not allow them to dictate for the shadow of a moment, and 
he makes no attempt to dictate to them, because, between you 
and me, he has no use for them. Somebody wanted to know, 
what does he do? He does good 18 working hours of the day. 
He does not have to do anything now. He has made his money. 
Why is he a power? Because every child, every man, every 
woman in his district who has ever seen want, who has needed 
help, has had to make but one appeal to Martin Lomasney. 
When one word of the story is told to Martin Lomasney, it is 
all over. [Applause.] And when Peter Tague appealed to 
him four years ago or five years ago and said he wanted to come 
to Congress, Martin listened to his story. Martin at the time 
wanted to lick the man who was running against Peter Tague, 
and he listened to Peter’s story and he said, “ Peter, I will 
send you there.” The men who have come from that district, 
not only Mr. Fitzgerald, who has been paraded here to-day, 
but Mr. Tague and Mr. Tague’s predecessor, and his predecessor, 
and, to use a favorite expression of former Speaker CLARK, 
until the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, every 
one of those men who has come from that district has come 
from there because Martin Lomasney sent him here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used 25 
minutes, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I wish I had somebody in my district like 
Martin M. Lomasney. I reserve the remainder of my time. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McGLennon]. 

Mr. McGLENNON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
it is most embarrassing for a new Member at any time to rise 
and make his maiden speech, but I think this particular moment, 
when the Speaker has to rap his gavel at great length, has made 
my introduction more embarrassing. 

However, the question of the committee's report I feel is one 
of great importance, and being the only Democrat who has 
signed the majority report, I feel, in extenuation of the remarks 
of the previous speaker, the most genial and affable Democrat 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN}, that I can still say without 
contradiction that there was no politics in making up the com- 
mittee’s decision. To my knowledge and to my mind the com- 
mittee, after careful study and discussion of every detail of the 
ease, in the hope that in the end justice would be done either to 
the contestant or to the contestee, made this report. 

The committee, as I said, gave careful consideration to all the 
details, and we hoped that we might have concluded this election 
case by the counting of the votes. After giving both the con- 
testee and the contestant due credit on these ballots, as seen in 
the light of the intention of the voter, we found that we were 
unable to reach a decision as to the charges presented. 

Then the committee had to enter a wider field, that of fraud. 
which this report so clearly distinguishes. As a Democrat, I 
want to say that I have given very careful consideration in this 
particular case to the advantages that would necessarily accrue 
to a Democratic Member. I feel that as between Mr. Tague 
and Mr. Fitzgerald the Democratic Party would be safe in the 
selection of either. I feel that the committee has been careful 
and painstaking in its investigation, and I have every reason to 
believe that the committee’s action will be sustained. [Ap- 
plause.] Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask how 
much time has been used by the respective sides? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. OVER- 
STREET] has 52 minutes remaining, the gentleman from Maine 
[ Mr. Goopatt] has 62 minutes, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] 45 minutes, A 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would like to have the other side use 
some of their time, 


Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, I have only one more speech, 
and I think it would be in order for the gentleman.from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] to use some of his time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I see that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] is here, and I yield five min- 
utes to him. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr, Speaker, for some reason, before, I came 
actually face to face with this case, I admit of considerable 
embarrassment. That was because, in part at least, I am of 
the same party as both contesting parties in this ease and I 
have been on terms of the warmest personal friendship with 
each gentleman and have had affection for both. As we 
came face to face with the case I found that I was embarrassed, 
as men so often are by little things, but had overlooked tem- 
porarily the big things. To-day and yesterday and the day be- 
fore, in spite of the fact that no man likes to vote against his 
friend, there is still only one embarrassment which I have been 
suffering, and that is the embarrassment of a judge sitting to 
pass upon not only the rights of individual men seeking a seat 
in this honorable body, but passing upon what is more impor- 
tanh the rights of the people who cast their votes in this dis- 
trict. 

I say, in thinking about my embarrassment as to friends, I 
forgot that friendship does not enter into the case; it is 
simply and solely the rights of the people of the congressional 
gamie! in Boston to have the Representative here whom they 
chose, 

Like my colleague, Mr. GALLIYAN, it was my intention to 
abide by the determination of this committee. I certainly did 
not intend to speak, but because of two things I felt, as a repre- 
sentative of the good people of Massachusetts, to say a few 
words here on this election case, regretting I have not the time 
and opportunity to go into the details of the case which are all 
important. 

I want to say right here that I am not in any way a repre- 
sentative of the city of Boston. The district I have the honor 
to represent covers no part of the city of Boston. I am en- 
tirely outside of Boston. The two things to which I refer are 
these: There has been so much said about corruption and dis- 
honest elections and dishonest procedure and all that sort of 
thing that I feel that I ought to say one word in justice to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Massachusetts has as good 
election laws as any State in the United States and, I believe, 
with all due respect to other Commonwealths, better than many. 
In justice to the men who have been attacked, I feel that I ought 
to say a word in explanation—I do not want to use the word 
“defense,” but in explanation. As to the board of elections 
which has been attacked by one of the parties in this case, I 
want to say that I do not know a member of the present board 
of elections, but I have known members in the past, and I was 
a legal colleague of one man who served for many years on that 
board. 

I have always believed and have always had every reason to 
belieye that that board is composed of honorable, upright, and 
just men. The law has taken every means possible to provide 
that they shall be that kind and that they shall not be partisan 
in their determination, because the law requires that the mayor 
of Boston, in appointing those men, shall apportion the four mem- 
bers among the two parties dominant in Massachusetts—the 
Republican and the Democratic Parties. I can not speak per- 
sonally of those men, because I do not know them. 

The ballot commission of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts has been charged with not giving one of these parties a 
square deal. I want to say that I know two members of that 
commission. The third member I do not know, and I know 
in a fairly intimate way particularly the chairman of the 
board, Mr. Henry V. Cunningham. There is not a man, not 
alone in Massachusetts but there is not a man in the whole 
United States, who has a regard for his public duty thau has 
Henry Cunningham, chairman of that board. He is an honest, 
decent, upright, respected citizen of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

To get down now to one other individual who has been at- 
tacked in this case, I want first to say that I found in talking 
to Members about this case—and the Members, particularly on 
my side of the House, will know that I have not tried to influ- 
ence a single Member, have not given an opinion to a single 
Member until this very morning, as to how I felt in this case— 
that I have found from the talk going around that they think 
this whole case is surrounded by the worst kind 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 
Nr. PHELAN. 
minutes more? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman grant me fiye 
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Mr. FITZGERALD, 
tleman. : 

Mr. PHELAN. They think that this case is surrounded by 
the very worst kind of trickery and everything that is bad, 
and one man in particular has been singled out as the arch 
criminal of all this wrongdoing in the city of Boston, namely, 
Mr. Martin M. Lomasney. I am not an intimate of Mr. Lomas- 
ney. To the best of my knowledge I have never asked nor 
received from him a favor in all my life, but I seryed in the 
legislature with him. I was there when he came back after an 
absence of 10 years in 1905. ; 

I know that when he came into that legislature Repub- 
licans—and I am not partisan in this—looked upon him as the 
kind of man that many Members of this House now think he 
is. I give you my solemn word that some of the best members 
in that legislature, not alone on the Democratic side but on the 
Republican side, came to know Martin Lomasney and came to 
respect him, came to believe before they left in that one single 
term that he was a man who deserved respect, a man who could 
be trusted; that he was a man of powerful intellect and a 
valuable legislator. Just let me read something which is aside 
from my own testimony. I have in my hand a newspaper clip- 
ping. Rev. Herbert S. Johnson is pastor of one of the largest 
of the Baptist churches in the city of Boston—the Warren 
Street Chureh. He formerly lived in my city, and lived within 
a stone’s throw of my house. I know him to be an upright 
man, a man interested in civic matters, being especially inter- 
ested in good government, as everybody in the city of Boston 
knows. Here is a statement that the Rey. Mr. Johnson made 
about this man, about whom a whole case here is tried to be 
built. I quote from the newspaper clipping: 

In reviewing the work of Mr. Lomasney, Dr. Johnson said: 

Martin Lomasney is the one man I never understood until now. 
When I came to this city 19 years ago I heard of him as the boss of 
ward 8— a rotten boss.’ But soon after that I began to change my 
opinion, and I now believe he is a bold, fearless, and honest type of 
politician. I wonder if he isn’t a second Moses who has come to lead 
the people of Boston to the promised land of affairs.” 

Again, I want to quote from an article from the Boston 
Traveler, a Republican newspaper—and I say that with no 
partisan intent, but I mention it because it would not naturally 
be favorably inclined toward Mr. Lomasney. This is from an 
editorial from the Boston Traveler of October 26, 1917. Speak- 
ing about the mayoralty contest in Boston this paper says: 

This newspaper suggested some time ago that Martin Lomasney, a 
plain and practical politician, could and would make a spinala mayor. 
That suggestion has been echoed by other newspapers. r. Lomasney, 
if he would consent to be a candidate, could be elected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. I have not the time to yield, I am sorry to say. 
I simply have brought that in for this purpose: Every place in 
this Chamber I find it brought up that this so-called boss has 
controlled the situation, and I know from the way that Mem- 
bers have talked with me that they bave been influenced by a 
misconceived prejudice against Mr. Lomasney, when the whole 
question is not what Mr. Lomasney is or what he is not but 
whom the people of this district have elected. 

I come down now to that question. Let me call this to your 
attention. The reason I am going to vote for Mr. Fitzgerald 
and not for Mr. Tague is this: I sat on election committees for 
four years and cases were brought before me. I remember par- 
ticularly the Gaylord case, from Milwaukee, where charges of 
bribery were made. I am frank to say in this House that there 
was enough evidence there so that we could draw our own con- 
clusions and surmise as to the kind of elections they were hold- 
ing in the city of Milwaukee at that time, but there was nothing 
proven, and there was not one substantive fact on which we 
could base our conclusions, and no matter what our suspicions 
might be we were obliged to come in and say that the sitting 
Member had a right to his seat. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. PHELAN.. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman grant me 
three minutes more? ct 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I yield three minutes more to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PHELAN. I sat in other cases, and one of the first prin- 
ciples I learned on that committee was that you have got to 
prove your ease or this House can not stand back of the com- 
mittee. I submit on all of the evidence that this committee has 
not brought in a proven case, to put it at its best, and I be- 
lieve they have not the material with which to prove a case. 
Here is the whole point involved. They acknowledge that thcy 
have counted every single vote for the contestant, Mr. Tague, 
that could possibly be voted. They have given him the benefit 
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I yield fiye minutes more to the gen- 


of every doubt, and still Mr. Fitzgerald leads by 10 votes. 
There is only one way in which Mr. Tague can be seated, and 
that is through the method taken by this committee of finding 
that there has been illegal registration and throwing out those 
votes, and in throwing out those votes they have thrown out the 
votes of almost a thousand citizens of the city of Boston, many 
of whom are honest, admittedly so, many of whom admittedly 
had the right to vote, and as to the others there has been noth- 
ing proven, and I doubt if anything can be proven in this case. 
On the evidence submitted I can not yote to disfranchise 1,000 
voters. In Massachusetts we have a law which allows the in- 
tent of the voter to determine where his residence is. That is 
the all-determining factor—the intent. All that is necessary to 
prove that intent is some evidence, some extraneous evidence, 
that there was that intent. 

It is simply and solely a matter of intention. The committee 
rests their case entirely on this. They say because certain 
men, in many cases single men, or the testimony indicated cer- 
tain single men, were found living some place else, that there- 
fore they were not entitled to residence in ward 5. They have 
said the same thing about married men, and rested their case 
largely on the fact that when subpenaes were sent out men reg- 
istering in certain places on the ist of April did not respond. 
I told a colleague in the cloak room to-day that I could find 
men in my city, or any other city, 25 men who registered in 
April, honestly and legally, who could not be found at a later 
date; that they were shoe workers who, when business got dull 
in the State of Massachusetts, went away to Cincinnati, or St. 
Louis, or Auburn, N. Y., to engage in the same business. A man 
has a right to change his residence, has a right to go outside of 
the State if he wants to do so, and his residence in Massa- 
chusetts is determined by his domicile on the ist of April. 
Now, this committee has no evidence to show that these men 
were not properly under the Massachusetts law domiciled within 
the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Were there any floaters? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not believe there has been a single man 
proved to be a floater. My friends, let us not forget in deter- 
mining this case they are not charging wholesale repeating; 
they are not charging that the men registering in ward 5 were 
registered elsewhere; they are not charging that the men 
undertook to vote elsewhere; they are simply saying that be- 
cause these men stopped at hotels, perhaps only a night or a 
week, that thereby they are deprived of having an opportunity 
to vote in the places they wanted to vote, which is ward 5 in 
the city of Boston. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to find out 
how the time stands again, if the Speaker pleases. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia has 29 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Maine has 63 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] has 45 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time has the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-nine minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think more than that, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Thirty-nine minutes; the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] has 10. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As we have only got 29 minutes left on 
this side, it is up to the other side to do some talking. 

Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, there is only one more speech 
on the side of the majority report, and we think the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] should come in at this time 
with his speech. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker [applause], if time permits at the 
close of my remarks I shall welcome questions. First, let me 
present the motion I desire to have put at the close of the debate 
according to the agreement. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Luce, of Massachusetts, moves to amend the resolution recom- 
mended to the House by the Committee on Elections No. 2 in the con- 
tested-election case of Peter F. Tague v. John F. Fitzgerald, by striking 
out all after the word “ Resolved,’ and substitute therefor the follow- 
ing: That neither Peter F. Tague nor John F. Fitzgerald was duly 
elected a Member of this House from the tenth congressional district of 


Massachusetts on the 5th day of November, 1918, and that the seat now 
occupied by the said John F. Fitzgerald be declared vacant. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield before he 
begins his argument, will the gentleman state what the vote 
was in the primary? I do not find it. 

Mr. LUCE. The yote at the primary was Fitzgerald, 5,022; 
Tague, 4,972; Fitzgerald winning by 50 votes. 
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Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
of no quorum. Mr, Speaker, I will withdraw that. I desire to 
explain to the Members that my only purpose was to get a good 
attendance; that is all. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Elections No. 2 
has this afternoon its brief period of glory and then will vanish 
from the stage. It may console itself for the brevity of its 
grandeur by reflecting that at any rate it is better off than those 
committees which like the moon never shine except by reflected 
light. 

gh The rose that lives its little hour 

Is prized beyond the sculptured flower, 

We living our little hour crave your attention to this our only 
opportunity to impress you with our importance. 

Sir, speaking more seriously, it may be well understood that 
the unkind fate which made me a member of this committee 
brought to me much embarrassment. Not alone have I been 
on amicable terms with the two gentlemen whose fortunes are 
involved, but also with counsel on either side my relations in 
legislative service have been intimate. Under these conditions 
there was nothing for a man attempting to do his duty but to 
remember that justice wears a bandage, and if I could but per- 
suade you for these few minutes to bandage your eyes and not 
look upon the personality of either man involved, then I might 
have some hope that you would follow me in my conclusions, 

Let me, if I can, lift this discussion out of the realm of 
personal politics and bring it to that plane where alone a con- 
tested-election case may engage the attention of the House 
with propriety. I must indeed for a moment and but briefly, 
for the matter has already been touched upon, make personal 
reference, for in part my case is based upon the contention that 
Mr. Tague ought to come into this court of equity with clean 
hands. I feel justified in calling to your attention the fact that 
twice he received the bounty of Martin Lomasney, and that 
it was when on a third occasion he sought for this bounty and 
failing to receive it he protested against the authority of the 
leader and his methods. It has been intimated that he did not 
largely profit by this bounty. I recall to you, sir, that when he 
first ran for Congress in the primaries he was opposed by Mr. 
Kelliher, and he defeated Mr. Kelliher by help from the very 
ward which he now denounces and the very leader whom he 
now denounces. 

So dismissing these personal affairs, let me ask you to con- 
sider matters more important, to consider higher things as they 
have to do with political science and the welfare of the Nation. 
Let me ask you to look with me at a problem that has vexed the 
politics of this land now for more than half a century. When it 
began to be serious it was far from new. Go back to the year 
1792 and you will find that John Jay was deprived of the gover- 
norship of the State of New York because his friends followed 
the advice of a capable lawyer, Mr. King, who said that when a 
sheriff had recently retired from office and none other had been 
appointed to succeed him, he nevertheless might properly, as the 
de facto official, convey to the capitol the 400 votes of a certain 
county. Aaron Burr, with characteristic shrewdness, said that 
would vitiate the votes. They were thrown out, the county was 
disfranchised, and the election went to George Clinton, Jay re- 
fusing to contest. 

At the same time, in the Second Congress, this question which 
you must once again face came in the contested-election case of 
Gen, James Jackson against Gen. Anthony Wayne, the hare- 
brained hero of the Revolution. Jackson was not far behind 
Wayne in eccentricity. 

It is said when he addressed the House—and Fisher Ames is 
responsible for this reminiscence—Jackson bellowed so loudly 
that it was necessary for the Senate to shut the window in 
order to keep out the din. In the case of the eccentric Wayne 
against the mercurial Jackson the House was confronted by the 
very same problem you have before you to-day. In passing I 
may wish for both these contestants a future equaling that which 
followed this famous contest, for in the next year Gen. Wayne 
was made General of the Army of the United States and de- 
parted for the memorable campaign against the Indians of the 
Northwest, and Gen. Jackson became the governor of his State 
and United States Senator. And so if we treat both these gen- 
tlemen as the Congress treated Gen. Jackson and Gen. Wayne, 
perhaps the same happy future may follow them. 

What happened? By unanimous vote they unseated Wayne. 
A long debate followed in which Jackson urged that the votes 
of certain counties should be rejected. On the question of seat- 
ing Jackson the Speaker's vote made a tie, and the seat was 
declared vacant. I ask you to follow to-day the very first con- 
gressional precedent in this regard. 

If any of you have done me the honor to read my minority 
views, you will find there the history of this matter in greater 


detail than I must now attempt to give it. You will find that 
in the following year the question arose again, and there, too, 
it was decided as I now advise you to decide this. Not long 
afterwards, in McFarland versus Culpépper, almost the same 
class of irregularities was cited, and again the rejection of 
entire polls was refused. In the case of Easton versus Scott, 
although the committee desired a decision by rejecting a 
poll, the House directed the committee to get evidence out in 
the Missouri Territory, Traveling was bad and costly in that 
day, and so the committee balked. In the end the seat was de- 
clared vacant. For 70 years, invariably, the House refused such 
advice as that which the majority of the committee now gives 
you. Invariably they said they would not decide elections by 
throwing out single polls. 

Before I come to a change in the landscape, permit me to tell 
you why this is the very nub of the question. It has been 
settled, accepted by all the authorities, that there is a differ- 
ence between fraud committed by election officers and fraud 
eure ine committed. Mr. McCrary, in his Law of Elections, 
says t— 


this rule is that an officer who betrays his trust in one instance is 
shown to be capable of the infamy of defrauding the electors, and his 
certificate is therefore good for nothing. 

There began about 70 years ago a series of precedents upon 
which my friends of the majority rely, and which very likely 
they will comment upon later, in cases very consisting 
of frauds by officers. Let me point out to you that it has gen- 
erally been held that fraud by officers may justify the exclusion 
of polls. On the other hand, what is the doctrine in regard to 
other kinds of fraud? Let me read to you a decision in my own 
State which has been held a leading authority in the matter, 
the case of First Parish, and so forth, v. Stearns (21 Pick., 148). 
Mr. Justice Morton—a name illustrious in our judicial history— 
said: 

It is no objection to an election that illegal votes were received, 
unless the illegal votes changed the majority. 
their existence never voids an election. This is so plain a proponon 
that it needs no authority to support it. It is the principle adopted 
and acted upon in all cases of contested elections, w. in tho 
British Parliament, the congrea of the United States, the legislature 
of this or any other of the United States. 

Therefore it is held—and this directly bears on the situation 
here—the mere fact that illegal votes were received does not 
warrant changing the majority. 

I ask you to take with me the ground that there was some 
measure of illegal registration and colonization in the Massa- 
chusetts district now in question. We need not dispute over 
its extent. The margin of votes in the election was very small. 
A very little illegal registration and colonization would suffice 
to make the result of this election doubtful, and that far I go 
with the majority of the committee. I concede, I confess, I 
contend, that there was enough illegal registration and coloniza- 
tion to make the result doubtful. I do not desire to take the 
time to discuss whether there was so much colonization as to 
warrant the extreme to which the other party went, for I desire 
to stop right there before going on to the next 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. One thing that disturbs me about my. 
vote on this question is that, assuming that there was some 
fraud or colonization or importation, it seems to me rather 
remarkable that in a district with a population of some 217,000, 
with an organization so strong as the organization credited to 
Mr. Lomasney, with fraud, colonization, and the expenditure 
of a large amount of money, it was found impossible to secure 
more than seven thousand two hundred and odd votes for the 
contestee in this case. That seems to me to be a very remark 
able fact, if there was fraud or colonization. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, if there was great fraud and colonl- 
zation it would be truly remarkable, and that is why I do not 
desire to argue that aspect of it. But it has been commonly 
known for a generation that in this the heart of the business 
center of Boston there have been two classes of voters whose 
right to vote might be contested and ought to be contested; one 
made up of well-to-do residents of the suburbs, who, for the 
sake of business, social, or political considerations, pretend to 
have a residence in certain Boston hotels; and, secondly, a 
considerable number of men who sleep in lodging houses and 
who disappear very quickly after registration. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. 
for another question? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Isit not a fact that the total vote at this 
election was smaller than usual in this district? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I have not examined that phase of 
the case. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have attempted to go back in the direc- 
tories, but I find it is impossible to be accurate, because the dis- 
trict has not been exactly the same. But two years before a 
larger total vote was cast in that district than in thé last elec- 
tion, and if this was a district in which there was a large amount 
of money spent and colonization and fraud, it seems to me a re- 
markable circumstance. 

Mr. LUCE. The fact is, in my judgment, that there was no 
greater amount of fraudulent voting and registration and 
colonization in this ward than there had been for many years. 
Sixteen years ago it so happened that I, as house chairman of 
the Massachusetts committee on election laws, was compelled 
to lead a fight in the legislature to attempt a remedy for pre- 
cisely the same situation, and I could read to you from the Mas- 
sachusetts case of Splaine against MeGahey, which took place 
nearly 20 years earlier, evidence showing that this same state 
of affairs existed even then. The situation has been notorious 
for more than a generation. 

Now, if I may pursue the tenuous thread of my remarks—for 
I fear it is but n gossamer thread and may easily be broken off 
completely 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Nr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I am interested in the legal aspects of this ques- 
tion, and I wish the gentleman to inform me, as well as the 
House, upon what facts the gentlemen of the committee threw 
out the three election precincts of Boston and thus deprived ap- 
proximately 1,000 voters of an opportunity to exercise their 
right of suffrage at the election? 

Mr. LUCE. It was the allegation that the greater part of 
the men who were charged with illegal registration were regis- 
tered in those three precincts, to which the committee gave 
particular consideration. As a matter of fact the contestant 
had alleged that the same state of affairs existed_in another 
ward, but he brought in no scintilla of evidence in proof of that, 
He abandoned the contention and confined his evidence to 
these three precincts, summoning from them witnesses who 
in large numbers could not be found or else who evaded the 
summons and refused to assist the Congress of the United 
States in reaching an honest and a wise conclusion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 
for information? 

Mr. LUCE. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman mean to tell the House 
that this committee decided this important question upon alle- 
gations, not upon evidence? Does he contend that it was 
merely the allegations of the contestant, and not evidence that 
he produced in support of his allegations, upon which they 
brought in this majority report? 

Mr. LUCE. If I did not supplement the word “ allegation,” 
as applied to the three precincts in question, with the words 
“and the evidence relating thereto,” I ought to have so done. 
I am justified in using the word by itself in relation to the 
other ward, because he produced no evidence from that other 
ward to back up the charge in his brief. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The majority report says that in 
this ward 5 the result of investigation showed that 316 per- 
sons had voted, and there was prima facie evidence that these 
votes were fraudulent. Of course, that would indicate that 
they found evidence upon which at least 316 votes had been 
rejected. What has the gentleman to say as to that evidence? 

Mr. LUCE. I will say this, Mr. Speaker, that I have some 
ground for averring it is not my business to support the 
majority report. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I did not ask the gentleman that 
question. I asked him if there was any evidence to sustain 
the action of the committee as to these 316 votes, according to 
the gentleman’s opinion of it. 

Mr. LUCE. I would prefer that the gentleman ask the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Lentracn], who 
in behalf of the committee will follow me. I want to use my 
own time in supporting my own contentions and not his. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. What are your contentions? 

Mr. LUCE. My contentions, sir, are that there was some 
fraud in this district; that the margin is very narrow; that a 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


reasonable man is warranted from a study of the testimony in 
reaching the conclusion that it is impossible to say which man 
was elected. 

Mr. WILSON of. Louisiana. 
hinges upon these votes. 

Mr. LUCE. May I ask, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman will 
discuss the matter with the gentleman from New Jersey, with 
whom he may have a quarrel, and not with me? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has control of his own time. 
He is not obliged to yield. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER. I want to ask how many votes are shown 
by this report to have been polled in those three wards? 

Mr. LUCE. About 956. 

Mr, CANDLER. About 956? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER. There are over 300 in the three precincts? 

Mr. LUCE. There are 316 in the three precincts—4, 8, and 9. 

Mr. CANDLER. There are 316 that are attacked as fraudu- 
lent registrations? 

Mr. LUCE. By the majority. 

Mr. CANDLER. Then is there any evidence to show for 
whom these 316 voted, whether for Mr. Fitzgerald or Mr. Tague? 

Mr. LUCE. No. That is the point. 

I want to take up my argument again. I have shown you, 
gentlemen, that, according to all the precedents and authorities, 
it is necessary to prove, in order to change the result in this 
fashion, either that there was fraud on the part of officials— 
and no contention of that is made here—or that other fraud 
was suflicient to change the majority. The courts have re- 
peatedly held in the course of nearly a century that this ought 
to be proved before a precinct is rejected. 

Let me emphasize, as one of the landmarks of my journey, 
that this ought to be proved before we reject the vote of these 
precincts. 

Next, if I had the time at my disposal I could give you enough 
citations to satisfy you of the contention that the poll of a pre- 
cinct should not be rejected if it is possible to ascertain the 
number of fraudulent votes. Was it possible in this case to 
ascertain the number of fraudulent yotes? It was not, in my 
judgment. Since these early rulings were made by the courts 
the Australian ballot system has been perfected. It is a matter 
of doubt whether a man can be forced to testify how he voted 
under the Australian ballot. There are those who contend that 
if he voted fraudulently he can be compelled to testify, but his 
testimony in any case would be of no value. Such testimony 
can not be supported. It is the uncorroborated statement of a 
man who has the motive to tell an untruth. Therefore testi- 
mony by the yoter himself does not help. Fifty years ago testi- 
mony could be secured aliunde, as the lawyers say, from the sur- 
rounding circumstances, from the man’s declarations, and other 
things, but to-day, with our modern system of voting, it is im- 
possible to find out how men vote. Unless these men could 
have been summoned before our committee and inquiry made of 
them, even the attempt to ascertain these facts would not have 
been achieved. But not even the attempt was made. In my 
judgment it was impracticable under the circumstances of the 
case. Therefore I contend that it was impracticable to comply 
with the requirements which the judgments of the courts say are 
imperative before the poll of a precinct may be rejected because 
of fraud other than that of officials. 

Returning to the historical phase of the problem, let me re- 
call that soon after the middle of the last century there came 
into the politics of the country an exceedingly pernicious and 
baneful theory. There is profit sometimes in tracing a judicial 
or legislative doctrine to its very source. You may find it in 
some pellucid spring where the water gushes out of the rock 
amid the mosses and the overhanging boughs with complete 
purity. You may find it oozing out of some dank and loath- 
some swamp, unfit to drink, nauseous to the smell, horrible in 
all its aspects. I will not say that this doctrine originated in 
such a foul source, but I will point out to you that its origin 
brings to us no guaranty of purity. It originated in its mod- 
ern applications by the courts in that most unfortunate of quar- 
rels, a church row. It originated in the case of Juker v. The 
Commonwealth (20 Pa. State, 484) in 1853, where a church elec- 
tion had been held partly in a school yard and partly in the 
schoolhouse, and the court threw out the votes cast in the yard. 

That was taken advantage of four years later for a dictum 
by the courts in the case of Mann against Cassidy, when the 
court said that under certain circumstances they would have 
been bound to throw out all the votes in certain precincts, 

Upon the decision in this church quarrel and the dictum in 
Mann against Cassidy the courts in Pennsylvania established a 
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long line of decisions in contested-election cases of the next 15 
years. There were men strong enough to protest. You will find 
in the minority report dissenting opinions of various justices of 
the court. Particularly would I emphasize the words of Chief 
Justice Thompson, who said: 

I maintain that there is nothing which will jus the str 

of entire divisions but an inability to decipher the re or by 
that not a single vote was polled or that no election was 
If anything short of this is to have effect, the right of 
elector is at the mercy of the election officers. 

Nevertheless this pernicious doctrine prevailed so extensively 
in Pennsylvania that it was very readily brought into the prac- 
tice of Congress. 

Before the Civil War bitter partisanship had begun to smirch 
the records of election contests. In 1860 and in subsequent 
years again and again there was resort to this partisan device 
of throwing out certain precincts. So it is quite natural when 
we come to the memorable contest between the two great parties 
over the election struggle between Hayes and Tilden that we 
should find there, down at the core of the dispute, this same 
dubious question. Years have passed. Partisanship no longer 
flames with such bitterness as then marked political strife. To- 
day, looking back with some attempt at impartiality, we may 
say that both sides were guilty of offenses against law and 
decency, and both sides established records of which in later 
years they could have been proud only on the assumption that 
their purpose warranted their method. 

For example, in the city of New Orleans one poll was thrown 
out because the commissioners of election had written the fig- 
ures “249” so that the figure “9” was doubtful. You could 
not tell whether it was a “9” or a “T.” Because of that they 
threw out not alone the vote for the presidential elector con- 
cerned, but they threw out the vote of the precinct for all the 
electors. 

There were more than 20 parishes in Louisiana which were 
thrown out on one pretext or another. The same sort of thing 
took place in Florida. I feel warranted in saying that in the 
contest of 1876 this doctrine showed its dangers, its pernicious 
possibilities, to a degree that ought to make it forever repre- 
hensible in the consideration of election cases. 

Tt was resorted to repeatedly thereafter, and my friend who 
is to follow me can truly tell you there is much precedent for 
his contention that it is proper, in view of the decisions he will 
doubtless name, to throw out isolated precincts. Yet such are 
the dangers of the practice, such are its inequities, such are its 
iniquities, that I take this opportunity to protest against it and 
to implore the House of Representatives to eliminate from the 
public life of our land, so far as it can be done by the precedent 
established to-day, the theory that in order to make one side 
or the other prevail, in order to advance the interest whether 
of a political party or of an individual, you may disfranchise by 
the wholesale American citizens who have honestly cast their 
votes. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I have but 10 minutes more. I do not know 
whether I shall have time to yield or not. I desire to round out 
my argument, if I may. What are the further objections to 
this practice? In the first place, that it puts the electorate at 
the mercy of rogues and raseals, who by vitiating the conduct 
of an election may accomplish purposes which are often venal 
in their origin and never unselfish and patriotic. Secondly, 
you punish innocent candidates who may have had no share 
whatever in the corruption and the irregularities that are 
charged. Thirdly, you punish innocent voters of the whole dis- 
trict, not alone those of the precincts that you reject but the 
yoters of the rest of the district, whose will would have pre- 
vailed except for this exclusion. Then, fourthly, you punish the 
people, because the purpose of an election is to ascertain the 
will of the majority. What primarily concerns you here is not 
the seating of Mr. Fitzgerald or Mr. Tague, but what primarily 
concerns you here is the rigut of more than 300,000 human 
beings in a congressional district to have such representation 
in Congress as a majority of them desire. 

I will tax the patience of the House but a few minutes 
longer. I would not have talked at this length had it not 
seemed to me that a question of principle is underneath the 
proposition before you which is greater by far than any ques- 
tion of personality. It is not alone a question that may on 
some future occasion affect your political future or my own. 
It is a question that may affect the destinies of the whole land. 
For our American civilization is founded on the belief that 
the majority shall rule. You may say that this is a conven- 
tional doctrine, you may assdil it from the yiewpoint of the 
political philosopher, and argue that it has no sanction or author- 
ity in itself. Nevertheless it is the very corner stone of 
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democracy. Exer since Anglo-Saxon civilization rose out-of 
the murk of the Middle Ages, to gain power throughout all the 
world, its political achievements haye been based upon the 
acceptance of the doctrine that the majority shall prevail. 
Nothing can be more important than to maintain and protect 
this doctrine. Nothing is more vitally necessary to the safety, 
of the people in these serious times, or will be in those even 
more serious that are soon to follow, than to let every man 
know that he is the equal politically of every other man, and 
that his vote shall count equally with that of every other man. 
He should be assured that whether rich or poor, learned or 
ignorant, whether schooled in colleges or only in the study 
of mankind itself, every man in this conntry shall be on a 
level of equality with every other man to express his belief as to 
what shall be the course of government. That it is which has 
made suffrage the most important of all the questions that 
ever perplexed a legislative body. 

As a member of a legislative committee dealing with this 
subject for many years I found there were those who thought 
it was of small importance, and desired to pass on to what they 
conceived to be greater things. And yet I firmly believe that 
this is of all political topics the greatest. It is the one thing 
that underlies everything else. 

The proudest fact, the kingliest act 
Of freedom, is the freeman's vote. 

Tf to-day you declare that by reason of the charges of corrup- 
tion made in a small part of a congressional district the will of 
that district ought to be thwarted, if you say the corruption 
perpetrated by any one man or group of men shall discredit 
the suffrage of a thousand men qualified to vote, you will by so 
much increase the fear on the part of the masses of our people 
that their rights shall be taken away from them, their object 
interfered with by a legislative body or by some other power 
profiting by its example. 

So I have tried to bring this question out of its atmosphere 
of personal complication. I have tried to lay before you my con- 
clusion, reached after the most patient study of this case, that 
there has been enough fraud to make it impossible to say who 
was elected. I have tried to make it clear to you that under 
these circumstances we should say to these men, “A plague o' 
both your houses.” Let us send this controversy back to the 
people, that they may tell us clearly what they want. Thus we 
may incite the Legislature of Massachusetts to remedy such de- 
fects as there may be in their election laws. Thus we may in- 
cite the people of this district to higher standards of political 
morality than have there prevailed. Thus we may advance the 
welfare of the people themselves by telling them that the Con- 
gress of the United States will not undertake to decide election 
contests on personal considerations; that it will not undertake 
to follow precedents that have proven to be inimical to the wel- 
fare of the people, but that from now on it will by establishing 
this precedent to-day declare that whenever it is impossible to 
ascertain the will of the people in the customary fashion the 
election shall be held once more; that there may be every op- 
portunity for the majority to rule. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman say that there is no evi- 
dence of fraud? 

Mr. LUCE. Not at all. There was evidence of fraud. There 
was enough evidence of fraud to make it impossible to determine 
which man received the plurality of votes duly and legally cast. 

Mr. CONNALLY Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I believe the gentleman said there was no 
more evidence that there was fraud in this precinct than there 
had been in elections for a number of years in the past. Did not 
the gentleman make that statement? 

Mr. LUCE. To the best of my belief I am justified in that 
statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What assurance has the gentleman that if 
they have another election that practice which has been going 
on for a number of years would not occur again? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, at the time to which I refer, in 
1903, we were able in the Legislature of Massachusetts, in the 
controversy of which I have spoken, to improve some of the laws 
governing these matters. Since then students of the subject 
have discovered other means by which it may be possible to make 
more certain the expression of the electors’ will, and I am in 
hopes that if we thus teach this district the ce of 
enacting that legislation it will cooperate with the legislature 
in perfecting the laws. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Do they have official challengers at the 
polls on election day? 

Mr. LUCE. We do not. 
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Mr. KINKAID. Does the gentleman not think that system 
would improve the administration of elections very much? 

Mr. LUCE. I am not acquainted with the system, and so E 
could not answer. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, in view of the gentleman's 
position that in this. ease it is impossible to. fairly determine 
which candidate was the choice of the people, E would be very 
much interested in getting the gentleman's reason. for rejecting 
what has been generally considered a rule in these cases, that 
where the result is in. doubt, the sitting Member is entitled to 
the benefit of the doubt, or, in other words, that the burden of 
proof is upon the contestant to show his right to the seat. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, it was proved to the satisfaction 
of a majority of the committee that there has: been enough 
irregularity and fraud in this district to make it impossible to 
ascertain who was elected. There were within. the committee 
itself some differences as to the extent to. which. that might be 
carried, but, for my own part, I was quite certain that in view. 
of the closeness of the vote there has been at least enough 
fraud proved to make it impossible to determine who was 
elected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr: Speaker, would the gentleman state what 
that fraud was? 

Mr. LUCE. The fraud was of two classes 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman: from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. LUCE. Summarily it may be described. as illegal regis- 
tration, 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 


gentleman a question, and in order te do so I yield him one min- 
nte of my time. Does the gentleman say that there was a single 
illegal vote cast for Mr. Fitzgerald? Can the gentleman point 
to the record and show that there was a single illegal vote cast 
for Mr. Fitzgerald in that ward? 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I do not dare answer that question. 


Although I spent many, many hours reading the evidence, I 
should not want to be specifie as the gentleman asked me to be. 
If there was any evidence, there was very little of it, and there 
was no evidence that a single one of these voters whose right to 
vote is now challenged did vote for either of the two candidates 
here concerned. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH ]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, there is not a statement of 
faet incorporated in the report of the majority of this commit- 
tee, there is not a finding of fact that is not based upon the 
evidence taken in this case and based upon the uncontradicted 
evidence in the ease, because throughout the defense there has 
been no testimony. introduced to rebut a single allegation upon 
which your committee has based its findings. The committee 
has. approached the question with an open mind and with great 
painstaking in the examination of the voluminous: testimony 
that was taken in: the case. There are many allegations of 
fraud and irregularities which the committee has found some 
evidence to sustain, but the committee has- not incorporated 
sueh findings in its report, because it rested its case solely on 
the unquestioned fraudulent and illegal registration which 
was. prevalent in the three precincts named in this report—the 
fourth, eighth, and ninth precincts of ward 5. The evidence 
in the ease, which everybody who desires. to read the testimony 
ean find for himself, is that there were investigations made and 
it was found by inquiry at the residences given of voters whe 
were registered and who had voted in this election that these 
particular voters did not in fact live in the places from whieh 
they registered and voted. There are in this testimony at 
least 300 or more specific instances of names and addresses of 
voters given who, the testimony shows, did not live where they 
voted from, and they had no right to vote in the election in the 
precincts in which they did vote. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Was there any evidence before the com- 
mittee as to how those three hundred or more gentlemen voted 
in this election? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Not directly; but in view of the fact that 
your committee finds that over three hundred fraudulent votes 
were cast im these precincts, and in. view of the fact that one 
hundred and twenty votes only were cast for Peter Tague in all 
those precincts, we know that at least the difference between 
three hundred and more and one hundred and twenty were 
Illegal votes cast for the contestee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman restate 
those figures? 


Mr. LEHLBACH: fF say that this committee finds as a fact 
upon the evidence: in the case, on the sworn testimony and not 
upon hearsay or rumors, but upon the facts proved. in the case; 
that considerably. over 300 illegal votes were cast in these three 
precincts, and that the total vote cast for Peter Tague in those 
precinets was only 120. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How many votes were cast in ward 5 
altogether? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I have not the figures: for ward 5; but the 
total votes cast for Congress in those precincts was 906, of 
which Mr. Tague received 120, and at least one-third, your com- 
mittee found, were fraudulent votes cast by people who did not 
live in that district. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I find that two years ago the total votes 
cast in that district were 16,834. $ 

Now, last year there were 15,293. In other words, consider- 
ably more than half the votes. cast two- years ago. more than 
this year, althouzh—— 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Those fifteen. thousand: two hundred and 
odd votes were cast for Members of Congress. The total num- 
ber of votes in the congressional district was over 16,000, ap- 
proximately the same as in the election of two years ago. In 
that election, the gentleman. will remember, it was a presidential 
election, in which from 15 to 20 per cent greater vote is cast 
in every congressional district where the vote is free and 
they can come to the polls, and the small number of votes cast 
is due to the fact that there is a great unnaturalized foreign 
population in this ward. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the reason I asked the gentle- 
man what was the total vote in ward 5—what the respective 
candidates received in ward 5. Has the gentleman those 
figures? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I have not where I can handily refer to 
them. They are in the report and my compilation, which I 
have made for the sake of argument refers to the three pre- 
cincts over which the controversy. is brought. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman: advise the House as to 
whether there is- any evidence adduced tending to show at 
whose instance, if it be anybody, or any manager or any boss, 
that the supposed. illegal votes were cast? í 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will answer that. Both at the primary 
evidence of gross illegal registration of fraudulent votes existed, 
and in view of the fact that the same condition obtained in the 
election based on the election returns, your committee did not 
report the findings on the primary in its report. But in the 
primaries there was an appeal to the Boston election commis- 
sion and appeal to the ballot-law commission of Massachu- 
setts, and subpcenaes were issued in due course to those men 
who were alleged to be illegal voters. Some were found and 
refused to obey the subpœna, and others could not be found to 
obey the subpeena in this primary contest 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LEHLBACH. I want to answer this question first. It 
was suggested at the hearing before the ballot-law commis- 
sion that the case of the contestee would be prejudiced by the 
persistent refusal to obey the subpena on the part of these 
voters, and Mr. Martin Lomasney, the head of the organization 
which had charge of the contestee’s election in this ward, 
marched into the place where the ballot-law commission was 
sitting at the head of 45 of these men who were alleged to be 
the men upon whose names votes had been cast. He admitted 
he brought them in. He admitted the organization brought 
them in, because he thought there was some misapprehension, | 
and at the congressional hearing they asked him to bring in a 
list of the Hendricks Club, which was the organization through 
which he worked, of these men whose right to vote was chal- 
lenged, and who it was admitted were under his control, and 
mek he said, “ I will not do it.” 

Mr. RAKER. Now, will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. In ward 5, precincts 4, 8, and 9, how many votes 
were cast for Mr. Fitzgerald? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Six hundred and some odd votes. 

Mr. RAKER. Just in those three precincts? A 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Six hundred and seventy-four were cast 
for Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. RAKER. How much for the contestant? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. One hundred and twenty for Tague. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, one further question: F understand the 
committee found there were 316 voters illegally registered and 
of that number 188 failed to appear when subpoenaed? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 
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Mr. RAKER. One hundred and eighty-eight could not be 
found, or practically refused to appear. Were any of those who 
did appear examined as to who they voted for? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They were. I have here a compilation of 
the names of the witnesses who appeared and whose right to 
vote was challenged, and with the exception of a few every one 
of those by the testimony out of their cwn mouths were shown 
to have no right to vote where they did in this election. 

Mr. RAKER. Just one question. I would like to develop 
further 

Mr. LEHLBACH. One more question, and then I must de- 
cline to yield further. 

Mr. RAKER. Were the witnesses examined as for whom they 
voted? For instance, if they were legal voters, you could compel 
them to state how they voted. Were they asked for whom they 
voted? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No; they were not. 

Mr. RAKER. On neither side? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They were not. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield for one 
question? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. For a question. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I understand when the com- 
mittee counted these votes that there was a difference of 10? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
there were 906 votes cast? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. And a majority of the committee 
says that 316 were fraudulent? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I want to know on what kind 
of evidence the committee based that statement that 316 of them 
were fraudulent votes? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Why, by the testimony of witnesses who 
had made personal investigation at the places where these men 
alleged they lived and found they did not reside there, and that 
supplemented by subpœnas of witnesses from places where they 
alleged they lived and where in truth they did live. It was 
proved in a large majority of cases they did not live where they 
claimed to live and vote, and the others could not be found in 
the district at all. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. If you had taken the 316 votes 
as being fraudulent and made a proportionate calculation, what 
would have been the result? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. These 316 votes were taken to be the sum 
total of the fraudulent votes in these three precincts, and if 
they had been distributed over the 677 that Mr. Fitzgerald had 
and those that Mr. Tague had, Mr. Tague would have had a 
plurality of the votes. That ought to settle the question. Your 
committee did not feel justified in bringing in a finding that Mr. 
Fitzgerald was not elected and Mr. Tague was elected on that 
basis and rest there, because the committee believes from all 
the evidence that 316 votes were not by any means the sum 
total of the fraudulent votes. And in the second place—— 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. As to the 316 fraudulent votes which the com- 
mittee found, were those made up of the total of the men con- 
cerning whose residences witnesses testified did not live within 
the precinct, plus those men whom you could not find by sub- 

na? 

PME. LEHLBACH. No, sir. Every one of these 316 is based 
on testimony that they did not reside in the district, and is sup- 
plemented either by the absence of those who did not appear 
and could not be found, and whom it was shown by women and 
relatives who testified that they lived in some place entirely 
different, and of those who were known and were in the district 
and could be found, but refused to obey the subpoenas, know- 
ing that their votes were challenged in the place where they did 
vote, yet who did not come in, though being in Boston, and served 
by the United States marshal, to testify as to the votes they 
cast. 

Mr. REAVIS. As I understand the gentleman, there was 
testimony that 316 of these voters did not live where the regis- 
tration represented them to have lived? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That is correct. 

Mr. REAVIS. Now, was that testimony disputed? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That testimony was not disputed by a 
single bit of evidence. 

Mr. REAVIS. It is in this record without dispute that 316 
of these voters did not live in that district? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The record does not dispute the evidence 
in that respect. 


In those three precincts, ward 5, 


Mr, ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield a moment? Some 
question has been made here as to whether it is shown by the 
record how these illegal registrants voted, whether for Fitz- 
gerald or Tague, the presumption being, on that account, that it 
must be shown they voted for Fitzgerald. Will the gentleman 
discuss the law of the proposition as to the right to throw out 
precincts where fraud is alleged, and it is not shown how the 
parties voted, whether for contestee or contestant? 1 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will a little later. r 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] has 
stated here on the floor in a casual way that there exists a law 
in Massachusetts which allows a man to live with his family 
in one place and for the purpose of voting maintain a residence 
somewhere else. There is no law like that in Massachusetts at 
all. The law as to the right to vote is embedded in the consti- 
tution of the State of Massachusetts, and this is what the con- 
stitution of the State of Massachusetts, as originally drawn and 
adopted by that Commonwealth, and as it still exists to-day, 
says: 

Chapter II, section 2: And to remove all doubt concerning the mean- 
ing of the word “inhabitant” in this constitution, every person shall 
be considered an inhabitant for the poet of electing and being 
elected into any office or place within this State in that town, district, 
or plantation where he dwelleth and hath his home. 

That is what a voting residence means under the law of the 
State of Massachusetts; and your committee has not got such 
long ears that it will sit around a table and listen to such 
testimony as this, that a man lives with his wife and three or 
four little children in the town of Dorchester, that he goes to 
church there, that he entertains his friends there, that he sends 
his children to school in Dorchester, but that on the Ist of 
April he goes to some lodging house in the fifth ward to sleep 
overnight for the purpose of voting, that that man lives and 
dwells and has his home in the fifth ward of Boston. That is 
the testimony in hundreds of cases. We show in these three 


-precincts that the registration is padded to the extent of at 


least one-third of the total number of votes there, and pre- 
sumably to a greater extent than that. 

Mr. REAVIS. Did the contestee, Mr. Fitzgerald, testify in 
this case? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. He did not. 

Mr. REAVIS. Was he invited to testify? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. He was, repeatedly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Speaker, by whom? 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New Jersey viel 


to the gentleman from. Massachusetts? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I do not. It is in the record that before 
the conclusion of your case, on several occasions, it was sug- 
gested that you testify. That can be read in the record. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It may have been suggested; but I was 
never invited and never testified, and I was around the court- 
house all the time. There was no reason why I should prove 
the contestant’s case, 

Mr, LEHLBACH. Now, Mr. Speaker, there are two classes 
of these illegal voters. One class is the “mattress” voter. 
That term was injected in this case by Martin M. Lomasney. 
It means a man who lives somewhere else and goes to a lodg- 
ing house in order to be registered on the 1st day of April, and 
who votes from there. He so informed the committee in his 
testimony. That was one class of illegal voters that existed. 
These men were bartenders, porters, lodging-house keepers, and 
so forth. There is another large class that was registered from 
lodging houses. Thirty-two votes were registered from one 
room in a place in Causeway Street, which Mr. GALLIVAN and 
other gentlemen from Boston call the “louse” house. These 
men can not be found at all, and, in fact, were probably never 
there. 

When these people were summoned to appear and bring their 
hotel registers, with one exception, it was found that every, 
single one of the 13 had destroyed their registers before Con- 
gress could examine them. That is evidence of the way the 
thing was worked. 

Now, as to this class of voters, let me read at random from 
the testimony of one witness who did appear—Mr. Abraham 
Finkelstein. I read: 


. What is your name, Mr. Finkelstein?—A. Abraham Finkelstein. 

. How old are you, Mr. Finkelstein?—A. Thirty-six. 

. Where do you live?—A. 77 Savin Street, Roxbury. 

. That's in ward 16?—A. I couldn't tell you what ward it is in. 

. But it is in Roxbury ?—A. Yes, sir. i 

i 8 or 4 miles away from ward 5?—A. Oh, I believe so. 

. And where do you vote from?—A. Down at a lodging house, 75 
Causeway Street. 


That is down in this territory, 


1 2 And why do you vote from a lodging house, 75 Causeway Street 
A. I have always voted in the West End all my life, I don't suppose 
that's any hindrance. 
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Q. How did you happen to do it that way?—A. The ple ask me 
to vote there, and put your name on the list; something like that. 
By people you mean whom?—A, Well, half a dozen in 
lar. . WWW going 


to vote; 2 „ 
d. Who 3 V7 
to call tes b by name. 
. Members of the Hendricks Club?—A. 5 A eE they are. 
. They took care of you that way?—A. Y 
As a matter of fact, you have lived out yg Snes with your mother 
10 ‘fey eos pac Ten years. 


Q. And this is the practice; you have continued your name in this 


lace all this: time?}—A. Yes. I go down there and 5 tell me where 
will put me. I don't go disputing about it or bothering about it. 
ae is the practice. Then, on cross-examination: 
5 ae fat See sank eotieg Darekar tag earn Pinel 
— A airy 75 Causeway Street. 

Q. And you ask le there to that as zeer leve 1 did ask 
dence ! —4. I don't e Lever asked them; I don't be! 
them. ane simply say tbey will put you here or put you there, and 
that’s all there a to i 

All he has got to do is to vote. And there are hundreds of 
such cases in these three precincts. [Applause.} These three 
precincts are just saturated with that kind of thing. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. So much weight has been 
placed upon the illegal registering of voters that I wish to ask 
the gentleman if these men had not voted in the places where 
they did vote, would they not still have voted in the same con- 
gressional district? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Oh, no. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. This congressional district com- 
prises the first six wards of the city of Boston, and the places 
where the mattress yoters come from are the suburban towns, 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. That is only a part of the 
district? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. If we confine our findings to the 316 
cases and deduct them pro rata, Peter Tague is eleeted. But 
why should we deduct pro rata these crooked votes when we 
know that the registration lists were padded under the direc- 
tion of the boss, who was supporting contestee? When you in- 
quire into those districts you find that they are 333 per cent 
crooked. We say we can not consider them in eanvassing the re- 
sult of the election; but that is no reason why 16,000 voters in 
this congressional district should be deprived of their right to 
vote for whom they want. And, setting aside these three 
crooked precincts which were overwhelmingly for Fitzgerald, and 
where any considerable number of crooked votes could not pos- 
sibly have been cast for Peter Tague, we say that Mr. Tague 
was duly elected from the district by a handsome plurality, 
either when considered on the original returns or on the cor- 
rected returns. 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. BENSON. Were not these names on the registration 
books for years? Were they not there when you voted for 
governor? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Well, we have shown conclusively, I be- 
lieve, that this was not an innovation, but had existed for a 
number of year's. 

Mr. BENSON. These men had been on the books for years? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They had. 

Mr. BENSON, And they had attempted to vote elsewhere in 
Massachusetts, where they had a regular residence? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I do not know. There is no evidence 
that any of these votes were cast by men who voted elsewhere. 
That is simply an assertion made on behalf of the contestee. 

Mr. BENSON. There is no evidence that these men voted in 
two places in Massachusetts? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. There is no evidence that they voted in 
two places in Massachusetts, and there is no evidence to show 
that some of them voted at all, because 188 of them can not be 
found at all. 

Mr. BABKA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. BABKA. Did the committee make any investigation to 
ascertain whether or not these 316 men were on the poll hooks 
two years ago? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They did not. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understood the gentleman to say that 
the committee did not believe in disfranchising 16,000 legal 
voters in the district because there was corruption in three 
precincts. Is that correct? 


Mr, LEHLBACH. That is correct. 

Mr. TREADWAY. On what ground does the gentleman jus- 
tify the disfranchising of these other precincts, where he ad- 
mits there was no illegal voting? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Because there can be no reasonable result 
arrived at by any other human device in those cases than by 
throwing out such precincts as are permeated by fraud. From 
the case of Wayne against Jackson up to the present time 
that doctrine has obtained. It was not applied to that par- 
ticular case because three counties were involved that composed 
a substantial proportion of the entire district, so that the re- 
mainder could not fairly be considered to have held a deter- 
mining election for the whole district, and in one or two cases 
where an entire city or county was involved, or where the ma- 
jority of an entire district was involved, Congress has not 
applied the doctrine. But in every other instance where the 
case was proved Congress has applied the doctrine to throw 
out those districts that are so permeated with fraud that no 
honest return can be predicated upon the result and so satis- 
factorily decide the election. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Why does the gentleman limit it to the 
precinct? Why not carry it to the ward or to the district, if 
his argument is logical? 

Mr, LEHLBACH. Because precincts 4 and 8 and 9 are the 
places where this fraud occurred, with the exception of a very 
few cases. That is where it was entirely contined. There is 
no evidence of any illegal registration in any ward except ward, 
5, and there is evidence in the case showing that there are only 
18 cases in ward 5, outside of these three precincts, so that they 
are all confined to those three precincts which form a compact 
territory in the heart of the city of Boston. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman does say that the com- 
mittee thereby disfranchises two-thirds of the legal voters in 
those precincts. That is the conclusion, is it not? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The committee do not say that, because, 
as men judging evidence on the reasonableness of the case, they 
do not admit that the fraudulent voting was confined to the 
actual number of eases specifically proven. 

Mr. EAGAN. Can the gentleman say whether there is per- 
sonal registration in Massachusetts every year? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. ‘There is not. 

Mr. EAGAN. What is the method? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. ‘The police come around on the Ist day 
of April. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. May I have three minutes more? 

Mr. GOODALE. I yield to the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman ask me that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I can not yield. 

Concerning the remedy to be applied, the Second Congress and 
the Fourteenth Congress discussed this doctrine, not with any 
question ef disavowing it but as to whether it was to be applied 
in those particular cases. This is the doctrine that has been ap- 
plied throughout the entire history of contested congressional 
election cases. It is the only doctrine which after mature con- 
sideration has been found to work substantial justice. To throw 
this case back and allow a new election to be held would do an 
injustice to the great majority of the voters of the district, 
depriving them of representation for possibly a year or more 
and depriving the contestant of his undoubted right to the seat, 
because under the evidence there is no question that he received 
a clear plurality of the honest votes that were cast. If you 
allow a new election after the proof in this case, it will be 
like saying that after you catch a man cheating there shall be 
a new deal and that we will commence all over again. The 
rule that common sense dictates is that when you catch a 
man cheating you deprive him of that for which he cheated 
and let the result be as it will after the cheater has been 
deprived of that which he wrongfully gained. That is the 
theory that underlies this doctrine and that has the precedents 
of the House behind it. 

But even if you should only throw out the votes actually 
proved fraudulent and deduet them pro rata, then Peter Tague 
is elected, anyhow. Whichever view you want to take of the 
case theoretically, if you follow the evidence as found by your 
committee, you have got to seat Peter Tague and unseat Jobn 
F. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 10 minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I wouid not bother the House with any 
further word, but for the wild expressions of the last speaker. 
You have heard now from two members of the committec, the 


Mr. Speaker, I will use the balance of my 
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excitable gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] and the 
calm, judicial, fair-minded Republican from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce]. 

I said a moment ago that the record of the testimony in this 
case is not worth the paper on which it is printed. It was taken 
before two notaries, both of them rotten partisans. Counsel on 
each side might enter objection after objection, only to be over- 
ruled, and the stuff in that book of testimony was the laughing- 
stock of Boston. Yet. the gentleman who preceded me [Mr. 
LEHLBACH] quoted from that book. He calls it evidence. We 
in Massachusetts know it to be junk, and while those hearings 
were on we stopped reading the funny papers. [Laughter.] If 
you want to read a story of the twentieth century Ananiases, 
bother yourself with that book and then burnit up. [Laughter.] 

I do not like to say anything personal about anybody. I tried 
to get the last speaker [Mr. LEHLBACH] to yield to me. I find 
on looking up his election that he was elected to this House by 
only 587 votes, and on looking over the files I find that there 
were certain allegations made by his opponent the day after elec- 
tion. I find also that a Democrat from New Jersey, who signed 
the majority report, was elected by only 299 votes, and they both 
come from the same city, and I have been told for months that 
the two votes from that city would be against Fitzgerald. If 
you read the evidence before the committee, you will find that the 
counsel who appeared for the contestee never had a fair show 
from the gentleman who has just taken his seat. His state- 
ments were challenged, sometimes ridiculed, and partisanship 
was shown by the previous speaker in every question he asked. 
I hate to say that. 

They say that it was too late for Mr. Tague, after appealing 
from the various boards, to file papers. Why, they do not know 
what they are talking about. Under the law in my State, if you 
want to be an independent candidate you have to give notice 
before the primary. Does any one dispute that fact? 

They talk about a liquor dealer haying to live in the neigh- 
borhood of his liquor store. That is mere junk. There is not 
the shadow of truth in it. My friend from New Jersey wanted 
to know if we had an annual registration in Massachusetts. We 
do not have such a thing, but we have an annual visitation from 
the police in our city on the 1st of April, and we respect the police 
in Boston [laughter]—when we have a police force. They go 
from door to door, and they ask, Who of voting age is living 
here?” And the good housewife has to answer the man in blue 
and brass every year. If the same names appear as appeared 
on the voting list of the year before, the election commission, 
under the law of the State, carry the names along from year to 
year. 

The gentleman from New Jersey got very, very much excited. 
I think to any fair-minded man he showed bias. You heard 
what the Republican member of this committee from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] had to say in a calm, decent, argumentative 
way. I am going to vote for the Luce proposition, which will 
declare the seat vacant and give the people of the city another 
chance. I am going to do that because you have convinced me 
that there is some doubt as to who won. [Laughter.] I do not 
know why the gentleman laughs. He knows more than I do 
about crooked political methods, and perhaps that is why he 
Jaughs. 

My friend referred to something that he said Mr. GALLIVAN 
knew about as the “louse house” in Boston. I never heard 
of it until it came from his lips. I have heard that in Newark 
they have many “ scratch houses,” and I presume he is familiar 
with them, There are none such in my district. Thank God I 
represent a residential, law-abiding people, where we never 
have contests of this kind. But that does not close my mouth 
to the fact that there is an attempt to take the ballot away from 
a thousand of my fellow citizens, and, as I said in my opening 
words, I would be ashamed of myself if I kept quiet when that 
attempt is being made in this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, let me call the attention of the Republican Mem- 
bers of the House to this point: If conditions in this ward were 
so wrong, a few years ago Day I. WatsnH was elected gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts over Samuel W. McCall by a margin of 
11,815, in a total vote of over 450,000. The Republicans were in 
full control at the statehouse. They had all the power and pres- 
tige that went with the governorship of Massachusetts. This 
ward rolled up a bigger vote for Dav I. WALsH against Samuel 
x McCall than it did for John F. Fitzgerald against Peter F. 

ague. 

When Gov. Warsa was inaugurated the Republican power 
and prestige to which I have referred went out of doors at the 
statehouse without a whisper from the great Republican leaders 
of my State, who know how to take a licking. Do you*intelli- 
gent gentlemen believe that if what has been said on this floor 
to-day about Martin Lomasney and this ward is true that the 


Republican leaders in my State would have quietly assented to 
the inauguration of Gov. Watsu and his continuation in office 
without a contest? Of course not. They knew conditions up 
home, and they know that the yote of this ward when polled is 
honestly polled. Gov. Warsm served his term without the 
slightest objection from these Republican leaders and made 
such an excellent record that he was reelected governor. A 
year ago this distinguished Democrat was a candidate for the 
United States Senate against one of the Republican leaders 
in that body, a most lovable man, Hon. John W. Weeks. His 
margin was apparently limited, and Mr. Lomasney's ward gave 
him a tremendous margin over Senator Weeks. Did Senator 
Weeks squeal? Not he. He took his licking like a man, al- 
though it was a great disappointment to him, and Senator 
WaAtsH to-day is the junior Senator from my State, and is mak- 
ing the excellent record for himself and for the Commonwealth 
that we all knew he would make. These brief references tell 
the story, and that ought to be convincing to you gentlemen 
that what has been said about this particular contest by those 
who favor the unseating of Mr. Fitzgerald are either false or 
grossly’ overstated. 

I said a moment ago that I had no intention to inject myself 
into this discussion until I learned that it was the intention of 
the committee to disfranchise 1,000 of my fellow citizens. 
When the vote is taken to-night, no matter what the result, I 
shall be proud and happy that I have said in the House of Rep- 
resentatives what I haye said, and I will not change a word or 
blot out a sentence. 

Mr. OVERSTREET and Mr. PHELAN were given leave to extend 
their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, how does the time now stand? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine has 31 minutes 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. OVERSTREET] has 28 
minutes, 

Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the contestant, the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Tague. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
realize that I am here because the membership of this House 
has given me permission to present my case and because you 
seem to think that I have a case. I do not intend to deal in 
personalities of any kind. No matter what situation may arise, 
I am going to keep myself within bounds in this case, and I 
will address myself to the case just as it is set forth in the 
evidence which the preceding speaker [Mr. GArttvan] has reck- 
lessly declared is not worth the paper it is printed on. Let us 
bear in mind that this evidence produced by me was given under 
oath by every witness that came into court, and not one syl- 
lable of that evidence has ever been denied by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Fitzgerald]. Not one word of the 
evidence has been denied in any way, shape, or manner. Yet 
they come in here and ask you to disregard it. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Gartrivan], responding to the lash 
of his boss, Mr. Lomasney, comes in here and speaks and acts 
as he has to-day because the leader orders that he must do it. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] urges the 
passage of his amendment; but let me remind you that if you 
pass this resolution you will be doing just what Mr. Lomasney 
wishes and playing right into his hands. 

I want my friends to realize that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN] spoke the truth when he said that the 
contestee, Mr. Fitzgerald, does not live in this district that he 
wishes to represent. The evidence in this case given by Martin 
M. Lomasney states that he went out of the district to get Mr. 
Fitzgerald, because he could not find a man in the district who 
could defeat me. He went out to Mr. Garrivan’s district and 
brought in this man whom he said was the most powerful factor 
in Boston politics. He brought him into the district to defeat 
me. Why? Because, as your colleague for four years, as a 
representative of my people for four years, I refused to answer 
the beck and call of Martin M. Lomasney. [Applause.] 

It is only a short time ago when every Member of this House 
was called upon to act upon the question of war. There was not 
a man in this House who wanted to vote for war. There was 
not a man in the Nation who wanted to see war, but we all had 
to take our position on that question. The testimony shows 
that Mr. Lomasney demanded that when the President stood 
delivering his message to Congress, that I, as the representative 
of the people of Massachusetts, should insult the President of 
the United States, insult the people of Massachusetts, by inter- 
rupting the President and ask, Mr. President, with all due re- 
spect to your exalted position, what is going to be the attitude 
of England toward Ireland?” This I refused to do. That is 
why I am being punished to-day by this man Lomasney, although 
I yield to no man in my desire to sec Ireland a free independ- 
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ent nation. I was compelled to run on stickers; I was obliged 
to do this because of the manner in which the primary election 
was conducted. The report shows that with 14 votes still in 
question the gentleman from Massachusetts defeated me by 10 
votes. Without my name on the ballot, when every man voting 

for me had to go in, take the ballot, wet the sticker, put it on 

the ballot at a particular place in order to vote for me; with the 
machine of Boston threatening every employee of the city and 
their friends, attempting to deny them the right to come in and 
east their ballot, I was elected, my friends, by the people of that 
district by a greater vote than ever was given to a man in that 
district. And in the ward of this great Lomasney, this man who 
said, “ Don’t you dare to vote for war; don’t you dare to vote 
for conscription; don’t you dare in any way, shape, or manner 
to cast a vote that will help England to win,” because he was so 
entangled with his pro-German proposition—that is all in the 
evidence. Every word of it is in the evidence, and everything I 
say to you is from evidence under oath. 

Congress lays down the manner in which the evidence shall 
be taken. It says that there shall be 90 days to take the evi- 
dence and it regulates how it shall be taken before the nota- 
ries or a judge of the district. In 90 days we took the evidence, 
but we never could get the gentleman from.Massachusetts [Mr. 
Fitzgerald] to come into court and give evidence. Notwith- 
standing that, Mr. Feeny, his lawyer, and Mr. Callahan, his 
other lawyer, promised us on several occasions that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald would come into court. When the case started we tried 
to find the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Fitzgerald], 
but he had gone to Palm Beach, and he neyer came back until 
our case was closed. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is not a resident of the district, and when he 
talks of disfranchising people I want to know if it is not a 
greater disfranchisement of the rights of the people for one 
man to come into a district, where he has no moral right to go, 
and against the desires of the people, and claim the right to 
represent that district. I want to say to you that he had his 
opportunity to present his case in court. I stood for seven long 
days on the witness stand, with both of his lawyers hurling 
questions at me, and they never for one moment found one 
single bit of evidence that could be contradicted or show that 
I had been guilty of any wrongdoing in any way, shape, or 
manner. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LUCE] in his report 
says that I benefited by Lomasney. Let me give you what 
Lomasney himself said as to whether or not I was benefited 
by his support. Four years ago we had a bitter contest for 
Congress and there were seven candidates. One of them was a 
former Member of this House, Hon. John A. Keliher. The con- 
test narrowed down to two or three men. Lomasney had put a 
candidate named Brennan in my ward, and tried to defeat me 
in that district, but the people of the district showed that I was 
their choice. The Sunday afternoon before Tuesday, election 
day, Lomasney decided to support me because, as he says in 
his testimony: 

Not that I wanted Tague, but that I wanted to lick Keliher; I 
wanted to kill Keliher—not that I wanted Tague. 

Did I benefit by it? Let us see. The present ward 5 in those 
days was wards 6, 7, and 8 of the city. The vote in 1914 in 
ward 5 as now constituted was—Tague, 1,618; Keliher, 1,572 

I carried that ward by 46 votes. Let us see what the 
vote was a year ago when this contest was on. Fitzgerald, 
2.570; Tague, 572. Is there any evidence of colonization there? 
Was there any control of the ward there? Was anything there 
that would lead you to believe that this entire district of ward 
5 was in the hands of this political boss and leader? The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] asks a question why 
so few votes were cast. The answer is plain. This is the 
greatest cosmopolitan district of the eastern part of this coun- 
try. Almost every foreigner who lands in Boston takes up his 
residence in this district. There are over 200,000 people in the 
district, and yet there are only 26,000 who vote, because the 
great population are not naturalized. In this election we cast 
21,000 of those yotes, which is a big proportion when you figure 
that many thousand were absent engaged in the war. 

The gentleman says that we have proven no fraud. I do 
not know how you are going to prove fraud if we have not 
proven it. Let me go into the case briefly, for my time is 
limited. At the closing hours of the last session many of you 
Members will remember that I came before the House and said 
that I was trying to take evidence in the contest which would 
come before this Congress, but that I was being defeated in 
my every effort, because the witnesses refused to come into 
the court, because the leader, Mr, Fitzgerald, had refused to 
go into the court, and the boss had undoubtedly said to them, 
“You must not go there.” Now, let us see what took place in 


Boston last fall. I went home from here, as you all did, right 
previous to your primaries. Mr. Lomasney testifies that he 
had not seen me but once since April, when I went into his 
office in August. I asked Lomasney what his ward was going 
to do in the contest, and he said to me: “I want you to get out; 
the people don’t want you any more; the people don’t believe 
you have represented them by your votes on war and other 
things.” I said, Who have you got?” and he said, “I am 
going to run Fitzgerald, the ex-mayor of Boston, against you, 
and I want you to get out.” I said, What for?“ He said, 
“We need a big man in Congress; we need a big man in Con- 
gress,” and I said, Can't you get one in the district?” He 
said, “No; I want a big man down there; I want him to go 
down there and come back and be mayor of Boston again.” 
Then I said to him that I did not think I ought to retire, and 
he said, “ Fitzgerald is a wealthy man; he will give you the 
two years’ salary if you will retire, and we will have you 
appointed fire commissioner of the city of Boston for four 
years.” I refused it. Then I met Mr. Fitzgerald in his hotel, 
the Quincy House. It was the first time that I had talked with 
him since he sat there in this House in July and told me that 
I was not going to have any contest. 

I asked Mr. Fitzgerald why he was in the contest. He had 
sent for me and wanted to talk with me, and in company with 
Judge Sullivan, of my district, I went to see him. I asked him 
why he was a candidate, and he said, “ Because Martin Lomas- 
ney wants me to be a candidate“; and then he, too, told me that 
the salary was nothing to him, that I could have the salary, and 
they would take care of me with a good job. I refused him, and 
I told him that I would go out and fight him, and I did. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The fight took place, and when the returns were coming in on 
election night—and the newspapers had said that I had been 
elected over Lomasney and Fitzgerald—Lomasney had cun- 
ningly kept out four of his precincts, right around the city 
hall, within a stone’s throw of the building. Those precincts 
were held out, and while the papers were declaring that I had 
been elected by 92 votes, the returns showed that Lomasney 
lad changed the tide by holding out the four precincts, and I 
was defeated by 100 votes. The next day I petitioned for a 
recount, and on the recount I asked that all of the ballots be 
seen, both the used and unused ballots, because I knew that 
the ballots had been tampered with. I asked, further, that the 
ballots be put on one table, so that I could see them; and six 
days after my petition the election commissioners called a re- 
count, but instead of letting me see the ballots they spread them 
out over the room on tables where I could not see what was 
going on, and with all that against me they then declared that I 
had been defeated by 50 votes. But let us see. When count- 
ing up this ward 5, precinct 5, when the clerks counted the 
ballots they discovered 50 ballots missing. Where did they go 
to and who took them? We asked the commissioners to let us 
know, and to this minute those 50 ballots that would have 
elected me have never put in their appearance. In precinct 4, 
of ward 5—the same notorious precinct 4—the election com- 
missioners sent down two ballot boxes, a registering box and 
an emergency box to be used in case of accident. The men 
counting the votes in that precinct took this emergency box, 
which is nothing but a slide box, where a man can put his hand 
into it, and from 6 o'clock in the morning until 10 o'clock that 
day, when the police officers went into the voting booth, they 
had been using that box, and at 10 o’clock she police officers 
stopped them from using it. They said they could not find the 
key to the box. 

The police officer went out and telephoned headquarters, and 
in less than 10 minutes, when they returned, over 250 ballots 
had been taken out of the small box and rammed in the cancel- 
ing machine box. The night of the close of the recount we 
asked the election commissioners if they would show us those 
50 votes. They told us they would do so in the morning. 
They said we could see them in the morning. We went there 
in the morning and they. adjourned and said we could see them 
in the afternoon. Tuesday afternoon we went again, and 
Wednesday morning and Wednesday afternoon we went again, 
and Thursday morning we went again, and they refused to let 
us see the ballots. Then, with my counsel, I went to the mayor 
and asked him to remove the election commissioners for mal- 
feasance in office. The mayor sent for them and for the cor- 
poration counsel, and he advised them I was within my rights 
in asking to see the votes, and instructed him to let me see 
them. The next morning we were sent for, and we went there 
at 10 o'clock, and immediately upon entering the room the elec- 
tion commissioners were in executive session, and stayed there 
until 1 o'clock and refused to come out, and at 1 o'clock we 


went to the chief justice of the municipal court and asked for 
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an inquest for ward 5. I went, together with my attorneys, 
and Chief Justice Bolster told us that on account of the condi- 
tion of the public health, with the influenza raging, he had had 
to adjourn the courts, but that he would take it up for action 
after the court had come into session again. The case was not 
ealled up and I appealed. But these gentlemen love to stand 
up here and tell you what great men some of these men are, 
The election commission chairman was appointed by the gentle- 
man when he was mayor of the city of Boston. Election Com- 
missioner Murphy traveled around in Fitzgerald’s automobile 
before the primary betting a lot of money that Fitzgerald would 
be elected. I then petitioned the ballot law commission for a 
hearing, and the hearing was granted. I summoned over 100 
men, and I paid the sergeant at arms for summoning them, and 
those men refused to come into court. 

They refused to come into court until Mr. Cunningham said 
he was not pleased with the situation, and then Boss Lomasney 
marched ‘at the head of 40 men into court. They came into 
court and we were not permitted to ask a single question, not- 
withstanding the fact that I had summoned them and paid 
them the summons fee. Let me illustrate to you the questions 
which were put to these men. Nobody knew who the man was. 
“Ts your name Mr. John Jones?” “Yes.” “Do you live at 
Hotel Lucern?” “ Yes.” Did you vote on the 24th of Septem- 
ber?” “Yes.” Those are the questions they asked of men who 
were on trial to say whether they had the right to vote or not. 
When one man was called my attorney said: “I know this man 
is Joseph C. Walsh, an inspector in the city of Boston, and he 
lives at 5 Rockdale Park with his wife and five children, and 
still he is permitted to say that he lives down at the Merrill 
House, Cambridge Street.” In that hearing 22 men testified 
that their names had been voted on and they never voted. I 
brought into court testimony from the War and Navy Depart- 
ment to show that the names of 17 boys serving their country 
under the colors were voted on, and that one of the boys whose 

name was voted had died in France even before the primaries, 
and yet his name was voted on. I would not stain my name or 
my reputation by taking a nomination that was won with the 
blood of boys who were fighting for their country.  [Applause.] 
Now, Mr. Fitzgerald said Tague is talking about my boys; that 
I insulted his sons who served their country’s cause. Do not 
believe it, my friends. I have never done so, and I have denied 
this charge on so many occasions I wonder his object in repeat- 
ing it: But his reason for repeating it is this: They want to 
hide the sin they committed by voting on dead soldiers’ names 
even as they voted on election day on another dead soldier’s 
name. 

You ask, my friends, how I know for whom they voted. Let 
me tell you. This Hendricks Club is presided over by Lomas- 
ney, who has control of that ward, not only the Democratic 
politics but the Republican polities. He controls the Repub- 
lican committee as well as the Democratic committee. He 
names the precinct officers on the Republican side just as he 
does the Democratic officers, and the gentleman [Mr. Luce] 
who wants this election thrown out was the recipient of the 
Republican votes of that ward when he ran for lieutenant- 
governor. Mr. Lomasney has a club, as I have said, called 
the Hendricks Club. The president of that club is James 
Friel, or he was up to the time of this contest, when they 
changed officers. The financial secretary then was, and is now, 
James Graham. Mr. Graham and Mr. Friel were in charge of 
this precinct 4 of ward 5 on primary day, and on that day the 
name of James Friel, Jr., and James Graham, sons of the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Hendricks Club, were voted on in the 
precincts where their fathers had control. Whom did they vote 
for? You know. No man can go in there with a blackjack and 
gun and vote unless they say so. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Where were the boys? 5 

Mr. TAGUE. They were in France. The ballot law commis- 
sioners made us close our case on Friday, We presented to the 
ballot law commission 20 more witnesses that we pleaded with 
them to summon, and the commissioners told us they had lost 
the summonses. On Friday they closed the hearings, and we 
never got a decision from the ballot law commission until Tues- 
day afternoon before election at half past 2. 

If that decision had come on Saturday, I could have gone to 
the courts of my State and I would have had the name of that 
man, Mr. Fitzgerald, thrown off the voting list. But it was then 
too late, and I was obliged to run on stickers, and I did run 
on stickers. I had to have stickers printed, and I had to have 
sample ballots printed. I had to go to considerable expense 
in order to win the cause for which I was fighting. Here ts 
ithe sample ballot [exhibiting], I had this printed and sent 
through my district, and here are the stickers. On election 
day we found that with cunning and astuteness they had 
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caused to he eee a sticker without any mucilage on it 
[laughter], and those stickers were distributed around the 
district by his lieutenant in Boston, Representative O' Hern, 
who, by the way, was defeated for election because this charge } 
was put against him. 

We had our contest and the return said I was defeated by 350 
votes. We had our recount, and in the recount I gained over 
100 votes. But after the recount it was plain that I could not 
get a square show from the election commissioners, who were 
subservient to the will of Fitzgerald and Lomasney. One of 
these commissioners who testified before the ballot commission 
said to Lomasney after he had testified, Did my testimony 
satisfy you, Mr. Lomasney?” [Laughter] 

I love to hear them fell about their great man. He is great 
to those who are great to him, but cross him and you are gone. 

We had our election and our recount, and I had sufficient 
yotes, notwithstanding they will tell you I had not, to be} 
elected. It was not until 11 o’clock on the day of the recount: 
that we found these irregularities, and then we challenged the. 
votes that were being counted, but previous to that time over 
500 votes had been passed on, and if these 500 ballots had been 
brought down here with the rest of the ballots and counted by. 
your committee I would have won this election by over 200 
votes. 

We had our hearing before the notaries. The gentleman, 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN], my former colleague, says 
it was a joke. Yes; it was a joke. It was a joke because we 
summoned 500 witnesses in that district; it was a joke because 
the summonses were served by the United States marshal, and 
I paid the United States marshal for serving the summonses; 
it was a joke because the witnesses were told not to come into: 
court, and they ignored the law of Congress and said they would 
not come, and they did not come. But we went out and got the 
evidence. One gentleman says, What evidence have you to! 
prove that these 316 votes were illegal?” Let me tell you. The 
gentleman’s—Mr. Fitzgerald’s—own brother, a police officer in | 
the city of Boston, was summoned to appear in court, and he did | 
not come. We proved that he lived in the town of Winthrop. 
outside of Boston, with his wife and five children. We took 
Lomasney’s lieutenant, Patrick J. McNulty, and we proved he 
lived outside the district, in Revere. We took the evidence of 
400 of them, and that evidence is undenied; not a single case 
was denied, not one of them denied the evidence; and that is: 
what you want to settle this case by—the evidence that has 
been presented under oath and undenied. We proved conclu 
sively that over 500 men were illegal voters in those three pre- 
eincts that they plead with you not to throw out. Who made 
them so? Who disfranchised them? The man whose name is 
challenged and who refuses to come into court when summoned 
surrenders his right before the court. These men surrendered 
theirs, and if there is any disfranchisement they are the ones 
who disfranchised themselves. During the hearings we hud our 
witnesses, I wish I had time to go into all their testimony. 
Mr. Lomasney appeared. He came into the United States court, 
pulled off his coat and vest, and put on an old gray sweater 
and said, “ Now, come on.” And he defied everybody. 

He abused everybody. He even abused the great leader of 
this House, James R. Mann [applause], who had nothing to do 
with this contest. He even abused that good old champion of 
the people, our good Uncle Joz Cannon [applause], who had 
nothing to do with the contest. He abused former Congressman 
O'Connell, my attorney, and everybody whose name was men- 
tioned, including the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Fitz- 
gerald], whom he said was “a slimy eel.” [Laughter.] 

That is the evidence Mr. Lomasney put into court. That is 
in the evidence, and to-day he pleads with you, this same Martin 
M. Lomasney pleads with you, to send the case back to the 
people, so that he can have one more fling at the people of the 
district. Are you going to debauch the people of that district 
by doing it? Are you going to say to the people of Boston that 
Mr. Lomasney is bigger than the Congress of the United States? 

Oh, they tell us F received his support two years. I did not, 
There was not anybody a candidate against me. I never re- 
ceived his support until he had to give it to me. [Prolonged 
applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, how much time is left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia has 28 minutes. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I yield my time to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Fitzgerald. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, if any part of what the 
gentleman who has just taken his seat, Mr. Tague, has said 
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is true, of course I ought not to be a Member of this House, 
and I would not attempt for a moment to take up the time of 
this House to argue my claim. But what he has said upon the 
floor of this House is what he has said during the past year in 
Boston, in Washington, and everywhere, and it is not true. He 
has abused and vilified everybody who has had any connection 
with this case—the election commission officials of Boston, the 
State ballot law commissioners of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, the secretary of state, the governor of the Common- 
wealth, and the supervisors that were appointed by the governor 
to supervise the election. The crowning act, which will, of 
course, amuse the Members from Massachusetts, is that he now 
charges that Martin M. Lomasney delivered ward 5 for ROBERT 
Luce for lieutenant governor. 

It seems incredible that a man could repeat these lying 
charges when they are so well contradicted in the reports, and 
I am not going to attempt to follow him in all the mendacious 
statements he has uttered here, because time does not permit. 
If he mentioned the election commissioners once in his speech 
he mentioned them half a dozen times, and yet this is what a 
majority of the committee who report for his seating find: 

It is but just to state that in its review of these ballots the com- 
mittee found the work of the board of election commissioners of the 
city of Boston to be fair, impartial, and accurate, the difference in its 
determination and those of the committee being substantially due to 
the fact that the Boston commission was guided by an opinion of the 
Attorney General rendered 20 years ago. 

And yet upon this floor within the past 20 minutes he has 
accused them of every conceivable crime in election annals. 
Yet you have just heard the evidence of the committee which 
favors his election. Mr, PHELAN, who has been an honored 
Member of this House for a good many years, a close friend of 
Mr. Tague, has told you that Mr. Cunningham, chairman of 
the ballot law commission, who has been appointed by Re- 
publican and Democratic governors for 20 years, is a man of 
spotless integrity and of the highest honor, and yet this man 
stands upon the floor and calls him a “ crook ” and wants you to 
believe it. 

This so-called evidence, Mr. Speaker and friends, is Mr. 
Tague's own statements; that is all. There is not any evidence 
to substantiate any of the things that he has said on the floor 
of the House or in his brief. In his argument he made these 
same charges, all of which have been proved untrue, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] and everyone ad- 
mitting it. He says that if the said election board had counted 
these hundreds of votes which are available in the exhibits and 
which have been marked, and which should have been counted 
for the contestant, that your contestant would have a majority 
of over 300 votes. He speaks of the flagrant refusal by election 
commission and ballot commission to comply with the law in 
determining questions arising from such fraud, and the fraud 
of ballot commission in withholding their decision. He says the 
election officials did not credit him with several hundred votes 
that were cast for him, and that illegal practices were indulged 
in throughout ward 5 in Boston, consisting of fraudulent_regis- 
tration, voting for the contestee, coercion, intimidation, bribery, 
and other irregularities. He says that fraud and intimidation 
were perpetrated upon the voter in distribution of pseudo pasters, 
whereby many voters were deprived of their right to register 
their proper choice for Congressman. And in no single instance, 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, is any one of these charges sustained 
by any of the committee, either the majority or the minority. 

Mr. Speaker, you heard him talk about pasteless stickers. 
The committee say they did not find evidence of one pasteless 
sticker. Though they looked at the ballots with a microscope, 
not one pasteless sticker was found. Not in one case was there 
an illegal vote found that was cast for me. Not in one case was 
there an arrest made in that district that day, and they have 
not proven one case of illegal registration. If the chairman of 
the committee will say that they have, I will cease now and 
move that Mr, Tague be admitted unanimously to this House. 
There is not a single case, not a bit of evidence except his own 
testimony read from notes submitted to him by people whose 
evidence was merely hearsay. 

Whatever the result of this contest shall be, I hope that the 
situation with reference to the taking of testimony will be 
corrected. The evidence was heard before notaries, and, as 
Mr. GALLIVAN says, Mr. Tague selected his notary and I se- 
lected my notary, and Mr. Tague’s notary, having the first 40 
days, shut out everything that could be used in my favor, and 
when my notary was appointed he did the same thing, and that 
is the evidence, and that is all the evidence. 

There was not an arrest made; there was not a single case 
of illegal voting. There was not a man who has been found 
guilty of illegal registration; and, as Mr. Luce has said, those 
names which are to be thrown off were on the list all the time 


that Mr. Tague was a Member of this body. T do not know 
where he gets the figures that he read here a moment ago 
about the vote in ward 5 when he was nominated for Congress, 
but I ask him in all seriousness if he means to say that he was 
nominated against Mr. Kelliher without the vote of ward 5? 
Is the gentleman here? Does he mean to say that he could 
haye been nominated without the ward 5 vote? Where is he? 
I can not believe his figures. Here are the official figures: He 
was defeated by Mr. Kelliher by more than 100 votes until he 
came into ward 5, and it was the overwhelming vote given him 
in ward 5 that made his nomination over Mr. Kelliher possible. 

Mr. TAGUE. I will answer the gentleman’s question and 
say that in the primary contest the name of Martin M. Lomas- 
ney got into the contest; and if it had not been for that, I 
would have beaten Mr. Kelliher by a bigger vote. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I asked you, yes or no, whether you did 
not win your nomination by the yote of old ward 8, which is 
now part of ward 5? 

Mr. TAGUE. No. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You were not nominated by old ward 
8, now ward 5? 

Mr. TAGUE. No. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then I stop here. If the gentleman 
was not nominated by old ward 8, now ward 5, I will ask that 
he be admitted unanimously as a Member of the House. Mr. 
Lock has just used these figures. They are the official figures 
of the election commission of Boston. What do you think of 
a man who will deny the official election figures of the State 
of Massachusetts? I will not use the ugly word, but I brand 
him as misrepresenting the vote in this ward and shows him- 
self unfit to sit in this House. Mr. Tague, these figures are 
from the official election returns in Boston, and you know they 
are correct. You received 1,108 votes in ward 5 and Mr. Kelli- 
her received 406 votes in ward 5, and without ward 5 you 
had 5,092 and Mr. Kelliher 5,168; and if it was not for the 
votes that were given by Mr. Lomasney to Mr. Tague he 
would never be in this House. He says my statements are 
false. I can not prove them other than give you my guaranty 
that the figures quoted above are official, but whether I am 
a Member of this House or not, I will see that the official 
figures of this contest are inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp and the Members will have the chance to see for them- 
selves who is telling the truth. 

The gentleman speaks about the illegal registration of voters. 
He talks about disfranchising a thousand legal voters in 
ward 5 because they are illegally registered; and what do you 
think of this situation which was shown to exist in his own 
home. He has fathered the system he condemns on this floor 
right in his own home. Here is the official record. Here is 
Mr. Tague’s testimony, on page 447, in regard to Capt. Goggin, 
of the Boston fire department, in which he admitted that 
Goggin registered from his house. Asked whether Goggin was 
married or not, he said he did not know, although he had regis- 
tered from there for five years. Then the question goes on: 
“Did he use the right of voting from your house?” He an- 
swered, Never.“ Then he was asked, Then, in the last four 
years he has not voted at all?” “No, sir.” “Are you sure?” 
“ Positively.” 

He states that Capt. Goggin never voted from his house, and 
yet the record of the Boston election commissioners shows that 
Goggin voted in 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917 from 21 Monument 
Square, where no other family but Tague's lived, although at 
the same time Goggin had a family in Somerville—a wife and 
four children—with his wife’s name in the telephone book. I 
ask the gentleman whether that statement is true or not? 

Mr. TAGUE. Will the gentleman let me answer? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. TAGUE. Goggin appeared and testified under oath. 
He made this statement: “I did not take any part in either 
the primary or the election, and did not vote. I did not vote 
in 1917 or 1918.” And the election commissioners’ record shows 
that Goggin did not vote in either the primary election in this 
contest, or for two years. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not say that Goggin voted in 1918; 
but I repeat that Mr. Tague appeared and gave testimony—and, 
gentlemen, do not let him camouflage—— 


A Meger. Read it. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I am going to read it. He was asked 
in his testimony: 


Did he use the right to yote from your house? 


No. 

op = the last four years he had not yoted at all? 
No, sir. 

Are you sure? 

Positively. 
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And yet this man Goggin admits that he voted from Tague’s 
house in 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917. I did not say he voted in 
1918. Tague would not let him, with this row on, but he did 
yote in these other years, though Mr. Tague denies it. 

Martin Turnbull votes from his mother’s house. Martin 
Turnbull lived in Somerville. His wife lived in Somerville, 
and his child lived In Somerville, yet he voted from Tague’s 
mother’s house. There, my friends, are two concrete instances 
in Tague’s own household of illegal registration, yet he has the 
audacity to stand up here and charge fraud for the same thing 
done in ward 5. His counsel, Mr. O'Connell, admitted that 
while he lived in Brookline he was elected from Dorchester, 
and yet they have the effrontery to come before this House 
without any evidence excepting hearsay evidence and ask that 
a thousand men be thrown out of the list. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the majority of the committee 


say I was elected but by 10 votes. They say that on prima f- 


facie evidence there are 316 illegal residents. Why disfran- 
chise a thousand men of their birthright if I was elected by 
but 10 votes and you have prima facie evidence of 316 illegal 
registrations? Why not throw 11 of these illegal registrants 
off and I am defeated? Why, because there is no evidence but 
hearsay of 816 illegally registered votes. We are in a very 
serious contest in Massachusetts now, and I appeal to the 
Republican side of this House to give consideration to this 
thought, and I ask the Democratic side of the House as well. 
Mr: Long, the Democratic candidate, came within a few thou- 
sand votes last year of defeating the Republican candidate. 

Senator Wals, a Democrat, won last year and occupies a 
seat in the Senate with Senator Loner. The State is as close 
as that. What is the condition of ward 5 voting list this year? 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, with this fierce contest on, with the 
house and senate in Massachusetts dominated by the Republican 
Party, the ward 5 voting list, according to the official count 
a week ago, shows 280 votes more than were on the list last 
year. 

Is it possible that the Republican Party is so stupid that 
though it has full charge of the election machinery in Massa- 
chusetts, with the State practically 50-50, that it allows hun- 
dreds of fraudulent Democratie voters to remain on the list? 
Is Mr. Dalfi Non, who is the chairman of one of the election 
committees of the House; is Mr. Treapway, is Mr. TINKHAM, is 
Mr. Watsu, of New Bedford, all these bright, brainy Republicans 
of Massachusetts, are they cognizant of the fact that there are 
hundreds of illegal Democratic votes on the list in ward 5, and 
they have not taken a single bit of interest to see that those votes 
are removed from the voting list this year? Why should this 
House disfranchise 1,000 men in Massachusetts when the com- 
mittee did not go outside of its own door to consider the evidence? 
Do you think we are so bereft of fairness, do you think we are 
so careless of the rights of citizenship that in Massachusetts 
conditions such as have been described on this floor can get no 
proper relief under our laws? Shame on Boston and Massachu- 
setts if that could be true. These names never were contested 
in Massachusetts from the hour that I received the nomination 
until the present hour. 

He says he was cheated in the primaries. ‘The primaries ante- 
dated the election by seven weeks. Mr. Luce knows, Mr. TINK- 
Hau knows, that the Boston board of election commissioners is 
open eight hours a day to receive complaints about illegal regis- 
trants, This man, though a year has elapsed, has never darkened 
the door of the election commission to present a bit of the evidence 
that he has presented here to-day, for if he did those men would 
be sent for. The law requires that they be sent for and appear, 
and if they do not prove that their names are entitled to go upon 
that list they are dropped off. This question rises away above 
the personality of Mr. Tague and myself. For the United States 
House of Representatives, out of a clear sky, without any evi- 
dence that a single illegal vote was cast for me, without any 
evidence that there was an illegal registrant, to deny to me an 
election is the greatest outrage that has been perpetrated upon 
the people of Massachusetts. It is an insult to their intelligence 
and an indictment of their institutions. He speaks about the 
soldier boys. Gentlemen, imagine it. My own boy in France 
at that hour, my three girls in the Red Cross, and he is dastardly 
enough to stand upon this floor and intimate that myself or 
my friends are responsible for voting on soldiers’ names. There 
is not a single bit of evidence that the name of one absent soldier 
was voted on at this election, and he knows it; yet he stands 
before this House and uses falsely dead soldiers to win his 
fight. Shame upon such methods. 

It is a fact that Mr. Tague, when he was defeated for the 
nomination, set on by big financial interests that were behind 
the Fish Trust which I fought, was told by them to go for this 
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job, and they said, “ Tague, we will seat you down at Washing - 


ton,“ and Tague went after the job in that way. As I said be- 
fore, he never has appealed to the election commissioners of 
Massachusetts, he has never appealed to the courts. Read the 
Papers now about the Newberry contest with Mr. Ford, and you 
will find that out in Michigan the fraud is being investigated by 
the grand jury, and that is where this contest should be first 
fought out, but up to the present hour nobody in Massachusetts 
has been asked to investigate a single charge that has been 


made by this man. He says that I offered him the two years“ 


salary. It is his own lying statement. He accused Lomasney 
of saying so. His own lying statement. As Mr. Luce said to 
me the other day, there were not 20 pages in this whole testi- 
mony that would be admitted in any court. Ninety per cent is 
allegation by Mr. Tague without proof. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes 

Mr. RHODES. What does the gentleman say about that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Say about what? 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman says that Mr. Tague gave his 
word that you offered him the salary. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why, of course, I say it is a pure in- 
vention, and on my honor I say that I never said it. There is 
not a single bit of evidence to prove this any more than the rest 
of his charges and you know it, Mr. RHODES. 

Mr. RHODES. Why did not you go on the stand and deny it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why was I under the neeessity of going 
and proving Mr. Tague’s case? I challenge you, Mr. RHODES, to 
name one statement made by Mr. Tague that has been proved. 

If I were to attempt to follow him, as his statements here 
to-day show, in mendacity, I would be kept at it all of the time, 
It seems impossible for him to talk two minutes without falsify- 
ing. Was not the gentleman himself present with other mem- 
bers of the committee when Mr. Tague, in the final summing 
up, asked that the committee settle this matter quickly, and 
turned to his counsel, Mr. Harrington, and said, “This counsel 
of mine has been down here at big expense to myself for the 
last six weeks, and I think the case ought to be settled”? 
Was not the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RHODES] there at 
that time? I knew that Harrington was working for the Gov- 
ernment, and when I got through with the hearing I called 
up the Treasury Department and asked them if Arthur Har- 
rington was on the pay roll, and they said, yes; that he was 
on the pay roll down in the Internal Revenue Office at $1,800 
a year with $240 bonus. Yet this man, in the presence of six 
members of the committee, turned to them and said, “ This 
man is down here at big expense to myself.” This is but 
another of the lies that he has told from the very hour he 
started after this seat. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the committee, to indicate the 
character of this man, listen to this: He was a candidate for 
the mayoralty of Boston in December, 1917. Get his character 
from this incident. He was a Member of this House in De- 
cember, 1917. His term did not expire until March 4, 1919. 
The sworn returns of his campaign expenditure when he ran 
for mayor of Boston show that he accepted, or his agent did 
for him—the treasurer of his campaign committee—$500 from 
the treasurer of the Pneumatic Tube Co., $500 from Mr. Buck- 
ley, the counsel for the Pneumatic Tube Co., and $200 from the 
vice president of the Pneumatic Tube Co., which in that very 
Congress, of which he was a Member, sought a franchise from 
this body. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. How many votes did he get? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Can you imagine it? One thousand six 
hundred in all. In that campaign, when Mr. Gallivan, Mr. Cur- 
ley, and Mr. Peters ran, Mr. Curley and Mr. Gallivan and 
Mr. Peters received from 25,000 to 45,000 votes, and this man in 
all Boston received but 1,600 votes. There is on file in the 
evidence copy of a letter which he does not deny, in which he 
expresses a wish to get in with some contractor on war work, 
Here is the letter to Mr. Lomasney, then his friend but who 
now gets his execration. And in passing let me say that I agree 
with Gov. McCall's estimate of the man, that he was the big- 
gest man in brains in the Massachusetts constitutional con- 
vention. 

x oo F. Tague, tenth district, Massachusetts, Joseph F. Kane, secre- 
ry. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., March 28, 1913. 
Hon. MARTIN M. LOMASNEY, 
11.4 Green Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dean MAnTIN : Last week I wrote you a note askin; u 
at once the name of the contractor who I could use on this building, 
which is about to begin. When I was in Boston, you 
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all the cantonments and housing propositions are under way, and I have 
an opportunity of getting in on them, I would be pleased if you would 
give me this at once. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, “ PETER.” 

Why, either one of these incidents brands him unfit to asso- 
ciate with the Members of this House, and if they wêre probed 
to the bottom he would never be given the privileges of this floor. 

I appeal to you gentlemen, in conclusion, that you consider 
the fundamental rights of American citizens, It was in this 
yery district that you intend to disfranchise that were born 
and cradled the liberties held dear by every American. 
‘Adams was born in this district, John Hancock was born and 
lived in this district, Benjamin Franklin was born and lived 
in this district. Faneuil Hall is there. The old statehouse is 
there, and the old South Church, and its whole atmosphere for 
more than 100 years has spelled sacrifice for the very principles 
you nre asked now to subvert. Do not do it. I was told more 
than once that the Republicans were going to frame me. I 
never believed it. I always felt with Rosert Luce as a member 
of that committee I would get justice, and I believe I will get 
justice. And I say to you, Mr. Tague, the question now at stake 
is the honor of that district. ‘The honor of that district can not 
be properly protected by taking away a thousand of its voters, 
and I appeal to you as a man to protect the honor of the dis- 
trict which sent you to Congress for four years, to back up the 
Luce report and both of us appeal to the district, so then no 
injustice may be done. 

Are you man enough to do it? 
applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired; all 
time has expired. Under the rule of the House by unanimous 
consent it is agreed that the previous question should be con- 
gidered as ordered on the resolution to be offered by the gentle- 
man from Maine and substitutes by the gentleman from Georgia 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. The Clerk 
will irst report the resolution offered by the chairman of the 
committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That John F. Fitzgerald was not elected a Member of the 
House of Representatives from the tenth congressional district of the 
clay 22 ee e in this Congress and is not entitled to retain a 
1 That Peter F. Tague was duly elected a Member of the House of 
Representatives from the tenth congressional district of the State of 
Massachusetts in this Congress and is entitled to a seat herein. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia present a 
substitute? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw the 
substitute with the permission of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That neither Peter F. Tague nor John F. Fitzgerald was 
duly clected n Member of this House from the tenth congressional dis- 
trict of Massachusetts on the 5th day of November, 1918, and that the 
seat now occupied by the said John F. Fitzgerald be declared vacant. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. May I ask whose motion that is? 

The SPEAKER. It is a motion by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce}. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the indulgence 
of the House to ask that the resolution be read again? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be 
again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Overstreet] is not to present the resolution declaring me to be 
‘entitled to a seat, I intend to support the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LUCE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not debate. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to count. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Does not the gentleman wish to wait until 
the count is completed? f 

Mr. BLANTON, Since the Speaker has started. [Laughter.] 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 46, nays 167. 

Mr. LUGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a verification of the vote 
by 2 call of the yeas and nays. 


I await your answer. [Loud 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks for 
the yeas and nays. Nineteen gentlemen have arisen, not a 
sufficient number, and the yeas and nays are refused. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas seemed to have it 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division of the 
question. [Cries of Too late!“ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not hear the gentleman, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was on the floor addressing the Speaker 
at the time the vote was taken. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman. 
The gentleman demands a division of the question. Of course, it 
clearly raises two separate questions, and the question is first 
on the first half of the resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That John F. Fitzgerald was not elected a Member of the 
House of Representatives from the tenth congressional district of the 
State of Massachusetts in this Congress and is not entitled to retain a 
seat herein. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to: 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the second section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, ‘That Peter F. Tague was duly elected a Member of the 
House of Representatives from the tenth congressional district of the 
State of Massachusetts in this Congress and is entitled to a seat herein. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have if. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the other side. 

The SPEAKER. There is no other side. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Tagux, wish to be sworn? 

Mr. TAGUE appeared at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office administered by the Speaker. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Brown1na, for 10 days, on account of business. 

To Mr. Hurcurinson, for 10 days, on account of business. 


To Mr. Cutten (at the request of Mr. O'Conner), for 10 
days, on account of illness, 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS, 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9782, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 9782, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9782) to regulate further the entry of aliens into the 
United States. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Reserving the right to object, 
I understand from the title that this is the passport extension 
bill for the extension of the war passport provisions. The 
House the other day by an almost unanimous yote—I believe 
there was only one vote in opposition—passed the legislation. 
The other body has made it permanent rather than a one-year 
extension, and I sincerely hope that the conferees on the part 
of the House, if they are selected, will give due regard to the 
vote by which the bill was passed in the House, and that before 
we decide to make it permanent legislation the House will have 
a chance to vote on the matter. 

Mr. RAKER. Further reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the request? 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to reserve the right to object for 
the purpose of asking a question. I think we would saye time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I insist on the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Texas insists on the 
regular order 

Mr. RAKER. Under the present circumstances, if I can not 
get opportunity to ask the gentleman a question to-night, I will 
object. ; 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 
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Mr. BLANTON. -I withdraw it, Mr. Speaker, to permit the 
gentleman to ask one question. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to know whether or not if we 
would send it to the committee that would expedite it, or had 
we better disagree to the amendment and let it go to the con- 
ference? 

Mr. ROGERS. I think it would be better to let the bill go 
to conference. I will say to the House it is my own impression 
that we ought not to make the law permanent until the House 
has an opportunity to express its will and indicate what is its 
pleasure. And rather than to be bound by instructions at this 
time, I expect to bring this back to the House before I acquiesce 
in an amendment making it permanent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. 
Rocrers, Mr. TEMPLE, and Mr. FLOOD. 

REPRINT OF BILL, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for a 
reprint of the bill H. R. 8954, the amendment to the pure- 
food act. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
a reprint of the bill which he has cited. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 


LEAVE TO FILE MINORITY VIEWS. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for five 
days to file minority views on the bill S. 2775. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent tor five days in which to file minority views on 
the bill to which he has refcrred. Is there objection? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Reserving the right to object, could not the 
gentleman get his report in to-night? 

Mr. RAKER. I will state to the gentleman that if this mat- 
ter comes up any time on Monday or Tuesday, I will be on hand. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It will possibly come up sooner than that. 

Mr. RAKER. If it does, the time granted to me will not 
nffect in any way the bringing up of the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Not in any way jeopardize the consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. My views on some amendments is all 
that I desire to present to the House. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is late in the evening, and 
not many Members present, and a good many members of this 
committee are not present, so for the time being I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. : 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 446. An act authorizing the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to transfer fractional block 6, of Naylor's addition, 
Forest Grove, Oreg., to the United States of America for the 
use of the Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture; 

H. R. 2452. An act for the relief of Charles A. Carey; 

H. R. 753. An act for the relief of Susie Currier; and 

H. R. 833. An act providing for the disinterment and removal 
of the remains of the infant child, Norman Lee Molzahn, from 
the temporary burial site in the District of Columbia to a per- 
manent burial place. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. GOODALL. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 2S 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday, October 24, 
1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting tentative draft of a bill for the relief of 
Lieut. D. A. Neumann, Pay Corps, United States Naval Reserve 
Force (H. Doc. No. 270), was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3706) amending 


the Articles of War, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 406), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, from the Committee on Rules, 
to which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 354) for the im- 
mediate consideration of Senate bill 2775, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 407 ), which 
aia resolution and report were referred to the House Cal- 
endar. ; 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2472) to amend the act ap- 
proved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, 
reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 408), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HULINGS (by request): A bill (H. R. 10130) to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Bureau of Production and 
Distribution in the Department of Agriculture to aid in the pro- 
duction of cattle, sheep, hogs, milk cows, and chickens, and for 
the preparation for market of same and the distribution of these 
products, together with all other food and food products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10131) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Sharon, county of Mercer, State of 
Pennsylvania, three German cannon or fieldpieces, to be placed 
in the public park and Grand Army of the Republic Ceme- 
tery as a soldiers’ memorial; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BEE: A bill (H. R. 10132) adding $500,000 to allot- 
ment for post roads for the State of Texas to rebuild cause- 
way between Nueces and San Patricio Counties, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10133) authorizing the loan of $5,000,000 to 
the city of Corpus Christi and county of Nueces, in Texas, for 
the erection of a sea wall; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 10134) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection thereon of a Federal 
building at Kerrville, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10135) for the 
construction of a bridge across Rock River at or near East 
Grand Avenue, in the city of Beloit, Wis.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 10136) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the village of Central Islip, N. Y., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 10137) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to classify the officers and members of the fire depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 20, 1906, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 10138) to amend an act ap- 
proved March 21, 1918, known as “An act to provide for the oper- 
ation of transportation systems while under Federal control, 
for the just compensation of their owners, and for other pur- 
poses,” by adding thereto a new section to be known as section 
11a; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BEE: A bill (H. R. 10139) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to appoint a special board of engineers to make imme- 
diate examination and report of harbor facilities on the Texas 
coast; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. . 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10140) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the Washington 
State College and the Ellensburg State Normal School captured 
German cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Resolution (H. Res. 354) 
for the immediate consideration of Senate bill 2775; to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. KAHN (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 239) 
to provide certain metal for the making of a national memo- 
rial carillon; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SLEMP (by request) : Concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 34) favoring the election of Gen. Maximo B. Roselas to 
office of President of Honduras; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: i 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 10141) ——.— a pen- 
sion to John C. Kulpman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10142) to 
provide for an honorable discharge from the United States 
Army of John Sponseller; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10143) granting a pension to Maude C. 
Cooper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ECHOLS: A bill (H. R. 10144) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10145) granting a pension 


- to Irving Bunce; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 10146) to authorize the 
President of the United States to appoint Marion C. Raysor an 
officer of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10147) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Hinman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 10148) granting an increase of pension to 
Cordelia D. Maynard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10149) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Catherine E. Brinkmann; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL of California: A bill (H. R. 10150) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah A. Dow; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 10151) making appropria- 
tion to compensate the Carolina Provision Co. for wood fur- 
nished the United States Government during the war; to the 
Committee on 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10152) granting a pension to Cornelia 
Deal; tothe Committee on Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 10153) granting a pension to Lewis A. 
Boone; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10154) granting an 
increase of pension to James Scott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BABKA: Petition of Local No. 51, American Federa- 
tion of Railroad Workers, of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against 
the passage of the Cummins bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Metal Trades Council of Ala- 
meda and Contra Costa Counties, Calif., relative to the indus- 
trial strike in the shipbuilding and metal trades industry; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of 10 citizens of Springfield, Ohio, 
protesting against mob violence; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary 

By “Mr. KIESS: Papers to accompany House bill 9507, grant- 
ing a pension to Charles I. Meck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

y Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of R. Walter Graham, of Bal- 
timore, Md., favoring legislation which will give the railroads 
a square deal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of John H. Dockman & Son, per James M. 
Smith, of Baltimore, Md., favoring the passage of Senator 
Ca per’s bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of United States customs inspectors of the port 
of Baltimore, Md., favoring the passage of House bill 6577; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of J. P. O'Connor, secretary 
Michael Davitt Branch, Friends of Irish 8 relative to 
the Irish Republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affai 

By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Plimpton-Cowan Co., of “Buffalo, 
N. Y., protesting against the passage of the Steenerson bill, 
House bill 5123; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Smith & Hemenway Co. 
(Inc.), of Irvington, N. J., favoring the passage of House bills 
8 5012, and 7010, relating to patents; to the Committee on 

at 

By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
asking consideration of the Cummins bill now before Congress, 
which takes away individual initiative, and asking that fair 
and wise treatment be given the railroad security holders in 
order to promote the development and prosperity of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE, 


Fray, October 24, 1919. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 22, 1919.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have a number of 
telegrams printed in the Record. I should like to have the one 
I send to the desk read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read, if 
there be no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., October 22. 
Senator HITCHCOCK, 
Washington, D. G.: 

Resolved, That the National al Council of tional Churches, now 
in session at Grand Rapids, Mich., voices its de to AUA ty God 
for the triumph of right over might and the return of pea coun- 
cil favors the ratification and adoption of the peace — . the cov- 

league of without ts and — Kags A such 


tion, the counci! regards eague 
ting r sect cod ä — for 
dependence on military policy 1 subject to the — Theo 


practical 2 to the affairs of nations. Through this covenant ~ 

conscience o kind — its determination to renounce 
warfare, — nthe Uni States assumes responsibility in —— 
freedom and justice among the peoples of the earth. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent by telegraph to the 
Committee on Foreign Jations of the United States Senate. 

By order of the council. W. E. LOUGEE, Secretary. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I also ask to have printed in the RECORD, 
without reading, resolutions unanimously adopted after full dis- 
cussion in Chicago by the Baptist Ministers’ Conference of Chi- 
cago and vicinity, in support of the league of nations. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


BAPTIST MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE oF CHICAGO, ILL., 
Chicago, TIl.. October 14, 1919. 
The Hon. G. M. Hrrenhcock. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: I have the honor to inclose herewith and forward 
to you a resolution which was presented at and, after full dis- 
cussion, unanimously adopted by the Baptist Ministers’ Confer- 
ence of Chicago and vicinity, in regular session, Monday, Oc- 
tober 18, 1919. 

Very respectfully, yours, C. T. HOLMAN, 
Secretary. 
Whereas the loss of millions of lives and the wastage of billions 
of treasure in the World War most impressively admonish us 
to provide against another such war; and 
Whereas America’s part in the late war has given our Nation 

a commanding position in world affairs and this influence 

should be used to help organize the nations against war; and 
Whereas the covenant for a league of nations is part of the 

peace treaty, and if agreed to by the nations of the earth 

will make another great war almost an impossibility; and 
Whereas this covenant for a league of nations is not a legal, 

but a high moral bond and is made in the spirit so native to 

a being a spiritual organization that will hold the 

for common ends; and 
Wheres the Northern Baptist Convention, under date of June 

2, 1919, passed the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That we express our gratitude to God for the 
return of peace; that we recognize in the Paris covenant for 
the league of nations a great step in the advance of Christian 
civilization; and that we urge our people to use their utmost 
influence to secure its ratification ”; and 

Whereas the following religious bodies have expressed them- 
selves in much the same manner in fayor of the proposed 
league of nations: 

The Methodist Episcopal, July 4, 1919; 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, May 15, 1919; 

The Board of Bishops of the United Brethren Church; 

Sections of the Congregational body; 

Many bishops and other religious leaders for their groups; 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
in the following plea at Cleveland, Ohio, May 6, T, 8, 1919: 

“That we express our gratitude for the establishment of 
the league of nations as agreed upon by the Paris peace con- 
ference, and pledge our support in securing its ratification by 
the Senate of the United States, and our devotion to make it 
a success”; Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the Baptist Ministers’ Conference of Chicago and 
vicinity in regular meeting this Monday morning, October 13, 
1919, First. That we express our great joy in the thought of 
the world being leagued together against war and for peace in 
international relations. 

Second. That the covenant for a league of nations as part of 
the peace treaty is the beginning of a new and powerful fellow- 
ship of the nations, which will bind the earth together for peace 
and mutual good will. 

Third. That we urgently request the Senators from Illinois 
and their fellow Members of the United States Senate to agree 
to s new covenant as part of the peace treaty and to do so 
without amendment or reservation, which would make it neces- 
sary to resubmit the treaty of peace to the peace conference, 
and thus dangerously delay the making of peace among the 
nations. z 

Fourth. That we are not opposed to such interpretations of 
the various provisions of the. treaty and the covenant as shall 
make clear our own understanding of the obligåtions we thus 
assume, and that these interpretations become a part of the 
record of ratification. 

Fifth. That we urge our Baptist people to use every proper 
effert to bring our Senate to an early vote on ratification of the 
peace treaty and the consequent creation of the league of na- 
tions. We believe that the ratification of peace awaits only the 
yote of our National Senate. 

Sixth. That copies of this resolution be given our Baptist 
newspapers, furnished to the daily press, sent to the United 
Senators from Illinois, filed as a petition to the Senate, and 
spread upon our own records. 

(Signed) Cart D. Case, President, 
C. T. HOLMAN, Secretary, 
Baptist Ministers’ Conference of Chicago and Vicinity. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Also resolutions unanimously adopted 
by the Second District California Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, representing 5,000 mothers in 
northern California, in favor of the league of nations, 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS, 
Los Angeles, October 11, 1919. 
Senator HITCHCOCK, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR HlircHcock: The Second District, California 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, repre- 
sentative of 5,000 mothers in northern California unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions: 


“Whereas the late war was fought by the allied peoples to 
end war, as the great statesmen have testified, not once 
but many times; and 

“Whereas the peace conference at Paris has drawn up a con- 
stitution of the league of nations designed to achieve 
peace; and 

“ Whereas we, the members of the Second District, California 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, rep- 
resenting 5,000 women in seven northern counties in 
California, desire an end of wars, and believe that the 
league of nations will make for peace: Therefore be it 

* Resolved, That we heartily indorse the league of nations; 
that we urge our fellow-citizens to support it; that we call 
upon our representatives in the Senate to ratify it; that we 
send copies of these resolutions to President Wilson, Secretary 
Lansing, Senators James D. PHELAN and Hax JOHNSON, 
and to our Representatives; and that we give copies of the 
same to the press.” 

We, as a Nation, must think constructively—not destruc- 
tively. “America’s participation in the war was to make the 
world safe for democracy,” and we believe the league of 
nations, without reservation or amendment, is a step of 
progress, 

The opportunity has come to finish the task undertaken for 
the benefit of mankind. Let us accept the responsibility, real- 
izing the magnitude of power for good America has, and let 
us show the generations to come that true democracy never 


dies. 
Cordially, 
Mrs. L. P. Boyce, 
Secretary, Women’s League for the Peace Treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Also a letter from Mr. Hamilton Holt, 
editor of the Independent, giving the result of a postal-card 
vote among returned soldiers and sailors from France, repre- 
senting 554 for the league of nations as against 12 who were 
opposed and 5 who wanted reservations, 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
Tun INDEPENDENT, 


New York, October 20, 1919. 
Senator G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear SENATOR HITCHCOCK : I wrote to Mr. Frank Andrews, who 
is the chairman of the League to Enforce Peace, in Fall River, and 
who was presiding officer when I had my debate there, for the informa- 
tion concerning which I spoke to you, and I have received the inclosed 
letter. He told me that they originally sent out 2,500 questionnaires 
to returned soldiers in their neighborhood, and these are the replies 
that he got. I think it will be very interesting when some one says 
the soldiers are against the league of nations. W 

Very truly, yours, HAMILTON 29 
iditor. 


Fal. RIVER, Mass., October 16, 1919. 
Mr. HAMILTON HOLT, : 


Independent Corporation, 119 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City. 

My Dear Mr, HOLT: Yours of the 14th instant at hand. The result 
of the poll among the returned soldiers and sailors was 554 for the 
league of nations, 5 wanted reservations, and 12 were opposed. 

Very truly, yours, 
FRANK L. ANDREWS. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Also a number of communications from 
California, representing protests against the attitude of the 
Senator from California [Mr. Jounson]. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 21, 1919. 

Hon. GILBERT HITCHCOCK, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C.. 

On October 5 the Los Angeles branch of the League to Enforce Peace 
conveyed to the United States Senate through 7 — certain facts to con- 
vince them that the — of the State of California were not in har- 
mony with the views and stand expressed and taken by Senator JOHNSON 
on the peace treaty and the covenant. 

We are now conveying to you additional facts which conclusively 

rove that our former stand was correct, and that the Mind of this 
tate, if given an opportunity at the polls, would overwhelmingly re- 

pudiate the Senator and his stand upon the covenant. ° 

During the last few weeks there has been a tremendous wave of 
sentiment in favor of the ratification of the covenant of the league, 
which has no parallel in the 8 of this State. . 

In a very recent letter written former Senator Prescott F. Cogs- 
well, now supervisor of the first district in Los Angeles County, con- 
cerning Senator Jonxsox's attitude, he said: 

“ During the six years that Senator JOHNSON was governor of Cali- 
fornia as a member of the California Senate yere him undivided sup- 
pert but I regret to say that in his present attitude upon this question 

e does not represent either the people of California or the Republi- 

can Party of this State. At a meeting recently at which was present a 

man who was candidate for governor of this State on the Republican 

ticket six years ago; a man who was a candidate for Unit States. 

Senator on the 8 ticket eight years ago, and who is being 

seriously considered as a candidate a year hence; the chairman of the 

county Republican central committee; and a number of the most promi- 
nent members of the Republican State central committee, it appeared 
to be the unanimous opinion of all that if the ratification of the peace 
treaty and league of nations were left to a vote of the Republicans of 
the State of California entirely eliminating the Democratic Party it 
would be ratified by a majority of ten to one.“ : 

The sentiment of California is clearly expressed ir a resolution passed 
at San Bernardino by the conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, as follows: 

“ Whereas there has been much confusion in the minds of some of our 
citizens with reference to the league of nations, which confusion 
has been encouraged and increased br certain petty politicians and 
radical 9 some of which had doubtful tendencies with 
regard to their patriotism: Therefore be it - 

“ Resolved by the Los Angeles annual conference of the Methodist 
Church South, meeting in San Bernardino on October 16, 1919: 

“First, That any man who. endeavors to inject a spirit of bitterness 
and controversy into the present international situation is not only a 
traitor to his country but a traitor to the world. 

“Second, That we favor the adoption of the league of nations with- 
out amendments or reservations. 3 

“Third, That we request our Senators from Arizona and California 
to support and vote for the same.” 

Our organization has received since our last report resolutions from 
organizations and groups of people from all southern California asking 
for the immediate ratification of the covenant without amendment, in- 
cluding the Los Angeles High School Teachers’ Association, representing 
eleven hundred teachers; the faculty of the University of Southern 
California; the Glendale Union High Sch 
numerable other educational institutions. Many women’s clubs have 
adopted similar resolutions. Orange County League to Enforce Peace, 
composed of former supporters of Senator JOHNSON, has sent communi- 
cations demanding the ator’s support of the covenant of the league. 
The California Teachers’ Association in Oakland last week, twenty-three 
hundred in attendance, indorsed the covenant without amendment. 
In addition to the general church federation, different denominational 
church unions and individual churches throughout southern California 
have indorsed the league. In fact, the churches and educational insti- 
tutions of our State stand almost unanimously in favor of the adoption 
of the league covenant without amendment. Nearly every county in 
southern California has sent petitions to our headquarters sign by 
superior court judges, business men, city officials, and private citizens, 
indorsing and urging the approval of the league. An actual vote taken 
in southern California from many commercial, financial, and industrial 
concerns, churches, and lod shows a vote of 16,710 for adoption of 
the covenant. as against 1,692 against adoption. 

The following communication received by the league speaks for itself: 

“We, the andersigned, former supporters of Senator JOHNSON, have 
considered the pleas which he made in this State in o position to the 
league of nations. He advanced no new arguments, and, in fact, in his 
speech at Shrine Auditorium he did not quote a single line of the cove- 
pant, He placed a wrong interpretation on the provisions of the coye- 


ool; Pomona College; and in- 


— 


— 
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nant and made corresponding statements concerning its effect. Ile based 
bis appeal upon national hatred and racial prejudice. We especially 
deplore his attack upon the motives of the countries who are our allies 
and hundreds of thousands of whose sons lie dead beneath the fields of 
Relgium and France, His speeches reveal his hostility to the entire 
treaty and any league of nations with the United States as a party. 
Ue preached a false Americanism that can only propery, be character- 
ized. by the word “ jingoism.” In this great crisis we had a right to 
expect the Senator to state his cause from a standpoint of reason and 
intelligence and not from passion and prejudice. e express onr deep 
disappointment because of his failure to meet this great issue from a 
siandpoint worthy of the great office in which the people of this State 
had confidence to place him in, p . 
Harlan G. Palmer, president Young Men's Johnson-for- 
Senator Club; Clyde C. Johnson, secretary Young: Men's 
Johnson-for-Senator Club; Arthur W. Eckman, secretary 
southern division Republican State central committee, 
Johnson ee Te omas Hughes, executive committee 
of Republican te central committee, 1918; Charles 
Farwell Edson; Theo. Martin; George H. Dunlop.“ 


Senator Jomnson’s trip to California has clearly shown the people 
of this State that his sole object is to defeat the covenant of the league 
rather than to amend it. In his Los Angeles speech he said: “I con- 
sider that the league of nations at present is entirely useless.“ Hon. 
Herbert Hoover says: “If the league is to break down, we must at once 
prepare to fight, If we believe we can see our neighbors return to a 
30 years’ war through the breakdown of this treaty and we still main- 
tain our progress it is the egotism of insanity.. I am cenvinced that if 
we attempt now to revise the treaty we shall tread a road through 
European chaos.” Mr, Hoover voices the belief, sentiment, and convic- 
tion of 90 pa cent of the ple of the State of California, and they 
will overwhelmingly repudiate the sentiment expressed by Senator 
JOHNSON at the earliest possible . 

League to Enforce Peace for Southern California, by William 
M. Bowen, president; Roy Malcolm, secretary; Mrs. 
Herbert A. Cable, vice chairman, League to Enforce 
y Peace. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Also, telegrams indicating the drafting of 
petitions with hundreds of signatures forwarded to the Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHNsox] against his position in the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

San Francisco, CALIF., October E, 1919, 
Senator GILBERT M, HITCHCOCK, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 1. 0.: 


To-day mailed 829 names on petition to Jounsox. Congratulations 

on Shantung vote. 

` WOMAN’S LEAGUE FOR PEACE TRRATY. 

Mrs. RAY LYMAN WILBUR, President. 
Mrs. L. T. Boyer, Secretary. 


San Francisco, CALIF., October %, 1919. 


Senator GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


To-day mailed 499 names on petition to Senator JOHNSON, 

WoMAn’s LEAGUE For PRACE TREATY. 
Mrs. Ray LYMAN WILBUR, President. 
: Mrs. L. P. BOYCE, Secretary. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Also a brief article by Chief Justice Frank 
Al. Angellotti, of the Supreme Court of California, on the subject 
of the vote of the British Empire compared with the vote of 
other nations. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE “Six TO ONB VOTE” OBJECTION TO THE TREATY, 
[By Frank M. Angellotti, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
California.] 

“Much of the opposition to the ratification of the treaty is 
based on the claim that the British Empire is given by the pro- 
visions of the covenant of the league of nations six votes to the 
one vote of the United States of America. This claim rests on 
the fact that Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and 
India are all members of the league. It is, of course, impossible 
to conceive of any effective league without the participation of 
such self-governing dominions as Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa. At the same time all of the five are, 
in a sense, integral parts of the British Empire, and if it were 
true that by reason of the vote they are given as separate units, 
the interests of America may be substantially prejudiced, no 
renal American could approve the proposed compact as it stands. 

Careful consideration of the provisions of the covenant, how- 
ever, demonstrates that there is no possible prejudice to America 
therein. 

The functions of the league are to be exercised by the coun- 
cil and the assembly. 

“Tt is only in the assembly, where each member of the league 
has one vote, that any of these dominions or colonies of the 
British Empire has a vote, or ever can have a vote without the 
consent of the United States of America. No one of them is 
now entitled to a vote in the council, which will consist solely 
of representatives of the principal allied and associated powers 
(the United States of America, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, and Japan), and, until other selections by the assembly, 
the representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain, and Greece, each 
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nation being entitled to one vote only (art. 4, covenant). In 
place of any of the last four named nations the assembly may 
from time to time select other members of the league for repre- 
sentation in the council, but a unanimous vote of the assembly 
is essential to any such selection. This is so because article 5 
of the covenant provides that except where otherwise expressly 
provided in the covenant or by the terms of the treaty, decisions 
at any meeting of the assembly or of the council shall require 
the agreement of all the members of the league represented at 
the meeting. It is not otherwise provided as to such selections. 
The United States is a member of and has a vote in the assem- 
bly, and consequently there can be no such selection without her 
consent. Again, with the approval of the majority of the as- 
sembly, the council may name additional members of the league 
whose representatives shall always be members of the council. 
This must be done by the council by unanimous vote. Obviously 
America’s consent is here essential. Again, the council may in- 
crease, with the approval of the majority of the assembly, the 
number of members of the league to be selected by the assembly 
for representation on the council. Here, too, the selection by 
the assembly must be by unanimous vote. (See art. 4, covenant.) 
These are all. the provisions as to membership in the council, 
It is perfectly plain that without the consent of America neither 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, nor India, nor 
indeed any member of the league other than the nine now speci- 
fied in article 4, can-ever be represented in the council, except 
as the five just named are represented by the British Empire 
with its one vote. 

“We come, then, to a consideration of how we can be preju- 
diced by these votes in the assembly. Here, again, it is obvious 
that in all matters in which a unanimous yote is required we 
ean not be injured, as our one vote therein amounts to an ef- 
fectual veto of action. What may the assembly do by less than 
a unanimous vote? 

“1. By a two-thirds vote it may admit to membership in the 
league any fully self-governing state, dominion, or colony giv- 
ing effective guaranties of its sincere intention to observe its 
international obligations, and accepting such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the league in regard to armaments, ete. (art. 
1). Itis evident that the addition of a new member even against 
our yote, a most improbable contingency, could not prejudice us, 
if by the vote of such member, when in, nothing of importance 
ean yet be done, unless we by our own vote consent thereto. 

2. By a majority vote it may regulate all matters of pro- 
cedure at its meetings, including the appointment of committees 
to investigate particular matters. (Art.5.) These matters are 
manifestly unimportant. 

3. As already noted, it may, by a majority vote, approve 
the unanimous selection by the council of additional members of 
the league, whose representatives shall always be members of 
the council; and by majority vote may approve unanimous 
action by the council increasing the number of members of the 
league to be unanimously selected by the assembly for repre- 
sentation on the council. Obviously our vote is requited for any 
action. 

“4. By a majority vote it may indicate its necessary ap- 
proval of the unanimous selection by the council of any suc- 
cessor to the person named in the covenant as the first secre- 
tary general of the league, or any subsequent incumbent of that 
office. The secretaries and staff of the secretariat are ap- 
pointed by the secretary general with the unanimous approval 
of the council. (Art. 6.) Here again our vote is required. 

“5. By a majority vote it may ratify such proposed amend- 
ments to the covenant as are unanimously ratified by the mem- 
bers of the league whose representatives composed the council. 
(Art. 26.) Again our vote is required. 

“Tf there be anything in any of these matters by which we 
may be prejudiced by the votes of Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, and India, it certainly is not apparent. 

In only one other instance can the assembly do anything by 
less than a unanimous vote. In the event of a dispute between 
members of the league likely to lead to a rupture, which is not 
settled and as to which the parties do not agree to a submis- 
sion to arbitration, to a tribunal agreed upon by them, as they 
undertake to do by the terms of the covenant wherever the 
dispute is of such a nature as to be suitable for submission to 
arbitration, and as to which the council, to which the matter 
may then be submitted for consideration, either on its own mo- 
tion or at the timely request of either party, makes a reference 
to the assembly, the assembly may, with the concurrence of the 
representatives of all the members of the league represented on 
the council and of a majority of the other members of the 
Ieague, ‘exclusive in each case of the representatives of the 
parties to the dispute,’ make and publish a report containing a 
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statement of the fucts of the dispute and the recommendations 
which are deemed just and proper in regard thereto. (Art. 15.) 
The same thing is true as to a dispute between a member of 
the league and a State not a member of the league, and between 
States not members of the league, As to the immediate ques- 
tion under consideration, it is manifest that where we are not 
a party to the dispute, being a member of the league represented 
on the council, our concurrence is essential to any report of the 
assembly, for it is so expressly provided. And if Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India are parts of the 
British Empire, as is conceded, wherever, one of them or the 
British Empire itself is a party to the dispute, it would seem 
that all of them are necessarily parties to the dispute, and that 
none of them can have a vote in the matter of such report, for 
the language excludes ‘ the representatives of the parties to the 
dispute.’ This certainly is a plain, common-sense construction 
of the provisions of the covenant, and the one all the members of 
the league will doubtless insist on in any possible dispute with 
the British Empire or any of its dominions or colonies. So that 
in any possible dispute between us and the British Empire or 
any of its integral parts which may finally be referred to the 
assembly for a report, while our vote is excluded, so likewise are 
the six votes of the British Empire and its five constituencies. 
It may safely be assumed, I take it, that as to any dispute be- 
tween us and some other member than these, which may be so 
referred for a report, there can be nothing other than advan- 
tage to us in the participation as separate voting entities of 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand. In any 
event it would seem that a complete answer to any objection 
based on the existence of these so-called extra votes in the 
assembly in the matter of the report to be made, is to be found 
in the fact that, regardless of who are the parties to the dispute, 
the report of the assembly to be effective for any purpose must 
be concurred in by the representatives of every one of the mem- 
bers of the lengue represented on the council, exclusive of the 
parties to the dispute, exactly as in the case of a report of the 
council. 

“Moreover, it is most unlikely that any dispute to which 
we may be a party will ever be referred to the assembly for a 
report. The first obligation imposed by the covenant in case of 
such a dispute is to seek a settlement by arbitration, the agree- 
ment of all the members being to submit the subject matter to 
arbitration by a court of arbitration, agreed on by the parties 
or stipulated in any convention existing between them. In this 
connection the establishment of a permanent court of interna- 
tional justice is provided for, and to this court or any other 
tribunal agreed upon by the parties the matter may be sub- 
niitted. It is only in the event that a submission to arbitration 
is not agreed upon that the matter is to be submitted to the 
council of the league. Such a submission is effected by any 
party to the dispute giving notice of the existence of the dispute 
to the secretary general. When it is so submitted the first 
duty of the council is to endeavor to effect a settlement of the 
dispute. If it succeeds in doing this, of course, the matter is 
ended. If not so settled, the council may make a report, which 
to be effective for any purpose whatever must be unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof other than the representatives 
of one or more of the parties to the dispute, or it may refer 
the dispute to the assembly; and it must so refer it when either 
party to the dispute so requests within 14 days after the sub- 
mission of the dispute to the council. F 

“ Furthermore and most important: The only effect of an 
effective report by either council or assembly is as follows: The 
report must contain a statement of the facts of the dispute and 
the recommendations which are deemed just and proper in re- 
gard thereto. ‘The members of the league (including, of 
course, the disputants) agree that they will not go to war with 
any party to the dispute tvhich complies with the recommenda- 
tions of the report.’ (Art. 15.) Should any member of the 
league resort to war in disregard of its obligations in this be- 
half it will be deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all other members of the league, who undertake to then pro- 
ceed in the manner provided in article 16. Only if the dis- 
putant resorts to war with another party which has complied 
‘with the recommendations of the report is there any action 
against it by the other members of the league based on the 
report, 

“Tn the light of these facts, does it not seem that the objec- 
tion we have discussed is entirely without substantial merit, 
and that it affords no good ground for the rejection of the treaty 
as it now stands, as is in effect proposed by an attempted 
amendment favorably reported by a majorty of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations?“ : i 

Mr. ROBINSON. I present a resolution adopted by Center- 
ville Camp, No. 14439, Master Woodmen of America, of Hope, 
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Ark., touching the ratification of the league of nations, which I 
ask may be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will 
be so referred, ; 

RAILROAD CONTROL, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on yesterday, as ap- 
pears by the Recorp this morning, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce reported the bill for the return 
of the railroads to private interests, and stated that he was 
authorized by the committee to make the report. As there 
was no morning hour I had no notice of the fact that the report 
was to be presented on yesterday. Otherwise I would have 
been present, and would have stated that the report was not a 
unanimous one from the committee; that I dissent from the re- 
port; and that I shall at such time as the written report is filed 
by the chairman of the committee ask leave to file as a minority 
my views in dissent. I shall at the appropriate time present a 
substitute proposition to that reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair ought to state 
that the present occupant of the chair as chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee in presenting the bill stated 
that a there would be both a majority and a minority 
report. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have a telegram from railroad interests in 
California affecting the railroad bill before the Senate which 
I desire to haye printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 15, 1919, 


Hon. JAMES D. PHELAN, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Electric railways in California are unanimous and very carnest in 
conclusion that legislation related to return of steam rallroads to 
private control should not include interurban and street railway 
system in any manner, eyen though some of them may, as incidental 
to their other business, be engaged in interstate traflic. We, of course, 
as connections of steam roads expect to be controlled with respect to 
interstate rates and safety-appliance acts, as we are now, but national 
legislation as otherwise proposed will not help and is apt to harm us 
greatly. Our revenues, whether we do interstate business or not, are 
dependent to the extent of 90 per cent or more upon traffic purely 
local to our lines, and in many cases 100 per cent. So dependent rates, 
upon which we live without exception, are dependent upon local con- 
ditions, including motor-vehicles competition, franchise obligations, 
State and city control, and attitude of 7 55 and while you can not 
help us in such matters by national legislation, you may harm greatly 
through other measures in your bill. A highly important industry, 
already finding it difficult to live, the conditions on the electric lines 
that have interstate business are apt, in large measure, to control 
conditions on those that do not, and so we feel we have one common 
Interest in asking that all interurban and street railways be excluded. 

Bakersfield & Kern Electric Railway; Central California 
Traction Co. ; no Traction Co. ; Glendale & Montrose 
Railway; Hu dt Transit Co.,: Los Angeles Railway 
Corporationi Sacramento Northern Railroad; Oakland 
Antioch & Eastern Railway; Pacific Coast Railway; 
Pacific Blectric Railway Co.; Pacific Gas & Electric Co.;: 
Peninsular Railway; Petaluma & Santa Rosa Railway: 
San Diego & Arizona Railroad; San Diego Electric Rail- 
way; San Francisco, Napa & Calistoga Railway; San 
Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways: San Jose Rail- 
roads; Santa Barbara & Suburban Railway; Stockton 
Electrice Railroad; Union Traction Co.; United Rail- 
roads of San Francisco; Visalia Electric Railroad, 
(Twelve California electric railway associations.) 


JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. PHELAN. I also present a resolution of the Native Sons 
of the Golden West, Colusa Parlor No. 69, of Colusa, Calif., pro- 
testing against the present conditions of the immigration of Jap- 
anese to this country, which I ask may be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

“Whereas we are deeply and vitally interested in the advance- 
ment of the State of California and the welfare of the peo- 
ple; and 

“Whereas the Japanese and Hindu population in California is 
increasing rapidly ; and 

“ Whereas these people will always remain in our midst an alien 
element, unassimilated and unassimilable ; and 

“Whereas their presence here lays the foundation for n race 
problem more serious than any that ever confronted us and 
may lead to armed conflict, which may again involve the 
world, since at least one of these races will be backed by 
a proud and war-like nation; and : 

“ Whereas the only way to solve a race problem is to stop it 
before it begins; and 

“Whereas the most feasible way to stop it is the prohibition of 
i on from oriental countries: Now therefore be it 

“ Resolved by Colusa Parlor, No. 69, Native Sons of the Golden 
West, That our Senators, Hiram W. JoHnson and James D. 
PHELAN, and our Representative, CLARENCE F. Lea, be asked 
to use their best and utmost endeavors in favor of the following 
proposition, to wit: 
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1. Cancellation of the ‘ gentlemen's agreement.’ 

“2. Exclusion of * picture brides.’ 

“3. Rigorous exclusion of Japanese as immigrants. 

4. Confirmation and legalization of the policy that Asiatics 
shall be forever barred from American citizenship. 

“5. Amendment to section 1 of Article XIV of the Federal 
Constitution providing that no child born in the United States 
of foreign parents shall be considered an American citizen unless 
both parents are of a race that is eligible to citizenship. 

“ Be it further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to each of said Members of Congress. 

[SEAL.] “ Native Sons OF THE GOLDEN WEST, 

“ COLUSA PARLOR, No. 69. 
“Attest: £ 
“W, G. Danson, Recording Secretary.” 


THREATENED COAL STRIKE. 


Mr. THOMAS. I have been requested to ask permission to 
have inserted in the Recorp three telegrams from my State re- 
lating to the present coal strike, 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Dexver, COLO., October 20, 1919, 
Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The demand of the coal miners for a 60 per cent increase in wages 
and a reduction in working hours at the mines from 48 to 30 hours per 
week will mean a heavy increase in cost of coal to the consumers and 
industries which they can ill afford, and the reduced production of coal 
due to fewer hours worked will cause a shortage of coal that will result 
in suffering to every community in the country There is not enough 
coal produced now to take care of the present demand. With the entire 
winter before us, we sincerely trust you will use your good offices in 
trying to prevent such a calamity by vigorously opposing a strike, oppos- 
ing any inerease in wages to the men at the mines, or any decrease in 
the present working hours. 

THE UNITED STATES PORTLAND Cement Co, 


Dexyer, Coro., October 20, 1919, 


Hon, CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


The threatened coal strike will mean nation-wide suffering, and the 
demands made by coal miners for a 30-hour week and 60 per cent increase 
in wages will increase the cost of coal to a figure tnat will curtail 
industry seriously and will increase the cost of necessities enormously. 
Can you use your influence to avert strike, especially in view of the fact 
that present wages for mine labor are now way above the value of the 
returns to society? It would seem that it {s time to control the labor 
skates who are responsible for unwarranted propaganda as to the hor- 
rible condition of the laborer and the absolute unfairness of the em- 
ployer. Compel the union to incorporate before dealing with them, and 
thereby create responsibility under the laws the same as other bodies, 

WESTERN CHEMICAL MFO, Co. 


— 


DENVER, COLO., October 21, 1919. 


Hon, CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

The threatened coal strike will mean nation-wide suffering and closing 
down of all industries. The demands made by coal miners for a 30- 
hour week and 60 per cent increase in wages will raise the price of coal 
to a figure that will be prohibitive and at the same time curtail the pro- 
duction of many million tons annually. There is not enough coal pro- 
duced now under eight hours per day worked at the mines to take care 
of the present demand. With the entire winter before us, every indi- 
vidual and indus is vitally interested, for the t will be an enor- 
mous increase in the cost of all the necessities of life. We sincerely 
trust you will use your influence to avert strike and to oppose any 
settlement that would result in an increased cost of coal to the consumer 
or any change in present working hours at the mines, in view of the 
fact that present wages for mine labor are commensurate with present 
living costs and the eight-hour day is a very reasonable workday. 

THE DENVER MFRS. ASSN, 


Mr. WARREN. I ask to have one telegram of five lines read 
and the signatures of several others given that refer to the 
same subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


If there be no objection, the 


CASPER, Wyo. October 23, 1919. 
Hon. F. E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


As business men of Wyoming and in the interests of commercial life 
of America we urge and carnestly bespeak your influence to avert 
threatened coal strike as we feel that the consequences of such strike 
would only spell ruin to business. We are short 3,000 tons now. 


NATRONA FUEL Co. 

Mr. WARREN. I have differently worded telegrams but 
referring to the same subject from the Casper Coal & Coke Co., 
a large operator named W. R. Johnson, the Natrona Power Co., 
the Natrona Fuel Co., the National Supply Co., and an individual 
coal owner by the name of George Stilphen, and also from the 
Bennett Oil Co. and the Leidecker Tool Co., which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. — > 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Casper, WYO., Oclober 23, 1919. 


Hon. F. E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


As citizens and business men of Wyoming and in the interests of the 
commercial and social life of America, we urge and earnestiy bespeak 
your influence to avert the threatened coal strike, as we feel that the 
consequences of such a strike would spell ruin to business. 

Casrer COAL & COKE Co. 
Casper, W10., October 23, 1919, 
Hon. F. E. WARREX, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As citizens and business men of Wyoming and in the interests of the 
commercial and social life of America, we urge and earnestly bespeak 
your influence to avert the threatened coal strike, as we feel that the 
consequences of such a strike would only spell ruin 8 

„ R. JOHNSON, 


CASPER, WYO., October 23, 1919. 
Hon. F. E. Warren 


P 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As citizens and business men of Wyoming and in the interests of the 
commer: and social life of America, we urge and N bespeak 
your infiuence to avert the threatened coal strike, as we feel that the 
consequences of such a strike would only spell ruin to business. 

NATRONA POWER Co. 


CASPER, WYO., October , 1919. 


Hon. F. E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

As citizens and business men of Wyoming and in the interests of the 
commercial and social life of America, we urge and Dny bespeak 
your influence to avert the eatened coal strike, as we feel that the 
consequences of such a strike would only spell ruin to business. 

NATIONAL SUPPLY Co. 


CASPER, Wro., October 23, 1919. 
F. E. WARRE 


Hon, X, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. e 
As citizens and business men of Wyoming and in the interesis of the 
commercial and social life of America, we urge and 9 bespeak 
your influence to avert the threatened coal strike, as we feel that the 
consequences of such a strike would only spell ruin to Gon een 
EO. STILPIIEN. 


CASPER, WYO., October £3, 1919. 
Hon. Francis E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

In behalf of the people of the State of Wyoming, we respectfully re- 
quest that you exert your influence toward effecting a settlement between 
the coal miners and operators, to the end that the impending strike and 
consequent suffering may be averted. : 
BEN NET OIL Co. 


Casper, WYO., October 23, 1919. 
Hon. F. E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As citizens and business men of Wyoming and in the interests of the 
commercial and social life of America, we urge and earnestly bespeak 
your influence to avert the threatened coal strike, as we feel that the 
consequences of such a strike would only spell ruin to business. 

Leipecker TOOL Co. 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter which I have received from George P. Kimmel, a patent 
attorney residing in the city of Washington, relating to the con- 
dition of the business in the Patent Office. I call the attention 
of the chairman of the Committee on Patents to the contents of 
this communication. I will not ask that it be read, but I do 
ask that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Wasninoton, D. C., October 23, 1919. 


Hon, Joseru T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: I write you about a matter that is of vital importance to 
the country as a whole and to many of your constituents in particular. 
As an attorney having a large practice before the United States Patent 
Office, I am in a tion to know whereof I speak. When I say that 
conditions in the Patent Office are simply terrible and constantly grow- 
ing worse, I am not stating the facts too strongly. 

This is a matter over which the Commissioner of Patents certainly 
has no control, but it is something that must be put squarely up to 
Congress. It is something that B attorneys, inventors, and manu- 
facturers throughout the United States are even more vitally interested 
in than the Commissioner of Patents and the employees in that branch of 
the Government service. 

Because a committee of Congress fails to realize the vital importance 
of this branch of the service is no reason why the matter should be 
8 there. The situation plainly is that some of the very best men 
in the Patent Office have resigned and others will resign to accept posi- 
tions which will amply compensate them for the use of their extraordi- 
nary knowledge and experience. l am sure that the details of the 
lamentable situation that this is creating in the Patent Office can be 
obtained from the proper officials thereof. Taking one instance alone, 
that of the division which issues certified ad of patents, and they 
are seven months behind with their work. This means, in a great many 
cases, that inventors filing applications in Great Britain are compelled 
to pe a fine of A 5 because of their inability to file certified cop es of 

r patent with the foreign application within the time limit pre- 
scri by the British patent laws, while others may lose their foreign 
rights entirely by reason of this delay. The matter of procuring copies 
of patents cited in connection with searches or pending applications is 
absolutely exasperating to attorneys who must practice before the 
Patent Office. he other branches of the service are equally handi- 
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‚capped simply because Congress fails to appreciate the situation and 
meet it pompony and in an effective manner. 

Something must be done! That something must be done immediately! 
In the interest of your constituents—attorneys, inventors, and manu- 
facturers—won't you please lend your aid in this direction? 

Very respectfully, 
Gro. P, KIMMEL. 


CONFIRMATION OF ADMIRAL ROBERT E. COONTZ. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent to submit a 
report from the Committee on Naval / as in executive 
session. I report favorably the nomination of Robert E. Coontz, 
o be Chief of Naval Operations in the Department of the 
‘Navy. I ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion and confirmation and that the President be notified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? Without 
objection, the report will be received. The Secretary will 
state it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Rear Admiral Robert E. Coontz, United States Navy, to be Chief of 
Naval Operations in the Department of the Navy, with the rank of 
admiral, for the term of four year's, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed and the President will be notified. 


SEDITIOUS UTTERANCES BY STRIKERS. 


Mr. HARDING. I send to the desk for printing in the Recorp 
a series of resolutions adopted by the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce, calling the attention of the Department 
of Justice to certain inflammatory revolutionary utterances 
made among the steel strikers of Youngstown without any gov- 
ernmental interference or restriction whatsoever. With the 
resolutions are certain quotations from these utterances which I 
think ought to be made a matter of record. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the matter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 
Whereas certain meetings have been held in the city of Youngstown 
recently consisting of alleged radical e ts; and 
Whereas such meetings have been addressed by openly avowed Bolshe- 
viki representatives; and 
Whereas the spreading of Bolsheviki propaganda by such addresses is to 
develop a dangerous condition in the already inflamed minds of the 
particular element likely to attend such meetings; and 
Whereas in vlew of the existing steel strike it is regarded as detrimental 
to the interests of the community as a whole to have such 8 
éecnr with eakers repeatedly spreading the violent Bolsheviki 
propaganda: Therefore be it 


HE YOUNGSTOWN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Paci J. Jones, Vice President. 
FRED A. LABELLE, Neerctary. 


EXTRACTS OF SPEECHES MADE AT RESCH’S HALL, WEST FEDERAL STREET, 
OCTOBER 9 AND 15, 1919, 

The object of these meetings, according to the assertions of the speak- 
ers, is to organize the workingmen for the purpose of taking forcible 
possession of the industries of the country and overthrowing the Goy- 
ernment. The following extracts from speeches made at these meetings 
are submitted as proof of their intentions: 

“With the flame of the steel strike burning we will soon have fresh 
fuel added to our red fire by the coal miners’ strike and then the rail- 
road workingmen will strike and help to keep the fires burning.” 

“Socialism is dead. is a revolutionary organization. This 
movement is spreading all over the world, and we are going to over- 
throw all capitalistic governments.” 

“Tam glad that look upon me as a Bolshevik, I am looking 
for pomethibg to burst Th the American Federation of Labor, and then 
Samuel Gompers will be sent the way of all kings and others who have 
sere a the working class.” 

“When the time comes we are going to march into these mills and 
take A ata Pa of them, and we will run them to suit ourselves.” 

“The le are now receiving their pay for their loyalty and patriot- 
ism to the | nited States Government during the war. At Gary, Ind., 
they are putting the people into stockades with barbed wire cn top. 
Your pay day will come in Youngstown when they send in the soldiers 
and plant machine guns on the corners of the streets.” 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask that an address 
delivered by my colleague, Senator CALDER, at the sixteenth an- 
nual convention of the Real Estate Association of New York 
State on Saturday morning, October 18, be printed in the RECORD. 
This address has to do with a most important problem, namely, 
the housing problem, which my colleague has studied very care- 
fully and it contains an excellent résumé of the situation. I 
ask that my colleague’s address be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
printed in the RECORD. 


Senator Catnen’s address is as follows: 


ADDRESS or SEXATOR CALDER AT THE SIxTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
REAL ESTATE Association oF New YORK STATE, HOTEL McALpiy, 
New YORK Crry, ON THE Monxtxd OF SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1919. 


Tun HOUSING PROBLEM, 


In discussing the housing problem as it affects the United 
States, we must note that ‘it is a condition, not a theory, that, 
confronts us.’ i 

“ This condition, stated in the simplest and most direct terms, 
is that the United States lacks approximately 1,000,000 dwell- 
ings to meet the normal needs of the population; that abnormal 
conditions in business, due in a large part to the war and gov- 
ernmental interference with the natural course of trade and 
business, has turned from the building industries the money 
usually invested therein, the result being growing congestion of 
population, increasing taxation, and higher rents, with no relief 
in sight through any of the usual agencies of business. 

“In addressing the United States Senate on August 9, 1919, I 
stated the situation, as I saw it, in the following language: 

“ During the war the policy of the Government was to divide its work 
among the different concerns in the same line in p rtion to their ca- 
pacity to perform. There was a fixed price and a fixed profit. There 
was Pittle or no competition. It was, as the President s put it in 
dealing with our labor troubles, a matter of collective bargaining. The 
prices of a given article were practically the same, no matter from 
where or by whom quoted. ‘To-day one must pay practically the same 
price for what he buys, no matter who sells it to him. 

“During the war we abolished the economic law of competition and in 
its place have created a system of cooperation, where men in every line 
of industry are assured a profit on their output. This is all very tine 

ut what about the ultimate consumer? The man who builds 
-day not only competes with other men who have old houses 
for sale, houses built when prices for the material and labor that went 
into them were little over half what they are at present, and while this 
era of high prices has made large profits for those who were wise 
en to purchase houses under oki-price conditions, tho man who 
bu houses to-day runs a great risk of marae difficulty in disposing 
of them unless they are unusually attractive and different in type from 
those built in prewar times. 

“ Referring to my remarks ou the subject in the Senate during 
the year previous, I also stated as follows: 

“TI pointed out then that the action of the Treasury Department an! 
the Federal Reserve Board in 222 the loaning of money for 
8 would pfs Are situation that by this year would 
be exceedingly difficult. B was also discouraged by the War 
Industries Board; in fact, that board, over my rotest, issued an order, 
which was generally Sherer. prohibiting D ing of ev character 
without a permit from t board. Their object was, of course, to 
utilizo the funds that would ordinarily go into building construction 
for the purchase of Liberty bonds and other war purposes. The War 
Industries Board also insisted that the material necessary for the con- 
struction of houses could not be and that the labor necessary 
for the same could be better u in manufacturing material for 
the Army and Navy abroad. I insisted that while every possible effort 
should be put forth to obtain for the Nation everything needed to carry 
out the war prostam, it was 4 5 unnecessary for us to break down 
the whole fabric of the building industry to carry out this purpose. I 
called the Seuate's attention to this condition in detail, and I advised 
the War Industries Board that the complete destruction of our building 
organization would undoubtedly work havoc in the future. The results 
indicate that the statements I then made were entirely correct, for 
when the war was over and those who had been engaged in building 
pursuits resumed their operations they were compelled to organize from 
the ground up. As a t we have bad inefficient help in many of 
these plants during the present year. 

“Because of these governmental acts to-day’s housing situa- 
tion was inevitable. Man, in his wisdom, makes the attempt to 
interfere with the laws of trade. He has never been successful, 
no matter how often or in what fields he makes the endeavor. 
Neither does he learn by his experience; and so it comes about 
that in the first quarter of the twentieth century we find man 
setting out to contravene the law of supply and demand, with 
the usual results of throwing the business world into convul- 
sions, entailing a long period of readjustment, with its trouble 
and suffering. 7 

“At the time of the Civil War statesmen of the day thought 
it possible to escape the difficulties due to the scarcity of coin 
by the legal-tender act, which, after having been once declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, was afterwards given 
a legal standing by what is now generally conceded to have 
been a forced construction of our fundamental law. Future 
generations will pass their verdict upon the action of govern- 
mental authority during our recent war, and while they may 
not find any contravention of the laws set forth in the stat- 
utes they will decide what they did might have been done 
with less disturbance and upsetting of business and trade. 

“Are statistics needed to substantiate the claim that there is 
a scarcity of dwelling construction? If so, take the figures 
showing the amount of money spent for dwellings in the three. 
largest boroughs of Greater New York. It can be shown that 
even so late as the year 1916 the money spent for dwelling, 


‘houses in the boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and The Bronx 


amounted to more than $76,000,000. As is well known, eren that 


expenditure failed at that time to meet fully the increasing - 


- 
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demand. so it must be evident that the failure was greater during 
1917 and 1918, when the expenditure for the two years combined 
was about $29,000,000. Of this comparatively small sum about 
$10,000,000 was spent in 1918, so that when the armistice was 
signed New York was spending $10 for new dwelling houses 
where, in 1916. it was spending $76. 

“With this tremendous diminution in aecommodations for 
shelter, there is an increase in the population. thus producing an 
enormous strain upon the existing accommodations, erenting a 
contest among occupants for the needed space which would of 
itself produce a rise in rent. In addition to this the costs of 
administration, ptid chiefly through taxes on real estate, have 
also increased. To meet these increased charges additional 
taxes had to be laid on old buildings, which addition the-landlord 
passes on to the tenant in the form of higher rent. and as a 
consequence we have such spectacles as are seen almost every 
day in the great metropolis—rent riots. 

“A momentary consideration of the figures availahle shows 


“Technically speaking, the Government is not giving anything 
if it makes the offer of the remission of taxes as provided in 
the bill. It is merely delaying their assessment. On the other 
hand, the investor is giving something to the State and the 
Nation in that he is adding at once to the general wealth 
billions of dollars worth of real property, and the Government 
is doing a stroke of good business, because, within a year or 
two, it will have an income of double or triple the amount of the 
remitted taxes when taxes upon rentals and new real estate 
begin to flew into the treasuries of the Nation and State. 
That there is an absolute necessity for encouragement of this 
kind is apparent when one considers the amount of taxation that 
is now placed upon real estate. It is claimed that at the present 
| time nearly nine-twentieths of the total income from real estate 
| investments is taken up by taxation, and when in addition to 
| this certain drain is added the uncertainties of business con- 

ditions and possible changes in prices and wages, it is not to be 
wondered at that former lenders of money on real estate se- 


that it is probable that the yearly expenditures during normal | curities are putting their money into other channels. They are 
yeurs for real estate improvements throughout the country ) uncertain and afraid; they tind themselves facing new problems; 
approximates $3,[00,000,000. If. as seems to be the case, the | they say labor and wages may drop in prices aud cause de- 
expenditures for last year for new construction were less than Ppreciation in values, and that they may have to lose 20 or 30 
$300,000.000, :t does not take much of an accountant to figure per cent of the present cost, and perhaps be left high and dry 


the gross loss and to show the increasing pressure upon existing 
accommodations. 

“Statistics ure availuble as to the number and amount of real 
estute mortgages placed upon New York property during the 
war years. From these it appears that from 1905 to 1914, in- 
clysive, the average number of mortgages each year was 42,969, 
whereas the average number during the four years, 1915, 1916, 
1917, and 1918, was 5,461; or about 124 per cent of the average 
for the value of real estate mortgages placed in the boroughs of 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, and The Bronx, was $471,978,874, while 


the average value ot the mortgages for the years 1915, 1916, | 


1917, and 1918 was $44,831,550, less than 9 per cent of the 
average for the prewar years indicated. 

“ But consider the problem from any angle you please, we can 
not get away from the fact that there is a phenomen:l scarcity 
of housing accommodations; that capital is not being attructed 
to this manner of investment in anything like normal measure; 
and that, unless something is done to change this tendency, 
we of this country are in a fair way of finding ourselves in the 


condition now said to exist in England, where people, unable | 


to find other shelter, are living in caravans, house boats, tents, 
and in any kind of structure that can be erected with odds and 
ends of waste material. So serious is the situation there, the 
Government acts as if in panic, and is promising to make, and 
is making, strenuous efforts to meet the situation that are con- 
trary to all the laws of supply and demand, and are laying the 
foundation for future trouble. The authorities ure erecting 
dwellings without regurd to their cost, which they propose to 
rent to tenants at any price the latter will pay, expecting to 
make up the ensuing deticiency by laying heavier taxes on the 
few who will have any property to be taxed. 

“The trained business mind would find the correction for this 
difficuity with speed and certainty. A good business manager 
would tell his directors that they must immediately stimulate 
and encourage new business. He would not imitate the ostrich 
and, sticking his head inte the sand, endeavor to blind himself 
to the situation as it is. Those of us who would try to correct 
the difficulty can not stand still. We have for years depended 
on the yearly increase in the amount of money spent in the build- 
ing industry, and the only way to get it back again into the 
usual chaunels is to stimulate huilding activity now, so that a 
few years hence we will have doubled or tripled the usual 
income, 

For years builders have depended on banks and other loan- 
ing agencies for the money needed to carry on their functions, 
but now the banks, as well as other investors, find what they con- 
sider better methods of investing their money, so that much of 
the capital once depended upon for the building trades has been 
withdrawn and withheld from building loans and mortgages and 
put into other income-vieltling activities. How extensive is this 
withdrawal and withholding is evidenced by the fact that if 
to-day the banks had invested in mortgage loans the same per- 
centage of their resources as they did in 1913 we would have 
had placed in building operations one and one-half billion dollars 
more thun was used for this purpose from 1913 until 1918. 

“To make the investment in building louns and mortgages 
more attractive to investors and thus produce some of the funds 
which may be used to meet the housing needs of the Nation is 
the object of the proposed amendment to the income-tax law, 
provided by Senate bill 8094. which I have Introduced, by which 
investment in mortgage lonns to the extent of $40,000 are ex- 
empted from the provisions of the law. 


with a partly completed building. 

~“ During the period of advancing costs many a mortgage lender 
has had the unsatisfactory experience of being obliged to step in 
and complete a project at greatly increased costs, and naturally 

| he is not going to run the chance of experiencing the sume diffi- 
| culty again. He knows that if he does not advance money enough 
| the project will fail, and he will have a partly completed build- 
Ing on his hands. and that if he advances a sufficient amount a 
drop in prices of material, tabor, and so forth, would quickly 
place him in a position of holding a 100 per cent mortgage. 
“Too many people whose duty it should be to consider the 
problems we are discussing. and the proper methods for soiving 
the difficulties which present themselves, are inclined to assume 
u policy of watchful waiting. They suy, Just let us wait 
until we have reached a normal level of prices; let us keep ous 
hands off natural processes and allow the laws of trade and 
commerce to assert themselves and bring about an equilitrium.’ 
There is in this attitude an assumption that prices will full to 
something approaching the prewar level. This prospect is to 
some a hope; tu others. u dread; to all, an uncertainty. But 
a study of the situution shows beyond a doubt that. se far us 
we can be guided by the history of the past, we are now on a new 
level of prices which, if there is no economie cataclysm, wilt 
endure for many yeurs. 
| =“ During the war we called on ‘professors’ to help us out of 
| our difficulties. Let us listen to what one of them suys in rela- 
tiou to the question of decreasing costs. Prof. Irving Fisher, 
| of Yale, is probably the most conpetent authority that America 
holds to-day. and his conclusion is this: 

“ Prices are not going to fall much, if at all. 

“We are on a permanently higher price Jevel, and business men 
shou d go ahead on that basis. 

“There is little likelihood of a fall in priees in the United States, 
The gold reserve, which ts now the basis of our currency, is not likely 
to leave the bunks and return to general circulation, since this is con- 
trary to monetary experience. No great outflow of gold is to be ex- 
pected through international trade. since our exports are likely to 
exceed our imports in the reconstruction period, and we no longer will 
have large interest and freight payments to make to Europe. Prices 
are higher to-day in Europe than in the Unitel States, and hence for 
the present at least no influx ef cheap goods is to be expected. Fur- 
ther issues of bonds or Treasury certifieates by our Government and 
loans placed by European countries in this country will tend to fur- 
ther increase our present credit structure. Against any considerablo 


reduction in bank credits the whole business community woud rise in 
arms, 


Business men of the United States need not hesitate to plan for an 
immediate period of business prosperity. No period of d p e«ion and 
no colla of values need be feared. The man who goes fuil s: 
ahead will gain an advantage over his procrastinating competitor which 
will far outweigh any possible slight decline in the costs of production. 

From the above quotations it is evident that the muny leaders 
of thought und industry in the United States have no feur for 
future trouble bused upon the decline of values. 

“ Persons who find it te their interest to oppose the provisions 
of the tax-exemption bill make the claim that the proposed bill 
is a measure of State paternalism, and that we ure forcing the 
Goverument to perform a function that would better be left to 
the initiative of the individual. In general, we are opposed to 
the interference of the Government in matters of this kind, but 
because it has interfered in times past and by this interference 
created the condition by which we are to-day confronted we feel 
that the State is bound to interfere yet again in an effort to 

correct the difficulties it has created. By the imposition of dis- 
criminatory freight rates on building materials, by preferential 
restrictions on delivery, and by removing the balance wheel of 
competition through guaranteed profits it has made the produc- 
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tion and transportation of building materials abnormally costly’ 


and in some eases practically impossible. Through the loans 
called for by the necessity of meeting the war expenses and by 


the exemptions from taxation granted to some of the bonds that 


represent these loans it has turned money that should naturally 
seek investment in building construction away from its natural 
course to channels where the returns are quicker and larger 
than they promise to be on a long-term mortgage loan. 

The object of the proposed amendment to the income-tax law 
is intended to remove some of the penalties attached to mort- 
gage loans and to place such investments more nearly on a 
parity with the money that is seeking investment in Govern- 
ment loans and securities, and, in so far as the Government is 
asked to grant this concession, so far is it allowable that it 
interferes with the ordinary and natural courses of business. 

“Congress is also asked to give its sanction to what is known 
as ‘the home-loan bill,’ which I have introduced. The object 
of this proposed legislation is to allow building and loan asso- 
ciations to use as property the enormous sums now tied up in 
first-class real estate mortgages. The limitation of the services 
rendered by these building and loan ‘associations is due to the 
lack of liquid capital behind them, and this lack is likely to 
grow greater rather than less for the same reasons that prevent 
money going into other real estate investments. It is interest- 
ing to note that during the 40 years of their service to the home 
builders of the United States who had no capital except an 
earning power, they have had practically negligible losses and 
havc built up an enormously potential capital in their mort- 
gages, which, because of their inability to discount at a reason- 
able rate, amounts to the sequestration of about $2,000,000,000. 
It is the object of the home-loan bill to remove the prohibition 
of discounting and to turn this locked-up capital into industrial 
property. 


“So far the emphasis has been placed upon the economic ad- 


vantages to be secured through the passage of the two bills which 
I have mentioned. Important as these economic advantages are, 
they are, after all, the smaller part of the good that will accrue 
to the people and to the country through the assured stability of 
our political institutions. The main object of this proposed 
legislation is to enable the workingman to secure a home of 
his own. It is a truism of political economy that the land or 
home owner is the foundation on which the political stability of 
the Nation is founded. The most pessimistic thinker, as he looks 
over the world to-day, foresees political disaster for Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, Italy, the United States, and, in fact, the whole 
world except France; and the one thing that gives the pessimist, 
as well as the fair-minded observer, assurance as to the future 
of France is the fact that nearly 80 per cent of its population 
is interested in the land as owners thereof. There are four 
families out of five living in their own homes, from which 
nothing, even the ravages of war, can separate them permanently. 
Were the United States in a similar condition we might smile 
at, or feel contempt for, all the disturbing and noisy elements 
that seem at the moment to threaten our social well-being. 
Bolshevism is a weed that will not flourish in communities of 
home owners. Where most of the people own their own homes, 
there you will find a refreshing spirit of common interest in the 
community, and a real, wholesome, patriotic, and zealous sup- 
port of American traditions and ideals, 

“ It has been pointed out that the United States has been at 
war on an average of once in 20 years since the Constitution was 
adopted, and that the object of each of these wars has been, in 
the last analysis, to preserve the home. Yet we find that to the 
majority of people in this country ‘home’ means little more 
than a dwelling for which they are paying rent. This situation 
is bad enough, but what is worse in the situation is that the 
percentage of these rent payers is growing with each enumer- 
ation. In 1890 we were advised that 52 per cent of the people 
in America lived under the rental system; that in 1910 the per- 
centage had increased to 55; and that probably the census of 
1920 will show that fully 60 per cent of the people will be classed 
as tenants. If it is the case to-day that but 40 people out of a 
hundred live in their own homes, and that the increase, small as 
it is, will continue, it is fair to conclude that 25 years hence less 
than one-third of the population of the United States will be 
outside of the tenant class. A common interest in the Nation’s 
wealth and the widest distribution of real property are absolutely 
essential to our national well-being, and these essentials are not 

to be looked for among a population three-quarters of whom 
are at the mercy of landlords. Tenantry is a poor substitute 
for the real home, as it leads neither toward independence and 
responsibility nor toward community association, which is as 
necessary for the poise and development of the adult as it is for 
that of the child. 

“Normal home and community life best assures the health, 
recreation, development, and independence of the family, and, 
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while the figures show that the normal or usual life of thu family 
is spent in a hired home, it is understood by everybody who 
thinks that such a condition is abnormal. The tenant, no matter 
how long he remains on the land or in a community, is losing the 
‘unearned increment.’ He is living in surroundings marred and 
depreciated by others. By changing from one community to 
another he deprives himself and his family of permanent ac- 
quaintances and friendships. This brings about an unsettied 
and discontented state of mind, induces unproductiveness, leads 
to waning power and lower wages, and a gradual descent in the 
social scale, all of which would be avoided if the family lived in 
its own home, ‘ Be it ever so humble.’ 

“ The agencies that are striving for moral uplift along the lines 
of Christian missionary work recognize the folly of preaching 
religion to a hungry, homeless man. The first move is to feed 
him and then get him placed in one spot where he can be reached 
for further effort. It is equally foolish and useless to preach 
economy, prudence, and the obligation of citizenship to the work- 
ingman if he belongs nowhere and is not permanently attached to 
the community by ownership of the home in which he lives. Un- 
less he is so attached he can not be said to really belong there, 
no matter how good may be his financial condition. In the long 
run a ‘poor’ home owner is a better asset to a community than 
a rich and transient tenant. i 

“Tf the object of government is to do the greatest good to the 
greatest number, is there any effort that promises greater re- 
sults than in providing that it should be within the power of 
every man who is able to earn a day's wage and who wants to 
own his home, that he should be able to own his own home, that 
he may become an important factor in his community, so that 
the growth and development of the community shall be his aim 
because its well-being will redound to his own profit and benefit? 

“The United States, like France, must either develop a home- 
owning instinct or a housing movement like England. This home- 
owning instinct may be helped forward through governmental 
aid, through preferential freight rates, through banking legisla- 
tion and bills such as I have described, and encouragement 
of standardization of building materials, These governmental 
aids at this time will produce increased homes whose value 
will more than offset their cost. 

“ Or the Government may, on the other hand, wait for the sit- 
uation to become worse and eventually be obliged to follow the 
example of England and provide housing at normal rentals, with 
the corresponding demoralization and pauperization of its people. 
The best way to help a man is to help him to help himself. This 
is the sentiment of the man who will make the best citizen, and 
in providing such heip the Government can depend upon the 
support and applause of the best element of American citizen- 
ship.” e 

SACCHARIN IN FOOD, 


Mr. GAY. Mr. President, in the Washington Post this morn- 
ing there is a half-page advertisement on the use of saccharin 
in food. Recently before the Senate Committee on Agricutlure 
and Forestry Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, Department of Agriculture, made a statement with respect 
to the use of saccharin. I have also a letter from Dr. Alsberg 
on this subject and a further article taken from the Washing- 
ton Herald, which I ask, together with the statement and the 
advertisement to which I have referred, may be placed in the 
RECORD. . 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU or CHEMISTRY, 
Washington, D. C., October 23, 1919, 
Hon. Epwanp J. Gay, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Gay: In compliance with the request of your 
secretary over the telephone, I beg to transmit herewith food- 
inspection decisions Nos. 135 and 142, issued by the Department 
of Agriculture in 1911 and 1912. Saccharin is a coal-tar drug. 
As you will see from the decisions, the department regards its 
use in food as a menace to health. This is the position of the 
department to-day, as it was in 1911. There has been no scien- 
tific evidence adduced, of which I am aware, on the basis of 
which the department would be justified in any manner in alter- 
ing its position. Indeed, the department has evidence in con- 
firmation of the position taken in 1911, which was not then avail- 
able, 

The department regards food to which saccharin has been 
added as adulterated in two respects. It regards it as adul- 
terated since a substance has been added to the food which may 
render it deleterious to health. It regards it as adulterated in 
that a substance of no food value whatever has been substituted 


1919. 
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for sugar, a very valuable food. The department now has pend- 
ing a criminal prosecution against the Monsanto Chemicul Co., 
which will be brought to speedy trial for the shipment interstate 
of a parcel of saccharin labeled as harmless. The departmeut, 
moreover, his prosecuted, in all cases sucessfully, a number of 
manufacturers of food products for the substitution of succharin 
for sugur. The food and drugs act does not contemplate the 
restriction of the traffic of any drug, however harmful, if unadnil- 
terated and properly labeled. It furthermore has no jurisdiction 
over representations that may be mude In various types of adver- 
tising. 

Furthermore. I beg to point out that a majority of the States 
prohibit the use of sacchurin in food, either by statute or by 
regulation. 

Aside from any question of deleteriousness, T believe the unre- 
stricted use of succhurin to be contrary to public interest. Its 
use is nor, as is frequently urged, a measure of economy. Its 
use is really extravagance. Sugar is a food, but saccharin has 
no food value. If one does without sugar and spends part of the 
money thus saved for saccharin, one will eventually have to 
spend the remainder, and possibly more, for some other food, to 
make up for the luck created by the absence of sugar, a concen- 
trated food. If one considers that a not inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the peuple are forced to live continuously close to the 
starvation, line, one must realize that no part of their essential 
diet cun be decreased with safety, To encourage them to waste 
any portion of their inadequate resources upon an adulterated 
food of no food value is an economic fallacy. 

Therefore, the substitution of a flavoring drug for a valuable 
food is not only contrary to the public interest, because It is 
uneconomical, but also because of the Inroad it may make upon 
the health of the Nation. Finally, there are toqllay available 
upon the market a considerable number of sugar substitutes 
equal in food valne to sugar und quite nnobjectionable. I refer 
to the vurlous types of malt sirup and other Krups that are 
being placed, in ever-increasing quantity, upon the market. 


Respectfully, 
C. L. ALSBERO, Chief. 
Inclosures: F. I. D. Nos. 135 and 142. 


IF. I. D. 185. Issued Apr. 29, 1911. United States Department of 
Agriculture, office of the Secretary. Food inspection decision 135. 


SACCHARIN IN FOOD. 


At the request of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Referee 
Board of Consulting Scientific Experts has conducted an investi- 
gation as to the effect on health of the use of saccharin. The 
investigation has been concluded, and the referee board reports 
that the continued use of saccharin for a long time in quantities 
over three-tenths of a gram per day is liable to impair digestion ; 
and that the addition of saccharin as a substitute for cane sugar 
or other forms of sugar reduces the food value of the sweetened 
product and hence lowers its quality. 

Saccharin has been used as a substitute for sugar in over 30 
classes of foods in which sugar is commonly recognized as a 
normal and valuable ingredient. If the use of saccharin be 
continued it is evident that amounts of saccharin may readily 
be consumed which will, through continual use, produce diges- 
tive disturbances. In every food in which saccharin is used 
some other sweetening agent known to be harmless to health 
can be substituted, and there is not even a pretense that sac- 
charin is a necessity in the manufacture of food products. Un- 
der the food and drugs act articles of food are adulterated if 
they contain added poisonous or other added deleterious ingre- 
dients which may render them injurious to health. Articles of 
food are also adulterated within the meaning of the act if sub- 
stances have been mixed and packed with the foods so as to 
reduce or lower or injuriously affect thelr quality or strength. 
The findings of the referee board show that saccharin In food 
is such an added poisonous or other added deleterious ingredient 
as is contemplated by the act, and also that the substitution of 
saccharin for sugar in foods reduces and lowers their quality. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, therefore, will regard as adul- 
terated under the food and drugs act foods containing saccharin 
which, on and after July 1, 1911, are manufactured or offered 
for sale in the District of Columbia or the Territories, or shipped 
in interstate or foreign commerce, or offered for importation into 
the United States. 


FRANKLIN MacVeacn, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
JaMEsS WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
CHARTES NAGEL, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26, 1911, 


IF. I. D. 142. Tasued Mar. 11, 1912. United States Department of 
Agriculture, office of the Secretary. Food inspection decision 142.] 


SACCHARIN IN FOOD. 
The following decision which relates to the use of saccharin 
in food will not go into effect until the Ist of April, 1912, the 
month of March being given to interested parties so as to arrange 
their business and take such steps as they may deem proper. 
James Wir So. 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Wasntnoton, D. C., March 1, 1912. 


After fun consideration of the representations made in behalf 
of the manufacturers of saccharin at the heaving before us and 
of the briefs filed by their attorneys, as well as the briefs 
tiled, at our request, by officers of the Department of Agri- 
culture, we conclude that the use of saccharin in normal foods, 
within the jurisdiction of the food and drugs act, is a violation 
of the law and will be prosecuted. 

Tt is true that the referee board did not find that the use 
in foods of saccharin tn small quantities (up to 0.3 gram daily) 
is injurious to health. However, the referee board did find 
that saccharin used in quantities over 0.8 gram per day for u 
considerable period is liable to disturb digestion, and the food 
and drugs act provides that articles of fond are adulterated 
which contain any added poisonous or other added deleterious 
ingredient which may render them injurious to health. - 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture 
reports that saccharin has been found in more than 50 kinds of 
foods in common use. It is argued, therefore, that if the use 
of saccharin in foods be allowed the consumer may very easily 
ingest day by day over 0.8 gram, the quantity which, according 
to the findings of the referee board, is Mable to produce dis- 
turbunces of digestion. On the other hand, it is claimed by the 
manufacturers that the sweetening power of saccharin is so 
great that in a normal dietary the amount of saccharin ing sted 
daily would not exceed 0.3 gram, the amount fuund to be harm- 
less by the referee board. 

However this may be, it is plain from the finding of tho 
referee board that the substitntion of saccharin for sugar 
lowers the quality of the food. The only use of saccharin in 
foods is as a sweetener, and when it is so used it inevitably 
displaces the sugar of an equivalent sweetening power. Sugar 
has a food value and saccharin has none. It appears, ihere- 
fore, that normal foods sweetened with saccharin are adulter- 
ated under the law. : i 

In making this decision we are not unmindful of the-fact 
that persons suffering from certain diseases may be directed by 
their physicians to abstain from the use of sugar. In.cases of 
this kind saccharin is often prescribed as a substitute sweet- 
ening agent. This decision will not in any manner interfere 
with such a use of saccharin. The food and drugs act provides 
that any substance which is intended to be used for the pre- 
vention, cure, or mitigation of disease is a drug, and a product 
containing saccharin and plainly labeled to shuw that the mix- 
ture is intended for the use of those persons who, on account 
of disease, must abstain from the use of sugar, falis within the 
class of drugs and is not affected by this decision. 

The Secretary of the Treasury dissents. 

JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
CHaARLRS Nace. 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 


WasHINGrTON, D. C., Pebruary 29, 1912. 


— 


[From the Washington Herald, Oct. 23, 1919 ] 


NO SACCHARIN UNDER DRUG ACT—-MANUFACTURERA AXD 
NOT LSE SUGAR SUBSTITUTE. 


Washington housewives who had pinned their hopes to saccharin as 
a relief from the wing sugar shortage will be d e to know 
that the District Health Department yesterday frowned on efforts being 
made to introduce the substitute tor general housebold use. 

Dr. John L. Norris, acting health officer. announced hes intention of 
prosecuting violators of the law restricting the use of saccharin under 
the food and drug law. 

The regulations provide that no saccharin shall be used by manufac- 
turers of foods or drinks. Infringement of these laws by estab- 
lishments, delicatessens, bakeries, candy makers, and the like will be 
vigorously prosecuted, said Dr. Norris. 

Housewives who care to make use of the substitute at their own risk 
ate privileged to do so, he said, as the law does not apply to private 


consumers, 

However, Dr, Norris said, continued use of la uantities of sac- 
charin is injurious to the health of the individual. Three-tenths of 
* rpe of saccharin a day is the limit of safety determined by a spe- 
e investigation board o 3 experts appointed by the Department 
of Agriculture,” he asarrted. r. Norris said that this amount was 
about equal to a tenth of a teaspoonful 

Saccharin is a sugar-like substance It is far 
sweeter than sugar. 


BAKERS CAN 


dertved from coal tar. 
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SACCHARIN—THE PUREST OF ALL SWEETENERS—IS RELIEVING THE SUGAR 
SITUATION, 


TERRE of saccharin and ease your alarm over the present sugar 
shortage. 

There is not a family or a member of a family who can not again 
3 sweetened coffee or tea or other beverages, as well as sweetened 
‘oods. 

Saccharin has a 8 strength five hundred times greater than 
that of suger. It is a healthful, harmless, sweetening agent. 

It is excellent for use in coffee, tea, and wherever sweetness, not 
food value, is needed. 

Go to a store to-day and buy saccharin tablets in boxes of 100. 
Use one tablet instead of a lump or teaspoonful of sugar in all your 
home beverages. 

Sugar is scarce and costly. Saccharin is plentiful and cheap. By 
using it now as a sweetener instead of or as an auxil to sugar the 
present scarcity of sugar will be relieved with actual 3 money. 

Saccharin will prove itself a useful aid to American health and 
economy. 

Give saccharin a trial now in your coffee or tea. 

Joun F. QuEENEY, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Monsanto Chemical Works (Established 190i). 


Nore.—This advertisement is inserted by Monsanto Chemical Works, 
the world’s most important manufacturers of saccharin, 


STATEMENT OF Dr. CARL L. ALSBERG, CHIEF BUREAU or CHEMISTRY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

“Senator McNary. Dr., Alsberg, you have heard the state- 
ments made by Mr. Cooke and Dr. Du Bois concerning the desire 
on their part to have the ruling of the Department of Agriculture 
changed with respect to the use of saccharin. As a representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Chemistry the committee would like to 
have you make such statement on the subject as you desire. 

“Dr, ALSBERG. I have not very much to say, Mr. Chairman, 
except that we feel this particular matter is one which should 
properly be settled in court. A case has been pending for a 
couple of years. The reason why the department was not able 
to press it to trial during the war was that some of the Govern- 
ment’s important witnesses were fighting in the Army in France 
and were not available. They are available now, and the At- 
torney General has been notified by the Department of Agri- 
culture that the department is ready to go ahead at any time. 
And on that point all I would like to say is that it seems to me 
the proper place for the settlement of this particular question 
is in the courts. 3 

“Also, I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, if I may, that 
Mr. Cooke brought out that there is no prohibition on the ship- 
ment of saccharin as such. Anybody who wants to buy a tablet 
of saccharin to sweeten coffee with can go into any drug store in 
the United States and buy it at small cost and use it. The only 
prohibition there is is the expression of opinion on the part of 
the Department of Agriculture that saccharin is deleterious to 
health and that saccharin substituted for sugar may injuriously 
affect the quality of food. It follows that there is no prohibition 
against saccharin as such. Anybody may buy it and use it on 
his table and in his own cooking if he or she sees fit. But where 
the article is used in the manufacture of a compound food, such 
as soda pop, jam, jelly, or anything of that kind or any other 
kind, the department holds that it may be a deleterious ingredient 
added to the food, and that the addition of such deleterious in- 
gredient is in violation of the law. 

“Now, gentlemen of the committee, the Department of Agri- 
culture still holds, and I still hold, that the question of the effect 
of saccharin is not clear and free from doubt, as has been repre- 
sented here. I believe there is very considerable evidence that 
it may be deleterious to health. That evidence will be. pre- 
sented in court in due time. I believe also that the use of 
saccharin will lead to endless debasement of the country’s food 
supply and result in endless fraud of one kind or another. 

“Tt is very easy to argue that soda water is not food. But 
that is all nonsense. You can not take anything into your sys- 
tem which is capable of being used as food and after you have 
swallowed it control what your system shall do with it. You 
may will that the sugar in soda water is not going to be used 
as food. You may not be conscious that you are taking it as 
food, but it is food; and if you take an ounce of sugar in your 
diet in the form of soda water, your system has an automatic 
governor or regulator so that your appetite at your next meal 
is correspondingly less, and you will take a correspondingly 
less quantity of some other food. If you spend your money, as 
they want you to do, for an article that tickles your palate but 
is of no food value whatever, you have thrown that amount of 
money away and you have got to spend a correspondingly ad- 
ditional sum of money to get the amount of energy you would 
have gotten if you had gotten sugar.. In my judgment, to per- 
mit the unrestricted use of saccharin would be contrary to public 
interest from any angle that you may look at the subject. It is 
deleterious to health, and it will debase the food supply of the 
country as a whole. The best evidence of that is that it will 


actually reduce the per capita consumption of sugar. 


“Tf the war showed one thing, it showed this, that the aver- 
age person in any country does not eat to excess. That is an 
honest figment of some food faddist; but we eat, the most of 
us, to the point we need, and not very much in excess of that. 
Now, if we are going to eliminate 100,000 tons or 100,000 pounds 
of sugar from the food yalue of the country, the people who 
have been eating that sugar must eat something else, and that 
will result in an increased expenditure for the food supply of 
the country. 

“I can not see any argument at this time or any other time 
for an unrestricted use of saccharin, The only argument is a 
business argument, that for the time being, for a few weeks, 
certain industries will be hampered. We are not in the condi- 
tion in which they were in Europe, where they could not get 
enough of any kind of food. The situation is different here. 

“Senator McNary. Now, Dr. Alsberg, is there any Federal 
law that will prevent the manufacture of soda pop or ginger 
ale by the use of saccharin? 

„Dr. AtsperG. Well, there is no law against it, but the food 
and drugs act defines adulteration. It defines food as being 
adulterated if it contains any added deleterious ingredients. If 
saccharin, as the Department of Agriculture has held, is an 
added deleterious ingredient, then such soda water is adulter- 
ated, and can not be shipped in interstate commerce, because it 
contains an added deleterious ingredient. 

“There is another definition of adulteration, and that is if 
in a food a substance has been substituted for a normal ingre- 
dient of food in such manner as to injuriously affect its quality 
and strength. So that it may be held that if soda water, which 
normally has always been made of sugar or some similar mate- 
rial, is made by the use of saccharin as a substitute, which 
saccharin has no food value, then that article is adulterated, in 
that a valuable ingredient has been substituted by an ingredi- 
ent with no value. So we hold at the present time that soda 
water made by the use of saccharin instead of sugar and 
shipped in interstate commerce would not be legal. 

“Senator RANSDELEL. Suppose it is not shipped in interstate 
commerce? 

“Dr. ALSBERG. Then we would have no jurisdiction over it 
whatever, 

“Senator McNary. Supposing I am a manufacturer and bot- 
tler in a State where there is no local prohibitory law. Say I 
buy saccharin from the manufacturer in St. Louis, Mo., and ship 
it into New Jersey, where there is no State law. Is there any 
departmental restriction or order to prevent me from manufac- 
turing soda water and selling it to the people of New Jersey? 

“Dr. ALSBERG. The Department of Agriculture has no au- 
thority whatever to interfere in a case of that kind. 

Representative Martin of Louisiana. That is a matter for 
State law? 

“Dr. ALSBERG. Yes, sir. But the chairman is assuming that 
there is no State law or regulation. 

“ Senator McNary. Can you assure this committee that there 
will be no further delays in the trial of your case, which is to be 
a test case? - 

“Dr. ALSBERG. There will be no future delays so fas as the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, is concerned. 
What delays may ensue due to the action of the court or due to 
some matter over which we have no jurisdiction, I can not say. 

“Senator Ranspett. Do you know how many States prohibit 
the use of saccharin? 

Dr. ALSBERG. I do not, sir; but I have the data on file in my 
office, and if this committee wishes I can easily have it inserted 
in the record. 

“Senator RANS DELL. I would like to have it go along with 
your testimony. 

“Dr. ALSBERG. I will make a note to furnish you a memoran- 
dum on that subject for insertion in the record. 

“(The data subsequently furnished by the witness is here 
printed in full in the record, as follows:) 


“UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
“BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, 
“ Washington, D. C., October 14, 1919. 
“Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, 
“United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear SENATOR McNary: In keeping with my promise made to you 
at the hearings on saccharin this morning, I beg to transmit herewith 
information concerning the prohibition on the addition of saccharin to 
food in various States for inclusion in the record of the hearings held 


to-day: 

“The addition of saccharin to food is prohibited by law_in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island. South Dakota, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

“The addition of sweetening agents other than sugar to soda waters 
is prohibited by law in Alabama. 

“Phe addition of saccharin to nonalcoholic beverages is prohibited 
by law in Nebraska and New Jersey. 

“Nothing but cane sugar can be used as the sweetening agent in 
pickles and fruit sauces according to the law of Oregon. 
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“The addition of saccharin to cider and vinegar is prohibited by 
law in Arkansas. 

“The addition of saccharin to food is prohibited by the rules and 
regulations of the food and drug commissioners of all the other States, 
except Delaware, Missouri, New Mexico, and Texas. ‘There are no 
organizations for the enforcement of food and drug laws in Delaware 
and New Mexico. 

“Very truly, yours, 4 
„C. L. ALSBERG, Chief. 


“ UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
“BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, 
“ Washington, D. U., October 20, 1919. 
“ Hon. CHARLES L. McNary 


“ United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

„Dran SENATOR McNary: The Bureau of Chemistry has done con- 
siderable work on providing substitutes other than saccharin for sugar 
in soft drinks. This work was done during the war for the pu 
of conserving sugar. ‘The substitutes recommended will not onl. 
replace part of the sugar, but will provide valuable food material, 
which saccharin does not. 

“I am attaching a statement of this work and a number of the 
formulw which have been used generally by the soft-drink industry with 
highly satisfactory results. If you consider it advisable, I would be very 
glad to have this statement inserted as a part of my remarks before the 
aia pa abt of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on Oc- 
tober 14. : 

“Very truly, yours, C. L. Atspenc, Chief.” 
“STATEMENT oH EXPERIMENTAL WORK OF THE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY 
TO PROVIDE SUBSTITUTES FOR SUGAR IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SOFT 
DRINKS. ; 


“In the manufacture of beverages, especially that class known as ‘ soft 
drinks,’ the use of sweetening materials other than refined white sugar 
is 9 PSone a as shown by the experimental work of the Bureau 
of Chemistry during the year 1918. Starch or ‘corn’ sirup, starch 
sugar, maltose sirup, and refiners’ sirup may all be used to replace a 
part, at least, of the usual quantity of sugar. The quantity of starch 
sirup (glucose) which it is possible to produce is almost unlimited. 
Maitose sirup of a grade suited to the use of bottlers is only produced 
in limited quantity, but an active demand would induce the purification 
of the crude maltose sirup in quantity. The large anticipated surplus 
of barley due to the reduction of brewing would seem to indicate that a 
supply of maltose sirup could be made available to meet the demand. 
It should be remembered that the cost of production of soft drinks with 
sugar substitutes of equivalent sweetness has been in the past greater 
than with pure white sugar selling at 7 to 9 cents per pound, but if the 
ro is not available, the substitutes are satisfactory from both a sweet- 
ening and a food-value standpoint. 

“Tt is believed that the production of maltose, glucose, and starch 
sugar can be expanded to meet any legitimate demand, since the raw 
materials are available in great abundance. 

“The formula as recommended to the soft-drink industry follow. 


“ QUANTITY OF SWEETENING INGREDIENT IN BOTTLED SOFT DRINKS. 


“The quantity of sweetening ingredient to be used in bottled soft 
drinks depends upon the personal preference of the consumer, which is 
influen by the acidity of the beverage, The acid beverages, such as 
ginger ale, cherry, raspberry, strawberry, pineapple, lemon, orangeade, 

‘ape, and other sodas, require more sweetening than do the nonacid 

everages, such as root beer, sarsaparilla, birch beer, cream, chocolate, 
etc. Some consumers, especially children, prefer a sweeter product than 
do others. Consequently, from the standpoint of sweetness, soft drinks 
may be divided into ‘ sweet’ products aud the products, and since a 
‘sweet’ acid drink requires more sweetening than does a ‘sweet’ non- 
acid drink, soft drinks may be further subdivided as indicated in Table 1, 
which shows the average quantity of sugar heretofore used in beverages. 
“TABLE 1.—Normal quantity of sugar in 15775 drinks (based on analyses 

made in the Bureau of Chemistry). 
Ounces per half 


pint bottle. 
Nonacid group R root beer, etc.) : 
0% fe. USER CRESS Se ee Sed aoe Seana. g 
RR A AE Op) See E A E S à 
Acid group (lemon, 755 85 phosphates, ete.) : 
WSF CUR se Se a ae, 1 to 14 
1d |S ORNS DODRURR RR ea ee nen ein aceasta eset 


“ PRINCIPAL SWEETENING SUBSTITUTES. 


“The principal sweetening ingredients proposed for replacing a part 
of the sugar in bottled soft drinks are corn sirup (ordinary glucose), 
corn sugar, maltose sirup, honey, and high-grade refiners’ sirup. After 
testing these products in various combinations with many different 
flavors the Walter Laboratory has found that: 

08 None of these products can be used to replace all of the sugar. 
“(2) Each of these proposed sweetening ingredients possesses a char- 
acteristic favor which may affect the palatability of the beverage unless 
it is used judiciously in the proper combination with ordinary sugar. 

) The keeping quality of these products when made up into sirups 
is not so high as that of. ordinary sugar sirup, but if the new sirups 
are filtered, boiled, and used immediately the keepin uality of e 
finished beverage is satisfactory, as observed over a period of six weeks. 

“(4) The relative sweetness of the products mentioned (except re- 
finers’ sirup) is as follows: Ordin: sugar, 100; honey (44° Baumé), 
— 5 gon sugar, 45; maltose sirup (42° Baumé), 30; corn sirup (45° 

um R 

“(5) These products can be used to replace one-fourth to one-half the 
amount of sugar ordinarily used, thereby effecting a saving of approxi- 
mately 50,000 tons of sugar a year. 

“ FORMULAS, 


“As a result of the experimental work conducted in the Bureau of 
Chemistry the quantities of sugar, corn sirup, and refiners’ sirup given 
in Formulas I to VI are suggested for the different types of soft drinks, 

“ FORMULA I, SUGAR AND CORN SIRUP (COMMERCIAL GLUCOSE). 

“To be used for a sweet root beer, sarsaparilla, birch beer, cream, 
chocolate, or for a dry lemon, orangeade, and the following beverages 
made with imitative flavors: Cherry, raspberry, strawberry, pineapple, 


vr grape. 4 
“Dissolve‘100 pounds of granulated sugar and 200 pounds of corn 

sirup (45° Baumé) in 27 gallons of pure water. The solution obtained 

will measure about 50 gallons. Filter, boil, and use immediately. Add 


14 fluid ounces of this sirup to each half-pint bottle. Each 14 fluid 
ounces of this sirup will contain three-eighths ounce sugar and three- 
fourths ounce corn sirup (45° Baumé). 


“ FORMULA II, SUGAR AND CORN SIRUP (COMMERCIAL GLUCOSE), 


“To be used for a dry root beer, sarsaparilla, birch beer, cream, choc- 
olate, or ginger ale. 

“Same formula as Formula I. Add 1 fluid ounce sirup to each half- 
pint bottle. Each ounce of the sirup made according to Formula I wil 
contain one-fourth ounce sugar and one-half ounce corn sirup (45° 

umé). 


“FORMULA II. SUGAR AND CORN SIRUP (COMMERCIAL GLUCOSE). | 


“To be used for a sweet ginger ale, lemon, orangeade, or the follow- 
ing beverages made with imitation flavors: Cherry, 8 straw- 
berry, pineapple, or grape, or for dry true fruit, blackberry, w d cherry, 
pineapple, s ar 8 or grape. 

“Dissolve 1142/7 pounds o ARA sugar and. 171 3/7 pounds 
of corn sirup (45° Baumé) in 28.6 gallons of pure water. The solution 
obtained will measure about 50 gallons. Filter, boil, and use imme- 
diately. Add 1§ fluid ounces sirup to each half-pint bottle. Each lä 
fluid ounces of this sirup will contain one-half ounce sugar and three- 
fourths ounce corn sirup (45° Baumé). 

“Tf it is desired to use a less concentrated 1 than the one given 
and to increase the quantity per half-pint bottle, the following formula 
may be employed: 

“ Dissolve 100 pounds of granulated sugar and 150 pounds of corn 
sirup (45° Baumé) in 31.3 gallons of pure water. The solution obtained 
will measure about 50 gallons, Filter, boil, and use immediately. Add 
2 fluid ounces of this sirup to each half-pint bottle. Each 2 fluid ounces 
of this sirup will contain one-half ounce sugar and three-fourths ounce 
corn sirup (45° Baumé). 


“ FORMULA IV, SUGAR AND CORN SIRUP (COMMERCIAL GLUCOSE). 


“To be used for a sweet true frult, blackberry, wild cherry, pineapple, 
strawberry, raspberry, or grape. 

“Dissolve 12 unds of granulated sugar and 200 pounds of corn 
sirup (45° Baumé) in 25.6 gallons of pure water. The solution obtained 
will measure about 50 gallons. Add 2 fluid ounces of this sirup to each 
half-pint bottle. Each 2 fluid ounces of this sirup will contain five- 
eighths ounce sugar and 1 ounce corn sirup (45° Baumé), 


“FORMULA V. SUGAR AND REFINERS’ SIRUP., 


“To be used for a sweet sarsaparilla or other heavy-flavored, nonacid 

beverages, for sweet beverages containing extract of cola, and for low- 

rade sweet ginger ale, or for a low-grade dry lemon, or other low-grade 
ry beverages of the acid group. 

“ Dissolve 200 porade of ordinary sugar and 100 pounds of high-grade 
refiners’ . A ° to 44° Baumé) in 27} gallons of pure water. The 
solution obtained will measure about 50 gallons. Filter, if not clear, and 
use immediately. Add 1 fluid ounce to each half-pint bottle. Each fluid 
ounce of this sirup will contain one-half ounce ordinary sugar and one- 
fourth ounce refiners’ sirup. 


“PORMULA VL SUGAR AND REFINERS’ SIRUP. 


“To be used for a dry sarsaparilla or other heavy-flavored, nonacid, 
dry beverages, for beverages containing extract of cola, and low-grade 
dry ginger ale. 

“Add one-half fluid ounce of the sirup made according to Formula V 
to each half-pint bottle. Each one-half fluid ounce of this sirup will 
contain one-fourth ounce sugar and one-eighth ounce refiners’ sirup. 


“EXCEPTIONS. 


“A cream soda made with three-eighths ounce sugar and three- 
fourths ounce corn sirup is less sweet than the other beverages of the 
same group, and a chocolate made with one-fourth ounce sugar and 
one-haif ounce corn sirup is not quite sweet enough, even for a ‘dry’ 
product, On the contrary, ginger ale made with one-half ounce sugar 
and three-fourths ounce corn sirup will be too sweet even for ab sweet“ 
product, the combination one-half ounce sugar and one-eighth ounce or 
one-fourth ounce corn orp being preferable. For a ‘dry’ ginger ale, 
one-fourth ounce sugar and one-half ounce corn sirup gave satisfactory 
results, One-half ounce sugar and three-fourths ounce corn sirup will 
make a ‘dry’ grape beverage, but more sugar will be required to make a 
Sweet“ product. 

“Formula III can be used to make dry true fruit, . wild 
cherry, pineapple, strawberry, raspberry, and grape beverages, but for 
sweet products of this nature it will be necessary to increase the 
sweetening 30 per cent over that specified in Formula IIT. 

“With the exceptions noted, Formulas I to VI can be used as a 
general guide for preparing beverages. 

“MALTOSE SIRUP. 


“ If desired, the same quantity of maltose sirup (42° Baumé) may be 
used in place of the corn 8 in Formulas I, II. III. and IV. In the 
case of maltose sirup, care should be taken to purchase only a 15 785 
grade product which is low in protein; otherwise the keeping quality 
of the finished beverage will not be satisfactory. 


“CORN SUGAR. 


“Tf it is desired to use corn sugar or honey in place of corn sirup, 
it will be necessary to use only about one-half as much, since these 
pogues generally are sweeter than corn key The corn sugar used 
n these experiments was slightly off flavor. It is suggested that corn 
Sugar be used only in beverages with heavy flavors, such as sarsaparilla 
and root beer, in which the slight, not altogether unpleasant, bitterness 
is masked. It is suggested also that when corn sirup, corn sugar, ete., 
are used the normal quantity of acid be reduced to two-thirds of the 
usual amount and that the normal quantity of flayor be increased by 
one-half, 

“ HONEY. 

Honey, when used in soft drinks, must be clarified; otherwise, with 
some beverages the coloring matter will be precipitated as a sediment, 
ee the product unmarketable. The commercial liquid honey is 
made into a sirup, about 1 ounce of kaolin (china clay) is added per 
gallon, the solution well mixed and filtered through paper. It is neces- 
sary to return to the filter the first runnings which are not clear. The 
filtration proceeds rather slowly, and it is probable that a filter press 
conid be used to hasten the process when conducted on a commercial 
scale, A 

„ REFINERS’ SIRUP. 

“ Refiners’ sirups which are being offered to the bottling trade vary 
greatly in quality and in price. he cost per gallon is not always a 
criterion of the quality. e strong molasses flavor and saline taste of 
eyen the best grades of refiners’ sirup appear to limit its use largely to 
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the nonacid and the cola beverages. It iz believed, however, that Dot- 

tiers will find it profitable to test thoroughly Formulas V and’ VI, which 

suggest the use of small percentages of refiners’ sirups. 

“ COLA BEVERAGES, 3 

“Beverages containing extract of cola, ete., can be manufactured 

with good ee dey using — of the substitutes mentioned except honey. 

The quantit and proportions are practically the same as those used 

for sweet and ‘dry’ Sarsaparilla. 

“LIMITING PRODUCTION. 

“ Bottlers are urged, in the interests of 7 5 conservation, to limit 
0 


the production of bevcra such as grape, phosphates, and other acid 
drinks which require a large amount of sweetening to render them 
palatable. B beverage and by 


curtailing the output of this t 0 
k is believed that the nurmal 


making use of the formulas bere given, it 
greatly reduced and yet 


oe of bottled soft drinks need not be 
he supply of sugar wiil be conserved. 


“ SACCHARIN, 


Saccharin, which some bottlers have proposed to use during the 
period of the war, has no food value, and is considered to be deleterious 
to health. Its use is prohibited by the laws or regulations of 14 States, 
and is believed by the Department of Agriculture to be within the inhi- 
bition of the Federal food and drugs act ( nspection Decisions 
135, 142); conscquently, it is not classed with such products as carn 
sirup and maltose sirup. 

“ LABELING SOFT DRINKA, 


“The Federal food and drugs act places no restriction on the use in 
boft drinks of corn sirup, maltose sirup, honey, corn sugar, and refiners’ 
tirup. Their presence should be declared, however, on the label. 


“ FOUNTAIN SIRUPS. 


“The application of these formulas to the preparation of fountain 
éirups has not been experimentally determined, but it is believed that 
they can be satisfacto empoy rovided slightly more of the sirup 
fs used than Is tee emp oyed in bottled beverages and care is 
exercised to observe strictly the suggestions regarding the keeping 
Quality of the sirups. 

“REPORT OF RESULTS. 

“The bureau will appreciate it if bottlers using these formulas will 
report the results obtained, especially any difficulties experiencea in 
thelr application, 

“ SIRUP TABLES, 

In the manufacture of simple sirups, it is convenient to know the 
final volume, d es Baumé, percentage sugar, ctc., of the sirup ob- 
tained when a RITAN weight of sugar or other sweetening ingredient is 
added to a given volume of water. Such data are not always available 
to the bottler, nor is it a simple matter to deduce them from the data 
which the nverage bottler can conveniently obtain. For this reason it 


was thought worth while to make the calculations contained in Table 2. 
“TaBLe 2.--Sirup table for the bott'er. 


Pounds sugar to each sirup sirup by |* tempera 
gallon water. obtained.) ounce of weizht ture of (new). 
sirup. 17.5° C 

I e vai 1.206 32.43 18.2 
N 1.371 37. 50 21.0 
. 1.440 11.80 23.4 
Tss 1,521 | 45.65 25.4 
$.. 1.505 48, 93 2.2 
5. 1.472 51.92 23.7 
10. 1.747 fA. 51 30.1 
11. 1, 823 55.80 31.4 
12. 1. 809 50.01 32. 5 
CCC AI A AA 1.974 (0. 91 33.45 
14. 2.051 62. 6S H4 
r AE Soe 2 2.120 64. 25 35.2 


= CAUTION, 


“In many instances, as little as one-eighth ounce additional sugar to 
the haif-pint bottle will raise the grade of a soft drink from an un- 
marketable product to a medium or high-grade product. Now, in a 
10-pound sirup (i. e., 10 pannos sugar to enen ganon of water taken), 
iaa ae ounce sugar is contained in 0.17 fluid ounce. If a ma- 

e 


Serious errors may occur in making up 


sirups, due to inaccurate measurement of the sweetening Ingredients 


xX- 
imately 17.5° C. (63.5° F.), although a difference of 10° F. wi pe 
seriously affect the result. More serinus errors are likely to result 
from the process of filtering and heating. 

Senator RANspELL. Do the people in your profession agree 
on how much sugar the human system ought to take in order 
to get the very best results? 

“Dr. ALsBERG. Well, I do not think anybody has ever con- 
sidered it from that standpoint. Sugar is a source of energy 
in the human frame, and so are all fats, and so are all starchy 
materials, and we know that the average man requires enough 
fuel-furnishing food—that is, fats, or oils, or starches, or 
sugars—to furnish him a certain amount of energy, which the 
physicist figures out in heat units. A person needs so much a 
day. A person needs so much if he is lying in bed, and a larger 
quantity if moving around. You need more in winter than in 
summer, If you are chopping wood or doing very hard physi- 


cal labor, you need an additional quantity. Of course, a small 
man will need relatively more thin a large man, because the 
small man loses more heat from his body for the reason that 
more heat radiates from his body, and he loses more. 

“Senator KEYES. You mean the other way, don’t you? 

Dr. ALSBERG. Per unit of weight, the small man needs more 
than the large man; per pound of body weight, the small man 
needs more than the large one, because the amount of his body 
surface is greater, and a thin man needs more than the fat man, 
because the fat man has the better insulation. 

“Representative Martin. Dr. Alsberg, what about prohibi- 
tion? Do you think that is one cause of the demand for sugar? 

“Dr. Acspera. I think it will increase the consumption of 
sugar. 

“ Senator Ransprrt. Why? 

“Dr. Atspenc. Because of the large quantity of sugar that is 
being used in beverages and will be continued in various bever- 
ages of all kinds, 

“Senator RANSDELL. Is that the sole reason, or does the man 
who has been accustomed to intoxicating drinks get any beneti- 
cial effect; or at least imagine that he gets a beneticial effect 
from an intoxicating point of view from the use of sugar? 

“Dr. Arsnnd. He will not get any intoxicating effect, but 
there is this to be said, that sugar is the most quickly avuilable 
form of food that you can take into the system. When I used 
to talk to students before I came into the department, I used to 
use this metaphor: That the sugar you take into your body is 
like the loose change you carry around in your pocket—avail- 
able very easily ; that the starch you take Into your body is like 
the bills that you carry in your billfold—you have to unbutton 
your coat in order to get to them; and that the fats that you 
take into your body are like your bank account—you have to 
draw a check and go to the bank or somewhere else and get it 
cashed, being the least available of the three. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that it helps an athlete at the begin- 
ning of a race or just before any great effort to take a few 
lumps of sugar, because that sugar is immediately available. 
Starch has to be broken down into glucose first, and fats have 
to be burned to yield energy very slowly. A man requires so 
much energy a day, according to size, and weight, and shape, 
and the life he follows. He can get that energy mainly from 
starches or sugar, or mainly from fats, or mainly from nitroge- 
nous materials, according to circumstances. So we can not 
really say what a man's sugar requirements during the year 
are. You can say what the total requirements in his diet are, 
and he can get that by varying the three ingredients. 

“Senator McNary. Following Senator Rax s Units questions, 
isn't it true that a man having alcohol denied him craves 
sweets? : 

Dr. AuskerG, That is generally so stated, but I do not know 
that it is correct, 2 

“Senator Ranspett. I know that is the opinion, but does 
science agree to that? 

“Dr. Al Sund. Well, that is my observation, too, but why it 
should be I do not know. 

Representative Martin. It is not a stimulant, then? 

Dr. Ausrero. Sugar is not a stimulant in the sense that alco- 
hol is. Scientifically speaking, alcohol is not a stimulant; it is 
a depressant. It seems to be a stimulant because it paralyzes 
the highest centers and removes the inhibitions. In other words, 
a man who is brave when he is drunk is brave in fact because 
he does not care; his inhibitions have been removed. Alcohol 
stimulates, apparently, but actually it paralyzes, the paralysis 
beginning with the highest Intellectual centers and going pro- 
gressively downward until a man gets dead drunk. So that what 
appears to begin with stimulation is In fact the beginning of the 
paralysis. That is the scientific view of the effect of alcohol. 
Sugar does not have and can not possibly have any effect of 
that kind. The nearest approach to it that it might have is 
that it is a source of energy immediately and rapidly available, 
so that if a man has sudden and great efforts to make If he has a 
little extra sugar that can be absorbed into the blood and so 
into the system it helps just that much. 

“Senator RanspELL. Isn't it true that people who perform 
very hard manual labor have a craving for sugar and will eat 
more sugar than those doing mental work? 

“Dr. Avsrere. That is true; and they have to eat more food 
generally. It is just the same proposition as in the case of a 
machine. There are two elements in food; one is fuel and the 
other is repair parts. The nitrogenous materials which we 
take in our food are repair parts. They repair the machine. 
The sugar, fats, and starch are just fuel. If a man does hard 
manual labor he has to have more fuel, the same as an automo- 
bile which runs 100 miles has to have more fuel than the auto- 
mobile which runs 10 miles. That craving of the man who is at 
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work for starch and sweet food is simply his expression of 
greater requirements for fuel. 

“Senator Ranspett. Not especially for sweets, but for more 
fuel? 

„Dr. Atsperc. Yes, sir; that is it, for more fuel. : 

„Senator McNary. Does not the human system generate alco» 
hol in its daily functioning? 

Dr. Atsperc. Yes, sir; in small amounts. 

Senator McNary. Isn't sugar one of the very strong ingredi- 
ents that bring about that condition? i 

“Dr. ALSBERG. Senator, that is true, apparently, but we do not 
know the details, unfortunately. Sugar goes to the muscle and 
in the muscle it is burned just the same as you burn it by putting 
a match to it. The difference in the burning is that instead 
of burning it up all at once it is gradually broken down step by 
step, and it is believed that a part of the sugar in one of those 
steps of oxidation may be transformed somewhat into alcohol. 

“Senator McNary. Any other questions? 

“Mr, Cook. May I ask a question or two? 

Senator McNary. Certainly. 

“Mr. Cooxe. In the case of a sugar shortage, Dr. Alsberg, which 
makes the normal ration, whatever it may be, unavailable, would 
you consider it preferable to have the sugar that goes into soda 
water used on the table or in the production of any true foods? 

“Dr. ALSBERG. I do not think so far as the well-being of the 
country is concerned it makes much difference where the sugar 
ration is used. It is going to be used as food whether it goes 
into the stomach—whether it is used to sweeten coffee or in foods. 
You can not take it into your mouth and swallow it whether in 
the form of the sugar itself or when added to food without using 
it, so that the sum total of the sugar is the same, although the 
distribution may be different. 

Mr. Cooxe. If the housewife can find no sugar at her store on 
a given morning and wants sugar for her children’s oatmeal, 
would you say failing that she should go to the drug store and get 
a drink of sweetened water? 

“Dr, AtsperG. No; and I shouldn't say that she should go to 
the drug store and buy saccharin to put on her oatmeal either. 

“Mr. Cooke. No; but if saccharin were used in soda water 
and sugar on oatmeal it would be preferable from a dietetic 
standpoint. 

“Dr. ALSBERG. I do not think that makes any difference. 

“Mr. Cooke. The young woman who eats a full dinner and 
then eats a pound of candy while sitting on the lounge afterwards 
would not get a balanced ration, would you say? Is that candied 
sugar necessary to her? 

“Dr, Atsperc. No; but you will find she does not eat as much 
supper, so it becomes the same thing. 

“Mr. Cooke. But she eats the candy after eating a full dinner? 

Dr. Atsperc. Yes; but she will not eat so much supper there- 
after. 

“Mr. Cooke. Do you think that the use of saccharin in soda 
water would have a deleterious effect upon people? 

“Dr. ALSBERG. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Cooxe. Have you heard about the opinion of Dr. W. E. 
Burge, of the physiological laboratory at the University of 
Illinois? 

“Dr. ALSBERG. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, Cooke. Here is his conclusion 

“Dr. ALSBERG. Yes; I have had it repeated. 
been able to corroborate it in any 

“Mr, Cooke. We know nothing of this ourselves. 

„Dr. ALSBERG. I know; you had nothing to do with it. When I 
saw that I believed it necessary to have it repeated by a man of 
higher standing than he has, and he could not corroborate it. 

Mr. Cooke. May I put this in the record, because it is inter- 
esting? 

“Senator McNary. Yes. 

“Mr. Cooke. It is as follows: 

“The conclusion is drawn that in addition to being a sweetenin 
agent, saccharin, although not oxidized itself, serves to facilitate the 
oxidation of the other food materials by stimulating the liver to an 
increased output of catalase, the enzyme in the body principally re- 
sponsible for oxidation. Hence it would seem that saccharin should be 
positively helpful in the diet, instead of harmfal, as some have claimed, 

articularly in a disease such as diabetes, where the principal trouble 
s defective oxidation. 

Senator RANspELL. Before you leave, Dr. Alsberg, how does 
sugar compare with other food products in food-producing 
value, do you know? 

“Dr. ALsnznd. One part of sugar will produce four units of 
energy in the system, in round numbers. One part of fat or 
oil will produce nine units of energy in the system. One part 
of protein or nitrogenous material will produce about the same 
number cf units as sugar, four units of energy. Of course, 
nitrogenous material has an advantage over the fats and over 
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sugar in that you have to repair your tissues with it and it be- 
comes available as a repair material. 

Senator RANSDETLT. Sugar is a very valuable food product? 

“Dr. Atspenc. Oh, yes; very valuable. 

“Senator McNary. Any other questions, Mr. Cooke? 

“Mr. Cooxe. Conceding that sugar is valuable as a food prod- 
uct, is it possible for a citizen to overindulge in sugar? 

“Dr. Atsperc. It is possible to indulge too much in any in- 
gredient. 

“Mr. Cooke. And sugar is a deleterious thing if too much is 
used? 

“Dr. Atsperc. Well, that depends upon circumstances. You 
can get a deleterious effect from the excessive use of anything. 

“Mr. Cooke. In other words, you can use too much sugar, 
and you can use too much beef, and you can use too much salt? 

“Dr. ArsBerG. You can make a pig of yourself in the use of 
any ingredient. 

“Mr. Cooke. And possibly you could use too much saccharin. 

“Dr. ALSBERG. I think it altogether likely that you could. 

“Mr. Cooke. That is all. 

“ Senator McNary. I wish to thank you on behalf of the com- 
mittee, Dr. Alsberg, for your attendance here. Dr. Du Bois, 
have you anything further to say? 

“Dr. Du Bors. My only suggestion is to conclude, from our 
standpoint, with the statement that I am sorry the controversial 
aspect has taken so much time. If there could be a relaxation 
of the regulation with reference to saccharin there is no ques- 
tion but what there would be a better distribution of sugar, and 
if saccharin could be used where it may be used, it would be 
absolutely harmless. You could release 100,000 pounds of sugar 
at least for the table and food products.” 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr, KING. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Utah, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATE or UTAH, Executive DEPARTMENT, 
SECRETARY OF STATE’S OFFICE. 


This is to certify that the document hereto attached is a true copy 
of senate joint memorial No. 1, passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Utah at a special session, convened on the 29th day of September and 
adjourned on the 6th day of October, 1919, petitioning the Congress of 
the United States to pass necessary legislation to determine the ques- 
tion of title to mineral lands included in sections of public lands granted 
to the State under the enabling act, approved July 16, 1894, and for 
other purposes, as the same now appears of record in said office 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my, hand and affixed the 
Feat seal of the State of Utah, at Salt Lake City, in said State, this 

Tth day of October, 1919. 

(SEAL. ] Hanpen Bennion, Secretary of State, 

By JERROLD R. LETCHER, Deputy. 


Senate joint memorial 1. 


Petitioning the Congress of the United States to pass necessary legisla- 
tion to determine the question of title to mineral lands included in 
sections of public lands granted to the State under the enabling act, 
approved July 16, 1894, and entitled “An act to enable the people of 

tah to form a constitution and State government and to be ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States.” 


To the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, the governor and the Legislature of the State of 
Utah, respectfully represent that— 

Whereas the United States, by section 6 of an act approved July 16, 
1894, entitled “An act to enable the people of Utah to form a constitu- 
tion and State government and be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States,” granted to the State of Utah for the 
support of common schools certain sections of every township in said 
State, to wit: Sections 2, 16, 32, and 36, and provided for lands in 
lieu thereof where said-named sections or apy part thereof in any town- 
siin were unavailable; and 

Vhereas in said sume act it was provided that certain public lands 
were to be granted to the State upon its admission into the Union for 
the pupon of 1 public buildings and for the University and 
Agricultural College, and for the purpose of buildin rmanent water 
reservoirs for irrigating purposes, and for the establishment and main- 
tenance of an insane asylum and for the establishment and tenance 
of a school of mines, and for the establishment and maintenance of a 
deaf and dumb asylum, and for the establishment and maintenance of a 
reform school, and for the establishment of a State normal school, and 
for the establishment and maintenance of an institution for the blind, 
and for a miners’ hospital for disabled miners; and 

Whereas the State of Utah has sold and disposed of large parts of 
said lands so granted by the United States under the impression and 
with the understanding that it had full title thereto, regardless of 
whether said lands were mineral or otherwise; and 

Whereas said grantees purchased said lands under the impression and 
understanding that the title in said lands was in the State; and 

Whereas it was the understanding and impression of the executive 
officers dang with said lands, and of the State of Utah, that said lands 
were granted by said enabling act to the State of Utah with all mineral 
rights included ; and 2 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of the 
United States v. Sweet, administrator of Sweet, has held that the school 
section grant contained in the enabling act and known as section 6 
of said act was not intended to embrace the land known to be valuable 
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for coal. and has further held that lands known to be mineral at the 
15 of tor taking effect of said grant were reserved to the United 
ates; an 

Whereas said decision has worked a hardship on those purchasers who 
decor ar school lands under the impression and with understand- 
ETAR they obtained full title from the State; and 

ereas the State of Utah is unable to determine in any case just 
what lands were known to be mineral at the time of the taking effect 
of said grant, and is thus unable to determine Just what lands the State 
of Utah has title to, and what it has not title to, and is unable to 
Naor 8 or prospective purchasers as to the title to such 
ands; an ; 

Whereas lands which are now found to contain minerals or thought 
to be minera! lands upon investigation by the Department of the In- 
terior, and which were included in the sections conveyed by the United 
States to the State of Utah and sold by the State of Utah to pur- 
chasers for the purposes 8 in the enabling act, are being dis- 
posed of or attempted to be disposed of by the Department of the In- 
tericr as property of the United States; and 

Whereas in euch case where said attempted di tion is made by 
the United States a contest between the State and the United States, 
or between a purchaser of the United States and the State. or between 
a purchaser of the State and the United States. is entailed; and 

hereas there have been a great mary of such contests and under 
the present state of affairs a likelihood of many more contests of like 
nature will take place. leading to the unsettlement of titles and sup- 
posed rights, and will tend to confusion ; and 

Whereas the State of Utah is unable to determine in many cases just 
exactly what land it owns, and therefore what it may sell, to the great 
detriment of the common-school funds and the purposes for which said 
lands were nted ; and 

Whereas it is deemed that said state of affairs should be remedied by 
proper legislation of Congress: 

Now, therefore, the governor and the Legislature of the State of 
Utah respectfully petition that necessary legislation be enacted by the 
Congress of the United States whereby it may be determined what sec- 
tions granted by the enabling act to the State of Utah for the purposes 
therein mentioned belong to the State of Utah, and that some certain 
and workable method be instituted for determ'ning without contest In 
each particular case what lands sold by the State to purchasers really 
belong to the said purchasers or belong to the United States. 

Passed October 4. 1919. 

Approved October 8, 1919. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of the congregation of 
the Free Baptist Church of Branch County, of the Association 
of Congregational Churches of Saginaw, and of sundry citizens 
of Alanson, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the rati- 
fication of the proposed league of nations treaty, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Hiram Lodge, No. 1, Free and 
Accepted Masons, of Detroit, Mich., praying for an investiga- 
tion into the recent race riots and mob violence in the United 
States, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of Local Lodge No. 867, 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, of Hutchinson, 
Kans., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Cum- 
mins bill for the operation and control of railroads, which was 


ordéred to lie on the table. 
DETACHED SERVICE OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3238) relating to detached 
service of officers of the Regular Army, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 275) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 8290) to authorize the Secretary of War to transfer 
free of charge to the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
certain machines, appliances, tools, equipment, and other sup- 
plies under the control of the War Department; and 

A bill (S. 8291) to fix the mileage to be paid to officers of the 
Army, active and retired, including members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, contract surgeons, expert accountants of the 
Inspector General’s Department, and others connected with the 
Army, and also providing for reimbursement for actual expenses 
of travel and a flat per diem in lieu thereof; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 3292) for the relief of Davidson County, Tenn. 
and the city of Nashville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3293) for the relief of the owner of the derrick 
Capitol; 

A bill (S. 8294) for the relief of the owner of the derrick 
Concord; and 

A bill (S. 3295) for the relief of the Moran Towing & Trans- 
portation Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3296) regarding the education and naturalization 
of aliens and the children of aliens, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 3297) to punish conspiracy against organized 
government; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PHELAN: 
A bill (S. 3298) granting a pension to August Garich (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 3289) providing for the purchase of certain inven- 
tions, designs, and methods of aircraft, aircraft parts, and 
aviation technique of Edwin Fairfax Naulty and Leslie Fairfax 
Naulty, of New York; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3300) to subject Indian lands to condemnation 
under the eminent domain of the several States for waterways 
and highways; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask leave to present a Senate 
resolution of inquiry, and I ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. If it leads to any discussion I will withdraw the request 
for consideration, but I do not think that it will. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 219), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commissio: 4 
directed to give to the . 1 followi 0 15 1 
to the public statement dated October 22. 1919, purporting to be 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission with reference to Senator 
James E. Warsox. a Senator from the State of Indiana, to wit: 

1. Who directed and authorized the preparation of said public 
statement? 

2. Who prepared it? 

3. How many copies were prepared? 

4. How many copies were distributed? 

5. To whom and to what publications and organizations were they 


sent? 
6. Who paid for their preparation and distribution? 

tae d for with Government money, out of what fund was it 
ons 


8. How members of the commission approved the preparation and 
distribution of this document, and if not all of them, give the names 
of those who did. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Until at least the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson] can be heard on the resolution, I think it ought 
to go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Indiana has 
been conferred with about it. 

Mr. McCUMBER, If it is satisfactory to the Senator from 
Indiana, I have no objection, but it relates to an address which 
he made a few days ago. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is satisfactory to him. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think he should be heard with reference 
to any such matter. 

Mr. WATSON. It is entirely satisfactory to me to have the 
resolution passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
resolution goes over. 

Mr. McCUMBER subsequently said: Mr. President. there 
seems to have been a misunderstanding in regard to my having 
objected to the consideration of the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. I did not object to 
the present consideration of the resolution, provided it was 
satisfactory to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], who 
was not in the Chamber. That Senator, however, is now pres- 
ent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from North Da- 
kota withdraws his objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; if my intervention was understood 
to huve been an objection, I withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Washington? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K, 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disa- 
grees to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9782) 
to regulate further the entry of aliens into the United States, 
asks a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes uf 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr, Rocers, Mr, 
TEMPLE., and Mr. Froop managers at the conference on the part 
of the House. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 333. An act providing for the disinterment and removal 
of the remains of the infant child, Norman Lee Molzahn, from 
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the temporary burial site in the District of Columbia to a per- 
manent burial place; 

II. R. 446. An act authorizing the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs to transfer fractional block 6 of Naylor's addition, Forest 
Grove, Oreg., to the United States of America for the use of 
the Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture ; 

H. R. 753. An act for the relief of Susie Currier; 

H. R. 2452. An act for the relief of Charles A. Carey; and 

H. R. 5007. An act granting citizenship to certain Indians. 


UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION, 


The VIOE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a statement from the United States Grain Corporation, which 
will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The communication Is as follows: 


UNITED Stites WHEAT DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. O., October 23, 1919. 


To the COXGRESS OF THE UXITED STATES: 


Pursuaut to. instructions, from Julius. H. Barnes, United States 
Wheat Director, I herewith file with the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House of R ntatives, as an by. section 9 of the 
ress approved ch 4, 1919, entitled Au act to enable the 
President to out the price guaranties made to en of wheat 
of the crops of 1918 and 1919 and to protect the United States against 
undue enhancement of its liabilities thereunder,” an itemized 
covering all receipts and disbursements by the United States Grain Cor- 
poration for the month ending September 30, 1919. ar bin A with copy 
5 a 5 5 of transmittal from the officers of the United States G 

‘orporation. 
is statement embraces the activities of the United States Grain 
Corporation from September 1 to September 30, 1919, inclusive, showin 
on page 1 thereof the receipts from sales of the various products handl 
by the United States Grain Corporation and from other sources and dis- 
bursements for purchases of those commodities and on e of the 


other des! ted items; and also showing on page 2 the item- 
8 — ule of operating expenses for the month ending September 
ne Respectfully, 


UNITED: STATES WHEAT DIRECTOR, 
By Ws, W. Eaton, Division of Licenses. 


UNITED Staves Gnaux CORPORATION, 
GENERAL OFFICE, 
New York City, October 14, 1919. 

Wiear Dinzcron, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention Mr, Wm. W. Eaton.) 

Dran Sin: We herewith transmit, in triplicate, itemized statement of 

receipts and disbursements of the United S 

schedule of expenses for month ending September 30, 1919 


The correctness of this statement is certified toby Leslie, Banks & Co., | 


chartered accountants, and is vouched for by the officers of the Grain Cor- 
poration, whose signatures are hereto appended. 

Very truly, yours, i 
UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION, 


(Signed) Watson S. Moons, Second Vice President, 
(Signed) W. X. Frick, Secretary. 
(Signed) Wu. Beatty, Comptroller. 


UNITED STATES GRATN Conronariox, 
ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT. 


Statement of reccipts and disbursements for mouth ending Sept. 30, 1919. 


RECEIPTS. j 


Miscellaneous commodities, European relief 373, 55 
Other receipts : 
Capital-stock subscriptions 


European operations 71 
Accounts payable ae 179, 686. 37 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, operating 

ey | aetna ra Be ey es is aes ee 162, 631, 21 
Guarantee and operating expense fund 619, 415. 05 
77!!! ee — 195, 822. 92 
Reserve for marine insuraucee 29, 977. 12 
Miscellaneous earnings 450, 758. T2 


Total receipts. 207, SSL, 268, 12 
Cash balance from preceding mont 413, 131, 957, 66 


620, 485, 225. 83 


DISBURSEMENTS, 
‘Purchases: 


Flour 28, 473, 524. 51 


rr IE E E E - — 178, 015, 614. 41 

Miscellaneous commodities, European reli = 213, 129. 83 
Other disbursements: 

Furniture and equipment: 2 — 2, 204. 26 


Interest on notes payanie- — 10 
Accounts receiyab sy 7 

Miscellaneous reserves ss 
Handling and: storage__.----__~_---___-_-~-._.. 


Operating expense (per schedule attached) 284, 567. 66 
Total disbursementss „ 212, 938, 810. 03 
Cash balance to succeeding mont 407, 544, 415; 80 
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AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE, 

We have examined the books and accounts of the gencral office of the 
United States Grain Corporation, and we hereby certify that the above 
statement of receipts and disbursements: prepared therefrom is correct 
and properly vouched. 

LESLIE, Banks Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 

New Yorn, October 2t, 1919. 

Schedule of operating expense for mouth ending Sept. 30, 1919. 


Total. 
Advertising $7, 
Auditing... 5, 
Collection fees. 2, 
Insurance | 3 =i = 15 
— — 41. 5 
328. 83 139. 29 


Market reports, news service, and periodicals.. 
Office supplies 8 e. 1 


Postage s.a ceeos 
Rent 


= 


88888888825 
88888872 
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The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

Mr. GRONNA obtained the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota 
has kindly yielded to me for a moment to report from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations a new draft of the reservations 
already reported, together with certain additional reservations, 
I ask that these may be printed in the Recond without reading, 


| and also. printed as a document for the use of the Senate. 


| 


tes Grain Corporation, with Í fo 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts is granted, 
The reservations this day reported by Mr, Lopcr are as 
lows; 
“The committee also report the following servations and. 


| understandings to be made a part and a condition of the reso- 


lution of ratification, which ratification is not to take effect or 
bind the United States until the said following reservations , 
and understandings have been accepted as a part and a condi- 
tion of said instrument of ratification by at least three of the 
four principal allied and associated powers, to wit: Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 

1. The United States so understands and construes article 
1 that in case of notice of withdrawal from the league of na- 
tions, as provided in said article, the United States shall be 
the sole judge as to whether all its international obligations 
and all its obligations under the said covenant have been ful- 
filled, and notice of vrithdrawal by the United States may be given 
by a concurrent resolution of the Congress of the United States. 

“2. The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any other coun- 
try or to interfere in controyersies between nations—whether 
members of the league or not—under the provisions of article 
10, or to employ the military or naval forces of the United 
States under any article of the treaty for any purpose, unless 
in any particular case the Congress, which, under the Consti- 
tution, has the sole power to declare war or authorize the 
employment of the military or naval forces of the United 
States, shall by act or joint resolution so provide. 

“3. No mandate shall be accepted by the United States under 
article 22, part 1, or any other provision of the treaty of 
peace with Germany, except by action of the Congress of the 
United States. 

“4. The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right 
to decide what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction 
and declares that all domestic and political questions relating 
wholly or in part to its internal affairs, including immigration, 
labor, coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce, the suppression of 
traffic in women and children and in opium and other dangerous 
drugs, and all other domestic questions, are solely within the 
jurisdiction of the United States and are not under this treaty 
to be submitted in any way either to arbitration or to the con- 
sideration of the council or of the assembly of the league of 
nations or any agency thereof or to the decision or recommen- 


620, 485, 225. 83. | dation of any other power. 
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„5. The United States will not submit to arbitration or to 
inquiry by the assembly or by the council of the league of 
nations, provided for in said treaty of peace, any questions 
which in the judgment of the United States depend upon or 
relate to its long-established policy commonly known as the 
Monroe doctrine; said doctrine is to be interpreted by the 
United States alone and is hereby declared to be wholly outside 
the jurisdiction of said league of nations and entirely unaffected 
by any provision contained in the said treaty of peace with 
Germany. 

“6. The United States withholds its assent to articles 156, 
157, and 158 and reserves full liberty of action with respect 
to any controversy which may arise under said articles between 
the Republic of China and the Empire of Japan. 

“7. The Congress of the United States will provide by law 
for the appointment of the representatives of the United States 
in the assembly and the council of the league of nations and 
may in its discretion provide for the participation of thé United 
States in any commission, committee, tribunal, court, council, 
or conference, or in the selection of any members thereof, and 
for the appointment of members of said Commissions, com- 
mittees, tribunals, courts, councils, or conferences, or any other 
representatives under the treaty of peace, or in carrying out 
its provisions, and until such participation and appointment 
have been so provided for and the powers and duties of such 
representatives so defined, no person shall represent the United 
States under either said league of nations or the treaty of 
peace with Germany or be authorized to perform any act for 
or on behalf of the United States thereunder and no citizen of 
the United States shall be selected or appointed as a member of 
said commissions, committees, tribunals, courts, councils, or 
conferences, except with the approyal of the Senate of the 
United States. 

“8. The United States understands that the reparation com- 
mission will regulate or interfere with exports from the United 
States to Germany, or from Germany to the United States, only 
when the United States by act or joint resolution of Congress 
approves such regulation or interference. 

“9. The United -States shall not be obligated to contribute 
to any expenses of the league of nations, or of the secretariat, 
or of any commission, or committee, or conference, or other 
agency organized under the league of nations or under the 
treaty or for the purpose of carrying out the treaty provisions, 
unless and until an appropriation of funds available for such 
expenses shall haye been made by the Congress of the United 
States. 

“10. If the United States shall at any time adopt any plan 
for the limitation of armaments proposed by the council of the 
league of nations under the provisions of article 8, it reserves 
the right to increase such armaments without the consent of 
the council whenever the United States is threatened with inva- 
sion or engaged in war. 

“11. The United States reserves the right to permit, in its 
discretion, the nationals of a covenant-breaking State, as de- 
fined in article 16 of the covenant of the league of nations, 
residing within the United States or in the countries other than 
that violating said article 16, to continue their commercial, 
financial, and personal relations with the nationals of the United 
States. 

“12. Nothing in articles 296, 297, or in any of the annexes 
thereto or in any other article, section, or annex of the treaty 
gi peace with Germany shall, as against citizens of the United 
states, be taken io mean any confirmation, ratification, or ap- 
proval of any act otherwise illegal or in contravention of the 
rights of citizens of the United States. 

13. The United States declines to accept any interest as trus- 
tee or in her own right, or any responsibility for the government 
or disposition of the overseas possessions of Germany, her 
rights and titles to which Germany renounces to the principal 
allied and associate] powers under articles 119 to 127, inclusive. 

“14. The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right 
to decide what questions affect its honor or its vital interests, 
and declares that such questions are not under this treaty to be 
submitted in any way either to arbitration or to the considera- 
tion of the council or of the assembly of the league of nations 
or any agency thereof, or to the decision or recommendation of 
any other power.” 


THE LEAGUE COVENANT AND THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I was very glad to have the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcncocKk] this morning introduce 
petitions and resolutions adopted by certain religious organiza- 
tions throughout the United States. I shall refer to some of 
those matters in the course of my address. I believe if there 
are any organizations which have great responsibilities to meet 


they are organizations composed of ministers of the gospel, who 
profess to preach the teachings of the Immaculate Master, I 
have not examined as carefully as I should like to do the history 
which I am about to rehearse, but it has been stated by one 
Sherman Pettigrew that during the entire known history of the 
world preachers have advocated war and that during the same 
period there have been 2,858 years of war and only 227 years of 
peace. Approximately 90 per cent of the leaders in the recent 
war were professed Christians and the other 10 per cent were 
Buddhists and Mohammedans. That being the case, 1 believe 
that the preachers should not only be interested but that they 
ought to feel that they have some responsibilities to meet in this 
matter. 

Mr. President, in connection with this covenant, which pro- 
poses an international organization, invested, as it is, with what 
I believe to be arbitrary and almost unlimited power, I feel that 
we should carefully look into the subject and ascertain what has 
been done by the Governments which are to be our partners in 
this colossal enterprise. 

In looking at it from an absolutely unprejudiced standpoint 
so far as it may affect foreign nations, but naturally with a keen 
interest on behalf of my own country, it appears to me that be- 
fore we enter into this world business on this tremendous scale 
it is the right as well as the duty of those of us who are repre- 
sentatives of the American people most carefully to scrutinize 
and investigate the affairs of our business partners. I shall, 
therefore, be compelled to refer to what has happened in the 
past, but in referring to what has been done by certain admin- 
istrations of the various governments of the world I shall only 
give such as are known to be historical facts. 

I hope that I may not be understood as favoring the people of 
any foreign nation as against the people of any other foreign 
nation, for such is absolutely not the case. I hope that the re- 
marks that I am about to make will not lead to the conclusion 
that I owe any allegiance to any country under the sun except 
to the United States of America. Neither do I want to be under- 
stood as entertaining any hatred whatever for the people of for- 
eign lands, and especially the British people or people of British 
descent. I consider it wholly unnecessary for me to make an 
effort to eulogize the English-speaking race, for American his- 
tory is an illustration so complete of what the English-speaking 
people did to establish this Government that any fulsome praise 
coming from me would add nothing to the glory of their splendid 
achievements, 

Mr. President, there is now pending in this body for our con- 
sideration a document denominated as the covenant for a league 
of nations combined with a treaty of peace between the allied 
nations and Germany. 

This is the first time in our history as a nation, and so far as 
I know it is the first time in the history of civilization, that the 
people of any nation have been forced to consider and urged 
to adopt as one document a treaty of peace which necessarily 
involves the settlement of claims, of boundaries, and indemnities. 
together with a covenant which prescribes rules of conduct, and 
both legal and moral obligations of the contracting parties, to be 
administered by an executive council or by a supergovernment. 

If this double-headed contract only provided for specific 
obligations and performances, setting forth in plain, unmistak- 
able terms what the obligations are, we might overlook the 
novelty of this scheme. But the most unfortunate and objec- 
tionable features of the covenant are its provisions setting up a 
supergovernment with unlimited powers defined in vague and 
indefinite language. 

I think it is only fair to say that the American people ure 
very much divided on the question of what this supergovernment 
can and can not do. Some of us honestly believe that it would 
be a surrender of our American sovereignty, of our Monroe doc- 
trine, and of control of questions affecting our vital interests to 
adopt this covenant in its present form. Others say that we 
would not surrender our sovereignty, our Monroe doctrine, and 
the control of questions affecting our vital interests by adopting 
it; but, at best, we stand divided as to the meaning of some of 
the provisions, and especially as to some of the most important 
provisions of the covenant. 

Some people seem to believe that this covenant embodies a 
new theory of promoting peace, but it does not, because in 
theory as well as in practice the making of peace treaties and 
alliances is as old as the world itself. They may be found and 
are referred to in the Old Testament; they are recorded on the 
monuments of Egypt and Assyria, and many of them will be 
found in the histories of Greece and Rome. 

These treaties and alliances may be classed as political, as 
treaties of peace, of cession, of boundary, of neutralization, of 
guaranty, but I know of no treaties or alliances subscribed to 
by any nation or nations in which there have not been specifie 
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provisions to safeguard and protect most carefully the sover- 
eignty of the nations or parties in interest. 

It has been the common practice among the people to enter into 
agreements for the submission of controversies to an arbitral 
tribunal, or the objects may have been commercial and relating 
to conventions. We have had treaties with reference to the 
slave trade, and navigation treaties. During the last 3,000 
years there have been an innumerable number of treaties and 
conventions relating to civil justice, and there have been confed- 
erations for special social objects. More than 500 years before 
the birth of Christ the celebrated treaty was made between 
Rome and Carthage. x 

In making a treaty the first consideration in importance is the 
object sought and the validity of the treaty. It must be made 
between competent parties, sovereign States. A treaty made be- 
tween the United States of America and Great Britain can right- 
fully be called a valid treaty, because both are competent to act; 
they are sovereign nations, But a treaty between British India 
and the United States is not a valid treaty, nor would a treaty 
between Egypt and British India be a valid treaty, because the 
foreign nations named are not sovereign States. 

At one time, since the beginning of the Christian era, it was 
held that a treaty between an infidel and a Christian State was 
not a valid contract or treaty. Treaties of peace and guar- 
anty were made between Great Britain and Portugal and 
other European nations as far back as 1378. 

This is not the first time that an effort has been made to 
unite the nations of the earth, to form an alliance and agree to 
a covenant for the promotion of peace, but it is the first time 
that an effort has been made to establish a supergovernment to 
rule every nation on the face of the earth. For centuries it has 
been the common practice among the nations of the earth when 
tired and sick of war to enter into alliances which would 
assure the parties to such an agreement that they would not 
be disturbed as long.as the agreement entered into was in good 
faith carried out, but these agreements have too often been 
violated and broken. They have, nevertheless, been the means of 
temporarily delaying war. But never has any nation been asked, 
as we are now asked, to surrender its sovereignty, involving 
its domestic and vital interests, nor have the people of any 
nation been asked to send their soldiers across the sea, a distance 
of 3,000 miles, to police any other nation, and thus guarantee 
the territorial integrity of foreign nations. 

As a rule, these treaties haye commenced with the following 
words: 

“Tn the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity” or 
“Tn the name of Almighty God.” 

I believe it is safe to say that all former peace treaties be- 
tween nations which have been of any great importance have 
at the outset referred to and recognized the existence of a 
supreme being; bus, contrary to this old custom, this treaty 
seems to ignore the existence of Almighty God; at any rate, 
it does not refer to nor recognize in any form the existence 
of a supreme being. 

The Holy Alliance, ratified by Alexander I, Emperor of Rus- 
sia, Francis I, Emperor of Austria, and Frederick William III. 
King of Prussia, on the 26th of September, 1815, if compared 
with the proposed league covenant, will be feund to be in better 
form, and is as much superior, both in spirit and in form, to this 
proposed covenant as is the Master's Sermon on the Mount to 
the Book of Talmud or the Koran. This so-called Holy Alliance, 
which was a general treaty, was based upon exalted Christian 
principles, but still it never became effective as a diplomatic 
instrument. But at that time Europe had gone through ceaseless 
wars for more than a quarter of a century, and the people were 
war-torn, tired, and sick of wars, as the people now are tired and 
sick of wars. The people were then, as we are now, praying for 
wars to end and for the promotion of peace among all the peoples 
of the earth. 

If the Holy Alliance of 1815, based as it was on the most beau- 
tiful declaration of principles to which any Christian could 
subscribe, was not regarded as a treaty, was not effective and 
lived up to, how can we expect that an unholy alliance such as 
is proposed at this time will promote peace? This proposed 
covenant sets up and establishes a supergovernment and au- 
thorizes an executive council consisting of nine men to dictate 
the business, the terms, and the policies of every nation on the 
earth with reference to both peace and war; and the people of 
the United States of America must take their chances with one 
representative on this executive council and with one vote 
in the assembly. This council consists of the representatives 
of the principal allied and associated powers, together with 
four other representatives of the league, and we have only one 
vote in the assembly as against the 32 original members of the 
league signatories of the treaty, and the possible 45 members of 


the league if the States which have been invited accede to the 
covenant. How can we expect that the smaller and less power- 
ful nations of the world will be satisfied, even though they sub- 
scribe to this autocratic and despotic constitution and covenant 
such as is proposed? 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, some people have been blessed 
with a great vocabulary and a superabundance of ingenuity and 
skill to prepare and use phrases which are very, very pleasing 
to the ear, but which are as meaningless as a sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal, and which are as impossible of execution 
as was the Holy Alliance of 1815. 

Anxious as we are, and glad as we all would be if it were. 
possible, to reach an agreement and have an understanding, 
with the peoples of the earth that no more wars should be 
fought, that no more human lives should be sacrificed on the 
field of battle, we must, nevertheless, not forget that the renais- 
sance of the people among the nations of the earth is not yet 
complete, Some of us, at least, fear that there still linger in 
the hearts and minds of men selfish and unworthy motives, and 
we refuse to believe that it is possible for all humanity to do to 
others as they would others should do unto them. So let us 
face the situation as it actually exists, and let us deal with it in 
an honest, upright, and practical way. Some of us refuse to be- 
lieve that the peoples of the earth have become perfect; and. 
we need not go to foreign lands to be convinced that mortal 
man still possesses a desire for wealth and power, and is not 
altogether careful how he may obtain it. The millennium has 
not been reached; a state of perfection is as much of an uncer- 
tainty to-day as it was in the days when former treaties and 
covenants were made and broken. ö : 

So let us not attempt the impossible, but let us preceed in 
a sane and practical manner; let us protect our own people 
first—the people of the United States—with confidence and full 
assurance and belief that we shall in the future as we have in 
the past, to the utmost of our ability, assist the helpless, defend 
the defenseless, assist and protect the oppressed, and to the 
best of our ability aid and support the people of the nations 
which may suffer injustice. But I believe that the people of 
the United States will resent the idea, and will take it as an 
insult, to be told by a council composed mostly of aliens that 
we must do thus and so. Whatever we do in the future should 
be done with the sanction and approval of our own people, and 
not at the command of some autocratic or despotic foreign 
power which would say Go“ and we must go, and “Come” 
and we must come. It should be left to the free will of the 
American people; it must be approved or disapproved through 
the representatives of the- people of the United States o 
America, up 

It is not necessary for me to point out what it has cost bur 
people to make this a free and independent Nation. It is not 
necessary to call attention to the battles fought by the heroes 
of the Revolutionary days, commencing at Lexington on April 
19, 1775, and ending at Yorktown on the 19th of October, 1781. 
It is not necessary to call attention to the War of 1812, when 
we were fighting for the freedom of the seas, or to the Civil 
War, when we had our internecine strife to perpetuate this 
Union. It is hardly necessary to call attention to what the 
brave boys did who fought in the Spanish-American War; and 
I am sure that no one has forgotten the heroic deeds of our 
American boys during this war—a war so costly in blood and 
treasure, a war so stupendous that no writer will ever be able 
to fully describe the sufferings and the losses to the entire 
human race. At any rate, let it not be said that these stupen- 
dous sacrifices which we haye made shall be treated lightly ; 
that the services which these young brave heroes of the United 
States have performed have already been forgotten by us, and 
that the sorrows and the tears of the mothers and other rela- 
tives and friends shall so soon be forgotten. 

We know that thousands of them have sacrificed their pre- 
cious blood, and for what? Was it to protect the territorial 
integrity of foreign nations? Was it to extend the boundary 
lines of aggressive European powers who wish to control the 
earth? Must it be said that we are ready or willing to turn 
over the affairs of government, the principles for which our 
boys believed they fought, to an executive council composed 
largely of aliens, and that from now on the several nationalities, 
many of whom are found among the nations of Europe, and also 
in Asia and. Africa, shall be denied the right of self-determina- 
tion and must submit to the mandate of this council or this 
league, regardless of how brutally they may be oppressed or 
how just their cause for freedom and liberty may be? 

The most cruel war in the history of the world has hardly 
ended; millions of men have been killed, more have been 
wounded, and billions of dollars of wealth have been squandered. 
We have hardly withdrawn from the conflict and ceased fighting, 
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and yet we are asked to give up that which has always been the 
most cherished ideal of the human race, the opportunity of 
independent and separate nationalities who love liberty and 
freedom to establish governments fit for free people to live in. 

I shall not go into the alleged causes which led us into this 
war, because in reading the statements made by prominent 
officials of the administration before the war and the state- 
ments that are being made now they differ somewhat; and 
listening to the debates in the Senate, it is evident that all do 
not agree as to the real causes, although the declaration of war 
itself is presumed to give the best reason for our entry into the 
terrible conflict. 

If I may be pardoned for digressing for a moment from the 
consideration of this proposed treaty, I wish to make a few 
observations with reference to conditions as I saw them for at 
least two years previous to our entry into the war. - But before 
I enter into any discussion as to what provoked or caused the 
unfriendly relations, and ultimately war, between the United 
States and Germany, I wish to say that no one could more 
severely condemn the wrongs and the injustices perpetrated 
upon the people of Belgium and France by the German army 
than I did, and on many occasions I said that the entry of the 
German army into those countries meant the ultimate defeat of 
the German army, and more than that, it meant the destruction 
of the German Government, and that the people of Germany 
would for generations to come have to bear the burdens and 
pay the penalties for the gross violations committed against the 
people of Belgium and France. 

It is a well-known fact that we all poured out our treasure 
and our sympathy, and helped in every way we could the people 
of Belgium and the people of France before our entry into the 
war, and it was our plain duty to do So. 

When on the 7th day of May, 1915, the Lusitania was sunk by 

a German submarine, I received from the metropolitan press of 
New York a telegram asking me to state my position with refer- 
ence to what should be done by the United States, and the files 
of at least one of those papers will show that I stated very 
plainly that although I was opposed to war I considered that 
the sinking of the Lusitania was an assault upon our Govern- 
ment and an insult to our flag and our people; that it was a 
gross violation of international law, and unless the German 
Imperial Government should immediately make reparation and 
cease its murderous operations against the American people it 
was 2 cause for war against them by our Government. 
+ I know that my telegram was printed in at least one of the 
New York papers, because it was reprinted in some of the western 
newspapers, which criticized me for the position I then took, 
and I was reminded of the fact that it was a mistake for any 
Member of this body to make such a frank declaration, because 
our President was committed to a policy of peace, and we had 
declared our intention to remain neutral and keep out of the 
European war. 

An election was subsequently held, and the people of my State 
and of the United States indorsed the position of President Wil- 
son in keeping this country out of war. It was nearly two years 
from the time the Lusitania was sunk until our declaration of 
war was made against the Imperial Government of Germany. 
I believed then, sir, and I believe now, that if a firm stand had 
been taken by the administration against the invasion of Belgium 
and France by the German army, and against the murder of 
American people regardless of whether they were on foreign ships 
or not; if we had made it known in unmistakable language and 
terms that immediate reparation must be made for the insult 
to our flag, and the gross violation of killing our people by sinking 
the Lusitania, and that submarine warfare must immediately 
stop or we would be compelled to resort to war, as we did two 
years later—I say if we had at that time taken such a firm stand 
and asserted our rights as a great government, I believe, sir, 
that there would have been no war between the United States 
and the Central Powers of Europe. -If we had taken the position 
that the German army must withdraw from Belgium and France 
or face the inevitable, if we had used more firmness instead of 
a shilly-shallying policy, there is every reason to believe that the 
German Government would have known that they would meet 
with an ignominious and disastrous defeat, because it would not 
take a military genius to know that Germany would have to 
surrender, as she could not hope to be successful against her 
European enemies and against the United States. 

I am not mentioning this as a criticism of the administration 
because I have stated that President Wilson's policy for peace 
was indorsed at the election of 1916. I know, because I per- 
sonally participated in that campaign, and any argument that 
might be advanced against President Wilson’s administration 
would immediately be met by his supporters with the assertion 
that he must be reelected in order that our beloved country 
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should be kept out of European wars. 
President Wilson in 1916 to the high position which he now 


That is what reelected 


holds. I am not relating this as a matter of criticism against 
the administration; I am simply reciting an historical fact, 
But after the election, what happened? Conditions seemed to 
change. The war clouds which had been visible only upon the 
horizon soon spread their gloomy darkness over our entire land; 
and it now became apparent that the sinking of the Lusitania 
Was a violation of international law, a violation of American 
rights and decency; and the friends of the administration who 
formerly had pictured the horrors of war, and who had promised 
the American people that we would keep out of it, now changed 
from angels of peace to advocates of war. 

All these changes took place suddenly; it all happened, so 
to speak, over night. But no one was permitted to discuss 
it. The freedom of speech was not only limited, but denied and 
prohibited; and, unless you were in a position and willing to 
say “So sayeth the king,“ you were denominated a pro-German 
and a iraitor; and even before the war was declared it was 
treason to express an honest opinion. No one was permitted 
to ask for information as to what had been done or what had 
happened to cause this sudden changé, and history already 
reveals that much misinformation was given to the people of 
this country. - 

The Angel of Peace had now vanished, and the country De- 
came inflamed with the spirit of war, and if any Member of this 
or the other body of Congress should take a very limited portion 
of time to discuss the question, he was at once consigned to be 
guillotined, or to face a firing squad. 

As one member of this body, I felt that sufficient information 
was not given by the administration to warrant this sudden 
change; without at least some discussion upon a resolution which 
meant so much to America and to the American people, in- 
volving, as it did, the lives of millions of our people and the 
expenditure of untold sums of treasure. On this fateful day, 
the 4th day of April, 1917, I was one of the six Senators who 
voted against this resolution. I do not wish to take up the time 
of the Senate to go over the brief statement which I then made, 
but I ask unanimous consent to insert at the conclusion of my 
remarks the statement which I then made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I believe now, as I did then, 
that we had as much right to oppose the resolution as any other 
Member had to speak and vote for it. I well remember how 
some of you, who are now clamoring for this covenant which yon 
say will give an immediate peace, were then acting as demons of 
war—nothing could be discussed, no information could be ob- 
tained even by a Member of Congress, we had to take orders from 
our Chief Executive, and regardless of whether we saw hones! 
mistakes made or not, no one would be allowed to correct them. 
But you say now that you hate war, and you believe in peace. 
You know as well as I do that this covenant will not be a 
promoter of lasting peace; you know as well as I do that 
no covenant can be made to promote a lasting peace unless 
it is based upon the fundamental principles of justice and 
equality. You need not be alarmed and you must not console 
yourselves with the false hope that the people of the country 
have so soon forgotten this horrible conflict, so costly to them, 
a war which robbed them of so many of their loved ones, and 
which placed upon them the burdens of taxation which it will 
take generations to overcome. You need not console yourselves 
with the idea that they will so soon forget the sudden change and 
the hasty action which you then took. 

The citizens of the United States unanimously supported the 
administration during the war. It was their patriotic duty to 
do so after war was declared ; to have done otherwise would have 
been disobedience to law, and disloyalty to our country. Un- 
doubtedly there were many honest, well-meaning, and law- 
abiding citizens who were at a loss to understand what com- 
pelling force caused our entry into the war so suddenly after 
President Wilson’s second inauguration. Most of the people did 
not know that the revolutionary outbreak in Russia to a large 
extent changed the European conditions. Had the Russian 
armies continued to fight the armies of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, the war would undoubtedly have ended much sooner 
than it did; there would also have been less demand for Ameri- 
can troops, because Germany would have been defeated if Russia 
with her once powerful armies had been able to carry on a 
vigorous fight. Nevertheless, a great number of loyal American 


citizens believed that we should either have entered the war at 
an earlier time or else stayed out altogether, That was honest 
opinion. 

I made the statement that if war should be declared I would 
do my full duty. Mr. President, I can truthfully assert that my 
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promise has been made good, as four young men bearing my 
name, and of my nearest kin, participated in the horrible con- 
flict on the battle fields of France, three of whom were in the 
trenches as doughboys and the fourth one served in the heavy 
Artillery until the day the armistice was signed. All of these 
boys were under age and not subject to conscription. None of 
them sought a swivel-chair position, but fought on the battle 
fields of France and elsewhere in the trenches and on the fields 
until the armistice was signed. We contributed in a most sub- 
stantial way in every way that we could to the support of our 
Army, and no red-blooded American could afford to do less after 
our declaration of war than to aid to the extent of his ability to 
help furnish food, supplies, and money to successfully prosecute 
the war. 

Of course I am not saying this boastfully, but I want to remind 
the character assassins and detractors of the past that the suc- 
cess of the war so far as America is concerned can not be at- 
tributed to those who spoke longest and loudest and did the 
shouting. Throughout this entire land the patriotic men and 
women, regardless of party or creed, regardless of nationality 
or descent, most leyally contributed in every way possible, and 
it was but natural for them to do so, because their sons were in 
the struggie; they were doing the fighting, and were the most 
potential in winning the war. 

I have called attentson to this because very naturally the ques- 
tion will be asked, Why are those who opposed the declaration of 
war now against this covenant and this treaty? 

Mr. President, we are not opposing the treaty of peace. If 
the Shantung robbery were not included in the provisions of the 
treaty, I should not oppose the treaty; but I am opposing the 
covenant, which in all fairness ought to be considered as a sepa- 
rate document by this body and by the Chief Executive of our 
land. 

Answering for myself only, I wish to say that there never 
was presented to the American people a document so replete with 
inconsistencies and with provisions so dangerous and fuil of pit- 
falls as the proposed covenant. There never was in the history 
of our country presented to this legislative body a document so 
inimical to the best interests of our country and our people, and 
it really seems to me that every provision affecting American 
interests must have been conceived in iniquity and born in sin. 
In the first place, it is established on the basis of inequality and 
injustice, and it adds to the power of the stronger nations as 
against the weaker nations, and worst of all it takes from the 
people of dependencies, of empires, and kingdoms the God-given 
right to rebel against tyranny and injustice. 

If we ratify this covenant as proposed, we bind ourselves and 
our posterity to support the dominant powers of every nation 
that belongs to this league, and to participate in their wars, 
their struggles, and their troubles; and the question of self- 
determination will have been completely defeated and destroyed. 
If we ratify this treaty, we, as members of the league, must live 
up to all its provisions, both moral and legal. If we do not 
intend to do so, let us not obligate ourselves to do so. If we 
approve this treaty we would have nothing to say as to which 
side of the question we shall make our fight, because that would 
be determined by the council or by the league. This covenant 
in its present form sets up an autocracy with powers unrivaled 
or unheard of among the family of man. It would take from 
the American people their sovereign rights; it would involve 
them in the wars of Europe, Asia, and Africa whenever the 
members of the league might see fit to demand our service; 
and as to our representation in the league, it discriminates 
against us. 

The senior Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] the 
other day called attention to the fact that the American Nation 
is composed of peoples from many foreign lands. America has 
been an asylum for the oppressed and the poor; it has brought 
to our shores virile men and women, men and women possessing 
the very best and strongest minds, all of whom loved freedom 
and independence more than they respected the emperors, kings, 
and rulers of Europe. Most of these men and women have come 
to our shores to obtain for themselves their own freedom and 
liberty; they were anxious to become citizens of the United 
States because they knew that they would share the blessings 
and the liberties of the natural-born citizens of our land; they 
were anxious to renounce all their allegiance to the rulers of 
the lands from whence they came. They have been obedient to 
law, and while their hearts may throb with friendly feelings 
toward the land of their birth—and it is only natural that they 
should feel friendly toward their own kin—they have always 
been mindful of the responsibilities and the obligations which 
they owe to their adopted country. There may be exceptions to 
this rule, but I am glad to say that there are mighty few who 
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have disgraced themselves and their ancestors by showing dis- 
obedience to law and disloyalty to their adopted land. This is 
now their country, and they are in soul and spirit loyal to 
America; the Stars and Stripes is their banner and they have 
manifested their loyalty and their eagerness to defend our flag, 
because thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands, of these young 
men have offered to sacrifice, and thousands have sacrificed, 
their all on the fields of battle. These men know that men of 
foreign birth can pay the greatest tribute to their ancestors 
and to the country from whence they or their ancestors came, 
by becoming loyal, patriotic, and law-abiding citizens. And let 
me say right now that no man of foreign birth who comes to 
this country to better his condition, who advocates the destruc- 
tion of government, who refuses to be obedient to law, or who 
looks upon citizenship as an empty honor or an informal cere- 
mony, has any right whatever to ask to become a citizen of the 
United States and share the blessings of liberty, freedom, and 
justice; and such men should not be permitted to live in the 
United States, but they should be sent back to the country from 
whence they came. 

Mr. President, I am aware that a few foreigners who had 
the opportunity to land on American soil have been unfaithful 
to the promises they made when they were permitted to 
enter our shores. Some of them haye not become citizens of 
this country. For such men I shall make no apology, be- 
cause I believe that the man who asks to share our blessings 
should also assume his share of our burdens and responsi- 
bilities. 

But I am not defending or speaking for individuals. I am 
calling attention to the different nationalities in our country.’ 
It is of the patriotism of nationalities I speak and not of indi- 
viduals. 

Speaking of our heroic soldiers and their ancestry, is it, 
possible that anyone will dare to question the loyalty and the 
valor of the American soldier of Irish or British blood, of Scan- 
dinavian, of French, of Italian, of Finnish, of Russian, or even 
of German, or any other blood or ancestry? To do so would 
be a malignant falsehood, because millions of American boys, 
descendants of citizens of foreign birth, went to the field of 
battle with only one purpose in view, and that was to win a 
glorious victory for the United States of America. Who will 
challenge the Americanism of these patriotic heroes, all of 
whom stood ready to sacrifice their all upon the battle fields of 
France and elsewhere for the protection of the Stars and 
Stripes, and for the honor and the glory of America? 

It is true that we are called a representative democracy, and 
this is one of the fundamental principles which the American 
soldier had in mind; that the administration of our Govern- 
ment shall be in the hands of the many and not of the few; 
that nobility and rank shall not be recognized, but that our 
citizens when distinguished shall be preferred to public service 
upon merit and honor, and, first of all, because of loyalty to 
America and to American institutions and ideals. If excellence 
and honor are recognized, let it be based upon meritorious service, 
so that we shall always have laws which secure equal justice to 
all alike in their private disputes, and let this principle extend 
to public and internationa) disputes. If we do so, it will not 
be necessary for us to copy from our neighbors; it will not 
be necessary for us to enter into any rivalry with the insti- 
tutions of others, because we shall prove to the world that the 
fundamental principles enunciated by the fathers still live, 
and that America shall, in the future as in the past, exemplify 
in deed as wiil as in word the teachings of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, the Adamses, Monroe, Lincoln, and other great heroic 
statesmen, who through their love for the people of America 
served for the promotion of justice, liberty, and freedom. 

Mr. President, I now come to the covenant which I shall 


briefly discuss. 
ARTICLE 1. 


In the very first paragraph of article 1 of the covenant we 
find this provision: 

The original members of the league of nations shall be those of tho 
Signatories which are named in the annex to this covenant, and also 
such of those other States named in the annex as shall accede without 
reseryation to this covenant, 

Why was it necessary in order to become an original member 
of the league to provide that the covenant must be agreed to 
without reservations, which might mean without explanation, 
and also without the right of any of the signatories to place a 
definite construction upon the language or proyisions of the 
covenant? 

In the second paragraph of article 1 we find this provision: 


Any fully self-governing State, dominion, or colony not named in the 
annex may become a member of the league if its admission is agreed, 
to by two-thirds of the assembly, provided that it shall give effective 
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In the first place, this paragraph makes clear that the league 
is not a mere debating society as has been contended by the 
President of the United States; secondly, it means that any 
dominion or colony may become a member of the league if 
agreed to by two-thirds of the assembly. 

The self-governing dominions or colonies under the control of 
Great Britain being recognized as original members of the 
league of nations and as signatories to the treaty of peace, it 
will become more difficult in the future for any other dominion 
or colony to be recognized in like manner as a member of the 
league. 

A great deal has been said with reference to the privilege 
granted a member of the league to withdraw from the league. 

We find in the third paragraph of article 1 this language: 

Any member of the league may, after two years’ notice of its in- 
tention so to do, withdraw from the league, provided that all its in- 
ternational obligations and all its obligations under this covenant shall 
have been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 

Under this provision it might become not only difficult, but 
absolutely impossible for any nation to withdraw from the 
league, because it would be easy for the council or the league to 
impose international or other obligations which would estop the 
applicant from withdrawing, because the requirements might 
be of such a nature as would be impossible of fulfillment. 

ARTICLE 2. 

Article 2 provides that the action of the league under this 
covenant shall be effected through the instrumentality of an 
assembly and of a council, with a permanent secretariat. This 
is a very simple and plain provision, and can not easily be mis- 
construed. 

If we analyze this article we must conclude that what is pos- 
sible to be done under the authorities granted this league may 
be done under the exertion of power or force, or under the 
agency, activity, or operation of the council or of the league. 
I think we shall all agree that whatever shall be done or exe- 
euted through this organization will be done through the instru- 
mentality of the assembly and of the council. We must come 
to the conclusion that it means that the action, operation, or 
whatever is being done, is effected, executed, performed, en- 
forced, accomplished. or fulfilled through the operation of the 
assembly and the council. 

ARTICLE 3. 

The first paragraph of article 3 reads as follows: . 

The assembly shall consist of representatives of the members of the 

gue, 


The second paragraph reads: 

The assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time to time as 
occasion may require at the seat of the league or at such other place as 
may be decided upon. X 

Both of these paragraphs are plain, and can not easily be mis- 
construed. 

The third paragraph, however, is one that is not so easily 
understood because it deals in the broadest sense with all mat- 
ters within the sphere of action of the league or affecting the 
peace of the world. Quoting the whole paragraph, it reads: 

The assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within the 
sphere of action of the league or affecting the peace of the world. 

There never was, nor do I believe that there ever will be, any 
man possessing the wisdom fully to realize the scope, the 
full interpretation and meaning of this paragraph. Who can 
say what may be affecting, or what may not be affecting, the 
peace of the world? Any and every exertion or performance 
of any human being may te a greater or lesser degree affect 
the peace of the world. Any and all things done by a govern- 
ment will to a greater or smaller degree affect the peace of the 
world. So that we may easily Inquire, What is there to pro- 
hibit, or what vital question may arise which does not come 
under the jurisdiction of this league? It may be a financial 
or an economic question, it may be a religious or moral question, 
or it may be a question of government; and it seems to me 
that this body of men must necessarily be possessed with more 
wisdom than was possessed by Solomon in order to meet the 
responsibilities devolved upon them. 

Is it good statesmanship to trust our vital interest to be de- 
cided by this council consisting of one American only as against 
all the other members, most of whom are aliens; to trust them to 
decide our questions of vital interest such as education, immi- 
gration, and other questions most vitally affecting the people of 
our Nation? 

ARTICLE 4. 


Article 4 provides that the council shall consist of representa- 
tives of the principal allied and associated powers, together with 
representatives of four other members of the league. This means 


that Great Britain, Japan, France, Italy, and the United States, 
shall be permanent members of the council, and that four other 
members of the league shall be selected by the assembly from 
time to time in its discretion; and until the appointment of the 
representatives of the four members of the league, Belgium, 
Brazil, Spain, and Greece are named as members. It also pro- 
vides that with the approval of a majority of the assembly the 
council may name additional members of the league, whose rep- 
resentatives shall always be members of the council. The coun- 
cil, with like approval may increase the number of members of 
the league, to be selected by the assembly for representation’ 
on the council. 

It will be observed that the four members to be selected by 
the assembly may be so selected from time to time in its discre- 
tion. It is fair to presume that there will be no change in the} 
membership of the council unless the countries which are 
dominating the league shall desire that such a change be made. 
It is also fair to presume that the membership of the council | 
will not be increased unless Great Britain and her allies should, 
desire that it be increased, as it is plain to us all that the same 
countries which control the assembly will also control the council. 

In this article it is provided that the council may deal at its 
meetings with any matter within the sphere of action of the 
league, or affecting the peace of the world. 

In article 3 it is provided that the assembly may deal at its 
meetings with any matter within the sphere of action of the 
league, or affecting the peace of the world. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that both the assembly and the council have jurisdiction) 
and may deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere 
of action of the league or of the council, affecting the peace of 
the world. 

It has been argued by the President and his supporters that, 
Great Britain does not have six votes. Technically that may, 
be true, but it is quite certain that upon any and every ques- 
tion affecting the welfare of Great Britain or any of her 
colonies, she will have six votes, and the United States will 
have only one vote. It has also been argued that Canada’ 
can not become a member of the council. It may be true that 
she will not become a member of the council, because, as I 
have said, in all probability no change whatever will be made, 
but if a change is desired—and that change can only be made 
by Great Britain and her allies, as she will be in control— 
there is absolutely no reason why Canada can not become a 
member of the council. 

I desire to read from the speech of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. REED] made on September 22, 1919, on page 5710 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


On September 3, Sir Robert Borden, premier of Canada, in address- 
ig he Canadian Parliament, declared, in answering the inquiry, 
a n are the powers and what is the standing of Canada in the 
league?" 

“The new and definite status of the dominions at the peace con- 
ference is further manifested in the constitution of the league of 
nations, Since they had enjoyed the same status at the peace con- 
ference as that of soy Bb powers, we took the und that the dominions 
shouid be similarly accepted in the future International relationship 
contemplated by the league. The league of nations commission, while 
inclined to accept this in principle, did not at the outset accept all 
Its implications, as was apparent in the first draft of the covenant. 
This document, however, was professedly tentative. The dominions’ 
case was pressed, and in the final form, as amended and incorporated 
in the treaty of peace with Germany, the status of the dominions ag 
to membership and representation the assembly and the council 
was fully recognized. are to become members signatories of the 
treaty, and the terms of the document make no distinction between 
them and other natory members 

Now, get this, for I am coming back to it— 

“ An official statement as to the true Intent and meaning of the pro+ 
visions of the cevenant in that regard was secured by me, and is om 
record in the archives of the peace conference.” 

The British premier goes on to state that a similar question arose in 
respect to the constitution of the international labor organization and 
in substance declares that the representatives of the dominions and 
colonies foreed its revision so as to recognize their status in that organi- 
poo bell it had been recognized in the league covenant. He then 

a s 


“I hope the House will realize that the recognition and status ac- 
corded to the British dominions at the peace conference were not won 
without constant effort and firm insistence. In all these efforts the 
dominions had the strong and unwavering support of the British prime 
minister and his colleagues.” 

Further on he discusses the future of the British Empire, and in 
substance declares that the colonies are to be reco; as nations in 
their dealings with the British Empire itself, held together, however, 
by what he says is a British league of nations, 

Referring back to the statement just =. I call attention to the 
clause in statement of Sir Robert Borden : 

sions of the. . (the statuses — of 

of the covenant in t rega as to mem 
the dominions and colonies) was —.— by me and is on record in the 
archives of the peace conference.” 

That official statement filed in the archives of the peace conference 
was undoubtedly disclosed in the House of Commons of Canada on 

ber 9 by Hon. Arthur Lewis Sifton, minister of public works, 
and one of the representatives of Canada at the Versailles conference, 
and one of the plenipotentiaries who signed the treaty for the Dominion. 


1919. 
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After coneurring generally in the statement made ms Sir Robert Bor- 
den as to the struggles of the Dominion’s statesmen to secure the full 
right to take part in the peace conference, he said: 

“And, undoubtedly, they did work— 

The Canadian representatives— 
“in conjunction with the permanent officials of the British Govern- 
ment for the purpose of assisting in the formation of the 
treaty that would be of great advantage to Great Britain, to the ad- 
vantage of the British Empire, and, as far as possible, a fair and honor- 


able treaty for the world at large.” 
hotograph of the British soul. I 


That is the British view. It is a 
do not say that with unkindness for Great Britain; she is not a 


monster, but she is a great power that first secures great advantage to 
herself and then, as far as possible, a fair and honorable treaty for the 
other fellow. I continue reading; { should not have broken the thread 
of my discourse. I read on; 

“That work— 

That is, the work of securing this recognition— 

“was performed in connection with what I may call the peace treaty 
proper.” 

I continue rng: 

“The leader of the opposition contends that we can not take any 
part in the league of nations. 

“The President of the United States contends that they can not 
take any part in the league of nations; that they are only members 
of the council; that they have not any authority; that they are just 
admitted to a debating society. Let us see what these Canadians say: 

„The leader of the opposition contends that we can not take an 
part in the league of nations. Let me say that Clemenceau, Presi- 
dent Wilson, and Lloyd-George disagreed absolutely with the honorable 
gentleman in that contention.’ 

In proof of this he submitted the following letter signed by Clemen- 
ceau, Wilson, and George: 

“<The question having been raised as to the meaning of article 4 
of the league of nations covenant, we have been requested by Sir Rob- 
ert Borden to state whether we concur in his view that upon the true 
construction of the first and second paragraphs of that article rep- 
resentatives of the self-governing dominions of the British Empire 
may be selected or named as members of the council. We have no hesi- 
tation in expressing our entire concurrence in this view. If there were 
any doubt it would be entirely removed by the fact that the articles 
are not subject to a narrow or technical construction, 

(Signed) G. CLEMENCEAU. 
Woobnow WILSON. 
D. LLOYD-GEORGE. 
“*Dated at the Quai D’Orsay, Paris, the 6th day of May, 1919.““ 


I suppose that is sufficient proof that Canada’s representatives 
ean become members of the council if it is decided to make a 
change. Of course, as I said in the first place, if it is deemed 
best to leave matters in statu quo, there will be no change; 
but if the change is made it must be plain to every Senator 
here or to any man who has carefully read this document that 
Canada may become a member of the council as well as a mem- 
ber of the league, because it is agreed that she is one of the 
signatories and original members of the league. 

ARTICLE 5. 


This article provides as follows: : 

Except where otherwise expressly provided in this covenant or by the 
terms of the present treaty, d ons at any meeting of the assembly 
or of the council shall require the agreement of all the members of the 
league represented at the meeting. 

It is clear that in any and all business of any great importance 
it will be held that the decision at any meeting of the assembly 
or of the council must be unanimous. It would be argued that 
this is in the interest of the United States, which has only one 
vote. Let us see from a practical standpoint how it would work 
out. If the United States were one of the parties to a contro- 
versy, she would not, according to one of the paragraphs of 
article 15, be entitled to vote, because that paragraph reads: 

If a report by the council is unanimously agreed to by the members 
thereof other than the representatives of one or more of the ties 
to the dispute, the members of the league agree that they will not 
go to war with any party to the dispute which complies with the recom- 
mendations of the report. 

This clearly indicates that if the parties which are not parties 
to the dispute shall agree, it will not be necessary to submit the 
matter to arbitration. But the question may be decided by 
unanimous vote, leaving out the countries of the parties which 
are the parties in dispute. 

I have heard it stated so often on this floor that this council 
will have no important work to perform. I have heard that 
argued by lawyers who have made themselves famous as 
students of law. I ask, in all seriousness, how can any right- 
thinking man who can read either the English language or the 
French language or both stand upon this floor and assert that 
no important function can be transacted by this council in the 
face of that language? 

ARTICLE 6. 

This article only provides for the modes of procedure by the 

league, and also how the secretaries, etc., shall be appointed. 
ARTICLE 7. 

This article provides where the seat of the league shall be 
established, and who may attend. It also provides that repre- 
sentatives or members of the league and officials of the league 
‘engaged in business of the league shall enjoy diplomatic privi- 
leges and immunities. 


ARTICLE 8. 


This article is a significant one. It demonstrates that those 
who framed this covenant, to a small extent, at least, recognized 
that on the maintenance of peace depends the reduction of na- 
tional armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety, etc., but it leaves it to the council to decide what the 
reduction of armaments shall be. 

Quoting the second paragraph of this article, which reads: 

The council, taking account of the geographical situation and circum- 
stances of each State, shall formulate plans for such reduction for the 
consideration and action of the several Governments, 

The brief paragraph following provides that “Such plans 
shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at least every 
10 years.” 

The fourth paragraph provides: 

After these plans shall have been adopted by the seyeral Governments, 
the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded without the 
concurrence of the council. 

And yet you say the council does not perform any important 
function, when, as a matter of fact, the council has it in its 
power to say what each nation shall have as a matter of arma- 
ments, of standing armies and of navies. 

To anyone who understands the English language or the 
French language it must be apparent that the executive council 
of the league dictates the policy of its members with reference 
to armaments. 

The fifth paragraph of this article is not only significant, but 
alarming. It provides that: 

The members of the league agree that the manufacture by private 
enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open to grave objec- 
tions. The council shall advise how the evil effects attendant upon 
such manufacture can be prevented, due regard being had to the necessi- 
ties of those members of the league which are not able to manufacture 
the munitions and implements of war necessary for their safety. 

While the delegates to this convention recognized that it was 
necessary in order to maintain the peace of the world to reduce 
armaments, yet they proceeded on the theory that it will be 
necessary for all the members of the league to be provided with 
armaments, so it is provided that due regard shall be paid to such 
States as are unable to manufacture for themselyes munitions 
and implements of war. 

In the last paragraph of this article it is provided that all 
the members of the league must furnish full and frank informa- 
tion as to the amount of armaments as well as their military, 
naval, and air programs, and such of their industries as are 
adaptable to warlike purposes. Let us see, now, what that 
means. That means, of course, that the question of production 
as well as the enterprise of munitions and implements of war 
must be reported to the league. In other words, this super- 
government will have the authority to demand full and frank 
reports with reference to the condition of the industries of its 
membership, whether food products or munitions and imple- 
ments of war, and for this purpose there is provided in article 
9 a permanent commission which shall advise the council on 
the execution of the provisions of articles 1 and 8 on military, 
naval, and air questions generally, 

ARTICLE 10. 

We now come to the celebrated article 10, which, I think, is one 
of the most objectionable in the entire proposed covenant : 

The members of the league undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external N TES the territorial re a and existing politi- 
eal independence of all members of the league. In case of any such 
aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression the 
couse shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 

I seriously doubt if any two members of this body or any 
two citizens anywhere would agree upon the construction and 
the meaning of this article. I may be entirely mistaken in my 
analysis and my conclusions, but I interpret it to mean that the 
members of the league agree to preserve and protect the ter- 
ritorial integrity and the existing political independence of all 
the members of the league. I construe the last sentence of this 
paragraph to mean that in case of any aggression or assault, or 
in case of any threat against any member of the league, the 
council shall advise what steps are to be taken and what means 
are to be employed in order that the obligations entered into 
shall be fulfilled. 

The proponents of this league argue that this article does not 
mean that the United States or any other member of this league 
shall be compelled to go to war or to assist in maintaining the 
territorial integrity or the political independence of any foreign 
nation unless it be so directed by the legal authorities of the 
government of any member of the league. I wish I could believe 
that, Mr. President. In other words, if the United States should 
become a member of this league she would not be compelled to 
send her boys across the sea to wage war against any nation 
unless Congress should so direct. 
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In all probability the people of the United States would likely 
do what the friends of this measure say they must do, but it is 
very clear to me that if the executive council should command 
that the United States send her soldiers abread to protect some 
European, Asiatic, or African nationality, and if the United 
States should refuse until Congress had so declared, we would 
have violated article 10, because the language is so plain and 
so clear that it can not be misunderstood by anyone. 

If we join this league we are both morally and legally bound 
to abide by all the provisions of it, and article 10 provides in un- 
mistakable language that if the council directs that war shall 
þe declared against some nation because of some violation of the 
territorial integrity and the existing political independence of 
such nation, the council shall advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled, and certainly it would do so. 

How any red-blooded American who loves American liberty 
and American independence can subscribe to a proposition of this 
sort is beyond my comprehension. With the existing inequali- 
ties and the discriminations prevailing if this covenant is adopted 
it seems to me unthinkable that any real American should be 
willing to agree to a provision so eminently unfair and so dan- 
gerous and destructive of our American Government, 


ARTICLE 11. 
Article 11 provides that: 


Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
CCF — 8 matter of concern 


to disturb international peace or the good understanding between 
nations upon which peace depends. 

This article makes it possible for any member of the league 
to summon a meeting of the council, and to interfere with any 
war or threat of war, whether it affects any of the members 
ef the league or not. In other words, this supergovernment 
undertakes to dictate and regulate the affairs of every nation 
on the face of the globe. Can it be possible that such a policy 
would promote peace? And does anyone believe that it would 
be possible for the dominant powers of the league at any 
time in the future to reduce armaments to a minimum? Is 
it not reasonable to believe that munitions and armaments 
must be increased on a tremendously large scale, so that peace 
may be enforced by war, and that no small nation will at any 
time in the future have the right to demand reform, regardless 
of how oppressed, or of how brutal the treatment of its people 
may be by the dominant nation which may happen to be a 
member of the league? 

In other words, if any of the European, Asiatic, or African 
peoples shall be threatened with war, our boys must again cross 
the ocean to police the boundary lines of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, possibly to extend boundary lines. If yon want them to 
do that, vote for it. I for one am not in favor of it. This is 
limitless autocracy and oligarchy complete; self-determination 
will forever be a thing of the past. Peoples who want to be 
freed from the oppression and brutality of the rulers of the 
&ominant powers would never, as long as this league is in exist- 
ence, enjoy their inherent right to withdraw and become a 
separate government dominated by any certain nationality. 

I wonder what has become of the idealistic 14 points; the 
freedom of the seas; of the right of the people to self-deter- 
mination, to rule themselves in aceordance with their own 
views? The executive council of the league of nations might 
just as well adopt the slogan used by that distinguished auto- 
crat, Louis XIV, who said, “ I am the State,” because it would 
be the State; it would be the controlling factor; the men com- 
posing this executive council would indicate and control the 
policy of every nation on the globe. 

The last paragraph of this article provides: - 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of each member of the 
league to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council any 
circumstance whatever affecting internationul relations which threat- 
ens to disturb international peace or the good und between 
nations upon which peace depends. 

To use an old time-worn phrase, “that may embrace and 
constitute a multitude of sins.” It may affect the economic 
affairs of this Nation, as well as international trade and other 
matters affecting international transactions. 5 

ARTICLE 12. 

In this article we agree, if we become a member of this 
that if there should arise between us any dispute likely to lead 
to 2 rupture we will submit the matter either to arbitration or 
to inquiry by the council; and we agree in no case te resort to 


war until three months after the award by the arbitrators or 
the report by the council. 

In the second paragraph it provides: 
ay case under this article the award of the arbitrators shall be 

thin a reasonable and the 
.... o de Sepia ee e| 

Standing alone there could be no objection to this article; 
but in the article which follows, article 13, the members of 
the league agree that whenever any dispute shall arise between 
them which they recognize to be suitable for submission to 
arbitration, and which can not be satisfactorily settled by diplo-| 
macy, they will submit the whole subject matter to arbitration, | 
and so forth. 

If there is a dispute in interpretation of the treaty— 

As to the existence of any fact which if established would constl-; 
tute a breach of any international obligation, or as to the extent and 
nature of the reparation to be made for any such breach, are 
5 those which are generally suitable for submission to arbi- 

In article 12 the members of the league agree that if there; 
should arise any dispute which would lead to a rupture, they 
would submit the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by 
the council. And in article 13 it is provided that in case of any 
such dispute the court of arbitration to which the case is re- 
ferred shall be a court agreed upon by the parties to the dispute. , 

The provision is very indefinite, and the only choice is to have 
the matter left either to arbitration or to inquiry by the council. 
Then it is agreed that in no case will either party resort to war 
until three months after the award by the arbitrators or of the 
report of the council. 

ARTICLE 13. 


This article is to some extent similar to the preceding one in 
that it refers to arbitration. Under the first paragraph of this 
article it is agreed that whenever any dispute shall arise between 
the members which they recognize to be suitable for submission 
to arbitration, and which can not be satisfactorily settied by 
Ti: they will submit the whole subject matter to arbitra- 

on. 


Paragraph 2 submits for arbitration any question with 
reference to the interpretation of any question of international 
law or with reference to any fact which if established would 
constitute a breach of any international obligation, also as to the. 
damages which may be assessed or the reparation to be made for 
any such breach. 


In 
made 
made 


ARTICLE 14. 

Article 14 provides for the establishment of a permanent court: 
of international justice, which court shall be competent to hear 
and determine any dispute of international character which the 
parties thereto submit to it. It might also give an advisory 
opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it either by the 
council or by the assembly. 

ARTICLE 15, 

This article clothes the council with great authority and power 
in that it provides: 

If there should arise between members of the league dispute, 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration in ac- 
eordance with article 13, the members of the league agree that they 
will submit the matter to the council. 2 party to the dispute may 
372. oie si anche si MASURAT arcaugumente tee] 
a full investigation and consideration thereof. 

In case the council shall fail to effect a settlement of the dis- 
pute, the article provides that a statement shall be made up, 
giving the facts regarding the dispute, and also the terms of 
settlement thereof as the council may deem appropriate. If the 
dispute is not settled, the council shall either unanimously, or 
by a majority vote, publish a report containing a statement of 
the facts of the dispute and the recommendations which are 
deemed just and proper in regard thereto. In other words, the 
council is authorized to decide the case by a majority vote by, 
declaring what it deems as just and proper. On the other hand, 
if the council fails to reach a report unanimously agreed to by 
the members thereof other than the representatives of one or’ 
more of the parties to the dispute, the members of the league 
reserve to themselves the right to take such action as they shall 
consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice. In 
other words, the league may, if it sees fit, make its decision and 
enforce such penalties as “it” may deem to be right and just. 

It is claimed by the friends ef this measure that in no case 
shall the council or the league interfere with any domestic ques- 
tion, but the eighth paragraph of this article provides: 

ai Shee CDS DEFE he PENIN $s eee’ Be an at Sue and is 
TTT 
shall so report, and shall make no tion as to its settlement. 

That means, in my judgment, that the council shall be the 
judge and shall decide whether or not the question is a domes- 
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tic one; so it is not fair to say that the United States or any 
other country which shall become a member of this league can 
decide for itself what is or is not a purely domestic question. 

In the next paragraph we find that the council has the au- 
‘thority, and it may in any case under article 15 refer the dispute 
‘to the assembly. This may be done at the request of either 
party to the dispute; so it will not do to say that the league isa 
‘mere “debating society” because it has the power and authority, 
and may have to decide some of the most important questions 
affecting the nations which are parties to the dispute. 

The last paragraph of this article provides: 

In any 
article and 


concurred in by the 
resented on the council and of a ma- 
exclusive in each case of 


es to the 


But it is argued by the proponents of this covenant that neither 
the council nor the assembly renders any verdict or award. Such 
arguments are not warranted by the facts if we are to assume 
that the assembly or the council will use the authority and the 
power granted to it under article 15 as well as under article 12, 

i ARTICLE 16, 

This article in very plain language provides that: 

Should any member of the league resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants under articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall i facto be deemed 
eae committed an act of war against all other members of the 

How can any Senator, in view of this language, argue that 
neither the council nor the assembly has the authority to render 
a verdict or an award when it is declared that in the case of a 
disregard for that which may have been done by either the 
council or the assembly shall of itself be deemed as an act of war 
against all members of the league? I can not see how anyone 
can justify his position by using the argument that neither the 
council nor the assembly has any power. I do not know by what 
mode of reasoning anyone can come to any other conclusion 
than that both the assembly and the council have almost 
plenary powers in the matter of settlements between members 
as well as between those who might not be members of the 
league. The authority and-the powers of the council are author- 
ized to the extent of recommending to the several governments 
concerned what effective military, naval, or air force the mem- 
bers of the league shall severally contribute to the armed forces 
to be used to protect the covenants of the league. 

The other day I listened to a speech of the able Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SuEm ran], and I heard the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Hrrencock], in questioning the statement of the Senator 
from Illinois as to what extent the burdens of military, naval, or 
nir forces may be imposed upon the Government of the United 
States, state specifically that the expense would be borne in 
proportion or in accordance with the proportionment of the ex- 
penses of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union. I do not believe that any such provisions can be found 
in this covenant. That reference and provision which is found 
in section 6 has reference only to the expenses of the secretariat 
or to the expenses of the office of the secretary. 

It would be not only possible, but probable, that in the case 
of a dispute which could not be settled under the provisions of 
article 12 or under article 15, that the United States would be 
assessed to the very extreme, and that the main burdens would 
fall upon our country both as to the men required to enter the 
war as well as the armaments required. So that the United 
States would become the pack horse for the Governments of 
Ettrope, Asia, and Africa; not only would we have to sacrifice 
our men in the settlement of these disputes, but we would have 
to pay the bills. I think that this language is so plain that it 
can be easily understood by anyone who can read either the 
French or the English language, or both, or who wants to under- 
stand it. 

ARTICLE 17. 

If this covenant has been written for the sole purpose of doing 
justice and promoting peace, why was it necessary to set up an 
autocratic standard such as is provided for in article 17, where 
it refers to a dispute between a member of the league and a 
State which is not a member of the league, or between States not 
members of the league? Why not use the same yardstick in the 
measuring of justice to be dealt out to all the nations of the 
earth if we are proceeding upon the theory that this measure 
is complete and replete in its provisions for its dealings not only 
with the members of the league, but in meting out justice and 
righteousness to humanity wherever it may be found? 


Anyone who has seriously studied this measure from an un- 
biased and unprejudiced standpoint can not help but be con- 
vinced that it is autocratic in the extreme, and drastic in its pro- 
visions, and untold misery may be imposed upon the weaker 
nations under the domination of this supergovernment. 

I am not going to take the time to analyze the provisions of 
every article of this covenant, but I want to briefly refer to 
article 21, which reads as follows: 

Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 


international ts, such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
pope the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance 
ee. 


This, as has been so ably argued by those who are opposed to 
this treaty, is said to be intended to protect our Monroe doc- 
trine. The Monroe doctrine, as I understand it and as has been 
said, is not an international agreement; it is an American doc- 
trine, promulgated and enforced by the American Government 
without any understanding whatsoever with any European, 
Asiatic, or African nation. It is wholly an American doctrine, 
and with which we want no European interference or agreement, 
I think that most any citizen who is capable of reading and writ- 
ing the English language could have written a provision which 
would have more clearly interpreted the intent and the purpose 
of the Monroe doctrine. 


ARTICLE 22. 


Mr. President, this article was so well explained in a recent 
editorial in the Washington Post that I have taken the liberty 
of using that editorial. This article was there very ably ana- 
lyzed. I ask that the editorial be printed in the Rxconb without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tsosas in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Monday, Oct. 20, 1919.] 
DEFINING FUTURE OBLIGATIONS. 

From the ressions of individual Senators on both sides of the 

Chamber ena trom the drift of the voting u amend- 


pon p 
ments it is now te certain that the outcome of the long discussion 


greed upon by a 
States safe 
such valuable suggestions to other nations as will 
The result 


because American inter- 
be made only in response to the 
combined will of the American people, constituting an action which 
no other nation, however ambitious or powerful, would care to resist. 
Without the reservation, however, the action of the United States 
might be merely a diplomatic move, 8 to some of those made 
by the delegates to the Paris conference, which might or 
might not earn the fear and respect of other powers. 
e nature and effect of the reservations tacitly agreed upon are 
ieved to a te. We be- 
lieve, however, 
has received it 
no commi 
7 eae territory 
he tre 


ties and 9 in this article which ma 
to the 


co United States, not only in the dispatch of Ameri- 
can tr to various of the world, but in the amicable relations 
of this Government with four other great powers. If there is anything 


the Senate and people should understand in 
ev implication before committing themselves to it it is the article 
relating to mandatories. Yet almost nothing is known to the Senate, 
and absolutely nothing is known to the public, If there is nothing to 
know, as is sometimes asserted by advocates of the covenant, then the 


in the covenant which 


Senate should eng future dea: surprises by providing that 
1— 2 Berean Sta not be committed in any way except by consent 
0 3 


known by the Senate indicates that immediately 
upon ratification of the treaty the United States will be found to have 
in a “moral obligation —a binding obligation, in other words. 
to send armed forces to pacify and govern the territory loosely de- 
scribed as “Armenia.” This region is of indefinite boundaries, but is 
usually understood to be a porton of the late Turkish Empire, consist- 

om the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, 


some other power a qua would almost y 
ensue, such as now threatens the tions of France, Italy, Eng 
land, and Japan in varióus di ons. On the other hand, the pow: 
ers may take mandates over other regions, and ađminister them a 
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manner contrary to the interests of the United States, and in violation 
ef the spirit of the covenant. In that case violent disputes might de- 
velop in spite of the efforts of the league council. 

The inevitable tendency of article 22 is to embroil the United States 
in foreign quarrels, Therefore the Senate should make specific reserva- 
tions concerning it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, on January 8, 1918, President 
Wilson made an address to the Congress of the United States, 
which, to my mind, is the most memorable of all the addresses 
made by the President during the war. In this address are 
embodied the so-called “14 points,” and I might say that if the 
provisions of the proposed covenant were in accord with the 
principles laid down by the President at that time, this treaty 
would meet with my approval. 

In this address, President Wilson lays Gown certain basic and 
fundamental principles without which no nation can long en- 
dure; at any rate, it is quite certain that no nation, great or 
small, can escape the horrors of war and other difficulties unless 
the basic principles laid down by the President are put into 
practice. 

In this speech the President advocated the following: 

1. Open covenants of peace openly arrived at, after which there shall 
be no private international understandings of any kind, but diplomacy 
shall proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

Mr. President, that sounds well to any citizen who is at all 
interested in the welfare of mankind, and had this declaration 
impressed itself upon the minds of the members of the peace 
eonference, there would have been no condonation of the Shan- 
tung robbery committed by the military powers of Germany 
during the Boxer War. If the secret treaties which were per- 
fected during this war had been taken into consideration, we 
would not be confronted to-day with a treaty which proposes 
to take from one of our friendliest and most loyal allies and give 
to another ally a portion of the territory of China taken from 
her at a time when the Chinese people were unable to defend 
themselves, 

You say China is weak. Of course, she is weak in militarism 
and warfare. China has lived up to the doctrine of Confucius, 
whose teachings are still fresh in the memories of the Chinese 
people, whose dust still rests in the bosom of the earth in the 
K'une Cemetery outside of the city of K’uih-fow, and who, as 
we are told, in the fourth month of the year 478 B. C. passed 
away from among men. 

Almost 24 centuries have passed since this sage and re- 
former died, and while dynasties have vanished and govern- 
ments have crumbled the words of this great reformer still live, 
and tributes are paid to his memory as much so as we pay our 
tributes to the memory of the Father of his Country. Yet we 
are about to take from this peaceful race of people this hallowed 
ground where lie the remains of this wise and once powerful man 
who exercised his influence for the relief of his people and for the 
betterment of humanity. It was Confucius who said to his dis- 
ciples, of which we are told he had more than 8,000, “ Remember 
this, my children, oppressive government is fiercer and more to be 
feared than a tiger.“ This statement was made upon the occa- 

-sion of meeting a woman who was weeping and wailing at a 
grave. The sage stopped and sent one of his followers to ask the 
reason of her grief. He was told that her husband’s father and 
her husband and also her son were killed in this particular place 
by a tiger. Being asked why she did not leave so fatal a spot, 
where there was so much danger of being devoured by car- 
niverous animals, what was her reply? She responded that 
there was no oppressive government at that place. She pre- 
ferred to face those wild animals rather than to live in a country 
where the people were being oppressed. 

Millions of Chinese people still worship the memory of this 
reformer, and as I have said, although it is almost 2,400 
years since his remains were laid at rest, millions of Chinese 
people meet at least once a year upon this hallowed spot, there 
to worship in their own way their god and to pay a tribute to 
the memory of Confucius. Yet we are proposing to condone the 
wrong done in 1898 and approve the secret treaty made by 
Japan during the recent war when she threatened to overpower 
the Chinese people unless these concessions were made. We 
are now approving this robbery and this theft. 

The Chinese are an honest and industrious class of people, 
most of whom live by cultivating the soil. They religiously fol- 
low the principle and doctrine of minding their own business, 
China is a peaceful nation. For centuries her people have been 
taught to believe and to practice the doctrines of peaceful re- 
lations with all the nations of the earth. Shall it now be said 
because the people of China believe in peace that she must be 
dismembered; that part of her most sacred territory shall be 
taken away from her people because she does not happen to be 
a military nation? 
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I may not be able to comprehend this philosophy, but to me it 
seems a cold-blooded, cruel, and wicked procedure. To take 
Shantung from China is a crime against the people of China; it 
is a violation of the fundamental laws of society; it is a crime 
against civilization and against the highest standards of moral- 
ity. We can not afford at this time, or at any time, to take from 
this friendly ally this most valued portion of her territory and 
give it to her most dangerous opponent and enemy; and it shall 
not be done with my vote. 

I am no more pro-Chinese than I am pro-Japanese, but it is 
not a question of whether we favor China or Japan; it is a ques- 
tion of doing even-handed justice, and this treaty will be but 
a rope of sand if enacted into law in its present form, with all 
its imperfections, with all its discriminations which will breed 
dissension and war, and can not promote the principles of peace. 

Let me tell you that the Christian principles of peace can 
not be enforced with the cannon or the sword, or by the use of 
force or armaments of any kind; they can not be established 
and promoted without the principles of equality and justice. Yet 
we are asked to ratify this treaty in this form, when every pro- 
ponent of it has admitted that to take Shantung from China is 
not in accordance with the principles of justice and morality. 
Most of those who are for the treaty have already admitted 
that it is a wrongful act. 

The time to right this wrong is now; the time to correct this 
mistake is right now, and not at some future time. - 

I almost get impatient with men who have been sent here to 
represent 110,000,000 people standing upon this floor and argu- 
ing that we must not do anything which would have the effect 
of sending this document back for further consideration. I 
lose my patience with statesmen of that caliber. It might just 
as well be said that the men who represented the nations at the 
peace conference are superior to God Almighty. You have ad- 
mitted that robberies and thefts have been committed; you are 
condoning those robberies and thefts when you say you do not 
want the treaty to go back with an amendment. What a piti- 
ful exhibition when men of high character, representing more 
than a hundred million people, care more for the opinion of 
40 men who sat at Versailles and who made this imperfect 
document than they do for right and justice. 

There is not a Member of the Senate who will say that this 
is a perfect treaty; there is not one Senator on the floor who 
will dare to say to the American people that it has been framed 
upon the broad principles of humanity, of equality, and of 
justice; but “ So saith the king,” and we must follow him. 

I listened with a great deal of interest to the speech of the 
able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] with reference to 
the persecution of the people of Korea by the Japanese, and I 
would advise every minister of the gospel in this broad land to 
read the great speech made by the statesman from Nebraska, 
who stated that he did not belong to any church. He may not 
belong to any church, but from what I know about Christianity, 
God Almighty has implanted in his heart the fundamental ideas 
upon which Christianity is based, and I advise and ask you 
preachers and ministers of the gospel to read the speech of the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

It is of very little use for any of us to lift our eyes to heaven, 
invoke the blessings and the power of Ged, and ask that 
something shall be done which we know is contrary to Christian 
and moral principles. It is worse than sacrilege to invoke the 
aid of an omnipotent God to do something which we ourselves 
have acknowledged to be wrong and unjust. By doing so we 
acknowledge that we have adopted the doctrine of Kaiser 
Bill, and our prayers will not be heeded or heard, but ignored, 
as his prayers were ignored. 

Those who oppose this treaty are not only criticized but 
denominated as advocates of war and the enemies of peace. 
The opponents of this measure are also charged with stirring 
up race prejudices; they are called pro-German and friendly 
to Germany, as advocates of Bolshevism, and friends of the 
hyphenated Americans. 

It must be clear to anyone who is a sincere lover of peace 
and a firm believer in the Christian faith that the criticism 
does not come from men who have been converted either to 
peace or to the Christian faith and religion. Anyone who is 
fully committed to a righteous plan must concede something 
to his enemies as well as to his friends. Anyone who is a 
lover of and a believer in the doctrines of peace must not dis- 
criminate against the Irish any more than the English, or 
against any nationality, not even the German people or citizens 
of German descent. If you do, you are proceeding upon a false 
doctrine, and your advocacy of a peace measure will be as 
impotent and as meaningless as were the prayers of the scribes 
and the Pharisees in the days of centuries ago. 
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To be consistent, we can not claim that we advocate peace 
and at the same time do the things which we know will provoke 
war. We are either in favor of peace or we are in favor of war. 
We can not serve two masters.. We are either believers in the 
teachings of Christ or we are dissenters. à 

I find in St. Matthew, twenty-second chapter, beginning with 
the twenty-fourth verse, the following: 

But when the Pharisees had heard that he had 
to silence, they were gathered together. Then one 
a lawyer— 

It seems there were lawyers in those days, too. I am glad we 
have them now— 
asked. Him a question; tempting Him, and saying, Master, which is the 
great commandment in the law? 

Jesus said unto him; Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and: with all thy mind. 

This is the first and great com t and the second is like unto. 
it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as ho Gers 

On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets. 

The question will naturally be raised, Who is our neighbor? 
According to the teachings of this same Christ, all men are our 
neighbors. 

So T say I do not believe that many who have spoken so often 
and so eloquentiy in favor of this covenant are. preaching the 
true gospel of Christ, nor the basic principles of the fundamental 
laws which promote peace. 

The second paragraph of the President's 14 points reads: 

Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and in wer, except as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the enforcement of inter- 
national covenants. 

Will some Senator who may have given this treaty more 
careful study than I have point out any provision in this cove- 
nant or in the treaty which embodies this principle laid down 
by President Wilson, and which is conceded by us all to be of 
more than ordinary importance? This paragraph, like the first 
one, has either been forgotten or rejected. 

In paragraph 4 the President touclies upon one of the most 
fundamental principles absolutely necessary to the promotion 
of peace and the elimination of wars. 

The fourth point, or paragraph 4; reads: 

Adequate guaranties given and. taken that national armaments will 
be reduced to the lowest point consistent with the domestic safety. 

The first paragraph of article S of the covenant provides: 

The members of the league recognize: that the maintenance of peace 
requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national safety and the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations, 

This is the only place in this proposed covenant where refer- 
ence is made to the reduction of armaments. 

In the President’s fourteen points it is proposed that adequate 
guaranties shall be given that national armaments will be re- 
duced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. In 
the covenant it is mentioned that the members of the league 


t the Sadducees 
them, which. was. 


recognize that the maintenance of peace requires the reduction. 


of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with na- 
tional safety and the enforcement by common action of inter- 
national obligations—quite a different proposition from that 
advocated by the President in his address on January 8, 1918. 

Anyone having studied this. covenant and who wishes to place 
an honest interpretation upon its provisions, must conclude that 
the questions which I have raised with reference to the Presi- 
dent’s fourteen points are not embodied in this covenant, and 
unless it shall be argued that all the President's addresses made 
during the war—the fourteen points included—shall ipso facto 
become a portion of the covenant or the treaty, you must admit 
that the humane principles advocated by the President have 
been overlooked or rejected. 

There is one important matter which the peace conference 
overlooked, and that is the fundamental principles of Nature’s 
God, which can not be violated. 

Some four thousand years ago, when there was but one lan- 
guage in the world, and the earth was of one speech, the gener- 
ations of Noah undertook to perpetuate this condition, and in 
order to do so they attempted on the plain in the land of Shinar 
to construct a great building in the form of a tower. Undoubt- 
edly this was done with the very best of intentions, as it may be 
with the best of intentions that this league is advocated by its 
proponents, who profess that it will promote peace. The people 
of that day wanted to build a monument so high that it might 
reach unto heaven. They wanted to assume a certain name lest 
they be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth; but 
we are also told that the Lord came down to see the city and 
the tower which the children of men builded, and the Lord said 

Behold the people is one— 


He recognized that they were one 
j b 3 5 J > a 
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Go to, let us go down, and there confound their language, that they 
may not understand one another's. speech. 

So the language of these people was confounded so that they 
could not understand each other, and they were mucli confused; 
and ever since that day the people of this earth have been 
scattered upon the face of all the earth. It seems that some 
mighty power deemed it unwise to have but one people and one 
language, and so their language was confounded and the people 
were confused and scattered broudcast over the earth. 

It is evident to me from the reading of the history of this. 

event that this omnipotent power did not desire that man’s in- 
dividuality should forever be lost, and so the people were 
scattered, and many differing languages came into use, all for 
the purpose of establishing individualism among the family of 
man. 
F think we all realize that a larger amount of good might be 
aecomplished if all the people of the world would unite upon 
some altruistic: and Utopian principle, but we also agree that 
such a thing is impossible, and that it would be just as bad for 
all the people to unite on something which in itself is destructive 
of that which is good; and so through this individualism man’s 
power has been reduced to a minimum to accomplish that which 
is either good or bad. 

There are hundreds, yes, thousands, of nationalities in the 
world to-day, and in my judgment it would be just as difficult 
and just as impossible to unite them all, as it was in the days 
when: the people of Noah had in their minds the idea of con- 
structing the Tower of Babel. So let us keep these nationalities 
separate, and let them work out their own form of government 
so long as they do not interfere with us and peoples of other 
governments. 

This league consisting of a few men would be exactly what the 
men: composing it would make it. If they should happen to be 


high-minded men, men of altruistic and Utopian ideas, the 


league might become a power for good. On the other hand, if 


lits membership should happen to consist of weak and selfish 


men, the league would become just as powerful and effective 
in the administration and practice of injustice and oppression, 
and it might result in endless wars—wars which could not 
cease until this supergovernment was destroyed. 

President Wilson, in one of his points, in speaking of all of 
the Russian territory and her people, lays down a principle 
which is fundamental not oniy to the people of Russia but to 
every nationality on the face of the globe. 

VI. Tue evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement 
of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest coop- 
eration of the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an un- 
hampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent deter- 
mination of her own political yay — and national licy and 
assure her of a sincere’ welcome into the society of free nations under 
institutions of her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assis 
ance also of every kind that she may need and may herself desire. The 
treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months to come 
will be the acid test of their good will, of their comprehension of her 
needs as distinguished from their own interests, and of their intelligent 
and unselfish sympathy. 

The President's reference to the people of Russia might well 
apply to the people of Ireland, to the people of India, of Fin- 
land, or to any nationality that feels oppressed and is capable of 
setting up its own form of government, where people may enjoy 
to the fullest extent freedom and liberty. The inherent right 
of nationalities to set up their own form of government could 
easily be denied under the provisions of this covenant. Self- 
determination would become a forlorm hope, and this to me is 
one of the most objeetionable features of this covenant. 

Let us suppose that Ireland, whose population has been re- 
dueed since 1841 from more than 8,000,000 of people to nearly half 
that number, should insist on becoming a free and independent 
people.. But you say it is none of our business to interfere with 
Ireland or with England, and I agree with you. We refuse to 
be bound by an international agreement setting up a superstate, 
and which establishes a principle of status quo in every kingdom 
and monarchy, and no matter how much oppression there might 
be, the people who are oppressed would have no right to protest, 
and could, of course, have no hope of becoming a free and inde- 
pendent people. I think we all agree to that. So I say that I 
agree with you that we should mind our own business and not 
interfere with the affairs of foreign nations unless it is for the’ 
purpose of assisting the weak and the oppressed. 

Why should we in America with our 110,000,000 of people, a 
larger portion of which consists of a foreign population; when: 
we take: into. consideration that from 1820 to 1918 more than 
83,000,000 foreigners came to our shores and settled on American 
soil; more than 8,000,000 have come from Great Britain and 
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Ireland, almost 3.500.000 from Russia, more than 4,000,000 from 
Italy, 500,000 from France, 5,500,000 from Germany, 2,250,000 
from the Scandinavian countries, and since 1861 more than 
4,000,000 have emigrated from Austria-Hungary, millions of 
people have come from a great many of the other nations, most 
of whom have come from Europe, a very few have come from 
Asia, less than 300,000 from China, and only a little more than 
200,000 from Japan—with this condition, why do we wish to 
interfere with European affairs? 

It is absolutely true that a large proportion of these aliens 
have become thoroughly Americanized; it is also true that 
nearly all, if not all of them, are loyal to America, but naturally 
they would have a more friendly feeling for the land of their 
birth than they would have for some other nation in Europe or 
in Asia. But, regardless of this fact, we undertake to meddle in 
the affairs of every nation on the face of the globe. For America 
to meddle in all European and Asiatic squabbles is unwise, and 
would lead to many an unnecessary conflict and war. The 
people of Ireland, like the people of Scandinavia, Great Britain, 
Germany, or France, who come here to make this their home, 
have sworn allegiance to our flag; they have manifested their 
willingness on many occasions to sacrifice their all for the honor 
of our flag and for the glory of our people. 

No member of this body can more earnestly desire the adoption 
of a world plan that would stop wars and promote peace than 
I do, and while there may be great doubts as to the possibility 
of perfecting such a plan I most earnestly desire to help in 
any way that I can to arrive at some practical plan which will 
help to reduce standing armies and armaments to a minimum, 
so that instead of building up a military machine we may set 
up a more perfect plan, one in which all the people of the re- 
spective nations shall be the deciding factors whether or not we 
shall have another war. 

To adopt this proposed covenant would be to give the lie to 
the principles for which we said we fought. We were told by 
the leaders of Great Britain, of France, of Italy, of Japan, as 
well as by the leaders of this Government, that this war was 
waged in the interest of humanity and democracy, in the interest 
of self-determination of oppressed people. How can we at this 
moment, before this horrible war has completely ended, before 
peace has been officially declared, how can we look any liberty- 
loving human being in the face and say that we are carrying out 
our pledges in good faith, when as a matter of fact this treaty 
provides for the creation of a superstate, of government by a 
very few? And while it may not be the purpose that it shall 
be autocratic and despotic, it surely must be conceded that there 
is a possibility, and a probability, that the administration of 
this supergovernment would become the most autocratic, and 
possibly the most despotic of any organization the world has 
ever known. 

Mr. President, I was born on American soil, but my parents 
both came from the little Kingdom of Norway, and I am not 
ashamed of being a descendant of people of that splendid 
race. It is true that they are not rich in material wealth, but 
the people of that little kingdom compare favorably with the 
people of any other nation on the face of the earth in morality, 
in obedience to law, in education and in art, in music and in 
literature. It can not be truthfully said that the people of 
Norway consist of an inferior race. They love liberty and 
freedom more than their own lives. Ever since the dawn of 
civilization the Scandinavian people have been looked upon as a 
class of intelligent, intellectual, and law-abiding people, people 
who love liberty and justice, and who love peace. 

I assume that none of you are interested in the history of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula, but I am going to outline briefly some 
of the historical events of the three little kingdoms, which are 
now separate, but which at one time composed one kingdom. 

At one time the three Scandinavian Kingdoms were all under 
the administration of one government. There is very little dif- 
ference in their language, their customs, and their ideals. The 
people of Denmark have the same language as the people of 
Norway, and the people of the three Kingdoms all fully under- 
stand the language of each other. So we may truly say that 
they are a homogenous people. They are people with the same 
habits, the same customs, the same love for liberty and justice. 
They all believe in religious liberty and they all belong to the 
same denomination, 

_ Denmark’s history dates back to the dim twilight of the Sagas, 
out of which shines the figures of her heroes, their brave Ceeds, 
as well as their daring voyages. I want you who are not 
ashamed of acknowledging that you are of Celtic descent to 
pay a little attention to this history, because I assure you it is 
correct. It was here that the Celts first had their home, and 
from these shores the Angles and the Saxons sailed in the fifth 
century to conquer England, and in their place the Danes of 


Zeeland, a little island north of Denmark, settled on the de- 
serted lands. 

We are told that the missionary Ansgar baptized a Danish 
king in the year 826, but even in that day, I am sorry to admit, 
Christianity did not hinder the Danes from making their usual 
inroads into the territory of the Franks or check the piratical 
voyages of the famous vikings. The islands were first united by 
Gorm the Old, one of the old viking pirates. At that time the 
mainland, under one ruler, opposed Christianity, but Gorm had 
a grandson named Canute who became the conqueror of Eng- 
land, who was a zealous friend of Christianity. But as time 
went on the nobles grew powerful by means of the adoption of 
the feudal system. In this country to-day we do not have the 
feudal system, but we have a system which in many ways is 
just as inimical to the best interests of American ideals and 
American Government as the feudal system was to the Danes 
and to the Scandinavians at that time. The nobles in those 
days took advantage of their fellowmen and ground down the 
once free people to mere serfs. 

Waldemar I (1157-1182) conquered Norway, while Waldemar 
II conquered German and other lands, which were lost under 
his successors. Under the humane rule of that splendid queen, 
Marguerite, who ruled Denmark, Norway, and Sweden from 
1375 until 1412, the three rival Scandinavian kingdoms lived 
together quietly and peaceably. 

I have often been asked by the good ladies who champion the 
cause of votes for women why it was that the Scandinavian 
countries were in favor of woman suffrage. I have always told 
them that I wished they would not ask me that question, because 
15 indicated to me that they had failed to read Scandinavian his- 
ory. 

But following the reign of Marguerite, Christian I—1448- 
1481—founded what is known as the Oldenberg line of kings, 
and these were maintained on the throne until 1863. But, 
mark you, up to this time the kings were chosen by the people; 
but Christian II, who ruled from:1513 to 1523, was such a tyrant 
that he lost his throne and his kingdom. He was recalled by the 
Danes, who chose his uncle, Frederick I, to be their king. 

That is why people of Scandinavian descent have always been 
in favor of what you denominate radical laws, such as laws for 
the referendum and for the recall of men who do not carry out 
the wishes of the people who elected them. The Scandinavian 
people get that idea from the early history of their country. 

At this time Sweden was forever separated from Denmark. 
From this time on, democracy lost its sway, the people lost their 
power, nobility was so firmly established that it became the 
controlling factor, and it was not until the early part of the 
eighteenth century that the peasants became free from serfdom 
and more liberal laws were enacted. 

It is a peculiar coincidence, Mr. President, that nobility and 
democracy never travel the same road. They do not go together. 

We find in 1801 that Copenhagen was bombarded by the 
British under Nelson, and the second bombardment took place 
in 1807, when the Danish people had to surrender. From 1807 
to 1813 Denmark was in the hands of Napoleon. It was then 
that Denmark was forced to relinquish Norway, and from that 
time on Norway and Sweden became united. 

I have very briefly, and I might say incoherently, recited this 
bit of history relating to the Scandinavian peninsula, not only 
for the purpose of paying a tribute to these peoples, but to show 
that even in a land where the people may be of the same race and 
the same religion, the same customs and the same ideals, differ- 
ences will arise. The climatic conditions of these three little 
kingdoms differ, and the temperament of the people is mot alto- 
gether the same, At any rate, the difference in the make-up of 
these people was sufficient to divide them into three separate 
and distinct classes, so that they became three separate inde- 
pendent governments. 

If a league of nations such as is here proposed had been in 
existence during the struggles of these people, there would not 
be the tranquillity and the cemented friendship which now exists 
between these three nations, because it might have been impossi- 
ble for them to separate. : 

The Scandinavian people are not a cowardly people, neither 
do they love war, as was shown in 1905, when, on the 7th day of. 
June, Norway declared its independence from Sweden, and be- 
came a separate kingdom, ruled by one king; and all this was 
done without shedding a single drop of blood. Sweden, who at 
that time had more than twice and almost three times as many 
people as Norway, yielded. ; 

But it was not altogether because these people differed some- 
what temperamentally that strifes and wars were carried on 
between these peoples of practically the same kin and blood. 
The real issue causing the troubles was of an economic nature, 
For almost a century the people of Norway protested against the 
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injustice of refusing them their own consuls, of being able to do 
their business in their own way, All exports and imports had 
to be sent through the consulate of Sweden, and very naturally 
the people of Norway were unwilling to pay into the treasury 
of Sweden an extra profit. They demanded the right to appoint 
their own consuls and to transact their own business. 

Now, those of you who find fault with the people of Ireland 
because they are protesting against British rule, let me say to 
you that the condition which existed between Norway and 
Sweden also exists between England and Ireland. I can find 
no fault with the people of Ireland for protesting against the 
injustice of compelling Ireland to conduct her national business 
through the consulate of Great Britain. Ireland has more 
people and is larger in area than many of the small nations 
of Europe. It has a larger population than Norway, Denmark, 
and Switzerland; it has a larger area than Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, and Switzerland. Ireland has an area of 32,531 
square miles, and claims a population of 4,392,219. 

Mr. President, I said at the outset of my remarks that I have 
no hatred for any European people. I respect the people of one 
nationality as much as those of another, but let me cal! atten- 
tion to the fact that Ireland, which has an area of little more 
than 32,000 square miles, and which has slightly more than 
4,000,000 people, did a business Jast year of more than $820,- 
000,000, and more than 95 per cent of that was done with Eng- 
land, only 5 per cent of it being done outside of England. 
Serbia did a business of $47,500,000; Greece, $61,500,000; Bul- 
garia, $75,000,000; Portugal, $115,000,000 Roumania, $205,000,- 
000; Norway, $210,000,000; Denmark, $325,000,000; Sweden, 

75,000,000. 

Mr. President, I hold no brief for the Irish people, and I 
would not even mention or refer to the business of any nation- 
ality were it not for the fact that you are compelling us to go 
into partnership with these people, you are compelling us to 
take in as an equal partner Great Britain, with her six votes, 
and you are satisfied with but one vote. Is that satisfactory 
to you? You will also receive the blessing that will come in 
the course of time. Do not expect that any curses will come, 
because we have reached that Utopian stage where we are 
perfect and we can not commit any wrong, of course. It would 
be sacrilegious to say that people from now on will never com- 
mit any wrong, and I am not here to make that definite state- 
ment. 

I repeat what I have just stated, that Sweden yielded to the 
demands of the people of Norway without resorting to war. 
The Swedish people did not surrender because they were a 
cowardly people. The noble and humane King Oscar, a 
philosopher as well as a great statesman, who loved peace more 
than war, knew too well the history of his country; the 
history of the great Gustavus Adolphus and that of Charles 
NII, as well as he knew the history of his own administration, 
He knew that Gustavus Adolphus, who reigned from 1611 to 
1632, became famous, and was adorned by one of the great 
writers as the father of Swedish poetry and as a man who 
loved humanity, and that Charles XII was among the great 
generals and military leaders of his day, and I say that he is 
to-day recognized by students of history as one of the greatest 
leaders and greatest generals. 

He knew what happened to Stockholm when invaded by 
the Danes in 1389, and what happened when captured by 
Christian of Denmark in 1520, when the terrible massacre 
followed, known as the “blood bath of Stockholm.” He had 
studied the warlike career of the gifted but reckless King Charles 
XII, who reigned from 1697 to 1718, who humbled Frederick IV of 
Denmark; and Peter the Great of Russia who defeated Au- 
gustus of Poland and nearly ruined his country. No greater 
general can be found in the annals of history than Charles XII, 
but King Oscar had more love for peace and humanity than 
he had for fame and war, and so he yielded to the demands 
of the ministers of the cabinet of Norway, and on that his- 
toric day, June 7, 1905, Norway, like Sweden, became a free, 
independent Government. 

To my mind, this beautiful lesson taught us by this great 
King should be printed in our textbooks and taught the chil- 
dren in our schools. 

There are only two roads to follow: Hither follow the mili- 
tary road to war, or follow the road to peace and prosperity. 

King Oscar was a real lover of peace; he was a humani- 
tarian; he laid down and followed the Golden Rule as an- 
nounced by the Master in His Sermon on the Mount. 

I call the attention of some of these advocates who are so 
earnest in their prayer for the adoption of these provision’ 
without the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i” that 


none of these things must be written in the textbook which the 


children of to-day read. Those men advocate militarism and 


war. I haye listened to them upon many occasions. The two 
do not go together; you may be sure of that. You can not har- 
monize them. They will not mix any more than water will mix 
with oil. You are either for militarism and war or you are 
for peace. You can not be for both. Just remember that. 

Charles XII, on the other hand, chose to follow his inclina- 
tion as a military genius. He humiliated monarchs, destroyed 
governments, and captured armies, but ultimately he failed as 
others have failed, and as others will fail who choose the method 
of murder and destruction rather than the path of righteous- 
ness and peace, 

On the question of peace and war there can only be two 
classes; and to be consistent we must either recognize the neces- 
sity of a military government or we must follow in the path 
of the noble King of Sweden, and promote peace by righteous 
and just dealings rather than to enforce peace by the sword. 

This proposed treaty provides for the enforcement of peace 
by force, by the sword, by waging war, and it takes from the 
peoples of erer nation on the face of the globe the right to 
have a voice in the matter. So in this matter, so important to 
the welfare of the human family, you are setting up a super- 
government ruled by what we hope may be a few benevolent 
despots; but, if we miss our guess, so that instead of directing 
their energies in the interest of benevolence, justice, and peace, 
if they desire to become autocrats, there is absolutely nothing 
to prevent them from becoming the greatest tyrants the world 
has ever known; and yet you call this a league to establish 
peace. 

Perhaps I am unable to understand the meaning of the words 
which this covenant and this treaty contain; but understand- 
ing it as I do to be a breeder of troubles and war and not a 
covenant for the promotion of peace, I must follow the dictates 
of my own conscience; and believing as I do that some of the 
provisions of this covenant are in direct contravention of the 
Constitution, I must again follow the dictates of my own con- 
science, as I do not want to violate the oath to which I have 
subseribed to “support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic,” to 
“bear true faith and allegiance to the same,” to “take this 
obligation freely without any mental reservation or purpose of 
evasion,” and to “well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office.” 

I have spoken of the early history, and referred to the tra- 
ditions of the Scandinavian people, simply for the purpose of 
illustrating how difficult it is for peoples who differ tempera- 
mentally, although they may be of the same race and the same 
religion, to agree on all issues without dissension and troubles 
which may lead to war. You may then ask, Why is not this true 
of America? Happily, it does not apply to America, because 
every man who comes to America for the purpose of becoming 
one of its citizens relinquishes all that which may be inimical 
to American citizenship, and he becomes a full-fledged Ameri- 
can. Let me say right here that any man who asks for citizen- 
ship in any other way is not worthy of the splendid opportunity 
of becoming a citizen of this great land—“ the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 

Any man of foreign birth who is not willing to subscribe to 
that oath, and to live up to it, is not worthy of citizenship in 
this country. Now, think you, because I have spoken feelingly 
and friendly of the people whose descendant I am, that I would 
yield any of America’s sovereignty in the interest of the peoples 
of that land? If you do, you are sadly mistaken. 

I heard the able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wasi} 
say a few days ago, with reference to the great Irish race, that 
rather than to yield American rights or American sovereignty 
he would prefer to see that splendid country sink into the 
sea than to do anything which would interfere with their citi- 
zenship or take from us our rights or our sovereignty. I con- 
fess that this is my feeling with reference to the land from 
whence my people came. I hope and believe that the time will 
never come that these people will ask America or ask Ameri- 
can citizens to surrender American sovereignty or to disobey 
American laws and dishonor the American flag. I hope and 
believe that such shall never happen, but if. it should, with me 
America is first and America last. The Stars and Stripes is 
my only banner, and I shall protect that banner wherever it may 
be found against any and all enemies, no matter what the cost 
may be. I shall as cheerfully give up life itself, as I would be 
willing to part with and give up what little treasure I might 
possess, in the defense of this unsullied emblem and in the de- 
fense of the United States of America. 

We have been told that we should hate our late enemies. 
A big man will hate and resent insults, and he will also fight 
when he has to fight, but when he sees before him his conquered 
foe prostrate and helpless, begging for mercy, and promising to 
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make reparation so far as he is able to make it, the victor’s hate 
is transformed into a spirit of commiseration and sympathy, 
and while still firm in his demands for justice from his con- 
quered foe, he turns his face to the future and demands from 
his opponent only a just and equitable settlement, and if such 
agreement is carried out, the parties to the combat again become 
friends. 

It is the small man with a small mind who loves to hate and 
continually quarrels and fights. 

We hated the English during the Revolutionary War; we 
hated them in 1812, when they stopped our ships and kidnapped 
jour sailors; and we especially hated them when Admiral Cock- 
burn, on August 24, 1814, seated himself in the Speaker’s chair 
‘in this Capitol and asked his fellow Englishmen, “ Shall this 
‘harbor of Yankee democracy be burned? All for it will say 
“aye.” And a general shout of ayes settled the question. The 
torch was applied not only to this Capitol Building, but to the 
President's house and other public buildings. 

But we do Not now hate the British people; we have long ago 
forgiven them for this wrongful act. We have years ago turned 
that hate into amity and friendship. A really civilized man 
never continues to hate his opponent if that opponent makes an 
effort to correct his mistakes. It is the uncivilized, heathen bar- 

barian who continually hates, and, like Satan himself, never 
loves anybody or anything, but always hates. 

We hated the Germans during this war. It was only natural 
for us to do so. They were killing our soldiers and destroying 
our property whenever the opportunity afforded. We still 
hate and we always shall hate their wrongdoings, but we 

shali not always continue to hate the German people any more 
than our hatred continued for the British people. It was the 
unlawful acts of the British which we hated; it is the unlawful 
acts and the wrongdoing of the Germans that we hate and 
which we shall always hate. 

The German autocracy and the German Government have been 
destroyed; the German people must now see to it that a real 
representative form of government is established. The German 
people must accept the inevitable. The burdens placed upon 
them by their autocratic and military government must be pa- 
\tiently endured by the German people. Militarism destroyed 
Germany; it was not the people of Germany who destroyed it. 

Mr. President, I realize that accompanying all wars waged 
by the sword is an intellectual warfare where great minds, 
like great armies, clash, and where the one does its best to 
outdo the other. Yes, greater even than the clash of swords 
lis the opposition of great minds, more confusing even than the 
‘roar of guns, and ultimately more effective than explosive shells 
‘is the mass of skilled and ingenious arguments. The cannon is 

fired and the roar and detonation soon subsides, but the words 
spoken here in the Senate and recorded in the Recorp, and the 
thoughts which they clothe, go much further than any cannon 
shot, and while their effects may not be apparent to all, they 
surely will in time to come become an instrumentality in fash- 
joning governments, and if the arguments used and the words 
spoken are wrong and misleading, they are more destructive of 
liberty and freedom and human welfare than the shells fired are 
to the soldiers upon the field of battle. 

A year has passed since the armistice was signed, yet we are 
facing an intellectual warfare as fierce, desperate, cruel, cun- 
ning, and unrelenting as the bayonet assaults in the trenches. 


CONCLUSION. 


We say the war is over; we are not complaining so much about 
our expended treasure which reached such an enormous amount 
during this horrible conflict; we are willing to share the burden 
of taxation if the principles for which we said we fought are put 
into operation throughout the world. 

Our soldier boys who crossed the sea to fight on the fields of 
Europe in the greatest and most destructive war in the annals 
of history, and who through the providence of God have returned 
to their homeland, are not complaining that they went and 
fought and suffered ; their sacrifices were great, but if the princi- 
ples for which they so gallantly fought are put into practice, 
they will not complain. But what shall we say of those who have 
not returned, and who never will return: to see their loved ones? 
What shall we say of the fifty thousand or more whose lives 
were snuffed out on the battle fields of France? They have 
sacrificed their all for the United States of America. How can 
we pay a fitting tribute to their memory and commemorate 
their deeds and achievements? If they were here, and if 
this covenant and treaty were left with them, what would 
they do? Are we not safe in believing that the first thing they 
would do would be to safeguard America and American in- 
terests? Are we paying a tribute to the honor of their memory 
unless we really live up to the fundamental principles for which 


they fought? What a beautiful and unselfish example these 
heroes, the living and the dead, have furnished, having fought 
on the battle fields of a foreign land to make men throughout the 
world free, but first of all to honor and protect the United States 
of America. 

Believing that these were the uppermost thoughts in the 
American soldiers’ minds, should we not with the greatest rev- 
erence and respect carry out the principles for which they all 
fought and for which so many sacrificed their precious blood? 
What shall we say to the 50,000 mothers and fathers, and to 
the thousands of brothers and sisters and widowed mothers, to 
the widows, sons, and daughters of the heroes who have sacri- 
ficed their all? .These men who gave up their lives to protect 
our land from a foreign foe would at least expect that this great 
Government of ours shall in a more substantial way than by 
mere words of praise assist the parents, the widows, and the 
orphans who need assistance. Can we do less than to aid sub- 
stantially those who are financially oppressed because they have 
lost those upon whom they depended for support? Thousands 
of these heroes now rest in unmarked graves. To be remem- 
bered they need no costly monuments; their deeds will always 
be fresh in the minds and memories of their relatives and 
friends. 

If we believe that these heroes made this great sacrifice for 
any other purpose than that I have named; if we believe that 
the acquisition of territory, the changing of the boundary 
lines of the nations of Europe or elsewhere, or guaranteeing the 
territorial integrity of all the nations of the earth were the 
principles for which these men fought, we may vote for this 
proposed covenant. But if we believe that first and foremost 
they fought for our nationality, for the protection of America, 
for the liberation and freedom of oppressed peoples, no matter 
where found, then surely we can not support this covenant in 
its present form. 


Wednesday, April 4, 1917. 


[The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, had under consideration 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) declaring that a state of war exists 
between the Imperial German Government and the Government and the 
people of the United States, and making provision to prosecute the same.] 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I had intended to take some 
time in calling to the attention of the Senate and the country 
some of the things which happened during the closing hours of 
the last Congress, and also, with reference to the European war, 
some of the facts which I believe have been overlooked or which 
have not been disclosed so far as I know. But after listening 
to the speeches of some of my colleagues, and especially to the 
wise and patriotic words of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone], I have concluded to occupy only a few 
minutes, because I agree with what the Senator from Missouri 
has said—that we ought not at this time to enter into any con- 
troversy among ourselves. I shall, therefore, waste neither 
time nor words; but the question of peace or war is so moment- 
ous a question and so serious that I feel that I would not do my 
full duty should I remain silent, This resolution declaring war 
is too grave a question to be decided passionately. 

Senators, we are intrusted with and are holding the power 
vested in 100,000,000 of American people. I would, therefore, 
agree that we proceed to argue this question impassionately, in 
a friendly spirit; not in a light spirit, nor with minds clouded 
by passion. 

The members of this Congress and the President of the 
United States are holding in their hands the destiny of 100,000,- 
000 of people. May God give us wisdom and strength to dis- 
charge the responsibility with which we have been intrusted, 
in obedience to Christian principles, rights, and justice. 

Senators, I do not presume to point out to any one of you 
the course you should pursue. Each one of us must take this 
momentous problem into the judgment chamber of our own 
hearts and decide it according to our own judgment and the 
dictation of our own conscience. Those of you who have made 
up your minds to plunge this country into a bloody war have 
no right to criticize any one who sincerely and patriotically be- 
lieves in peace. Those of you who believe that the only way 
in which we can protect our national honor is to declare war, 
and in that way manifest your patriotism, I ask you in all 
sincerity, Have you reckoned the cost of the dreadful conflict 
that will ensue? 

I shall not now argue whether the majority of the American 
people desire war. No man knows, without first submitting it 
to a vote of the American people, what their decision might be. 
The American people will not have that opportunity. But while 
I believe that the majority of the American people are for 
peace, I can not with any certainty assert that it is so. I do 
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know, however, the sentiment of the people of my own State. 
and I do assert that a very small minority are in favor of war. 
We criticize European monarchies for forcing their subjects 
into war against their will, but we refuse to ascertain by a 
referendum vote of the American people whether they desire 
peace or war. 

Mr. President, this is a fateful hour, and the Senate is about 
to decide one of the most momentous problems in the history 
of our country. Let me remind the Senate that we are not the 
Government; let me remind you that Congress is not the Gov- 
ernment; let me remind you that the President of the United 
States is not the Government; but the 100,000,000 of people are 
the sovereign power of this country. Why do we refuse to sub- 
mit for their decision a question so important to the future wel- 
fare of our people? Why do we ignore their petitions, which we 
have by the hundreds of thousands, asking us to avert war? Why 
do we ignore the pleadings and the petitions of the millions of 
mothers of this country, whose hearts are bleeding in sadness 
and whose minds are disturbed over the possible loss of lives 
dear to them and the future welfare of their beloved ones? 

Mr. President, I have before me the petitions of thousands of 
patriotic American citizens asking me to oppose a declaration 
of war with any of the nations of Europe. Shall I regard their 
pleading prayers as noisy clamor or shall I respect their consti- 
tutional right of petition? This question will not be decided 
unti: it is decided right. It will not meet with the approval of 
the American people unless it is based upon the principles of 
right, justice, and equality. 

Mr. President, the European countries are to-day regretting 
that they precipitated a war. Their people are sick to death 
and are wishing that they could find a way to end it. Selfish- 
ness was the cause of beginning this cruel and bloody war in 
Europe; false national pride prevents the ending of it. 

Mr. President, speaking for the people whom I in part repre- 
Sent, we are as jealous of our national honor as any loyal 
American can possibly be. We are as devoted to the flag and 
would as quickly resent any insult as would those who are now 
clamoring for war. But we believe, sir, that there is a possibil- 
ity of averting war without the killing of the millions of our 
youth and the sacrifice of our national honor. 

I shall therefore vote against this resolution declaring war 
against the Imperial Government of Germany. I would under 
similar circumstances vote against war with any of the nations 
of Europe. I shall vote against war because I believe it would 
have been possible to maintain an honorable peace with all the 
nations of the earth. While I believe it will be a tremendous 
mistake and an unpardonable blunder and error to plunge our 
country into war at a time when we ought to be at peace with 
all the nations of the earth, if war shall be declared—as I fear 
it will be—there will be but one course for every loyal American 
citizen to pursue, and that course will be to do our full duty in 
defense of our flag. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to war because war means de- 
Struction, misery, and poverty to the toiling millions of our 
country for generations to come; but if it shall come I shall do 
my full duty. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the amendments proposed to 
give the United States equal representation in the council and 
in the assembly of the proposed league of nations with the 
British Empire and five of its dominions and colonies or politi- 
cal divisions, or to reduce the representation of the British Em- 
pire to the equality of the other members of those bodies, ure 
now before the Senate; and I desire to bring to the attention 
of the Senate some facts which I think are important and should 
be considered in the disposition of these amendments and to 
make some observations upon them. à 

Mr. President, the British Empire, by the express provisions 
of the proposed league of nations, is one of the five permanent 
members of the council of the league with one vote in all its 
decisions, and the Empire, in its sovereign and collective ca- 
pacity, and five of its overseas dominions or colonies—Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, and India— 
integral parts of the Empire, are made members of the assembly 
with the right to one vote and to be represented by three dele- 
gates each in the assembly of the league, thus giving to the 
Empire 6 votes and 18 delegates in that body. 

The United States, France, Italy, and Japan are also made 
permanent members of the council with one vote each, and 
members of the assembly with the right, respectively, to three 
delegates and one vote. r 

Those Governments. not members of the council, 27 in num- 
ber, original members of the league of nations and those who 
may hereafter become members, are allowed three delegates and 
one vote each, and any of them has the potential possibility of 


being elected to become one of the four temporary members of 
the council subject to removal. They are also eligible to per an- 
nent and temporary membership if increased in number. 

That this is a correct statement of the original organization of 
the proposed league of nations can not be controverted, and I do 
not understand that it is now denied by anyone who understands 
the terms of the covenant. 

There was a controversy as to whether or not Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, and India could 
be elected to membership in the council; but this was abandoned, 
as I understand, when the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], 
in a recent address, read the letter of President Wilson, M. 
Clemenceau, and Mr. Lloyd-George to the premier of the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

That there may be no mistake as to the contents of that let- 
ter I will reread it: 

The question having been raised as to the meaning of article 4 of 
the league of nations covenant, we have been requested by Sir Robert 
Borden to state whether we concur in his view that upon the true 
construction of the first and second paragraphs of that article repre- 
sentatives of the self-governing dominions of the British Empire may 
be selected or named as members of the council. We have no hesita- 
tion In expressing our entire concurrence in this view. If there were 
any doubt it would be entirely removed by the fact that the articles 
are not subject to a narrow or technical construction. 

Mr. President, the proposition has been advanced that, not- 
withstanding the British Empire and five of its subordinate 
political divisions are given this preponderance of power over 
any one nation in the assembly and the possibility of further 
representation in the council, the United States and perhaps 
other members of the league have no grounds to fear that their 
rights and interests will be prejudiced in the deliberations and 
decisions of the council or the assembly, that there is no as- 
surance that the subordinate divisions or governments of the 
British Empire will always favor the Imperial Government in 
its contentions, and that we could reasonably expect them, 
especially Canada, to side with the United States, 

There never was, in my opinion, a more groundless sugges- 
tion. While the British Empire is geographically and physi- 
cally widely separated, its dominions lying in both the Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres, in the Continents of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and North and South America, and innumerable islands 
in the Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic Oceans, 
and the Mediterranean and Caribbean Seas, it is politically 
the most thoroughly organized, united, and compact Govern- 
ment whose existence history records. 

The Imperial Government dominating all these far-flung 
dominions is styled “The Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” and has its seat and capital at London, England. It 
is composed of England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, the Isle of 
Man, and the islands lying adjacent in the British and Irish 
Channels and the North Sea. 

The chief executive of the Empire at this time is George V, 
whose title as conferred by Parliament is “George V, by the 
Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” His imperial office 
is hereditary and his government a limited monarchy. 

The suprenie legislative power of the Empire is vested in a 
Parliament, sitting at London, composed of the House of Lords, 
whose offices are hereditary, and a House of Commons, the 
members of which are elected by the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 

Canada, Australia, Union of South Africa, New Zealand, and 
India are overseas dominions, and the most important of the 
Empire in wealth and population. These and the other depend- 
encies of the Empire enjoy a limited local self-government, 
granted them in the form of charters or patents, as they are 
styled, by the King and Parliament of Great Britain, and sub- 
ject to amendment and repeal by the granting power. 

The chief executives of Canada and New Zealand, Australia, 
and Union of South Africa are styled governors general; and that 
of India, governor general or viceroy. They are appointed by 
the King and Emperor, with the advice and assistance of his 
ministers, with tenure of office subject to his will or for brief 
terms of years. They are the representatives of the King and 
Emperor, and derive all of their authority from him, and act 
in his name and for him. They have no other authority than 
that conferred upon them by the King and the acts of the British 
Parliament. 

These political divisions have parliaments, which may enact 
laws for their government in regard to local concerns and affairs 
as authorized and empowered in the acts of the British Parlia- 
ment providing for them, consisting of an upper and a lower 
house; the members of the first being in part, at least, appointed 
by the King through his representative, the governor general, 
and those of the latter elected by the people of the eolony or 
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dominion. There is also a well-organized judicial system for 
each of the local governments, with broad jurisdiction and pow- 
ers. The King has the veto power upon much of the legislation; 
and appeals, with some limitations, lie from the courts of last 
resort to the King in council in England, 

These local governments are largely self-governing in local 
affairs, but not so much as the several States of the United 
States in many particulars, 

The colonies and dominions of the Kingdom of Great Britain 
are subordinate political divisions and dependencies of the 
Empire. 

Ahe Commonwealths and States composing the United States 
are sovereign and independent governments, save in Federal 
offairs as fixed by the Constitution. 

The chief executives of the dominions and colonies are ap- 
pointed by the King and Emperor, and are responsible to him, 
and not to the people. 

The governors of the States are elected by their people, and 
responsible alone to them. 

The legislative power is vested in the general assemblies of 
the States, elected by the people, and the power vested in them, 
when not involving a Federal matter, is unlimited, save by their 
local constitutions, which they have the power to amend or 
abrogate at pleasure. 

The Federal Government has no control over these matters. 

There is no appeal from their courts of last resort, except in 
questions involving the Constitution and laws of the Federal 
Government. 

The governors general, members of Parliament, and other 
officials of the colonies and dominions owe and swear alle- 
giance to their King. 

The governors and other officials of the several States swear 
to support the constitutions of their States in State matters 
and the Constitution of the United States in Federal matters. 

I make this comparison that the political corporate entity of 
the dominions and colonies and their want of that independent 
sovereignty necessary to constitute an independent nation en- 
titled under the laws of nations to absolute equality with the 
other nations of the world in national affairs may fully appear, 
and that the incongruity—yes, the injustice—of giving these 
colonies and dominions a position and membership in the league 
of nations equal to the United States may be clear beyond ques- 
tion. 

The acts of the Parliament of Great Britain granting the 
charters and patents of local self-government to the dominions 
and colonies are too voluminous for me to read them in full. 

“The British North America act,” applicable to the Dominion 
of Canada, was enacted in 1867 (30 and 81 Victoria) and 
amended in 1871 (34 Victoria) and 1875 (39 Victoria). 

The act applicable to Australia was enacted in 1900 (63 and 
G4 Victoria). 

The act for New Zealand was enacted in 1852 (15 and 16 Vic- 
foes supplemented by an order in council made September 9, 


The South African act for the Union of South Africa was 
passed in 1909 (9 Edward VII). 

The present form of the government of the Indian Empire 
was established by various acts of the British Parliament, con- 
solidated in the Government of India act, 1915 (5 and 6 
George V). 

Those who desire to examine them can do so, and I think 
they will find my statement substantially correct. 

I will, however, read from Parliamentary Government in the 
British Colonies, by Alpheus Todd, LL. D., C. M. G., author of 
Parliamentary Government in England, a recognized authority 
upon British colonial government. 

I read con the general authority of the Imperial Goy- 
ernment over its colonies from pages 29, 39, 40: 

The mother country, however, still retains the right to — 
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The King of Great Britain, under the unwritten constitution 
and form of government of that Kingdom, has for centuries 
exercised the absolute power to declare war, make peace, and 
negotiate and ratify treaties with foreign nations. The power 
over all foreign relations is vested in him and is one of the 
exclusive prerogatives of the Crown. 

There has been of late years a number of treaties submitted 
to the Parliament for its approval, but this was a concession 
upon the part of the King and not a right which the Parliament 
could demand. The acts of Parliament, which constitute the 
organic law of the self-governing dominions and colonies, do 
not undertake to interfere with this prerogative of the Crown 
or to confer any jurisdiction over foreign relations upon these 
dependencies, 

There seems to be no controversy but what they are bound in 
all such matters by the Imperial Government, and can only 
take such part in negotiating treaties applicable to the par- 
ticular dominion or colony as the King may consent and au- 
thorize, and as his representatives. 

I desire to read from the same authority from which I have 
quoted upon this subject, page 41: 

Finally, all questions which ee 3 relations of British de- 
pendencies, and consequently of the United Kingdom itself, with foreign 
States—the formation of treaties Bing alllances; the naturalization of 
aliens; the declaration of war or peace, sae bp 55 ee — 
tions affe sition or control of imperial military f. 
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Mr. President, it has been said that the demand for repre- 
sentation in the league of nations by these dominions and 
colonies came from them and that the British Empire did not 
really favor it. Whatever the representatives of the empire may 
have said upon the subject, I can not believe that they looked 
with disfavor upon the prospect of having five additional votes 
for their Government. 

I can readily see British diplomacy and shrewdness in allow- 
ing the colonies to make the demand as in their own interest, and 
I fear that those who believe the parent country was not behind 
them are not fully informed of the aggressive foreign policy of 
the British statesmen and diplomats to obtain every political 


and commercial advantage possible in all treaties entered into 
by them and that their guile is “ childlike and bland.” 

I attach tittle weight to the argument advanced that those 
overseas dominions, especially Canada, would probably favor the 
United States in a controversy with the empire. They are not 
only bound to the parent country by the strongest political ties 
and look to it for political favors and commercial advantages, 
but they rely upon its great navy to protect them in their ex- 
posed geographical positions from aggressions of predatory 
nations. Their political and national interests are with the 
parent country against all the world, and they have so mani- 
fested it upon every occasion which required them te speak 
or act. 

Canada, in the War of 1812, strongly supported Great Britain, 
and in the Civil War between the States, when Great Britain 
was secretly favoring the South in order to disrupt the Union, 
Canada was an asylum and safe refuge to all those in sympathy 
with the Confederate States. It also furnished troops in the 
Boer War. 

Further, when the great World War, through which we have 
just passed, broke out and Great Britain became involved a wave 
of loyal enthusiasm swept over those dominions and they rallied 
to the support of their King and Emperor, sending money, muni- 
tions, supplies, ships, and armies to its defense without a parallel 
in the annals of history. Indeed, they furnislied of their mag- 
nificent citizenship the flower and most effective part of the 
British Army in France. 

Canada furnished 418,052 officers and men and the total 
Canadian casualties were 213,586, including 51,022 dead and 
7,988 presumed dead, missing, and prisoners. 

Australia, out of a volunteer enlistment of 417,000, accepted 
and sent to France 330,000, and her casualties were 54.890 dead 
and 158.099 wounded. 

The Union of South Africa furnished for service in France 
and in expeditions against German African possessions 144,000 
„ men, and its casualties were 6,320 killed and 11,661 
wounded. 


New Zealand, out of its total population of 1,099,449, sent to, 


France 99.650 officers and men, and its casualties of all kinds 
exceeded 52,000. 

India, from the outbreak of the war to September 30, 1918. 
furnished, at her own expense, 219.534 British and 953,374 
Indians, nearly all of whom saw active service. 

The majority of the soldiers furnished by Canada and New 
Zealand and all ef those in the other dominions were volun- 
teers, 

Can we say that the sovereign States of our own country re- 
sponded to the call of the Federal Government more promptly 
and more loyally under the compelling force of conscription? 

These brave colonials fought side by side with the soldiers 
from Great Britain and Ireland, and their blood flowed freely 
together, and all that is mortal of thousands of them lie united 
in death and in glorious history in the same cemeteries and 
often in the same graves upon the plains of France, and there 
they receive, as the brave sons of one people, one country, and 
one Empire the reverence and devotion of a common country. 

Mr. FALL. I call the Senator's attention to the manner in 
which the disposition of the oil lands in Canada has been pro- 
vided for, not leaving it even to the English Parliament to pass 
acts, or to the local Canadian Parliament or Government to dis- 
pose of them, but by an oil directory named by the King of Eng- 
land, directing how the disposition of such lands should be 
effected. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I understand that is true; 
and it is only an evidence of the complete contro! that the parent 
country yet exercises over all its dominions. There cat be no 
doubt of it; and there is no necessity to cite instances when one 
reads the various charters granted by the Parliament to the 
dominions, constituting their organic law. 

Mr. President, it takes no argument to convinee anyone that 
the people of Great Britain and her colonies are now united 
more closely, strongly, and permanently than ever before; that 
friends of one are the friends of all, and that the foe of any, 
one of them is the common enemy. 
wherein it is possible that one of these dominions would take 
sides against the parent country or one of their sisters in favor 
of any other country of the world? The very suggestion of such 
a possibility is, to my mind, absurd. 

Mr. President, there is no sound reason, moral or legal, why. 
the dominions and colonies of the British Empire should be 
recognized in the league of nations and not the sovereign States 
of the United States. There are many of our States and Com- 
monwealths greater in wealth and population than all those 
colonies, and their people are just as brave and patriotic and 
contributed as much to the winning of the World War. We are 
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as much entitled to 48 votes in the league of nations for our 
sovereign States as Great Britain is to 5 votes for its colo- 
nies; and if one is allowed, common justice and national 
equality require that the other should be allowed. 

The Empire State of New York, with its immense wealth 
and 11,000,000 people, is certainly entitled to the same con- 
sideration as Australia with 5,000,000; and Tennessee, the great 
volunteer State, with her 2,300,000 brave, free, and enlightened 
people, the equal of any in the world, has more right to be 
recognized among the nations of the world than far-off New 
Zealand with her population of 1,000,000. I could make similar 
comparisons for other States of our great country, but it is 
unnecessary to do so. 

Mr. President, we are gravely told that the British dominions 
and colonies have representation in the assembly of the league of 
nations only and that that body is without power—a mere “ de- 
bating society — and therefore the five additional votes give the 
British Empire no material advantage over the other members of 
the league. If this were true, it would be the most cruel joke 
of all history. It would be a disappointment and a delusion to 
all the nations that have been invited to come in and accept 
membership in the proposed league of nations. But it is not true, 
The second paragraph of article 1 provides that— 

Any fully 8 State, dominion, or colony not named in the 
annex may become a member of the league if its submission is agreed to 
by two-thirds of the assembly, provided that it shall give effective guar- 
anties of its sincere intention to observe its international obligations 
and sball accept such regulations as may be prescribed by the league in 
regard to its military and naval forces and armaments. 

This vests in the assembly the power and control over the 
admission of new members, including that to prescribe condi- 
tions under which they may be admitted. 

There are half of the white people of the world, including the 
great nations of Russia, Germany, and Austria, on the outside. 
Is the power to exclude some 300,000,000 civilized people from the 
society of nations and thus deny them a voice in controlling the 
affairs of the world in their own interest and the advancement of 
civilization immaterial? I will not argue such an obviously 
unsound proposition. 

In article 4 the power to elect the four temporary members of 
the council from time to time, in its discretion, is conferred upon 
the assembly. 

In the same article the approval of the majority of the assembly 
is required to authorize the council to increase the number of 
its permanent and temporary members. Is not the membership 
in number and personnel of the great governing body of the 
league of some importance? Give me the power to name the 
members of a political council or convention and to increase the 
membership at my pleasure and I will not fear any adverse action 
from its deliberations and decisions. 

Will anyone be so guileless as to believe that the great and 
experienced diplomats of the British Empire will fail to take 
advantage of their greater representation in the assembly to 
see that the new members of the council are not unfriendly to 
its interests, or that the council will or will not be increased by 
the election of permanent or temporary members who are 
friendly or unfriendly to it? And it must be remembered that 
any or all of these dominions or colonies are eligible to member- 
ship in the council. . 

In article 6, while the council is authorized to appoint the 
secretary general, the assembly by a majority vote may veto its 
appointment. Surely the control over the chief executive officer 
of the league is of some importance, 

All matters of procedure, including the appointment of com- 
mittees to investigate particular matters by the assembly, shall 
be decided by a majority of its members represented at the meet- 
ing. The power to control organization and appoint committees 
is obviously important and often controls the action of the body 
and reports of committees. The member that controls six 
yotes certainly has greater influence in such matters than the 
member who has only one vote. 

The broad jurisdiction of the assembly is declared in article 3 
in these words: 

The assembiy may deal at its meetings with any matter within the 

sphere of action of the league or affecting the peace of the world. 

The like jurisdiction, conferred upon the council, is set forth 
in article 4 in the same identical words save “council” is sub- 
stituted for “assembly.” What else can this mean but to con- 
sider, decide, and dispose of all matters within the purpose and 
jurisdiction of the league of nations? 

How it is to be done is not here definitely declared, but surely 
the great men who drafted this instrument, after deliberating 
for six months, did not intend that these most important clauses 
conferring jurisdiction upon both the assembly and the council 
should be inoperative, null, and void, mere sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal, 


Was it purposely left in this way in order that these great 
governing bodies might in the future, as emergencies confronted 
them and exigencies of nations required, put their own con- 
struction upon their powers and jurisdiction? They certainly 
have that power, because the clause must be construed and in- 
terpreted by some one, and the authority to do so is not to be 
found in any other article or clause of the covenant. 

Diplomatic language is generally left open for liberal con- 
struction, and in this connection Talleyrand, the great French 
diplomat, said “ words were invented to conceal ideas.” Presi- 
dent Wilson, Mr. Clemenceau, and Mr. Lloyd-George, in their 
letter to the Canadian premier, said: 

That these articles are not subject to a narrow and technical con- 
struction. 

A familiar canon of constitutional and statutory construction 
is that such instruments must be so construed as to make them 
valid and effectual for the purpose for which they were in- 
tended, and not one to nullify and destroy them. These clauses 
were certainly intended to give the league power. 

There is here the vestiture of great power to be used by the 
assembly in its broad and unlimited discretion. 

Article 11 declares: 

It is also declared to be the fundamental right to each member of 
the league to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council 
any circumstance whatever affecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb either the peace or the good understanding be- 
tween nations upon which peace depends. 

This is authority for a member of the assembly to, in sub- 
stance, hale any member of the league before that body or be- 
fore the council, to answer any charge which such member may 
believe affects international relations or threatens the peace or 
the good understanding between nations. 

Surely this power to harass nations and to consume the time 
of the assembly or the council means something and is of some 
importance. It must have been intended that the assembly and 
the council in such cases shall take some action. 

The jurisdiction in this case, it will be seen, is not confined to 
members of the league, but, at the instance of any of its mem- 
bers, these governing bodies may intermeddle and concern them- 
selves with the affairs of any nation in the world. 

Was there ever such a scheme for stirring up discord and 
bringing on wars conceived by the mind of man; and yet it is 
said to be a provision for keeping the peace. 

Article 14 authorizes the council to formulate plans for the 
establishment of a court of international justice, and when 
created this court is authorized to give an advisory opinion 
upon any dispute or question referred to it by the council or 
the ‘assembly. Here again is a provision for the assembly to 
engage in disturbing the peace. 

Article 15 provides that if there should arise between the 
members of the league any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, 
which is not submitted to arbitration, it shall be submitted to 
the council, and that the council may in any case, under this 
article, refer the dispute to the assembly or it shall be referred 
at the request of either party, and that the assembly acting un- 
der the rules prescribed for the council shall take jurisdiction ; 
and if its action is concurred in by the representatives of the 
members of the league in the council and a majority of the 
other members of the assembly, exclusive in each case of the 
representatives of the parties to the dispute, it shall have the 
same force as the action of the council. 

This most important jurisdiction is conferred upon the 
assembly at the instance of the council, or of the parties to all 
disputes likely to lead to a rupture between members of the 
league, and a majority, with the concurrence of the members of 
the council, not including parties to the dispute, will control, 
The decision may affect the whole world and may lead to war. 

Will not the fact that five of the self-goyerning dominions 
and colonies of Great Britain have votes in the assembly and 
will be counted in making a majority be of importance to the 
British Empire in a dispute between it and the United States 
or any other member of the league? Is it denied that there 
is force in numbers and votes in political assemblies? 

Surely no elaborate argument is necessary to show that mem- 
bership in the assembly of these dominions and colonies is of 
material advantage to the parent Government. 

The assembly, by section 19, is authorized from time to time to 
advise the reconsideration by members of the league of treaties 
which have become inapplicable and the consideration of inter- 
national affairs whose conditions might endanger the peace of 
the world. 

Diplomatic language used between nations is courteous and 
generally there lurks under the veil of courtesy of such words 
as “advise” and “recommend,” order and command. These 
words appearing in this treaty must be given such force. It 
is to be remembered that all these articles are intended to mean 
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something and be operative and “are not subject to narrow 
or technical construction.” 

Article 26 provides for amendments of the covenant and that 
they must be ratified by not only the members of the league 
whose representatives compose the council but by a majority 
of the members of the assembly. Here again there is power in 
the number of votes any one nation can control. 

The treaty with Germany contains numerous provisions con- 
ferring power and authority on the league of nations, with- 
out saying by what body it is to be exercised. The presumption 
is that the popular bedy, the body in which all the members of 
the league have a right to a voice and a vote, is there meant; 
and here again the number of votes a Government can control 
is of a great advantage. 8 

The great powers vested in the council are not to be over- 
looked and disregarded in considering the power of the mem- 
bers of the assembly. That body will practically control the 
commerce, the armies and navies, and the peace of the world. 
There never was such vast power for good or evil vested in any 
nine men before in all history. 

It is a political body, and the members are the political rep- 
resentatives of the Governments appointing them and control- 
ling their tenure of office. Can we believe that its deliberations 
and decisions will be free from barter, bargaining, intrigue, 
swapping votes, and every other trick and device known to 
“practical polities,” in the light of the methods practiced by 
Eurepean nations in political affairs, as evidenced by the secret 
treaties between England, Japan, Italy, and France for the 
disposition of territories and peoples in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and the consummation of them at Paris over the pro 
— in some instances, of the representatives of the United 

tates? 

The members of the assembly, we have seen, elect the four 
temporary members of this great and powerful council and have 
the power concurrently with the council to increase the mem- 
bership of the latter. And yet, in the light of all these things, 
it is said that the great British Empire has no advantage in 
having five of its dependencies in the assembly, eligible to mem- 
bership in the council, to vote for it in these bodies in all these 
matters. The provision for unanimity of action does not afford 
the United States any protection, for whenever a member is a 
party to a dispute such member can not vote. 

Mr. President, aside from material advantages or possible prej- 
udice, can the United States consent that in à society of nations 
an empire, however powerful and however broad its dominions 
may be, shall take precedence over it and have a greater rep- 
resentation than it? 

Can we maintain our national honor and our pride in the sov- 
ereignty and independence of our great Government and its 
glorious history and agree that international law, guaranteeing 
to alt sovereign nations absolute equality, be violated and our 
country reduced to the equality of colonial dependencies? 

I shall never assent by my voice to such a proposition. The 
American people will never approve a thing so unpatriotic and 
so degrading and humiliating. 

I have great admiration for the English people, but I can not 
admit that they are superior to Americans and shall have prece- 
dence over them even in a matter of form or ceremony. 

Mr. President, the very proposition is revolting to the Ameri- 
can people, every one of whom is a sovereign In his ewn right 
and yields superiority and allegiance to no man. Would you 
have them admit that they are not equal to the subjects of a 
king or emperor? 

President Cleveland in his message upon the Venezuelan mat- 
ter well said: 


There is no calamity which a peat nation can invite which 
that which follows a supine submission to wrong and injustice and the 
consequent loss of national self-res and honor beneath which are 
shielded and defended a people’s safety and greatness, 


Mr. President, there may be some Senators who will hesitate to 
vote for the amendment offered by the Senator from California 
IMr. JoHNson] to cure this great injustice and indignity to the 
people of the United States upon the theory that it is an amend- 
ment and will cause delay in the final ratificatien of the treaty 
and conclusion of peace. 

It has been suggested that the same end can be reached by a 
reservation applicable to disputes which the United States might 
have with the British Empire or any of its dominions, and I 
think there is merit in the suggestion. It would be fairer to 
provide that the British Empire collectively should have but 
one yote. 

‘These contentions, however, have troubled me but little. 

When I became convinced that the treaty allowing this great 
advantage to the British Empire was a discrimination against 
the United States and an affront to the honor and dignity of 
the American people, I resolved to support whatever measure 


was necessary fo remedy the wrong and injustice proposed. I 
prefer that it be done so as to create as little delay and friction 
as possible, but it must be done. 

The maintenanee of national integrity and national honor is 
infinitely more important to the American people than the in- 
convenience resulting from a few weeks’ er months’ delay, 
which is all that could possibly happen from either an amend- 
ment or a reservation. : 

It would be better te destroy the league of nations than to 
degrade the United States before the world and humiliate her 
people for all time. 

If it requires an amendment to make the necessary changes, 
I will vote for it without the slightest hesitation. 

The league of nations is not sacred or hedged around with 
divinity. It was not thundered down from Mount Sinai mid 
convulsions of nature, like the laws of Moses. 

It is not profane for the United States Senate in the dis- 
charge of its constitutional duty to consider, dissect, and, if 
necessary, amend it in the interest of the American Govern- 
ment and the American people. 

It is a British document. The original draft or foundation 
was prepared by Gen. Smuts, a British subject, and the super- 
structure was largely the work of Lord Robert Cecil, an 
hereditary aristocrat and adviser of the King of Great Britain. 

It must be Americanized and made to conform to American 
constitutional liberty and free institutions. If this is not done 
in some proper and effective way, it should not be ratified. 

The chief argument advanced against amendments is that 
the treaty will have to be submitted to the other signatory 
powers for their acquiescence and thus cause delay in the final 
conclusion of peace—an argument not against the soundness of 
the amendments, but one of expedience, which should have no 
weight when the independence of our country and liberties and 
safety of our people are concerned. 

There will not be, in my opinion, any appreciable or preju- 
dicial delay caused by amendment. 

The treaty amended would first be submitted to the other 
four principal allied and associated powers—the British Empire, 
Japan, France, and Italy—and to Germany and to whatever 
they do the other members of the league will readily assent. 
They will have no alternative. They were not consulted and 
had no voice in the construction of the league, and why will it 
be necessary to consult them about amendments? 


CONTROLLING NATIONS WILL CONSENT, 


The British Empire will unquestionably consent to the amend- 
ments. That Empire gets a lion’s share of commercial advan- 
tages and territorial annexations under the treaty and has the 
integrity of its territories lying in every quarter of the globe 
and peculiarly open to foreign aggression guaranteed by the 
wealth and power of the United States. 

The Earl of Curzon, when the treaty was presented to the 
House of Lords, July 3 last, said: 

But it is er thie ears to point out in a sentence that Great 


Britain bas gained in war all, and, ind much more than all 
she set out to win. Our navy re at the end of the war Intact and 
unassail The principie of freedom of the seas, which is the basis of 
eur national existence, stands unimpaired and un he Brit- 


t is provided for in one of the clauses of this 


ish protectorate of 
ng our forces, but we can not lay down our 


treaty. We are demo 

arms; we can not disband them altogether. We must still be able to fight 

for what we have won, and be sure that it is not taken from us after we 
ve won it.” 


Col. Hilder, in the House of Commons, in discussing the treaty, 
July 21 last, said: 


“ The outstan feature of the 


ding ce treaty is that it puts the Brit- 
ish Empire at the highest point 


t it bas ever reached as regards 
territory and world influence. ely by force of circumstances and 
the leading part which our navy a og took in either breaking down 
or . the enemy, we have been left with far greater territory 
and power thon at any other period of our race's history.” 


And Mr. Bottomley, in the same debate, said: 


May I compliment the prime minister on the t acumen he showed 
when he secured Britain as the mandatory of t ex-German colonies, 
because I believe that before we m on very far witb the ex-German 
colonies the league of nations will come to an untimely end, as every 
experiment of that kind has done. The same thing was tried in ancient 
Greece and failed, and what happened then will happen now. No power 
will enforce their verdict. e noble lord. the member for Hitchin 
(Lord R. Cecil), says that public opinion will solve it. He said that it 
is possible that when we have spent a lot of money and bad a few little 
wars we U come out with the German ex-colonies to our credit. At 
present we owe America £1,000,000,000. Let her take over some of the 
obligations of Russia to ourseives. Let us see some sincerity in these 
high principles enunciated so freely on the other side of the water.” 


These British statesmen show how highly they value the stipu- 
lation in the treaty in favor of the Empire, and is it reasonable 
to assume—it is hardly conceivable—that they would fail to 
agree to our reasonable and just amendments in order to pre- 
serve and retain those advantages? Indeed, that they would do 
so seems certain, 
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Mr. A. G. Gardiner, editor of the London Daily News, refer- 
ring to the pending amendment, and evidently voicing the ap- 
prehension of the British people that the United States might 
reject the treaty, made certain statements. which I ask may be 
printed as a part of my remarks without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“If asked to acpi such an-amendment, I am sure the British 
people willingly would do so,” Gardiner said. 

“The spirit of the covenant certainly contemplates the British Em- 
pire as a unit. But it fails to specify this, probably because the omis- 
sion never came to the attention of the peace conferees. Now that the 
issue had been raised, however, it will not be difficult to make the 
worming conform to the spirit and to eliminate America’s cause for 
fear. Perhaps the wording could be changed without resubmitting the 
covenant to the nations concerned if Great Britain, as the interested 
party, would request the change. 

“Although the intention of the conferees obviously was not to give 
the British Empire more votes than the United States, the text of the 
covenant justifies Senator RexEp’s assertion. He believes that in case 
of a dispute between the United States and one section of the empire 
the other sections would be sitting in judgment on the matter. er- 
sonally, I think it is debatable how much the scales would be loaded; 
it is conceivable that Canada’s or South Africa's interests might be 
opposed to those of the empire or even allied with America’s. But I 
readily understand the American concern in the matter and recognize 
it as a real objection which should be met. Perhaps the best way 
bob be to insert a ruling in the covenant specifically covering this 
exigency. 

SI — convinced the English sentiment would support such a move, 
for we do not want an unfair 8 

“Just now, of course, President Ison's answer to this criticism 
may well be that the veto power protects the United States Un- 
doubtedly this clause has the most practical bearing on the question 
of power. There exists in the covenant an absolute safeguard, a guar- 
antee that nothing injurious can be done to any power. I don’t like 
the idea of settling affairs on that basis, however; there is a better 
way out of the dilemma, and I think that eventually the unanimity and 
veto clause will be modified, anyway.” 

Mr. SHIELDS. Another Englishman some time since pub- 
lished an article in the Round Table Series, volume 1, which is 
very informing in this connection; and I ask that an extract 
from his article be printed as a part of my remarks without 
reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

This is not the place in which to inquire whether the strength 
‘derived from the unconscious processes of organic growth is ideally 
preterahie to the conscious forcefulness of organization and discipline. 

t is sufficient for the moment to notice that in virtue of its very 
nature our static empire is vitally interested in the maintenance of 
the status quo of the world. It is not a fighting machine. 

It is inconceivable that its powers should ever be used for any 
aggression except such as is necessary for self-defense. But it is idle 
to hope that it can continue on its chosen road of peaceful progress 
and development without making collision with the interests or the 

ride of other political organizations. So vast a Colossus can not 
Pestride the seas without creating a sense of 9 in those whom 
it overshadows. d's stage, often in a 

parent inertness, inevitably helps to shape the course and to decide 
the issue of every diplomatic dispute. ‘There is not a progressive 
power whose ambition it does not seem to stifle, whose development it 
does not seem to check. In every quarter of the globe its mere sub- 
sistence is a standing challenge to rivalry in the arts of peace or of 
war. There is hardly a spot on the earth of which it can be said, 
“ Here the British Empire has no interest to further or to protect.” 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, France will certainly consent 
to the amendments. It needs the protection of the United 
States under the special treaty for that purpose negotiated by 
the President and now before the Senate for approval. 

In the International Trade Conference now in session at At- 
lantic City the French financial experts estimated that their 
commodity purchases during 1920 would total between $600,- 
000,000 and $700,000,000. 

Julian Potin, of the French mission, stated that France must 
purchase $145,540,000 worth of foodstuffs from January 1 to 
October 1, 1920, including 1,000,000 tons of wheat, 2,000,000 
tons of oats, 100,000 tons of sugar, 600,000 cases of condensed 
milk, and 25,000 tons of salted meats. 

Italy must have money, coal, food, and other essentials of 
life from the United States, and will do almost anything to 
keep on terms of peace and amity. 

The Italian mission at the International Trade Conference 
recommended to the American commission on credit and finance 
that a long-term credit, at reasonable rates, of $500,000,000 to 
$600,000,000 be granted to permit purchase in the United States 
in 1920 of $300,000,000 worth of food and $200,000,000 to $300,- 
000,000 worth of raw materials and machinery. 

Japan, gorged with Shantung, with its population of 30,000,- 
000, will undoubtedly accept the amendment when it acts upon 
the treaty. 

Germany is not a party to the league, but there is in my mind 
no doubt about her acceptance. 

The treaty, practically ratified by the British Empire, France, 
and Italy, will be effective against Germany without our ap- 
proval, and all the drastic provisions against Germany will be 


Its mere presence on the wor 


enforced by those nations. That country lies prone in the dust, 
without an army and without a navy, needing food and raw 
material, which it can only get from the United States. 

Our Navy could at any time, by blockade, compel acceptance 
on the part of Germany if force were required. 

Again, Germany is not very materially interested in the 
proposed amendments and reservations, and will hardly with- 
hold her assent, considering her necessitous condition. 

There is but little trouble with the treaty proper, in so far 
as the conclusion of peace is concerned, the main objections 
being found in the proposed league of nations, a distinct, sep- 
arate, and foreign matter never before attempted to be fastened 
upon a treaty to conclude peace and restore normal conditions. 

I have always favored peace at home and abroad, and I will 
support any measure reasonably calculated to prevent war in 
any country in the world, provided it does not involve the sur- 
penden of the sovereignty of our country or the safety of our 
people. 

I regret that peace has not long since been concluded and our 
people allowed to return to their usual vocations and the pur- 
suit of happiness. It would have been well if the effort to 
create a world government, to abolish war—an iridescent 
dream of centuries—had been deferred until the great civic 
convulsions created by the World War had quieted, until 
nations had once more reasserted conservatism, established 
organized governments, and arrived at a condition calmly to 
consider a proposition of such tremendous importance and far- 
reaching consequences. It would have been well if the attempt 
to organize a league had been postponed until all the great 
civilized nations of the world and all civilized peoples could 
have been consulted and given a voice in its construction and 
included in a lasting society of nations formed by them. 

It requires great faith to believe that peace will be promoted by 
a supergovernment or league planned by the representatives of 
the British Empire, the most powerful Empire in the world, the 
Empire of Japan, the Prussia of the Orient, the King of Italy, 
and the Republics of France and the United States, five only of 
the nations of the world, under a constitution which enables 
them arbitrarily to contro] it for all time, and which all other 
nations are arbitrarily commanded to accept. It seems to me 
that it will be productive of wars. 

President Wilson, among other things, in his address on 
March 8, 1917, said: 

The essential of peace is the actual equality of nations in all matters 
of right or principle. 

And in his war message of April 2, 1917, he declared: 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained except by a 
partnership of democratic nations. * * œ It must be a league of 

onor, a partnership of opinion. Intrigue would eat its vitals away; 
the plott ngs of inner circles, who could Rien what they would and 
render account to no one, would be a corruption seated at its very heart. 

How does the league covenant square with these sound and 
just pronouncements? 

The nations that conceived and formulated the proposed 
league and are the permanent dominating members consist of 
two Empires, a Kingdom, and two Republics, and of the nine 
members of the council six are monarchies. 

The work was done behind closed doors, all other nations of 
the world being excluded. Trp representation and power of 
members was not made equal, There was no previous agree- 
ment, no consultation. There was plotting in the inner circle. 
Only a portion of the nations of the world were admitted to 
membership, and these were ordered to accept it as presented 
to them. They were given no choice. Three hundred millions 
of white people were excluded in the organization and only 
given a remote chance of membership in the future, a two-thirds 
vote of the assembly being required to admit them. 

This is what is called a partnership of democratic nations. 

It is, in fact, an autocratic oligarchy dominated by empires 
and kingdoms, responsible to no one, and imposed upon the world 
without consultation or consent and proposing to rule those in 
and out of the league alike. : 

It is bound by no code of procedure or laws; it establishes a 
government of men. There is no semblance of democracy or 
of the principle of government by tke consent of the governed 
to be found within its four corners, 

If this is the promised safe place for democracy, God sare 
the Republic. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Johnson amendment has been 
heralded throughout the country as a test of Americanism. 
As such a test, it should hold water. That it does not hold 
water I think I ca show. Perhaps it is fair to state here, 
even if it did hold water, I should not vote for it. I have 
already given my reasons for voting for reservations instead of 
amendments to the treaty. 
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Under the covenant of the league of nations action may be 
taken either by the council or by the assembly, or in certain 
cases by both together. 

Article 5 provides: 


Except where otherwise e 
terms of the 1 peony 
re 


ressly provided in this covenant or by the 
lecisions at any meeting of the assembly or 
of the council shall u the agreement of all the members of the 
league represented at the meeting, = 

In all cases where the council acts, therefore, such action re- 
quires a unanimous vote of the council except under paragraph 
6 of article 15, where it is provided that— 

If a report by the council is unanimously agrced to by the members 
thereof other than the representatives of one or more of the parties 
to the dispute, the members of the league agree that they will not go 
to war with any party to the dispute which complies with the recom- 
mendations of the report. 

Action by the assembly may be taken only in the following 
cases: 

Article 1, paragraph 2: Where new members of the league are 
admitted on a two-thirds vote of the assembly. 

Article 3, paragraph 3: Where the assembly may deal at its 
meetings with any matters within the sphere of action of the 
league or affecting the peace of the world; a unanimous vote is 
here required. / 

Article 4, paragraph 1: Referring to the selection of four 
permanent members of the council not included in the original 
five; a unanimous vote is here required. 

Article 4, paragraph 2: Referring to the naming of addi- 
tional members of the league whose representatives shall 
always be members of the council and to an increase in the size 
of the council, and here the assembly acts by a majority vote 
in conjunction with the council, where the vote, of course, must 
be unanimous. 

Article 5, paragraph 2: Referring to the question of pro- 
cedure at meetings of the assembly; in this case a majority 
vote decides. 

Article 11, paragraph 2: Referring to the friendly right of 
each member of the league to bring to the attention of the 
assembly any circumstance whatever affecting international 
relations which threatens to disturb international peace or the 
good understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 
I do not think that any action can be taken under the provisions 
of this article, which, as Senators have said, provides merely a 
general world debating society. In any event, no action could 
be taken except by unanimous vote. 

Article 15, paragraph 10: Where a dispute has been referred 
from the council to the assembly. In this case the assembly acts 
on à majority vote of its members, exclusive of those who are 
on the council, and must in conjunction have the unanimous 
yote of those of its members who are on the council, with the 
exception of the parties to the dispute. 

Article 19: Where the assembly may from time to time advise 
the reconsideration by members of the league of treaties which 
have become inapplicable, and the consideration of international 
conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the 
world. Here the action must be unanimous. 

In only six cases does the assembly act without the council. 
In four of these six eases the assembly must act unanimously. 
In only two cases—article 1, referring to the election of new 
members of the league, and article 5, referring to the procedure 
at its own meetings—does the assembly act alone and by less 
than a unanimous vote. 

In only one case—article 15, paragraphs 6 and 10—are the 
parties to a dispute prevented from voting in the assembly or 
in the council. í 

Wherever in the council or in the assembly a unanimous vote 
is required, or wherever under the provisions of the league joint 
action is required necessitating a unanimous vote by either the 
council or the assembly, the interests of the United States are 
manifestly taken care of, since we must ourselves be a party 
to any action taken, and on a unanimous yote one vote is as val- 
uable as six. 

This narrows the question down to article 1, paragraph 2, 
where the assembly elects new members by a two-thirds vote; 
article 5, paragraph 2, where the assembly regulates the pro- 
cedure at its own meetings; article 15, paragraph 6, where the 
souncil acts unanimously on a dispute referred to it, exclusive 
of one or more of the parties to the dispute; and paragraph 10 
of the same article, where a dispute has been referred to the 
assembly and action can only be taken where the report made 
by the assembly is concurred in by the representatives of the 
members of the league represented on the council and a ma- 
jority of the other members of the league, exclusive, in each 
case, of the representatives of the parties to the dispute. 
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The question is, Does the Johnson amendment protect the 
United States in these particular cases? 

In all other cases the vote of the United States could defi- 
nitely defeat any action to be taken, either by the council or by 
the assembly, or both jointly, and bring to naught the numeri- 
cal advantage lying with Great Britain through her colonies 
having membership in the league. 

The Johnson amendment reads as follows: 

(1) Provided, That when any member of the league has or sesses 
self-governing dominions or colonies or parts of empire which are 
also members of the league, the United States shall have votes in the 
assembly or council of the league numerically equal to the a ate 
vote of such member of the league and its self-governing dominions 
rept copien and parts of empire in the council or assembly of the 

With it, although by no means a part of it, should also be 
associated the so-called Moses amendment to paragraph 9 of 
article 15: 

(2) Whenever the case referred to the assembly Involves a dispute 
between one member of the league and another member whose self- 
governing dominions or colonies or parts of empire are also repre- 
sented in the assembly, neither the disputant members nor any of 
their said dominions, colonies, or parts of empire shall haye a vote 
upon any phase of the question. 

I shall hereafter refer to the two amendments together as the 
Johnson amendment. The amendment would undoubtedly apply, 
to article 1, paragraph 2, which provides for the election of new 
members by a two-thirds vote of the assembly, and in such 
election we should have the same number of votes in the 
assembly as Great Britain and her colonies combined. It - 
would also apply to article 5, paragraph 2, which regulates the 
procedure at meetings of the assembly. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I do not want to inter- 
rupt the Senator’s argument. If he prefers, I will wait until 
he gets through. 

Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator would wait until I conclude 
what I have to say. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. Article 15, paragraph 6, provides that if a 
report by the council is unanimously agreed to by the members 
thereof other than the representatives of one or more of the 
parties to the dispute, the members of the league agree that 
they will not go to war with any party to the dispute which 
complies with the recommendation of the report. . 

I do not claim, as some of my colleagues have claimed, that 
the colonies would not have a right to representation upon the 
council should they be elected so to serve. I believe that as 
members of the league they have the same privileges and 
rights as all the other members of the league. They can not, 
however, be so elected under the first provision of article 4 of 
the covenant without the unanimous consent of the assembly, 
which will include ourselves, or, under the second provision, 
without the unanimous consent of the council, which will also 
include ourselves. It is inconceivable to me that the United 
States should ever consent to allow a sovereign State and one 
or more of its dependencies to serve at the same time on the 
council. In any event, should it do so, under paragraph 9 of 
article 15, the dispute may be referred, at the request of either 
party to the dispute, to the assembly, There are three sorts of 
disputes under article 15 where the interests of the United 
States might be affected: First, a dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain; second, a dispute between the United 
States and some country other than Great Britain; third, a 
dispute between two countries other than Great Britain or the 
United States. I am assuming that we can have no dispute 
with one of the colonies of Great Britain that would not be a 
dispute with Great Britain. 

In the first case, under paragraphs 6 and 10 of article 15, 
neither the United States nor Great Britain could take part in 
the proceedings of the council or assembly because both are 
parties to the dispute. The British colonies could conceivably 
take part as outside members not parties to the dispute. The 
amendment would cure this difficulty. 

In the second case, where, for instance, the United States had 
a dispute with Spain, the United States in any event would be 
debarred as being a party to the dispute, and no matter how 
many votes it had in the council or assembly it could not use 
such votes. The Johnson amendment would not apply. Great 
Britain, as well as her colonies, could take part. 

In the third case a dispute between two members, where the 
United States and Great Britain were not included, the amend- 
ment would give us the same vote in the council as Great Britain, 
but would not apply to a dispute referred to the assembly, be- 
cause while the United States could take part as a member of 
the council, and Great Britain could take part as a member of 
the council, the additional votes that the United States would 
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have could not be used because of the provisions of paragraph 10, 
providing for the concurrence by the representatives of those 
members of the assembly represented on the council and of a 
majority of the other members of the assembly, exclusive in 
each ease of the representatives of countries that are parties 
to the dispute. 

The British colonies could take part as a part of the majority 
of the other members of the assembly, but the votes of the 
United States could not be so used, since our only status would 
be that of a member represented on the council. The Johnson 
amendment, therefore, would only apply tø the election of new 
members, to the regulation of the procedure of the assembly at 
its own meetings, and to the participation by the colonies in 
votes of the council or assembly, where the United States and 
Great Britain were both parties to a dispute. 

The following reservation has been drawn by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and is now in the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 

The United States assumes no obligation to be bound by any election, 
ace grt by oa or finding of the council or assembly in which any mem- 
ber of league and its self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts of 
empire in the a te have more t ene vote, or in case of 
dispute between the United States and any member of the league in 
whieh such member or any self-governing dominion, colony, empire, or 
part of empire, united with it ‘tically, shall have voted. 

The reservation applies to every act in the covenant where 
Great Britain and its colonies in the aggregate have cast more 
than one vote. It takes care of paragraph 2 of article‘l and 
makes void, as far as the United States is concerned, any election 
of new members where Great Britain and her colonies have in 
the aggregate cast more than one vote. 

In the same way it takes care of the procedure at the meetings 
of the assembly. It takes care of paragraph 6 of article 15 
and of paragraph 10 of article 15, and not only of the case where 
we have a dispute with Great Britain, but of the two other cases 
above referred to under this article where we have a dispute 
with a country other than Great Britain or where a dispute 
arises in which neither we nor Great Britain are concerned. It 
renders void, as far as we are concerned, any action taken under 
the provisions of these paragraphs where Great Britain and 
her colonies have in the aggregate cast more than one vote. It 
meets, as the Johnson amendment does not, the objections raised 
on account of the preponderating British vote, and as a test of 
Americanism it meets the situation, as I claim the Johnson 
amendment does not. 

Let me say to the Senator from California that I am just as 
much against the provision in the treaty allowing Great Britain 
and her dependencies six votes to our one as he is, but I believe 
in meeting the difficulty with a reservation that will cure it 
rather than with an amendment that will not. 

The Senator has stated that three years ago no Senator in this 
Chamber would have for a moment considered voting against 
his amendment. Let me say to the Senator, Mr. President, that 
my reason. and I believe the reason of most of the Senators in 
this Chamber who believe as I do in voting against his amend- 
ment, aside from the fact that we prefer reservations to amend- 
ments, is that his amendment is not a good amendment and does 
not answer the purposes for which it was drawn. I am very 


expresses to accomplish the same purpose as I, at least he might 
agree to go part of the way with the amendment; and then, if 
he desires, he can go any other part of the way with the reser- 
vation to which he adverts. | 

My view of the situation is such that I am for the amend- 
ment. If the reservation will add to It, E am for the reserva- 
tion, too; but they are two distinct and different propositions 
entirely. One seeks, the amendment, as its very language im- 
ports, to give to the United States the same voting power that 
Great Britain has. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Harz} says he wishes to do 
that very thing. A reservation does not purport in any degree 
to give the same voting power on any question to the United 
States that Great Britain has, and if the Senator from Maine 
has exactly the same purpose that I have, as I understand his 
language to imply, then the Senator from Maine will give to 
the United States in those instances where it can be given, even 
though it may not give it in all instances, as he asserts, the same 
voting power to the United States that Great Britain is given 
in this very instrument. 

If he believes, as I do, that it is unjust and unfair to America 
that Britain should be given six votes to the United States one, 
if he has exactly the same purpose in view that I have in regard 
to our actions concerning either amendment or reservation, he 
will go with me in giving where he can by amendment. If this 
is not wholly appropriate, I will see that the Senator from 
Maine and the other Senators are furnished with an amend- 
ment which will be appropriate before we conclude, and I hope 
he will go with me just as far as we can by amendment in seeing 
that the United States has six votes, as well as Great Britain, 
in this league of nations. 

That is the point. The point is not that you may give an op- 
tion by a reservation to the United States subsequently to dis- 
avow some action which may be taken by the league. That is 
not the idea of the amendment, nor the thought that was in my, 
mind in its original presentation. The idea was to say that my, 
country shall have just exactly what this league covenant gives 
to Great Britain. If I have not wholly accomplished the pur- 
pose, I promise the gentlemen who find fault with the amend- 
ment that they will have an opportunity with an amendment 
which goes the full distance to vote before we conclude this 
debate and before we conclude action upon this instrument, 

The difficulty is that the gentlemen—whose motives, of course, 
I do not question at all—are endeavoring by a reservation to 
accomplish a purpose perfectly legitimate in itself, which is 
their purpose; but it is a purpose which is not my purpose, nor. 
the purpose of this amendment. The purpose of this amend- 
ment and its cognate amendment, offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], is to give, as far as we may, 
equal voting power—ultimately, I hope, equal representation 
to the United States of America with Great Britain in this 
league. That is the idea. i 

The Senator says frankly that he would not vote for the 
amendment even if it went the whole way; that he would not 
stand for this amendment even if it did all that he says it does 
not do. Then what is the use of arguing the proposition, Mr. 
President? If no amendment could be drawn which would 


certain that the same fault which we now find with his amend- ‘give America equal representation and equal voting power with 


ment would have been found by the Senate of three years ago 
and that his amendment would then have met the same fate 
Which I firmly believe it will meet when we vote upon it to-day 
r to-morrow. 

The motives of the Senators who will vote against the amend- 
nient of the Senator from California are every bit as high as the 
motives of the Senator from California and every bit as pro- 
American. The only difference is that we believe in a provision 
that will safeguard the interests of the United States while he 
Delieves in his own amendment, which, as has been clearly 
demonstrated by other Senators in this Chamber, will not have 
that effect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, just one word 
in response to the Senator from Maine. 

The Senator from Maine is at some pains to demonstrate that 
the amendment proposed by me, that is now the subject of dis- 
cussion, does not meet the situation. He is at pains to indulge 
in that demonstration in order that, as he says, the situation 
may be met by u reservation. 

Let us assume for the purposes of the argument, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the entire situation is not met by the amendment 
presented by me. At least, according to what he says, the 
amendment meets a part of the situation, while, in my opinion, 
the reservation to which he adverts does not meet the situation 
at all. Since this amendment meets a part of the situation, if 
the Senator from Maine has the very great desire which he 


Great Britain in this league, why spend our time arguing 
whether this amendment goes the full distance, or three-fourths 
or four-fifths or half or a quarter of the distance we are trying 
to cover by its presentation to this body? Why spend our time 
arguing that it is not sufficient except in some particulars when, 
if it were sufficient in all particulars, the Senator from Maine 
frankly says he would not vote for it anyway? i 

The difficulty with the amendment, Mr. President, is not that 
it does not go all the way; the difficulty with the amendment is 
not that it has not sufficient vitality; the difficulty with the 
amendment is that it goes part of the way anyway, and that it 
has any vitality at all. That is the difficulty ; and the difference 
between the Senator from Maine and myself regarding this sit- 
uation rises from two diverse views, the one being, on my part, 
that America shall have exactly the same representation as 
Great Britain in this league, and the Senator's view being that 
by a reservation he will give us the option to determine after 
action shall have been taken by the I i 

There is the difference in viewpoint. He is against the prop- 
osition, by his own statement to-day, that we should have equal 
representation, by amendment at least, with Great Britain im 
the league, though he would give us the power to annul action 
tly taken. There is the test. Call it what you will. 


subsequen 
You may call it of one sort or you may call it of another. It 


is my test of Americanism. I question no other man’s Ameri- 
canism. That is not the point. I am questioning the Ameri- 
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canism of neither the Senator from Maine nor of any other 
man. To me the test of Americanism is that my country shall 
be as great, and as powerful, and as big, and have the same 
representation exactly in any league that Great Britain has. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. HALE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Knox in the chair). The 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Maine in view of the course the debate has taken. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am glad to hear that the 
Senator from California states that his test of Americanism is 
his amendment to the treaty. I can not, however, accept it as 
my test of Americanism. 

The Senator has said that I am trying to reach the same 
result that he is, and to give this country the same number of 
votes in the assembly and council that Great Britain has. I 
have never tried to reach that result. I do not claim that the 
reservation reaches that result. I have believed from the 
first that this treaty could be taken care of, and American 
interests and rights safeguarded, by reservations instead 
of by amendments, and I have consistently held to that 
course. 

As far as the pending matter is concerned, I am very certain, 
in my own mind, that the case is amply taken care of by the 
reservation of the Senator from Wisconsin, and far better than 
it is by the amendment of the Senator from California. If the 
Senator has any question about my patriotism, or the patriotism 
of anyone else who believes as I do and who will vote as I do, 
he is welcome to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No, Mr. President, let there 
be no misunderstanding about this. I said that my test of 
Americanism, for myself, was that my country should have 
equal representation in any league, in any body, in any confed- 
eration, or in any partnership with any other nation on the 
face of the earth. I asperse no other man’s patriotism or 
Americanism at all. I haye my own test for myself. I have 
made that test. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is welcome to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And I am welcome to it, of 
course, just as the Senator from Maine is welcome to his test, 
with which I am not quarreling at all. My test is the right 
of representation and membership and equal power in this 
or any other league for my country, with any country, I do 
no care what it is. In this instance it happens to be Great 

ritain. 

Mr. HALE. And I have endeavored, Mr. President, in my 
humble way, to show that we shall have equal power under the 
reservation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I think it is demonstrated 
quite to the contrary. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it was my intention to 
proceed and discuss a certain feature of the treaty, especially in 
relation to thé address made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] the other day and some of the remarks he made in 
that address concerning my own position. I sometimes find it 
a little dificult to obtain the floor in these close times, and 
therefore I simply desired to obtain it this evening that I might 
go on in the morning. I will now yield to the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson], who, I understand, desires to move a 
recess. 


ENTRY OF ALIENS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, as in legislative session, laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives dis- 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9782) 
to regulate further the entry of aliens into the United States, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of 55 — two Houses thereon. 

„ LODGE. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
mene agree to the conference asked for by the House, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Londk, Mr. MCCUMBER, and Mr. Hrrencock conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


VICE PRESIDENT MARSHALL’S VIEW OF INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 


Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator from Indiana yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp certain remarks of the Vice President concerning the 
present labor situation, which were published in this morning’s 
Washington Post. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


Love ano Compassion, Nor Laws, WILL Sorten INDUSTRIAL UNREST, 
Says VICE PRESIDENT MaRSHALL—MANUFACTURERS Must Sun SOME- 
THING MORE IN BUSINESS THAN DIVIDENDS AND LOOK UPON Ex- 
PLOYEES AS BROTHERS IN THE REPUBLIC AND Nor COGS IN A MACHINE 
TO ProDUCE PEACE, HE WRITES. 


[By Thomas R. Marshall, Vice President of the United States.] ' 

„Just so long as capital and labor stand and glare at each 

other we may expect everlasting turmoil and a nation-wide 
cataclysm. 

“The Congress of the United States is a kind of doctor that 
treats symptoms and does not treat disease. 

“No legislative remedy that I know of can be found to pro- 
duce peace and quietude and good order unless the manufac- 
turers see something more in business than dividends and look 
upon the employees as brothers in the Republic and not as cogs 
in the machine or as numbers on a pay roll. It is hopeless from 
their standpoint; and unless the laboring men have some higher 
incentive to do their work than the mere wage which comes from 
the doing of it; if they put in their time finding how little they 
can do and how much more they can get for the doing of it, it 
is hopeless from their standpoint. | 

CAN NOT BOOST ONE, BOOT ANOTHER, 

“Tt is no part of government to boost one man and to boot 
another, - 

“ It is hopeless if the mad passions of men are to hammer at 
legislative halls for their final and just settlements, A govem 
ment of discretion dies. 

“The only government in business life that can hope to live 
is a government of love and compassion. 

“What the economic life of America needs is not a aa EAT YES 
but an evangelist. 

“The country needs a rebaptism of peace patriotism such as 
it had of war patriotism. ' 

LAMB AND LION TOGETHER, ; 

“There never will be perfect justice in the world until the 
lion and the lamb can lie down together, and not as they do, 
now, with the lamb inside of the lion. 

“Just now we need a body of citizens who are content to rd 
a day’s work for a day’s wage; who are willing to pay a day's 
wage for a day’s work; who believe more in the common good 
than in the larger good. 

“ Since the world began, business and wealth have had no such 
opportunity for the angel of the Lord to write their names down 
beside that of Abou Ben Adhem as they have just now. 

“The trumpet call of conscience is not only to the meek and 
lowly, but to the high and mighty, and when dividends and 
wages are measurably forgotten in the love of service for our 
Christian country, if there is any hope at all, passion, personal 
preferment, and personal success must all be put in the back- 
ground and the capitalists and the laborers must realize that 
the consumer is also entitled to admission into the brotherhood 
and business must be conducted and work must be done prima- 
rily for the love of promoting a contented and a happy people. 

DIVIDENDS MUST BE SECONDARY. 

“Dividends and wages must be secondary. This is a prob- 
lem for solution by men who believe in the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 

“Tt calls on every man of every creed to solve it; not for one 
person, nor for one class, but in the interests of the whole people. 

Is it not to be hoped that soon again the Nazarene shall walk 
through field and factory, through palace and hovel, leaving be- 
hind Him everywhere the only solution for every great problem, 
the healing influence of His golden rule. 

“T am in favor of any alleviating measure for the time that 
would adjust these troubles, but I have no confidence in the 
proposed settlement of these difficulties. This offers no new 
solution, and I only say it in the hope that men of every creed 
may realize how futile has been our theology when we have 
imagined that we could go to church on Sunday and love God 
whom we have not seen without the rest of the week loving our 
fellow men whom we have seen.“ 

SUITS FOR SALVAGE SERVICES. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a day or two ago 
when the calendar was up we reached the bill (S. 3076) au- 
thorizing suits against the United States in admiralty, suits 
for salvage services, and providing for the release of merchant 
vessels belonging to the United States from arrest and attach- 
ment in foreign jurisdiction, and for other purposes. The bill 
was read at considerable length, although I do not think entirely, 
and it went over at the suggestion of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine]. The Senator from Utah has examined the bill, 
and I think not only is perfectly satisfied to withdraw his ob- 
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jection but thinks that the bill ought to pass. It is a very 
urgent matter, and I hope it may be passed. I think there will 
be no objection to it, 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the United States, and any corporation in 
which the United States owns not less than a majority of the capital 
steck, may be sued in personam in the district courts of the United 
States, in admiralty, for any cause of action of which said courts ordi- 
narily have cognizance in their admiralty and maritime jurisdictions, 
arising, since April 6, 1917, out of, or in connection with, the possession, 
operation, or ownership by the United States, or such corporation, of 
any merchant vessel, or the possession, carriage, or ownership by the 
United States, or such corporation, of any cargo, in those cascs where, 
if the United States were suable as a private party a suit in personam 
could be maintained, or where, if the vessel or cargo were privately 
owned or „ & suit in rem could be maintained and the vessel or 
cargo could be arrested or attached at the time of the commencement of 
suit. Any such suit shall be brought in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which t es so suing, or any of them, 
reside or have their principal place of business in the United States, or 
in which the vessel or cargo charged with liability is found, or in the 
district in or nearest which the cause of action or in any district 
in which the Attorney General, or other duly authorized law officer, 
may agron to appear. In case the United States, or such corporation, 
shall file a libel in rem, or in personam, in any distri a cross libel 
in personam may be filed, or a set-off claimed against the United States, 
or such corporation, with the same force and effect as if the libel had been 
filed by a private party. Such district court is hereby authorized to 
hear and determine any such suit upon the principles of liability, and 
in accordance with the 8 obtaining in like cases between private 

rties in suits in admiralty, and, in a proper case, to enter a decree 
‘or or against the United States, or such corporation, with costs, and 
if for a money judgment, together with interest at the rate of 4 = 
cent per annum until paid, unless the suit involves a contract stipulating 
a higher rate of interest. in which event interest shall be allowed in 
accordance with the contract, and all interest shall run as ordered by 
the court. Appeal from the decree of the district court in any case 
mount under this act shall lie to the Circuit Court of Appeals and to 

e Su 


rem could be maintained and the vessel or carg 

at the time of the commencement of . 

aforesaid as in rem shall not preclude the libelant in a proper case from 
seeking relief in personam in same suit. 

Src. 3. t the United States, and such aforesaid corporation, shall 
be entitled to the benefits of all exemptions frem, and all limitations 
of, liability aceorded by the statutes of the United States, and of the 
several States and Territories, and by the maritime law, to the owners, 
charterers, operators, and agents of vessels. 

Sec. 4, That neither the United States, nor such aforesaid corporation, 
shall be required to give bond or admiralty stipulation in any suit 
brought hereunder, either in the court of o Jurisdiction or in 
ae appellate court. 

EC. 5. That in the event of any privately owned 98 out of the 

of the United States, being arrested in any suit in rem, or 

attached in any suit in personam, such vessel shall. be immediately 

released without bond pa stipulation Oring required therefor upon the 
e Attorney 


ening and 
8 arising in such suit, and upon such intervention said cause shall 
pes 8 the United States in accordance with the provisions of 
section 2. 

zc. 6. That jurisdiction be, and hereby is, conferred upon the sev- 
era! courts of the United States for the — herein fied. 

Sec, 7. That in any suit brought he , the libelant shall file his 
libel, ay veriiied, with the clerk of the district court 8 
tion of the cause, and shall forthwith serve a copy thereof on 
United States attorney for such district, and mail a co 
registered mail, to Attorney Genera! of the United Sta’ 
file with the clerk of said district court an affidavit of such service 
and mailing. Such service and mailing shall constitute a valid service 
on the United States. 

Sec. 8. That suits herein authorized may be brought within one year 
after the a val of this act, with to any of the aforesaid 
causes of action arising prior te such approval; and all other suits here- 
ag! 5 5 within two years after the cause of action arises. 

Ec. 9. at if any vessel or within the purview of sections 1 
and 5 of this act is arrested, attached, or — process 
of any court in any country other than the United States, or if any 
suit is brought therein against the master 
cause of action arising out of, or in connection with, the possession, 
operation, or ownership of any such vessel, or the on, carriage, 
SE Surig of any such sores, the Secretary of State of the Uni 

es, in bis 
the United States, or any other officer duly authorized by him, ssel, in 


ced enter a 

United States, or of the United States Shippi Board, or of such 

aforesaid corporation, in such action, and to the credit 

to the 2 5 of any judgment and costs that may be entered in such 
he Attorney General is hereby vested with power and authority 


suit. 


of any such vessel, for any 


to arrange with any bank. surety company, person, firm, or co! 
in the United States, its territories — pia wig td ng 
country, to execute any such aforesaid bond or stipulation as surety or 
ot ar thereon, e to . me 8 the Tanten 
ca of such su or as uired 
cure the execution of such band or stipulation. B. er 2 
copy of the judgment roll in any such suit, certified by the clerk of the 
court and anthenticated by the certificate and seal of the United States 
consul N bees vessel or cargo, or his successor, and by the cer- 
tifċate of the Secretary of State as to the official capacity of such con- 
sul, shall be sufficient evidence to the proper accounting officers of the 
United States for the allowance and payment of such judgment: Pro- 
vided, howerer, That where the status of any vessel within the purview 
ef this section so Warrants, nothing in this act shali be held to prejudice 
or preclude a claim of the immunity of such vessel from foreign juri - 
tion, or prevent a settlement of the case through diplomatic tions, 

Sec. 10. That any final judgment rendered in any suit herein au- 
thorized, and any final judgment within the purview sections 5 and 9 
of this act, and any arbitration award or settlement had and agreed to 
under the provisions of section 11 of this act, shall, upon the presenta- 
tion of a duly authenticated copy thereof, be by the proper ac- 
counting officers of the United States out of an we he ale nese or insur- 
ance fund or other fund especially available there ‘or; otherwise therc 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, a sum sufficient to pay any such 

t, or award, or settlement. 

Sec. 11. That the Secretary of — Bo rtment of the Government of 
the United States, or the United Sta’ hipping Board, or the board of 
trustees of such aforesaid corporation, having contro! of the possession 
or operation of any merchant vessel, are, and each bereby is, authorized 
to arbitrate, compromise, or settle any claim in which suit will lie un- 
der the provisions of sections 1, 5, 9, and 12 of this act. 

Sec. 12. That the United States, and the crew of any merchant ves- 
sel owned or operated by the United States, shall have ht to 
collect and sue for services 


States Shipping Board, 
rel of the possession or 
Sec. 13. That all moneys recovered in ang angy — brought by 5 

or in connection w. 


or of such aforesaid corporation, 
with respect to which such cause of action arises, for reimbursement 
or - SDE OE SH: or insurance * or sue tents. from which 
e loss, damage, or compensation for which judgment was re- 
covered has been or will be paid. 
Sec. 14. That the Attorney General shall report to the Congress at 
each session thereof the suits under this act in which final judgments 


shall bave been rendered inst the United States and such aforesaid 
the Government 


tion, and th 2 ft department of 
of the United States, and the. United. States Shipping Board, and the 
board of trustees of any such af d corporation, shall likewise re- 
the arbitration awards or settlements of ciaims which shall have 
agreed to since the previous session, and in which the time to ap- 
peal shali have expired or have been waived, 

Sec. 15. That the provisions ef all other acts inconsistent herewith 
are hereby repealed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 3 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open ex- 
ecutive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

RECESS. 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow. A i 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, Octo- 
ber 25, 1919, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Beecutive nomination confirmed by the Senate October 24 (legis- 
lative day of October 22), 1919. 
CHIEF or NAVAL OPERATIONS. 
Rear Admiral Robert E. Coontz to be Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in the Department of the Navy with the rank of admiral. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Fray, October 24, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal Father, author of life and all that makes it dear to 
our hearts, we draw near to Thee for inspiration. Illumine our 
minds. purify our heurts, quicken within every noble impulse, 
that our service may be acceptable unto Thee and bring peace, 
joy, and happiness to our souls. This in the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord: Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and.ap- 
proved. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


The SPEAKER. By special order, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERWOOD] has 40 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, that is after the disposi- 
tion of the business on the Speaker’s table, which, of course, 
includes conference reports. If the gentleman desires to pro- 
ceed before that, very well. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair presumes that the gentleman 
from Ohio will prefer to have these matters disposed of first. 
Does the gentleman from Minnesota wish to call up the con- 
ference report on the joint resolution first? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on House joint resolution 151, to provide additional com- 
pensation for employees of the Postal Service and making an 
appropriation therefor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
SHeERwoop making his speech? 

Mr. STEENERSON, No. If the general desires, I will yield 
to him. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, 
here. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
to proceed now? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
general have his chance. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Very well. 

A QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I make the point, Mr. Speaker, 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant of Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll; and the folowing Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Will that interfere with Gen. 


I think we ought to have a quorum 
Does the gentleman from Ohio desire 


Yes. I would like to have the 


Ackerman Fields Kincheloe Rogers 
Andrews, Md. Flood Krelder Rowan 
Anthony Pordney LaGuardia Rowe 
Bankhead 1 Langley tu 
Barkley Gandy Layton Sanders, N. X. 
Bland, Va. Ganly Lee, Saunders, Va 
ies Garner Little Scully 
Booher Garrett I Sells 
Bowers Godwin, N, C, McClintic Shreve 
Brand Goldfogle McCulloch Siegel 
Britten Good McKiniry Sisson 
Browning Goodall McKinley Samp 
Brumbaugh Goodđykoontz McLane Smith, III. 
Burdick Graham, McLaughlin, Nebr.Smith, N. Y., 
Burke Graham, III. Maher Snyder 
Burroughs Greene, Mass Mann, III Steele 
Byrnes, S. C. Greene, Vt. Montague Stephens, Miss. 
Cuntrilt Hadley Moore, Pa Stevenson 
Casey Hamill Moores, Ind Sullivan 
Chindblom Hamilton Mudd umners, Tex. 
Collier Haskell Nelson, Wis. Swope 
Costello Hayden Newton, Mo. ‘Thomas 
Cramton Heitin Nicholls, S. C Tincher 
Crowther Hersman Nichols, Mich, are 
Cullen Licks O'Connor estal 
Carry, Calif Hill n Vinson 
Davey Husted Pell Voigt 
pe fore Hutchinson Pe haley 
Dickinson, Mo. Ireland Porter Wheeler 
Donovan Jefferis ou White, Me 
Dooling Johnson, K Rainey, Henry T. Wilson, III 
Drane Johnson, Miss. Rainey, John W, Wilson, Pa 
Dunbar Johnson, S. Dak. vis ise 
Dunn Johnston, N. Y. N.Y Woodyard 
Eagle Kelley, Mich. Riddick Young, N. Dak, 
Edmonds Kendall Riordan Iman 
Ellsworth Kennedy, Iowa Nobsion, Ky, 
ess Kiess Rodenberg 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-one Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The Door- 
keeper will open the doors, Without objection, further proceed- 
ings under the call will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa, Judge 
Bows, is unavoidably absent on account of the serious 
of his wife. It is entirely possible that he will be unable to 
attend the sessions for some time. With three exceptions, I 
haye given a general pair to him. It is hoped that he will soon 
be able to sit with us again. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks indefinite 
teave of absence in behalf of Judge Bows, of Iowa. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. What was the request, Mr. er? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks indefinite 
leave for the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Borges]. 


-| “Safety first.” 


Mr. SEARS. There was no specific request, Mr. Speaker. I 
announced that I had a pair with him, 

The SPEAKER. Under the order adopted, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SHErwoop] is entitled to 40 minutes, [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am glad to speak to a full house, but it is much easier to 
address vacant chairs, because they do not criticize or kick, I 
am to speak about the world-wide war, with some reference to 
Gen. Pershing, who has been attacked on this floor by the Mem- 
ber from Minnesota [Mr. Schatz. I am going to call attention 
to the fact, however, that our style of fighting, which is entirely 
different from the fighting in the Civil War of half a century 
ago, calls for the same presence of the generals at the front as 
it did during that war. 

Quite recently this Congress by official action proclaimed Gen. 
Pershing the hero of this great World War and endowed him 
with as high rank as was ever accorded any general in any of 
our wars. The occasion was marked by earnest enthusiasm, 
and eloquent and glowing tributes were paid to the general who 
commanded successfully our victorious armies. I had the 
pleasure and the honor of quietly participating in these remark- 
able tributes. Later a capable and honored Member of this 
body, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL], of the same 
political faith as Gen. Pershing, made a carefully prepared 
speech on this floor that both surprised and startled me. Let 
me quote a paragraph: ' 

This parlor soldier Ga n be asked to point out just one instance 
where he ever exposed himself to any danger, hardship, or suffering. 

the war was over he did see some battle fields and put in a good 
deal of time |, wreaths on soldiers’ graves and visiting hospital 
in Paris. He might be requested to reconcile the tears that the eyer- 
faithful and ever-present reporter sees glistening in his eyes at sight of 
the wounded soldiers with his condoning the barbaric treatment of the 
wounded boys in prison camps. ion 

In another part of Congressman Scuatx’s speech I find an- 
other equally startling statement: i 

As a member of the Rules Committee, I voted for the rule to bring 
the matter before the House, that Members might have opportunity to, 
express themselves. But as a Member of this ri on behalf of the 
brave officers and men, dead and living, who fought this war, I felt it 
un obligation to enter their protest. have talked with men who had 
intimate chance to observe Lershing in the Philippines; I have talked 

th officers and men who accom ed him on the ill-conducted fiasco, 
the trail of the lone bandit in Mexico; I talked with hundreds of sol- 
diers in the recent war, and their opinion, officers and men, was unani- 
mous that he has not the elements so mixed in him to stand before 
them a man and a soldier in whose elevation they would feel honored, 

These charges are very grave, and, if true, I shall regret that 
I voted to elevate Gen. Pershing to the highest rank in our 
great patriotic Army. I voted for the bill elevating and glorify- 
ing Gen. Pershing because he was the commander in chief of 
our victorious Army and because the bill was approved by our 
strong Military Committee, in which I have implicit confidence, 
And I hope that every Member on this floor will unite in the 
request to have this important committee tell the House and 
the country when and where Gen, Pershing was at the front 
during any of the great conflicts of this World War. I think 
that is due to the Congress and to the country. 

I recently attended a convention of World War soldiers in 
Ohio, where four posts of the American Legion were organized, 
and L have talked with a goodly number of these overseas 
soldiers, Without exception they have declared to me that they 
never saw or heard of Gen. Pershing at the front. Congressman 
Scarr’s remarkable address has gone into the permanent RECORD 
of Congress. It can not be answered by silence. It may be 
claimed that since the advent of long-range cannon the style 
of fighting is entirely different from the Civil War or the 
Spanish-American War. This is true. But in case of a break 
in any part of a battle line it is just as necessary now as ever 
for the near presence of the general in chief to promptly order 
forward the reserves. If a battle line is broken or the integrity 
of any part of the line is threatened, all students of military 
strategy agree that the emergency calls for the immediate pres- 
ence of the commander in chief. Furthermore, in all wars 
the men behind the guns are always encouraged and enthused 
by the presence of their commanding general. Gen. Shafter, 
of Michigan, was selected as commander in chief of our Army 
in the war for free Cuba. And he commanded a victorious Army. 
But Congress did not grant him the supreme rank or hail him 
as a hero, because when the battle was on he was 6 miles in the 
rear, Congress and the country made a hero and a President 
of Theodore Roosevelt, who was only a lieutenant colonel at 
Santiago, but who was always at the front. [Applause.] Per- 
haps it is now the prevailing style to adopt the street car motto, 
But I am a little old-fashioned, and “safety 
first” for a war hero does not appeal to me. [Applause.] 

In Websters voluminous dictionary, which every Member of 
Congress should read carefully [laughter], I find the follow- 
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ing definition of a hero: “A man of distinguished valor in 
danger.” I have not that subtleness of intellect to recognize a 
hero, either a physical or moral hero, who shirks danger. Every 
great cause has had both physical and moral heroes. The cour- 
ageous men who signed the Declaration of Independence were 
both moral and physical heroes, because if their new and untried 
manhood creed had failed their lives would have been imperiled. 

Co an SCHALL also charges that Gen. Pershing was 
guilty of brutal conduct toward private soldiers. Again I quote: 

After the armistice was signed, Gen. Pershing issued the order to the 
troops on their march into rmany that everyone who fell out should 
be counted as deserters. Why these strenuous marches, where the 
officers were ordered not to allow anyone to take care of the boys who 
fell by the wayside through exhaustion? These courageous young 
Americans, 16. 17, 18, 19 years old, who would rather die than give up, 
trudged on under heavy packs until they fell from exhaustion. When 
doctors loaded them into ambulances orders from headquarters hauled 
them out and forced them to trudge on or get on as best they could. 
Many of them, unable to go farther, fell in their tracks, and when doc- 
tors, who, after camp had been made for the night, unable to stand for 
this inhuman régime, had secured ambulances and Janterns and sneaked 
back to look for the lost of their flock, they found them frozen to the 
ground, covered with snow, many beyond help, and others dead. 

This is a terrible arraignment, but it is in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and is from a responsible source. It can not be answered 
by a sneer, 

Mr. Schall. was one of the visiting Congressmen who went 
everseas to investigate conditions in our Army. On page 10 of 
his address he mentions the fact that Gen. Pershing refused to 
testify before the congressional committee. Here I quote from 
Mr. Scuatr’s speech: 

The news might have got back before his generalship was a reality 
how he allowed $1,000,000 worth of planes to be burned at Colombe-les- 
Belles and wholesale destruction by 
and equipment, and he ght not want to be questioned about the 
million-dollar dugout it was commonly rumored in Paris he had con- 
structed for his own safety in case the enemy should succeed in breaking 
through so far to the rear. 

The statement made in an address on the floor of the House 
that Gen. Pershing had constructed a dugout 60 miles in the rear 
$s too much for my credulity; that a million dollars’ worth of 
planes were burned with Gen. Pershing’s approval is a very 
serious and startling charge; and I am unable to comprekend the 
animus of such ruthless waste and outlawry. I repeat, there- 
fore, that there is due all those who voted for the bill to endow 
Gen. Pershing as the supreme hero of this great World War 
that these grave and incriminating charges against him be re- 
futed without delay. The country wants to know the facts. 

There is much prejudice among the soldiers who served over- 
seas against their officers. I believe much of this prejudice has 
been engendered by a too-severe system of training and dis- 
cipline inaugurated by the War Board, for which the officers 
were not responsible. I believe we have a splendid body of offi- 
eers of the line and field. I would be the last man on this floor 
to discredit their behavior, their patriotism, or their valor. I 
believe the prejudice of the private soldiers against the officers 
is principally due to two causes: First, the large number of 
eourts-martial of private soldiers, with severe penalties for 
trivial offenses, and, second, the creation of a distinct class of 
officers by drill and military training and placing them in com- 
mand over the rank and file. This gave the men behind the 
guns, who do the perilous work of war, no chance to earn a 
promotion in the crucible of battle. 

It comes to me in a way I can not ignore that Gen. Pershing 
has been guilty of cruelty to the soldiers of the rank and file. 
In our Civil War, when we had from first to last some 2.212.742 
Soldiers enlisted, we had only some hundred courts-martial. 
Now we are told there have been over 350.000. I hear of two 
soldiers who from sheer exhaustion were found asleep on guard 
duty, were tried and condemned to die, and their execution was 
approved by Gen. Pershing. On an appeal to President Wilson 
their sentence was set aside. Afterwards one was killed in 
battle and the other wounded in battle. Cruelty and lack of 
human sympathy are not the shining attributes of a great 
general. 


re of clothes and food, ammunition 


THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN. 


Now, as to the question of our style of fighting in the Civil 
War. There stands to-day, as it stood over half a century ago, 
in front of the town of Franklin, Tenn., on the highest point of 
the ridge, a large linden tree. It was half past 3 in the after- 
noon of November 30, 1864, when Gen. Hood, commanding 75,000 
veteran soldiers, rode unattended to that tree, threw the stump 
of the leg that was shot off at Chickamauga over the pommel of 
the saddle, drew out his field glass, and sat looking across the 
valley ta the position of the Union Army. It was the silence 
that always precedes a great battle. Presently the silence was 


broken by the soft strains of musie which floated up from the 
town below. 
battle, mother.” 


It was the Federal band playing “ Just before the 
The men in gray on the hill and the men in 


| blue in the valley below listened. There were tears in many eyes, 
as the pathetic words were well remembered— 
Just before the battle, mother, 
I am thinking most of you. 

I was at Franklin, on the Union side, and I saw and heard it 
all from an advanced position near the center of the Federal 
line, Isaw and heard it all—all that a soldier can see and hear 
amid the glare, the thunderous roar, the stifling battle smoke, 
the yells of the victors, the agonizing groans of the wounded and 
dying. I remember the scene just before the battle. I sce it 
now, as I saw it then, a lovely valley basking in the mellow 
glory of November sunshine. I see the little town of Franklin, 
quiet yet restless, just inside the circle of the Federal lines. 
These lines extended from river to river. There were patches of 
woodland in the rich foliage of the autumn leaves, in scarlet, 
gold, and green, tinged with the early frosts to gladden and 
glorify their fall. 

I was speaking of Gen. Hood, the commanding general, who 
sat on his horse under the linden tree taking a survey of the 
Federal lines. Suddenly he closed his field glass, wheeled his 
horse, and rode back to Gen. Stewart with the command, “ Gen- 
eral, we will charge the Federal line in front.” Stewart formed 
his corps on the right. Gen. Cheatham formed his corps on the 
left, and on the extreme right, on the Harpeth River, rested Gen. 
Forrest's cavalry. A cannon on the ridge sounded the signal for 
the charge. With bayonets fixed the heavy columns, all veterans, 
marched with a steady and even tread down the slope. ‘The 
fiercest and bloodiest battle of the centuries was on. I say that 
because it is a fact that more men were lost in that battle in pro- 
portion to the number of troops engaged than in any battle that 
was ever fought on either continent. Hood's losses were over 40 
per cent. “ 

In 1874 a southern soldier, who was in that battle line with 
Gen. Cleburne, wrote a valuable article on this marvelous charge 
in the Southern Magazine, then edited by Gen. Basil Duke, of 
Louisville. I quote a paragraph: 

The hottest rt of the line was a black-locust thicket just at the 
right of the Columbia Pike. 

This is correct. I was at that part of the line. I have n dis- 
tinct recollection of that locust thicket, and I can see now, as I 
saw then, that waving line of shining bayonets as it rushed to the 
works with that defiant rebel yell, and the mad and murderous 
conflict that followed, My horse, Firefly, a coal black that I 
had ridden in many fierce conflicts from Rocky Face to Atlanta, 
was shot. He fell with a deadening thud. I never knew how 
many bullets pierced his quivering body. But I was young and 
spry then and was at the front to witness the culmination of the 
charge. [Applause.] 

On the left of my command the Federal lines gave way. And 
this is something historical, on which historians have disagreed. 
Horace Greeley; the Count de Paris; Gov. Cox, of Ohio; Gen. 
Banks, of Mississippi; Gen. Basil Duke; and John Trotwood 
Moore, of Tennessee, have written conflicting accounts. I am 
going to clear that up. On the left of my command the Fed- 
eral lines gave way. Gen. Cleburne was abreast of that charg- 
ing line. He fell just at the left of my brigade. As the Con- 
federates rushed on the Federal line of battle a gray figure on 
a chestnut horse rode diagonally across the front of the charg- 
ing column. The horse went down within 50 yards of the 
breastworks. The rider arose, waved his sword, and led his 
men on foot to the ramparts; then his brave form staggered 
and fell against the Federal line, pierced with minie balls. 
His corps was swept back under a terrific fire of musketry, 
nearly one-half either killed or wounded. This was Gen. Pat 
Cleburne. [Applause.] 

A few yards on the Confederate right Gen. George W. Gordon, of 
Tennessee, who was also abreast of the charging line, fell just 
under the fresh earth of the breastworks. He was wounded 
and captured, as he refused to fall back. Near this spot Gen, 
John Adams also fell. He stood upon the parapet and was 
fatally shot, his horse falling across the breastworks. My old 
friend, Gen. Jack Casement, of Ohio, was commanding a Union 
brigade where Gen. Adams fell. Deeply touched with his 
splendid courage, Gen. Casement had cotton brought from the 
old ginhouse and placed under the dying soldier’s head. “ You 
are too brave a man to die,” said Casement, “and I wish I 
could save you.” [Applause.] Gen. Carter fell mortally 
wou_ded before reaching the Federal battle line. Gen. Strahl 
reached the ditch; he stood on the bodies of the dead and gave 
commands and rallied his men. Just in front of my lines, fac- 
ing the locust thicket, Gen. Cockrell, of Missouri, was wounded, 
but not fatally. Not a hundred yards away lay Gen. Granbury 
dead. He died leading the brave Texans to the works. A min- 
ute more and Gen. Strahl fell, mortally wounded. Gen. Walthall, 
of Mississippi, afterwards United States Senator, had two 
horses shot under him. ‘Twelve Confederate generals were 
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either dead or wounded. Colonels were commanding divisions, 
captains were commanding brigades. 

I am indebted to John Trotwood Moore, of Nashville, Tenn., 
the well-known poet, historian, and book writer, and author of 
that great little book The Bishop of Cottontown,” who visited 
the battle field the day following the battle, for seyeral inter- 
esting incidents which I haye quoted. More generals were 
killed in that eight hours’ struggle in front of that little Ten- 
nessee town than were killed in the two days’ fight at Chicka- 
mauga or the three days’ fight at Gettysburg, where three times 
as many soldiers were in battle. And let me emphasize this 
with the statement that more brigadier and major generals 
were killed at Franklin in that eight hours’ fight than in the 
whole World War of four years and over where nearly 
18,000,000 soldiers were in the hell of battle. [Applause.] 

The struggle closed at midnight. Our dead lay across and 
inside the breastworks from river to river. Outside the breast- 
works, in a wider and thicker line, lay the Confederate dead. 
Amid the smoke and grime of battle, the dun clouds hiding the 
stars, the Blue and the Gray looked alike to me. [Applause.] 
I stood upon the parapet just before midnight and saw all 
that could be seen. I saw and heard all that my eyes could 
see or my rent soul could contemplate in such an awful environ- 
ment. 

Tt was a spectacle to appall the stoutest heart. 

A Nashville poet wrote: 

Ten thousand men, when the warfare was o'er, 
Lay on the battle field crimsoned in gore. 

The wounded, shivering in the chilled November air, the heart- 
rending cries of the desperately wounded, and the prayers of 
the dying filled me with an anguish that no language can de- 
Scribe. From that hour to this I have hated war. [Applause.] 

I was colonel, commanding the One hundred and eleventh Ohio, 
just to the right of the old cottom gin, and just in front of a 
grove of black locusts. Early in the fight Col. Lowrey, of the 
One hundred and seventh Illinois, and Col. Leroy Clark, of the 
One hundred and eighty-third Ohio, were killed, which left me 
the ranking officer of the battle line of the brigade, which I 
commanded to the end of the struggle. My regiment suffered, 
both in officers and men, the largest casualty list of any regi- 
ment in the Union Army. [Applause.] I had only 8 offi- 
cers alive and not wounded in 10 companies. A half century 
and five years has elapsed since that battle, but I have never 
even mentioned in any public address the official order of Gen. 
Orlando H. Moore, of the Second Brigade, issued in camp at 
Nashville three days after the Battle of Franklin. As my time 
on earth is but a span, and over half a century has elapsed since 
this official war order was issued, I feel I will not be accused of 
egoism in printing a vital extract: 

; {Extract.] 
SECOND BRIGADE, SECOND DIVISION, 


TWENTY-THIRD ARMY CORPS, 
Nashville, Tenn., December 3, 186}. 


The repeated desperate and determined charges of the enemy were 
every time successfully met, and with a heroism in the 
annals of war. They advanced but to be driven back with terrible 
de cope Ree y advanced upon a line of steel. The heroic spirit which 
inspired the whole command was forcibly illustrated by the gallant One 
hundred and eleventh Regiment of Ohio Infantry (Col. Suzrwoop com- 
manding) on the left flank of the brigade. 

When the enemy carried the works on their left, they stood firm and 
crossed bayonets with them, holding them in check. 

(Signed) ORLANDO H. Moors, 
Commanding General. 

[Applause, the Members rising.] 

During my four years’ service I was compelled to witness the 
agonizing aftermath of over 40 battle fields. I saw the brave and 
intrepid Gen. Harker go undaunted to his death in the charge on 
Kenesaw Mountain. Gen. Harker was the idol of his soldiers, I 
saw that splendid Ohio soldier, Gen. McPherson, the handsomest 
mounted general in our Army, brought on a stretcher to the left of 
my command at the Howard House in the Battle of Atlanta, just 
as his great soul had departed to the unknown world. These 
many heartrending sights and environments haye saddened my 
life, and I have never yoted to involve my beloved country in war 
when peace with honor was possible and never will, [Applause] 
But when the Congress votes war, I shall always be for war, by 
word and deed, earnestly and with unflagging zeal to the bitter 
end. [Applause.] 

In any crisis or critical time in a battle I hold it is just as 
vital now as during any previous war that the commanding gen- 
eral be near the front. Gen. Sherman was the commander in 
chief of the Union Army in the memorable Atlanta campaign. 
I commanded the brigade skirmishers the day of the Atlanta 
battle of July 22, 1864, and established a front skirmish line in 
easy view of the Confederate breastworks. Gen. Sherman came 
to my outpost and, standing in front of a tree, took out his field 
glass to survey the Confederate lines. Just. then a sharp- 


shooter concealed in the foliage of a tree made a line shot at 
Gen. Sherman, the bullet piercing the tree about 2 feet above 
his head. But he never took down his field glass. [Applause.] 
I called his attention to the fact that the Confederates who 
were strengthening the earthworks were evidently militia, as 
they wore white shirts. Gen. Sherman from that vantage point 
immediately concluded that Confederate Gen. Hood had vacated 
the trenches and was contemplating some flank attack. He 
suddenly mounted his horse and rode way. Only a few minutes 
later the roar of artillery and infantry was heard on our left, 
Gen. McPherson was killed; our left flank was doubled up in 
confusion. Gen. John A. Logan, mounted on his war horse, 
Black Jack, rode to the front, rallied our staggering battalions, 
and saved our Army. [Applause.] 

Again, at Chicamauga, another gallant and intrepid general 
saved our Army. Maj. Gen. James B. Steadman, of Ohio, came 
to the front with a division of volunteers in the most critical 
period of the conflict. Gen. Steadman rode abreast the front 
of his charging battalions. He snatched the flag of an Illinois 
regiment, which was wavering under the tremendous fire, and 
ordered an about face and “follow your general.” His horse 
was shot dead in that hell of fire, and he was thrown over his 
head and severely stunned. Binding up his bleeding hands he 
mounted another horse and saved his battle lines. [Applause.] 

It will be remembered that Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, 
commander in chief of the Confederate Army in the fierce battle 
of Shiloh April 6, 1862, was shot and mortally wounded riding 
his war horse and rallying the battle lines. 

I commanded the brigade skirmish line the day of the battle of 
Pine Mountain, at the right of Kenesaw, June 14, 1864. I saw 
the cannon shot fired that killed Lieut. Gen. Leonidas Polk. He 
was standing close to the Confederate front. 

That great Virginian, Maj. Gen. George H. Thomas, the idol 
of the boys behind the guns, appeared, amid wild applause, along 
the battle lines just before the final charge December 16, 1864, 
in the three days’ battle of Nashville. Sixty pieces of artillery 
were thundering on our right for three terrible hours. Just 
before sunset, with long lines of Infantry in line, with bayonets 
fixed, the grand charge was ordered. When the brigade bugles 
sounded the advance I looked back to the hill in easy range of 
the Confederate cannon and saw the heroic figure of our beloved 
commander sitting calmly on his war horse. I can see him now 
as I saw him then. The foam hangs from the lips of his tired 
horse, and his wet limbs are slashed with the bloody slime of 
the battle field, but around that brow that the gods must have 
formed a proud Army were wreathing a chaplet of immortality. 
{Applause.] 

In the Battle of Resaca I saw Gen. Joe Hooker in the full 
uniform of a major general—yellow sash and all the plumes— 
riding at the extreme front, almost abreast of our advance line. 
He was mounted on a powerful high-headed bay stallion, red- 
nostriled and furious, the most daring and inspiring figure I 
ever saw on a battle field. [Applause.] 

In the Battle of Burnt Hickory, Ga., I saw Maj. Gen. O. O. 
Howard, the maimed soldier who lost his good right arm in 
the Battle of Fair Oaks, ride the battle line in the hottest 
moment of the conflict, enthusing and encouraging the men 
behind the guns. ` 

I give these heroic incidents to emphasize the contention that 
a commanding general should always be in the near »resence 
of his army when a battle is on. [Applause.] 

In the Meuse-Argonne Battle, in which 1,250,000 American 
soldiers were engaged, the greatest battle ever fought on either 
continent, lasting 47 days, with a casualty list of 120,000 killed, 
wounded, and missing, we did not lose a single general. We 
had 478 generals in uniform in this great World War, but a 
benign Providence saved them all for our home and love with- 
out a scratch. {Laughter and applause.] - 

The theory of this remarkable promotion appears to be tha 
while the private soldiers, who did all the fighting, are to have 
no recognition, the general officers are to have all the glory. 

In the Civil War, from 61 to 65, we lost—killed in battle 
and died of wounds—129 general officers. Of this number 83 
were Confederate generals and 46 were Union generals. We 
lost 12 major generals and the Confederates lost 7. We lost 
34 brigadier generals and the Confederates 72. 

Their loss was greater than ours because of this fact, that 
Secretary of War Stanton, instead of making generals com- 
manders of brigades, took the ranking colonel. This was true 
in all the campaigns in which I participated ; and if you will get 
the fatality lists of colonels you will find that the losses on both 
sides were about equal. The Confederates lost one general— 
Albert Sidney Johnston—and three lieutenant generals—Am- 
brose P. Hill, Thomas J. Jackson (Stonewall Jackson), and 
Leonidas Polk. I am indebted to Gen. James D. McBride, a care- 
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ful student of Civil War history, for a detailed list of fatalities 
among the generals of our armies, which I ask to print with my 
remarks. It should prove illuminating and interesting to all 
students of war history. 

[The list appears as an appendix.] 

As I read history all the great generals in the past won their 
stars at the battle front. I have some firm convictions, born in 
the school of sad experience, as to the shining attributes of a 
war hero. It would seem, however, that I am out of tone with 
the times. But I am willing to be judged and shall not quake 
over captious criticism. I venture the opinion that the suc- 
cessor to such great soldiers and generals as Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, and Nelson A. Miles, our greatest living soldier 
to-day, should be a general recognized everywhere as a brave 
leader, a nonexploiting patriot, and a great American. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Napoleon, the greatest conquering general of either Europe 
or Asia, had 17 horses shot under him in battle—the world’s 
record. His favorite war horse was Marengo, an Arab stallion, 
captured from a Mameluke chief during Napoleon’s Egyptian 
campaign. He was seven times wounded in battle; at Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Wagram, Jena, twice in the disastrous Russian 
campaign, and last at Waterloo, when he was wounded in the 
left hip. 

The Duke of Wellington rode his famous war horse Copen- 
hagen in winning Waterloo. The Iron Duke was in the saddle 
riding the battle lines for 18 hours. At 4 o’clock on June 18, 
1815, the Iron Duke dismounted and held his historic interview 
with the Prussian field marshal, Blucher. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be allowed to conclude his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that his colleague be allowed to conclude his remarks. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. We have made 11 soldiers and generals 
President of the United States; all generals but two, McKinley 
and Roosevelt. 

George Washington, the first President, was our first com- 
manding general. He had four horses shot under him, always 
at the front of battles, with many bullet holes in his uniform— 
four in one battle. [Applause.] When he left Mount Vernon 
June 30, 1775, to take command of the Continental Army at 
Cambridge, Mass., he took with him five horses of his own 
breeding. Afterwards he acquired by gift or purchase seven 
other war horses. When Gen. Washington first appeared before 
the ragged Continentals at Cambridge, splendidly mounted, he 
rode his favorite charger, Fairfax, a 16-hands Virginia thor- 
eughbred, that both enthused the Army and the motley throng 
of Revolutionary patriots gathered there to see for the first 
time the hero of the epoch. Fairfax was shot in the Battle 
of Trenton. Blue Skin, a pure white horse presented to Gen. 
Washington by Gov. Livingston, of New Jersey, died from 
exhaustion as Washington rode the battle lines on June 28, 
1778. in the Battle of Monmouth. 

Our soldier Presidents all had solid battle records—Gen. 
Washington elected in 1788, Gen. Jackson in 1828, Gen. William 
H. Harrison in 1840, Gen, Zachary Taylor in 1848, Gen. 
Franklin Pierce in 1852 (who was twice wounded in the Mex- 
ican War), Gen. U. S. Grant in 1868, Gen. Rutherford B. Hayes 
in 1876, Gen. James A. Garfield in 1880, Gen. Benjamin Harrison 
in 1888, Maj. William McKinley in 1896, and Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1900—all had war records—all had served in the 
battle’s front. [Applause.] 

I venture the opinion that it would have been more satisfac- 
tory to the great body of our overseas soldiers, and to all 
justice-loving and patriotic American citizens, if the Congress 
had waited for a calmer period than the present, when public 
opinion is everywhere in agitation and discussion, before creat- 
ing a hero and a war idol by national law. 

It may be developed later, when the prevailing animosities 
have calmed and the sunlight of an uncensored publicity il- 
lumines those gory battle fields of France, that other heroes 
may be seen who are entitled to share with Gen. Pershing the 
tributes of a grateful Nation, even if they did not wear stars. 
[Applause.] I believe that Congress should, before creating an 
idol, see to it that this idol is endowed with that democratic 
spirit of fraternity; of humane comradeship; of that love of 
equality of manhood, which are the shining qualities in a vic- 
torious democracy, [Applause.] 


I know’ the times are full of trouble, that a dominating ele- 
ment in our Government is predicting revolution and havoc. 
I know there are dun clouds deepening to crimson athwart the 
sky. I know that the map of the world has been changed, and 


that we are in the midst of the most momentous epoch of all 
history. But I believe the future is safe; that democracy under 
our flag is safe. I believe in the great, brave, patient people. 
But we need no military idols to make liberty a vibrant quality 
or democracy a vitalizing force in our national life, {Prolonged 
applause, the Members rising. ] 


APPENDIX. 


GENERAL OFFICERS OP THE UNITED STATES ARMY KILLED OR Diep 9 
WOUNDS RECEIVED IN ACTION DURIN 1. 
15, 1861; axe Jone 1. 1888. G THE CIVIL War BETWEEN APRIL 
This list of fatalities was obtained from official reco 

D. McBride. It is valuable as an aid in the stud ate 
The Confederate Army lost thirty-eight bri er generals more than 

the Union Army, which was due to the policy of Secretary of War 

Stanton making the ranking colonels commanders of brigades. 

{This () Indicates, that. the officer graduated at the United States 

Military Academy.] : 
The roll of fatalities—46. 
Killed in action; Eight major generals. 19 brigadier gener: 
Died of wounds: Four major generals, 15 brigadier 8 
Major generals. 
KILLED. 
Baker, Edward D., October 21, 1861, at Balls Bluff, Va. 
Berry, Hiram G., May 3, 1563, at Chancellorsville, Va. 
Eeay, Philip. September 1, 1862, at Chantilly, Va. 
* McPherson, James B., July 22, 1864, near Atlanta, Ga. 
* Reno, Jesse L.. September 14. 1862. at South Mountain, Md. 
nolds, John F., July 1, 1863, at Gettysburg, Pa. 
. gwick John, May 9. 1864, at 79 vania, Va. 
* Stevens, Isaac I., September 1, 1862, mi Chantilly, Va, 
A DIED OF WOUNDS. 
ansfield, Joseph K. F., September 18, . 
at Antietam, aia. p i p 18, 1862, of wounds received 
chardson, Israel B., November 3, . 
Antietam, Ma: » 2 r 3, 1862, of wounds received at 
ng, Geo C., Jul 5 „ n 
Wagner, £ & im A y 30, 1863, of wounds received at Fort 
e, Amiel W., Ma 1863, - 
torvia V y 7, 18 of wounds received at Chancel 


Gen, James 
of war history. 


Brigadier generals. 
KILLED. 


* Bayard, George D., December 14, 1862, at Fredericksburg, Va. 
Bidwell, Daniel D., October 19, 1864, at Cedar Creek, Va. 
Bohlen, Henry, August 22, 1862, at Freemans Ford, Va. 
Burnham, Hiram, tember 30, 1864, at Chapins Farm, Va. 
Chapin, Edward P., May 27, 1863, at Port Hudson, La. 
Farnsworth. Elon J., July 3, 1863, at Gettysburg, Pa. 
Hackleman, Pleasant A., October 3, 1862, at Corinth, Miss. 
* Harker, Charles G., June 27, 1864, at Kenesaw Mountain, Ga. 
* Hays, Alexander, May 5, 1864, at the Wilderness, Va. 
Jackson, Conrad F., December 13, 1862, at Fredericksburg, Va. 
Jackson, James 8., October 8, 1862, at Perryville, Ky. 
*Lyon, Nathanial, August 10, 1861, at Wilsons Creek, Mo. 
Rice, James C., 0, 1864, at Spottsylvania, Va. 
Russell, David A., tember 19, 1864, at Winchester, Va. 
*Sill, Joshua W., December 31, i862, at Stone River, ‘Tenn. 
Stephenson, Thomas G., May 10. 1864, at Spottsylvania, Va. 
*Terrill, William R., October 8, 1862, at Perryville, Ky. 
*Weed, Stephen H., July 2, 1863, at Gettysburg, Pa. 
*Williams, Thomas, August 5, 1862; at 
DIED OF WOUNDS. 
Sin ee Edmund, May 28, 1863, of wounds received at Chancellors- 
ville, Va. 
s Kirk, Edward N., July 29, 1863, of wounds received at Stone River, 
‘enn. 
Lowell, Charles R., October 20, 1864, of wounds received at Middle- 


town, Va. 

eg et II., September 20, 1863, of wounds received at Chicxa- 
mauga, Ga. - 

McCook, Daniel, July 17, 1864, of wounds received at Kenesaw Moun- 


tain, Ga. 
McCook, Robert L, ao 6. 1862, from wounds received from guer- 
rillas while en route to Decherd, Tenn. 
ce, Samuel A., J 6, 1864, of wounds received at Jenkins Ferry, Ark. 
Rodman, Isaac P., September 30, 1862, of wounds received at Antic- 


. Md. 
1 William P., November 19, 1863, of wounds received at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. < 
Smyth, Thomas A., April 9, 1865, of wounds received at Farmville, Va. 
Taylor, George W., August 31, 1862, of wounds received at Bull 


Run, Va. 
Vincent, Strong, July 7, 1863, of wounds received at Gettysburg. Pa. 
Wadsworth, James S., May 8, 1864, of wounds received at the Wilder- 


ness, Va. 

T Wallace, William H. L., April 10, 1862, of wounds received at Shilo, 
enn. 
Zook, Samuel K., July 3, 1863, of wounds received at Gettysburg, Pa. 


ton Rouge, La. 


GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY KILLED OR DIED oF 
WOUNDS RECEIVED IN ACTION DURING THE CIVIL Wan BETWEEN APRIL 
15, 1861, AN Junxz 1, 1865. 

{This () indicates that the officer duated at the United States 

Military Academy.] 
The roll of fatalities—83. 
Killed in action: 1 general, 2 lieutenant generals, 3 major generals, 


62 brigadier generals. 
Died of wounds: 1 lieutenant general, 4 major generals, 10 brigadier 
generals. 
General. 
KILLED. 


$ Johnston, Albert Sidney, April 6, 1862, at Shiloh, Tenn. 
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Lieutenant generals. 
KILLED. . 


* Hill, Ambrose Powell, April 2, 1865, before Petersburg, Va. 
$ Polk, Leonidas, June 14, 1864, at Kenesaw Mountain, Ga. 
DIED OF WOUNDS. 


„ Jackson, Thomas Jonathan, Stonewall Jackson,” May 10, 1863, of 
wounds received May 2, 1863, at the Battle of Chancellorsville, Ve 


Major generals. 
KILLED. 


Cleburne, Patrick R., November 30, 1864, at Franklin, Tenn. 
Rodes, Robert E., September 19, 1864, at Winchester, Va. 
* Walker, William H. T., July 22, 1864, at Atlanta, Ga. 
DIED OF WOUNDS. 
1 * Pegram, John, February 6, 1865, of wounds received at Hatchers 
un, Va 


b * Pender, William D., July 18, 1863, of wounds received at Gettys- 
urg, Pa. 
er, Stephen D., October 20, 1804, of wounds received at Cedar 


„Va. 
* Stuart, James E. B., May 12, 1864, of wounds received at Yellow 
Tavern, Va. 
Brigadier generals. 
KILLED. 
„Adams, John, November 80, 1864, at Franklin, Tenn. 
* Armstead, Lewis A., July 3, 1863. at Gettysburg. Pa. 
Ashby, Turner, June 6, 1862, near Harrisonburg, Va. 
Barksdale, William, July 2, 1863, at Bes ghee Pa. 
Bartow, Francis S., July 21, 186i, at Bull Run, Va. 
Bee, Barnard E., July 21, 1861, at Bull Run, Va. 
Branch, Lawrence O'B., September 17, 1862, at Antietam, Md. 
* Chambliss, John R., jr., August 16, 1864, at Dee Bottom, Va. 
Cobb, Thomas R., December 13. 1862, at Frederic! xburg, Va. 
* Daniel, Junius, en 12, 1864, at Spottsylvauia, Va. 
Dearing, James, Ap 6, 1865. at High Brice a. 
* Deshler, James, September 20, 1863, at Chi ckamauga, Ga. 
Doles, George, May 30, 1864, at Bethesda Church, Va. 
Dunevant, Jobn, October 1, 1864, at Vaughan Road, Va. 
Garland, amuel, September 14, 1862, at South Mountain, Md. 
* Garnett, Richard B., July 8, 1863, at Gettysburg, Pa. 
* Garnett, Robert S. Yuly 13, 1861, at Carricks Ford, Va. 
Garrott, Isham W.. June 17, 1863, at Vicksburg, Miss. 
Girerdey, Victor J. B., August 16, 1864, at Deep Bottom, Va. 
Gist. States R., November 30, 1864, at Franklin, Tenn. 
Gladden, Adley H., September 6, 1862, at Shiloh, Tenn. 
Godwin, Archibald C., September 19, 1864, at Winchester, Va. 
Gordon, James B., May 11, 1864, at Yellow Tavern, Va. 
* Gracie, Archibald, jr, December 2. 1864, at Petersburg, Va. 
3 Hiram H., November 30, 1864, at Franklin, Tenn. 
Green, Martin E., June 27. 1863, at Vicksburg, Miss. 
Green, Thomas, April 12, 1864, at Mansfield, La. 
Gregg, John, October 7, 1864, at Darbytown Road, Va. 
Gregg, Maxcy, December 13, 1862, at lericksburg, Va. 
Hanson, Roger W., Decembe, 30, 1862, at Stone River, Tenn. 
Hatton, Robert, June 1, 1862, at Fair Oaks, Va. 
* Helm, Benji min II., tember 20, 1863, at Chickamauga, Ga. 
Jenkins, Albert G., May 9, 1864, at Cloyd’s Mountain (or farm), W. Va. 
Jenkins, Micah M., May 6, 1864, at the Wilderness, Va. 
* Jones, John M., May 10, 1864: at 8 
* Jones, William E., June 5, 1864, at 
Kelley, John H., August 20, 1864, near Franklin, Tenn. 
„Little, Lewis Henry, September 19, 1862, at Tuka, Miss. 
* McCulloch, Benjamin, March 7, 1862, at Pea Ridge, Ark. 
McCulloch, Benjamin, May 7, 1862, at Elk Horn, Ky. 
* McIntosh, James M., ey 7, 1862, at Pea Ridge, Ark. 
Marshall, John, June 27. 1862, at Gaines Mill, Va. 
Morgan, John H., September 4, 1864, at Greenville, Tenn. 
* Mouton, J. J. Alfred, April 8, 1864, at Mansfield, La. 
Paxton, Elisha F., May 3, 1863, at Chancellorsville, Va. 
P m, John, February 5, 1865, at Hatcher’s Run, Va. 
* Perrin, Abner M., May 12, 1864, at Spottsylvania, Va. 
Rains, James E., December 31, 1862, at Stone River, Tenn. 
* Randal, Horace, April 30, 1864, at Jenkins „Ark. 
Sanders, John C. C., August 21, 1864, at Weldon R. R., Va. 
Scurry, William R., April 30, 1864, at Jenkins Ferry, Ark. 
Smith, Preston, September 20, 1863, at Chickamauga, Ga. 
Starke, William E., gs tg 17, 1862, at Antietam, Md. 
Stevens, Clement II., July 20, 1864, at Atlanta, Ga. 
trahl, Oscar F., November 30, 1864, at Franklin, Tenn. 
errill, James B., May 30, 1864, at Bethesda Church, Va. 
* Tilghman, Tioga; May 16, 1863, at Champion Hills, Miss. 
Tracy, Edward D., May 1, 1863, at Port Gibson, Miss. 
ler, Robert C., April 16, 1865, at West Point, Ga. 
illis, Edward May 81, 1864, at Mechanicsville, Va. 
* Winder, Charles S., August 9. 1862, at Cedar Run, Va. 
Zollicoffer, Felix K., January 19, 1862, at Mill Springs, Ky. 
DIED OF WOUNDS. 
* Anderson, George B., October 16, 1862, of wounds reccived at An- 
tietam, Md. 
Benton, Samuel, July 29, 1864, of wounds received at Atlanta, Ga. 
Carter, John C., November 80, 1864, at Franklin, Tenn. 
Gladden, Adley H., April 11, 1862, of wounds received at Shiloh, Tenn, 
ti 8 Richard, June 30, 1862, of wounds received at Savage Sta- 
on, Va. 
Pettigrew, James J., July 17, 1863, of wounds received at Falling 
Waters, Md. 
Posey, Carnot, November 13, 1863, of wounds received at Gettys- 


ttsylvania, Va. 
fedmont, Va. 


burg, Pa. 
Bemmes Paul J., July 10, 1863, of wounds received at Gettysburg, Pa. 
1 George W. V., March 8, 1862, of wounds received at Pea 
„Ark. 


Stafford, Le Roy A., May 11, 1864, of wounds received at the 
Wilderness, Va. 


LOAN OF MACHINE TOOLS, ETC., TO SCHOOLS. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3143) to provide for 
further educational! facilities by requiring the War Department 
to loan certain machine tools and scientific instruments not in 
use for Government purnoses to trade and technical schools and 


universities, and for other purposes, to disagree to the Senate 
amendment, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks to take 
ASY the Speaker’s table a bill which the Clerk will report by 

e. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks to disagree to the Senate 
amendment and asks for a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man state whether the Senate amendment was one striking out 
all after the enacting clause? 

Mr. KAHN. It was. 

Mr. WALSH. One amendment? 

Mr. KAHN. One amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. Kann, Mr. McKenzie, and 
Mr. CALDWELL. : 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR POSTAL 
REPORT. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on House joint resolution 151, to provide additional com- 
pensation for employees of the Postal Service and making a 
appropriation therefor. : 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota calls up the 
conference report on House joint resolution 151, which the Clerk 
will report by title, 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman wish to have the report 
read? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think the Clerk had better read both 
the report and the statement. They are short. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read the conference report and statement of the 
House conferees, as follows: 


EMPLOYEES— CONFERENCE 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 151) to provide additional compensation for em- 
ployees of the Postal Service and making appropriations there- 
for having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: ; 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“That because of the unusual conditions which now exist, the 
compensation provided for in the act entitled ‘An act making ap- 
propriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920,’ approved February 28, 1919, the following 
classes of employees shall be increased as follows for such fiscal 
year only: 

“(a) Postmasters at offices of the third class; assistant post- 
masters and clerks, including clerks at division headquarters 
of post-office inspectors, special clerks, finance clerks, book- 
keepers, printers, mechanics, skilled laborers, watchmen, mes- 
sengers, laborers, and other employees of offices of the first and 
second class; letter carriers in the City Delivery Service; em- 
ployees in Government-owned automobile service; supervisory 
officials, inspectors, railway postal clerks, including substitutes, 
superintendents, requisition fillers, packers, and laborers; the 
agent in charge, clerks, and messengers at the United States 
Stamped Envelope Agency, Dayton, Ohio; and employees of the 
mail equipment shop who recelve compensation at the rate per 
annum of— 

“(1) Not less than $1,000 nor more than $1,200, to be in- 
creased $200. 

(2) More than $1,200 and not more than $1,600, to be in- 
creased $150. 

“(3) More than $1,600 and not more than $2,000, to be in- 
creased $125. 

“(4) More than $2,000 and not more than $2,500, to be in- 
creased $100. 

„Provided, That no third-class postmaster shall receive more 
than $2,000 per annum. 

„(b) Carriers in the village delivery service, and other em- 
ployees paid from lump-sum appropriations, receiving compen- 
sation at the rate of less than $1,000 per annum, to be increased 
20 per centum of their present compensation. 

„(e) Rural letter carriers on daily routes and rural letter 
carriers on two triweekly routes whose routes are— 

“(1) Eleven miles or less in length, to be increased $75. 

“(2) Over 11 miles and under 20 miles in length, to be in- 
creased $100. 
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“(3) Twenty miles and under 24 miles in length, to be in- 
creased $150. g 
“(4) Twenty-four miles or over in length, to be increased $200. 

„d) Rural letter carriers on triweekly routes of— 

“(1) Eleven miles or less in length, to be increased $37.50. 

“(2) Over 11 miles and under 20 miles in length, to be in- 
creased $50. 

“(3) Twenty miles and under 24 miles in length, to be in- 
creased $75. 

“(4) Twenty-four miles or over in length, to be increased $100. 

“(e) Postmasters at offices of the fourth class to be increased 
by an amount equal to 15 per cent of their present compensation. 

() Substitute, temporary, and auxiliary clerks at first and 
second class post offices, and substitute, temporary, and aux- 
iliary letter carriers in the City Delivery Service, shall receive 
after the passage of this act, for the remainder of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, in lieu of their present compensa- 
tion, a compensation of 60 cents per hour for each hour of 
service performed. 

“ Sec. 2. That the above-mentioned increases in compensation 
shall apply to officers and employees in the Postal Service at 
‘the time of the passage of this act, and be effective as of 
July 1, 1919, or as of such subsequent date when such officers 
or employees entered the Postal Service: Provided, That as to 
‘substitute, temporary, and auxiliary employees, and employees 
paid from lump-sum appropriations, the increases shall be effec- 
tive from and after the date of the passage of this act: And 
provided further, That none of the increases provided herein 
shall be applicable to officers and employees who have received 
an increase in their compensation of more than $300 per annum 
during the current fiscal year. 

“Sec, 3. That no post office shall be advanced to the next 
higher class as a result of the increases in compensation of 
postmasters herein provided. 

“Sec. 4. That in order to provide for the increased com- 
pensation herein authorized, so much as is necessary is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to supplement the amounts appropriated for the 
various classes of employees herein mentioned, in the act 
entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, approved February 28, 1919.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

H. STEENERSON, 

Martin B. MADDEN, 

W. W. GRIEST, 

Joun A. Moon, 

THos. M. BELL, ‘ 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Cuas. E. TOWNSEND, 

THOMAS STERLING, 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreement of the House to the amendment of the Senate 
to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) entitled “ Joint resolu- 


tion to provide additional compensation for employees of the 


Postal Service, and making an appropriation therefor,” submit 
the following written statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conferees as to said amendment: 

The Senate amendment struck out all of the original resolu- 
tion after the resolving clause and inserted new matter, en- 
tirely rewriting the bill. This included the same employees as 
covered by the original resolution, and in addition thereto 
enumerated employees in the Government-owned automobile 
service, railway substitute clerks,- the assistant agent and 
clerks at the postal stamp agency, Dayton, Ohio, and employees 
of the mail-equipment shop. The House made a flat increase 
of $150 for all. The Senate amendment divided the employees 
into those receiving $1,000 or less per- annum, who’ were in- 
creased $240; second, those receiving $1,100 or $1,200, who were 
increased $200; third, those receiving $1,300, $1,400, $1,500, or 
$1,600, who were increased $150, the same increase as provided 
in the House bill; and those receiving $1,700 to $2,500, who were 
increased $100, reducing the House figure by $50; and those 
receiving more than $2,500 per annum, who receive no increase. 

The House receded from its disagreement to the $240 increase 
with an amendment making an increase of $200 to employees 
receiving $1,000, $1,100, and $1,200. The Senate agreed to the 
House provision of $150 increase as to employees of $1,300, 
$1,400, $1,500, and $1,600. As to employees receiving more than 


$1,600 and not more than $2,000, the House accepted the $125 
increase proposed by the Senate, and likewise the House ac- 


cepted $100 increase for employees receiving more than $2,000 
and not more than $2,500, proposed by the Senate. 

Village delivery carriers and other employees paid out of 
lump-sum appropriations receiving compensation of less than 
$1,000 per annum are giyen 20 per cent increase, instead of the 
$150 provided in the House bill. 

Rural carriers on routes 11 miles or less in length under the 
conference measure are to be increased $75; on routes over 11 
miles and under 20 miles, $100 increase; on routes of 20 miles 
and under 24 miles, $150 increase; on routes 24 miles and over, 
$200 increase; and carriers on triweekly routes are increased 
one-half of these amounts. This is an increase on all routes 
of 24 miles and over of $50. 

Fourth-class postmasters, who under the House bill were to 
receive 10 per cent, are increased 15 per cent under the present 
measure. ct Ae ar aes 

The compensation of substitute, temporary, and auxiliary 
clerks and carriers was increased from 40 cents to 60 cents an 
hour in the House bill and remains so in the present measure. 

In section 2 of the Senate amendment the increases were 
made retroactive, so as to take effect as of July 1, 1919. As 
agreed to in conference this provision is modified by a proviso 
that, as to substitute, temporary, and auxiliary clerks at first 
and second class post offices, and substitute, temporary, and 
auxiliary letter carriers in the City Delivery Service, and other 
employees paid from lump-sum appropriations, the increases 
shall be effective from and after the date of the passage of the 
act. There is also a further proviso that none of the increases 
provided for shall be applicable to officers or employees who 
have received an increase in their compensation of more than 
$300 during the current fiscal year. 

Section 3 provides that no post office shall be advanced to 
the next higher class as a result of increases in compensation 
to postmasters herein provided for. 

Section 4 makes the appropriation required to meet the in- 
creases. 

H. STEENERSON, 
Marton B. MADDEN, 
W. W. GRIEST, 
Joun A. Moon, 
THOS. M. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I think this report and 
statement include everything that needs to be said. I want to 
add, however, that the bill as passed by the House, giving an 
increase of $150 to each employee, was estimated to carry 
about $40,000,000. I stated in my report, I believe, that I 
thought it would be about $38,000,000. The Senate proposition 
was estimated to carry a little over $41,000,000. The conferees, 
after considering these two propositions, succeeded in reducing 
the amount required for these increases by a considerable sum, 
so that the present bill as recommended by the conferees car- 
ries, it is estimated, only about $35,500,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I notice that the House provision with re- 
gard to fourth-class postmasters was changed by the Senate, 
the Senate proposing, in addition to the 15 per cent increase to 
be allowed to fourth-class postmasters, that where the offica 
was situated in a separate, distinct building not used for any 
other purpose, such fourth-class postmaster should be allowed 
$50 a quarter to pay for rent, light, and fuel; in other words, 
$12.50 a month to cover rent, light, and fuel for a building used 
for no other purpose than post-office business. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman's statement is not quite cor- 
rect. : 

Mr. BLANTON. I notice that the conferees have taken that 
provision out of the bill. Why was that done? 

Mr. RUCKER. Before the gentleman from Minnesota an- 
swers the question, will he yield to me for one moment? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman from Texas is slightly in 
error. The amendment put on the House bill in the Senate pro- 
vided that in all cases where the post office is kept in a room or 
building in which no other business is conducted, a reasonable 
sum shall-be allowed for rent, light, and fuel. 

Mr. BLANTON, 55 to exceed $50 a quarter. 

es. 

Well, that is practically the same thing; it 
was not exceeding $12.50 a month, and it occurred to me that 
that was as little as Congress could allow a postmaster for 
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furnishing a separate building, which could not be used for any- Mr. BLANTON. The receipts show for the last quarter that 

thing else, and even that little stipend was taken away by the | it is a first-class office, and the postmaster is now receiving a 

conferees, as shown by the conference report. salary of only $1,000 a year to handle this mail for 25,000 
Mr. STEENERSON. I will say that the conferees went carc- | people, and there is no law to give him more. 

fully over that proposition, and they conciuded it would be Mr. MOON. It will ripen into a first-class office and he will 

practically impossible to administer the provision referred to, | get the salary. 

and besides, the fourth-class postmasters are well taken care Mr. BLANTON. Maybe he will get it if he lives long enough. 


of already. Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman let me call his attention Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 
to another case? Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Texas knows very well 


Mr. STEENERSON. I am trying to answer the gentleman’s | that the talk he is making has no place in this bill and that the 
uestion. The postmasters of the fourth class are now receiv- | condition he speaks of can not be remedied in this report. 
ng—those that receive $75 a quarter, or $300 a year, are by Mr. BLANTON. The Post Office Department told me that it 

law given the first 100 per cent of that amount; that is, they | bad called the attention of the committee to this emergency and 
are getting it all. The last appropriation bill gave them 20 asked for an increased appropriation, and the committee would 
per cent in addition. So that fourth-class postmasters who | not give it to them. 

receive $300 a year get $60 more than the total receipts of the Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the gentleman is stating the 
office, In addition to that we have now increased the allow- | facts. 3 0 

ance 15 per cent. So that the conferees thought there should Mr. BLANTON. It is a fact, the Post Office Department told 
be no further increase by allowance for rent in these small i me, ane if 1 am not mistaken the gentleman over there was 
offices whick are mostly in residences. I, perhaps, have as many | Present. nt 

in my district as has the gentleman from Texas. Some receive, Mr. MADDEN. The Post Office Department already has all 
perhaps, $20 a quarter in revenue. They are kept in the man’s | the appropriation it needs for these emergency cases. 

house. Of course, if they had an inducement like this they Mr. STEENERSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I decline to yield 
could easily put a lean-to on the house and get up to $50 addi- | further. The House included, as we believe, all employees in 
tional for that. the Postal Service who are entitled to consideration, but upon 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘There is a more serious case which I wish reflection we agreed with the Senate to add the employees in 

to call the gentleman's attention to for a moment. j the Government automobile service, substitute clerks, assistant 

Mr. STEENERSON. The fact is the conferees agreed that ij Agents and clerks at the postal stamp agency, Dayton, Ohio, 

was not wise to give them this allowance. and the employees of the mail-equipment shop. All of these 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman let me call attention | ¢™Ployees were not included in the House bill; for one reson, 

to a very serious case that has occurred in my district? A they are lump-sum employees, paid a salary fixed by the depart- 
post office there which less than a year ago had about 400 ment, and not by Congress, but we agreed and they are included 
people or less, to-day, by reason of large oil wells which have in this bill. 


8 tion of about 25, le. As I said, the conference measure here recommended re- 
3 there, now hasia population er 000 people duced the appropriation required to make these increases, and 


Mr. STEENERSON. I decline to yield further. That is | We bave estimated the amount at $35,500,000. We have in- 
taken care of in another appropriation in an item for unusual 5 those who are paid the smallest salaries the most. 
conditions. The gentleman can get the allowance now from the ose receiving $1,000 and $1,100 and $1,200 have been in- 
ere JJ 
„ the department iye that this man has this bill will receive $150, the same as ed in the bill as it 

Mr. STEENERSON. There is an appropriation for unusual EE rast baer ge * 5 more than sere and up 
conditions, and that is a case of that kind. I should be very | 52.000 and u fo $2. 500 $100 incre an Aer oey 9 
glad if large oil wells developed in my district. are omitted ESA the bill crease. of those above $2, 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman give me two minutes to I tt e y r 
call attention to something he does not know about? i want tò say a word about that omission. The conferees 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. yielded to the Senate on that point, because it was contended 


Mr. BLANTON. The department told me that they had | that this is an emergency measure, and that we should not in- 


called the attention of the Post Office Committee to the fact ee WBa 3 . n EN and 8 
that the present law and regulations for postmasters required | crease their compensation on account of the cont oF elie 
that this postmaster, until recently of the fourth class, should n Urins 


i want to say, however, that there is no class of employees that 
continue to work in a town of 25,000 inhabitants for $1,000 a 8 y 
year for a whole year and until the year expired before they has borne the heavy strain of recent times in the Postal Service 


$ more worthily or well than the supervisory employees. The 

conia 8 ne ma 8 rane St testimony before the Joint Commission to Investigate Postal Sal- 

Know, and the gentleman does not seem ta renting the fact | aries has been that the eligible lists in all of the large cities 

15 t the’ a na she oi eman at. th 3 —.— t S 12 have been exhausted, that they have been compelled to take in 

at the department has compel at pos er t0 work A | substitute, temporary, and auxiliary carriers and clerks, with- 

whole year in a town of 25,000 people, to furnish service to that | ont any examination by the Civil Service Commission Neces- 
whole population, at a salary of only $1,000, and that postmas- 7 


sarily they have brought in thousands of men who were 
ters have resigned three different times. They have had three 
different men in charge and can not get a man now to take the | hard prepared for this skilled service, and the burden of 


position. 8 aod putting 8 — shape to do efficient work has 

2 allen upon the supervisory officials. However, they have made 

Mr. STEENERSON. In reply to the gentleman, the gentle- | no complaint about that, and, as I say, we yielded to the 

man seems to know about this extraordinary case, but takes no Senate provision in that regard. These increases are simply 

note of the good fortune to have oil wells devebped for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. As to those employees 
Mr. BLANTON. But it is not the good fortune of the post- 


who th 5 
“pis whe has to run a first-class post office a whole year for fixed by . Cory Tol WD = 2 AA Sot been 
000 salary. 1 


` 3 as to all those paid out of the lump-sum appropriations, whose 
Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman let me have a min- | compensation is determined in the discretion of the department, 
ute? It is not every locality that has the good fortune to have | the compensation is not retroactive. 
an oil well. We did not know anything about that. We went Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
on the assumption that every locality in the United States had Mr. STEENERSON, Yes. 
a Congressman, and if he had a grievance like this he should| Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman is now speaking of employees 
come before the committee and present his case. The gentle- paid out of a lump sum? 
man from Texas has never appeared before the Post Office Com- Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 
mittee. Mr, RUCKER. Like the village delivery carriers? 
Mr. BLANTON. I have worn out three pairs of shoes going Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 
to the department about it, and Mr. Elsworth advised me that Mr. RUCKER. Receiving a compensation at the rate of less 
he had requested such emergency authorization from your com- | than $1,000 per annum? 
mittee. 


Mr. STEENER SON. Yes. 
Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? Mr. RUCKER. To be increased 20 per cent? 
Mr. STEENERSON. I will. Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 
Mr. MOON. I ask the gentleman to yield in order to ask the 


Mr. RUCKER. As I recall, the village delivery carriers 
gentleman from Texas what are the receipts of that office? who are paid less than $1,000 a year have had, under some 


— — Se 
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other legislation, a bonus allowed to them. What I want to 
know is this: Is the 20 per cent increase computed upon the 
Salary and bonus together? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, yes; according to the bill reported 
by the conferees, this is in addition to the compensation that 
these employees are now receiving. 

Mr. RUCKER. Let me present it in this way: A village 
delivery carrier is getting $60 a month salary and $10 a month 
bonus. Is the 20 per cent increase computed upon the $60 or 
npon the $70? 

Mr. STEENERSON, I will answer in this way: I have here 
the official circular of the department with reference to village 
delivery, and they say that the annual salary of the carriers 
during the present fiscal year—that is, the village carriers—will 
be as follows: Where the salary is $600, with a 20 per increase, 
it will be $720; during the second year, where it is $690, with 
a 20 per cent increase, it will amount to $828; and the third 
year, with $780, with a 20 per cent increase, it makes $936 
compensation, which they are now receiving. Here is what it will 
be under the conference bill. Is that what the gentleman wants? 

Mr. RUCKER. ‘Take the last salary which is mentioned, 
that of a man who has been in the service for three years, 
whose salary plus the bonus or increase is $936. Will the 
2 1 allowed in this bill be computed on the $936 or on 

e 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is based on the total compensation. 

Mr, RUCKER. On the $936? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; and I have here a computation 
that gives the salary of each’ as it will be under the conference 
report: Present salary $936, 20 per cent increase, $1,123.20, 

Mr. RUCKER. ‘That answers the question. 

Mr, STEENERSON. I might say further to the gentleman 
that there is a limitation, as he will notice in the bill, that no 
employee's salary shall be increased if he has already received 
an increase of $300 during the year; but I do not think that 
applies to village delivery carriers. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Did not the original bill as it passed the House 
provide for a straight $150 increase in the salaries of the rural 
carriers? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It did. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What was the reason for the committee cutting 
that down as it appears to have done in the conference report? 

Mr. STEENERSON. “The reason is that ‘there are two classes 
of rural carriers, There are carriers who have a standard route 
of 24 miles, and there are carriers who have a route of a less 
number of miles. The statutory compensation of all these car- 
riers who have less than 24 miles is graded down in the original 
compensation act, so that if a man has only 11 miles, he is paid 
about half what he would be paid if he had 24, There is another 
class of carriers that carry only triweekly, and, of course, it 
would not be right to pay a man the same who did that as one 
who carried daily. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Did not the House in its action on this matter 
meke a straight, borizontal increase of $150? 

r. STEENERSON. That is true; but the conferees agreed 
to p it. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Was it mot due to the fact that the high cost 
of living was so great that that increase they thought was justi- 
fied by the demands and the necessities which fell on these rural 
carriers, in view of the small amounts they receive under exist- 
ing law? 

Mr. STEENERSON. ‘The reason was because of the rise in 
the cost of living, and in addition to that was the extraordinary 
increase in the cost of maintenance of equipment ef rural car- 
riers, But it would not be fair to give the same increase. The 
man who carries 12 miles should not have the same as a man 
who carries 24 miles, and should not have the same increase, so 
we suggested what we thought was equitable and just. 

Mr. BRIGGS. ‘This condition, of course, obtains in a great 
many country districts where roads are not frequently good, 
and it frequently takes longer to go 12 miles than it does to go 
24. In my district in many parts where the roads are very diffi- 
cult of travel it takes a great deal of time and effort to get over 
those roads and carry the mail. And in other cases where the 
roads are very much better the person makes, perhaps, even 
longer distance in a shorter time, and yet he gets much more in- 
crease under this conference report. 

Mr. STEENERSON. As a matter of public policy I do not 
think the United States Government has ever undertaken to 
reward a community for its poor roads, but we treat them alike 
and pay them the same, 

Mr. BRIGGS. But I am speaking about the fact that if a 
man's time is all taken up, not on a mileage basis, but if his time 
is all taken up in carrying the mails, the increase, of course, 
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ought to be the same as for the other man, as in cities there is, 


no discrimination against a man who traverses the route of a city, 
carrier of 12 blocks and a man who traverses 30 or 40 blocks. 

Mr. STEENERSON. We contend that we have adjusted it 
fairly for the amount of service they perform, and the gentleman, 
I thins, upon reflection will agree with us. 

So many questions have been asked me recently about the 
compensation of postal employees and postmasters that I have 
thought it useful to compile the information in a series of state - 
ments and tables, which I will insert in the RECORD. 

First, there is a statement showing the number of employees, 
Next, a statement in regard to third-class postmasters and their 
compensation and allowances; then fourth-class postmasters 
and their compensation, with illustrations, Then there is a 
memorandum from the First Assistant Postmaster General 
showing a computation by the department of the increased cost 
to the service of the increases provided for in the conference 
bill and a recapitulation thereof. Then follows a memorandum 
showing the number of officials and employees who are not in- 
cluded in the bill, whose salaries exceed $2,500 per annum, 
Then there are the official rules of the department covering the 
compensation of village delivery carriers; then a computation 
of the proposed increases of these village delivery carriers, 
Then follows a computation of the amount of the increases 
under the plan first proposed by the Senate. 

From an examination of the department figures in the above 
statements it will be noted that the increases provided for in the 
conference measure amount to $35,698,400, as against $41,528,509 
under the first proposition of the Senate, a saying of nearly 


$6,000,000. 
Approximately. 
Total number of — 1 — in ae Postal Service 300, 000 
Number of employees uded in ‘the conference measure, in- 
cluding substitute clerks and carriers 185, 400 
Of this remainder of postal aapoy there arel N 
ore are 
First . ADUR 605 
(The others ace employed by third and fourth 7 5 
others are persons emp y und fo class | 
to —— i of oF hom the department has no record, and 7 
The number of persons employed in the — Service who are 
paid from: lump-sum appropriations is 130, 962 
The number of statutory employees 1——— 2 — 54,438 


THIRD-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 

The present compensation of third-Glass postmasters is deters 
mined under section 270 of the Postal Laws and Regulations, 
being from $1,000 per annum, where the gross receipts are 
$1,900 and not exceeding $2,100, increasing in even hundreds of 
dollars up to where the gross receipts are $7,000 and not ex- 
ceeding $8,000, the salary in such case being $1,900. 

In addition to this compensation, the third-class postmasters 
are allowed 8 cents each for the issuance of money orders, 
and there are several other minor allowances for the perform- 
ance of extra duties, and in addition to this there is an allow- 
ance to cover the cost of clerical service based on the salary of 
the postmaster, as 8 


Portaan, s salary Rat 
— — — 4 

1 "400, (Ne Oe ao — 600 

1155 7600, 1 Has — ̃ ———————————— 750 

1, — — FTT. 


The i allowances above, contained in the act ap- 
proved February 28, 1919, are 50 per cent higher than any, 
previous allowances; and also that act provides for assistant 
postmasters to be paid a maximum salary of $900 in offices of 
the third class, where the postmasters’ salaries are $1,800 or 
$1,900 per annum. Note: Such assistant postmasters are prob- 
ably included in the class of lump-sum employees who are to 
receive 20 per cent increase, There is a lump-sum appropriation 
of $600,000 for their basic pay. 

FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 

Postmasters of the fourth class embrace all those whose 
aunual compensation, exclusive of their commissions on money 
orders, amounts to less than $1,000. 

Their compensation is fixed upon the basis of the whole of 
the box rents collected and commissions upon canceled postage- 
due stamps and on postage stamps, stamped envelopes, postal 
ecards canceled, on matter actually mailed at their offices, and 
on amounts received from waste paper, dead newspapers, 
printed matter, and twine sold. 

By the act of March 8, 1883 (22 Stat. L., 602), this com- 
pensation was fixed at 100 per cent of the first $50 or less per 
quarter, 60 per cent of the next 5100 per quarter, 50 per cent 
of the next $200 per quarter, and 40 per cent of the balance for 
that quarter. 

By the act of July 2, 1918, this was changed, as follows: 
100 per cent of the first $80 or less per quarter (the other per- 
centages remaining the same as above). 
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By the act of February 28, 1919, this was again changed, as 
follows: 100 per cent of the first $100 or less per quarter (the 
other percentages remaining the same as above). 

And in addition to this the last-mentioned act provides that 
where the compensation of a fourth-class postmaster does not 
exceed $75 per quarter for any one quarter he shall receive an 
increase of 20 per cent of the compensation allowed under exist- 
ing law. Now, the conference measure provides for an increase 


e House foul erer i So tore te l. 
u resolution 151, as 
N ees * 


Number. Grades. Increased} — Cost. 


Clerks, first and se- 14, 168 | $1,000, $1,100, and $1,200.....} 2200 $2,833,200 
ond class offices. | 28,472 | $1 $1,400, $1,500, and 150| 4, 270, 800 


in the salaries of fourth- class postmasters by an amount equal to 8,790 | $1 160, $1,800, $1,900, and 125 473,750 
15 per cent of their present compensation, which will be 10 per 332 own $2,200, $2,400, 100 83.200 
cent of such compensation for the present or current year, be- and * : 
cause as lump-sum employees their pay increase will date from 7,610, 950 
the date of the passage of the act, which will probably be about SS 
November 1, leaving eight months for which they will receive — Wen gato. ad — 4.25.100 
an increase of 15 per cent. 
Attached hereto are four examples of inereases in pay of 8 125 d 
fourth-class postmasters. 5,692, 175 
Beamples of compensation of fourth-elass postmasters. = 
Gross receipts- $475 100 per cent of first 8100 $100. 00 $1,000, $1,100, and $1,200..... 200| 1,310,009 
209 f $1,300, $1,400, $1,500, and 10| 792,009 
188 GO per cent of next 8100 — 60. 00 $1 760, $1,500, $1,900, and 125 1,256,125 
275 vo per cent of next $200----------- 100. 00 $2,160, 53,200, $2,300, $2,400, 100} m, 200 
e Gene aan BS — - 
0 mpen on under — — 290. * 
15 per cent in Ly 95 Nov. 32 ä —— 29. 40 2,125 | 81,0655. 200 425,000 


Total compensation, Including present tncrease. 
Gross receipts — 100 per cent of frst 8100—— 


— 


200 
100 


100 50 per cent of next 8200—— 50. 00 


60 per cent of next 8100— 


SEAM Ast e ao} 0,200 


Total compensation under existing law 210. 00 $1,205 and 81.380 . 150 3,900 
15 per cent increase from Nov. 11222 21.10 RAES 
e Total compensation, including present increase 231. 10 $1,000, $1,100, and 81,200. 200 120, 265 
Gross receipts 7403 100 per cent of first 5100 100.00 
— $1,201 to $1,600, inelusive..... 150 £4,600 
50 60 per cent of next $100_.._...-.... 30.00 $1,601 to $2,000, inclusive... 125 8,086 
Total compensation under existing law. — 130.00 $2,001 to $2,500, inciusive..... 100 1,086 
15 per cent increase from Nov. 112222 — 13 00 221 018 
ion, ineluding present increase 43, 00 : - 
Total compensation, ineluding present increase. 1 $1,000, $1,100, and 21,200. 0 4,000 
Gross receipts. $75 100 per cent of first $100 -------- 75 00 $1,300, $1,400, $1,500, and | 150.00 7.800 
per cent increase allowed under act of Feb. where 
compensation for any one quarter does not exceed 878. 15 00 $1,760, $1,899, $1,900, and | 125.00 3,750 
Total compensation under existing law. - 90.00 
15 per cent — . — from Nov. keene i ES 9. 00 p 15,250 
Total compensation, including present increase 99. 00 84,150 . 200,00 5, 800 
Net loss to United States of $24 over total receipts. 5510 22 2 2 150.00 150 
Nore.—There are 29,000 fourth-class postmasters whose compensa- 5,950 
tion is $100 or less per quarter. » 
=A $1,100, and $1. 800 
Post Orricn DEPARTMENT, * <n, 750 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, October 22, 1919. 125 


Hon. HALVOR STEBNERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dran Mr. Srepnerson: In accordance with your request I am ERLIE =S > — 
inclosing herewith a memorandum prepared showing the Increased cost 
to the service of H. J. Res. 151 as agreed to in conference. 
Sincerely, yours, 
8 J. C. Koons, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 
OCTOBER 22, 1919. 


Memorandum showing probable increase in salarics and compensation of 
postal employees under House joint resolution 151, as agreed to in 


conference. 187 
200 
850 
600 
837 

Fourth-class post- 15 per cent increase 8 
masters. 5 
post- OcrorerR 22. 1919. 


Recapitulation of probable cost of increasing salaries and compensation 


$1,000, $1,100, and $1,200... .. $200 
$1,300, $1400, $1,500, and 150 
600. 125 under House joint resolution 151, as agrecd to in conference. 


$1,700, $1,800, and 81, 900 


$1,000, $1,100, and $1 = 
31 $1,400, A. 8 and 


500 me ‘$1,800, $1,900, and 
26 | $2,100, $2,200, $2,500, $2, 100 
aud $2,300 58 
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“Clerks, post-office inspectors’ headquarters 2 18. 250 
Requisition fillers 2 a $ 5, 950 
Postal stamp agengy = 1, 675 
Rural carriers, daily routes - 7,904, 650 
Rural carriers, triweekly routes — 97, 83 

Village delivery carriers ff... A 138, 689 
á ra ME SES EA ESE, eS AA 35, 698, 400 

Those who get no increase under this measure are: 

Post- office inspectors, at 83.000— „c t„ͤ%' 15 
8 1 Assistant to Attorney General, at 86,0002 1 


1 ponina men first 4115 second Sapo at 8 aR 
uperintendents very, mails, money order, * at 83,200 
Superintendents of mails, auditors at 83,000.——— . 


Assistant superintendents of mails, superintendents of deliveries, 
superintendents of mails, at 82.700 25 

Assistant superintendents of mails, cashiers, superintendents of de- 
livery, superintendents of mails, at $2,600_..__-__-_-____________ 35 
Assistant postmasters, at $3,000_......-..-.......~-.5.-.--..-. 60 
„677. ᷣ dd x eft 166 


VILLAGE DELIVERY Service, 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington. 
POSTMASTER : The basic entrance salary of village carriers is at the 
rate of $600 per annum, and after one year’s satisfactory service an 
increase of $90. making $690 per annum, is allowed. After two years’ 
satisfactory service, $90 additional, making $780 per annum, is puni 
In addition to the foregoing, during the current fiscal year, which ends 
June 30, 1920, an increase of 20 per cent is provided for the salary of 
village carriers by the terms of an act of Congres; 
Accordingly, the annual salary of carriers during the present fiscal 
year is as follows: 
720 ($600 and 20 per cent) to those serving their first year. 
828 ($690 and 20 per cent) to those who have completed one year's 


service. 
wee ($780 and 20 per cent) to those who have completed two years’ 
service, 


The increase of $90, above mentioned, is allowed at the beginning of 
the first quarter after the completion of service of one or two years, 
as the case may be. 


Village delivery carriers, 
* 


As PROPOSED BY THE HOUSE. AS IN CONFERENCE BILL, 


Present salar yz $720.00 Present salar zg 8720. 00 
Addition of 3150——- 150.00 Addition of 20 per cent_ 144. 00 
Toin 870. 00 pan OS UTS 864. 00 
2. 
Present salary 828.00 Present salar y: 828. 00 
Addition of 8150 150.00 Addition of 20 per cent. 165. 60 
a 978. 00 U - 993. 60 
3. 
Present salarg 936.00 Present sala rz 936. 00 
Addition of 8150—— 150.00 Addition of per cent. 187.20 
88 cant 1, 086. 00 Wal 1, 123. 20 
In proposition No. 1 the 20 per cent increase is $6 less. 
In proposition No. 2 the 20 per cent increase is $15.60 greater. 
In proposition No. 3 the 20 per cent increase is $37.20 greater. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, October 13, 1919. 


Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON, ` 
Chairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
| ouse of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN : In accordance with your telephonic request 
on the 11th instant, I am transmitting herewith statistical information 
relating to two pro plans for increasing the salaries of employees 
in the 5 ce. = ar 

cerely, you TE e N 
pi 8 First Assistant Postmaster General. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1919. 
Recepitulation of probable cost of increasing salarics and compensation 
under House joint resolution 151, under plan proposed by Senate 
committee. ` 
Fourth-class postmasters 
Tirst, second, and third cla: 
Third-class postmaster a- 
Assistant post masters 
1 
e 


SEPTEMBER 26,:1919. 


Memorandum showing probable cost of increasing salaries and compensa- 
tion under House joint resolution 151, under plans Nos. 1 and 2 pro- 
posed by Senate committee. 


PLAN NO. 1, SUGGESTED BY HON. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, CHAIRMAN. 


Fourth-ciass post- 
masters. 


Third-class post- 
masters. 


24055 d $1,200, ; 
5 and 81 at. ase 
$1,300 $1,400, $1,500, and 
$1,700, $1,800, and $1,909, at. 


City carriers........ 
Railway Mail Serv- . . ] $1,000, ati... 
ice. 
$1,300, $1,400, $1,500, and 
$1,700, $1,800, and $1,900, at. 
Watchmen, messen- SL OBS, Sto ccc aces PIF 


sengers, and la- 
borers. 


Printers, mechan- 


S = 
ics, and skilled la- : 
borers. 


Substitute clerks. . .}. -| 00 88 hour instead of. 
cents. 
Substitute carriers. -| ® cents an hour instead of 
40 cents. 
Additional cost: Of ......:csfecesscseccvcacccsncscaves 
overtime, account 
of increased com- 
Requisition filler, CY et » » » 
— and la- 
rers. 
N AE T N E E 


packe and 


Clerks in post-office 
inspectors’ head- 
quarters. 


Postal stamp 
ra Pe Dayton, 


Village delivery car- 
riers 


Rural carriers, daily 
routes. 


11 miles or less . 
Over 11 miles, under 20 miles. 
Over 20 miles, under 24 miles. 
Over 24 miles 


oran robable cost of increasing salaries and compen- 
aoe 5 Pint Bach oT —.— under plans Nos. 1 and 2 


proposcd by Senate committee.—Contin 


$i 
$1,000, at. 
$ 


$1,700, $1,800, and £1,900, at.. 


Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman has finished, I would like to 
discuss this proposition. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman desire that I yield 
him some time; if so, how much? ?; ; 

Mr. BLACK. About 10 minutes 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield the gentleman from Texas 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. Speaker, I think the House would naturally 
be interested in considering what relations the expenditures of 
the Post Office Department for the present fiscal year will bear 
to the estimated receipts. The appropriation bill which we 
passed in February of this year, and which is for the fiscal year 
1920, carried an aggregate appropriation of something more than 
3$400,000,000. Those figures did not include the $200,000,000 
which we appropriated for the building of good roads and which. 
of course, has no connection with the Post Office Department. 
Now, the adoption of the present conference report and the reso- 
lution to which it relates will undoubtedly entail an additional 
appropriation, and does make an additional appropriation of 
something over $35,000,000, anywhere from that amount to 
about $38,000,000. Therefore the expenditures for the Post Office 
Department for the present fiscal year will be around $440,000,- 
000. Now, the inquiry naturally arises, or ought to arise, in the 
minds of Members of Congress, What relation will the receipts 
of the Post Office Department for this fiscal year bear to the 
total amount of expenditure? In December, 1918, when we had 
up our appropriation bill for the present fiscal year in the House, 
I made a speech in which, in discussing the salary increase which 
it carried, I estimated that the total amount of the deficit for 
this year would be $25,000,000. That prediction was made upon 
the basis that for the last several years our increased postal 
receipts have been around 5 per cent each year. Now, if that 
calculation of mine that the percentage increase in postal re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year of 1920 would be the usual average of 5 
per cent over the year before had been correct, $25.000,000 or 
thereabouts would have been the deficit, not counting the 
$38,000,000 carried in this resolution, and we would have a 
prospective deficit around $60,000,000 for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Let me complete the statement and then I will 
yield. I am glad to state, however, that the present rate of in- 
crease in postal receipts over the normal average is much higher 
than the average, and since the beginning of the fiscal year the 
receipts have been around 12 or 15 per cent higher than the 
normal average, and I think we can safely estimate and safely 
count that they will be at least 10 per cent higher for this year 
and probably as high as 12 per cent. And if this is true, then, 
basing the estimate of increase over last year’s receipts, we 
ought to have total receipts this year of $413,000,000, and that 
would leave us a deficit, a prospective deficit, of about $25,000,- 


600. Now, I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman has answered the question I 
had in mind. 


Mr. BLACK. I thought probably I would, and that was the 
reason I asked to complete the statement. Therefore we can 
expect that this year the Post Office Department, instead of hav- 
ing a surplus, as has been the case during most of the years of 
Postmaster General Burleson’s administration, will have a 
deficit of $25,000,000. Now, I am one of those 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I will. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The evidence before the joint postal 
commission from postmasters was that in the large eities, 
notably New York, the receipts during the late months have 
been practically the same as they were when the letter postage 
was 3 cents, and they figure that the amount of that increased 
postage for war purposes amounted to 17 per cent, possibly. 
Now, if their testimony is true, then the increase during the 
last four or five months must have been about 17 per cent, which 
would not give a deficit at all. 

Mr. BLACK. I will state that the figures I have reviewed— 
and I reviewed them in the office of the First Assistant Post- 
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master General do not indicate that the increase will be as high 
as 17 per cent, but that the increase will be at least 12 per cent 
and possibly higher, and that, of course, reduces the prospective 
deficit to where it will surely be not more than $25,000,000, and 
probably not so much. No one is more pleased than I that the 
pendulum is swinging toward a smaller deficit than at first 
seemed possible. But what I was about to say when I yielded 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. N] was this, 
that while I do not advocate that the Post Office Department 
should be a profit-making institution, I have always advocated 
that it be made self-sustaining, as near as possible, and I think 
we might well consider the fact of the impending deficit in 
connection with some of the demands which are being made 
upon us for postal expenditures. And in this connection I want 
to make mention of the agitation that is now going on for the 
repeal of the zone law. We are all receiving propa- 
ganda every day about that matter. I received a marked edi- 
torial yesterday headed, in bold outlines, “ Repeal the infamous 
zone postage law.” Well, now, I contend that any law that 
simply seeks to collect for a service from the one who uses stich 
service a fair proportion of the cost of that service is neither 
wrong nor infamous, and I further contend that any man who 
how advocates a repeal of the zone postage law, in the face of 
the fact that no one will contend that it anything like pays the 
cost of handling such mail matter, is either selfishly interested 
or is indifferent to the question of our public expenditures, be- 
cause even with the collection of the new rates provided by the 
war-revenue law it amounted to an increase last year of only 
about $5,000,000, will make an increase this year of about $10,- 
000,000, will make an increase next year of about $15,000,000, 
and a final increase in the fourth year of about $20,000,000, and 
even with these increases the receipts from that class of mail 
matter will bé far short of paying for the service rendered. 
No one that is halfway posted on postal affairs will contend 
that the Post Office Department is self-sustaining, so far as 
second-class mail matter is concerned, even with the zone post- 
age rates in full force. - 

And in the face of the certain deficit that now confronts us 
Congress should turn a deaf ear, and I believe it will turn a 
deaf ear, to all of this propaganda and agitation that is being 
carried on by certain newspapers and magazines for the repeal 
of the zone postage law. I predict that the law is here to stay, 
for the very sufficient reason that it is right and just. 

Now, another thing that we might well consider at this time 
in connection with a discussion of postal matters is the cost of 
the transportation of the mails. I call your attention to the fact 
that the rates that we are now operating on, known as the space- 
basis rates, were made by Congress before the war, and the law 
in which these rates were carried gave the railroads the right 
to appeal the question to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and they have carried it there and it is now pending before that 
commission. And while I would not venture a prediction as to 
what that body will decide as to the merits of the question, yet 
I do say that in the face of an increase of 25 per cent in the 
freight rates of the country, and of 50 per cent in the passenger 
rates, and still a deficit in the operation of the transportation 
systems, we cam hardly expect the mail service to be operated 
on the present basis for very long. 

ti SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman from Minnesota allow me 
two minutes to complete my statement? ; 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 
remaining? A 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 23 minutes, 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield two minutes more to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK. Now, if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should grant an increase in the charges for transporting mail 
equal to that which has been made for transporting the freight of 
the country, that would entail an additional expenditure on the 
Postal Service of at least $15,000,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
the case pending before the Interstate Commission 
not only involves the amount of pay that will be just under the 
space plan but involves the whole space plan, and whether we 
should pay on the weight basis as the old law provided, and 
that involves back pay as far as 1916, involving perhaps thirty 
or forty or fifty million dollars? 

Mr. BLACK. I am glad the gentleman called my attention 
to that fact, because it is a matter which should not be left out 
of consideration in discussing these matters. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. I want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact, because it might reduce some of the surplus we have 
been boasting of heretofore. 

Mr. BLACK. Well, I am glad that we have had the surpluses 
and congratulate the country on having a Postmaster General 
that believes in economy and evidences his belief by running 
his department within the limits of its receipts whenever that 
is possible. The reason I am discussing these matters, which 
might for the moment appear irrelevant to this conference 
report, is because of the fact that we now have a commission from 
the House and the Senate investigating the question of postal 
salaries with a view to reporting recommendations at the De- 
cember session looking to permanent readjustments. And I 
have the utmost confidence in that commission. But the reason 
I am calling attention to these things is that demands are 
being made of that commission which, if they are acceded 
to in their full measure, why, even postage at 3 cents for first- 
class mail will not begin to take care of the deficit. And that 
is why I think we might well consider these facts at this 
time. 

I believe that the Government should be a fair and just em- 
ployer but not an extravagant one. I believe that the increases 
which we are providing in this present resolution meet the 
measure of this test, at least as a temporary measure. What 
the commission of which I have spoken will recommend in its 
report to the Congress I do not know, but I have confidence to 
believe that it will keep in mind a -well-balanced regard for 
both the Government and the employees who are to be affected. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not ordinarily take up 
the time of the House in the discussion of matters not before 
us for consideration. I should not do so now except for some 
statements of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK] relative 
to the zone postal system. As a Member of the Congress that 
provided for the zone system for periodicals and newspapers, 
I should not be justified perhaps in referring to it as infamous, 
but if I were not a Member of the body that passed the act 
and were expressing my opinion relative to it, I should be 
tempted to say emphatically that it was infamous; and not only 
infamous, but in its effect, if it should remain on the statute 
books in the running of the years, harmful to a degree that we 
can not now realize. 

If there is any one tendency that above all others we must 
constantly combat it is the tendency to provincialism. If there 
is any one sentiment above all others that it is our duty to 
encourage it is that of nationalism. If we do not maintain 
here under our flag a homogeneous people, actuated in the main 
by the same sentiments, holding in the main to the same views, 
guided by sound principles, we can not maintain a free govern- 
ment; we can not maintain here institutions of freedom and 
justice and liberty. And anything that tends to make us provin- 
cial, any legislation that has that effect, is a crime against the 
Republic and against the liberties of the world, as the hope of 
the world lies in the Republic. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. 

Mr. MONDELL. In a moment. 

And I know of nothing, I can think of nothing, that would 
have so harmful an effect in the running of the years toward 
making us a provincial people as the building up of provincial 
and limited centers and circles of thought and view here, there, 
and elsewhere in the Republic. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MONDELL. And the gentleman who views this matter 
from the standpoint of revenue has lost sight of the tremendously 
important fundamental propositions that lie at the base of it. 
If the postal rate is not high enough, make it high enough. If 
it is the proper thing to have newspapers and magazines pay 
their way, and the rate is not high enough, let us raise the rate. 
But let us avoid, as we would avoid the plague, the policy under 
which a man in Texas receives his information, his news, gets 
his ideas, largely from the immediately surrounding section, 
under which a man in Wyoming has to pay an extra tax, for if 
he secures the views of the east or west coast, a system 
under which, in the course of time, we will build up in various 
portions of the Republic local provincial centers of idea, view, 
and fashion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield two minutes more to the gen- 
tleman. s 

Mr. MONDELL. Limited local centers of sentiment, of infor- 
mation, and of view. 

I yield to the gentleman from California. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. RANDALL of California. Is the gentleman aware that 
the majority of the newspapers in his own State have indorsed 
this law, and does he call that provincial? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I do think it provincial, and I have so 
advised them. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. The gentleman is aware that 
the National Editorial Association has indorsed it? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not care who has indorsed it or whence 
the indorsement came. I know some gentlemen who run local 
papers imagine that it is to their advantage to have a policy 
established and maintained under which local people must read 
their papers, and can not read papers published elsewhere, be- 
cause they cost too much: But I can not base my views, I can 
not hold views from the viewpoint of selfish interest. And I 
care not who holds to the contrary. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I hold it is a matter of tremendously impor- 
tant national policy, not to be determined from the standpoint of 
individual interest : 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). Not to be determined from thé 
standpoint of revenues, but to be determined from the standpoint 
of the good of the American people. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman, of course, knows that there is 
no zone postage rate on the reading matter in the magazines? 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no. There is a complicated system 
under which the reading matter falls under one classification 
and the advertisements under another. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman think that the advertising 
matter is a commercial proposition or an educational one? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am rather inclined to think that good 
advertising, well displayed, has an educational value; that while 
the reading matter is more important, there is some value in 
& nation-wide circulation of good advertisements 

Mr. MADDEN. Drawn by an artist. 

Mr. MONDELL. But that is not the proposition. By placing 
an additional rate on advertising it is hoped and expected by 
certain gentlemen that zones will be built up in which they 
may make money by increasing the circulation of their local 
newspapers. I have no quarrel with that view from their per- 
sonal pecuniary standpoint, but from the standpoint of the 
Nation and its interests we should have a flat rate. It should 
be possible to secure in any part of this Nation as freely and 
cheaply as in any other part of the Nation the journals that 
inform and instruct the people of the country. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I believe there is nothing in this 
conference report that needs very much discussion. A motion 
for the previous question on agreeing to the conference report 
might very well be made now. 

But I want to suggest that I think my friend from Wyoming 
[Mr. MONDELL], who has spoken on the question of the zone 
system, is not, to say the least of it,in accord with his brethren 
in the House on that question. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] And he is in error as to the character of the bill that 
we passed. That bill, providing for a zone system, was prac- 
tically passed unanimously in this House. The gentleman from 
Wyoming voted for it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Now he says that that was an “infamous bill,” that he would 
say so if Congress had not passed it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman say that I voted for the 
zone postal law? 

Mr. MOON. It is my understanding that the gentleman did. 
If he did not, I will correct my statement. y 
Mr. MONDELL. That is a mistake. 

have always talked against it. 

Mr. MOON. Very well. I will withdraw that statement. 
The gentleman did not vote on the bill, he says. Did he vote 
on the conference report on the bill? Did he vote on the con- 
ference report in favor of that bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has been here long, and he 
knows that is pure rot. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, the gentleman can not dodge that question. 
I say he voted for the conference report on the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am opposed to the zone system. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman has denounced a measure passed 
by this House as “infamous,” and says that but for the fact 
that he is a Member of the House he would say that the bill is 
“infamous” now. Let the gentleman take the position that 


I opposed it, and I 
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he wants to. If he wants to place himself in the class of infa- 
mous legislators on public questions, it is his privilege to do it. 
But I deny that it is his right to place the whole membership 
of this House in that class of infamy. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

But aside from that, Mr. Speaker, the objection that the gen- 
tleman makes to the zone system is that it is parochial; that it 
is provincial; that it does not build up nationality. Mr. 
Speaker, is it parochial or provincial for a man who hauls a 
loud for a thousand miles to charge more for it than is charged 
by a man who hauls the same loud 1 mile? That is the issue in 
this zone system. Can this Government carry 100 tons of mail 
across the continent as cheaply as it can carry it 150 miles, or 
can carry it 300 miles as cheaply as 150 miles, or 600 miles as 
cheaply as 300 miles? That is the issue in this zone question. 
It is compensation for service performed. The railroads charge 
the Government full pay. Why should the Governnrent of the 
United States carry the mails for these publishers at less than 
the railroads carry them for? Why should that bounty be 
given to the publishers? There is no reason for it. There is no 
sense in it. Take, for example, a certain publication: This Gov- 
ernment pays $49,000 a year for its transportation and receives 
in revenue from it less than $5,000. Is the gentleman willing 
to appropriate $44,000 for them from his Government? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is a member of the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. Why does he not raise 
the flat rate on these publications? 

Mr. MOON. The flat rate is not the proper thing to raise 
on these publications. The zone rate is the scientific way of 
doing it, and to say that the zone rate is evidence of pro- 
vincialism as distinguished from nationalism is the purest 
nonsense, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Government of the United States a 
few years ago carried ever-increasing weights of this second- 
class matter, 2,450,000,000 pounds, at a loss of $85,000,000 to 
the Government of the United States, and that with respect 
to publications which in many instances were clearing as profits 
from $100,000 to millions of dollars; and yet the gentleman from 
Wyoming, professing to talk in the interests of the people, pro- 
fessing to speak in the interest of nationality, comes here and 
tells us that this subsidy should be continued to these publishers. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We ought to raise the zone rate. That is the only mistake 
we have made. We ought to put it at the cost of transportation. 
We do not desire to make any money on the publications, but 
the reason for the policy of ever allowing a lower rate to news- 
papers and magazines was the supposed educational benefit to 
be derived from the circulation of these publications. That is 
not affected by the zone system, so far as the reading matter is 
concerned, but the purely commercial feature of the proposition, 
the advertisements, out of which they get money and derive great 
profits, are the things that are taxed, and that is the thing that 
the gentleman from Wyoming proposes to protect—the com- 
mercial interests of these publishers. against the educational 
interest and the material interest of the people of this Gov- 
ernment. We can not continue this policy with justice to the 
people. If second-class mail matter is made to pay approxi- 
mately within 20 per cent of what it costs to carry it, you may 
pass this bill, you may meet the oncoming deficiency in the 
Treasury which has been spoken of and still have a surplus of 
money that belongs to the people, or that by justice and right 
ought to be theirs by law, of more than $20,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year. 

Passing away from this question, which, of course, I can not 
fully discuss in 10 minutes, I want to say in reference to the 
measure before the House, the conference report, that it is not 
an effort to fix accurately or scientifically the salaries of these 
officers. It is only an emergency proposition to meet the present 
conditions. The bill that will come in later from the commis- 
sion on the subject of salaries will be the result of a long- 
extended hearing upon this question. This is a measure in- 
tended to bridge over and give relief only temporarily. We have 
taken the lowest salaried people and given them an increase of 
$200. As the salaries rise we have reduced the amount of 
increase, the amounts being $150, $125, and $100 for the men 
drawing regular salaries. For the men working as substitutes 
and on lump-sum appropriations there has been an increase of 
about 20 per cent and on fourth-class postmasters about 15 per 
cent. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minutes remaining. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman from Tennessee yielded 
back some time. 

The SPEAKER. He yielded back three minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That makes seven minutes, 

The SPEAKER. That makes four minutes. The gentleman 
had one minute remaining. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I understand the gentleman charged 
me with five minutes. I only yielded two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoxpzLLJ. I yielded five minutes 
first and then two minutes, 

I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Post Office 
Committee has inadvertently forgotten his promise to yield five 
minutes to me. I am forced to make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the Post Office Committee 
promised me five minutes, but has forgotten it. 

ion STEENERSON. I would yield it if I had any time to 
yie 

Mr. BLANTON. I think these promises ought to be kept. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is out of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will withdraw that point I 
will yield to him the time that has been allotted to me. 

Mr. BLANTON. All right, I will withdraw it. All I want 
is the time that is coming to me. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
8500 consent to extend his remarks on the bill. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I also have been promised 
five minutes, which I am not going to get. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, not long ago, in company with 
Mr. Johnson, who is chief clerk in Mr. Koons's office, we went 
to the office of Mr. Ellsworth, who has charge of the post office 
service, and Mr. Ellsworth stated to me that where through re- 
ceipts a fourth-class post office suddenly increased to an amount 
authorizing it to be raised to a first-class office, the postmaster 
was required to continue working for a salary of $1,000 per 
annum for a whole year before his salary could be raised. I 
told him of a situation where a village of about 400 people in 
my district had suddenly grown to a city of 25,000 people. The 
post office there was in the hands of a man under the fourth- 
class status, who was being forced to hold that office with a 
salary of only $1,000 a year, notwithstanding the fact that the 
receipts of the office showed that it was a first-class office. Mr. 
Ellsworth and Mr. Johnson stated to me that under the law 
and under the regulations of the department based upon that 
law it would be necessary for that postmaster to continue to 
perform the service of a first-class office for 25,000 people for a 
whole year before his salary could be raised above $1,000 per 
annum. I will ask the chairman of the committee if that is not 
the law? I ask the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MADDEN], the next ranking member on the committee, to state 
if that is not the law. They are silent. That is a condition 
that ought not to exist. Mr. Elisworth stated to me that he had 
called the attention of our Post Office Committee to this emer- 
gency; and even though he had been granted an emergency 
fund, he could not pay that postmaster one single cent out of 
the emergency fund over and above his maximum of $1,000 a 
year for a fourth-class post office. Consequently you can hardly 
get a man to think of holding the office of postmaster in that 
thriving city. Postmaster after postmaster has tried it and 
resigned, and the citizens in that district to-day are standing 
in line two, three, and four hours, and seme of them are paying 
$2 to get a place up at the front of the line near the window, 
in order to get their mail. The distinguished gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Harpy] stated to me a few minutes ago that this 
very condition existed at Cripple Creek years ago, and at other 
places in the mining districts of Colorado. Is it possible that 
this kind of an emergency has appeared in the past history of 
this country and that this splendid, efficient Post Office Com- 
75 985 ae not taken some steps up to this time to remedy that 

tuation 
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‘Mr. STEENERSON. Tf the gentleman will yield, I will say 
to him that neither the Postmaster General nor anybody else 
in the Post Office Department has ever notified the Post Office 
Committee of the condition the gentleman «speaks of. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. ‘Ellsworth stated to me that he had 
ealled-on Congress repeatedly for à larger emergency fund, and 
that he could not get it, and that several times his department 
had called attention to these emergency situations without avail. 

Mr. BLACK. If my colleague will yield, I think what he has 
in mind is that he came before the Committee on Appropriations 
for a deficiency. The Committee on the Post ‘Office and Post 
Roads does not deal with deficiencies, so I am sure it has not 
been before our committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. However uninformed the committee may 
haye been heretofore, with regard to the emergency -situations 
I have mentioned, they can not state that they are uninformed 
now, because I have brought it to their attention, and I hope 
they will remedy the situation, so that the people in a city of 
{25,000 population can get their mail -without standing in line 
three, four, and five hours and paying 82 for a place every day 
or two in order to get their mail. Some of my constituents 
who are business men have been forced to order their mall 
sent to another post office 25 miles away, and to send their 
automobiles for it every day. This is an emergency:that could 
happen in any part of the country. Five years ago it was 
never dreamed that oil was in this section, and to-day in two 
counties in my distriet there are 200,000 barrels of oil flowing 
‘out of the ground every day. 

Mr. PARRISH. Can the gentleman suggest any avay by which 
we can run the post offices in our section of the -country so 
| that the postmasters can get this increased compensation with- 
out having to wait for-a-year? 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no way to do it until we change the 
existing iaw. My colleague who has just interrogated me 
represents another district in the same fix. The wonderful oil 
{fields have been developed at Burkburnett and other places in 
‘his district, and he has postmasters doing service for a first- 
class office with first-class receipts, but still receiving a fourth- 
class postmaster’s salary. It is simply outrageous and should 
be remedied immediately. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, L move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. “The question now is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. STeenerson, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on 
‘the table. 

By unanimous consent Mr. STeenerson and Mr. Noran were 
i given leave to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 


(LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the bridge bills about to be considered are 
disposed of, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Benson] may 
be given leave to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that after the disposition of the bridge bills the 
| gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Benson] address the House 
for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. s 

BRIDGE ACROSS PEARL BIVER, LA. 

Mr. SANDERS. of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 9697) 
to extend the time for the construction of a bridge across Pearl 
River, between Pearl River County, Miss., and Washington 
Parish, La. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, there are seven 
bridge bills on the Unanimous: Consent Calendar. Unless there 
is some urgeney in connection with this particular measure, it 
seems to me that the bridge bills ought not to be taken up in 
this way. I would like to ask the gentleman if there is in this 
case some particular emergency? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. The right to begin the con- 
struction of this bridge expires on the 7th of November. The 
advertisements are now out for the construction of the bridge, 
and it is impossible to begin work by November 7. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 


construction of a bridge, authorized by act of Congress approved Febru- 
ary 27, 1917, to be built across the Pearl River, at or near the fourth 


ward of the -parish of Washington, State of Louisiana, are hereby ex- 
‘tended one and three years, respectively, from the date of approval 


rc. 2. That the right to alter, nd, 
ake š ight to alt amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
-was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


“BRIDGE ACROSS POCOMOKE RIVER, MD. 


Mr..COADY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 3190) to authorize the con- 
e of a bridge across the Pocomoke River, at Pocomoke 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 3190, a 
-bridge bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, why should this 
be taken from the calendar at this time? 

Mr. COADY. This bill authorizes the State roads commission 
of Maryland to bulld this bridge. The commission has now built 
the roads on each side of the river, and they want to build the 
bridge to connect them up. The material is on the ground, and 
the contract has been let, and they are ready to go ahead. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the State roads commission of the State of i 
Maryland, its successors and assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a 1 and approaches thereto across 
the Pocomoke River at a int -suita to the 8 of navigation 
and at or near Pocomoke City, in Worcester County, State of Maryland, 


in accordance with the pees of the act entitled “An act to te 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 


23, 1 
Sud. 2. That th 
ae Toe oe right to alter, amend, or repeal:this act is hereby 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
On -motion of Mr. Coany, a motion -to reconsider the vote 
whereby: the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER, LA. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill S. 8096, to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Red River at or near 
Moncla, La. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 3096. 
Is there objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, is there some 
emergency which requires this bill to be now taken up? 

Mr. ASWELL. ‘The county authorities are very urgent in 
their appeal to begin the erection of this bridge across the river. 
It is very important, for they want to begin the construction of 
the bridge right away. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the rish of Avoyelles, in the State of, 
‘Louisiana, be, and is hereby, authorized to constru: maintain, andj 
operate a bridge and approa: thereto across the Red River at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Moncla, in said 
and State, in accordance with the provisions of the act enti “An 
act to segonte Sig? construction of brid; over navigable waters,” ap- 

2. That the-right to alter, ; 
Fae aiig right to alter, amend F 
` 2 The question is on the third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. As wit, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


The :SPEAKHR. ‘The gentleman from “Maryland IMr. Brx- 
son], by order of the House, is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. ‘Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. $ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was: no objection. 

"The ‘SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. BEN- 
son] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
Republican leaders in Congress and ‘throughout the country 
seem to have n concerted plan to criticize the ‘Democratic ad- 
ministration for extravagance, high taxes, and high-cost of 
living. You have been in control for five months—what, let 
me ask, have you done to remedy conditions? 


1919. 


In the last session of the Sixty-fifth Congress we passed 
through the House the general appropriation bills in ample 
time, but they failed to pass the Senate. In order to force 
the President to call an.early session of this Congress certain 
Republican Senators—among whom, I regret to say, the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] was the most con- 
spicuous—conducted a filibuster that prevented the passage 
of these necessary bills. By so doing you delayed the payment 
of allotments to the dependent relatives of our soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, and deprived the various Government departments 
of the necessary funds to conduct the Government. This was 
done under the pretense that it was necessary to have Congress 
in session in order that you might pass much needed con- 
structive legislation for the benefit of the people. This Con- 
gress was called in extra session on May 19, more than five 
months ago. What has become of your promised legislation 
for relief to the people? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
You have criticized the Democratic administration so per- 
sistently as to cause some of the people to feel that the Demo- 
crats are in power, whereas, as a matter of fact, you have con- 
trol of the House by 50 majority and a workable majority in 
the Senate. You charge the Democratic Party with extrava- 
gance and incapacity, but with what justification? The Demo- 
eratic Party was in full power for six years. During-that 
period we passed the following laws: An income-tax law; a law 
providing for the election of United States Senators by direct 
yote of the people: corrupt-practice law, providing for the pub- 
lication of campaign expenses; war-insurance law; ship-pur- 
chase law; Clayton antitrust law; Underwood tariff law; Fed- 
eral reserve bank law; child-labor l.w; workmen’s-compensation 
law; law providing for the safety of railroad employees; anti- 
injunction law; Sherwood pension law, which increased the 
average yearly pension paid the Union soldiers from $183.73 
under President Roosevelt to $226.63 under President Wilson; 
rural-credits law, which gives the farmer an opportunity to 
borrow money on easier terms for a longer period and at a 
lower rate of interest; the Lever agricultural-extension law; 
good-roads law; and many other progressive and constructive 
laws in the interest of all the people and for the welfare of the 
Nation, 

Which of these laws that were passed by the Democratic 
Congress and signed by a Democtatic President have you re- 
pealed? 

We conducted our part of the World War on a scale so great, 
so rapid, and so efficient as to have been largely instrumental in 
bringing the war to a successful termination more than a year 
nhead of the time when it was thought to be possible. 

Our Army, which consisted at the beginning of the war of 
82,000 regulars and about 220,000 State militia, making a total 
of approximately 300,000 men, was increased to 5,000,000 men— 
2,000,000 of whom were across the seas and most of whom are 
now back home, having accomplished one of the most glorious 
and wonderful performances in the history of the world. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Our Navy was advanced from fourth place among the nations 
of the world to second place, and a close second at that. The 
work of our Navy in transporting and convoying our troops and 
supplies across the sea in the face of the submarine terror was 
simply superb, but no language of mine can do justice to the 
work of our Army and Navy. 

That the Democratic Party did not play politics in the Army 
and Navy is shown by the fact that few, if any, to-day know 
the politics of Gen. Pershing or Admiral Benson. 

This is a partial summary of the record of the Democratic 
Party before and during the war. Our friends on the Repub- 
lican side have found nothing to complain of specifically, but 
in general terms are accusing us of extravagance—they are 
Maming us with the high cost of living, and because of the 
high Federal taxes. 

I shall not attempt to say that there was no extravagance or 
waste in the conduct of this war. But let us consider what we 
did: We paid our soldiers more than any other nation, with 
the exception of Canada, where it was practically the same. 
English soldiers received from 36 to 50 cents per day, the 
French soldier from 5 to 8} cents, the Italian soldier from 
1 to 5 cents, while the minimum pay of the American soldier 
was $1 per day. The American soldiers were well paid, well 
fed, and well clothed—they had a right to be, and they have 
shown by their valiant service the wisdom of our methods. 

We spent large sums of money in this country in building 
ships; in the manufacture of ammunition and ordnance, auto- 
trucks, and airplanes; and large sums of money in France in 
constructing piers and docks and railroads from the seaports 
to the trenches. The amount of this money was large, and by 
some might be called extravagance, but let me ask you to 
pause and consider and answer fairly whether or not the money 
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spent in this way was not the means of saving many lives and 
largely instrumental in bringing the war to an early and suc- 
cessful termination. 

Let me contrast the ability of a Republican administration 
and a Republican Congress to handle the affairs of the Nation 
in an emergency. 

A Republican investigation commission appointed by a Re- 
publican President, after being in session for more than 15 
weeks, reported that during the War with Spain there was 
lacking in the general administration of the War Department 
that capacity to grasp the situation which was essential to high 
efficiency. This report of your own party’s investigation com- 
mission shows the almost criminally inefficient and incompe- 
tent manner in which that war was conducted by a Republi- 
can administration, and brands your party as utterly incapable 
and incompetent to properly conduct a war even on a small 
scale. Among other things the report shows that operating 
tables, surgical instruments, beds, blankets—an entire hospital 
outfit, several carloads of supplies—were shipped to one of the 
camps here in the United States and were lost and not found 
until after the war. During this time Gen. Shafter was send- 
ing imploring telegrams to the War Department here in Wash- 
ington for medicine and hospital supplies. 

Large quantities of medicines and supplies were found in 
the holds of transports under heavy freight where they had 
been for many months, while our sick and wounded soldiers 
were dying because of the lack of medicine and other supplies. 
Camp Thomas, at Chickamauga, where we had 60,000 soldiers, 
was allowed to become infected with disease, and according to 
the testimony under oath of Maj. Helborn, of Kentucky, the 
Quartermaster Department failed to furnish tents, and the 
men, on rainy nights, having fever, measles, and other diseases, 
were exposed to the rain. These conditions were allowed to 
exist for weeks, although at the time there were immense 
stores piled up at St. Louis, only a few hundred miles away, 
and all the while Gen. Brooke, in command at this camp, was 
clamoring for tents, supplies, and medicines. The chief sur- 
geon was obliged to wire Washington repeatedly for medical 
supplies. At one time he did not even have enough blanks on 
hand for keeping a record of the sick. The lack of these much- 
needed medicines and other supplies at Camp Thomas was 
due to the failure of the War Department to give Surg. Gen. 
Wrights, whose headquarters were at St. Louis, the necessary 
authority or orders to provide them. 

The report further shows many guns were fitted to improper 
carriages and sent useless into the fields; it shows that small 
packages of medicine were shipped from one point to another 
in the United States by freight instead of express, and did 
not reach their destination for months, often too late to be of 
any use to many of the brave men. Incompetency and ineffi- 
ciency existed everywhere. After the war was over it was dis- 
covered that many troops who were in the field since the be- 
ginning of the war had never been supplied with sufficient 
clothing or camp and garrison equipage. ; 

Belts furnished the soldiers were a burden rather than a con- 
venience on account of their poor quality, poor finish, and lack 
of room for cartridges. In the base hospitals, months after we 
entered the war, the only medicine on hand was a supply of 
salts, castor oil, and quinine. The report shows that months 
after we had entered the war, and after they had been mobilized 
here in our own country, soldiers died by the hundreds from 
lack of proper medicine which should have been furnished them. 

The Democratic administration has been charged with the 
deliberate destruction of food, which upon investigation was 
shown to have been spoiled. But what, let me ask, can be 
done with spoiled food? Gen. Miles said that the beef fur- 
nished some of the soldiers in the Spanish-American War would 
not be good in any country in the stomach of any man. We are 
criticized for burning a few carloads of spoiled food, while the 
Republican administration fed it to our soldiers. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to accuse our Republican friends 
of being inhuman; I do not believe they are inhuman or that 
their political ancestors were inhuman. The Republican inves- 
tigating commission excused the greater part of the inefficiency 
and incompetency of the Republican administration’s conduct 
of the Spanish-American War because of the stupendous task of 
raising an army of 250,000 men and sending nearly 20,000 of 
them a few hundred miles to Cuba. We concur in the opinion 
of the investigating commission; it was too much to expect a 
Republican administration to do. [Laughter and applause on 
Democratic side.] 

What would you have done had you been called upon to raise 
an army of 5,000,000 men and send 2,000,000 of them 3,000 
miles, over seas infested with submarines, for the purpose of 
humiliating the proudest military machine that ever existed? 
What would have happened if the American Army in France 
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had been in command of a general of the Shafter type instead of 
Gen. Pershing? Compare the result accomplished by Gen. Persh- 
ing under a Democratic adminstration with the fiasco, the 
round robin, and the embalmed beef scandal under a Republi- 
can administration with Gen. Shafter in command. Compare 
the record of Secretary of War Baker in the World War with 
that of Republican Secretary of War Alger in the Spanish- 
American War. The people have a right to judge us, and will 
judge us by our records, and the memories of the people are 
not short, and if your memories are not short you will come to 
the conclusion that the less you attempt to criticize our conduct 
of the recent war the better it will be for you. We are not 
ashamed of our record; we are proud of it. We recognize that 
Republican boys as well as Democrat boys and the boys of all 
other political faiths fought his war, and they have every right 
to be proud of the result of their efforts; but the Democratic 
administration is proud of the fact that your boys and our boys 
were placed under efficient and capable leadership, well fed, 
well clothed and well paid—paid as much as any other soldiers 
in the World War and twice as much as our Regular Army men 
receiyed prior to the war, and they were worth it and more; 
we never can pay them for their services and sacrifices. 

Everyone recognizes that there is a spirit of unrest through- 
out the world, fortunately less so in the United States than 
elsewhere. We all recognize that the cost of living has in- 
creased, and that taxes have greatly increased as a result of 
the war. This has been so after every great war in the history 
of the world. We can not destroy man power, foodstuffs, fuel, 
steel, and other necessities of industry without creating a short- 
age in these essentials to normal activities. But in an attempt 
to take advantage of this spirit of unrest and put the blame 
upen our shoulders, you are constantly faultfinding, and 
criticizing the present administration, seemingly failing to 
realize that in doing so you are criticizing yourselves, and that 
no change can be made in the laws of the land except by an act 
of Congress, and that you are in control of the House and 
Senate. Do not try to fool the people into believing that you 
are in the minority in Congress. You criticize the President 
for his recent trip, stating that there are many domestic things 
to attend to here. The President upon two different occasions 
made certain specific recommendations to Congress relative to 
the high cost of living and to Federal taxation. What have 
you done about this, and what have you done of your own 
initiative to relieve the present high cost of living or toward 
simplifying and modifying or reducing Federal taxes? 

The President recommended the following legislation : 

First, to extend the life of the food-eontrol act, and for the 
extension of same as to many other commodities, including food, 
foodstuffs, fuel, and clothing, and other necessities of life. It 
took you five months to pass this act, which was agreed to, 
finally, on the 11th of October, 1919. 

The President also recommended certain cold-storage legis- 
lation, limiting the time during which goods may be kept in 
storage, prescribing the methed of disposing of them if kept 
Seyond the prescribed period, and requiring that goods released 
from storage shall in all cases bear the date of their receipt; 
that all goods released from storage for interstate shipment 
be plainly marked, upon each package, with the selling or 
market price at which they went into storage. 

A bill, partiaNy complying with the President's suggestion, 
passed the House on September 30. There has been no further 
action on it. 

On May 20, 1919, the President recommended, with reference 
to Federal taxes, that our taxation be made to rest as lightly 
as possible on the productive resources of the country; that 
its rates be stable, and that it be eonstant in its revenue-yield- 
ing power. You have to date ignored this recommendation. 

You have absolutely failed to pass any remedial legislation 
suggested in this recommendation of the President. You have 
failed to allow to come out of your committee a bill to repeal the 
luxury tax, or retafl-dealers’ tax, or to in any way modify 
the income or excess-profits tax as recommended by the Presi- 
dent, and you have not initiated any constructive legislation in 
lieu thereof. 

The President recommended tariff legislation in order to pro- 
vide a weapon of retaliation in case other Governments should 
enact legislation unequal in its bearing on our products as com- 
pared with the products of other countries. You have taken no 
action upon this phase of the tariff question whatsoever, and the 
tariff bills that have been passed in the House are being held up 
by the Republican leader in the Senate, with no present prospect 
of any of them passing. 

The President recommended legislation with regard to the 
return of telephone and telegraph lines, so as to make these sys- 
tems uniform and a coordinated system which would afford 


those who use them as complete and certain means of commu- 
nication with-all parts of the country as has so long been af- 
forded by the Postal System of the Government, and at rates as 
uniform and intelligible. You simply. returned the telegraph 
and telephone lines to their owners without passing such legisla- 
tion as was suggested by the President and without any of your 
own making. 

What standing have your Republican orators for criticizing 
the President direetly or indirectly because of the high cost of 
living and high taxes and blaming the Democratic administra- 
tion because of them? We have been in session for more than 
five months, with your party in control of the House and Senate, 
and you have carried out only a small and insignificant part of 
the recommendations of the President and haye passed no con- 
structive legislation to remedy conditions you pretend to com- 
plain about. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Republican Party, chafing to again take hold of the reins 
of the Government, forced this extra session of Congress. What 
has been accomplished during the five months you have been in 
control here? Have you carried out any of the recommendations 
of the President to pass legislation to place the taxes where 
they least hamper the life and industry of the people? Have 
you attempted to repeal any of the minor taxes, retail taxes, or 
luxury taxes? Have you attempted to repeal or reduce the ex- 
cess-profits tax or simplify the method of collection of the income 
or excess-profits tax? 

I respectfully suggest that instead of criticizing us the publie 
would like to know why you have not acted on these excellent 
suggestions of the President. 

You spent four days in passing the budget bill—a bill that 
only two Members voted against, a wise regulation that was 
first adopted in this country by a Democratic governor and a 
Democratic legislature in the State of Maryland. Does it never 
occur to you when criticizing the extravagance of the Demo- 
cratic administration that such waste of time is a waste of 
money and therefore extravagance? 

Some of your orators have attempted in our State to criticize 
the administration because a large number of automobiles and 
automobile trucks at Camp Holabird are not being sold, and 
without knowledge of facts are charging the administration 
with allowing them to deteriorate. We know, or can easily 
learn if we care to make inquiry, that these machines are being 
kept well oiled and greased by engineers and mechanics who 
go over them each week and keep them in good order; far bet- 
ter care is taken of them than the average privately owned 
ear when not in use, and the reason for their not being disposed 
of is that you have “ailed to pass appropriate legislation author- 
izing them to be turned over to the Agricultural Department 
for use upon the post roads of the various States, and to the 
Post Office Department for use in the delivery of mails. If we 
were to force thesé automobiles and autotrucks upon the 
market at public sale, then you would criticize us for selling 
these trucks at a sacrifice when they should have been trans- 
ferred to these departments of the Government. 

Gentlemen, you have your own responsibilities, and when 
you criticize the present administration you must realize that 
you are criticizing yourselves. You are now in the majority in 
the House and Senate. The President can not pass laws; he 
ean only sign those that are passed here and presented to him. 
If you have the capacity, industry, and desire to pass any 
legislation for the benefit of the people of this country, you 
will find a most loyal support from those upon this side of the 
aisle. You will find that we are ready, and more than ready, 
to cooperate with you in any effort that you may show in the 
future, looking to the welfare of the country and placing the 
welfare of the country above partisan politics. And let me 
predict that unless you stop your rôle of eritic and follow the 
advice of the President by passing the laws that he has sug- 
gested, or initiate laws of your own construction that will 
help stabilize conditions in this country and let business go 
back to its normal condition, you will be very much in the 
position of a ed gentleman who was candidate for 
judge in our county many years ago on the Republican ticket, 
who, although a very prominent gentleman, had never tried a 
case in court. He came to the polls, and my predecessor, the 
late Mr. Talbott, told a Mr. Bagley that that was Mr. Jones, 
candidate for judge, standing over there, and for him te go 
over and entertain him; whereupon Mr. Bagley went over to 
where Mr. Jones was, and the following dialogue ensued : 


Mr. BAGLEY. Good morning, Mr. Jones. My name se 
Mr. Joxxs. I am very glad to know you, Mr. 

Mr. Jones, they tell me you are inte for judge. 
—— 22 l I am a 


vou mind gentlemen 
around here Lab .— vou ever tried? ese people would 
like to — It 1 Weg take you long. 


[Laughter on Democratic side.] 
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on the peace treaty and pass needed legislation for 
the solution of the railroad question, if you do not simplify and 
reduce the burden of taxation, if you do not cut out every un- 
necessary expense, you may find next fall your constituents 
entertaining you as Mr, Bagley entertained Mr. Jones, by 
saying, “ You have had control of Congress for two years. 
Won't you kindly tell us what you did in those two years? 
The people would like to know—it won't take you long.” 
Gentlemen, I have tried to be fair in summarizing the 
rece dernden Neuer an d Terent Hope tat you 
esent can gress, erven 
se realize that little, if anything, is ever gained by abuse 
and unfair criticism. The people are going to judge "the Re- 
publican Party by the record they make here in Congress, and 
for the good of the country, placing my country above partisan 
the necessities of your country 


If you don’t stop the filibustering in the Senate that you are 
conducting 


benefit of the people without regard to partisan 
and that you may follow President Wilson’s advice and read- 
just and reduce the most burdensome and annoying of our 
Federal taxes, and carry out his many other sensible recom- 
mendations to place the country upon a normal basis of peace 
and prosperity such as we enjoyed before the war, under a 
Democratic President with a Democratic Congress to help him. 
[Applause on Democratic side.] 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. FULLER of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
H. R. 9448, granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up a pen- 
sion bill, H. R. 9448, and asks unanimous consent that it be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read ae ae as em 


The name of Edward P. 9 F. First Regiment 

Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pe at the rate of $50 

per month in lien of that he now recely 

Rite name of Lillie C. Marvin’ former dow of Edward O. Cross- 

late of Company E, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy 
. Ree, © DOSI EE the sate SESTI oer eee 


The troops 0 enry Jones, late of Companies D and B. Forty-third 
samat linois r eee Infantry, and pay him a at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of J Ford, late of eles ay ar G, Third 8 
Potomac Home Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
pensio: — 


m at the rate of $50 
The name of Louisana 


Regiment Infantry t the 
npr habe tice nase 
The name of James Navya seaman, U. S. Huntress 


pa a pension 

ees name of Amos Longfield, late Company F, ine ace Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per mena in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin F. 1 late of 8 I. Fourth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, seaman, United States 
Navy, and pay him a —— — 50 per month In lieu of 
% Hughes, late of C: y F, Thirty-third Regi- 

name A es, la ‘ompany — 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu ve 3 he is now recei 

The name of Marion W. „former widow “of Carmi D. Knapp, 
late of Company L, Ninth Bc ment lowa Volunteer Gavalry, and pay 
T a 

The name of Henry Davis, late of Company I. Thirteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him = s pesnica: at the rate of $30 
per month ms lieu of 3 he is bow rece! 


Meden name of Nimrod Brooks, 33 Es A, ty-ninth Regi 
t Indiana Volunteer infan n . the N 
of of $50 par moeth in lieu sgh nen! 1 ving. 
The name oi Lorenzo — of i Comite D, Fourteenth 


D. 25 

ment —.— State duni ‘avairy, pay him a pension * 
rate of 850 per in lieu of that ese — receivin 

The rt pagra a onan aS Alley, late of Company L, Sixth t West 

TFT 


B, Sixth t West Virginia Volunteer oe ian goa her 
ntry, pay 
a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
g. 
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The name of Samuel P. Beck, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment 
Michigan V. Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now — — 

The name of Jacob McKnight, late of Com B, Fifty-second Regi, 
Volun a 2 at the rate of 


ment Indiana teer Infantry, 
oe ménth in lien of that he is now receiving. 


of Hugh L. Dicus, late of eth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer ` A AN 
* in lieu of that is now receivi 
jamin F. Kester, late o „ Wighty-fifth 


fifty 
the rate of 


3 r 
aimee bi =. ar P- th aoa — i ee — —.— 
paya bie on. guard said m i 
children, or such other guarđian as may hereafter be designated. 
The minor, Thaima Killion, was born August 27, 1904, and ber pen- 
sion is to terminate August 26, 1920, The miner, Stephen E. Killion, 
pag August 18. 1910, and his pension is to terminate August 


min Thornton, late 


Infantry, and pay her a month. 
i 3 a — J. 1 — ~ W. a 
ate of Companies and eenth Regiment o Volunteer 
fantey, and Company A, Obio eavy Artillery, and pay on a DAO 
The name of 5 — ter of Frank 
Manore, late of * om D Ninety-fifth = Forty-seventh ts 
Illinois Volunteer nsion at the rate of $20 
per month, payable only wa „ per 


of incompeten 


The name William A. Pullen, late of Com G. — 
ment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Mili pay him a pension 
at the rate of per month in leu of that is now receiving. 

name ‘les late of Com y D, Forty-second 


Char 
Sr oe 
rate o mon u 

The n PE N Wiliam H. ft late of pany B, Third Regiment, 
West Virginia Volunteer Ca and pay him a pension at the rate of} 
$50 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

name of Ann Bul 5 3 
Infantry, 


Pare name ot Marjorie A 


C. Baker, late of 
8 K, Thirty-ninth È 


widow of Seldon 
— Obio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


month. 
Lego. widow of J ef John William Lego, alias Wil- 
Ham Lago, late of Companies L and E, Fourteenth 7 Pennsyl- 
vania 5 Cavalry, and pay her a pension at rate of $ 

r mont 
bene name of William H. Crane, late of Company G. Seventeenth 
* Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Conn nane — Ma lo erate ee gah Anoa Martin, late of 

-t egimen ew Yor olunteer Infantry, a 

caters A month. 


at tbe rate of Ag — 
e name of Benjamin te of ir C. One hundred 


and seventeenth Regiment Ohio. "Volunteer Infant and him a 

FFF ' he is now receiv- 
fhe name of George W. M. Culb, late of Company I, One hundred 

and thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 

N at the rate of $40 per month in lien of t he now re- 
The mame of Andrew M. Graben, — of ay F, Eighth 

ment pension at 


3 receiving. 


hia M Lint, — of Com- 
pany tieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 


K, gbth 
pension at the rate o rs 8 

The name of abuer Hi Paties mete = 8 E, First Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Light and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month. 

‘The name of Elisha J. Melton, late of Company D, Stone County Bat - 
talion Missouri Home Guards, and pay bim a a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 


The name of Andrew W. Hepler, late of Compas: Tenth iment 
lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension a rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now recet 


Horace W, Hunt, ance of Compan 


The name E, Ninth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Ca „ and a pension a 


the rate of $50 per 


month in lieu of that he is now erdha 
The name of Samuel P. McReynolds. fa late of pes i I, First Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and = him a pension at 


the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he fs ane 


The name of Allen Byers, late of Company C, Tiny ares Regiment 
Indiana Vol Volunteer £ tpat b À and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
ng. 


per month in Peg Kad of . — is now receivi 

The name fermer widow of Timothy Sullivan, late 
et Company pany 1 1 lea Reelment, and Company , One hundred 
and fortie Regin one Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 


at the rate of $ month. 

The name of Corer B. "Kretz. widow of Herman Kretz, late of 88 
B and major Second Battalion 5 Volunteer Infantry, 
pay her a m at the rate of $35 per month in lieu ef that she is 


now receiving. 
The name of Avrii Harris, late of Company A, Eightz-ninth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay = = — at the rate of 


famnel Jones, late of 
company B, d Regiment Rines, and 
pay her a 3 at the rate of $25 per month. 
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The name of Georgie O. Austin, widow of Henry Austin. 
tery F, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artill 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Samuel E. Rumsey, late of 8 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
rate of $40 per month in licu of that he is now recei 8 

The name of Anna ne, widow of John Boone, late of e M K, 
Thirteenth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name of Mary Ann Fuller, widow of Wilber W. Fuller, late of 
Company C, Twelfth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
RN 11 pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
re ng. 

The name of George T. Smith, late of Company C, Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Elias C. Minium, late of Company I, Fifty-third Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Freeman, late of Company G, Seventy-first Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 
he name of Ebenezer Codling, late of Company K, Twenty-sixth Reg- 
iment Iowa Volunteer 2 nd pay him a pension at the rate of 

H 


late of Bat- 
ery, and pay 


E, Forty-fourth 
a pension at the 


a 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth F, Humbert, widow of Joseph D. Humbert, 
late of Company I, One hundred and ninety-first Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay. her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Agnes Gibbons, widow of William Gibbons, late of Com- 
pany G, Fifty-fifth Regiment chusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

e name of Bessie M. Trenor, widow of Henry H. Trenor, late first 
lieutenant of Companies E and F, First Regiment New York Engineers, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 75 month. 

The name of Emily Robinson, former widow of George P. Thornton, 
late of Company F, First Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cayalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Amanda Burlett, widow of Joseph A. Burlett, late of 
Company B, Seventy-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay, er a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of Thomas J. Brady, late of Company G, Forty-eiguth Regi- 
ment, and Company A, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment, Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of William Allen, late scout and spy, United States Army, | 


and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Hills, widow of Francis M. Hills, late of Company 
M, Second 7 Pennsylvania Volunteer perio hat and lleutenant 
colonel Forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Emma Mathes, widow of John Mathes, late of Twenty- 
first Battery Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Walter Calhoun, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sherman G. Johnson, helpless and dependent son of 
Simon P. Johnson, Jate of Company I, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay him a Af pyre at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ella R. Brown, widow of William M. Brown, late 
of Company D, Thirty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Henry E. Hurford, late of Company B, One hundred 
and fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Sutherland, former widow of George W. 
Speelman, late of Company H, Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland 
3 Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per 
month. 

The name of Rhoda A. Beatty, widow of Samuel T. Beatty, late of 
Company H, Thirty-sixth Regiment, Pennsylvania Emergency Militia 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name of Susanah Cooper, widow of Jene Cooper, alias William 
Harris, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment, and mpany G, Fifty- 


* 
ninth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John H. Hayman, late of Company H, Ninety-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Marinda E. Hays, former widow of John W. Sabin, late 
of Comyeng B, Fortie ent Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her na pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Mortimer L. Woodyard, late of Company G, Forty- 
fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Weed, late of Company A, Ninety-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Veter Shoemaker, late of Company D, Eighty-seventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of 840 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Houtze, late of Company D, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$59 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob L. Hatfield, late of Company F, Fifty-ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lulu V. Wainwright, widow of William T. H. Wain- 
wright, late of Company G, Second Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name o illiam B. Haslett, late of United States Navy, and pay 
nuna pension at tke rate of $45 per month in lleu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Bebra Colrider, widow of William L. Colrider, late of 
Battery Ð, West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia S. Dunn, former widow of George W. Graham, late 
of Company C, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company F, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 
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The name of Julia Agnes Held, widow of Charles W. Held, late of 
United States Navy, and her a i t th 1 a 
The name of Adelia E. maner widow of: bn W. Linda porate Aret] 


Forty- 
and pay him a erat 


pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now eeann 
c S. Holbrook, late of 7 rag K, Twenty-fift 
im a pension at the 


ery, and 
and 


yA 
Cavalry, pay 


Samuel F. Kaylor, late of 

Volunteer Infantry, an 
uadron, Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
25 per month. 


The name of Clara V. Ransom, widow of Andrew G. Ransom, late of 
Company E, Seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $ month. 

The name of Theodore Walker, late of Company D, First Regiment 
New York Marine Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Paul E, Hyatt, late of Company H, Eighty-third Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza C. Spears, widow of Simon Spears, late of Company 
I, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Jacob R. Warner, late of Company B, Sixty-seventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Goodbrand, former widow of Charles Myers, late 
of Company G, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay er a pension of $25 per month. 

The name of William W. Green, late of Company F, Osa: 28 

per 


(Mo.) Home Guards, and pay h 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alice McDowell, widow of Charles McDowell, late of 
Company M, Fifteenth Regiment New York Engineers, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Ambrose W. Kearsing, late of Company K, Eighty-fourth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now Cee 

The name of Samuel Davis. late of Company E, Thirteenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Bennett, widow of James Bennett, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of McHenry Smith, late of Company H, Eightieth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Studabaker, late of Company K, Eleventh 
Re ent Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Samuel W. Hayden, late private Sixth Independent Com- 
pany Ohio Volunteer Sharpshooters, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of George W. Givens, late of Company A, Fifty-first Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
pooper month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Alonzo A. Kester, late of Com y A, Bighty-eighth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Solomon Hoagland, late of Company M, Ninth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and Company H, Twentieth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month 


in lieu of that he is now recei z 
„ late of Company H, One hundred 


im a pension at the rate o 


The name of Ephraim L. Schanck 
and forty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emma A. Briles, former widow of eres E. Hubbard, 
late second lieutenant of Company E, One hundred and wi Gp Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$25 per month. T 

The name of William P. Dugan, late of 8 K, One hundred and 
twenty-ninth Regiment, and Company A, One hundred and sixtieth 
Regiment, Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, and vay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Josiah Swick, late of Company C. Forty-sixth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. Laramore, late of Company H, One hundred 
and fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Watson F. Bisbee, late of Company D, Tenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frank M. Grapes, late of Company I, One hundred and 
sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of M S. Frame, former widow of James A. Wyant, late 
of Sompa E, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Eliza L. Sprague, widow of Wellington G. Sprague, late 
major United States Army (re ); also corporal Company A, First 
Wisconsin Heavy Artillery, captain Company H, United States Colored 
Infantry, second lieutenant Sixteenth United States Infantry and 
Thirty-fourth United States Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $25 per month, 8 
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The name of Julia A. Loyd, widow of Milton Loyd, late of Company 

K. 8 R ee: Ohio 3 Infantry, and pay her a 
sion at the rate o per mon 

Pe The name of Louisa E. Prickett, widow of Willlam W. Prickett, late 

of Company I, Fifty-first Regiment [Minois Volunteer Infantry, and 

pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Emma Call, helpless and dependent — of Cyrus 
T. Call. late of Company K. One hundredth Regiment io Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a siom at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name William J. Opie, late of 1 D; Fort- fourth Regt- 
. 8 7 one pay — pension at the rate 
0 per mon u ileu t now rece! ng. 

name of John P. Gamblin, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment 


Indiana Volunteer Cavairy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 


per month in lieu ef that he ts now receiving, 

The name of William R. Zook, late of Company M, Second Regiment 
Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, and pey bim a on at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Donley, widow of Levi Donley, late of Company 
B, Thirty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name of Atala F. Allen, widow of James A. Allen, late of Com- 
pany I, Ninety-second Regiment. New York Volunteer Infantry, and 

her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

e name of Isaac Hawk, late of Company E, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name cf Arthur Orwig, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a — HB at the rate of $40 
per month tp lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James King, late of Company B, Forty-eighth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month In lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of Minna Bechtold, former widow of Frederick Dorr, late 
of Company C, Fourth Regiment, and Company G, Thirty-sixth Regi- 
ment, Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $25 per month. 

The name of Patrick Whalen, late of Company C, Sixty-sixth Re 
ment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. - 

The name of John Beaben, late of Company B, Veteran Battalion, 
Fourteerth and Fifteenth Regiments Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving, 

‘The name of ae L. Boyce, widow of James N. Boyce, late of Com- 
— A. Twenty- Regiment New York Volunteer valry, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiv: 
The name of Lillie May Fifield, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Henry Fifield, late of Company D, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer 


Cavalry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

J name of William Newell, late of Company E; Sixth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Turner, widow of Evander V. er, late of 
Company H, Twenty-ninth ment, and Company [, One hundred 
and ninety-seventh Regiment Obio. Volunteer In antry, and pay her @ 
pension at the rate of $35 month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Baker A. Bunnon, late of Company A, One hundred and 
fifty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John J. Jeffries, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that be is now receiving: 

The name of James H. Hodges, late of Company K, One hundred and 
twenty-fourth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer 3 and pay him a 
pension at the rute of $50 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Edna. May Williamson, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Horace Williamson, late of Seventh eed Sar Battery, Ohio Vol- 
unteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lien of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Mary M. Hancock, former widow of Granville S. Hancock, 
late of Company H. Thirtieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Harding, former widow. of Laban N. Harding, 
alias Newton Hardin, late of Company A, One hundred and thirty-second 
Regiment. Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $25 per month. 

The name of Cyrus T. Reed, late of Company G, First Regiment Maine 
Voluntcer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret A. Davis, widow of Wilson H. Davis, late of 
Company F, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month 

The name of Charles Way, late of Company F, Eighteenth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in len of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Buckwheat, jr., helpless and dependent son of 
Benona Sarazin, alias Willlam Buckwheat, late of Company A, One 
hundred and thirty-second Regiment Illinois. Volunteer try, and. 
pay bim a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

he name of Charlotte I. cog id widow of John A. Mallory, late of 
Company B, Third Battalion. Eighteenth Regiment United ‘States In- 
fantry, and Company A, One hundred and elghty-ninth. Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month: 

The name of Mary L. Lake, widow of Joseph S. Lake, late of Com- 
pany F, Twentieth ment Iowa Volunteer 7 —— and pay ber a 
pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now. receivin 

The name of David Huffman, late of Company B, Twenty-seven 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving: 

The name of Lucretia A. Crum, widow of Amos Crum; late second 
lieutenant of Guthrie's. Company A, unattached, Pennsylvania, and 
Peansyivania Drafted Militia at and pay her a pension at the 
rate of 825 per month, 

The name of Joseph S. Marquis, late of Company G, Tenth ent 
Pennsylvania. Reserve Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Conley, late of Companies D and F, Fifth — 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of James C. Ba 
Missouri State Militia: Volunteer Cava 
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name ces eorge E. Venable, late 
of Co; A, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
ber a at the rate of $86. per month in lien of that che m mee 


Elden B. Maddocks, late of Company D, Twenty-sixth 

ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and him a on at 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he a r 

The name of William C. Cowman, late ot Company H. One hundred 
and sixty-eighth nt Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him & 
Pension at the rate o nope month ip lieu of that he is now receivin; 

The name of William Shannon, late of Company G, Fourth Regi- 
ment West yirginia Infantry, and pay him a pension at. the rate of 
$72 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cynthia M. Bowles, widow of Justus C. Bowles, late of 
Company K, Ninety-second Regiment Illinois Velunteer Infantry, and 
pay a pension at the. kate of $35: per month in lleu of thet she: ts 


now receiving. 

The name of Albert B. Watrous, late of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment, 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martin Link. late first lieutenant Companies A and C. 
Eighty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of Thomas Henderson, late of Company. K. Nineteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James W. Henderson, late of Company I, One hundred 
and thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
Pension at the rate of $40 month im liew of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Morand, widow of Alfred L. S. Morand, late 
acting assistant surgeon, United States Army, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $25 pe month. 

The name of William McCloud, late of Company A, Second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now n 

The name of Albert Sanders, late of Company C. Seventy- sixth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now. receiving. 

The name of James A. H. Markwell, late of Company A, One hundred 
and forty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 pr month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles H. Smith, late private, unassigned, Seventh — 
ment Maine Infantry and First Maine Veteran Infantry, and pay him 
3 at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 

g. 


The name of Elias W, Rowman, late of Company C, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month ın lieu of that he de now recriving. 

The name of Louise P. May, widow of Emory W. May, late of Com- 


peng H, One hundred and- sixty-fourth. ment Ohio Volunteer In- 


forty-eighth Regiment Minois Volunteer Infantry, and pa 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cornelia F. Huckins, former widow of Jeremiah J. Hath- 
away, late of Company B. Forty-sixth Regiment Minois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $25 per month im lien of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Matilda M. Whitaker. widow of Robert D. Whitaker, 
late of Company A, Twenty-eighth Regiment IIlinais Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a n at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ferdinand M. Sterrett, late of Company G, Two bundred, 
and eleventh. Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Azubath Srofe, widow of John U. Srofe, late first lieu- 
tenant Company E. Seventh ment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
Der = penaoi at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 

ng. 

The name of John H. Bogardus, late of 88 K. One hundred and 
eighty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him æ 
pension at the rate of $40 month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

name of John W. Bailey, late of Company C, Fourth ent 
West Virginia Volunteer Cava’ y and pay bim a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in Hew of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. Cramp. widow of William N. Cramp, late, 
of Company D, Twelfth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay De u pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Joseph Crites, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now: receiving. 

The name of Reuben Hunt, late of Company A. One hundred and 
forty-fifth. Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie F. Titus, former widow. of Daniel Whitman, alias 
David Whitman, late of United States a Little Ada, United States 
Nari and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

name of Ransom House, late of Company F, Eighth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him n» pension at the rate of 
$45 per month in lien of that he is now eech, 

The name of Margaret W. Mitchell, widow of Walter P. Mitchell, Tate 
of Captain Thatchers Independent Company, Pettis County Missouri 
Home Guards, and Seventh Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her æ 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of James L. Vallely, late of Company C, One hundred and 
sixty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving, 

The name of John Johnson, late of Company K, Fighty-second Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him æ pension at the rate 
of 850 per month in leu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of James M. Laubach, late of Company E. One hundred 
and thirty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 

y him a at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he 

now receiving. 

The name of Henry Dunham, late of Com y I. Second Regiment 
Ohio. Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pens at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that is now receiving. 
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The name of Katharine Patridge, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Wesley Patridge, late of Company B, Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adam Kern, late of Company C, One hundred and 
forty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 3 and py him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Godsey, late of Company I, Twelfth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edmond R. Weaver, late of Company C, Fifty-fourth 
Regiment Kentucky Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Dillon, late of Company D, Fortieth Regiment 
Kentucky Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 
„The name of Oscar Johnson, late of Second Independent Battery 
New Jersey Light Artillery, and pay him a permon at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Levi Lindenmuth, late of Company B, Two hundred 
and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

Pe pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Maria Mellinger, former widow of William K. — 
late of Company G, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Ohio 
Koute Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per 
month. 

The name of John Brenemon, late of Company E, Twenty-elghth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiying. 

The name of Nathan Baker, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harriett U. Bland, widow of George W. Bland, late of 
Company B, Sixth Regiment, and Company G, Forty-fourth Regiment, 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$35 per month in lieu of that she is now a 

The name of Tyrus Fidler, late of Company F, One hundred and 
seventy-third Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and 
him 2 pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of William Ramage, late of Company L, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay bim a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Thomas A. Moody, late of Company A, One hundred 
and forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pennon at the rate of $40 per month in licu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harlow Sanders, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that_he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Calfee, late of Company F, One hundred 
and fifty-third Regiment Indiana -Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a 1 at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of George Daniels, late of Company K, One hundred and 
fifty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Anna A. Pearson, former widow of William Cooper, 
late of Company F, One hundred and fourth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of William O. Parrish, late of Company B, Third Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nelson I. Dean, late of Company C, late of Sixteenth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do this for the purpose of having read to the House 
a letter which I have received from the president of the Federal 
Land Bank of Omaha, Nebr., which shows the condition of these 
banks, which I think will be of interest and value to the House 
and to the country. I ask to have the letter read in my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WatsH). Without objec- 
tion the Clerk will read. 4 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


Tue FEDERAL LAND BANK OF OMAHA, 
Omaha, Nebr., October 20, 1919. 
Hon. II. M. Towner, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Juen Towner: I am sure that you will be interested in know- 
ing the progress of the farmers’ cooperative F. land banks author- 
ized by Congress a few years ago. If those banks have furnished a 
valuable service to the farmers, Congress will no doubt enlarge their 
opportunities. If they have not served a useful purpose, they should be 
abolished. I will give you a short history of the operations of our 
bank up to the present time. 

The Federal Land Bauk of Omaha has been in operation a little over 
two years, having been chartered March 8, 1917, It is not at all a Gov- 
ernment bank, as many people think, but is owned by its farmer borrow- 
ers, under Government supervision. borrower is required to take 
5 per cent of his loan in stock, and all net earnings belong to borrow- 
ing stockholders. True, the Government furnished the initial capital, 
but that is being rapidly repaid, and could haye been 1 | repaid 
without greatly affecting the figures that follow. Practically all the ex- 

mse connected za coe 35 .000 loans now on our books has been 

ear. 


distributed in dividends, it would 
borrowers to 5 per cent per annum. Our 
à per cent per annum. 


reduce the net interest paid b 
borrowers’ mortgages call for 


This remarkable showing is all the more gratifying as we are work- 
ing side by side with joint-stock land banks authorized by the Federal 
farm-loan act, which are operated by private capital for profit. Joint- 
stock land banks charge farmers 6 per cent per annum, with vo share 
in the profits, which is practically a difference of 1 per cent per annem: 
in favor of our borrowers. Joint-stock land banks solicit ouly large 
loans and operate only in territory where expenses are low, This is a 
very large item, when it is taken into consideration that there are 

8 „000,000 of mortgage loans outstanding in the Omaha 
Land nk district. One 2 cent per annum on that amount would 
save our farmers $8,000,000 annually. 

There is one serious defect in the Federal farm-loan act, however. 
Federal land banks are limited to a loan of $10,000 to one person, 
while joint-stock land banks are allowed to loan any amount to any 
person for any purpose. This gives the joint-stock land banks a 
monopoly on all loans above $10,000. We think that farmers who are 
operating their own land should be allowed to obtain their loans from 
us and thus save this 1 per cent per annum. 

The ordinary farm unit in our district is from 160 to 240 acres and 
is worth from $30,000 to $50,000. We are allowed by law to loan 
one-half of the value of the land, but this $10,000 limitation prevents 
us from serying the needs of a very large majority of the farmers in 
our district. You will, therefore, perform a great and lasting service to 
the ers in our district if you will support the amendment increas- 
ing our maixmum loan limit to $25,000, so that we can serve farmers 
operating standard farm units and save them this 1 per cent per 
annum. We believe a conscientious study of this important matter 
can only result in your earnest desire to see that this serious defect 
in the Federal farm-loan act is remedied without delay. 

thermore, while there has been much profiteering in many lines 
of business, we are glad to be able to say that the Federal Land Bank 
of Omaha has been able to reduce the interest rate for the farmers 
below any rate heretofore in general effect. We are also proud to be 
able to say that in our monthly statement to Washington September 30 
not a single instaliment of interest remained unpaid. The Federal 


Land Bank of Omaha operates in four States, with loans in each State 
as follows: 


$17, 479, 850 
10, 588, 190 
6, 507, 550 
974, GOO 


35, 500, 190 

I shall be glad to bave you use the figures that I have given you in 
any way that you may wish. Our sole purpose is to serve the farmers 
of our district at the lowest rate of interest with such funds as they 
need to develop and operate their farms. We believe that by furnish- 
ing farmers with funds at a low rate of interest and on good terms 
we enable them to make greater production at a lower cost and thereby 
help to reduce the cost of living. 

Yours, very truly, 
D. II. Hocax, President. 


During the reading of the foregoing bill, the following 
amendments were severally offered by Mr. Futter of Illinois, 
severally reported, and severally agreed to: 

Page 5, strike out lines 9, 10, 11, and 12, being the case of Joshua 


Griffith. 
ae 7, strike out lines 15, 16, 17, and 18, being the case of William 
Crane. 
Eara 15, line 23, strike out the word “she” nnd insert the word 
“ e. 


Page 25, line 20, strike out the word “if” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “of.” 
Page 33, line 15, strike out the word “ Patridge” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ Partridge.” 
Page 33, line 16, strike out the word “ Patridge" and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ Partridge.” 
3 Begs 34, strike out lines 11, 12, 13, and 14, being the case of Oscar 
ohnson. 
Page 35, line 9, correct the spelling of the word “ volunteer.“ 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. FULLER of Illinois, a motior to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House bills 
referred to said committee: 


H. R. 4958. Jesse B. Connelly. H. R. 5086. Ann Bullard. 

H. R. 5325. Edward P. Carman. H. R. 5178. Marjorie A. Baker. 
H. R. 5764. Lillie C Marvin. H. R. 5335. Jennie Lego. 

H. R. 6718. Henry Jones, H. R. 5353. Wiliam H. Crane. 
H. R. 8703. Joseph Ford. H. R. 5380. Mary E. Martin. 
H. R. 847. 23 Thompson. II. R. 5445. Benjamin D. Barr. 
H. R. 957. Jourdan B. Roberts. II. R. 5448. rge W. Culb 
H. R. 1269. James T. Kent. H. R. 5451. A. M. Graham. 

H. R. 1782. Matilda J. Haines. H. R. 5457. John Grozinger. 
H. R. 1833. Amos Longfield. II. R. 5658. Sophia A. Lint. 

H. R. 1946. Benjamin F. Haynes. H. R. 5768. Anna Efner. 

H. R. 1952. George H. Hughes. H. R. 5777. Abner L. Phillips. 
. R. 1955. Marion W. Young. H. R. 5864. Elisha J. Melton, 
H. R. 2393. Henry Davis. H. R. 5971. Andrew W. Hepler. 
R. 2786. Nimrod Brooks. H. R. 6129. Horace W. Hunt. 
H. R. 2989. Lorenzo D. Hargis. H. R. 6390. Samuel P. McReynolds. 

H. R. 2999. Uriah T. Alley. H. R. 6456. Allen Byers. 

H. R. 3064. rah K. Arnett. H. R. 6463. Eliza Murphy. 

H. R. 3191. Samuel P. Beck. II. R. 6491, Cora B, Kretz. 

H. R. 3194. Jacob McKnight. H. R. 6535. Avril Harris. 

II. R. 3263. Hugh L. Dicus. H. R. 6777. Anna Smith. 

II. R. 3578. Benjamin F. Kester. II R. 6782. Georgie O. Austin. 

II. R. 4044. Joshua Griffith. Ji. R. 6808. Samuel E. Rumsey. 

H. R. 4825. Edgar P. Killion, H. R. 6824. Anna Boone. 
guardian. H. R. 6828. Mary Ann Fuller. X 

H. R. 4336. Martha Thornton. H. R. 6940. George T. Smith. 

II. R. 4472. Sarah J. Rollins. II. R. 6962, Elias C. Minium. 

II. R. 4505. Daisy Manore. H. R. 6969. Joseph Freeman. 

H. R. 4529. William A. Pullen. II. R. TOGS. Ebenezer Codling. 

H. R, 4921. Charles Culbertson. II. R. 7008. Elizabeth F. Humbert, 

H. R. 4945. William II. Sipolt. II. R. 7238. Bessic M. Trenor, 


1919. 


. Agnes Gibbons. HW. R. 8510. John Beahen. 

. Emily Robinson. II. R. 8512. 2 7 — L. Borea 

Amanda Burlett. H. R. 8514. Lillie May Held. 
5. Thomas J. Brady. H. R. 8515. William Newell. 

. William Allen. H. R. 8518. Jennie Turner. 

. Anna Hills. II. R. 8523. Baker A. Bannon. 
42. Emma Mathes. H. R. 8528. John J, Jeffries. 
50. Waiter Calhoun. H. R. 8531. James H. Hodges. 

. Sherman G. Johnson. H.R. 8832. Edna May Wil n. 

. Ella R. Brown. II. R. 8553. M M. Han 

. Henry E. Hurford. H. R. 8555. Mary E. Harding. 

. Martha J. Sutherland, H. 68. us T. Reed. 

Rhoda A. Beatty. 89. ret A. Davis. 


22 22 


90. Charles Way. 

91. William Buckwheat, jr. 
. Charlotte I. Mallory. 

2 ay, L. Lake. 

David Huffman. 

7. Lucretia A. Crum. 
Joseph S. Marquis, 


. Susanah Cooper. 
John H. Hayman. 
5. Marinda E. Hays. 
Mortimer L. Woodyard. 
. John Weed. 

24. Peter Shoemaker. 
7774. John W. Houtze. 
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2. Jacob L. Hatfield. . R. 8648, Thomas Conley. 
. Lulu V. Wainwright. . R. 8663. James C. Baker. 
. William B. Haslett. 8664. Frances M. Venable. 
7829. Sebra Colrider. . 8681. Elden B. Maddocks. 
„ Julia S. Dunn. . 8682. William C. Cowman. 
34. Julia Agnes Held. R. 8698. William M. Shannon. 
. Adelia E. Lindsey. R. 8702. Cynthia M. Bowles, 
. William T. Mills. R. 8708. Albert B. Watrous. 
Chambers H. Kautz. R. 8710. Martin Link 
. Samuel Metts. R. 8711. Thomas Henderson. 
George 8. Holbrook. R. 8714. James W. Henderson. 
Rebecea B. Tooley. R. 8717. Elizabeth Morand. 
William A. Roberts . R. 8786. William McCloud, 
„ Rebecca J. Kaylor. R. 8804. Albert Sanders. 


„James A. II. Markwell 
. Charles H. Smith. 
„ Elias W. Bowman. 


. Clara V. Ransom. 
. Theodore Walker. 
5. Paul Ð. Hyatt. 
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Eliza C. Spears. 3 „ Louisa May. 
. Jacob R. Warner. . 8854. William F. Brought. 
. Ellen Goodbrand. R. 8855. Cornelia F. Huckins. 
. William W. Green. . R. 8861. Matilda M. Whitaker, 
. Alice McDowell. R. 8880. Ferdinand M. Sterrett. 
3. Ambrose W. Kearsing. R. 8882. Azubath Srofe. 
. Isaac Holley, alias Isaac R. 8884. John H. 5 
Ha wle, R. 8887. John W. Balley. 
H. R. 8155. Samuel Davis. R. 8888. Margaret J. Cramp. 
H. R. 8278. Nancy Bennett. R. 8889. Joseph Crites. 
H. R. 8279. McHenry Smith, R. 8906. Reuben Hunt. 
H. R. 8281. George W. Studabaker. H. R. 8911. Carrie F. Titus. 
H. R. 8284. Samuel W. Hayden. . R, 8912. Ransom House. 
H. R. 8296. George W. Givens. R. 8920. Margaret W. Mitchell. 
H. R. 8297. Alonzo A. Kester. R. 8929. James L. Vallely. 
II. R. 8343. Solomon Hoagland. R. 8956. John Johnson. 
H. R. 8344, Ephraim L. Schanck. R. 8959. James M. Laubach. 
H. R. 8345. Emma A, Briles. . R. 8963. Henry Durham. 
II. R. 8350. William P. Dugan. R. 8969. Katharine Partridge. 
II. R. 8405. Josiah Swick. R. 8995. Adam Kern. 
H. R. 8410. Andrew J. Laramore. R. 8997. Samuel Godsey. 
H. R. 8414. Watson F. Bisbee. . R. 8998. Edmond R. Weaver. 
II. R. 8416. Frank M. Grapes. R. 9045. Thomas Dillon. 
H. R. 8418. Mary S. Frame. R. 9054. Oscar Johnson. 
H. R. 8420. Eliza L. Sprague. R. 9057. Levi Lindenmuth. 
H. R. 8429, Julia A. Loyd. R. 9059. Maria Mellinger. 
II. R. 8432. Louisa E. Prickett. 9069. John Brenemon. 
H. R. 8435. Emma Call. 9080. Nathan Baker. 
H. R. 8452. William J. Opie. 9082. Harriett V. Bland 
H. R. 8454. John P. Gamblin. 9105. Tyrus Fidler. 
II. R. 8466. William R. Zook. 9107. William Ramage. 
H. R. 8467. Mary C. Donley. . Thomas A. Moody. 


. William O. Parrish. 
. Nelson I. Dean. 


Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 


R. 8506. Minna Bechtold. 
R. 8508. Patrick Whalen. 


Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 
H. R. 10107. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tilinois 
calls up the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10107) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
“as in Committee of the Whole House. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the 3 and limitations of the pension laws 

The name of Margaret M. Tennant, former widow of Edward J. Cad- 
well, late of Company I, Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Albert Raymond, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James F. Scott, late of Company I, Fifty-fifth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Mellville C. Sullivan, late of Company F, First Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James J. Healy, late of Company G, One hundred and 
thirty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer eee 0 and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Joshua Westbrook, late of Company K, One hundred 
and thirty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
nine pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 

rece 2 
The ae of William Johnson, late ordinary seaman, United States 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 


Navy, 
that he is now receiving. 
The name of Cora F. Mitchell, ar ae and dependent daughter of 
Seth W. Mitchell, late of Company 3 Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie C. Washburn, helpless and dependent daughter 
of John Washburn, late of Sipes So Twenty-ninth Regiment, and 
Company D, Thirty-sixth Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now 3 

The name of Josephine Walker, widow of George Walker, late of 
Company L, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Mary Redfield, former widow of Daniel W. Redfield, late 
of Company K, One hundred and forty-cighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Snook, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Dunbar Snook, late of Company E, Second Regiment New Jersey Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. ` 

The name of Martin Broderick, late of Company D, Seventy-fourth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that be is now 8 

The name of Sarah E. Mathis, widow of John Mathis, late of Company 
C, Twenty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of Charles McHugh, late unassigned, Ninth Regiment Mas- 
sachusetts Militia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Andrew Saylstrom, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Heayy 5 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cadle Burrell, late of Company G, Eighty-seventh Regi- 
ment lllinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now oe 

The name of Stinnett Bee, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Atherton, widow of Benjamin Atherton, late 
of Company B, Seventeenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of William H. Atwell, late of Company F, Third Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Armstrong, former widow of James Clark, late 
nies I and D, Forty-first Regiment United States Colored Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Wilson B. George, late of Company L, Fourth ment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. . 

The name of Catherine Hartless, widow of Thomas Hartless, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment, and Company D, Fourth Re 


of Com 


y giment, 
Illinois ee Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 
per month. 

The name of Joseph Miley, late of Company F, Seventh Regiment West 
Virginia 5 Infantry, and pax hiin a pension at the rate of 830 
per mon 

The name of Marian A. Jaques, widow of Milton J. Jaques, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Engineers and Me- 
chanics, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of John C. Lazier, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oakaley Randall, late of Company P, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joshua Griffith H, One hundred and 


late of Compay 
fifty-first Re; ent Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $ r month in licu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Louis Sickenberger, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment 
Massachusetts Militia Volunteer 3 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $72 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry M, Gifford, late of Company K, Third Regiment 
Massachusetts Militia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now °F 

The name of Mary J. Titus, widow of Francis J. M. Titus, late of 
Company F, Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Margaret J. Miller, former widow of Jacob Benson, 
late of Company C. Eleventh Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

e name of Newton Sigsby, late private unassigned, One hundredth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel A. Robertson, late of Company D, First Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is receiving. 

The name of James A. Wood, late of Company H, Eleventh Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Tomlinson, late of Company I, Third Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of William Goodwin, late of Company L, Fifth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 97 5 

The name of Bridget Mitchell, widow of Alexander Mitchell, late of 
Company A, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Ella A. Pollard, widow of Judson N. Pollard, late of 
Company B, One hundred and fortieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Tally, widow of wis F. Talley, late of 
Company F, Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in leu of 
that she is now recei ng. 
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name of Wesley —.— —— = sea ae 
thirty- fourth a 
pension at of $4 = ew of 


g. 
The name of Wiliam H. Crane, uw 8 pay alm a, 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, an 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he — now recef 
3 Rose E. Wicoff, widow of Joseph Wico, 
y C, Cavalry Battalion Mississippi Marine 
— Ah at the rate of 
The name of John agent Inte ¢ of 1 B. TARNE SS Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now poeta a 
The name of Charles C. 8 late of ga —— One 5 
and thirtieth Regiment In olunteer Infantry, 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of That me he 


ng. 
The name of Caroline Pemberton, widow of Uriab Pi 
of Company G, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per 
The name of Roberta R. Haveli former widow of Oswald H. 
. Rosenbaum, late of Company G, One hundred and beatae Sree . 
528. Ohio ö — and pay her a pension a 
per mon 
‘The name eog William S. Stockwell, late of pay bim B Fifty-seventh 


H, One hundred and 
„ and pay him 

t he is now 
G, Seventeenth 
pension at the 


late of Com- 
„ and pay her a 


trea goog ther xg 


5 


late 
pay 


anklin Tyler, late first-class boy, United States Navy, 


ey A. Reeves, late of Com y B. Ninety-ninth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month In Heu of that he is now 8 

The name of David Holland, late of Company First Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in 25 of — he is now receiving. 

The name of Ma rtha J illiard, forsee widow. of Jesse H. Hudson, 
late of Company A, Une Kanana and sixty-first Regiment Obio 2. — 
teer Infantry, and pa rs — m at the rate of $25 — R month. 

The name of Huld former widow of Charles Stewart, 
late of Company F, Eleventh Dorinei t, and Compan i One em an 
and seventy-fitt Regiment, 5 Volunteer aie 


her a pension at the = of $25 pe 

The name of byt > te of 8 E, One hundred and 
fifteenth t Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of s50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jane E. Wilcox, widow of Henry F. Wilcox, late of Com- 
pany H, Eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Tnfentry; and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $25 per month 

The name of Edward T. Jackson, late of Com spe ep tg One hundred 
and sixty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer In „and pay him a 
pension at the ratz of og month in lieu of that hei fs now receiv 
$ The name of William 

e 
of per month tn flew of that he is now receiving: 

Peterson, 3 


late of Second Battery, First Battalion Maine Volunteer Tighe Ar 


lery, and pay er 3 at the rate of 825 pe! 
e name of widow of Nelnon B. late of 
Company K, Tost tae R ent New York Volun ‘antry, 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of David C. Morgan, we of Company B, Tenth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and y him a pension at the rate 
of $10 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of George V late of Company D, One hundred 
and ninth Regiment 5 Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of eas he is now reeelvin t 

The name of Charlotte I. Johnson, former widow of Willam M. Kis 
late of Company D, One hundred ‘and fifty-second Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per 


month. 
and dependent daughter of 


The name of Ruth Gunsalius, 
John Gunsallus, late of Connan G, 1585 first Regiment Pennsylvania 
a pension at the rate of $20 per 


Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


month, 
The name of Estelle Palmer, widow of eee n . Palmer, late of 
teer Cavatr: 


2 any G. First Regiment Tingis Volun „ and Company 
ehty-third eki — Iilinols Volunteer Infantry, see ay ber a 
8 “fa the rate of $35 per month in lieu o e is now 


battalion Missourt Volunteer Home Guards, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 month in lien of that he is now ng. 
The name of Malcolm G. Parsons, late of Company D, Nine — 
era 


Regiment Ohio Volunteer 8 and pay him a pension at 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William M. Swearingin, Inte of 3 C, Twenty. 
tenrtd Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hiram M. Stacey, late of Company A. Twenty-ninth 
Regiment Tllinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now — — 

The name of Sarah Cox, widow of James L. Cox, late of Company H. 
Sixty-third Regiment Missouri Enrolled Militia Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

e name of Alfred Dobbins, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Ponisi, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James D Smallwood, late of Company G, Tenth Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, aud pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he ts now receiving. 

The name of Thomas J. Rowlett, late of Company M, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay bim a pension at the rate 
of $45 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Martin. widow of William S. Martin, late of 
Company H, Sixty-third Regiment 8 Missouri Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 

The name of Jo . Dunk 


forty-first Regiment P Pennsy try, 
8 at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 


' 8 at the rate of $25 


The name of James McDaniel, late of Company G, Sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a sion at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of = he is now r y 

Woodbury, former widow of Everett T. Wood- 
J Fourteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
at the rate of $25 per month in lieu 


Nineteenth 
t, ‘onto Volunteer 


ra 


3 er Forty-second 
antry, and company B; a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
a that ane is —— rece! 


The name of William P. Hughes, late of Com Seventh Regi- 
ment Michigan one and pay 8 m at 1 — 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of Brainard D. Nelson, late of Company C, Srweaty-ninth 
Regiment M Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $50 per MARII in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of Riekabaugh. widow of John 6. Rickabsugh, 
late of Company 15 teenth Regiment jenn Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay, pa a pension at, 0 rute = = 8 in West 

e name o te o ‘ompany F. Eleven ment 
ree Virginia Volunteer and pay ny a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lien of that he is new receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Benactt, former aero of Charles II. Ogie, 
oe of 3 E. One bundredth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 

fantry, and pay her a . — at the rate ef $30 per month in lieu 


of — 5 she is. 7 — rece 

e name o: uben T. ET late of Com M, Seventh Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 3 at the 
rate of $45 per month in lieu of that he is now 


receivin: 
The name of Laura Jane Handshy, widow of Elijah S i 3 


late of Company B. Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, 


pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 
me name of John Edmundson, iate of Company F, 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 
The name of Henry Brooks, oe a nurse, United States General Hos- 
ital, West Philadelphia, Pa., and pay him a pension at the rate of 
25 1 month. 
The name of 2 M. Sims, widow of Lafayette Sims, late of Com- 
pany G, Sixty-s Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she * now 


receiving. 

The name of John J. Iate of comping E, Seventy-fifth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer I ntry, and per m a pension at the rate of 
$72 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of Diantha Barnes, widow of Andrew J. Barnes, late of 


Third Battery, Vermont yoaten Light Artillery, and pay her a pen- 


Ho 53 gin’ of Coes ny I, Sixteenth 5 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him à pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that is now receivi ng. 

The name of Mary Belle Chitwood, widow of John E. Chitwood, late 
acting assistant surgeon, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving, 

The name of Saree E. Lightburn, widow of J h A. J. Lightburn, 
mre py tangs Second 1 meng S- 740° on, — 22 

rmy Corps, a ox n at the rate per mon 
lieu of that she is now aA son 

The name 15 ane L. Ware, elpless and dependent son of James B. 

Volunteer 


. Eighteenth ye ‘ 
on at the rate of 


he name of Lewis 


Ware, late of “hha a A, Thirty-first Regiment Missouri 
wat at és and pra m a sion at the rate of $20 per month. 
he name o eVickers, widow of John C. MeVickers, late 


of 1 I, Twe es Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Ellen Bapan former widow of Francis M. Ragan, late 
of Company G, FATOR Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay. her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of Permelia Reeves, widow of John D. Reeves, late of Com- 
pany B, Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 month. 

The name of Charles Poole, late of Company G, Thirty-ninth 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 5 at 
the rate of $50 pe month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of James D. Miller, late of Battery M, First 8 mi- 
nois Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay bim a „pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receivi 

The name of Jonathan M. Pyle, late of 9 II. Eighthy-ninth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 9 at tho 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receivi 

The name of George B. Durnell, late of Mississippi Ai Pine Brigade, 
United States Volunteers, and pay him a pension at rute of 830 per 
month in lieu of that he im now receiving. 

The name of Samuel R. Dick, late of Company D. Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Otis Henry Cook, helpless and dependent son of Fred- 
erick Cook, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Charies A. Detrick, late of born ope A, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 

of $50 per month in lieu of that he is png . — ng 

tthe name of Isaac J. Green, late of 5 F. Sixty-third Regiment, 
and Company A. Oue hundred and fifty-third Regiment, Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lien of that he is naw receiving. 

The name of Johnson Hatfield, late of ama E, Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 3 im — pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in leu of that he is new 

The name of William C. Wilson, late of Sot Third Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William P. Gilbert. a of eae L, Eighth Regiment 

n at the rate of $50 per 


Indiana Volunteer Caval. 27, and pay h 
month in lien of that he is now n sheets 

The name of Margaret A. Stoble. widow of Guores W. Stobie, late of 
Company G, Eighth Regiment IIiinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $25 per mouth. 

The name of Louisa C. Southerland, widow of James C. Southerian: 
late = Capt. Gilbreath’s company of Alabama Scouts and Guides, a 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 
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The name of Hatch Chamberlin, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $45 
per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Nathaniel Haycock, late of Company I. Thirty-second 

ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Company F, Fourth Regiment 
Veteran Volunteer Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew Pea, late of Company E, Fifty-fifth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda A. Osborn, former widow of Luther Seagrove, 
late of Company D, One hundred and eighteenth R t Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay. her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name of Alice nham, former widow of Joseph Hammel, late 
of Company C, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Jerome A. Butts, late of Company E, One hundred and 
forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Aaron Ready, late of Company D, Fourth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of William Kelley, late of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now ng. 

The name of Joseph F. Stove, late of Company E, One hundred and 
forty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and master of arms 
on U. S. S. Madilla, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John R. Roe, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
United States Volunteer Sharpshooters, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Dow Edwards, helpless and dependent son of John Ed- 
wards, late of Company F, Ninety-eighth nt Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Etta F. Pickens, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John D. Pickens, late of Company C Second Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Henry C. Livezey, late of Company I, Sixty-eighth - 


ment Pennsylvania Volunteer, Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now TTAR 
The name of Daniel R. Garman, late of Company C, Thirty-sixth Regi- 


and 


é agent, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, 1 5 States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
er month. 

2 The name of John H. Eversole, late of Company I, One hundred and 
Seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Mullet, late of Co y C, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George N. Tomp: late of 3 D, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lien of that he is now recei x 

The name of Joseph Finley, late of Company E, Ninety-sixth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$45 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Lawrence Vanderbosch, late of Company G, One hun- 
dred and seventy-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Olive G. Hughes, widow of Nathan B. Hughes, late act- 
ing assistant surgeon, United States Army, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Dabner D. 8 late of Company D, One hundred and 
forty-third Regiment Indiana olunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now recei £ 

The name of Isaac R. Rains, helpless and dependent son of John M. 
Rains, late of Company C, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

he name of John Speer, late of Company D, Forty-fourth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, without recoupment by 
the Bureau of Pensions for amounts erroneously paid. 

The name of Philip C. Cooter, late of Com y E, Third Regimen 
and Company A, Eleventh Regiment. Misso Volunteer Cavalry, an 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Gilman A. H. Simmons, late of Com D, 8 
second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay hi a R 
at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Friedrich Lampe, late of Company B, Fifth 88 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu ot that. he is, now receiving. N 

c name of John W. Bond, late of Company A, Fifty-sixth Reg 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate er 580 
co eee in 8 — a he is now 8 

e name o enry Strong, late of Company A, One hundr 
ninety-fourth Regiment, and band, Sixty-fifth Regiment, Ohio AE pan 
Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert A. Evins, late of Company E, Thirtieth Regim 
Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension ct the 
cor 50 pes ote 7 os o 2 Re is new. receiving. 

e name o oe nnett, pless and dependent daughter 
Rolle are en ~ of Company G, 1 N Regiment Ohio Volne 

„ ani y her a pension a e rate o T 
lieu of that she is now receiving. F20 Pex most an 

The name of Alpheus Danley, late of Company A, Seventh Re 
and Independent Company B, West Virginia Volunteer 8 pee 
pay ua oun at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is 


The name of Mollie Reck, widow of William L. Reck, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
, and pay her a sion at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Samuel Arnold, late of Company F, Ninety-ninth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunter Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John J. Williams, late of Company A, Forty-third Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Aitken, late of Bourbon County Battalion Kansas 
Volunteer Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Garrett, widow of David Garrett, alias David 
Gard, late of Company F, Highty-third Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving : Provided, That in the event of the 
death of Bessie Garrett, helpless and dependent daughter of said Martha 
and David Garrett, the additional sion herein ed shall cease 
and determine: Provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Martha Garrett the name of said Bessie Garrett shall be placed on the 
poses roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 

ws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Martha Garrett. 

The name of Jobn H. Smith, late of Company I, Eighty-fourth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Frank R. Garland, helpless and dependent son of Shere- 
biah Garland, late of Company D, First Regiment New Hampshire Vol- 
3 Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

‘the name of Charles B, Mathews, late of 8 H, Thirty-third 
Regiment, and 88 H, Eleventh Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie E. Gilliland, widow of John M. Gilliland, late 
of Company G, Seventh ment California Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a sion at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recel 

The name of Georgia Tuley, widow of David Tuley, late of Company 
A, Ninth Regiment, and Company A, Twelfth Regiment, Indiana Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Allen W. Brewer, late of Company I, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Lucas Kirchmyer, late of Company I, Twenty-first 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of Samuel G. Kreidler, late of Company E, Eighth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Durham, 8 and dependent son of John 
N. Durham, late of Company B, -eighth Regiment Kentucky 
2 a Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per month, 

The name of Jacob Olinger, late of Company C, Fifth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in tieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James D. Ginger, late of Company D, Forty-eighth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Helen A. Brown, widow of Gideon B. Brown, late of 
ee A, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Illinois Volun- 

‘antry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Duncan, former widow of James W. Ulmer, 
late of Company I, Twenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Katharine Baldes, widow of Adam Baldes, late of 
Company M, Fourth Regiment United States Reserve Corps, Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry. and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John C. McNaight, late of Company D, One hundred 
and fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ae pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Delia T. Owen, widow of John S. Owen, late of Com- 

ny C, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 

‘antry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Effie Dean, former widow of Andrew Watery, late of 
Company K, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of James A. Roche, alias James Brady, late of Company 
B, One hundred and elghty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lien 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Fike, late of Companies B and H, Two hundred 
and seventh Regiment 5 Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pon at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of John Breeding, late of Company M, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James W. Calkins, late of Company M, Thirty-first 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Pauline Ette, former widow of Wolf Becht, Jate of 
Compay A, Carondolet Battalion, United States Reserve Corps, Mis- 
225 Sonne Home Guards, and pay her a pension at the rate of 

5 per month. 

The name of Inezella Foy, former widow of William Foy, late of 
Company B, Thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

e name of James Leming, late of Company I, One hundred and 
fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Laura A. Moore, widow of William T. Moore, late of 
Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry and 
U. S. S. Allegheny and Chicopee, United States Navy, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Anna Jenkins Dennis, widow of Charles P, Dennis, late of 
Company F, Forty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 
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The name of John Teeter, late of Company K, Ninety-seventh 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantr, hg and pa pay him a pensjon at 
rate of $40 per month in lien of that receiving. 

oe = BAP ot late oa nites 3 and pa — 2 — 
a pension at the rate o panona en o: 
Cc 
ak Q om a m D 
teer er Cavalry, and pay her her a pension ‘at at the rate of $25 month. 

name of Will rd, late s Bg vg Sixty-eighth 
Regiment Pennsylvania — — Infan Dey bin a pension at 
the rate of $50 month in lien of that sa now oe rece! 

The name of James Thomas. late of Company H. H. Ninth t Mis- 
souri State Militia Volunteer Caval sano pay him a . at ths rate 
th in lien 5 that he 


a Bark sg 
D, Second R * 


The name of Jacob H. Martz, late of C. 
try, and pay 


Potomac Home Brigade 1 Volunteer I 
peer at the rate of $30 per mon 


name of Bernard rts of Co H, Two hundred and 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 1 


second ‘antry, and pay him a pen- 
sioa — the rate of w receivin, 


O per month in lieu of that — is no — 
he name of W. m M. Bishop, late of Com n Seventy th 
ent Indiana Volunteer Infan and pay — a pension at the 


rate as $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Sarah J. Sumpter, former widow of Carter ter, late 
of Company C, One be: bundred and thirty-sixth nt pumos: olunteer 
mon 


Infantry, and g fe nsion at the rate a! 5 


Coun Mo., 
Raroliea M Missourt at hee aa pay —— a pension at the res of $50 per 
month in lieu of that h now receiv 

The name of Sarah E. Burkett, widow of John Burkett, tate of 
— soi a Nineteenth 88 Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and ion ae — rate of $25 per month. 

e S z pee of Company F, One hundred and 
forty-first Regiment Mee ork olunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of is now receiving. 

The name of Harrison Flinton, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Levi 53 late of Company I, 
sas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a — Ba at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is new receiv Lge 3 

The name of ven Sanville, widow of Esclaim Sanville, late of Com- 
pany G, Seventeen th Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 8 and 

baile =e pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
re ng. 

The name of Warren G. a — Com y M, Fifth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Heavy 2 3 m a bn at the rate 


Twenty-fifth 


rate of $45 per month in lieu of that he is now ay a 

The name of Mary Ellen R. Hatch, widow of Hatch, late of 
Company D, Fifteenth R ent Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a 25 at the rate of §35 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 


Thee name of John L. Mead, late of Companies G and B, First Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in Hen of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Hannah A. os 7 and dependent tee ag of 
Leander Clark, late of 8 hundred and twenty-third Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infan and} pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that s è is now receiving. 

The name of Marshall Caldwell, tate of Company © Fourteenth Regi- 

b ii a pension at the rate 


ment Kentucky Volunteer 2 and pay 
SA per month in lieu of that be is now receivin a 
he name of Lucinda Hollowell, former widow of Washington Stroud, 
late of Company A, Twenty-fo urth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a sion at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of William Snyder. late of Company F, One hundred and 
thirty-second Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infan matty. and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rates Sr 76 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of vore, m of capan H, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment Ohio . Infantry, and pay h a p pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lien of that de is now receivin 

The name of John Wilson, late of Company I, Twenty- third Regimen 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in eu of that he is now — 

meg. fin Regiment Pennsylvania Vom come infantry. aad pag uta 2 
n fifth ent nsylva olunteer Infantry, y a 
penon at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he E 


* bey. late Sg Company D, Seventy-fifth iment IHi- 
ee a Cone i 8 z pension at the 8 $50 per 


now re- 


month in Heu of that he i now „ 
The name of Myrtle L. Hart, helpless and mdent daughter of 
Charles Hart, late of compens E, ty-sixth ment New York Vol- 


unteer Infantry, and pay her 2 pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
Egos of that she is now oe 
The name of a oe * former widow of George E. Stone, 

late of Company red and seventeenth rey New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and Pe 2 a . —— at the rate of $35 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receivin: e 

The name of Henry C. Jackson, late of Battery B. First Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer ht Artillery, and pay him a 3 at the rate 
of $50 per month in! 2 of that he is now receivin 

The name of Sarah A. Med ices former widow of James E. Vaughn, 
late of Fifteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at me a of $25 per month. 
Simon H. iati, iate of Company H, Eighth Regiment 


name of 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Company L, Seventh’ ent Indiana 
Volun Ca 5 pay him a pension at the rate of per month 
in lieu of that he is now 

—— L. Tarbox, widow of William W. Tarbox, late 


name 

f Company Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry. and 

Ee <4 ea e od wanes olmailes mee 
rague, John Sprague, late of 

Gane 1 . tenth „ „ and pay ber a 

pension. at the rate of 35 per month in lieu of that she s now receiving, 


The name of Robert Ross, late of Compan: Second Regiment 
Indian Home Guards, Kansas Volunteer Int — and pay 8. — a 
—— at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 


of Marshall P. Kaa tig late of Company K, Second R 
ment Michigan Volunteer Caval and pay him a — at the ra 
“aie one month in len of that i „6 

name oi w of Albert Waltenspiel 
alias A. C. Waltenspiel, late of Company K. Thirtieth negiment Mis: 
souri eae Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 


crm pre —— 9 —— — iea — Com- 
Regim mnecticu unteer ntry, an 
sion at the rate of $35 per month in Heu of thai she is now 


The name of Daniel Burket, Kerse of Company Eighty-fourth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and him e — at the rate 
of 9 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 


ving. 
The Peg of Kate Bressler, widow of Martin Bressler, late of 7 
pees Fiftieth t Pen Infantry, and pay 
Henry Stah 


Reserve Volunteer Infan 
per month in lieu of that is now recei 
The name of Margaret: P Black. former widow of Luther R, Black, 
late of Company = — hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infa —.— m at the rate of en r 3 
The name of “tian late of Company G Ninth 
ment New York Volontesr Cavalry. and pay — a pension at the . — 
of ine —— . We ve ae f Sonn Fifty-sixth 
me o es Vena te o D, -gi 
— ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a — at the rate 
30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
of the name of Peter Rider, la 


t Pennsylvania 
pay b { the Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 


adwin, widow of Benjamin Jadwin, late o 
pany “B; Ninetieth Regiment’ Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and of the One 
bund ne rere y-second Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her sion at the rate of $25 per month. 
The name Minnie Points, Serene and dependent eat Missouri of 
Forty-second Regiment 


7 Fonts. late — —< 

olunteer Infan 7 bee a sion at 

month in Heu of that sh she s now 3 . 
The name of Susa widow of Santora * = of Com- 

pany H, Beaten Regiment. 8 —.— Volunteer Ca pay her 

ension at the rate of $35 per month in ieu of are Harn fo 


iving. 
The name of John Fasnacht, late of r K, First Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Heavy AEN „ and im a 
$50 per 8 = ies bs he me. is 2 — l 
The name of Rosetta M. ess and dependent daugh 
= 88 a late of beree A —_ a t Wisconsin Volunteer 
an er a pension a lieu 
of that she 4 85 5 r 


Regiment 
pa rate of $25 per mon — 
. Culbertson, late of Company — One 1 
nt Ohio Volunteer ges as 8 
is now 


pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
Sparks, late of Pr pore 


receiving. 
alias Geo 


The name of George Bull rge 
K, Twenty-seventh Regiment chigan Volunteer Rope gst zan Ly him 
that sbe is now 
receiving. 


a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
The name of Mary E. Thomas, former widow of Benjamin Mag- 
ner, late of Company B, Twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana eee 


Infantry, oepa sE r a ebecea Murphy, at the rate of $25 month. 

late of Com oft eisent Maine Volumtner Heavy, e 
eo ay en sine Volun en Artil 
and pay her a pension at at the rate of $25 per ee m 9 


The name of John L. Hix, late of 


Kompa -third R 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and ‘pension at at ET 


the rate of 840 


per month in lieu of that he is now . — 
The name of Jackson O’Darr, late. of j —.— I, Sixteenth Regiment 
Kentueky Volunteer Infantry, and him a pension at the rate of 


$50 per month in lieu ef that he is — — — 
wae name of Elizabeth May, widow of William € C. May, late of omj 
ny F, Tenth Regiment 58 8 Cavalry, and pay her a 


— at the rate of ef Long. i 

The name of tg ef Company D, Tenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer In pay him FE pension at the rate of $45 
K, Second Regi- 


per month in lieu < that nt he is no 
n at the rate of 


The name of 
go 8 
a hundred 


eigh egiment, Ohio Volunteer Infan him a Scheer 
at the me of $40 per month in lien of mer e is now receiving. 
Arago Easton, late of Com- 


Tbe aeee o of —_ ae 8 ne —— 
Regiment Connecticu junteer Infan and 
es pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is — 


receiving. 
widow of Isaae Lunger, late of Com- 
paia E and ve Manty 2 Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
and pay her a pension at the = of Bot $25. eae = 


re na me of as as of Thomas 
FF 


A. 3 tne 
= ‘pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per mon 
and 


t, and 5 — 


The name of 0 2 


ty- 
him a pension at the 2018 85 
$50 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Mary L. Taylor, former widow of Charles W. Brickell, 


ment Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
25 per month in lieu of that she 
K, teenth Regi 

rate of $40 


late of Company D, Sixty-second Re 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 
now receiving. 
The name of Adam Landsittel, late of Company K, 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infaniry, and pay him a pension at 
now Ë 


d Regiment United 
the rate of 850 
per month in lieu of that he is now 


recel 3 

The name of Ludlow B. Ward, late of Company K, Seventh nt 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery. and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now recet 2 

he name of Mary A. Ochs, widow of Joseph 0 late of Congany 

C, Sixteenth Regiment, and Company F, Third Regiment, New Yor 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the 
death of Nellie M. Ochs, helpless and dependent daughter of sald 
A. and Joseph Ochs, the additional 2 herein granted shall cease 
and determine: Provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Mary A. Ochs, the name of said Nellie AL Ochs shall be agrees on the 

nsion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the ion 
aws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Mary A. Ochs. 

The name of John Rowe, late of Company C, Fiftieth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of LaFayette Hackney, late of Company M, First Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month In Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Berks . Irwin, late of Company I, Seventh Regiment 
Tennessee Mounted Volunteer 32 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lleu of that he is now qe hen 

The name of William H. H. Fitch, late of the Eighteenth Battery 
Ohio Volunteer ht Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Mills, late of Company F, Sixty-sixth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pe n at the rate of $50 per 
month in eu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ananias Cameron, late of Caspeny, B, 

pay 


$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Mary A. Nichols, widow of Edwin Nichols, late of Com- 
pany C, Syn a Sy sis AET Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 


3 at t 
ving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Harry A. Nichols, 


ing 
and War with ppan, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per 
month in lien of that iving. 

The name of Char Walker, late of Second ent Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now recet 8 

The name of Hugh Reece, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cayalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Bell Wyvill, ay aye and dependent daughter of 
Thomas G. Wyvill, late of Company G, One hundred and forty-eighth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Henry Athey, late of Company E, One hundred and 
eighty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now nearing 

The name of John Russell, late of Company G, Forty-second Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Patrick Devlin, late of Company K, Third Regiment 
Thode Island Volunteer Heavy 8 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now recei A 

The name of Sarah E. Dieffenbacher, widow of James G. Dieffen- 
bacher, late of Company B, Fifth R t Pennsylvania Volunteer Re- 
serve Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Sylvia Hitchcock, widow of George A. Hitchcock, late 
of Company A, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name of Henry Guy, late of Company G, Forty-cighth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alfred W. Shipman, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment 
Iowa Voluntecr Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of ‘$50 per 


month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Samuel T. Lawrence, late of Company E, Fiftieth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Daniel W. Conger, late of Company H, One hundred and 
eleventh Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
acre pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 


of $50 per month in lieu of that 
The name of Rhoda A. Gambee, wido 

colonel Fift 1 5 — iment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 

e rate o 


r month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 
. Luchte, alias Lucas, late of Company K. 
First Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Emma F. Smyth, former widow of John A. Smyth, jr., late 
and seventy-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and 2 a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name . Mitchell, helpless and dependent son of Rich- 
First R ent essee Volunteer Light Artil- 
82 a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 

ng. 
The name of John Pennington, helpless and dent son of Eliphalet 

„ late of Company F, One hun and seventh 
pr pe A Giaa and Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 

T mon 

The name of James M. Foss, late of Company A, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of R Johnson, widow of John Johnson, late of Com- 

pany, E, Thirty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

— 11 pension at the rate of $85 per month in lieu of that she is now 
ing. 

The name of William W. Blachly, late of Company H, Ninth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy A. son, former widow of Alexander A. Holstine, 
late of Company F, Sixth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Hannah M. Clark, widow of James Clark, late of Com- 
pany K, Eleventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Rankin, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John Rankin, late of 5 H, Eighty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and er a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a duly appoint rdian, 

The name of Mary E. Peake, widow of James B. Peake, late of Company 
B, Fourth Battalion District of Columbia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her 5 at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Frederick Mistel, late of Company B, One hundred and 
fifty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward J. Bean, late of Company G, One hundred and 
thirty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of Pope month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert C. Pollock, late of conan E, Sixteenth Regiment 
F Cavalry, and pay h & pension at the rate of 

per month. 

The name of Mary F. Russell, widow of Alfred W. Russell, inte of 
Company F, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Engineers and Mechan- 
ics, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Nancy Summers, widow of Joseph A. Summers, late of 
Company E, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her — ao at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Hester A. Phillips, widow of Benjamin B. Phillips, late of 
Company K, Sixth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a 1 at the rate of 835 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Francis M. Lowrey, late of Company Ð, Sixty-second 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, First 
Regiment Veteran Volunteer Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $72 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Morgan, widow of John H. Mo fate of Com- 
any F, Seventy-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
er a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

G, Fourteenth 
nfantry, and pay him a pension at the 


The name of sig | L. 8 late of Com 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
rate of $45 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


H. R. 570, Margaret M. Tennant. H, R. 0866. Caroline Pemberton. 
R. 572. Albert Raymond H. R. 5875. Roberta R. Havelick. 
R. 617. James F. Scott. I. R. 6120. William S. Stockwell. 
R. 715. Melville C. Sullivan. R 6267. Franklin Tyler. 
R. 821. James J. Healy, . R. 6285. Riley A. Reeves. 


ua Westbrook. David Holland. 
Martha J. Hilliard. 
6464, Huldah A. Budd, 
„John N. Jones. 


530. Jane E. Wilcox. 


H 
9 H 
995. William Johnson. H 
. 998. Cora F. Mitchell. It 
1000. Carrie C. Washburn. x 
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H. R. 1831. Mary . R. 6632. Edward T. Jackson, 
H. R. 1838. Elizabeth A, Snook. KR. 6633. William L. Pratt. 

H. R. 1862, Martin Broderick. R. 6705. Luella M. Peterson. 
H. R. 1926. So rah E. Mathis. II. R. 6922. Acell J. Squires. 

I. R. 2302. Charles McHugh. II. R. 7095. David C. Morgan. 

H. R. 2741. Andrew Saylstrom. II. R. 7096. Geo: Magy. inde 
II. R. 2988; Cadle Burrell. H. R. 7106, Charlotte I. Johnson, 
H. R. 3037. Stinnett Bee. H. R. 7141, Ruth Gunsallus. 

H. R. 3042, Elizabeth J. Atherton. II. K. 7167. Estelle Palmer. 

II. R. 3043. William II. Atwell. H. R. 7169. Christ Stein. 

H. R. 3072. Sarah C. Armstrong. II. R. 7170. Malcom G. Parsons. 
H. R. 3994. Wilson B. Geo I. R. 7226. William M. Swearingin. 
H. R. 4003. Catherine Hartless. II. R. 7228. Hiram M. Stacey. 

H. R. 4007. Joseph Miley. H. R. 7240. Sarah Cox. 

H. R. 4029. Mrrian A. 8 II. R. 7376, Alfred Dobbins. 

II. R. 4030. John C. er. II. R. 7383. James D. Smallwood, 
H. R. 4038. Oakaley Randall. II. R. 7384. Thomas J. Rowlett. 
H. R. 4044, Joshua Griffith. H. R. 7386. Mary J. Martin. 

H. R. 4143. Louis Sickenberzer. H, R. 7387, John H. Dunkleburg. 
H. R. 4221. Henry M. Gifford. II. R. 2 George E. Cowell. 

H. R. 4318. Mary J. II. R. 7402. James McDaniel. 

H. R. 4318. t J. Miller H. R. 7426, Harriet J. Woodbury. 
II. R. 49 Newton Sigsby. H. R. 7437. Charles H. Crandall. 
II. R. 4 vel A. Robertson. II. R. 7439. William P. Hughes. 
H. R. 4942. James A. Wood. II. R. 7440. Brainard D. Nelson. 
II. R. 4943. William Tomlinson. II. R. 7448. Kittie Rickabaugh. 
I. R. 4948. William Goodwin. R. 7523. Philip Cox. 

II. R. 4966. Bridgett Mitchell. H. R. 7564, A. Bennett, 

H. R. Ella A. Pollard. H. R. 7601, Reuben T. Berry. 

II. R. 5119. Sarah E. Tally. H.R 7610. Laura Jane Handshy. 
H. R. 5342. Wesley Koonce. II. R. 7619. John Edmundson. 

II. R. . William H. Crane II. R. 7670. Henry Brooks. 

II. R. 5565. Rose E. Wicoff. II. R. 7672. M. Sims. 


II. R. 5775. 
II. R. 5803. 


John Ba; 


ret John J. Ri 
Charles C. Studiey. 


ggs. 
Diantha Barnes, 
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H. R. 7764. Lewis Holley. II. R. 9310. Mary Ellen R. Hatch. 
H. R. 7860. Mary Belle Chitwood. H. R. 9312. John L. Mead. 

H. R. 7905. e . H. R. 9326. anan A A. Clark. 
H. R. 7906. John L. W. II. R. 9327. Marshall Caldwell. 
H. R. 7935. Angeline MeVickers. H. R. 9330. Lucinda Hollowell. 
H. R. 8004, Ellen Ragan. H. R. 9338. William Snyder. 

H. R. 8018. Permelia Reeves. H. R. 9346. William Devore. 

H, R. 8021. Charles H. Poole, H. R. 9358, John Wilson, 

I E SORE James D. aieri, a Baat: Romaa Roeien, 

. R. 8283. Jonathan M. Pyle. R. i 2 

= R. 955 gaui p ear 1 7 5 33355 5 

R. 8300, Samne! e r R. b n x 
H. R. 8305, Otis Henry Cook. H. R. 9373. Henry C. Jackson. 
H. R. 8330. Charles a Detrick. H. R. 9376 rah A. Vaug 
H. R. 8372. Isaac J. Green. H. R. 9381. Simon H. Malott. 

H. R. 8430. Jobnson Hatfield. H. R. 9386. Mary L. Tarbox. 

H. R. 8449. William C. Wilson. H. R. 9388. Susannah 3 

H. R. 8456. William P. Gilbert. II. R. 9401. Robert Rose. 

H. R. 8459. Margaret A. Stobie. H. R. 9403. Marshall P. Thatcher. 

H. R. 8461. Louisa C. Southerland. II. R. 9404. Minnie C. Waltenspiel. 

H. R. 8471. Hatch Chamberlin. H. R. 9406. Sarah E. Alen. 

H. R. 8500, Nathaniel Haycock. H. R. 9409. Daniel Burket, 

H. R. 8516. Andrew Pea, H. R. 9422. Jackson Vail 4 

BEE ae Sonar 

H. R. 8820. Jerome A. Butts. H. R. 9446. Henry Stahl 

H. R. 8549. Aaron Ready. H. R. 9447. Margaret P. Black 

II. R. 77 75 8 — 2 ay — 3483. 9 — z Ronen 

FES H. R. 9466. Peter Rider. 

I. . r inion H. R. 9467. Jane Jadwin 

ER II. R. 9469. Minnie Points. 

H. R. 8606. Henry C. Livezey. = = gare. Punai BEWE 

H. R. 8630. Daniel R. Garman. H. K. 9478. Re Sets M T bk 

II. R. 8643. Rachel a — HE E 345 Mers A ire . 

1S ew Gace | LR 9481. George W. Culbertson. 

= 15 Senn 2 verses: II. R. 9485. Gore one alias 
2 . Jaco ullet. s 

H. R. 8699. George N. Tompkins. na North PAE e 15 mag 

H. R. 8785. Joseph Finley. H R. 0495. Joba 1. Hine y. 

H. R. 8800. Lawrence Vanderbouch; H. R. 9500. Jackson O Parr 

1E II. R. 9503, Elizabeth Day. 

II. R. 8810. Dabner D. Pleat: II. R. 9506. George F. Tone : 

I. E. RAS sone Gere II. R. 9508. Sanford Kirkpatrick. 

K 8888 f 88 II. R. 9514. Matthew Rowland. 
H. R. 8826. Philip C. Cooter, II. R. 9515. Adella Easton 
a = 1 58 eee . II. R. 9516. Susan Lunger. 

R. 85 eric mpe. - Ke e 
H. R. 8845, John W. Bond. H R. 9513. 5 p. Crawiey. 
FFC II. R. 9531. Samuel Barton. 

H. R. 8876. Robert A. Evins. II. R. 9532. Mary L. Taylor. 
H. R. 8883. Chloe A. Bennett. ey 50 
Danl H. R. 9537. Adam Landsittel. 
EE II. R.9549. Sarah M. Doan. 
II. R. 8895. Samuel Arnold. 1 
II. R. 8907. John J. Williams. H. R. 9552. Ludlow B. 
5 7 “att H. R. 9556. Mary A. Ochs. 
H. R. 8913, James Aitkne. H. R. 9558. John Rowe. 
1. K: Bago. Frank i Garland, H: R: $303; Lafayette Hackney. 

À 2 „R. 9563. George W. Irwin. 

H. R. 8982, Charles B. Mathews. . "9574. Willam H. H. Fitch. 
H. K. 8965. Hattie E Quand. f. fl. 9575. James Mills. 

71 . Georgia y. II. R. 9584. Ananias Cameron. 
Hi, Bees. Allen W. Brewer. II. R. 9586. Melissa O. Downs. 
E Lucas Eirchmyer H. R. 9595. James N. Baxter. 

H. R. £075. Samuel O. Kreidler. TE f. 9596. Mary A. Nichols. 

- Hats -z II. R. 9608. Susanna D. Clark. 
H. R.8998. Martha Garrett. 11. R. 9611. Charles M. Walker. 
H. R. 9001. Jacob Olinger. H, R. 9617. Hugh Reese. 

E 017. Helen L. Brosa, f. . 544. Anna Bell Wyvill. 

II. R.9020. Catharine Duncan. II. R. 8648. Jobn Russell, 

H. R. 9050. Katharine Baldes. II. R. 9651. Patrick Devlin. 

H. R. 9051. John C, MeNaight, . R. 9635. Sarah E. Dieffenbacher. 
ae sites oth ates Kenta H K. 5878. Sylvia Gayo 

* a e z SH . Henry Gu 
II. R. 9076. James A. Roche, alias II. R 9701. Alfred W Shipman. 

James Brady. H. R. 9711. Samuel T. Lawrence, 
H. R. 9077. Joseph Fike. H. R. 9713. Daniel W. Conger. 
H. R. 9078. Jobn Breeding. H. R. 9717. James A. Butt. 
H. R. 9098. James W. Calkins. H. R. 9725. Rhoda A. Gambee. 
CC» Wilian Ph eng 

R. . Inezella Foy. H. R. ~ am uchte, 
H. R. 9163. James Leming. alias William i 
H. R. 9164. Laura A. Moore. Lucas. 

H. R. 9165. Anna Jenkins Dennis. H. R. 9740. Emma F. Smyth 

H. R. 9169. John Teeter. II. R. 9751. Samuel H. Mitchell, 
H. R. 9172. George F. Albro. II. R. 9759. John Pennington. 
H. R. 9186. Harriet A. Green. H. R. 9760. James M. Foss. 

H. R. 5208. Janes Thome. = H. R. 9767. William W. Blach 

a . James 0 8 : a Eke . William chly. 
IE R oag: Stephen Bumu IEE See gaca A; poten 

39. aco . Z. „ER. . anna ar 
H. R. 9244. Bernard Lynch. H. R. 9790. Elizabeth Rankin. 
H. R. 9256. William M. Bishop. H. R. 9793. x E. 1 
C' HE R Bek: erat Mata 
II. . William Owens. KR. 9857. wa 
H. R. 9268. Sarah E. Burkett. H. R. 9863. Robert C. Pollock. 
H. R. 9293. Garner Aldrich. H. R. 0864. Mary F. Russell. 
II. R. 9294. Harrison Flinton. II. R. 9870. Nancy Summers. 
II. R. 9295. Levi Morrill, H. R. 9893. Hester A. Phillips. 
H. R. 9304. Ellen Sapville. H. R. 9911. Francis M. Tones: 
H. R.9305. Warren G. Bent. H. R. 9934. Phebe Morg: 
II. R. 9306. Charles C. Twyford, H. R. 10049. Stanley L Chapman. 


During the reading of the bill, 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on page 6, line 1, I 
move to amend by striking out “ $30" and insert “ $35.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 1, strike out “$30” and insert in lien thereof “ $35." 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the last word. Mr. Speaker, I regret to announce that in the last 
few days I have received notice that Mr. Louis Sickenberger, for 
whom the committee has recommended a pension of $72, has 
passed away after a very long, honorable, and very useful life 
up to within the last few years, since which time he has been 
wholly incapacitated on account of weight of years. I had in- 
tended to notify the gentleman from Illinois of that fact, but I 
overlooked it. I suggest to the gentleman that he move to strike 
out the paragraph. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Which paragraph? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The paragraph containing the 
pension for Mr. Louis Sickenberger. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on page 6, I move to 
strike out lines 15, 16, 17, and 18. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, amend by striking out lines 15 to 18, inclusive. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FULLER of Illinois, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BILLS ON THE PRIVATE CALENDAR, 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, three weeks ago when the 
bills on the Private Calendar were before the House there were 
three bills left over for a third reading and are now the un- 
finished business before the House, and I would like to have 
them called up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania calls up certain bills on the Private Calendar, which are 
the unfinished business. 


HEIRS OF ROBERT LAIRD M’CORMICK. 


Mr. EDMONDS. I call up the bill H. R. 6289, Private Cal- 
endar No. 20. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill ar R. 6289) for the relief of the heirs of Robert Laird Me- 
Cormick, deceased, 

The amendments were read. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. EpMonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PERRY E. BORCHERS. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 646. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 646) for the relief of Perry E. Borchers because of 
losses suffered, due to destruction of property and termination of 
contract for services because of smallpox, while in the employ of 
the Navy Department in Cuba. 

The amendment was read. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes none. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Epuoxps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AMHERST W. BARBER. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill S. 1377. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1377) for the relief of Amherst W. Barber. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Epmonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


The Clerk will report the 


The Clerk will report the bill 


1919. 
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Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House for the considera- 
tion of bills upon the Private Calendar. 


Mr. BLANTON. AE Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will this motion carry all bills that are 

objected to as well as those unobjected to? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Chair understands it takes 
the consideration of all bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, is it proper at this time for 
such a motion to be made, or should it rather be by unani- 
mous consent? 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; the motion is in order 
to-day for bills upon the Private Calendar. The question is 
on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced the ayes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Branrox) there were— 
ayes 46, noes 5. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think in the consideration 
of some of these bills there should be a quorum, and I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum, and the Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Evidently there is no quorum 
present, The question is upon resolving the House into the 
Committee of the Whole House for the consideration of bills 
upon the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejeeted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 255, nays 1, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 178, as follows: 


TEAS— 258. 
Aimon Dunn Larsen Ricketts 
Anderson Dupré ro Ro „N. 
Andrews, Nebr. Behois „alir, 
Ashbrook Edmonds Lehlbach Romjue 
Aswell Elliott r Rose 
Ayres Evans, Mont, Linthicum Rouse 
Babka Evans, Nebr, Lo rth Rubey 
Baer Fairfield Lufkin Sanders, Ind, 
Barbour F Lubr) Sanders, La. 
Bee Fisher McDu Sanders, N. Y. 
Begg Focht McFadden Sanford 
Bell Foster cGlennon Schall 
Benham F McKenzie Scott 
Benson French McKeown 
Black Fuller, III McLaughlin, Mich.Sinclair 
Bland, Ind. Fuller. McPherson nnott 
Bland, Mo. Gallagher — ameen Small 
Bland, Va. Galliyan Ma. r Smith, Idaho 
Box Gard Madden Smith, N 
Briggs Garlaud Smithwick 
Brinson un S. C. Snell 
Brooks, III Goodwin, Ark Mapes Steagall 
Brooks, Green, Iowa n 
Browne Griest Stephens, Ohio 
Buchanan Gri Mead 8 
Burroughs Hadley Merritt Strong, Kans. 
Butler Mardy, Colo. Michener Strong, Pa. 
Byrns, Tenn. Harrison Miller Summers, Wash. 
Caldwell Has Minahan, N. Sweet 
Campbell, Kans. Hawley Monahan, Wis, “Tague 
Cam |, Fa. Hayden Moon ‘Temple 
Candler Hays Mooney 
Caraway Hernandez Moore, Ohio THiman 
Carew Hersey organ Timberlake 
Carss Hersman ott ‘Towner 
Carter Murphy shaw 
Casey Hoch Neely aile 
Chindblom Holland Nelson, Mo. Venable 
n Howard Nelson, Wis. Voigt 
Clark, Fla. u n Newton, Minn. Volstead 
Clark, Mo. Hudspeth O'Connor alsh 
Cleary ulin ldfield Walters 
Coady Hull, Iowa Oliver Ward 
Cole Hull, Tenn. > Wason 
Connally Humphreys Padgett Watkins 
Cooper goc Paige ‘Watson, Pa 
Crago J ich ed Weaver 
Crisp Parker Webster 
Currie, Mich. Jo obnson, Wash. Parrish Welling 
Curry, Calif. Jones, Pa. Phelan W. 
Dale Jones, Tex. Platt 
Dalinger uul Pou White, Me. 
Darrow Kearns Purnell Williams 
y Keller Quin Wilson, III. 
Davis, Minn. Kelly, Pa. Rainey, Ala Wilson, 
Tenn. F, Raker wisgo 
ison E Ramseyer W. „ Ind, 
Dickinson, Mo. Kinkaid Randall, Woods, Va. 
ickinson, Iowa tchin Randall, Wis. Wi 
inick eczka Reavis Wright 
Doughtor Tampon Heed. N. Y Young, N. Dak. 
m m > 4 
Dowell ham Reed, W. Va. 
Dunbar Lankford Rhodes 


NAYS—1, 
Blanton 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "— 
Sears Treadway 
NOT VOTING—173. 
Ackerman Fordney Layton Rodenberg 
Alexander Frear Lee, Ga. Rowan 
An Md. Gandy Littie Rowe 
Anthony Ganly Lonergan Rucker 
Bac Garner mee Sabath 
Bankhead rrett s Saunders, Va 
Barkley Godwin, N. C. McArthur Scully 
Blackmon Goldfogie McClintic Sells 
Boon Mekintey” Siegel 
er c 

Bowers ‘koontz McKinley Sims 
Brand Goul cLane Sisson 
Britten Graham, Pa. McLaughlin, Nebr.Slem 
Browning Graham, III. Maher Smith, ill. 
Brumbaugh Greene, Major Smith, N. Y. 
Burdick Greene, Vt Mann, III Snyder 
Burke Hamill Mansfield Stedman 
Byrnes, S. C, Hamilton Mason Steele 
Cannon Hardy, Tex. Mondell Stephens, Miss. 
Cantril askell Montague Stevenson 
Classon Haugen Moore, Pa Sullivan. 
Collier Hefi Moore; Va Sumners, Tex. 
8 Hicks Moores, Ind. Swo 
Costello Hill Morin Taylor, Ark. 
Cramton Houghton Mudd Taylor, Colo. 
Crowther Husted ewton, Mo, Taylor, Tenn, 
Cullen Hutchinson Nicholls, S. C Thomas 
Dempsey Ireland Nichols, Mich. Tilson 

nt Jefferis olan incher 
Dewalt Johnson, Ky. O'Connell Tinkham 
Dooling Johnson, Miss, den Vare 
Doremus Johnson, 8. Dak. ney Vestal 
Drane Johnston, N. Y. Overstrect Vinson 
Dyer Kahn - ell Watson, Va 
Eagan Kelley, Mich. Peters Webb 
Eagle Kendall Porter Wheeler 
Ellsworth Kennedy, Iowa Radcliffe White, Kans. 
Elston Kettner Rainey, Wilson, Pa. 
Emerson Kiess Rainey, J. W. Winslow 
Esch Kincheloe Ramsey ise 
Evans, Nev. Kraus burn Zihlman 
Fess Kreider Riddick 
Fields LaGuardia Riordan 
Flood Langley Robsion, Ky. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Mr. Jounson of South Dakota with Mr. Fxoop. 
Mr. WHEELER with Mr. Drange. 

Mr. TrncHer with Mr, Jonson of Mississippi. 
Mr. ACKERMAN with Mr. McLane. 

Mr. Bots with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Cramwton with Mr. Jonx W. RAINEY. 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. THOMAS. 
Mr. LAxdtx with Mr. FIELDS. 

Mr. Treapway with Mr. Boonen. 

Mr. Kaun with Mr, DENT. 

Mr. Rowe with Mr. Harpy of Texas. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts with Mr. ALEXANDER. 
Mr. Frear with Mr. GANDY. 

Mr. Anprews of Maryland with Mr. WISE. 

Mr, BacHaracu with Mr. Witson of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Bowers with Mr. WEBB. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Watson of Virginia. 

Mr. BnowxiNd with Mr. VINSON. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

Mr. Cannon with Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 

Mr. MeKIxtrr with Mr. MeKix nx. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska with Mr. McOLINTIC. 
Mr. Maxx of Ilinois with Mr. McAnprews. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. Loxxndax. 

Mr. Monvect with Mr. LEE of Georgia, 

Mr. Moores of Indiana with Mr. Jounston of New York, 
Mr. Hurcutnson with Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. IRELAND with Mr. HENRY T, RAINEY, 

Mr. JEFFERIS with Mr. OLNEY. 

Mr. KENDALL with Mr. O'CONNELL. 

Mr. TIIXR HAM with Mr. BBUMBAUGH. 

Mr. Van with Mr, BRAND. 

Mr. Costetto with Mr. SUANERS of Texas. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. OVERSTREET, 

Mr. Kress with Mr. Nicnoits of South Carolina. 
Mr. Waurrte of Kansas with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. CROWTHER with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. Dyes with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Kremer with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. LaGuarpia with Mr. MONTAGUE. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH with Mr. Steruens of Mississippi. 
Mr. Exston with Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. Wrinstow with Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. ZratmMan with Mr. BANKHEAD, 

Mr. Layton with Mr. MANSFIELD. 


. Lirrite with Mr. MAJOR. 
. Mortn with Mr. JohN SON of Kentucky, 
. Mupp with Mr, HEFLIN. 
. Newton of Missouri with Mr. HAMILL. 
Nichols of Michigan with Mr. GOLDFOGLE, 
. RAMSEY with Mr. Evans of Nevada. 
. Ronsion of Kentucky with Mr. EAGLE. 
. McArrHur with Mr. MAHER. 
. SHREVE with Mr. EAGAN. 
r. ScEL with Mr. Doremvus. 
. Noran with Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas. 
. Surra of Illinois with Mr. Doortne. 
. Granam of Pennsylvania with Mr. SCULLY. 
. Grauam of Illinois with Mr. Saunvers of Virginia. 
. EMERSON with Mr, STEDMAN. 
. Fess with Mr. Smrru of New York. 
. OGdEN with Mr. GARRETT. 
. Porter with Mr. GARNER. 
„ Rapcrirre with Mr. Gantry, 
. Hamirron with Mr. SABATH, 
. HASKELL with Mr. Rucker. 
Hicks with Mr. Rowan. 
. HoveutTon with Mr. RIORDAN, 
. SNYDER with Mr. DEWALT. 
. Swope with Mr. CULLEN. 
. TAYLOR of Tennessee with Mr. COLLIER. 
. Tison with Mr, Byrnes of South Carolina, 
. Goop with Mr. SISSON. 
Mr. Govurp with Mr. Sms. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER, A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 
Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House for the consideration of bills on the Private 
Calendar, with Mr. Reavis in the chair, 


WILLIAM E. JOHNSON. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House for the consideration of bills on the Private 
Calendar, the first of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 683) for the relief of William E. Johnson, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania intend 
to take up the bills as they appear in order on the calendar? 

Mr. EDMONDS. This bill is not from our committee. The 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs not being present, 
I would ask that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The CHARMAN. Without objection, the bill will be passed 
without prejudice. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, which bill is that? You can 
not pass it without prejudice until it is called up. 

Mr. GARD. Do I understand we are taking up bills only 
from the Committee on Claims or are we calling the Private 
Calendar? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is not advised with reference 
to what is being called up. 

Mr. EDMONDS. We are going to take up the bills in order 
on the Private Calendar. I suggest that the next bill, No. 23, 
on the calendar be taken up. Whenever it happens to be a bill 
from another committee, the chairman of the committee will be 
here to take care of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the House is in Committee of the 
Whole House for the consideration of bills on the Private Cal- 
endar. The calendar number of this bill is No. 6, It should 
be reported to the House, and if they want to lay it aside and 
pass it over, that is the way to do it. What is the use of start- 
ing in the middle of the calendar? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it not in order for the chairman of 
the committee to take up any bill he pleases without reference 
to its order? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would so hold. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I call up for consideration 
No. 12 on the Private Calendar. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, if there was no 
proposition that hedges this proposition to go into Committee 
of the Whole, then unanimous-consent bills are called up in 
the order in which they stand on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what is being done. 

Mr. EDMONDS. As I understand, No. 6 has been called up. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, No. 6 on the Private Calendar 
is my bill, and I would appreciate the opportunity to have it 
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considered at the present time. 
plain the provisions of the bill, as I did when it was called up 


I shall be glad again to ex- 


some weeks ago. The Private Calendar was then considered 
by unanimous consent, ahd the bill was fully discussed at that 
time, but a request was made that it be temporarily passed 
over. I shall be pleased to answer questions, if any Member 
desires further information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 683) for the relief of William E. Johnson. 


Be it enacted, etc., That to reimburse William E. Johnson, former 
chief special officer and special disbursing agent, for the expenditure 
made by him under the direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Cruz, a noncommissioned officer engaged in the 
suppression of the Liquor traffic 8 Indians, for the payment of 
which no appropriation was available, there be appropriated, out of an 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,853.95. 

With a committee amendment as follows: 


In line 10, on page 1, strike out the figures “ $1,858.95" and insert 
in liew thereof “ $1 "$39.95." gu $1,853.95 


Mr. HAYDEN. 
about this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I would like to ask the gentleman some 
questions about the bill. Is there any appropriation in the 
Indian Bureau for the payment of officers employed to transact 
the business, that this officer did? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There was an appropriation available at that 
time of $50,000 for the suppression of the liquor traffic among 
the Indians. A posse man named Juan Cruz, who was employed 
and paid out of that appropriation, was charged with murder 
by reason of the fact that he was compelled to kill a man in 
enforcing the law. The chief special officer of the Indian Serv- 
ice, William E. Johnson, deemed it his duty to assist in the 
defense of this posse man, who he believed had acted lawfully 
and properly on that occasion. Mr. Johnson therefore went out 
to New Mexico to assist in his defense, and thought that he had 
a perfect right to pay the expenses incident thereto out of the 
fund for the suppression of the liquor traffic among the Indians. 
The Auditor for the Interior Department held that that appro- 
priation was not available for the defense of the posse man and 
disallowed the account. The account was carefully examined 
and approved by the Department of the Interior, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in the report on this bill recommends 
that the amount be paid to Mr. Johnson, 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman misunderstood me. My 
question was, Is there no fund in the Department of the Interior 
or in the Bureau of Indian Affairs out of which an official of 
that department detailed on the duty on which he was engaged 
can be paid for the services he rendered? 

Mr. HAYDEN, There was no appropriation of any kind 
available for this purpose, and it was so held by the Auditor 
for the Interior Department. 

Mr. WALSH. Did not the officials of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs know that when they sent this man out there? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The officials of the Indian Bureau thought 
such expenses could be paid out of the appropriation for the 
suppression of the liquor traffic among the Indians, and so ap- 
proved Mr. Johnson’s accounts, but when the claim reached 
the auditor he said, “No; that was not the purpose contem- 
plated by Congress when the appropriation for the suppression 
of the liquor traffic among the Indians was made.” 

Mr. WALSH. Why did this gentleman employ 12 or 15 posse 
men in the defense of one Juan Cruz? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Johnson was at the head of the law- 
enforcement division in the Indian Bureau. These posse men 
were acting under him and were paid by the day. They may 
have been witnesses for the defense in the case against Juan 
Cruz, but he paid them for their time as posse men. 

Mr. WALSH. If they were under summons as witnesses, they 
did not lose their salary, did they, as United States employees? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is what Mr. Johnson tried to do. He 
thought they were under salary, but the auditor held they could 
not be paid out of the appropriation that I have mentioned. 

Mr. WALSH. What were they doing? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They were assisting in the defense of the 
posse man, Juan Cruz. 

Mr. WALSH. In court? 

Mr. HAYDEN. In court and out of court. 

Mr. WALSH. What sort of defense were these posse men con- 
ducting out of court? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It was necessary to gather testimony for the 
defense. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, they have got a lot of men running here 
from $42 down to $2 or $3. They were posse men. If they were 
summoned as witnesses in court, certainly the Department of 
Justice would pay the witness fees. If they were employees of 


Does any Member desire to ask questions 
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the United States under the jurisdiction of this special agent 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the mere fact that they are 
summoned to court does not cut them off the salary roll, and if 
it does there is no reason why an extra appropriation should be 
asked for to pay them compensation when summoned to testify 
in a court when they are getting paid for their services as wit- 
nesses, 

Mr. HAYDEN, There is no duplication of pay in this bill 
whatsoever. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, do I understand that the Department of 
Justice has not paid these witness fees? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Department of Justice had nothing to do 
with preparing the defense of Juan Cruz. Of course, for the day 
maat a man appeared as a witness in court he probably received 
lis pay. 

Mr, WALSH, Well, the pay is not confined simply to the 
day he is called to testify. He waits around two or three days, 
probably, until he is examined as a witness. I can not under- 
stand why they had these 15 or 20 posse men, paying them these 
various amounts here under the supervision of this special ofti- 
cer in connection with the defense of this posse man who was 
charged with murder and who went out and tried to round up 
somebody for illegal sales of liquor. Why did he have to call 
in the rest of the posse men in that district down there? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman will understand that Mr. 
Johnson had authority as chief special officer to deputize any- 
body he pleased as a posse man. That is how the names of these 
men appear on the list as posse men. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield to 
me a moment, I want to say that this man Johnson was at that 
time chief enforcement officer over all the Indian territory. His 
range went from the State of the gentleman from Minnesota 
down to southern California and Arizona on the southwest and 
included Oklahoma, and it was necessary, of course, for him 
to have a great many posse men covering all those territories. 
I do not recall, because it is some time since we reported this 
bill, but I take it that these amounts here evidently were in- 
curred in getting up the evidence necessary for the defense of 
this fellow who had this difficulty over the enforcement of the 
liquor laws—Juan Cruz, I believe his name was—and it was 
doubtless necessary to go about in communities somewhat an- 
tagonistic to the enforcement of this law in a great many in- 
stances and therefore very difficult to obtain testimony, and I 
have no doubt it took every man and every dollar that is set 
forth here to carry out that purpose, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think that it would take 
a special agent of the bureau from 1911 to May 23, 1914, to 
settle up this case and prepare the defense? 

Mr. CARTER. Well, that might depend on the action of the 
court. The case might have been continued; and if it was not 
brought for trial and new things developed, perhaps they had 
to come back at the instance of the defense in the case. 

Mr. WALSH. Where was the trial held? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not recall. 
Arizona can give you that information. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The trial was held in the State of New 
Mexico. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Does the gentleman from Arizona know whether 
Mr. Johnson paid out the money now contained in the bill, and 
whether the effect of the appropriation here would be a reim- 
bursement to Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The fact of the matter is that Mr. Johnson 
issued the warrants listed in the report to various people for 
their expenses in connection with the defense of Juan Cruz. 
All of such payments were disallowed by the Auditor for the 
Interior Department, and Mr. Johnson Is out the amount due 
for their salary and expenses which he paid to them. 

Mr. BEE. How much is that amount that is due to Mr 
Johnson? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that about $600 is due to him 
for his personal expenses. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, this bill was up a month or six 
weeks ago, and the committee gave it investigation at that time, 
Since that time additional investigation has been made con- 
cerning it. The question in my mind was as to whether Mr. 
William E. Johnson, in presenting this bill as he has pre- 
sented it, was asking for financial relief which in effect would 
be a double payment for his services, he at that time being an 
employee of the United States engaged in the suppression of 


the alcoholic liquor traffic among the Indians. It is possibly ' 
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I think my friend from 


interesting to the members of the committee to know that this 
is the same William E. Johnson who is now in London under 
the auspices of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Mr. CARTER, Does this Mr, Johnson in London go under the 
name of Pussyfoot Johnson? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. It is the sanfe man? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. The name“ Pussyfoot Johnson“ is possibly 
better known in London than in New Mexico. I have made an 
investigation to find out whether this man is entitled to the 
money he claims or whether he was rendering services and 
had been paid as a marshal or something of that kind, and 
whether this would be double pay. Within the last hour and a 
half I have called up the office of the Secretary of the Interior 
and have had a conversation with Mr. Vogelsang, First Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, and he informs me that this com- 
pensation should be paid to Mr. William E. Johnson, that the 
service which he rendered was outside of the scope of his em- 
ployntent, that it was necessary to be done and immediately 
done in the protection of his assistant, who was charged with 
murder; that the work was done; that the money was either 
paid out or obligated to be paid; that the claim has been very 
carefully audited; in fact, audited under three different assist- 
ant secretaries, Therefore I can advise the committee from my 
own private and personal investigation, made as Jately as an 
hour and a half ago, that the bill is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am very grateful to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Garp] for the statement that he has just made in 
support of this bill. With his usual care he has investigated 
the merits of the pending claim and I am sure that the com- 
mittee will concur in the conclusion that he has reached. 

Reference has been made to the faet that Mr. Johnson is now 
in England. The committee will be interested in the following 
newspaper account of his activities on that side of the Atlantic: 
EXCITEMENT IN BRITAIN OVER “ PERNICIOUS GOODNESS ” PROM AMERICA. 


Down in Fleet Street, London, the greatest newspaper center of the 
world, Mr. W. E. Johnson, of — has recently ed a suite 
of offices, full of books and literature of various ki as well as 
posters and Uther typical American propaganda material. W, E. John- 
son is no other than our old friend“ Pussyfoot,” one-time chief special 
officer of the United States Indian Service for the suppression ef ihe 
Dance traffic > ts be Indians. 

* * . * 


prohibitionists; t 


American campal methods ; 


etuated by 
ing behind” the 


s e 0 > 

The scare, however, such as it ax: still is, The newspapers are full 
of such headlines as “ The Trail of Pussyf foot: Pounds, 
Shillings, Pence,“ The Pussyfoot Peril,” ete. ng ` unfavor- 
able to the liquor trade is bein credited to- ‘American a 8 
The Americans are called “blatant Yankee boomsters.” Correspond- 
ence from America has ridicule and contempt upon the ultra- 
goodness of the Americans, and the British people are being warned 
in an almost frantic way against invasion by this pernicious goodness. 

Unless some other gentleman desires to ask a question, I move 
that the bill be laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the bill be laid aside with a 
favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF CALLING UP BILLS. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, with regard to the order 
in which these bills shall be taken up, I call the attention of the 
Chair to paragraph 4 of Rule XXIII, which provides that— 

In 3 of the Whole House business on their calendars may be 
taken up in regular order, or in such order as the committee may 
determine. 

I submit that it is for the committee to decide in what order 
these bills shall be taken up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been of the opinion that 
the order in which the bills were to be taken up was entirely in 
the control of the committee. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Then I move that the bills be taken up in 
their regular order on the calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the bills be taken up in the order in whieh they appear on 
the calendar. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection at all to the 
motion of the gentleman, but I would like to have the Chair 
look into the matter a little bit before he makes any decision 
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as to the method of calling up these bills. I think if the Chair 
will investigate he will find thai when the House goes into the 
Committee of the Whole House to consider bills on the Private 
Calendar they are called in the order in which they appear on the 
calendar, giving preference under the rule on certain Fridays 
to war claims and on other Fridays to bills reported from other 
committees of the House. As I said, I have no objection what- 
ever to the gentleman's motion, but in the interest of maintain- 
ing orderly procedure I make this suggestion to the Chair. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, ‘There is no question of war claims in 
this connection. These bills are almost all from the Committee 

on Claims, and a few from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
but mainly from the Committee on Claims. The rule is very 
well settled, as I understand it, that the Committee of the 
Whole determines in what order the bills shall be taken up. 

Mr. CRISP. I should like to see that rule. That is the very 
proposition in controyersy. If the gentleman from Ohio will 
look at the rule, he will find that on two Fridays in each month 
preferential cousideration shall be given to pension Claims, that 
on one of the two remaining Fridays preference shall be given 
to war claims, and on the other Friday to claims. 

- Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not see how that affects the present 
situation. The rule is very well settled. I read it, and here 
are some citations. I will read one: 

The power of the committee to determine the order of considering 
hills on its calendars is construed to authorize a motion to establish 
an order or a motion to take up a specified bill out of its order. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epatonps] moves in 
effect that it be the sense of the committee that bills shall be 
taken up in their regular order on the calendar. 

Mr. CRISP. Under the precedent cited by the gentleman it 
looks as though it is in order to moye to adopt a different 
procedure from what would be followed if no motion were made. 
What I was contending was that under the ordinary practice 
when the House goes into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, the bills are called in the order in 
which they appear on the calendar, It seems, under the citation 
the gentleman has made that the committee can do away with 
that and provide for a different order of calling up the bills. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps] that the bills be 
considered in the order in which they appear on the calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

CLEVELAND TRINIDAD PAVING CO. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5238) for the relief of the Cleveland Trinidad Paving Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, this bill was laid aside once 
before. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It was laid aside once before on account of 
the absence of the gentleman who introduced it. Somebody in 
the House asked for an explanation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who introduced the bill? 

Mr. EDMONDS. ‘The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. EMERSON], 

Mr. BEE. The gentleman from New York [Mr. MACGREGOR] 
made the report from the committee on the bill. 

Mr. GARD. I ask that the bill be laid aside. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The bill is a perfectly simple one. I do 
not see why it should be laid aside simply because the Member 
who introduced it is not here. I can explain it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Go ahead and explain it. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I yield to the gentleman from New York 
sufficient time to explain the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. What becomes of the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

Mr. GARD. I asked that the bill be temporarily laid aside 
because of the absence of the gentleman from Ohio. It is imma- 
terial to me. If gentlemen want to proceed with it I will with- 
draw my suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
ronsent that this bill be laid aside temporarily. Is there ob- 
ection? 

There was no objection. 


JAMES A. SHOWEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
D4G) for the relief of James A. Showen, 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


ted to pay to James A. Showen, of S net 


gratuity pay under the provision of the act of May 13, 1908, of Arthur 
J. Showen, late corpora 
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Infantry, who died in service on the 27th of July, 1908, from disease 
contracted in line of duty, leaving no widow, and without having 
designated a beneficiary under the said act. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, this is simply a bill to pay 
to the parent of a man who was in the military service of the 
United States the amount of money that would come to him 
had he when he entered into the Army nominated this party 
as beneficiary. The amount to be paid is $144, which is the 
amount that he would have gotten if he had made out the ap- 
plication correctly when he entered the military service. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 13, after the word “act” insert “the said James A. 
Showen being the father of said Arthur J. Showen, late corporal of 
Company F, Second Regiment United States Infantry 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman, the bill is for the relief of James 
A. Showen, and is founded on the statute of May 11, 1908, which 
provides for payment to some one designated by the soldier, 
There was no designation by the soldier, and I think that in- 
asmuch as there was no designation it should at least appear 
that it was some one of interest to the soldier. The report 
Says that he was contributing to the support of his father. The 
bill in no place contains the averment that James A. Showen 
was the father of Arthur J. Showen. I think that should appear. 

17 EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I win accept that amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

OSCAR SMITH. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
644) for the relief of Oscar Smith. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the 8 — y be 
is hereby, authorized and e oat oe 8 1 5 the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Oscar Smith the sum of 
3528 05 5 1 by fag ph be Sid pe the mail between the 
No. 259020; from March 16, 1915, to itn ie 25, 1018. er N 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to reimburse 
Oscar Smith for carrying the mails between the railroad station 
and a post office in South Dakota. It appears that when the 
bill was sent to the Post Office Department the auditor refused 
to pay this man because Oscar Smith was the father of the post- 
master, and it is against the law to employ a relative of the post- 
master to handle the mail. As the service was performed, the 
committee does not see why we should not pay the amount. It 
was unfortunate that the postmaster did not seem to understand 
the regulations which forbade any relative being employed in 
doing the work. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the period, insert a semicolon, and insert 
the following:“ ‘that no claim for said sum or any other sum be made 
on the Post Office Department by said Oscar Smith.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer that amendment because 
it appears in the report, page 2, that the department detailed an 
inspector for the purpose of advising the postmaster what course 
to pursue in regard to the payment of the man who was carry- 
ing the mail and happened to be a relative of his. The report 
says the inspector said he was of the opinion that the matter 
could be arranged so that the claimant would receive compensa- 
tion heretofore paid to the messenger, and he would attend to the 
matter. There being nothing further done by the Post Office 
Department, it seems to me that if this appropriation is author- 
ized from the general source, the post-office appropriation should 
be protected. 

Mr. EDMONDS. ‘The committee will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation, 

The motion was agreed to, 

ELLEN AGNES MONOGUE, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
909) for the relief of Ellen Agnes Monogue, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $2,500 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in_the 1 not otherwise a ropriated, to be 
paid to Ellen re Monogue, widow of Joseph P, Monogue, a police 
officer who lost his life at Ne rt, Vt, on ptember 6, 1917, while 
rendering assistance to United States immigration officers in removing 
an insane alien from the United States, without fault or negligence of 
said Joseph P. Monogue. 
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Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, this bill is to pay to the 
widow of a police oflicer in Newport, Vt, a sum of money to 
partially reimburse her for the loss of her husband, who hap- 
pened to be n local policeman and who was asked by the United 
States immigration inspectors to assist them in deporting an 
insane alien. He left no money except $500, which was pretty 
well used up for his burial expenses. It seemed to the com- 
mittee that the beneficiary of an outsider who was called in to 
assist the United States authorities and who lost his life 
should receive this reimbursement. There are a number of 
precedents for this. Men have been killed in rendering assist- 
ance in the matter of illicit whisky investigations in Kentucky, 
and we have paid this sum of money several times to their 
beneficiaries since I have been on the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized in 
opposition to the bill. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee how the committee arrived at this amount? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is the same amount of money that we 
haye paid under similar circumstances in other cases. 

Mr. WALSH. It is interesting to know that here is a man 
who was rendering a service to the Government in assisting the 
apprehension of an insane alien, He was killed by the very 
man whom they were attempting to take into custody. His 
widow and two children are to be given out of the bounty of 
the Congress $2,500. The other day we had a case where a 
soldier ran down an innocent bystander in the city of Omaha, 
a man who was rendering no service to the Government but who 
got in the way of an automobile driven by one of the soldiers 
of the Republic upon official business, while the country was at 
war during 1917. That man in Omaha left a widow and nine 
children. In his case the beneficiaries were paid out of the 
bounty of Congress $5,000. It would seem to me that in this 
ease the widow and two children would be entitled to receive 
more than the $2,500. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Is the gentleman asking me a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I did not understand that he was. I will 
say to the gentleman that if the amount is too small I will be 
very glad to agree to an amendment. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman 
that in the Omaha case there were nine children while in this 


ease there are only two, that may account for the difference in | 


the amount of money. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the distinguished expert 
upon the bounties of Congress, who comes from the Tombigbee 
section, what schedule he would recommend in à case where the 
deceased leaves only a widow? 

Mr. CANDLER. According to the idea of the gentleman ex- 
pressed a moment ago, I presume it would be reduced very 
much. I simply referred to the fact that in the Omaha case 
there were nine and in this case there were two. 

Mr. WALSH. It does not make any difference, of course, in 
any of these cases whether there is any duty resting upon the 
Government to make these payments. They are just gratuities, 
pure and simple, paid out of the Treasury of the United States, 
and if there is any merit in any of them, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epsmonps], or ask him whether 
he does not think that there should be a distinction made in 
a case where n man is killed who is called upon by the United 
States Officials to perform some work or duty which would war- 
rant an award as greateas that in the case of where a man is 
killed who is an innocent bystander. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I grant that there is a dis- 
tinction, and I think this beneficiary is entitled to as much as 
the other beneficiary. I am frank to say that we established a 
new precedent in the House in connection with the other case, 
and it was left to the House and the House decided upon $5,000. 
We have a precedent in this case. In the case of moonshine- 
whisky making in Kentucky we have paid the beneficiaries of 
deputy marshals killed $2,500. This is exactly a similar case. 
If the gentleman cares to offer an amendment to make it 
$5,000, I would not oppose it. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not imagine the gentleman would oppose 
it, nor would any other member of the committee. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I would call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that the bill was introduced by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], who asked that the sum 
of $2,500 be appropriated. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I would say that I fixed that 
amount after consultation with the Labor Department. ‘That 
was the amount that they recommended. They had made very 
careful investigation in the case all the way through. That 
was their recommendation, and that was the reason I fixed that 
amount, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state 
whether the Labor Department has any precedents for this? Of 


course, moonshiners come under the Department of Justice and 
the Treasury Department. I wondered whether the Labor De- 
partment directed the gentleman's attention to other cases where 
men have been killed in an effort to enforce the immigration laws? 

Mr. SNELL. No; they did not. They said that that was a sum 
that had been agreed upon, and that is all that I know about it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I know it is useless to oppose 
bills of this sort, particularly after the precedent established 
the other day in the Omaha case. Nevertheless when the gen- 
tleman makes the motion to lay the bill aside with a favorable 
recommendation, and also when he attenfpts to secure its pas- 
sage through the House, I intend to oppose it. I know how 
futile it is, in view of the sentiment expressed here on the 
Nebraska case the other day, to attempt to defeat this measure 
unless parliamentary obstructive tactics are resorted to, and 
I do not care to do that, I trust that the bill will be defeated. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee whether he has received any information from 
the State Departnfent. I note that the report he has is from 
the Labor Department. Has he any information from the State 
Department as to whether the United States, because it pays 
compensation to the widow of an American citizen whose death 
was caused by a citizen of Canada, can be recompensed for the 
money paid out. 

Mr. EDMONDS. 
ment. 
Labor. 

Mr. GARD. Would it not be well to have that sort of an 
inquiry made? Here is a proposition where an American citizen 
is killed by an insane person who was a resident of Canadi, 
as I understand, Robert J. Priddey, who came to the United 
States by train, and so far as I understand from the bill Priddey 
was a Canadian subject. Now, if he be a Canadian subject, 
would there not be some difference, at least in so far as the final 
responsibility in payment of the United States was concerned? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I am not an attorney and the gentleman 
is. The gentleman knows full well, in the first place, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada did not send this man across the border. He 
was deported under the laws of the United States, and if there 
is any claim against the Government of Canada the passage of 
this bill does not remove it. 

Mr. GARD. I understand that full well. Possibly the passage 
of this bill would be a precedent to a claim for some one to show 
something had been paid, but what I am interested in is to know 
whether or not the State Department has reported or if this com- 
mittee has endeavored to ascertain whether this man’s country, 
Canada, will be liable for his act in killing an American citizen? 

Mr. EDMONDS. No; we have not made any inquiry along 
that line at all. The question never came up. 

Mr. GARD. Does not the gentleman think that such an in- 
quiry should be made? 

Mr. EDMONDS, Ido not think, in connection with the prepa- 
ration of this bill, it should. I do not know why. 

Mr. GARD. I certainly think it should. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 51, noes 3. 

So the motion to lay aside with a favorable recommendation 
was agreed to, = 


I have made no inquiry of the State Depart- 
The inquiries were made through the Department of 


EDITH CAKOW ROOSEVELT, 


1. STEENERSON, Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R. 
7138. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill which the 
gentleman calls up. 
The Clerk read as follows: i 
A bill (II. R. 7138) granting a franking privilege to Edith Carow 
Roosevelt, 


Be it enacted, cte., That all mail matter sent by the post by Edith 
Carow Roosevelt, widow of the late Theodore Roosevelt, under her writ- 
wa autograph signature, be conveyed free of postage during her natural 

e. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential motion 
which I would like to have considered. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have the 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas offers a prefer- 
ential motion, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I moye that the enacting 
clause be stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of or- 
der that that is not privileged. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that is a prefer- 
ential motion, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Does the Chair hold that to strike out the 
enacting clause is not privileged? Why, it has been so held 
many times, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for debate. - 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the bill be read for amendment later 
the second time? 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
ment? > 

Mr. GARD. Has the bill been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill has not been read. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it was read once; it has been reported 
once. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr, Chairman, this bill is in the usual 
form and is approved by the Postmaster General. He says: 

I have to say that this bill is in line with the policy heretofore fol- 
lowed granting the franking privilege to widows of Presidents, and 
therefore has the approval of this department. (A. S. Burleson.) 

It seems to me that this is—— 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentieman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Just in a minute. I would like to say a 
word. 

Mr. JUUL. I would just like to ask the gentleman if the 
franking privilege was granted to Mrs. Cleveland? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. That is what I wanted to know. I am in favor 
of granting it, then, to Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will excuse me, I 
would like to say just a word or two. The author of the bill, 
Mr. Hicks, is not here, but as this is Roosevelt week, in which 
his name is on every tongue in the United States and honorea 
in every heart, I think it a very exceptional thing if this bill 
should not be approved unanimously. There is no argument 
necessary, because it is simply in line with the precedents that 
have been established heretofore. 

Mr. CANDLER, Will the gentleman yield for me to make a 
suggestion? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I promised to yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. CANDLER. Is it not a fact that the franking privilege 
has been granted to Mrs. Cleveland, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. McKin- 
ley, and to all the widows of our Presidents in all the times past? 
If so, certainly it ought to be granted to Mrs. Roosevelt. [Ap- 
Plause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that the amendment is not 
in order. The bill has been read for debate only. 

Mr. BELL. I understood he was through with debate. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would be willing to 
have the amendment read for the information of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks that the 
amendment be read for information. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Amendment offered by Mr. BELL : Page 1, line 3, after the word “ all,” 
insert the word “ first-class.” 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. STEENERSON. For a question. 

Mr. BEE. I wanted to rise in order to oppose the amendment ; 
that is all. 
~ Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, was that reservation put in the 
other permits that haye been granted? 

Mr. BELL. No; it was not. The object of my amendment 
is to confine it to first-class mail matter, for the reason that the 
last bill of this nature which passed Congress was approved 
February 1, 1909. The parcels post was inaugurated on January 
1, 1913, and it seems that it would be sufficient to grant this 
privilege as restricted to first-class mail matter. 

Mr. SNELL. These other franking privileges were granted 
to any matter that went through the United States mail? 

Mr. BELL. Apparently so; yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Why should not this be exactly the same? 

Mr. BELL. For the reason that the parcel post was not 
inaugurated at that time. 

Mr. SNELL. ‘They could send through parcel post by frank- 
ing privileges. It should be granted to Mrs. Roosevelt, the 
same as it was granted to the widows of other Presidents. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois IMr. MADDEN]. 


It will. 
It will be read a second time for amend- 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, if there ever was a thing 
that ought to be done and done with grace, this is the one. 
There never was a man in America’s life that did so much for 
America as Roosevelt, and surely his widow is entitled to re- 
spect and consideration. [Applause.] I do not think we ought’ 
to consider this question on the basis of cheeseparing. There 
ought not to be any doubt about what Congress will do. The 
widow of this great man ought to be given every privilege that 
the franking rights carry. [Applause.} It ought not to be a 
question of whether the privilege should apply to the first- 
class mail or any other class of mail, but it should be granted 
to its full limit, and there ought not to be any delay or any 
doubt about it. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, for the information of 
the House I desire to say that there is a slight inaceuracy in the 
statement of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BELL] that the 
parcel post was inaugurated since 1900. There always has been 
some parcel post in the United States. It was limited to 4 
pounds. The only thing we did in 1913 was to increase the size 
of the package and provide for a heavier weight. And I think 
we ought to pass this bill in the form it has always been passed: 
in heretofore. l 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am the only one that seems 
to be opposed to the bill. I ask for a little time. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that by 
precedent, long established, the privilege provided for in this bill 
has been granted to the widows of Presidents of the United 
States, this same privilege proposed to be granted to Mrs. 
Roosevelt ought to be enthusiasticaly:and unanimously accorded 
to her as the widow of our distinguished ex-President who has 
recently departed this life. It should be granted without limita- 
tion, just exactly as all other franking privileges were granted 
to the widows of our other Presidents. 

Therefore I am opposed te the amendment suggested and 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia, my good friend, Mr. 
BELL. This privilege, unlimited, was granted by Congress to! 
Mrs. Cleveland, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. McKinley, and other wid- 
ows of Presidents. To deny it to Mrs. Roosevelt would be 
resented by millions of American citizens. I met Mrs. Roose- 
velt while she was in the White House and feel proud that I 
had the opportunity to do so. She is a lovely woman and was 
greatly admired as the “ First lady of the land” during Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's administration. She gave her four boys to 
help fight the battles of our country. She richly deserves all 
this Government has done or may do for her. IApplause.] 
All over this Republic there is or soon will de a campaign to 
secure a voluntary fund to erect a memorial to that great! 
and distinguished American ex-President, Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt. [Applause.] He had a warm place in the hearts of 
millions of Americans—men, women, boys, and girls. The fund: 
will. be promptly given and the memorial will be erected. As 
the people all over the land, in my State and in the State 
of every Member on this floor, will contribute to this fund and! 
thus honor him, certainly this House will promptly pass this 
bill giving this small privilege to his widow, Mrs. Roosevelt.: 
If left to the people, yes, if left to the old boys in “blue” or 
the old boys in gray or the younger generation in khaki,“ 
all with unanimous acclaim would, I believe, say “Pass the 
bill.” [Applause.] In my judgment this House ought to pass 
it by unanimous consent and without the semblance of opposi- 
tion of any kind from any source. To do so will be in com- 
plete accord with every precedent, and I am sure will receive 
the full approval of the great and patriotie American people. 
[Applause and cries of Vote! “ 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

The committee informally rose, and Mr. Loxdwonrit having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 2250) providing for the exchange of 
certain legation buildings and grounds owned by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in Bangkok, Siam. 

EDITH CAROW ROOSEVELT. 

The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bre). 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Fexns is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to detain the com- 
mittee except to say that I am opposed to the amendment offered 
by my friend from Georgia [Mr. BELL]. Col. Roosevelt organized 
the regiment of Rough Riders at San Antonio, my home. We 
may uot have agreed with him politically in Texas, but we 
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hold him in high admiration. I think that to put any limita- 
tion on this legislation and say to this splendid woman, “The 
United States will limit your use of the franking privilege 
to this and you shall not use it for that,” would simply amount 
to an insult to her, and would justify her in refusing to avail 
herself of it. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEE. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Would not eyery Democrat in Texas be 
in favor of this? 

Mr. BEE. Yes. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there is not a man in this 
House on either side of the aisle who loved Theodore Roosevelt 
more than I did, and there is not a man on either side of the 
aisle who more highly reveres his memory than I do. There 
was a time when this Congress and the membership of it had 
a chance to do justice to Theodore Roosevelt. What was your 
record at that time, I will ask some of my Democratic col- 
leagues? I am one of the few Democrats in this House who, 
when the great Theodore Roosevelt, who had been the Com- 
mander in Chief of the American Army and Navy of the United 
States, asked permission to fight for his country in our hour of 
necessity, I am one of the few Democrats who then stood upon 
this floor and said, “If Theodore Roosevelt wants to go to 
France, let him go,” and I voted to send him to France. [Ap- 
plause.] And I want to say here that I believe it was a little 
petty act of jealousy on the part of the War Department that 
kept him from going. I am that kind of a Democrat. [Ap- 
plause.] But I do not want to see this paternalism carried any 
further. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I was one of the few who—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I regret that I can not yield. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has an hour. I have but five minutes. 
The gentleman can use his own time. 

I want to say that I am one of the few men loving Theodore 
Roosevelt and his memory who voted against giving his widow 
$5,000, not because of any partisan spirit, because I had none, 
but because I would have voted just the same way if, unfor- 
tunately, it were Mrs. Wilson who was involved. I would have 
voted against a similar proposition to give any widow of a 
President, Democrat or Republican, a special gratuity unless 
she needed it and was in dire necessity. 

I want to say that the time has come in the history of this 
country when we should pay attention to such splendid speeches 
as the one which was made upon the floor of this House this 
morning by the distinguished ex-general of the United States 
Army from Ohio, Gen. SHEerwoop. We should quit making 
idols of a special prominent few and let the many other desery- 
ing go without a thought. 

One of the brave young men from my district went over to 
France, entering the service from Ballinger, Tex., as a private, 
‘but, because of special merit, bravery, and efficiency, returned 
‘to his native land, though maimed and crippled, as Maj. Ewing 
Taylor, who in France offered the sacrifice of everything he had 
on God's earth, including his life. He came back here maimed 
and crippled,a major in the service, if you please, he having 
worked his way up from the rank of a private. He lay at the 
point of death at Walter Reed Hospital for three long months, 
and then was sent home to die, and not even a monument has 
been placed upon his grave. What has been done for his 
family? Not one single thing. And thousands of our brave 
men are still in unmarked graves in France, and 75,000 sad, 
anxious mothers and fathers are still yearning for the return 
of their son’s remains to his native land. I want to say that I 
am in favor of meting out equal justice to everybody in this 
land. I want to say it is not merely a little franking privi- 
lege; although it has been the precedent heretofore, it is a 
wrong precedent, and a bad precedent; and if it is in the face 
and in the teeth of our Constitution, if it is against the funda- 
mental principles for which that flag stands, it is time that 
such a precedent should be departed from and the practice 
stopped. You gentlemen know you have not the right to do this, 
however much it has been done in the past. You gentlemen 
know you ought to stop and think and ponder on this subject. 
You gentlemen know that you ought to stop this favoritism to- 
ward a few of a favored class, This great man’s beloved 
widow is well fixed financially. She has a splendid home, with 
a retinue of servants. She did not need this $5,000 a year of 
the people’s money. She probably did not want it. She does 
not need this franking privilege. She has plenty of money with 


which to pay for her own postage stamps. I say unless you can 
do this for every brave soldier's mother and for every brave sol- 
dier’s widow, you ought not to pick out one leading woman in the 
United States, however much beloved, and do it. I am against 
it, if I stand alone in this House. [Cries of“ Vote! “] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that the legislative branch of this Govern- 
ment—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman desire to ask a question? 

Mr, STEENERSON. I thought the Chair recognized me, If 
he did not, then the gentleman from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. GARD. Gentlemen of the committee, the United States 
of America, Theodore Roosevelt's own United States of America, 
is to-day honoring itself by voluntary contributions to make a 
national monument to his memory. ‘This is unnecessary in a 
way, because the great monument to Theodore Roosevelt will be 
neither of bronze nor granite, but the enduring estimate of the 
men and women and children of the United States of America. 
[Applause.] While he was always a partisan in politics and 
therefore stoutly met with divergent opinions among others, 
there never has been any divergent opinion as to the American- 
ism of Theodore Roosevelt. [Applause.] So his country will 
honor him, and now the Congress of the United States, or this 
branch of it, by a resolution seeks to provide a simple honor to 
his widow. One of the things which really endeared Theodore 
Roosevelt to the American people, the one thing which chains 
him to their hearts, is the fact of his great love and affection 
for his wife and for his children, four of whom went into the 
service of the United States, and one of whom died the death of 
a hero on the fields of France. This small tribute to this great, 
whole-hearted, home-loving family man, Theodore Roosevelt, is 
as little as we can do. It is true that Mrs. Roosevelt does not 
need the money. She does not need the pitiful franking privilege, 
but we are following legislative precedent, and it is a small and 
deserved recognition to the beloved wife of this beloved Ameri- 
can. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman from Texas says that 
Congress was blameworthy for not giving ex-President Roose- 
velt a chance to go to France, and I say that that point is not well 
taken because Congress did pass the act authorizing Mr. Roose- 
velt to go abroad to fight the battles of the country in France. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was talking about the Democrats who 
voted against it. 

Mr. CANDLER. I voted for it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The blame does not rest with the legis- 
lative branch but with the executive branch, if there is any 
blame anywhere. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, it will always be one of my re- 
grets that I had never the privilege of meeting the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt. While we differed politically, I always 
admired him very much as an American citizen and as a great 
man. He was intensely devoted to our country and ready at all 
times to make any sacrifice for it. He plead for the privilege of 
fighting in France for the Jand he loved, but was not permitted 
to do so, though I voted to permit him to go. The citizens in my 
State to-day, and they are nearly all Democrats, are contributing 
to raise a fund to honor this great patriot. The most prominent 
men in the various communities of my district are in charge of 
the plans to raise money to erect a memorial to the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Our people are happy in having the privilege to 
contribute to this noble cause. It is customary for this honor to 
be conferred upon the widow of the President of the United 
States, and as a Georgian, as a Democrat, it will afford me very 
great pleasure to vote for the resolution to give Mrs. Roosevelt 
this franking privilege without any limitation, and in so doing 
I know I voice the sentiment of my district. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7138) l ranking privilege to Edith Carow 
oosevelt. 


Be it enacted, etc., That all mail matter sent by the post by Edith 
Carow 5 widow of the late Theodore Roosevelt, under her written 
autograph signature, be conveyed free of postage during her natural life, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following preferen- 
tial amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, strike out the enacting clause, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am ready to go as far as 
any man in this House to do honor to our great ex-President 
Theodore Roosevelt. I am willing, when it comes to giving 
proper credit to this great American citizen, to go down into my 
own pocket as far as any man of my means will go and take my 
own money that belongs to me, to dispose of as I have a right, 
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to control absolutely—I am willing to go as far as any of you 
of similar financial means in building a proper memorial to this 
great man’s memory, but when it comes to taking something out 
of the Treasury of the United States, whether it is-a gift of 
$5,000 per annum or a special franking privilege, I am opposed 
to it, when in doing so we are singling out one prominent citizen 
to make public gifts to and forgetting many others who have 
given their all for their country. 

As I say, there will be no man in this House of equal finan- 
cial ability with myself who will give more than I will out of 
his own pocket to the Roosevelt memorial fund. But that is 
not the question. I am afraid that there are some gentlemen 
here in this Hall who are a little careful of their own funds 
but who are less careful when they are voting public funds out 
of the Treasury, with respect to bills that we are continually 
passing here on the floor of the House with 35 or 40 Members 
present. when they are voted on in the committee and when 
the roll is first called for in the House. That is the point I 
am making. I want to say that Mrs. Roosevelt did not need the 
$5,000 per annum. She probably did not want it. She does 
not need this franking privilege. I dare say she does not 
want it, and I say that instead of picking out one person here 
and there among the great individuals of this Nation and 
making special gifts out of the Public Treasury to them, let 
us do honor first to the men who have come back from France, 
who risked everything over there, who risked their lives on 
the firing line, who gaye everything on God's earth to the cause of 
our country. We have not done anything for them. We have 
not yet even had a bill presented to this House for consideration 
to do justice to the men in khaki who have fought and bled and 
died for that flag, and I say we ought to consider them first. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

I have had occasion to admire the sturdy character of the 
gentleman from Texas during his career in this House, and I 
know he is not afraid to stand up for his convictions, 

The idea of extending this franking privilege to the widow 
of the deceased former President is not that the privilege is 
something that is needed, but it is a courtesy in the nature of a 
tribute, and I think the gentleman from Texas will conclude 
that it would be in rather poor taste for the Congress of the 
United States at this particular time, having extended this 
courtesy to the widows of other distinguished Presidents, sud- 
denly to refuse to do so in this case. It is a privilege that will 
not cost the Government very much, no matter how extensive 
may be the correspondence of the person to whom the privilege 
is given, nor will it make very much difference in the receipts 
of the Post Office Department, if one wishes to consider it upon 
such sordid grounds. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that if the boys 
who went to France, who have returned here either maimed 
and wounded or free from wounds, were asked what they 
thought of the Congress of the United States extending this privi- 
lege to the widow of one of the greatest Americans who have 
adorned the pages of our history during their lifetime, they would 
say with one accord, “Grant the privilege!” [Applause.] I 
do not believe that we can afford to refuse to grant it. 

I am a little bit sorry that the gentleman from Texas, in this 
particular instance, has expressed himself just as he has, be- 
cause I know the gentleman to have a generous heart, and I 
know him to have a sense of righteousness, and usually he has 
excellent judgment. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to state, as a man born and raised 
in Texas, and who has held office in that State for 20 years, that 
I believe 99 per cent of the people of Texas would be opposed to 
the amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. Branton]. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. WALSH. 1 believe that, and I think very likely the 
gentleman from Texas himself, upon calm reflection and further 
sober consideration, will perhaps agree that it would be unwise 
for the House at this time, and that we would be lacking in 
good taste to withhold this courtesy, particularly now, when on 
next Monday, throughout the length and breadth of this land, in 
the schools and pulpits and market places and homes of this 
country, the name and memory of this great American will be 
revered by all our people. 

So I hope the gentleman will ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw his motion and let us pass this bill by a unanimous vote 
and say to the people of the land that we are glad in their name 
to extend this courtesy to Mrs. Roosevelt, and pay this humble 
tribute in so doing to the memory of our former President, that 
brilliant, courageous, and true American citizen. [Applause.] 

Mr, STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, may the amendment be 
again reporten? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without Objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

There was no objection; and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON}. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I think the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON} 
has forgotten to some extent his own duties and the duties of 
this House when he offers the amendment which is now before 
us. Ever since this Congress was created it has exercised this 
power, and often found it proper to reward great men of the 
Nation and commemorate their memory in the manner which is 
now being done, If this were not the duty of Congress, if it were 
not one of its privileges, we would not have recently erected 
that great memorial which has been constructed to the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln. We do this not with our money but with 
the money of the people of the United States, and for and in 
their behalf. So now, when this Nation will soon be paying its 
tribute to the memory of this great American, we here in Con- 
gress on behalf of the Nation should express the sentiments 
which show how highly his memory is regarded by our people. 
This is but a little thing, and yet it goes far to show the world 
that Congress and the people of this country have not forgotten 
this great man—suthor, scientist, soldier, statesman, and, above 
all, an American. Whatever may have been his faults, and, like 
all great men, he had them, no man of this age has been more 
distinguished, and few, if any, have left such an impress upon 
social conditions. He numbered among his friends the great 
men of his day, and at the same time no man ever had a larger 
following among the masses of the people. ‘To his other qualities 
he united that of a leader, whose voice and pen commanded 
hosts of devoted adherents. His restless and determined energy 
kindled a fire in his soul which all too soon consumed his 
strength, and the great man is gone. We know not who can fill 
his place, but we should at least make some public acknowledg- 
ment on behalf of the Nation. The bill as it stands is the very 
least that we ought to do, and the Nation will approve it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. FERRIS) there were—ayes 1, noes 103. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bills with the amendments to the 
House, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bills amended and unamended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Reavis, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration bills on the Private Calendar, and had directed 
him to report back to the House the bills H. R. 683, 946, 644, 
with amendments, and the bills H. R. 909 and 7138, without 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bills amended and unamended do pass. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 683, for 
the relief of William E. Johnson, with an amendment, and move 
the previous question on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haypen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up out of order the bill H. R. 7138, granting the franking 
privilege to Edith Carow Roosevelt. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take up out of order the bill H. R. 7138, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I moye the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and Mr. Branton demanded a division, 

The House proceeded to divide. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. BLANTON (interrupting the count). Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of our leader, I withdraw the point. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas withdraws the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The question 
is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask e aipa of the bill 
II. R. 946. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 946) for the relief of James A. Showen. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendment to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr, EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask consideration of the bill 
H, R. 644. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. G44) for the relief of Oscar Smith. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 909. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 909) for the relief of Ellen Agnes Monogue. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill, 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced the 
nyes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 
51, noes 5. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Epaconps, a motion to reconsider the votes by 
which the several bills were passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
shat for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the title of the bill H. R. 6289, acted upon favor- 
ably a short time ago by the House, be changed so as to conform 
to the text, the text having been amended in the committee and 
adopted in the House, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent that the title of the bill referred to be amended to 
conform to the text. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the conference report on the Post Office 
increase bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks made on the bill just passed, granting 
the franking privilege to Mrs. Roosevelt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia? [After apause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I make a similar request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


CASE OF VICTOR L. BERGER, OF WISCONSIN, 


Mr. DALLINGER, by direction of the special committee ap- 
pointed under the authority of House resolution 6, concerning 
the right of Victor L. Berger, Representative elect from the 
State of Wisconsin, to be sworn in as a Member of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, submitted a privileged report, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed. 


Will the gentleman withhold 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE OF CARNEY AGAINST BERGER. 


Mr. DALLINGER, by direction of the Committee on Elections 
No. 1, submitted a privileged report in the contested-election 
case of Joseph P. Carney v. Victor L. Berger, from the fifth con- 
gressional district of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred 
to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 24 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, October 


25, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting prelimi- 
nary examination of Bayou Texar, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 271); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
tentative draft of a bill to promote the efficiency of the United 
States Navy (H. Doc. No. 272); to the Committee on Nayai 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting esti- 
mate of appropriation required for the drainage of Margarita 
Island Swamp (H. Doc. No. 273); to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting tentu- 
tive draft of n bill regarding the Naval Reserve Force of the 
United States Navy (H. Doc. No. 274); to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, from the Committee on Rules, to 
which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 358) for the imme- 
diate consideration of the House committee substitute for S. 
2775, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No, 409), which said resolution and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GOULD, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10137) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to classify the officers and members of the 
fire department of the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 20, 1906, and for other purposes, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
410), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NOLAN, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9023) to give effect to certain provi- 
sions of the convention for the protection of trade-marks and 
commercial names, made and signed in the city of Buenos Aires, 
in the Argentine Republic, August 20, 1910, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by n 
report (No. 411), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2494) to transfer the tract of 
land known as the Lighthouse Reservation at North Point, 
Md., from the jurisdiction of the Department of Commerce to 
the jurisdiction of the War Department, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 412), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DALLINGER, from the Committee on Elections No. 1, 
to which was referred the contested-election case of Carney 
against Berger, submitted a report (No. 413) thereon, which 
said report was referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the select committee on the right of seat of 
Victor L, Berger, submitted a report (No. 414) thereon, which 
said report was referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9903) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
W. Bryant; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5886) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
W. Cline; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 10155) to deport from the 
United States certain aliens who withdrew their declaration of 
intention to become citizens to evade military service, and to 
suspend all immigration to the United States until January 1, 
1930; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 10156) to provide for the estab- 
lishment, operation, and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in 
ports of entry of the United States, to expedite and encourage 
foreign commerce, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MASON: Resolution (H. Res, 359) expressing the 
sympathy of the House of Representatives for the Korean peo- 
ple; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: Resolution (H. Res. 360) for appoint- 
ment of a special committee to consider and report on the vari- 
ous bills pending in the House providing for benefits to ex- 
service men of the late World War; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 240) to 
provide for the return of the dead bodies of soldiers of the 
American Expeditionary Forces buried in France; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


. Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10157) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Michael Young; to the Committee, on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10158) granting a 
pension to Addison Inman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 10159) granting a pension to 
Harriet E. Ritter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 10169) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John W. Lane; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10161) .grant- 
Ing an increase of pension to James M. Turley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 10162) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin T. Pool; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10163) granting 
an inerease of pension to August Clair; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10164) 
granting an increase of pension to George Knaggs; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 10165) granting a pension to 
William J. Shannon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 10166) 
granting an increase of pension to Bonus W. Fontain; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 10167) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Morton Brandemere; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 10168) granting an increase of 
pension to Louis K. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 10169) granting a pension to 
Edward G. Ast; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. E. 10170) granting 
an increase of pension to Helen Fitton; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 10171) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sinclair Binkley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10172) granting 
a pension to Joseph H. Sampson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10173) granting a pension to Mike Cat- 
tarini; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 10174) granting an increase 
of pension to William Dewalt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 10175) granting an increase 
of pension to Letitia A. Clifford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10176) granting an increase of pension to 
-Levi Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10177) granting a pension to 
McDaniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10178) granting a pension to Ralph Erwin; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10179) for the re- 
lief of John M. Green; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MASON. Resolution (H. Res. 361) for the relief of 
Angie Medbury, widow of David W. Medbury, late an em- 
ployee a the House of Representatives; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of the City Council of Ash- 
land, Ohio, and of the Harry Higgins Post of the American 
Legion, favoring an embargo on sugar and the continuance of 
food administration control for 1920; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the committee on currency 
and banking of the Philadelphia Board of Trade for the aboli- 
tion of the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, ete.; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany H. R. 8594, granting 
a pension to Mrs. Susan Hixson; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany H. R. 10118, granting an increase 
of pension to George B. Yocum; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, papers to accompany H. R..9548, granting a pension to 
Jemima Trueax; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of W. M. MeCormick, of 
Baltimore, Md., relative to the strike in the lower New York 
Harbor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Foster-Milburn Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., protesting against the passage of Senate bill 2904; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition of Wisconsin Daily 
League, in regard to increasing facilities for news service across 
the Pacific Ocean between the United States and the Far East; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of the Denver Civic and 
Commercial Association, favoring vocational training for dis- 
2 soldiers, sailors, and marines; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of Glaser, Crandell Co. and Gul- 
bransen-Dickinson Co., Chicago, III., protesting against the 
closed shop; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Smurr & Kamen Co., Chicago, III., protesting 
against the closed shop; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of C. F. Baum & Co., Chicago, III., protesting 
against agitation indorsed by organized labor concerning right of 
employer to contract with employees; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Sipp Machine Co., Paterson, N. J., pro- 
testing against additional power being given to the Federal Trade 
Commission; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rockford Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rockford, III., urging the passage of House bills 5011, 
5012, and 7010; to the Committee on Patents, 

Also, petition of John Brennan & Co., Detroit, Mich., protest- 
ing against granting more authority to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Wire Wheel Corporation of America, Chicago, 
III., urging the passage of House bills 5011, 5012, and 7010; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Woman's City Club, of Chicago, III., urging 
the passage of House bill 2492 and Senate bill 1737, relative to 
the rank of United States Army nurses; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Progressive Lodge No. 440, International 
Association of Machinists, Rockford, III., against enactment of 
law to punish strikers by fine and imprisonment; to the Coni- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of Montana State Press Association, Great 
Falls, Mont., indorsing the present second-class postage law and 
opposed to its repeal; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Illinois Agricultural Association, Chicago, 
favoring the Capper-Hersman bills, providing amendment to 
Clayton antitrust act giving farmers’ organizations the right 
to bargain collectively without fear of prosecution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Bayonne Steel Casting Co., Bayonne, N. J. 
protesting against additional power being given to the Federal 
Trade Commission; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, Detroit, Mich., protest- 
ing against the Cummins bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, > 


